
(•fJll'fkwtail, «. <. ; md to. 

>, ppr. aoUhiiuibfing. [< toUhquif •¥• 

4i»*y To Utley a soliloquy; talk to oue’s self, 
spelled soHloa^, 

SOlilMIlsr (B$'lil^-kwl), n.j pL aoUloquiea 
(.kJ^r [« F. aoUloque » Sp. Pg. It soKlo- 
qicio, < LL. aoliloquiumt a talking to one’s self, 
? aolua. alone, 4> loqti^, speak.] 1. A talking 
to one’s self; a discourse or talk by a person 
wbo is alone, or which is not addressed to any 
one even when others are present. — 2. A writ- 
ten composition containing such a talk or dis- 
course, or what purports to be one. 

SoiUoqiiUaa: or, holy telf-oonfereuoei of tho devout soul, 
apon •undiy ohoioe oocaeioni. 

Bp. HaUt Soliloquiei, Title. 

The whole Poem li a SMIXoquy. Prior, Solomon, Pref. 

SOliped (sori-ped), a. and n. [Also aoUpede; ss 
F. aoUp^de » Sp. aoHpedo a^g* aoUmddt contr. < 
L. aoUdipea {-ped-), solid-hoofed, whole-hoofed, 
< aolidm^ solid, + pea (petU) as £. foot,2 Same 
as aoUdungulate, 

solipedal (sol'i-ped-^l), aoUped 4- -al.] 

Same as aoUdungula^. 

•olipede (sori-pSd), n. Same as aolidungulate. 
Sir T. Browne. 

aolipedona (so-lip'e-dus), a. Same as aolidun-^ 
guiate. 

BOlipsiam (soPip-sizmX a. [< L. aolua, alone, 
4- ipaef self, 4- -£m.] The belief or proposition 
that the person entertaining it alone exists, and 
that other people exist only as ideas in his mind. 
The identiflcation of one's self with the Absolute is not gen- 
erally intended, but the denial of there being realty any- 
body else. The doctrine appears to be nothing more than 
a man of straw set up by metaphysicians in their reason- 
ings 

BoUpsist (sorip-sist), n. [< L. aolua, alone, + 
ipae, self, 4* -wf.] One who believes in his own 
existence only. 

BOlipsistic (sol-ip-sis Hik), a. [< aolipaiat + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to solipsism. 

BOlisequioUB (sol-i-se^kwi-us), a. [Of. L. aolac^ 
quium, the sunflower; < h. aol, the sun, 4* aequi, 
follow: see aequenf] Following the course of 
the sun : as, the sunflower is a soliaequioua plant. 
BOlist (sd'list), n. Same as soloist. 
solitaire (sol-i-t&rOy U. [F., < L. soUtarius, 
alone, lonely: see solitary.} 1. A person who 
lives in solitude ; a recluse ; a hermit ; a solitary. 

Often have I been quietly going to take poBsession of 
that tranquillity and iiidolenoo I had so long found in the 
country .when one evening of your converBation haa spoiled 
me for a iolitaire too ! 

Pope, To Lady M. W. Montagu, Aug. 1716. 
2, A precious stone, oftenest a diamond, sot by 
itself, and not combined with other Jewels. — 
3t. A loose necktie of black silk, resembling 
a ribbon, sometimes secured to the bag of the 
wig behind, and in front either falling loosely 
or secured by a brooch or similar jewel: a 
fashion for men in the eighteenth century. 

He came in a ttditaire, great sleeves, Jessamine-powder, 
Mid a large bouquet of Jonquils. Gray, Letters, 1. 310. 

4. A game which one person can play alone, in 
partioiUar and properly— (a) A game played on a board 
Indented with thirty-three or thirty-seveii hemispherical 
hollowa with an equal number of balls. One ball is re- 
moved from the board, and the empty hollow thus left en- 
ablet pieces to be captured. The object of the player is 
to take by jumping, as in checkers, all the pieces except 
one witbOT moving diagonally or over more than one 
•pace at irtlme ; or els^y similar moves, to leave cer- 
tain configurations. (6). we of a great number of card- 
games, the usual object sfwloh is to bring the shuffled 
and confused cards into reikular order or sequence. This 
•ort of game is more properly called paUmee. 

5. In ornith. : (a) An extinct didiue bird, Pe- 
aophapa aoUtariua, See Pezophaps. (6) A fly- 
BBtohlng thrush of Jamaica, Myiadestes armilla- 
1^, which leads a retired life in wooded moun- 
tainous resorts: hence, any bird of this genus. 
The name was originally anplfed to the bird of Marti- 
nique, now known as Jf. genwaririe. Townsend’s solitaire 
if a common bird of many parts of the western United 
States. All are fine songsters. See Myiadestes. (c) The 
pensive thrush, Moniicola or Petrocinola aoU- 
iaria. See rock-thruah, 

BOlitairlant (sol-i-ta'ri-f|.n), n. [< L. aolitariua, 
alone, lonely, 4- -an,] ' A hermit : a solitary. 
BOUtariety (sol^i-tft-ri'e-ti), n. [< L. aoUtariua, 
alone, lonely, + -efy.] Solitary condition or 
state; aloneneas. 

Aocordlng to the Sgjrptlana before all entities and prln- 
mles there is one who is in order of nature before 
(him that is commonly celled) the first God and King, 
immoveable, and alway remaining in the solitary of his 
own unity. Ouaworth, Intellectual System, p. 386. 

.Mhtuiir (8oFi-tf>ri-li), adv. In .a solitaiy 
manner; vnthout company; alone; by one’s 
iClf; in solitnde. 


Feed thy people with thy rod, Uie flock of thine heri- 
taia whlen dwS soUiasilyla the wood. ICicah vlL 14. 

BoUtarlnaBB (son-ti-ri-nes), n. 1. The fact 
or state of being solitary, or alone, or without 
mate, partner, or companion, or of dwelling 
apart from others or by one’s self ; habitual re- 
tirement; solitude. 

A man to eate alone is likewise great sUUarinesse. 

Chmara, Letters (tr. by Hellowea, 1677), p. 97. 

2. The state or character of being retired or 
unfrequented; solitude; seclusion: as, thesoli- 
tarineaa of a wood. 

Birds . . . had found their way into the chapel, and 
built their nests among its friezes and pendants— sure 
signs of solitarinees and desertion. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 218. 

BOlitarioUBndBS ( 80 l-i-ta'ri-U 8 -neB),n. Solitude; 
seclusion. Aacham, Tozophilus (ed. 1864), p. 41. 
BOlitarityf (sol-i-tar'i-ti), n. [< solitary 4- -t/y.] 
Solitude; loneliness. 

1 shall be abandoned at once to soMtarUy and penary. 

W. Taylor, To Southey, Dec. 10, 1811. 

BOlitaxy (soFi-tA-ri), a. and n. [< ME. solita- 
rie, aolytarye, < OF. *solitarie, solitaire, F. soli- 
taire = Pr. soliiari, soletari ss Sp. Pg. It. soli- 
tario, < L. aolitariua, solitary (LL. as n. an 
anchorite), for ^solitatarius, < 8oUta{t-)s, lone- 
liness, < aolua, alone: see aole^.} I. a. 1. 
Living alone, or by one’s self or by itself; 
without companions or associates ; habitually 
inclined to avoid company. 

Those rare and eolUary, these in flocks. 

MUton, F. L., vli. 461. 
The solUary man is as speechless as the lower animals. 

Whitney, life and Growth of Lang., p. 286. 

2. All by one’s self; without companions ; un- 
attended. 

The Indian holds his course, silent, solitary, but un- 
daunted, through the boundless bosom of the wilderness. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 861. 

3. Marked by solitude ; especially, remote from 
society; unfrequented; retired; secluded; lone- 
ly: as, a solitary glen. 

Whiche bothe lye in the abbey of saynt Justyne vyrgyn, 
a place of Blake Monkes, mht delectable, and also soly- 
takye. Sir A. Quyfforde, Pylgrymage, p. 6. 

Cor. And how like you this shepherd's life, Master 
Touchstone'/ . . . 

Touch. ... In respect that it is solitary, I like it very 
well. Shak., As you Like it, iiL 2. 16. 

4. Free from the sotmds of human life; still; 
dismal. 

Let that night be solitary, let no Joyful voice come 
therein. Job iii. 7. 

6. Having a sense of loneliness ; lonesome. 

I am not solitary whilst I read and write, though nobody 
is with me. Emerson, Nature, i. 

6t. Betiring; di^dent. 

Your honour doth say that you doe ludge me to be a 
man solUarie and vertuous. 

Quevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 78. 

7. ^Passed without company; shared by no 
companions; lonely. 

I was upon Point of going abroad to steal a solitary 
Walk, when youm of the 12th current came to hand. 

HoufeU, Lotteri^ ii. 50. 
Him fair Lavlnia, thy surviving wife. 

Shall breed in groves, to lead a solitary life. 

Dryden, ASneid, vl. 1088. 

8. Single ; sole ; only, or only one : as, a soli- 
tary instance ; a solitary example. 

A soUtary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

Byron, Don Juan, U. 58. 
Politeness was his [Charles II. 'sj solitary good quality. 

Macaulay, Dryden. 

9. In hot.yOiLO only in a place; separate: as, 
a solitary stipule. A flower is said to be solitary when 
there is only one on each peduncle, or only one to each 
plant ; a seed, when there is only one in a pericarp. 

All the New Zealand species [fHerostylis tndliftdia] bear 
solitary flowers, so that distinct plants cannot fail to be 
intercrossed. Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 89. 

10. In anat., single; separate; not clustered; 

not agminate or gathered into patches; sim- 
ple ; not compound : as, the solitary follicles of 
the intestine. — 11. In zodl.i (a) Not social, 
sociable, or gregarious: noting species living 
habitually alone, or in pairs omy, (h) Simple ; 
not compound, aggregate, or colonial : as, soli- 
tary aHcidians. See Simplicea Solitary ants, 

the MutUUdse or spider-ants.— Solitary bees, bees that 
do not live in a hive or community like the honey-bee, 
and are represented only by developed males and females, 
like most insects. There are very many species, of nu- 
merous genen. The designation is chiefly descriptive, 
not claantlcatory, but sometimes denotes the Andrenidss 
as distinguished from the Solitary bundle. 

Same as solitary /unieuiui.— fkilitary confinement, in 
a general sense, the separate confinement of a prisoner, 


with only ooQSslonal access of any other person, and that 
only at the discretion of the Jailer ; in a stricter sense, the 
complete Isolation of a prisoner from all human society, 
and nis confinement in a cell so arranged that he has no 
dinect intercourse with, or sight of, any human being, and 
no employment or instruction. MUkr, «/., in re Medley, 
184 U. 8 ., 160.—B01ita^ follicle. See solitary stoiuf. un- 
der gland. — Bolltaiy funiculus, a round bundle of floers 
laterad of the combined small-celled nucleus of the glos- 
sopharyngeus, vagus, and spinal accessory, which passes 
out as one of the roots of the glosaophaiyngeus, but msy 
contribute to the vagus and accessory. Also called osseiul- 
ing root of glossopharyngeus, fasoieulus rotundus, asesnd‘ 
ing root of the lateral nUcBed system, fasdcvlus sUitariia, 
rei^mtory bundle, and fascicle ef Krause. — Solitary 
gtands. Bee j/tond. — Solitary greenlet or vlrso. 
Vireo solitarius, the blue-headed greenlet or vireo of 
the United States, having greenish upper parts, a bluish 



Solitary Greenlet or Vireo (K»w solitarius), 

head, an eye-ring, and the under parts white, tinged with 
yellowish on the sides. It is 61 inches long, and 8^ in extent 
of wings.— Solitary sandpiper, the green sandpiper of 
North America, Jthyaeophuus solUariue, inches long, 
extent 16, having the upper parts blacklsli with a tinge 
of green and spotted with white, the under parts white, 
streaked on the throat and breast with dusky, barred on 
the sides, lining of wings, and tall with black and white, 
the bill black, the feet greenish-black. See cut under 
HApoeopfltfus.— Solitary snipe. See snipe, 1 (a) (2).— 
Solitary vireo. Same as soUtaru greenlet.— Eomsoj 
wasps, wasps which, like certain bees and ants, do not 



A Solitary Wasp {Larrada stmirttfa). (Cross shows natural sUce.) 

live in society, as the true wasps of the families Kumcni- 
dm and Masaridse, as well as all the digger-wasps : con- 
trasted with social wasps. See digger-wasp, sand-wasp, 
and wasp. 

H, w. ; pi. solitaries i-riz). One who lives 
alone or in solitude ; an anchorite ; a recluse ; 
a hermit. 

The world itself has some attractions in it to a sciUtafy 
of six years’ standing. Cray, lotters, 1. 164. 

Downward from his mountain gorge 
Slept tho long-hair d, long-bearded solitary. 

Tennyson, Knoch Arden. 

BOlito (sol'i-to), adv. [It., < L. soHtus, accus- 
tomed, < solere, be accustoihed.] In music, in 
the usual, customary manner, 
solitude (sori-tud), n. [< ME. solitude, < OP. 
(and F.) solitude = It. solitudine, < L, solitudo, 
loneliness, < solus, alone: see sole^.} 1. The 
state of being alone ; a lonely life ; loneliness. 

Little do men perceive what solitude is, and how far it 
extendeth; for a crowd is not company. . . . It is a mare 
and miserable solitude to want true friends. 

Bacon, Friendship. 
O, might 1 hero 

In solitude live savage, in some glade 
Obscured ! MUton, P. L., ix. 1066. 

2. Remotene.ss from society; lack or utter 
want of companionship: applied to place: as, 
the solitude of a wood or a valley. 

The solitude of his little parish is become mattenr of 
great comfort to him. Law. 

3. A lonely, secluded, or unfrequented place ; 
a desert. 

We walked about 2 miles from ye citty to an agreeable 
solitude called Du I'lessis, a house belonging to y« King. 

Evdyn, Diary, June 7, IMi* 
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There is such an agreeable variety of fields, wood, water, 
and cascades that it is one of the most delightful noli- 
tudeK I ever saw. 

Pococke, Description of the Kast, II. i. 224. 
— SyXL 1. /Solitude, Retirement, Seclusion, LonelineKS, Lone- 
someness. Solitude is the condition of being absolutely 
alone, whether or not one haw been with others, or desires to 
escape from tliein ; as, the solitude of the Sphinx. Retirement 
is comparative solitude, produced by retiring, voluntarily 
or otherwise, from contact which one has had with others. 
Seclusion is stronger than retirement, implying the shut- 
ting out of others from access : after the Restoration Mil- 
ton for safety’s sake kept himself in retirement; indeed, 
except to a few trusted friends, he was in complete seclu- 
sion. Loneliness expresses the uncomfortable feelings, the 
longing for society, of one who is alone. Loncsomeness 
may be a ligliter kind of loneliness, especially a feeling 
less spiritual tlian physical, growing out of the animal 
instinct for society and tlio desii-e of protection, tlic con 
Bciousness of being iiloiie : as, (he lonestnneness of a walk 
througti a cemetery at iiiglit. Lonesooieness, more often 
than le/M'h'ness, may express the impression made upon the 
observer. 

solivagant a. [< li. .solus, alone, 

4- ol’ vaifan\ wander, roam : soe 

va(/mni.^ an s(drvaffous. [If are.] 

BOlivagOUS (so-liv'a-gus), a. [< Ij. solivof/us, 
wandoriiijx alone, ( solttsj alone, + ratjHs, wan- 
dering: rat/nr.'] Wandering alon(‘. JLtUci/, 

1727. [Knre.j 

SOlive (so-lev^'), 7i. [< f)F. sftlivr, solirvf , F. so- 

lire (Mli. rtdlox sohra, snfiva, soliria), a girder, 
joist; orif^in uncertain; pt'rliapH idt. < h. sub- 
lerarv, lift np from benesitli, HU])])ort : see sol- 
levnto, snllrvote, suhicvatr. ] A joist, rafter, or 
secondary beam of w<iod, either sjdit or sawtul, 
used in Inyiiifif ceilin^j^s or floors, and for rt'sting 
upon the main bejims. 

Bollar, SOller (sol'ar, -er), n. [Also solar; < 
ME. sollcr, .soHar, solrr, s(tforr,(. OF. solcr, solair, 
solirr, a floor, loft, granary, (M'llar, F. dial. 
solivVy a granary, = Fr. solar, .s<ther = It. so- 
Uire, solajo = AS. solcrc, solar = OS. soleri = 
Ml), solder, 1). :‘older = ML(J. solder, sailer = 
OH(f. sttleii, solfm, the pridoriurn, a guest- 
charaber, MI I( S. ,s‘o/r<“, sfdtere, G.soller, n balcony, 
an up})or room, pirrt't, < L. solarunn, a sunny 
place, a terracis tluy flat roof of a house ex- 
posed to the sun, a sun-dial, < .sy>/, the sun: see 
soH, sobmnm. Perhaps in some senses eon- 
fused with L. soluw, ^^rouml: H(‘e .voZ/l.] If. 
Originally, aii open gallery or baleony at the 
toj) of a house, ex]>osed to th<‘ sun; la’bu*, any 
iil>per room, loft, orga.rr<‘t. 

Thuu shult make soleris niul placis of thre chaumbris in 
the Bohip. Wychif, (len. vi. 10. 

2. An (devated eliamber in aehundi from which 
to watch th(i lamps burning befort* tin* altars. 
Encije. Hril., 11. 4711. — Sf. A story of a bouses 
Hee the (inotation. 



Sollcrct (i>) and jninbe 
14th <entury. 


Jdaison d trois estaijes. An Imuso of thrc<' sillers, floores, 
atorics, t)r lofts one over another. Nomenclatirr. (Nares.) 

4. In othtittiL a platfoian or resliu^?-plac(*. S(h> 
ladder-sollar and air-sollar. 

BOlleret ( sorer-el), 71. [Also solerel ; < F. soleret, 
dim. of OF. solcr, a slii)p(‘r, < sole, sole: see 
.srdcl.J The steel shoe 
foriiiinjj: (I part of armor 
in the fourteemth eentury 
and later, usually liaviiig 
splints overlap] nn^ one 
another and a lon^ ])oint 
or toe curved downward. 
It was worn only when llic foot 
was ill tile stiiTup, and could 
l)c removed when the rider ilis- 
moiintcd. See also cuts under 
armor and poulaine — Bear- 
paw BOlleret, the steel foot- 
covcrlng worn during the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, resembling remotely the broad foot of the bear. 
Compare snblniton. 

BOllevatet, r. /. See sidderale. 

BOllicitt, sollicitationt, et c . Soo sohn t, oi c . 
sol-lunar (soplfp^nllr), a. [< L. sol, the sun, + 
lima, the moon: see lunar.^ Proceeding from 
or due to the influence of both tlu^ sun aud the 
moon : in old imulicine applied to the influence 
supposed to be prodiic(*a on various diseases 
when the sun and moon are in conjunction. 
BOlmizatO (sol'mi-zat), r. t. ; pret. and jjp. sol- 
rtiizated, p]>r. solinizatiiuj. [< F. sol miser (as sol 
+ 7iii, notes of the gamut (cf. sol-fa), + -iser = 
E. -t-ce), + Tn 7)iHsie, to use solinization 

syllables. Also spelled solmisate. 

Bolmization (sol-mi-za/shon), 71 . [< F. solmisa- 
Uon ; as solm.i::atc 4 -km. (yf. ML. sohMfaeio{7i-).'] 
In muste, the act, process, or rt^sult of using cer- 
tain syllables lo name or represent the tones of 
the scale, or of a })articular series, as the scale 
of C. I’lic oldcBi and moRt important system of Holiniza- 
tioii is that attributed to tbiido d’Arozzo, early in the elev- 
enth century ; though this in turn appears to have been sug- 


gested by a similar usage among the ancient Greeks. (See 
gamut.) 'I’he series ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la (derived from the 
initial syllableH of the lines of a hymn to St. John, begin- 
ning *’ queant laxis ") was applied to the tones of each of 
the hexachords then recognized. heoMchord.) When 
a melody exceeded the limits of a single hexachord, a 
change from one series of syllables to another was made, 
which was called a mutation or modulation. Earlv in the 
sixteenth century, when the modem octave scale became 
establiHlied, the syllable si (probably taken from the ini- 
tials of tlie last line of the above hymn) was added for the 
seventh or leading tone. Somewhat later do was substi- 
tuted In Italy and Germany for ut, on account of its greater 
sonority. The series thus formed is still in use, though 
oilier systems have been proposed. Such other systems 
arc bo&'dization (bo, ee. di, ga, lo, ma, ni), also called hobi- 
zatinn ; bebization (la, he, ee. de, me, fe, ge) ; and dameniza- 
tion (da, me, ni, po, tu, la, be). In England and America, 
from before Uie middle of the seventeenth century to the 
ticginnlng of the nineteenth, an abbreviated system was 
used, including only mi, fa, sol, la. The ideal application 
of solmizatiun involves calling whatever tone is taken as 
the key-note do, irrespective of its pitch, and adjusting 
tlic other syllables accordingly, so that the scule-tones 
shall always be named by tlic same syllabi esrespee lively, 
and the various intervals by the same cumbinatiun of syl- 
lables. 'I’liis system is of ( cn called tliat of ilie movable do, 
since the pitch of do is varialile. What is called t\\o fixed- 
do system has also had considerable currency in Italy, 
France, and England, according to which tlic tone (' is 
always called do, D re, E mi, etc., and this too when the 
pitch of these tones is chromatically altered, the system 
therefore following the arbitrary features of the keyboai*d 
and the stall -notation. Tills system is regarded by many 
musicians as contrary to tht^ liistoric and logical idea of 
Bolmization, and its use in iCiigland and America is de- 
creasing. I’lie most important special application of sol- 
niizatiou in musical study is tliat of the tonic sol fa system 
(which see, under tonic), the syllables of which are doh, 
ray, me, fah, soh, lah, te. In the motatle-do system the 
sharp of any tone is iiulieaied by a syllatile beginning witli 
the same consonant as that of the tone, and using the vowel 
i: as. di for dot,fi for/aj, etc , and similarly the flat of 
any tone is indicated iiy a syilablo using the vowel e: ns. 
me for tni^, le for la\), etc. The minor scale is solmizatod 
in two ways: either beginning with la, and using the 
same syllanles ns ill the niajoi scale; or iiegiiining with 
do, and using sncli modifled syllables as may be needed 
(do, re, me, etc.). Tlie great utility of solinization lies in 
its ottering an abstract vocal notation of musical facts, 
wbereiiy they may be named, remembered, and studied. 
Also solmisation, solfamizatum, silfeijijio, and sul-fainy. 

BOlo (ho'Io), a. tind n. K It. solo, alono, < L. 
sohiSy Hol(3: sot; sido'^.'] 1. a. lu tnusie, uloiio; 

not (iombiiiotl with othtT voices or iiistrii- 
inoiits of otjual imjiortanct* ; not concerted. A 
solo pasHag(» may be accompanied, however, 
by voices tir instruments of less importance. — 
Solo organ, in oryan-buUding, a paitial organ introduced 
into large iiistrniiients, eontuiniiig ships of special power 
or clFcctivencss, such as are used m producing striking 
solo effects. Its kcylioard is usually the upper one when 
there arc four, or the lower when there arc three. Its 
stops are often connected with a sjiccial bellows, which is 
weighted with extra weights ; they are then sniil to be “ on 
a heavy wind.” Tlie choir-oi’gan is also sometimes loo8el> 
called the solo ortfnn. See oryani.— Solo pitch, in 7Mtsic, 
a special pitch <ir aceordatiira (se.oi datura) adopted iiy a 
solo performer upon a violin or othci solo instrument, so 
as to produce peculiar and startling effects.— BolO Btop. 
in oryan-buildinn, a stop either of special quality or placed 
on a heavy wind, so as to lie fitted foi the perfonnaiicc of 
solos. Hucli stops often occiii in eacli of the usual partial 
organs, imt in large instruments the most Important of 
them are gathered into a separate piudlal organ called the 
solo organ (see alaive). 

II. 71. It. pi. soli (-li), K. jd. solos (-loz). 
1. A melody, raovemeut, or work intended 
for or performed by a single performer, vocal 
or instrumental, with or witlioul accompaui- 
nient. Opposed to concerted piece, whc'ther 
chorus, duet, trio, or for a number of instru- 
ments. — 2. A game of cards, played usually by 
four persons, with a euchre pai k. 'I'hat player 
who bids highest — that Is, offers Ui take tlie greatest 
number of tricks alone, or, In a variety of the giiine, aided 
by a partner- plays against the rest. If lie lakes five or 
more tricks, he receives a payiuont from them ; if nut, he 
makes a payrtioiii them. 

solograph (soro-gr&f), w. [< L. sol, the sun, 4 
(ir. ypa(j)Kv, write.] A picture on pajier taken 
by the talbotype or calotype 
jiroeess. Sim7nonds. 

soloist (so' lo-i St), 71. l<solo 4 
-wf.] In in'nsic, a pc^rformer 
of solos, vocal or instrumen- 
tal. Also soUsl. 

Solomonic (sol-o-mon'ik), a. 

[< Solomon (see def.) 4 -ir.] 

Of or ]>ertaining to Solomon, 
son of David and his succes- 
sor as king of Israel: as. 

Solomonic wisdom. 

Solomon’s hyssop, Porch, 
servants. See hgssop, porch, 
servant. 

Solomon’s-seal (sora-monz- 
sel'), n. 1. A plant of the ge- 
nus Polygonatnm. Thecummon 
Solomon ’'s-soal in England is P. 
mtdiifUtrum, a plant with erect or 
curving stems 2 feet high, and flow- 
ers from one to eight iu a cluster. 



I. The tipper part «if 
the Sowerin): stem ofSol- 
t.moii'h-»ea 1 ( Pclyjg^na • 
turn gigtiuteum). a. 
1 he lower p.irl of the 
stem with the rhieonie. 
a, a flower ; f>, a fruit. 


Bolstdcion 

A smaller Old World *specieB is P, offiHnale, whose root 
(like that of P. rnultijlorum) is emetic, cathartic, etc., and 
was formerly much applied to bruises. In America P. 
giganteum is the great Solomon 's-saal, a species 2 to 7 feet 
high, with leaves 3 to 8 inches long, and two to night flow- 
ers in a cluster; and P. bifiorum is the smaller Solomon’s- 
seal, growing 1 to 3 feet nigh, with the peduncles com- 
monly two-flowered. The larger species are rather strik- 
ing plants; P. multi Aorum has been much cultivated. 
See also cut under rhizome. 

2. A symbol formed of two triangles interlaced 
or superjiosed, presenting a six-rayed figure, 
Compare new -False Solomon’s-Beal 
(a) See Smilacina. (b) Sec Maianthemum. 

SO-long (s6-16ng'), i7ite7'j. [Prob. a sailors^ per- 
version of salaam.'] &ood-by. Also so long. 
[Slang.] 

Solonian (so-lo'ni-an), a. [< L. SoUm, < Gr. 2d- 
Auv, Solon, ’+ -ian.J Of or pertaining to Solon, 
a famous lawgiver of Athens (about 594 B. c.): 
as, the Solo7iia7i Constitutions; Solonian legis- 
lation. 

Solonic (so-lon'ik), a. [< Ij. Solon (see Soloni- 
an) 4 -/(*.'] Same ns Solonian: as, the Solonic 
talents. 

Solon porcelain. See porcelain^. 

Solpuga (sol-pu'gii), 7t. [NL. (Herbst), < L. sol- 
pugn, salpuga, soiipuga, soUpngtta (as if < sol, 
sun, 4 pugnare, fight), solifugn (as if < sol, sun, 
4 fugere, llee), a kind of venomous insect, 
an ant or spider.] 1. The name-giving ge- 
nus of Solpiigidsc, having the tarsi more than 
three-jointed. Hee Galeodes. — 2. [/. c.] A 
memlier of this genus; a solifuge or weasel- 
sjiider. 

Solpugida ( sol-jiu' ji-dji) , n . pi. [N L. , < Soljmga 
+ -i(m.] All order ol arachnids. They have tra- 
cheal respiration, the 



Datamet f^rardt, tint* of t!u‘ Sotpuffidm. 
(About two thirds n.'itur.il size.) 


ccphalulliurax anti 
abdomen distinct 
(the former sogmoiit- 
ed into a largo cepha- 
lic and small thoracic 
part), the alxicmcii 
annuluted, the cheli- 
cercs ono-joiiitcd and 
chclalo, (he paljii 
long and slender, ex- 
tending forward, the 
first pair of legs jial- 
pitonn anti iiorrect, 
the otlier legs ending 
in pairs of claws, ami 
the eyes two in num- 
ber The whole body 
and the limbs are 
clothed with hairs. 

These arachnids re- 
sernide large hairy 
Bjiiders externally, 
but are more nearly 
related to scorpioiib. 

The head is largely made up of the massive chclatc falces. 
The only or the leading family is Galeudidee or Solpugulte. 
Also Sulpuffidea, Solp-uffides, and in later variant form 
fugte. Galeodea is a synoiiyin, 

Solpugidse (sol-pu'ji-dro, w. pi. [Nli., < Soi- 
Jtnga 4 -idm.] A family of arachuidaus, named 
from the genus Solpnga : synonymous with Ga- 
leodidir. 

Solpugidea (sol-pu-jid'e-a), 71. pi. [NL., < Sol- 
pnga 4 -id-ca.] Same as Solpugida. Also 
called Galeodea. 

BOlsteadt (sol'stcd), w. [< L. sol, sun, 4 E. 
stead. Cf. suristead and solstice.] Hamc as 
solstice. [Rart;.] 

If it be gathered about the summer solstead. 

Ilolland, tr. of Pliny, xxvl. 6. 

solstice (sol'stis), n. [Formerly also sohtticy; 

< ME. solstice, < OF. (and F.) solstice = Hp. P'g. 
solMiiHo = It. solsti/:;io, < L. solstihum, the s(3- 
stiee, a point in the ecliptic at which the sun 
seems lo stand still, < sol, the sun, 4 -stitium, 

< status, pT>. of sisfere, make to stand still, a re- 
duplicated form of stare = E. stand: see sol^, 
stand, n.nd sist. Cf . annist ice,] 1. In <i«frow.: 
(ii) The time at which the sun is at its peatest 
distance from the equator, and when its diur- 
nal motion in declination ceases, which hap- 
pens about June 2l8t, when it enters Cancer 
(tin; summer solstice ), and about December 22d, 
■when it enters Capricorn (the winter solstice), 
(?>) A solstitial point. Hence — 2. Figura- 
tively, eulmination or turning-point; furthest 
limit. 

He died before his time, perhaps, not yet come to the 
soUtiee of his age. Burton, Ariat. of Mel., p. 873. 

Sf. A stopping or standing still of the sun. 

The supernatural voUtiee of the sun in the days of 
Joshua. Sir T. BrownB. 

solsticlonf, n. [ME. sol8iiciou7i, also solstacion, 

< OF. *solsUcio7i, < L. solstitium, the solstice; see 
solstice.] A solstitial point. 
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In this heved of Cancer le the grettegt decllnacloun 
northward of the sonne, and therfor ia he cleped the aoZ- 
ttidoun of Bomer. Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. 17. 

BOlsticyt, n, [< L. solstitium, solntice : see sol- 
atice.l Same as solstice. 

The high-heated year 
Ib in her solfttiry, 

Middleton and Jiawley, World Tost at Tennis, Ind. 
solstitial (sol-stish'al), a. [< F. solstitial ^ sol- 
sticial = Sp. Tg. sol'sticial = It. solslisialCy < L. 
solstitialis, < solstitiumj solstice: see solsticc,'\ 
1. Of orpertahiin^ to a solstice : as, a solstitial 

I mint. — 2. Happoiiiiijr at a solstice — especial- 
y, with reference to tlie northern hemisphere, 
at the summer solstice, or midsummer. 

The Bun 

Had . . . from the south U> bring 
SoletHiaX aiimmer b heat. Milt on, P. L., x. 656. 

Solstitial armil. Bee annil, L— Solstitial point, one 
of the two points in the ecliptic which are furthest from 
the equator, and at which the sun arrives at the time of 
the solstices. They are diametrically opposite to eacli 
other, and the distance of each from the equator Is equal 
to the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

solubility (sol-u-biri-ti), n. f= K. soluhllite = 
Bp. solubilidad:=V^. solubilidadr = It. solubilita : 
<NL. ^ solubilita {f-)Sy < L. solubilis, soluble: see 
soluble.'] 1. The property of bidn^ soluble; 
that property of a body which nuiders it sus- 
ceptible of solution ; suscept ildlity of bcdni? dis- 
solved in a fluid. — 2. In bof., a capabilily of 
sejiaratinf? easily into parts, us that- of certain 
legumes to divide transversely into purts or 
joints. — 3. Capability of beinji^ solv(‘d, resolved, 
answered, cleared uj>, or disc'iitanf^led, as a 
problem, a question, or a doubt . 
soluble (soru-bl), a. [< F. soluble = Sp. soluble 
= Pg. soluvel = It. solubile, < Jj. soluhilisj dis- 
solvable, < .•iolvere, solvt‘, dissolve* : see .s*r>/?r.] 
1. Capable of beiiif? dissolvt*d in a flui<l; ea])a- 
ble of solution; dissolvable. — 2. Ki{.(nratively, 
capable of boiii^ solved or resolved, us an al- 
gebraical e(iuation ; capable of l^eiiig disen- 
tangled, cleared up, uiifol<ied, or settled by(*x- 
plauatiou, as a doubt, question, etc.; solvable. 

Had ho denuunced it us a fruitless (jursthm, and (t<» un- 
derstanding) soluble by none, the worbl mlglit have been 
spared a large library of reHultless disi»ntuti<Mi. 

Sir ir. llmnUton. 
More soluble is this knot 
Hy gentleness than war. Tennyson, I’rincess, v. 

3t. Relaxed; loose; open. 

Ale is their eating and their drinking, surely, which 
keej^s their luxllcs clear and soluble 

Ile.au, ami FI., Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 
And then, if Balaam’s ass hath but an audible voice and 
a soluhle purse, he shall l)e preferred before bis master, 
were he ten prophets. llev. T. Adams, Works, 1 nii). 

Soluble blue, cotton, glass, indigo. Bee the nouns.-- 
Soluble bOU^e, a bougie eomiiosed of substamtcis which 
melt at the body-temi)crature : used for the purpose of 
administering medicament to the uretlinil mucous lueni- 
brane.— Soluble guncotton. Same as dinitrocAlulose ~ 
Soluble oil. see castoT-ml. - Soluble soap. Bee soap. 1. 
solubleness (sol'u-bl-ncs), u. Soluble charac- 
ter or property; solubility, 
solum (so'liim), 71. [L., the ground, the earth, a 
rcfrion: see fn Scots la u\ ground; 

a piece of ground. 

SOlund-gOOSe (so'lnnd-gos), n. Same as .solau- 
goose. 

solus ( so'Iub), [L. : see soZr*^.] Alone: used 
chiefly in dramatic directions: as, enter the 
king solus. The femiiiiiu* form is .^ola, 
solute (so-lut'), [< ME. solute, < L. solutus, 
pp. of itoicerc, loose, releasi^, set free : see solve.] 
If. Loose; free. 

Solute or sondy landes thai require, 

Bo that aboute or under hem be do 
A certayne of futte lunde us thui desire. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E, 'F. S.), p. itKS. 
As to the interpretation of the Hcriptures solute and at 
large, there have been divers kinds introduced aiui de- 
viseil, some of them rather curious and unsafe than sober 
and warranted. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

at. Relaxed; hence, joyous; meiTy. 

Bacchus, purple god of joyous wit, 

A brow solute, and ever-laughing c‘yc. 

Young, Night Thoughts, ii. 579. 

3. In bot., free; not adhering: opposed to ad- 
nate: as, a solute stipule. — 4. Boluble: as, a 
solute salt. 

SOlutet (so-lut'), V. t. [< L. solutus, pp. of sol- 
vere, loosen, solve : see solve, solute, a.] To 
dissolve; also, to resolve; answer; absolve. 

What will not boldness bid a man say, when he hath 
made an argument against himself which he cannot so- 
lute f 

Bp. Ridley, in Bradford’s Works (Parker Soc., 1858), II. 398. 
solution (so-lu'shoii), 71 . [< ME. soluciou, < OF. 
solution, soluciou, F. solution = Pr. solution = Sp. 
soludon = Pg. solugdo = It. soluzione, < L. solu- 
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iio(7i-), a loosing, dissolving, < solvere, pp. solu- 
tus, loose, resolve, dissolve : see solve. ] 1 . The 
act of separating the parts of anybody; dis- 
ruption ; rupture ; fracture ; breach : as, a solu- 
tion of contiuuity (see below). — 2. The trans- 
formation of matter from a solid or gaseous 
state to the liquid state by means of a liquid 
called the 8olve7tt or menstruum ; the state of 
being dissolved. The nature of the phenomenon de- 
ends upon whether choniicul action is or is not present. 

olution in the physical sense- the common and proper 
use of the word— is illustrated by dissolving sugar or 
salt in water, or silver in mercury ; here, and in similar 
cases, when l)y the removal of the li(]uid (as by evapo- 
ration) the original solid is obtained, the process is es- 
sentially a change of molecular state, from the solid to 
the liquid, and hence accompanied by the absorption of 
heat; this is strikingly seen in frecziiig-niixiureB. The 
word Is not infrequently used, howcvci, when the phe- 
nomenon is one of chemical combinatbtn only, as when sil- 
ver dissolves in nitric acid, forming a new substance, sil- 
ver nitrate; this, as is geiiemlly ti*ue of chemical union, 
is accompanied by the evolution of heat. The two phe- 
nomena, physical and chemical, may both be present in 
solution at the same time, and the hue between them of- 
ten cannot be sharply drawn ; glacial acetic acid dissolves 
in water and at the same time combines with it, the lib- 
eration of heat of the elicmical pari of tlic process over- 
balancing the absorption of heat in the ph>Bical. The 
solution of a gas in a litpiid, as of amnioniu giui in water 
(also ca.\liid absorjrition), is essentially the physical prtajess 
of tlio change of the gas to the liquid, and hence is ac- 
companied with the evolution of heat. The term solu- 
tion is also sometimes applied to the absorption t»f gases 
by solids, as when pallauitim atisorbs or dissolves hydro- 
gen gas, forming a true alloy with it. The solubility of 
any stdid is eousiant at a given temperature, and may be 
accurately •leterinined by experiment. It may be in- 
creased or diminished by the presence of other substances 
ill solution. The solubility of any gas also is constant 
under the same conditions. It varies with the tempera- 
ture, the pressure, the nature of the liquid, and the mat- 
ters in solution in it In a mixture of gases, eacli is dis- 
solved in the same quantity as if it were present alone 
under the same tension as in the mixture. 

3. The liquid ]»r(idue(*d us a result of the process 
or a<*tiou abovt* described; tbt* prt'parution 
luadt* by dissolving a solid in a liquid: as, a 
solution of salt, sotia, or alum; solution of iron, 
etc. — 4. A lupiid or dissolved state or condi- 
tion; unsettled state; suspense. 

Ills I l.eHsing’sl was a mind always in solution, which the 
•livine order of things, as it is called, could not precipitate 
into any of the tra<iitional forms of crystallization, and in 
Hhich the time to come was already fermenting. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist scr., p. 318. 

5. The act of solving, working out, explaining, 
<d<‘aring tip, or settling, or the state of being 
solved, ex])hiined, cleared up, or st‘ttled; reso- 
lution; ('X])lanatioii : as, the sadiiUon of a diffi- 
cult jirobleiii or of a doubt in casuistry. 

It is accordinge to nature no man to do that wherby he 
sliiilde take ... a praye of a nother iiiunnes ignoruuiice. 
Of this matter Tulli writetli many propre examples and 
<luieKe solutions. Sir T. Flyot, Tins Oovernour, iii 4. 

In his singular “Ode inscribed to W, H. Channiiig” 
there is a hint of a possible solution of (he slavery prob- 
lem. O. W'. Holmes, EnierHon, viii. 

6. A method of solving or linally clearing u]i or 
settling something. Speeitically — 7. The aii- 
SAver to ti firoblem or puzzle of any kind, toge- 
ther with the proof that that answer is correct. 
— 8. Dissolution; a dissolving. 

Easy and frequent solutions of conjugal society. 

Locke, (Ivil Oovoriiment, § 80. 

9t. Release; deliverance; discharge. Imp. Diet. 
— 10. In med., the termination of a disease, 
esi>ecially when accornitanied by critical symp- 
toms ; the crisis of a diH<*a8e. — 11. In civil law, 

payment,; satisfaction of a cretlitor Alcoholic 

solution. Sue tincture. Algebraic solution of an 
equation, a solution by means of un algebmic fonnula, 
especiiiily by radicals.— AqueoUB solution, a snlntion 
whose solvent or iiieiistruum is water. — Barreswiirs 
solution, a test for bugar similar to Feliling’s solution.— 
Burnett’s solution. Bee Burnett’s liquid, under liquid. — 
BuroW’S solution, a solutiitn of aluminium siibucetate, 
used as a local ubtringent in skin -affections. — Cardan’s 
solution, the ordinary algebraic solution of a cubic. See 
eubie. Cayley’S solution, (a) A solution of the general 
eiihic. Let U — o t)e ilio cubic, D its discriminant, and J 
its cubicovariaiit, tlieu the solution follows from 

f i) yi)+.i { f'vyD-J. 

Tliese cuho roots can always be extracted, (h) A solu- 
tion of tlie general quartic, due to Professor (-ayley. Let 
TT - 0 he fln! qiiartfc, II Its Hessian, B its quudrinvariant, 
T its eubinvariant or catalecticant, and c,, Cj., c, the roots 
of the cu l)ic c * Sc f T = 9, then the solution follows from 

(c,-ca) I (Ca-c.) gH “~c,U 

+ (Cl -e.D y u = 0. 

The square roots can always be extracted.— Chemical 
solution, the solution of a solid body in a liquid which 
is caused by or accompanied with a chemical reaction 
between the solid and the solution, as of zinc in dilute 
sulphuric acid. Clemens’S solution, a solution of ar- 
senic bromide, used in the treatment of diabetes. - Com- 

OUnd solution of iodine. Samo as LugoVs solution.— 

ompound solution of sodium horate. Bame as Do- 
bell's Kofnfion.— Descartes’s solution, an algebraical su- 
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lution of the general biquadratic equation, differing from 
Ferrari's only in the method of investigation. — Dobell’8 
solution, a solution containing sodium borate 120 grains, 
sodium bicartiunate 120 grains, crystallized carbolic acid 
24 grains, glycerin k duidouiice, water to make 10 fluid- 
ounces.— Donovams solution, a solution of arsenic io- 
dide 1, red iodide of mercury I, water 98 parts : alterative. 
Also called solution ojt iodide, of arsenic and mercury.— 
Ethereal solution, a solution whose solvent or men- 
struum is an ether, usually sulphuric ether. — Euler’S so- 
lution, a solution of a biquiidratie. after the second term 
has been got i id of. It diflers little from Ferrari’s solution. 
— Fehling’S solution, an aqueous solution of copper sul- 
phate, Rochelle salts, and sodiiini hydrate. When heated 
with any reducing sugar, as dcxti ose, copper suhoxid is de- 
osited from it. It is used in the analysis of saccharine 
odies, and as a qualitative test of the presence of sugar. 

- Ferrari’s solution, a solution of the general biquadrat- 

ic. Bee biquadratic equation, under equatim. — Fowler’S 
solution, a solution of arsenioiis acid 1, potassium hi- 
cai’bonate 1, compound tincture of lavender 8, water 95 
parts : one of the best vehicles for administering arsenic. 
Also called liquor potassii arsenitis, svhdion o/ arsenite of 
jH)tasnum, and ague-drop. General solution. Bee dif- 
/erential equation, under equation. — Goadby’S solution, 
a preparation for presen ing uniinal substances, made 
with hay-salt, corrosive siihlimate or uisenious acid, and 
water. Thomas, Med. Diet.— Hall’S solution Of Stl^Ch- 
nine, a solution of strychnine acetate 16 grains, dilute 
acetic acid ^ Iluidouncc, ulcoliol 4 (Inidounccs, compound 
tincture of cardamom Go minims wiitrr to make 1(( fluid- 
ounces. — Heavy solution, in 7ninernl., a li(|tiid of high 
density, as a solution of mercurii* iodide in potassium io- 
dide (called the Sonstadt or Thoulet solid wn), liaving a max- 
inium specifle gravity of .8.2, or of borotungstate of cad- 
mium (Klein solution), specific gravity 8.0, used as a grav- 
ity-solution (which see).— Improper solution, a func- 
tion which solves a given diflerential equation, but also 
solves an equation either of lower order or of the same 
order but of lower degna!. Javelle’s solution, potas- 
siiiiii carbonate 58, chlorinated linn* 80, water 802 parts. 
Also called solution of chlorinated potassa. — Labar- 
raque’B solution, same as Labarraque.’s fluid (which 
see, under Loffler’S solution, a saturated alco- 

holic solution of methyl blue 30 parts, and 100 parts of 
a 1:10,(MK) aqueous solution of potassium hydrate: used 
in staining bacteria. — LugOl’S solution, a solution of 
iodine 5, pota.ssium iodide 10, water 85 parts. Also called 
compound solution of iodine . — MagenffiO’S solution Of 
morphine, morphine Biilphnte 10 gniins, water 1 fluid- 
ounce: used to administer morphine liypodermieally. — 
Mechanical solution, the mere union of a solid with 
a liquid in such a manner tiiut its uggri'gate form is 
changeil without any alteration of the chemical proper- 
ties of either the solid or its s«»lvent: thus, suguj* dis- 
solves in water without either iinclcrguing aiij chemical 
change.— Mechanical solution of a problem. Bee me- 
c/wnticfri.— Mineral solution. See ?/o mral —■ Nessler’s 
solution. Bame as Fessler’s reagent (which see, under re- 
agent). -Numerical solution, a solutitm of an etiuatJon 
by nieatis of numerioni apiiroxiination. — Particular so- 
lution. Sec dijferential equatinn, under equation. — Fas- 
teur’B solution, in hot , a liquid holding in solution a 
small percentage of certain inorganic salts and a larger 
peri'entnge of certain organic suhstances, einj)loye<l in the 
cultivation of the lower forms of vegetable life, such as 
bacteria, yeast-cells, and fungi, for purposes of study. 
The composition is — potassium phosphate 2o parts, cal- 
cium phosphate 2 jiarth, magneKlum sulphate 2 parts, 
aninionitini tartrate loO parts, cane sugar 1,500 parts, 
distilled water 8,.87<) parts. — Pearson’s arsenical so- 
lution, crystallized sodium nrsenifite 1, water 699 parts. 
— Pierlot’B solution, an a(|iu‘0U8 solution of ammo- 
niiim valerianate to which is added some of the alco- 
holic extract of valerian. — Proper solution, a function 
which satisfles a dilferential equation, and m» equation of 
lower order nor of the same order but of 1 ow«t degree. “ 
Saturated solution, a solution w inch at th(‘ given tem- 
perature cannot he iiiade to contain more of the given 
substance than it already contains, the adhesion of the 
liquid to tlie suhstance being just balanced by the eohe- 
sioii of the particles of the solid body in contact witti it. 

— Simpson’s solution, same as Ferrari's solution.-- 
Singular solution. Bee differential equation, uiulei equa- 
tion. Solution of acetate of ammonia, m phar., a 
solution composed of diliiti* acetic acid 100 parts, am- 
monium caihonate added to the jannt of neutiulization : 
a valuable diaphoretic and dim otic. Also called spirit of 
Mindererus. Solution Of albumen, a test solution con- 
sisting of the white of one egg ti ltiirat»‘d with foiii ounces 
of water, and llltered - used in idiannaceiitical work. - So- 
lution Of an equation. Bee equation — Solution of 
continuity, in surg , the separation of iiarts iiorinally 
continuoUH, as by a fracture, laceration, etc. — Solution 
of lime, a clean saturated boliition of slaked lime in 
water, useful us an antacid, astringent, and tonic, ('oiii- 
monly called lime outer. — Solution Of potassa, in 
2 ihar., n\\ aqueous solution of pohissiuni h>drute, KIlO, 
containing .5 jier cent, of the hydrate • an antacid, diuretic, 
and untilithic. Alsocalh‘d liquor 2 >otassn\ Solution Of 
soda, in phar., an aqiieoiis solution containing 5 per 
cent, of Bodinin hydrate.— Solution Of BOdlum caT- 
bOlate, in phar., crystals of carbolic a«‘ld .80. sodium 
hydrate 2, water 28 parts. Also called phenol sodnjue. - 
Solution of subacetate of lead, a solution comiiosed 
of lead acetate 170, lead oxid 320, water 1,710 parts ■ a use- 
ful astringent and sedative for external use. Also called 
Goulard' s extract. Sonstadt solution, a solution of 
mercury iodide in potassium i<»didc. See- specific grav- 
ity, under gravity. — Standardized solution, a .solution 
whose strength or composition has bt*en accurately deter- 
mined, and wliich ia uaeil as a standard of compaiisoii.-- 
Thompson’s solution of phosphorus, a solution eoii- 

taining phosphorus, absolute alcohol, spirit of ptqquT- 
mint, and glycerin. Trigonometrical solution, a solu- 
tion of an equation by means of trigononietrie functions. 
For an example, hoc cubic equation, under Van 

Swleten’s solution, a solution of mercury iierchlorid.— 
Vlemlngkx’B solution, a solution composed of lime 1, 
sulphur 2, water 20 parts boiled down to 12 parts. 

solutive (sora-tiv), a, [< Holntc + -/>«'.] 1, 

Tending to dissolve*; loosening; laxative. 
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Abstenim and opening, and tolvUve m mead. 

Baoon^ Nat. Hist., | 848. 

2. Capable of being dissolved or loosened. Imp, 
Diet, 

solvability (sol-va-bil'i-ti), n, f< solvable + 
-itu (see ’hility),'] 1 , Capability of being solved ; 
solubility^: as, the solvability of an equation. — 
2f, Ability to pay all just debts; solvency, 
solvable (hoI* va-bl), a. [< F. solvablcy payable ; 
as solve 4- •<ible,'] If. Payable. 

Some of those corrodios (where the property was altered 
into a sot Bumme of money) was mwme out of the ex- 
chequer. Fuller, Ch. Hist, VI. 320. (Davies.) 

2t. Solvent. 

Was this well done of him [David, at Adullam], to be 
protector-general of outlaws, thftrel)y defying justice, de- 
frauding creditors, defeating God’s command, which pro- 
vided that the debtor, if not solvahle, should be sold for 
satisfaction ? Fuller, lisgah Sight, II. xiii. 32. 

8, Capable of being solved, resolved, or ex- 
plained: as, equations above the fourth degree 
are not solvable by moans of radicals. 

Also solvible. 

solvableness (sorva-bl-nes), a. Solvability. 
Solvay process. Soo soda, i . 
solve [solv), V, t,; prot. and pp. solved, p{)r. solv^ 
ing, [< ME. solveu, < OF. solver, vcu iiacularly 
soudre, F. soudre = Sp. Pg. solver = It. solvere, 
< L. solvere, pp. solutus, loosen, relax, solve, < 
SO; for apart (soo se~, and ef. sober), + lucre, 
loosen, = Gr. T^vriv, loosen, sot free, release : see 
losc^, loose. Ilonee ult. (< \i, solvere) l£i. solva-- 
hie, solvent, soluble, solute, soluHou, etc., absolve, 
absolute, assoil, dissolve, dissolute, resolve, reso- 
lute, etc.] 1. To loosen; disentangle: unrav- 
el; hence, to explain or clear up the difficulties 
in; resolve; explain; make clear; remove per- 
plexity from: as, to solve a difficulty, a puzzle, 
or a problem. 

If her wretched captives ceiild not sofoc and interpret 
those riddles, she witli groat cruelty fell upon them in 
their hesitation and confusion, and tore them to pieces. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, x. 
The most subtile and powerful intellects have been 
labouring for centuries to solve these dltncultlcs. 

Macaulay, Sadler's Law of Population. 

2. To determine; put au end to; settle. 

lie . . . would . . . sdw high dispute 
With conjugal caresses. Milton, J’. L., viii. 66. 

Centuries elj^sed before the attempt to solve the groat 
schism of the East and West by u Council. 

Pusey, Eirenicon, p. 91. 

3, To determine or work out by rule; oi)erate 
on by calculation or mathematical processes, 
so as to bring out the required result : as, to 
solve a problem in mathematics. — 4. To dis- 
solve; melt. [Kare.] 

Under the influence of the acid, which partly destroys, 
partly stives the membranes. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 351. 

BOlvet (solv), n, [< solve, r.] Solution. 

But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 

The sdve is this, that thou dost coiiimon grow. 

Shale., Sonnets, Ixix. 

solvency (sorven-si), n, [< solven(t) + -cy.] 
The state of being solvent ; ability to jiay all 
just debts or just claims. 

Our speech . . . was of tithes and creeds, of beeves and 
grain, of oominodities wot and dry, and the solvenq/ of the 
retail dealers. Scott, Hob Hoy, ill. 

SOlvend (sorvond), n, [< L. sohendum, fut. 
pass. part, of solvere, loosen, dissolve : soo 
solve.’] A substance to bo dissolved. 

Solutions differ from chemical compounds in retaining 
the properties both of the solvent and of the solvtmd. 

C. TmrUinson. 

solvent (sorvent), a. and n. [z= Sp. It. sol- 
vente, < L. solven(t-)8, ppr. of solvere, loosen, dis- 
solve: HGvt solve.] I. a. 1. Having the power 
of dissolving: as, g solvent body. — 2. Able or 
sufficient to pay all just debts: as, a solvent 
person or estate. Specifically-- (a) Able to pay one’s 
debts as they become duo in the ordinary course of busi- 
iiess. (b) Having property in such amount and situatioii 
that all one's debts can be collected out of it by legal pro- 
eesB. See insolvency, (c) Of BufUcIout value to pay all just 
debts : as, the estate is solvent. 

II, n. Any fluid or substance that dissolves 
or renders other bodies liquid; a menstruum. 
Water is of all solvents the most common and most useful. 
Alcohol is the solvent of resinous bodies and of some 
other similarly constituted substances: naphtha, oil of 
turpentine, and ether are solvents of caoutchouc ; ohlorln 
and aqua regiu, or nitromuriatic acid, are solvents of gold. 
The universal solvent sought bv the alchemists. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 315. 

solver (sol'vAr), n. [< solve + -er^.] One who 
solves, in any sense of the verb, 
solvible (sol'vi-bl), a. See solvable. 

SOlyt, adv. An obsolete form of solely. 
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soni^t* An old spelling of some, sum^. 
som*^, n. [Hubs, somii, the silure.] The sheat- 
fish, Silums glanis. 

It [isinglass] is a Russian kind, obtained from the blad- 
ders of the som fish. Sd. Amer., N. S., LVIIl. 188. 

SOma^ (so'ma), n . ; pi. somata (-mnrtft). [NL., 
< Gr. atj/ia, the body, a dead body,’ body as op- 
posed to spirit, material substance, mass, etc., 
also a person , body, human being. ] Body, spe- 
ciflcally — (a) In anat. and zodl., the entire axial part of 
the body of an animal ; the corpus minus the membra; 
the liead, neck, trunk, and tail, without^ the limbs. (6) In 
thed., the body as distinguished from the psyche or soul, 
and the pneuma or spirit. 

SOina**^ (so'mji). n. [< Skt. soma (= Zend hao- 
ma), juice, < y su, press out. Of. Gr. oTrdf, juice, 
sap (see opium), L. sucus, sucens, juice (see suc- 
culent).] 1. In ancient India, a drink having 
intoxicating properties, expressed from the 
stems of a eoi*tain plant, and playing an impor- 
tant part in sacrifices, being offered especially 
to the god Indra. It was personified and dei- 
fied, and worshiped as a god. — 2. An East In- 
dian plant, the probable source of the beverage 
soma. It is believed to be of the milkweed family and 
of the species now classed as Sarcostemma brevimfrma 
(the AsdepUis acida of Roxburgh). This is a twining 
plant, with jointed woody stems of the size of a quill, 
and numerous succulent branches which ai‘e pendulous 
when unsupported. The flowers are small, greenish- 
white, and fragrant, in clefpint small umbel-liko cymes 
at the ends of the branehlets. The plant yields a mild 
acidulous milky juice, which appears to have formed the 
basis of the drink called sorna (see dcf. 1). The juice of 
more than one species may have been thus used. The 
plant grows in dry rocky places in India and Burma. 
Also called motm-jlard (from mythological associations) 
and swallowwori. 

3. In later Hind, myth., the moon, or the 

deity of the moon. 

SOmacule (so'ma-kul), w. [< NIj. *8omactUum, 
dim. of soma, < dr. aiofia, body : see soma ^ .] The 
smallest portion of protoplasm which can retain 
its physiological properties — that is, the chem- 
ical molecule of protoplasm. Foster. 

Soinaj (so-maj'), w. [< Hind, somdj, a church, 
an assembly, < Skt. samdja, assembly, < sam, to- 
gether, + v'q;, drive. Ct. Brahmo-Soniaj.] ISee 
Brahmo-SomoJ. 

soma-plant (so'mji-plant), n. Hame as soma, 2. 
Somaschian (sq-mas'ki-an), n. [< Soruascha 
(see def.) + -tan.] A member of a Homan 
Catholic congregation, founded at Soraascha, 
near Milan, in Italy, in the first half of the 
sixteenth century: it adopted the rules of St. 
Augustine. 

Somateria Csd-ma-te'ri-a), n. [NL. (Leach, 
1819), so called in allusion to the? down on the 
body; < Gr. aCipa{r-), body, + ipfov, wool.] A 
genus of Auatidie of the subfamily FuUgulin», 
including various marine ducks of large size, 
with copious down on the under parts, with 
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which the female lines the nest, and large, diver- 
siform, variously feathered or gibbous bill ; the 
eiders or eider-ducks. The common elder is S. wof. 
lissima; the king-duck is S. spectatrUis; the imeetacled 
eider is S. fischeri ; Stoller’s eider is S. stelleri. The genus 
is often dismembered into Somateria proper, Brionetta, 
Lampronetta, and Heniconetta (or Pdystirta), respectively 
represented by the four species named. They inhabit arc- 
tic and northerly regions, and are related to the scoters 
(QSdemia). See Pvlysticta, and cut under eider-duck. 
somatic (so-mat'ik), a, [= F. somatique, < Gr. 
oupaTtsd^, pertaining to the body, bodily, < erw- 
fia, the body: see somah] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the body or material organism, as distin- 
guished from the soul, spirit, or mind ; physi- 
cal ; corporeal; bodily. 

It was shown that in the British official nosology mental 
diseases were classifled as disorders of the intellect, the 
idea of somatic disease as iiM»ociated with insanity being 
studiously ignored. f)r. I^e. 

We need here to call to mind the continuity of our pre- 
sentations, and especially the existence of a background 
of organic sensations or somaHo consciousness, as it is va- 
riously termed. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 68. 
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2. Of or pertaining to the soma: as, the longi- 
tudinal somatic axis lies in the meson. — 3. Of 
or pertaining to the cavity or interior hollow 
of the body of an animal, and especially to the 
body-walls of such cavity ; parietal, as distin- 
guished from visceral ov splanchnic ; coelomatio; 
somatopleural.— 4. Pertaining to mass.—So- 
matio anthropology, that division of anthropology 
which deals with anatomical points.— Somatlo cavity, 
the omlomatic cavity, bodv-cavity, or coslom: distin- 
guished from evlterie cavity, from which it is usually shut 
olf completely. The interiors of the thorax and abdomen 
are somatic cavities. Bee cuts under Aetinozoa, Cam- 
panulafia, and Hydrozoa. 

In the Ooelenterata, the somatic cavity, or enterocoele, 
is in free communication with the digestive cavity. 

Huxley, Anat Invert., p. 50. 

Somatic cells, in hot, cells forming a part of the body 
of the individual, not specitleally modified for any other 
purpose : said sometimes of those colls of plants which 
take port in vegetative reproduction.— Somatic death, 
death of the body as a whole : contrasted with death of 
any of its ports.— Somatic musculature, the musoles 
of the Bomatopleure ; that one of the two chief layers of 
muscles which is subjacent to the dermic or outer epithe- 
lium : contrasted with splanchnic museufature.— Somat- 
ic velocity, the mass of matter through which a dis- 
turbance is propagated in a unit of time while advan- 
cing along a prism of unit sectional area ; mass-velocity. 
Rankins. 

BOmatical (sq-mat'i-kal), a. [< somatic 4* -aZ.] 
Same as somatic. Bailey, 1727. 

SOmatiCB (so-mal'iks), n. [PI. of somatic (see 
-ics).] Same as somatology, 1. 

SOmatism (sd'ma-tizm), n . ' [< Gr. rT6)/za(r-), the 
body, 4 - -/a7w.] ‘Materialism. 

SOmatist (so'ma-tist), n. [< Gr. aC>pa(T-), the 
body, 4- -isL] *t)ue who acimits the existence 
of corportsal or material beings only ; one who 
denies the existence of spiritual substances; a 
matc^rialist. 

And so our unnatural somatists know none of the most 
excellent substances, which actuate all the rest, but only 
the more base and gross, which are actuated by them. 

Baxter, Dying Thoughts. 

somato-SBtiological ( so "ro a-to-e ti -q-1 o j 'i-kal) , 
a. [ < Gr. Gt,nia(j-), body, + K. setiology + -ic-al.] 
Pertaining to or regarding the body as a cause 
(as of disease). B. C. Mann, Psychol. Med., 
p. dl. 

BOmatOCyst (Bd'ma-io-sist), n. [< Gr. fTf^a(r-), 
the body, 4“ , ’’bladder : soo cyst.] The in- 

flated stem or body of some 8i])bonophorans, or 
oceanic hydrozoans, serving as a pneumatocyst 
or air-sac to float or buoy these organisms, as in 
the case of the Portuguese man-of-war. Soo 
Calycophora, Siphonophora^, and cuts under 
phyidw. and Pliysalia. 

BOmatocystic (sfV'ma-to-sis'tik), a. [< somato- 
cyst + -%€.] Vesicular or cystic, as the body- 
cavity of a sipbouophorous hydrozoan ; of or 
pertaining to a somatocyst. 

somatogenic (86'''ma-tq-jen'ik), a. [< Gr. 
//a(r-), the body, + produced: see -ge- 

nous.] Originating in the soma, body, or physi- 
cal organism in consequence of its conditions 
of environment: noting those modifications or 
biological characters which an organism ac- 
quires in reacting upon its material surround- 
ings. 

He [l*rof. Weismann] uses the term somatoaenic to ex- 
press those characters which first appear in the body it- 
self, and which follow from the reaction of the soma uitder 
direct external influences. Nature, XL. 531. 

Bomatologic (s6^ma-to-loj'ik), a. [< somatoU 
og-y + -ic.] Same tiH somatological, 

somatological (s6'*'ma-to-loj'i-kal), a. [< so- 
ma tol og-y 4* -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to soma- 
tology in any sense, especially to somatology 
as a department of anthropology; physical; 
corporeal; material. 

somatolodcally (so^ma-to-loj'i-kal-i), adv. As 
regards physique or bodily frame; physically; 
from the point of view of somatology. Science, 
XII. 227. 

somatology (sd-ma-tol'o-ji), n. [= F. soma- 
tologie; < Gr. a€)fia(T-), tne body, -f -h)yia, < 
yeir, speak: see -ology,] 1. The science of liv- 
ing or organized bodies, considered with regard 
only to their pbvBical nature or structure, it in- 
cludes natural nisiory in the usual sense, as embracing 
zoblogy, botany, anatomy, and physiology, and differs from 
biology only in taking no account of mental or psychologi- 
cal phenomena. Also somaHcs. 

2. More broadly, physics ; the doctrine of mate- 
rial bodies or substances. — 8. Specifically, the 
doctrine of the human body, as a department of 
anthropology; human anatomy and physiology; 
also, a treatise on this subject.— Antbropuiglo 
somatology. See anthropurgic. 
somatome (s6'ma-t6m), n. [For ^somatotome, 
< Gr. o^iia(r-), the body, 4- -ro/mf, < 
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raimVf cut.] An ideal section or segment of the 
body; one of the structural parts into which a 
body, especially a vertebrate body, is theoreti- 
cally divisible. When actually so divided, the aoina^ 
tomei are the somites, metameres, arthromeres, dlai^ 
thromeres, etc., which may exist in any given case. See 
som<te. 

SOmatomic (so-ma-tom'ik), a, [< somatome + 
-ic.] Having the* nature, quality, or character 
of a somatome ; dividing or segment!^ a body 
into theoretic or actual somites ; somitic ; met- 
americ. 

somatopagus (so-ma-top'^gus), 71,; pi. soma- 
tojtagi (-ji). [NL., K Gr. (T*w/!/a(r-), the body, + 
Trdyof, that which is fixed, s irijyvhvat (•/ Tray), 
fix.] In teratoLj a double monster with sepa- 
rate trunks. 

somatoparallelus (so^ma-to-par-a-le'his), w.; 
pi. somatoparalleli (-li). rNL.,< Or. 
the body, + 7rapdAA.^Xof, beside one another: 
see parallel,"] In teratoLy a somatopagus with 
the axes of the two bodies parallel. 

somatoplasm (s5'ma-td-plazin), 71 , [< Gr. 

o«pa(r-), the body, +’ 7rXd<y//a, anything formed 
or molded: 8eejr>tom.] Somatic plasma; the 
substance of the body. 

My germ-plasm or idioplasm of the first ontogenetic 
grade is not modified into the somatoplasm of Prof. Vinis. 

Nature^ XLl. 320. 

SOmatopleura (so''''ma-to-pU3"r&), n.; pi. HoinatO'- 
pleMrm (-re). [NL.: *see somatople^ire,] Same 

as mmntopleurc. 

The villosities of contiectivc and vascular tissue, partly 
formed by the somatopleura. Micros. Hci., N. 8., XXX 352. 

somatopleural (su^'^ma-io-pld^ral), a, [< Homa- 
topleure + -al,] Of or p‘ertaining to the soma- 
topleure ; forming or formed by the somato- 
pleure : as, the somutoplcural layer or division 
of mesoderm. Also Homatopleuric, 

somatopleure (so'ma-to-plfir), w. [< NL. so- 
matopleura, < Gr. ailifia{r~)y the body, -h jrXrvpdy 
the side.] The outer one of two divisions of 
the mesoderm of a four-layered germ, the in- 
ner one being the splanclmopleure. a germ that 
is three-layered that is, consists of an ectoderm and 
an endodertu, with mosodertn between them — in most 
animals becomes four-layered by a splitting of the meso- 
derm into two layers, the outer or somatopleural and the 
inner or splanchnoploural, separated by a space which 
Is the body-cavity or eceloin. The somatopleure thus 
constitutes usually the great mass of the body, or the 
“flesh and bones’^' of ordinary language, together with 
its vessels, nerves, and other special structures • not, 
however, including the cerebrospinal axis of a verte- 
brate, which is derived from an inversion of ectoderm — 
while the splanchnopleure forms a purtiun of the sub- 
stance of the intestinal tract and its annexes. Also so- 
VMxtop^ura. 

Bomatopleuric (so'''raa-to-plo'rik), a. [< soma- 
topleure + -ic.] S&nwQ,^807nato2)lem'al, Foster^ 
Elcm. of Embry ol., p. 39. 
somatosplanchnopleuric (s6''ma-to-splangk- 
uo-plfi'rik), a, [’ Gr. cw/zafr-), the body, + 
the iu ward parts, 4- TrXevpd, the side.] 
Common to the somatopleure and the splanch- 
nopleure. ASri., XXVIII. 117. 

Somatotomy (s6-ma-tot'o-mi),w. [< Gr. Gupa{T-)y 
the body, -ro//mJ < rffiveiVy rapnVy out.] The 
anatomy of the human body; anthropotomy ; 
hominisection. 

SOmatotridymUB ( 80 ''''ma-to-trid'i-raus), 71. ; pi. 
somatotridymi (-mi). [NL., < Gr. fiw/za(r-), tlio 

body, + Tpidvuofjy threefold.] In tvralol.y a mon- 
ster having three bodies. 

somatotropic (B6''ma-to-trop'ik), a. [< Gr. 
acjpa{T-)y the body, + -rpoTror;, < rpHnVj turn, 4- 
-ic.] In hot,y exhibiting or eliaracterizod by 
somatotropism. 

Bomatotropism (s6-ina-tot'ro-pizm), 71. [< so- 

matotropic + -ism.] In hot.., a directive influ- 
ence exerted upon growing organs by the mass 
of the substratum upon which they grow. This 
influence is not wholly due to the mere physical attraction 
between them, but is the result of a stimulating effect 
on what has boon called the nervimotUity of the organ. 
Grovring organs may bo divided, according to their re- 
sponse to this influence, Into two classes, the positively 
somatotropic, or those which tend to grow perpendicularly 
inward into the substratum, and ticgatively aornatotropic, 
or those which tend to grow perpendicularly outward from 
the substratum. 

somber, sombre (som'b^r), a. [= I), stmthtr, 
formerly also sommery<. F. sombre = 8p. somhrio 
(= Pg. somhrio) y shady, gloomy, < somhra (= Pg. 
8ombra)y shade, dark part of a picture, also a 
ghost (ef. a^omhrar, frighten) ; cf. 0¥ .essomhrey 
a shady place ; prob. < L. ^exumhrarey < cx, out, 
4- umhrtty shade (or, according to some, the 8p. 
Pg. forms are, like Pr. sotznmhrar, shade, < L. 
^aubumbrarcy < suby under, + wwhra, shade) : see 
umbra,] 1, Dark; dull; dusky; gloomy: as, a 
somber hue; somber clouds. 
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Sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. Tennyson, The Daisy. 
2, Dismal ; melancholy; dull : opposed to cheer- 
ful. 

Whatever was poetical in the lives of the early New- 
Englanders had something shy, if not sombre, about It. 

LoweU, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 282. 
»Bm 1. Darksome, cloudy, murky, 
somoer, sombre (som'b^r), v, t . ; pret. and pp. 
somberedy som&rcd, ppr. somheHngy sombrtTig. 
[< sombeTy sombrCy a.] To make somber, dark, 
or gloomy ; sbade. 

somoerly, sombrely (som'ber-li), adv. In a 
somber manner; darkly; gloomily, 
sombemess, sombreness (som'b^r-nes), 7i, 
Bomber character, appearance, or state ; dark- 
ness; gloominess. 

The intense gloom which follows in the track of ennui 
deepened the natural sombreness of all men's thoughts. 

C. F. Keary, Prim. Belief, p. 608. 

sombre, etc. See somber y etc. 

SOmbrerite (som-bra'rit), w. [< So7nbrcro (see 
def.) 4 -ite'^.] An earthy mineral consisting 
chiefly of calcium phosphate with impurities, 
as alumina, etc. it foniis a large part of Rome small 
islands in the Antilles, especially of Sombrero, and has 
been used as an artificial manure and for the manufacture 
of phosphorus. It is supposed to be derived from the de- 
cayed bones of turtles and other marine animals. Also 
caUed Sombrero guano. 

sombrero (som-bra'ro), w. [< Bp. sombrero, a 
broad-brimmed hat, also a sounding-board, < 
somhra, Hhad(3 : see somber,] A broatl-brimmed 
felt hat, of Bpauish origin, but now widely used 
throughout tlie continent of America. 

They rowe too and fro, and haue all their marchandlKos 
in their boates, with a great Sotnbrero or shadow oner 
their heads to keepe the suiiue from them, which is as 
broad as a great cart wlieele. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 258. 

Both were dressed in the costume of the country — flan- 
nel shirts, with handkerchiefs loosely knotted round their 
necks, thick trousers and boots, and large sombreros. 

The Century, XXXIX. 526. 

Sombrero guano. Same as sombrerite. 

sombrous (som'brus), a, [< somber + -oiis.] 
Bomber; gloomy. [Poetical.] 

A certain uniform strain of sombrous gravity. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, III. 171. 
Mixed with graceful birch, the sombrous i>lno 
And yew-tree o’er the silver rocks reclino. 

Wordsworth, Evening Walk. 

Bombrously (som'bms-li), adv. In a sombrous 
manner; gloomily; somberly. [Poetical.] 
sombrousness ( som' brus-nes), . The st at e of 
being sombrous. 

SOmdelt, somdelet, udv. Bee sotnedcal. 

SOme^ (sum), a. and pron, [Early mod. E. 
also so7n; < ME. so7n, su7y, pi. summe, somme, 
some, < AB. sum, a, a certain, one (with numer- 
als, sum fcitwra, ono of foui*, stttn twelfa, oiu3 of 
twelve, about twelve, sum hutidy sim hundred, 
about a hundred, etc.), pi. sumc, some, r= OS. 
su7n = OFries. sum = MI), som = MLG. som = 
OHG. MHG. sum = Icel. smnr = Daii. somme, 
pi., = Goth, sums, some one; hence, with ad.j. 
formative, D. .s*owwi«// = MLG. somich, summteh, 
sotnmich = OFries. sumilike, somlike = Sw. som- 
lige, pi.; akin to same: see satne.] I. a. 1. 
A ; a certain ; one : noting a person or thing in- 
definitely, either as unknown or as urispecitied. 

Ther was sum prost, Zachorie by name. 

Wydif, Luke i. 5. 

Let us slay him, and cast him intu smw pit, and we will 
say, some e«vil beast hath devoured him. Gen. xxxvii. 20. 
Set Swords against this breast, simie honest man, 

Fur I have lived till 1 am pitied. 

Beau, and FI., Phil aster, v. 6. 

On almost every point on which we arc opjAused to Mr. 
Gladstone we have on our side the authority of some 
divine. Macaulay, Gladstone on t.'hurch and State. 

In this sense often followed by a correlative other or an- 
other. 

And so this vale is called the vale Ebron in some place 
therof, and in another place thorof it Is called the vale 
of Mambrc. Sir li. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, i>. 55. 

By some device or (ther 
The villain is o’er-raught of all my money. 

Shak., C. of E., I. 2. 9r>. 

Therefore, it was well said, “Invidia festos dies non 
agit," for it is ever working upon some or other. 

Bacon, Envy (ed. 1887). 

By the meoro bond of humane Nature, to God, in sotne 
or other Religion. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 81. 

There is scarce any thing so absurd, says an ancient, in 
nature or morality, but some philosopher or other has held 
it. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II x. 

2. A certain indefinite or indetenninate quan- 
tity or part of ; more or less : often so used as to 
denote a small quantity or a deficiency: as, 
bring some water; ^utsome bread. 

And therforo wol I maken you disport. 

As I seyde erst, and don you som confort. 

Chaucer, Gen. ITol. to C. T., 1. 776. 


some 

The anuoyance of the dust, or else some meat 
You ate at dinuer, cannot brook with you. 

Arden of Feversham, Iv. 2. 

It is some mercy when men kill with speed. 

Webster, Duchess of Malfl. 
Let her who has no Ifalr, or has but some, 

Plant Centiuels before her Dressing-Room. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovkls Art of Love, ill. 

8. In logic, at least one, perhaps all; but a 
few logicians sometimes employ a semidefinite 
some which implies a part, but not all. As com- 
monly used in logic, a statement about some of a class, say 
that “some 8 is P," means that it is possible so to select 
an 8 that it shall be P ; while “ every S 1 h P “ means that 
whatever 8 be taken, It will be P. But when some and every 
occur in the same statement, it makes a difference which 
is chosen first. Thus, “ every man knows some fact “ may 
mean (1) that, first choosing any man. a fact may then be 
found which that man knows (which may be expressed 
by saying tliat every man knows some fact or other) ; or 
it may mean (2) that a fact may be first selected such that, 
then, taking any man, ho will know that fact (which may 
be expressed by saying that all men know some certain 
fact). When severiU somes and alls occur in tlie same state- 
ment, ordinary syntax falls to express the meaning with 
precision, and logicians resort to a special notation. 

4. A certain indefinite or indeterminate num- 
ber of: used before plural substantives: u^ysome 
years ago. 

They hurried us aboard a bark. 

Bore us some leagues to sea. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 145. 

The Lights at Paris, for 5 Months in the year only, cost 
.50000L. Sterling. This way of lighting the Streets is in 
use also iu some other Cities in >Vance. 

Lister, Journey to Paris (1698), p. 24. 

Hence — 5. A certain number of, stated ap- 
Ijroximately : in a quasi-adverbial use before 
a numeral or other word of number; as, a place 
some seventy miles distant ; some four or five of 
us will be there. 

I would detain you hero some month or two. 

Shak., M. of V., iil. 2. 9. 
Some dozen Romans of us and your lord 
. . . have mingled sums 
To buy a present for the emperor. 

Shak., Cyinbellne, i. 6. 185. 

W e know 

That what was worn smne twenty years ago 
Comes Into grace again. 

Beau, and FI., Tliierry and Theodoret> Prol. 

A distinguished foreigner, tall and handsome, some 
thirty-seven years of age, who hud played no inslgniflcant 
part in the affairs of France. E. Louden, Shelley, I. 880. 

II. prow. It. A certain person ; one. 

Som man deslreth fur to have richesso, 

That cause is of his inorthre or gret secknesse, 

And Siun woldc out of his prlsouii fayn, 

That in his huus is of his niayne slayn. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 307. 

2. A eoi4aiu quantity, part, or number, as dis- 
tinguished from the rest: as, some of them are 
doail ; we ate s(nne of our provisions, and gave 
away the rest. 

Lou ! he that sowith, goth out to sowo his seed. And 
the while he suweth, sum felden byside the weyc. 

Wyclif, Mat. xill. 4. 

Though smne report they i elephants] cannot kneele nor 
lye downe, they can doe both. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 49. 

That he might, if possible, allure that Blessed One to 
cheapen and huysome of his vanities. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i., Vaidty Fair. 
In this sense M)9nc is very commonly repeat ed,«07n4i! . . . some 
(or, formerly, other some, hh iu Acts xvii. 18) meaning ' a 
number . . . others,’ or ‘thereat.’ 

Sumnie were glad whunne thoi him sise, 

Summe were sory, summe wore fayne. 

Hymfisto Virgin, etc. (F. K. T. S,), p. 54. 

«9oTnc of these Tabernacles may qnickely be taken asun- 
d«r i|nd set together againe. . . . Otlu^r some cannot bo 
take lusunder. Hakluyt's Voyayes, I. 54. 

The work s(mie praise. 

And some the architect. Milton, P. L., i. 782. 
The plural some is t)ccaBionally used In the possessive, 
liowsoe'er it shock some’s self-love. 

Byron. (Imp. Diet.) 
Some, as originally used partitively with numbers (AS. 
femora sum, one of four, etc.), has come to be an apparent 
distributive suffix, as in foursorue, sevensome.— Ail and 
some. See all. — By some and somet, bit by bit. 

You know, wife, when we met together, we had no great 
store of hoiis-hold stuff, but were fain to buy it afterward 
btf some and some, us God sent m<»noy, and yet you see wo 
want many things that are necessary to be had. 

The Fifteen Com/oris of Matrimony, n. d. {Fares.) 

SemidofinltO some. See semidefinite. 
some * ( sum), adr. [< somc^ , a.] In some degree ; 
to some extent; somewdiat: as, I am some bet- 
ter; it is some cold. [Colloq., Scotland and 
IT. B.] 

some^t, adv. and eonj. f ME. , also som, sum, < Icel. 
stm, as, as if, when, also as an indeclinable rel. 
pron., who, which, that, etc. ; after an adverb, 
to give it a relative sense, thar sem, ‘there as,' 
where, hvar setn, ‘ wliere as,' wheresoever, etc., 
Bw. Dan. som, as, like, as rel. pron. who, 
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which, that; akin to same: see samCy and cf. 

As; so; ever: used indefinitely after 
certain adverl:)s and pronouns, like so, soever. 
It remains in modem dialectal use in knw tioTM, what some, 
or howeomeoer, whatsornever, whereeovMver^ etc., equiva- 
lent to howHuevvr, whatsoever, wheresoever, etc. 

Swa sum the godspel kitheth. Ormulum, 1. 302. 

Sum 1 the telle. 

Sir Amadaee (Early Eng. Motr. Kom., cd. Robson). 

[(Strafrnann.) 

'Some. [Early mod. E. also -som ; < ME. -sum^ 
-som, < AS. sum = OS. sum = MD. saeniy I). 
-saam = MLG. OHG, MHG. G. sam Icel. 
samr = Sw. sam = Dan. som = Goth, sums, 
ult. identical with Tent. *8ama^ the same : see 
same. This suffix occurs disguised in buxom 
(as if **buclcsomc),li A suffix used to form ad- 
jectives from nouns or adjectives, as mettlesome, 
blithesomej lonesome, gladsome, gamesome, grue- 
some, quarrelsome, toothsome, troublesome, whole- 
some, winsome, it usually indicates the possession of 
a considerable degree of the quality nameil: as, in(‘tlle- 
some, full of mettle or spirit ; ffludsmne, very glad or joyous. 
As used with numbers, foiiiwimc, seven^wne, -some is of 
dlflereiit origin : see smne^ , a. 

BOXnebody (suin'l)od''''i), u. [< some + bodif.^ 1. 
Some one; a person unknown, unascertained, 
or unnamed. 

Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me. Luke viii. 46. 

Somebody, surely, some kind heart will come 
To bury mo. Tennyson, Maud, xxvii. 11. 

2. V\. somebodies A person of considera- 

tion, conspquetico, or ini]>ortaiice. 

Before these days rose up Theudas, huustiiig himself to 
be somebody Acts v. 36. 

I am come to the age of seventy ; have attained enough 
reputation t-o make me somebody. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, vl. 

While men saw or heard, they thought themselves to be 
somebodies for assisting at the spectacle. 

Saturday Rev , Nov., 1873, p. 665. 

SOmedealf (snm'dcl), w. [Early mod. E. also 
somedele; < ME. somdel, sumdel, etc., prop, two 
words, sum del, some part: see and deal^.'] 
Borne part; somewliat ; something; some. 

Sumdel of thy labour wolile 1 quyte. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 112. 
Then Brenne . . . sayd in his game, rychc goddes must 
gyuc to men somedele of theyr rycliesse. 

Fabyan, Chron., xxxi. 

SOmedealt (sum'del), adv. [< ME. somdel, sutn- 
del, etc. ; the noun used adverbially.] In some 
measure or degree; somewhat; partly; par- 
tially. 

She was somdel deef and that was scathe. 

Chaucer, (Icii. Piol. to C. T., 1. 446. 
This is the truth, though I’ll not justify 
The other, hut he may be some-deal faulty. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 6. 

SOmegate (sum'gat), adr. [< some + gate^.'] 
Somewhere; in some way; somehow. [Seotch.] 
BOmehoW (sum'hou), adv. [< some + hoifl.] 
In some way not yet known, mentioned, or 
explained: as, somehow he never succeeded; 
things must he done somehow. 

He thought of roslgniiig his place, but, somehow or other, 
stumbled upon a negotiation. Walpole, Letters, 11. 411. 

Somehow or other a littie bird whispers to me we shall 
yet be very happy. Disraeli, Henrietta Temple, i. 9. 

BOmert. A Middle English form of summer^, 
summer^, summer^. 

BOIIier8ault'(8ura'(u*-8fl,lt), n, [Also summer- 
sault, somersant, suitmiersant (also summerset, 
somerset, sommerset, etc.: me sonurset^)* early 
mod.E. somersaut, somersault, summirsaut, som- 
ber salt, sobresault, < OF. somhresault, soubre- 
sault, souhresaut, sursaut = 8p. Pg. sohre- 
salto = It. soprasalto, < ML. as if ^siipersaltus 
or ^suprasalius, a leaping over, < L. super or 
supra, above, over, aloft, 4- saltus, a leap, bound: 
see saull^,'] A spring or fling in which a person 
turns heels over head : a complete turn in the 
air, such as is performed by tumblers. 

8o dotli the salmon vaut, 

And if at first he bill, his second mmmer-saut 
He instantly assays. Drayton, Polyolblon, vl. 62. 
Mr. Evans walks on the Black Rope, and throws himself 
h somerset through a Hogshead hanging eight foot high. 
Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 266. 

Leaping and turning with the heels over the head in the 
air, termed the somersault, corruptly called a somerset. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 817. 

Double BOmersault. two complete turns of the body 
during one spring in the air. A third such turn is accom- 
plished hy a few acrobats. 

BOmerset^ ( sum'er-set), n , Same as somersault. 
somerset^ (Hum'6r-set), r. i. [Also summerset; 
< somcrsefi, n ] To turn a somersault or som- 
erset 
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Then the sly sheepe-biter issued Into the midst, and 
summerseited and fliptSappt it twenty times above ground 
as light as a feather, and cried ** Mition.’* 

Nashs, Lenten Stuff e (Harl. Miso., VI. 164). 
In such extraordinary manner does dead Catholicism 
somerset and caper, skilfully galvanised. 

Carlyle, Fi'enoh Rev., II. iv. 2. 

BOmerBOt^ (sum'^sr-set), w. [So named from 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, for whom such a saddle 
was made, he having lost his leg below the 
knee.] A saddle padded behind the thigh and 
elsewhere so as to afford a partial support for 
the leg of the rider. E. H. Knight. 
BOmendllite (som'6r-vil-it), n. [Named after 
Dr. Somerville, who brought the specimens to 
Brooks, the English mineralogist who described 
and named the species in 1824.] A variety of 
melilite found on Mount Vesuvius, 
something (sum 'thing), n. [< ME. som thing, 
< AS. sum thing, prop, two words : seo some^ and 
thing^,^ 1. Some thing; a certain thing in- 
definitely considered ; a certain hut as yet un- 
known, unspecified, or unexplained thing; an 
event, circumstance, action, or affair the im- 
ture or name of which has not as yet been de- 
termined, or is not now known, and cannot 
therefore bo named or specified : as, something 
must have happened to detain him ; I want to 
tell you something. 

By this King it appears there is something else besides 
the Grievances uf Taxations that uliciiates the Minds of 
English Subjects from their King. 

Baker, Chronicles, ji. 113. 
A something hinting at grief . . . seemed to speak with 
that low thrilling voice of hera. 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond, xi. 
I’ll give you a drop of smnething to keep the cold out. 

T. Uuyhes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 

2. An actual thing; an entity; as, something or 
nothing. 

All that is true is something. 

Descaries, Meditations (tr. by Vcitch), v. 

3. A thing worthy of eoiisidoratioii ; a person 
or thing of importance. 

If a man think himself to be something when ho is no- 
thing, he deceiveth himself. Oal. vi. 8. 

Thus God has made each of us to be something, to have 
a real place, and do a real work in this world. 

J. F. Clarke, «elf-(hilture, p. 49. 

4 . A part or portion more or less; au indefinite 
quantity or degree; a little. 

Something yet of doubt remains. Milton, 1’. L., viii. 13. 
Htill from his little he could something spjire 
To feed the hungry, and to clothe the bare. 

W. liarte, Eulogius. 

BOmotllixig (sum 'thing), adv. |< something, ?/.] 

1, In some measure or degree; somewhat; 
rather; a little. 

His worst fault is, that he is given tci prayer ; he is s(m\e- 
thing peevish that way. Shak., M. W. of W., i 4. 14. 

I am sorry I must write to jou this sud story ; yet, to 
countervail ft something, Saxon Wuymor th lives well. 

Howell, Letters, 1. vi. 2{). 
Don’t you think 1 look something like Cherry in tlic 
Beaux’ Stratagem V Ooldinnith, She Stoops to Conquer, Hi. 

2. At some distance. 

For ’t must he done to night, 

And something from the palace. 

Shak., Macbeth, Hi. 1. 131. 

sometime (sum'tim), adr. [< ME. somtgme, 
som time, some tgme,su me time; isomc^ + time^.'\ 

1. Same as sometimes. 

It was dept somtyme the Vale of Manibree, and sumtyme 
it was dept the Vale of Tores, boeanse Unit Adam wepte 
there, an 100 Zoor. MandevUlv, Travels, p. 66. 

Nothing in him seem’d inordinate, 

Save sometime too much wondtT of his eye 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 96. 

2. At a certain time ; on a certain occasion ; 
once upon a time ; once. 

This Noble Gentlowomun tooke smnetime occasion to 
shew him to some friends. 

Capt. John SmUh, True Travels, I. 29. 
I was smnetime taken with a sudden giddiness, and 
Humphrey, seeing me hegl lining to totter, ran to my as- 
sistance. Sheridan, St. Patrick’s Day, ii. 2. 

3. At one time; for a certain time in the past; 
formerly; once. 

Ebroii was wont to hen the prlncypalle Cyteo of Philis- 
tyenes : and there duellcdeu somtjmw the Oeauntz. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 66, 
Prom thens we wont to the Deed See, where somlyms 
stodo the Cyties of Sodom and Gomcr, and other that 
sanke tor synue. Sir H. Ouylfmde, I^lgrymage, p. 43. 

Herne the hunter, 
SmneHme a keeper here in Windsor forest. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 4. 29. 

4 . At an indefinite future time ; hy and by : as, 
sometime I will explain. 

Sometyme he rekne shal, 

Whan that his Cayl shal broiiiieii in the gledo, 

For he noght hdpeth iieedfulle in her node. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, L 12. 


Bomewhitlier 

BOmetime (sum'tilm), a. [< sometime, ddM,"] 
Former; whilom; late. 

Our sometime sister, now our queen. 

Shak., Hamlet^ 1. 2. a 

This forlome carcaase of the sometime lerusalem. 

Purchoji, Pilgrimage^ p. 107. 

sometimes (sum'timz), adv. [< sometime + 
adv. suffix -«.] 1. At times; now and then: 

as, I am sometimes at leisure ; sometimes he plays 
Hamlet, and sometimes Othello. 

IH come sometimes, and crack a case with you. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 2. 
About the same time, one mid-night, a Cloud sometimes 
bloody, sometimes fiery, was seen over all England. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., vL 

2t. At one time ; at or for a certain time in the 
past; formerly; once; sometime. 

Ho [K. william | gave to his Nephew, Alane Earl of Brit- 
ain, all the Lands which sometimes belonged to Earl 
Edwyn. Baker, Clirouicles, p. 24. 

This Bagnall was sometimes servant to one in the bay, 
and these three years had dwelt alone. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 76. 

Bometimesf (sum'timz), a. [< sometimes, adv.] 
Same as sometime. 

My sometimes royal master’s face. 

Shak., Rich. II., v. 6. 75. 

someway (sum'wa), adv. Somehow; by some 
means or other; in some way. 
somewhat (sum'hwot), n. [< ME. somwhat, 
sumhnmt, sumhwet, somwat, sumqwat; < some^ 
+ what.] 1. Something not specified. 

To conclude, by erecting this Achadomio, there shalbe 
heareatier, in efiecte, no gentleman within this Roaline 
but good for some what. 

' Booke of Precedence. (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 12. 

Have but patience. 

And you shall witness smnewhat 

Fletcher (and a not her ‘t), Nice Valour, H. 1. 
There’s somewhat in this world amiss 
Shall be unriddled by and by. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

2. A measure or degree indeterminate; more 
or less ; a littk^. 

They instruct their youth in the knowledge of T.«tter8, 
Malayan principally, and I suppose in somewhat of Ara- 
bick, being all Mahometans. Dampier, Voyages, II. L 137. 

3. A person or thing of importance, 
somewhat (sum'hwot), adv. In some measure 

or degree; rather; a little. 

Vliln is som-what a-(iiiytte uf the synne that he hadde 
in the love inukinge, but 1 am not yet a-quyt of that. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 87. 
There liv’d, ns authors tell, in days of yore, 

A widow, somewhat old, and vei’y poor. 

Dryden, (Jock and Fox, 1. 2. 

BOmewhen (sum'hwen), adr. [< somc^ + when."] 
At somt^ time, indefinitely; some time or other. 
[Recent.] 

Some folks can’t help hoping . . . that they may have 
another chance to make things fair and even, somewhere, 
somewhen, somehow. Kingsley, Water Babies, viii. 

Smnewhen, before the dinner-bell. I cannot tie myself 
to the niiniite hand of the clock, my dear child. 

Q. Meredith, Egoist, xix. 

somewhere (sum'hwar), adr. [< ME. sum- 
whfvr, Humqwharv, snmwar; < some^ 4* where.'] 

1. lA some place or other; in a place or spot 
not known or not specified: as, he lives some- 
where in this neighborhood; the line must be 
drawn somewhere. — 2. To some unknown or 
unspecified place ; somewhither. 

Perhaps some merchant hath Invited him, 

And from the mart he ’s somewhere gone to dinner. 

Shak., C. of E., ii. 1. 6. 

Bomewhile (sum'hwil), adv. [Early mod. E. 
somwhile. < ME. summehwile, sumewile, sumwile; 
< some^ 4- while.] 1. Sometimes; at one time 
or anoth(?r; from time to time; at times. 

The silly wretches are corapell'd som-while 
To cut ucw channels for the course of Nile; 
Sonitiuu's Roin Cities ruins to repair ; 

Somtimes to build huge (Castles in the air. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 

2. For a while ; for a time. 

These now sente . . . must, some while, be chargable 
to you &, us. 

Sherley, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 246. 

3. Once ; at one time. 

bnder colour of shepeheards, somewhUe 
There crept In Wolves, ful of fraude and guile. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., May. 

[Karo in all uses.] 

somewhilest (sum'Iiwilz), adv. Sometimes; 
now and then. 

Divers tall ships of London . . . had an ordinary and 
usual trade to Sicily, Candia, Scio ; and semutwhiles to Cy- 
prus. HaHuyt (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 20^ 

somewhither (8uni'hwiTH^6r), adv. [< somei^ 
+ whither.] To some place or other. 
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Somewhtthfir would she have thee go with her. 

Shak., Tit. And.» iv. 1. 11. 

Bomital (so'mi-tal), a, [< somite + -a/.] Same 
as somitic, 

BOmite (so'mit), n. [< Gr. <Twyu«, body, + 

An actual somatome ; any one morphological 
segment of an articulated body, such a body be- 
ing viewed as composed of a longitudinal series 
of somites; an arthromere or metamere of an 
articulate invertebrate or a diarthromero of a 
vertebrate ; such a segment considered with or 
without the appendages it may possess ; in the 
latter restricted sense, a metamere minus its 
appendages, or a segment of the soma or trunk 
without the limbs it may bear. The term some- 
times extends to ideal somatomes, or to the metameres of 
which an organism is theoretically assumed to consist ; but 
it is especially applied to the actual segments of such inver- 
tebrates as insects, orust^iceans, uqd worms, whose body- 
rings are usually evident, though some or other of them 
may coalesce, as into a cephalothorax, etc. In such cases 
the primitive or morphological somites arc usually recog- 
nised and reckoned by their respective pairs of appen- 
dages. Separate somites, continued throughout the body, 
are evident in the rings of earthworms and other anne- 
lids. In arthropods the typical number of somites is sup- 
posed to be twenty or twenty-one, numbers often actually 
recognizable. In insects the head is assumed to have 
six or seven somites, the thorax has normally three (see 
protfioraa, mesothorax, and inetalhorax), and t he abdomen 
is supposed to have ten or eleven. Each of these somites 
is invested and indicated by a body-ring or crust of integ- 
ument, primitively or typically composed of eight sclerltes, 
which may variously coalesce with one another, or with 
pieces of another somite, or both. Those sclerltes which 
ordinarily remain distinct, and thus can be Identified, take 
special names, as tergUe, i^euTUs, gt&rnite, setUum, pra- 
acutum, etc., epinipron, epipleuron, etc. Appendages of 
somites are limbs in the broadest sense, uiiuer whatever 
moditlcations ; and these modifications arc usually great- 
est at the cepiiolic and caudal ends of the bftdy, as into 
oyestalks, antenmu, pal])i, mandibles, maxillH), inaxilli- 
peds or gnathopodites, etc., of the head, and stings, clas{>- 
ers, or other anal armature. Intermediate soinitic appen- 
dages are ordinary legs and wings, as of the thorax of 
insects, and the ptu'clopods, pleopuds, chehc, rhipidiira, 
telsoM, etc., of the thorax and abdomen of crustaceans. 
In worms such appendages chiefly occur in the form of 
paraimdia (neuropodia and notopodia). S»*e aclerite, and 
cuts under AinphUhoe, A pus, liuikus, Scorpio nidit, Blatti- 
dtBf and cockroach. 

SOmitic (so-init'ik), a, [< somite 4- -ic,'} Hav- 
ing the c?haractor of a somitu; somatomio; met- 
americ; of or pertaining to somites: as, the 
somitic divisions of the body; a somitic ring or 
joint; a appendage. 

Those septa are inetamcrically arranged, one for each 
somitic constriction. 

Huxley and Martin, Elcmcntaiy lUology, p. 24.1. 

SOmmet. An old spelling of 

fto mm A (so-ma' ), a, [OF., pp. of sommer, fill up, 
top, sum : seo sitm^^ r. Of. summe(l.'\ In her.: 
(a) 8auio as //nr/fed. (b) 8ame us.vMr///owi<^ed. 

BOmmeilf (so-maly'), n. [< OF. (and ¥.)som- 
meil = Pr. sonelh = Wall, someie^ sleep, < L. 
^somniculus, sleep (in deriv. sommculosus, 
sleepy), dim. of sommis, sleep: see somnolent, 
etc.] 1. 81epp; slumber. — 2. In old French 
operas, a quiet and iraiiquiliziug air. Imp. 
Diet. 

SOmmert, n. An old spelling of summer^, aum- 
mer^. 

Sdmmering's (or Soemmering’s) mirror, 
mohr, spots, ettj. 8ee mirror, mohr, spot, etc. 

sommerophone (som'^r-o-tbn), n. [< Sommer 
(see def.) 4 Gr. 0wiv/, the voice.] A variety 
of saxhorn invented by Sommer about 1850. 
Also called euphonic horn. 

sommersetf. n. Same as somersault. 
Sommersett’s case. Bee ea.se^. 

SOmmite (som'it), n. [< Somma (see def.) 4- 
An early name for the mineral nepbe- 
lin, found in glassy crystals on Monte 8omma 
(Vesuvius). 

somnambulance (som-nam'bu-lans). n. [< 
somnamhule + Somnambulism, Sci~ 

ence, VI. 78. 

sonmambulant (som-uam^bu-laut), a. [< L. 
somnus, sleep, 4 anibulan{U)s,' of amhu- 
lare, walk: see somnamhulate, etc.] Walking in 
sleep; sleeping while in motion; also, charac- 
terized by somnambulism. 

The midnight hush ia deep, 

But the pines - the apirita diatreat — 

They move in aomnammdant aleep — 

They whisper and are not at rest. 

J. H. Boner, Moonrise in the Pinos. 

SOmnambular (som-uam'bu-lar), a. [< som- 
namhule + -or3.] Of, pertaining to, or char- 
acteristic of sleep-walking or sleep-walkers. 

The palpitating peaks [Alps] break out 
Ecstatic from eomnarnmUar repose. 

Mrs. Browning, Napoleon III. in Italy. 

BOmnambulate (som-nam'bu-lat), r.; pret. and 

pp. somnamhulatedy ppr. somnambulatiny* [< L. 
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somnus, sleep, 4* amhulatus, pp. of amhulare, 
walk: see amble, ambulate.] 1. intrans. To 
walk in sleep; wander in a state of sleep, as a 
somnambulist. 

II, trans. To walk on or over in sleep. 

It is the bright May month: hia Eminence again «om- 
naihlnUates the Promenade de ia Rose. 

Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, xiv. 

Bomnambulation (som-nam-bu-la'sbon), n. [< 
somnamhulate 4 -ion.] The act of walking in 
sleep; somnambulism. Imp. Diet. 

BOmnambulator (som-nam^bil-la-tor), n. [< 
somnamhulate + -orl.] Same as somnambulist. 
Imp. Diet. 

somnambule (som-nam'bul), n. [< F. som- 
nambule = 8p. somndmbulo, sondmbulo = Pg. 
somnamhulo = It. sonnambolo, sonnamhulo, < L. 
somnus, sleep, 4* amhulare, walk: see amble, 
ambulate.'] A somnambulist. 

The owner of a ring waa unhesitatingly found out from 
amongst a company of twelve, the ring having been wlth- 
drawti from the huger before the Sirmnamiyule was intro- 
duced. Proc. Soc. Psych. Besearch, 1. 241, 

somnambulic (som-nam*'bu-lik), a. [< som- 
nambule 4 -tc.] Of or pertaining to somnam- 
bulism or somnambulists. 

I have, however, lately met with well-marked coaes of it 
in two of iny own acquaintance, who gave deacriptiouB of 
their somnambulic expoiieuces. 

E. Gurney, in Proc. Soc. Psych. Rosearcii, II. h8. 

somnambulism (som-nam'bu-lizm), n. [= F. 
somnambniisme z= 8p. somnambulismo, sonamhu- 
lismo = Pg. somnambulismo = It. sonnambn- 
Hsmo; as somnambule 4- -m«.J The act of walk- 
ing about, with the performance of apparently 
purposive acts, while in a state intemiodiate 
between sleep and waking. The sleeping condition 
is shown by the aimenee of the usual reaction to soiisi - 
itnpressions, and usually by the failure to recall what has 
been done during the somnambulistic period. With many 
recent writers, however, the word is used, quite IndeptMi- 
doiitly of any consideration of movomonts which the sinn- 
narnbulist may or does execute, as nearly synonymous with 
trance, mesmerization, or hypnotism, and exactly with 
somnoUsni. 1 1 is generally considered under the two main 
conditions of the idiopathic, spontaneous, or 8elf-indnee«l 
and the artificial or induced. (;ompare somnolism. Also 
called, rarely, noctamhulism. 

In somnamfndijm. natural or induced, there is often a 
great display of intellectual activity, followed by complete 
oblivion of all that lias passed. 

W. James, Prin. of Psychology, I. 201. 

Somnambulism is, as a rule, a decidedly deeper state 
than the lighter stage of hypnotism. 

E. Gurney, in IToc. Soc. Psych. Kesenrch, IT. 08. 

somnambulist (som-uam'bu-list), n. [As.s‘ *w- 
nambule 4 -ist.] One who is subjoet to .som- 
nambulism a person who walks in his shu'p. 
somnambulistic (som-uam-bu-lis'tik), a. [< 
somnambnlisl 4 -<>.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of somnambulism or somnam- 
bulists. 

somnambulous (som-nam'bfi-lus), a. 8om- 
narabulistic. Dunglison, 

somnort, «. See sumner. 

somnia, n. Plural of somnium. 

SOmnial (som'ni-al), a. [< L. somnialis, of or 
pertaining to dreams, < somnium, a dream, 
< somnus, sleep: see somnolent.] Pertaining 
to or involving dreams; relating to dreams. 
[Kare.] 

To presage or foretel an evil, especially in what con- 
cernetli Die exploits of the soul, in matter of somnial divi- 
nations. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 14. 

The somnial magic superinduced on, without suspend- 
ing, the active powers of the lulmi. Coleridge, 

SOmniative (som'ni-a-tiv), a. [< \a. somniatus 
(pp. of somniare, dream, < somnium, a dream) 
4- -ivc.] Pertaining to dreaming; relating to 
or producing dreams, i'olcridge. [Rare.] 

Bomniatory (som'ni-a-to-ri), a. [< L. somnia- 
lus, pp. of somniarej + -on/.] Of or 

pertaining to dreams or dreaming; relating to 
or producing dreams; soraniative. [Karo.] 

The better reading, explaining, and unfolding of these 
somniatorg vaticinations, and predictions of that nature. 

(Trquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 13. 

SOmniculOUS (som-uik'u-lus), a. [< L. somni- 
culosus, inclined to sleep, drowsy, < *somnieu- 
lus, dim. of somnus, sleep: aoe sommeil, somno- 
lent.] Inclined to sleep; drowsy. Bailey, WSJ. 

somnifacient (som-ni-fa'shient), a. and n. [< 
L. somnus, sleep, facicn{U)8, ppr. of farere, 
make: mofaeient.] I, «- Bomnitic; soporific; 
tending to produce sleep. 

n. w. That which causes or induces sleep ; 
a soporific. 

somniferous (som-nif'e-ms), a. [= F. somni- 
fdre = Sp. somnifero = Pg. somnifero = It. son- 
nifero, < L. somnifer, < somnus, sleep, 4 ferre, 
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bring, = E. hear ^ .] Causing or inducing sleep ; 
soporific : as, a somniferous drug. 

Twas I that ministrod to her chaste bloud 
A true somniferous potion, which did stealo 
Her thoughts to sleepe, and Mattered her with death. 

Dekker, Hutlromastix (Works, 1878, 1. 266). 

somniferyt (som-nif'e-ri), n. [Irreg. < L. sofn- 
nifer, sleep-bringing :”8ee somniferous.] A place 
or sleep. [Rare.] 

Somnus, awake ; vnlocko the rustic latch 
That le^es into the cane’s somniferie. 

Tourneur, 1'ransforined Metamorphosis, st. 86. 

somnific (som-nif'ik), a. [< h. somnificus, caus- 
ing sleep, < somnus, sleep, + facer e, make, 
cause.] Causing sleep; tending to induce 
sleep; somniferous; soporific. 

The voice, the inaiiiior, the matter, even the very at- 
mosphere and the streamy candle-light, wore all alike 
sornnijie. Southey, The Jioctor, vi. A 1. (Davies.) 

SOnmifugOUS (som-nif'u-gus), a. [< L. somnus, 
sleep, + fuffvre, floe.] Driving away sleep; 
preventing sleep ; agrypnotic. Bailey, W6\. 

sonmilouuence (som-mPo-kwens), n. [< L. 
somnus, sleep, 4 loquenti'a, a talking, < loqui, 
talk, speak.] The act or habit of talking in 
sleep: somiiiloqnisni. 

80mniioq,uism (sora-nil'6-kwizm), n. [< som- 
niloqu-ous 4- -ism.] 8omniloquence or sleep- 
talking. 

SOmniloquist (sorn-niro-kwist), n. [< somnilo- 
qn-ons -f -i«f.] One who talks in his sleep. 

somniloquous (som-niPo-kwus), a. [= F. som- 
niloque = 8p. somniloeuo, < L. somnus, sleep, 4- 
loqui, speak.] Apt to talk in sleep; given to 
talking in sleep. 

BOmniloquy (som-niPo-kwi), 11 . [< L. somnus, 

sleep, 4 loqui, speak.] The act of talking in 
sleep; specifically, talking in the somnambu- 
listic sleep. 

somnivolencsT (som-niv'o-len-si), «.; pi. som- 
nivolencies (-siz). [< L. soinnns, sleep, 4- LL. 

volenlia, will, inclination, < L. volen(l-)s, pi)r. of 
vclle, will: seetriVP.] Something that induces 
sleej); a soporific; a somnifacient. [Rare.] 

If these siminimlendes (I hate the word opiates on this 
occasion) have turned lier lieati, that is an ettect they fre- 
quently have upon some constitutions. 

Richardson, C'larissa Harlowe, IV. xii. 

somnolence (som'uo-lens), n. [< ME. somno- 
lence, sompnolenee, K (*)F. somnolence, sompno- 
lenee, F. somnolence = Vr.sompnoleneia = Sp. Pg. 
somnoleneia = It. sonnolen::a, < L. somnolentia, 
somnulentia, ML. also sompnolentia, sompnilen- 
tia, sleepiness, < L. somnolenins, somnnlenlus, 
sleepy: mo somnolent.] 1, Sleepiness; drowsi- 
ness; inclination to shu'p ; sluggishness. 

Tlianne cometli sompnolenee, tliat is sloggy slonibrynge, 
which inaketh a man be iievy and did in body and in soule. 

Chaucer, TarBon's Tale. 
Ills power of sleejiing, and ins somnolence w'hen lie im- 
agined he was awake, were liis two most prominent char- 
acteristics. D. M. Wallace, Russia, v. 

2. In pathol., a state intermediate between 
sleeping and waking. 

somnolency (som'no-len-si), n. [Ah somnolence 
(see -ey).] Same as .somnolence. 

somnolent (som'no-lent), a. [< ME. sompnolent, 
< OF. somnolent, sompnolent, somnolent = Pr. 
sompnolent = Sp. sohoUenio = Pg. somnolcnto = 
It. sonnoleuto, \ L. somnolenins, somnnlenlus, 
ML. also sompnolvntus, sbuqiy, drowsy, < L. som- 
nus, slee]) (= Gr. rnrufj, sleep), akin to sopor, 
sleep, = AS. sirefan, sleep, sirefcn, a dream: see 
sireren, and of. sopor, hypnotic, etc.] Sleepy; 
drowsy; inclined to sleep; sluggish. 

The Sperhauke Cast ell named Is and rad. 

Where it behuuith to waceln? nightes thre 
Without any sompnolent sli^pc to be. 

Horn, of PartenayiK. li. T S.), 1. .OT. 
lie had no eye for such phenomena, because he hud a 
sonuudent want of interest in them. 

De Quincey. (Imp. Diet.) 

somnolently (som'no-lent-li), adv. Drowsily. 

BOmnolescent (som-no-les'ent), a. [< som- 
nol(cnt) + -r\src/<f.] lialf-asieep ; somnolent; 
drowsy. 

The nihid dog . . . shelters itself in obscure places — 
frequently in ditches by the roadside — and lies there in 
a smn nidejicent state foi perhaps hours. 

Kncye. Brit., XX. 201. 

somnolism (som 'no-lizm), //. [<. somnol(rnt) 4 

-ism.] The state of being in mesmeric sleep; 
the doctrine of mc3smeric sleep. Imp. Diet. 

Somnus (som'nus), n. [L., < .somnus, sleep : see 
somnolent.] In Bom. myth., the personification 
and god of sleep, the Greek Hypnos, a brotlter 
of Death (Mors or Thanatos), and a son of Night 
(N ox ) . In works of art SI eep and Death are represented 
alike as youths, often Ble(‘piiig or holding inverted torches. 
Compau’u cut under Thanatos. 
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Bomonauncef, A Middle English form of 
summonanee, 

somoncet, somonst, n. Middle English forms 

of summonn. 

Bomonet, sompnef, v. t. Middle English forms 

of summon. 

BOmpnourf, n. A Middle English form of sumner. 
Somzee’s harmonica. Bee harmonica. 

BOn^ (sim), w. [Early mod. E. also sonnc; < ME. 
sone^ sunCj souu^ sun^ < AS. sunu = OS, sunu = 
OFnes. sunu^ sunCy son = Ml), soncy D. soon = 
MLG. sonCy L(i. sonc, son = OHG. sunUy sun, 
MHG. sun, G. sohn = Icel. snnr, sonr = 8w. son 
= Dan. son = Goth, sunns = OBulg. synii = 
Buss, sninu, synu = Pol. Bohem. syn = Litli. 
sunus = Bkt. sunu = Zend hunu, son (also in Ski. 
rarely as fern., daughter); lit. ^one begotten,^ 
with formative -nu (ef. Ski. suta, son, sutd, 
daughter, with pp. formative -ta, and Gr. vide, 
dial, virit ouidg, son, with formative -yu (f), also 
poet. Zwf, son, daughter), < -v/ su, beget, Skt. 

suy su, beget, bear, bring fortli. To the same 
root are referred snnne, etc.] 1. A male 
child; the male issue of a parent, father or 
mother. 

get I a-vow vorayly the avaunt that I made, 

1 Bohal geply agayii Ar golde that I hygt, 

Bothely BendtJ m Mart'; a soun tV an huyro. 

Allileratiop 7 Www (od. Morris), ii. 666. 
The Town is called Jalf ; for on of the Somejx of Noe, 
that highte Japhet, founded it ; and now it is clept.Ioppo. 

MandcoUle, 'i’ravela, p. 30. 

A black bull, the non of a black cow. Darwin. 

2. A male descendant, however distant; hence, 
in the plural, descendants in goiieral. 

Adam’s sms are my brethren. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 66. 
8. One adopted into a family: any voung male 
dependent; any person in whom the relation 
of a son to a parent is perceived or imagined. 
Often used as a term of addreaH by an old man to a young 
one, by a confessor to a ponitont, etc. 

The child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and he became her son. Kx. ii. 10. 

Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift. 

Shak., R. and J., ii. .3. 6fi. 

4. A person or thing born or ])roduced, in rela- 
tion to the producing soil, country, or the like. 

To this her glorious fton Great Britain is indebted for 
the happy conduct of her arms. Steele, I’atler, No, 5. 
Perhaps e’en Britain's ntniost shore 
Shall cease to blush with strangers' gore, 

See arts her savage sum control. 

/’o/w', ChoruB<38 to Brutus, 1. 
Her [the earth's] tall earn, the cedar, oak, and pine. 

Sir It lUachmirre, Creation, vl. 

6. A person whoso cliaracl.er jnirtakes so innch 
of some quality or characteristic as to suggest 
the relationship of son and parent: as, sons of 
light; sons of pride; the son of perdition. 

They are villains, and the gniw of darkness. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., ii. 4, 1»1. 
When night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial. Milton, P. U, i. 601. 

Every mother’s son. see mof/tcri.— Favorite gon, a 
statesman or politician assumed to he the especial choice 
of the people of his Sbitc ftir some high office, especially 
that of President. [Political slang, D. S.j 
A Favourite Son is a politician respected or admired in 
his own State, hut little regardoil l)cyoiid it. 

Bryce, Amer. (\nnniun wealth, TI. 158. 

Bon Of a gun. See tjun^ . — Bon of hastt. see n — 
BonofOod. (a) ('hrist. Mat. xxvi. 6 . 8 . ( 6)0110 010111 ^ 0^8 
followers ; one of the regenerate. 

As many Es ore led by the Spirit of God, they are the soiu 
€(fOod. Burn. viii. 14. 

Bon of mcm. (n) in the Old Testament, one of the de- 
scendants of Adam : ('specially used as a form of address 
In the Book of Koeklel (in Dan. vii. 13 of the Messiah). (6) 
In the Now Testament, ('hrist as the promised Mossiali. — 
Bonfl Of liherty, in A met. hist. : (a) In the years pre- 
ceding the revolution, ofo of associations formed to for- 
ward the American cause, (h) One of the secret associa- 
tions, similar (o the Knights of the Gulden (Mrcle, formed 
in the North during the civil war, for the purpose of giv- 
ing aid to the Confederacy. — Sons Of Sires, or Bons of 
Bevonty-SlX, a name said to have been applied to or 
EBBuroea by members of the American or Know-nothing 
party. [Political slang, (J. S.1— Sons Of the prophets. 
Bee mshool qf the prophets, under jiropAef.— Sons Of the 
South, the name assumed by members of certain organi- 
sations formed in Missouri, about 1864, for the purpose of 
taking possession of Kansas in the interest of slavery. — 
The Bon, the second person of the Trinity ; Christ Jesus. 
Mat. xi. 27. 

The Father sent the Stm to bo the flaviour of the world. 

1 John Iv. 14. 

sonify n. An original Hpolling of sound^. 

-BOH. A form of tho termination -tion, in some 
words derived through Old French, as in heni- 
son, malison, venison, reason, season, treason, etc. 
See -Uon. 
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BOnabile (so-nAb^e-le), a. [It., < sonare, sound: 
see sonata.) In music, resonant; sounding. 
BOnance ( so 'nans), ». [sr Olt. Bonanza, a sound- 
ing, ringing; as 8onan(f) + -cc.] If. A sound; 
a tune ; a call. 

Let the trumpets sound 
The tucket aonanee and the note to mount. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 2. 36. 

2. Sonancy. 

sonancy (sd'nan-si), n, [As sonance (see -cy).] 
The property or quality of having sound, or of 
being sonant; sonant character; sound. 

A concise description of voice, then, is this : it is the 
audible result of a column of air emitted by the lungs, 
irnpresHod with sonanei/ and variety of pitch by the larynx, 
and ludividualiBed by the mouth-organs. 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., iv. 
sonant (so'nant), a. and n. [= F. sonnant = Sp. 
Pg. It. sonaute, < L. 8onan{U)s, ppr. of sonare, 
sound, make a noise, < sonus, a sound: see 
sound^. Of. assonant, consonant, dissonant, 
resonant.) I. a. 1. Pertaining to or having 
sound; sounding. — 2. In jyron., noting cer- 
tain alphabetic sounds, as the vowels, semi- 
vowels, nasals, and voiced mutes and frica- 
tives, the utterance of which includes the ele- 
ment of tone, or a vibration of the vocal chords, 
as a, 1. n, h, z, v (the last three as opposed to 
/» which are similar utterances without 
tone) ; voiced, vocal, intonated {soft and flat are 
also sometimes used in the same sen.se). — 3. 
In entom.y same as sonorific, 2. 

II. ri . In pron., a sonant letter. 

BOnata (so-na'tR), n. [= F. sonate ( > D. G . Dan . 
sonate = ftw. sonat) = Sp. Pg. sonata, < It. sonata, 
a sonata, < sonata, fern. pp. of sonare, sound, 
< L. sonare, sound : see soutuP. Cf . sonnet.) 1 . 
In music, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, any composition for instruments: 
opposed to cantata. 'Phese old sonatas were usually 
in more than one movement. Tho character of their themes 
and their structure varied widely, those called church au- 
nataa tending to grave themes and a contrapuntal treat- 
ment, and the chamber aonataa resembling the canxona 
and the suite. 

2. In recent music, an instrumental work, es- 
pecially for the pianoforte, made up of tnreo 
or four movements in contrasted rhythms but 
related keys, one or more of which are written 
in sonata form. The movemonts usually include an 
allegro with or without an introduction, a slow movoinont 
(usually adagio, largo, or andante), a minuet or scherzo 
with or without a trio appended, and a final allegro or 
presto, which is often a rondo. A certain unity of senti- 
ment or stylo is properly traceable between the successivo 
movements. The sonata is the most important form of 
homophonlc composition fur a single instrument. A so- 
nata for a string (juurtet is called a quartet, and one for a 
full orchestra is called a sj/mpAoni/.— Double BOnata, a 
sonata for two solo instruments.— Sonata form, in music, 
a form or method of cuniposition in which two themes or 
subjects are developed according to a plan more or less 
like the following : (a) expoaition, containing the first sub- 
ject, followed by the second, properly in the key of the 
dominant or in the relative major (if the first be minor): 
(6) developimiU or working mU, consisting of a somewhat 
free troatinent of the two subjects or parts of them, either 
singly or in conjunction ; (c) realatemeni, containing the 
two subjects in succession, both in the original key, with 
a conclusion. The succession of sections and the nflations 
of keys are open to considerable variation, and episodes 
often occur. The sonata form is distinctive of at least 
one iiiovemont of a sonata or symphony, and usually of the 
first and last ; it also appears in many overtures. 
Bonatina (8d-uii-te'n}|.), n. [it., dim. of sonata : 
see sonata.) In music, a short or simplified 
sonata. — Bonatina form, in muaic, a form or method of 
composition resembling the sonata form, but on a smaller 
8(;ale, and usually lacking the development section. 
SOnation (so-na'shon), V. [= It. sonazionc; < 
M 1 i. sonatid{n-), a sounding, < L. sonare, sound: 
80(3 soundly V., sonate.) The giving forth of a 
sound ; sounding, [liare.] 

But when what has the faculty of hearing, on tho one 
hand, operates, and what has the faculty of sounding, on 
the other liaiiu, sounds, then the actual hearing and the 
actual sounding take place conjointly ; and of these the 
one may he called aiKlition, the other aonation. 

Sir W. Hamilton, tr. from Aristotle, Reid's Works, Note D. 
Sonchus (HOiig'kus), n. [NL. (Tournofort, 
1 700), < L. sonchus, < Gr. odyxog.fhe sow-thistle.] 
A geiniH of composite plants, of tho tribe Cicho- 
riaccfc and subtribe Lactucem. It is characterized 
by flower-heads commonly dilated at the base in fniit, with 
numerous comf * ’ ** ' • • - 

twenty ribs aiic 

is deciduous in ^ , 

ly diffused throughout the Old World and In Australasia ; 
four species are naturalized as weeds in tlie United Btatei^ 
two of which are now almost cosmopolitan. They are an- 
nual or perennial herbs, having spreading radical leaves 
and upright stems clad with coarse clasping leaves which 
are often toothed with soft or rigid spines The yellow 
heads are irregularly clustered at the summits of the few 
branches. The species are fond of barn-yards and moist 
rich soil, whence the name aow-thi«tle. S. tenerrimua is 
eaten as a salad in Italy, and S. oleraeeus was once so used 
in various parts of Euro]^. (Bee hare'adettuce.) The genus 
is reputed a galactagogue. One or two species with hand- 
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some leaves and flowers, from Madeira and the Canarlea, 
are aometlmes cultivated under glass. See aofW^thiaUe. 
Boncie, Bonc^, a. See sonsy. 

BOndt, n. A Middle EngliBh form of aandl , sand!^. 
8ondayt» ft. An obsolete form of Sunday, 
BOndett ft. Same as sand^. 

BOndeltt ft. An obsolete variant of sendal. 
BOndeli (Hon'de-li), n. [E. lud.] The monjou- 
rou, muskrat, musk-shrew, or rat-tailed shrew 



Soiuleli (Croctiiura tHyosura), 

of India, Sorex murinus (Linnmus, 1766), S, 
myosurus (Pallas, 1785), or Crocidura myosura, 
an insectivorous mammal, exhaling a strong 
musky odor. Tlie name specially denotes a variety 
which is serni-domesticated, and sometimes called gray 
muak-ahrew (C. cverulea), as distinguished from the wild 
brown musk-shrew. 

Bonder-cloud (son'd^r-kloud), n. A cirro-cumu- 
lus cloud. ForsUrr, Atmospheric Pheenomena 
(3d ed., 1823), p. 145. X^are.] 

SOndryt, a. A Middle English form of sundry. 

BOnef, adv. An old spoiling of soon. 

BOneri (son'er-i), n. [Hind, sunahrt, smiahru, 
of gold, < sond, gold.] Cloth of gold : an In- 
dian term adopted as the name of native stuHs 
interwoven with gold. 

Bong^ (s6ng), n. [Sc. also sang; < ME. song, 
sang, < AS. sang, song, singing, song, a song, 
poem, poetry, = OS. sang = OFrios. song, sang 
= MD. sang, D. zang = MLG. sa^ik, LG. sang ss 
OHG. sang, MHG. sane, G. gesang = Icel. sbngr 
= Sw. sdng = Dan. sang = Goth.’.v«/ 7 / 7 M?s, song; 
also collectively, OHG, ^gasang, kisdnch, MHG. 
gesanc, G. gesang, song'; from the verb, AS. 
singan (pret. sang), etc., sing: see sing.) 1. 
Singing; vocal music in general; utterance in 
tones of musical quality and succession, with 
or without words : opposed to speech and to in- 
strumental music. 

For the tired slave Song lifts tho languid oar. 

Wvrdaworth, Power of Bound, iv. 

2. The musical cry of some birds (see singing 
bird, under sing) and, by extension, of some 
other animals. 

Trees, braunches, birds, and aonga were framed flit 
For to allure fraile mind to carelesse ease. 

Spenaer, F. Q., II. vi. 18. 

3. A short poem intended for singing, or set to 
music; a ballad or lyric. A song is properly distin- 
guished by brevity, free use of rhythmic accent and rime, 
more or less division into stanzas or strophes, often with 
a refrain or burden, comparative diroctness and simplicity 
of sentiment, and a decidedly lyrical manner throughout. 

Out on you, owls ! nothing but aonga of death? 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 609. 
The bard who first adorn'd our native tongue 
Tun’d to his British lyre this ancient 
Dryden, To tho Duchess of Ormond with Pal. and Arc. 

Perhaps it may turn out a aang. 

Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

Buma, Epistle to a Young Friend. 

4. A particular melody or musical setting for 
such a poem, for either one or sevei’al voices 
(in tho latter case usually called a part-song 
or glee). Bongs are generally written In song form, 
but are often Irregnlai' also. They usualb' contain but 
a single movement, and have an accompaniment of a 
varying amount of elaboration. They are classifled as 
folk-aonga, which spring up more or less unconsciously 
among the common people, or art^aonga, which are delib- 
erately composed by musicians (see liea); as atrophic, when 
made up of a movement repeated for the sevenu strophes, 
or compoaed through, when tho music varies with the sue- 
cessive strophes ; or they are named by reference to their 
general subjeotor style, as ruatic, patriotic, national, mar- 
tial, naval, nujdial, hunting, haecnanalian, etc. 

6. Poetry; poetical compositiou; verse. 

This subject for heroic aong 
Pleased me. MUUm, P. L., lx. 26. 

6. A mere trifle ; something of little or no value: 
as, I bought it for a song. [Colloq.]— Ctomlc, 
Orogorian, mellBmatlo, uaptlal, old song. See the 
adjectives.— Master of song, master of tne songt. 
See tnaseeri.— Bong form, in tnwrie, a form or method 
of composition couusting in general of three seoUona the 
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lint and last being nearly the same, and the second being 
contrasted with the first.— Song Of degrees. See degree. 
— Bong Of Solomon, Song of Som, Cantioles (see 
eant^).~8ong of the Three Holy cnildren, an addi- 
tion to the bo^ of Daniel, found in the Beptnagint and 
In the Apocrypha, purporting to be the prayer and song 
cd the three ilebrews in the fiery furnace. A part of it 
is used in Christian liturgies under the above title, in 
the Western Church usually under the title BenedicUe. 
See cantiofe.— Syllabic song. Bee mdUmatie aong.-^ 
To sing another song. See ring. (See also even^aang, 
plain-aong.) 

80ng*^t. A Middle English preterit of sing. 
song-bird (s6ng'b6rd)^ n. A bird that sings; a 
singing bird, or son^ter. 

sou-book (sdng'btdc), V. [< ME. *8(mghok, < 
AS. sanghoc^ a song-book, music-book, a book 
of canticles and hymns (= D. zanghoek = MLG. 
sankhok = G. gesanghuch = Icel. songbok = Sw. 
s&nghok = Dan. sangbog^ a song-book), < sang^ 
song, 4- boCy book.] 1. A collection of songs 
or other vocal music forming a book or volume ; 
specifically, a hymn-book. — 2. In the Anglo- 
Baxon church, the portass or breviary. 

The aong-hook corresponded with the Salisbury portous 
and the Homan breviary. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, 111. ii. 20. 

song-craft (sdng'kraft), n. [A mod. revived 
form of As. sangcrsBfty the art of singing, the 
art of poetry, < sang, song, + crssfty art, craft.] 
The art of composing songs ; skill in versifica- 
tion. 

Written with little skill of aong-craft. 

Longfellinv, Hiawatha, Int. 

BOngert, n. [< ME. songfn e, < AS. sangere (= D. 
zangcr = OHG. sangari, MHG. sengeVy G. sdnger 
= Icel. Hongvari = Dan. sanger = Sw. sdngare)y 
a singer, psalmist, < sangy song: see song^. Of. 
singer^ and songster.'] A singer. 

SOngewariet. n\ [ME., < ^songewarie, ob- 
servation or dreams, < songe (< L. somnium)y 
dream, 4- warwy guard, keep: see ware^.] The 
observation or interpretation of dreams. 

Ac I haue no sauouro in aongewarie, tor I see it ofte faille. 

Piers Plowman (B), vli, 148. 

songful (86ng'fiil), a. [< song"^ 4- •‘ful.] Dis- 
posed or able to sing; melodious. Savage. 
[Bare.] 

BOn0sh (sdng'ish), a. [<song^ + -/s/4.] Con- 
sisting of or containing songs. [Rare.] 

The other, which, for want of a proper English word, T 
must call the aonijiah part, must abound in the softness 
and variety of numbers, its principal Intention being to 
please the hearing. Dryden, Albion and Albaniuus, Frcf. 

BOngle (song'gl), n, [Formerly also songaly son- 
goto ; a var. <n single^ y in same sense.] A hand- 
ful of gleanings. [I’rov. Eng.] 

I have Just this last week obtained a goodly aongle of S. 
Staffordshire words. N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 3(58. 

BOngless (s6rig'les), a. [< song^ 4- ~les.s.] 1, 
Without song; not singing. 

Silent rows the aongleaa gondolier. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 3. 

2. \txornith.\ (a) Not singing; unable to sing; 
not a singer: as, the female mocking-bird is 
songless; most l)irds are songless in winter, 
(h)* Having no singing-apparatus, and eoiiso- 
quently unable to sing; not a song-bird; noii- 
OBcine ; clamatorial or mesomyodian, as a pas- 
serine bird : as, the Mesomyodiy or songless Pas- 
seres. 

BOngman (s6ng'raan), n . ; pi. sonqmvn (-men). 1 . 
A singer, especially a singer songs ; a glee- 
man. 

She hath made me four and twenty nosegays for the 
Bhearers, three -man aoivj-mm all, and very good ones. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 3. 46. 

2. A lay vicar. See lay^. 

BOng-mUBcle (sdng'mus^l), n. Ill ornith.y any 
muscle of the syrinx or lower larynx of a bird 
concerned in the act of singing, by tlie opera- 
tion of which the voice is modulated; any mus- 
cle of vocalization. These syringeal muscles reach 
their highest development In number and complexity of 
arrangement in the Oaeinea, Polymyodi, or Aoromyodi, in 
which group of birds there arc normally five pairs — the 
tensor posterior longus, tensor anterior longus, tensor pos- 
terior brevis, tensor anterior brevis, and sternotracbealis. 

There is no question of its being by the action of the 
syringeal muscles . . . that the expansion of the bronchi, 
both as to length and diameter, is controlled, and, as 
thereby the sounds uttered by the Bird are modified, they 
are properly called the Song-muadea. 

A. Newton, Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 29. 

Bong-Bparrow (B6ng'8par'^6), n. 1. The hedge- 
sparrow, A ccen tor modular is. See cut und er A c- 
centor. [Eng.] — 2. A small fringilline bird of 
North America, of the genus Melospizay a sweet 
songster, with a streaked brown, gray, and 
white plumage without any yellow. The best- 
known is M./aaeiata, one of the most familiar birds of the 


eastern half of the country ; there are several other species 
or varieties in the west, the most distinct of which is the 
Kodiak song-sparrow, M. einerea. The common species is 
Clinches long and 8} in extent of wings, and the markings of 
the breast are gatliered into a characteristic pectoral spot. 
It nests on the ground, and 
lays four or five spotted 
and clouded eggs. Its 
song is remarkably sweet 
and hearty, and the plain 
little bird is deservedly 
a great favorite. It is 
also called aUver-tongue. -- 
Oregon song-sparrow, 

MeloapizafaacuUa gvtiata, 
a western variety of the 
common song-sparrow. 

BongBter (sfing'st^r), 
n. [<ME.*«on| 7 «fr 6 '(?), 

< AS. ^sangestroy 
sangistrsy sangystrcy 
a female singer, < 
saiWy song, + fem. 
suffix -estrCy E. -ster. 

Cf. songer.] 1. One 
who or that which sings or is skilled in singing. 

Every aongater had sung out his fit. 

B. Jonaofi, Neptune’s Triumph. 
Specifically, in ornith . : (a) A singer; a singing bird, (b) 
pi. Specifically, singing birds : the Oaeinea, Cantorea, Can- 
tatorea, Aeromyodi, or Polymyodi. 

2. A writer of songs or poems. 

Silk will draw some sneaking aongater thither. 

It is a rh 3 mfiing age, and verses swarm 

At every stall. B. J onatm, An Elegy (Underwoods, Ixi). 

BOngStresS (sAng'stres), n. [< songster -f -c.s\s'.] 
A female singer; also, a female singing bird. 

The trill . . . 

Of that shy aotiyatreaa, whoso love-tale 
Might tempt an angel to descend, 

While hovering o'er the moonlight vale. 

Wordaworth, Power of Sound. 

BOng-thrush (s6ng' thrush), n. One of the com- 
mon thrushes of Europe, Turdus musicus; the 
mavis or throstle, closely related to the mistle- 
thnish, redwing, and fieldfare, it is » inches in 
length, and 14 In extent of wings. The upper parts are 
yellowish-brown, reddening on the head ; the wing-c(>vert8 
are tipped with reddish-yellow ; the fore neck end breast 
are yellowisli, with brownish-blaok arrow heads ; the low- 
er wing-uoverts are reddish-yellow ; and the i)elly is white 
See cut under thrush. 

sonifaction (son-i-fak'shon), n. [< L. sonns, 
sound, 4- facUo{n-)y < facerey produce.] The 
production of sound; a noise-making; esp(^- 
cially, the stridulaiiou of insects, as distin- 
guished from vocalization: as, the sonifaction 
of the cicada or katydid. 

A mode of sonifaction . . . similar to that where a l)oy 
runs along a fence pushing a stick against the pickets. 

Stand. Nat. Hist., II. 307. 

BOnifer (son'i-f^r), n. [< L. .sonnsy sound. 4 
ferre = E. bcar'^.] An acoustic instrument for 
collecting sound and conveying it to the ear of 
a partially deaf person, it is a bell or receiver of 
metal, from which the sound-waves are conducted Ui the 
ear by a flexible pipe. E. 11. Knight. 
soniferous (so-nif'e-ims), a. [< L. sonns, sound, 
+ ferre = K. hear^.] Conveying or producing 
sound. 

BOn-in-laW (8un'in-lfi,'0» [^ ME. sonc in lawc : 

see son^ and /aiol.] The husband of onc^s daugh- 
ter. 

sonless (sun'les), a. [< son^ + Having 

no son ; without a son. 

If the Einperour die aon-leeae, a successor is chosen, of 
such a spirit as their present affaires do require. 

Sandy a, I'ravailes, p. 183. 

sonnet, n. A Middle English form of snn^. 
SOnnekinty [Early mod. E., later ^sonkiUy 

< son^ 4" -kin.] A little son. [Nonce-word.] 

naiSiov, aonnekin, or lltlc sonne. 

UdcUl, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 283, note. 

Sonneratia (son-e-rd'shi-ji), w. [NL. (Linmeiis 
filius, 1781), named after P. Sonnerat (1745- 
1814), a French traveler and naturalist.] A ge- 
nus of polypetalouB plants, of the order LythrO’- 
riese and tribe Lythresc. it is characterized by flow- 
ers liaviiig a bell-shaped calyx with from four to eight 
lobes, as many small petals or sometimes none, numerous 
stamens, and a mauy-celled ovary which liecomcs a round- 
ish berry stipitate in the calvx and filled with a granular 
pulp. It includes 6 or 6 species, natives of tropical shores, 
chiefly in eastern Africa and Asia, also in Madagascar nn<l 
Australia. 'They are smooth-branched trees or slirubs, 
with opposite coriaceous oblong entire and almost vein- 
less leaves, and large bractless flowers in terminal clusters 
of three each or solitary in the axils. S. aptdala, a tree of 
40 feet, growing in Indian raangrove-swanips flooded by 
the tide, has the name of kambala (wliicb see). S. acida, 
with a height of 15 feet, grows in largo masses in similar 
situations ranging further east : its leaves are the food of 
a silkworm, and its acid and slightly bitter fruit is used 
as a condiment. 

sonnet (son'et), n. [Early mod. E. also sonette ; 
=s D. sonnety < F. sonnety OF. sonety a soug, = 
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Sp. Pg. soneto = It. sonettoy < Pr. sonety a song 
(> G. 8w. sonett = Dan. sonet, a sonnet, canzo- 
net), dim. of Sony sound, tune, song, < L. sonusy 
a sound: see soawc/®.] 1. A song; a ballad; a 
short poem. 

1 have a sonnet that will serve the turn. 

Shak., T. (1. of V., Hi. 2. 98. 

Teach mo some melodious sonnet. 

Sung by flaming tongues above. 

R. RoMnaon, Come, 'riiou Fount of Every Blessing. 

Specifically — 2. A short poem in fixed form, 
limited to fourteen lines with a prescribed dis- 
position of rimes. The form is of Italian origin. A 
sonnet is generally written in decasyllabic or flve-foot mea- 
sure ; but it may be written in octosyllabics. It consists 
of two divisions or groups of lines— (1) a major group of 
eight lines or two quatrains, and (2) a minor group of six 
linos or two tercets. The quatrains are airanged tlius : 
a, h, b, a; a, b, b, a ; the tercets, either e, d, c, d, c, d, 
ore, d, e, c, d, e. In modern French examples the order 
of the tercets is generally c, c, d, e, d, e. Tliere are vari- 
ous deviations from the sonnet as thus described ; but 
by purists the above is reguided as the orthodox fonn, es- 
tablished by long practice and prescription, all others be- 
ing ranked simply as quatorzains, or what Lamb called 
fourteenera. With regard to the material of the poem, it 
is generally considered that it should be tlie expression of 
a single thought, idea, or sentiment. 

I can beste allowe to call those Sonnets whicbe are of 
fouretene lynes, eueiy line conteyning tenne syllables. 

Octacoigne, Notes on Eng. Verso (ed. Arber), § 14, 

sonnet (sou'et), v. [< sonnety n.] I. trans. 1. 
To celebrate in sonnets. [Bare.] 

Dardel hath divinely aonnetted the matchless beauty of 
Delia. Francis Meres, in Arber’s Eng. Garner, II. 96. 

2. To cover or fill with sonnets. [Rare.] 

Hee will be an Inamorato Poeta, and sonnet a whole quire 
of paper in praise of Ladie Manibcttcr, his yeolowfac'd 
mistres. Naahe, Pierce I’enilesse, p. 17. 

II. intrans. To compose sonnets. 

Nor list I sonnet of my mistress’ face, 

'i'o paint some Blowesse with a borrow’d grace. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, I. i. 6. 

sonneteer, Bonnetteer (son-e-ter'), n. [< It. 
sonetUere (= 8p. sonctcro), a composer of son- 
nets, < sonettOy a sonnet: see sonnet.] A com- 
poser of sonnets or small poems : usually with a 
touch of contempt. 

Our little aonnetteera . . . have too narrow souls to 
judge of poeti 7 . Dryden, All for Love, Pref. 

I'hc noble annnetteer would tronitlc thee no more with 
ids madrigals. Wycherley, i’lain Dealer, i. 1. 

sonneteer, sonnetteer (son-e-ter'), v. i. [< 
sonneteer, n.] To c.ompose sonnets ; rime. 

Rhymers sonneteering In their sleep. Mrs. Browning. 

In tl»e very height of (hat divine sonneteering love of 
Laura. Lowell, Among my Books, Ist 8er.,p. 368. 

BOnnetingt (son'et-ing), n. [Verbal n. of .son- 
net, r.] 1. Tl)e making or composing of son- 

nets, as in praise or celebration of something; 
the writing of poetry. 

Tut ! he is famous for his revelling. 

For fine set speeches, and for aonnetlmg. 

Maratmi, Satires, i. 42. 

Two whole pages . . . praise (he Eenionstraiit even to 
the Konetting of Ills fresh checks, quick eyes, round tongue, 
agil hand, and nimblo invention. 

Milton, Apob>gy for Smectymnuus. 

2. Song; singing. 

Leavie groves n(»w niainely ring 

With each sweet bird’s sonneting. 

W. Browne, Tbyrsls’ ITaise to his Mistress. 

Bonnetist, sonnettist (son'et-ist), n. [= Pg. 
sonetista ; as sonnet 4- -*,s7.] A sonneteer. 

The prophet of (he heav’iily lyre, 

Great Solomon, singR in tlie English quire; 

And is become a new-found sonnetiat. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, I. vlii. 9. 

SOnixetize (son'et-iz), 'V.; prc‘t. and pp. .sonnet- 
ized, ppv. sonneU::nig. sonnet + -ice.] I, in- 
trans. To compose soniH’ts. 

II. trans. To make the subject of a soiinet; 
celebrate in a sonnet. 

Now could 1 aonnetize tliy iiiteoiis plight. 

Southey, Nondescripts, v. 

sonnetteer, sonnettist. Hoe sonneteer, sonnetist. 

sonnet-writer (son'et-ri^'t-er), n. A writer of 
sonnets; a sonneteer. 

SOnnisht, a. See .sunnish. 

Sonnite, n. See Sunnite. 

sonny (sun'i), n. [Dim. of A familiar 

form of address in sjMinking to a boy. 

Strike him, sonny, strike him ! 

New Princeton Rev., V. 371. 

Sonoma oak. An oak, Quercus KcUoggh {Q. 
Sonomensis), of the mountains of Oregon and 
California, it is a tree of moderate size, valued chiefly 
as fuel, but furnisliing also some tan-bark. 

sonometer (H(l-?ioin'e-tC*r), n. [< L. sonns, 
soumi, + Gr. )ihpui>, mt'asure.] 1. An appa- 
ratus used in experimenting upon musical 
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etrines or wires, and in illustrating the laws 
whicn govern thiur transverse vibrations. It 
consists of a sounding-board uiwn suitable supports, Sf) 
arranKed that iwo strings may bo stretched aliove it side 
by side ; their tcusion and tlieir lengths may be varied at 
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will by changing tlie position of the ))ridge8; the strings 
are usually sot in vibration by a bow. With this appa- 
ratus it may be proved experimentally that the nuniber of 
vibrations in the musical note given by a string varies In- 
versely as its length and diameter, directly as the square 
root of the tension, and inversely as the square root of its 
density. 

2. An instrument, consisting of a small ludl 
fixed on a table, for testing the tdfects of treat- 
ment for deafness. — 3, In ff/ec/., an a])paratii8 
for testing metals by meuns of nn induction- 
coil, with which is associatt'd a tcdephone. See 
tndiivtion-hakincv. 

Sonora gum. (ju m-, 

SOnore (sO-no're), f< It. ,sy>woro: seewown- 
rous.\ Jn niysiCj in a loud, sonorous maiiiier. 

SOnorescence (sd-np-res'ens), w. [< soHore/i- 
ccn(t) + -(Y'.] The property of some sub- 
Hlances, as liard riihlnu’, of (*init1iiig a sound 
when an iiderniittent beam of nulinnt heat or 
light falls upon thein. Sc(* radntplioHff. 

SOnorescent (so-np-iY^s'ent), a. sonor~ous 
4- -c.sY*6‘af.] Possc'Hsing the property of sono- 
rescence. 

Sonorific (sd-np-rif'ik), r/. f< L. sonor, a sound 
(< gonarCy sound), + -Jicus, < /aa-rcy iriake.J 1. 
Making sound: as, the goyorijic <iuality of a 
body. 

This will evidently appear . . . if he should ask me why 
a clock strikes and pointHto the hour, and I should say it 
is by an indicating form ami Boikorifu'k (juaUty. 

WatUi, Logic, I. Vi. § 3. 

2. In codLy soiind-]>rodnciMg; making a noise, 
as the stridulating organs of a (*vickel : distin- 
guished from voral or phont Uc. Also gouaut. 

SOnoritV (Sp-nor'i-ti), //. [= F, gonoritv = Hn. 

sonondad = l*g. sonoridndi = It. sonorday < LL. 
Houorita{U)gy fullness of sound, < L. sonar ufty 
sounding, sonorous: see .sy>/o>;y>w.s*.] Sonorous- 
ness. 

Few can really so snrrcndei* their cars as to ilml plea- 
sure in restless Mmoritjf for many minutes at a time 

if. Gurney, in IVineteentli Century, XIII. 446. 

Bonorophone (Sp-nd'rp-f6n), y. [< L. sonar hs, 
sonorous, -f (Ir. pwr.-y, sound, voice.] A variety 
of bombardon. 

sonorous (sp-n6"nis), a. f= F. sonorr = Sp. 
Pg. It. sonoro, < h. soneo'Hs, sounding, loud- 
sounding, < Simor, sound, noise, allied to siniusy 
sound, < sonarcy sound : see sonnd^.'] 1. (livbig 
sound, as when struck* resonant; soiimliiig. 

Sonorom nictal blowing miu*tia1 sounds. 

MUton, I’. L., i. 640. 

A body is only mmmntMyfhew put into a particular con- 
dition of vibration. »/. Stdly, Outlines of Psycliol., p. 1.55. 

2. Giving a loud or full-volunied sound; lond- 
sounding: as, a sonorous voice. 

And lo ! with a snminuns mnomm 
Sounded the bell from its tower. 

Lonyjelknv, Evangeline, i 4. 

3. Having an imposing sound ; high-sounding: 
as, a sftnorons styh\ 

The Italian opera seldom sinks into a poorness of lan- 
guage, but, amidst all the meanness and familiarity of the 
thoughts, has sotnething beautiful aiid sonorom in the ex- 
prcBslon. Addison, KeniaVks on Italy (od. Bohn), 1. 303. 

4. Sonant : as, the vowels are sonorous Sono- 

rous figures, those ilgures which are formed by the vibra- 
tions produced by sound. Thus, when a layer ot fine sand 
is strewn on a disk of glass or metal, and a violin-bow 
drawn down on the edge of the disk, a nmsical note will be 
heard, accompanied by motion in the sand, wliich will 
gather itself tliose parts that c(mtinueat rest ™ that is, to 
the nodal lines, forming what are termed sonorous fiyures. 
Hee nodal lines, under nodaL — Bouorous r&le. ^ee dry 
rtUe, under rdle. -Sonorous stone, a coininon emblem in 
use as a part of Chinese decoration and also as a mark for 
certain porcelain vases and Kimilar objects. The figure 
is intended to represent one of those stones which when 
hung from a frame and struck with a mallet produce mu- 
sical notes. 

BOnoroUBly (Hp-no'rus-li), adv. In a sonorous 
inamior; with sound; with au imposing sound. 
Bonorousness (sp-no'ms-nes), w. Sonorous 
character or tpiality : as, the sonorouinirss of 
metals, of a voice, of style, etc. 
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Don’t yon perceive the tonoroutnm ot these old dead 
Latin phrases? O. W. HohmSy Autocrat, v. 

sons, sonce (sons), n. [< Gael. Ir. sonasy pros- 
perity, happiness; cf. Gael, sonay happy.] Pros- 
perity; felicity; abundance. [Sooten.J 
sonship (sun'snip), w. [< son"^ + -Mfp.] The 
relation of son; filiation; the character, rights, 
duties, and privileges of a son. 

Kegeneration on the part of the grantor, God Almighty, 
means admission or adoption into aomhip, or irointual 
citizenship. Watarlandy Works, 111. 843. 

Sonstadt solution. Bee solution, 
sonsy, soncy (son'si), a. [Also sonsiej sonde; 
< soHSy sonccy + -yl.J Lue%; happy; good-hu- 
mored ; well-conditioned; buxom. [Prov. Eng. 
and Bcotch.] 

His honest, tonsie, baws'nt face 
Aye gat him friends In ilka place. 

Burnsy The Twa Dogs. 

“Is she a pretty girl?” said the Duke ; *'her sister does 
nut get beyond a good comely lass." 

Scott, Heart of Mid-l.othian, xxxix. 

sontag (soiPt&g), n, [Named after Honriette 
Sontaffy a famous singer (died 1854).] A knit- 
ted or crocheted covering for a woman’s shoul- 
ders. It was worn outside the dress like a cape, 
and was tied down round the waist. 

SOntyt (soii'ti), u. [Also santy; an abbr. of 
sanvM ty. ] Sancti ty : a reduced form oec urring, 
usually in the nlural, in the phrase God^s sontpy 
used as au oatii. 

By Ood's sonties, ’twill be a hard way to hit. Can you tell 
me whether one Launcelot that dwells with him dwell with 
him, or no? Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 47. 

SOOCey, n. See snsL 
SOOChoUg, n. See souchong, 
soodra, sooder, n. Same as sudra, 

Soofee, n. See Sufi. 
soojee, n. Bee suiev, 

SOol, n. See souf^. 

soola-clover ( so 'I|i-kl6^v6r ), w . See Hedysarum, 
800111 (som), r. A Scotch form of swim, 

80011 (son or siin), adr, [< ME. sooncy sonCy 
sounvy si4ne (<*,omiuir. sonerCy sonnere, sunnere)y < 
AS. s{>na (with adverlual sufllx as in twiwUy 
twice, etc., not present in most of the other 
forms) = OS. sdnOy sdnoy sane, sdn = OFries. 
sdUy sdn = MI), sam =: MLG. sdn = MIIG. sdn 
(cf. OHG. MHG. sd)\ cf. Icel. senny soon; Goth. 
sunsy immediately; prob. akin to AS. swd, etc., 
so: see ivot.] If. At once; forthwith; imme- 
diately. 

Thanne he asHoilled hir sane. Piers Plowman (B), iii. 47. 

2. In a short, time ; at an early date or an early 
moment; before long; shortly; presently; as, 
winter will soon be here ; I hope to see you soon. 

Now doth he frown, 

And 'gins to chide, but soon blie Htops his lips. 

Shak , Venus and Adonis, 1 46. 

We knew that the Spaniards would soon be after us, 
and one man falling into their hands might be the ruin of 
us all, by giving an account of our strengili and condi- 
tion. Darnpier, Voyages, 1. 2. 

3. Early; before tho time specified is much 
advanced ; when tho time, event, or the like has 
but just arrived ; as, soo7t in the morning; soon 
ot night (that is, early in the evening, or as 
sotm as night sots in) ; soon at five o’clock (that 
is, as soon as tho hour of five arrives): an old 
locution still in ust' in tho southern United 
States. 

Within my twenty yere of age, 

Whan that love taketh his corago 
Of vonge folke, I wentc stmie 
To bed, as I was wont m doon 

Jlmn. of the RosCy v, 23. 

Soon at live o’clock, 

Please you, I'll meet with you upon the mart. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 2. 26. 

4. Early ; before the usual, proper, set, or ex- 
pected time. 

How is it that ye are come so soon to day? Ex. II. 18. 

These considerations moved me to hasten my departure 
somewhat sooner than I intended. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels, i. 8. 
6. Quickly; speedily; easily. 

It Bchalle be <U)n sunnere, and with lasse cost, than and a 
man made it in his owiie Hous. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 214. 

She burn’d out love, as soon as straw out-burneth. 

Shak., Pass. Pllg., 1. 08. 

I can cure the gout or stone in some, sooner than Di- 
vinity, pride, or avarice in others. 

Sir T. Brmvne, Religio Medici, ii. 9. 

6. Readily; willinj^ly; gladly; in this sense 
generally accompanied by would or some other 
word expressing will, and c*'! in the compara- 
tive sooner, * rather.’ 

I . . . would as soon see a river winding through woods 
and meadows as when It is tossed up in such a variety of 
figures at Versailles. 

Addison, To Congreve, Blois, Deo., 1600. 


BOOtll 

I am an extravagant voimg fellow who wants to borrow 
money —you I take to be a pnident old fellow, who have 
got money to lend— I am blockhead enough to give fifty 
per cent sooner than not have it 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, lit 8. 

Al soon as, the moment that ; Immediately after : as, as 
soon as the mail arrives 1 shall let you know ; as soon as he 
saw the police he ran off. 

His Snstre fulfilled not his Wille : for alssone as he was 
ded sche delyvered alle the hordes out of Presoun, and 
lete hem gon, echo Lord to his owne. 

MendevUle, 'J’ravels, p. 89. 

A man who belongs to the army only in time of peace, 

. . . and retires as soon as he thinks it likely that he may 
be ordered on an expedition, is justly thought to have dis- 
graced himself. Macaulay, Sir AVllliam Temple. 

No sooner than, as soon as ; just as.— Soon and anont, 
forthwith ; promptly. 

Johne toke the miinkes horse be tho hede 
Ful sone and anone. 

Robin Hood arid the Monk (Child's Ballads, V. 9). 

Sooner or later, at some future time, near or remote : 
often implying that the event spoken of will inevitably 
occur.— Soon sot. See wot. ssgyn. 2 and 3. Betimes, etc. 
(see early), promptly, quickly. — 6. Lief. 

SOOnt (son or siiu), a, [< soon, adv,"] Early; 
speedy; quick. 

The end of these wars, of which th^ hope for a som and 
prosperous issue. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

Make your soonest haste ; 

So your desires are yours. 

Shak., A. and C., Iii. 4. 27. 

Soonee, U. Bee Sunni, 

BOOnlyf (son'li or sfm'li), 'adv [< soon + -ly^i] 
Quietly; promptly. [Rare.] 

A mason meets with a stone that wants no cutting, and 
soordy approving of it, places it in his work. Hr. II. More. 

BOOp (sbp), r. t. [ < Icel. sdim, sweep : see swoop, 
sweep.] To sweep. [Scotch.] 

SOOping (so'piug), n. [Verbal n. of soop, r.] 

1. The act of sweeping, as with a broom. 

A wheen cork-headed, barmy-braliied gowks ! that wuii- 
na let puir folk sae inucklc as die in quiet wi' tbeir sos- 
sings and their soopings. Scott, St. Konan’s Well, xxxii. 

2. What is swept together: generally in the 
plural. [Scotch in both senses.] 

BOOrack, n. See souroek. 

BOOrdt, n. An obsolete variant of sward. 

SOOrma, n. Soo surma. 

soorock, n. Sec souroek, 

8OOS00, n. Sec susu. 

SOOt^ (silt or sot), u. [< ME. soot, sote, sot, < 
AS. sdty also written soot, = MD. soet = MLG. 
sdty LG. sott = leel. sot = Sw. sot =r Dan. sod, 
soot; = Ir. suth = Gael, suith = W. s7vta (per- 
haps < E.) = Lith. sodiSy usually in pi. sodzei, 
soot. Cf. F. side, dial, suje = Pr. suia, suga = 
Cat. sntja, soot, prob. from the ('eltic.] A black 
substance formed by combustion, or disengaged 
from fuel in tlie process of combustion, rising 
in fine particles and adhering to the sides of the 
chimney or pipe conveying the smoke. Tho soot 
of coal and that of wood differ very materially in their corn- 

{ >usition, the former containing more finely divided car- 
)on than the latter. Coal-soot also contains considei-ablo 
quantities of ammonium sulphate and chlorid. The soot 
of wood has a peculiar empyreumatic odor and bitter taste. 
It is very complex iu composition, conbtining potash, 
soda, lime, and magnesia, combined with both organic and 
inorganic acids. It has been used to some extent in med- 
icine as a tonic and antispasmodic. 

Soot, of reke or smoke. Fuligo. Prompt, Pam., p. 466. 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, il. 

Soot-oanoer, epithelioma apparently due to the iiritat- 
Ing.action of soot on the skin, seen in chimney-sweeps. 
80^^ (silt or sfit), V. t. [< soot^y w.] To mark, 
cover, or treat with soot. 

The land was sooted before. Mortimer. 

BOOt^t, sootef. Middle English forms of sweet. 
soot-dew (sut'du), 71. In hot., a black fuliginous 
coating covering parts of living plants. It is 
caiiseci by fungi or the genus Fumago, 
BOOterkint (sd'ter-kin), w. [Appar. of D. origin, 
but no corresponding D. term appears.] A kind 
of false birth fabled to be produced by Dutch 
women from sitting over their stoves {John- 
son)] hence, an abortive scheme or attempt. 

He has all the pangs and throes of a fanciful poet, but 
is never delivered of any more perfect Issue of his pnleg- 
matick brain than a dull Dutchwoman’s sooUrkin is of 
her body. Dryden, Remarks on The Empress of Morocco. 
All that on Folly Frenzy could beget. 

Fruits of dull heat, and sooterkins of wit 

Pope, Dunclad, 1. 126L 

sootflake (sfit'flak), n. A flake or particle of 
soot; a smut; a smudge. 

The sootflake of so many a summer still 
Clung to their fancies. Tennysm, Sea Dreams. 

sooth (Both), a. [< ME. sooth, soth, sothe, < AS. 
sdth SB OS. soth, suoth, suot ss IceL aannr (for 
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*8anthr) ss'Sw.«a»7i»ss Dan. «andfss Goth. *8uth8 
in (deriv. sutftfan, suthjon^ soothe) (cf. sunjeim, 
.rue, mnjaj truth) =; Bkt. sat (for ^aant)^ true 
of. mtya (for ^santya)^ true, s= Gr. hedg, true), 
ss L. *^8en(t^)s, being, in prse8€n{t-)8, being be- 
fore, present, db8en{U)8y being away, absent, 
ater en{t-)8^ being (see en8, entity) ; orig. ppr. 
)f the verb represented by L. Gr. avm. 
3kt. y ««, be (3d pers. pi. AS. synd = G. aina 
s L. mmt = Slct. santi) : see am (Mre^ «>), sin^^ 
9 tc, From the L. form are ult. E. ens, entity, 
issence, etc., present, abaent, etc. ; from the Gr., 
etymon, etc.; from the Skt., autleeJ] 1. Being 
in accordance with truth ; conformed to fact ; 
brue; real. [Obsolete, archaic, or Scotch in 
this and the following use.] 

Ood wot, thing Is never Uie lasse sootA, 

Thogh every wight ne may hit nat ysee. 

Chaucer, Oood Women, 1. 14. 

If thou speak’st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 

Till famine cling thee ; if thy speech be isoOth, 

1 care not if thou dust for me ns much. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 6. 40. 


2. Truthful; trustworthy; reliable. 

The eootheet shepherd that e'er piped on plains. 

MUlon, (^omuB, 1. 823. 


A destined errant-knight I come, 
Announced by prophet sooth and old. 


Scott, L. of the L., i. 24. 


8. Soothing; agreeable; pleasing; delicious. 
[Rare.] 

Jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon. 

Keats, Kve of St. Agnes, xxx. 


OOth (sdth), n. [Early mod. E. also soothe ; < 
ME. sooth, sothe, noth, < AS. soih, the truth, < 
soth, true: soo sooth, aS\ 1. Truth; reality; 
fact. [Obsolete or archaic.] 


'J'o say the sooth, . . . 

My people are with sickness much enfeebled. 

Shak., Hen. V., iii. 6. 161. 
Found yc all your knights return'd, 

Or was there sooth in Arthur’s prophecy? 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

2t. Soothsaying; prognostication. 

Tis inconueniont, mighty Potentate, . . . 

To soortie the sooth of science [astrology] with contempt. 

Greene, James IV., i. 1. 

The soothe of byrdcs by beating of their winges. 

Spenser, Shop. Gal., December. 

3f. Cajolery ; fair speech ; blandishment. 

That e’er this tongue of mine, 

That laid the sentence of dread banishtiient 
On yon proud man, should take it off again 
With words of sooth ! Shak., Rich. II., iil. 3. 180. 


With a smtlh or two morel had effected it. 

They would have set it down under their hands. 

B. Jonson, Epicecne, v. 1. 


For Booth. See f(yrsooth.^ln good Booth, in good truth ; 
in reality. 


Rude, In sooth ; in good sooth, very nide. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 1. 60. 


Sooth me In all I siw ; 

There s a main end In it. 

Massinger, Duke of Milan, v. 2. 

Sf. To assent to; yield to; humor by agree- 
ment or concession. 

Sooth, to flatter immoderate! ie, or hold vp one in his 
talke, and alHrme it to be true which he speaketh. 

Baret, 168a 

Is’t good to sot^he him in these contraries? 

StMk., C. of E., iv. 4. 82. 
I am of the Number of those that had rather commend 
the Virtue of an Enemy than sooth the Vices of a Friend. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 11. 

4. To keep in good humor ; wheedle ; cajole ; 
flatter. 

An envious wretch, 

That glitters only to his soothed self. 

B. Jonstm, rynthla's Revels, v. S. 
They may build castles in the air for a time, and sooth 
up themselves with phaiitasticai and pleasant humours. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., y). 16.S. 
Our government is soothed with a reservation in its favor. 

Burke, Rev. In France. 

6. To restore to ease, comfort, or tranquillity ; 
relievo; calm; quiet; refresh. 

Satan . . . 

At length, collecting all his serpent wiles, 

With soothinuj words renew'd him thus acco.sts. 

MUton, P. R., Iii. 6. 

Music has charms to sooth a savage breast. 

Congreve, Mourning Bride (ed. 1710), i. 1. 
A cloud may soothe the eye made blind by blaze. 

Brovming, Bing and Book, II. 217. 
It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is overwrought ; 
Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with thy 
lighter thought. Tennyson, Locksley Hall 

6. To allay; assuage; mitigate; soften. 

still there is room for pity to abate 
And soothe the sorrows of so sad a state. 

Coteper, Gharity, 1. 199. 
I will watch thee, tend thee, soothe thy y)Hin. 

M. Arnold, Tristram and Isonlt, ii. 

7. To smooth over; render les.s obnoxious. 
[Rare.] 

What ! has your king married the Lady Grey? 

And now, to soothe your forgery and his, 

Sends me a paper to persuade me patience ? 

Shak, a Hen. VI., Hi. 3. 176. 
s^SyiL 6 and 6. To comytose, tranquilize, pacify, case, al- 
levmte. 

U- intrans. If. To temporize by assent, con- 
cession, flattery, or cajolery. 

Else would not soothing glosers oil the son, 

Who, while his father liv d, his acts did hate. 

Middletm, Father Hubbard’s Tales. 

2, To have a comforting or tranquilizing in- 
fluence. 

0 for thy voice to soedhe or bless ! 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ivi. 

soother (sd'TH^r), w. [< .s-ootZ/r 4* One 

who or that which soothes ; especially (in ob- 
solete use), a flatterer. 

By God, I cannot flatter ; I do defy 
The tongues of soothers. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 7. 


In Booth, in truth ; in fact ; indeed ; truly. 

In sothe too me the matirc oueynte is ; 

For as too hem i toke none nene. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Fumlvall), p. 60. 

In sooth, I know not why 1 am so sad ; 

It wearies me. Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 

sooth, V. See aoothe. 

sooth (soth), adv. [< ME. sothe; < sooth, a.] If. 
Truly; truthfully. 

He that seith most sothest sonnest ys y-hluraed. 

IHers PlQuman (C), iv. 489. 

2. In sooth; indeed; often used interjection- 
ally. 

Yes, sooth ; and so do you. Shak., M. N. D., 111. 2. 266. 

And, sooth, 

'Twere Christian mercy to flnish him, Ruth. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, i. 

soothe (sBth), V. ; pret. and pp. soothed, ppr. 
soothing. [Also sooth; < ME. sothien, iaothien, 
confirm, verify, < AS. ge-solhian, prove to be 
true, confirm (cf. geadth, a parasite, flatterer, 
in a gloss) (= Icel. 8w. aanna = Dan. sande, 
verify, = Goth, authjan.suthjdn, soothe), < soth, 
true: see sooth, a.J I, tran^. If. To prove 
true ; verify ; confirm as truth. 

Ich hit wulle sothien 
Ase ich hit bi write suggen. 

Layamon, 1. 8491. 

Then must I sooth it, what euer it is ; 

For what he sayth or doth can not be amisse. 

UdaU, Roister Doister, i. 1. 

This affirmation of the archbishop, being greatlio soothed 
freeT^^ hlscraXtie vtterance, . . . conlirmed by the French 

Harrison, Descrip, of Eng., ii. 1 (Holinshed's Chron., I.). 

To confirm the statements of; maintain 
the truthfulness of (a person) ; bear out. 


soothfast (soth'fast), a. [Formerly also, er- 
roneously, soiithfast; < ME. sotlifasf, sothfvsl, < 
AS. sothfifsi, < soth, sooth, true, -\r first, fast, 
firm. Ci. steadfast, shamefast.] l. Trutlil’ul ; 
veracious; honest. 

We wlten that thou art sothfast, and reckiat not of ony 
man, . . . but thou techist the wele of (Joel in troiithe. 

WycliJ, Mark xii. 14. 

Edie was ken'd to mo . . . fora true, loyjii, and soothfast 
man. ScMtt, Ant binary , xxv. 

2. True ; veritable ; worthy of biditd* . 

xif thou woldest lene on him 
That on the rode didc thi kyn. 

That he is sothe/tist Godes sone. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 93. 

It was a souihfast sentenre hmg agoe 
That hastle men shall never laekt' much woe. 

Mir. far Mags. , p. 464. (Nares . ) 

3. Veritable; certain; real. 

Ye |Love| holden regne and hous in unitee, 

Ye sothfast cause of frendshipe ben also. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ill. 30. 

4. Faithful ; loyal ; steadfast. 

Thus manie y cares were spent with good and sootffast life. 
Twixt Arhiindlc that worthie knight and his approued 
wife 

Turberville, I7pon the Death of Elizabeth Arhundle. 

[{Richardson.) 

[Obsolete or archaic in all uses.] 
soothfastly (sBth'fAst-li), adv. [< ME. sofh- 
fastlike; < soothfast + -1^2.] Truly ; in or with 
truth. Ormidum, 1. 2995. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
But, if I were to come, wad ye really and soothfastly pay 
me the siller? SeoU, Rob Roy, xxiii. 

soothfastness (sdth'fAst-nes), n. [< ME. soth- 
fastnesse, < AS. sdthfmstnes, < sdthfiest, true; 
see soothfast and -m<?# 8.] The property or char- 


acter of being soothfast or true ; truth. Chaucer, 
Troilus, iv. 1080, [Obsolete or archaic.] 

SOOthfalt (sOth'fdl), a. [< ME. sothful; < sooth 
+ -ful,] Soothfast; true. 

He may do no thynk hot ryzt, 

As Mathew melez I says) in your messe, 

In sothful gospel of God al-inyst 

Alliterative P<>cnw(ed. Morris), L 497. 

SOOthfullyt (soth'fiil-i), adv. [< ME. soothfuUy 
(Ketitinh zothi'olliche); <snothfid -¥ Truly; 
verily ; indeed. A yenbite of Inwyt (E. E. 1\ S. ), 
p. 133. 

SOOthheadt (sdth'hed), n. [< ME. sothhede 
(Kentish < sooth + -head.'] Sooth - 

ness; truth. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), 
p. 105. 

soothing (sd'THing), n. [Verbal n. of soothe, 
V.] The act of one who soothes; that which 
soothes. 

Ideal sounds, 

Soft-wafted on the zephyr’s fancy'd wing. 

Steal tuneful suothings on the easy ear. 

W. Thompson, Sickness, v. 

soothingly (so'Tning-li), adv. In a soothing 
manner. 

soothingness (sb'THiug-nes), n. The quality 
or character of being soothing. Lowell, N. A. 
Rev., CXX. 378. 

SOOthlyt (soth'li), a. \<, sooth 4- -h/^.] True. 
Dear was the kindlie love which Kathrin bore 
This crooked ronion, for in soothly guise 
She was her genius and her counsellor. 

Mickle, Syr Martyn, i. 46. 

soothly (sSth'li), adv. [< ME. simthly, sothUj, 
Hothely, sothlich, sothliche, < AS. sothlire, truly, 
verily, indeed, < soth, true; see sooth.] 1. In 
a truthful manner ; with truth . Ayenbi te of In- 
wyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 74. 

Then view 8t David’s ruin’d pile; 

And, home-returning, smthly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair ) 

Scott, h. of L. M., Ii. 1. 

2. In truth; as a matter of fact ; indeed. 

I nam no goddesso, soothly, ({uod she tho. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 989. 
Ne Hoothlich Ih it casie for to read 
\N here now on earth, or how, he may be fownd. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. 11. 14. 

[Obsolete or archaic in both uses.] 

SOOthnesst (soth'ncs), n. [< ME. sothnesse, 
sothencssv ; < sooth 4* -ness.] The state or prop- 
erty of being true. («) Gonformity with fact. 

I wool wol that God makcrc and maysler is governor 
of Ilia work, ne never nas yit daye that mihteput me owt 
of the sothnesse of that seiitcmu*. 

Chaucer, Boethius, i. prose 6. 
(f>) lYu thf 111 ness ; faithfulness; righteousness. 

(•regorie wist this well and wilned to my soule 
Sauaeioun, for sothe nesse that he seigh in my werkes. 

Piers Plowman ( B), xi. 142. 

(c) Reality; earnest. 

Seistow this to me 
In sothnesse, or in dreem I herkno this? 

Chaucer, Second Nun's Tale, 1. 261. 

SOOth-sawt (solh'sa), n. [ME. soth- 

sa^e (= Icel. sannsoga), truth-telling, sooth- 
saying (cf. ME. s(ahsawtl, sothsa^el, a., truth- 
telling), < AS. soth, truth, sooth, *f saga, say- 
ing, saw: see sooth and saiv'-^. Cf. .soothsay, w.J 
A true saying; truth. 

Of r.ovP8 folkc mo tydinges, 

Both sothesawrs and lesynges 

Chancer, House of Fame, 1. 676 

soothsay (sbth'sa), r. t. [< sooth 4- say'^, after 
the noun .s*onf/f.S(///rr.J To foretell the future; 
make i)re(lietions. 

Char. I-; en us the o'erflowmg Nilns presageth famine. 
Iras Go, you wil<i hedfellov, yon cannot so*)thsay. 

Shak., A. and L 2. 52. 

By scaly Tritoti’s winding kIicH. 

And old soothsaying Glauciis’ spell 

Milton, I’onnis, 1 874. 

SOOthsayt (sbtli'sa), n. [< soolhsay, r. Cf. 
sooth-saw. ] 1. Sootlisaying: i)rediction ; ])rog- 
nostication ; ]»ro[)liecv. 

Hhewes. visions, sooth-sayes, and projdiesies ; 

And all that fuiiied is, as leasings, tales, and lies. 

Sjwnser, F. q., 11. ix .51. 

2. A portent; an omen. 

And, blit God tiirne the same to good soothsay, 

That i^adies sufetie is sore to he dmdd 

Sjwnser, F. 0-i HI. viii. 50. 

soothsayer (sbth'sa'^er), n. [Formerly also, 
erroneously, south sa yrr : < ME. sothsaiev {Kvwi- 
ish ::othz'iggen’); < .*iooth 4- .snyrA.] If. One 
who tells the trutli; a truthful person. 

I'he sothsaier tlio was lefe, 

Which wolde nought the trouthc spare. 

Gower, t.’onf. Amant., III. 164. 

2. One who prognosticates; a diviner: gener- 
ally used of a pretender to prophetic powers. 



* soothsayer 

A 9ooih»ayer bids you beware the ides of March. 

Shale., J. i. 2. 19. 

L A mantis or rearhorso. Bee cut under M(m- 
i(1f¥. Also calle<i ium^i-cricl'H,xirayhig’mantiH, 
leviTs hnrs(\ (iwWa race-home j etc.esBsm. 2. 

>tc. See pro 2 )het. 

>0thsa3Hng (sOth'sa'^ing), n, [< sooth + say- 
wry; in part verbal n. of soothsay ^ v."] 1. A 

orotelling ; a prediction ; especially, the prog- 
aostioation of a diviner; also, the art or occu- 
pation of divination. 

Divinations, and soothmyings, and dreams are vain. 

Ecclns. xjcxlv. r>. 

And it came to pass, as we went to prayer, a certain 
damsel possessed with u spirit of divination met us, which 
brought her nnvstors much gain by soothsaying. 

Acts xvi. Ifi. 

2f. A true saying; truth. =Syn. 1. Hog prophet. 
OOtily (sut'- or H()t'i-li), adi\ Ju a sooty man- 
ner; with soot. Star month. 
lOOtiness (Mdt'- or sotM-nos), w. Tlie state or 
property of being sooty. 

That raw sootiness of the London winter nir. 

Ttee CrnUery, XX VI. 62. 

iOOtish (sut'ish or sd^tisli), a, [< soot^ 4* 
-isAt.J Partaking of tlui nature of soot; like 
soot; sooty. Str T. Brotcnc. 
sootless (sut'les or sol/les), a, [< .voofl + -less.'] 
Free from soot. Nature, XLll. Hh. 

BOOt-W^rt (sut'wart), w. Hcrotal epithelioma 
of chiraney-swec'ps. 

sooty (siit'i or so'ti), a. [< Ml^. sooty, soty, < 
AH. sdtig (= Icel. s6h(jr = Bw. so fig), sooty, 
< sot, soot: see .sv>e/i.'| 1. (Covered or marked 

with soot; black with soot. 

Kul sooty was hire' bonr and ekk hire halle. 

. Chaucer, Nun’s J'ricst’s Tale, 1. 12. 
Straight on the fire the sooty pot I plac’d. 

Gay, Shepheni's Week, Tuesday, 1. 67. 

2. Producing soot. 

By fire 

Of sooty coal the empiric alchemist 
(’an turn . . , 

Metals of drossiest ore to perfect gold. 

Miltmi, r, L., V. 440, 

8. Produced by soot; (*onsistiiig of soot. 

I’he sooty films that play tipon the bars 
Btiiidulous. Coivper, Task, iv. 202. 

4. Resembling soot; dark; dusky. 

T . . . will raise 

From black abyss and sooty liell that mirth 
Wlilcli fits their learned roimd. 

Jtantlolph, Aristippus, Prol. 

6. In cool, and hot., fuliginous; of a dusky or 
dark fuscous <*olor; simoitically noting many 
animals, w. sooty albatross, Ihomedca (Ph(rhetria)/uli- 
giiwsa, a wide>raiiging sjiceies of albatross in soutliern and 
south tenip<*ratc seas, of a fuliginous color, with black 
feet and hill, the latter having a yellow stripe on the side 
of the inidcr mandible — Sooty Shearwater, Pujffinus 
fuliginosus, altliiek liugdeu eoinmon on the Atlantic coast 
of North America, of medium size and entirely fuliginous 
plumage. — Sooty tern, sterna (Ilaliplana) juliginosa, a 
tern glossyddiick above and snowy-white i)elow, with a 
white crescent on the forehead, black bill ami feet, and the 
tail deeply forked, as is usual in terns. It is inches 



SiK)ty Torn {.S/frn<t (//ir/ije/n*ia) /uiix'inoiit)- 


long, and .*{4 In extent of wings, and is a w'ell-known inhabi- 
tant of tl)e coasts of most warm and temperate seas ; on 
the United States const of the Atlantic it abounds north 
to the Carolinas- It bree<is in large companies, and lays 
three eggs on the sand, 2 ,’., by inches, of a buff or creamy 

color, spotted and dashed with light brown and purplisii. 
The eggs have some commertdal value, and the sooty torn 
is therefore one of the sea-fowl called egg~birils. 
sooty (Hfit'i or so'ti), v. t , ; ju'et. and pj). sootied, 
ppr. sootyiug. [< sooty, a,] To black or foul 
with Hoot. 

Then, for his own weeds, shirt and coat, all rent, 
Tniin’d, and a11-m>of}^‘d with noisome smoke, 

8he put him on ; and over all a eloke. 

Chajnnan, Odyssey, xlil. 636. 

sop (hoj)), w. [< ME. .vtm, soppe, sope, < AB. 
^soppa, * soppe (found only in corap. sop-ruppa, 
and in the verb) = MD. soppe, sope, sop, D. sop, 
broth, sop, = MLG. LG. soppe = OHG. '*opha, 
soffa, MIiG. sophe, suppe, G. snppc = Bw. soppa 
(cf. It. cuppa, sop, soaked bread, = Bp. Pg, sopa 
ss F. 80 H 2 >e, soup, > E. soup : see souj/^) = Icel. 
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soppa, a sop {soppa af mni, a sop in wine), as Sw. 
soppa, broth, soup; from the strong verb, AS. 
Sfipan (pp. sojien), etc., gup : see sup. Sop is thus 
ult. a doublet of aoup^ ana sup, n, Cf . also wp.] 

1. Boraethin^ soaked; a morsel, as of bread, 
dipped in a liquid before being eaten ; a piece 
of oread softened, as in broth or milk, or in- 
tended to be so softened. 

I'hanne he taketh a sop In fyne clairee. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 599. 
Of brode i-byten no soppis that thow make. 

Ba^et Book (E. T. H.), p. 28. 
.lestis answered, He it is to whom I shall give a sop when 
I have dipped it And when ho had dipped the sop, he 
gave it to Judas Isoariot John xifi. 26. 

Hence — 2. A morsel of food; a small portion 
of food or drink; a mouthful; a bite. [Obso- 
lete or prov. Eng.] 

If ho soupoth, eet hut a soppe. 

Piers Plowman (B), xv. 176. 

8. Something given to pacify or quiet; a bribe: 
so used in allusion to tno sop given to Cerberus 
in order to secure a quiet entrance to the lower 
world. 

^hy, you unconscionable Rascal, arc yon angry that I 
am unlucky, or do yon want some Fees? I’ll perish in a 
Dungeon before I'll consume with throwing Sops to such 
Curs. Sir It. Howard, The Committee, iv. 1. 

To (Cerberus they give a sop, 

His triple barking mouth to stop. Sicift. 

4. A small piece; a fragment; a particle; hence, 
a trifle; a tiling of little or no value. 

For one Fieres the Ploughman hath inpugned vs alle, 
And sotte alle sciences at a sojtpe sane lone one. 

IHers Plounnan (B), xlii. 124, 
A sop In the pan, a piece of bread soaked in the dripping 
which falls from baking or roasting meat ; hence, a (lainty 
morsel ; a tidbit. 

Stir no more abroad, but tend your business ; 

You shall have no mure sopsi^thepan else, nor no porridge. 

Fleteher, nigrlm, lii. 7. 
Bops in Winet, the common garden pink, JXanthus jilu- 
marius, apparently used along with the carnation or clove- 
pink, D. Caryophyllus, to flavor wine. Britten and Holland, 
Bug, Plant Names. 

Bring Coronations, and Sops in mne, 

Worne of Parnmoures. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., April. 
Sour sop, sweet sop. Seo mur sop, stveeUsov.— To give 
or throw a sop to Cerberus, to quiet a troublesome per- 
son by a (concession or a bribe. See def. 3. 
sop (sop), V . ; pret. and p]). sopped, ppr. sopping. 
[Early mod. E. soppe, iMY^.^soppen, < AB.^vop- 
nan, soppigau, sop (= D.soppen = Bw. supa == 
Ian. sujtpe, sop), a secondary form of siipan (pp. 
#o/>(Jw), sup: SCO and I, trans. 1. 

To dip 01 * soak in a liquid. 

To Soppe, ofi'am Intingere. 

Levins, Manip. Vocab (E. E. T. S.), p. 169. 
Ills cheeks, ns sn<»wy apples sopt In wine, 

Had their I’ed roses qiiencht with lilies white. 

G. Fletcher, Christ’s I’riuiuph on JCurth, st. 11. 

2. To lake up by absoi’ption : followed by up : 
as, to sop up water with a sponge. 

ll. intrans. 1. To soak in; penetrate, as a 
liquid; percolate. 

Sopping and soaking in among the leaves, . . . oozing 
down into the boggy ground, . . . went a dark, dark stain. 

IHckens, Martin (’huzzlewlt, xlvii. 

2. To bo drenched; be soaked with wet: as, 
his clothes were sopping with rain. 

SOpe^, w. An archaic, or obsolete form of soap: 
retained in modern copies of the authorized 
version of the Bible. 

SOpe^, n. and v. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of sup. 

SOpelka (s(}-perka), n. [Russ, sopelka, dim. 
of sopeH, a* pipe.]’* A musical reed-instrument 
])opular in southern Russia, it is about i.'i inches 
lung, made of cldcr-wood, with a brass mouthpiece and 
eight large and seven small finger-holes. 

BOpert, An old spelling of soaper, supper. 
Soper rifle. Bee rijle*^. 

soph (sof), n. [Abbr. of sophisU r and of sopho- 
viore.] 1. In the English universities, same 
as sophister, and the more usual word. 

Three (’ainbridge Sophs and three pert 'remplars came, . . . 
Each prompt U» query, answer, and debate. 

P(^, Dunciad, ii. 379. 

2. In United Btates colleges, same as sopho- 
more, [Colloq . ] — Benior soplL See sophister, 3. 
BOphati An obsolete spelling of sofa. 
sophemet, W. An obsolete form of sophism. 
Sopheric (sd'fe-rik), a, [< Sopher-im + -ic.] 
Pertaining to the Sopherin' or to their teach- 
ings or labors. 

A vast amount -)f Sf'pheric literature not to bo found In 
tlie canonical Mishiiah. Eneye. Brit., XXIII. 37. 

Sopherixn (so'fe-rim), n. jil. [lleb. sdjiherim.] 
The scribes ; the ancient teachers or expound- 
ers of the Jewish oral law. 


sophister 

The SdpheHm or atudenta of Scripture in those timea 
were simply anxious for the authority of the Sorlpturea, 
not for the ascertainment of their precise historical ori- 
gin. Eneye. BrU., XIII. 870. 

sophif, n. An obsolete spelling of soft for sufl, 

sophic (sof'ik), a, [< Qr. ao^ia, skill, clever- 
ness, wisdom, <fro(^6g, skilled, intelligent, learn- 
ed, wise : see sophist,] Pertaining to or teach- 
ing wisdom ; sapiential. 

He’ll drop the sword, or shut the sophie page, 

And pensive pay the tributary tear. 

Cunningham, Death of Oeorge IL 

sophical (sof'i-kal), a. [< sophic 4- -al.] Same 
as sophic. 

All those books which are called sophical, such as the 
Wisdom of Sirach, &o., tend to teach the Jews the true 
spiritual meaning of God's economy. 

Harris, On the Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah, p. 266. 

SOpllically (sof ^i-kal-i), adv. In a sophical man- 
ner. 

The Spagyric Quest of Beroaldus Cosmopolita, In which 
is Sophieally and Mystagorically declared the First Mat- 
ter of the stone. TiUe, in Athomeum, No. 8189, p. 780. 

BOpblet, w. [< OF. sophie, < L. sophia, < Or. ao- 
(pia, wisdom,? wise : see sophic.] Wisdom. 

’rhat in tny shield 

The seuen fold sophie of Mineruo contein 
A match more mete, syr king, than any here. 

Poetns qf Vneertaine Auetors, Death of Zoroas. 

Kltiehardson.) 

BOpllilXiet, n. An obsolete form of soiihism. 

SOphimoref, n. An obsolete spoiling of sopho- 
more. 

SOphish (sof'ish), a. Characteristic of a soph. 

sophisxn (sof'izm), w. [< ME. sophisme, orig. 
with silent s, and oftener spelled sopliime, so- 
phyme, sopheme, sophym, sofyme, sofym, < OF. 
sophisme, P\ sophis'me = I*r. sofisme = Bp. sofisnia 
= Pg. sophisma, sofisma = It. sofisma = D. sofisme 
= G. sophisma = Bw. sofism = J)aii. sofisme, < L. 
sophisma, a sophism, < Gr. o6il>ifrpa, a clever de- 
vice, an ingenious contrivance, a sly trick, a 
captious argument, sophism, < aotfiiCeiv, make 
wise, instruct, dop. deal or argue subtly: see 
sophist. Cf .sophomore.] A false ar^imeutation 
devised for the exercise of one’s ingenuity or 
for the purpose of deceit; sometimes, a logically 
false argmneniatioij ; a fallacy. The word is es- 
pecially applied to certain ancient tricks of reasoning, 
which before the systematization of logic and grammar 
had a real value, and wore treated ns important socrets. 
For the various kinds of suphism, sgg fallacy. 

This day ne herde 1 of your lunge a word, 

I trowc ye stiidie aboutc soni sophyme. 

Chaucer, Prol. to C lerk’s Tale, 1. 6. 

Some other reasons there are . . . which seem to have 
been objected . . . for the exercise of men’s wits In dis- 
solving stqihisms. Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, vJil. 4. 

The litigious sophism. HoGlitigums. -gyn. A sophism 
is an argument known to bo unsound by him who uses it ; 
aparalogimn Is an unsound argument used without know- 
ledge of its nnsoundiiesB. Paralogism is a strictly tech- 
nical word of logic ; sophism, is not. Sophistry applies to 
reasoning as sophism to a single argument. See fallacy. 

sophist (sof'ist), n. [In ME. sophister, q. v. ; 

< F. sojihiste = Pr. .wphista = Bp. sofista = Pg. 
sophista, sofista = It. sofista = 1). sofist = G. so- 
phist = Bw. Dan. sofist, < LL. sophista, a sophist, 

< Gr. (To<l>i(TTt/^, a master of one’s craft, a wise or 
prudent man, a teacher of arts and sciences for 
money, a sophist (see def. 2), < mxjiiCttv, make 
wise, instruct, in pass, be or become wise, dep. 
deal or argue subtly, bt* a sophist, < (To^<5(;^8killea, 
intelligent, learned, clever, wise ; cf . oow? clear; 
perhaps akin to L. sapere, taste, > sapiens, wise: 
see sapient.] 1. One who is skilled or versed 
in a tiling^ a specialist. — 2. An ancient Greek 
philosophic and rhetorical teacher who took 
pay for teaching virtue, the management of a 
household or the government of a state, and 
all that pertains to wise action or speech. 
Suphists taught before the development of logic and 
grammar, when skill in reasoning and in disputation 
could not be accurately distinguished, and thus they came 
to attach great value to quibbles, which soon brought them 
into contempt. 

Love teaoheth a man to carry himself better than the 
sophist or preceptor. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il. 

The Sophists did not profess to teach a man his duty as 
distinct from his interest, or his interest as distinct from 
his duty, but Good Conduct conceived as duty and interest 
identified. H. ^gwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 04. 

Henc(^ — 8. A captious or fallacious reasoner; 
a quibbler. 

Dark-brow’d sophist, come not aneor ; 

All the place is holy ground ; 

Hollow smile and frozen sneer 
Come not here. 

Tennyson, The Poet’s Mind. 

BOphiBter (sof'is-t^r), n. [< ME. sophister, 
sofyster, < OF. ^sophistre, a var. of sophiste, a 
sophist : see sophist. The term, -er is imorigi- 
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nalt as in philoaopher,'] 1. A mau of learning; 
a teacher ; specifically, a professional teacher 
of philosophy ; a sophist. 

And 3 ut thei aeien sothllche, and so doth the Sarrasyns, 
That leans waa bote a logelour, a laper a-monge the co> 
niune, 

And a HophUtre of aorcerie and pseiido-propheta. 

Piem Plmoimn (C), xvilL 811. 
As the BophUter said in the Greek comedy, Clouds be- 
come any thing as they are represented." 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 688. 

2. A sophist; a quibblcr; a subtl(3 and falla> 
cious reasoner. 

These impudent aophUterH, who deny matter of fact with 
BO steeled a front. Eodyn, 'I’me lieligion, Pref., p. xxx. 

You very cunningly put a Question about Wine, by a 
French Trick, which I believe you learn’d at Paris, that 
you may save your Wine by that Means. Ah, go your 
Way ; I see yoirre a Sophiater. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Krasinus, I. 74. 
The age of chivalry is gone : that of aophisters, econo- 
mists, and calculators has succeeded. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

3. In English universities, a student advanced 
beyond the first year of his residence, now gen- 
erally called a soph. At Cambridge during the first 
year the students have the title of freshmen, or first-year 
men; during the second, gecond year men, or juianr sophs 
or sophisters ; and during the tliird year, third-year men, 
or senior sophs or sophisters. In the older Ameilcan col- 
leges the Junior and senior classes wore originally called 
junior sophisters and senior sophisters. The terms were 
similarly applied to students in their third and fourth 
years in Dunlin tTniversity. (Compare soptunmorc. 

1 have known the railingest sophisters in an university 
sit noil plus. G. Harvey, Four betters. 

In case any of the Sophisters fail in the promises re- 
quired at their hands. 

Quincy, Hist. Harvard tjniv., I. 518 (Hall's College Words). 
SOphistert (sof'is-t(3r), v. t. [< sophisters n.] 
To maintain by a fallacious argument or soph- 
istry. Phxe. 

SOplustic (so-fis'tik), a. and n. [< OF. (and F.) 
sophisiique. *= Sp. sofistieo = Pg. sophistieo, so- 
fistico = It. sofistieo, adj. (F. sophist ique = It. 
sojistica = G. sophistik, n.), < L. sophistieus, < 
Gr. arsfucrriKd^s pertaining to a sophist, 

< awhiar/^Cf sophist: see sojfhist.'] I, a. Same as 
sophistical. 

But we know nothing till, by poaring still 
On Books, we get vs a Sojihistik skill. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii.. The Furies. 

Sophistic quantity. Hee quantity.— BoVhlBtAc syllO- 
gism, a deceptive syllogism invented for gain. 

n; w. Tiie methods of the Greek sophists; 
sophistry. 

SOpnistical (so-fis'ti-kal), a. [< ME. *soJisUeal 
(in the adv.);‘ < sophistic 4- -<//.] 1. Pertain- 

ing to a souhist or to soiihistry; using or in- 
volving sopnistry ; quibbling; fallacious. 

Whom ye could not move by sophistiraM arguing, them 
you thinke to cuiifiite by scandalous misnaiiiing. 

Milton, (Tiurch-dovcrnmeiit, 1. 6. 

2t. Sophisticated; adulterated; not pure. 

There be some that commit Fornication in Chymlstry, 
by heterogeneous and sophistical CMtrinatioiis. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 41. 
Sophistical disputation. Scc disputation, 2. 
SOpilistically (sO-fis'ti-kal-i), adv, [< ME. so- 
jhiically; < sophistical + In a sophis- 

tical manner; fallaciously; with sophistry. 

Who sofisticaUy spoketh is hateful. 

Wyclif, Ecclus. xxxvii. 2(J. 
The gravest foflensel ... is to argue sophistically, to 
suppress facts or arguments, to misstate the elements of 
the case, or misrepresent the opposite opinion. 

J. S. MUl, I4berty, ii. 

SOphisticalness (Ho-fis'ti-kal-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being sophistical. Bailey, 1727. 
SOpHisticate (sp-fis'ti-kat), pret. and pp. so- 
^listicated, ppf. sophisticaHncf. [< ML. sophis- 
ticatusy pp. of Hophisticarc (> It. sofistivare = Hp. 
sofisticar = Pg. sophist tear, sofisticar = F. so- 
phistiquer), falsify, corrui»t, adulterate, < JjL. 

so])histjc: sophistic.'] I. tram. 

1. To make sophistical; involve in sophistry; 
clothe or obscure with fallacies; falsify. 

How be it, it were harde to construe this lecture, 
Sophigtieaiid craftely is many a confecture. 

Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1. 110. 
I have loved no darkness. 
Sophisticated no truth. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna, ii. 

2. To overcome or delude by sophistry; hence, 
to pervert; mislead. 

If the passions of the mind be strong, they easily so- 
phiMteate the understanding. 

Booker, Eccles. Polity, v., Ded. 
The majority . . . refused to soften down or explain 
away those words which, to all minds not sophisticated, 
appw to assert the regenerating virtue of the sacrament. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiv. 

8. To adulterate ; render impure by admixture. 
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He lets me have good tobacco, and he does not 

Sophisticate it with sack-lees or oil. 

. B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 

Tradesmen who put water in their wool, and moisten 
their cloth that it may stretch; tavern-keepers who so- 
phistieate and mingle wines. 

i. D'lsraeli, Curios, of Lit., 1. 839. 

4. To deprive of simplicity; subject to the 
methods or infiueuce oi art. 

He is rattling over the streets of London, and pursuing 
all the sophisticated. Joys which succeed to suppW the place 
where nature is reliuquished. V. Knox, Essays, vii. 

6. To alter without authority and without no- 
tice, whether to deceive the readt‘r or hearer, 
or to make a fancied iraprovoment or correc- 
tion; alter, as a text or the spelling of a word, 
in order to support a preconceived opinion of 
what it was or should be. 

How many . . . turn articles of piety to particles of 
policy, and sophvsticate old singlenegs into new singularity I 
Uev. T. Adams, V\ orks, 1. 178. 

As to demarcation, following Dr. Wei>8t(*r, they take the 
liberty of sophistieatiny Burke, in making liim write de- 
markation. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. '298. 

II. intraus. To use sophistry; deal sophisti- 
eally. 

We may occasionally see some man of deep coitscieii- 
tiousness, and subtle and refined understand itig, who 
spends a life in sophiMicaHng with an int^ellect wliich he 
cannot silence. J. S. MUl, i.iherty, ii. 

SOphisticatet ( so-fis'ti-kat ) , a. [< ME. soph udi - 
caU* ; < ML. sophistieatas, pp.: see tho verb.] 

1. P'^rverted; corrupt. 

And such fpure and right! no Woman e'er will be : 

No, they are all Sophisticate. Cowley, Ode, st. 1. 

Very philosonhie (nat Unit whiche is sophisticate an»l con- 
sisteth in sophtsmes). Sir T. Elyot, Tho Governour, iii. 1 1. 

2. Adulterated; impure; hence, not genuiiu*; 
spurious. 

Zlf it bo thykkc or reed or blak, it is sophisticate : that is 
to seyne, contrefeted and made lyke it, for disceyt. 

Mandei^e, Travels, j), 51. 

Hee tastes Stylos as some discreeter Falats doe Wine, 
and tela you which is Genuine, which Sophisticate ami 
bastard. Bp. Earle, Micro-cuBinographie, A Critieke. 

sophistication (so-fis-ti-ka'shon), u. [Eaily 
mod. 1^, soplnsticacion ; = ^p.sojistieaeion = Pg. 
sophist) cai^Mo = It. sofisUcaziouc, < ML. sojihts- 
ticatio(n-)y < sojihisUcare, sophisticate ; see so- 
phisticate.] 1. The act or process of sopliisti- 
cating. (a) The use or application of sophisniB; the 
process of investing with specious fallacies; the art of 
sophistry. 

Skill in special pleading aud ingenuity in sophistication. 

Mrs. Cotvden Clarke. 

(b) The process of perverting or inisleadiiig by sophistry ; 
hence, loosely, any perversion or wresting from thepi i>i>er 
course ; a leading or going astray. 

From both kinds of practicid perplexity again are to be 
distinguished those eolt-sophisticattons wliicii arise from a 
desire to find excuses for gratifying unworthy inclination.s. 

T. //. Green, ITolegomena to Ethics, § .*114. 

(c) Adulteration ; debasement by means of a foreign ad- 
mixture. 

A subtile discouery of outlaudisti merchants fraud, and 
of the sophistication of tlieir wares. 

Hakluyt's Voyayes, To the Reader. 

2. A Hopbism; a quibble; a 8pecious fallacy. 

Tyndalles tryflingo sophistieacions, whyclie he woulde 
shouldoHocme so solempne subtile insolubles, . . . ye shall 
se proued very frantiqiie folyes. 

Sir T. More, Works (ed. 1.557), I. 855. 

3. Thatwhich is adulterated or not genuine; the 
product of adulteration. — 4. A means of adul- 
teration; any substance mixed with another for 
thti purpose of aiJulteration. 

Tho chief sophistications of ginger powder arc sago-meal, 
ground rice, and turmeric. Encyc. Brit., I. 172. 

SOphisticator (Hq-fis'ti-ka-tqr), w. f< sophis- 
ticate 4- -orl.] One who sophisticates, in any 
sense of the word ; especially, one who adul- 
terates. 

T cordially coinmi-nd that the siphisticators of wlno may 
suffer punishment above any onllnary thief. 

T. Whitaker, Blood of the Grape (1664), p. 107. 

BOphisticism (so-fis'ti-sizm), ?/. r< sophi,Hitc 4- 
-i.sm.] Thi3 philosophy or methods of the sopii- 
ists. 

SOphistreSS (sof'is-tres), w. [< sophister + 
A female sophist. [Kare.] 

Mar. Shall I haiie leaue (as thou but late with me) 

That I may play the Sophister with thee? 

Pam. Hie Sophistresse. 

tleywood. Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 115) 

You seem to be a Sophistreas, yon argue so smartly. 

jV. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 379. 

sophistry (sof'is-tri), n. ; pi. sophistries (-triz). 
f< ME. sophistrye, sophisirie, sofustry (= Cl. 
sophisterei = 8w. Dan. sofisteri), \ C)F. .sophis- 
terio = Sp. It. sofisteria = Pg. sophisteria (< 
ML. sophistria)] as sophist 4- -ry.] 1. The 
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methods of teaching, doctrines, or practices 
of tho Greek sopliists. — 2. Fallacious reason- 
ing; reasoning sound in appearance only; es- 
pecially, reasoning deceptive from intention or 
passion. 

Ine liuyche manyere thet me zuereth other openlicho 
other stilleliclic be art otiicr be smhistrie. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 65. 
Sopkistrie is over occupied either in proving tho trueth 
alwaies to bo false, or dies that whiche is false to be true. 

Sir T. WUsoa, Rule of Reason. 
Men of great conversational powers almost universally 

S ractise a sort of lively sophistry ami exaggeration, which 
eceives, for the moment, b<ith themselves and their au- 
ditors. Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 

3f. Argument for cxercisi* merely. 

The more youthful exercises of sophistry, themes, and 
declamations. Felton. 

4t. Trickery; craft. 

Hem thoughte ii did hem jthe birds] good 
To singe, of liini, and in hir song despy se 
The foule cheil that for his covetyse 
Had hem betrayed with his snphistri/e. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 187. 
=Syn. 2. See def. 2 of fallacy. 

Sopnoclean (8of-q-klo'an)» «• f< L. Sophocles, 
< Gr. XispoKAfjg, Soph<»cles (see def.), -f -an.] Of 
or pertaining to Sophocles, an illustrious Athe- 
nian dramatic {>oet (41)0-406 b. C.). 
sophomore (sof'o-mor), n. and a. [Formerly 
.sophitnorc, the altered form sophoniorc being 
made to simulate a formation < Gr. ca<^6c, wise, 
4- pupoq, silly, foolish, as if in allusion to the 
exaggerated O}>inion which students at this age 
are apt to have of their wisdom ; not found in 
early use (being a technical term not likely to 
occur often outside of uidversity records), but 
prob. orig. *.sophimor, ^sophiytour, < OF. as if 
^sopliisniour, ^sophismeor, < ML. as if *sophis- 
w/o/or, lit. ‘one who makes arguments or uses 
sophisms,’ < ^sophisptarc (> IF; sof.wia)r = Pg. 
sopltismarc), with equiv. sophistyattcare, use 
sophisms, < L. so))hisma, a captious argument, 
a SO] >hi sm : see soph ism . Sojih om ore, soph i more, 
prop, ^s*e/>/n/«or, isthiislit. ‘sopliismer/as if di- 
rectly < sophinie (ME. form of sophism) 4- -orL 
It is practically equiv. to sophtstcr, both appnr. 
meaning in their orig. univi'rsity use ‘arguer’ 
or ‘debater.’ Of. wraupler in its imivcrsity use.] 
I. w. A student in the second year of his college 
course, [U. 8.] 

Tlio ITesidi'iit may give I.ciive for the Sophimores to 
take out soino parlicular Books. 

Laws Yale Coll. (1774), p, 28 (llaU’s College W(»rd8). 

II. a. I’ertaining to a sophomore, or to the 
second year of the college course; ehuraeter- 
istic of sophornon's : as, sophomore studies; 
sophomore ^xaiovU*.. [II. S.] 

SOphomoric (sof-o-mor'ik), a. [<. sopho)t)nre. 4- 
'U'.] 1, Of or ]»ertaining to a sophomore or a 

sophomore class. [U. S.] 

Better to face the prowling panther’s path 
Than meet the stonn of Sophomoric wrath. 

Harvardiana, IV. 22 (Hall’s College Words). 

2. Cliaracteristic of the traditional s(q)liomore ; 
bombastic; inflated; conceited; comjdacently 
ignorant ; immature and over-confident. [U. S.] 

He [Davis 1 writes that ht*. “ never expected a Confeder- 
ate army to surreinier while it was able either to fight or 
to retreat"; ])ut, sustained only l)y the utphomoric elo- 
quence of Mr. Benjamin, he had no alternative. 

The Century, XXXIX. 563. 
They sat one day drawn thus close together, sipping and 
theorizing, speeiiluting upon the nature of things in an 
easy, hold, sopfonnoric way 

G. ir. CaMe, Old Creole Days, p. 13. 

SOphomorical fsof-p-mor'i-kal), a. [< .sopho- 
morie 4- -al.\ Sana* ns sophotitortr. [U. S.] 

Some verlM)Be Fourth of .1 uly orat ion, or mme sophtmwri- 
cal newspaper deelaination. H. li. Stowe, Oldtowii, p. 48,5. 

Sophora (sp-lb'rjl), n. [NL. (Linmeus, 1737), 
< Ar. sofara, n, yellow ])laiit (a})j)lii*d to one 
faded), < yellow: see .sy/^/V'ow.] A genus 

of leguminous [ilants, of the suborder Pajulio- 
navviv. type of the Irilu' Sojihoiese. It is eharae- 
terized by flowers with a broadly obo\ate or orbicular 
banner petal and oblong wings and keel, grouped in ter- 
minal ruceme.sor paideles, and followed by thiek or round- 
ish or four-wingt;d pods wliich are eon.Htii«'ted into a suc- 
cession of iieekhiee-liki“ joints (see cut undei tnnmli/orm), 
and Hie usually indehiseent. There are about .80 specitNS, 
natives of warm region^ of both hemispheres They are 
trees and shiubs, rarely perennial herbs, and bear odd- 

{ diinate leaves, usually with very riiiriierous small leaflets, 
mt sometimes only a few, and f lien large and rigid. The 
flowers are white, yelhiw, or violet, and highly ornamen- 
tal. Three species oci’iir within the Cnlteci States: .S'. 
sccimdi flora, the eoial-tiean of 'I'exas (aee/nV/ofiYo); S. af- 
finis, a small tree of Arkansas and Texas, with hard, heavy, 
coarse-grained, yellow and finally red wood, and resinous 
pods, from whicli a domestic ink is made; and S. tomen- 
tosn, a shrnh of the Florida coast, with showy yellow flow- 
ers, also widely distributed along tropical shores of Amer- 
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ioa, Africa, aud Auatralia, and abundant on Fiji Island sea* 
beaches, where it is known as kau-ni-alewa, or women’s* 
tree. S, tetraptera of New Zealand is there known as la- 
burnum or kowhai (for its variety Macnabiana, see prlu). 
S. Japonica is the Chinese or Japanese pagoda-tree or yen* 

{ u, a very bandsoine quick-growing tree reaching bO feet in 
leight, witli dark-green younger brandies and deep blue- 
green leaves, sometimes cultivated, especially for its large 
panicles of small whitish autumnal flowers. Its hard 
compact wood is valued for turners’ work ; all parts are 
purgative ; the austere pulp of the pods dyes yellow ; and 
the flowers (called in Chinese wai-fa) furnish a yellow dye 
greatly valued in China. For this the tree is cultivated in 
several provinces, from which the dried flowers are ex- 
ported in small sacks and used to dye blue cloth green, 
and to dye yellow the silk garments of the mandarins and 
the rush-mats which form the Chinese sails, bctis, bags, 
and floor-matting. 

3(^hore8B (Ho-fo're-e), n. pL [NL. (Hpronj^ol, 
1^2), < Sophora 4-*-(>/p.] A tribe of lefriiTninous 
plants, characterized hy a commonly arboreous 
or high-climbing habit, pinnate leavers of live 
or numerous leaflets or of a single larger leaf- 
let, and flowers with ten free stumeiis. It con- 
tains about 84 genera, of which ^ophtrra is the typi*, na- 
tives chiefly of tlio tropics, hiuI laigclyof the sontberii 
hemisphere in America and Africa. Kor otJjer iniportant 
genera, see Myroxjtlon >ind VladratfUn, 3’lie latter is the 
chief genus represented in tlie United States; another, 
Camoenna, a lofty-cliinbiiig African sbriib with handsotne 
and gigantic flowers, is an exception in its trihdiate leuvea 
See cut under ydknv-wvod. 

sophrosyne (so-frosM-uc), [< <li'. nuu^fioavvy^ 
discretion, toinporaTicf, < tuirlier 

of sound mind, temperate, < owf, orig. 
*ora(5c, sound, wliohs -f fpiitjv, mind.] The 
quality of wise moderjitiou; soiiiid-minded- 
ness; discreet good senst*: r(*fi‘rriug especially 
to Greek art aud pliilosophy. 

SOphta, t/. 8ee nofta. 

BOpient (sd'pi-ent), n. f< L. iiopien{t-)8, ppr. of 
aopircy put to sleo}): see sopite.'] A sofiorific; 
some agent which itromotes sleep, 
sopite (sd'pit), V. t.\ pret. and pp. sopited^ ppr. 
sopitinff. [< L. sopiius, p[). of soptre, put to 
sloe]), lay at rest, st'ttle, quitd (> It. sopire, 
quench, suppress) : see sopor.] To put to sleep ; 
set nt rest; (juiet; silence; speeifically, in AViofs 
laWy to quash. 

He is much nflended that you do stickle and keep on 
foot such questions, which may be better wpit-rd and si- 
lenced than maintained and drawn Into sidings and par- 
takings. Wood, Athena; Oxnn , II. 382. 

What could a woman desire in a mutch, more than 
the Mopitiny of a very dangerous clnirn, and (he alliance of 
a son-in-law, noble, brave, well-gifted, and highly con- 
nected? Sfiott, Pride of liamniortnoor, xvili. 

BOpitiont (so-pish'im), w. f< sopite + -inn.] The 
act of sopiting, or putting to sleep; also, the 
state of being put to sleep ; deej) slumber ; dor- 
mancy ; hdhargy. 

As for dernentation, sojntkm of reason, and the diviner 
particle, from drink, tliough Ainerienn religion approve, 
and i'tigan piety of old hath practised it, . . . ('liristian 
morality and the doctrine of (’hrist will not allow it. 

air T. Hnnme, Vulg. lirr., v. 23. 

sopor (so'pqr), n. [= F. sopor y sopeur = Sp. Pg. 
sopor tzz It. .sopore, < Jj. sopor ^ deep sleoji, orig. 
**svapory akin to .somtiusy orig. *sopnuSy *svap- 
nuSy sleep, = Gr. vttihk,, shu'p: see somnoUmty 
mvewM.] A deep, unnatural sloop; lethargy; 
stupor. 

tl’o awaken the (Christian world out of this deep sapor or 
lethargy. 

Dr. H. More, Mystery of Iniquity, ii., Pref. {t'ncyc. Diet.) 

Boporatet (so'ppr-ut), v. t [< L. soporatns, jq). 
oi sopor are y put to sleep, stupefy, \ sopor., deep 
sleep: see sopor.] To stupefy; makt? sleepy. 

It would ho but a resurrection to another sleep : the 
soul seeming not to be thoroughly awake heie, but as it 
were soporaUd, with the dull steams and opiatick vajiours 
of this gross body. Cudworth, Intellectual System, j). 7b5. 

BOporiferoUB (sd-po-rif'e-rus), a. [= F. sopor i~ 
Jm'e =z Sp. .wpori fero = tV. It. soporijWo, < L. 
soporifery sleep-bringing, ^sopoVy deep sleep, + 
ferre =zF.hear^.] 1. Pausing or tending to 
cause sleep; soporific. 

The ftojsrriferouH inodicines . . . are henbane, hemlock, 
mandrake, mooushade, tobacco, opium. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 976. 

2t. Sleepy; somnolent. 

Hark, you sluggish somniferous villains ! there ’s knaves 
abroad when you are H*l>ed. Middleton, Pheenix, iii. 1. 

BOporiferonsly (s6-p(}-rif'e-rus-li), adv. In a 
soporiferous manner ; so as to produce sleep. 
Imp. Diet. 

soporiferousness (sd-po-rifV-rus-nes), n. The 
quality of being soporiferous ; the property of 
causing sleep. 

BOporific (so-pp-rif'ik), a. and «. [= F. sopo- 

rifiqno r= 8p. soporifieo =r Pg. It. soporificoy < 
L. ^ sopor iiieus, < sopor y deep sleep, + faeere, 
make.] I. a. Tending to produce sleep. 
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The colour and taste of opium are, as well as its topo- 
rific or anodyne virtues, mere powen depending on iUi 
primary qualities, whereby It It ntted to produce different 
operations on different parts of our bodfes. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxiil. 

II, M. Anything which causes sleep, as cer- 
tain medicines. 

Nor has rhubarb always proved a purge, or opium a so- 
poritic, to every one who has taken these medlcinea 

Hume, Inquiiy Concerning Human Understanding, vi. 

soporose (so'po-ros), a. [< L. sopor j deep sleep, 
4- -(>«e.] Same as soporom. Imp. Diet. 
soporous (so'po-Tus), a. [< L. sopor, deep sleep, 
4- -oiw.] Causing deep sleep. 

In small syncopes It may perhaps rouse the spirits a 
little, but in soporous diseases it is commonly an uncer- 
tain and ineffectual remedy. 

GreenMll, Art of Embalming, p. 58. 

SOpper ( 80 p' 6 r), n. [< soj) 4- -cri.] One who 
sops or dips in liquor something to be eaten. 
Imp. Diet. 

sopping (sop'ing), a. [< sopy r.] Soaking, 
soaked, or (irencnod, as with rain. 

soppy (sop'i), a. [< sop 4- -yi .] Wet ; soaked ; 
abounding in moisture : as, a soppy day. 

It fYarmouth] looked rather spongy and soppy, I 
thought. Dickens, Davia Copperfleld, iii. 

How damp and cheerless the houses . . . looked in the 
soppy hollows where the lush meadows were richest ! 

Harper's Mag., LXIX. S39. 

BOpra (so'pra), adv. [It., < L. supra, above, 
over : see supra,] In music, above : as, come 
sopra, as above; neXla parte di sopra, in the up- 
per or higher ])art. 

soprani, n. Italian plural of soprano. 

BOpranist (so-pra'nist), n. [< soprano 4- -ist.] 
A soprano or treble singer: sometimes used at- 
tributively. 

Senesino, . . . one of the most famous of the sopranist 
singers who flourished in the last century. 

Grove, Diet. Music, III. 461. 

soprano (so-pra'n6), n. and a. f= P. soprano 
= Sp. soprano = 1). sopraan = Q. Sw. Dan. 
sopran, < It. soprano, the treble in music, lit. 
high, identical with .soprano, sovrano, supreme, 
sovereign, = Sp. Pg. soberano = P. souverain, 
> E. smereign : see sovereign, sovran,] I, w. ; 
It. pi, soprani (so-pra'ni), K. pi. sopranos 
(-noz). 1. In music, the highest variety of the 

female voice; treble, it ranges easily from about 
middle C upward two octaves or more, and is character- 
ized hy a comparatively thin aud incisive quality, usually 
combined with marked flexibility. Soprano is also the 
higher voice of hoys, and is sometimes accidentally or ar- 
tilTcially preserved among men. It is the most important 
and effective voice for all kinds of solo singing, and is that 
to which is assigned the chief melody in modem choral 
music. A vol<5e whose compass and quality are interme- 
diate between soprano and alto is called mezzo-soprano. 

2. A singer with such a voice. 

Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 

’Wish’d him live fathoms under the Kialto. 

Byron, Beppo, xxxii. 

3. A voice-part for or sung by such a voice. — 
Natural soprano, a male singer who produces tones of 
soprano piten and quality hy means of an unusually de- 
volved falsotto.— Boprano sfogato. See ifogato. 

H, a. Pertaining to the soprano : tis, soprano 
music ; a soprano voice ; the soprano compass. 
- Soprano clef, in musical notation, a 0 clef when placed 
on the lower line of a staff. See dr/.— Soprano Birlnff. 
Same as ckanterdle, 1. 

BOra (so'rii), n. [Also soree.] A crake ; a small 
short-billed rail, of the subfamily Ballinse and 
genus Porzana. Spcciflcally, in the United States, 
P. Carolina, the Carolina rail, sora-rail, or soree, which 
throngs the marshes of the Atlantic coast in the au- 
tumn, furnishes fine sport, and is highly esteemed for 
the table. It is olive-brown above, varied with black 
and with many sharp white streaks and spots; the belly 
is whitish ; the vent is rufescent; the lining of the wings 
is barred with black and white. In the fall the throat 
and breast are plain brownish, but in breeding-dress these 
parts are si ate- colored, and the face and throat are black. 
The length is 8 or 0 inches, the extent of wings 12 or 18. 
Sometimes miscalled ortolan (which see). See cut under 
Pinrmna. 

Boraget, n. [Also sorrage and sorcage (as if < 
sor^ -f age) ; < F. ^sorage, saurage, the first year 
of a falcon before it has molted, < sor, saur, sore, 
sorrel: see sore*^.] 1. In falconry, the period 
from the time when a hawk is taken from the 
aery until she mews her feathers. 

If her downy soreage she but ruffe 
Ho strong a dove, may it be thought enough. 

Quaries, Feast for Worms. (Wright) 

2. The blades of green wheat or barley. Bai- 
ley, 1731 (spelled sorrage). 

sofahees, n. Same as mra-hai, 

SOrancet (sor'ansV W. [Also sorranee; < sore^, 
n.y 4- -ance.] 'Soreness; a sore feeling. 

The malady of the Joynta comprebendoth al grief es and 
eoratwes that be in the joyntes. 

TopeeU, Four-Footed BeasU (1607X p. 341. (HaUitvM.) 
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Seldom or never complain they of any aoronee in other 
parts of the body. HoUmd. 

Bora-rail (sd'rk-ral), n. Same as aora. 
Sorastren (so^as'tre-e), n.pl. [NL., < i$orag- 
trum 4- -e«.j A small order of fresh-water 
algm, of the class CeenoUeas, distin^shed by 
the fact that the coenobium is unieiliated. So- 
rastrum is the typical genus. 

Sorastrum (so-rasHrum), n. [NL. (Kfitzin^;), 
so called in allusion to the shape of the colonies 
of cells; < Gr. aupdg, a heap, + Harpov, a star.] 
A genus of fresh- water algae, of the class Ccono- 
biem, and typical of the order Sorastreas. The 
coonobium is globose, solid within, free-swlroming, and 
composed of 4, 8, 16, or 82 oompressed wedge-shaped cells, 
which are sinuate, emarginate, or bifld at the apex ana 
radiately disposed. S. spinulosum is the only species 
found in North America. ' 

SOrb^ (s6rb), n. [Early mod. E. sorhe, < OP. 
sorhe, F. sirrhe, dial, sourhe = Sp. sorha, serha 
= Pg. sorva = It. sorboy sorha s= D. sorhe s= 
Pol. sorha, < L. sorhus, the sorb-tree, sorhmi, 
the fruit of the sorb-tree: see Sorhus. Cf, 
served (a doublet of »(>rb) and wcmcc^.] 1. The 
service-tree, Pyrus (Sorhus) domestica. The wild 
service-tree, Pyrus torminalis, is included under the name 
by Gerard, and is also often so called in more recent times. 
The mountain-ash, P. aueuparia, and other species of the 
old genus Sorbus are also likely to have been so called. 

Among crabbed sorbs 
It ill befits the sweet flg to bear fruit. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xv. 65. 
2. The fruit of any of the above-named trees. 
Sorb2 (sdrb), n. [Cf. Serb.] A member of a 
Slavic race resident in Saxony and adjoining 
parts of Prussia. Also called Wend, or Lusatian 
Wend. 

sorb-applet (s6rb'ap''l), n. [= O. sorhapfel; 
as 4- apple.] The fruit of the service- 

tree. 

For their drink they had a kind of small well-watered 
wine, and some fine sorb-apple cider. 

(Trquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 81. 

SOrbate (sAr'bat), n. [< 8 orh(ic) 4- -atel.] A 
salt of sorbic acui. 

sorbefacient (sor-be-fa'shient), a. and n. [< L. 
sorbcrcy suck in, swallow iip^ -f facien(U)s, ppr. 
of faeere, make, do, cause.] I, a. Promoting 
absorption. Imp. Diet. 

II. 71 . In med.y that which produces or pro- 
motes absorjition. 

sorbent (sdr'bent), n. [< L. 8 orben(t-)s, ppr. of 
sorbe 7 '€, suck in, swallow up, = Gr. po^eiv (for 
^afH}<f>uv)y sup up, = OBulg. sruhati r= Buss. 
Hcrhati = Lith. surbti = Lett, surbt, suck in. Cf. 
absorb.] An absorbent. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
sorbet (sAr'bet), n. [< F. sorbet = Sp. sorbeto, 
< It. sorbetta, < Turk, sherbet, < Ar. sharhat, 
sherbet: see sherbet.] Sherbet ; also, water-ice 
of anv kind; especially, a water-ice which is not 
very hard frozen, so that it remains semi-liquid; 
also, water-ice flavored with rum, kirschwassor, 
or the like, as distinguished from that made 
without spirit. 

Among the refreBbmonts of thoBe wann countrieB I 
ought not to forget mentioning the sorbets, which are sold 
in coffeehouBes and places of piiblick resort ; they are Iced 
froth made with Juice of oranges, apricots, or peaches. 

Smollett, Travels, Letter xix,, Oct. 10, 1764. 

Borbian (sdr'bi-an), a. and n. [< Sorh^ 4- -ian.] 
I, a. Pertaining to the Sorbs or to their lan- 
guage. Also Sorhish. 

II. n. 1. A Sorb. — 2. The language of the 
Sorbs, or Lusatian Wends, it belongs to the west- 
ern branch of the Slavic family. It is divided into Upper 
Borbian and Lower Borbian. Also Sorbish. 

sorbic (sdr'bik), a. [< sorh^ 4- -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to or derived from the mountain-asb, Pyrus 
aucuparia, formerly classed as Sorbtis : as, sor- 
bic acid.— Sorbic acid, C 6 H 8 O 2 , an acid obtained from 
mountain-ash berries. 

BOrblle (sdr'bil), a. [< Ij. sorhilis, that may be 
sucked or supped up, < sorhere, suck in, swal- 
low up: see sorbent.] Capable of being dnink 
or sipped; liquid. [Rare.] 

This fsopi most probably refers to sorbUe food, what is 
vulgarly called spoon-meat. 

Jamieson, Diet. Scottish Lang., IV. 837. 

BorbliL sorbine (sdr'bin), w. [< sorh^ 4- -in2, 
-mc2.J A glucose sugar (CeIL2^^6)> obtained 
from mountain-ash berries. It is crystalline, 
is very sweet, and reduces copper solutions, 
but does not ferment with yeast. 

Sorbish (sdr'bish), a. and 71. [= G. SorUsch; 
as Sorh"^ 4- -ish^.] I, a. Same as Sorhian. 

n. n. Same as Sorhian, 2. 
sorbite (sdr'bit), n. [< sorh^ 4- -ite^.] A crys- 
talline principle (C 6 Hx 40 e) isomeric with man- 
nite : found in mountain-ash berries. It does 
not ferment with yeast or reduce copper solu- 
tions. 
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BOrMtloIl (sdr-bish'gn), n. [< L. 8orhiUo{nr)f a 
supping up, a draught or potion, < aorheref pp. 
aorbituH^ suck in, swallow up: see aorhmt,'] 
The act of drinking or sipping. 

SorbUion^ ... a supping, as of broth or pottage. 

Blaimtt Glossographia (ed. 1670). 

Sorboxiical (sdr-bon'i-kal), a. [< SorbonnCj q. v. , 
4* -io-u?.] Pertaining ’£o the Sorbonne or the 
Sorbonists. 

The torbonieal or theological wine, and their feasts or 
gaudy days, are now come to be proverbially Jested at. 

Florio, tr. of Montane, p. 626. (Latham.) 

Sorbonist (sdr'bqn-ist), n. and a. [< Sorbonne 
+ -iat.'] I. n. k doctor of the Sorbonne, in 
the University of Paris. 

Dull Sorbonist, fly contradiction I 
Fie ! thou oppugn’st the definition. 

M^arston, Scourge of Ylllanie, iv. 136. 
For he a rope of sand could twist 
As tough as learned Sorbonist. 

S. BuUvr, Hudibras (ed. 1774X I. i. 168. 

. n. a. Of or pertaining to the Sorbonne or 
its members. 

Rabelais had Indeed again made for himself protectors 
whom no clerical or Sorbonist jealousy could touch. 

Eiusyc. Brit., XX. 195. 

Borbonne (86r-bon *)jn. [F . Sorbonne f so named 
from Robert de Sorbon, its founder.] A cele- 
brated house founded in the University of Paris 
about 1250 by Robert de Sorbon, chaplain and 
confessor of Louis IX. The college of the Sorbonne 
became one of the four constituent parts, and the pre- 
dominant one, of the faculty of theology in the univer- 
sity. It exercised a high influence in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs and on the public mind, especially in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It was suppressed during the 
revolution ami deprived of its endowments. At the recon- 
struction of the university under Napoleon I. the build- 
ing erected for it by Richelieu, and still called the Sor- 
bonno, was given to the theological faculty in connection 
with the faculties of science and belles-lettres. 

BOrb-tree (sArb'tro), n. Same as sorb^, 1. 

SorbUB (s6r'bus), n. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), 

< L. sorbuSt sorb: sec sorb^, aerve'^, aervice'^.'] 
A former genus of rosaceous trees, now included 
in Vyrufi. Hee Pyrm, also aorb^ and service-tree. 

BOrcert (sor's^r), n. [< ME. soreer, sorscr, < OF. 
aorcier = Sp. sortcro = It. sortierey a sorcerer, 

< ML. sortiarius, a teller of fortunes by lot, a 
sorcerer, < L. 8or(t-)8f lot: see sort.^ Same as 
sorcerer. 

Deuinores of demorlaykes that dremes cowthe rede, 

Sorsers & exorsismus foie such clerkcs. 

AUiteratioe Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1679. 

BOrcerer (s6r'ser-6r), w. [< sorcer + -er (super- 
fluously added, as in fruiterer, poulterer, uphol- 
sterer, etc.): see sorcer.^ Originally, one who 
casts lots; one who divines or interprets by 
the casting of lots; hence, one who uses magic 
arts in divination or for other ends ; a wizard ; 
an enchanter; a conjurer. 

The King commanded to call the magicians, and the 
astrologers, and the sorcerers, and the Chaldeans, for to 
show the King his dreams. Dan. ii. 2. 

Dark-working sorcerers that change the mind. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 2. 99. 

BOrcereBB (sbr's^r-es), n. [< ME. sorceresse, < 
OF. aorceresse, fern, of sorcier, a sorcerer: see 
sorcerer. J A female sorcerer. 

Phitonosses, charmeresses, 

Oldo wyches, sorceresses. 

That usen exorsisaciuuns. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1263. 
Puoelle, that witch, that damned sorceress. 

Hath wrought this hellish mischief unawares. 

Shjok., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 38. 

BOrceringt (sbr's^r-ing), n. [< sorcer-y 4- 
The use or art of sorcery. 

His trade of sorceriny had so inured him to receive 
voices from his familiars in shape of beasts that this event 
seemed not strange to him. 

Bp. HaU, Contemplations, vii. 3, Balaam. 

BOrceroUB (sAr'sftr-us), a. [< sorcery + -oua.'] 
Using or involving sorcery ; magical. 

This sorwrous worker, to make hym pope, in the space 
of xiii. yeres poysened vi. of his predecessours one after 
another. Bp. Bale, English Votaries, ii. 

O that in mine eyes 

Were all the sorcerous poison of my woes, 

That I might witch ye neadlong from your height ! 

Chapman, Byron's lYageay, iv. 1. 

BOrcery (sdr'sSr-i), w. ; pi. aoroeriea (-iz). [< 
ME. aorcery, aorcerie, aorceri, sorsory, < OP. sor- 
cerie, aorcherie, aoryoirie, casting of lots, magic, 
sorcery (cf. P. sorcellerie, BOTcery), <. sorcier, sor- 
cerer: see sorcer. Originally, divination from 
the easting of lots; hence, the use of super- 
natural knowledge or power gained in any man- 
ner, especially tnrou^ the connivance of evil 
spints; magic art; enchantment; witchcraft; 
apellB; oharms. 
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And sonune lewes seiden with soreerie he wrouhte, 

And thorwe the myghte of Mahon and thorw mysbyleyue. 

Piers Plovmum (CX xlx. 160. 
By thy soresries were all nations deceived. 

Rev. xviii. 28. 

BOrdi (sbrd)^ n. An obsolete or dialectal vari- 
ant of sward. 

In the midst an altar as the landmark stood 
Rustic, of grassy sord. Milton, P. L., xi. 483. 

BOrd^t (sdrd), n. An obsolete variant of sort. 
BOrda, a. See aordo. 

BOrdamente (s6r-d&-men'te), adv. [It., < sordo, 
deaf, mute : see surd.'] In music, in a veiled or 
muffled manner. 

BOrdavalite (s6r'da-val-lt), n. [Also sordawaU 
ite; < Sordavala (see def.) + -ite^.^ A glassy 
dark-colored mineral substance with conchoid- 
al fracture, found in thin layers in diabase 
near Sordavala in Finland, it has been included 
among minerals, but is more properly a vitreous form of 
diabase. It is called glassy trap by Tdrnchohni in Sweden. 
BOrdellina (86r-de-le'na), n. [It., < sordo, mute : 
see sordine, surd.'] A variety of bagpipe. 
BOrdOB (sdrMez), n. [< L. sordes, < sorderc, be 
dirty or foul.] Filth; refuse; dregs; dross; spe- 
cifically, in med., crusts which form upon the 
lips and teeth of persons suffering from ex- 
treme exhaustion, as in t 3 rphoid and other fe- 
vers. 

Vet this, howevter, not under the name of pleasure ; to 
cleanse itself from the sordes of its impure original, it 
was necessary it should change its name. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, ii. 0. 

BOrdet (s6r'det), n. [It., < sordo, mute (see sor- 
ditic, sordo), + -et.] Same as sordino. 
sordid (86r'did), a. [< F. sordide = Sp. sordi- 
do = Pg. It. sordido, < L. sordidus, dirty, filthy, 
foul, vile, mean, ba8o,< sordere, be dirty (sordrs, 
dirt), akin to E. swart, black: see swart.] 1. 
Dirty; filthy; squalid; foul. 

There Charon stands, who rules the dreary coast, 

A sordid god ; down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard descends, uncombed, unclean. 

Dryden, JUneld, vi. 414. 
The wretched family are ashamed to show their sordid 
tatters in the church on the Sabbath day. 

. Everett, Orations, I. 372. 

2. In hot. and zodl., of a dull or dirty hue; im- 
pure ; muddy : noting a color when it appears as 
if clouded by admixture with another, or parts so 
colored: as, sordid blue, etc. — 3. Morally foid r 
gross; base; vile; ignoble; selfish; miserly. 
To set the hearts of men on fire 
To scorn the sordid world, and unto heaven aspire. 

Milton, Death of a Fair Infant, 1. 63. 
What is all righteousness that men devise? 
What— but a sordid bargain for the skies? 

Cowper, Truth, 1. 70. 
Ho was clearly a man not destitute of real patriotism and 
magnanimity, a man whose vices were not of a sordid kind. 

Macavlay, Warren Hastings. 

4. Low; menial; groveling. 

Amongst them all she placed him most low, 

And in his hand a distaffe to him gave, 

That he thereon should spin both flax and tow ; 

A sordid office for a mind so brave. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. v. 2,S. 

Bordld dragonet, a callionymoid flsh, by some supposed 
to be the female of the gemmous dragonet^ or sculpin, 
CaUionymus lyra. 

BOrdiCUtyt (86r-did'i-ti), n. [< sordid 4- -ity.) 
Sordidness. 

Swimming in suddes of all sordiditie. 

Davies, Humours Heaven on Earth, p. 21. (Dames.) 
Weary and ashamed of their own sordidity and manner 
of life. Burton, Anat. of Mel. (Trench.) 

BOrdidly (sfir'did-li), adv. In a sordid manner. 
Sordidly shifting hands with shades and night. 

Crashaw, Glorious Epiphany of Uur Lord God. 

BOrdidneSB (sdr'did-ues), n. The state or char- 
acter of being sordid, (a) Filthiness ; foulness. 

An effect of Divine Providence designed to deter men 
and women from sluttishness and sordidness, and to pro- 
voke them to cleanliness. Hay, W orks of Creation, p. 309, 
(6) Baseness; vileness; depravity. 

The madnesses of Caligula’s delights, and the execrable 
sordidnejm of those of Tiberius. ’ Coivley, Greatness, 

(e) Mean, mercenary selflshnew or oovetousness : as, the 
sordidness of gambling. 

BOrdine (sdr'den), n. [< OF. sourdine, < It. sor- 
dino, a mute ; cf. It. sordino (> Sp. sordino = Pg. 
surdina), a mute ; < L. surdus, deaf, mute : see 
surd.] Same as sordino, 1. 

BOrdino (sdr-dS'no), w.; pi. sordini (-ni). [It.: 

Bee sordine.] 1, Same as mute^, 3. See con sor- 
dini, and se7isa sordini (under senza). These 
terms are occasionally used with reference to 
the soft pedal of the pianoforte. — 2. Same as 
pochette. 

BOrdioUBf (sdr'di-us), a. [< L. sordes. dirt, 4 
-ous.] Filthy; foul. 


Bore 

The ashes of earth-wormes duely prepared cleanseth 
sordious, stinking, and rotten ulcers, consuming and wast- 
ing away their hard lippes, or callous edges, if it be tem- 
pered with tarre and Bimblian bony, as Pliny affirm eih. 

Topsell, Hist. Serpents, p. 311. (HalliweU.) 

BOrdityt (s6r'di-ti), n. [Short for sordidity,] 
Same as sordidity. 

Greediness in getting, tenacity in keeping, sordHty in 
spending. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 177. 

BOrdo, BOrda (sor'do, sAr'da), a. [It., < L. sur- 
dus, deaf, mute : see surd.] In music, damped 
with a mute : as, clarinetto sm'do, a damped or 
muffled clarinet; tromba sorda, a damped or 
muffled trumpet. 

Bordono (s6r-d6'n6), w. ; pi. sordimi (-ni). f< 
It. aordo, mute: see sordo, surd.] 1. A musi- 
cal instrument of the oboe family, resembling 
the bombard. Its tube had twelve finger-holes. 
— 2. In organ-building, an obsolete variety of 
reed-stop, giving damped or muffled tones. — 3. 
A form of mute or sordino used in the trumpet. 
SOrdor (sdr'dgr), n. [< L. as if ^sordor, < sor- 
dere, be filthy: see sordid, soi'des.] Filth; dregs; 
refuse ; sordos. [Rare.] 

The sordor of civilisation, mix’d 

With all the savage which man’s fall hath flx'd. 

Byron, ’J'he Island, ii. 4. 

SOre^ (sor), a. [Sc. sair, sore; < ME. Korc, sarc, 
sor, sar, < AS. sdr, painful, = OS. ser = MD. 
seer, D. zeer = MLG. ser = OHG. MHG. ser, 
painful, wounded, = Icol. sdrr = Norw. soar, 
sore (cf. 8w. sdr = Dan. soar, wound, = Goth. 
sair, sorrow, travail, found on ly as a noun ). (]f . 
Finn, sairas, sick (< Teut.). cognates are 
found outside of Tout.] 1. Painful, as being 
the seat of a wound or of disease ; aching; spe- 
cifically, painfully sensitive to the touch: said 
of the part affected, or, by extension, of the en- 
tire member or person concerned. 

Than waxes his gust seke and care. 

Hampde, Pricke of ConBcieiice, 1. 772 (Morris and Skeat). 

lie maketh core, and bindeth up : he w'oundeth, and his 
hanclR make whole. Job v. 18. 

Why art thou then exasperate, thou idle immaterial 
skein of aleave-sUk, thou green sai cenet flap for a core eye? 

Shak., T. and C., v. 1. 30. 

2. Inflicting physical suffering ; giving bodily 
pain. 

Merlin fruaht a-inonge hem with Ida banere, and his 
coinpanye with hym, and leyde on sore strokes. 

Mirlin (K. E. T. S.), ii. 207. 
'riiere’s a sair pain in my head, father. 

There ’s a sair pain in niy aide. 

Pair Janet (Child’s Ballads, II. 89). 

3. Suffering menial pain ; distressed ; painfully 
sensitive ; toucdiy. 

Poacfj ia my dear delight — not Floury’s more ; 

But touch me, and no minister bo sore. 

Po]M', Imit. of Horace, II. 1. 76. 
Why apeak 1 vain worda to a heart still sore 
With audden death of happineHS? 

William Moms, Korlhly Paradiae, III. 94. 

4. Bringing sorrow, misery, or regret; distress- 
ing; grievous; oppressive. 

A sore word for them that are negligent in discharging 
their office. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

He laid a Tax full hard and swe, 

Tho’ many Men were aick. 

Prior, The Viceroy, at. 12. 
Sore task to hearts worn out by many wara. 

Tennyson, l/itoa-Ealera, Choric Hong. 

6. Associated with painful ideas or feelings; 
accompanied by grief, anger, mortification, re- 
gret, discomfort, or the like ; serving as an oc- 
casion of bitterness: as, a .vo/r subject. 

The sftre terina we stand upon with the goda will bo 
strong with us for giving over. Shak., Pericles, iv 2. 37. 

I wish he were a wee bairn lyiiig in niy arras again. It 
were a sore day when 1 weanrd him. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Th(‘ (^rooked Branch. 

6. Severe; violent; fierce. 

I will peraevere in iny coui’se of loyidty, though the con- 
flict be sore between that and my bhual. 

Shak., Leal-, iii. 5. 24. 

On Trinityc Mondaye in tin- moriie 
I'his sore battayle was doom’d to bee. 

King Arthur’s Death ((iiild’s Ballads, I. 41). 

7. Exceeding; extrtune; intense. 

Vou muat needs liuve heard how I am punish’d 
With sore distraction. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 241. 

Keatrain 

'Phe sore diaqulet of a restleaa brain. 

Whittier, First-day Thoughts. 
The Oxford gownsmen must have been in sore need of a 
Jost. A’. Do'ivUen, Shelley, I. 92. 

8. Wretched: vile; worthless; base. [Obso- 
lete or prov. Eng.] 

To lapse In fulness 
Ib sorer than to He for need. 

Shak., C^mbeliiie, iii. 6. 18. 



sore 
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Soridda 


Out, sword, and to a note purpose . 

Skak., CJyiiibeline, Iv. 1. 25. 

8or6 throat. Heo throat 

SOre^ (8or), n. [< MK. sorv, save, sor^ < AS. mr 
= OS. ser = MLG. ser = OHG. MHO. str, pain, 
Buffering, = Icel. sdr = Norw. saar = Sw. »dr = 
J>an. saar, a wound, == Goth, mir, sorrow, trav- 
ail; from the adj. Cf. s(prry.'] If. A state of 
suffering or pain ; grief ; boitow ; misery. 

Whether solace ho sende other ellez sore. 

AlUieratim PtMuns (cd. Morris), i. 130. 
Tlier was sobbing, siking, and eor, 
ilaiides wringing, and drawing bi hor. 

UavHulc, 1. 234. {HallixveU.) 

alf 3 e sale me 30 ure ftoren & ich sc what may gayne. 

WilliMin uj Paler ne (E. Xi. T. 8.), 1. 508. 

2, A wounded or diseased spot on an aninial 
body; a painful or painfully tender place, with 
or without solution of eontiiiiiity, on or near the 
surface of the body. 

Tliere is no medeyn on mold, sauc the maiden one, 
That ray aorn might saliie, iic me sound make. 

VeHtructUm o/ Trotf (X'. E. T. S.), 1. 9198. 
A salve for any nyre. that may betide. 

SiMk., 3 lien. VI., Iv. 0. 88. 

8. A source of grief, distre^ss, annoyance, or 
bitterness; a misfortune; a trouble. 

What should we speak more on 'tV . . . I love no rip- 
ping up old KitreH. lirmne. Northern Lass, ilL 1. 

B6d-B0r6, a sore or ulcer (levtilopcd on parts of the skin 
exposed to pressure by lying it) bed It may bo very deep 
and extensive. Alsu called deculnim. Delhi BOrd, Ori- 
ental BOre. Same as Ah'ppo tdeer (which see, under 
— Fungating Bore, a soft chancre with abundant 
fframilations.— Hunterian sore, in patlwl., a true or 
hard chancre.— Venereal sore. Same as chancroid, 
SOre^ (sor), adv. [Sc. saii\ sure; < MK. sorCy 
sooroy fiarcy < AS. sdrcy sorely, painfully, = OS. 
sera = MD. sere, I), .c'cer = MLG. fiere = OHG. 
soroy MllG. sertiy sOr, painfully, sorely, strongly, 
very, G. ftrhry extremely, very, = Dan. saarCy 
extremely, very ; from the adj.] 1. With phys- 
ical suffering; so as to cause bodily pain ; pain- 
fully. 

He rode oner hytn that was fallen and vn-horsed, so 
that he hrosod hym aore. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. <196. 
Thy hand preasoth me sore. J's. xxxviil. 2. 

Her brother strintk her wondrous note, 

With cruel strokes and many. 

Anuirew hammui ((Child's Ballads, II. 197). 

2. In a manner indicating or causing mental 
pain; deplorably; grievously; bitterly. 

The damescll ansuerde In baas voyue aore syghinge. 

Merlin {V,, E. T. S.X ili. 611. 
There was no heart so hold 
Biittforc it ached, and fast it bent, 

When that ill news was told. 

Macaulaif, Horatius, st. 18. 
He were aore put about because Hester had gi’en him 
the bucket, and came U> me u)>out it. 

Mra. Qaakell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxi. 

3. Violently; fiercely; severely. 

Vlfyn and kynge Ventres of (Jarlot inette st) sore to- 
geder that ether bar other to the grounde, and the horse 
vpon hem. Merlin (1C. E. T. S.), i. 119. 

Though it was very darke, ami rained aore, yet in yc end 
they gott under y^‘ kv of u snialle Hand. 

Brad/urd, riymoutli Plantation, p. 87. 

4. Exceedingly; thoroughly; intensely. 

The! sought hym aore vp and dowj) on cuery side. 

* Merlin (i:. E. 1’. S.), ill. 407. 
He blest Itlmselfe as one sore torrlfide. 

Spenacr, V. q., IV. vi. 24. 
It is a aore consumed’ tree 
That on it bears not on«! fresli bough. 

Jiookhope Hyde ((’hild's ballads, V'l. 122). 

6t. Firmly; tightly; fast. 

The stiell of the spert's styiite at the haubrekes, that 
were stronge and sore-hohiynge. 

Merlin 0^ E. 1\ H.), II. 222. 
If it (the bowstring] be long, the bending must needs be 
in the small of the o'tring, wbieh, being aore twined, must 
netsds snap in sunder, to the destriietion of many gotal 
bows Aacharn, Toxophilus (ed. 18i>4), p. 104. 

[As an adverb sore is now chiefly archaic or 
provincial.] 

BOre^t (sor), V, t. [= OS. sdrian = OHG. MHG. 
seroity G. var-srhrrn = Icel. sdrna = 8vv. sdra = 
Dan. saare; from the noun.] To make sore; 
wound. 

And the wvde wound . . . 

Was cloBca up as it had not beene sor’d 

Spemer, F. (J. (ed. Todd), III, xll. 38. 

sorest («dr), a, and [I. a. Early mod. E. also 
soar, soara; < ME. sore, soyr, < OF. sor, sanVy F. 
saiir, saare = Pr. sor, 8anr \=z Sp. soro = It. soro, 
saaro (MJj. saurasy sorius), rt'ddish-brown, red- 
dish, brownish, sorrel, < MLG. sor = MD. sot'Cy 
D. £^oor, dry, withered, sear, = E. scar: see sear'^j 
of which sorr^ is a doublet-, and sorrel^y a dim. 
of sorc*^. II. a. < ME. *sojr, sowrcy a buck, < OI\ 
sor, F. saur (in faucon sor, a sore-falcon, cheval 


saurcy or simply saurcy a sorrel horse) = It. aoroy 
sauroy a son*ef horse, formerly also a sore-fal- 
con : see the adj. Cf . aorrel2,j I, a, Beddish- 
brown; sorrel. See aorrel^, and compare aor- 
agcy sorc^agky sore-falcoriy sore-hawk, 

Stedis stabUlode in stallia, 

Lyarde and aore, 

MS. lAnccln A. i. 17, f. 180. {HaUiwdl.) 

II. w. 1. A hawk of the first year. — 2. A 
buck of the fourth year. See sorrel^y 3. 

Of fouiiea, aowrea, bukkes, does 

Was ful the wude, and many roes. 

Chancer, Death of Blanche, 1. 429. 

BOre^t, tJ. i. An obsolete spelling of soar^, 
soreageti n. Same as aorage, 

SorecIdflB (so-res'i-de), n, pi, [NL.] An erro- 
nt)ous form of Soriddm. 

sorede (so'red), n, [< aoredium,'] Same as sore- 
dium, 

soredia. W. Plural of soredium, 

SOredial (so-re'di-al), a. [< soredium + -a/.] 
In lichenoVy of the* nature or appearance of a 
soredium. Boredial branch, in lichcnol., a branch 
produced by the development of a surediun) into a new 
lhallus while still on the mother thallus. 

SOrodiate (so-reMi-at), a, [< soredium + -a^ct.] 
In Wtj/icnoi., ‘bearing or producing soredia. 
SOrediferOllS (sor-e-dif'e-rus), a. [< NL. sore- 
dium. + L./m*c ='E. bcari.] In lichenoLy soro- 
diato ; bearing soredia. 

soredium (so-re'di-um), w.; pi. soredia (-&). 
[NL., < Gr. aunujQy a heap, + -edmniy for Gr. -ahovy 
a dim. suffix.] In UehenoLy a single algal cell or 
a group of algal cells wrapped in more or loss 
hyphal tissue, wliich serves the purpose of ve- 
getative propagation: commonly in the plural. 
Such cells form little hcapsor cushion-like n)a88eB breaking 
through the surface of the thallus, and when set free from 
the thallus are abletogrow atoncclnto newthalli. ITsiially 
one species of alga furnishes all the algal cells of n lichen ; 
more rarely two, and then one prevails in abundance over 
the other. The same species of alga, however, may be 
found in consortism with different species of fungus, and 
taking part in tlie composition, therefore, of ditfercntly 
formed tlialli — that is, ditferent lichens. See Lichema. 
Also aorede and brood-bud. 

soree (so 're), w. A variant of sora, [U. S.] 

Soree, Bal-bird. 

T. Jeferaou, Notes on Virginia (od. 1788), p. 74. 
BOre-eaglet (»or'(3'^gl),n. [Also soar-eagle; prob. 
formed in imitation of sore-falcon ; \ sore'^ 4- 
eagle,’] A young eagle. 

A aoa/r-Eagle would not stoope at a five. 

MUton, On Def. of llumb. Eemonst. 

sore-eyed (sor'ul). a. 1, Having sore eyes. — 
2. Having orbital caruncles, as if sores : as, the 
sore-eyed pigeon. See cut undc^r sheathhill, 
BOre-falcon (sdr'fa^ku), n, [Formerly also soar- 
falcoUy soarc fa uleon ; < sore'^ '¥ falcouy tr. OF. 
faueon sor.] A falcon of the first year; a young 
falcon. See sore*^, 1. 

Of the aoare fatdeon so I learne to fly, 

That flogs awhile her fluttering wings beneath, 

Till she her selfe for stronger flight can breath. 

Spenaer, Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, 1. 26. 

BOre-lia'Wkt (sdr'hak), n. Same assore-faleon, 
sorehead (sor'hed), n, l. One. whose head is 
sore. Hence — 2. An irritable, discontented 
person ; one who has a real or fancied griev- 
ance ; in political use, a person who is dissatis- 
fied throu^li lack of recognition or reward for 
party sorviOes. [Slang, D. S.] 

Every aore head and bolter in the Majority voted with 
his party. The American, X. 35. 

'I'he public don’t care for a few aorehcada and impnicti- 
cables in an operation that is going to open up the whole 
Southwest. C. I). Warner, Little Journey in the World, xv. 

soreheaded (sdr'hed^ed), a. Having the char- 
acter of a sorehead; discontented; having a 
grievance. [Slang, IJ. 8.] 
sorehont (sor'hon), ??. [Said to be an Ir. cor- 
ruy)tod form e<piiv. to Sc. sorn, a contracted 
form of ME. sojorne, a sojourn, as a verb so- 
journ : see sojoarny .vom.] In Ireland, a tax for- 
m(>rly imposed upon tenants for the mainten- 
ance of their lord or his men : a custom which 
required a tenant to maintain his chieftain gra- 
tuitously. Bee the second quotation. 

Yea, and the verye wilde Irish exactions, as Ooignye, 
Llvoiye, Sorehon, and such like, by which they pole and 
utterly undoe the poore tennaiits and free-houlders 

Sjtenaer, State of Ireland (ed. Todd). 

Sorehon was a taxkiide upon the free-holders for certain 
dayes in each quarter of a yeare, to flnde victualls, and 
lodging, and to pay cer<slne stipends to the kerne, gallo- 
glasses, and horsemen. 

Sir J. Ware, Note in Todd’s Spenser. 
SOrBlf. An old spelUng of sorrel^ y sorrel^. 
Borelyi (sor'li), a, [ME. sarliCy < AS. sdrlic.y < 
sdr, sore, + -lie, E. Sore ; sorrowful. 

Ness heo uteuere swa aarlic, Layamon, 1. 28467. 


sorely (sdr'li), adv. [< MB. aorlichej < AS. adr- 
lice (s= Icel. sdrliga), sorely, < sdrlicy sore : see 
sorely y a,] In a sore manner; painfully; sad- 
ly; violently; severely; extremely. 

SOrema (B6-re'm|l), n. [NL.,< Gr. traipdf, a heap.] 
In bot.y a tioap carjpels belonging to one flow- 
er, as in the magnolia and liriodeudron. 
soreness (sdr'ues), n. The state of being sore, 
in any sense of the word. 

Sorex (so'roks), n, [NL., < L. sorex = Gr. vpa^, 
a shrew, shrew-mouse. Ci. Hyrax,] Thetj^- 
ical genus of the family Soricidac and subfamily 
SoricinsCy containing numerous small terrestrial 
shrews of both hemispheres. They have from 28 
to 32 colored teeth, moderately long well-haired tail and 
ears, and feet not oared. 'Iho typical dentition of Sorex 
in the most restricted sense is 32 teeth, of which the up- 
per incisors are 8, the (unspecialiaod canines and) upper 
premolars 6, the upper molars 6, and the total of the lower 
teeth 12 (as nearly constant throughout the family). S. 
vtUffaria is the common shrew of Europe, and S. platyrrhi- 
nua is a common one in North America. See ahrewX 

sorgho (s6r'go), n. Same as sorghum, 1. Also 
sorgo. 

sorghum (sfir'gum), n. [Formerly also aorauniy 
also sometimes sorgo, sorgho, F. sorgho, ( 8p. 
Pg. sorgo = It. sorgo, surgo; < NL. sorgum, sor- 
ghum, \ ML. surgum, surcum, suricum, Indian 
millet, sorghum;' prob. of E. Ind. origin.] 1. 
A plant of the former genus Sorghum, common- 
ly the cultivated saccharine plant once known 
as Sorghum (or Jiolcus) saccharatum, lately con- 
sidered a variety of S, vulgnrc, but now classi- 
fied as Androffogon Sorghum, var. sacchnratus. 
It is a cano-Iike grass, with the stature and habit of broom- 
corn, or of the taller viirietios of Indian corn, but more 
slender than the latter, without ears, and of a glaucous 
hue. Borghun) is cultivated throughout Africa, in forms 
called imphee, chiefly for the sweet Juice of the cane. In 
the United States it has been employed for many years 
to make syrup, for which purpose it is mure or less grown 
In every State. It has also been the subject of much ex- 
periment in sugar-making, and according to Wiley is now 
practically available for this purpose. The name is also 
applied to the var. IJalepe/iae, and possibly to others ot 
the same species. See def. 2. Also called Chineae sugar 
cane. 

2. [cap.] [NL. (Micheli, 1729).] A former ge- 
nus of grasses, of the tribe Andropogonae, now 
included as a subgenus in Andropogon (Edou- 
ard Hackel, 1889). Like the rest of the genus, it 
has one-flowered si>ikelets disposed in pairs at the Joints 
of a rachis, one of eacb pair pedicelled, one sessile. The 
sessile spikekit is in aU 
the pairs alike; the 
flower is fertile, and in 
the pedicelled spike- 
lets male, neutral, or 
abortive. The rachis is 
fragile, or in culture 
tenacious ; its Joints 
and the pediuels are 
fliiform, and convex on 
the back or flat with- 
out furrow. The ses- 
Bile spikclet and grain 
are somewhat com- 
pressed on the back, or 
in cultivation some- 
times nearly globose. 

The species are most 
often tall and flat- 
leaved grasses, dif- 
fused through the 
tropics and here and 
there in the temperate 
zone— one, A , {Chryao- 
j^on) nutana, the In- 
dian grass or wood- 
grass, in the southern 
United States. The 
last is widely distribu- 
ted in many forms ; it 
is a nutritious grass, 6 
feet high, with a graceful panicle, sometimes named vdld 
oata. The one important species is A. Sorghum (Sorghum 
vulgarc, ctc.X a polymoruhous much- cultivated species, 
of which some varieties have been regarded as distinct. 
Hackel divides it into tlic subspecies — (a) Halepenae, in- 
cluding with other varieties the ornamental Aleppo jwass 
and the Johnson or Means grass cultivated in the sontiiern 
United States, and (6) aaiivua, which includes the broom- 
corn (var. technicua), the sorghum (var. aaccharatua: see 
def. 1), the dun-a (vars. cernuua and Durra), the so-called 
Indian or African millet (covering perhaps the last and 
the var. vulgaris), and the guinea-corn or Kaflr-corn, if It Is 
ditferent from the durra. 'J'he Johnson grass is of consid- 
erable utility as fodder, but is dilllcult to extirpate ; also 
called EgwMian, Cuba, or Guinea grass, Australian or 
Morocco mulct, etc., and sorghum. The durra has been 
somewhat cultivated in the United States, some forms of 
it being called MUlo mavee. See bruom-com, durra, and In- 
dian millet (under millet), 

sorgo (sfir'go), u. Same as sorghum, 

soil, u. Plural of sorus, 

Soricidse (so-ris'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., < Sorex 
(Sorie-) 4- -ttltp.] A family of small insectiv- 
orous mammals, the shrews. They are of terres- 
trial. sometimes natatorial, habits, with a lotig and narrow 
skull without zygomatic arches or postorbital processes, 
annular tympanic bones, no symphysis pubis, the fore 
limbs not specially modified as in the moles, the tibia 
and fibula united, and the lower teeth 12 (in one genua 12 



SorKhum (Andropogon Sorghum). 

I, wild form ; a, panirie of Mine ; a 
splkcicteof cultivated form. 
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or 14). The lower inoliors are long, proolivone, and nioally 
notched ; in the upper teeth the median inoisors are large, 
and have a baaal anag or cusp, appearing as if double (but 
aee 90Titident)\ no canines are specialized, and the pre> 
molara are variable ; the molars are large and multicuspi* 
date. The total number of the teeth varies from twenty- 
six to thirty-two. The family is well marked, with little 
range of vacation, though the species are so numerous. 
Tlio shrews are all small animals, some being the smallest 
known mammals, and have the general appearance of 
mice, though with more pointed snout. The rather nu- 
merous (about 12) genera fall in two groups or subfamilies, 
Sorieinm and Crocid-nrina. 

BOricident (so-ns'i-dent), a. [< L. sorex (ho- 
nc-), a shrew’, + den(t-)s = E. tooth.'] Having 
or noting a dentition like that of shrews. This 
dentition Is unique in some respects. It consists of the 
four kinds of teeth usual among diphyodont mammals, 
but no canines are specialized as such, and the median 
pair of incisors 
TOth above and 

or more cusps, — \ 
besides being A// r w WX®- / 

of great size. ^ W. 

These pe^uli- ^ ^ ^ 

ther with the S 

compiete ob- 

literation of ^ 

the maxlllo- ^ j j 

suture, have 

caused the me- - — ^ 

dian incisors Soncident Teeth of Coniriion Shrew (Sorrx vul- 
alone to be jer^ris), cnl.iivcd seven times, 

so named, and two-pronged anterior upper inciwir; 

Vtowa *’’• succeedlng Upper incisors, to tnfx, line 

UHVO Ol/uasion- of obIiter;ited niaicilTonremmcillarv suture : r. tirst 


Soncident Teeth of Comnion Shrew {Sorex vul- 
jl'aris), enl.iixcd seven times. 
lari;e two-pronged anterior upper incisor; 
Ci. i‘'>, i’», succeeding upper incisors, to mfx, line 
of obliterated maxiiToprcmaxillary suture ; r, first 


cal great un- nMxlll.iry tooth, technically a canine, uns|a‘(.ial- 


certainty in l«d and resembling the preceding incisor, /w‘, 
the dental for- ’"•n^de first prcmolar ; /»*'-*, large sectorial pre- 
I M molar. In the lower Jaw, x, very large serrated 

muno oi me anterior incisor; a, 3, 4, following teeth to the one 
several genera up|x>sitc pm'i \ other teeth omitteii. 
of shrews. De- 


of which is a premise of the next. A sorites may 
be cstegorioal or hypothetical, like a syllogism, and either 
variety may be progressive or regressive.— Progressive 
or Aristotelian sorites. See a Begreisive 

or Gkiclenian sorites. GocUnUm. 

BOritical (so-rit'i-kal), a. [< LL, Horiticus. < LGr. 
oupiTiKdc, < aupEirm, Oi^pirriq, a sorites.] Per- 
taining to or resembling a sorites. 

sormoimtef , 'O. An obsolete variant of surmoun t. 

BOm (sdrn), V. i. [Said to be contr. < ME. Hojor- 
neiif sojourn : seo sojourtt. Cf . sorchon.] To ob- 
tnide one’s self on another for bed and board ; be 
an uninvited and unwelcome guest; sponge. 
[Scotch.] 

Lang-legged Hieland gillies that will neither work nor 
want^ and maun gang thiggingand mrnintj about 011 their 
acquaintance. iS'coW, Hob Hoy, xxvl. 

BOmar (86r'njlr), n. Same as .corner. 

SOmer (s6r'n6r), n. [< sorn + -er'^; lilt, a con- 
traction of sojourner.] One who soms; one 
who obtrudes himself on another for bed and 
board ; in Scots law^ one who takes lodging and 
food from others by force or menaces without 
paying for it. Tills offense was formerly so prevalent in 
Scotland that the severest penalties were enacted against 
it, and at one period it was punishable with dcatli. 

Borophore (so'ro-for), w. [< NL. ^Horophoruni^ 
neut. of *^Horophoru.*i: see sorophorous. ] I n hot . , 
the mucilaginous cord or cushion which is emit- 
ted from the germinating sporocarj) in MarKi- 
lea, and which bears the sori arranged in two 
rows. See cut under Marsilea. 

sorophorous (sp-rof'o-rus), a. [< Or. nopur, a 
heap, + -^opog, < ^fpeiv = E. hear^.] Bearing 
sori. 

SOroral (so-ro'ral), a. [< L. soror, sistf^r (= K. 
sister), + -ah] Of or pertaining to a sister or 
si.sters; sisterly. 

The gorordl relation. //. Mann. 


shaped, more or less succulent, and impreg- 
nated with oxalic acid. The common sorrel of the 
Old World is S, Acetotta, which has bedn much cultivated 
for culinary use. Jt. ficukUus, the French sorrel, is, how- 
ever, preferred for the purpose, being more succulent and 
l»ss acid. Sorrel is much grown on the European conti- 
nent. especially in Fnmce. It is used in salads and soups, 
but 18 more coininonly dressed as a spinach. The use of 
son*el in America is slight but increasing. R. AoetmeUa, 
sometimes substituted for the foregoing, is the common 
sheep-sorrel. Both plants are refrigerant and diuretic 
antiscorbutics. See cut under Rwnex. 

2. A plant of the genus Oxalis, more properly 
called wood-sorrel (see cuts under Oxalis and 
obcordate): the name is also extended to other 
plants of different genera (see phrases) — Climb- 
ing sorrel, Reponia Hcandrn*, of tropical America, a some- 
what shrubby herb climbing by rootlets. [West Indies.] 
-Fleld-soiTel. Same as Indian soireL 

Same as rottelle. — Mountain-SOrreL See Oxyria.— Red 
BOrreL (a) Same us roseUe. (b) The sheep-sorrel : proh- 
ably from the red male intloresceuce. — Salt Of SOrreL 
See soZfl.- SWltcll-BOlTel, a widely diffused tropical 
shrub, Dodon»a mucosa, of the Sapindace». Us leaves 
have an acid and bitter taste.— Water-BOXTel. Same as 
water-dock. (See also harm-sorrel ) 

SOrrer^ (sor'd), a. and n. [Early mod. E. sor- 
rell, sorell, sorel; < OF. ^sorcl, sorrel, surrel, dim. 
of j?or, F. saur, brown, reddisli, browmish, 

Korrd : soo sore*-^.] I, a. Of a ydlowish- or red- 
dish-brown color. 

Saure, a sorrell colour, also a sorrell horse. Cotyrave. 

He Is of a middle stature, strong sett, high coloured, a 
head of sorrell hairc, a severe and sound judgement ; a 
good fellowe. Aubrey, Lives (Samuel Butler). 

II, n. 1. A color between a reddish and a 
yellowish brown. 

Sorrell, colour of an horse, sorrel. Palsgrave, p. 272. 

His horse was of fiery sorrel, ^ith black feet. 

SirP. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

2. An animal of a sorrel color; especially, a 
sorrel liorst'.. 


termination of the position of the suture has shown, how- 
ever, that several other pairs of teeth besidt^s the special- 
ized median upper pair are inserted in the premaxillary, 
and arc therefore incisors ; that the foremost pair of max- 
illary teeth (technically canines) arc never specialized, and 
always small, and that these are followed ny one or two 
pairs of premolars, constantly 8uceee<led by three pairs of 
true molars. The constancy in ti umber of the under teeth 
(twelve, with some anomalous exceptions) is also remark- 
able, and the total variation is only from twenty-six to 
thirty-two among all tlie genera. The eight upper incisors 
of several genera are a number unique among placental 
mammals ; and the soricident dentition is, on the whole, in 
proportion to tho size of the animals, the most formidalde 
known among mammals, of greater relative power than 
that of any cai'iiivore. See Soricidm. 

Soricinse (sor-i-si'nc), n. pi. [NL., < Sorex 
(Soric-) + 4nse.] The typical subfamily of So- 
ricidm, containing those shrews of both the Old 
and the New World which have tho teeth brown 
or red : contrasted with ('roeidwrinse. Tlu' gen- 
era usually admitted are Sorex, Neosorex^ Notio- 
sorex, Soriculus, Blarina, and Crossopus. Bee 
Sorex, and cuts under Blarina, shrew, and sou- 
deli. 

SOricine (sor'i-sin), a. [< L. sorieinus, of or be- 
longing to a shrew, < sorex (sorie-), shrew : see 
Sorex.] Hesembling or related to a shrew or 
shrew-mouse ; of or pertaining to the Soriciuse 
or Soricidm; soricoid in a narrow sense.— Sorl- 
Cine bat, Glossophaga soridna, a small South American 
species of bat. 

soricoid (sor'i-koid), a, and 71 . [< L. soirx 
(sorie-), shrew, + -oid.] I, a. Soriciiie in the 
broadest sense; of or pertaining to the Sori- 
coidea. 

II, 71, A member of the Soricoidea, as a 
shrew, shrew-mole, or mole. 

Soricoidea (sor-i-koi'de-a), 7i.pl. [NL., < Sorex 
(Soria-) + -oidea.] A siiperfamily of mammals 
of the order lnsectwo7'a, containing the two 
families Soricidm and Talpidm, the shrews and 
the moles. 

BOriferous (so-rif'e-rus), a. [< Gr. trwpdf, a heap, 
+ ijikpeiv = liJ. hear^.] In hot., bearing sori. 

sorites (so-ri'tez), n. ; pi. sorites. [NL., < L. 
sorites, <, L’Gr. aupeirr/t:, auplTTjg, a logical sophism 
formed by an accumulation of arguments, lit. 
hoaper,’ < aupevetv, heap, < aiopd^, a heap. In 
def. 2 first used by Lauren tins Valla (died 1457).] 

1 . A kind of sophism invented by Chrysippus 
in the third century before Christ, by which a 
person is led by ^adual steps from maintain- 
ing what is manifestly true to admitting what 
is manifestly false. For example : One grain of sand 
cannot make a heap; then, if one grain be added to 
a grain, the one added grain cannot make that a heap 
which was not a heap before ; and so on, until it is shown 
that a million or more grains of sand cannot make a heap. 

2. A chain-syllogism, or argument liaviiig a 
number of premises and one conclusion, the 
argumentation being capable of analysis into 
a number of syllogisms, the conclusion of each 
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SOrorially (sp-ro'ri-al-i), a. [< *sororial for so- 
roral + -hj'K] In a sisterly manner. [Rare.] 
‘‘Ibis way then, iny dear sister,” cried .lane to the new- 
eoiner, and, inking her sororkdly by tho hand, she le«l her 
forth from the oak parlour. 

T. Hook, The Sutherlands. (Davies ) 

SOroricide^ (so-ror'i-sid), n. [< L. so7'orietda, < 
soror, a sister, + -cida, < csedere, kill.] One 
who kills his sisti^r. Blount, Glossographia. 

SOroricide*^ (so-ror'i-sid), w. [< LL. sororfvidium, 

< L. soror, sister, + -eidmm, < esederv, kill.] The 
murder of a sister. Bailey, 1727. 

sororize (so'ror-iz),tLt.; pret. and pp. so7'ori.:ed, 
ppr. sororizmij. [< L. soror, sister, + -ize : simu- 
lating /mtrrrri^'C.] To associate as sisters; Ix^ 
in communion or sympathy as sisters. [Ka r^.] 
The beautiful girls . , . are . . . sororizing with tlio 
rustic niaidcnhoo<iB of their parishes. 

Morthner Collins, Thoughts in my (iardoii, II. S. ( Kncyc. 

[Diet.) 

SOroryt (sd'ror-i), 71. [< L. soror, sister: see 

sister.] A sisterhood. [Rare.] 

While hcanen did daigne tho world should him inioy, 
The ninefold Sinror}/ themselves exiled, 

Euen from their iiatiue home to art's annoy. 

Tourneur, 'rransformed Metamorphosis, st. OS. 

SOrose (sd'ros), a. [< NL. *so7'osus, < sorus, (|. v.] 
In hot., bearing sori. 

sorosis (sd-ro'sis), ; pi. soroses (sez). [NL., 

< Gr. a(A)p()g, a heap.] In hoi., a fleshy iiiultiifle 
fruit composed of many flowers, seed-vessels, 
and receptacles consolidated, as in the pine- 
apple, breadfruit, and mulberry. 

Sorotrocha (so-rot'ro-kH), M. pi. [NL. (Ehron- 
berg), neut. pi. of soroiraehus: see .saroirovhous.] 
An order of Botifrra, containing those wheel- 
animalcules whose wheel-organ is divided or 
eomponnd: distingnishod from Mouoti'ocha. 

BOrotrochian (Ho-ro-tro'ki-an), a. and ??. [< 

so 7 'otrochus 4- -n/a.’j I, ft." Borotrochous; not 
monotroehons. 

II. w. A rotifer wliose wheel is compound or 
divided; any member of the Sorotrocha, 

SOTOtrOChoUS ( so-rot 'ro-kus ), a, [< NL . sorotro- 
chus, < Gr. nupur, a heap, + rpoxSt;, a wheel, < 
rpix^ I r, run .] Having the wheel-organ divided 
or eomponnd, as a rotifer; not monotroehons. 

SOrra, «. Bee sorrotc, 4. 

Borraget, somr/c. 

BOrrancef, Same as sorance. 

SOrreH (sor'el), w. [Early mod. E. also sor- 
rell, sorel, sorell; < ME. sorel, < OF. sorel, F. su- 
relle (ML. surella), sorrel, so named from its 
sour taste; with dim. -cl, < sur, sour, sharp, < 
OHG. MHG. .sitr, G. »ff Iter, sour: soewwr*. ("f. 
AB. sure (= MLG. sure = Icel. sura = (with dim. 
suffix) I), zuring), sorrel, < sur, sour: see .voarL] 
1. Oin^ of several species of tho genus lUmex, 
smaller plants than tho docks of the same 
genus, having the leaves typically halberd- 


Till he fals from his seatc, the coache orethruwes, 

Ami to the riders breedes a worbi of woes ; 

Noe holla Jacke, nor Sorrell, hola boye, 

Will make them stay till they even all destroy. 

The Nnve Metamorphosis (1(K)0). (Nares.) 
Is the Coach gone’ 

Baddlo my Horse the sorrell. 

Dekker, Honest Whore, ii. 1. 

3. A buck of the third y(*ar. Compare sore-, a., 2. 

A Biicke tho first yearc is a Fawne ; the second yearc a 
Bncket ; the third yearc a Sorrel. 

Return /rtvrn Parnassus (160fi), ii. f». 
The dogs did yell : put L to sore, then sorel jumps from 
tliicket. Shak., L. L. L., iv. 2. 60. 

SOrrel'BOpSt (sor'td-sop.s), u. jd. A term used 
in the sixte(‘nth and sevt'ntoenth centuries for 
somti sort of drink used in fevers, 
sorrel-tree (sor'el-tro), 71. Bee Oxyd€ 7 idrum. 
sorrel-vine (sor'el-vin ), 71. A shrub, Cissus ( Vi- 
iis) aeida, found in tropical America, reaching 
into Florida. It is a low tendril-bearing climber, 
with acid juice. 

sorrily (sor'i-li ), adtK [< M K. soryhj, sorili, sori- 
hvhe, sariliehe, sarili ; < so7'ry + -b/^.] In a sorry 
manner, in any sense of the word'; soiTOwfully ; 
sadly; wreteliedly; pooxdy; meanly, 
sorriness (sor'i-nes), ??. [ < ME. sorinesse, sori- 
U'isse, so7'yucsse, sa7'ittesse, < AB. sdi'igties, < sd- 
rig, sore, 'sorry : see sorry and -ness.] The slate 
or feeling of being soirv, in any sense, 
sorrow (sor'o), ?f. [< Me. somir, 807'owe, sorwe, 

sorewe, score we, seoruwc, serewe, sorige, sore^e, 
so7'eghe,' sor^e, < AB. sorg, soth, sorge =z OB. 
sorga, so7*oga = Ml), so/v/, D. ro/v/ = MLG. EG. 
so7'ge, care, anxiety, = OHG. .soi'ga, MHG. G. 
so7’gc = Icel. Sw. Dan. sorg, care, = Goth. 
saurga, care, grief; ( f. liith. sirgti, be ill, suf- 
fer, Not connected elymologically with sun t 
or sorry.] 1. Distress of mind caused by luis- 
fortunt*, injury. Joss, disappointment, or the 
like; grief; misery; sadness; regret. 

Give sorrow words ; tlio gritf that does not speak 
Whispera the o er fraught heart, ami bicis it break. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 209. 
Sorroiv Is uneasiness In the mind upon the thought of a 
good lost which might have boon enjoyed loiigei, or the 
se.iiRe of a present evil. 

Locke, Human riiderstanding, IT. xx. 8. 

2. A cause or o<*casion of grief; a painful fact, 
event, or situation; a misfortune; a trouble. 

And liowe he lost that oomfoith cletio. 

And was putto oute fro purailys, 

And slthen what sorovse sor warro sene 
Sente vn-to liyrn and to al ids. York Plays, p. 98. 

God so willed; 

Mankind is ignorant, a man am I; 

Gall ignoranci' my sorrow, not my sin 1 

Drowning, Ring and Book, IT. 175. 

3. Tlie outward manifestation of grief; mourn- 
ing; lamentation. 

Down his white t)eard a stream of sorrow flows. 

Pope, Iliad, ix. 669. 



sorrow 

Nor iound of human tcmm mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm ! 

Teunyaon, Lucretius. 

4. The (lovil: used generally as an expletive 
in imprecation, often implying negation. Com- 
pare devil, n,, 7. Sometimes the mucMe sorrow. 
Also spelled sorra. [Scotch and Irish.] 

Qiihen he had jumlit a full lang houre, 

The sorrow crap of butter he gatt 

of AwhUrmuehty (Child's Ballads, VIII. lltt). 
Sorrow tak' him tliat 's sac mean. 

Bums, O Tibbie, I ha’e seen the Day. 

To sing sorrow, see sing. ^Byn. 1. Oru^, Wretchedness, 
etc. (see ajflietiony, repentance, vexation, chagrin. Sec 
list under mdnm. 

sorrow (sor'd), r. [< ME. sorowen^ soreweu, 
sorwetif sorwien, seoruwm.sorgien, sorhcUf < AS. 
sorqian = 08. sorgon = MD. sorgetij D. zorgen 
= MLG. LG. sorgen sr OHG. sorgen^ MHG. G. 
sorgen = Teel, sorga^ syrgja s= 8w. siirja = Dan. 
sdrge = Goth, sau'rgan, sorrow; from the noun.] 

1, intrans. 1. To feel sorrow, sadness, regret, 
grief, or anguish; grieve; be sad; feel sorry. 

A1 mi Ilf io wrwe & care, 

For det comit sone that nonian wil spare. 

PoliHeal Poeme, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 2,S9. 
Uourthinges . . . muwen makienhiintoMonuern, and 
bittren his heorte. Ancren Riwle, p. 308. 

Fortune had left to lioth of us alike 
What to delight in, what to sorrow for. 

Sfiak., (\ of E., i. 1. 107. 

2. To manifest sorrow ; moarn; lament. 

The emperour thot the blysse of the wordle hedden 
Komtyme non Ine hello wopeth and gredeth, yelleth and 
zorgeth. Ayermte o/lnwyt (E. E. T. H.), p. 71. 

Mourn not, except thou sorrow for iriy good ; 

Only give order for my funeral. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., ii. B. 111. 
« To grieve, mourn. See sorrotv, n. 

Il.t trans. 1. To feel or display sorrow over; 
grieve for; mourn. 

Such of these greefs as might he refrained or holpen by 
wisedome, and the parties owne good etideuour, the Poet 
gaue none order to sorrow them. 

Pvttenham, Arte of Eng. I’oosie, p. 38. 
The public body 

. . . send forth u«, to make their sorrow’d render. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 162. 

2. To give pain to; grieve. 

The excosse you bled is griefe vnto me ; the ague that 
held you sorroweth me. 

Ouevara, Letters (tr. by Holluwes, 1677), p. 189. 

3. To involve in sorrow; attach suffering or 
misery to. 

The much*wroiiged and over- sorrowed state of matri- 
mony. Milton, Divorce, l*ref. 

sorrower (Hor'o-6r), n. f< sorrow 4- -crL] One 
who sorrows; one who grieves or mourns, 
sorrowful (sor'p-ful), a. [< ME. sorowfuh sor- 
wefulj soruful, horfid, seoruhfid, sorhful, < AB. 
sorgful, sorhfvl (= (.)HG. sorgfvl, sworgfol, swore- 
fol == Icel. Horgfidlr = 8w. sorgfull = ’r)an. sorg- 
fuld\ < sorh, sorrow, 4- ful, full : see sorrow and 
ifuL] 1. Peeling sorrow or grief ; grieved ; un- 
happy; sad. 

Than thel sinyte vpon the saltnes that be sorow/uU and 
wroth for the deth of Pignures. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 689. 
My soul is exceeding sorrowftd, oven unto death. 

Mat xxvi. 38. 

2. Productive of sorrow; grievous; distressing; 
lamentable ; pitiable. 

It was a sorfvl sist to se how It ferde. 

Wuliam of Paleme. (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3.640. 
Oh sorrowful and sad ! the streaming tears 
Channel her cheeks. Cowper, Truth, 1. 173. 

8. Expressive or indicative of sorrow, grief, or 
regret; plaintive; pathetic. 

I called to minde tha1| twelue or thirtene yeares past, 
I had begonne an Elegye or sorrowefull song, called the 
Complainte of Phylomene. 

Gascoigne, Phllomene, I)ed. (Steele Glas, etc., ed. Arber). 
O most false love ! 

Where be the sacred vials thou shoiildst fill 
With sorrowf%d water? Shak., A, and C., I. 8. 04. 

4. Affected or accompanied by grief; melan- 
choly; doleful; afflicted. 

The things that my soul refused to touch are as my «or- 
rowful meat. Job vi. 7. 

Go into old Titus’ sorrowful house, 

And hither hale that misbelieving Moor. 

Shak., Tit. And., v. 8. 142. 
» 83 ni. Dismal, disconsolate, rueful, woful. 

sorrowfully (sor'o-fffl-i), adv. r< ME. sorwe- 
fully f seoruhfidHev; < soirowful + -b/2.] In a 
sorrowful manner; with sorrow, 
sorrowfulness (sor'd-ftil-nes), ft. [< ME, ^sor- 
wefulnes, < A8. sorgfnbies^ < sorgful, sorrowful: 
see sorrowful and -wm.] The state of being 
sorrowful ; the feeling of sorrow ; grief ; sao- 
ness. 
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SorrowlesB (fior'$-lea), a. [< Borrm 4 -few.] 
Free from sorrow. 

sorrow-stricken (sor'd-strik^n), a. Stricken 
with sorrow; pained; grieved; sorrowful, 
sorrowyt (sor'6-i), a. [ME. sorewy; < sorrow + 
-VL] Sorrowful. 

And I shal boaette aboute Ariel, and it shal be dreri and 
sorewy. Wydif, Isa. xxix. 2. 

sorry (sor'i), a. [Early mod. E. sortie, sorie 
(sometimes, erroneously, sorowe ) ; < ME. sorp, 
sort, sari, < AB. sdrig, sad, sorry (not found m 
physical sense ‘soreO (= 08. serag s= MI). 
seerigh, sore, sad, sorry, D. zeerig, sore, full of 
sores, = MLG. serich, sore, = OHG. serag, 
MIIG. serec, serig = 8w. sdrig, sore, full of 
sores), < pain, grief , sore: see sore^. The 
word is thus \ sore^-¥ -yi. It has become con- 
fused with sorrow, of which it is now the cus- 
tomary adj. in the lighter uses : see sorrow . 1 • 
Feeling sorrow ; grieved; sorrowful; unhappy; 
sad ; pained ; especially, feeling repentance or 
regret: noting either deep or slight, prolonged 
or transient, emotion. 

Bike with the sory, singe with the glade. 

Piers Plowman (A), xi. 190. 
The preacher absolved but such as were sorry and did 
repent. Latimer, 8d Sermon bef. Edw. vl., 1649. 

I am sorry for thee, friend ; 'tis the duke's pleasure. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 169. 

2. Causing sorrow ; painful ; grievous ; mourn- 
ful. 

So throli a sori thouxt thirled min hert. 

WUliam of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 8096. 
In sorowe tyme for them all 
The knyght came to the gate. 

Ijytell Oeste of Robyn Mode (Child's Ballads, V. 01). 
Gruffly he answers, “ ‘TIs a sorry sight ! 

A seaman’s body : there’ll be more to-night !" 

Crabbe, Works, II. 12. 

8. Associated with sorrow; suggestive of grief 
or suffering; melancholy; dismal. 

A1 ful of chirkyng was that sory place. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1146. 
The place of death and sorrif execution. 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 121. 

4. Vile; wretched; worthless; moan; paltry; 
poor. 

Tho sori wrecches of yuel blod. 

Genesis and Mmdus (E, B. T. 8.X 1. 1074. 
Notwithstanding his fine tongue, he is but a sorry fel- 
low. Bunyan, i*ilgriin's Progress, p. 145. 

He had set our men upon an island, in a deep snow, 
without fire, and only a mrry wigwam for their shelter. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 207. 
Sorry gracet, ill luck ; misfortune. 

He hadde at Thel)es sory grace. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 740. 
= S3m. 1. Vexed, chagrined.— 4. Pitiful, shabby. 

SOrryt (sor'i), v. i. [< sorry, a.; or a var. of 
sorrow."} To sorrow ; grieve. 

We mourn his death, and sorry tor his sake. 

Ford, Fame's Memorial. 

sors (sdrz), ri. The singular of sortes. 
sort (sdrt), n. [< ME. nort, soort, sortc (= D. 
soort = G. sorie (< It.) = 8w. Dan. sort, sort, 
kind); < OF. sterte, sort, F. sorts = Bp. suerte = 
Pg. sorts = It. sorie, soria, lot, part, sort, kind, 
< L. sor{t-)s, f., lot, destiny, an oracular re- 
sponse, in gen. fate, condition, part; prob. al- 
bed to serere, connect: see series. Hence ult. 
sort, V., sori an ec, soreer, sorcerer, sorcery, assort, 
consort, resort^ etc.jl If. A lot; that which is 
awarded or determined by lot; hence, in gen- 
eral, one’s fate, fortune, or destiny. 

Sone haf thay her sortes sette & serelych deled, 

<& ay the the lote, vpon laste, lymped on lonas. 

Alliteraiive Poems (ed. Morris), ill. 194. 
And the sort of synne fallltli vp on him that is with 
oute rist-wisnesse or mercy. 

Gesta Romanorum (ed. Heritage), p. 80. 
Make a lottery ; 

And, by device let blockish Ajax draw 
The sort to fight with Hector. 

Shak., T. and 0., 1. 8. 876. 

2t. Allotted station or position; condition; 
rank; specifically, high rank; social eminence. 
God save ye! 

For loss I cannot wish to men of sort. 

And of your seeming ; are you of the duke's? 

' Fletcher {and another). Noble Gentleman, Iv. 4. 
The building was a spacious theatre, . . . 

With seats where all the lords, and each degree 
Of sort, might sit in order to behold. 

Milton, S. A., 1.1608. 

3, Characteristic mode of being ; nature; qual- 
ity; oharadter. 

The fire shall try every man's work of what sort It is. 

1 Cor. iii. 18. 

None of noble sort 
Would so offend a virgin. 

Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 159. 
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Italy In the JteaalsMnce period wm rlehln natareaof tliii 
fort, to whom nothing that Is strange or beautifnl seemed 
unfamiliar. J, A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 24L | 

4. A number of persons, things, ideas, etc., 
grouped together according to the possession 
of common attributes ; a kind, as aetermined 
by nature, quality, character, or habits ; a spe- 
cies; a class. 

He . . . gadered hym a meytiee of his sort, 

To hoppe and synge and maken swich disport. 

Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1. 17. 

A man feels the calamities of his enemies with one sort 
of sensihllity, and his own with <iuit6 a different sort. 

Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

A sort is composed of things assorted, and assorted be- 
cause possessing a quality or qualities in common, and 
must embrace m the objects i) 08 seB 8 ing the quality or 
qualities. McCosh, On Berkeley, p. 59. 

It ’« the sort of thing people talk of, but I never thought 
It would come in our way. 

Mrs. Otiphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxJv. 
Specifically— (a) A particular class or order of people. 

The meaner sort are too credulous, and led with bllnde 
seale, blinde obedience, to prosecute and maintain what- 
soever their sottish leaders shall propose. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., iii. | 4. 

Others lay about the lawns, 

Of the older sort, and murmur’d that their May 
Was passing. Tennyson, l^ncess, ii. 

(h) In printiiqf, one of the characters or pieces in a font of 
type, considered with reference to its relative supply or 
lack : nearly always in the plural : as, to be out of sorts 
(that is, to lack some of the necessary typos in a case) ; to 
order sorts for a font (that is, to order more of the kinds 
of type of which it is deficient). 

Our printing-house often wanted sorts, and there was no 
letter-foundry in America. 

B. Franklin, Autobiography, p. 91. 
(e) Kind : used Indefinitely of something more or less re- 
sembling the thing specified : with of, like kind of. See 
n., r>, and compare sort qf, below. 

Those trees of Madreporas a sort of imperfect coral, 
which arc about Tor and south of It, are as dangerous as 
rocks to the ships. Poooeke, Description of tho East, 1. 186, 

Accredited agents were stationed, as a sort qf honorable 
spies, at tho different courts. Prescott, Kerd. and Isa., ii. 1. 

Each tablet becoming even to the uninitiated white 
man a sort qf coat-of-arms or symbolic shield, the native 
heraldry having embodicdjtself in this way. 

' Amer. Antiquarian, XII. 867. 

5. A number or quantity of things of the same 
kind or used together ; a set ; a suit. 

Sort of Balances (among Tradesmen) is four Dozen in 
Number. Bailey, 1731. 

6. A group; a flock; a troop; a company. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Eftsoones the people all to harnesse ran, 

And like a sori of Bees in clusters swarmed. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. Iv. 30. 

King Agesilaus, bauing a great sort, of little children, 
was one day disposed to solace himself among them in a 
gallery. PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. 284. 

A sort of Doves were housed too near their hall. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 946. 

7. Particular mode of action or procedure; 
manner; fashion; way. 

Now to Retume where I left off, and declare vnto you 
in what sort I imploide my solfe since my first entnng 
Into englande. K Webhe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 84. 

Give your petitions 

In seemly sort, and keep your fiats off decently. 

Fisher (and another *i), Prophetess, Iii, 1. 
In smoothest terms his speech he wove, 

Of endless friendship, faith, and love ; 

Promised and vowed in couiteous sort. 

SeoU, Kokeby, i. 20. 

After a sort. Same min a sort. 

He has a kind o’ Hieland honesty- he's honest after a 
sort, as they say. Scott, Rob Roy, xxvi. 

In a sort, after a fashion; more or less completely or 
satisfactorily. 

The duke’s Journey to France is laid down; and yet 
they say the busiiiess goeth on in a sort. 

Court and Times of Charles I. 6. 
Out of BOrtS. (at) Destitute ; unprovided ; without equip- 
ment. 

Many a man of good extraction coming home from far 
voyages, may chance to land here, and, being out of sorts, 
is unable for the present time and place to recruit him- 
self with clothes. Ray, Proverbs (1678X P- 804. 

(<0 Out of health or spirits ; out of the normal condition 
of body or mind ; cross. 

I was most violently out qf sorts, and really had not spir- 
its to answer it. 

Mme. D'AfUay, Diary, To Mr. Crisp, Jan., 1779. 

No wonder you are out of sorts, my little cousin. To be 
an inmate with such a guest may well startle an innocent 
young girl ! Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vill. 

(e) In printing, short of one or more characters in type : 
said of a compositor, or of his case.— Sort Of. Same as 
kind 0 / (which see, under Hnds, n.). 

“You were hurt by the betting just now?’* “Well,” 
replied the lad, “I am sort o’ hurO’ 

Thackeray, Virginians, xv. 
To run on Borts. Seeruni,v.4. 

[Sort, like kind, is often erroneously used in the singular 
form with a plural force and connection. Compare kindB. 

These sort of people alwMB know everything. 

A. Trduope, Framley Parsonage, xlvl. ] 
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m§fn» 4. XMt Sort Kind to by dertoatioii « Amm 
or more lerf one word than tore ; aort to often need slignt- 
ioj^i while kind to rarely eo used, 
sort (86rt), V, [< ME. aorten^ aoorten, < OF. aor- 
Uff allot, sort, assort (of. Sp. P^. aartear. obtain 
by lot), s It. aorUrCf < L. aorUri^ oast lots, fix 
by lot, divide, distribute, choose, < sor(^)s, lot, 
destiny, share : see serf, n. The E. vero is in 
part an aphetio form of ossorf.] 1. tram. If. 
^ mve or appoint by lot; hence, in general, 
to allot; assign. 

And forth he wente, shortly for to telle, 

Ther as Merourie sorted hym to dwelle. 

Chauoer^ Troilos, v. 1827. 
Qraoes not poured out equally, but diversely sorted and 
given. HookeTf Ecclea Polity, v. 78. 

et. To ordain ; decree. 

All may be well ; but, if God sort it so, 

*Tto more than we deserve or I expect. 

Sm., Eich. 111., ii. 3. 86. 

3t. To select ; choose ; pick out. 

Amphialus with noble gentleness assured him . . . that 
his revenge, whensoever, should sort unto itself a higher 
subject Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

Nurse, will you go with me into my closet 
To help mo sort such needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow ? 

Shok,, K. and J., iv. 2. 34. 

4. To set apart ; assign to a particular place or 
station; rank; class. 

I will not sort you with the rest of my servants. 

Shdk., Hamlet, ii. 2. 274. 
I hold ilt that those narrations, which have mixture 
with superstition, bo noried by themsolvea 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

6 . To separate into sorts; arrange according 
to kind ; classify : sometimes with over. 

Those confused seeds, which were impos’d on Psyche 
as an incessant labour to cull out and sort asunder. 

Milton, Areopagitica. 
The acoumnlaiion of new material for German and Ital- 
ian history is peridexing in itself ; the Germans and Ital- 
ians have scarcely begun to a&ri it. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 61. 

6 . To conform ; accommodate ; adapt ; suit. 

I pray thee sort thy heart to patience. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., 11. 4. 68. 
Now was there ever man so fortunate, 

To have his love so sorted to his wish ? 

Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 

7. To put in the proper state or order; set 
right; adjust; dispose. [Scotch.] 

I have as much a mind ns ever 1 had to my dinner to 
go back and tell him to sort his horse himself, since he is 
as able as 1 am. Scott, Monastery, xiv. 

8 . To supply in suitable sorts; assort. 

He was fitted out by very eminent Merchants of that 
City, on a design only to IVade with the Bpaniai'ds or In- 
dians, having a very considerable Oi^o well sorted tor 
these parts of the World. Dasnpier, Voyages, 1. 187. 

9t. To procure ; obtain ; attain ; reach. 

I'll sort occasion . . . 

To part the queen’s proud kindred from the king. 

Shak., Rich. III., ii. 2. 148. 
We shall sort time to take more notice of him. 

Ford, Lover's Melancholy, ii. 1. 

10. To punish ; chastise. [Scotch.] 

May ne’er be in my fingers, if I dinna sort ye baith for 
it ! Scott, Monastery, iv. 

II. intrana. If. To east lots; decide or di- 
vine anything by lot ; hence, in general, to 
practise divination or soothsaying. 

Bringe hethir thy counsell, and the clorkes that sorted 
of this toure. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 89. 

2t. To come to pass; chance; happen; turn 
out ; specifically, to have a satisfactory issue ; 
succeed. 

Sort how it will, I shall have gold for all. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 2, 107. 
Never any State was ... so open to receive strangers 
into their Body as were the Romans ; therefore it sorted 
with them accordingly, for they grew to the greatest mon- 
archy. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1887). 

Sf. To tend ; lead ; conduce. 

They raise some persons to be as it were companions, 
and almost equals to themselves, which many times sortdn 
to inconvenience. Bacon, Friendship (ed. 1887). 

Their several reasons ... all sorted to this oonclusion : 
that strict discipline, both in criminal offences and in 
martial affairs, was more needful in plantations than in a 
settled state. Wirdkrop, Hist. New England, I. 212. 

4. To be of the same sort or class (with an- 
other) ; be like or comparable ; consort ; asso- 
ciate ; agree ; harmonize : with with, rarely to. 

Goourrenoes of present times may sort better with an- 
cient examples than with those of the latter or immedi- 
ate times. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, . . . 
And sometime sorteth wUh a herd of deer. 

8hak.f Venus and Adonis, 1. 689. 
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A prince of a mriaaohdly oonitltutlon both of body and 
mind; . . . and, therefore, accusing sycophant of all 
men, did best sort to his nature. 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, it. 

5. To be suitable or favorable. 

Why, then It aorta, brave warriors ; let's away. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 209. 
Some one, he to assur'd, may now or then, 

If opportunity but sort, prevail. 

Ford, Broken Heart, i. 1. 

sortable (sdr'ti^bl), a. [< of. aortable, sort- 
able> suitable, < aort, sort : see sort and •able.'} 1 . 
Capable of being sorted.— 2. Assorted; made 
up of various sorts. 

The facilities which Glasgow possessed of making up 
sortoMe cargoes for that market. Scott, Rob Roy, xxvf. 
3. Suitable; appropriate; fitting; meet. 

The flourishing state of learning, sortable to so excel- 
lent a patroness (Queen Elisabeth]. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

She 's a mettle quean. It ‘s a pity his Excellency is a 
thought eldern. The like o' yoursell . . . wad be mair 
aortcMe In point of years. ScoU, Rob Roy, xxxiv. 

BOrtably(s6r'ta-bli),adt?. Suitably; fitly. Imp. 
Diet, 

aortal (sbr'tal), a. [< aort -f -al.} Bclongiug 
or pertaining to a sort or class. [Rare.] 

The essence of each genus or sort comes to be nothing 
but that abstract idea, which the general or styrtcU . , . 
name stands for. Locke, Human Understanding, III. iii. 1 h. 

BOXtancef (sdr'tans), n. [< aort 4- -amui.} Con- 
formity; suitableness; appropriateness. [Rare.] 
Here doth he wish his person, with such powers 
As might hold sortance with his quality. 

2Hen. IV., Iv. 1. 11. 

sortation (sfir-ta'shpn), M. [< aort + -ation.} 
The act or process of sorting. [Rare.] 

The Anal sortation to which the letters arc subjected. 
Er^. must. Mag., Feb., 1884, p. 294. (Encye. Diet.) 

SOrteliget, sorteligert, etc. Obsolete forms of 
aortileae, etc. 

sorter^ (sAr't^r), n, [< sort + -er^.] One who 
separates and arranges: as, a letter-wrter; ii 
moTLOj-aorter. 

The shepherd, the sorter of the wool, the wool-comber or 
carder, the dyer, . . , must all join theh* different arts in 
order to compleat even this homely production. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Natiomt, i. 1. 

sorter*^ (s6r't6r). A spelling of aort o\ for sort 
of: see under aort, u,, and compare kinder. 

sortes (sfir'tez), n. pi. [L., pi. of sor(t-)s, lot, 
share: see aort.} Lots used in a kind of div- 
ination, consisting in the chance selection of 
a passage from an authoris writings — a prac- 
tice common in ancient times and in the 
middle ages. The method pursued by the ancients 
was generally to write a number of verses of a favorite 
poet on separate slips, pnt them in an urn, draw out 
one at random, and from its contents infer good or bad 
fortune. This form of divination was known ns Svrtrs 
Homerieac, Sortes Virgilianm, etc., according to the name 
of the i)oet from whose works the lines were clioscsn. 
Among the Christians of the middle ages the Bible was 
used for a similar purpose ; the book being opened by 
hazard, or a pin stuck between tlie leaves, the first pas- 
sage catching the eye was accepted as pronhetic. Such 
lots were called Sortes Biblwie or Saerte. 'niis use of the 
jSible is still common as a popular superstition. 

sortfallyt (sort'fui -i), adv. [< ^sortful (< aort + 
-ftd) + ~lg^.} Suitably; appropriately. [Rare.] 
Everything 

About your house so sortftdly disposed. 

Chapman, Gentlcnmu lusher, iii. 

sortie (sdr'te), n. [< F. sorlw (= Si>. snrtida = 
Pg. aortida = It. sortita), a going forth, issue, 
sally, < aortir (= OSp. aurtir = it. sortire), go 
out, come out, issue, sally, < LL. as if *aurrectire, 
rise or rouse up, < L. surgerc, pp. aurreetus, rise 
up: see surge, HOurvAi,} 1. A going forth; a 
sally; specifically, tlmissuingof a body of troops 
from a besieged place to attack the besiegers; 
an outrush of a beleaguered garrison. 

Experiencing some rough treatment from a mrtie of the 
garrison, he marched ... on Baza 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 14. 

2. Same as postlude, 

sortilege (s6r'ti-lej), n. [Formerly also sorte- 
lige; < F. aortilhge, < ML. aortilegium, divination 
by lot (cf. L. sortilegua, foretelling, prophetic), < 
L. aor{ t-)s, a lot, + legere, road. ] The act, prac - 
tice, or art of drawing lots; interpretation, div- 
ination, or decision by lot; hence, loosely, sor- 
cery; magic. 

Being accused of Sortel^e or inchantment. At Arnhem 
in Gueldorland he (Johannes Rosa] was proscribed. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 476. 

A woman infamous for sortileges and witcheries. Scott. 

SOrtileger (sdr'ti-lej-fjr), n. [Formerly also 
aorteliger; < aorUlege + -er^.} One who uses or 
practises sortilege. [Rare.] 

Now to speak of those Sorteligers, and the effects of 
their Art. Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 478. 
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Bortilegious (sfir-ti-le'jus), a. [< aorUleae + 
•i-oua.j Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
sortilege. [Rare.] 

Nor were they made to decide horarie questionsi orsor- 
ritepftbus demands. 

Swan, Speculum Mundi, p. 846. (Latham,) 

SOrtilegy (sbr'ti-lej-i), n, [< ML. aortilegium, 
sortilege : see sortilege,} 8ame as aorUlege. 

sorting (86r'ting),n. [Verbal n. of 80 rf, v.j The 

act of separating into sorts Dry-Bortto^, in mLn- 

ing, separation without the use of water, or by siftiug and 
hand-picking. 

sorting-box (sbr'ting-boks), n. A box or ta- 
ble with compartments for receiving different 
grades or kinds of materials, etc. 

SOrtita (sfir-te'ta), n. [It., < sortire, go out: 
see aorUe.} In music: (a) The first air sung by 
any one of the principal singers in an opera; 
an entrance-air. (b) Same u^jyoatlude. 

sortition (sfir-tish'on), n. [< L. aortitio(n-), a 
casting of lots, < iortiri, cast or draw lots, < 
sor{f-)8, a lot: see sort.} The casting of lots; 
determination by lot. Bp. Hall, The Crucifix- 
ion. 

SOrtxnent (sdrt'ment), n. [< aort + -ment. Prob. 
in part an apheti’e form of aaaortment.} Bame 
as aaaortment. Imp, Diet. 

80 niS(s 6 'ms), n.\ pi. aori (-ri), [NL., < Gr. oupdg, 
a heap.] In hot,, a heap or aggregation, (a) One 
of the fruit-dots or clusters of sporangia (spore-cases) on 
the back of the fronds of ferns, also on the mucilaginous 
cord emitted from the sporocarp of Marsilea, etc. They 
are of various fonns and variously arranged. In the 
AcToatieheee the sporangia are spread in a stratum over 
the under surface, or rarely over both surfaces, of the 
frond; in the Polypodiem the sori are dorsal, and are 



Pinnules of Various l*ernji, showing the Sori. 

o, pinnule of the frond of Asplentum an^sttfoltum; b, pinnule 
of IvoodivardM ang'u.sti/oltn; /, pinnule of Polypodtum Californi- 
mm; d, pinnule of Adiantum pedatttfn; e, pinnule of Trichomanti 
radti ans. 

borne at or near the ends of the veinlets ; in the Vitta- 
rie/e they are borne in continuous marginal or intramar- 
ginal furrows; in the Pteridea they are marginal or in- 
trainarginal, and covered by the reflexed mi^n of the 
frond ; in the Blechneje they are dorsal, linear or oblong, 
and parallel to the midrib ; in the Asnlenie/e they are also 
dorsal, and linear or oblong, but oblique to the midrib ; 
and in the Aspidicie they are dorsal, round or roundish, 
and usually on the back of a vein. In must instances the 
sori are covered with a projecting section of the epider- 
mis, which is called the indusium and forms an important 
character in the systeniatlc arrangement of ferns. See 
/erni , paraphysis, sporangium, etc. See also cuts undor 
indveium., Cystopteris, Nothochleena, polypody, and Marsi- 
lea. (b) In lichens, a heap or mass of soredia on the sur- 
face of the tliallus. (c) In the SynchitricH', a heap of zob- 
sporangia developed from a zoosport? or s warm-cell. 

BOrwet, n. and v. A Middles English form of 
sorrow, 

SOrwefult, «. A Middle lOnglish variant of sor- 
rowful, 

BOry^t, ff- A Middle English form of sorry. 

B0iy**^+ (so'ri), n, [= Sp. sori r= It. sori, vitriol, 

< L. sorg, < Gr. oupv, a kind of ore, ink-stone.] 
Iron Hulpliate. 

SO-SO ( so ' so ) , fir. [ < .w .VO ; see .vol, odv, ] N ei th or 
very good nor very bad, bui generally inclining 
toward bad; indifferent.; middling; passable. 
See so Si), nmler so'^ . 

So So is good, very good, very excellent good ; and yet 
it is not ; it is but so so. Shak., As you Like it, v. 1. 29. 

T trembled once beneath her snell 
Whose spelling was extremely so so. 

F. Locker, Reply to a Letter. 

That illustrious lady, who, after leading but a so-so life, 
had died in the odour of sanctity. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 73. 

SOSS^ (sos), n, [Also dial, suss; < ME. aosae, 
ana, aooa, hounds^ meat, a mess of food ; prob. 

< Gael, aoa, a coarse mess or mixture; perhaps 
etmfused in part with sauce (dial, aasa), souae: 
see aauee. Cf. sesspool, ceaanool. Cf. also aoaa*^^, 
and aoaale, sozzle.} 1. A neterogeneous mix- 
ture ; a mess. — 2. A dirty puddle. [Prov. Eng. 
and BcotcJi in both uses.] 



BOBB^ V, [Also dial, sim; < soss^ n.] 

1. trann. To make dirty or wet. 

Ber milke-pan and ureame-pot so Blabbered and sost. 

T^umr, Husbandry, April, § 48, st. 20. (E, D. S.) 

intravs. To make up or prepare messes 
or mixed dishes of food. Scott, [Scotch.] 
BOSS*^ (sos), V, fProb. due to in part asso- 
ciated with v.f and perhaps affected* by 

the equiv. toss,] I. trans. 1. To throw care- 
lessly; toss. [Obsolete or i)rov. Eng.] 

I wont to-day into the city, but in a coach, and g<med 
up my leg on the seat. Surift, Letter, March 10, 1710 -n. 

2. To lap, as a dog. HalliwelL [Pi'ov. Eng.] 
— 3. To pour out. [Prov. Eng.] 

n. iniranfi. To fall jdump into a chair or 
seat; sit lazily. [Prov. Eng.] 

Souting in an easy chair. Stella at Wood Park. 

BOBB^ (sos), w. [Bee r.] 1. A fall with a 

dull sound ; a thud. — 2. A heavy, awkward fel- 
low. Cotgrave. 

BOBB^ (sos), a(fv. [An elliptical use of soss"^, v. 
Cf. souse^f adv.] Direct; plump. 

She fell backward hoss figninat the bridge. 

St^mc, Tristram Shandy, ill. 24. 

BOBBIb (sos'l), V, i. [Frecp of Cf. so;:- 

I3le,] To make a slop. UaUiwcIl. [Prov. Eng.] 
BOBteBUtO (sos-te-nb'to), a, [It., pp. of nos- 
temroy < L. sysllncra, uphold, sustain: see sus- 
tain.'} In musiCy sustained; prolonged: some- 
times merely the same ns tenutOy and sometimes 
implying in *ad<lition a slight reduction of speed. 
Abbreviated sosi. 

sostinente pianoforte. Bee pianoforte. 

BOt^ (sol), a. and n. [< ME. sotj sotte = MD. sot, 
later got, < OP. (and P. ) sot (fein. sotfc), foolish, 
as noun a fool, sot, = Wnll. sott (ML. sottus)^ 
foolish, sottish; cf. Sp. Pg. gofCy foolish, sottish, 
G. soUi, obscenity, It. zotico, coarse; perhaps of 
Celtic origin : ci. Bret, sody sot, stupid, Ir. sn- 
thaira, a dunce, suthan, booby. Hence sot^, v,, 
hesoty sottish, sottise.} I.t al Foolish; doltish; 
stupid. 

He understont that heo in not. Aiieren Riwle, p. 06. 
Cniht, thu sort muchel ko<. Layamon, 1. 1442. 

n. n. If. A fool; dolt; blockhead; booby. 

Ya, and loke that thou bo not a notte of thy Baying, 
But Badly and Mone tliuu gette all ilii sawes. 

York Playti, p. 298. 
Wise In conceit, In act a very hoL Drayton, IdeaB, Ixll. 
Sot that 1 am, who think it fit to brag. 

Cowley, The Miatregg, Pagglung. 

2t. A foolishly infatuated person ; a dotard. 

Of Trigtcm and of IiIm Ilof Tsot, 

How he for hire blcom a not 

MS. Anhimde (JO, xv. (Jent. (Hailiwell.) 
Armstrong geems a not, 

Where love binds him to prove. 

Armstrong and Mnsgraw ((^hild s Bullodg, VIII. 247). 

8. One whose mind is dulled by excessive 
drinking; a confirmed drunkard. 

Like drunken mts about tlic streets we roam. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 432, 
.Tohnsou was a water-drinker ; mid Boswell was a wine- 
bibber, and indeed little better t.iaii a habitual sot. 

Macaulay, Johuson. 

BOt^ (sot), 7\ ; pret. and ju). sotted, ))i)r. sotting. 
[< soi^y M.] I. irons. 1 . To make stupid or fool- 
ish; dull. 

Bellariu . . . fell againe downe into a trance, hailing 
her Bcnseg bo softsd witli care that after she was reuined 
yet slice lost her memorlo. Orecnc, Pandosto. 

2. To infatuate ; besot. 

I hate to Bee a brave Imlcl fellow sotted. 

Made sour and senBeleas, turn’d to whey by love. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, 11. 1. 

n. intrans. To play the sot or toper ; tipple. 

Those who continued sottina with beer nil day were of- 
ten, by not paying, out of credit' at the ale-house, and us’d 
to make interest with mo to get beer ; their light, as they 
phrased it, being out. Fraiddin, Autobiog., p. 148. 

BOt^ (sot). A dialectal and vulgar variant of 
sat, preterit and past participle of sit; also of 
set^. 

Sotadean (sot-a-de'an), a. [< L. Sotadeus, 
< Gr. Itordtiuoi', < 2wrd()//f, Sotades (see def.), + 
-ea7i.} Of or pertaining to Sotades of Maronea, 
a Greek poet, who flourished about 280 B. c., 
and was notorious for the licentiousness and 
scurrility of his writings ; pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of his poetry or the miders used by 
him. Also Soiadic. — Sotadean verse, in anc. pros., 
a tetrameter catalectic of Ionics a inajure or their sulisti- 
tutes. The nurnial form is 

- w w I - W W I - W w I -e St . 

Resolution, contraction, irrational longs, and anaclasis are 
freely used in this meter. 
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Sotadic (sd-tad^ik). a. [< LL. Sotadhust < 
T&dvCf Botades.] Pertaining to Sotades; Sota- 
dean.-- Sotadic vene. (a) A Sotadean verse, (b) A 
palindromic verse : bo named apparently from some ancient 
examples of Sotadean verae being palindromic. 

SOte^t, n. A Middle English form of soot^. 

BOte^t, a. A Middle English form of sweet 

sotelf, BOteltet. Middle English forms of sub- 
tle , subtlety. 

soterioloncal (s6-teM-q-loj'i-kal), a. [< sote- 
rlolog-y + -ic-aZ. J Of or pertaining to soteriol- 
og^j specifically, pertaining to the doctrine of 
spiritual salvation through Jesus Christ. 

He [Paul] elaborated the fullest scheme of Christian doc- 
trine which we possess from apostolic pens. It is essen- 
tially soteridogical, or a system of the way of salvation. 

Schaffy Hist. Christ. Church, 1. § 71. 

Boteriolonr (so-te-ri-ol'p-ji), ». [< Qr. auiifptogy 
saving (v a deliverer, a preserver, < a6- 

Ce/v, save), 4- -koyia, < Mynvy speak : see -oZo/yy.] 
1. A discourse on health; the art of promoting 
and preserving health: hygiene. — 2. That 
branen of theology which treats of the salva- 
tion of men through Jesus Christ. 

While the doctrines of Theology and Anthro^logy re- 
ceived a considerably full development during the Patris- 
tic and Scholastic periods, it was reserved for the I^otes- 
taiit church, and the modem theological mind, to bring 
the doctrines of Sotevwlogy to a correspondent degree of 
expansion. W. Q. T. Shedd, Hist. Christ. Doctrine, II. v. i. 

BOtht, and n. A Middle English form of sooth. 

BOthemt, a . A Middle Engli^ form of southern, 
southron. 

BOthfastt, BOthfaBtneSBf^ etc. Middle English 
forms of soothfast, soothjastness, etc 

’li-ak), a. [= F. Sothii ^ . _ _ 

ptian name of Sirius.] (Jonnected 


Ho sober, teni] 
cency upon the 
boar. 


person can look with , 
ikenness and sotMsAtieMot 1 


BOtto (8ot't$), prep. [It., < L. subteTf under, 
beneath, < sub, under: see sub-.} Under; be- 
low : an Italian word occurring in a few phrases : 
as, sotto il soggetto, below tne subject; sotto 
voce, under the voice, in an undertone, aside. 

SOt-weedt (sotVed), n. Tobacco. [Rare.] 

I scarce had fill’d a pipe of sot-weed, 

And by the candle made it hot-weed. 

Hudibras Jtedivivus. (Nares.) 

We had every one ramm’d a full charge of sot-weed into 
our infernal guns. Tom Brown, Works, II. 190. 

BOtylt, a. A Middle English form of subtle. 

80U (80)» n. [F. smi, OF. s6l, the name of a coin : 
see sol^, sous, soldo.} An old Roman, Gallic, 
and French coin, originally of gold, then of 
silver, and finally of copper. Under Philip Aiuni>- 
tuB it was of silver, and of tlie value of twelve deniers. 
Under succeeding monurchs the value varied much ; but 
twenty sous toumois were equivalent to one livre tour- 
nuis, and twenty-four sous to one livre parisis. Under 
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Sothlac (so'tlii-ak), a. [= F. Sothiaque, < Gr. 
in Egyptian name of Sirius.] (Jonnected 
iriuH, the ciog-star.— sothiac cycle or pe- 


lioOtc, an ] 
with Sirius, 
rlod. ftee cycle. 

Sothic (so'fchik), a. [< Gr. an Egyptian 
name of Sirius.] Of or pertaining to the dog- 
star, Sothis.— Sothic year, the fixed yeai-of the Kgyp- 
tians, determined by the heliacal rising of Sirius. Since 
the declination of this star is little altered by precession, 
aud Its rising took place about the summer solstice, the 
y W would have averaged nearly the sidereal year, or 9 
minutes more (instead of 11 minutes less, as the tropical 
year is) than .Wii days. But it is said that in practice one 
day was intercalated every four years. The Sothic year 
seems to have been little used by the Egyptians, at least 
before the l^tolemies. 

Bothlyt, Bothnesst, sotbsawt. Middle English 
forms of soothly, soothnesSy soothsaw. 

SOtief, n. [ME., also sotyc, < (^F. soHe, sottiCy 
folly, foolishness, < sot, foolish: sco sot^.} 
Folly. 

To seen a man from his estate 
Through his sotUi etfemiiiaie. 

And leue that a man shall dooc. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., vll. 

BOtilf, SOtilteet. Middle English forms of suh- 
tl€y subtlety. 

SOtnia (sot'ni-a), n. [< Russ, sotniya, a hun- 
dred.] A company or squadron in a Cossack 
regiment. 

A party of ("ossacks reached Pescherna from Lovatr. ; 
one sotnia turned northward and successfully attacked 
Toros. The other party turned south to Teteven. 

G. k McClellan, N. A. Rev.. CXXVI. IBO. 

SOttodt, «. [< ME. sotted; < sot^ + -ed'^.} Be- 

sotted; befooled. 

This soUed preest, who was gladder than ho? 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 880. 

SOtteryt (sot'^r-i), w. [< sot^ + -cry.} Folly. 

Episcopacy, and so Presb 3 r{ery, had indeed . . . suffered 
very much smut, soylo, darkness, and dishonour by the 
'Pyrannles, Fedlties, Luxuries, Sottenes, and Insolencies of 
Buiuo Bishops and other ('burchmon under the Papal prev- 
alency. lip. Oauden, I’ears of the Church, p. 12. (Davies.) 

broad 
in 

century and the early part of the 
sixtoenth, from which the later French comedy 
di^rived some of its elements. The sotties were 
put down on account of their political effect. 

SOttiset (sot'is), n. [< F. sotise, sottise, < sot, 
' " A ph 


ted V 

ley’by love. sottlef, w. [OF.: of. sotic.} A species of broad 
nish Friar, li. 1 . furco, satirical in its aim, popular in Paris in 
3 i)er : tiDule the fifteenth century and tlie early part of the 


foolish: see sot^.} A piece of foolishness; a 
silly act or action ; a stupid thing. 

SOttlsll (sot'ish), a. [< sot^ 4- -ts) 
til 


ing to a sot; having the character of a sot. (a) 
Dull ; stupid ; senseless ; doltish ; very foolish. (6) Dull 
with intemperance ; given to tippling and drunkenness ; 
pertaining to druiikeniioss : as, a man of sottish habits. 

SOttishly (sot'ish-li), adv. In a sottish man- 
ner; stupidly; senselessly; without reason. 
(rlanmlle. 

BOttishneSB (sot'ish-ues), n. The state or char- 
acter of being sottish, (a) Stupidity ; dullness ; fool- 
ishness. 

The King lof Brilhia], both for his Wives sake aud his 
own sottishness, consulting also with his Peers not unlike 
himself, readily yields. Milton, Hist. Eng., ill. 

(Z») Stupidity from intoxication ; drunken habits generally. 


Sou, X793.— British Museum. (Size of the original.) 

Louis XV. and Ixiuls XVI. the sou was stnick in copper, 
and had an intrinsic value of two deniers twelve grains, 
though retaining the conventional value of twelve deniers, 
and this coinage continued until the adoption of the ex- 
isting decimal system in 1793. Hie present five-centime 
pieces, twenty of which make a franc, are still popularly 
called sous. ■ Bou marqu^ IF.], an old copper piece worth 
fifteen deniers (LitM ) : also, in the corrupted form sou 
marquee, said to he applied in the southern United States 
to a sou bearing some distinguishing mark, as a sou of 
1767 counter8tampe<l HF, or one marked in some way as 
counterfeit or spurious. 

souarl (sou-li'ri), n. [Guiana..] A tree, Carifo- 
car fiucifcrum (and also one or two other species 
of the genus), yielding nuts and a wood distin- 
guished by the same name. Also saouari, sou- 
nrri, and suwarrow. 

BOUari-nilt (sou-a/n-nut), n. See huttcrnul, 2, 
and Varyocar. Also suwarrow-7iut. 

BOUbah, n. See suhah. 

Boubabdar, soubadar, See subahdar. 

SOUbiBO (so-bez' ), n. [F.] A cravat of a fashion 
worn by men toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

BOUbrette (sb-bret' ), W. [< F. soubrcttCy ie^m. of OF. 
Houhret, sober, thoughtful, sly, cunning, dim. of 
soubre, sobre, sober: see sober.} Theat., a maid- 
servant in comedy, frecpiently a lady^s-maid. The 

J iart is usually characterised by coquetry, pertness, ef- 
ronteiy, and a spirit of intrigue ; by extension the term 
is applied to almost any part exhibiting these qualities. 
BOUDriquet, n. See sobriquet. 

SOUcet. An obsolete spelling of souse^, souse^. 
SOUeb, V. A Scotch form of sought. 

BOUebef, V. t. [ME. souchen, < OF. souehier, < L. 
suspicere, suspect : see suspecty suspidmi.} To 
suspect. 

Priueli vnpcrceyued thel ployed to-gedore, 

That no sog vncfer sunue souched no gllo. 

Waiiam of Balcrm (B. E. T. S.X 1. 1659. 

BOUebet (sb-sha'), n. [< OF. souchet, dim. of F. 
souche, souchet, galangal, a stump, stock of a 
tree : see sock^ and socket.} The tuber of the 
rush-nut. 

BOUebong (sb'shong), n. [< F. souchong, < Chi- 
nese siao, small, fine, 4- mung, sort or sorts.] 
A kind of black tea. Also soochong. 

BOUdHy r. t. [< ME. souden, < OF. souder, < L. 
solidare, make solid, < solidus, solid: see solid. 
Of. solder.} To consolidate; fasten together; 
join. 

“O martir, sowded to virgiiiitee. 

Now mavstow syngeti, folwynge evere-In-oon, 

The white Lamb celestial,” quod she. 

Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 127. 

SOUd^f, n. and v. Same as sold!^. 

SOnd^Hf inierj. A word (supposed to be) imita- 
tive of a noise made by a person heated and 
fatigued, Schmidt. 

Sit down, Kate, and welcome,— 

Sovd, soud, soud, soud ! 

Shab., T. of the S., iv. 1. 146. 

SOUdant, n. An obsolete form of sultan, 
Soudanese, a. and n. Bee Sudemese. 

Boudanesset, soudaxmeBsef , n. Obsolete forms 
of sultaness. 


fonder 

fonder, n. and t;. A Scotch form of eolder, 
flondiourt, n. A Middle English form of soldier, 

fonffle (sd'fl)) n. [< F. 80 %me, a blowing sound, 
(souffler, blow: see sowm?.] In wed., a mur- 
muring or blowing souud.-^ Cenhalio, placental, 
etc., SOUllle. Bee the ad jeotlvee.^ Cranial souffle, a 
low, soft murmur heard on auscultating the skull of in- 
fants and anemic adults. 

BOnflOl^ (sd-fla')> w. [F,, pp. of souffler, OF. 
sofleTf aoul^, souffler, blow, puff, = f r. sofflar, 
sufflar ss 8p. soplar = Pg. soprar = It. so^re, 

< L. suMare, blow, < sub-y under, + flare, blow, 
s E. hhvfl,} In cookery, a delicate dish some- 
times savory, as a potato souffle, but usually 
sweet. It is made light by incorporating whites of eggs 
beaten to a froth, and placing it in an oven, from which 
it is removed at the moment it puffs up, and served at 
once.— Omelet souffld. See omdse.— fouffld decora- 
tion, in eeram., a spotted or mottled surface produced 
by blowing Uie liquid color so th%t the drops burst and 
bubble-like marks are left on the Surface. It is sometimes 
produced by blowing the color through lace or a fine net- 
work. l*rime, 

BOUfieur (s5-116r0, W. [F., < sovjfler, blow: see 
80 uM,'\ a prompter in a theater. 

BOU^^ (sou or suf , or, as Scotch, sudh ) , w. [For- 
merly also 8uff, suffe, So. sough, souch, also souf; 

< ME. ^ sough; either (a) < Icel. sugr, a rush- 
ing sound an comp, arn^sugr, the sound of an 

« eagle’s flight), or (b) more prob. a contraction 
of ME. swough, swogh (= Icol. sugr^ above), 

< swosen, swowen, < AS. swoffan = OS. swogan, 
rustle, = Groth. swogjan, sigh, resound: see 
swough. The word, formerly also pronounced 
with a guttural as written, suffered the usual 
chauge of gh to /, and was formerly written 
accordingly suff, suj^c, whence by some confu- 
sion (prob. by assomatioii with surge) the form 
surf: 8ee«?/r/.] 1. A murmuring sound ; a rush- 
ing or whistling sound, like that of the wind; 
a deep sigh. 

I caw the battle, sair an’ tough, . . . 

My heart, for fear, gae mugh for »tm{jh. 

Burtut, Battle of 8heriff-Muir. 
Voicea I call ’em ; ’twaa a kind o‘ ttough 
Like piiie-trooa thet the wind ’a ageth'rin’ through. 

Lmv*'U, Biglow Papera, 2d acr., ii. 

2. A gentle breeze; a waft; a breath. 

. There, a sough of glory 
Shall breathe on you aa you come. 

Mrs. Brotming, Bramu of Exile. 

3. Any rumor that engages general attention. 
[Scotch.] 

“I hae heard a sought'' aald Annie Winnie, “aa If Lcddy 
Aahton waa nae cauny body.” 

Scott, Bride of Lammenuoor, xxxiv. 

4. A cant or whining mode of speaking, es- 
pecially in preaching or praying; the chant or 
recitative characteristic of the old Presbyto- 

* rians in Scotland. [Scotch.] 

I have heard of one miniater, ao great a proficient in 
thia sough, and hia notes ao reinai'kably flat and produc- 
tive of horror, that a master of music act them to Ida 
fiddle. , Burt, Letters, I. 207. {Jamieson.) 

To keep a calm sough, to keep silence; be ailent. 
[Scotch.] 

"Thlr kittle times will drive the wiaeat o’ us daft,” aald 
NIel Blane, the prudent host of the Uowff ; “but I'ae aye 
keep a calm sough." Scott, Old Mortality, xx. 

BOUgh^ (sou or suf, or, as Scotch, such), v. 

t Also Sc. souch; < ME. sou^en : see sough}, ».] 
, inirans. 1. To make a rushing, whistling, 
or sighing sound; omit a hollow murmur ; mur- 
mur or mgh like the wind. [Now (except in 
literary use) local English or Scotch.] 

Deep, as soughs the boding wind 
Amang his caves, the sigh he gave. 

Burns, Aa on the Banks. 
The wavy swell of the soughing reeds. 

Tennyson, Dying Swan. 

2. To breathe in or as in sleep. [So 9 tch.] 

I hear your mitber souch and snore. 

Jamieson's Pop. BaBads, II. 338. {Jamieson.) 

TL trans. To utter in a whining or monoto- 
nous tone. [Scotch.] 

He hears ano o’ the king’s Presbyterian chaplains sough 
out a sermon on the morning of every birth-dny. 

ScoU, Antiquary, xxvii. 

BOUgh^ (^iif)» w. [Also saugh, suff; Sc. scuch, 
sewch, sneuch; < ME, sough, a drain, < W. soch, 
a sink, drain; cf. L. sulcus, a furrow.] If. A 
channel. 

Then Dulas and Cledaugh 
By Morgany do drive her through her wat’ry saugh. 

Drayton, Polyolbiou, Iv. 168. 

2. A drain; a sewer; an adit of a mine. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The length as from the home unto the sough [in a stall]. 

PaUadius, Husbondrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 19. 
The ddfs would be so flown with waters (it being im- 
possible to make any addits or soughs to drain them) that 
no gins or maohlncs could suffice to lay and keep them 
dty. Bay, Works of Creatton, il. 
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BOlIgll^ti n. An obsolete form of sow^. 
BOIIglliitf-tile (suf'ing-tal), n, A drain-tile. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Even if Uncle Llngou had not joined them, as he did, to 
talk about soughing Ules. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xliii. 

BOUffllt (s&t). Preterit and past participle of 
sem^, 

BOUjee, n. See smee, 

Bodeet, V. A Middle English form of suck, 
BOUl^ (sol), n, [< ME. souU, sowle, saule, sawle, 
saull, < AS. sdwel, sdwol, sdwul, sdwl, saul, sawle, 
life, spirit, soul, = OS. scolti, scale, stole, sele =: 
OFries. sicle, sele = MD. siele, B. ziel = MLG. sele, 
LG. sele, sal = OHG. sela, seula, MHG. sele, G. 
seele = Icel. sdla, later sal = Sw. sjdl = Ban. 
^fel = Gotb. saiwala, soul (tr. Gr. etc.) ; 
orimn unknown. The word has been compared 
wiUi Gr. aUXoc, quick-moving, changeful, and 
with sea (see sea^) ; also with L. smculum, age 
(life, vitality f) (see seele, secular),'] 1. A 
substantial entity believed to be that in each 
person which lives, feels, thinks, and wills. 
Auimals also, and even plants, have been thought to have 
souls. iTimitive peoples identify the soul with the breath, 
or something contained in the blood. Separated froni the 
body, it is supposed to have some imperfect existence, 
and to retain the form of the body as a ghost. The verses 
of Davies (see below) enumerate most of the ancient Greek 
opinions. 'I’he first fy that of Anaximander and of Diogenes 
of Apollonia ; the second is that of Heraclitus ; the third 
is that of Empedocles; the fourth is that attributed to 
Empedocles by Aristotle ; the fifth is that of DicGearehus 
and other I’ythagoreans, as Simmlas in the “Phoedu” ; the 
sixth is attributed wrongly to Galen ; the seventh is that 
of Democritus and tlie atumists ; the eighth is attributed 
by some authorities to the Pythagoreans ; and the ninth 
is that of the Stoics. Aristotle makes the soul little more 
than a faculty or attribute of the body, and he cutnpares 
it to the “axnesB” of an ax. The scholastics combined 
this idea with that of the separability and immoi*tality of 
the soul, thus forming a highly metaphysical doctrine. 
Descartes originated distinct nietaphysical dualism, which 
holds that spirit and matter are two radically different 
kinds of substance - the former characterized by con- 
sciousness, the latter by extension. Most modern philns- 
ophers Indd to monism in some form, which recognizes 
only one kind of substance. That the soul is immortal is 
a very ancient and widely diffused opinion ; it is also com- 
monly believed that the soul has no parts. A soul sepa- 
rated from the body is commonly called a spirit, not a 
soul. In biblical and theological usage ‘soul’ {mphesh, 
psyche, also rendered ‘life’) is sometimes used fur the non- 
corporeal nature of man in general, and sometimes, in dis- 
tinction from spirit, for the lower part of this !iou-corp<»rcul 
nature, standing in direct communication with the body, 
and regarded as the seat of the emotions, rarely of will or 
spirit. Some theologians minimize the distinction between 
soul and spirit, making thorn mere aspects or relations of 
the same substance, while others have made them distinct 
substances or distinct entities. 

For of tlie soule the bodiu forme doth take ; 

For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make. 

Spenser, Hymn in Honour of Beauty, 1. l.’V2. 

I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Ghrist. 

1 Thes. v. 23. 

Tlie word of God is . . . sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of smd and 
spirit. Hel). iv. 12. 

I'o hold opinion with Pythagoras 
'I'hat souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men. Shak. , M . of V., iv. 1 . 132. 

One thinks the soule is airc ; another tire ; 

Another blood, diffus’d about the heart; 

Another saitli the elements conspire, 

And to her essence each doth give a i)art. 

Musicians thinke our soules are harmonics ; 
Phisicians hold that they complexions bo ; 

Epicures make them swarmes of atomies, 

Which doe by chance into our bodies 
St)me think one genorall soule fils eveiy braine. 

As the bright sunne sheds light in every sturre; 
And others thinko the name of soule is value. 

And that wo oncly well-mixt bodies are. 

Sir J. Davies, Nosce Tcipsum. 

They [corporations] cannot cfiramit treason, nor be out- 
lawed, nor excommunicate, for they have no souls. 

Case of Sutton's Hospital, 10 Coke’s Rep., p. 82, b. 

Although the human soul is united to the whole body, 
it has, nevertheless, its principal seat in the brain, where 
alone it not only understands and imagines, but also per- 
ceives. Descartes, Prin. of i'hilos. (tr. by Veitch), iv. § 189. 

Our idcanf KOT/f, as an immaterial spirit, is of a substance 
that thinks and has a power of exciting motion in body 
by writing or thought. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxiii. § 22. 

With chemic art exalts the mineral powers, 

And draws the aromatic seufs of flowers. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 244. 

It seems probable that the sotU will remain in a state 
of inactivity, though perhajMi not of insensibility, from 
death to the resurrection. 

Hartley, Observations on Man, IL iv. § 3, prop. 90. 

2. The moral and emotional part of man’s 
nature ; the seat of the sentiments or feelings ; 
in distinction from intellect. 

Hear my soul speak : 

The very instant tliat I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service. 

Shok,, Tempest, iii. 1. 6S. 
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’These vain joys, in which their wills consume 
Such powers of wit aud soul as are of force 
To raise their beings to eternity. 

B. J orison, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 2. 

In my soul I loathe 

AH affectation. Cowper, Task, ii. 416. 

3. The animating or essential part; the es- 
sence: as, the soul of a song; the source of ac- 
tion; the chief part; hence, the inspirer or 
leader of any action or movement : as, the soul 
of an enterprise; an able commander is the 
soul of an army. 

Brevity is the soul of wit, 

And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 90. 

He had put domestic factions under his feet ; ho was the 
soul of a mighty coalition. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

4. Fervor; fire ; grandeur of mind, or other no- 
ble manifestation of the heart or moral nature. 

I have been woo’d by many with no less 
Soul of affection. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 4. 

Money gives soul to action. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 1. 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 1. 4. 

6. A spiritual being ; a disembodied spii'it; a 
shade. 

Then of his wretched friend 

The Soul appear'd ; at ev’ry part the form did cumpiehend 
His likeness ; his fair eyes, his voice, his stature, ev’ry 
weed 

His person wore, it faiitasied. Chapman, Iliad, xxiii. 1. 58. 

O sacred essence, other form, 

0 Bulemu ghost, O crowned soul ! 

Tennyson, In Memoriani, Ixxxv. 

6. A human being; a person. 

All the souls of the house of Jacob, which came into 
Egypt, wore threescore and ton. Gen. xlvi. 27. 

My lord, this is a poor mad soul; . . . and the tnith is, 
poverty hath distracted her. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 11. 1. 113. 

Humph. Where had you this Intelligence ? 

Tom. From a foolish fond Soul that can keep nothing 
from me. Steele, ('onscious Lovers, i. 1. 

All Souls’ day, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., the 2d of Novem- 
ber, a day kept in commemoration of all the faithful de- 
parted, for the eternal repose of their souls, to which end 
iho mass and offices of the day are directed. It is the day 
following the feast of All 8uintB.>-ApparitiOXial BOul 
So(^ Oommendatlon of the soul. See 

ciomnendation, h. — Cure Of BO^B. Bee cutv.- Descent 
of BOUls. Bee descent.--- Seat Of the BOUl, the part of 
the body (according to some specultitors a niatheinatical 
point) in iiuniediute dynamic connection with the soul. 
Ah long as the soul was suppitsed to be a material thing 
(whitd) was the usual ancient opinion), it was naturally be- 
lieved to have a distinct place. Later the knowledge of the 
functions of the nervoiiH system, and their centralization 
in the brain, showed that the soul was more intimately 
connected with that than with other parts of the body; 
and it was vaguely supposed that the unity of conscious- 
ness would in siunc measure be explained by the hyputhe- 
sia of a special scat of the soul in the brain. I'he com- 
monest lU’imitivo notion was that the soul was resident 
in tlie blood or in the heart. Either the whole soul or its 
arts were also located in the Imwcls, bones, liver, gall, 
idneys, and other (u gans. The doctrine that the soul is 
in the brain seems to have originated in Egypt, and found 
many partial adherents in antiquity, but was not general- 
ly acceptu<l before modern times. The Ncoplatonists held 
that the soul is wholly in the whole body and wholly in 
every part. Descartes placed the soul In the pineal gland, 
and other physiologists of the seventeenth century located 
It in different organs connected with the brain. Leibnitz 
introduced the theory that it resides at a inatheniutical 
point, which hnif found eminent Biip[K)rters, some of whom 
regard this point as movable. Others hold that any con- 
ception of consciousness which forces its adherents to such 
a conclusion ought to be considered as reduced to an ab- 
surdity. Recent observations concerning multiple con- 
sciousness strengthen indications previously known that 
the unity of consciousness is sumowhat illusory; and the 
anatomy of the brain does not support the notion of an 
absolute centralization of the power of forming ideas.— 
Se&tlent soul, the soul us affected by the senseH, or as 
pusseBBing gentienee.=Syn, 1 and 2, Intellect, Spirit, etc. 
See miiuU. — 4 , Ardor, force. 

SOUBt V. t, f < ME. aowfeu ; < soul^, »i.] To 
oiiduo with a soul. 

The goal that fro the fader gan procede 
Hatlisow’fcd liem without »!ii any tirede. 

Chaucer, Sc '.mud Nun's Tale, 1. 329. 

SOUB (sol or sol), u. [Also tunJ ; < ME. soule, 
Howlr, souel, saule, saulee, food, = Dan. sul, uioat 
oatoii with broad.] Anythin^]^ oaten with broad; 
a rolish, as buttor, oheoso, milk, or ])roHorvos; 
th»t which satisfies, (irose. [Prov. Eng.] 
Maria Egyptiaca ect in thyi-ty wynter 
Bote thre lytel loues I loaves], and lone llove] was her souel. 

Piers Plowman{C), xviii. 24. 

SOuBf, t\ [< souV^, n , ; of. ,sy>// 4.] To afford suit- 
able snstonanoo; satisfy witli food; satiate. 

I haue, sweet wench, a piece of cheese, 

As good as tooth may chawe, 

And bread and wildings snvling well. 

Warner, Albion s England, iv. 32. 

SOUl-alet, n. Same as dirge-ale. 

Soulamea (sf>-la'me-a), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1783), < soulatuoe, its namo in theMoluccas, said 
to moan ‘ king of bitters.’] A genus of poly- 
petalous shrubs, of the order SimarubaceaB and 
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tribe Pieramniesp, fonnerly referred to the Poly- 
galacesp. It is characterized by flowers with a tlirce- 
parted calyx, three linear petals, six stamens, and a two- 
celled ovary with solitary ovules. There are 2 species, both 
tropical. They bear long petioled, thin, entire leaves, and 
axillary spikes of small pedlcelled flowers. For S. amara, 
a shrub or small tree of the Moluccas and New Ireland, see 
biUeT’king. 

soul-bellf (sol'bel), n. [< soul^ + hell^J] The 
passing-bell . 

We call them ftovl-bells for that they signify the dei)art^ 
lire of the soul, not for that they help the passage of the 
soul. Bp. Hall. Apol. against Brownists, § 43. 

BOUl'blind (sorblind), a. Destitute of the sen- 
sation of light and of every image of it. 
Boul-blindness (sorblincD^nes), V. Defective 
power of recogjiizing objects seen, due to cere- 
bral lesion, without actual blindness and inde- 
pendent of other psychic defect, 
soul-caket (sol'kak), it. A cake of sw(‘et(‘ned 
bread formerly distributed at church doors on 
All Souls’ day. See soul-papar. 

SOUl-candlet (sorkan'-'dl), n. [< ME. .Kuttlevatt- 
M; < HouP + cowd/c.] One of the wax-lights 
placed about a dt^ad body. 

Four muleeanddH shall be found, and used in the burial 
services. Kiujlitth Gilds {V.. b. T. S.), p. 184. 

BOUl-CUrerf (HoVkur'Un-)^ n. ()ii(‘ who has a 
cure of souls ; a ])arson. 

Peace, I say, (lallia and (Jaiil, French and \N clah, smiU 
eurer and body-curer 1 Shak., M. W . of NA ., iii. 1. lOO. 

soul-deaf (sdrdef), a. I)(*stitnt(^ of tlu‘ sensa- 
tion of sound and of every reminiscence of it. 
soul-deafness (sol'def'^nes), It. D(‘privation of 
all sensation and reminiscence of sound. 
SOUlderf, «. and r. An obsohdi* variant of sol- 
dvr. 

SOUldierf, souldiourt, n. Obsolete forms of 
soldier. 

BOUled (srdd), a. [< ME. sotiled: < sonl^ + -rd2.] 
Having a soul or mind; instinct with soul or 
feeling: used chiefly in composition: as, high- 
soitled^ monw-sottlvd. 

Griping, and still tenacious of thy bold, 

Wuuld*Bt thou the Grecian chiefs, thoiigli largely soul'd, 
Should give the prizes they had gain’d before ‘i' 

Dryden, Iliad, i. ls.f). 

soul-fearing (sorfer'^ing), «. Terrifying the 
soul; appalling. (Rare.| 

Till their [cannon's] HmU'/earing clainours have brawl'd 
down 

The flinty ribs of this contempt uons city. 

.Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 383. 

SOUlfref, tt. All obsolete variant of sttipitttr. 
soulful (sdrful), a. [< .vo«/i + -/>//.! Full of 
soul, emotion, or feeling; (expressive of senti- 
ment or emotion. 

There wasn’t, a soiinding-Unc on board that would have 
gone to the bottom of ht‘r mml/td cyt's 

C. 1). Warner, llacklog Studies, p. 58. 

SOUlfully (sortiil-i), adv. In a soulful or feel- 
ing maniMU'. 

soulfulness (scM'ful-iu's), tt. The (juality or 
state of being soulful; feeling. Andorvr hcv., 
VII. 37. 

BOUlili, n. [.Tjivam'se.l Dnt‘ of the sacred 
monkeys of .lava, Snitnoptiltevtis mtlraitts, with 
a black peak(*d bonnet suggesting a mitm*. 
SOUlisll (sfi'lish), a. [< .vom/I + Of or 

pertaining to tlm soul, llyrottt. [Hare.J 
The . . . psychical (or stnduh) man. 

J. F. Clarke, Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors, p. isi. 

soul-killing (sol'kiFingO, a. Destroying tlie 
soul; ruining the spiritiuil nature. Shttk.. 
C. of E., i. 12. 100. 

soulless (sol'les), a. f< ME. ^soitlles, < AS. 
s(iwllcti.s, sflirolled.s, soulless, lifeh*ss, irrational, 
< .sdwol, soul, l\f{\ + -IcdSf E. -Ivss.^ 1. Hav- 
ing no life or soul ; di*ad. 

Their holiness is the very ontivard work itself, being a 
brainless head and ttoidleHS body. 

SirJhJ. Saruiys, State of Keligiuii (od. 1005), X. 4. (Latfiam.) 
2. Having no soul or spirit. — 3. Having or ex- 
pressing no thought or emotion ; expression- 
less. 

Having lain long with blank and wmllem eyes. 

He sat up suddenly. Browning, j^aracolsus, iii. 

4. Without greatness or nobleness of mind; 
mean; spiritless; base. 

Slave, Kovllem villain, dog ! 

() rarely base ! Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 157. 

BOUllessness (sol'les-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing without soul, in any sense of that word. 

A certain mullemiess and absence of ennobling ideals in 
the national character. Tke Academy, No. 870, p. 109. 

SOUl-masst (sdrmas), n. A mass for the dead. 
SOUl-massingt (sol'mas'^ing), tt. The saying 
of masses for the dead. 
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So doth it cast down all their noid-mataing and foolish 
foundations tor such as be dead and past the ministry of 
God’s word. 

J. Brad/ord, Works (Parker Soc., 1863X II. 278. 
SOUl-papert (sol'pa’^p^r), w. A paper or parch- 
ment bearing an inscription soliciting prayers 
for the soul of some departed person or per- 
sons. Soul-papers were given away with soul- 
cakes on All Souls’ day. 

SOUl-pennyf ( sdl'pon^i), n. An offering toward 
the expense of saying masses for the souls of 
the departed. 

The Dean shall have, fur collecting the wid-ptnvnUsirom 
the bretheren, on the first day, it d. out of the goods of 
the gild. English OUdB (E. E. T. S.), p. 181. 

SOUl-SCOtf (sdFskot), n. [Prop, soul-scat^ repr. 
AS. sdivvl-sceat^ sawl-sceat^ money paid at the 
op(ui grave for tho repose of the soul, < sdwel^ 
soul, + swat, money: see sonlA and svat^y and 
cf. scof^y shof^.^ In old eccles. laWy a funeral 
payment, formerly made at the grave, usually 
to the parish priest in whose church service 
for the departed had been said; a mortuary. 
Also soul-snot. 

On each side of this hior kneeled three priests, who 
told their beads and muttered their prayei-s with the 
greatest signs of external devotion. For this service a 
splendid smd-scaf was paid to the convent of .Saint Ed- 
mund’s by tl)e mother of the deceased. 

Scott, Ivanhue, xlli. 

Those among the dead man’s friends and kinsfolks who 
wished had come and bnuight tho fmd-shot, as their gift 
at the offertory of that holy sacriflee. 

Bock, Church of our Fathers, ii. aCMi. 

SOUl-shotf («bl 'shot), n. See soul-scot. 
soul-sick (sol'sik), a. Diseased or distressed 
in mind or soul; morally diseased. [Rare.] 

I am mul-nck. 

And wither with the fear of one condemn’d, 

'I’ill I have got your pard<»ii. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 

soul-silvert, W. [< souk^ + silver. The whole 
or a part of the wages of a retainer or servant, 
originally paid in food, but afterward com- 
muted into a money payment. Halliwell. 
soul-sleeper (HOrsle^pcr), n. Same uHjtsycho- 
pamtychist. 

soul-stuff (sdl'stuf), w. Tlie hypothetical sub- 
stance of the soul; psych oplasm. See mind- 
stttf 

SOUl-yexed (sdrvekst), a. Disturbeal or dis- 
tressed in spirit. Shak.y W. T., v. 1. 59. 

SOUm, SOWm (soum ), a. [A var. ofsiwt'^y amount, 
proportion : soo.vaa/"’.] Tlu^jroportion of cattle 
or sliec^p suitable to any pasture, or vice versa : 
as, a souttt of sheep, as many sheep as a certain 
amount of pasturage will support; a sottm of 
grass or laud, as much as will pasture one cow 
or five shtH*p. [Scotch.] 

SOUm, SOWm (soum), r. i. l<, sottniySowiny u.'\ To 
calculate and determine what number of cat- 
tle or sheep a certain piece of land will sup- 
port. [Scotch.] — Soum and roum, to pasture |ln 

suinmer] and fodder [in winterj. Jamieson.- Sottming 
and roumlng, in SeoU law, the action whereby the num- 
ber of cattle to be brought upon a common by the persons 
respectively liaving a servifude of pasturage may be as- 
certained. The criterion is the number of cattle which 
each of the dominant proprietors is able to fodder during 
winter. Strictly speaking, to sotim a common is to ascer- 
tain the several soums it may hold, and to roam it is to 
portion it out among the dominant proprietors. 

SOUnHy f'- An obsolete variant of sivoon. 
SOUn^t, ft. and v. An original s)>elliug of sotiud^. 
SOUnd^ (sound), a. and tt. [< ME. sound, .sond, 
sand, istmd, < AS. (jesttnd (= OS. gvsttnd = 
Ol'h’ies. snndy sottd = MD. ghesottd, D. gesond = 
ML(tI. gesunt, LG. gesund, sund = OHG. gisuat, 
MUG. gvstm t, G . gesund = Sw. Dun. sund) , sound ; 
< gt-y a collective and generalizing prefix (see t-), 
+ * sandy of uncertain origin, pernaps akin to 
L. so It Its, whole, sound: see saniA.'] I, a. 1. 
Healthy; not diseased; having all the organs 
and fu(*ulties complete and in perfect action: 
as, a sound mind; a sound body. 

Ef horn child is hoi and mnd, 

And Athulf bithute [without] wund. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 38. 
Thaugh he falle, he falleth nat boto as ho fullo in a bote, 
’that ay is saf aud sounde tliat sitteth with-ynuc the horde. 

Piers Plowman (tJX *»• 40. 

Universal distrust is so unnatural, indeed, that it never 
prevails in a sound mind. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 101. 

2. Wliole; uninjured; unhurt; unmutilated; 
not lacerated or bruised: as, a sound limb. 

Thou dost breathe ; 

Hast heavy substance ; bleed’st not ; ipeak’st ; art sound. 

Shade., Lear, iv. 6. 52. 

3. Free from special defect, decay, or injury; 
unimpaired ; not deteriorated; as, a sound ship; 
sound fruit; a sound constitution. 
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Look that my staves be sound, and not too heavy. 

Shak., Rich. HI., v. 8. <UL 
Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again. 

Cowper, Loss of the Royal George. 

A cellar of sound liquor, a ready wit, and a pretty daugh- 
ter. Scott, Kenilworth, i. 

4, Morally healthy; honest; honorable; vir- 
tuous; blameless. 

In the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward tho king, my ever royal master, 

Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can bo. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., Hi. 2. 2T4. 

6. Without defect or flaw in logic; founded in 
truth; firm; strong; valid; that cannot bo re- 
futed or ovortbrowii : as, a sound argument. 
About him were a press of gaping faces, 

Which seem’d to swallow up his sound advice. 

Shade., Lucrece, 1. 1409. 
Rules of life, sound as the Time could bear. 

Wordsworth, Off Saint Bees’ Heads. 

6. Right; coiTect; well-founded; free from 
error ; pure : as, sound doctrine. 

It is out of doubt that the flrst state of tilings was best, 
that in the prime of Christian religion faith was soundest. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 2. 
Hold fast the form of sound words. 2 Tim. i. 13. 

7. Reasoning accurately ; logical ; clear-mind- 
ed; free from erroneous ideas; orthodox. , 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree. 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me'/ 

Poite, Moral Essays, HI. 2. 
A kick that scarce would move a horse 
May kill a sotind divine. 

Cowper, Yearly Distress. 

8. Founded in right and law; legal; not de- 
fective in law: as, a sound title ; sound justice. 

'Fhey resolved theyr titles, tenures, and signioryeg whole 
and sou7id to themselves. Sjtenser, State of Ireland. 

Here by equity we mean nothing but the sound interpre- 
tation of tho law. Blackstone, Cum., III. xxvH. 

9. Unbroken and deep; undisturbed; said of 
sleep. 

Let no man fear to die ; we love to sleep all, 

And death is but tho sounder sleep. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, Hi. 6. 
New waked from soundest sleep. 

Soft on tho llow’ry herb 1 found me laid 
In balmy sweat. Hilton, F. L., viii. 258. 

10. Thorough; complete; hearty. 

The men . . . give sound strokes with their clubs where- 
with they light. A bp. Abbot. 

11. Of financial condition, solvent; strong; 
not undermined by loss or waste ; as, that bank 
is one of out soundest institutions.— As sound as 
a roacb. See rmch'-i.— Sound and disposing mind 
and memoxy, iu the law of wills, see memory. — Sound 
mind. See insanity.— Bovtnd on the goose. ^ See goose. 
=8yn. 1. Hearty, hale, hardy, vigorous. — 3. Entire, un- 
broken, undocayed.— 5 dnd 7. Sane, rational, sensible. 

Il.t n. Safety. [Rare.] 

Our goddls the gouerne, & soehe grace lene 
That thou the victorie wyn, thi worship to saue, 

And to this (Mtie in sound thi H]duyn may come. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. (1135. 

SOUnd^t (sound),'/’. [< ME. sonnden ; < sound^ , a.] 
I, trans. To heal; make sound. 

Ferthor wol I never foundo 
Non other hcln. my sores for t-o sounde. 

Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 242. 

II. in trans. To become sound ; heal. 

Thro girt with mony a wouiide. 

That lykly ar never for to stnmde. 

Lydgate, Complaint of the Black Knight, 1. 292. 

SOUnd^ (sound), adv. [< soand^, a.'\ Soundly; 
heartily; thoroughly; deeply: now used only 
of sleeping. 

So sound Ite slept that nought mought him awake. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. 1. 42. 
Till ho tell the truth, 

JA)t the supposed fairies pinch him sound. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 4. 61. 
Every soul throughout the town being sound asleep be- 
fore nine o’clock. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 175. 

SOUnd*^ (sound), n, [< ME. sound, sund, < AS. 
sund, a sound, a strait of th(^ sea (= MD. sond, 
sund, D. sond, sont, zond = MHG. G. sund = Icel. 
Sw. Dan. sund, a sound), also, in AS. and Icel., 
swimming ; contracted from orig. *swumd. < 
stvimman (pp. swummvn), swim: see swim. Cf. 
sound^,"} A narrow passage of w’ater not a 
stream, as a strait between the mainland and 
an isle, or a strait connecting two seas, or con- 
necting a sea or lake with tho ocean : as. Long 
Island Sound; the Sound (between Denmark 
and Sweden). 

Behold, I come, sent from the Stygian sound, 

As a dire vapour. B. Jonsm, Catiline, 1. 1. 

And, with my skates fast-bound, 

Skimmed the half-frozen Sound. 

Longftddow, Skeleton in Armor. 

Sound dUM. See duel. 
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SOUnd^ (sound), n. [< ME. sounde; cf. loel. 8und- 
magif the sound of a fish, lit. ^swimming-maw’: 
see sounds and maw^,'] In zoiil , : (a) The swim- 
ming-bladder or air-bladder of a fish. The sound 
is a hollow vesicular orgah, oriffinating from the digestive 
tract - in fact, a rudimentary lung, the actual homologue 
of the lungs of air-breathing vertebrates, though in fishes, 
as in other branchiates, respiration is effected by gills. 
(See air-bladder.) Some fishes’ sounds are an esteemed ar* 
tide of food, as that of the cod, which when fried is some- 
thing like an oyster so cooked ; others are valuable as a 
source of isinglass. 

Simnde of a fysshe, cannon. Palugrave. (IJalliwell.) 

Of Iftshes’l Houndff we make isinglass. 

QiddtnnUh, Int. to Br(K)keB’8 Nat. Hist., 111. 

{h) A cuttlefish. 

SOUUd^ (sound), V. [Early mod. E. also sowndv ; 
< ME. sounden (= D. nonderen = G. nondiren = 
8w. sondera = Dan. Mondere)^ < OF. (and F.) 
Bonder = Sp. Pg. Bondnr^ sound; (a) perhaps < 
MD. sond, sand = AS. mnd = Icel. 8w. Dan. 
sundy a strait, sound (cf. AS. sund-gyrd, a 
sounding-rod, mnd'-line, a sounding-line: see 
sounfV ^) ; (b) otherwise perhaps < L. ^subundarCy 
submerge: see and oiiudy undulate.'] I, 
trans. 1. To measure the depth of; fathom; 
try or test, as the d(^pth of water and the mial- 
ity of the ground, by sinking a plummet or lead 
attached to a line on which is marked the num- 
ber of fatlioms. Machines of various kinds are also 
used toindicatc the depth to which the lead has descended. 
A cavity in the lower end of the lead is partially filled with 



Appat.'itiis used in Sounding. 


y1, /?, C, Brooke’s I)cej» v.i Soundiny-.ipprtratiis: a.rod wiUi horns 
/» pivoted theruicij <, huuiulnig-lint* , wires by wliuli the lead ns 
attaciied tu the huriis, toniiei ted witli .i washer / under tin* le.id . /(, 
opening in lower end of rod, Ity who h spccmiuns of llic Ituttum may Ih: 
secured When the ro<( striki sthc bottom, the lead slides dowiivviird, 
bringing the liorns into the uoMtion shown iii /»', .iiid releasing tl.c 
wires d uiid the lead . the rod only is then drawn up, leaving the le.id 
at the bottom. 

/', British Navy Soutultiig .iiip.-iriitus lead , />, couiiteriioised 
hooks which cMig.ige the loop ut the top of the Ic.id , d, wedge-shaped 
cup for spec miens, attached by cord or wire to the pivot of tiic hooks; 
r, attachment tor llie .souiidiug-liiie nr wire. When the cup d touches 
bottom, till, hooks fi drop Into the iH>sitioii shown in /: ; the sinker 
or le.id then drojis over, releasing the cup, and this, with its specimen 
and the hooks, i.s drawn to the surface 


tallow, by nicaii8 of which sonic part of the earth, sand, 
gravel, shells, etc., of the bottom adhere to it and are 
drawn up Numerous devices are in use for testing the 
nature of the bottom, as a pair of large forceps or scoops 
carried down by a weight, which we closed when they 



a and d, arms pivoted to i; d, lead, which is .itt.uhed to a stem 
at the tup of which is a crosspiece When the arms are r.iised into 
the position shown in llie crosspiece engages them and holds them 
in th.it iMibition till the lead strikes the iNittom ; they arc then released, 
anil fall into the positiuii sliown in H The cups (shown In the cuts), on 
closing, scoop up a specimen of the boU<ini. 


strike the ground, and so inclose fwme of the sand, shells, 
etc., a cup at the iHittom of a long leaden weight, which is 
closed by a leathern cover when full, etc. See the accom- 
panying cuts of apparatus used in sounding. Brooke’s ap- 
paratus is said to be the first by whicli soundings of over 
2.0(K) fathoms were made and specimens of the bottom 
obtained. 

Go %mii\d the ocean, and cast your nets; 

Happily you may catch her in the sea. 

N/wir., Tit And., Iv. 3. 7 

Two plummets dropt for one to wnmd the abyss. 

Tennyson. ITincess, ii. 

2. In surg.y to examine by meanH of a sound or 
probe, especially the bladder, in order to ascer- 
tain whether a stone is present oi* not. 

By a precious oylo Doctor Kussell at the first apply ed to 
it when he sounded It with probe (ere night) his torment- 
ing paine was . . . well ass waged. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 179. 

8. Figuratively, to try; examine; discover, or 
endeavor to discover, that which is concealed in 


the mind of; search out the intention, opinion, 
will, or wiph of. 

It is better to sound a person with whom one deals, afar 
off, than to fall upon the point at first, except you mean to 
surprise him by some sliort tmestion. 

Sacon, Negotiating (ed. 1867). 

I have sounded him alreaily at a distance, and find all 
his answers exactly to our wish. 

Goldstnith, Good-natured Man, ii. 

4, To ascertain the depth of (water) in a ship’s 
hold by lowering a sounding-rod into the pump- 
well. — 6. To make a sounding with, or carry 
down in sounding, as a whale the tow-line of a 
boat — To sound a line, to sound all lines. Hee line'-t. 

H. intrans. 1. To use the line and lead in 
searching tlie depth of water. 

I soumdcy as a schyppe man sowndeth in the see with his 
plominet to knowe the depiieth of the see. .le pilote. 

Palsgrnw, p. 720. 

The shipmen . . . sounded, and found it twenty fathoms. 

Acts xxvii. 27, 28. 

2. To penetrate to the bottom; reach the depth. 
For certes. lord, so sore hath she me wounded 
That stood in blake, with lokynge of hire eighen. 

That to myn hertis botme it is ysounded. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 535. 

3. To descend to the bottom; dive: said of fish 
and other marine animalH. When a sperm-whale 
sounds, the fore parts are lifted a little out of water, a 
strong spout is given, the nose is dipped, the hat.k and 
small are rounded ui>, the body bends on a cross-axis, the 
fiiikes are thrown up 20 or 30 feet, and the whale goes 
straight down head first, in less than its own length of 
water. 

SOUnd^ (sound), w. [= D. G. Dan. sonde = Sw. 
sondy < F. sondey a probe, a sounding-lead, = 8p. 
Pg. sonda, a sound; from the verb: see soundly 
/?.] In surg.y any elongated instrument, usual- 
ly metallic, by which cavities of the body are 
sounded or explored; a probe; specifically, 
an instrument used for exploring or dilating 
the uretlira, or for searching the bladd(‘r for 
stone. 

SOUnd^ (sound), u. [< ME. sownde (with ex- 
crescent d)y sotiUy sowuy sownvy souy < OF. sous, 
souy suuy F. son = Pr. soHy so = Sp. son = Pg. 
sum = It. suono = Icel. sdnuy a sound, < L. .sn- 
nusy a sound; cf. Skt. svanUy sound, -y/ svan, 
sound. Cf. sonnd^, r., and see assonanfy con- 
sonanty dissomiut, resonani, persony parson y re- 
soandy sonata, sonnety sonorousy sonant, nm- 
, von, etc.] 1. The sensation protluced through 
the ear, or organ of hearing; in the physical 
sense, either the vibrations of the sounding- 
body itself, or those of the air or other medium, 
which are caused by the sounding-body, am I 
which immediately affect tlie ear. a musical 
sound, or tone, is produced by a eontihiied and regulai sc- 
ries of vibrations (or, in the physical sense, may he said to 
be these vibrations themselves) ; while a noise is caused 
either by a single impulse, as an electrical spark, or liy a 
series of impulses following at irregular lutervalh V 
sounding-body is a body which is in sucli a state of vi- 
bration as to produce a sound (see vibration). Tims, a 
tuning-fork, a hell, or a piano-string, if struck, will, in 
consequence of its elasticity, continue tt) vibrate for 
some time, producing, in the profier medium, a sound ; 
similarly, the column of air in an organ pipe becomes 
a sounding-body when a current of air is continually 
forced through the mouthpiece past the lip ; again, an 
inelastic body, as a canl, may become a soiinding-hody 
if it receives a series of blows at regular int'M’vals and 
in sufficiently rapid succession, as from the teeth t)f a 
revolving cog-whcel. The vibrations of tlie sounding- 
body are conveyed to the ear by the intervening medium, 
which is usually tlie air, but may be any ot lier gas, u liq iiid 
(as water), or an elastic solid. The I'lreseiice of such a 
medium is essential, for sound is not propagated in a vac 
uura. The vibrations of the souiiding-hudy, as a tuning- 
fork, produce in the metiium a scries of waves (see waw) 
of condensation and rarefaction, which arc propagated in 
all directions with a velocity dt^pendiiig ujion the nature 
of the medium and its temperature - for example, the 
velocity of sound in air is alwuit feet per second at 
.*12“ F. (0" r. ), and increases slightly as the temperature rises ; 
in other gases the velocity varies inversely as the stpiare 
root of the density ; it is consequently nearly four times 
as great in hydrogen. In Iniiiids the velocity is greater 
than in air for water, somewhat more than four times 
as groat. In solids the vclotnty varies vei’y widely, being 
relatively Hinall in inelastit* substances like wax and lead, 
and very great (two to three miles per second) in wootl 
and steel. Sound-waves may differ (1) in their wave- 
length- that is, in tlie iinmher of vibrations per second ; 
(2) in the amplitude of the motion of the partieles forming 
them ; and (3) in their form, as to whether they are sim- 
ple, and consist of a single series of pendulum-like vibra- 
tions, or are compound, and formed of several such series 
superimptised upon each <»thcr. ('orresiamding ti* these 
differences in the sound-waves, the sounds iierceived by 
the eai’ differ in three ways: fl) 'I’hey differ in jiitch If 
the sound-waves ai’o long and the number of vinrations 
few per second, the pitch is said to be low and the sound 
is called gram ; as the number of vibrations increases, the 
pitch is said to rise and the sound to be higher; if the 
number of vibrations is very great and the length of the 
waves correspondingly small, the sound betiomes shrill 
and piercing. It Is found that the vibrations must he as 
numerous ns 24 per second in order that the ear may be 
able to unite them as a continuous sound. .Similarly, if 
the vibrutiuns exceed 30,(XX) to 40,000 per second, they 


cease to produce any sensation upon the ear. (2) Sounds 
differ in intensity or loudness. Primai'ily the intensity of 
the sound depends 4ipon the amplitude of the vibrations ; 
it diminishes with the square of the distance from the 
sounding-hotiy ; it also diminishes as the density of the air 
or oilier medium decreases, and is increased by the prox- 
imity of a sonorous body which can vibrate in unison with 
it. (3) Sounds differ in quality or timbre, that property by 
which we distinguish between the same tone as sounded 
unon two different iiiiisicul instruiiieiits, as a piano and a 
violin. Thisdiffercnce isdueto the fact that a note produced 
by a musical instrument is in general a compound note, 
consisting of the fundamental note, the pitch of which the 
ear perceives, and witli it a number of higher notes of small 
intensity whose vibmtions as compared with the funda- 
mental note are usually as the numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, G, etc. 
These upper notes, harmonics or over-tones (see harmonic), 
blend with the fundamental note, and upon their num- 
ber and relative intensity, conseouently, the resultant 
combined effect upon the ear, or the qumity of the note, 
depends. .Sound-waves may, like light-waves, be reilected 
from an opposing surface (see rejlectvm, echo, resonance) ; 
they may be refracted, or suffer a change of dii’ectiou^ in 
passing from one medium to another of different density ; 
they may suffer diffraction ; and they may also suffer inter- 
ference, giving rise to the pulsations of sounds called beats. 
See beat^, 7. 

2. A partifular quality or character of tone, 
producing a certain effect on the hearer, or 
suggesting a particular cause ; tone ; note : as, 
a joyful sound; a sound of woo. 

There is a sound of abundance of rain. 1 Ki. xvlil. 41. 

Thntg. That ’s the worst tidings that I hear of yet. 

Wor. Ay, by my faith, that bears a frosty sound. 

Shak., 1 Hen. JV., iv. 1. 128. 

The sound ut a sea without wind is about thorn. 

Swinhtirne, Hesperia, 

3. Vocal utterance. 

'Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Po 2 )e, Hssay o»i i riticism, 1. 865. 

4. Hearing-distance; ear-shot. 

.SiMuier shall grass in llyde-park (Mreus grow, 

And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow. 

J*ope, K. ot the L., iv. 118. 

6. Empty and unmeaning noise. 

A tale 

Told by an Idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signify ing nothing. Shak., Macbeth, V. 5. 27. 

6. Same as signal, 2.-— Anacamptlc soirndB. See 
a/mmmptic. — Blood-sounds, In auscultation, anemic 
murmurs.— Bronchial sound, the normal bronchial 
breathing-sound.— Cardiac SOundS, the heart-sounds. 
- Characteristic sound. Hee characteristic letter, un- 
der characteristic.-^ Cogged hreath-SOUnd. ftee breath- 
sound. Friction souna. Hee/rictu/n-sound.^KettSiC- 
tion of sound. 8ee refraction - Respiratory sounds. 
See Tesjdratory . — To read by sound, in teleg. .See readl. 
“Syn. 1. Noise, Smtnd, Tone. ATotsc is that effect upon 
the cars which does not convey, and is not meant to con- 
vey, any meaning ; as, the tunse imide by a falling chim- 
in‘y ; street noises. Sound is ti general word, covering noise 
and intelligible Impressions upon the auditory nerves: 
as, the sound of enniion, of hoofs, of a trumpet, of prayer. 
Tone is Sfrund regarded as having a definite place on the 
musical scale, or as modified by feeling or physical affec- 
tions, or as beiilg the distinctive quality of souml possess- 
ed by a person or thing iierinanently or temporarily : as, 
his tones were those of anger ; a piano of peculiarly rich 
tone. For technical distinctions, see def. 1 above, mrise, 
and tom. 

BOUnd^^ (soumi), r. [< ME. soivndrn, souneUy 
.sownen, snnen, < OF. saner, .saner, F. sonner 
Pr. Sp. stniar = Pg. sottr = It. sonare (= letd. 

< L. sonare. Hound, < sonus, a sound* soo 
soundt*, n.] I, infrans. 1. To produco vibra- 
tions affocting tlio oar; oauso tho sonsation of 
sound; niako a iioiso; produoo a sound; also, 
to strike* tin* organs of htuiring with n particular 
oflVot ; produco a specified audible effect: as, 
the wind .sounds inclancholy. 

Tlier lienie T pleyen on an harpe. 

That sonned holhi wel and slnirpe, 

Urpheus fill i raflely 

Chanerr, House of Fame, 1. 1202. 

O earth, that soundest hollow under me, 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthui. 

2. To caust* something (ns an instrument) to 
sound ; niakt* music. 

'Hie singcis sang, and the trumpeters smt tided. 

2 Chron. xxix. 28. 

3. To se(*ni or tifipear when uttered; np]»ear 
on narnilion: as, a statement that statnds like 
a fiction. 

How oddly will It sound that I 
Must ask iny child forgiveness ' 

Shak , 'J'eiiipest. v. 1 ll»7. 

AH this Is mine hut till I die- 
I can’t hut think ’twouM sound more clever 
To me and to my heirs for ever. 

Vojte, Iiiiit. of Horace, II. vi. 11. 

Your father never dropped a syllable which should 
sound toward the asking me to assist him in his adversity. 

Godmn, Heetwood, xix, 

4. To be conveyed in sound ; be spread or pub- 
lishetl. 

From you sounded out the word of the Lord. 

1 Thes. i. 8. 



sound 

6. To tend ; incline. [Now rare.] 

Alio hire wordes moore and leis^ 

Sotvnytiffe in vertu and in gentileaBo. 

Chauwr, Physician’s Tale, 1. 54. 
Seyiig any thyng sownyng to treson. 

Pastm Letten, I. 188. 
All such thingis as towne wyth or ayenst the common 
wele. Arnold’s Chr(m.t p. 88. 

6t. To resound. 

The shippes hereupon discharge their Onlinance, . . . 
insomuch that the tops of the hilles sounded therewith. 

Halduyt’s Voyoffes, I. 245. 
To sound in damages, in toto, to have as its object the 
recovery of damages : said of an action brought, not for 
the recovery of a specific thing, as replevin or an action 
of debt, but for damages only, as for trespass, etc. 

. n. trane, 1. To cause to produce sound; set 
in audible vibration. 

A boggepipe wel cnnde he blowe and soums. 

Chaucer, Gon. l»rol. to C. T., 1. 565. 
I have sounded the very base-string of humility. 

Shak,, 1 Hon. IV., ii. 4. 6. 

2. To utter audibly; pronounce; hence, to 
speak; express; repeat. 

But now to yow reherson al his spcche. 

Or al his woful wordes for to sownc, 

Chaucer, 'i'ruilus, ii. 578. 
Then I, ns one that am the tongue of these, 

To sound the purposes of all their hearts. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 48. 
The Arab by his desert well 
. . . hears nis single (‘aniel's boll 
Sound welcome his regal quarters. 

Whittier, The Haschish. 
8. To order or direct by a sound; give a sig- 
nal for by a certain sound : as, to sound a re- 
treat. 

To sound a parley to his heartless foe. 

Sftak., Lucrece, 1. 471. 
4. To spread by sound or report; publish or 
proclaim ; celebrate or lionor by sounds, 
lliou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; souiui his praise. 

Milton, f. L., V. 171. 

She loves aloft to sound 

The Man for more than Mortal Deeds ronown’d. 

Conyreve, Pindaric Odea, it 

6. To signify; import. [A Latinism.] 

Hlae resons he spak ful sulenipnely, 

Soxmynge alway thencrees of nis wynnyiig. 

Chaucer, Gon. Prol. to 0. 'J\, 1. 276. 
If you have ears that will be pierced— or eyes 
That can be opened — a heart that may bo touched— 
Or any port that yet sounds man about you. 

Ii. Jonson, Volpone, ill. 6. 
The cause of divorce mentioned in the law is translated 
“some uncleannoss," but in Hebrew It mm^ufs^n^ed- 
ness of aught, or any real nakedness." Milton, Divorce, i. 

6. To examine by percussion, ns a wall in or- 
der to discover hollow i)lacc8 or studding; spe- 
cifically, in nwd.f to examine by percussion and 
auscultation, in oi*dor to form a diagnosis by 
means of sounds hoard ; as, to sound the lungs, 
sounds (sound). An obsolete or dialectal con- 
tracted form of swouitdf swoon. 

BOUndable (soun'da-bl), a. [< sound^ + -able.] 
Capable of being sounded, 
soundboard (sound'bord), w. 1. In musical 
instruments, a thin resonant platc' of wood so 
placed as to enhance the power and quality of 
the tones by sympathetic vibration . in the piano- 
forte it is placed Just under or behind the strings ; in the 
pipe-organ it forms the top of the wind-chest in which 
the pipes are inserted ; in the violin, guitar, etc., it is the 
same as the belly— that is, the front of the body. Groat 
care is exercised In the selection and treatment of the wood 
for soundboards, which is either pine or spruce-flr. Also 
soundinif-board. See cut under harp. 

2. Same as soundiug-hoardj 3 . See cut under 

abat-imix.-'BMal aoirndboaM Bee pedal. 

sound-boarding (sound'hor'^ding), n. In carp., 
short boards wliich are disposed transversely 
between the joists, or fixed in a partition for 
holding the substance called pugging, intended 
to prevent sound from being transmitted from 
one part, of a house to another. 

Bounq-body, sound-box, sound-chest (sound'- 
bod^'^i, -boks, -chest), n. Same as resonance-box. 
sound-bone (sound'bon), w, [< sounds 4* hone.^ 
The bone of a fish lying close to the sound or 
air-bladder, it i8 a part of the backbone, consisting 
of tliose vertebra) collectively which are ordinarily cut 
out in one piece in splitting the tlsh. 

sound-bow (sound' bd), n. The thickened edge 
of a boll against which the clapper strikes. In 
. stating the nroportions of a boll, the thickness 
of the Hounu-bow is usually taken as a unit, 
sound-deafness (sound'deFnes), n. Deafness 
to sound of every pitch or quality, as distin- 
guished ivompilvh-mafnesstkxid timbre-deafness. 
SOUnderH (souu'ddr), n. [Early mod. E. also 
sownder, < ME. soundre, < AS. sunor, a herd.] 

1. A herd of wild swine. 
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That men calletb atrip of atame awyn Is called of wylde 
swyn a soundre: that is to say, xlf ther be passyd v. or yj. 
togedres. MB. Bodl. 546. (HamwsU.) 

Now to speke of the boore, the fyrste year he is 
A pygge of the sounder callyd, as hauq I blys ; 

The secounde yere an hogge, and soo shall he be. 

And an hoggestere whan he Is of yeres thre*; 

And when he is fouroyere, a boor shMl he be. 

From the sounder of tne swyne thenno dcpaityth he. 

Book of St. Alton's (ed. 1496X d., I. 

2. A young wild boar: an erroneous use. 

It had so happened that a Sounder (1. e.. In the latiguage 
of the period, a boar of only two years old) had crossed 
the track of the proper object of the chase. 

Bsitt, Quentin Burward, lx. 

Such then were the pigs of Devon, not to be compared 
with the true wild descendant, . . . whereof many a 
sounder still granted about Swinley down. 

Kinguey, Westward Ho, viii. 

SOUndW^ ( 80 un'd 6 r), n. [< sound^ + A 

sounding-machine.— Fljdng sounder, an apparatus, 

devised by Thomson, for obtaining deep-sea soundings, at 
a moderate depth, without rounding to or reducing speed. 
With this sounding-machine a sounding was niMe at a 
depth of 180 fathoms while the steamer was moving at the 
rate of 16 knots an hour. 

sounder^ (soun'd^r), n. [< sounds 4* -erl.] 
That which sounds ; spocificallv, in teleg., a re- 
ceiving instrument in the use of which the mes- 
sage is read by the .sound produced by the arma- 
ture of the electromagnet in playing back and 
forth between its stojis. 

sqnnd-flgures (sound 'fig^urz), n. pi. Chladni^s 
figures. Bee nodal lines, under nodal. 
sound-hole (sound'hol), n. lu musical instru- 
ments of the viol and lute classes, an opening 
in the belly or soundboard, so shaped and 
placed as to increase its oldsticity and thus its 
capacity for sympathetic vibration. Id the mod- 
ern violin and Rimilur iuBtrumonte there are two Bound- 
holes, placed on each side of the bridge ; they are usu^ly 
called the /•holes, from their shape. 

sounding^ (soun'ding), n. [< ME. soundyngr, 
sowndyng, sowttiuge; verbal n. of sounds, v,] "l. 
The act or process of measuring the depth of 
anything; exploration, as with a plummet and 
line, or a sound. — 2. The descent of a whale 
or of a fish to the bottom after being harpooned 
or hooked. — 3. pi. The depth of water in riv- 
ers, harbors, along shpres, and oven in the 
open seas, which is aseertained in the opera- 
tion of sounding. The term is also used to signify any 
place or part of the ocean whereadoop sounding-line will 
reach the bottom ; also, the kind of ground or bottom 
where the lino roaches. Soundings on Knglibh and Ameri- 
can cliai'ts are expressed In fathoms^ except in some har- 
bor-charts where they are in feet. See deep-sea.— IXL or 
on loundings. (a) So near the land that a deep-sea 
lead will reach the bottom. (5) In comparatively shosd 
water : said of a whale in the Arctic Ocean, Bering Sea, 
Sea of Okhotsk, or in bays, lagoons, etc., whoso depths 
may bo readily fathomed.— To on oroffBOUn(UngB,to 

get Into or beyond water where the bottom can be touched 
by sounding; figuratively, to enter into a subject or topic 
which one is or is not coroiietent to discuss. — To Btsrlke 
soundings, to find l>ottoni with the deep-sea lead, 
sounding^ (soun'ding), n. [< ME. soundyng ; 
verbal ii. of sounds, v.] The act of producing 
a sound or a noise ; also, a sound or a noise pro- 
duced ; specifically, in music, compare sound^, 
V. i., 2. 

Musicians have no gold for smniding. 

Sliok., 11. and J., iv. 5. 148. 

The .Stage. 

After the second sounding [of the music]. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 

sounding^ (soun'ding), p. a. [Ppr. of sound^, 
V.] 1. Causing or producing sound; sono- 
rous; resounding; making a noise. 

Ay me I whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 

Wash far away. Milton, Lycldas, 1. 164. 

2. Having a magnificent or lofty soimd; lienee, 
bombastic: as, mere sounding phrases. 

Keep to your subject close in all you say ; 

Nor for a sounding sentence ever stray. 

Dryden and Soames, tr. of Boileau's Art of Poetry, I 182. 

sounding-board (soun'ding-bord), n. 1. A 
canopy over a pulpit, etc., to direct the sound 
of a speaker’s voice toward the audience. Bee 
abaUvoix. Also soundboard. 

Since pulpits fall, and soundingJ>oards reflect 
Most part an empty, ineffectual sound. 

Cowper, Task, ill. 21. 

2. In building, a board used in the deafening of 
floors, partitions, etc. See sound-boarding. — 
8. Same as soundboard, 1. 

SOUndix^^-bottle (soun 'ding-bot^l), n. A vessel 
for raising water from a great depth for exam- 
ination and analysis, it tg generally made of wood, 
and haa valves opening upward In the top and bottom. It 
is fixed on the sounding-line over the lead, so that the 
water paisee through it as the line descends ; but when It 
is drawn up the foroe of gravity oloees the valves, thue re* 
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tabling the eontente. It often eontalne a thermometer 
for ehowlng the temperature below the eurface. 
sounding-lead (soun'ding-led), n. The weight 
used at the end of a sounding-line, 
sounding-line (soun'ding-Hu), n. A line for 
trying the depth of water. 

Bounding-maohine (soun'ding-ma-shen^), n, A 
device for taking deep-sea soundings. See 
deep-sea. 

sounding-post (soun 'ding-post), n. Same as 
sound-post, 

sounding-rod (soun'ding-rod), n. A graduated 
rod or piece of iron used to ascertain the depth 
of water in a ship’s pump-well, and conse- 
quently in the hold. 

soundismant, n. A Middle English form of 
sandesman. 

Then sent were there sone soundinnan two 
To Priam, the prise kyng, purpos to hold. 

Destruetion o/Troy (E. E. T. B.), L 8866. 

soundless^ (sound'les), a, [< somd^ 4- -less.] 
Incapable of being sounded or fathomed; un- 
fathomable. 

Ho upon your soundless deep doth tide. 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixxx. 

soundless^ (sound'les), a. [< sound^ 4* -less,'] 
Having no sound; noiseless; silent; dumb. 

Cos. For your words, they rob the fiybla bees. 

And leave them honey less. . . . 

Bru. 0 yes, and soundless too ; 

For you have stol’n their buzsing, Antony. 

Shak., J. C., V. 1. 86. 

sound-line (sound'lin), n. The tow-line car- 
ried down by a whale when sounding, 
soundly (sound 'li), adv. [< sounds + In 

a sound manner, in any sense of the word sound. 
soundness (sound'nos), n. [< sounds 4- -mss.] 
The state of being sound, in any sense. sSyn. See 
smnd^, a. 

sound-post (sound 'post), n. In musical in- 
struments of the viol class, a small cylindrical 
wooden prop or pillar which is inserted between 
the belly and the back, nearly under the treble 
foot of the bridge, its purpose is to prevent the 
crashing of the belly by the tension of the striugs, and to 
transmit the vibrations of the belly to the back. Its mate- 
rial, shape, and position are of great importance in deter- 
mining the quality and power of the tone. It is some- 
times called the instrument's soul or voice. Also sounding- 
post. 

sound-proof (sound'prbf), a. Impervious to 
sound; preventing the entrance of sotinds. 

It [silicate of cotton] is of great efiioioncy as a stuffing 
for sound-proqf walls and flooring. Ure, Diet., IV. 298. 

sound-radiometer (soimd'ra-di-om^e-t6r), n. 
An apparatus devised by Dvorak to show the 
mechanical effect of sound-waves, it consists of 
B light cross of wood pivoted with a glass cap upon a ver- 
tical needle, and carrying four pieces of card perforated 
with a number of holes, raised on one side and depressed 
on the other like those of a nutmeg-grater. The cross- 
vanes rotate rapidly when placed before the resonance- 
box of a loud-sounding tuning-fork. 

sound-register (sound 'rej'-'is-t^r), n. An ap- 
paratus for collecting and recording tones of 
the singing voice or of a musical instrument. 
It was invented in Paris in 1858, 
sound-shadow (sound'shad^o), n. The inter- 
ception of a sound by some large object, as a 
building. It is analogous to a light-shadow, but Is less 
distinct, since sound-waves have much greater length 
than light-waves. 

For just as a high wall, a hill, or a railway-cutting often 
completely cuts off sounds by forming a sound-shadow. 

Pop. Sd. Mo., XXXI. 804. 
sound-wave (sonnd'wav), n, A wave of con- 
densation and rarefaction by which sound is 
propagated in an elastic medium, as the air. 
Boo sound^ and wave, 

sonnet, n. and v. A Middle English form of 
sounds. 

SOUp^ (soup), V. aud n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of 

soup^ (sop), n. [= D. soep = MHG. G. suppe 
= Bw. soppa ss: Dan. suppe = Icel. supa, soup; 

< OF. (and F.) soupe, soup, broth, pottage, sop, 
= I-’r. Bp. Pg. It. sopa, soup ; < MD. soppe, sop, 
a sop, broth, D. sop, broth, =s loel, sopna =s Sw, 
soppa, a sop : see sop. Soup^ is a doublet of sop, 
derived through OF., while soup^, n,, is a na- 
tive variant of sup.] 1. In cookery, originally, 
a liquor with something soaked in it, as a sop 
of bread; now, a broth; a liquid dish served 
usually before fish or meat at dinner. The basla 
of most soups is stock ; to this are added meat, vegeta- 
bles, vennioelli, herbs, wine, seasoning, or whatever Is 
chosen: as, cream soup; tomato soup; turtle soup. See 
julwnne, purie, soup-maigre. 

Between each act the trembling salvers ring, 

From soup to sweet-wine. 

Pops, Moral Essays, iv. 202 . 
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d. A kind of picnic in which a great pot of soup 
is the principal feature. Compare the like use 
of chowder, [West Virginia.I.-. Portable soup, » 

sort of cake formed of eoncentrated aottp^ freed from fa^ 
and. by loCg-oontlnaed bollingi from all the putreicible 
parte, 

BOUp^i V* An obsolete form of soopf swoop, 

Bonpoon (S5p-s6ii0» a suspicion: see 

eu^cion,^ A su^icion; hence, a very small 
quantity; a taste: as, water with a aoupgon of 
brandy. 

BOnpor^t, n, A Middle English form of supper, 

BOttper^ (sd'p6r), n, [<'«owp2 -f- -er^,’] In Ire- 
land, a name applied in derision to a Protes- 
tant missionary or a convert from Roman Ca- 
tholicism, from the fact that the missionaries 
are said to assist their work by distributing soup 
to their converts. Imp, Diet, 

BOnp-kitchen (^bp'kich^en), n, A public es- 
tablishment, supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, for preparing soup and supplying it gratis 
to the poor. 

BOnple^, a, A dialectal (Scotch) contraction of 
ample, 

BOUplo^, a. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
supple, 

BOliple^ (sd'pl), a. Noting raw silk which has 
been deprived, to a certain extent, of its ex- 
ternal covering, the silk-glue. This is done by 
treating the silk with tartar and some sulphuric 
acid heated nearly to boiling. 

BOUp-madjgre (shp'ma^g^r), n, A thin soup 
made chiefly foom vegetables or fish, originally 
intended to be eaten on fast-days, when flesh 
moat is not allowed. 

BOUp-meat (sdp'met), n. Meat specially used 
for soup. 

soup-plate (sbp'plat), n, A rather large deep 
plate used for serving soup. 

BOUp-ticket (Hop'tik'''ot), w. A ticket authoriz- 
ing the holder to receive soup at a soup-kitchen. 

soupy (sb'pi), a, [< soup'^ + -?/i.] Like soup; 
having the consisteuee, appearance, or color of 
soup. [Colloq.] 

** We had a very thick fog,” said Tom, “directly after 
the thunder<storm— a soupy fog.” 

Jean Inyelow, Off the Skelligs, xiv. 

BOUT (sour), a, and n, [< ME. sour, sourc, 
sowre, sur, < AS, sur = ML. suur, L. zuur = 
MLO. §ur = OHG. MHG. sur, G-. sauer = Icel. 
surr = Sw. Dan. sur (cf. F, sur, sour, < LG. 
or HG.: see sorreU), sour; cf. W. sur, sour; 
Lith. surus, salt. Root unknown.] I. a, 1. 
Having an acid taste; shai’p to the taste; tart; 
acid; specifically, acid in consequenco of fer- 
mentation; fermented, and thus spoiled; as, 
sour bread; sour milk. 

The mellow^ plum doth full, the green sticks fast> 

Or, beiug early pluck’d, is sour to taste. 

Shdk., Venus and Aduuis, 1. 528. 

2. Harsh of temper; crabbed; peevish; aus- 
tere ; morose : as, a man of a sour temper. 

One is so smir, so crabbed, and so unpleasant that he 
can away with no mirth or s^rt. 

Sir T. More, Utopia, Ded. to Peter Giles, p. 12. 

Lofty, and smr to them that lov’d him not ; 

But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 

ShtJe,, Hon. VIII., iv. 2. 58. 

Sf. Afflictive ; hard to bear ; bitter ; disagi'ee- 
able to the feelings; distasteful in any man- 
ner. 

A1 though it [poverty] be mure to suifre, there cometh 
swete after. Piers Plounnan (B), xi. 250. 

I know this kind of writing is madness to the world, 
foolishness to reason, and sour to ‘the flesh. 

J, Bradford, Letters (Parker Hoc., 1863), II. 285. 

4. Expressing discontent, displeasure, or pee- 
vishness : as, a sour word. 

With matrimonie cometh . . . the mure browbendytig 
of your wifes kinsfolkes. 

UdaU, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 18. 

I never heard him make a sour expression, but frankly 
confess that he left the world because he was not lit for 
it. Steele, Spectator, JNo. 2. 

6. Cold; wet; harsh; unkindly to crops : said 
of soil. 

The term sour is, in Scotland, usually applied to a cold 
and wet soil, and conveys the idea of viscidity, which, in 
some oases, Is a ooncomftant of fermentation. 

Ure, Hist, of Rutherglen, p. 180. (Jamieson.) 

.6. Coarse: said of grass. HalUwell, [Prov. 
Eng.] —Sour batlL See batAi.— Sour do6k, the com- 
mon sorrel, Mumex Aeetosa; sometimes, B, Aeetosella. 
[Ppoy. Eng.) 

Sowrs dokke (herbe . . . )» Idem quod sorel. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 468. 

Sour dough, leaven ; a fermented mass of dough left 
mnn a previous mixing, and used as a ferment to raise a 
frHh batch of dough. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
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An other parable Jhesus apac to hem, The kyngdam of 
heuenes is Ito to sours dm 3 , the whiohe token, a womman 
hidde in three mesuris of meele, til it were al sowrdowid. 

xiii.88. 

Sour grapes, see gmnei.— Sour lime. See limdS, i.~. 
Sour oraage. the Heville or bitter orange. See orange^, 
1.— Sour piBhaniln, stomach, etc. See the nouns.— 
Sour plum. See Owmia, l.»B3m. 1. Acetous, acetose. 
— 2 and 4. Cross, testy, waspish, snarling, cynical. 

II, 91. 1, Something sour or acid; something 
bitter or disagreeable. 

Loth . . . hla men amonestes mete for to dygt, 

For wyth no sour ne no salt serues hym nouer. 

AUUerative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 820. 
The sweets wo wish for turn to loathed sours. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 867. 

2t. Dirt; filth. 

Soory or defowlyd yn sowr or fylthe, Ceuosus. 

Prompt. Pars., p. 46B. 

8. An acid punch. [Colloq.] — 4. In bleaching 
and dyeing: (a) A bath of buttermilk or sour 
milk, or of soured bran or rye-floui*, used by 
primitive bleachers. (6) A weak solution of sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acid, used for various pur- 
poses. Compare sowriwj^r, 5 Gray sour. ^00 gray. 

sour (sour), V. [< ME. souren, sowren, < AS. 
^Hurian, surigan, become sour, = OHG. suran, 
MHG. suren, G. sauern, become sour, OHG. 
suren, MHG. siuren, G. sauern, make sour, = 
Sw. syra, make sour; cf. Icel. surna = Dan. 
surnc, become sour; from the adj.: see sour, «.] 

1. intrans, 1 . To become sour ; become acid ; 
acquire the quality of tartness or pungency to 
the taste, as by fermentation : as, cider sours 
rapidly in the rays of the sun. 

His taste delicious, in digestion souring. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 699. 

2. To become peevish, crabbed, or harsh in 
temper. 

Where the soul sours, and gradual rancour grows, 
Embitter’d more from x)eevish day to day. 

Thmimn, Castle of Indolence, i. 17. 

3. To become harsh, wet, cold, or unkindly to 
crops : said of soil. 

II. tram, 1. To make sour; make acid; cause 
to have a sharp taste, especially by fermenta- 
tion. 

Ase the leuayne zovreth thet dog. 

Ayenbite o/Jnwyt (E. E. T. H.), p. 205. 
The tartnesB of his face'ircmrs ripe grapes. 

J^k., Cor., V. 4. 18. 

2. To make harsh, crabbed, morose, or bitter 
in temper; make cross or discontented; em- 
bitter; prejudice. 

This protraction is able to s(mr the best-settled patience 
in the theatre. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 
My mind being soured with his other conduct, I con- 
tinued to refuse. Franklin, Autobiog , p. 57. 

3. To make liarsb, wet, cold, or unkindly to 
crops : said of soil. 

Tufts of grass sour land. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

4. In bleaching, etc., to treat with a dilute acid. 
— 5. To macerate and render fit for plaster or 
mortar, as lime.— To sour one’s cheekst, to ussumc 
a morose or sour expression. 

And now Adonis, with a lazy spright, . . . 

Souring his cheeks, cries, “ He, no more of love !” 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 185. 

sour (sour), adv, [< ME. sourc; < .sour, a.] Sour- 
ly; bitterly. 

Thou Shalt with this launcegay 
Abyen It ful soure. Chaucer, Sir 'J’hopas, 1. Ill, 

source (sors), n. [Early mod. E. also sourse; 

< ME. sours, < OF. sorse, surse, .sorcc, surer., 
later source (MIj. .sursa), rise, beginning, spring, 
source, < sors, sours, fern, sorse, sourse, pp. of 
sordre, sourdre, F, sourdre = Pr. sorger, sorzir 
= Hp. surgir = Pg. sordir, surdir = It. sorgerc, 

< L. surgere, rise: see surge, Cf. sourd.’] If. 
A rising; a rise; a soaring. 

Therfore, right as an hauk up at a sours 
Upspringeth into the eir, right so prayeres 
Of charitable and chaste bisy freres 
Maken hir sours to Goddes eres two. 

Chaucer, Summon er’s Tale, 1. 2.S0. 

2. A Spring; a fountainhead; a wellhead; any 
collection of water on or unuer the surface of 
the ground in which a stream originates. 

The flouds do gaspe, for dryed is theyr sourse. 

Spenmr, Hhep. Cal., November. 
Ihere arc some sources of very tine water, which seem 
to be those of the antient river l^aplthos. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 11. i. 223. 
Like torrents from a mountain source. 

Tennyson, The Letters. 

8. A first cause ; an origin ; one who or that 
which originates or gives rise to anything. 

Miso, to whom cheerfulness In others was ever a source 
of envy in herself, took quickly mark of his behaviour. 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, iiL 
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Pride, ill nature, and want of sense are the three great 
sources of ill manners. Sioift, Good Manners. 

Bource Of a covariant, the leading tenn of a covariant, 
from which all the others are deriv^. M. Roberts. 
source (sors), v, [Early mod. E. also sourse; 

< source, n. Hence souse'^,'] I. intrans, 1. To 
rise, as a hawk ; swoop ; in general, to swoop 
down; plunge; sink; souse. Hf^esouse*^, [Rare.] 

Apollo to Ills flaming carre adrest, 

Taking his dayly, never ceasing course. 

His fiery head In Thetis watiy brest, 

Three hundred sixty Si five times doth source. 

Times' Whistle (E. K. T. S.), p. 118. 

2. To Spring; take rise. [Rare.] 

They . . . never leave roaring it out with their brazen 
home, as long as they stay, of the freedomes and immuni- 
ties soursing from him. 

Kashe, Lenten Htuife (Harl. Misc., VI. 168). (Davies.) 

n. trans. To plunge down ; souse. [Rare.] 

Tills little barko of ours beiug sourst in cumbersome 
waves, which never tried the fuming maine before. 

(^tick Olasse 0 / Humors (1639), p. 161. (UaUiweU.) 

BOUr-crout, n. See sauer-kraut. 

BOUrdt, tJ* 9* OF. sordre, sourdre, F. sourdre, 

< L. surgere, nse : see sottree.'} To rise ; spring; 
issue ; take its source. 

The especos that sourden of pride, soothly, whan they 
sourden of malice, ymagined, avised, and forncast, orelles 
of usage, been deedly syiines. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

BOUrdeliue (sfir'de-len), n, [F. (f), dim. of 
sourdine.'] A small variety of bagpipe, or mu- 
sette. 

BOUrdet (sdr'dot), n. Same as sordid, 
sourdine (sor-den'), n, [< F. sourdine, < It. 
sordino, < sordo (= F. sourd), deaf, muffled, 
mute, < L. surdus, deaf: see surd,] 1, Same 
as mutfA, 3. — 2. In the harmonium, a mechan- 
ical stop whereby the supply of wiud to the 
lower vibrators is partially cut off, and the play- 
ing of full chords softly is facilitated, 
sour-eyed (sour'id), a. Having a morose or 
sullen look. 

Sour-eyed disdain and discord. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 20. 

sour-gourd (sour'gorcl), n. Same as cream-of- 
tartar tree (which see, under eream^), 
sour-grass (sour'giAs), n. See Paspalum. 
SOUr-ram (sour'giim), n. The tupelo or pep- 
peridge, Nyssa syleatiea (N. muWflora), less 
frequently called black-gum. 
souring (sour'ing), n. [Verbal u. of sour, i’.] 1. 
A becoming or making sour: as, the souring of 
bread. — 2. That which makes sour or acid; 
especially, vinegar. [Prov. Eng.] 

A double squeeze of souring in his aspect 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker. 

3. The wild apple, or crab-apple ; also, any sour 
aijple. [Prov. Eng.] — 4. Dough left in tlio tub 
after oat-cakes are baked. HalUwell, [Prov. 
Eng.] — 6. luhleaching, the process of expos- 
ing fibers or textures to the action of dilute 
acid ; specifically, the exposing of goods which 
have been treated in a solution of chlurid of 
lime to a dilute solution of sulphuric acid, which, 
by setting free the cliloriii, whitens the cloth, 
and neutralizes the alkalis with which the cloth 
has been impregnalod. — 6. A process of dress- 
ing sealskin. The skin is scraped clean, closely rolled, 
and laid away until the hair starts. The hair is then 
scoured off, and the bare hide is stretched to season. 

BOUring-vessel (sour'ing-ves'''"!), n. A vat of 
oak wood in which vim‘gur is soured. 
BOUr-krout, n. See sauer-kraut 
sourly (sour'li), adv. In a sour manner, in 
any sense of the word sour. 

BOUrnOBS (sour'nes), n. [< ME. sowtenes, sowre- 
nessc, < AS. .*<unie.s, < sur, sour: see sour, a.] 
The state or (piality of being sour, in any sense. 
= S3m. Amerity, Tart ness, etc. ^see acrimony), niorose- 
ness, peevish iiCKg, petulance, ill nature. 

BOUrock (so'rok), n. [Sc., also sourack, sooroek, 
sooraek, sourrock, etc., sorrel ; cf. G. sauraeh, 
tin* barberry.] The common sorrel, Jiumex 
Aeetosa; also, the sheeji-sorrel, Jt Aeetosella. 

Hoh, gudemaii 1 but ye hae Ixsen eatingact/rrucAra instead 
o’ lang kail. Galt, The Entail, I. 295. (Jamieson.) 

SOUrsef, U. and V. An old spt'lliiig of source. 
sour-sized (sour'sizd), a. S(‘e sized'^. 
sour-sop (sour'soyO, 1- Auoua . — 2. A 

cross or crabbed person. [Prov. Eng.] 
SOUr-tree (sour'tre), n. Same as .sourwood. 
SOUrwood (sour'wiui), n. See Oxudendrnm. 
SOUS (so; formerly sous), n. [hxirmerly also 
souse, .sowse; now sous as if F. ; < F. sou, pi. 
sous, a coin so called, = It. soldo, < ML. soli- 
dus, a shilling, sou: see soldo, solidus.] A sou. 

They [wooden shoes] are usually sold for two Sowses, 
which is two pence farthing. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 54. 
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Perhaps she met Friends, and brought Fence to thy House, 
But inou Shalt go Home without ever a Satue. 

Prior, Down-Uall, st. 38. 

BOUSe^ (soub)) n, [Early mod. E. also muccy 
sowv£y sowHc; < ME, souse, sowsCj var. of sauce: 
see sauce, w,] 1 , Picskle made with salt ; sauce. 

You have powder'd [salted] me for one year; 

1 am in nouce, l thank you ; thank your beauty. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Muit^ il. 1. 

2. Something kept or steeped in pickle ; espe- 
cially, the head, ears, and feet of swine pickled. 

And he that can rear up a pig in his house 
Hath cheaper his bacon, and sweeter his eouse. 

TuMer, January's Husbandry, st. 2. 

1 know she'l send me for *em [ballads}. 

In Puddings, Bacon, Smvee. and Pot-Butter, 

Enough to keepe my ebamner all this winter. 

Brome, Antipodes, iii. B. 

3. The ear* in contempt. [Now provincial or 
vulgar J 

With muse erect, or pendent, winks, or haws ? 
Sniveling? or the exteniion of the jaws? 

Fletcher, Poems, p. 203. (IlaiUwell.) 

BOtLse^ (sous), V. t . ; pret. and pp. soused. i)pr. 
sousing. [Early mod. E. also souec : < ME. sow- 
cen. sowseii; a var. of sauce, v. Cf. soused, w.] 

1. To steep in jnckle. 

Thei sleen hem nlle, and kutten of hire Eros, and sow- 
cen hem In Vynegre, and llicrc of thei maken gret servyse 
for hordes Mandemlle, Travels, p. 261. 

Brawn was a Roman dish. ... Its sauce then was nius* 
tard and honey, before thefrequent use of sugar ; nor were 
soused hogs-feet, cheeks, and curs unknown to those ages. 

W. King, Art of Cookery, letter lx. 

2. To plunge (into water or other liquid) ; cov- 
er or drench (witli liquid). 

When I like thee, may 1 be sous'd over Head and Ears 
In a Horse-pond Steele, Tender Husband, iii. 1. 

3. To pour or dash, as water. 

‘M^aii you drink a drop out o' your hand, sir?” said 
Adam . . . **No,’' said Arthur; "dip my cravat in and 
souse it on iny head.' The water seemed to do him some 
good. Oeorge Eliot, Adam Bode, xxviii. 

SOUied mackerel Bee mackerel ^ . 

SOUBe**^ (sous), 4». ; pret. and pp. soused, ppr. 
sousing. [Early mod. E. fi\msouce,sowce,souz€; 
a var. (appar by confusion with sousc"^, t;.) of 
source, v, Cf. souse'^, ?/.] I, intrans. 1. To 
swoop; rush with violence; descend with speed 
or headlong, as a hawk on its ju’cy. 

Till, sadlv saucing on the sandy shore, 

He tomhled on an heape, and walluwd in his gore. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. iv. 16. 
Spread thy broad wing, and souse on all the kind. 

Pope, Epil, to Satires, il. 16. 

2. To strike. 

He stroke he soust, ho foynd, he hewd, he lasht. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., IV. ill. 25. 

3. To be diligent . JIalliwctl. [Prov. Eng.] 
u. tmus. To strike witli sudden violence, as 

a bird strikes its jm^y; pounce upon. 

The gallant monarch is in arms, 

And like an eagle o'er his aery towers, 

To souse annoyance that conies neiu* Ids nest. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 150. 

BOUBB^ (sous), 11 . [Early mod. E. also sower, 
sotose; < souse'^, v., but in def. 1 perhaps in part 
a var. of source, n. (in def. 1); see sourer. 1. 
A poiineing down; a stoop or swoop; a swift 
or precipitate descent, especially for attack: 
as, the sousv of a hawk upon its prey. 

As a fauleon fayre, 

That once hath failed of lier souse full ncare, 
Keniounts againe into the open ayre, 

And unto better fortune doth her selfe propayre. 

Spenser, V. <1., II. xi. .36. 
So, well cast off ; aloft, aloft, well flownc. 

0 now she takes her at the souw, and strikes her 
I>owne to the earth, like a swift thiinder-clap. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, 11. 08). 

2. A blow ; a thump. 

Who with few soivces of his yron flale 
l>isx>orsed all their troupe inoontinent. 

Spe/iser, F. Q., V. Iv. 24. 

1*11 liang the villain. 

And 'tweru for nothing but the souse he gave me. 

Middleton (and others), The Widow, iv. 2. 

3. A dip or pluugo in the water. Halliwell, 
[Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

BOUSe**^ (sous), adr. [An elliptical use of souse^, 
r. Cf. adr.] With a sudden plunge ; with 
headlong descent; with violent motion down- 
ward; less correctly, with sudden violence in 
any direction. [Colloq.] 

►So. thou wast once in love, Trim ! said my Uneje Toby, 
smiling.— replied the corporal —overhead and ears, 
an’ please your honour. Sterne, 'lYistram Shandy, viii. 19. 

As if the nailing of one hawk to the barn-door would 
prevent the next from coming down souse inU) the lien- 
yard. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 224. 

BOUBO^f, n. See sous. 
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BOUBB^ (sous), n. [Also source; said to be < F. 
sous, under (the r of source being then intru- 
sive) ; see In arch,, a support oy under- 

prop. (iwiU. 

BOOBB-wifet (sous'wif), n, A woman who sells 
or makes souse. 

Do you think, master, to be emperor 

With killing swine? you may be an honest butcher, 

Or allied to a seemly family of souse-wives. 

Fletcher (ana another % Prophetess, 1. 8. 

BOUShumbBr (sO'shum-b^r), n. A woolly and 
spiny species of nightshade, Solanum mam- 
tnosum, of tropical America. It is a noxious 
weed, bearing worthless yellow inversely pear- 
shaped berries. [West Indies.] 

SOUBiik (sos'lik), n. Same as suslik. 
sousou, n. Same as susu. 
sou’-sou’-southBrly, BOu*-BOUthBrly (sou'sou- 
8uTH'6r-li, 80 u' 8 UTH' 6 r-li), n. Same as south- 
southerly. 

The swift-flying long-tailed duck— -the old squaw, or 
sou'-sou'-southerly, of the fixing Island] bay men. 

T, Jioosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 68. 

BOtlStBnU, BOUtBnu (sos'te-nu, sd'te-nil), a. [F. 
soutenu, pp. of soutenir, sustain, hold up: see 
sustain.] In her., noting a chief supported, as 
it were, by a small part of the escutcheon be- 
neath it of a different color or metal from the 
chief, and reaching, as the chief does, from side 
to side, as if it were a small part of the chief, 
of another color, supporting the real chief. 
BOUtachB (sd-tasl/), n. [F.] A very narrow 
flat braid, made of wool, cotton, silk, or tinsel, 
and sewed upon fabnes as a decoration, usu- 
ally iu fanciful designs. 

BOntagBf, n. [Origin obscure.] Bagging for 
hops; coarse cloth. 

Take sotOage or haler (that covers the Kell), 

Set like to a manger, and fastened well. 

Timer, Husbandry, p. 136. (Davies.) 

BOUtanB (s6-tan'), n. [< F. soutane, OF. sotanc 
= 8p. sotana = Pg. sotana, sotaiua = It. sot- 
tana, undershirt, < ME. suhtana (also suhta- 
neum), an under-cassock, < L. suhtus, beneath, 
under ; see suh-.] Bame as cassock. 

BOUtBlt, a. A Middle English form of .subtle. 
SOUtBnu, a. See sonstenu. 

BOUtBI (sou't^r; He. pron. sd'ter), «. [Former- 
ly also sow ter, soufar; < ME. soutrr, sou tore, sou- 
tare, sowtrr, < AH. trutrre = Icel. sutari = OHO. 
sutan, suiwri, MUG. suter (also in comp. MHOl. 

’ schuoch-sutier, G. coutra<‘ted srhustrr) (cf. Finn. 
suutari = Lapp, sutar, shoemaker, < G.), shoe- 
maker, < L. siitor, shoemaker, < surre, jip. suttus, 
sow; see scu'i.] A shoemaker ; a cobbler. [Old 
Eiig. and Scotch,] 

The dcvnl made a rove for to prechc, 

And of a soutere sliipmaii or a Icche. 

Chaucer, f*rol. to Reeve’s Tale, 1. BO. 
A conqueror! a coldder! hang him sowtert 

Fletcher, Wildgoose I'haBe, iv. 3. 

BOUtBIBSSt (sou'ter-es), u. [< ME. soutrrrssc ; < 
souter + A woman who makes or mends 

shoes ; a female cobbler. 

'Cease the souteresse sat on the benehe. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 316. 

BOU'bBrly (sou't6r-li)^ a. [Formerly also soirtcrty; 
< souter + -ly^.] J.«ike a cobbler; low; vulgar. 
[Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

All smcterly wax of comfort melting away, and misery 
taking the length of my foot, it boots me not to sue fur life. 

Massinger, Virgin-Martyr, iii. 8. 

SOUtBZTain (sO-te-ran'), n. [F. : see subtcrranc.] 
A grotto or cavern under ground ; a collar. 

Defences against extremities of heat, as shade, grottoes, 
or souterraim, are necessary preservatives of health. 

Arbuthmt. 

south (south), n. and a. [< ME. south, sowthe, 
sothr, suth, n. (acc. south as adv.), < AS. suth, 
adv. (orig. the acc. or dat. (locative) of the noun 
used adverbially, never otherwise as a noun, 
and never as an adj., the form suth as an adj., 
given ill the dictionaries, being simply the adv. 
(suth or suthan) alone or in comp., and the form 
^suthn, as a noun, being due to a misunder- 
standing of the adv. suthari), to the south, in 
the south, south; in comp, siith-, a quasi-adj., 
as iu sfith-dtel, the southern region, the south, 
etc. (> E. south, a.); = OFries. siid = MD. suyd, 
D. suid = OHG. sund, MHG. sunt, siid, G. siid = 
Icel, sudhr, sunnr = Hw. Dan. sifd, south ; as a 
noun, in other than adverbial uses, developed 
from the older adverbial uscb (cf. 8p. sud = 
Pg. md, south, from the E.): (1) AS. suth = Icel. 
sudhr ss Sw. Dan. syd, to the south, in the south, 
south ; (2) AS. suthan (ME. suihen, suthe) r= MD. 
suyden ss OLG. sudhon, MLG. suden =: OHG. 
sundana, MHG. suMlene, sunden s loel. sunnan 
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ss Sw. syden ss Dan. sonden, aav., prop, ^from 
the south,’ but also in MhQ. OHG. URQ. *in 
the south’; also iu comp., as a quasi-adj.; 
hence the noun, D. zuiden ss MLO* sUden ss 
OHG. sundan, MHG. sunden, Ot. siiden, the south ; 
(3) ss OS. suthar- ss OFries. suther, suder, suer ss 
OHG. sundar, MHG. sunder- ss Sw. soder, adv. 
or adj., south; OHG. sundar, MHG. sunder ss 
Icel. sudhr (gen. sudhrs) ss Sw. soder, n., south 
(cf. also southern, southerly, etc.); prob., with 
formative -th, from the base of AS. sunne, etc., 
sun ; see sun^. For the variety of forms, of. 
north, east, west.'j I. n. 1. That one of the 
four cardinal points of the oomnass which is 
directly opposite to the north, ana is on the left 
when one faces in the direction of the setting 
sun (west). Abbreviated S. 

A 2 Myle from Betheleem, toward the Sowthe, is the 
Cliirche of Heynt Karitot, that was Abbot there. 

. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 74. 

2. The region, tract, country, or locality lying 
opposite to the north, or lying toward the south 
pole from some other region ; in the broadest 
and most general sense, in the northern hemi- 
sphere, the tropics or subtropical regions; in 
Europe, the Mediterranean rep;ion, often with 
reference to the African or Asiatic coast. 

The queen of the south . . . came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon. 

Mat. xii. 42. 

Bright and fleroe and flckle is the South, 

And dark and true and tender is the North. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

Specifically — 3. [cap.] In U. S. hist, and poli- 
tics, the Southern States (which see, under 
state). 

"The fears that the northern interests will prevail at all 
times,” said Edward Rutledge, ** are ill-founded. . . . The 
northern states are already full of people ; the migrations 
to the South are immense.^’ Bancroft, Hist. Const., II. 289. 

4. The wind that blows from the south. 

Wherefore do you follow her. 

Like foggy south puiflng with wind and rain? 

Shak., As you Like it, Hi. 5. 50. 

The breath of the south can shake tlie little rings of the 
vine. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 709. 

6. IJccles., the side of a churcli that is on the 
right hajid of one who faces the altar or high 
altar. See east, 1, and cpistle.-^'By south, see 
hyi .—Solid South, the ►Southern States in respect to their 
almost uniform adherence to the Democratic party alter 
the reconstmotiou period. [U. S. j — Bons Of the South. 
See sonl. 

II. a. 1. Bpingin the south; situated in the 
south, or in a southom direction from the point 
of observation; lying toward the south; pertain- 
ing to the south’; proceeding from the south. 

He . . . shall go out by the way of the south gate. 

Exek. xlvi. 9. 

Ihe full semt/t-breeze around thee blow. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

2. Kcctes., situated at or near that side of a 
church which is to the right of one facing the 

altar or high alt ar South diaL Bee diaL— South 

end of an altar, the end of an altar at the riglit hand of 
a priest as he stands facing the middle of the alt<ar from 
the front : so called because iu a church with strict ori- 
entation this end is toward the south.— Bouth pole, ^ee 
vole9, 2 and 7.— South Bide of an altar, that part of the 
front or western side of an altar which intervenes between 
the middle and the south end ; the epistle side.— The 
South Bea, a name formerly applied to the Pacific ocean, 
especially the southern portion of it: so called as being 
first seen toward the south (from the isthmus of Darien, 
where it was discovered by Balboa in 1618). 

One inch of delay mure is a South-sea of discovery. 

Shak., As you Like it, iU. 2. 207. 

South Bea arrowroot. Bee iitd2. — Bouth Bea bubble 
or scheme, see bulMel.— South Sea rose, the olean- 
der. iJamaica.]— South Sea tea. fieetea. 
south (south), adv. [< ME. south, suth, < AS. 
suth, adv., south : see south, w.] Toward, to, or 
at the south; of winds, from the south. 

And the seyd holy lond ys In length. North and Suth, ix 
score myle. Torkington, Dlarie of Eng. Travell, p. 88. 

►Such fruits as you appoint for long keeping gather in a 
fair and dry day, and when the wind bloweth not mith. 

Bacon. 

The ill-thief blaw the Heron south ! 

Bums, To Dr. Blacklock. 
[Sometimes used with ellipsis of the following preposi- 
tion. 

, The chimney 

Is south the chamber. Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 4. 81. 

When PhmbuB gi’os a short-lived glow’r 

Far south tlie lift. Bums, A Winter Night. ] 
Down south. Bee doum9, adv. 
south (south), V. i. [< south, n. and afiv.] 1 , To 
move or veer toward the south. — 2. In astron,, 
to cross the meridian of a place : as, the moon 
souths at nine. 

The great full moon now rapidly southing. 

Jean Ingdow, Fated to be Free, xxxvIL 
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South Aftioan broom. See A^atathiMf 2. 
South American apricot. See Mammea. 
South American glutton. Bee glutton* 
South-Oarolinian (south^kar-o-lin'i-an), a. and 
n, [< South Carolina (see def!) + -iaw.] I, a* 
Of or pertaining to the State of South Carolina, 
one of the southern United States, lying south 
of North Carolina. 

n. w. A native or an inhabitant of the State 
of South Carolina. 

Southcottian (south'kot-i-an), n. [< Southcott 
(see def.) + -iaw.] One of a religious body of 
the nineteenth century, founded by Joanna 
Southcott (died 1814) in England. This body ex^ 
pecfced that its founder would give birth to another Mes- 
siah. Also called Jiew ImraelUe and SahbattMrian* 
Southdown (south'doun), a. and n, 1, a* Of 
or pertainin^to the South Downs in Hampshire 
ana Sussex, England: as, Southdown sheep. 

n. ». A noted English breed of sheep; a 
sheep of this breed, or bautton of this kind. 
See 1. 

southeast (south'eBtO» tt. and a. [< ME. sowthe 
eesty sowthe est, suth-est, < AS. suthedst, to the 
southeast, also suthedston^ from the southeast 
(= D. zuidoost = G. siidost = 8w. Dan. sydost); 
used as a noun only as souths north, east, west 
were so used ; < suth, south, + edst, east : see 
south and east,'] I, n. That point on the hori- 
zon between south and east which is equally 
distant from them; S. 45° E., or E. 45° S., or, 
less strictly, a point or region intermediate be- 
tween south and east. 

II. a. Pertaining to the southeast ; proceed- 
ing from or directed toward that point; south- 
eastern. 

Abbreviated S, K, 

southeast (south'esto^ adv. [Bee southeast, n.] 
Toward or from the southeast. 

The ilij gate of thys Temple ya with owt the Cltye, 
SutheU towards the Mownto Hyon. 

Torkinffton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 71. 

southeaster (south'es't^r), n, [< southeast + 
-eri.] A wind, gale, or storm from the south- 
east. 

southeasterly (south'es't^r-li), a, [< southeast, 
after easterly, a.] Situated in or going toward or 
arriving from the southeast, or the general di- 
rection of southeast: as, a southeasterly course; 
a southeasterly wind. 

southeasterly (south'es't^r-li), adv, [< south- 
easterly, a.] Toward or from the southeast, or 
a general southeast direction, 
southeastern (south'es't^m), a, [< southeast, 
after eastern. The AS. ^suthedstern is not au- 
thenticated.] Pertaining to or being in the 
southeast, or in the general direction of the 
southeast. Abbreviated S. E, 
southeastward ( south 'est' wjlrd ) , adv. [< south- 
east 4* -ward.] Toward the southeast. 

A glacial movement toutheastward from the Speirin 
mountains of Londonderry. Quart Jour. Qe<x. Soc. 

southeastwardly (south'est'ward-li), adv. [< 
southeastward + Same as southeastward. 

[Rare.] 

The Big Horn (here called Wind river) flows mitheast- 
warily to long. 108° .30’, through a narrow bottom land. 

Gov. lleport on Mins, River, 1861 (reprinted 1876), p. 43. 

souther^ (sou'th^f), n. [< south + -crl.] A 
wind, gale, or storm from the south, 
souther^ (sou'TH^r), v. i, [< souther^, n.] To 
turn or veer toward the south : said of the wind 
or a vane. 

On chance of the wind eouthering. 

The Field, Sept. 25, 1886. {Eneye. Diet.) 

souther^ (sou'TH^r), w. A Scotch form of sol- 
der, 

SOUtiierillg (8uTH'6r-ing), a, [< souther^, v., + 
-iw^2.] Turning or turned toward the south ; 
having a southern exposure. [Rare.] 

The southerir^ side of a fair hill. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 201. 

Southerland (suTH'6r-land), n. [Imitative : see 
south-southerly,] Same as south-soutlwrly, 
BOUtherliness (suvu'^r-li-nes), n. The state or 
condition of being southerly, 
southerly (suTH'6r-li), a. and n. [< souther^n) 
+ Ot,8outhly.] I, a. 1. Lying in the south 
or in a direction nearly south : as, a southerly 
point. — 2. Proceeding from the south or a 
point nearly south. 

1 ^ but mad north-north-west ; when the wind is 
wnaheHy I know a hawk from a handskw. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 307. 

n. n. Same as south-southerly, 
southerly (suTH'6r-li), adv, [< southerly, a,] 

Towaardlhe south. 
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But, more southerly, the Danes next year after (A. n. 845) 
met with some stop in the full course of thlr outraglons 
insolences. MUJUm, Hist. Eng., v. 

southermost (suTH'^r-most), a, superl. [< south- 
er(n) + -most.] Same as southernmost. 

Towards the south .4. dayes ionmey is Beqnotan, the 
eouthermoet part of Wingandacoa. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith*e Works, 1. 86. 

southern (suTH'^rn)^ a. and n, [< ME. south- 
erne, sowtherne, sothern, sutherne, also, in forms 
due rather to the Icel., southeron, southren, soth- 
roun, suthroun (see southron), < AS. sutherne sz 
OFries. suthem, sudern = MLG. sudern s=s Icel. 
sudhrann = OHG. sundroni, MHO. sundern, 
southern ; < stith, south, + -erne, an obscured 
term, appearing most clearly in tne OHG. form 
-roni (ult. < rinnan, run: see run^), Cf. north- 
ern, eastern, western. Doublet of southron.] I, 
a. 1 . Of or pertaining to the south, or a region, 
place, or point which is nearer the south than 
some other region, place, or point indicated; 
situated in the south ; specifically, in the United 
States, belonging to those States or that part 
of the Union called tlw South (see south, n., 3). 
Abbreviated S. 

All your northern castles yielded up, 

And all your southern gentlemen in arms. 

Shak., Rich. II., iii. 2. 202. 

2. Directed or leading toward the south or a 

S oint near it: as, to steer a southern course. — 
. Coming from the south; southerly: as, a 
southern breeze. 

Men’s bodies are heavier and less disposed to motion 
when southern winds blow than when northern. 

Bacon, Nut. Hist., § 381. 
Like frost-work touch'd by southern gales. 

Bums, Lincludcn Abbey. 

Southern buckthorn. Sec huekthom and Bumelia.— 
Southern cavy. see southern chub, see 

Mieropterus, 1.^ Southern Confederacy. Same as Co7u 
federate States of America (which see, under confederate). 
—Southern Groes. same as Crux, 2.— Southern 
Crown. See Corona Australis, under corona.- South- 
ern foz-grape. See grapei, 2, and scuppernong.^ 
Southern hemisphere, see hemisphere.— SovLtheTn 

S ine. See piiMji.— Southern red Illy. See lUy, i.~ 
outhem States, see state. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of the south, 
of a southern country, or of the southern part 
of a country. Compare southron. 

Both Southern fierce and hardy Scot. 

Scott, Lord of the Isles, vi. 2(K 

When, therefore, these Smthems brought Christianity 
Into the North, they found existing there those pagan 
sacrificial unions. English Gilds (E. K. T. S ), p. Ixxiii. 

southern (suTH'^rn), v. i. [< southern, <7.] 
Same as south, 1, or souther'^. [Rare.] 

The wind having southemed somewhat. 

The Field, Sept. 4, 1886. {Eneyc. Diet.) 

southerner (8UTH'(;r-ner), n. [< .southern + 
-crl.] An inhabitant or a native of the south ; 
a southern or southron; specifically, an in- 
habitant of the southern United States. 

The Southerners had e.very guaranty they could desire 
that they should not he interfered with at home. 

J. F. Clarke, N. A. Rev., VXX. OT,. 

SOnthernism (suTH'fcm-izm), n. [< southern 
+ -i.sw.] A word or form of expression pecu- 
liar to the south, and specifically to the south- 
ern United States. 

A long list of Southernisms was mentioned. 

The American, VI. 237. 

SOnthemize (suTH'(>rn-iz), v.; pret. and pp. 
southernized, ppr. souther nizing. [< southern + 
-ize.] I, trans. To render southern ; imbue 
with the characteristics or qualities of one who 
or that which is southern. 

The smithemizinff tendencies of the scribe are well- 
known, from the numertms other pieces which he has 
written out ; whilst tlie more northern fonus found must 
be original, . . . alliterative poems being generally In a 
northern or western dialect. 

l*ref. to Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S,), p. xl, 

n. intratis. To become southern, or like that 
which is southern. 

SOUthpnilinesst (8UTH'6m-li-ne8), n. The state 
of being southernly. 

BOUtherulyt (suTH'6m-li), adv. [< southern + 
-li/-i.] Toward the south ; southerly, 
southernmost (suTH'^rn-most), a. superl. [< 
southern + -most.] Furthest toward the south. 

Avignon was my southernmost limit ; after which I was 
to turn round and proceed back to England. 

H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 212. 

southernwood (suTH'6m-wud), n. [< ME. 
soiitherne wode, sowtherne woods, sotherwode, 
sutherwude, < AS. sutherne wudu, sutherne wude, 
southernwood, Artemisia Ahrotanum : see south- 
ern and wood^,] A shrubby-stemmed species 
of wormwood, Artemisia Ahrotanum, found wild 
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in southern Europe, especially in Spain, but of 
somewhat uncertain origin, it is cultivated In gar- 
dens for its pleasantly scented, finely dissected leaves. 
Also called old man, and, provin dally, stovsnwood, lad's- 
love, boy'sJove, etc. The name has been extended W allied 
species. See ahrotanum. 

Her (Envy’sJ hood 

Was Peacocks feathers mixt with Southernwood. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
Tatarian southernwood. Same as santoniea, l. 
southing (BOu'THiiig), 71, [Verbal n. of south, 
V.] 1. Tendency or motion to the south. — 2. 

In astron., the transit of the moon or a star 
across the meridian of a place. — 3. In nav,, the 
difference of latitude made by a ship in sailing 
to the southward. 

We had yet ten degrees more southing to make. 

R. U. Dana, Jr., Before tlie Mast, p. 863. 

southland (south'land), n, and a. [< ME. suih- 
lond; < south 4- (atid.] I. w. A land in the 
south ; the south. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the south or a land 
in the south. 

BOnthly (south 'li), adv. [= D. zuidelijk = G. 
sudlich = Sw. Dan. sydlig ; as south + -ly^.] 
Toward the south ; southerly. 

BOUthmost (south'raost), a. superl. [(.south + 
-most.] Furthest toward the south. 

From Aroer to Neho, and the wild 
Of southmost Aharim. Milton, P. L., i. 408. 

SOnthnOBS (south'nes)^ n, [< south + -ness.] A 
tendency of a magnetic needle to point toward 
the soutli. [Rare.] 

southron (suTH'ron), a. and n. [A form, now 
only provincial, archaic, or affected, of south- 
ern : hgg souther Ji.] I. a. Southern. Specifically — 

(а) Pertaining or belonging to southern Britain ; English : 
usually in dislike or contempt. [Scotch. ] 

While back recoiling seem’d to reel 

Their southron foes. Burns. The Vision, i. 
(5) Pertaining or belonging to the southern United States. 
[An affected use.] 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of a southern 
country, or of the southern part of a country. 
Specifically — (a) A native of soutli Britain ; an Engliw- 
man : usually in dislike or contempt. [Scotch.] 

^‘Tliir landis are mine ! ” the Outlaw said ; 

“I ken nae king in Christentie ; 

Frao Soudron I this furoste wan. 

When the King nor his knightls were not to see.” 
Satig efthe Outlaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 26). 

(б) A native or an inhabitant of the southern States of the 
American Union. [An affected use.] 

, “Squatter Sovereignty" . . . was regarded with special 
loathing by iiiauy Southrons. 

U. Greeley, Anier. Conflict, I. .324. 

SOUthroniet, n. [< southron + -ie, -y^.] The 
southrons collectively. [Scotch.] 

He says, yon forest is his awin ; 

He wan It frae the Southronie ; 

Sao as he wan it, sae will he keep It, 

Coiitrair all kingis in Christentie. 

Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 28. 

southsayt, southsayert. Old siieiiiugs of sooth- 
say, soothsayer. 

south-seeking (south'se^'^kiug), a. Moving or 
turning toward the south, as the south end of 
a magnetic needle. See inagnet. 
south-southerly (south' suth' er-li), w. [Aw 
imitative name; kilaosouth-south-southerly, soiA- 
souiherly, so u^ -said -southerly, southerly, souther- 
land, and with fanciful changes, as John Con- 
7iolly, Uncle lluldy, 7uy aunt Iluldy, etc.] The 
long-tailed duck, Jlai'ctda glaeialis: same as old- 
wife, 1 . The name, in all its variations, seems to be sug- 
gested by the limpid piping notes of the bird, almost to he 
called a song. On the same ne.count this duck has been 
called Anas cantam, and also plaeed in a genus Melonetta. 
Bee cuts under Barelda and (udirije. 
southward (south'wiLrd or suTir'jird), adv. [< 
ME. suth ward, southivar(l,<. AH. suihweard, siithe- 
weard, also suthanweard (= OFries. siahvirth = 
MLG. sudewert, sudewart = Svv. sydvart), soutli- 
ward, < suth, south, 4- -weard, E. -ward. Cf. 
southwards.] Toward tlie south ; toward a point 
nearer the south than tlie oast or the w^est. 
Also southwards. 

If it were at liberty, ’t would, sure, southward, ... to 
lose itself in a fog. Shak . , ( ’<u'. , ii 3. 32. 

Southward with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death. 

Longfellow, Sir Humphrey (lilbert. 

southward (south'ward or suTH'jird), a. and n. 
[< southward, adv.]" I. a. Lying or situated 
toward the soutli ; dircicted or leading tow’ard 
the south. 

The sun looking with a southward eye upon him. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4, 811). 

II. W. The southern part; the soutii; the 
south end or side. 

Countries are more fruitful to the southward than in 
the northern parts. Ralsigh, Hist World. 



^ southwardly 

BOUthwardly (south 'wftrd-li or suTH'ftrd-li); a, 
[< southward + Having a southern di- 

rection or situation. 

southwardly (south'w&rd-li or BUM'ftrd-li), 
adv. f< southward + In a southward 

direction ; in the general direction of the south. 

Whether they mean to go aouthwardlu or up the river, 
no leading ciroumBtance has vet decided. 

Jeffentm, To the President of Congress (Correspondence, 

II. 217). 

southwards (south'wardz or suTH'ardz), adi\ 
[< ME. ^soutlmardesy K AS. suthweardes (= D. 
zuidwaarts = H. sudwdrts = 8w. sydvartSy syd- 
vdrts ) ; with adv. gen. suffix, < suthweardy south- 
ward : see southward, adv."] Same as southward, 
southwest (south'westO, n, and a, [< ME. 

sowthewesty < AS. suthwesty to the southwest, 
suthanwestariy from the southwest (= 1). zuid- 
west = G. Hudwest = Sw. Dan. sydvcst) ; used as 
a noun only as south, north, east, west were 
so used; < sUth, south, + west, west: see south 
and west.] I. w. 1. That point on the horizon 
between south and west which is equally dis- 
tant from them. — 2. A wind blowing fi’om the 
southwest. [Poetical.] 

The KouihwcHt that, blowing Bala lake, 

Fills all the sacred Dee. Tennyson^ Geraint. 

8. [cap.] With the dotinite article, the south- 
western regions of tlie United States : in this 
phrase are often included the States of Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas, the Terri- 
tories of Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, 
and the Indian Territory. [U. S.] 

II. a. 1, Pertaining to tlie point midway be- 
tween south and west, or lying in that direction. 

21c could dlRtirigiiish and divide 
A hair 'twlxt south aud nouth-west side. 

Butler, lludlbras, I. I. (18. 

2, Proceeding from the southwest: as, a south- 
west wind. — Bouthwest cap. Same as sauthwester, 2. 
Abbreviated S. W. 

, SOUthwOSt ( south' w(?8t'), adv. [< southwest, n.] 
To or from the southwest : as, the ship proceed- 
ed southwest; the wind blew southwest. 
BOUthwester (south' we8't6r), n. [< southwest 
+ -crl.] 1. A southwest wind, gale, or storm. 
— 2. A hat of water-proof material, of which 
the brim is made vt^ry broad behind, so as to 
protect the neck from rain : usually sou^ wester. 

We were glad to get a watch below, and put on our 
thick clothing, boots, aud tttmihwealers. 

li. B. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 26. 

southwesterly (south'wes't^r-li), a. [< south- 
west, after westerly.] 1. Situated or direeted 
toward the southwest, — 2. Coming from the 
southwest or a point near it: as, a southwesterly 
wind. 

southwesterly (south'we8't(*r-li),odr. [< south- 
westerly, o.] . In a southwesterly direction. 

The party now headed muthwetderly for the Siberian 
coast. The American, VII. 168. 

southwestern (south 'wes't(*rn), a. [<ME.sotUh- 
western^ < AS. .suth-western : see southwest aud 
western.] 1. Pertaining to or situated in tho 
southwest. — 2, In the direction of soutliwest 
or nearly so: as, to sail a southwestern eourse. 
— 3. Prom the direetion of the southwest or 
nearly so: as, a southwestern wind. 
BOUthwestward (south'west'wkrd), a. and adv. 

[< southwest 4" -ward.] Toward tho soutliwest. 
southwestwardly (south'west'wjird-li), adv, 
r< southwestward 4* -ly*'^.] Southwestward. 
[Rare.] 

BOUtien (F. pron. sb-tian'), n. [OF., < soutenir, 
sustain : see sustain.] In her., a supporter: es- 
pecially applied to an inanimate object to which 
the shield is secured: tfius, two trees someiimos 
support the shield by means of its guige. 
SOUVenancet, n. [Early mod. E. sovenaunce, < 
OF. sovenanee, < souvenir, remember : see sou- 
venir.] Remembrance. 

Life will I gmuiit ihoe for thy vallaunce, 

Aud all thy wronges will wipe out of my soffenaunce. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vili. 61. 

souvenir (siJ-ve-ner'), w. [< F. souvenir, a re- 
membrance, < souvenir, remember, < L. suhre- 
nire, come up to one’s aid, occur to one’s mind, 
< suh-, under, + venire = E. come.] That which 
reminds one, or revives one’s recollection, of 
an event., a person, a place, etc. ; a remembran- 
cer; a reminder; a keepsake: as, a gottvmr of 
Mount Vernon ; a souvenir of a marriage or a 
visit. 

Across Sieur George’s crown, leaving along, bare streak 
through his white hair, was the souvenir of a Mexican 
*»hre. G. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 10. 

■■Sim. Memento, etc. Bee memoriai. 
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sou'wester (sou'wes'tfer), n. A contraction of 
southwester, 

SOV. An abbreviation of sovereign, a coin, 
soveraignt, soveralnt, a. and n. Obsolete spell- 
ings of sovereign. 

sovereign (suv'- or sov'e-ran), a. and n. [Early 
mod. K also soveraignl* soveraigne, soverain; < 
ME. soverain, soveraine, soverayne, aoverein, sov- 
ereyn, sovereyne, < OP. sovrain, soverain, suve- 
rain, later souverain = Pr. sohran = Sp. Pg. 
soherano = It. sovrano, soprano, < ML. supera- 
nus, supreme, principal, < L. super, above: see 
super-. Of. sovran, soprano, from the It. The 
g 18 intrusive, prob. due to confusion with reign 
(cf . foreign). For the use as the name for a coin, 
ef. ducat, rcal^, noble, etc. The historical pron. 
is suv'e-ran.] I. a. 1. Supreme; paramount; 
commanding; excellent. 

Everemoore he hadde a sovereyn prys. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 67. 
A man of eovereUjn parts he Is esteem’d. 

Shak., L. L. L., 11. 1. 44. 
Your leaders in Franco . . . came to look upon it [the 
British constitution] with a uovereiyn contempt. 

Burke, Eev. In France. 
I stood on Brocken’s sovran height, and saw 
"Woods crowding upon woods. 

Cderuige, lines written in an Album. 
Life’s sovereign moment is a battle won. 

O. W. Bolrnes, The Banker’s Dinner. 

2. Supreme in power ; possessing supreme do- 
minion ; not subject to any other; hence, royal; 
princely. 

Whan thiso messageres hade here greting made, 
Than tho soueraynest sog salde of hem alle. 

Wuliam qf Palmie (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4982. 
Let her be a principality, 

Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 

Sliok., T. G. of V., ii. 4. 168. 
It was the several States, or, what is the same thing, 
their people, in their sovereign capacity, who ordained and 
established tho constitution. Calhoun, Works, I. l.SO. 

8. Efficacious in tho highest degree; potent: 
said especially of medicines. 

Por*thi loke thow louye flove] as longe as thow durest, 
For is no science vnder soniio so souereyne tor tho soule. 

Piers Plounnan (B), x. 206. 
And telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmacoti for an inward bruise. 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV., i. 8. 67. 
Sovereign state, a state possessing sovereign i>ower, or 
sovorcigirty. Bee sovereignly, 1 (d). 

A State is called a sovereign State when this supreme 
power resides within itself, whether resting In a single in- 
dividual, or in a number of individuals, or in the whole 
body of the people. Cooley, Const. Llm. (4th ed.), i. 

II. «. 1. One who exercises supreme control 
or dominion ; a ruler, governor, cliief, or mas- 
ter; one to whom allegiance is due. 

Lady and Sovereyn of alle othere Loudes. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 1. 
If your Soueraign he a Knight or Squyre, set downe your 
Dishes couerod, aud your Cup also. 

Babees Book (E. E. S.), p. 60, 
The |of rnderwuld) is the whole county, the 

sovereignty residing in the general assembly, where all 
the males of fifteen have entry and sufifrage. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. 816. 
Specifically — (at) A husband; a lord and master. 

The prestis they gone home ngen. 

And schc goth to hii e sovereyne. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Autlq. 134, f. 44. (Halliwell.) 
(6t) A provost or mayor. 

And whauiie it drowe to the day of the dede doynge, 
That mvereynes were semhlld. and the schiro knystis. 

Deposition qf llieh. IL, p. 28. {HaUiwelt.) 
(c) A monarch ; an emperor or empress ; a king or queen. 
Sovereign of Egypt, hail ! Shak., A. and G., i. 6. 84. 
And when tluroe soverei^pui died, could scarce bo vex’d. 
Considering what a gracious prince was next. 

Pojf^, Epil. to Satires, i. 107. 

2. A ciin*eiit English gold coin, the standard 
of tlie coinage, worth £1 or 20 shillings (about 
$4.80), and weighing 123i%r^j grains troy. The 
flrat English coin bearing this name was issued by Henry 
VII., was current for itl, and weighed240 grains. Boveroigns 
continued to be issued till the time of J antes I. The origi- 
nal sovereign boro the type of a seated figure of the king, 
Henry VII. George III. revived the issae of the sovei’cign 



Obverse Reverse. 

Sovere^rn, 1817.— British Museum. (Size of the original.) 


in 1817. and the coin was then of the same weight as the 
present sovereign of Queen Victoria. Double sovereigns 
have been strucx at various times, aud half-sovereigns are 
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cnirent ooina. Abbreviated soe.—SovtrsiC&’B BpetfiH. 
Bee speech from the throne, under igpeeeh, adlyiL 1. Ming, 
etc. (see prince), potentate. 

sovereign (siiv'- or sov'g-rfin), V. t. [< sover- 
eign, n. j To role over as*a sovereign ; exercise 
sovereign authority over. [Rare.] 

Unless her Majesty do sovereign them presently. 

Roger WiUiams, To Walsingham, August, 1686, quoted in 
[Motley’s Hist JNetherlsnds, 1. 888. 

sovereigness (suv'- or sov'e-ran-es). n. [For- 
merly also soverainess ; < sovereign + -ess.] A 
woman who is sovereign ; a queen. [Rare.] 
Seas Soveraintess [read soveraifwss], Sleep-bringer, Pilgrims 
guide. 

Peace-loving Queen. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 4. 

SOVereignize (suv'- or sov'e-ran-iz), V. i. [< 
sovereian + -ize.] To exercise supreme author- 
ity. [Rare.] 

JSimrod was the first that sovereigntzed over men. 

Sir T. uerbert, Travels, p. 226. 

sovereignly (suv'- or sov'e-ran-li), adv. [Ear- 
ly mod. E. also soveraignly; < ME. sovereyne- 
lyche; < sovereign + -ly*^.] In a sovereign man- 
ner or degree, (a) So as to exceed all others ; surpasa 
ingly; exceedingly; chiefiy; especially. 

But soveraignly dame Pertelote shrlghte. 

Chaucer, Hun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 642. 
(6) Potently; effectually; efficaciously. [Rare.] 

Mrs. Bisket. How do the Waters agree with your Lady- 
sh^? 

Mrs. Woodly. Oh, Soveraignly. 

Shadwell, Epsom Wells, L 
(e) With supremacy ; supremely ; as a sovereign. 

’rho government resides mvereignly in the communities, 
where everything is decided by the plurality of voices. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. 828. 

sovereignty (suv'- or sov'e-ran-ti), n.; pi. sover- 
eignties (-tiz). [Early mod. fi. bXho soveraigvty, 
sfmrayntic, etc. ; < ME. soveraygntye, sovereyne- 
tee, souverainetec, sovcreinte,< OP. sovrainte, sou- 
verainte, F. souverainU = It. sovranitd (cf, Sp. 
Pg. soherania), < ML. as if *8uperanita{t-)8, < 
superanus, supreme, sovereign: sovereign.] 

1. The state or character of being sovereign or 
a sovereign. 

So sitting high in dreaded soverayntie, 

Those two strange knights were to her presence l)rought. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. ix. 34. 
1 think he’ll be to Rome 
As is tho osprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereignly of nature. Shak., (U>r., iv. 7. 85. 
.Specifically— (at) Mastery ; control ; predominance. 
Wominen desiren to have sovereymtee. 

As wel over hir housbond as hir love. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 182. 
I was born to command, 

Train’d up In sovereignty. 

Fletcher {and another 't). Prophetess, Iv. 8. 

(р) The rule or sway of a monarch ; royal or imperial power. 
Jovius Augustus ... let the true nature of his power 

be seen, and, first among the Ca>Burs, arrayed biinseli with 
the outward pump of sovereignly. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 188. 

(с) Supremacy or dominion ; liegomuny : applied to the 
relation between a powerful state and other states or re- 

g lons : as, Rome’s sovereignty over the East ; Great Britain 
olds the sovereignty of the seas, (d) The supreme, abso- 
lute, uncontrollable power by which any state is govern- 
ed (Cooley) ; the political authority, whether vested in a 
single individual or in a number of individuals, to order 
and direct what is to be done by each individual in rela- 
tion to the end and object of the Btaie (Balleck). It is 
essential to the modern conception of sovereigntv that 
it should be exclusive of any other human superior au- 
thority, should be wielded by a determinate person or 
organiMtion of persons, and should be on the whole ha- 
bitually obeyed by the bulk of the community. I’hus, in 
tho United States, sovereignty is vested in the body of 
adult male citizens. The claim that each State — that is, 
the adult male free citizens of each State— possessed a 
separate sovereignty was one of the elements of contro- 
versy involved in tho civil war. 

I state Austin’s doctrine of Sovereignty hi another way, 
more popular W, though without, I think, any substantial 
inaccuracy. It is as follows : There is, in every indepen- 
dent political community —that is, in every political com- 
munity not in the habit of obedience to a superior above 
itself— some single person or some combination of per- 
sons which has the power of compelling the other mem- 
bers of the community to do exactly as it pleases. This 
single person or group— this individual or this collegiate 
Sovereign , . .—may be found in every independent po- 
litical community as certainly as the centre of gravity in 
a mass of matter. If the community be violently or vol- 
untarily divided into a number of separate fragments, 
then, as soon as each fragment has settled down (perhaps 
after an interval of anarchy) into a state of equilibrium, 
the Sovereign will exist and with proper care will be dis- 
coverable In each of the now independent portions. The 
Soveridgnty over the North American Colonies of Great 
Britain had its seat in one place before they became the 
United States, in another place afterwards; but In both 
cases there was a discoveraole Sovereign somewhere. This 
Sovereign, this person or combination of persons, univer- 
sally occurring in all independent political communities, 
has in all such comrounitiei one charaoteristio common 
to all the shapes Sovereignty may take, the possession of 
irresistible force, not tieoesssrily exerted, but capable of 
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being etertod. . . . The Borere^, if e tingle perton, it 
or thonld be called a Monarch ; if a small grouty the name 
It an Oligarchy ; if a group of oontlderable dlmentlont* 
an iUriitooracy ; if very large and numeroiit, a Democracy. 

Maim, Barly Hitt of Intiltuilont, p. 849. 
Much it said about the towrHonty of the States. . . . 
Wliat is sovereignty in the political tense of the term? 
Would it be far wrong to define it a political community 
without a political superior**? Tested by this, no one 
State, except Texas, ever was a sovereignty. 

XAn&^n, in Raymond, p. 146. 
The chief attributes of sovereignty with which the states 
have parted are the coining of money, the carrying of 
mails, the imposing of tariff dues^ the granting of patents 
and copyrights, the declaration of war, and the mainte- 
nance of a navy. J, Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 98. 

(e) A state, community, or political unit possessing Inde- 
‘ pendent power. 

The late colonies had but recently become compactly 
organised self-governing States, and were standing some- 
what stiffly apart, a group of consequential sovereignties. 
Jealous to maintain toeir blood-beoght prerogatives, and 

? uiok to distrust any power set above thorn, or arrogating 
0 itself the control of their restive wills. 

W. Wilson, Cong. Qov., 1. 

(J\) Supremacy in excellence ; supreme excellence. 

Fie, fie, unreverend tongne ! to call her bad 
Whose sovereigrUy so oft thou hast preferr'd 
With twenty thousand soul-confirming oaths. 

Shdk., T. G. of V., li. 6. 16. 
(g) Efficacy ; osppcially, medicinal efficacy. 

My father loft me some prescriptions 
Of rare and proved effects, such as his reading 
And manifest experience had collected 
For general sovereignty. Shak., All’s Well,'l. 3. 230. 

Popular soverel^ty. Bee popular. ~ sovereignty of 
God, in theol., God’s absdluto dominion over all created 
things. — Squatter sovereignty. Same as popular sov- 
erei^y. [Colloq., U. 8.J 

This letter [Gen. Cass on Wilmot T^roviso] is notable as 
the fli’st clear enunciation of the doctrine termed Popular 
(otherwise Squatter) Sovereignty ~ that is, of the lack of 
legitimate power in the Federal Government to exclude 
Slavery from its territories, 

H. Oreeley, Amer. Conflict, 1. 190. 

sovran (suv'- or sov'ran), a. and n. [A modi- 
fied form of ftiyverdgn, in imitation of the It. 
sovrano: see sovereign. It was first used by 
Milton, and has been affected by later poets.] 
Same as sovereign. 

Since he 

Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 
What shall he right. Milton, P. L., i. 240. 

SOVranty (suv'- or sov'ran-ti), n, [A modified 
form of sovereignty, in ' imitation of stwran,'] 
Same as sovereignty, 

God’s gift to us of sovranty. 

Mrs. Drowning, Drama of Exile. 

SOW^ (so), V , ; pret. sowed, pp. sown or sowed, 
ppr. sowing, [? ME. sowen, souwen, sawen (pret. 
sew, siew, seow, sewe, seu, pi. sewen, seowen, pp. 
sowen, sowe, sawen), < AS. sdwan (pret. seow, 
pp. sawen) = OS. sdian, sehan = OFries. sea 
= Ml), saetfcn, D. saaijen = MLG. LG. saien = 
OHG. scUan, sawen, sden, MIIG. ssejcti, seen, G. 
sdeti = Icel. sd = Sw. sd = Dan. saa = Goth. 
saian, sow; cf. W. hau, sow; OBulg. sieti, sietfati 
= Serv. siyati = Bohera. siti = Kuss. sieyak = 
Litb. seti = Lett, set = L. se, in sercrc (for 
^sesere, redupl. pres., with simple perf. sevi, pp. 
satm), sow ; < y sa, sow, orig. prob. cast, cf . 
Skt. sasya, grain. Hence sower, seed, etc., and 
(< L.) semen, seminary, seminatc, disseminate, 
etc., sativc, sation, season, etc.] I, trans, 1. 
To scatter, as seed upon the earth, for the pur- 
pose of growth ; plant by strewing. 

In my saule thou mwe thl sede, 

That I may, lorde, make myne auannt. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 107. 
Whatsoever a man soweth, tliat shall he also reap. 

Gal Vi. 7. 

2. To scatter seed over for gro^vth ; supply or 
stock with seed. 

It were a gode Contree to souten inne Thristelle and 
Breres and Broom and Thornes; and for no other thing is 
it not good. MandevUle, Travels, p. 130. 

And the same hand that sow'd shall reap the field. 

Pope, Messiah, 1. 66. 

3. To scatter over; besprinkle; spangle: as, 
a velvet pall sown with golden bees. 

God . . . form’d the moon, . . . 

And iow'd with stars the heaven, thick as a field. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 358. 
Another [cottage] wore 
A close-set robe of Jasmine sown with stars. 

Temiyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

4. To spread abroad; cause to extend; dis- 
seminate ; propagate : as, to sow discord. 

Why, nothing can be baser than to sow 
Dtssention amongst lovers. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, iii. 1. 
To have hemp-seed sown for one. See hempseed.— 
To flow one*B wild oate. See oof. 

II. intrans. To scatter seed for growth and 
the production of a crop. 
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They that sow In tears Miall reap to Joy. Fs. cxxvl, 5. 
Peace was awhile their care. They plough'd and sow*d. 

vowper. Task, v. 202. 

SOW^ (sou), n. and a, [< ME. sowe, souwe, suwe, 
soghe, < AS. sugu, contracted su, =s MD. sogh, 
soegh, D. eog, zeug ss MLG. soge, LG, mge, 
sdge = OHG. MHG. su, Q, sau = Icel. s^r = 
Sw. aiigga, so rs Dan. so = W. hwch (> E. nog^, 
q. V.) s= Ir. suig r= L. = Gr. vg, avg, a sow, 
swine, =s Zend hu, a boar ; prob. so called from 
its prolific nature, < y su (Skt. y su), generate, 
produce: see son^. See swine, mine, soil^, hog^. 
In the sense of * a large mass of metal,’ see 

I. 1- An adult female hog; the fe- 
male of swine. 

This sow had halfe her body covered with hard bristly 
haire as other Plgges. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 113. 

2. A sow-bug. 

Also geve hyin of these sowes that crepe with many 
fete, ana falle oute of howco rovys. Also geve hy m whyte 
wormes that breede betweno the barke and the tro. 

MS. Lamheth 30«, f. 177. {UcUUweU.) 

Some of the Onisoidie are land animals, and arc known 
as hog-lice, sows, etc. Pascoe, Zobl. Class., p. 84. 

3. In metal,, the metal which has solidified in 
the common channel or feeder through which 
the molten iron flows from the blast-furnace 
into a series of parallel grooves or furrows, 
which are the ‘‘pigs” appertaining to the sow, 
and the iron from which bears the name of gig^ 
iron, or simply pig: used also of other metals. 

It is the manner (right wourshlpfull) of such as seeke 
profit by miiicrall, first to aet men on woorke to digge and 
gather the owre ; then by fire to trie out the metall, and to 
cast it into corteine rude lumpes, which they call sowze. 

Lamharde, Perambulation (ed. 1596), Pref. {Ualliwell.) 

For the strengthening of his nerves or sinews, they 
made him two great soivm of lead, each of them weighing 
eight thousand and seven hundred quintals . . . Those 
ho took up from the ground, in each hand one. 

ifrquhart, tr. of Kabelais, i. 2.". 

4f. A military engine consisting of a movable 
roof arranged to protect men handling a battor- 
ing-ram. Compare vinea , also ca. t and ea Ueastle, 
— Old sow. Hee old.^To have, take, or get the right 
(or wrong) sow by the ear, to pitch upon the riglit (or 
wrong) person or thing ; come to the right (or wrong) con- 
clusion. (Low.] 

He has the urrong sow by the ear, i* faith ; and claps his 
dish at tho wrong man’s aoor. 

B. Jonso7i, Every Man in his ITnmour, ii. 1 
You hat^e a lorong sow by the ear. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, IT. Hi. f>so. 

n.a. Female : applied to fish: as, sow hake. 
See sow fish, under .//.v/4. 

SOW‘'^t, V.' An obsolete spelling of sewl, 

SOWa (so'ji), n. See soya, 

SOWans (so'anz), n, pi. Same as sowens. 
sowar (so-jif'), n. [Also suwar; < Hind, sawnr, 
< i'ers. sawdr, a horseman.] A horse-soldier; 
especially, a native cavalry soldier in the Brit- 
ish-lndiaii army, often in the sense of an orderly 
or mounted attendant or guard. 

In the cavalry of the Madras army tho horses are pro- 
vided by Government, but in that of Bengal and Bombay 
the trooper, or sowar, as he is dc^signated in India, finds 
himself in everything except bis arms. 

N. A. Rev., CXXVlh 145. 

SOWback (sou'bak), n. A low ridge of sand or 
gravel; a hogback or horseback; a Kame; a 
dmra or drumlin. 

The lung parallel ridges, or *^sowhaeks” and “drums,” 
as they are termed, . . . invariably coincido in diroction 
with the valleys or straths in which they lie. 

J. Geikie, Great Icc Age, p. 17. 

SOWbane (sou'ban), n. The maple-leaved goose- 
foot, Chenopodium hylmdum, regard (^d as fatal 
to swine. Also called hot/H-hane. 
sow-belly (son' beDi), w. Halt pork; salt-horse; 
salt-junk: used by fishermen, whalers, sailors, 
and soldiers. [Low .] —Sow-belly bake. See hake 2 . 
sowbread (sou'bred), w. A plant of tho genus 
Cyc/r/mew, partieularly Knropsenm. The species 
are low stoinless herbs sending up leaves and scapes from 
corms which are sometimes very large, and, where native, 
arc sought after by swlue. The flowers are rose-colored, 

S ink, or white, nodding, the divisions gt tlio corolla ro- 
exed, and are cultivated for ornament, tho hcst^kiiown 
^ecicR being C. Kuropman, hardy in southern Europe and 
^gland, and the more tender and showy C. Perfricum. 
sow-bug (sou ' bug), n, A hog-louse ; a pil 1-biig ; 
a sow ; any terrestrial isopod of the family (Mis- 
ddse, as (hmeus asellns. Homo sow-bugs can 
roll th(*inselveB up into a ball like a tiny arma- 
dillo. Hee sow*^, n,, 2, and cut under Omscn.s. 
SOWCef. An obsolete form of soused , soused, 
BOWdanf, n. An obsolete variant of sultan. 
Chaucoi'. 

sowdanesset, sowdannesset, n. Obsolete va- 
riants of sultaness, 

sow-drunk (sou'dnmgkb a. Drunk as a sow; 
beastly drunk. [Prov. Eng.] 


Bow-thigtlo 

Soil sow-droonk that tha doesn not touch thy 'si to the 
Squire. Tennyson, NorUiwn Cobbler. 

sowdwortty n. An obsolete form of salUvort 
(Sal sola Kali): also applied to the columbine, 
Aquilegia vulgaris, 
sowel, n. Same as souV^, 
sowens (so'enz), n, pi, [Also sowans, sowins; 
origin obscure ; cf . sew*^.'] 1 . A nutritious article 
of food made from the farina remaining among 
the husks of oats, much used in Scotland and 
formerly in Northumberland. The husks (called in 
Scotland seeds or side), after being separated from the oat- 
meal by the sieve, still retain a considerable portion of 
farinaceous matter. A quantity of the husks is steeped in 
water till the farinaceous matter is dissolved, and until 
the liquid has become sour. The whole is then jffit into 
a sieve, which allows the milky liquid to pass through into 
a barrel or other vessel, but retains the husks. The starchy 
matter gradually subsides to the bottom of the barrel. The 
sour liquor is then decanted off, fresh water is stirred into 
the deposit that is left, and the mixture, when boiled, 
forms sowens. In England it is mure commonly called 
flummery. The singular form sowen is U8e<i attributively 
or in compounds : as, a soteen-tub. 

These sowins, that is, flummery, being blended together, 
produce good yeast. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

As if it were any matter . . . whether a pleughman had 
suppit on minched pies or sour sowens. 

Scott, Old Mortality, vll. 

2. A kind of paste employed by weavers for 
stiffening their yarn in working. 

[Scotch and prov. Eng. in both senses.] 
SOWer^ (so'er), n, [< ME. sower, sawere, < AS. 
sdwere, a sower, < sdwan, sow: see sow^,"] 1. 

One who sows or scatters seed. 

Behold, a sower went forth to sow. Mat xiii. 8. 

2. That which sows seed; a sowing-machine. 
— 3. One who scatters or spreads; a dissemi- 
nator; a breeder; a promoter. 

I'hey are the sowers of suits, which make tho court 
swell, and the country pine. Bacon. 

Terming Paul ... a soioer of words, a very babbler or 
trificr. HakewUl. 

SOWer-t, n. An obsolete spelling of sewcrl, 
SOWer^'t, «. An obsolete spelling of souri, 
sow-fennel (B 0 u'fen‘'el), n, Hee fennel, 
SOW-gelder (son'geFd^r), n. One who spays 
sows. 

First, he that led the cavalcate 
Wore a sow^gelder's flagellate ihorn]. 

Butler, Hudibras, II. li. 610. 

SOWiet (sou'i), n, Hame as sow*^^, 4. 

They laid their smHes to the wall. 

Auld Maitland (Child’s Ballads, VI. 222). 

sowing (so'ing), n. [Verbal n. of sow't, r.] 1. 
The act of one who sows or scatters seed. — 2. 
That which is sowed. 

You could not keep the birds out of the garden, try how 
you would. They had most of the sowings up. 

The Century, XXXVI. 815. 

sowing-machine (so'ing -ma-shen'®^), n. In 
agri.\ (a) A hand or horse-power seed-plant- 
ing machine, (h) A broadcast sower. The hand- 
innchinos consist of a simple mechanism turned by a 
crank, which scatters the seed in a cloud in every direc- 
tion. It is carried in one hand and operated by the other, 
sowins (so'inz), n,pl, Hee sowens, 

SOWkert, n. An obsolete form of sneker. 

SOWlf, SOWle^t. Obsolete forms of soul^, sole^, 
BOWle^, n. Same as a'ow/^. 

BOWm, n. and v. See soum. 
iSown^ (son). A past particiido of sow'l, 
SOWn*^t, SOWnef, n, and V, Obsolete forms of 
souytdJo, 

SOWm'^t, w- aiid r. An obsolete form of swoon, 
BOWpt, An obsolete form of sonp*^. 

BOWSet. An obsolete spelling of sousd, souse^, 
BOWSkin (son'skin), w. See hogskin, 

BOWStert, n. Same as setesfer, EalliwcU, 
BOWteget, n, Hee soutagv, 

BO'^erf, SOWterlyf. Obsolete forms of soiiter, 
souterly, 

SOWthD, n. and a. An obsolete spelling of south, 
SO'll^h'*^ (, eolith), r. [Appar. a var. of soueh, 
sought, '] 1. To whistle softlv. [Scotch.] 

II. trans. To try over, as a tune, with a low 
whistle. [Scotch.] 

On braes when we pleiuse, then, 

Wci’ll sit an’ a tune; . . . 

An’ sing 't when we ha'i! dune. 

Burns, First Epistle to Davlo. 

SOWther, V. Same as souther^. Ealliweli, 
sow-thistle (soii'tliis"l), n. [< ME. sowthystell, 
< AS. sugeihistel, < sugu, sow, 4- thistel, tliistlo. 
In ME. also called swines thistdl.'] A plant of 
the genus Sonrhus, primarily *S’. oleraceus, a weed 
of waste places, probably native in Europe and 
central Asia, but now diffused nearly all over 
the world . it is a smooth herb with a milky Juice, bear- 
ing runcinate-pinnatifld leaves and rather small yellow 
flower-heads. A similar plant, but with less divided spiny 
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Bozzly (soz'li), a. [< sozele -f ^i.] Sloppy; 
draggled; mentally flabby; shiftlesB. [New 
Eng.j 

Folks grows helplesser all the time, and the help grows 
Bozdier; and it comes to sauoiness . . . and changes. 

Mrs. WhUrnyy The Other Girls, xiii. 

Sp. An abbreviation of Spanish. 
gp. An abbreviation: (a) in phar., of sjnritus, 
spirit; (b) in hoty of spedeSy specimen; (c) in 
sofil.y of species only: when two or more spe- 
cies are meant, sjtp, is used. 

S. p. An abbreviation of sine prole, without 
issue. 

spa ( spa or spA), n. [Formerly also spnw; < SpOy 
or Spaay in the eastern part of Belgium, where 
there are mineral springs.] A mineral spring, 
or the locality in which such springs exist. 

Fast cure of physic, spaw. or any diet. 

Beau, and Fl.^ Scornful Lady, ill. 2. 

Never knew her bettor ; . . . she has been as healthy as 
the Gorman Spd. Sheridan, Rivals, il. 1. 

spaadt (spad), n. [< D. sjmath = F. spath = Sp. 
espato = Pg. espatho = It. spatOy < MHG. spdiy 
G. spaty spnthy friable stone, splinter, spar; ori- 
gin unknown. Cf. feldspath.'} A kind of min- 
eral; spar. 

English talc, of which the coarser sort is called plais- 
ter, the finer, spaad, earth-flax, or salamander's hair. 

Woodu^ard. {Johnson.) 


only with Wheat and a sort tif Ueans inixt witli Water and 
Salt Dawjner, V<iyages, II. 28. 

From travellers aecustom'd from a boy 
To cat their salmon, at the least, with soy. 

Byron, Heppo, vii. 

2. The soy-bean or -pen, (ilycniv Soja (Sojn his- 
pidOy etc. ). It is an annual legiuninoiis plant with stout 
nearly erect or somewliat climbing stems covered with 
rusty hairs, bearing trifoliate leaves and from their axils 
two or three pods or 2 inches long. I’he seeds are 
made into the above sauce and variously used in cookery; 
an oil is also expressed from them, amf the residue is ex- 
tensively used in Ohlna for feeding cattle and as a fertil- 
izer. The plant is native from northern India to Japan. 
Tho cultivated plant differs somewhat from the wild, and 
by some authors is distinguished as Glycine hispida. Also 
Sahuen bean. 

JOya (Hoi'ji), w. [< Hind, .vof/d, .sod, ff'rinel.] Di]l. 
AIho sowa. 

30y-beail (soi'bcn), h. Sc(* soy, 2. 
aoylef. An obsololc 8p(‘lling of soiOy soil^y 
soH^*. 

Bqymida (soi'mi-dk), n. [NL. (Adritm de Jus- 
Hiou, 18JiO), from tJio Tclugn namo.] A genus 
of polypotalouH jilants, of tin* ordor Mehacese 
and tribe Swieteme/e. it is chuimcferized by flowers 
with five petals, united stamens funning a short ten- 
lolled tube or cun, the lobes two-toothed, with sessile 
anthers between the toetb, and an ovoid five-celled ovary 
which rljiens into a woody septifragnl capsule with com- 
pressed and winged seeils destitute of albumen. The only 
species, S. fehrijvya, is a native of the East Indies, where 
It is known us roluin (or rohuo) and redfvood. (See also 
rohun-ltark (under bark-) and mribali ) It is a tall tree 
with bitter bark and hard wood, bearing abruptly jdiinate 
leaves with obtuse opposite lenfiets, and flowers in axillary 
and terminal panicles. 

soy-pea (soi']>e), S. Stu* soy^ 2. 

Sozobranchia (so-zo-lirang^ki-a), pi. [NL., 

< Gr. doOfi'y Have, keep, + Nlj.' branr/iiff, gilln: 
see braychia;.] A group of urodele am])hibijiiiH 
which do not lone tlu' gilln or tail. See Ferm- 
nUmnivhiafa, 

SOZObranchiate (so-zo-brang'ki-at), a. [ < NL. 
sozidmniebiatNs, <Gr. nioCnVy Have, kee]>, + NL. 
brauchiatus : see brayehiate.^ ProNerving the 
gillH, aH a urodele amphibian ; peronni bran- 
chiate. 

Sozura (so-zu'rji), y. ph (NL., neut. ]>]. of so- 
zurys: see sozurous.^ Urodele (or tailed) gill- 
less batratdiians, or those batrachiaiis which 
lose the gills, but not tbe tail, when adult. 
They are a higher group tlian the Sozobranchia, Imth be- 
ing t<igether contrasted with the Anura or tailless ba- 
trachians. 

BOZUrous (so-zu'nis), n. [< NL. sozurusy < Gr. 
(TuC^iVy sav(', keep, 4- ohyti, tail.] Retaining tho 
tail; pertaining to the Sozura, or having their 
eharaeters. 

SOZZle (soz'l), V. t. ; jiret. and pp. sozzled, ppr. 
sozzliyy. [A vtir. of sossle.'\ 1. To mingle 
confusedly. (Prov. Eng.] — 2. To spill or wet 
through carelessness. — 3. To splash. [U. 8.] 

A sandpiper glided along the shore ; she ran after it, but 
could not catch It ; she sat down and sozzled her feet in 
tho foam. S. Judd, Margaret, p. 8. 

BOZZle (soz'l), y. f< sozzle, r.] A state of 
sloppy disorder. (U. S.] 

The woman, who in despite of poverty and every dis- 
couragement hud always hated, to the very roots of lier 
hair, anything like what she called a svzde — who had al- 
ways been screwed nj> and sharp sot to hard work. 

Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Ooldthwaitc, vii. 


space (spas), w. [< ME. space, < OF. (and F.) 
espacc = Pr. espaci = Hp. esjmeio = Pg. espatho 
= It. spnzio.K L.spatiuyi, room, siiace, distance, 
interval, a public walk, etc., lit. ‘that which is 
drawn out,’ < \/ spa, draw out; cf. Gr. <T7rdr, 
draw, draw out, 8kt. y/ sphdy fatten. (Jf. spay^, 
spade^."] 1. The general receptacle of things; 
room, (a) as a character of tne universe, (/)) 
as a cognition or psychological phenoraoiion, 
(c) as a mathematical svstem. That which is real 
about space is that tlie manifoldiiess of the universe is 
subject to certain general laws or limitations. In this re- 
spect It is like any other uniformity of nature ; it is pecu- 
liar only In tho peculiar way in which we view it name- 
ly, in this, that instead of thinking it, as we do other laws, 
as abstract and general, we seem to see it, we individual- 
ize it and its parts. This peculiarity does not, however, 
constitute the cognition of space as entirely sui generis, 
for there is a tendency to individualize other laws. The 
conception of space is formed, or at least connected with 
objects, by means of tiie so-called local signs, by which 
the excitation of one nerve-terminal is distinguishable 
from a similar excitation of anotlier, and which arc analo- 
gous to the signs by which we distinguish present expe- 
riences from memories, imaginations, and expectations. 
These local signs are also the origin of our idea of indi- 
viduality ; so that it Is nut strange that this mode of be- 
ing becomes attributed not merely moving objects, but 
to the space and time that constitute the law of motion. 
The celebrated doctrine of Kant was that space is a form 
of pure intuition — that is, is an idea imported by the mind 
Into cognition, and corresponding toiinthing In the things 
in themselves (though he did not hold that special spatial 
relations were altogether illusory) - just as color is a qual- 
ity of sensation which in its genemlity corresponds to 
nothing in the object, though differences of color corre- 
spond to diflferences in objects. That this intuition of space 
Is individual, not general, and that no outward intuition is 
possible except under this form, were points also insisted 
upon by Kant. At present there are, broadly speaking, 
two views of space-perception. One is the great doctrine 
of Berkeley — worked out in different directions by J. 8. 
Mill, llelmhultz, liOtze, Wundt, and others -that the idea 
of space is evoked under the combined influence of reti- 
nal sensations and of muscular sensations of motion, in a 
manner analogous to that by which the laws of dynuniics 
have been evolved from experience. This is the theory 
which, under one modification or another, Is held by almost 
all modern scientific psychologists. Borne competent 
writers, however, op|> 08 e this, holding that “all our sen- 
sations are positively and inexplicably extensive wholes.’* 
This opinion conflicts with the usual one only in so far as 
it clings to the Inexplicability and irrationality of space. 
The vulgar conception of space as a sort of thing or siib- 
stanoe of adifi'erent category from material things, through 
which the latter move without sensible resistance, is ac- 
ceptable to mathematicians, who find that such a eonstnio- 
tioii lends itself remarkably to their diagrammatic reason- 
ing. For Ihegenmeter, space is primarily a system of points 
having tlie following nroperties : (1) It is continuous. 
See continuity, 2. (2) It is unlimited, whether the part 
at a finite distance frtim a given point be limited or not. 
(3) It has three dimensions — that is, a set of three num- 
bers varying ci^^utinuously may be placed in continuous 
one-to-one correspondence with the points of space. By 
a continuous eorrespondotico is meant one In which a 
continuous variation in one member will correspond In 
every case to a cuntimiuus variation In the other. (4) All 
the points of space have perfectly similar spatial relations. 
((>) It is possible for a rigid liody to move in space, and 
such a body Is fixed by the fixiiiioii of three points, but 
not fewer, (fl) Any figure may be magnified while pre- 
serving the proportionality of all its lines. Geometers of- 
ten imagine these properties to be modified. In particu- 
lar, they use the hypothesis of a space of four or more di- 
mensions. They also often suppose the principle of simi- 
lar figures, or, wliat is the same thing, the doctrine of 
parallels to be false, tlius producing what is known os the 
iwn- Euclidean geometry. This is of various kinds. 

Now to pure space lifts her ecstatic stare, 

Now, running round the circle, finds it square. 

Pope, Dundad, iv. 38. 


Start ooantlMi, each In hit appointed place, 

Fast anchor'd tn the deep abyss of ^paoe. 

Cowper, Retirement^ 1. 84. 

2. The interval between any two or more ob- 
jects, or between terminal points; distance; 
extent, as of surface: as, the space of a mile. 

And BO he hym chased as faste as his horse myght hym 
here, till he hadde lefte his felowes be-hynde the space of 
an arblaste. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 194. 

1'here shall be aspaee between you and it [the ark] about 
two thousand cubits by measure. Josh. iii. 4. 

I warrant he hath a thousand of these letters, writ with 
blank space for different names. 

Shdk., M. W. of W., 11. 1. 77. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers. 

Overlook a space of flowers. 

Tennyson, Lady of Bhalott, L 

3. The interval between two points of time; 
quantity of time ; duration. 

There was silence in heaven about the space of half an 
hour. Rev. vlii. 1. 

Mean space I thinke to goe downe into Rente. 

Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 87. 
Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquish’d, rolling in the fiery gulf. 

, MUton, P« L., i. 50. 

4. A short time ; a while. 

And, sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Both yield, to stay your deadly stryfe a space. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 33. 
And Arthur and his knighthood for a ojuice 
Were all one will. Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

6. Hence, time in wliich to do something; res- 
pite; opportunity; leisure. 

Avyseth yow on it, when ye han space, 

And of Boin goodoly answerc yow purchace 

Chaucer, Troilus, il. 1124. 

And I gave her space to repent. Rev. 11. 21. 

6f. A path; course (f). 

This like monk lect olde thynges pace. 

And heeld after the newc world the s;^c. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 176.* 

7. In priyUnpy one of the blank types which 
separate the words in print. The thicknesses most 
used are one third, one fourth, and one fifth of the square 
bodv of the text-type Hair-spaces, still thinner, are also 
made. Spaces as thick as one half the square body and 
all thicker are known as quadrats. 

8. In musical notation, one of the degrees be- 
tween the lines of the staff, in the usual staff there 
arc four spac^es within the staff, but in the Gregorian staff 
there ore only three. The name and significance of a 
mace depend on the clef and the key-signature. See staff. 

9. In ornitb.y an un feathered place on the skin 
between pteryloj ; an apterium. Coues, Key to 
N. A. Birds, n. 87— Absolute, algebraic, basal 
space. Bee the adjectives.— Added space. Bameasfc^cr 
space.— Barycentrlc coordinates in space. Barno as 
tetrahedral cwtrdinaies (which see, under coordiruUe).— 
Berth and space. Bee berth;^.-— Cell-spaces, the spaces 
in the ground -substance of connective tissue which inclose 
tho comiecti ve-tissuc corpuscles.— Chyle-Bpaces, the cen- 
tral lymphatic cavities of the intestinal villi.— Comple- 
mental space of pleura, the portion of the pleural cavity 
immediately above the insertion of the dinpnrugm, which 
is not filled by air in ordinary breathing.— Dangerous 
space (milit.), the zone before and behind the object fired 
at covered by the trajectory. See battle-range, under 6af- 
elri.— Dead space, In/ort. same as dead ayigle (which see, 
under angled. - Deep cardiac space, the projection 
on the surface of the chest of tlie Tung-covered portions 
of tlie heart It borders on each side the superficial 
cardiac space.— Elliptic, Euclidean, extramundane, 
gastrovascular space. See th e ad j ecti ves. — Fontana’s 
spaces. Same as canal qf Fontana (which see, under 
caTuxfi).— Geometry of space. See geometry. - Half- 
space or foot-space, in a staircase, a resting-place or 
broad space between two flights of stops. — Eiaversian 
spaces. Bee Haversian caiwl, under caaafi.— Hemal, 
hyperbolic, interoellular. Interdental space. See 
the adjectives. Hirpoprosiatlc space, the space lying 
between the rectum and tho prostate. Buchanan. — 
Interlamellar spaces, the spaces between the lamellsD 
of the cornea.- Interosseous space, the space between 
parallel long bones.— Interpeduncular space, the tri- 
angular space at the base of The brain, between tne crura 
cerebri. - Interpleural, Ivory, leger space. See the 
adjectives.— Lenticular space. Bee lenticular mark, 
under lenticular.— Linear, local, Tnft.Tni np tia.Tn m gftfl l 
meant, middle, parabolic, parasinoidal, perforated, 
periocular, popliteal, etc., space. See the udjectives. 
- Polar coordinates in space. See coordinate. — Quar- 
ter-space. a landing or interval at an angle-turn of a 
stair.— Retroperitoneal space. Bee retroperitoneal.— 
Room and space. See roomi.— Buperfloial cardiac 
space, the area on the surface of the cnest over that part 
of the lieart which is not covered by the lung. It is repre- 
sented with approximate accuracy by a right-angled tri- 
angle hounded by the mid sternal line, a horizontal line 
through the point of the apex boat, and a line drawn 
through that point and the intersection of the mldstomal 
line with a horizontal line through the fourth costoster- 
nal articulation. 

Bpace (spas), «?.; pret. and pp. spaced, ppr. 8])a- 
ting. [< space, n. Of. sjtatiate, expatiate.'] I.f 
intrans. To move at large; expatiate. [Rare.] 

But she, as Fayes are wont, in privie place 

Did spend her dayes, and lov’d In forests wyld to space. 

iS5penscr,F. Q,, IV.U.44. 



H. iTWM. 1. To set at intervals; put a space 
between; specifically, in printing ^ to arrange 
the spaces and intervals in or beWeen so that 

. there may be no obvious disproportion: as, to 
spa^^ a paragraph ; to space words, lines, or let- 
ters. 

The porch, too, is open, and consists of columns spCLoed 
equidistantly over its floor, without either the bracketing 
arrangements of the soutliern or the domical forms of the 
northern ftyles. J. Ferguaaon, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 889. 

2. To divide into spaces. 

The artificer is ordered **to set up the frames, and to 
apace out the rooms, that the Nino Worthies may be so 
instauled as best to please the eye." 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 27. 

3. To measure by paces. HalHivell. [Prov. 
Eng.] — Spaced braid, a white cotton braid used for the 
trimming of washable garments. The name is derived 
from the pattern, which exhibits Hot and simple spaces be- 
tween raised edging. ~ To space OUt, in printirig, to put 
more snaces between the words or lines of. 

space-box (spas' holes), n. In printing, a petty 
case of wood or millboard, in six or eight divi- 
sions, holding tlie spaces needed for corrections 
on stone. Sometimes called space-barge or 
spnee-paper in England. 

space-curvature (spas'k6r''''va-iur), w. A cur- 
vature of three-dimensional space in a space of 
four dimensions. 

spacefttl (spas'ful), a. L< space + -/d7.] Wide; 
extensive. Sandys, 

Space-bomology (spas'ho-mol'''o-ji), n. Geo- 
metrical homology in throe dimensions. 

81 >aceless (spas' les), a. [< space + -less.'] Des- 
titute of space. ('Olcridge. 

space-line (spas'lin), n. In printing, same as 
Tc(hV^, 3. 

Space-mark (spas'miirk), n. proof-reading. 

Space-perception (spaH'per-8ep'''s]ipn), n. The 
perception of space — that is, of bodies as ex- 
tended or moving. 

spacer (spa'sen*), «. 1. A device used in ca- 

• ble telegra))hy for reversing the current at' 
proper intervals, thus incr(‘asing the speed of 
transmission : also used for a somewhat simi- 
lar purpose on land-lines. — 2. In a typewriter, 
a key, and the mechanism oonne^eted with it, by 
which spaces are mad(^ between words. 

space-relation (spas'Te-la''sbpn), n. A spatial 
relation, such as that two imints lie within a 
tetrahedron of which four others are the verti- 
ees, and the like. 


In printing, a liair- 


Fncj/c. Brit. 


apaeing. 

2. A Space thus made. 

Each tongue upon di8(;B l8 cut gluntlngly ncroflH at regu- 
lar apacingn by atoam passugcB analogous to the guide- 
plate vents of water turbines. 7'he Engineer, LXIX. 22r). 

3. Spaces collectively. * 

spacing-lace (spa'sing-las), n. Same as seam- 
ing-lace. 

spacious (spa^shus), a. [Formerly also spatious; 
\ F. spaeieux = Sp. espacioso = Pg. espai^mo = 
It. spazioso, < h. spatiosns, roomy, ample, < 
spatium, room, space: see space.] 1. Inclos- 
ing an extended space ; of great extent ; wide- 
extended. 

As though no other place, on Britain’s apacioua earth, 
Were worthy of his end, but where he had his birth. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, 1. 189. 
The apacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky. 

Addiaon, Ode, Spectator, No. 466. 

2. Having large or ample room ; not contracted 
or narrow ; roomy. 
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On the North side of the Church is a apattcua Court 
which I could not conjecture to be less than one hundred 
and fifty yards long, and eighty or one hundred broad. 

Maundreli, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 126. 
Those melodious bursts that fill 
The apacioua times of great Elizabeth. 

Tennyaon, Fair Women. 

3t. Extensive ; on a large scale ; abounding : 
said of persons. 

Is ’t possible that such a tmacioua villain 
Should live, and not be plagued f 

B. Joneon, Every Man out of his Humour, i. t 
»Syn. Wide, capacious, ample, broad. 

spaciously (spa'shus-li), adv. In a spacious 
manner; widely; extensively; roomily. 

spaciousness (spa'shus-nes), n. The quality 
of being spacious ; largeness of extent; exten- 
siveness; rrtominess. 

spadassin (spad'a-sin), n. [< F. spadnssin, < 
It. spadaceino. swordsman, < spada, sword : see 
spade^, spathc.] A swordsman; especially, a 
person devoted to fencing and presumed to be 
expert with the sword ; hence, less properly, a 
bravo. 

Bully swordsmen, apadaaaina of that party, go swag- 
gering ; or indeed they can be had for a trifle of money. 

Carlyle. {Imp. Diet.) 

spaddle (spad'l), n. [Dim. of spadc^ . ('f . pad- 
dle^.] A little spade; a spud. [Obsohde or 
provincial.] 

others destroy moles with a apaddln, waiting in the 
mornings and evenings for them. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Spade^ (s}»ad), n. [< ME. spade, <. AS. spadu, 


Bpad»«nft 


spsedu, also rarely .spud, in an (‘arly gloss 

spadi, = OS. spado = OFries. spada = Ml). 
spade, spaeye, 1). spade, spa = MLG. LG. spade 


= OHG. *sjiato, MHG. *spate, G. spate, spaieu 
= Icel. spathi = Sw. Dan. spade, a spade (cf. 
MI), spade, a sword, = OF. es^tee, epie, a 
sword, = Pr. Sp. Pg. espada = It. spada, a 
sword: see spade'^), < Jj. spatha, < Gr. emiO//, a 
broad blad(‘ of wood or metal, a spatula, tlie 
spathe or sheath of a flower, prob. < andr, draw 
out. Cf. span"^, spaer. From the same 8(>ur(*e 
are ult. spade‘s, spaddle, paddle'^, spaddle, spa- 
droon, epaulet, espalier, spall'^, spa tide, spatula.] 
1. A tool for digging and cutting tlie ground, 
haviug a rather thick iron blade, usually flat, 
so formed that Its terminal edge (either straight 


space-rule (spas'rfll), 

Tine of type-metal, type-high and about one 
thirty-sixth of an irndi thick, such rules are made 
of many lengiliB, from one twelfth of an inch to half an 
inch. They are used for cross-lines in table work. 
Space- writing (Hpas'ri''''tiug), n. In newspaper 
work, tlie system of payment to reporters or 
other writers in proportion to the space allowe<l 
to their articles in print ; also, writing or work 
under this system. 

The standard of literary excellence in the news columns 
of the New York press has also been lowered by the gen- 
eral substitution of apace nriUny for the work of salaried 
reporters, as well as by the influence already refen'ed to, 
Weatminater Rev., c’XXVIII. 868, 

spacial, spaciality, etc. 8ee spatial, etc. 
spacing (spa'sing), n. [Verbal n. of spaee, r.] 
1. The making of spaces, (a) The allowing and 
gaging of intervals between words in setting type, type- 
writing, or the like. 

The change in the apacing being effected by a small cam 
at the side of the carriage. Sci. Amer., N. S., LV. 24. 

(6) In art, mach., etc., the division of any surface into 
special parts. 

In the spaces of decoration, as in all else, the .Tapanese 
artist Btudiously avoids uniformity or repetition of e 



To 

proper 
coarse ; 

speak plainly and without mincing matters. 'Various un- 
necessary conjectures have been made as to the supposed 
occult origin of this phrase ; but it means what it says— 
to call a simple thing by its simple name, without circum- 
locution or affected elegance. 

Chosham dues not like to call a apade a spade. Ho calls 
it a horticultural utensil. Thackeray, Philip, xxiii. 

spade^ (spad)» V* I * ; prot. and pp. spaded, ppr. 
spading. [< spadtt^, w.] 1. To dig or cut with a 
spade ; dig up (the ground) by means of a spade. 
— 2. In whaling, to use the boat-spade on, as 
a whale ; cut the tendons of the flukes of ; ham- 
string. 

Spade^ (Hphfi)» w. [Prob. < 8p. Pg. espada, spade 
at cards, usually in pi. espadus, spades (slug. 
espada, the ace of spades) ; appar. a particular 
use of espada, a sword (< L. spatha, < Gr. aizhbii, 
a broadsword), those cards having, it is said, 
among the Spaniards, th(^ figure of a sword; 
according to others the figure was orig. in- 
tended, as in the cards now in use, for the head 
of a pike, in which case the name spade is prob. 
an orig. E. desimiation, the head of a pike suf- 
ficiently reseinbling the pointed spade: see 
spade^.] A playing-card of on<< of the two 
black suits of a pack, the other being clubs. 
"Let Spades bo trumps !” she said, and trumps they were. 

Pofte, K. of the b., iii, 46. 

Spade*^ (.spad), n. [< L. spado, < Gr. f77rd(kir, an 
impotent person, a eunuch. Cf. spa y^.] l.An 
emasculated person; a eunuch. — 2. An emas- 
culated animal; a gelding. 

spade-bayonet (8pad'ba'''q-nGt), n. A broad- 
bladed implement intended to be attached to a 
military rifle ; a trowel-bayonet, it is capable of 
being used for digging, as in sinking a tcnt pole, making 
hastv intronchmeiitH when better tools are not within 
reaeh, and the like, and is also capable of use as a weapon. 

spade-bonet (spad'bdn), n. The blade-bone, 
shoulder-blade, or scapula, 
liy th‘ shoulder of a rain from off the right aide par’d, 
Which usiiHlly they boil, thi* Sf^ade-bove being bar’d. 

Drayton, Polyol bion, v. 266. 

spade-farm (S})ad'filnn), n. A farm or pic<*e 
of ground kept especially for manual labor 
with the spade, whether for producing garden 
vegetables or the like, or with a view to the 
ptu’netiiation of a certain kind of labor. 

spaae-fish (spad' fish), n. t'hiPtodipli rusfaher: 
sumo as moon fish id). See angel-Jish, 3, and cut 
under ( lifFtodi)dcrus. 

spade-foot (spad'fiit), a. and n. I, Spade- 
footed; scaphiopod. 

II. n. ; pi. .V/ mde-foots (-futs). A spade-footed 
or scaphiopod toad ; a spade-toad. There are sev- 
eral species of different genera, one of the best-known 
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Sp.ules 

fi, Irish spade wiUi foot-picce; l», (ircek spade with f<Mit pure, « , 
fapanchcsitade , d, spadt* fur putting turf; e, dit« hing-spaih s . f\ post- 
spndr, lor niggjnif jmsl holes . x’". imlishc*! dr.iiii-spa«it' with fool piece ; 
A, loiig-hanulcd garden sp.ult , i, diti limg-spaile 

or curved) may be pressed into the p-ound or 
other resistiug substance with one foot, and a 
handle, usually with a cross])if‘ce at the top, to 
be gras])od by both Immls. a spade dirters from a 
two-handed shoVel chiefly in the form and thickness of 
the blade. 

Tho nomen heo a/iade and schoiiele and ner the place 
wemie, 

Doope heti gonne to flelue thei us the smoke out wende. 

Holy RiHHl (H. E. T. H.), p. 43. 

Strength may wield the pond’rous ajMdc, 

May turn the clod, and wheel tin* eompfist home. 

Cowper, Task, iii. 636. 

2. A tool of soft iron iisofl with diamond-pow- 
der by cameo-cutters in finishing. — 3. In whal- 
ing, a large chisel-like impleracmt used on blub- 
ber or bone in cutting-in. See phrases follow- 
itijr. — 4. In herprt., a formation on the foot of 
some toads with wliich they dig. See .‘fpf/dr- 
/’oo^— Boat-spade, an instrument, carried under the 
aterii'Sheets of a whale-boat, resembling a very largo 
cliisci, having a wide blade, and a handle six or eight feet 
long. This instrument was employed to stop a running 
whale by the process known as hamstringing or spading 
jlukea (cutting the cords about the smallX which required 
much experience and dexterity, and was n very hazardous 
undertukiug ; it has been done away with by tlie intni- 
duction of bomb-lances. The boat-8i>a<le is still carried 
in case of emergency.— Bone-spade, u cutting-spade, 
with a long thin shank, used by whalers for cutting out 
the throat- bone of a baleen -whale.— Cuttlng-Bpade, a 
sharp instrument like a very large narrow oTiisel fixed 
to a iM»le ten or more feet in length, used for cMitting the 
blubber from a whale.-- Half-roimd spade, a long-han- 
dled spade with a blade curved, or rolled up on the sides, 
resemnling a carpenters’ gouge, and used for cutting 
holes in the head of the blubber when boarding.- Shoe- 
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being Scaphiofnts holbrooki, of eaHtern and southerly jiarts 
of tho United States. 

spade-footed (Hpmrfut^^ctl), a. Scapliiopod, US 
a toad; boloiiging to tlu' Senphiopodime. 

spadeful (spad'ful), n. [< Sjtade^ *4- -fuL] As 
much as can be taken up with a spade. 

Spade-graft (spud 'graft), n. The deplli to 
which a s])ade will dig: about a foot. Also 
spaders graft. [ I Vo v. Eng.] 

They [British relics) were discovered in 1H27 near Ouis- 
horough, at about a apade'a gra/t beneath the surface. 

Proc. Soc. of Antiq, (1814), I. 30 {Davirs.) 



obverse. Reverse. 

Spade gumca, 1787.— British Musetiiii (Size of the original.) 


r 

ipade-sulneft 

spade-gninea (spftd'gin'e), n. A guinea coined 
Dy George III. during the period 1787-99. it is 
now BO called because the shield of arms on the reverse 
has the shape of the spade of playing-cards. See cut on 
preceding page. 

spade-gun (spad'gun), w. A gun having a re- 
cess in the stock to hold a spade or trowel, and 
a socket in the butt-plate to which the spade 
can be fitted for use as an intrenching-tooh 
spade-handle (spad'ban^^dl), n, 1. The handle 
of a spado. Hence — 2. In mach.^ a pin held at 
both ends by the forked ends of a connecting- 
rod. 

spade-husbandry (spad'huz^band-ri), n. A 
mode of cultivating the soil and improving it 
by means of deep digging with the spade in- 
stead of using the subsoil-plow, 
spade-iron (snad'i'''6rn), w. 1. The blade of a 
spade, with the tang or socket by which it is 
secured to the handle. — 2. In hcr,^ a bearing 
representing {a) the whole blade of a spade, 
without the handle or with a trnn<*ate«I piece 
of the handle, or (b) an iron or stecil border 
put upon the blade of a S})ii<le to roiuforco or 
repair it. This border la generally reprisaented with 
some ornamental outline engrailed or lobed on its inner 
edge, and is also called ghoring nf a itjjade. 

Spader (spa'd6r), a. One who or that which 
spades; a diggiiig-macliine. 

The Bteani-plougliB and horsc-ploughR did their work well, 
and the rotary irwadin* did its work well. 

Walt Whittnan, Tlie (lalaxy, IV. 608. 

spade-rack (spad'rak), n. A rack on board a 
whaler, underneath the spare boats, in which 
the boat-spades are kept when not in use. 
spadiard (spairylml), w. fAppar. < spaded + 
•iardf but p(u*haps an tuTor for i^paliard.'] A 
worker in a tin-mine. KvnneU; Halliwfill. 
[Cornwall, Eng.] 

spadic (spa'dik), n. [Brazilian.] Same as 
coea^. 

spadiceons (spa-dish'ius), a. [< L. spadiccuSf < 
NpadiXf < Gr. a palm-branch, also nut- 

brown, palm-colorod, bay: see fipadix.'] 1. Of 
a bright-brown color; bay; chestnut. 

Of those five [nnicoms’ hornsl which Scaliger beheld, 
though one fwa«J ttpadweatift, or of a light red, and two In- 
olinliig to red, yot was there not any of thlH complexion 
among them. Sir T. Browm, Vulg. Err., iil. 28. 

2. In hot,, bearing or having the nature of a 
spadix. See petuhideous^ vndogen^ and Mono- 
cotyledotwH. 

Also spadicioiis. 
spadices, n. Plural of spadix. 
spadicifloral (spa-di-si-flo'ral), a. [< NL. spa- 
dix {spadic-)^ q. v., + \u flos (flor-), a flower: 
neefloral.li In bot.f having flowers borne on a 
spailix. 

spadicose (spad'i-kos), a. [< L. spadix (-fV-) + 
-om;.] In bol.j spadiccous ; growing on a spadix, 
spadilla (spa-dil'H), n. [See spadillf.'] In the 
game of solo, the queen of spades, which is al- 
ways the highest truiiip. 
spadille, spadilio (sp.i-dil', -yo), n. [< F. sixt- 
aille, < Sp. espadilla •(= It. spadiglia), a small 
sword, the ace of spades, dim. of Sp. espada = 
Pg. espada^ spade (at cards), tlie ace of spades: 
see spade^f spude^.] In card-plat/ ing^ the ace 
of spades at ombre and quadrille. In the fol- 
lowing quotation spadiUc is personifieii as Spa- 
dillio. 

SpadUlio first, unconquerable lord, 

Led off two captive trumps and swept the board. 

Pope, K. of the I.., iil. 40. 

spading-machine (spaMing-fna-sliOn'^), v. A 
uigging-machine. 

spadix (spa'diks), w. : pi. spadices (spa-di'sez). 
[NL., < L. spadiXf < Gr. a branch broken 

off, esp. a palm-brancii, hence palm-oolorod, 
bay, < arrdVy tear, rend, stretch out.] 1. In bot.^ 
a form of inflorescence in plants, in which the 
flowers are closely arranged in a snike or head 
which has a fleshy or thickened racnis. The term 
ia mostly restricted to the Araoem and the palms, and 
further to those eases in which the inflorescence is accom- 
anied by the i>eculiar bract or bracts called a spathe. 
ee outs under Araeem, Indian, and in/Unreecenee. 

2. In (a) The liectocotyius of the male 

ceplialojiod : a specialized part of the fore foot, 
on one side, which becomes heotocotylized, or 
assumes a sexual function. On the opposite 
side ia a corresponding part, not subject to bec- 
tocotylization, called tlie antispadix. (b) In ffy- 
drozoa, the manubrium of the hydromedusans, 
an offset of a blastostyle bearing the genital 
products, like the part of a pea-pod which bears 
the peas, (c) [cap.] A genus of ccelenterates. 
spado (spa'do), n. [L., <^Gr. OTratW, a ouiiuch, 
s cTTTdr, tear, rend, pluck off or out. Cf . spade^^ 
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».] If. A castrated animal ; a gelding. Imp, 
Diet — 2. In dvil law^ one wno from any cause 
has not the power of procreation ; an impotent 
person. 

spadone (8p|ird6'ne), n. [It., aug. of spada^ 
a sword: see spaded, Cf. spadroon.] A long 
and heavy sword, usually one wielded by both 
hands, it was commonly carried without a scabbard, 
behind and across the back, with the handle projecting 
over the right shoulder, or resting on the shoulder as the 
modern rifle at shoulder arms, and for this reason the heel 
of the blade was often covered with leather, there being no 
edge for the first quarter or third part of its length, and 
sometimes a small secondary guard was interposed before 
the shari> part of the blade begins. See cut under second^. 
Heieitt. 

Spadronet (spa-dron'), n. Same m spadone, 
spadroont (spa-drfin'), n, [< F. dial, espadron^ 
¥, espadon =5 Sp. espadon^ a large sword, a 
broadsword, < It. spadone, a sword: see spa- 
done,'] Same as spadone, 
gpae (spa), V, i, and t ; pret. and pp. spaed, ppr. 
^aeing, .[Also spay; < Icel. spa = 8w. fpd = 
Dan. spaa, prophesy; cf. OS. spdhi = OHG. 
spdhi, MHG, spmhe, wise, skilful; OHG. spehon, 
MHG. spehen, G. spdhen, spy: see spyl.] To 
foretell ; divine ; predict from signs or indica- 
tions. [Scotch.] 

Tell me the very minute o’ Uic hour the wean ’s horn, 
and I'll gpae its fortune. Seott, (iuy Mannering, ill. 

Spae-book (spa'buk), n. A book containing 
directions for telling fortunes, etc. [Scotch,] 
spaemaxi (spa'man), n, ; pi. spaemen (-men). A 
fortune-teller; diviner; soothsayer. [Scotch.] 
spaer (spa'^r), w. [< spae 4* -eA,] A spaeman 
orspaewife; a fortune-teller. [Scotch.] 

A ttpaer o’ poor folk’s fortunes. Blaekumod'g Mag. 

spaewife (spa'wif), n, ; pi. spaetvives (-wivz). A 
female fortune-teller. [Scotch,] 

Plague on her for an auld Highland witch and gpaeivife; 
. . . she’ll cast some of her cantrips on the cattle. 

Seott, (/hronicles of the Canongate, xiii. 

spaghetti (Spii-gtd/ti), n. [It., pi. of spaghetto, 
dim. of spa go, a small cord.] A kind of Italian 
macaroni made in the form of cords smaller 
than ordinary macaroni, but several times larger 
than the threads of vermicelli, 
spagirief (spa^ir'ik), a, and n, [Also spagyrie, 
spagyriek; = r,spaginqne; irreg. formed (it is 
said by Paracelsus )< Gr.aTrdj’, rend, tear, stretch 
out, + dyttpffv, bring or collect together.] I. 
a, (Chemical or alchemical; pertaining to chem- 
istry as taught by Paracelsus and his followers. 

It was a huge diligence and care of the Divine mercy 
that discoverea to man the secrets of wpaguric medicines. 

,/ey. Taylor, Workii(od. 1886), I. 904. 

n. ». A chemist, especially one devoted to 
alchemical pursuits. 

spaghrlcalt (spa-jir'i-kal), a. [Also spagyrical, 
spagerical ; < sjtagiric + -a/.] Same as spagiric. 
spagiristf (spaj'i-rist), n, [Also spagyrist; < 
spagir(ie) 4- -ist] A Paracelsian chemist or 
physician of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury; a follower of Paracelsus in regarding in- 
organic chemistry as the basis of medica) know- 
ledge. 

No more than I can |tcll] who initiated Mr. Boyle among 
the Spagyriets, before 1 had the honour to know him. 

jRvelyn, To Mr. Wotton. 

SPahee. spaki (spa'he, -hi), n, [Formerly also 
spachi; =; F. 8i)ahiy < Turk. = Pers. Hind. 
sipdhi: Boe sepoy,] 1. A member of the corps 
or Turkish cavalry organized in the fourteenth 
century on a feudal basis, who fought in a very 
disonlerly manner, and were disbanded soon 
after serving as the chief instruments in the 
suppression of the Janizaries in 1826. 

ButtheNpae^iMand Janixaries . . . are the Nerves and 
Supporters of the Turkish Monarchy. 

Sandye, Travailes (ed. 167.U P* 38. 

2. One of the corps of native Algerian cavalry 
in the French service, originally formed from 
the Tiirkish spahees serving in Algeria at the 
time of the French conquest, 
spall. 8co spale^, spate*, 

Spairge (spSrj), v, t A Scotch form of sparge, 
spait, n. See spate, 

spaive (spav), v, t A dialectal variant of spay'^, 
Spake^ (spak), n. A Scotch form of spokd. 

Your oago shall be made o* the beaten gold, 

And the spdkee o’ ivorie. 

May Crifmn (AUingham’s Ballad-book, p. 247). 

spake'^. An archaic or poetic preterit of speak, 
8pake‘'^t« [ME., also ^ak, spae, < Icel. spakr, 
quiet, gentle, wise, = Sw. spak ss Dan. spag, 
quiet, gentle, tame.] 1. (juiet; tame. 

Hyt sate by hym so tpake. 

Bob, (^Brunne, Handlyng Synne, 1. 7486. 


9. Beady; prompt. 

Idpae to uvei and slaw to g^. 

(HdBnff. Horn. (ed. MbrrlsX 1 806. 
Skakelyt, adv, [ME., also spakhj, spakli, ygaeU; 
, < spdke^ + -lyK] Quickly ; speedily ; nimbly. 

Spek to me epaHi or i spille sone. 

WiUUm qf PaJtwne (E. E. T. S.), L 1636. 
One semblable to the Samaritan and some-del to Piers the 
Plowman, 

Barfote on an asse bakko botelees cam prykye, 

Wythoute spores oUier spere epaklicheno loked. 

P»er« Plowman (B)^ xvlil. 12. 
The blode sprente owtte, and sprede as the horse spryngos, 
And ho sproulex fulle spakely, bot spekes he no more. 

Mwie Arthwe (£. E. T. S.), 1. 2068. 

spake-net (spak'net), n, [< spake^ 4 net^,] A 
net for catching crabs. Halliwell, 

Spalacidflfl (spa-las'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < Spalax 
C-ae-) + A family of my omorphic ro- 

dents, typifled by the genus Spalax; the mole- 
rats proper, having small or rudimentary eyes 
and ears, short tail and limbs, and fossorial fore 
l?eet and claws: divided into two subfamilies, 
Spalacinse and Bathyerginse, Also Aspaladdse, 
and formerly Georychiclm, See cuts under Ba- 
thyergus, mole-rat, and Jthisomys, 

SpalacinSB (spal-a-si'ne), n, pi, [NL., < Spalax 
{-ac-) 4 -insB,] A subfamily of Spalacidee, in- 
cluding the typical mole-rats, in which the 
mandibular angle is in relation with the socket 
of the lower incisor. See Spalax, Also A^)a- 
laeinae. 

spalacine (spaFa-sin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Spalacidm of Spalacinse, 

SpalacopodidSB (•spaFa-ko-pod'i-de), n. pi, 
[NL.,< Spalacopus {-pod-) -4 -tdse,] A family of 
nystricomorphic rodents, named by Lilljeborg 
(1866) from the genus Spalacopus, it is inexactly 
equivalent to the Octodontidx of authors, but includes the 
prehensile-tailed porcupines (Cerco2a6in/e). It was divided 
by Qill (187^ intr> four subiarhilies, Octodonti7tse,Cteno> 
dadylinm, Kchimyinm (Echinomyirkse), and Ceremaibinte, 
See Octodontidsg. 

Spalacopus (sija-lak'o-pus), 71. [NL. (Wagler, 
1832), < Gr. OTrd^ja^ {oirn'AaK-), a mole, -r oroT'f =: 
E. foot] The name-giving genus of Spalaco- 
podidse, now a member of the family Octodon- 
tidse and subfamily OctodouUnse, The ears are 
rudimentary, the tail is short, and the fore claws are short- 
er than theh digits. The skull and teeth resemble those 
of Sehizodm. There arc two South American species, of 
fossorial habits, constructing extensive subterranean bur- 
rows in which they live. 'J'hey have been called poepha- 
gomes, from a synonymous genus Poephagomye. 

Spalax (spa'laks), n, [NL. (Giildenst&dt), < 
(^r. (TTrdAaf, also and doTrdXof, a mole.] 

The typical genus of mole-rats, subfamily S2)a- 
lacinm, having th(» eyes rudimentary and cov- 
ered with skin. It contains S. typhlue, the slepex or 
blind mole-rat of Europe, the most completely mole-like 
of the rodents in general appearance, habits, and adapta- 
tive modifications of structure. Also Aspalax. See out 
under mole-rat 

spald^ (sp&ld), V, [Also dial, spaud; < ME. spal- 
den, spaivden, < MD. spalden = MLG. sjmlden, 
spolden = OHG. spaltan, MHG. G. spalten O 
Dan. spalte), split, cleave; akin to .^etd, spell**, 
et.spall^, spah^. Hence Afpa/fi.] I.f fmxw?. To 
splinter; cdiip. 

Be thane sperls wharo sproungenc, spalAdyd chippys. 

Morle Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3700. 

II. intrans. To founder, as a ship. [Prov. 
Eng., in form spaud,] 

spald^t (Bpfi.ld), n, [Also (Sc.) spauld, spawld; 
I ME. spalde, spawde; a var. of spaW: see 
spall^,] The shoulder. 

Ly stille therin now and roste, 

1 kepe nothynge of thi coste 
Ne noghte of tnl spalde. 

Perceval, 1. 796. (HMtveU.) 

The bu) . . . lenand his ^Id to the stok of ane tre. 

Gavin Douglas, .^neid, xii. 410. 

spalder (spAl'd^r), n, [< spaUD + -er^,] In 
stone-working, a workman who spalls or scales 
off small flakes by the use of a heavy ax-shaped 
hammer, or muckle-hammor. 
spalding-knife (spfi.Fding-mf), n, A knife for 
splitting codflsh. E, H. Knight 
spale^ (spal), t ; pret. and pp. spaled, ppr. 
foaling, [A var. of spaU^, split, etc. : see spa7A.] 
To break up. 

spale^ (spalh a. [Also spail; < ME. spate; cf. 
Icel. spdlr {spat-), a rail, bar, short piece, bit; 
in part a var. of speal^, spell^, in part appar. 
due to spale^, v , : see spell*, and cf. spalU,] 1. 
A chip or splinter of wood. [Old Eng. and 
Scoten.] — 2. In ship-building, one of a num- 
ber of cross-bands fastened temporarily to the 
frames to keep them in place until properly se- 
cured. Also called spating, 
spale^ (spal), V, t, [Also spail; perhaps a par- 
ticular use of spalc^,] In mining, to inflict a 



ine upon for breach of some role of the mine. 
WeaU, 

(sp&l)) V. [Also apawl; a later form of 
maltfX. in part due to spoWi, n,] I, trana. 1. 
To split; splinter; chip; speoilically, in mining ^ 
to chip or break up rou^ly, as ore, prepara- 
tory to Bortinff the material. — 2. [< spallX, ».] 
To keep (the &ames of a ship) at their proper 
distance apart. 

11. intrans. To wlinter ; chip; give off spalls. 
paUi (spW), ». I^lso apawl; < ME. apatle; a 
var. of apelliy apeal^y etc., in part due to apaVXy 
V , ; see spell^, and cf. apald^y apaU^J] A chip or 
splinter thrown off, as in chopping or hewing ; 
now specifically, in fnasonrvy a piece of stone 
chipped off bv a blow of a hammer or mallet, 
pail^, spawl^ (spdil), n. [Also apauly and 
formerly apaldy apauld; < ME, ^apauUy ^yaldCy 
apawdCy < OF. eapaule, ^eapatddey P. 4paule = 
Sp. Pg. eapafda = It. spallay the shoulcter, < L. 
apatulOy a broad blade: see spatula. Cf. epau-^ 
The shoulder. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
Their mlghtie strokes their haberjeons dismayld, 

And naked made each others manly i^aUe$. 

Spenser, K. Q., II. vi. 29. 

ipallier (spary6r), ». [Also spaliard; cf. aiyad- 
tard."] A laborer in tin-works. Ilalliwell. 
tpalling-floor (sp4'ling-fldr), n. A clear space 
on the ground^ a low platform, or something 
similar, on which ores are spalled, 
malling-haxnmer (spfi,' ling-ham "6r), n. A 
heavy ax-like hammer with a chisel-edge, used 
for rou^h -dressing stone by chipping off small 
flakes; in mmm( 7 ,any hammer with which spall- 
ing is done. 

Bpalpeen (spaPpen), n. [< Ir. spailpin^ a mean 
fellow, rascal, stroller (= Gael, spailpeany a 
mean fellow, a fop), < spailpy a beau, also pride, 
self-conceit, = Gael, spailp, pride, self-conceit; 
ef. spailpy strut, walk affectedly.] A mean fol- 
low ; a rascal : a term of contempt, or of con- 
temptuous pity, for a man or boy. [Irish.] 

The spalpeen! turned into a huokeen that would be a 
aquireeii, but can't. Miss Edgeworth, lioye and i^aw, i. 4. 

Bpalt^ (spalt), V, [An altered form of spald^y 
prob. due to a pp. spalt. Cf. spalt^.] To split 
off, as large splinters from a piece of timber in 
working it. [Prov. Eng.] 
fipalt‘^ (spoilt), a. [Appar. < spalO-y perhaps 
through the pp. spalt.] If. Brittle; liable to 
break or split. 

Of all oke growing in England, the porke oke is the Boft- 
«8t, and far more siKtlt and brickie than the hedge oke. 
Harrison, Descrip. ot Eng., ii. 22 (Holinshed’s Chron., I.). 

2. Frail ; clumsy ; heedless ; pert, flalliwcll. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

apalt*^ (spfi,lt), n. [< G. spalt{~stein)y spalt, lit. 
^splinter-stone,^ < spalten, split (see spalt^), + 
steiny stone.] A whitish scaly mineral, used to 
promote the fusion of metals. 

.span^ (span), V.; pret. and pp. spannedy ppr. 
spanning. [< ME. spannen, < AS. spannariy span- 
nan (pret. spednn), gespannaiiy bind, connect, = 
D. spannnny stretch, bend, hoist, cock (a gun), 
hitch (horses), = MLG. LG. spannm = OHG. 
^annauy MHG. G. spanneuy extend, connect, = 
Icel. spennuy span, clasp, = 8w. s])dnnay stretch, 
strain, draw, = Ban. spaendey stretch, strain, 
span, buckle; spauy perhaps, with present for- 
mative -n, < V spa, extend, in Gr. <nrdeiv, andvy 
draw, draw out (see spasm^ L. sjtatiumy exten- 
sion, space (see space). Cf. spin, speed.] I, 
trans. If. To stretch or spread out ; extend in 
continuity ; give extent to. 

My right hand hath spanned [spread out, R. V.] the 
heavens. Isa. xlviii. IS. 

2. To stretch from side to side or from end to 
eud of; extend over or across; continue through 
or over the extent of. 

This soul doth span the world. O. Ilerhert, Content 

The Rhyndacus is still ttfmnnied by an ancient bridge of 
three arches. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 295. 

The existing church shows portions of work a tlionsand 
years apart, and spans nearly the whole of Aquileian his- 
tory. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 63. 

8. To make a stretch or reach along, over, or 
around ; measure or cover the span of ; grast) ; 
specifically, to measure or encompass with tne 
hand, the little finger and thumb being extended 
as far as possible: as, to span a stream with a 
log or a bridge ; to span a personas wrist. 

Thenne the kinge spanes his spere. 

Avawyng qf Arthur, st. 13. (SkeaL) 
Oft on the well-known spot I fix my eye^ 

And span the distance that between us lies. 

TickeU, An Epistle. 

How your plump arms, that were^ have dropped away 1 
1 can itpon them. Browning, Pippa Passey iU. 
364 
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4t. To ooek by the use of a spanner, as a wheel- 
lock musket or pistol. 

Every man, officer and soldieir having a pistol ready 
spawn'd in one hand. Clarendon, CivU War^ III. 248. 

6. Naut.f to confine with ropes : as, to ^an the 
booms. — 6. To shackle the legs of, as a horse ; 
hobble. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. intrans. 1. To measure off or mark dis- 
tances from point to point; make distinct 
stretches in going, as a 8i»aii-worm or measur- 
ing-worm does. 

If the whale is spanni'ng, i. e. swimming in a decided 
direction and appearing at the surface at intervals more 
or less regular, less caution is observed. 

Ensyc. Brit., XXIV. 626. 

2. To be matched for running in haniess ; form 
a span : as, the horses man well. [U. S.] 
spanl (span), n. [< ME. spannvy sponnCy < AS. 
spafiy a span (def. 4), gespany a joining, connec- 
tion, = ly.spany a span, a team of horses, = OHG. 
spannay MHG. G. spannc (> It. spanna = OF. 
espany F. empan) =: Icel. spimn {spann-) = Sw. 
mann =s Dan. spandy a span; from the verb.] 1 . 
The full extent or course over which anything 
is stretched or prolonged; the space or lime 
covered or included between terminal points; 
entire reach from end to end or from side to 
side : as, the span of life ; the sjtan of a bridge. 
As used ot physical things, span is understood as the actual 
or net space or distance between bounding lines or sur- 
faces ; hence, the ipan of an arch is the length of the open- 
ing between the inner faces of its abutments. Compare 
def. 2. Often used figuratively. 

The brief span of Roman literature, strictly so called, 
was suddenly closed under a variety oi infiuences. 

Maine, Village Communities, p. 881. 

Two arches over the same span of river, supposing the 
hutments ai ‘0 at the same depth, are cheaper than one. 

Buskin, Elements of Drawing. 

Yea, Manhood hath a wider span 

And larger privilege of life than man. 

Lowell, Comm. Ode. 

2. A part or division of something between 
terminal points: as, a bridge of ten spans, in 
this sense a span would comprise the distance from the 
middle line of one pier or support to that of the next, the 
whole number of spans including the entire length of the 
structure. 1 The decision of the case referred to in the first 
<iuotation turned upon the distinction between senses 1 
and 2.] 

The word span does not, even in architecture, always 
mean a pait of a structure. It is, perhaps, as often used 
to denote the distance or space between two columns. 
Such is the obvious import of the term as used in the act 
under consideration, not merely as a part of the structure 
Itself, but the measure of the distance between the piers 
of the bridge. 

U. S. Supreme Ct., March, 1888. {Judge Lamar.) 

Tlie channel spans were built out from the central pier 
and from the adjacent fianking spans without the use of 
false works in either channel. Scribner’s Mag., IV. 82. 

3. Extent of stretch, physical or mental; dis- 
tance over which anything may be extended ; 
reach or grasp, as of the memory or of i»ercep- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Between the ages of eight and nineteen the span of 
school-girls increases from 6 to 7.9 for letters, and from (!.6 
to 8.6 for numerals. Span increases not only with age, 
but with rank in class, and it is suggested that a “ stan- 
dard span" be added to the items for anthropumetric nica- 
surenient. Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1. 198. 

4. As a measure, originally, the extent between 
the tips of the thumb and little finger when 
stretened out: the oldest use of the word in 
English. The span belongs to the system of long mea- 
sure to which the cubit and fingerbreadth belong. It has 
always been considered as half a cubit, and still is so in 
several countries of Asia. The English 8x>au is 9 inches. 
The Swedish spann is an entirely different kind of mea- 
sure. 

Spanne, mesure of the hand. Palmus. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 467. 

Whyche Morteys vs In Depnesso ij Spannys to the botom ; 
the brede ys suinwhat more thane a Spanne. 

Torkington, Diarle of Eng. Travell, p. 43. 

Atween his shoulders was ae span, 

About his middle war but three. 

The Wee Wee Man (Child’s Ballads, 1. 126). 

5. Figuratively, any short space or period; a 
brief or limited extent or course ; a relatively 
small measure of continuity. 

Behold, thou hast made my days as it wore ai^n long. 

Book of Commm, Prayer, Psalter, xxxlx « 

For the refreshing of that one span of ground (iod lets 
fall a whole shower of rain. Donne, Sermons, x. 

Thyself but Dust; thy Stature but a Span, 

A Moment thy Duration ; foolish Man ! 

Prior, Solomon, i. 

0. The hand with the fingers outspread, as for 
measuring or for grasping a handful of some- 
thing. [Rare.] 

And my ('onductor, with bis spans extended, 

Took of the earth, and, with his fists well filled, 

He threw it into those rapacious gullets. 

Longfdlow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, vi. 25. 


ffpaae 

7. yaut.y a rope fastened at both ends so that 
a purchase may be hooked to its bight; also, 
a double rope having thimbles attached be- 
tween its two parts, used as a fair-leader for 
ropes. — 8. (a) In the United States (from the 
original Butch usAge), a pair of horses or 
mules harnessed together ; particularly, a pair 
of horses usually driven together, or matclied 
for driving or work, (h) In South Africa, 
t/wo or more yokes of oxen or bullocks attached 
to a wagon or a plow. For a wagon the span may 
consist of from twelve to twenty animals, and for a plow 
of six or eight. 

span^. An archaic preterit of spin. 

span^ (span), adv. [The first element in the 
compound span-new eiToneously taken as a 
separate word: see span-new , and cf. spick-and- 
span.] Wholly; entirely; freshly: as, my hands 
are span clean (sometimes spandy clean). Bart- 
lett. [Colloq., U. 8.] 

spansemia, spanseinic. See manemia, etc. 

span-beam (span 'hem), n. Tne long, horizon- 
tal wooden beam into which the vertical axis 
canying the drum of a horse-whim is pivoted. 

span-block (span'blok), n. Naut., one of two 
blocks seized into each bight of a span and 
hung across a masthead for various uses. 

spancel (span'sel), n. [< MB. spanseely spansel, 
a tether for a horse, a stretched rope, B. man- 
sely a stretched rope (= G. spann-seily a tether), 
< spannen (= G. spannm). stretch (= E. span^)y 
4* MB. secly a rope (= OHG. MHG. G. seily a 
rope, cord, = E. 5o?^).] A fastening for the 
hind legs of a horse or cow, or for the legs on 
one side, to prevent the animal from kicking 
or straying; especially, a rope for fettering a 
cow^s hind legs while she is milked ; a tether. 
[Prov. Kng.] 

spancel, a rope to tie a cow's hinder legs. 

Hay (ed. 1674X p. 44. 

spancel (span'sel), V. f. ; pret. and pp. span- 
celed or spanccUedy ppr. spanceling or spanceU 
htig. [< spancely n.] To fasten the legs of with 
a 8j>ancol, as those of a cow or horse to prevent 
the animal from kicking. [Prov. Eng.]— To 
spancel a crab or a lobster, to stick the point of a leg 
into the base of each movable claw, to prevent the animal 
from pinching. This is also done by thrusting a peg Into 
the joint of the nippers or chela). 

spanceled, spancelled (span'seld), a. [< span- 
eti + -ed*^.] In her.y hobbled or fettered to a 
clog: said of ahorse. When the 
bearing is properly depicted, a fore and 
a hinu leg should have each a fetter- 
lock above the hoof and fastened to the 
one end of a heavy clog. 

span-countert (Span'koun '4Ar ) , n . 

[< spandy v.y + ob^. romtter^.] An 
old game in which one player 
threw a counter on the ground, 
and another tried to hit it with his 
counter, or to got so near to it that he could 
span the space between them and touch both 
the counters, in either case he won ; if not, his count- 
er remained where it fell, and became a mark for the first 
player, and so alternately till the game was won. The 
game was apparently similar to that of pitching pennies, 
and it was also called span-farthing and span-feather. Uni. 
liwell. 

Tell the king from mo that, for his father’s sake, Henry 
the Fifth, in whose time boys went to span-counter for 
French crowns, I am content he shall reign. 

Shak., 2 Hon. VI., iv. 2. 166. 

span-dogs (span'dogz), n. pi. A pair of iron 
bars liiiked together at one end and having 
sharp hooks at the other, used for grappling 
timber. See cut under dog. 

spandrel (8i>an'drel), n. [Also spandrily for- 
merly splaundrcly spatnidere ; origin obscure.] 
In areh.y the triangular space comprehended be- 
tween the outer curve or extrados of an arch, 
a horizontal line drawn tJirough its apex, and 
a vortical line through its springing; also, the 
wall-space between the outer nioliiings of two 
arches and a horizontal line or string-course 
above them, or between these outer moldings 
and (he iiitrados of another arch rising nbov<^ 
and inclosing the two. in medieval arohltectnro 
the spandrels are often ornamented with tracery, sculp- 
tured foliage, and the like. See cut on following page. 

spandrel-wall (sjian'drel-wal), //. A wall built 
on tlie extrados of an arch, filling in the span- 
drel. 

spandy (span'di), adv. A dialectal extension 
of span^. [Colloq., New Kng.] 

Thirty gentlemen with spandy clean faces and hands 
were partaking of refreshment. 

L. M. Aleott, Hospital Sketches, p. 819. 

spans (span ), V. (. ; pret. and pp. spanedy ppr. 
spaning. [< ME. manetty < AS. spanan (pret. 
8pe6n)y wean (= D. spaneuy spenen ss OHG, 
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spaugs (spang), «. 

[Seote* 


piece of glittering material, such as i 
hence, any small sparkling object, 
spanf^les were often lozenge-Bbaped ; now the^ 


Bpa&iah 


[< ME. apangel^ spangele^ 
M 1. A small 


Sculptured Spandrel.— Cloisters of Mont St. Michel au I’dril de In 
Mer, Normandy; r^th century. 

{hu)imennany G. spaum, sprfiev); cf. AS. spana 
=s MD. spenVf D. spefiti = I(M‘1. tipeni^ an udder: 
see To wean. Ijevins^ Manip. Vocab. 

[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
spanemia, ^ansemia (spa-ne'mi-a), n. [NL. 
spanmmia. \ Gr. <T7rac/jf, scarce, rare, 4- amo, 
blood.] In patiml,^ poverty of the blood; hy- 
dremia. Also, rarely, spanemy, 
spanemic, spanssmic (spa-nem'ik), a. and m. 
[< spanemifif fijjanmmiay 4- -fc,] I. a. In med,^ 
relating to spanemia ; having the property of 
inipoverishing the blood ; liydromic. 

II. n. A medicine having th(^ power of im- 
poverishing the blood. 

spanemy (spa-no 'mi), v, [< NL. spanspmia: 
see spancmUi.’] Same as frpauemia, [Rare.] 
Span-farthingf (8pan'far''''THiiig), w. [< span^y 
v.y 4- oh farthinff,] Satnv hh f<paji-eoioiter, 

Hla chief solace is to steal down and play at ^r{far- 
thirty with the page. Suift, Modern Education. 

Span-feathorf (span'feTH"fr), w. [< span^y v,y 4- 
oh^, fenthfr.'] Same an spau-eounter, 
Bpan-fire-new (span'fir'mi' ), a. Same as span- 
new y flre-new, [I^ov. Eng.] 

Spang^t (spang), n. [< ME. S 2 )angj < AS. spangcy 
also gc-spong, a clasp, brooch, = Ml). sjmngCy 
I), spang = MLG. sponge = OHG. spangd, MHG. 
G. sponge, y a clasp, brooch, buckle, ornament, = 
Icel. sjninoy a tdasp, stutl, spangle, etc.; root ob- 
scure. Tiie Gaol, spang, a spangle, is prob. < E. 
Hence spangle.'] A shiuing ornament or ob- 
ject; a spangle. 

Our plumes, our and nl our qneint aray ! 

Oageniyne, Steele Gluh, p. 377. 
i. All set with sparvjs of glitt'riug stars untold. 

Baeon, Paiaphrase of Psalm civ. 
Glistering copper f^ngs, 

That glisten in the iyer ui the ('oiirt. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., iii. 1. 

spang^t (spang), r. t. [< spangd, ?<.] To set- 
with bright points; star or 8])angle. 

Upon his head ho wore a hunter’s liat 
Of crimson velvet, ttpanad with stares of gold. 

Bamejield, Cassandra (1595). {Nares.) 

Spang'^ (spang), V, [A var. or collateral fonu 
of spanki, move quickly, perhaps duo to asso- 
ciation with spring ^ret. sprang).'] I, intro ns. 
To leap; spring. [I^ov. Eng, and Scotch.] 

An I could hut hae gotten some decent claes on, I wad 
liae Kpanyed out o’ bod. SetAJt, Old Mortality, vli. 

. II. trans. To cause to spring; set forcibly 
in motion ; throw with violence. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

She came up t-o the table with a fantastic spring, and 
spanged down the sparkling mass on it 

C. JHeade, Never too Late to Mend, Ixv. (Davies.) 

span^'^ (spang), n. [< spangd, v.] A spring; a 
leaping or springing up ; a violent blow or 
movement. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Set roasted beef and pudding on the opposite side o' the 
pit o’ I’ophet, and an Englishman will make a spang at it. 

Scott, Hob Roy, xxviii. 
He went swinging by the rope back to the main stem of 
the tree, gave it a fierce i^ng with his feet, and . . . got 
au inch nearer the window. C. Reads, Um Cash, xUii. 

spangd (spang), V. [Appar. a corrupt form of 
span^.] To hitch; fasten. [Scotch.] 

To spav^j horses, or fasten them to the chariot. 

HoUyhand, Dictionary, 1598. (HMwOl.) 


_ [Cf. tmanXy t?.] A span. 

Scotch.] 

spangle (spang'gl), n. _ 
spangylly a spangle; dim. of spang\ 

metal foil; 
t. Formerly 
they are usually 
circular, very small, and sewed upon theatrical and other 
garments through holes with which they are pierced. In 
old embroidery they were of many forms. 

Thus in a starry night fond children cry 

For the rich spangles that adorn the sky. Waller. 

A fine young penonage in a coat all over spangUs. 

Ora,y, Letters, I. 205. 
2. One of the small metal clasps used in fas- 
tening the tapes and wires of a hoop-skirt. — 8, 
A spongy excrescence on the oak. See oaJe- 
spangle. 

spangle (spang'gl), n . ; pret. and jm. spangledy 
ppr. spangling. [< spangle, w.] I. trans. To 
set or cover with many small bright objects or 
points; especially, to decorate with spangles, 
as a garment. 

What stars do tpangle heaven with such beauty? 

SlMk,, T. of the S., Iv. 5. 81. 

n. intrans. To glitter; glisten, like anything 
set with spangles. [Rare.] 

Tassils spangtynge ynne the sunne, 

Muche glorious to beholde. 

Chattertan, Brlstowe Tragedy, st. 67. 

Spangled (spang'gld), a. [< spangle 4- -ed^.] 
Adorned with spangles; set with many small 
bright objects. Compare star-spangled. 

Her skin pure dimity, yet more fair, being spangled here 
and there with a golden freckle. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, il. 1. 
Spangled coquette, u small and very gorgeously colored 
crosteu hummltig-bird, Lopftemis remrue. 

Spangler (spang'gR‘r), n. [< spangle 4- -er ^ .] 
One who or that which spangles. 

O Maker of sweet poets ! dear delight 
Of this fair world and all its gentle livers ; 

Spangler (»f clouds, halo of crystal rivers. 

Keats, 1 Stood Tiptoe upon a Little Hill. 

spangling-machine (spang'gUng-ma-shen'O? n. 

A machine for fitting the clasi>8 or spangles 
used in clam])ing together the tapes and wires 
of a hoop-skirt. E. H. Knight. 
spangly (spang'gli), a. [< spangle 4- -yl.] Re- 
sembling spangles ; having the glittering effect 
produced by many bright points. 

Bursts of spangly light. KeaU, Endymion, i. 

Spangolite (spang 'go -lit), n. [Named after 
Norman Spang of Pittsburgh, Penn.] A rare 
mineral occurring iu hexagonal crystals of an 
omerald-gi*oen color, and having perfect basal 
cleavage, it is a basic sulphate of copper and alu- 
minium, containing a small percentage of emortn. It is 
found with cuprite in Arizona. 

Spaniard (spau'ytlrd), n. [= I). Spanjaard; 
with suffix -ard (cf. G. Dan. Spanier = Sw. Spa- 
nioTy with suffix cognate with ~er^)y < Spain (G. 
Spanieny etc.), < L. Spain, < Ui8j)aniy 

the inhabitants of Hispania or Spain. The 
Rom. adj. is F. espagnol Q ME. Sjminoldey n.) = 
Sp. Espaflol = Pg. Hespanhol =r It. Spagnuoloy 
< ML. NL. Himaniolnsy < L. Bispaniaj Spain 
(whence ult. E. spaniel). The L. adjectives 
are HispannSy HisjmniensiSy and Bispanions (see 
Ilispanie).] A native or a citizen of Spain, a 
kingdom of southwestern Europe, forming the 
greater part of the Iberian peninsula ; in gen- 
eral, a member of the Spanish race, of mixed 
C-eltic, Latin, Gothic,^ Arabic, and other ele- 
ments, but now ranked as one of the Latin 
peoples. 

spaniel (span'yel or span'el), n. and a. [Early 
mod. E. also spanml; < ME. spaniely spanzelle, 
spaynyely spaynely spane^eole, \ OF, esmgneuly 
cspagnol, F. ^agnetily a spaniel, orig. (jF! chieu 
cspagnol,F.cm€n^pagneulyB.Bpisimmdog] < Sp. 
Espafioly Spanish : see Spaniard.] I, 1 . A dog 
of a domestic breed, of medium and small sizes, 
with a lon^ silky and usually curly coat, long, 
soft, drooping ears, feathered tail and stem, of 
docile, timid, and affectionate disposition, much 
used for sporting purposes and as pets. The 
most usual colors are liver and white, red and white, or 
black and white, in broken or massed areas, sometimes 
deep brown or black on the face or breast, with a tan mark 
over the eye. Spaniels sport or are bred into many strtiins, 
and three classes of them arc sometimes distinguished : 
land- or fidd‘SpanieU, including the cocker and springer; 
water-spaniels; and toy spaniels, as the King Charles and 
the Blenheim. I'he English spaniel is a superior and very 
pure breed /and, althou^ tne name spaniel would seem 
to indicate a Spe^nish origin, It is most probably indige- 
nous. This dbg was used in the days of falooniy to start 
the game. The King Charles is a small black-and-tan 
variety of the spaniel ; the Kenhelm is similar, but white 
marked with red or yellow; both should have a rounded 
head with short muzzle, full eyes, and weU-fHuged ears 


and feet. The Maltese dew and the llon>dog are also smsU 
toy spaniels, used as lap-dogs. The water-spaniels, largo 
and small, differ from the common sxMuniel in the rougn- 
ness of their coats, and in uniting the aquatic propensi- 
ties of the Newfoundland dog with the fine hunting quali- 
ties of their own race. Leading strains of the springera 
are the Clumber, Norfolk, and Sussex, In different coTors. 
2. Figuratively, a mean, cringing, fawning 
person; a blindly submissive follower: from 
the characteristics of the spaniel in relation to 
its master, or when in a state of fear. 

He, unhappy man ! whom your advancement 
Hath ruin’d by neing spaniel to your fortunes, 

Will curse he train'd me hither. Ford, Fancies, iii. 8. 

n. a. Like a spaniel ; fawningly submissive ; 
mean; servile; cringing. 

Low-crooked court'sies, and base ^n»^-fawning. 

Shale., «i. C., iii. 1. 48. 

spaniel (span'yel or span'el), v. [< spaniely w.} 
1, intrans. To fawn; cringe; bo obsequious. 
Churchill. 

n. trans. To follow like a spaniel. Shak.y 
A. and C., iv. 12. 21, 

Spauiolate (span'i-o-lat), v. t. [< Bp. En^tafiol, 
Spanish (see ^aniel)y 4* -ate^.] Same as S 2 xmi- 
otise. Sir P. Sidney (Kingsley in Davies). ^ 

spaniolite (span'i-o-lit), n. A name given by 
Breilhaupt to a variety of schwatzite. 

Spaniolize (span'i-o-llz), v. t. [< OF. Espagno- 
User; as Spaniol(ate) 4- -ize. Cf. Hispaniolize.] 
To make Spanish iu character or sentiments ; 
Hispaiiiolize. [Rare.] 

A tympany otSpanidlized bishops swaggering in the fore- 
tup of thu state. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

and n. 

:= 1). Spaansch = 

(ML. reflex Spanisem); as Spam (see Spamard) 
4- -isli^.] I, a. Of or pertaining to Spain or 

a Bpahiard or Spaniards Spanish arbor-vine^ 

Armada, bayonet, black. Soe the nouns.— spaniab 
bean. See scarlet nmner, under runner.— SpanUb ber- 
rlea. See Persian henries, u nder Persian. — Spanlsb blue- 
bell. Same as Sm^h sgvill.— BpanlBb oroom. See 
hroomi, 1.— Spal^BbUCkeye. See buckeye. — Bpanlflh 
buglOBB. Same mManet, 2.— BpanlBb burton. See 
burton.— BpanlBb calalu. see PAjytolocca.— SpanlBb 
campion. See Spanish carnation, cedar, 

chalk. Sec the nouns.— Spanish catarrh. Same as 
influenza, 1.— Spaniab chair, a stuffed and upholstered 
chair witli deep seat and high back, made soft and luxuri- 
ous, but without arms.— BpaniBb chestnut. Beoc/u>«f- 
nut, 1.— Spanish cloak. Bee cloak, 1.— Spanish clover. 
Bee R/cAurdffonia.— Spanish cress, a pepperwort, Lepi- 
diurnCardamines; also, anuthercriiciferous plant, Carn'ch- 
tera VeU/e (Vella unnim).— Spanish CTOBS. Bee crossU 
—Spanish curlew. («) The white ibis, Eudodmus albus : 
a bad misnomer, f Southern I'. S.] (6) The long-bfljed 
curlew, Kumenvus longirostris. [Local, IJ. S.] — Sp 
dagger. Same as da/;/;cr-p2unt.— Spanish eR 
trrmcewood. ~ Bpanlsh epoch or era. See era. ~ 
iBh ferreto. sue/errefo.— Spanish fever. See 5 
fever, under Teimn.— Spanlui fOX, fumaoe. See the 
nouns. -Spanish fly. (a) A blister-beetle ; a cantbarid, 
as Canthans or Lytta vesieatoria, a meloid beetle found in 
middle and soutlierii Europe and southwestern Asia, where 
it feeds upon ash, lilac, and other trees. It undergoes hy- 
permetamorphosis, and in its early stages is a parasite in the 
nests of wild bees of the genus Ceratina. See cut under 
Cantharis. (b) A prepiu'ation of Spanish flies ; cantharides 
used as a vesicant.— Bpanish-fly ointment. See (nut- 
Spanish fowl, a breed of the domestic hen, more 
exactly called white-faced black Spanish. They are fowls 
of fair size and stately carriage, of glossy greetdsh-hlack 


Spanish (span'ish), a. and n. [< ME. Spainisc 
' = G. Spanisch = Sw. Dan. Spansk 


plumage, with high red comb, single and deeply sen'ate, 
large red wattles, and the ear-lobes and entire side of the 
face enameled white. The flesh is superior, and the hen is 
an excellent layer of large white eggs.— Danish gourd, 
the winter squash, CucurbUa maadma . — raanish grass. 
Same as esparto.— Spanish hyacinth, Hyanuthus. 
— Spanish Jasmine. Bee Jasminum . — Spanish Juice. 
SeeJicinrioe, 2.— Spanish Jimlper, Jwnijjfrws thurifera.- 
Spanish lace. See facc.-&anlsh lady, a labroid fish, 
aarpe or Bodianus rvfus. cPHie I'aribbean and neighbor- 
ing seas.— Spanish leather, lobster, mackerel See the 
nouns.— Spanish licorice, the common licorice.— Span- 
ish mahogany. See mahogany, 2.— Spanish ma£a, for- 
merly the northeast oosst of South America, between the 
Orinoco river and the isthniiisof Panama, and the adjoin- 
ing part of the Caribbean sea.— Spanish motion. See 
9nonorti.-'Spanl8h moBB. Same as Span- 

ish n, in priuting, the letter n with a curved line (Sip. 
tUde) over it (A), reckoned as the sixteenth letter in the 
Spanish alphabet It marks the omission of an original i, 
and preserves Its coalesced sound, as in Mspafia ^s-pk’- 
nyk) for Hispania^ Spain, corresponding to yn in Italian 
and French. - Spanish needles. See Ruf a9Uf, 1. — Span- 
ish nut. See nut.— Spanish oak, an oak, Queroue fat- 
cata. of the southern United States. Its wood Is largely 
used for fuel, and to some extent for other purpoaes ; its 
bark is rich in tannin. Also red-oak, and sometimes Tur* 
' oak. The swamp Spanish oak is the pin-oak.— Span- 
. .. . ^ Spanish parra- 

, Bfiiaman 


unrK IB ricn in laiin 
key oak. Theswamj 

ish oyster-plant, 
keet, the violet gre 


grosbeak, LoooigiUa vUAaeea, a 


Weapons, p. 18.- 

See the nouns.- 


‘ Spanish 

potato, ^ee the nor 
ment of the horisson.' 


_ _ the L 

Mtda atoppar. 

. , See the nonns.— 

of woolen fabric. JR JET. Knight. 

—Spanish mf^ Same as lueeme.- Spimlsh tyM 
of pooltiy, an economically important group of varieties 
of the domestic hen, originating in the lands bordering 


sword, tinder, ^ 

SiMuiish strlj^, akinB 



Spuldi 

on the Mediterranean, and oharaoteriitlo ot that logion. 
The dlaposltion of theie fowls is restless and vivacious ; 
the form somewhat slender, approaching the ffames; comb 
typicalljr high and deeply serrated, although there are 
rose-oombed varieties of some of the breeds ; sise small 
to medium. The hens are non-sitters, and very superior 
layers ; the eggs are^whlte. The colors vary according to 
the breed. The ear-lobes are enameled-white. The group 
includes the Ancona, Andalusian, Leghorns, Minorcas, and 
white-faced black Spanish.— Spaiiuh walnut OU. See 
oil . — Spanish White, see white.-- Spanish woodbine. 
Same as Spawieh arbor-vine. — Spanish wonuseed. See 
womue^.— To ride the Spanish mare, see ride.— To 
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-IcM.] In- 


the compulsion of another. [Golloq., IT. B.] 

n. 1. The language of Bpain^ one of the 
Bosnance languages, but much mixed with 
other elements and altered by them, of its many 
dialects, that of Oastile became the standard form in cul- 
tivated speech and literature, the ^-language of which is 
hence distinctively called CaMUian. It is the prevailing 
language in Mexico, Central America, and those oountiies 
of Soum America which were settled 1^ Spaniards. 

2. A white-faced black Spanish fowl. See 
^oMuh fowl^ under 1. 

Spanish- American (spau'ish-a-mer'i-kan), a. 
and w. I, a. Of or pertaining to the parts of 
America where Spanish is the vemactuar. 

ILn. An Amencau of Spanish blood; a eiti- 
zeu of a Spanish-American state. 
8panish-flag (span'ish-flag'), n. Ascorpcenoid 
nsh, Sehastes ruhrivinctus, of the coast of Cali- 
fornia, attaining a length of hfteeu inches, and 
in life one of the most brilliantly colored fishes 
in American waters. It is pale rose-red, almost 
white, cross-barred with intense crimson, a ooJ- 
oration suggesting the book-name. 

Spank^ <8pangk), V. i, [Cf. Dan. spanke, strut, 
stalk; MLG. freq. spenkeren, IjG. spenkcrHt 
spaldierny cause to run or spring about ^ckly, 
iatr., rim quickly, gallop. Of. To 

move with a quick springing step between a 
trot and a gallop; move quicker and with spirit. 
Bee ispanking^. 

Here « gentlonian in a natty a high-trotting 

home, came epanking tuwardft ub over tlio oomtxion. 

Thackeray, Ix)vel the Widower. 

Bpank^-^ tspangk), V. (Origin obscure; possibly 
a diff. use of MxiwA'l.i 1. tram. 1. To strike 
with the open hand, or with something flat and 
hard ; slap with force on the butto(‘.ks. 

Meg led her son away, feeling a strong desire to epaiik 
the little marplot. L. M. Alcott, Little Women, zxxviii. 

2,. To urge by slapping or striking; impel for- 
lly; drive; produce some specifi-ed effect 
on by spanking or slapping. 

How knowingly did he epank the horses along. 

Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, v. (Davies.) 

H. intram. To pound, beat, or slap the wa- 
ter in sailing, as a boat. »/. A. HemnaJl. 
Bpank*^ (spangk), n. ( < spank*^, r.] A sound- 
ing blow with the open hand or something fiat, 
especially upon the buttocks. 

My mother lifted me cleverly, planted two spanks be- 
hind and passed me to the hands of Mme. 

The Century, XXX VIL 743. 

BPanker^ (spaug'k^r), n. [< spank^ 4- -cri.] 
1. One that takes long strides in walking; a 
fast-going or fteet horse. fColloq.] — 2. Navt., 
a fore-and-aft sail set on the after side of the 
mizzenmast of a ship or bark, its head is extended 
by a boom called the spanker-gaff, and Its foot generally, 


It was formerly 
jonietiines called on English 


but not always, by the spanker-boom, 
called a driver, and is noMeiionietii 
ships a miseen. See cut inller ship. 

8. Someth iug striking, from its unusual size or 
some other peculiarity ; a Stunner, a whopi>er. 
[Colloq.l 

spanker^ (spang'kdr), n. [Appar. for ^spangeVy 
< spang + -crl.] A gold coin. [Prov. Eng.] 
spanker-eel (spang'k6r-el), w. The river-lam- 
prey, Ammoewtes fluviatilis, [Prov. Eng.] 
spanker-gaff (spang'k6r-gaf), n. See f/a/i, 2. 
Spanker-mast (spang ^k6r- mast), /}. See 

masUy 1. 

spanking^ (spang'kdng), a. [Ppr. of spank^y 
V.] 1. Moving with a quick, lively pace ; dash- 
ing; free-going. The Century y XXVll. 108. — 2. 
Strikingly large, or surprisingin any way; going 
beyond ejmectation; stunning; whopping. W, 
CollifiSy After Dark, Stolen Letter. [Colloq.] 
— Spankilig breeze, a fresh, strong breeze. 
Spanking^ (spang'king), n, ("Verbal n. otspank'^, 
r.J The act of striking with the open hand, or 
with something fiat: a punishment often ad- 
ministered to children. 

Bpan-lashing (span 'lash ^Ing), n. Nauty a lash- 
ing used to secure together two ropes or spars 
a short distance apart. 


spanless (epan'les), a. [< -les 

capable of oeing spanned or measured. 
Span-long (span'16ng), a. Of the length of a 
span. 

Span4ang elves that dance about a pool. 

B. Jonsmi, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 

Spanner (span'^r), w. r< spaiA 4* -crL] 1. 
One who or that which spans. — 2. An instru- 
ment for olasx)iug and turning a nut on a screw, 
or for any similar purpose, as turning the 
wheel in cocking the old wheel-lock firearms, 
fastening and unfastening the couplings of 
fire-hose, etc.; a screw-koy or screw-wrench. 
Spanners are made cither with a hole to (It the shape of 
the nut, as square or hexagonal, or with movable Jaws that 
can be tightened over a nut or a coupling of any shape. 

8. A cross-btaco. — 4. In the parallel motion 
of a marine steam-en^ne, a rod which con- 
nects the jointed rods with the radius-bar; also, 
in some of the earlier engines, the hand-bar or 
lever by which the valves were moved for the 
admission and shutting off of the steam. — 5. A 
span-worm or looper. 

span-new (span'nu), a. [< ME. spannewe, spon^ 
ncotcey < Icel. spdnnyr, also spdnyr (= MHG. 
fman-nuw€y D. 8pan~neu)y span-new, < spdnn, a 
cliip or shaving, a spoon, 4- wyr,now: see spoor A 
and new. The term, like others of like import , 
refers to something just cut or made, fresh 
from the workman’s hands. Cf. hrand-rmr, 
fire-new; and see also spick-and-span -new. ^ 
(J[uitonew; brand-new; fire-new. [Archaic or 
dialectal.] 

This tale ay was span-newe to begynne, 

Til that the tiyght departed hem atwynne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, lii. 130.0. 

spannishingt, n. [< ME. sjmnnishing, verbal n. 
of ^spannim, < OF. espaniss-y stem of certain 
parts of cspaniTy espandify < L. cxpandercj ex- 
pand : see expand and spawn,'] The blooming 
of a flower; full bloom. 

1 saw that through the leves greno 

The rose spreddo to gpannyshinge. 

Bom. of the Bone, 1. SG33. 

Span-piece (span'pes), n. In areh.y the collar- 
beam of a roof. 

span-roof (span'rdf), H. A roof that has two 
equal inclined planes or sides, in contradis- 
tinction to a pent-roof or lean-to roof. 
span-saw (span'stt), n. A frame-saw. 
span-shackle (spau'shak^l), n. in ship-lmlld- 
ingy a large bolt driven through tlie forecastle 
and spar-deck beams and forelocked before 
each beam, with a large square or triaugi.lar 
shac.klo at the head for reeei\ing the end of a 
boom or davit. 

span-worm (span' w^rm), n . In cntoin . , a loo])(*r, 
measurer, or measuring-worm ; the larva of any 
geomc'trid moth. Bee measuring-wormy inefi- 
woiiVy loopery laopworwy and especially geome- 
ter y 3. S(*e cuts under cankerworm and Cidarta. 
Spar^ (spar), n. [< ME. sparrvy < AS. spear ra 
(not found, but indicated by the derived v<‘rb) 
= MD. sparre, sperrcy D. spar = OlIG. .sparrv, 
MHCt. .sparre y 0. spar re Hy a bar, beam, = Icel. 
sparriy a spar, gag, the gate of a town, sperray 
a spar, rafter, = Sw. Dan. sparre, a rafter; cf. 
Ir. sparr, a spar, joist, beam, balk, sparra, a 
8X)ar, nail, = Gael, sparr, a spar, joist, beam, 
roost; Ir. Gael, sparran, a bar, bolt (]>erhap8 < 
E.); perhaps akin to spear^. Hence .spar^, r., 
and ult. par^, parrock, jtark.] 1. A stick or 
piece of wood of considoi*able leugtli in pro- 
portion to its thickness; a stout pole; a large 
cudgel. [Obsolete or dialectal in this general 
sense.] 

Than he caught a sparre ot Oke with tH>thc hundes, and 
caste his shelde t« the grounde for to be more light, and 
cum in to the pressc ther os he saugh thikkeste. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), lii. 460. 

2t. A bar used for fastening a gate or door, or 
the like; hence, a bolt. 

The Prince staid not his aunswere to devize. 

But, opening strelght the Sparre, forth to him came. 

Spenser, K Q., V. xi. 4. 

8. Specifically — («) A round stick of timber, 
or a stout pole, such as those used for the masts, 
yards, booms, etc., of ships, and for the iriasts 
and jibs of derricks.^ (&) One of the common 
rafters of a roof, as distinguished from the prin- 
cipal rafters; also, one of the sticks used as 
rafters in a thatched roof. 

By assaiit he wan the cite after, 

And rente adoun both wal and sparre and rafter. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 132. 

Now nothing was heard in the yard but the dull thuds of 
the beetle which drove in the spars, and the rustle of the 
thatch in the intervals. 

T. Hardy, Far from the Madding Crowd, xxxvi. 


spar 

(c) A pold lashed to a carriage to hold it up, in 
place of a disabled wheel. E. H. Knight. 
spar^ (spiirb V. t. ; pret. and pp. sparredy ppr. 
sparring. [Early mod. E. also sparry sparre ; 
C ME. sparreuy sperreHy speren, < AS. *Hparrian 
(in pp. ge^arrod)y *spearrian (in comp, hispear- 
rian = OHG. sj)arrany sperrnny MHG. G. sper- 
ren = Icel. sparra, sperra = Sw. sparra = Dan. 
spasrrcy fasten with a spar; from the noun.] 
If. To shut, close, or fasten with a bar or a 
bolt; bar; fasten in any way. 

For when he saugh here dorres spered alle, 

Wil iioigh for sorwe adoun he gaii to falle. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. .^31. 

He it sparrede with a key. Bom. qf the Bose, 1. 8820. 
Calk your windows, spar up all your doors. * 

A Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 7. 

2. To furnish with or form by the use of spars ; 
supply a spar or s^ars to : as, to spar a ship or 
a mast. — 3. To aid (a vessel) over a shallow 
bar by the use of spars and tackles: a device 
frequently in use on the western rivers of the 
United States. 

Spar^ (spar)? w. [Formerly also sparr; < ME. 
spar (only in early ME. comp, spsprston), < AS. 
^spa^Ty found only in comp, spser-stdn (see spar- 
stone) and inadj. spwreny gloHsing gij)suSy i. e. L. 
gypseus, of gypsum, == late MHG. gypsum, 
usually in comp, spar-glas and spar-kalCy sj)or- 
kalk, spm'-kalky G. spar-kalky plaster; origin ob- 
scure.] In mincral.y a general term formerly 
employed, but rather vagfuely, to include a largo 
number of crystalline minerals having a bright 
but non-metallic luster, especially when break- 
ing readily into fragments with smooth sur- 
faces. A specific epithet is used with it in each case 
to designate a particular species. Calc-sjtar or calcaretnis 
spar (crystalline calcite), adamantine spar (corutidutn), 
heairy-spar (bariteX satin-spar (gypsum), fluor-spar or Der- 
byshire spar (fluorite), anti iabwar spar (wollasmnite) are 
common examples. The word is used as a suffix in the 
feldspar. Among miners the term spar is frequently 
used alone to express any bright crystalline substance. — 
Adamantine, calcareouz, carbon, croBB-couree spar. 
Bee the qualifying words. — ^Derbyshire spar, fluoride 
of calcium, a mineral found in great beauty and abun- 
dance in Derbyshire, I.ngluiid : same as Jlvi.r-sjmr.—DOfi- 
tooth spar, a 
variety of cal- 
cite, crystalliz- 
ing in scaletio- 
hedral forms ‘ 
so named from 
a fancied re* 
semblance of 
its cryshils to 
canine teeth — 

Iceland spar, 
a transpai'ent 
variety of cal- 
citc or calcium 
carbf)nate. In 
consequence of its sironi 



ong 

for experiments on the (loul)le refraction and polarization 
of light, and is the Bubstance from which Nieol prisms are 
made. The supply for this purpose has all been o)»tained 
from a large cave In a doleritlc i-ock near ilelgastal in 
Iceland.— Nail-head, ponderous, etc., spar. See the 
qualifying words. 

spar® (spar), v. i . ; pret. and i)p. sparred ,* ppr. 
sparring. [Early mod. K. sparre; < ME. spar- 
rvUy rush, make an ousel; iii def. 2 perha])s a 
diff. word, < OF. esparer, F. eparer ( = It . sparare), 
fling out with the heels, kick. Cf. Litli. spirtiy 
stamp, kick; Russ, sjmrdi, quarrtd, wrangle. 
The word /i-nur cannot be conneeted, unless re- 
motely, with «y>nr.] If. To rusl) forward in at- 
tack; make an onset. 

He put hyin to Paris with a proiide will, 

Sparrit at hym with a spere spit u sly fast. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6914. 

2. To rise and strike with the shanks or spurs; 
fight, as eoeks, with the spurs ])roteeted with 
leather pads, so that tlie birds cannot injure 
each other. 

A young cock will at his adversary before his spurs 
arc grown. G. White, Nat. Hist, of Selborm*. 

8. To make the motions of attack and defense 
with the arms and closed fists; use the hands 
in or as if iti boxing, either with or witlioiit 
boxing-gloves ; practise boxing. 

"Como on,” said the cab-driver, sjHfrriny away like 
clockwork. Ihckens, I’ickwiek, ii. 

4. To bandy words; engage in u wordy con- 
test, either angrily or liuinorously. 

V^'ell, Madam, what If, after all this sparring. 

We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring? 
Ooldmiith, Epilogue spoken by Mrs. Bulkloy and Miss 

fCatley. 

spar^ (spiir), n. [< sj>ar''^, r.] 1. A prelimi- 

nary sparring action ; a flourish of the anus 
and fists in putting one’s self in the attitude of 
boxing. — 2. A sparring-match; a contest of 
boxing or striking; also, a cock-fight in which 
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the contending cocks are not permitted to do 
each other serious harm, or in which they have 
their spurs covered with stuffed leather pads, 
so that they cannot out each other. — 8. A 
wordy contest ; a skirmish of words. 

Bpar^ (spiir), n. [= F. spare = Sp. csparOf < L. 
sparuSf < Gr. ffTrdpof, a kind of fish, the gilthead.] 
A sparoid fish ; any species of t^ 2 }arus, Eaw- 
linson, A no. Egypt. 

sparable (spar'a-bl), w. [Formerly sperrahle^ 
sparrowhlr^ a ciiiruption of sparrow-lml, a nail 
so called on account of its resemblance to the 
bill of a sparrow: see sparrow-hill.] A kind of 
headless nail used for the soles and heels of 
coarse boots and shoes. 

All shoemakers know what sparahUtt are, and most of 
them, I think, know also that gparahle is short for spar- 
rowbill. The gparables are of two kinds — thin for solus, 
and thick fur heels In the trade they aru (tailed sepa- 
rately “bills "and •‘thick bills/’ . . . Heel gjmrahle» are 
going out of use, and a nail with a head is used instead. 

N. and g.,7th 8er.,V. 111. 
Cob clouts his shooes, and, as the story tells, 

His thmnb-nailes par'd afford him sperrahles. 

Herrick, Upon Cob. 

Sparable tin, small crystals of tin sbjuc: so called from 
their imaginary resemblance to the kind of nail so named. 

sparada (spa-raMji), n. An embiotoeoid fish 
of the Pacific coast of North America, Micro- 
metrus aggregatns : a name also extended to 



Sparad.! {Mtcrometrus a/yjrrtfji'iitus). 


others of the same waters and genus. That above 
named is about six inches long ; the adult males in spring 
are lUmost entirely black ; the usual coloration is silvery 
with dusky back and longitudinal dark stripes interrupted 
by three vortical yellow bars. 

Sparadrap (spar'a-drap; F. pron. spa-ra-dra'), 
n. [< F. sparaJrapf OF. sparadrapa = Sp. 
esparadmpo. espadrapo^ vsparadrajo = It. spa- 
radrap>pOy NL. sparadrapum; origin uncertain.] 
In nwd.f a cerecloth; an adhesive plaster, a 
medicated bandage, or the like, eilJier linen or 
paper. 

sparaget, W. [Also sperage; < ME. sparage^ 
Hperage, < OF. cs^wrage = Sp. espdrrago = Pg. 
espargo = It. sparagOf sparagio = MHG. G. 
sjyargeU < L. asparagus^ < Ur. aandgayo^y aspara- 
gus: see asjiamgus.] Same as a.*<paragus, 
Speraae is sowe aboute Aprlll kalcnde 
111 reiies smale yniade by lyne in wete 
And fatte laiuie 

PaUadiw, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 112. 
sparagmite (spa-rag'mit), n. L< Or. rrirdpay^a, 
apiece tom off.] The name given by Norwegian 
geologists to a reddish feldspathic sandstone 
occurring in the Lower Silurian, 
sparagrass, a. [A corruption of sparagns^ simu- 
lating grass. Of. sparrow-grass.] Same as as- 
paragus. [Obsolete or vulgar.] 

W^ore I, gentlemen, worthy to advise, I should recom- 
mend the opening a new branch of trade: sparatfrass, gen- 
tlemen, the manufacturing of sparagroM. 

P'ootc, Mayor of (larratt, il, 2. 

sparagns (spar'a-gus), 71. [An aphetic form of 
asparagus. Hence sparagrass y sparrow-grass.] 
Same as asparagus. Congrevcy tr. of Eleventh 
Satire of Juvenal. [Obsolete or vulgar.] 
Sparazis (spa-rak'sis), w. [NL. (Ker, 1805), 
so named from the tom shreds fringing the 
spathe; < Ur. a tearing, < amipo^aaciVy 

tear.] A genus of mondcotyledonous plants, of 
the order Iridvw and tribe Ixiese.. It is characterized 
by flowers with a short porianth-tiibe enlarged and bell- 
ehaped above, unilateral erect stamens, and slender un- 
divided recurved stylo-branclies. The fruit is a membra- 
nous throe- valveti loculicidal capsule. There are 5 (or as 
Borne regard them 11) species, all natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope. They are bulbous plants with a slender stem 
bearing a few flat or sword-shaped erect or curving leaves, 
and handsome flowers, each solitu^ and sessile within a 
thin dry fringed spathe, marked with brown lines. They 
are valued as summer-flowering bulbs, and numerous low- 
growing varieties are in cultivation, especially of S. tri- 
color and S. grandiJUrra, of various colors from white to 
orimsou, generally with a dark center. The bulb of S. 
bulbi/era la edible. See harlequin- jUnver, 

Bparolet, V. t. See spatple. 
spar-buoy (spar'boi), n. A buoy for marking 
a channel, etc., made of a spar moored by one 
end so that the other end will stand up above 
the water. Spar-buoys are much used in nav- 
igable channels where ice runs swiftly. See 
cut under buoy. 


sparclet, V, and n. An old spelling of igpa/rlcle, 
spar-deck (spkr'dek), n. Nauty the upper 
aeok of a vessel, extending from stem to stem 
and including the quarter-deck and poop-deck ; 
so called as being that on or above which the 
spars are disposed. See decky 2, and outs under 
forecastle and fraine, 

spar-dust (spiir 'dust), n. The dust in wood 
which is produced by insects. HalUweU, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Spared (spar), a. [< ME. spar ( rare), < AS. spier, 
= OHG. spar = Icel. ^arr, spare, sparing; also 
in comp, or deriv. AS. spser-hende, speer-hynde, 
later sparhende = OHG. ,sparh€7iU, sparing; AS. 
.spcr-Uc, sparing, = G. spdrlich, frugal ; G. sjtar- 
sam =r 8w. sparsam = Dan. sparsom, sparing; 
prob. akin to L. paretts, sparing, parcel's, spare 
(see parcity, parsimony); Hr. airapvdg, scattered, 
rare, < anelpnv, scatter, sow (see spore, sj^erin^),] 

1. Scanty; meager; frugal; not plentiful or 
abundant : as, a fpare diet. 

But there are scenes where Nainre’s niggard hand 
Gave a T^re portion to Hie famish’d land. 

Crahbe, Works, I. 8. 

2. Lacking in substance ; lean ; gaunt ; poor ; 
thin; flimsy. 

O give me the ^re men, and spare me the great ones. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ill. 2. 288. 

Sir I.aunfal's raiment thin and spare 
Was idle mail ’gainst the barbed air. 

Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal, H. 

3. Reserved; chary; cautious. 

A man to be in gluing free, in asking spare, in promise 
slow, ill performance speedy. 

Putienham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 246. 

4. That may be spared, dispensed with, or ap- 
plied to a aifferent purpose; not needed for 
regular or appointed uses ; superabundant : as, 
spare time for recreation ; spare cash. 

When I am excellent at caudles, 

And culliscs, and have enough spare gold 
To l)oil away, you shall be welcome to me. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, i. 8. 

5. Reserved from common use; provided or 
held for extra need ; not regularly required : 
as, a spai'e anchor; a spare umbrella. 

A spare parlor and bedroom I refurnished entirely with 
old mahogany and crimson upholstery. 

Charlotte Brontii, Jane Eyre, xxxiv. 

0. In £?oo 7., sparingly distributed; remote from 
one another; few in number; sparse: &h, spare 
hairs, spots, or imnctures.ssSyn. 4and6. Supeniu- 
raerary, extra. 

Spare^ (wpSr), v.; ]>ret. andpp. spaf'ed, ppr. spar- 
inq. [< ME. sparen, sparien, < AS. spat'ian = 
Ot'ries. spara = 1). .sparen = MLG. sparen = 
OHG. sjmron, MUG. spam, G. spareii = led. 
Sw. spara = Dan. .s}}a7'€, spare (ef. L. parcere 
spar), spare); from the adj.] I. irons. 1. 
To be frugal, saving, or chary of; refrain from 
employing freely; use or dispense with moder- 
ation. 

He that spareth his rod hateth his son. Prov. xiii. 24. 
Had he but spared his tongue and pen, 

He might have rose like other men. 

Stvifl, Death of Dr, Swift. 

2. To dispense with; give or yield up; part 
with the use, possession, or presence of; do 
without, as for a motive or because of super- 
fluity. 

I could have better spared a better man. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 104. 

3. To withhold the use or doing of j refrain 
from ; omit ; forbear ; forego : often with a sec- 
ond (indirect) object. 

The rather will I spare my praises towards him ; 
Knowing him is enough. Shak., All’s Well, ii. 1. 106. 
Spare my sight the pain 
Of seeing what a world of tears it costs you. 

Vryden, Spanish Friar, v. 1. 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands. 

Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur. 

4. To refrain from injury to ; leave unhurt or 
undisturbed ; forbear from harming or desf roy- 
ing; treat with moderation or consideration; 
withhold severity or exaction from; refrain 
from imkindness to; specifically, to allow to 
live. 

Spare ye not her young men ; destroy ye utterly all her 
host. Jer. li. 8. 

My husband Is thy friend ; for his sake spare me. 

A^hak., Lucrece, 1. 682. 
But now, if spared, it is my full Intent 
On all the past to ponder and repent 

Crahhe, Works, I. 99. 
As a man constrained, the tale he told 
From end to end, nor spared himself one whit 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 860. 


6. Used reflexively, to be spfuing of one’s self; 
be chary or diffident; act with reserve. 

Rir thoughte that a lady sholde hire spare. 

What for hire kynrede and hire nortefrie. 

Chaucer, Beeve’s Tale, L 46. 

II. intrans. 1, To be frugal or saving; econ- 
omize ; act parsimoniously or stingily. 

I, who at some times spend, at others ^are. 
Divided between carelessness and care. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. 11. 290. 

2. To withhold action of any kind ; refrain from 
the doing of something, especially something 
harmful or harsh ; hold one’s hand ; keep quiet ; 
hold off. 

He may nat spare althogh he were his brother, 

He moot as wel seye o word as another. 

Ghauts, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 787. 

Whan thay to thar master cam, 

Ley tell John wold not spar. 

Robin Hood and the Potter (Child's Ballads, V. 29). 
To spare for. (a) I'O be saving or reserved on account 
of or with reference to ; stint the use or amount of : as, 
he spared not /or risk or cost to accomplish his purpose. 

I shall spare fvv no sponce it Uiu spede wele, 

And do thi deuer duly as a duke nobill. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 288. 
(6t) To withhold effort for ; desist from. York Plays, p. 
862. (of) To refrain on account of ; allow to deter or hin- 
der. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 86. 

spared (8par)» n. [< spared, «.] If. Frup^al use; 
saving' economy; moderation; restraint. 

Spend in measure as thou doest get ; 

Make spare of that thou haste. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 94. 

Our victuals failed us, though we made good spare of 
them. Baeon, ^ew Atlantis. 

Pour'd out their plenty without spight or spare. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. 1. 6L 

2. In Amei'ican howlhtg, an advantage gained 
by the knocking down of all the pins by rolling 
two balls : as, to make a spare, in such a case, when 
the player’s turn comes again, the pins knocked down by 
his first ))all arc added to those made in the spare to com- 
plete the record of that turn, while they count also in the 
record of the new turn. Compare strike. 

spare‘'^t (spar), n, [Early mod. E. also sj}arr€, 
spayerc, spay re; < ME. 8f)eyre, speyr; origin ob- 
scure.’) An opening in a gown or petticoat ; a 
placket. P7'07npt. Parr., p. 468. 

She took out a little penknife, 

Hung low down by her spare. 

Sir Hugh, or the Jew's Daughter (ChM's Ballads, III. 382). 

Spare-built ( spar'bilt), a. Built or formed with- 
out fullness or robustness; slender. Scott, 
Kokeby,- ii. 22. 

sparefulf (Spar'ful), a. [< spared + -JuL] 
Sparing; chary. Fairfax. 

spareflunesst (spar'ful-nes), n. The quality of 
Doing spareful or sparing. 

Largess his hands could never skill of sparefvlness. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

sparely (spar'll), adw [< ME.aywr/ir/ir? ( = MHG. 
s^erlichc); <. spaj'f^ + Sparingly; scan- 
tily; thinly; Icanly. 

Ye valleys low, . . . 

On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 138. 

spareness (spSr'nes), n. [Cf. AS. 8pser7i€8, fru- 
gality.] The state of being spare, lean, or thin ; 
leanness, 

sparer (spar'fer), w. [< ME. 8pnrare; < spared, 
V., + -erl.] One who spares, or avoids unneces- 
sary expense ; a frugal spender. [Rare.] 

By nature far from profusion, and yet a greater mrer 
than a saver. sir U. Wotton. 

Sparerib (spar'rib), 71. [Formerly also sjiear- 
rih; < spared + rilA.] A cut 
of pork consisting of the up- 
per part of a row of ribs with 
the meat adhering to them. 

Sparerib roasted or broiled is 
esteemed a delicacy. 

Sparganium (spkr-ga'ni-um), 
n. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), 

< L. 82 )arganion, < Or. onap- 
ydiuov, a plant, bur-reed, so 
called from the ribbon-like 
leaves, dim. of airdpyavov, a fil- 
let, a swaddling-band, < trirdp- 
yt'tv, swathe.] A genus of 
monocotyledon ous plants, of 
the order Typhacese. It is dis- 
tinguished from the other genus of 
that order, Typha, by hyaline scales 
of the perianth, oblong or wedge- 
shaped anthen^ and sessile ovary. 

There are about 6 species, natives of 
both hemispheres in temperate and 
aubfrigld regions. Three somewhat 
polymorphous species occur in the 
northeastern United States. Iliey 
are aquatic herba, tending up from 



Buf^reed (Sparganium 
turyrarpum). 
t. Floweriiw plant. a> 
Part of the inSoreacenca, 
showing the globularfe- 
male head. 
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lender rootatooki erect or Hotting imooth ID _ 
end alternate entire linear leavea, uiually with a sheath- 
ing base, stiffly asoending at a wide angle with the stem 
(wnenoe they were formeny called resd-gross). The flowers 
form globular heads, the upper staminate, the lower pis- 
tillate, in fruit becoming spherical compact bur-like bodies 
composed of many sharp-pointed spongy nutlets (whence 
the ^pular name bur-reed). They are sometimes planted 
along the margin of water. The atems have been used to 
make paper, and the roots of S. ramiwmm and S. eitnplex 
were once in repute as a remedy for snake-bites. 

flpaxganosis (gpiir-ga-nd'Bis), n. fNL., as if < 
&r. oTrapydviMJig, wrapping in swaddling-clothes 
(see 8parganium)\ prop, spargoma, < 5r. ondp- 
yiiHTiCy a swelling^ distention: see spargoms,'] 
Same as spargosia. 

Sparge (spllrj)^ v, f.; pret. and pp. sparged^ ppr. 
sparging. [So. spairge; < L. ^argerc^ strew, 
sprinkle ; of. aspcrge, asperse, disjicrse, etc.] 1. 
To sprinkle ; scatter. 

Wha in yon cavern, grim and sootle. 

Closed under hatches, 

Spairgee about the brunstane cootie. 

Burm, Address to the De’U. 

2. To throw water upon in a shower of small 
drops. See sparger. 

spargefactiont (spHr-je-fak'shon), n. [< L. 
^ere^ strew, sprinkle, + facUo(n-), < facere, 
lake.] The act of sprinkling. Swift, Tale 


do, mak 
of a Tub, iv. 

sparger (sptlr'j^r), n. [< sparge + -crl.] 1. A 
sprinkler; usually, a cup with a perforated lid, 
or a pipe with a perforated nozle, used for damp- 
ing paper, clotnes, etc. — 2. In hretviug, a per- 
forateti cylinder, ora series of disks, for dis- 
charging hot water in a fine shower over grain 
falling into a mash-tuh. 

Spargett, spargetingt. Same as parget, pargeU 
ing. 

SpargOSiS (spar-go'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. oirdoyo- 
(T/f, a swelling, distention, < airaoydv, be full to 
bursting, swell.] In pathol. : (a) Distention of 
the breasts with milk, (b) Same pachyder- 
mia. Also spargafios'is. 

sparhawk (spkr'hdk), n. A contracted form of 
sparrow-hawk. Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 

1. 338. 

Sparidse (spar'i-de), n, pi. [NL., < Sparus 4- 
-tV?/c.] A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
typified by the genus Sparus, to which differ- 
ent limits have been assigned ; the sea-breams. 
(a) In the early system (if Bonaparte, same as Cuvier’s 
fourth family of acanthoptorygian llshes (Sparoid^M), 
which included, besides the true Sparidie, many other 
fishes, (b) III Gunther's system, a family of Acanthopte- 
rugii percifirrmes, having ventrals perfect, nolnmy stay for 
the prooperculum, a lateral line, and either a scries of 
trenchant teeth in the Jaws or molars on the sides, (c) 
In Jordan and Gilbert's class! Hcation, acanthopterygian 
fishes of the ordinary type with the supnini axillary bones 
slipping under the preorbital. It thus included not only 
the true Sparidx, but the Prietopomidm, LutJanidfP, /'i- 
melepteridm, and I^ohoUdse. (d) By Gill restricted to 
fishes of an oblong compressed fonn with peculiar scales, 
continuous lateral line, head compressed, supraiiiaxillary 
bones retractile under the suhorbitals, dorsal with the 
spinous part deprcssible in a groove and about as long 
as the soft part, pectorals with lower rays branched, aiul 
ventrals subbracliial and complete. The family thus lim- 
ited comprises numerous species, among which are some 
of the most esteemed of the temperate seas, such as the 
giltheads of Kurope, and the sheepshead and scup of the 
eastern American coast. Also iSparoid/e. See cuts under 
Pimeleptsrutt, porgg, Setrrpiis. scup. and sheepslicad. 

sparidal (spar'i-dal), a, Sam« as sparmd. 

l^arinsB (spa-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., \ Sjmrus 4 
-taflp.] A sulbfamily of sparoid fishes, typified 
by the genus Spams, to which various limits 
have been assigned, (a) The genera Spams, Sargus, 
and Charaa: the Sparini of Bonaparte. (6) By Jordan 
and Gilbert used for sparoids having molar teeth on the 
sides of the jaws, none on vomer, palatines, or tongue, 
entire opercl^ and few pyloric cseca, including Spams, 
Sargus, or IHplodus, and various other genera. 

Sparine (spar'in), a, and w. [< spams 4 -iwed.] 

1 . a. Bparoid, in a narrow sense ; closely resem- 
bling a spams ; belonging to the Sparitise. 

JT. n. A sparoid fish of the subfamily Spa- 
rinse. 

sparing (spar'ing), w. [< ME. sparynge; verbal 
n, of spared, i?.] 1. Parsimony. 

Sparynge. Paroimonia. Prompt. Pare., p. 467. 

2. ph That which is saved by frugality or econ- 
omy; savings. [Rare.] 

The sparings of the whole week which have not been 
it for c 


laid ouf for chances in the lotte:^ are spent for this even- 
ing's amusement. Howells, Venetian Life, v. 

8t. The state of being spared from harm or 
death. 

If the Lord give you sparing to-morrow, let me hear 
four words of comfort from you for God's sake. 

J. Careless, in Bradford's Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 241. 

sparing (sparging), p. a. [Ppr. of spared, r.] 
1. lumined to spare or save; economical; fm- 
gal; chary; grudging. 
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Too near and sparing for a soldior, 

Too gripping, and too greedy. 

Fleteher {and another f). Prophetess, L 2. 

Defer not to do Justice, or be marinjg of Mercy. 

Boktfr, Chronicles, p. 166. 

2. Of a spare amount, quantity, or extent; not 
abundant or lavish ; limited ; scanty ; restrain- 
ed: as, a sparing diet; sparing applause. 

The use of confutation in the delivery of sciences ought 
to be very sparing. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

3t. Inclined to spare from harm or hardship ; 
not oppressive ; forbearing. 

Their king . . . was and compassionate towards 

his subjects. Bacon. 

sparingly ( spar'ing-li), nd}K In a sparing man- 
ner; with frugality, moderation, scantiness, re- 
serve, forbearance, or the like ; sparsely. 

Touch this sparingly, as 'twere far off. 

Shak., Rich. III., iii. 5. 93. 

sparingness (spar'ing-nes), u. The character 
of being sparing or inclined to span^; espe- 
cially, frugality, scantiness, or the like: as, 
the sparingness of one’s diet. 

A year afterward ho entered the ministry again, and 
lived with the utmost sparingness. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, vi. 

spark^ (spiirk), n. [< ME. sparke, sjyerke, spare, 
speerc, spearke, < AS. spearen, spserca = MI). 
sparelce, s per eke, D. spark = MLG. LG. sparke. 
(> OF. csparqiie), a sjiark; perhaps so called 
from the crackling of a firebrand : cf . led. Sw. 
spraka = Dan. sprngc, crackle, Lith. sprageii, 
crackle, Gr. a^dfmyog, a crackling, Skt.y sphurj, 
mmblc.] 1. A particle of igiiited substance 
emitted from a body in combustion; a fiery 
particle thrown off by burning wood, iron, 
powder, or other substance. 

He muhte . . . blowen so lithellche thet sum sperke 
muhte aewikien. Ancren JHwle, p. 90. 

Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward. 

Job V. 7. 

Hence — 2. A scintillating or flying emana- 
tion, literally or figuratively ; anything resem- 
bling a spark of fire : as, sparks from a gem ; 
a spark of wit. 

To try if it were possible to get a spark of human spirit 
out of you. Scott, Woodstock, v. 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

3. A small diamond used with many others 
to form a setting or frame, as to a cameo or a 
miniature paiuliug; also, a distinct crystal of 
diamond with the natural curved edges, suitable 
for glaziers’ use. 

This madonna invites me to a banquet for my discourse, 
t’other . . . sends me a spark, a third a ruby, a fourth au 
emerald. Shirley, Bird in a Cagii, ii. 1. 

These writing diamonds are sparks set in sti^cl tubes 
much like evorpoint pencils, lea, Photograph), p. 427. 

4. A separate bit or particle of fire or burning 
matter in an otherwise inert body or mass; 
hence, a bit of anything, material or immate- 
rial, comparable to this in its nuclear character 
or possible extension of activity. 

If any spark of life he unquench’d in her, 

This will recover her. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, iii. 2. 

If the true spark of religious and civil liberty l)c kindled, 
it will burn. 

D. Webster, Speech, Bunker Hill Monument, Juin^ 17, 1825. 

Electric spark, the luminous effect produced when a 
sudden disruptive electrical discharge takes place be- 
tween two charged eonductorK, or heCHeeii two conduc- 
tors at different electric potentials The length of the 
spark depends primarily upon the diffirence of pi^tential 
01 the two charged bodies; it is lienee in general a con- 
spicuous phenomenon with high potential frictional elec- 
tricity, and not with ordinary voltaic currents. See elec- 
tricity.— TB^xy sparks. 8ee Jairy. 

spark^ (spark), V. [< ME. sparken, < AS. spear- 
cian = M LG . liG. sparken . emit sparks ; from tlie 
noun: see spark^, w.] I. in trass. 1. To omit 
sparks, as or fire or electricity; sparkle or scin- 
tillate. Spenser. — 2. In elect., to produce sparks 
at points where tlie continuity of the circuit is 
inteiTUpti'd. The production of sparks is duo to the 
fonnatlon of a small arc between the extromith's of the 
broken conductor, and also to self-induction in the circuit. 
Sparking often takes place between the collecting hruslies 
and the eoninuitator of the dynamo. It is injurious to 
the machiue, aside from the actual dissipation of energy 
which it involves. It also occurs to an injurious degr(*e 
in other electrical apparatus in which currents are fre- 
quently interrupted. Various measures are resorted to 
for the purjiose of reducing It to a minimum or avoiding 
It altogether. See spark-arrester, 3. 

There is no marking at the brushes. 

S. A Thompson, Dynamo- Elect. Mach., p. 11.3. 

n. trans. 1. To affect by sparks, as of tdec- 
tricity ; act upon by the emission or transmis- 
sion of sparks. [Recent.] 


sparkle 

The insulation is apt to be sparked through and spoiled. 

meet. Bev. (Eng.), XXIV. 660 . 

Whenever a large Leyden jar Is sparked through the 
coU. Philos. Mag., XXVll. 339. 

2. To splash with dirt. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. 
or Scotch.] 

Spark^ (spark), n. [Usually associated with 
spark^y sparkish, sparkling, etc., but perhaps a 
var. of sprack (ef. ME. sphrklieh, var. of sprack- 
liche), < Icel. sjtarkr, usually transposed sprmkr, 
sprightly; see ^rpmcA.] 1. A person of a gay 
or sprightly character; a gay, lively, sliowy man 
(or, rarely, in former use, woman); a blade 
or roysteror. 

Bobbin Hood upon him set 
With his couragiuus sparkec. 

True Tale qf Rubin Hood ((’liild’s Ballads, V. 868). 

I will wed thee 

To my great widdowes daughter and sole heiro, 

The lonely sparke, the bright Laodice. 

Chapman, Widdowes Teares, i. {Davies.) 

Their worthy father . . . was, at his years, nearly as 
wild a spark. Sheridan, School tor Scandal, i. 2. 

2. A lover; a gallant; a beau. [Colloq.] 

Fly to your spark; he’ll tell you more of the matter. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iii. 

spark^ (spiirk), v. [< spark‘d, w.] 1. intrans. To 
play the spark or gallant; court. [Colloq.] 

A sure sign that his master was courting, or, as it is 
termed, sparking, within. Irving, Hketch-!^ok, p. 432. 

The boys that do a good deal of sparking and the girls 
that have a lot of beaux don’t always get married firat. 

E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxxiii. 

n- irons. To pay attention to, especially with 
a view to marriage; court.; play the gallant to, 
in a general sense : as, he is sparking Miss Doe ; 
to spark a girl home. [Colloq.] 

spark-arrester (spark' a-res''t(‘r), n. 1. A fen- 
der of wire netting. — A netting or cage of 
wire placed over the smoke-stack of a steam- 
cuigint^ In some arresters a deflector is placed in the 
stack, against which the sparks strike, and fall into a re- 
servoir below. Also called spark-cofisurner, 

3. A device for preventing injurious sparking 
in electrical a|)paratus at jioints where fre- 
quent interruptions of the circuit occur, as in 
telegraph-keys, relays, and similar instruments. 
It consists in some cases of a spark-coil or high-resistance 
connective across tlie point of iiiteiTiiptiori, so that the 
circuit is never actually broken, but only greatly reduced. 
In otliora it is a condenser whoso plates arc connecte(i 
each with one extremity of the broken circuit. In this 
case the energy of the ciment induced on breaking is ex- 
pended in charging the condenser. Also sparker. 

spark-coil (spiirk 'koil), n. 8cc spark-arres^ 
ter, 3. 

spark-condenser (Kpark'kon-dpn''Rcr), n. In 
elect., an instrument having a glass cage in 
which a spark may he passed between tlie bat- 
tery connections, it Is used for burning metals or 
obtaining the spectra of gases, and is designed to isolate 
the atmosphere in which the experiment is conducted, so 
as to eliminate accidental disturbing causes, and also to 
enable the experiment to take place in an atmosphere of 
any required condensation or tenuity. 

spark-consumer (spark'kpn-su^'m^r), n. In a 
steam-engine, a spark-arrester. 

sparked (sparkt), a. [< spark'^ 4 -effS.] Va- 
riegated. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

sparked-back (Spilrkt'bak), //. Having a 
streaked or variegated back; streaked -back: 
as, the sparked-haek ployer, the t urnstonc. [Lo- 
cal, Massaclmsetts.j 

sparker (spar'k^r), n. [< sjmrk^ 4 -crL] Barae 
as spark-arrester, 3. 

sparkfult (spark'ful), a. [< spark^ 4 -/m/.J 
Bparkish. 

Hitherto will out sparkefull youth laugh at their great 
grandfather’s English Camden, Remains, Languages. 

sparkish (spa r'kisli), tt. {<.sparIA + -ish^. (’f. 
spark'l.'] Gay; jaunty; sprightly; sbow^y; fine. 

I have been detained by a sparkish coxcomb, who pre- 
tendi'd a visit to me. Wycherley, Country Wife, iv. 2. 

A daw, to be sjmrkish, trick’d himself up with all the 
gay feathers he could muster. Sir It. H Estrange. 

sparkle (Sfuir'kl). r. ; pret. and pp. sparkled, 
ppr. sparkling. [Early mod. E. also sparele, 
sparekle; < ME. sparklen, spenrelen, spe.relen (= 
MD. sparekelen); fretj. of spark^. (Jf. sparkle, 
u.] I. intrans. 1. To emit sparks; send off 
small ignited particles, as burning fuel, etc. — 
2. To shine as if giving out sparks; glitter; 
glisten; scintillate, literally or figuratively : as, 
a brilliant sparkles ; a sparkling Ixuiuty ; spark- 
ling wit. 

The Sea seemed hH of a Fire about us; for every sea 
that hrokii sparkled like Lightning, 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 414. 

The rosy sky, 

With 0110 stai* sparlrh*nj;r through it like an eye. 

Byron, Don Juan, ii. 183. 



sparkle 

Spaxklins heat* such a heat as prodaces sparks ; espe* 
cially, a degree of heat in a piece of iron or steel that 
causes it to sparkle or emit sparks under the hammer ; a 
welding'heat.— Sparkling wine, wine characterised by 
the presence or the eiiiissioii of carbonloacid gas in little 
bubbles which sparkle or glisten in the light. aSyn. 1 and 
2. Scintillate, Glitter, etc. (see glared, v. ».), coruscate. 

II. tram. 1. To emit with coruscations; 
throw out sparklingly, 

I'he bright glister of their beames cleare 
Did sparckle forth great light. 

Spemer, F. Q., III. 1. 32. 

2. To scatter; disperse. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

The riches of Darius was left alone, and lay gparkled 
abroade ouer all the fields. 

J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, iii. 43. 

3t. To sprinkle ; spatter. 

The pauemont of the temple is all sparded with bluddc. 
Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Ik)oks on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. IIMJ). 

sparkle (spilr'kl), n. [< MK. sparklOy sparclcj 
with dim. -ICy < spark ^ ; or < sparkle^ v.] 1. 
A spark; an ignited or a liiininous particle, or 
something comparable to it ; a scintillation ; a 
gleam. 

Foure gleedes ban wo, whiche T shal devyse, 
Avannting, liyng, anger, covcltise, 

Thise foure tgmrklee longon unh) elde. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Keeve’s Tale, 1, 31. 

And drove his heel into the smoulder'd lug. 

That sent a blast of e^jarklett up the flue. 

Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur. 

2. The act or state of sparkling; omission of 
sparks or scintillations ; sparklini^ luminosity 
or luster: used literally or figuratively. 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 
I shoot from neaven, to give him safe convoy. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 80. 

A zest and sparkle ran through every port of the paper. 

G. S. Merriam, S. Bowles, II. 369. 

sparkleberry (spilr'kl-ber'M), n. Same as 
fork! cherry. 

sparkler (splirk'l^r), n. [< sparkle + -crl.] 

1. A thing which or a ^^erson who sparkles; 
that which or one who gives off scintillations, 
as of light, beauty, or wit: often applied spe- 
citioally to gems, especially the diamond. 

But what would you say, should you see a Sparkler shak* 
ing her elbow for a whole night together, and thumping 
tlie taWe with a dicc-boxV Addison, Guardian, Wo. 120. 

It [Mercury] keeps so near the sun . . . that very few 
people have ever seen the brilliant sjmrkler. 

U. W. Warren, Astronomy, p. 118. 

2. One of various species of tiger-beetles (Ci- 
cindcla ) : so called in allusion to their shining 
or sparkling appearance when running in the 
sunshine. Hoe cuts under Cicindela. 

sparkless (spark'les), a. [< spark^ + -less.'] 
Free from sparks; not emitting sparks: as, a 
commutator. Electric lieview (Eng.), 

Sparklessly (spRrk'los-li), adr. Without the 
emission of sparks. 

Sparklet (spilrk'let), n. [< spark^ + -let.] A 
small spark, or minute sparkle ; a scintillating 
speck. [Kare.] 

sparklinesst (spUrk 'li-nes), n. Hparkliugiioss ; 
sparkling vivacity. Aubrey, Lives (John Huck- 
ling). 

sparklingly (spark 'ling-li ), adv. In a sparkling 
manner ; with twinkling or vivid brilliancy. 

sparklingness (spark'ling-nes), u. The quality 
of being sparkling; vivid and twinkling luster. 

spark-netting (spark'net'^ing), u. A siiark- 
aiTester or sparK-eonsumor. 

sparling^ (spar 'ling), u. [Also spcrliny, spir- 
liny, sporliuy, spuHiny ; < ME. sparlyuye, sper- 
lipiy, sperlynye, spyrlynyc = MLG. sperlitik = 
6. spivrliuy (> OF. esperlanc, cspcrlan, F. 
luu : ML. sperlinyuf}), a smelt; cf. I), spierimj, 
a sraolt.] 1. A smelt. [Prov. Eng.] 

For Bprats and spurlings for your house. 

Ttvmr, Husbandry. 

2. A samlet; a sraolt. [Wales.] 

sparling'*^ ( spiir'ling), n . [Also s purling; < spear^ 
4- -liny, from the sliarj), picked bill.] A tern 
or sea-swallow. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sparling-fowl (spUr'ling-foul), n. The goosan- 
der or merganser, especially the female. J. 
Latham. 

Sparliref, n. [ME., also sparlyre, sperlire, spar- 
Tyuer, sperlymr, the calf of the log, a muscle, < 
AH. spfprlira, sperlira, spcnrlira, < svser, spare, 
+ IHf, fleshy part of the body without fat or 
bone: see spared and The calf of the 

leg. 

Smyit thee the Lord with the moost yucl blel in knees, 
and in sparlyucrs. Wyd^, Dent, xxviil. 86. 
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spar-maker (sphr'ma^k^r), n. A carpenter 
whose special business is the making of masts, 
yards, etc. 

marmannia (spar-man'i-|l), n. [NL. (Linuesus 
mills, 1781), named after Andreas Sparmann or 
Sparrmann, a Swedish naturalist of tne 18th cen- 
tury.] A genus of polyiietalous plants, of the 
order TiUacese, the linden family, and of the tribe 
Tiliese, It is characterized by the outer stamens being 
without anthers, the numerous inner ones perfect, and by 
a globose or ovoid capsule which is cchinate witii rigid bris- 
tles. There are three species, natives of tropical or souUiern 
Africa. They ore shrubs or trees with soft stellateiiubes* 
ceiiuc, bearing toothed or lotted heart-shaped leaves and 
white flowers in small terminal iimbelliform cymes which 
are surroundod by an involucre of short bracts. S. A/ru 
aana is a handsome greenhouse-shrub reaching from 6 
to 12 feet higli, with ornamental long-stalked loaves and 
downy white flowers with yellow and brown sterile sta- 
mens. It produces a fiber of very fine texture, known as 
African hemp, and recommended for its strength and 
beautiful silver-gray color. 

Bparoid (spa'roid), a. and n. [< NIj. Sjmrus + 
-Old,] 1, a. ReBembliiig a sea-bream; of or 
pertaining to the Sparidse in a broad sense. 
Also sparida scaleB, scales characteristic 

of sparoid fishes— thin, wide, with linos of growth pro- 
ceeding from their hind border. Agassiz. 

II, n. A bparoid fish, 

SpaxoidfiB (spa-roi'de), w. pi. [NL.] Same as 
Sparidse. 

sparplet (spkr'pl), r. t. [Also sparhh; < ME. 
sparplcn, sparpyllen, < OF. esparpeiller, F. epar- 
pillcr, scatter, fly off like a butterfly, = Pr. espar- 
palhar = It. sparpayliarc, scatter, fly off like a 
butterfly. Cf . dispar pie.] To scatter ; spread 
abroad; disi)er8(*. 

Thei made the retiges to sparhle a-i)rode. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 896. 

sparret, n. and V. An obsolete form of spar"^. 

Bparrer (spiir'er), H. One who spars; one who 
practises boxing. Thackeray, Adventures of 
Philip, vii. 

sparrow (spar'd), n. [< ME. sparowe, sparuwe, 
sparewe, sparwe, < AH. spearwa, spearewa, in 
early glosses spear ua, = OHG. sparo (sparw-), 
sparu'c, MHCt. spar (MllG. dim. smrlinc, sper- 
liny) = Icel. spdrr = Sw. sparf =. Dan. spurv = 
(toth. sparwa, a sparrow ; prob, from the root 
of spur, spurn, ^kick, quiver^: see spur. Cf, 
MI), sparwer, sptru'cr, D. sperteor = MLO. spar- 
wer, sperwer = OHG. sparwari, sparwdri, MlIG. 
sperwsere, sparwiere, G. sperher (cf. It. sparviere, 
sparaviere =r Pr, esparvier = OF. vspervier, F. 
epervier, in ML. sparvarius, sparaverius, espar- 
varius, < OHG., ct. Hp. esparavdn), a sparrow- 
hawk, lit. * sparrow-eagle, O/he socoml element 
being OIIG. aro (in comp, -an), eagle: see 
earn^. Cf. sparver, spavin.] 1. The honse- 
spaiTow, Passer domcsticus, a fringilline bird 
of Europe, w'hich has been import('d and 
naturalized in America, Australia, and other 
countries, it is about 6 inches long and 9J in extent 
of wings. The upper parts of the mule are ashy-gray, 
Imldly streaked on the back with black and bay ; there 
is a dark chestnut or mahogany spot on each side of 
the neck; the lesser wing-coverts aro cliestnut; the 
median are tipped with white, forming a wing-bar ; the 
greater covert* and inner secondaries have a black 
field bordered with gray ; and the lower parts are asliy 
or gray, with jet-black on the throat, spreading on the 
breast, and bordered on the side of the neck with white. 
The female is similar, but more plainly featliered, lack- 
ing the distinctive head-inarkiiigs of the male. The 
sparrow is a cunirostral granivoruus bird, whose food is 
principally seeds and grain, yet it has been introduced 
in many countries for the purpose of destroying noxious 
insects. It is extremely hardy, pugnacious, and prolific, 
rearing several large broods annually. Of all birds the 
sparrow naturally attaches itself most closely to man, and 
easily modifies its habits to suit artificial conditions of 
environment. It is thus one of several animals, as rats, 
mice, and other vermin, well fitted to survive under what- 
ever coiKiitions man may offer or enforce ; hence it wins 
in comnetition with the native birds of the foreign coun- 
tries where it naturalizes, without as readily developing 
counteractive agencies to check its increase. It sp 
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now probably more numerous than any single native bird. 
In «ew York city thousands of sparrows arc sold and 
eaten as reed-birds. See cut under Passem. 

2. Horae or any fringilline bird resembling the 
sparrow, as Passer montanus, the tree-sparrow ; 
one of various finches and buntings, mostly of 
plain coloration, in the United States the name is 
given, with a qualifying word, to very many small span’ow- 
like birds, mostly of homely streaked coloration. Chip- 
ping- or field-sparrows belong to the genus Spizetta; 
crown-sparrows to Zonotriema; fox-sparrows to Passe- 
rella; grasshopper-sparrows to Cotumiculus; the grass- 
sparrow to PmeoeUm ; the laric-sparrow to Chondedec; sage- 
sparrows to Amphispiza; savanna-sparrows to Passer- 
Cfidus; seaside sparrows to Ammodromns; snow-spar- 
rows to Jvneo ; song-sparrows to Melospiza. See cuts un- 
der ChnndeMes, Cotumiculus, Emltemagra, fifld-sparrow, 
grassJBush, sage-sparrow, mvanna-f^arrow, snowbird, and 
wt^-sparrow. 



miftrrow-hawk 

8. Some little bird likened to or mistaken for 
a sparrow. Thus, the hedge-sparrow is the hedge-chant- 
er, Accentor modularis, and some other warblei’S are loose- 
ly called sparroi^«.-> Bush-sparrow, the hedge-sparrow, 
AccetUor moduf arts. ---Ellgllsn spaiTOW, the common Eu- 
ropean house-sparrow, Passer domesHous : so called in the 

United States. See 
def. 1 . — Green- 
tailed sparrow, 
Blanding's finch. 
See finchf.-^ Java 
sparrow, the rice- 
bird of Java, Anna- 
dina {MmUa or 
Padda) orj/zivora, 
about as large as 
the bobolink, of a 
bluish-gray color 
with pink bill and 
I nriSTrn B white ear-coverts: 

r, ^ well-known cage- 
bird. — Sandwich 

J.iva Sparrow i^PadHo ofyztvora). a Vari- 

ety of the cumniun 

savanna-sparrow found in Alaska. — viniite-throated 
sparrow, a crown-sparrow. (See also field-sparrow, hedge- 
sparrow, hill-sparrow, house sjtarroio, reed-sparrow, satin- 
sparrmv, water-sparrow, and other compounds noted in 
aef. 2.) 

Bparrow-bill (spar'o-bil). n. 1. The bill of a 
sparrow. — 2. A kind of snoe-nail : the original 
form of sparable. 

Hob-nailes to servo the man i’ th’ moone, 

And sparrowhils to cloutc Pan’s shoone. 

Vekker, Londons Tempo. 

sparrowblet (spar'o-bl), n. Same as sparrow- 
hill, 2, sparable. 

sparrow-graBB (spar'o-gr&s), w. [A corruption, 
simulating sparrow + grass, of sparayrass, it- 
self a corruption of si>aragus for asparagus.] 
Asparagus. [Prov. or vulgar.] — ptench spar- 
row-grass, the sprouts of the spiked star-of-Bethlehem, 
Omithogalum Pyrenaicum, sold to be eaten as asparagus. 
Prior, Popular Names of British Plants. [Prov. Eng.l 

sparrow-hawk (spar'o-h&k), w. [Also contr. 
sparhawk; < ME. spar-hauk, spemauk, < AH. 
spearhafoe, spearhabue, spmrhahuc (= Icel. 
sparrhdukr = Hw. sparjhdk = l>fLii.spurvehoy),<. 
fyyeartva, spar- 
row, + hofoc, 
hawk : see 

sparrotv and 
hawk^. For 
the D., G., and 
Rom. names 
for * sparrow- 
hawk,^ see un- 
der sparrow.] 

1. One of 
several small 
hawks which 
prey on spar- 
rows and oth- 
er small birds. 

(a) A hawk of the 
genus Aecipiter 
or Nisus. In Great 
BriUiiii the name 
is appropriated 
to A. nisus, or 
Nims fringilla- 



European Sparrow-hawk {Accipitrr uistts). 


rius, alH)Ut 12 inches long, closely related to the sharp- 
shinned hawk of America. (6) In the Pnited States, a 
hawk of the genus Falcn and subgonus Tinnunculus, es- 
l>ecially F. (T.) sparverius, whiuli abounds in nearly all 



Ainericnn Spiirrow-hawk {Faleo spnr-t>eriu$'), adult male. 

parts of the counti'v, and is known in books as the rusty- 
crowned falcon and prairie-hawk. It is 10 or 11 inches 
lotig, and from 20 to 28 in extent of wings. The adult is 
ashy -blue on the crown, with a chestnut spot ; on the back 
cinnamon-rufous, the male having few olaok marks or 
none, and the female numerous black bars. The wing- 
coveHs in the male are ashy-blue, usually spotted with 
black ; in the female cinnamon barred with black. 1'he 
tail is bright-chestnut, in the male with a broad subter- 
minal black band, and the outer feathers mostly white 
with black bars ; in the female barred throughout with 
black. 1'he under parts are white, variously tinted with 
buff or tawny, in the male with few black spots if any; in 
the female with many dark-brown stripes. The bill It 
dark horn-blue ; the cere and feet are yellow or omnge. 
It is an elegant and spirited falcon, breeding in hollows 
of trees, building no nest, but often taking possession of 
a woodpecker’s hole. The female lays five, six, or seveii 
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spasm 


ittbflpheroidal em, itiohes long by 1 inchei brcmd, of a 
buffy or pale-yellowiBh gi'ound>color. spotted and splashed 
all over with dark brown. Several similar sparrow-hawks 
Inhabit America, and various other species, of both the 
genera named, are found in most parts of the world. 

2 . In silver-working^ a small anvil with two 
horns (one flat-sided and pyramidal, the other 
conical in form), held between the knees of the 
workman, for use in flanging, making bezels, 
etc. 

iparrow-owl ( spar '6-oul), n» Any one of many 
small owls of the genus Glaucidium, Two occur 
in western parts of the United States, O. gnoma, the 
gnome-owl, and O. ferrugineum. See cut under Olauci- 
dium. 

iparrow-tail (spar'o-tal), n, and a, I. n. Some- 
thing formed like a sparrow’s tail ; a swallow- 
tail. 

These long-tailed coats Tin 1786] o. . were out away in 
front to a sparrow-tail behind. Fairholtt Costume, 1. 401. 

II. a. Having a long skirt cut away at the 
sides and squared off at the end : as, a sparrow- 
tail coat (now usually called swallow-tail). 

The lawyers in their blue sparrow-tail coats with brass 
buttons, which constituted then [about 1840] a kind of pro- 
fessional uniform, moved aliout with as much animation 
as uneasy jay-birds. E. Egglestoii, The Qraysons, xxvi. 

Bparrow-tonguef (spar'd-tung), n. The knot- 
grass, Polygonum aviculare. 
sparrowwbn (spar'o-wdrt), n, 1. Any plant 
of the genus Passerina. — 2. A South African 
species of heath, Erica PasserinsB. 
sparry (spar'i), a. [< spar*^ + Resem- 
bling spar; consisting of or abounding with 
spar ; spathose. 

As the rude cavern’s sparry sides 

When past the miner’s taper glides. J. BaiUie. 

The rock ... is a sparry iron ore, which turns reddish 
brown on exposure to the weather. 

J, Croll, ('limate and Time, p. .*108. 

Sparry Iron, i^arry iron ore, a carbonate of iron : same 
as sidefite, 2 Tlio clay-iroitsloties, or the clay-bands and 
black •))atids of the coal and other formations, belong to 
this family of iron ores. 

aparsate (spar 'sat), a. [< sparse + In 

entouL, thinly scattered; sparse: as, sparsate 
punctures. [Rare.] 

sparse (spars), a. [< OF. esparst F. t^pars = Pg. 
esparsOf scattered, s L. sparsus^ pp. of spargervy 
scatter, sprinkle (> It. spargers = Bp. espareir = 
Pg. espargirj scatter): see sparge. Of. sparse y 
V., sperscydtsperse.^ 1. Thinly scattered ; dis- 
persed round about; existing at considerable 
intervals ; as used of population or the like, not 
dense [Sitarse has been regarded, falsely, as an Amer- 
icanism, and has been objected to as being exactly equiv- 
alent to scattered, and tliorcfore unnecessary. As a merely 
qualifying adjective, however, it is free from the possible 
■ambiguity inherent in the ptu'licipial form and consequent 
verbal implication of scattered.] 

A sparse remnant of yellow leaves falling slowly athwart 
the dark evergreens. George Elwt, Middlcmarch, ix. 

The sparse populations of new districts. 

Sir C. W. DUke, Probs. of Greater Britain, ii. 1. 

Halley . . . was one of the first to discuss the possible 
luminosity of sparse masseB of matter in space. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 788. 

2. Ill scattered; placed distantly or irreg- 
ularly without any apparent or regular order : 
applied to branches, leaves, peduncles, etc. — 
8. In zool.y spare or remote, as spots or other 
markings; scattered irregularly; few or scan- 
ty, as hairs or other appendages, 
sparset (spilrs), v. t. [{ OF. esparscr^ espare^, 
? L. sparsuSf pp. of spargere, scatter: see sparse, 
a. Of. sperse, disperse, sparge.^ To disperse; 
scatter. 

As when the hollow flood of airo in Zephires checks doth 
swell, 

And sparseih all the gathered clouds. 

Chapman, Iliad, xi. 268. 

He [Qodj opens his hand wide, he sparseth abroad his 
blessings, and Alls all things living with his plenteous- 
ness. Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 418. 

Bparsedlyt (spar'sed-li), adv. In a scattered 
manner; dispersedly; sparsely. Imp. Diet. 
Sparsely (spflrs'li), adv. 1 . In a scattered or 
sparse manner; scantily; widely apart, as re- 
gards population, etc. ; thinly. 

The country between Trinity river and the Mississippi 
is sparsely settled, containing less than one inhabitant to 
the square mile. (HmsUd, Texas, p. 865. 

2. In hot. and zodl., so as to bo sparse, thin, 
few. or scanty; sparely or sparingly. See sparse, 
a., A, 3. 

sparseneSB (spars'nes), n. The state of being 
sparse; scattered condition; wide separation: 
as, sparseness of population. 

The sj^ssnsss of the wires in the magnet coils and the 
use of the single cup battery wore to mo . . . obvious 
marks of defect. The Century, XXXV. 931. 


BparsUe (spkr'sil), a. [< LL. sparsilis, < L. tmar- 
8U8, pp. of spargere, scatter: see sparse."] scat- 
tered; sparse.— Bparsile star, in astron., a star not 
includM ill a constellation-flgure. 

Bparsity (spiir'si-ti), ». l< sparse + -ity.] The 
state of being sparse or scattered about ; free- 
dom from closeness or compactness ; relative 
fewness. 

At receptions where the sparsity of the company per- 
mits the lady of the house to be seen, she is commonly 
visible on a sofa, surrounded by visitors in a half -circle. 

HoweUs, Venetian life, xxi. 

apart (spftrt), n. [= P. irparte = Bp. Pg. esparto 
= It. sparto, < L. spartum, < Gr. airaprov, Spanish 
broom; a particular use of (nrdprov, a rope, 
cable ; cf. (Tffdprjy, a rope. Ct. esparto.] If. A 
plant of the broom kind ; broom. 

The nature of ytart or Spanish broome. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, bk. xix. (Davies.) 

2. A rush, Juncus articulatus, and other spe- 
cies. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bpartaite (spflr'ta-it), n. [< Sparta (see def. ) + 
A variety of calcite or calcium carbo- 
nate, containing some manganese. It is found 
in Sparta, Sterling Hill, New Jersey. 

Spartan (spar' tan), a. and n. [< L. Spartan us, 
< Sparta, ? Gr. '^naprp, Sparta, Lacedflemon.] 
1, a, 1. Of or pertaining to Sparta or Lacedse- 
mon, the capital of Laconia, or the ancient 
kingdom of Sparta or LacedsEsmon (Laconia), 
in the Peloponnesus; Lacedmmonian ; specifi- 
cally, belonging to the branch of the ancient 
Dorian race dominant in Laconia. — 2. Noting 
characteristics distinctive of, or considered as 
distinctive of, the ancient Spartans. 

Lycuigus . . . sent the Poet Thales from Greet to pre- 
pare and mollifle the Spartan surlinesse with his smooth 
songs and odes, the butter to plant amutig them law and 
civility. Milton, Areupagitica. 

Bpartan dog, a bloodhound ; hence, a cruel or l)hx>d- 
thirsty person. 

O Spartan dog. 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea ! 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. SCI. 

II. w. A native or an inhabitant of Sparta or 
Laconia ; a Lacedeemouian ; spccifieally (as op- 
posed to Lacedspmonian in a narrower sense), a 
member of that branch of the ancient Dorian 
race which conquered Laconia and established 
the kingdom of Sparta, celebrated for its mili- 
tary success and prestige, due to tlie rigid dis- 
eiiiline enforced upon all Spartans from early 
childhood ; a Spartiate. 

Spartanism (spiir'tan-izm), n. [< Spartan 4- 
-ism.] The distinguishing spirit or a charac- 
teristic practice or quality of the ancient Spar- 
tans. See Spartan. 

Bparteine (spiir'to-in), n. [<.Spart{ium) + -e-ine.] 
A liquid alkaloid (O15H20N2) obtained from the 
common broom, Cytisus (Spartitwi) scoparins. 
In small dusus (.02 to .05 gram) it stimulates the action of 
the vagus, and is used medicinally in the form of tiio sul- 

f diate in place of digitalis ; it acte more quickly than the 
atter drug, but not as powerfully. 

Bparterie (spiir'tt'*r-i), n. [< F. spnrtcrir, < Sp. 
esparteria, \ esparto, Spanish grass, broom : set* 
esparto, sparl.] In row., a collective name for 
articles manufactured from esparto and its 
fiber, as mats, nets, cordage, and ropt*s. 
spart-grass (Hpkrt'gras), n. Same as spart, 2; 
also, a cord-grass, Spartina sirieta. Jirittm and 
Holland, Eng. Plant Names. 

Bpartht, w. [< ME. sparth, spar the, sperfbe, an 
ax, a battle-ax, < Icei. spartha, a kind of Irish 
ax ; perhaps akin to spear.] A battle-ax, or per- 
haps in 8om(» cases a mace. 

IIo hath a sparth of tweiiti pound of wighte. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1662. 
At his saddlc-gertbe was a good steel sperthe, 

*’ull ten pt>uiid weight and more. 

Scott, Kve of 8t. John. 

Spartiate (Spiir'ti-at), n. [F., < L. Spartiates, 
< Gr. IwapTiarr/c, a Spartan, < 'S.rrdpTii, Sparta: 
see Spartan.] A citizen of Sparta; an ancient 
Laconian of the Dorian race. See Spartan. 

Aristotle recognizes only one thousand families of the 
ancient Spartiates ; and their landed prmsessions. the veiy 
groundwork of their state and its discipline, had in great 
measure passed into the hands of women. 

Von Ranke, Univ. Hist, (trans.), p. 860. 

Spartina (spar'ti-na), n. [NL. (Von Schrebor, 
1789), so called from the tough leaves; < Gr. 
anaprivT), a cord, < andpry, andprov, a rope or 
coni.] A genus of grasses, of the tribe rani- 
cew. It is characterized by flowers with throe glumes 
and a tliread-shaped two-cleit style, grouped in dense one- 
sided commonly numerons and divergent paiiicled spikes 
with the racliis prolonged beyond the uppermost spike- 
let. There are 7 species, natives mostly of sslt-uiarslies ; 
one, S. stricta, is widely dispersed along the shores of 
America, Eintjpe, and Africa ; four others are found in the 


United States, one in South Amwlea iMyond the tropIciL 
and one in the islands of Tristan 4a Ciuiha, St. twal, and 
Amsterdam. They are rigid reed -like grasses rising iroin 
a tufted or creeping base, with scaly roofeitocks, very smoot h 
sheaths, and long convolute leaves sometlmee llanmied at 
the base. Book-names for the species are marsh-grass, 
cord-grass, and salt-grass; four of them ai'e among the 
most conspicuous maritiiiie grasses of the United States. 
S. polystachya, the largest species, a stately fdiuit with a 
broad stilt panicle often of flfty spikea is known locally on 
the coast as creek-thatch and creek-stujg, from its growm in 
creeks or inlets of salt water, and from Its use, when cut, 
as a cover for stacks of salt-hay and as bedding in stables. 
(See also salt reed-grass, under reed-grass. ) S. eynosuroides 
is the cord-grass of fresh-water lakes and rivers, smaller, 
attaining a height of about 6 feet ; it occuis from the 
Atlantic to the Bacifle, and in great quantities along the 
Mississippi ; a superior brown wrapping-paper has been 
made from It. S. juncea, a low turf-fonuing species with 
diminutive three to flve-forked inflorescence, sometimes 
called rush salt-grass, covers large tracts of salt-marsh on 
the Atlantic coast, is recommended for binding wet sands, 
and yields a tough fiber from its leaves. S. stricta, the salt- 
niai'sh grass, with very different inflorescence, bears its nu- 
merous branches rigidly appressed into a single long and 
slender erect spike, or sometimes two, when it is culled 
twin-spike grass. It is said to be also used as a durable 
thatch ; It is succulent and is eagerly eaten by cattle, im- 
parting to their milk, butter, and flesh a strong rancid fla- 
vor locally known as a thatchy ” taste. 

Spartiuzn (spilr'shi-um), n. [NL. (LinncBus, 
1737),< L. spartum, spnrton, < Gr. airdprav, Span- 
ish broom : see spart, esparto. ] A genus of legu- 
minous plants, of the tribe Genistese, type of the 
suhtribe Spariiete. it is distinguished from the related 
genus Qenisla by a somewhat spathaceous calyx with very 
sliort teeth, by acuminate and incurved keel-petals, and 
by a narrower pod The only species, S. junceum, is a 
native of the Mediterranean region and of the Canary 
Islands, known as Spanish broom, now naturalized in va- 
rious parts of tropical America and long cultivated in 
gardens. It is a shrub with numerous long, straight, 
rush-like branches, which are green, polished, and round 
—not angular like the similar branches of the Irish broom. 
They are commonly without leaves ; when these are pi cs- 
ent, they are composed each of a single leaflet and are with- 
out stipules. The handsome pea-like flowers form terminal 
racemes ; they are yellow, fragrant, and highly attractive 
to bees, and are the source of a yellow dye. The branches 
are used to make baskets and fasten vines in vineyards ; 
they yield by maceration a fiber which is made into cord 
ami thread, and in Italy and Spain into cloth. The seeds 
in small doses are diuretic and tonic ; in large, emetic and 
cathartic. 

spartof (spar'to), n. Same as esparto. 
spar-torpedo (spflr'tdr-pe'^do), n. A torpedo 
secured to the end of a spar, rigged outboard of 
a vessel, and arranged to be fired on coming into 
contact with another vessel. Sometimes called 
pole-torpedo. 

Spams (spa'rus), n. [NL. (Linneous, 1760), < 
\j. sparus,<. (jr. atrapoc, a kind of fish, the gilt- 
head, j 1. The name-giving genus of Sparidse, 
whose longest-known representative is the gilt- 
head of Europe : used at first in a very compre- 
h(‘nsive sense, embracing many heterogene- 
ous species belougiiig to a number of modern 
families, but now restricted to thegilthead and 
very elosidy related species, typical of the fam- 
ily Sparidw. See cut under porgy. — 2. [/. c.] 
A fish of this or some related genus; a spar, 
sparve (sparv), n. [A dial, form of sparrow, ult. 
\ AS. spcnrwa : see sparrow.] A sparrow : still 
locally applied to the hedge-sparrow, Accentor 
modularis. [Cornwall, Eng.] 
sparverf (spiir'v^r), n. [Also esparver; early 
mod. E. also spurrier, sparvionr, sperver, spar- 
vill; < OF. espvrvier, espretner, the furniture of 
a bod; perhaps a transferred use of espan'icr, 
csperHcr, a sweep-not, which is a fig. use of es- 
pervier, a sparrow-hawk: see sparrow, and of. 
arilion, ult. < ii. papilio{n-), a butterfly.] 1. 
he canopy of a bed. or the canopy and curtains 
taken together. 

I will that my . . . daugiitur have the sparver of my 
bedde. Str T. klyot, The Governour, App. A. 

2. Ill her., a tent, 
sparviourf, n. Sanu* as sparver. 
sparwet, n, A Mi<l(ll(‘ English form of sparrow. 
sparyt (spar'i), a. [< spared + -i/i.] Sparing. 

Homer, being otherwise sparie ynough in speaking of 

S icturcs and colours, yet commenaeth the ships painted 
lerwlth. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxiii. 7. 

spasm (Hpazm), n. [Early mod. E. spasme; < F. 
spasme = J*r. espasme = Sp. Pg. espastno = It. 
spastnw, spasnio, < Ji. spa stuns, < Gr. arrtw/jor, 
also (nrna/ia, a spasm, < andv, draw, pull, pluck, 
tear, rend. Cf. spatA, spaer, from the same 
ull . root.] 1 . Excessive muscular contraction. 
When this is persistent, it is called /owic spasm ; when it 
consists of alternating contractions and relaxations, it is 
called cJonic sjtasm. A spasm of one side of the body is 
called hemispasm ; a spasm of some particular part, as 
one arm, or one side of the face, is called a uncnospasm. 

2. In general, any smhlen transit^ory inove- 
ineut of a convulsive character, voluntary or 
involuntary; an abnormally (*nergetie action or 
phase of feeling; a wTeiichiiig strain or effort: 
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tm, a ^asm ot industry, of grief, of fright, etc. ; 
a ipagm of pain or of coughing. 

The wofimr of Nature are centaries and aaes, and will tax 
the faith of short-lived men. Slowly, slo^y the Avenger 
oomei^ hut oomes surely. Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 

Bronohlal tpasm, the spasmodic contraction of the mus- 
cular coat of the bronchial tubes which is the essential 
element of asthma. —Carpopedal, olonlc, oynlo, histri- 
onic spasm. Bee the ad jectives. -- Functional spasm, a 
general term for the nervous disorders of artisans and writ- 
ers, as writers’ cramp, etc. Usually called occupation mu- 
reitts.— Habit spasm, a trick of winking. Jerking the head, 
sudden brief grinning, making a sudden short vocal noise, 
running out the tongue, and sitnilor acts of half- voluntary 
aspect, occurring at intervals long or short. Also called 
habU chorea.— Inspiratory spasm, a spasmodic contrac- 
tion of all or nearly all the inspiratory muscles. - Mobile 
spasm, tonic spasm of varying intensity in the various 
muscles of a part, causing slow, irregular movements of 
the part, especially conspicuous in the hands. Humetimes 
the movements are quick. In rare case.s it comes on with- 
out preceding hemiplegia ; it may then, as in other cases, 
be called athetosis. Also called, when following hemiple- 
giiL spOMtic hemiplegia and post-hemi^gic chorea.— IHoti- 
tating spasm Bee nictitate. — Nodding spasm. Bame 
as salaam convulsion (which see, under salaam).— "Re- 
trocolUc spasm. See rctrocoftic.— Saltatorial spasm, 
a fonn of clonic spasm of the legs, coming on when the 

S atlent attempts to walk, causing jumping movements.— 
pasm Of accommodation, spasm of the ciliary muscle, 
producing accommodation for near oldects. - - Spasm Of 
the chest, angina pectoris.— spasm of the glottis, spas- 
modic contraction of the laryngeal muscles such as to close 
the glottis. Bee child cromng, and largngismm stridulus 
(under laryngismus). - Tetanic spasm. Same as tonic 
spasm. 

8pa4Smatic (Hpaz-mat'ik), a. f= F. Kpasmatiqiie 
ss Sp. espasmatico, < ML. sjumnaticus, < &r. 
ondapa{r-), a spasm ; soo spasm.'] Bame as spas- 
modic, 

spasmatical (spaz-mat'i-kal), a. [< spasmatic 
+ -ai.] Bame as sjynsmotflc.. 

The Ligaments and Sinews of my Lovo toyou have been 
■o strong that they wore never yet subject to such spas- 
maUcal Bhrinkiugs and (Convulsions. 

Howell, Letters, 11. 20. 

spasmatomancy (spaz/ma-to-man-si), 71. [< Gr. 
aiTdaiia(T-), a spasm, + wavfe/a, divination .] Div- 
ination from spasmoaic or involuntary move- 
ments, as of the musedes, features, or limbs. 

The treatises [on physiognomy] also contain occasional 
digressions on onycnomancy, . . . BjiMismatomanoy. etc. 

Eiuyyc. Brit., XIX. 4. 

spasmodic (^az-mod'ik), a. and n. [= F. spas- 
modique as Bp. cspasmddieo = Pg. cspasnwdico 
sa It. spasmodico, \ NL. *spasmodicus, \ Gr. ffnaa- 
flriratr/zarwdr/f, convulsive, spasmodic, < 
arraapde, aiTdafxa{T-), a spasm, 4* rhlof, form.] I, 
a. 1. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by spasm ; affected by spasm or spasms ; 
convulsive: spasmodic movements; spasmod- 

ic Q,nt}iviia> ; H. s^tasmodic person. — 2, Attended 
by or manifesting procedure by fits and starts ; 
jerky; overstrained; high-strung; rhapsodical: 
as, spasmodic action or efforts ; spasmodic utter- 
ance or literature Spasmodic asthma, true asth- 

ma caused by spasm of the nronchial tubes, as distinguish- 
ed from other forms of paroxysmal dyspinra, as from heart 
disease.— Spasmodic cholera, Asiatiit cholera with 
severe cramps.— Spasmod'e croup. Sec cronpi.— Spas- 
modic school, a group of British authors of the middle of 
the nineteenth century, including Pliillp Bailey, Oeorge 
Ollflllan, and Alexander Smith, whose writings were uorisid- 
ered to be distinguished by an overstrained and unnatural 
style. The name, however, properly has a much mure ex- 
tensive scope, being exemplifieci more or loss in nearly all 
times and countries, both iti literature and in art. 

The so-called spasmodic school of poetry, whose pecu- 
liarities tirst gained for it a hastv reputation, and then, 
having suffered under closer critical examination, it al- 
most as speedily dropped out of mind again. 

Etwyc. lira., XXII. 172. 
Spasmodic stricture, a stricture, as of the urotlii a, vhp 
gfna, or rectum, caused by spasmodic muscular contrac- 
tion, and not permanent, or Involving any organic lesion. 


Spasmodic tabes, spastic paraplegia, or lateral sclerosis. 
Hitspasmodic. 

[? spasmodic 


n. n, Barntras a7iils^a^modic. [Karc.] 


spasmodical (spaz-mod^i-kal), a. 

+ -al.] Same as spasmodic. 
spasmodically (spaz-mod'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
spasmodic manner; by fits and starts; by spas- 
modic action or procedure. 

Gradual oscillations of the land are, in the long run, of 
for greater Importance in the economy of nature than 
those abrupt movements which occur spasmodically. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. 205. 

spasmodist (spaz'mo-dist), 71. [< spastnod-ic 
*f One who acts spasmodically ; a per- 

son whose work is of a spasmodic character, 
or marked by an overstrained and unnatural 
manner. [Karo.] 

l)e Meyer and the rest of the spasmodisls [in music]. 

Poe, Marginalia, xxxvil. (Davies.) 

spasmology (spas-moFo-ji), n. [< Gr. airacpdc, 
a spasm, + -Xoyia, < ^ynv, speak : see -ology.'] 
In pathol.* scientific knowledge of spasms." 
spasmotoxin (spas-mo-tok'sln), 71. [< Gr. arraa- 
p6c, a spasm, + E. toakn.] A toxin of unknown 
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composition, obtained by Brieger in 1887 from 
cultures of bacillus tetam. 
spasmus (spas^mus), n. [L.: see ^aam.] 
Spasm.— Spasmus nutans. Same as talamn eonmif- 
sim (which see, under salaam). 

spastic (spas'tikj, «. [< Gr. tmaariKdi, drawing, 
pulling, stretching, K airdv^ draw, pull: see 
spasm.] 1. In mea., pertaining or rmating to 
spasm; spasmodic: as, spastic contractions; 
spastic Tomedies.*— 2. In zodl,^ convulsive, as 
an infusorian ; of or pei*taining to the Spastica. 
— Spastic albtunllLUrla, albuminuria dependent upon 
a convulsive attack.— SpastiC ft^neTnia., local anemia or 
ischemia from spastio contraction of the arteries of the 
port.— Spastic bamlplegia, mobile spasm following 
hemiplegia. Bee unden^Tom.— Spastic Infantile pa- 
ralysis. See paralysis. - Spastic paralysis, paralysis 
with muBOUlor rigidity and increase of reflexes. -Spastic 
spinal paralysis, spastic pseudoparalysis, spastic 
pseudoparesis. see paralysis. 

Spastica (spas'ti-kfi), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. anaari- 
k6c, drawing, pulling, stretching: see spastic.] 
In Perty^s system of classification, a division of 
ciliate infusorians, containing those which con- 
tract and change form with a jerk. There were 4 
families — Urceolarmay Ophrydina, Vorticeltmay 
and Vaginifera. 

spastically (spas'ti-kal-i), adv. In a spastic 
manner. 

spasticity (spas-tis'i-ti), n. [< spastic 4- -?fy.] 
1. A state of spasm.**— 2. Tendency to or capa- 
bility of suffering spasm. 

spat^ (spat), 71. [A var. of spot] A spot ; stain ; 
place. [Scotch.] 

spat^ (spat), 7\ t.; pret. and pp. spatted, ppr. spat- 
ting. [A var. of spot, prob. m part < D. spatieti, 
spot: see spot. Of. sjtattei'.] To spatter; defile. 

Thy mind is spotted, spatted, spilt ; 

Thy goule is soyld with shine. 

Kendall, Flowers ot Epigrammes (1577). (Nares.) 

Spat*^ ( spat ), n . [Prob. , like the similar D. spa t, 
a speck, spot, = Sw. spott, spittle, etc. (see 
spot), from the root of spiV^ (cf. ^atX)i see 
»pit^.] The spawn of shell-fish; specifically, 
the spawn of the oyster; also, a young oyster, or 
young oysters collectively, up to about the time 
of thcir*beeoraing set, or fixed to some support. 
See 8j>awn, w., 2. 

Oyster sjiat may be roared from artiflcially fertilized 
eggs. The American, yil. 76. 

Spat*^ (spat), V . ; pret. and pp.s^tatted, ppr. spat- 
ting. [< spat^, n.] I. intrajis. To spawn, as an 
oyster; shed spat. 

The surfaces upon which spatting occui'S must be kept 
as free as possible from sediment and organic growths. 

Science, VI. 405. 

n. tra7is. To shed or emit (spawn), as an 
oyster. 

Spat^ (spat), 71. [In the sense ‘blow' (def. 1), 
cf. spot; in part prob. imitative, like pat.] 1. 
A light blow or slap. [Jjocal.] — 2. A large 
drop ; a spatter : as, two or three spats of rain 
fell. — 3. A potty contest; a little quarrel or 
dissension. [U. B.] 

They was pretty apt to have spats. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 83. 

spat^ (spat), V . ; pret. and pp. spatted, ppr. spat- 
ting. [v 8i)at^^ n.] I. trans. To give a light 
bl()w to, especially with the flat of the hand; 
strike lightly; slap: as, to spat dough; to spat 
one's hands together. 

The little Isabel leaped up and down, i9>a(ftna her hands. 

S. Judd, Margaret. 

n. intrans. To engage in a trivial quarrel or 
dispute; have a petty contest. [U. B.] 
spat^ (spat). A preterit of spif^. 
spat^^ (spat), n. [Also spatt; usually or onlv 
111 pi. spats, spatts; abbr. of spatterdashes.] A 
gaiter or legging. [Scotland and North of Eng- 
land,] 

Cloth gaiters seem to have revived, after about thirty 
years of disuse, and are now called spats. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 87. 

A pair of black spats covering broad flat feet. 

N. Madeod, The Starling, lit 

Spatangida (spa-tan' ji-da) , n, pi. [NL. , < Spa- 
tangus 4- -irla.] The spataiigoid sea-urchins, 
as distinguished from Clypeastrida. See Epa- 
tangoida. 

Spatangidas (spa-tan'ji-de), w. pi. [NL., < 
Spatangus 4- -idH>.] A family of irregular sea- 
urchins, tyyifiecl by the genus Spatangus; the 
heart-urchins. The mouth is eccentric, transverse, or 
reniform, and Without dentary apparatus; there are peta- 
loid ambulacra, of which the anterior one Is unpaired ; 
semitse or fasoioles are always present ; and the figure is 
oval or cordate. This is the leading family of the order, 
divided mainly by the oharacters of the ambulacra and 
semitce into several subfamilies (some of which rank as 
separate families with some authors), as AnanehyHnm, 
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Brimtnm, Ledtiin^, and others. See outs under 
gito^nd Spatangus, with others there noted. Also called 

Bpatangina (Buat-an-jl'nfi), n. pi. [NL., < Spw- 
iaftgus 4- -ina^.) 1. Tile spatangoid soa-ur- 

chins, as an order of petalostichous echinolds 
contrasted with Clypeastrina. — 2. Same as Spa- 
tangiim. 

Spatanginse (spat-an-ji'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Spata7igus 4- -inm.] One of several subfamilies 
of Spatangid/e, including the genus Spataiigm 
and closely related forms, as Lovenia, Brey7iia, 
etc. 


[< Spatangus 4- 
Bee VysasteiidsSf 



Amphiiiottis rordatia (or Hthitw 
cardtum (ordntnm), i>i)c of the .S/a- 
tttuf'otda, viewed from hIkivc. 

a, rinterioreiiiibulacniin, funning with 
fr, if, anterolateral ainbulacru, the trl- 
vmm ; c, c, two (m&terolatcral ainbu 
lacra, fanning the Vnvimn ; d, ni.nlrc* 
jwric tulicrcle tnirrounded by genital 
pores: e, intrapetnlous !>eniit.i or f.»s- 
ciolc , /i circunutn.ll seniita. 


spatangite (spa-tan'jit), w. 

-itc^.] A fossil spatangoid. 
and out under Ananchytes. 
spatangoid (spa-tang'goid), a. and n. [< Spa- 
tangm 4- -oUi^ I. a. Resembling a heart- 
urchin; related to Spata7igus; of or pertaining 
to the Spatangidte in a broad sense. 

H. 77. A spatangoid sea-urchin ; a heart-nr- 
chiu. 

Spatangoida, Spatangoidea (spat-ang-goi'dfi, 
-de-ft), 71. pi. [NL. : see spatangoid.] The Spa- 
tahgidse, in a broad souse, as an order of petalos- 
tichous sea-urchins: synonymous in some uses 
with Petalosticha, but usually restricted to ex- 
clude the clypeastroids or flat sea-urchins: then 
also called Spatangida and Spatangina. The 
forms are numerous ; 
most of them fall in the 
family Spatangidm as 
usually limited, from 
which the Cassidididm 
are distinguished by the 
absence ot seniitie and 
other approaches to the 
regular sea-urchins. 
The form of the spatan- 
goids is various, and 
only a pait of them have 
a cordate figure. Some 
arc quite elongate, and 
may even bear a sort of 
beak or rostrum, as in 
the genus Pourfalesia. 
The tendency is away 
from radiism and to- 
ward a sort of bilateral 
symmetry, as evidenced 
by the disposition of 
five ambulacra in two 
groups, an anterior tri- 
vium— under the odd 
ambulacrum of which is 
the mouth— and ri>ob- 
teriorbivium, in relatioi^ 
with which Is the anus. The odd anterior ambulacrum 
often aborts, leaving apparently but four ambulacra on 
the upper surface; in other casos it is dispronortionally 
enlarged. The ambulacra are always petalofd ; Semite 
are not recognized outside this group, and occur nearly 
throughout it (but not in Castidulidse and the fossil Dysas- 
terid/e); the spines are very vaiialile, and few or many, 
but always slender or fine, sometimes like hairs of great 
length. The genital and ocular plates are centric ; there 
are no Polian vesicles, and four kinds of pedicels or tube- 
feet occur, of which the semital are always different from 
the two or three kinds of ambulacral feet. See cuts un- 
der A nanchytes, Echinocardium, ifetalostichuus, sernita, and 
Spatangus. 

Spatangus (spa-tang'gus), 71. [NL., < Gr. ana- 

rdyyrjq, a sea-uroliiii.] 1, The representative 
genus of the family Spa- 
taiiqidie, and a type form 
of tli(' irregular sea-urcb ins 
called Spatangoida . — 2. 

[f. c.] A snecies of this ge- 
nus: as, the violet spatan- 
gus, S. purp7tre7i8. 
spatch-cock (spach 'kok), 
n. (Usually supposed to 
stand for ^desjmtch-cock, 
meaning ‘a cock quickly 
done'; but such a forma- 
tion is irregular, and no 
record of it exists. There 
is prob. some confusion with spitchcocJc, q. v.] 
A fowl killed and immediately broiled, as for 
some sudden occasion. [Oolloq., Eng.] 
spate (spat), n. [Also spait, speat; appar. < 
Ir. sindfl, a great river-flood.] A natural out- 
poui* of water; a flood; specifically, a sudden 
flood or freshet, as from a swollen river or lake. 
[Originally Scotch.] 

Down the water wi’ speed she rins, 

While tears in spaits fa* fast frae her eie. 

Jock o^the Side (Child’s Ballads, VI. 82X 

Mr. Scrope held that whole spawnlng-beds are swept 
away by spates on the Tweed. 

Quarterly Rev., CXXVI. 861. 

The Avon . . . running yellow In spate, with the recent 
heavy rains. W. Black, House-boat, xix. 

spate-bonef, n. Same as spade-hone. 

Borne afterwards set up on a window a painted Mastiff- 
dog gnawing the spate-bone ot a shoulder of mutton. 

Fugsr, Ch. Hist, V. i. 82. (Ztetf^M.) 



violet SpatanKu.s (.S. pur- 
purfusi. One half sihown 
ivith Its spines removed. 


•patlia 

^atha n.; pi. mathm (-thS). [< L. 

\patha^ < Gt. oiroBrj, a Droaa flat blade» a broad- 
iword: see 9pathe*'] 1. A broadsword, thin, 
pointed, and double-edged, such as was used 
i)y the Franks and kindred peoples. 

The British swords, called 9inUhay were large, long, and 
[leavy. iSiieyc. BrU,, IX. 09. 

S. In ffoty same as spathe, 

pathaeflOUB (spa-tha'shius), a, [< apathe 4- 

•aceoHH,'] In hot.y spathe-bearing; furnished 

with or of the nature of a spathe. 

pathal (spa'thal), a, [< spathe + -a/.] In 

boLy inclosed in or furnished with a spathe ; 

as, spathal flowers, 

athe (spaTH). n, [< L. spathay < Gr. (rn-dfty, a 
road flat blade, a broadsword, a broad rib, 
the shoulder-blade, the steip of a leaf, the 
spathe of a flower, a spatula. Hence lUt. (< 
Gr.) E. spade^y spade'^y spatulayspatuley spattl^y 
spaddlCy spittle^ y etc.] 1, In boty a peculiar 
often large and colored bract, or pair of bracts, 
which subtend or envelop a spadix, as in 
palms and arums. The name is also given to the pe- 
culiar soveraMeafed involucre of iris and allied plants. 
See ma-diXy 1, and cuts under ArctcesBy Indian turnip (un- 
der Indian), Moyvstera, Peltandra, and Symplocarpua. 

2. In soiiLy some spatulate or spoon-shaped 
part. 

spathebill (spaTH'bil), ?<. The spoon-billed 
sand piper, Eurymrhyn ch m pygmseus. G . Cuvier 
(trans.y See cut under Kurynorhynchvs, 

spathed (spilTud), a. [< spathe + In hot.y 

surroimded or furnished with a spathe ; spatha- 
ceous. 

Spathegaster (spath-e-gas't^r), n. [NL, (Har- 
tig, 1840), < Gr. aird(ir/y a blade, + yaaryp, the 
stomach.] 1. A spurious genus of hyraenop- 
terous gall-insects, containing dimorphic forms 
of Neuroterus, the name being retained as dis- 
tinctive of such forms. — 2. A genus of syrphid 
flies. SchineVy 1808. Also Spatigastcr (Sehiner, 
1862), Spnthiogaster (Loew, 1843), Spazlgaster 
and Spasogaster (Rondani, 1843). 

spathegastricCspath- e-gas 'trik), a. [< Spathe- 
gaster 4 -tc,] Portaini ng to Spathegaster (sense 
1): as, B, spathegasfric form. 

Bpathelia (spa-the'li-li), V. (^NL. (Linneeus, 
1752), perhaps so called from its resemblance 
to a palm-tree; < Grv.anddj/, a blade, spathe, pet ■ 
iole of a palm-tree: see spathe/] A genus of 
polypetalous trees, of tlio order Shnaruhaeew am] 
tribe Viera niniea*. it is characterized by polygamous 
flowers without the disk usually present in the order, five 
stamens alternate to the petals, and a throe-angled ovary 
with two pendulous ovules in each of its three cells. 
There are 3 species, natives of the West Itidies, extending 
perhaps into Mexico. They are lofty and handsome trees 
with an erect unbranched trunk, destitute of the bitter 
principle which pervades IHcrainnia, the next related 
genus, and many others of the order, and in many re- 
spects, as in the ovary, resembling BoffweUia, the frankin- 
cense-tree, of the order Barseraerfe. 'I’liey bear odd-pin- 
nate alternate leaves, composed of numerous Uneui’-ol)- 
long or sickle-shaped leaflets with a toothed or gland- 
bearing margin, and cymose clusters of red short-pedi- 
celled flowers, disposed in elongated terminal panicles. 
The fruit is a somewhat elliptical throe-aiigled and three- 
winged drupe, with a three-celled and throe-seeded stone 
perforated with resin-bearing canals. S. simplex is the 
mountain-pride or mountain-green of the West Indies, 
a handsome tree with slender trunk rising from 20 to r>0 
feet. Its leaves and its powdery inflorescence each several 
feet long. 

Bpathelia (spa-therii), n, [NL., dim. of L. 
spathuy a blade, NL. a spathe : see spathe,] In 
bot. : («t) A glume in grasses, {b) See spathilla. 

Bpathic (spath'ik), a. [< G. spath, spar (see 
spaad), 4 4e.] In mineral. y having an even la- 
mellar or flatly foliated structure.— spatMc Iron, 
spatbic Iron ore, carbonate of iron : same os sideritc, 2. 

Bpatbiform (spath'i-f6rm ), a. [< G. spathy spar, 
4 L. formay torm.] Resembling spar in form : 
as, the ocherous and spathiform varieties of ura- 
nite. 

spathilla (spa-tliir^), n. ; pi. spathillm {-e). 
TNL., dim. of spatKay a spathe; see sj^athe. 
Of. spathella,] in boLy a secondary or diminu- 
tive spathe in a spathaceous inflorescence, as 
in palms. Also, sometimes, spathella. 

When the spadix Is compound or branching, as in Palms, 
there are smaller spathca surrounding separate parts of 
the inflorescence, to which the name spathell/e has some- 
times been given. Encyc. Brit., IV. 120. 

Spathing (spa'THing), n. Same as spaying, 

Bpathiop3^te (spatn^i-o-pi'nt), n, K Gr. rmd- 
oioify dim. of airdbTfy a broad blade, 4 E. pyrite,] 
Same as safflorite, 

Bpathose^ (spa'thos), a, [< spathe 4 -ose,] In 
bot,y relating to or formed like a spathe ; spatha- 
ceous; snathal. 

BpathOBe^ (spath^ds), a, [< G. spathy spar (see 
»pathic)y 4 -oso.] In mineral. y sparry; of the 
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nature of soar; occurring in broad plates or 
lamelles; foliated in texture. .^Bpathose iron, 
•pathic iron. 

BpathoUB (spa'thus), a. [< spathe 4 -‘Ous,] In 
bot.y same as spaihose^. 

spathulate (spath'u-lat), a. Same as spatulate, 
Bpathulea (Spa-thu^le-a), n. Same as Spatuluy 3. 
Spathura (spa-thu'rft),* !/. [NL. (Gould, 1850), 
\ Gr. orrdfh^y a blade , 4 ohpd, a tail.] A remark- 
able genus of Trochilidse, containing humming- 
birds with the lateral tail-feathers long-exsert- 



R.acket-t.\iled Humming-bird (S/athura under^voodi). 

ed, narrowed, and then dilated into a spatiile 
or racket at the end, and with conspicuous leg- 
rauiTs. There are 4 or 5 species, as S. under- 
woodi, also called Stoganurus spatubgera, 

spatial (spa'sbal), a. [Also spaeial; < L. .^pa- 
Hum, space : see spaced Of, pertaining to, or 
relating to space ; existing in or connected with 
space. 

We have an Intuition of objects In space : that is, we 
contemnlate objects aa made up of spatial parts, and ap- 
preheiia their s^tial relations by the same act by whicii 
wc apprehend tlie objects themselves. 

Whevrll, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, I. p. xx. 

The ascertaining of a fixed spatial order among objects 
supposes that certain objects are at rest or occupy the 
same position. J, Sidly. Outlines of Psychol., p. ino. 

To analyze the United States of America as a sjmcial 
extent. H. If. Day, Iiogic, p. 17f). 

Spatiality (spa-shi-al'i-ti), n. [Also^p/zc/Vt/////; 
<s}fatfal-h -ity,] Spatial character; extension. 

So far, all we have established or sought to establish is 
the existence of the vague form or quale of spatialitv us 
an inscpai’able element bound up with the other qualitu- 
tivo peculiarities of each and everyone of oiir senHations. 

W. James, Mind, XII. 10. 

spatially (.spa'shal-i), adr. Having refc*rei»ce 
to or as regards space. Also writteu /^//. 

l^Bunlly we have more trouble to discriminate the qual- 
ity of au impression than to fix it spatially. 

J. Ward, Kneyc. Brit., XX .^>2. 

Objects of different sense-organs, experienced together, 
do not in the first instance appear either inside or almig 
Bide or far outside of each other, neither fptttially contin- 
uous nor discontinuous in any dctlnite scrise of these 
words. W. James, Pun. of Psychol., II. 181. 

spatiatef (spa'slii-at), r. /. [< L. spatiatns, pj). 

of spatiari (> G. spazieren), walk about, go, 
proceed, < spatium, room, space : se(» space. Cf. 
expatiate.] To rove; ramble; expatinte. 

Conflned to a narrow chamber, he could spatiate at large 
through the whole universe. Bentley. 

Bpatilomancy (spa-liro-man-si), n. [< Or. 
fT7rar//\^7, excrement, 4 //mm /o, divination.] Div- 
ination by meaiiK of animal excrements and 
refuse. 

spatioUSt, a. An obsolete spelling of spacious, 
spatt, n- See spaft^^, 

spatter (spat'^r), v. [Freq. of spathy or, with 
variation, of spot: boo spa Vy spot.] I, traps, 

1 . To scatter or throw about carelessly, as some 
fluid or semi-fluid substance ; dash or sidash 
so as to fall in spreading drops or small quan- 
tities ; as, to spatter water or mud over a per- 
son; to .spatter oaths or calumnies. 

Where famish'd dogs, late guardians of my door. 

Shall lick tiicir mangled master’s sitatter'a gore 

Pope, Iliad, xxii. 5)7. 

2. To dash or splash upon; bespatter, literally 
or figuratively: as, to spatter a person with 
water, mud, or slander. 

Reynard, close attended at his heels 
By panting dog, tir’d man, and spattrr’d horse. 

Cowper, Needless Alarm, 1. 

II. intraus. If. To sputter: act or talk in a 
sputtering manner. 

The Grave spattered and shook his Head, saying, 'Twas 
the greatest Error he had committed since ne knew what 
belonged to a Soldier. UoweU, Letters, I. iv. ir>. 


Bpatnlamaacy 

That mind must needs be irrecoverably depraVd whleb, 
either by chance or importunity tasting but onee of one 
just deed, spacers at it, and abhorrs the relish ever alter. 

MOJUrn, Eikonoklastes, iL 

2. To undergo or cause scattering or Bplashing 
in drops or small quantities. 

The colour spaiters in fine drops upon the surface of the 
buttons. Spans' Encyc. ManuJ., I. 662. 

spatter (spat'(?r), w. [< spaiter, r.] 1. The act 
of spattering, or the slate of being spattered ; 
a spattering or splashing effect. 

she . . . sometimes exposed her face to the chill 
of the wind. Ilatvthorne, Seven Gaides, xvii. 

2. A quick succession of not very loud sounds, 
such as is produced by the spatteriug of some 
substance. 

A spatter oi musketry was heard, wliich pr/>ceeded from 
the lust of the enemy leaving the place. 

W. II. husseJl, Diary in India, II. 378. 

3. That which is spattered; a small sidash, as 
of something thrown or falling in drops: as, a 
spatter of milk, ink, or mud on one^s clothes. 

Tlie sun dripped through 
In spatters of wasted gold. 

St. Nicholas, XVIII. 987. 

Bpatterdash (spat'er-dash), n. [< spatter 4 
dash,] A covering for the legs, used to protect 
the stockings, trousers, etc., from mud and 
wear, in modem military uniform the name is applied 
to several kinds of gaiters, and to the water-proof leggings 
or shields to the trousers of some French mounted troops. 
Also splatterdash. 

Here ’s a fellow made for a soldier : there 's a leg for a 
spaUerdash, with an eye like the king of Prussia. 

Sheridan (?X The ('amp, i. 2. 

spatter ‘dock (spat'er-dok), w. The yellow 
pouil-Vilyy Nymphiea {Nuphar) advena; also ex- 
tended to other species of the genus. See 
Nymphtea'^y 1, Bud pond-lily y 1. [U. 8.] 

spatterwork (spat'6r-w^rk), n. A method of 
producing a figure or design upon a surface of 
any kind by spattering coloring matter upon 
the exposed parts of it ; any work or object, or 
objects collectively, showing an effect so i)ro 
diiced. 

spattle^ (spat'i), n, [< ME. spattlCy spettlcy 
spa tel y spoilt y spoiele, later spatyll (= oVrios. 
sjtedcl, spedla), < A8. spdtly spittle, < sp^taUy 
spit: see Ct. spittle'^ .] Sjutth'. lip. Hale, 

Ho spette in to erthe, and made clay of the spotle. 

Wyclif, .John ix. 6. 

spattle^ (spat ' 1 ) , w . [For iti erl y also ,spa in le ; < 
OF. spatnlCy espatulcy F. spatule ~= 8p. espdtnla =? 
Pg. spatula = It. spa tola y < L. spatulay spathulay 
a blade, spatula : see spatula. Doublet of .vpaf- 
ula, spHtlc^,] 1. A flat blade for stimng, 
mixing, or molding plastic powdered or liquid 
substances ; a spatula. — 2. Specifically', in pot- 
tery y a tool for mottling a molded article with 
coloring matter. 

spattling-machine (spat'ling-ma-shen''), n. A 
machine, consisting of a reservoir with sieves 
through which the liquid is caused to fall to 
divide it into spray, for sprinkling a colored 
glaze to form party-colored ware. 

spatula (spat' u- la), n. [< L. spatuta, also 
spathulay dim. eff spatha, < Gr. ondOy, a broad 
blade, a spatula, a i>addle: see spade'^y .spathe. 
Cf. spatule, spattlvi, spittle^.] 1. A broad flat 
blade or strip of metal or wood, with uiisharp- 
enod edges and a commonly rounded out/T end 
(which may be spoon-shaped), and a handle: 
used for spreading, smoothing, scraping up, or 
stirring suhstauces, eommimiriiig powders, etc. 
Spatulas are usually set in lintidles like those of table- 
knives, and are of many shapes, sizes, and materials. 
I'hosc used by druggists, painters, etc., are comparatively 
long and narrow, straight, and made of more oi less flex- 
ilde steel. Fr(‘BC<»- paint era use a trowel-shaped orspoon- 
shapod spatula for spreading wax *>r mortal upon the sur- 
face which is to receive the i)ainfinK. 

2. [(•///>.) [NL. (Doio, 1822).] A genus of J////- 
tiufr, having the bill much longi‘r tlmn the 
head or tarsus, twice as wide at the tuid as 
at the base, there broadly roiindt'd and spoon- 
shaped, with mirrow prominent nail and 
nunierous protrusive lamelhe; the slioveler- 
ducks or soucliets. The tail is short and pointed, <»f 
fourteen featliers. S. clyjM’ata is the common sljoveler 
(see cut under shoveler), S. rhynehohs is Australian, S. 
plaialea is South American, S. enpensis is South African, 
and S varuynta iiihaldts New Zealand. A\ho Eh ynehasjns, 
Clypeata, and SjMtthvlea.— Spatula mallei, it* anal., the 
flattened extremity of the handle of the nialleiis attached 
to the tiinlx) of the muml»runa tyropani. See cut under 
tympanic. 

spatulamancy (spat'il-la-man-si), n. [Prop, 
^spatufonianey, < L. spatula, a blade, 4 pavrday 
divination.] A method of divination by a 
sheep^s shoulder-blade. 



spatnlamancy 
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^patvUmaney (called in Bootland Sllnneanoh (dlvina- 
tionj) by reading the speal bone or the blade bone of a 
ahoiiider of mutton well scraped. 

Jiibtofi-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 78. 

Spatular (spat'u-I|lr), a. [< spatula -f 
Like a spatula in form ; spatulate. 

Spatularia (spat-u-l&'ri-ft), a. [NL. (Shaw), 
\ L. spatulaj a spatula ; see spatulaJ] In ichth,, 



Skull of spatularia, with the long beak removed, the anterior (arr) 
and p«)Sitcrior (^vf) seinicirciilar canals exitosed ; Au, auditory cham- 
l>er ; Or, orbit of eye ; N, nasal Sjic: Hy, hyoide.in apparatus; Jir, 
representatives of branchiostegal rays; tJ)/. operculum ; A/m, mandi- 
ble; <4 /I, suspcnborluin ; n, paiatoquadrate cartilage ; maxilla. 


a genus of ganoid fishes : same as PolyodoHy 1. 
See also cut under paddle-fish. 

Spatulariidse (spat^u-la-ri'i-de), n. pi [NL., 
\ Spatularia + In ichth., a family of 

ganoid fishes, named from the genus Spatula- 
ria: Ba,mG a,H PolyodontidsB. Also Spatularidsp. 
See cuts under paddle-fish and Psephurus. 

spatulate (spat^u-lat), a. [< NL. spatulatuSy < 
spatulay a spatula : see spatula. '\ Shaped like a 
spatula; in sodl anil anat.y spoon-shaped, or 
rounded more or less like the 
outlines of a spoon; sjiatuli- 
form; in holy shaped like a 
spatula; resembling a spatula 
in shape, being oblong or 
rounded with a long narrow 
attenuate base : as, a srmtulate ^ 

leaf, petal, or other flattened spatuiate Leaves of 
organ. Also spathulaie. See setero- 

cuts under EurymrhynehuSy 
paddle-fishy ParoiiOy PrUmituruSy Spathuray and 
shoveler'^. 



Ibe large buoal joint of .the sixth appendage [of JAmu- 
lu8\ is almost devoid of spines, and bears a curved, ttpaiu- 
late process. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 229. 

spatulation (spat-u-la'shou), w . [ < spatulate + 
-tow.] Spatulate shape or formation; appear- 
ance as of a spatula; spoon-shaped figure or 
arrangement. See cuts noted under spatulate. 

The lateral [tail-lfeathers (of some humming-birds] may 
. . . suddenly enhu'gointo a terminal irpatu/a{te/t,aa in the 
forms known as “Kacquet-talls." Encyc. Brit., All. 359. 

spatttle (spat'fil), n. [< F. spatulCy < L. spatulay 
a blade, spatula: see sjuitty^y spatula.'\ If. 
Same as spattle'^. • 

stirring it thrice a day with a gpatule 

Holland, tr. of IHiiiy, xxiil. 17. 

2. In .cfodl.y a spatulate formation or spatuli- 
form part; specificall} , in oruith.y the racket 
at the end or the tail-feathers, as of tlie mot- 
mots or sawbills and certain parrakeets and 
humming-birds. See cuts under Momotus, Pri- 
oniturusy and Spathura. 

spatuliform (8pat'u-li-f6i*m), a. r< L. spatulay 
a blade, spatula, 4* forma, form.] Spatulate 
in form; spoon-shaped. 

spatuligerous (spat-u-lij'e-rus), a. [< L. spat- 
ula, a blade, spatula, + g^ere, carry.] In rooV., 
bearing or provided with a spatule or racket. 

Spaud, r. A dialectal form of spakP. 

spauder (spA'd^r), n. [Also spawder (f) (Sc. 
spelder), also splauder, spread; freq. ot spaud, 
^mUl: neespald^.’] An injury to animals aris- 
ing from their legs being forced too far asunder 
on ice or slippery roads. [Prov. Eng.] 

apaul (spA.1), 11 . See spoilt — Black spaul. Same 
as symvttnnatic anthrax (which see, under anthrax). 

spauldf, w. An obsolete variant of spall^. 

Bpave (spav), r. t A tlialectal variant of spay^. 

flpaviet (spav'i-et), a. A Scotch form of spav- 
ined. 

My spnviet Pegasus will limp. 

Bums, First Epistle to Davie. 

spavin (spav'in), n. [Early mod. E. also sjiav- 
en; < ME. spaveyne, < OF. esparent, esparvain, 
F. ^parvin = Olt. spavaito, It. spavenio = Sp. 
esparavdn = Pg. esparavdo, esparv&o, spavin; 
perhaps so called in allusion to the hopping or 
sparrow-like motion of a horse altticted with 
sjmvin ; ef . Sp. esjwraedn, a -sparrow-hawk, < 
OHO. sparoy sparwe = AS. spearwa = E. spar- 
row : see sparrow. But this explanation is un- 
certain, resting on the mere resemblance of 
form.] 1. A disease of horses affecting the 


hock-joint, or joint of the hind leg between 
the knee and the fetlock. See hog-spatm. blood- 
spavin, bone-spavin. — 2. In coal-mining , tne clay 
underlying the coal. Also called under-clay, 
coat-day. seat, seat-clay, etc. [Yorkshire, Eng.] 
spavinw (spav'md), o. spavin •¥ Af- 
fected with spavin; hence, figuratively, halt- 
ing; crippled; very lame or limping. 

A blind, spavined, galled hack, that was only fit to be 
cut up for a dog-kennel. Ooldsnuth, Vicar, xiv. 

If they ever praise each other's bad drawings, or broken- 
winded novels, or spavined versos, nobody ever supposed 
it was from admiration. O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, L 

spawt. w. An obsolete form of spa. 

Spawder, n. See spauder. 
spawl^, n. and v. Bee spall^. 
spawl^, n. See spall*^. 

spawL*^ (spAl), n. [A contr. of spattle^.'] Sa- 
liva or spittle thrown out carelessly ; slaver. 
The new-born infant from the cradle takee^ 

And first of spittle she lustration makes ; 

Then in the spawl her middle finger dips. 

Anoints the temples, forehead, and the lips. 

Bidden, tr. of Persius's Satires, 11. 

spawl^ (spfi-l), V. i. [Formerly also spall; < 
spawl^y w.J To throw saliva from the mouth 
BO as to scatter it ; eject spittle in a careless, 
dirty manne^r: sometimes with indefinite it. 

There was such spitting and spaUing, as though they 
had been half choked. 

Harrington's Apology (1590). (Nates.) 

In disgrace, 

To spit and spawl upon his sunbright face. 

Quarles, Emblems, ill. 2. 

Why must he sputter, sjmid, and slaver it ? Swift. 
spawld, n. A Scotch variant of spald^ for spall^. 
Spawn (spAn), V. [Early mod. E. spaune; < ME. 
spawneiiy sjmuen, < OF. espaundre, espandre, 
adso espandir, shod, spill, pour out, spawn, same 
as espanity blow, bloom as a flower, lit. expand, 
F. epandre, spread, = It. spandercy spill, scat- 
ter, shed, < L. expandere, spread out, shed 
abroad : see expand. Cf. spannishiug.'] I, trans. 
To produce or lay (eggs) ; said of a female fish, 
and by extension of other animals ; hence, to 
generate. It is sometimes applied, in contempt, 
to human beings. 

What practices such principles as these may spawn, 
when they are laid out to the sun, you may deternihie. 

Swift. 

n. intrans. 1. T'o produce or lay eggs of the 
kinds calleii spawn, as a fish, frog, rabllusk, or 
crustacean ; by extension, to produce oiTspring : 
said of other animals, and, in contempt, of hu- 
man beings. 

The Trout usually spawns about October or tJovembor. 

1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 75. 

2. To issue, as the eggs or young of a fish: by 
extension applied to other animals, and to hu- 
man beings, in contempt. 

The beguiling chai-ms of distinctions and magnificent 
subtleties liavo spaivned into prodigious monsters, and the 
birth of error. Kvdyn, True Keligion, II. 176. 

It Is so ill a quality, and the mother of so many ill ones 
that spawn from it, that a child should be brought up in 
the greatest abhorrence of it. Locke. 


spawn (spfi<n), n. and a. [Early mod. E. spaune ; 
\ spawn, V.] I. n. 1. The eggs or ova of various 
oviparous animals, as amphibians, fishes, mol- 
lusKs, crustaceans, etc., wnen small and numer- 
ous, or extruded in more or less coherent masses ; 
female roe. The number of individual eggs in spawn 
varies much, and is sometimeM prodigiously great : thus, 
it lias been estimated that the spawn of a single codfish 
may contain several million eggs. In oviparous fishes the 
eggs are spawned directly into the water, fecundated as 
they flow out, or afterward, by the milt of the male, and 
loft to hatch by themselves. Msh-spawn is also easily 
procured by the process of sti-ippiiig the female, and arti- 
ficially fecundated by the same process applied to the 
male, the spawn and milt being mixed together in the 
water of a vessel made for the purpose. In uvoviviparous 
fishes the spawn is impregnated in the Imdy of the fe- 
male, as is usual with tne eggs of higher animals. Frogs 
and toads lay u quantity of spawn consisting of a ielly-like 
mass in which the eggs are embedded, and it is femllzcd 
as it flows forth. Some shell-fish extrude spawn in firm 
gelatinous masses, as the common sea-snail, Natiea heron. 
(See nand-naucer.) The mass of eggs (called coral or berry) 
that a lobster carries under her tail is the spawn or roe of 
that crustacean; and in various other crustaceans and 
some fishes tlie spawn is carried to hatching in special 
br(K)d-pouche8(8eo oponsum^nhrimpX which are sometimes 
in the male instead of the female, as in the sea-horse (see 
Hippneampidae). A nadromous fishes are those which leave 
the sea and run up rivers to spawn : a few fishes are catad- 
romoiis, or the converse of this. I^e name spawn is seldom 
or never given to the eggs of scaly reptiles, birds, or mam- 
mals ; but the term has sometimes included milt. Hee 

r uning. 

The spat of the oyster, from the time of 
the discharge of the egg until the shell is visi- 
ble and the creature has become attached. — 8. 
Offspring of fish; very small fish; fry.—- 4. 


Bpawnlng-groimd 

Offspring in general; a swarming brood: ap- 
plied, mostly in contempt, to human beings. 

To Sem the East, to Oham the South, the West 

To lapheth falls ; their seuerall scopes exprest : 

Their fruitful ;^wn did all the World supply. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, il., The Colonies, Arg. 

Howe'er that common smwn of ignorance 
Our fry of writers, may beslime his fame. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, Ind. 

6 . In bot.y the mycelium of fungi; the white 
fibrous matter forming the matrix from which 
fungi are produced, certain species of edible fungi, 
as Agarious eampeslrie, are propagated artificially by sow- 
ing the spawn in prepared beds of horse-droppings and 
sand. 

By tills time those will be one mass of natural spawn. 
having a grey mouldy and thready appearance, and a smell 
like that of mushrooms. 

Cooke and Serkdey, Fungi, p. 257. 

The agarics have an abundant mycelium, known to gtfr- 
deners as the spawn, consisting of white, cottony filaments, 
which spread in every direction through the soil. 

Imer. Cye., XII. 70. 

To Shoot spawn. SeesAoct. 

II. a. Containing spawn; spawning, or about 
to spawn: ripe, as a fish, 
spawn-brick (span'brik), n. In bot.. brick- 
shaped masses of mold or compressea horse- 
droupings fermented with mushroom-spawn, 
ana used for the artificial sowing or stocking of 
a mushroom-bed. 

The [mushroom- ]bed will be ready for spawning, which 
consists of Inserting small pieces of spawn bricks into the 
sloping sides of the bed, about 6 inches asunder. 

Encyc. Brit., XII. 284. 

spawn-eater (spfi.n'e'^'tAr), n. A spawn-eating 
fish, or other animal which habitualW feeds 
upon spawn, to the detriment of the fisheries 
or of fish-ciilturo ; especially, a cyprinoid fish, 



Notropis hudsomuSyiowid in streams along the 
coast from New York to Virginia. This is one of 
the largest minnows, from 4 to 8 inches long, of a pale 
coloration, the sides with a broad silvery band, and usu- 
ally a dusky spot at the base of the caudal fin. It is some- 
tluies called smdt. 

spawned (sp&nd), p. a. 1. Having emitted 
spawn; spent, as a fish. — 2. Extruded or de- 
posited, as spawn. 

spawner (spa'n6r), n. [< spawn + -erL) 1. 
That which spawns, as the female of fish, frogs, 
oysters, etc.; a ripe fish about to spawn: cor- 
related with milter. 

There the iSJpattrnfr casts her eggs, and the Melter hovers 
over her all that time that she is casting her Spawn, but 
touches her not. 

1. WalUm, Complete Angler (ed. 1653), p. 147. 

2. In a spawn-gatherer. [Kecent.] 

8pawn-fnngn8(span^fung'^gus), n. Hee fungus. 
spawn-hateber (spau'hach^^^r), n. An appa- 
ratus for the artifieial hatching of the ova of 
fish. It consists essentially of a box, or a series of boxes, 
fitted with trays with perforated bottoms to receive the 
spawn, and an'anged for the supply of a regulated current 
of fresh water. 

sp^awning (spfi'ning). n. [Verbal n. of spawn, ti.] 
The act or process oi emitting and fecundating 
spawn. It consists essentially in the emission by the 
female of her eggs, and by the male of his milt, in such a 
manner that they may come in contact with each other, 
and that the eggs may be placed in a position favorable 
to their development. The manner, time, and place in 
which this is performed vary with the species. Some 
kinds bury their eggs in sand or gravel ; some attach them 
to weeds, sticks, or stones ; some build nests of stones or 
other material; and others drop their eggs carelessly 
through the water. Fish spawn at all seasons of the year, 
eveiy species having its appropriate time. £apid streams, 
quiet lakes, and sea-bottoms are among the places of de- 
posit In some cases nests are constructed somewhat elabo- 
rately. W ith the laying of the eggs the care of the parents 
for their offspring generally ends. Not unfrequently both 
sire and dam immediately devour their yet unhatched de- 
scendants. A few species guard their eggs during incu- 
bation, and in some rare cases this cai'e continues after 
the young fishes are hatched. 

spawning-bed (spfi'ning-bed), n. Abed or nest 
made in the bottom of a stream, as by salmon 
and trout, in which fish deposit their spawn and 
milt. 

spawning-ground (sp&'ning -ground), n. A 
water-bottom on which fish deposit their spawn; 
hence, the body or extent of water to whicn they 
resort to spawn ; a breeding-place. 



spawning-Boreen 

)awilillg«BCre61l (Bpd*^nmg-Skren)» n. In fish- 
mlturet a frame or screen on which the spawn 
)f fish is collected. 

pawn-rifling (sjpAn'ri^zing), «, Infish-culU^re, 
jhe increase in size of spawn after the milt has 
been added. 

pay^ (spa), V. t. [Early mod . E. also spaie ; dial. 
Hpave^ spaive^ speave; supposed to be < Gael. 
82 >oth s= Manx spoty = Bret, sjmchmn^ spnza, 
castrate, geld ; ef. W. yspadfln^ exhaust, empty, 
dyspyddUf drain, exhaust; perhaps connected 
witii L. sjiadOf < Gr. ondduv a eunuch, < o-7r<iv, 
draw, extract: see spade^,’] To castrate (a fe- 
male) by extirpating the ovaries. The process 
corresponas to castration or emasculation of the male, in- 
capacitatliifl: the female from breeding, or making her bar- 
ren. Applied to hens, it corresponds to the caponizing of 
a cock. It is also practised on* uthsr animals, as swine. 
The animals fatten more readily, and the flesh is improved. 
Compare BaUey's operation, under operation, 

3pay‘^ (spa), n, [Also spaie; perhaps < OF. 
*€spciSf emtoisy F. dpoiSy branches of a stag’s 
horns, < Gf. spitz, a point (cf. G. spitzdiirsvhy a 
stag whose horns have begun to grow pointed) : 
see spit-, spitz, CLspitUtrdy a two-year-old hart.] 
The male red-deer or hart in his third year, 
spay*'^, V, See spac, 
raayeret, spayret, n. See spard^^. 
opea (spe'ii), n, [NL. (Cope, 1863), < Gr. 07r%, 
a cave.] A genus of spaae-footed toads (Sc,a- 
phiopodklse or Pelobatidsp), represcntiug a low 
typo of organization, and peculiar to America. 
Several species, as S. haymnondi and S. hmnbijrong, inhabit 
arid regions in the western Unit^ed Htates and Mexico, be- 
ing adapted to dry climate by the rapidity of their meta- 
raorphusis. During rains In summer they come out of 
their holes in the ground, and lay their eggs in rain-pools, 
where the tadpoles are soon seen swimming. These get 
their legs very promptly, and go hopping about on dry 
land. They are very noisy in the spring, like the common 
spade-foots. 

speak (spek), V, ; pret. spoke (spake ari-haic or 
poetical), pp. spoken {spoke obs. or vulgar), 
ppr. speaking. [< ME. speken (pret. spake, 
spaky spec, spsec, pp. spoken, spoke, earlier 
spmken, speokene, i-speken, ispeke), < late_AS. 
speean, earlier sprecan (pret. spsee, pi. sp^eon, 
earlier sprmc, pi. sjtrweon, pp. speeen, earlier 
sprecen) = OS. spreean = OFries. spreka = 1). 
spreken = MLG. LG. spreken = OHG. sprehhan, 
MHO. G. sprechen, speak; cf. MliG. spehien, 
chatter, Q,edsX,spdchten, speak; root iinkiiown. 
Hence ult. speech, and perhaps spook.'] I, d<- 
trans, 1. To use articulate utterance in the 
tones of the siieaking- voice, in distinction from 
those of the singing-voice ; exert the faculty 
of 8i)cech in uttering words for the expression 
of thought. 

Sire, arc hi bco fere tliey bc| to dithc awreke 
Wc mote ihere the children ttpeke 

King E. T. S.), p. Ofl. 

Their children spake half In the speech of Ashdod, an<l 
could ii(»t speak in the .fews’ language. Neh. xiii. 24. 

Many good scholars speak but fiimblingly. 

B. Jonsou, Discoveries. 

2. To make an oral ad<lress, as before a ma- 
gistrate, a tribunal a public assembly, or a 
comiiany; deliver a speech, discourse, argu- 
ment, plea, or the like: as, to speak for or 
against a p€U*.sou or a cause in court or in a le- 
gislature. 

Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to 
speak for thyself. Acts xxvi. 1. 

Lord Sandwich, by a most inconceivable Jumble of cun- 
ning, spoke for the treaty. Walpole, Letters, II. 278. 

3. To make oral communication or mention; 
talk; converse: as, to speak mih a stranger; 
to speak of or about something; they do not 
speak to each other. 

Than eche toke other be the hande, and wenle spekunye 
of many tliinges till the! com to the hostcll of Vitln and 
Bretell. Merlin (E. E. T. S,), ill. 407. 

I must thank him only, 

Lest my remembrance snfl'er ill report ; 

At heel of that, defy him. . . . 

Would we had spoke together. 

Shak., A. and C., 11. 2. 167. 

4. To communicate ideas by written or printed 
words; make mention or tell in recorded speech. 

1 speak concerning Christ and the (shurch. Eph. v. 82. 

The Scripture speaks only of those to whom it speaks. 

Hammond. 

The Latin convent is thought to have been on mount 
Gihon, though some seem to spralr of that hill as l>eyond 
the pool of Gihon. Poeocke, Description of the East, II. 1. 10. 

6. To make communication by any intelligible 
sound, action, or indication; impart ideas or 
information by any means other than speech or 
writing; give expression or intimation. 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without. 

Skak , Uamlet, v. 2. 286. 
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That brow in furrow’d linos had fix’d at last. 

And tpake of passions, but of passion past. 

Bynm, Lara, i. 5. 

Abate the stride, which speaks of man. 

Tennysout Princess, ii. 

6. Of an organ-pipe, to emit or utter a tone; 
sound. — 7. Naut.y to make a stirring and lap- 
ping sound in driving through the wat-er: said 
of a ship. 

At length the stiifiler reached ns, and the sharp little 
vessel began to speak, os the rushing sound through the 
water is called ; while the wind sang like an Eidiaii harp 
through the taut weather-rigging. 

M. ScoU, Tom Cringle’s 1a^, rili. 

8. To bark when ordered: said of dogs.— .m 
spoken. See usdi or ill spoken, below.— Properly speak- 
ing. seeproper??/.— Soto speak. See «oi.— Speaking 
acquaintance, (u) A degree of acquaintance extending 
only to formal Intercourse. 

Between them and Mr. Wright Ithe KcctorJ there was 
only a speaking acquaintance. 

Trollope, Belton Estate, I. 88. 
(h) A person with whom one is only sufliciently acquainted 
to interchange formal salutations or iudiflercntcunversa- 
tion when meeting casually —Speaking terms, a relation 
between persons in which they speak to or conveme with 
each other; usually, an acquaintance limited to speaking 
in a general way or on indifferent subjects. Not to be on 
speaking terms is either to he not sufficiently acquainted for 
passing speech or salutation, or to be so inucli estranged 
througli disagreement as to ne debarred from it. 

Diir poorer gentry, who never went to town, and were 
proliably not on speaking terms with two out of the live 
tainilieM whose parks lay within the distance of a drive. 

George Eliot, Felix Dolt, 1. 

To speak by the card. 8ee cardi,— To apeak for. (a) 

To speak in behalf or in place of ; state the ease, claims, 
or views of. 

The general and his wife are talking of it ; 

And she speaks /or you stoutly. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 1. 47. 
Tliere surely I shall meak/or mine own self. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
(b) To afford an indication of ; intimate ; denote. 

Every half mile some pretty farmhouse was shining red 
through clumps of trees, the many cattle-sheds speaking 
/nr the wealth of the owner. f*nmde. Sketches, ]». n.'t. 
To speak holidayt. See hdiday, a.— To speak in 
lutestringf. See iuUstring‘i.~To speak like a book. 
See bmk. — TO Speak Of. (a) See del. 8. (b) To tak<f or 
make account of ; mention as notable or of conscciuence ; 
ileserve mention. 

'i'hose C'oiintries neerest Tigris Spring, 

In those first ages were tiiosi fiburishing, 

Most spoken^/, 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartus's Weeks, II., The Colonics. 
Strangers . . . that pay to their ownc Lords the tenth, 
and not to the owner of those liberties any thing to spi>ake 
({f. Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 244. 

To speak out, to speak loud or louder ; hoTtcc, to speak 
freely, boldly, or without reserve ; disclose what one 
knows oi' thinks about u certain matter. To speak to. 

(a) To answer for ; attest ; account for. 

For a far longer time tlian they, the modern observato- 
ries, can directly speak to. Piazu Smyth, J’yramid, p 74. 

(b) To admonish or rebuke. [Co11o({. and euphemistic. | 

“ I'apa," he exclaimed, in a loud, plaintive voice, as t>f 
one deeply injured, “will you speak to Giles? ... If this 
sort of thing is allowed to go on, . . . it will perfectly 
ruin the independence of iny character.” 

Jean higelme, Otf the Skelligs, xix. 

To speak to one’s heart. See heart.- To speak up. 

to express one’s thoughts freely, bohily, or unreservedly ; 
speak out. 

Speak up. Jolly blade, never fear. 

Bobin Hood and Little John (Child’s Itallads. V. 221). 

To speak well for, to be a commendatory or favorable 
indication of or with regard to : as, his eagerness speaks 
well for him, or ./or his success.— Well or ill spokeu, 
given to speaking well or ill ; given to using decorous or 
indecorous speech, in either a literal or a moral sense. 
Thou speak’st 

In bettor phrase and matter than thou didst. . . . 
Methinks you're twtter spitken. Shak , lanir, Iv. C. 10. 
He was wise and discreete and well spohen, having a 
grave & deliberate utterance. 

Urad/trrd, Plymouth Plantation, p. 418. 

=Syn. SjHiak. Talk. Speak is more general in meaning 
than talk. Thus, a man may sjwak by uttering a single 
word, whereas to talk is to utter words consecutively ; so 
a man may )»e able to s:^H^ak without being able to talk. 
Speak is also more forinal in meaning : us, to speak before 
an audience ; w hile talk implies a conversational manner 
of speaking. 

n, irons, 1. To uttt^r orally and articulate- 
ly; express with tlie voice; enunciate. 

And thei seide, “That he is, for this thre dayes he spake 
no spcclie, iic neuer shall speke worde." 

Merlin (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 94. 

They sat down with him upon the ground seven days 
and seven nights, and none s^ke a word unto him. 

dob ii. l.'t. 

2. To declare; utter; make known by spoeeli ; 
tell, announce, or express in uttered words. 

Grant unto thy servants that with all boldness they 
may speak thy word. Acts Iv. 2l». 

One that, to speede the truth. 

Had all those excellencies that our biMiks 
Have only feign'd. 

MidiUeton, Anything for a Quiet Life, i. 1. 


flpeaker 

1 am come to speak 

Thy praises. Bryant, Hymn to Death. 

3. To use in oral utterance; express one’s self 
in the speech or tongue of: as, a person may 
read a language which he cannot speak. 

The Arabic language is spoke very little north of Aleppo. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, II. L 154. 

4, To accost oi* address in speech ; specifically 
{naut.), to accost at sea; hail and hold com- 
munication with by the voice, as a passing ves- 
sel. 

About six bells, that is three o’clock P. M.. we saw a 
sail on our larboard how. I was very desirous, like every 
new sailor, to speak her. 

11. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 10 . 

6. To say, either in speech or in writing; use 
as a form of speech. 

A beavie of ladyes is sjxiken figuratively for a company 
or troupe : the terme is taken of Larkes. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., April, Glusse. 

6. To produce by means or as a result of speech ; 
bring about or into being by utterance; call 
forth. 

They sung how God spoke out the World’s vast Ball ; 
From Nothing and fitun No where call’d forth All. 

Cmdey, Davideis, 1. 

7. To mention as; speak of as being; call. 
[Obsolete or rare.] 

Mayst thou live ever spoken our protector ! 

P'letcher, Valentinian, v, 8 . 

8. To make known as if by speech ; give speak- 
ing evidence of; indicate; show to be; de- 
clan*. 

Whatever his reputed parents he, 

He hath a mind that speaks him right and noble. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, 1. 1. 
And for the heaven's wide circuit, lot it speak 
The Maker’s high magnificence. 

Milton, P. L.,viii. 101 . 
Eleanor's countenance was dejected, yet sedate ; and its 
composure spoke her inured to all the gloomy objects to 
which they were advancing. 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xxlv. 
To speak a ship. See def. 4, above.— To speak dag- 

f fers. See dagger^ . — To speak (a person) fair, to address 
n fair or pleasing terms ; speak to in a friendly way. 

Oh run, dear friend, and bring tlie lord Philastcr! spe>ak 
him /air; call him prince; do him all the courtesy you 
can. Beau, and FI. , i’hllaster, v. 8 . 

To speak for, to establish a claim to by prior assertion ; 
ask or engage in advance: as, we have spoken /or msXe', 
she IS already spoken /or.~~ To Speak one’s mind, to ex- 
press one's opinion, especially with emi>hasis. 

'Phe K(»tnans bad a time once every year, when their 
Slaves might freely sjwake their minds, 

Milton, On Def. of Hiinib. Remonst. 
To speak out, to utter openly; proclaim boldly. 

Hut strait I’l make his Dumbness find a Tongue 
'I’o sj)eak out his imposture, and thy wrong. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, 11. 164. 

“- 83 m. Tell, State, etc. See 

speakable (spe'ka-bl), a, [< speak + -aide,] 

1. Cajiable of beiiig spoken ; fit to be uttered. 

The other. . . . lieaping oaths ui)on oaths, . . . most 
h«>rrible ana not speakable, was rebuked of an honest 
man. Ascham, Toxophllus, i. 

2t. Having the power of speech. [Rare.] 

Redouble then this miracle, and say 
How caiu’st thou speakable of mute? 

Milton, P. L., ix. 06 . 8 . 

speaker (spe'k^'r), w. [< me. speker, spekere 
(= OFries. spreker (in forspreker) = 1). MLG. 
sproker=z OIIG. sprdhhari, sprdchari, sprvhhari, 
sprchheri, spreehan, MHG. sprcchsere, spreehcr, 
(i. spree.her, a speaker); < speak -f .1. 

One who speaks or utters words ; one wlio talks 
or eonversf*s; one who makes a speech or an 
address; specifically, one wbo engages in or 
practises public speaking. 

Thei seyn also that Abraham was Freud to God, and 
that .MoyaesM'ns faniileer with God. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. i;46. 
Bearers far more strange of the Roman name, though no 
sjteakcrs of the Koniuii tongue, are lliere in special abun- 
dance E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. hi. 

2. A ]»ro<*laimer; a publisher. [Rare.] 

After my death I wish no other herald, 

No othei sjwaker of my living actions. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 70. 

3. [cap.] The title of the presiding officer in 
the British House of Commons, in tlu* Hon.se of 
Representatives in the (’ongress of the United 
States, in the low<*r houses of State legisla- 
tures in tlie United States, and in British colo- 
nial legislatures; also of the Lord Chaneel- 
lor of Great Britain as presiding officer of the 
House of Lords. The Speaker of the House of Tom- 
mons is elected in eacli I'arliainent from its members, with 
the royal concurrence, gc-nerally without regard to poll- 
tics, and may preside in successive I'nrliaments of opposite 
political character. His j>ower 8 (which have been much 
diminished in the course of time) are limited to the prea* 



speaker 

erration of order and the regulation of debate under the 
rules of the House, the use of the casting-vote in case of 
an equal division, and speaking in general committee. The 
Speaker in the House of Representatives (as also in the 
State legislatures) is usually a leader of the pwrty having 
a majority of the members, and has, in addition to the jmw* 
ers of the llritish Speaker, the power of appointing all com- 
mittees, and the right, as a member, of participating iti 
general debate after calling another member to the chair, 
and of voting on all questions - rights exercised, however, 
only on important occasions, lie is thus in a position to 
control the course of legislation to an important extent, 
and the office is consequently regarded as of great power 
and Influence. 

1 hear that about twelve of the Lords met and had cho- 
sen my Lord Manchester speaker of the House of Lords. 

Pepya, Diary, April 

In the Tx>wer House the Speaker of the Tudor reigns is 
in very much the same position as the <Uiancc11or in the 
Upper House ; he is the manager of business on the part 
of the crown, and probably the nominee either of tlus king 
himself or of the chancellor. 

Stabba, Medieval and Modern Hist., ]>. 27'.!. 

Not only that the Standing Committees are the most 
essential machinery of our goveriiineiital system, but also 
that the Speaker of the House of Representatives is the 
most powerful functionary of that system. 

W. Wilaon, t’ong. Cov., j). 108. 

4. A title, and hence a j^enenil name, for a 
book containing selectiouH for practice in dec- 
lamation, as at school. [U. S.J 
speakership («)e'k(^r-Rhip), u, [< spenkn^ + 
The office of Bpeaker in a le^iBlative 

body. 

speaking (spe'kinj?), p. a. Adapted to inform 
or impress as if hy speech ; forcibly expressive 
or suggestive ; anhmrt-ed or vivid in appear- 
ance: as, a speaking likeness; speaking ges- 
tures. 

A representation borrowed, indeed, from the actual 
world, but closer to thought, more speaking and signifl- 
cant, more true than nature and life lts(df. J. Caird. 

The smallness of Spalafo, as compared with the great- 
ness of ancient Balona, Is a speaking historical lesson. 

/*; A. Free-tnan, Venice, p. 172. 
Speaking demurrer, in law, a demurrer which alleges 
or suggests a fact which to he available would require 
evidence, and which therefore cannot avail on derauiTer. 
Speakingly (spe'king-li), adiK In a speaking 
, manner ; so as to produce the effect of speech ; 
very expressively. 

A Mute is one that aoteth apeakinglyt 

And yet sayos nothing, lirome. Antipodes, v. 4. 

speaking-machine (spe'king-ma'shon^), w. A 
mechanical contrivance for producing articu- 
late sounds automatically ; a speaking automa- 
ton. 

Kempeleifs and Kratzenstein's speaking-niaeMne, in the 
latter part of the last century ; the speaking machine made 
hy Fabermanii of Vienna, closely imitating the human 
voice. Fncyc. Ilrit., XV. 20S. 

speaking-trumpet (spe'king-tnim^'pet), n. A 
trurapet-shapoff instrument by which the sound 
of the human 
voice is rein- 
forced so that 
it may be heard 
at a great dis- 
tance or above 
other sounds, 
as in hailing 
ships at sea or 
giving orders at 
a tiro. In the United States navy a spt'aking- 
trumpet is the badge of the offit'er of the d(»ck 
at sea. 

-speaking-tube (spe' king-tub), n. A tube of 
sheet-tin, gutta-percha, or other material, serv- 
ing to convey the voice to a distance, as from 
one building to another, or from one part of a 
building to another, as from an upper floor to 
the street-door, or from the rooms of a hotel to 
the office, it is eommouly hsed in connection with an 
annunciator, and is usually fitted at each end with a whis- 
tle fur calling attention. 

speaking- voice (spe'kiug-vois), n. The kind 
of voice used in speaking : opposed to singing- 
voice, or the kind of voice used in singing. 
The singing-voice and the speaking-voice differ in several 
respects : (a) in pitch and inflection, which are arbitrary 
in singing, but conformed U> the thought in speaking ; (b) 
in succession of tones, the tones of music being discrete, 
while those of speech are concrete ; (c) in time and em- 
phasis, which in music are more arbitrary and less con- 
fonued to the thought than in speech. Ho great is the 
diiforence that many persons who have a good voice for 
one use have a very poor voice for the other. 
speaU (spel), n. Same as spell^, spilV^, 

SpeaT^f, n. An obsolete variant of spaW^, 
8p6al-bone (sporbon), w. The shoulder-blade. 
—Reading the epeal-bone, scupulimancy ; divination 
by means of a shoulder-blade. K B. Tylor, Prim. Cult., 
I. 12f>. Compare apatvlamaney. 

Spean (speu), w. [< ME. Spene, < AS. spana, 
teat, udder; of. spa nan, wean : see spane,] An 
animal’s teat. [Old and prov. Eng. j 






Huntin{;-spears, 
xSth or t6th century. 


V/ 

Speak iiij^-truin pet 

It, tube; (>, l)ell ; i, iiiuiithptocc. ; d, rings 
for .1 blind l»y which tin. trumpet in.iy be 
attached to the person. 
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It hath also four apeantt to her paps. 

TapaeU, Four-footed Beast^ p. 38. (Hattiwett,) 

spear^ (sp6r)t [< ME. spere, pi. speres, speren, 
< AS. spare = OSl sper =: OFnes. sper, (qnri ss 
MD. spare, D. speer = MLG. sper, spere = OHG. 
MHG. sper, G. speer (> OP. espier) = Icel. spjor, 
pi., = J)an. spseTf a spear (the L. sparvs, a 
small missile weapon, dart, hnnting-spear, is 
prob. < Tent.) ; perhaps akin to 
apar, a beam, bar: see spar^. 
In def. 7 prob. confused with 
spire^,^ 1. A weapon consist- 
ing of a penetrating head at- 
tached to a long shaft of wood, 
designed to be thrust by or 
launched from the hand at an 
enemy or at game. Spears have 
been used as warlike weapons from 
the earliest times, and were the princi- 
pal reliance of many ancient armies, 
as those of the Greeks, while in others 
they were used codrdinately with the 
bow and the sword. They are repre- 
sented by the bayonet in modern ar- 
mies, though some use is still made of 
spears, of which javelins and lances 
are lighter, and pikes heavier, forms. 
Compare cuts under bayonet and pike. 

Whan the! were ouer, thei smyten 
ill H-inonge hem so vigorously that 
oon myght here the crassinge of spares lialf a myle longe. 

Merlin (K. E. T. 8.), ii. IB6. 
They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruiiiiighooks. Isa. ii. 4. 

2. A man armed with a spea,r; a spearman. 

Earl Doorm 

Struck with a knife’s haft hard against the board. 

And call’d for flesh and wine to feed his spears. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

3. A sharp-pointed instrument with barhtul 
tines, generally three or four, used for stab- 
bing fish and other animals ; a fish-gig. — 4. An 
instrument like or suggestive of an actual spear, 
as some articles of domestic or niechanical use, 
one of the long jjieces fixed transversely to 
the beam or body of chevaux-de-frise, in some 
parts of England a boo’s sting, etc. — 6. Gne of 
the piece's of timber which together form the 
main rod of the Cornish pumping-engine. — 6. 
The feather of a liorse*. Also called the streak 
of the spear. It is a mark in the neck or near the 
snoulder of some barbs, which is reckoned a sure sign of 
a good horse. 

7. A spire: now used only of the stalks of 
gi'asses: as, a spear of wheal. 

Tell me the motes, dust, sands, and sjteares 
Of corn, when Hummer shakes Ills cares 

Herrick, 'I't) Kind God. 
The speare or steeple of which churchc was fired by 
lightening. 

Lainbarde, I’erumbulation (1596)^ p. 287. {Halliwell.) 

Holy spear. Same as hUy lance. See lancet. - Spear 
P^^tes, a variety of unircasite. Spear Bide, occasionally 

K half, a phrase sometimes used to denote the male 
[ a family, In contradistinction to distaff or spindle 
side (or half), the female line. See distajff side, under 
distaff. 

A King who by the spindle-side sprang from both Wil- 
iam and Cerdlc, but who ’ 
to do with either. 


oaim-Bucker, also called sailfishy skimbacky and 
quillbaok. It is common from the Mississippi 
valley to Chesapeake Bay. — 2. The bill-fish, 
Tetrapturus albtdttSy belonging to the family 
ffisfiophoridssy or sailflshes. The dorsal fin is low 
or moderately developed, and the ventrals ai*e represented 



Ham and Cerdlc, but wht) hy the siwar-sUlc had nothing 


K A. Freeman, T'Jorman Conquest, V. 168. 

To sell under the spearf, to sell by auction . from the 
ancient Roman practice of setting a spear ihasia) in the 
ground at an auction, originally as a sign of the sale of 
military booty. 

My lords the senators 

Are add for slaves, their wives for Ixuidwomen, . . . 
And all their goods, under the spear, at outcry. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, ii. 

spear^ (sper), v. speor^, w.] I, trans. To 
pif;r<*c or strike with a spear or similar weapon : 
as, to spear fish. 

'I’lie I Australian] youngsters generally celebrated the 
birth of a lamb by spearing It. 

C. Reade, Never too Late to Mend, li. 
The Mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow spear'd by 
the shrike. Tennyson, Maud, iv. 4. 

.n. in trans. To shoot into a long stein ; ger- 
minate, as barley. See spire ^ . 

'I'he single blade |of wheat) i^ars first into three, then 
into five or more side-shoots. Science, VII. 174. 

spear^'^t ( sper), v. An obsolete form of speer^. 

Spear-billed (sper'bild), a. Having a long, 
straight, and sharp bill, beak, or rostrum : as, 
the spear-hilled grebes of the genus JEchmo- 
phorvs. See cut under jlichmophorus. Cotics. 

spear-dog (sper'dog), The common piked 
dog-fish, Sqmlus acanthias or Aeantliias vulgaris, 
[Local, Eng.] 

spearer (sper 6r), n. [< spvar^ + -<?ri.] 1. One 
who spears.— 2. A person annedwitha spear, 
whether for war or for ceremony. 

spear-fish (sper 'fish), n. 1. A catostomoid fish 
of the genus Carpiodesy C. cyprinuSy a kind of 


Spear-fish {Tetrapturus atbidus). 

only by ^ines. It inhabits American waters as far north 
us New England in summer, and is not seldom taken in 
the sword-fishery. In tropical seas its horizon is about 100 
fathoms deep. The spear-fish is related to the sword fish 
(though of another family), and has a similar beak or 
sword. It attains a length of six or eight feet. In the 
West Indies its Spanish name is aguja. Compare cut 
under saUfish. 

spear-flower (sper'flou’^^r), n. A tree or shrub 
of the large trcmical and subtropical genus 
Ardisia of the Myrsmem. The species are mostly 
handsome with white or red flowers and pea-form fruit, 
often blue. The name translates Ardisia, which alludes 
to the sharp segments of the calyx. 

spear-foot (spgr'fut), n. The off or right hind 
foot of a horse. 

spear-grass (sper'grAs), n, 1. A name of va- 
rious species of Agrostis, bent-grass, of Agropy- 
rum rtmens, quiten-grasB, of Alopeeurus agrestis, 
foxtail, and perhaps of some other grasses. 
The spear-gi’ass of Hhakspero, according to Ellacomhe, 
is the quitch grass; accoruing to Prior, it is the common 
reed, PhragmUes communis. (Old or prov. Eng.J 

'I’o tickle our noses with spear-grass to make them 
bleed. Skak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 840. 

2. The June-grasB, or Kentucky blue-grass, Foa 
pratensis (see cut under Poa)] also other spe- 
cies of the genus, P. annua is the low or annual spear- 
grass. It is so called from the lance-shaped spikelets. 
(See tneadow-grass.) 'i'he name is said to be Applied 
also to the porcupine-grass, on account of its awns. 

ru. S.] 

3. In New' Zealand, a name of one or two plants 
of the umbelliferous genus AeiphyUa : so called 
from their long grass-like leaflets, which have 
hard and sharj) points. 

spear-band (sper'hand), n. The right hand or 
the right side, as distinguished from tho shield- 
hand. 

spear-bead (sper'hed), n. The head of a spear. 

It is always pointed, and of iron or steel atuong people 
who know the use of iron, but anciently of bronze, and 
among some savage peoples of stone, bone, or the like. The 
form varies from that of a long double-edged blade which 
with its socket is two feet or more in length, as was com- 
mon in throwing-spears of the Franks and Saxons, to the 
head of the fourteenth-century lance, which was a mere 
pointing of the wooden shaft with steel and only a few 
inches in length. 'J'he spear head is often barbed, some- 
times serrated or wavy, etc. ('omparc coronal, 2, also 
pilurn., lance‘s , javelin. 

spear-book (spcr'liuk), n. Same as spring-hook. 

spear-javelin (Kper'jav"lin), n. Bame as fra- 
mea, 1. 

spear-leafed lily. See Hlyy i. 

spear-lily (sper'JiFi), n. A plant of one of 
three species of the Australian genus Doryan- 
th.es of the AmaryUidea\ it has partly the iiablt 
of Agave, having a cluster of over one hundred sword- 
shaped leaves at the base, an erect stem, in D. excelsa from 
10 to 18 feet high, with a dense ierininal head of red flow- 
ers. The leaves of that species contain a fiber suitable 
fur rope- and paper-making. 

spearman (sper 'man), n . ; pi. sjtearmen (-men). 

( < ME. sperrnan; (spear^ •+■ mati.J 1. One who 
uses or is armed witn a spear; especially, a sol- 
dier w'hose spear is his principal weapon. Com- 
pare lancer, Ians- 
quemty pikematA. 

Wily as an eel that stirs 
the mud 

Thick overhead, so baf- 
fling spearmaws thrust. 

Brotvnim, Ring and 
[Book, II. 162. 

2. A book-name for 
any leaf-beetle of 
the genus I)ory- 
phora. The Colo- 
rado potato-beetle, 

/>. dficemlimata, is 
the ten-lined spear- 
man. Bee out un- 
der beetle. 

spearmint (sper'- 
mint), n. [Said to 
be a conniption of 
spire-mint, with ref. 
to the pyramidal in- spearmint {Mentha vtHdis). up. 

*1 per part of the stem witli the inilorea* 

florescence.] An cenA. a, a flower. 




flpeaxmi&t 

:)inatic plant, Mentha viridiSf the common gar* 
n-mint, or mint proper, it is known chiefly in 
rdens, or as an escape from them, in both hemisphere^ 
1 is suspected to be a garden or accidental variety of 
mflvedrU. Its properties are those of peppermint, and 
yields an oil like that of the latter, but with a more 
sasant flavor.— Spirit Of Bpeaxmlni See spirit, 
lar-nail (sper'nal), n. A form of nail with a 
►ear-shaped point. 

sar-plate (spgr'plat), n. Same as etrapping- 
ate, 

Bar-thistle (sper'this^l), n. See thistle, 
dar-widgeon (sper'wi,i'®'on), n, l. The red- 
reasted merganser, Mergus serrator. Also 
illed sheldum, — 2. The goosander, Mergus 
wrganser. [Irish in both uses.] 
earwood (sper'wnd), n. One of two Austra- 
an trees, Eucalyptus Doratoxylon in the south- 
rest, and Acacia Doratoxylon in the interior, or 
he wood of the same, sought by the natives for 
pear-shafts. 

»earwort (sper'w6rt), w. [< ME. sperewortc^ 
percwurty< AS. sperewyrt^i soere^ spear, + wyrt. 
vort: see s^>ear^ and The name of 

leveral species of crowfoot or Ranunculus with 
ance-shaped leaves. /?. Idngua, the greater spear- 
irort, is found in Europe and temperate Asia ; R. Mam- 
mUa, the lesser spearwort (also called banswort), through 
be north temperate zone ; It. (^hioylos^'olivft, thosnake’s- 
vOiigue or adaer’S'tongue spearwort, in southwestern Ku- 
rope ; Jt. mnhigens (/t. alismie/olius)^ the water-plantain 
}pearwort, in North America, 
peat, n. Same as spate. 
peave, V. t, A dialectal form of spay^. 
pec^ («pek), n. A colloquial abbreviation of 
speculation. 

They said what a wery generous thing it was o* them to 
have taken up the case on and to charge nothing at 
all for costs unless tliey got ’em out of Mr. Pickwick. 

Dickens^ Pickwick, xxxiv. 

ipec.**^ In nat, hist.^ au abbreviation of speci- 
men: with a plural specs. y sometimes specc. 
Compare sp, 

ipecef, b. A Middle English form of spice'^. 
special (spesh'al), a. and n, [< ME. special, 
specially spcciale, specyal, specyaUcy < OF. special y 
especial, special =' Pr. special, especial = Sp. 
especial = Pg. especial = It. speziale, special. < 
L. specialiSy belonging to a species, particular, 
< species, kind, species: see sjuxies. Doublet, 
especial.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a spe- 
cies or sort; of a particular kind or character; 
distinct from other kinds; specifically charac- 
teristic. 

Crist! kepe us out of harme and hate, 

For thin huoli spirit so special. 

Hymns ta Virgin, etc. (K. E, T. S,), p. 67. 
A special idea is called by the schools a species. 

Watts, Logic, 1. ill. § 3. 
A certain order of artistic culture should be adopted, 
answering to the order of development of the special sen- 
Mbilities and faculties coiicuniea. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 5.63. 

2. Of or pertaining to one or more of a kind ; 
peculiar to an individual or a set ; not general ; 
particular; individual. 

He spokis thus in his speciall spell, 

And of this matore inakis he mynde. 

York Plays, p. 471. 

For the question In hand, whether the commandments 
- of Ood in Scripture be general or special, it skilloth not. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, III. 7. 
The special charm of Oxford for Shelley lay in the com- 
parative freedom of the student’s life. 

E. Dowden, Shelley, L 66. 

8, Peculiar or distinct of the kind ; of excep- 
tional character, amount, degree, or the like; 
especially distinguished; express; particular. 

Thei suffre no Cristene man entre In to that Place, but 
sif it be of speeycUle grace of the Soudan. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 66. 
Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special wonder? 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 112. 
It is a fair and sensible paper, not of special originality 
or brilliancy. O. W. Holmes, Emerson, i. 

Other groups of phenomena require special study. 

H. Spencer, Study of Soclol., p. 382. 

4. Specifically, limited as to function, opera- 
tion, or purpose ; designed for specific applica- 
tion or service ; acting for a limited time or in 
a restricted manner; not general of the kind 
named: as, special legislation; special plead- 
ing; a special agent, constable, or oorrespon- 
• dent ; special employment ; a special dictionary. 

Too all his ost he gave a meeiall charge, 

Ayenst that day that he sliuld light alone. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8221. 
To Eltham will I, where the young king is, 

Being ordain'd his special governor. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., L 1. 171. 
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Estate tall speolaL See eseots.— Heir nMaX. See 
hsfr.—gpeolal act. See stoiuts.— 8pe<^ adinliilBtr^ 
tor, an administrator appointed without full powers of 
administration, but for some special purpose, as to col- 
lect and hold assets and pay urgent debts pending a con- 
test as to the probate of a will. Also called a temporary 
administraJUrr, a eoUeetar, or an administrator ad emigen- 
dum.— Special agent, an agent authorized to transact 
in the service or interest of his principal only a particu- 
lar transaction or a particular kind of business, as distin- 
guished from a general agent : as, a special agent of the 
revenue department. — Special anatomy. Hee anatomy. 
— Special assignment. Hee partial assignment, under 
partial. — Spedud bail. See bail'^, 3. — Special Dailiff, 
bastard, case. See the nouns. -Special carrier. 
See carrier^, 2.— Special commission, ifi law, a com- 
mission of oyer and terminer issued by tlm crown to the 
fudges for the trial of specifled cases.— Special consta- 
ble, contract, damages, demurrer, deposit, edict, 
homology, hospital, Injunction, issue, jury, license, 
etc. See the nouns. — Special linear complex, the ag- 
gregate of all the lines of space that cut a given line.— 
Special logic, the rules for thinking concerning a certain 
kind of objects. 

Such special logics only exhibit the mode in which a de- 
terminate matter or object of science, the knowledge of 
which is presupposed, must be treated, the conditions 
which regulate the certainty of inferences in that matter, 
and the methods by which our knowledge of it may bo 
constructed into a scientific whole. 

Sir W. HamUtnn, Logic, Hi. 
Special orders, paper, partner, plea, pleader, plead- 
ing, propert}^ providence, retainer, sessions, stat- 
ute, tail, verdict, etc. See the nouns.- Special trust, 
an active trust ; a trust which involves specific duties on 
the part of the trustee, as distinguished from a general or 
naked trust in which he holds only a legal title and it may 
he possession, hut the entire right of disposal is in the 
benonciaiy.=Syn. Special, Especial, Particular, Peculiar, 
Specific. Special is more common than especial, which 
has the same meaning ; but espedallg is for rhythmical 
reasons (because it occurs most frequently at the begin- 
ning of a dependent clause, where usually an unaccented 
particle occurs, and where, therefore, a word with an ac- 
cent on the first syllable is instinctively avoided) much 
more cotnmori than sjieciaUy. The special comes under 
the general, as the particular comes under the special. A 
special favor is one that is more than ordinary ; a particu- 
lar or is still more reinarkaldc ; a peculiar tavor conjes 
very closely home. When we speak of any particular 
thing, we distinguish it from all others ; when we speak 
of a specific fault in one’s character, we name it with exact-- 
ness ; a special law is one that is made for a particxdar pur- 
pose or a peculiar case ; a specific law is either one that we 
name exactly or one that names offenses, etc., exactly. 

n. 1. A special or particular person or 
thirifr. Specifically “(a) A particular thing; a particu- 
lar. 

Thir ’s all the specials I of speake. 

Raid of the Reidsmre ((Child’s Ballads, VI. 188). 
(6t) A private companion ; a paramour or concubine. 

Specyal, cojicubyne, the womanii (speciall or IcmaiO. 
Concuhina. Prmnpt. Parc., p. 4(K 

Syr Roger of Doiikester, 

That was her owne speciall 
Lytcll Oeste of Robyn Hade (tliild's Ballads, V. 123). 

2. A person or thing appointed or set apart for 
a special purpose or occasion, as a constabh*, a 
railway-train, an examination, a dispatch, etc.: 
as, they traveled by special to Chicago ; tlie spe- 
cials were called out to quell the riot. 

What arc known as specials are being held this week. 
These are for men who partially failed at the last j’cgular 
examinations. Lancet. IsiH}, 11. 71^. 

In. special, in a special manner ; especially ; particularly. 
[Obsolete or archaic, j 

So that thow in special 
Requero noght that is ugeyns hire nain. 

Chaucer, 'I’roilus, i. 901. 
But yf vertue and nurture were withe alle; 

To yow therfore I speke in speeyalle. 

Babeen Rook (K. E. T. S.), p. 1. 

specialisation, specialise. See spedalizationy 
specialise. 

SpeciaUsm (spesh'al-izm), n. [< sjxrtal + -ww.] 
Devotion to a special brancli or division of a 
general subject or pursuit ; the characteristic 
pursuit or thomo of a specialist; resiriction to 
a specialty. [Recent.] 

Special hospitals and sjtecialism in medical practice are 
in danger of being caiTied too far. Lancet, liW9, II. 1049. 

All mecialimn of study, om- sidedness of view, and divi- 
sion of labor is dangcrtuis [according to tJomtej. 

N. A. Rev., CXX. 269. 

specialist (spesh'al-ist), n. [< special + -t.vf.] 
A person who devotes himself to a particular 
branch of a profession, science, or art ; one who 
has a special knowledge of some particular 
subject: thus, ophthalmologists, neurologists, 
or gynecologists are specialists in medicine. 

Specialists are the coral-insects that build up a reef. 

0. W. Holmes, Poet at the Breakfast-table, iii. 

specialistic (spesh-a-lis'tik), a. [< specialist 
-f -ic.] Of or pertaining to a specialist or spe- 
cialism. [Recent.] 

The learned speeialudic mind takes in the facts of one or 
two creeds or departments. Athenmim, No. 3278, p. 87. 

speciality (spesh-i-arj.-ti), n,; pi. socialities 
f-tiz). [< OF. specialtte, especialite, F. sp^cia- 
lit4 = Sp. cspecialidad = Pg. especialidade = It. 


gpedlalise 

g )ezialitd ( > D. spedaliteii ss G. spedaUtUt ss Sw. 

an. speciaUtet)y < L. specialita{t-)8. particular- 
ity, peculiarity, < spedalisy particuli^, special : 
see special, Cf. spedaltyy a doublet of special- 
ity, as personalty, realty, etc., are of personal- 
ity, reality, etc.] 1. A special characteristic 
or attribute ; a distinctive feature, property", or 
quality ; a condition or circumstance especially 
distinguishing a class or an individual, (in this 
abstract sense spedalUy is preferable to the form specidiy, 
on the analogy of personality, reality, and other words of 
similar tenor as related to personalty, realty, etc. The 
distinction, so far as it exists, is acciaental ; the synco- 
pated form, in iliose pairs, is more vernacular, the full 
form more recent and artificial. ] 

It is the speciality of all vice to bo selfishly indifferent 
to the injurious consequences of our actions, even ... to 
those nearest to us. F. P. Cobbe, Peak in Darien, p. 32. 

The specialities of nature, chiefly mental, which we see 
produced, . . . must be kscrlbed almost w'holly to direct 
equilibration. H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 170. 

2. A special matter or thing; a characteristic 
or distinctive object, pursuit, diversion, opera- 
tion, product, or the like ; a specialty. See sjte- 
cialty, 6. 

The speciality of the sport was to see how some for his 
slackness had a good bob with the bag. 

Laneham, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 191. 

The small State of Rhode Island, whose speciality has al- 
wairg been the manufacture of ordnance. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), 1. 187. 

specialization (Spc8h'''al-i-za'8hqn), w. [< spe- 
cialize + -ation.^ 1. The act or process of So- 
cializing; a making or fixing of special differ- 
oncos or requirements; differentiation. 

In the history of Law the most important evx\y speciali- 
satUm is that which separates what a man ought to do 
from what he ought to know. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 18. 

2. The state of being or becoming specialized ; 
a condition of fixed or developed differentiation, 
as of parts, organs, or individuals, with refer- 
ence to form, appearance, function, etc. 

That there is fin women] ... a mental specialization 
joined with the bodily specialization Is undeniable ; and 
this mental specialization, though primarily related to the 
rearing of offspring, affects in some degree the conduct at 
large. H. Spencer, Study of SocioL, p. 875. 

3. In hiol.y that evolutionary process whereby 
parts or organs primitively indifferent or of 
common character become differentiated in 
form or function (usually in both); also, the 
result of such process or course of d(‘velop- 
ment; adaptive inodificalion. The most exact 
synonym is differentiation (which see). It is common to 
say differentiation of structure, but specializatiim of func- 
tion, giving to the former word a morphological and to 
the latter a physiological slgnittcance. Since, however, 
change of form almost always implies change in use of 
the parts thus modifled in adaptation to different piu*- 
poses, the two words come to the same thing in the end, 
and may he interchanged. The whole course of hinlogical 
evolution is from the most general to some particular 
fiw’m and function, or from that which is simple, primi- 
tive, indifferent, and low in the scale of organization to 
that which is a complex of particulars and thus highly 
organized. Such specializatiuii is expressed l>oth in the 
structuiGof any of the higher animals and plants, regarded 
as wholes to he compared with other wholes, and in the 
structure of their several parts, organs, or tissues, com- 
pared with one another in the same animal or plant, and 
compared with the corresponding parts, organs, or tissues 
in dfiferon t animals and plants. The actual ways in which 
or means by whicli specialization is known or supposed 
to be effected are among the broadest problems in blcOogy. 
See biological matter under evolution. Darwivistn, selec- 
tion, survival, variation, spx'cies, protoplasm, morphology, 
homology, analogy, heredity, environment, and words of 
like bearing on the points in question. 

All physiologists admit that the specialization of organs, 
inasmuch as they perform in this state their functions 
better, is an advantage to each being. 

Darwin, Origin of apocies, p. 122. 
This [frizzly! eharncter of hair must be a specialization, 
for it seems very unlikely that it was the attribute of the 
common ancestors of the hnnian race. 

W. H. Flower, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 320. 

Also spelltMl spevntlisalion. 
specialize (spt^sli'al-lz), v,, pret. and pp. spe- 
cialized, ppr. speeializing, [= F. special iser ; 
us, special + -'-C'^'.] I. trans. 1. To make indi- 
vidually or goiiorically speoial or distinct ; make 
specifically distinct; differentiate from other 
kinds in form, adaptation, or characteristics, 
as by a proc(‘Ssof pliysical develo])7nent : limit 
to a particular kind of development, action, or 
use. See specialization, 3. 

The sensitivetiess of the filaments [of IHonwa Museipula] 
is of a specialised nature, being related to a momentary 
touch lather than to prolonged pressure. 

Daruin, Insectiv. Plants, p 292. 

The eye is a highly specialized oigan, admirably adapt- 
ed for the important function which it fulfils. 

Stokes, Light, p. 90. 
Prudence may be said to be merely Wisdom specialized 
by the definite acceptance of Self-interest as its sole ulti- 
mate end. a. Sidgwiek, Methods of Ethics, p. 804. 
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Bpecialize 

2f» To mention specially or in detail; partic* 
nlarize; specify. 

Oar Saviour spedaligirig and nominating the places. 

Sheldon, Miracles (1616), p. 261. 

n. intrnns. To act in some special way; pur- 
sue a special course or direction ; take a spe- 
cific turn or bent. 

That some cells have mecialieed on the amooboid char- 
acter is seen in the so-called myeloplaxes. 

Ijaneet, 1889, II. 635. 

Also Spelled specialise, 

Speclalizer (spesh'al-i-zCr), n. One who makes 
a snecialty of anything; a specialist. Also 
spelled specialiser. The Nation, 

specially (spesh'al-i), adv, [< ME. specially ^ 
specialltche ; < spceial + -ly^. Doublet of cspe- 
ciall/ji,'] 1. In a special manner; specifically; 
particularly; exceptionally; especially. 

Thay suld be dene of euery vyce, 

And, ei)eeialUe, of Conatyce. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngls (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 461. 

The earth ... of Scripture generally 1b epenaUy the 
dry land. Dawson, Nature and the liible, p. 101. 

2. For a particular reason or purjiose ; by spe- 
cial or exceptional action or proceeding: as, a 
meeting specially cal led ; an officer specially des- 
ignated. 

The liStin tongue lived on in Britain after the with- 
drawal of the legioiiB, but it lived on, as it lives on in 
modern countries, as a book-language specially learned. 

E. A. Freejimn, Ainer. i.ects., p. 124. 

specialty (sposh'al-ti), n. ; pi. specialties (-tiz). 
[< ME. specialtCj K OF. specialte, speciauic, espe- 
cialtCf especiaute, etc., a more vernacular form 
of spccialitef ciwecialitef etc., speciality: see spe- 
ciality,] 1. The fact or condition of being 
special or particular; particularity of origin, 
cause, use, significance, etc. [Rare.] 

And that they that be ordeynyd to setto messys bryng 
them bo ordre and continuelly tyl alle be aerued, and not 
inordiuatly, And thorow affe.c«5ion to personys or by epe- 
eialte. Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 830. 

It is no denial of the spe.dalty of vital or psychical phe- 
nomena to reduce them to thcj saiiK* elementary motions 
as those manifested In cosmic Tdieiiomena. 

Q, H. Leu^a, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. vl. § 86. 

2. The special or distinctive nature of any- 
thing; essence; iirineiple; groundwork. [Rare*.] 

The apedalty of rule hath been neglected. 

' Shak., T. and C., 1. .3. 78. 

3. A special quality or characteristic; a dis- 
tinguishing feature ; a speciality. See special- 
ity, 1. 

The Last Supper at San Marco is an excellent example 
of the natural reverence of an artist of that time, with 
whom reverence was not, us one may say, a apedalty. 

H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 298, 

4. A special or particular matter or thing; 
something specific or exceptional in character, 
relation, use, or the like. 

Acosta niimbrcth diuursc strange apecialHea, excepted 
from the general! Rules of Natures wonted course. 

Purehaa, Pilgrimage, p. 872. 

5. A special employme.it or pursuit; a distinct 
occupation or division of duty or iiiter(»st; that 
which one does especially, either by choice or 
by assignment. 

As each individual selects a special mode of activity for 
himself, and aims at improvement in that specialty, he 
finds himself attaining a higher and still higher degree of 
^titude for It. 

i/r. Carpenter, (^oirelation and Conserv. of Forces, p. 410. 

0. A special product or manufacture; some- 
thing made in a special manner or fonn, or es- 
pecially characteristic of the producer or of the 
place of production : as, a dealer in specialties ; 
also, an article to which a dealer profi'sses to 
pay special attention,, or care, or which is al- 
leged to possess special advantages in regard 
to quality, quantity, or price: as, lountain-pens 
a S'peciaUy, See the second quotation under 
speciality , "i , — 7. lu laiv, an instruineut under 
seal, containing an express or implied agree- 
ment for the payment of money. The word has 
also been loosely used to include oblllgationB or debts 
upon recognizance, judgments and decrees, and statutes, 
because these, being matter of record, rank in solemnity, 
concluBiveness, and endurance with free contraots under 
seal. 

Let specialties be therefore drawn between us. 

Shak., T. of the 8., ii. 1. 127. 

All instruments under seal, of record, and liabilities 
imposed by statute, are specialties within the meaning of 
the Stat 21 James 1. Wood, On Limitation of Actions, § 29. 

Specie (spe'gie or -she), n. [L. specie, abl. of 
species, kind, formerly much used in the phrase 
in specie, in kind, in ML. in coin : see spec.ie8,'\ 

1. As a Latin noun, used in the phrase in spe- 
cie: (a) In kind. 

So a lion is a perfect creature in himself, though it be 
less than that of a buffalo, or a rhlnooerote. They differ 
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but in specie; either in the kind it absolute: both have 
their parts, and either the whole. B, Jonson, Discoveries. 

You must pay him in specie. Madam ; give him love for 
his wit. Dryden, Mock Astrologer, v. 1. 

Uneconomical application of punishment, though prop- 
er, perhaps, as well in specie as in degree. 

Bemtham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 54, note. 

(b) In coin. See def. 2. Hence, as an English 
noun — 2. Coin; metallic money; a medium 
of exchange consisting of gold or silver (the 
precious metals) coined by sovereign author- 
ity in pieces of various standard weights 
and values, and of minor coins of copper, 
bronze, or some other cheap or base metal: 
often used attributively. The earliest coinage of 
specie is attributed to the Lydians, about the eighth cen- 
tury B. c. Previously, and long afterward in many coun- 
tries, pieces of silver and gold (the latter only to a small 
extent) were passed by weight in payments, as lumps of 
silver are still in China. The use of specie as a measure 
of price is based upon the intrinsic value of the precious 
metals as commodities, which has diminished immensely 
since ancient times, hut Is comparatively stable for long 
periods under normal circumstances. In modern civilized 
oommunities specie or bullion is largely used by banks as 
a basis or security for circulating notes (bank-notes) rep- 
resenting it In times of great financial disturbance this 
security sometimes becomes inadequate from depletion 
or through excessive issues of notes, and a general sus- 
ension of specie payments takes place, followed by great 
epreciatioii of the paper money. General suspensions of 
specie payments occurred in the United States in 1837, 
1857, and 1861, the last <1“® to the civil war, continuing 
till 1879. Specie payments by British banks were sus- 
pended by law, in consequence of the French wars, from 
1797 to 1823, but were actually resumed by the Bank of 
England in 1821. Similar interruptions of solvency Imve 
occurred in the other European countries, resulting in 
some in the substitution of aopreeiated paper money for 
specie in ordinary use and reckoning. — Specie circular, 
in U, S, hist., ii circular issued by the Secretary of the 
'J'reasury in July, 1836, by direction of President Jackson, 
ordering United SUitos agents to receive in future only 
gold and silver or Tnosury certificates in payment for 
governineiii lauds. 

species (spo'shoz), w.; pi. species, [In ME. 
8pece,^nce, species, kind, spice (see spice^)] in 
mod. E. dirt'ctly from the L. ; = F. espece, spo- 
cies (espeees, coin), = 8p. Pg. espccie = It. 
spezie = G. Dan. Sw. species, species (D. spe- 
cie = Dun. specie, specie), < L. species, a see- 
ing, sight, usually in passive sense, look, form, 
show, disijlay, beauty, an apparition, etc., a par- 
ticular sort, a. species, LL. a special case, also 
spices, drugs, fruits, provisions, etc., Mli. also 
a potion, a present, valuable property, NL. also 
coin, < specere, look, see, = OHG. spehon, MJIG. 
speben (> It. spiare = Pr. Sp. Pg. espiar = OF. 
espier, F. <^)ier: see sjiy), G. spdhen, spy, = 
Gr. OKtTTTsaOai, look, = 8ki. y spag, later pa^., 
see. Hence special, especial, spcHe, specify, spe- 
cious, spice, etc. Frono the same L. verb are uH. 
E, spectacle, aspect, expect, inspect, prospect, re- 
spect, suspect, etc., respite, despise, susjncim, 
etc., and the seeondelement 

etc.] 1. An appearance or representa- 
tion to the senses or the perceptive faculties; 
an image presenUnl to the eye or the mind. 
According to the Homan Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, the species, the outward and visible forms or 
the appearance of bread and wine in the eiicharist, are 
the accidents only of bread and wine severally, the sub- 
stance no longer existing after consecration. See inten- 
tional species, below. 

The sun, the great eye of the world, prying into the re- 
cesses of rocks and the hollowness of valleys, receives 
sped^ or visible forms from these objects. 

Jer. Taylor^ Works (ed. 18.35), I. 782. 

Wit ... is no other than the faculty of imagination in 
the writer, which searches over all the memory for the 
spedes or ideas of those things which it designs to repre- 
sent. Dryden. 

By putting such a rubric into its Missal, the church of 
Milan sought to express nothing more than that the acci- 
dents or species of the sacrament are broken. 

Bock, ('hurch of our Fathers, 1. 125. 

2f , Somethinij to be seen or looked at ; a spec- 
tacle or exhibition ; a show. 

Shows and species serve best with the people. Bacon. 

3. [Tr. of Gr. fWor.] In logic, and hence in ordi- 
nary language, a class included under a higher 
class, or, at least, not considered as including 
lower classes; a kind; a sort,; a number of in- 
dividuals having common characters peculiar 
to them. 

Ther is a privee spece of pride that waiteth first to bo 
salewed er he wol salewc. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

Different essences alone . . . make different species. 

Locke, Human i nderstanding, III. vi. 35. 

It Is well lor thee that ... wo came under a conven- 
tion to pardon ^-very ajiecies of liberty which we may take 
with each other. Scott, Redgauntlet, letter iii. 

A poor preacher being the worst possible i^cies of a 
poor man. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 222. 

4. Ono of the kinds of things constituting a 
combined aggregate or a compound; a distinct 


spedes 

constituent part or element; an instrumental 
means : as, the sjpecies of a compound medicine. 
[Now rare in this medical sense, and obsolete 
or archaic in others.] 

In Algebra, Species are those Letters, Characters, Notes, 
or Marks which represent the Quantities in any Equation 
or Demonstration. 

K Phillips, New World of Words (ed. 17O0X 
5. In hiol., that which is specialized or differ- 
entiated recognizably from anything else of 
the same genus, family, or order ; an individual 
which differs, or collectively those individuals 
which differ, specifically from all the other 
members of the genus, etc., and which do not 
differ from one another in size, shape, color, 
and so on, beyond the limits of (actual or as- 
sumed) individual variability, as those ani- 
mals and plants which stand in the direct re- 
lation of parent and offspring, and perpetuate 
certain innerited characters intact or with that 
little modification which is due to conditions of 
environment. Spedes is thus practically, and for pur- 
poses of classification, the middle term between genus on 
the one hand and individual (or specimen) on the other ; 
and only the latter can be said in strictness to have ma- 
terial existence, so that spedes, like genus, etc., is in thia 
sense an abstract conception. It is also an assured fact 
in biology that no given stock or lineage breeds perfectly 
true in all its individuals ; the line of descent is always 
marked by modification of characters (due to the inter- 
action between heredity and environment); tlie whole 
tendency of such modifleatiun is toward further speciali- 
zation, in the preservation of the more useful and the 
extinction of the less useful or the useless characters, and 
thus to the gradual acquirement, by insensible incre- 
ments, of differences impressed upon a plastic oiganism 
from without— which is as much as to say that new spe- 
cies have always been in process of evolution, and still 
continue to be so developed. (See biological senses of 
evolution, selection, survival, and variation.) Such evolu- 
tion has in fact been arrested at some point for every spe- 
cies once existent whose members have perished in time 
past ; and of those speeiilc forms whose adaptation to their 
environment has fitted them to survive till the present 
8r>nie ai'c tending to per|>etnaiion and some to extinction, 
but all are subject to incessant modification, for better or 
worse. (See ataviwm, reversion, 2, retrograde, a., 3, degra- 
dation, 7, iS, and parasifim, 2.) Such are the viewstaken by 
nearly all biologists of the present day, in direct opposition 
to the former opinion of a special creation, which pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that all species of animals 
and plants, such us we find them actually to bo, came into 
existence by creative fiat at some one lime, and have since 
been perpetuated with little if any modifleatiun. In con- 
sequence of the fact that the greatest as well as the least 
differences in organisms are of degree and not of kind, no 
rigorous and unexceptionable definition of species is pos- 
sible in either the animal or the vegetable kingdom ; and 
in the actual naming, characterizing, and classifying of spe- 
cies naturalists differ nldcly, some reducing to one or two 
species the same series of individuals which others deseiibe 
as a dozen or twenty species. (See lumper, 3, splitter, 2.) 
This, however, is rather a nomeiiclatural than a doctrinal 
difference. The difficulty of deciding in many cases, and 
the impossibility of deciding in some, what degree of 
difference between given specimens shall be considered 
Bi^eclffc, and so formally named in the binomial system, 
have led to the introduction of several terms above ana 
below the species (see mtbyenwa, subspecies, oonspedes, va- 
riety, race’’^, fy (a) (6), intergrade, v. i ), and also to a inodi- 
fication of the binomial nomenclature (see polyrmnial, 
2, and triJiomial). Two tests are cumnionly applied to 
the discrimination between good spoeies and mere sub- 
species or varieties : (1) the individuals of thoroughly 
distinct species do not interbreed, or, if they are near 
enough to hybridize, their progeny Is usually infertile, so 
that the cross is not in perpetuity ; the horse and ass offer 
a good case in point; (2) the specific distinctions do not 
vanish by insensible degrees when larf^e series of speci- 
mens from different geographical localities or geological 
horizons are available for compai ison ; for, should char 
acters assumed to be distinctive, and therefore specific, 
bo found to grade away under such scrutiny, they are by 
that fact proved to be non-specific, and the specimens in 
question are reducible to the rank of conspecies, subspe- 
cioB, varieties, or races. Attempts which have been made 
to separate mankind into several species of the genus Demo 
fail according to botli of the criteria above stated. To 
these may be added, in Judging the validity of an alleged 
species, the third premise, that stable specific forms aie 
evolved by or in the course of natural selection only ; for 
all the countless stocks or breeds resulting from artificial 
selection, however methodically conducted, tend to re- 
vert when left to themselves, and also hybridize freely ; 
they are not therefore in perpetuity except under cnlti- 
vation, and are no species in a proper sense, though their 
actual differences may have become, under careful selec- 
tion, far greater than those usually accounted specific or 
even generic. (See dog, rose) .) 'I'aking into account geo- 
logical succession in time as well as geographical distri- 
bution in space, and proceeding upon accepted doctrines 
of the evolution of all forms of animal and vegetable life 
from antecedent forms, it is evident, first, that ^'snecles " 
is predicable only by means of the missing links ^ in the 
chains of genetic relationships ; for, were all organisms 
that have ever existed before our eyes in their actual evo- 
lutionary sequences, we should find no gap or break in 
the whole series ; but, secondly, that development along 
numberless diverging lines of descent with modification 
has in fact resulted (tlirough obliteration of the consecu- 
tive steps in the process) m the living fauna and fiora of 
the globe, in respect of which not only specific, but ge- 
neric, ordinal, and still broader distinctions are easily and 
certainly predicable. It does not appear that any ani- 
mal or plant has always maintained what we now find its 
specific character to be; yet the persistence of some 
forms under no greater variation than that usually ao- 
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inted generic it eetabltohed. as in the oaie of the ge* 
8 Idtiffida, whose members nave survived from the 81- 
'fan to the present epoch with only speclftc modiilca> 
m. In the animal kingdom probably about 250,000 spe- 
;s have been described, recorded, and formally named 
a word following the name of the genus to which they 
e severally ascribed (see under smai/le); the actual 
iinber of species is doubtless much greater than this ; 
me 200,000 species are insects (see ImeotaX of which 
,000 or more belong to one order (see Colenptera). These 
timates are exclusive of meioly nominal species. (Bee 
nonym.) The known species of dowering plants are 
iromcd up by Durand in nis ** Index Generum Phanero- 
imorum'^as follows: dicotyledons, 78.200; monocotylc- 
^iis, 19, (KK) ; gymnosperms, 2,420 — in all, 100,220. This is 
le net result after extensive sifting. To this number 
irge additions are to be expected from regions, as central 
frica, still imperfectly or not at all explored. Of the 
umber of cryptogams no reliable estimate can at present 
c given. The described species of fungi, judging from 
be eight volumes of Sacoardo's work now published, ore 
iiccly to number, before sifting, aboirt 50, (KX). Abbrevi- 
tod sp. , with plural app. 

If. Coin ; metallic money ; specie. See specie. 

Koine possessed a much greater proportion of the oircu- 
atiug apeciea of its time than any European city. 

Atbulhniat, Ancient Coins. 

Speciea. your honour knows, is of easier conveyance. 

Oarrick, Nock or Nothing, ii. 2. 
He fNecker] afhrras that from the year 1726 to the year 
1784, there was coined at tne mint of France, in the ttpedea 
of gold and silver, to the amount of about one hundred 
milliouB of pounds sterling. Burke, llev. in France. 

7. One of a class of pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions consisting of a mixture of dried nerris of 
analogous medicinal properties, used for mak- 
ing decoctions, infusions, etc. See under tea. 

— 8. In civil laic, the form or shape given to 
materials ; fasliion ; form ; figure. Barrill . — 
0. In math. : {a) A letter in algebra denoting 
a guan tit y. [This moaning was borrowed by some early 
writers from the French of V'ifete, who derived it from a 
Latin translation of IMophnntus, who uses (>I6o( to mean 
a term of a polynomial in a particular power of the un- 
known quantity.] (f>) A fundamental operation 
of arithmetic. See the four speeirs, below. — 
Disjunct species, in loyk. ' See disjunct. ^IntelUgl- 
ble species. Bee iruentitmai species. — Intentional spe- 
cies, a similitude or simulacrum of an outward tiling ; the 
vlcai'ious object in perception and thought, according to 
the doctrine held and attributed to Aristotle by the me- 
dieval realists, beginning with Aquinas Such species 
were divided into scttsihle species and inielltyihle species, 
whicli distinction and terminology, originating with A(|ui 

nas, wore accepted by ScotuH and otliers. Tlic Hensitile 
species mediated between the outward object and tiio 
senses. They were metapliorically called euianetHons, Imt, 
being devoid of matter, are not to lie confoniided with the 
emanations of Denmcritiis, from which they also dlifei in 
being related to other senses liesides sight. 8o far as they 
belong to the outward thing they were called imjtressed, 
so far as they sue perceived by the mind exirressed spenes. 
From these sensible species the agent intellect, liy an act 
of abstraction, was supposed to separate certain int«>lli- 
glble species, which the higher or patient intellect was 
able to perceive. These IntclligUile species so far as they 
belong to sense were called impressed, so far as th(5y are 
perceived by the intellect expressed sjiecvis. Specie-s were 
further distinguished as acquired, ii\fused, and connatu- 
ral. Tiie doctrine of intentional species was rejected Iw 
the nominalists, and exploded ejuly in the aevtjnteenlli 
century, but not until tbe nineteenth was it gencially 
acknowledged to be foreign to the o])iniun ol Aristotle 

— Nascent species, in biol., a species of animal or plant 
in the act, >i8 it were, of l»eing born or produced ; an 
incipient species, whose chai'acters are not yet estab- 
lished in the course of its developnieiit. — Sensible spe- 
cies. Bee intentional species.— antbelzninti- 
CSS. a mixture of equal parts of absinthium, tansy, camo- 
mile, and santonica. -Species diuretiCSB, a mixture of 
equal parts of roots of lovage, asparagus, fennel, piu’siey. 
and butcher’s- broom —Species laxantes. Same as St. 
Oerrnain tea (which see, under tea). — Species pecto- 
rales. Same as breast tea (wliicli see. under tea). -- Spe- 
cies sndorlfiOSS. Same as wood tea (which see, under tea). 
— Snbaltem species, in loyic, that which is butii a spe- 
cies of some higlier genus and a genus in respect of the 
species into which it is divided — Tb6 fonr Species, tiie 
four fundamental operations of arithmetic — audition, sul)- 
tractlon, multiplication, and division. This phrase, rave 
in English but common in German, seems to have bt?en 
first so allied by the East 1«Visinn iiiathematiciaii Gemma 
In 1546. It was borrowed from logic, where since Eetius 
Hispanus four species of logical procedure are enumer- 
atea in all the old books, Tims, Wilson (15f»l) says: 
“ There be fower kindes of argumentes, a nerfelcte argu- 
ment, an iinporfeicte atgument, an inductione, an exam- 
ple ■’ ; and Blundevfllo ( 1599) : “There bee foure principal! 
kindes or formes of argumentation, that is, a syllogisme, 
an induction, an enthymeine, and example." 

species-cover (8pe'shez-kuv"6r), n. The cover 
used in a herbarium to inclose and protect all 
the species-sheets of a single species. Such 
covers are usually made of folded sheets of light-weight 
brown paper, a little larger than the species-sheets. 

species-cycle (8pe'Bhez-si'''kl), u. In bot., the 
complete series of forms needed to represent 
adequately the entire life-history of a species, 
species-monger (sp6'Hhez-mimg^''p6r), n. In 

nat, hist. : (a) One who occupies himself main- 
ly or exclusively in naming and describing spe- 
cies, without inclination to studj^, or perhaps 
without ability to grasp, their si^ificanee as 
biological facts; a specialist in species, who 
cares little or nothing for broader generaliza- 
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tions. (ft) One who is finical in drawing up 
sfiecific diagnoses, or given to distinctions 
without a difference. [Cant in both senses.] 
species-paper (Spe'shez-pa^’^pdr), ti. Same as 
species-sheet. 

species-sheet (spe'shez-shot), n. One of the 
sheets or pieces of paper ujion which the indi- 
vidual specimens of a species in a herbarium 
are m oun ted for preservation and disnl ay . They 
are usually made of heavy stiff white paper, the standard 
size of which Is, in the Urilted states, 16^ x Hi inches, 
weighing aliout 28 pounds to the ream. Only a single 
species is placed on a sheet, and its label is placed in the 
lower right-hand corner. 

Specifiable (spes'i-fi-a-bl ), a. [< specify + -able.] 
That may be specified ; capable of* being dis- 
tinctly named or stated. 

A minute but specifiable fraction of an original disturb- 
ance may be said to get through any obstacle. 

^iature, XXXVIII. 592. 

S;|^cific (spe-sif 'ik), a. and n. [< OF. speeifitinc, 
F. specif q lie =r Bp. especifieo = Pg. cspedfico = 
It. Hpcciftco (cf. G. spezijisch), < MJj. spccificus, 
specific, particular, < kind, + -ficus, < 

faccre, make.] I. a. 1. That in specified or 
defined; distinctly named, formulat(‘d, or de- 
termined ; of a special kind or a definite tenor; 
determinate; explicit: as, a specific sum of 
money; a specific offer; specific obligations or 
duties; a specific aim or pursuit. 

To be actuated by a desire for pleasure in to be actuated 
by u desire for some specific pleasure to be enjoyed by one 
self. T. II. Green, I'rolegomena to EthicH, § 282. 

In addition t») these liroad differences, there are liner dif- 
ferences of sjtecific quality within each sonse. 

J. SuUy. Outlines of Psyehol., p. ll;.. 

2. Pertaining to or accordant with what is spe- 
cified or d(»termined; relating to or regarding 
a definite subject; conformable to specdnl oc- 
casion or re<iuircmeiit, pre,s<*ribed teniis, or 
known conditions; having a special use or ap- 
]dication. 

It was in every way stimulnting and suggestive to have 
delected a sjm'tfic bomi of relationship in spoeeli and in 
culture Indwecn such different peoples as the Englisit and 
the Hindus. «/. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. iO!>. 

3. Of or pertaining to a species, (r/) Portainmg 
to a logical species. (6) In zool. and hot, of or pertain- 
ing to sjK‘eie8 or a species; constituting a speties ; nii n- 
liar to, cliaruct eristic of. or dbignustie of n species ; a«‘hig- 
nating or denominating a species ; not generic or of wider 
applleati<»n than to a species: as, specific charaettM’s ; sjh' 
effic (litterence ; a fqtcctfic name. Sec generic, suhgenerte, 
oomqfcnjlc, subspedjtc. 

4. IVcidiar; sijeejal. 

Their style, like the style of Boiardo in poetry, of Kotti- 
eelii ill painting, is sjtccific to Italy in the middle of *hc 
ttft<‘enth century. J. A Italy and Greece, p 

6. In low, having a certain or well-defined form 
or designation ; observing a certain form; ]»re- 
eise. — 6. In med., related to special infection, 
particularly syphilitic infection; produced by 
some distinct z^nnotic poison. — specific cause, m 
ined., a cause which in operation will piuducc 8<»ine syte- 
chil disease. — Specific centers, points or periodn in tljc 
course of evolution at witieh an oiganism is snppobiul to 
become Hpeciflcully difterentiated from a connnon stt»ck, 
iiaving assumed or acquired its specific cliaractcis.— 
Specific characters, in zoni. and hot., tiie <ii:igiios(ic 
marks of a species; differences, of whatever kind which 
are peculiiu- to a species and serve to distingmsh it 
fnnn any other. Tlie sum of sucli charact<-is. or tlie 
total specific characteristics, are also spoken of ii.s the 
specific character. Any one such mark or feature is a 
specific character.— Specific denial, in hue denial wliu li 
itself rehearses what is denieil, or whieh sufiicient ly speci. 
flea wliat particular yiait of the adversaiy’s allegations are 
denied, as distinguished from a general denial of all his 
allegations.- Specific difference, in logk. See dificr- 
cure. ~ Specific disease, a disease ju-odiiecd by a special 
infection, as syphilis — Specific duty, in a tariff, an iin- 

1 )ost of sptM’ilied anumiit upon any ot*ject of n particular 
dnd, or upon a specified quantity of a commodity, entered 
at a cuatom-houBC.— Specific gravity. See gravity.— 

S Specific heat, see heat - Specific inductive capa- 
^lee cajtacitq and induction, 6.— Specific intent, 
, lien. See the nouns. - Specific medicine or 
y, a medicine or remedy that has a distinct effect 
in the cure of a certain disease, as mercury in syphilis, or 
quinine in intermittent fever. — Specific name. In zool. 
and hot., the second term in the binomial name of an ani- 
mal or a plant, wdilch <leslgiiates or specifies a member of a 
genus, and which Is joined to the generic name to complete 
the scientific or tcclinical designation, llius, in the name 
Felw Ico, Ico is the specific name, designating the lion as a 
niomber of the genus Felis, and as specifically different 
from Felis tigris, the tiger, Felts catus, the wildcat, etc. 
Also called tiornen spedficum, and formerly mmen triviale 
ov trivial name. See binomial, 2, and Specific 

performance, relief, reelstance. Bee the nouns. — spe- 
cific rotatory power. See rotatory. ** Syn. 1 and 2. Par- 
ticular, etc. See special. 

II. S- Bomothiug adapted or expected to pro- 
duce a specific effect; that whieh is, or is sup- 
posed to 1)6*, capable of infallibly bringing about 
a desired result; especially, a rtunedy which 
cures, or t<*nd8 to cure, a certain disease, what- 
ever may he its manifestations, as mercury used 
as a remedy for syphilis. 


specifteness 

Always you find among people, in proportion m they are 
ignorant, a belief in sitecifics, and a great confidence in 
pressing the adoption of them. 

II. Spencer, Study of Booiol, p. SO. 

specifleal (sptVsif'i-kal), a. [< sjiedfic + -aZ.] 
Same as specific. [Archaic.] 

To compel the performance of the contract, and recover 
the spedfieal sum due. Blaekstvne, Coni., HI. ix. 

specifically (spe-sif 'i-kal-i), adi\ 1. In a spe- 
cific manner; according to the nature of the 
8pcci6)8 or of the case ; definitely ; particularly ; 
explicitly ; in a particular sense, or with a par- 
ticularly differentiated application. 

But it is rather manifest that the essence of spirits is 
a substance specifically distinct from all corporeal matter 
whatsoever. Dr. II. more, Antidote against Atheism, iii. 12. 

Those several virtues that are specifically requisite to a 
due performance of tills duty. South, Seiinons. 

2. With reference to a species, or to specific 
difference ; as a speedes. 

SpecificalneSB (spe-sif 'i-kal-nes), n. The state 
of being specifical. [Bare.] 
spedficatet (sp^-sif'i-kat), v. t. [< ML. spccifi- 
vatus, pp. of specifieare, specify: see sjiecify.'] 
To denote or distinguish specifically ; specify. 

Now life is the character by which (Tiristiijyfci/icafesand 
denominates himself. Donne, Senuons, vii. 

specification (spes^i-fi-ka'shqn), u. [= F. spe- 
cification = Bp. c8pm/5f6'actow/= Pg. espevificaijdo 
== It. specificazioue., <*ML. spccificatio(u-), asiio- 
cifying, enum6*ration, i specificare, specify: see 
spvcifij.^ 1. An act of specifying, or making a 
detailed statement, or the statement so made; 
a definite or formal mention of particulars: as, 
a specification of one’s requirements. 

All who had relatives or friends In this predicament 
wore required to furnish a speeification of them. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 7. 

2. An article, item, or particular specified; a 
su(‘cial jioint, dcdail, 6)r reckoning upon whieh a 
claim, an accusation, an estimate, a plan, or an 
assi'i’tion is based: as, sjKcifications of an 
architect or an engineer, of an indictment, etc.; 
th(‘ i^pccificatiou of the third charge against a 
prisoner; statements unsupported by spccifica- 
fious. — 3. The aet of making specific, or tbe 
state of having a specific character ; reference 
to or correlation wit h a species or kind ; deter- 
mination of species or specific r(*lation 

For, were this the method, mimclcs would no more 
bo miracles than the diurnal revolution iff tlic sun, the 
growth and specification of plants siml animals, the attrac- 
tion of the magnet, and the like, 

Fmlyn, 'rrne Keligion, II. 105. 

Here we may refer to two principles whieh Kant put 
forward under the names of Homogeneity and Specifica- 
tion. F. II. Bradley, Etliical Studies, p’. 68. 

4. In patent law, the applicant’s description 
of the inanncr of constructing and using Ids 
invf'lition, it is required to be so explicit as to enable 
any person skilled in the art or science to make and use 
tlu! same; and in the United States it forms puit of the 
jiatent, which cannot therefore protect the Inventor in 
anything not within the specitlcution. 

5. In civil law, the formation of a new propt^rty 
from materials belonging to another person. 
Specirtcation exists where a person works up materials lie- 
longing to niiotlier into something which must he taken 
to he a new siilistance — for example, where whisky is 
made from corn. 'I'he effect is that the owner of the 
muteriulH loses his property in tliein, and has only an ac- 
tion for the value of tliem aguinst the person by 'whom 
they have been used. The dortiine oiiginates in the civil 
law, but bus been adopted b> the coiimum law, under 
tilt! name of confusion a7ui accession, at least where the 
person making tlic spccittcation nets in good faitli ~ Ac- 
cusative Of specification, s.-mie as synecdoehicnl accu- 
stttiw. See sytiecdochieed. - Charge and ^ecifications. 
Sec cAnri/c.— La.W Of specification, in Kantian philos,, 
the logir.al principle that, however far the pioecss of logi- 
cal determination may l)C cairied, it can always he carried 
further.— Principle of specification, in Kantian philos . : 
(a) 'I'he logical maxim that we should he careful to intro- 
duce into a hypiffhesis all the elements whieh the facts to- 
la* ex plii ined Vail for, or that entimn rarktates non terncre 
esse rninnendas, >\hich is a counteracting muxim to Oc- 
cam 8 razoi. (5) Same as law of sjiccification 

specificity (spes-i-fiK'i-ti). u. [< specific + -tf//.] 
Tlii^ stati' of bi'iiig s})Ocific, or of Iiatiiig a 
eific cluinictcr or relation ; specific affinity, 
cauHc, origin, or effect ; sjiecificness. [Kecent.] 

The sudtleimess, vigour, and specificitq of their effects. 

F. W. II. Mytws, I'roc. Loud. Hoc. I’sychic Kesearch. 

Ate we any longer to allow to this disease [cowpox] any 
liigh degree of specificity? Lancet, 18h9, I. ll.'iO. 

Specificize (spe-sif 'i-siz), c. t,; pret. and pp. 
spvcificizcfl, ppir. specificiziuij. [< specific + -t,:c.] 
To make speciiic ; give a special or specific 
character to. [Kecent.] 

The richest spedficized apparatus of nervous mecha- 
nism. Alien, and Neurol., VI. 483. 

specificness (spe-sif'ik-nes), n. The state or 
character of btuhg specific. 



■pacify 
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apadfy (8pe«'i-fi), V. t , ; pret. and pp. specified, 
ppr. specifying. [< ME. spec^yen, ^edfien, < 
OF. specifier, especifier, P. specifier ss Pr. 8p. Pg. 
espedficar = It. specificare =s D. spedflcereu = 
G. specificiren = 8w. specificera = Dan. specAfi- 
cerv, < ML. specijieare, make specific, mention 
specifically, < spedflcus, specific, particular; see 
specific.'] 1. To Tnention specifically or ex- 
plicitly; state exactly or in detail; name dis- 
tinctly; as, to specify the persons concerned in 
a given act ; to specify one’s wants, or articles 
required. 

Th«r cowde no man the nowinber i^cijfle. 

Oenerydes (K. E. T. H.), 1. 10r>;{. 
I nevcre hadde to do more with the aeyd John Wortea 
than is npecifi^d in the seyd inatruccion. 

PaMon Letters, I. 20. 
There is no need of specifying particulara in this elaas 
of uses. Emerson, Nature, p. 17. 

2. To name as a requisite, as in technical spe- 
cifications; set down in a specification. — 3. 
To make specific ; give a specific character to ; 
distinguish as of a species or kind. [Kare.] 

Bo specified in yourself, but not specified by anything 
foreign to yourself. F. U. Bradley, Jahical Studies, p. 71. 
sSsm. To indicate, particularize, individualize. 
SMCillmn (spe-sirum), r/. ; pi. specUla (-S). [L., 
\ specerc, look*, behold ; see species.] 1 . 'in med., 
a probe. — 2, A lens; an eye-glass. 

Specimen (spes'i-men), 71. [= F. spddmen = 
op. especimen, < L. specimen, that by which a 
tniug is known, a mark, toKeii, proof, < spe- 
cere, see; see spedes.] 1, A part or an indi- 
vidual taken as exemplifying a whole mass or 
number; something that represents or illus- 
trates all of its kind; an illustrative example; 
as, a collection of geological specimens; a wild 
specimen of the human or of the feline race ; a 
spedmen page of a book (a page shown as a 
specimen of what the whole is or is to be) ; a 
spedmen copy of a medal. 

The best specimens of the Attic coinage give a weight 
of 4..S0C grammes (({7.S8+ grains Tr<w) foi the drachma. 

Trans. Arner. Philol. Ass., JCVl. 117. 


Ourzola is a perfect specimen of a Venetian town. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 20fi. 

The leaf soulpture of the door jambs of the Cathedral 
of Florence affords specimens of the best Italian work of 
this sort [fourteenth century]. 

C. II. Moore, (iothic Architecture, p. 296. 

2. In zodl. and 'bot., an individual animal or 
plant, or some part of one, prepared and pre- 
served for scientific examination ; an example 
of a species or other grouj) ; a preparation ; as, 
a specimen of natural history ; a spedmen of the 
dog or the rose. Abbreviated sp. and spec. — 3. 
A t^ical individual ; one serving as a specially 
striking or exaggerated exaraph^ of tlie kind in- 
dicated. [Jocose and eolloq.J 

There were some cmlnus specimens among my visitors. 

Tkorean, Walden, p. 16:1. 
«S3m. Specimen, Sample. A specimen is a pari of a larger 
whole employed to exhibit the nature or kind of that of 
which it forms a part, wit'jout reference U) the relative 
<iuality of individual portions; thus, a cabinet of miner- 
alogical specimens exhibits the nature of the rucks from 
which they are broken. A sample is a part taken out of a 
quantity, and implies that the quality of the whole is to be 
Judged by it, and not rai‘ely that it is to be used as a stan- 
dard fur testing the goodness, genuineness, or purity of 
the whole, and the like. In many cases, however, the 
words are used indifferently. Sample is more often used 
iu trade : ai^ a sample of cotton or coif ee. 

8peciological (spe'''shi-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< spe- 
dohnpii + -tc-a/.] Of or pertainiug to speci- 
ology. 

speciology (spe-shi-ol'o-ji), n. [< L. species, 
species, + Gr. -Xo) /«, < lUyeiv, speak ; see -ology.] 
In bioL, the science of species; the doctrine of 
the origin and natur 0 ‘of species. 

speciosity (spe-shi-os'i-ti), w.; pi. spedosiMes 
(-tiz). [< OF. spociosiie = 8p. etmeciosidad = 

Pg. cspe.ciosidiule = It. spesiositd, ^JAj.spedosi- 
good looks, beauty, < L. spedosus, good- 
looking, beautiful, splendid; see spedom.] If. 
The state of being specious or beautiful; a beau- 
tiful show or spectacle; something delightful 
to the eye. 

So great a glory as all the speciosities of the world could 
not equalise. 

Dr. II. More, Ou Oodliness, HI. vl. § r>. (Eneyc. Diet.) 
2. The state of being specious or plausible ; a 
specious show; a specious person or thing. 
[Rare.] 


Professions built so largely on speciosity instead of per- 
fumiaiicu. Carlyle. 

specious (spe'shus), a. [< ME. specious, < OP. 
sjwdeujc, F. spddetix = Sp. Pg. especioso = It. 
speeioso, < h. spedosus, good-looking, beautiful, 
fair, < spedes, form, nj^re, beauty; see spe- 
des,] 1. Pleasing to the eye; externally fair 


or showy; appearing beautiful or charming; 
sightly ; beautiful. [Archaic.] 

The rest, far greater part, 

W'ill deem in outward rites and n^oious forms 
Religion satisfied. JlMton, P. L., xil. 584. 

2. Superficially fair^ just, or correct; appearing 
well; apparently right; plausible; beguiling; 
as, spedous reasoning: a spedous argument; a 
specious person or book. 

It is easy for princes under various spedous pretences 
to defend, disguise, and conceal theii* arabitious desires. 

Bacon, Political Fables, il., Expl. 

Thou specious Head without a Brain. Prior, A Fable. 

He coined 

A brief yet specious tale, how I had wasted 
The sum in secret riot. Shelley, The Conci, fil. 1. 

3. Appearing actual, or in reality; actually 
existing; not imaginary. [Rare.] 

Let me sura up, now, by saying that we are constantly 
conscious of a certain duration— the speewus present — 
varying In length from a few seconds to probably not more 
than a minute, and that this duration (with its content 
perceived as having one part earlier and the other part 
later) is the original intuition of time. 

W. James, Prin. of Psychol., I. 642. 

4f . Pertaining to species or a species.— Specious 
arithmetic, algebra : BO called by old writers following 
V lete. The phrase i m plies that algebra is compu tatiou by 
means of species, or letters denoting quantities; but the 
choice of tne name was probably influenc.ed by the beauty 
of algebraic processes.— Specious logistic. >See logistic. 
» 83 m. 2. ColoraUe, Plausible, etc. See ostensible. 

spemously (spe'shus-li), adv. In a specious 
manner ; with an appearance of fairness or of 
reality; with show of right; as, to reason spe- 
cioushj. 

My dear Anacreon, you reason speeioudy, which is bet- 
tor in most cases than reasoning soundly; for many are 
led by it and none offended. 

Landnr, Imag. Conv., Anacreon and Polycrates. 

speciousness (spe'shus-nes), n. The states or 
quality of being specious; plausible appear- 
ance; fair external show; slb, the fpedousness 
of an argument. 

His theory owes its spedousness to packing, and to pack- 
ing alone. Macaulay, Sadler’s Refutation Refuted. 

Speck^ (sp«k), n. [< ME. spccke, spekke, < AS. 
spceca (pi. speccan), a spot, speck (also in 
comp, spec-faag, specked, spotted); cf. LG. 
spoken, spot with wet, spakig, spotted witli 
wet; MD. spicken, spit, spiekelcn, spot, speckle; 
see specldc?] 1. A very small superficial spot 
or stain; a small dot, blot, blotch, or patch ap- 
pearing on or a<lhoring to a surface : as, spedks 
of mold oil paper; 1^y -specks on a wall. 

Ho was wonderfully careful that his shoes and clothes 
should be without the least speck njion them. 

Steele, TatJer, No. 48. 

2. In fruit, specifically, a minute spot denot- 
ing the beginning of decay ; a pit or spot of rot 
or rottenness; hence, sometimes, a fruit- af- 
fected by rot. 

The slirl veiled, dwarfish, or damaged fruit, called by the 
street traders the specks. 

Mayhetv, London Labour and Tx)nduii Poor, 1. 117. 
The little rift within the lover’s lute, 

Or little pitted speck in garner’d fruit, 

That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien (songX 

3f. A patch or piece of some material. 

But Robin did on the old mans cloake. 

And it was torn in the necke ; 

"Now by my faitii,” said William Scarlett, 

'* Hoere shold be set a specke." 

Robin Hood and the Old Man (Child’s Ballads, V. 268). 

4. Something appearing as a spot or patch ; a 
small piece spread out; as, a speck of snow or 
of cloud. 

(7ome forth under the of open sky. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vi. 

5. A distinct or separate piece or particle; a 
very little bit ; an atom ; a mite ; as, specks of 
dust; a speck of snulT or of soot; hence, the 
smallest quantity; the least morsel : as, ho has 
not a speck of humor or of generosity. 

Tlie bottom consisting of gray sand with black specks. 

Anson, Voyages, II. 7. 

Still wrong bred wrong within her, day by day 
Sonic little speck of kindness fell away. 

wUlixim Morris, Earthly l^aradlse, II. 826, 

6. A percoid fish, Ufocentra stigmsca of Jordan, 
common in ponds of the hill-country from Geor- 
gia to Louisiana. It is a darter, 2^ inches long, 
of an olivaceous color, speckled with small or- 
ange spots, and otherwue variegated. — 7. A 
speck-moth- 

T ck^ (spek), V. t. [< ME. Reckon; < spoc0, «.] 
To spot; mark or stain in spots or dots. 
Wyclif, Gen. xxx. 32. 

Each flower of slender stalk, whose head, though gay 
Carnation, purple, azure, or speck'd, with gold, 

Hong drooping ansustainU MUton, P. L., iz. 429. 


spadclMi 

2. Of fruit, speoifioally, to mark with a disool- 
ored spot denoting decay or rot: nsually in the 
past participle. 

It seemed as if the whole fortune or failure of her shop 
might depend on the display of a different set of articles, 
or Bubstituting a fairer apple for one which appeared to 
be specked. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iii. 

■peck^ (spek), n. [Prop. *^ick (the form speck 
Wng dial., and in part due to D. or G.); early 
mod. E. spy eke, < Ml2. spik, spyk, spike, also as- 
sibilated spick. < AS. jjnc, bacon, = D. spek =r 
MLG. spek = OHG. MHG. spec. G. speck = Icel. 
spik, lard, fat; prob. akin to (ir. mom {^iriFum), 
=r Zend pivanh = Skt. pivan, fat] Pat; lard; 
fat meat. Now used chiefly as derived from the German 
in the parts of Pennsylvania originally settled by Germans, 
or from the Dutch in New York (also in South Africa, for 
the fat meat of the hippopotamus) ; among whalers it is 
used for whale’s blubber. 

Adue good Cheese and Oynons, stuffe thy guts 
With Specke and Barley-pudding for digestion. 

lleywood, English Traveller, i. 2. 

Speck [in Pennsylvania] is the hybrid offspring of 
English pronunciation and Gennan Speck (nronounced 
Bchpeck), the generic term applied to all kinds of tat 
meat. Trans. Amcr. Philol. Ass,, XVII., App., p. xiL 
Speck and applejees, pork fat and apples out up and 
cooked together : an old iashioned Dutch dish. Bartlett. 
speck-block (spek'blok), n. In whaling, a block 
through which a speck-fall is rove, 
speck-fall (spek'fal), '//. [< speck^ +/aW8.] In 
whale-fishing, a fall or rope rove through a block 
for hoisting the blubber and bone off the whale, 
speckle (spek'l), w. [Early mod. E. also speck- 
S (r= D. spikkel, a speckle), with dim. -le, < 
spccki, n. Cf. speckle, v.] 1. A little speck or 

spot; a speckled marking; the state of being 
speckled ; as, yellow with patches of speckle. 

She curiously examined . . . the peculiar speckle of its 
plumage. Haicthome, Seven Gables, x. 

2. Color; hence, kind; sort. [Scotch.] 

As ye well ken, . . . "the wanges o' sin is delth.” But, 
maistly, . . . sinners get first wanges o’ anither speckle 
frae the maister o’ them. 

G. Macdonald, Warlock o’ Olenwarlock, xil. 

speckle (spek'l), v. f.; pret. and pi). speckled, ppr. 
speckling. [< MD. sjnckelm, speeckrlen, spot, 
speckle; see speckle, tj.] To mark with specks 
or spots; fieck; speck; spot. 

Seeing Atys, straight he [the boar] rushed at him, 

Speckled with foam, bleeding in flank and limb. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 848. 

speckle-belly (spek'l-bel'-'i), n. 1. The North 
American wnitc-f rented goose, Anscr albifrons 
gamheli: so called in California because the 
under parts are whitish, blotched and patched 
with black. Also culled harlegnin bran t, speckled 
brant. See cut under la^iqhmg-goosc. — 2. The 
gadwall, or gray duck, ('iiaulelamnus fitreperus. 
See cut under Chaulrlasmns. G. Trumbull, 3888. 
[Long Island.] — 3. A trout or char, as the 
common brook-trout of the United States, Sdl- 
velinus fmitmnUs. See cut under vhar^. 
speckled (spek'ld), p. a. [< s}wrklc + -cd^.] 1. 
Spotted; specked; marked with small spots of 
indeterminate character; maculate: specifical- 
ly noting many animals. 

I will pass through all thy flock to day, removing from 
thence all the sj^kled and spotted cattle, and all the brown 
cattle among tnesheep, and the spotted speckled among 
the goats : and of such shall be my hire. Gen. xxx. 82. 

Ouer thebodv they hauc built a Tom be of speckled stone, 
a brace and haife high. Purchas, Pilgrimage p. 271. 

2. Variegated in appearance or character; di- 
versified; motley; piebald; as, a spccArM com- 
pany. [Colloq.J 

It was a singularly freaked and speckled group. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 10. 
Spebkled alder. See afderi , 1 .— Speckled beauty, (a) 
A trout ; a trite cant phrase, (b) A British geometrid moth, 
Cleora viduaria. — Speckled-blll, th c speckled-bill ed coot, 
or spectacle-coot ; the surf-duck, GSacmia perspidllata. 
[New Eng.] — SpecUed brant. Same as speekle^belly, 1. 
~ Speckled footman, a British bombycid moth, Eulepia 
eri5n/m.— Speckled leech, IHrudo or Sangtdsuga medi- 
dnalis, one of the forms of medicinal leech.— Speckled 
loon. See foon2.~ Speckled terrapin. See hrrapin. 
—Speckled trout, a speckle-belly; the brook-trout— 
SpeOkled wood, palmyra-wood cut transversely into ve- 
neei's, and showing the ends of dark fibers mixed with 
lighter wood.— Speckled yellOW, a British geometrid 
moth, VmiluL maeulata. 

speckledness (epek'ld-nes), ti. The state of be- 
ing speckled. 

speckled-tailed (spek'ld-tald), a. Having a 
speckled tail; specifically noting Thryothorus 
bewieki spilurtis, a variety of Bewick’s wren 
found on the Pacific coast of the United States, 
translating the word spilurus, 
speckless (spek'les), a. [< speck + -less.] Free 
from specks or spots; spotless; fieckless; per- 
fectly clean, clear, or bright: as, linen; 

a feckless sky. 



% 


q^edkleas 

There gleamed remlendent In the dimneea of the oomer 
, oompl^ and ipteHem pewter dinner aervlee. 

IfewPrineeUmJiev.t 11. 111. 

^eck-motli (spek'mdth), n. One of certain 
reometrid motnst as EtiMthecia suhfulvatay the 
,awny speck: an Enfflisn collectors’ name, 
^ecoloneer (spek-^o-ner'), w. [Also simk- 
mneer; appar. orig. a humorous term, irreg. < 
ipeck^ 4“ -tion + -eer (with allusion to intmec- 
Hon and engineer).'} In whale-flshingythe chief 
tiarpooner; so called as being the director of 
the cutting (merations in clearing the whale of 
its speck or blubber and bones. 

In a rough, carelesa way, they spoke of the speekfioneer 
with admiration enough for his powers as a sailor and bar- 
pooner. Mrs. GoMoett, Sylvia's Lovers, xix. 

pecky (spek'i), a. [< epeck^ 4* -yi.] Having 
specks or spots ; slightly or partially spotted. 
The tonsils were full, and the left one speeky. 

Lancet, No. 8494, p. 884. 

(pecs, specks (speks), n. pi. A colloquial con- 
traction of spectacles. 

ipectablef (spek'ta-bl), a. [ME. spectahlCy < OP. 
spectable = 8p. espectaole = Pg. espectavel = It. 
soettahiUy notable, remarkable, < L. spectahilisy 
that may be seen, visible, admirable, \ fmectarcy 
see^ behold : see 82 )ectacle.} That may be seen ; 
visible; observable. 

Ther are in hem certayne signes speetaUe, 

Which is to eschewe, and which is profitable. 

PaUadivM, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 128. 
Their [the rharisees'] prayers were at the corners of 
streets ; such comers where divers streets met, and so 
more tg^elaMe to many passengers. 

Bev. T. Adavns, Works, I. 104. {Dames.) 

spectacle ^pek'ta-kl), n. [< ME. speetaclcy speke- 
tacle, < OP. (and* P.) spectacle = Sp. Pg. 
taculo = It. spettacolo = D. spektakely spectacle, 
show, = G. Dan. spektakely noise, uproar, = Sw. 
spekUikcly spectacle, noise, < L. spectaeuluniy a 
show, spectacle, < spectare. see, behold, freq. of 
specercy see : see sjfecies.} 1 . An exhibition ; ex- 
posure to sight or view; an open display; also, 
a thing looked at or to be looked at; a sight; a 
gazing-stock; a show; especially, a deplorable 
exhibition. 

A Donghill of dead carcases ho spyde. 

The dreadf ull spectacle of that sad house of Pryde. 

Spenser, K Q., 1. v. 58. 

So exquisitly was it [a crucifix] forai’d that it represented 
in a very lively manner the lamentable specUme of our 
liord's Body, as it hung ut>on the Ciruss. 

MaundreU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 72. 
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•on’i vifion. Speotodes with colored lenses m green, 
blu& neatral-ttnt, or smoke-color, are used to protect the 
eyes from a glare of light Divided spectacles have each 
lens composed of two parts of differentfoci neatly united, 
one part for observing distant objects, and the other for 
examining objects near the eye. Another kind, called peri- 
acopic mdkacles. are Intended to allow the eyes consider- 
able latitude of motion without fatigue. The lenses em- 
ployed in this case are of either a meniscus or a concavo- 
convex form, the concave side being turned to the eye. 
Spectacles with glazed wings or frames partly filled with 
crape or wire gauze are used to shield the eyes from 
dust, etc. 

He (Lord Crawford] sat upon a couch covered with 
deer’s nide, and with spectacles on his nose (then a recent 
invention) was laboring to read a huge manuscript called 
the Eosier de la Guerre. Scott., Quentin Durward, vit 

0. pi. Figuratively, visual aids of any kind, 
physical or mental; instruments of or assis- 
tance in seeing or understanding; also, instru- 
ments or means of seeing or understanding 
otherwise than by natural or normal vision or 
perception: as, rose-colored spectacles; I can- 
not see things with your spectacles. 

And even with this I lost fair England’s view, 

And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart, 

And call’d them blind and dusky spectacles, 

For losing ken of Albion’s wished coast. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 112. 

Subjects are to look upon the faults of princes with the 
t^cUuUeJt of obedience and reverence to their place and 
persons. Donne, Sermons, ii. 

Shakespeare . . . was naturally 1 earn’d ; he needed nut 
the Speotades of Books to read Nature ; he look’d inwards, 
and found her there. 

Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy (1698), p. 81. 
7. pi. In zoiil.y a marking resembling a pair of 
spectacles, especially about the eyes: as, the 
spectacles of the cobra. Bee cut under cobra.- 
dc-capello. 

A pair of white spectacles on the eyes, and whitish about 
base of bill. Cones, Key to N. A. Birds, p. Slli. 

Compound spectacles, (a) spectacles fitted for receiv. 
lug extra colored glasses, or to which additional lenses 
can be attached to vary the p<jwer. (b) A form of specta- 
cles having in eacli bow two half glasses dittering in power 
or character; divided spectacles. See def. 5.— l^anklln 
spectacles, same as pantoscopic spectacles (which hoc, 
under pantoscopic). 

Spectacled (spck'ta-kld), a. [< spectacle + 

1. Furnished with or wearing spectacles. 

The bleared sights 

Arc spectacled to see him. Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 222. 

Porphyro upon her face doth look. 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who keepoth closed a wondrous riddle-book, 

As spectacled she sits in chimiicy-nook. 

Keats, Eve of St Agnes, xv. 


How much we forgive in those wlio yield us the rare 
spectade of heroic manners ! Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

2, Specifically, a public show or display for the 
gratification of the eye; something aesignod 
or arranged to attract and entertain spectators ; 
a pageant ; a parade : as, a royal or a religious 
spectacle ; a military or a dramatic spectacle. 

The stately semi-religious spectacle in which the Greeks 
delighted. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch.,1. 824. 

In the winter season the circus used to amalgamate 
with a dramatic company, and make a joint appearance in 
equestrian spectades. J. Jefferson, Autobiog., iii. 

3t. A looking-glass; a mirror. — 4t. A spy- 
glass; a speculum. 

Poverte a spectade is, as thynketli me, 

’rhiirgh whiche he may hise verray frondes see. 

Chancer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 847. 

6 . pi. A pair of lenses set in a frame adjusted 
to the eyes, to correct or improve defective 
vision; also, sometimes, a similar frame with 
pieces of plain white or colored glass to pro- 
tect the eyes from glare or dust: commonly 
c’alled a pair of spectacl-cs. The frame was in former 
times usually of horn or tortoiso-shell, and afterward of 




Spectacles 

A. spectacles with bows Iiinged to the shoulders on the rims con- 
nected by the nose or bridge. B, i^ctacles with hook -bows and with 
bridge and shoulders riveted to the lenses. C, detail showing con- 
etrtiction of shoulder. D, side view, showing nni. In all the figures : 
a, bows ; 6, shoulders ; c, rims : bridge. 

silver ; it is now usually of steel or of gold. It is made up 
of the "bridge/* "rims’* (or frames of the lenses), "bows, 
and " sides ’^or "temples”; but the bows ore now often 
omitted. The frame is so constrnoted and adjusted as to 
rest on the nose and ears and hold the lenses in the proper 
position. Spectacles which are supported on the nose 
only, by means of a spring, are commonly called eye-glasses. 
Spectacles with convex lenses are for the aged, or far- 
sighted : and spectacles with concave lenses are for the 
near-sighted. In .both cases the value of spectacles de- 
panda upon their being accurately adaptea to the per- 


2. Inzoiihi (a) Marked in any way that Mig- 
gestfl spectacles or the wearing of spectaeles: 
as, the spectacled bear or cobra. ( b) Spectable or 
spectacular ; being “a sight to behold ” ; spec- 
tral: as, the speetackd shrimp Spectacled bear, 

Ursus or Tremarctos omatus, the only South American 



Spectacled Bern remari toy ornatus). 

bear, having a light-colored mark on tlio face, like a pair 
of spectacles.— Spectacled cobra, any specimen of the 
common Indian cobra, Saja trimtdians, which has tho 
markings of tho back of tin* hood well developed so as to 
resemble a pair of spectacles. See cut under cobra-de- 
Spectacled coot, spectacled duck, the surf- 
Bcotor or -duck, (Kdemia jterspiaiUata ; the goggle-nose. 
[Connecticut.)- -Spectacled elder, Somateria {Arcto- 
netta) fisheri., an ehler-duck of the northwest coast of 
America, having iri-the male the eyes set in silvery-white 
plumage rimmed with black. — Spectacled gOOBIh Snll'* 
lemot, snake, stenoderm. See the nouns.— Spectacled 
Bhrlmp, the specter- or skeleton-shrimp, a oaprellid. Sec 
Spectacled vampire. Same as spectacled 

stenoderm. 

spectacled-headed (spek'ta-kld-hed^ed), a. 
Having the h<*ad spectacled: applied to flies of 
the genera Jfolcocejihala (family Asilidse) and 
Dwpsis and Sphyrac^Uala (family IHopsida). 
See cut under IHopsis. 

A queer-looking, medaded-headed, predatoiy fly. . . . 
The head is unusually broad in fmnt, tiie eyes being very 
prominent and presenting a spectacled or goggled appear- 
ance. C. H, Tyler Townsend, Proc. Entom. Soc. 

[of Washington, I. 254. 

spectacle-furnace (spek'ta-kl-f^r^nas), w. A 
nteral translation of the German hrilleno/eny 


spectatoiial 

which is a variety of the spurofm, a form of 
shaft-furnace of which the essential peculiarity 
is that the melted material runs out upon the 
inclined bottom of the furnace into a crucible- 
like receptacle or pot outside and in front of 
the, furnace-stack. This sort of furnace has been 
used at Mansfeld and in the Hai'z, but apparently not in 
any English-speaking country. 

spectacle-^age (spek'ta-kl-gaj), n. A device 
used in fitting spectacles to determine the proper 
distance between the glasses, 
spectacle-glass (spek't^kl-gl&s), n. 1. Glass 
suited for making spectacles ; ojitical glass. — 

2. A lens of the kind or form used in spectacles. 
-3t. A field-glass ; a telescope. 

Ao. 1678 he added a wectade-alass to the shadow-vane of 
the leaser arch of the Sca-quadrant. 

Aubrey, Lives (Edmund Halley). 

spectacle-maker (8pek'ta-ki-ma''''kCT), n. a 
maker of spectacles; one who makes spectacles, 
eye-glasses, and similar instruments. The Spec- 
tacle-makers’ Company of London was incor- 
porated in 1630. 

spectacle-omamexit ( spek ' t a-kl-dr ^ na-men t ) , 
n. A name given to an ornament, often found 
in sculpturea stones in Scotland, consisting of 
two disks connected by a band : the surface so 
marked out is often covered with interlaced 
whorl-ornaments. 

spectacular (spek-tak'u-ljir), a. [< L. spectaev- 
him, a sight, snow {see spectacle) y + -ar^.} 1. 

Pertaining to or of the nature of a show or spec- 
tacle; marked or characterized by great dis- 
play : as, a spectacular drama. 

1'lie spectacular sports were concluded. 

Hickes, Bemion, Jan. SO, 1681. 

2. Pertaining to •spectacles or glasses for a.s- 
sisting vision. [Rare.] 

spectacularity (spek-tak-u-lar'i-ti), n. [< spev- 
tacular + 4ty.} Spectacular character or qual- 
ity ; likeness to or the fact of being a spectacle 
or show. 

It must bo owned that when all was done the place 
had a certain spectacularity ; tho furniture and ornaments 
wore somehow the air of properties. 

Howells, Private Theatricals, x. 

spectacularly (spek-tak'u-lkr-li), adv. In a 
spectacular manner or view ; as a spectacle. 

The last test was, spectacularly, the best of the afternoon. 

Set. Anier., N. 8., LVII. 860. 

spectant (spek'tant), a. [< L. s})ectan{t-)Sy ppr. 
of spectare, looJi at, behold, freq. of spceere, 
look at, behold : see speetaelCy species.} In her. : 
{a) At gaze. {!>) Looking upward with the 
nose bendwiso : noting any animal used as a 
bearing. 

Spectate (spek'tat), v. t. and i, [< L. spectatusy 
pp. of sperlarcy see, behold: nee spectant.} To 
look about or upon ; gaze; behold. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

('Omingon the Bridge, a Gen ilemaii sitting on the Coach 
civilly Bulutes the Spectating Company ; the tuniing of the 
Wheels and motion of the Horses are plainly seen as if 
natural and Alive. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[1. 287. 

Mr. He Quincey — Works, VI. 829— has sj)ectate: and 
who can behove that he went anywhere but to spectare 
for it? F. Hall. False Philol., p. 70. 

spectation (spek-ta'shon), n. [< L. specta- 
tio{n-)y a beholding, contemplation, < S 2 )eeiarey 

E [). spectatuSy look at, behold: see spectant.} 
ook; aspect; appearance; regard. 

This simple spectation of the lungs is differenced from 
that which concomitatus a pleurisy Harvey. 

spectator (spek-ta'tcjr), w. [Early mod. E. spec- 
tatour; < F. spectateur = Sp. Pg. espectador = 
It. spettatore, < L. spectator, a beholder, < spcc- 
tarCy pp. spectatns, look at, behold: s€*e spec- 
tant.} One who looks on ; an onlooker or eye- 
witness; a beholder; espeeially, one of a com- 
pany present at a spectacle of any kind: as, 
the spectators of or at a game or a drama. 

Me leading. In a secret comer layd. 

The sad spectatour of iny Ti-ago<lie. 

Spenser, K. Q., II. 4 27. 
There be of them that will themselves laugli, to set on 
some quantity of barren spectators to laugh to«\ 

Shak.. ilainlet, iii. 2. 46. 
We, indeed, appeared to be the only two unconcented 
sjiectators on hoard ; and, accordingly, were allowed to 
ramble about the decks unnoticed • 

B. HaU, Travels In N. A., IT. 10. 

=S3m. Looker-on, onlooker, observer, witness, by-stand- 
er. A person is said to be a sjiectator at a show, a bull- 
fight, a wrestllng-inateh ; one of the audience at a lecture, 
a concert, tho theater ; and one of the congregation at 
church. 

spectatorial (spek-til-to'ri-al), a. [< spectator 
-4- -ial.} Pertaining’ to or ’characteristic of a 
spectator. [In the' quotation it is used with 


( 

spectatorial 
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direct reference to the name of the periodical 
cited.] 

There is a riolous terror of beinff blamed in some well- 
inclined people, and a wicked pleasure in suppressing 
them in others ; both which 1 recommend to your speeto- 
turkU wisdom to animadvert upon. 

Steele, Spectator, No. tt48. 

spectatorship (spok-ta^ tor-ship), n. [< specta- 
tor + ship.li The act of 'lookiug or beholding; 
the state or occupation of being a spectator or 
looker-on. 


(juess ... if thou standest not i* the state of hanging, 
or of some death more long in i^^eetatorahip, 

Shak., Cor., v. 2. 71. 
Bathing in the sea was the chief occupation of these 
good people, including, as it did, prolonged emctatorsh^i 
of the process. //. James, Jr., Confidence, xix. 

spectatress (spek-ta'tres), n, r< spectator + 
-ess. Of. spectairix.'] A female spectator or 
looker-on. 

Helen, In the night when Troy was sack'd, 
Spectatress of the mischief which she made. 

liowe, Fair Penitent, v. 1. 

spectatrix (spek-ta'triks), 7i. [= F. spectatrice 

= It. spettatrice, < L. speef^atrix, fora, of specta- 
tor, a beholder: see spectator.'] Same as spec- 
tatress. 

specter, spectre (spck'tftr), w. [< OF. (andF.) 
spectre = 8p. Pg. cspectro = It. spettro, an im- 
age, figure, ghost, < L. spectrum, a vision, ap- 
pearance, apparition, imago, < specere, see : see 
species, spectacle. Of. spectru^n.j 1. A ghostly 
apparition ; a visible incorporeal human spirit ; 
an appearance of the dead as when living. 
Specters are imagined as disembodied snirlts haunting or 
revisiting the scenes of their mundane life, and showing 
themselves in intangible form to the living, generally at 
night, from some overpowering necessity, or for some 
benevolent or (more usually) malevolent purpose. They 
are sometimes represented as speaking, but more com- 
monly as only using terrifying or persuasive gestures to 
induce oompliunce with their wishes. The word is rare- 
ly used for the dissociated soul of a living person. 

The ghosts of traitors from the Biidge descend. 

With bold fanatic spectres to rejoice. 

Dryden, Annus Mlrahilis, st. 223. 


One of the afflicted, 

1 know, bore witness to the apparition 
Of ghosts unto the spectre of this Bishop, 

Maying, “ Vou murdered us ! " 

Lonfifellow, Giles Corey, Hi. 2. 


A fine traditional spectre nale. 

With a turnip head ana a ghostly wail, 

And a splash oi blood on the dickey ! 

W. S. (Mhwt, Haunted. 


2. In 0 ool. : (a) One of many names of gresso- 
rial orthopterous insects of the family Phasmi- 
dm; a walking-stick or stick-iuseot ; a specter- 
insect. Ut) Tiio speeter-bat, (c) The specter- 
lemur. (d) A specter-shrimp.— Specter of the 
Brocken, an optical phenomenon named from the Brock- 
en, a mountain of the Harz range, where it has been most 
frequently observed. It consists of the shadow of the ob- 
server cast at sunrise or sunset in apparently gigantic size 
upon the mist or fog about the mountain-summit. Tlie 
shadow is sometimes inclosed hi a prismatic circle called 
the Brocken botv, and aga n is liordered with a colored 
fringe, Howltt states that, if the fog is very diy, one sees 
not only one's self, but one’s neighbor ; if very damp, only 
one’s self, surrounded by a rainbow -colored glory. Also 
Brocken specter, 1. Apparkxmi, Phantom, etc. See 

ghost. 

Sp6Ct6r>bat (Hpek't6r-bat.), w. The spectral 
nat, a South American leaf-nosed bat or vam- 
pire, rkyllostoma spectrum, or a similar species, 
specter-candle (spek'to-kan^dl), n. A straight 
fossil cephalopod, as a baculite, belemiiite, or 
orthoeeratite. These and similar objects have often 
been superstitiously regarded, in ignorance of their origin 
and nature. See bsetylus, sdtagrama, and thunder-stone. 

specter-crab (spek't6r-krab), n. A gla.ss-crab; 
one of the larval foryis which were called Phyl- 
losomata. Bee cut under glass-crab, 
specter-insect (spek't^r-in^sekt), n. Same as 
specter, 2 («). 

specter-lemur (spek'ter-le^m6r), n. The tar- 
sior, Tarsiiis spectrum. See cut under tarsier. 
specter-shrimp (spek't^r-shrimp), n, A small 
Iromodipod crustacean of the family Caprellid«, 
as (Utprella tuberculata ; a skeleton-shrimp: so 
called from the singular form and aspect, 
spectra. W. Plural of spectrum, 
spectral (spek'tral), a, [== F. spectral, < L. 
spectrum, Hpeater: me sjiectcr.] 1, Of or per- 
tahiiug to a specter ; resembling or having the 
aspect of a sj)ecter ; ghostlike ; ghostly, 

Rome of the spectral appearances which he had been told 
of In a winter's evening. Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xili. 

To his excited fancy everything assumed a spectral look. 
The shadows of familiar things about him sUlked like 
ghosts through the haunted chiunhers of his soul. 

Longfelltnv, Hyperion, iv. 3. 

Spectral in the river-mist 
The ship’s white timbers show. 

WhUtier, The Ship builders. 


2. Pertaining to ocular sneetra, or pertaining 
to the solar, prismatic, or oiffraction spectrum ; 
exhibiting the hues of the prismatic spectrum ; 
producedby the aid of the spectrum : as, spectral 
colors ; spectral analysis. 

It is important to be able to observe the varying effects 
of pressure and density upon speetrol phenomena. 

J, N. Loekyer, Anal., p. 1b. 

3. In zodl., like or likened to a specter or appa- 
rition; suggestive of a ghost in any way: as, 
the spectral spectral shrimps; spectralia- 
sects.— Bpeotral lemur, the tarsier.— Spectral owl. 
Symium ctnereum, or Strix einerea, the great gray owl of 
arctic America, remarkable for having more plumage in 
proportion to the size of the body than any other owl. 

speciality (spek-tral'i-ti), n.; pi. spectralities 
(-tiz). [< spectral + -ity,] The state of being 
spectral ; a spectral being or object. [Bare.] 

What is he doing here In inquisitorial sanbenito, with 
nothing but ghastly spectralities prowling round him ? 

Carlyle, Sterling, i. 1. (Davies.) 

spectrally (spek'tral -i), adv. In a spectral 
manner ; like a ghost or specter. 

spectre, n. Bee specUr. 

spectrobolometer (spek'''tro-bo-lom'e-t6r), M. 

NL. spectrum, spectrum, + E. bolometer.] 
An instrument consisting of a bolometer in 
combination with a si)ectroscope, used in the 
study of, the distribution of heat in the solar 
spectrum and in similar investigations. The 
absorbing surface of the bolometer 1 r an extremely slender 
strip of platinum, and it is so mounted that this can be 
moved at will to any desired pai t of the spectrum, the 
amount of heat received being measured, as usual, by the 
defiection of a galvanometer-needle. 

spectrograph (.spek'tro-grAf), n. [< NL. 
spectrum + Or. )p6^£iv, write.] An apparatus 
designed to give a representation of the spec- 
trum from any source, particularly one in which 
photography is employed; a spectroscope in 
which a sensitive photographic plate takes the 
place of the c^yepiece of the observing telescope. 

Spectrograpmc (spek-tro-graf'ik), a. [< spee- 
trografdt + -ic,] Fertaihin^ to a spectrograph 
or the observations made with it; specifically, 
relating to the process or results of photography 
as appfled to tlie study of spectra. 

Spe^etrographk operations are, as Professor Young well 
says, much more sensitive to atmospheric conditions than 
are visual observations. Z>. Todd, Science, III. 727. 

Spectro^aphy (spek-trog'ra-fi), n. [As spec- 
trograpti + -y^.] The art of’using the spectro- 
graph. 

8pectrological(Rpek-tro-loj'i-kal),«. [< spectrol- 
og-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to spectrology ; 
performed or determined by spectrology : as, 
spectrological analysis. 

Spectrology (si)ok-trol' 9 -ji), 71. [< NL. spectrum 
+ Gr. -hryta, \ ?lyeiv, speak: Bue -ology.] That 
branch of science which determines the con- 
stituent elements and other conditions of bodies 
by examination of their spectra. 

Spectrometer (spek-trom'e-t6r), n. [< NL. 
speotrutn, spectrum, + L. metrum, measure.] 
An instrument used chiefly to measure the an- 
gular deviation of light-rays in passing through 
a prism, and hence to determine the refractive 
indices of the substance of which the prism is 
formed, its essential parts are— (l) a tube B (see figured 
having a slit at the further end through which the light 
is thrown by the mirror M, and a collimating lens at the 
other end to convert the divergent pencil into a parallel 
beam ; (2) the prism P, which can be turned upon uie ceu- 



Spectrometer. 


tral axis, its position being centered by two slides moved 
at right angles to each other by means of the screws £ and 
(8) the observing telescope A, the eyepiece of which is 

I >roviaed with oruss-wires so that the position of a given 
ine can be accurately fixed ; the axis of the telescope can 
be made horisontal by the screw N. After the position 
of the prism has been accurately adjusted, usually so as to 
give the minimum deviation for the given ray, the angle 
of deviation is measured by the telescope moving with the 
graduating circle 0, while the prism (with the vernier) is 
stationary. By the tangent screws at 0 and 0' the positions 
of the two circles can be adjusted more delioately. The 
instrument can also bo used, like the ordinary reflecting 
goniometer.(it is then a spectrometer-goniometer), to mea- 
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sure the angle between the two faces of the prism, which 
angle, with that of the minimum deviation, ia needed to 
give the data for calculating the required refractive index. 
fSee refraction.) If a diffraction-grating instead of a prism 
is employed, the telescope A is moved into the position A’, 
making a small angle with the tubeB; the instrument 
may then be used to measure the wave-length of a given 
light-ray. 

spectrometric (spek-tro-met'rik), a. [As spec- 
trometer 4- -ic.] Pertaining to a spectrometer 
or the observations made with it. 
spectromicroscopical (spek-tro-mi-kro-skop'i-^ 
kal), a. [< NL. spectrum + E.* microscopical.] 
P’eriaining to spectroscopic observations made 
in connection with the microscope. 

The imectro-mt^oseopt'eaf apparatus, espeoiaily In the 
hands of botanists, has become an important instrument 
in the investigation of the coloring matter of plants. 

Behrens, Micros, in Botany (trans.), H. 189. 

SpectropllOXie (snek'tro-fon), n, [< NL. spec- 
trum + Gr. sound.] An adaptation of 
the principle of the radiophone, devised by Bell 
to be used in spectrum analysis, it consists of a 
speetroBcope the eyepiece of which is removed— the sen- 
sitive substances being placed in the focal point behind 
an opaque diaphragm containing a slit, while the ear is ia 
communication with the substances by means of a hear- 
ing-tube. Bee the quotation. 

Suppose we smoke the interior of our spectrophonlc re- 
ceiver, and fill the cavity with peroxide of nitrogen gas. 
We have then a combinaiion that gives us good sounds in 
all parts of the spectrum (visible and invisible) except the 
ultra violet. Now pass a rapidly Interrupted beam of light 
through some substances whose absorptive spectrum is- 
to be investigated, and bands of sound and silence are 
observed In exploring the spectrum, the silent positioiia 
corresponding to the absorption bands. 

A. G. Bell, in Philosoph. Mag., 5th scr., II. 627, 1881. 


spectrophonic (Hpek-trd-fon'ik), a. [As sjicc- 
tropho7W + -1C.] Of or ’jiortaininff to the spec- 
trophone, or invoBtigatiouB made by means 
of it. 

Bpectropbotometer (spek"tro-£6-tom'e-ter), 71 , 
[< NL. 8X)vctrum + K. photometer,] An instru- 
ment used to compare the intensities of two 
spectra (as from the limb and center of the 
sun), or the intensity of a given color with 
that of the corresponding color in a standard 
spectrum, it is based upon the fact that the eye is very 
sensitive to slight differences of intensity between two 
similar colors when brought side l>y side. It consists es- 
sentially of a spectroscope arranged with total reflecting 
prisms, so that, for example, the spectra to be compared 
can bo brought Into immediate juxtaposition, while Nicol 
prisms in the path of the pencil of rays make it possible 
t(» diminish the intensity of the brighter light until the two 
exactly correspond. The angular fiosition of the analyz- 
ing prism gives the means of deducing the required rela- 
tion in intensity. 

spectrophotometric (spek-tro-fo-to-met'rik), 
a. [Ah spectrophotometer -ic^ Pertaining to 
the spectrophotometer, to its use, or lo obser- 
vations made with it. 

spectrophotometry (spek'^tro-fo-tom'o-tri), 7i. 
[As spectrophotometer ■+• -y^,] l^he art of using 
the spectrophotometer. 

spectropolariscope (spck'^^tro-po-lar'i-skop), n. 
[< NL, spectrum + E. polariseope.] A combina- 
tion of the spectroscope and the polariscopo, an 
instrument sometimes used in the analysis of 
sugar. It is a modification of a form of the sac- 
charimeter. 

spectropsnrometer (spek"tro-pi-rom'e-t6r), n. 
t< NL. 8ifec.tr um 4* E. pyroiueter.] An instru- 
ment devised by Crova for measuring high tem- 
peratures, based upon the principle that two 
mcandosceiit bodies of - the same radiating 
power have the same temperature when their 
spectra are identical in extent. It is essen- 
tially a form of spectrophotometer. 

spectroscope (spek'tro-skop), 71. [< NL. spec- 
trum 4- Gr. OKOTrelv, view.] An instrument used 
to produce a spectrum of the light (or, more 
generally, the radiation) from any source by 
the passage of the rays through a prism or their 
reflection from a grating, and for the study of 
the spectrum so formed, in its common fonn the 
essentia] parts of the prismatic spectroscope are— (1) a tube 
with a slit at the further end (see fig. 1), through which the 
light enters, and at the other end a collimating lens which 
brings the rays into a parallel beam (the slit is fonned be- 
tween two parallel edges the distance between which can 
be varied at will) ; (2) a prism to refract and disperse tbe 
rays, or a series or train of prisms when greater dispersion 
is desired— a gain, however, which is accompanied by a seri- 
ous diminution in tbe intensity of tbe light ; (8) a tdeseope 
through which the magnified image of the spectrum thua 
formed is viewed. A third tube is usually added, contain- 
ing a scale, which is Illuminated by a small gas-flame and 
reflected from the surface of the prism into the telescope, 
thus giving the means of flxing the position of the lines 
observed. A small glass comparisou prism is often placed 
in front of half the slit, and throngh it, by total reflection, 
a second beam of light can be introduced, the spectrum 
of which is seen directly over the other. An instrument 
which gives a spectrum when the source of the light Is in a 
straight line with the eye— that is, which gives dispersion 
without deviation— is called a direct-vision spectroscope (see 
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r, 2); thii maybe aooomi^abed by oomUninff t«ro crown* 
Ml pi^^i, with a tbird ilintiglaM priim ox an angle of 
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0* between them (fig. 8). For certain rays — for exam- 
ple, the yellow — there is no divergence while a apectrum 
B obtained, since the disr^arsion of the ftini-glass prism 
n one direction is greater than that of the two cruwn- 
;]as8 prisms in the opposite direction. Uiher forms of 
lirect’Vision spectroscope have also been devised. In 
.he arafirtg tmeetroseope, or diffraction cpectroycope, a dif- 
raction-grating (a series of very fine parallel lines ruled 
)n glass or speculum-metal) takes the place of the prism ; 
ind the parallel rays falling upon It are reflected, and 
[orn) a series of diffraction-spectra (see diffraction, (jrat- 
Inf/S, 2, and inter/rrenee, 5), which are called mnn^t cjicctra 
[see ftpectrum, 3), since the dispersion of the rays is pro|Mir- 
tional to their wave-length. A prism is sometimes used 
before the telescope to separate parts of the successive 
spectra which would otherwise overlap. If a Rowland 
grating (see diffraction) is employed, the arrangements 
ca!) l>e much simpliiled, since the large concave surface 
of the grating forms an image directly, which may be re- 
ceived upon a screen, or for study upon a photographic 
plate, or viewed through an eyepiece with cross- wires 
to fix the position of the lines observed. The grating is 
supported at one end of a rigid liar, in practice about 
21 foot in length, at the other end of which, and at the 
center of curvature of the concave surface, is the eye- 

? decc or support for the sensitive plate. Tiie ends of this 
lar rest on carriages moving on two rails at right angles 
to each other ; and, us the end carrying the eyepiece is 
moved, the whole length of the spectrum (several feet) 
may be successively observed, the fixed beam of parallel 
rays from the slit fulling upon the grating as its position 
is slowly turne<l. The whole apparatus Is mounted on 
rigid supiKirts in a room I'rom which all light but that 
received through the. slit Is carefully excluded. A high 
degree of dispersion is tlius obtainc(f, combined with the 
advantage of the normal spectrum, and the further advan- 
tages that the amount of light employed Is large, while the 
disturbing eifect of the absorption of the niuterial of the 
prisms is avoided. See further under s|XJcfrMm.--Analyz- 
ing spectrosoope, integrating spectroBcope, tenns ap- 
plied to the spectroscope (Young) to describe its use, with 
or without a lens tlirowing an image of the luminous <»b- 
ject upon the slit, lit the hornier case, ditTerent parts of 
the slit are illuminated by light from different parts of 
the object, and their spectra cun be sepai'ately compared, 
or, In other words, the light is tliiis analyzed ; while in the 
second case, when the collimator is pointed toward the 
source of light, the combined effect of the whole is ob- 
tained. —Half 'PriBm spectrOBOOpe, a spectroseope in 
which the beam of rays enters the prism at right angles 
to one face, and suffers dispersion only on emerging frcuii 
the face opjaisite and Inclined to it The half-prism ordi- 
narily employed is half of a compound prism such as is 
used in the direct-vision specti’oscope.— Rainband-Bpec- 
trOBOOpe. fiee rainhand. 

spectroscope (spek'tro-skup), V. i. and t. ; pret. 
and pp. spcciroscoped’, ppr. spcctronvAtping. [< 
spectroscope, w.] To use tho spectroscope ; 
study by moans of observations wdtli the spec- 
troscope. C, Pmzzi Smyth, Trans, li. S. K., 
XXXII. 521. [Rare.] 

Could you have spectroscoped a star? 

0. W. IJoliMB, Atlantic Monthly, XLIX. 887. 

spectroscopic (spek-tro-skop'ik), a. [ < spectro- 
scope 4* -tc.] Of, portaiuing to, or performed 
by means of tho spectroscope or spoctroscopjr ; 
as, spectroscopic analysis ; spectroscopic investi- 
gations. 

SpectroSCOpical (spek-tro-skop'i-kal), a. [< 
spectroscopic + -«/.] Same as specfroscoinc. 
spectroscoplcall^j^ (spek-tro-skop'i-kal-i), adc. 
In a spectroscopic manner; by tho iise of the 
spectroscope. 

Spectroscopist ( 8 pek'tr 9 -sk 6 -j)ist), w. f< spec- 
troscope + -ist,'] One who uses tho spectro- 
scope ; one skilled in spectroscopy, 
spectroscopy (spek'tro-sko-pi), n. [As spectro- 
scope 4“ - 1 /^] That branch of science, more 
particularly of chemical and physical science, 
which is concerned with tho use of tho spectro- 
scope and with spectrum analysis. 

Spectnun (spok'trum), w.; pi. specti'a (-tril). 
[< NL. spectrum, a spectrum, < L. spectrum, an 
appearance, an imago or apparition : see spec- 
fcr.] If. A specter; a ghostly phantom. — 2. 
An image of something seen, continuing after 
the eyes are closed, covered, or turned away. 
If, for example, one looks intently with one eye upon any 
colored object, such as a wafer placed on a sheet of white 
paper, ana immediately afterward turns the same eye to 
another part of the paper, one sees a similar spot, but 
of a different color. ^ Thus, if the wafer is rod, the seem- 
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Ing spot will be green; if black, It will be changed into 
white. These images are also termed ocular $peelm. 

3. In physics, the continuous band of light (vm- 
hie spectrum) showing the successive prismatic 
colors, or the isolated linos or bands of color, 
observed when the radiation from such a source 
as the sun, or an ignited vapor in a gas-flame, 
is viewed aftcar having boon passed through a 

S rism {prismatic spectrum) or reflected from a 
iffraction-grating {diffraction- or interferetice- 
spectrum). The action <»f the prism (see pritm and ra- 
fraction) is to refract the light and at the same time to 
separate or disperse the rays of different wave-lengths, 
the refraction and disperaioii being greater as the wave- 
length diminishes. The grating (see tjratinffJ, 2), which 
cousists usually of a series of fine parallel lines (say 10,000 or 
20,000 to the inch) ruled on speculum-metal, diffracts and 
at the same tiniedis 2 >erseB the light-rays, forming a series 
of spectra whoso lengths depend upon the ffneness of the 
lines. If, now, a beam of white light is passed through a slit, 
and then by a collimator lens is thrown upon a prism, and 
the llgiit from tins received upon a screen, u colored hand 
will be obtained passing by insensible degrees, from the 
less refiangible end, the red, to the more refrangible end, 
the violet, through a series of colors ordinarily deseribed 
as red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and vi«>let, A 
similai' effect is obUiined from a grating, with, however, 
this difference, that in the prismatic spectrum the red 
covers only a small part relatively of the colored hand, 
since the action of the prism is to crowd U>gethtT the 
less refrangible rays aiuf separate the more refianglhle 
rays of less wave-length, and thus distort (he sped rn in. 
Tho diit'ractioii-spcctruiii, on the other hand, shows the 
red occupying about tlie same space as the blue and 
violet, and is called a normal fipectrujn. When the light 
from different sources Is stiulied in the spedroseojje, 
it is found, first, that a solid or a liquid when incan- 
descent gives a continuous spectrum, and this is true 
of gases also at great prossuies; sticond, bodies in the 
ga.Heuus form give discontinuous spectra, consisting of 
colored bright lines {li ne-iqteetrtcin) or hands (huHd-Hpeo- 
trtim\ or of bands which under certain conditions ap- 
pear as channeled spaces or flutings spcctrmn ), and 

these lines or hands for a given substance have a definite 
position, and are hence characteristic of it; third, if light 
from an incandescent solid or liquid body passes through 
a gus(atfl lower tempenttiuc than the incandescent body), 
the gas ubsortis tlie same rays as those its own spectrum 
consists of ; therefore, in thlscasc, the result is a speetrum 
(ahcorjSion ttjieHruw) continuous, except as iuterrupted by 
liluck lines occupying the same t>usitinii as the bright 
lines in the spectrum tif the gas itself would occupy. An 
absorption-spectrum, showing more or less sharply defined 
dark hands, is also oiitained when the light has passed 
through an appropriate liouid (as bloodX oi a solid such 
as a salt of didymiuni (sec further under absorption). For 
exain]>le, thesiiectrum from a candle-ffauie is continuous, 
being due to the incaiidesceut carbon partieles suspended 
in the flame. If, however, the yellow flame produec'd 
when a little sodium is inserted in the non-luminoiis flame 
of a Bmiscm burner is examined, a bright-yellow line is 
observed; if a rod lithium flume, then a red and a yellow 
line are seen ; the red strontium flame gives a more com- 
plex spectrum, consisting of a nuinher of lines, chiefl.v hi 
the red and yellow ; aiio so of other similar siibsiances. 
For substances like iron, and other metals not volatile ex- 
cept at very high temperatures, the heat of the volt aie arc 
is employed, and by this means their spectra, often coii- 
slstmg of a hundred or more lines (of inm at least 2,(NS»). 
can be tnafiped out. Still again, if the light from the sun 
is studied in the same way, it la found to he a hiight 
spectrum from red to violet, but crossed by ji large num- 
ber of dark lines called Fraunhojrr lincK. because, though 
earlier seen by Wollastoii (1802). the> were first inapjied 
by Fraunhofer in 1 h 14; this name is given espeemlly to 
the more piominent of them, which he designal e<l fiy the 
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t, red; s, red-or.nigc, or.mgc ; 4 . or,inge-y»'Uow • s. yellow; 6, 
green yellow ami yclhiw ifrcfn , /, grre-n «in<l blue green; H, 

(yaii-hlite; 0, Itluc titid tu, viulet. A. a, B, C, etc., 

Pratinhofer linc!>. 

letters A t<i H, etc. (Sec the figures.) These lines, as ex- 
plained above, are due to the absorption by gases, either in 
the sun's atmosphere or in that of the earth. VVhen the 
light is passed through strain of prisms, or reflected from 
a Rowland grating, and thus a very high degree of dis- 
persion obtaim d, the rays are more widely separated and 
tho speclnim can be more minutely examined. Ktudiod in 
this way, it is found that the daik lines in tho solar spec 
trum number many thousands, the greater i>art of whieli 
can be identified in the spectra (ff known teiTestrial suh- 
stinices. Thus, the presence in the sun’s atmosphere of 
thirty-six elements has been established (Rowland, 1S!»1); 
these include sodium, potassium, ('aleium. magnesium, 
iron, copper, cobalt, silver, lead, tin, zinc, titanium, alu- 
minium, cliromhim, silicon, carbon, hydrogen, etc. The 
radiation from the sun consists not only of those rays 
whose wave-length is such as to produce tho effect of 
vision upon the <‘ye, but also of others of greater wave- 
length than the red rays and less wave-length than the 
violet; the spectrum from such a source consenuently in- 
cludes, besides the Inminons part, an Inviaihlo part (iti- 
vMMe spectrum) below the red, called the infra-red re- 
gion, and another beyond the violet, called the ultra- 
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vMet The first region is also present in the q>ectmm 
from any hot body, and the latter in that from a body at 
a high temperature -for exaniple the inuandescefft car- 
bons of an arc electric light. Ttius, Langley by means of 
his bolometer has proved the existence of rays having a 
wave-len^h nearly twenty times that of the luminous red 
rays, in the radiation of the surface of the moon, and cor- 
responding to a temperature not far from that of melting 
Ice. Further, while tho visible spectrum includes rays 
separated by only about one octave (since the wave-length 
for the extreme red is approximately twice that of the ex- 
treme violet), the full spectrum, from the extreme ultra- 
violet to the longest waves recognized by the bolometer, 
embraces more than seven octaves. In other words, it ex- 
tends from rays having a wave-length of 0.18 of a micron 
to those whose wave-length is 80 microns (1 micron » 
Tofjft mllliineter). Tho invisible regions of the spectrum 
cannot be directly studied by the eye, but they can be ex- 
plored, first by photography, it being possible to prepare 
suitable plates sensitive to the infra-red as well as others 
sensitive to ultra-violet rays, and such pliotographs show 
the presence of many additional absorption-lines. The 
invisible infra-red region (hcat-ipectrum) can also be ex- 
plored by the thermu 2 >ile and still better the bolometer, 
and the distribution of the heat thus examined, and a 
thermogram of the siiectrum constructed in which the 
presence of “cold” absorption-bands is noted. Still 
again, the method of phosphorescciu'e is employed to 
give a phosphorograph of the spectrum, while fluores- 
cence is matio use of in studying the ultra violet region. 
Ill studying the invisible heat- spectrum lenses and 
prjsms of rock-salt must be used, because the dark rays 
of long wave-length arc largely absorbed by glass ; fur- 
ther, In investigating the invisilde ultra-violet region 
quartz is siniilurly employed, since it is highly transpa- 
rent to these short wave-length vibrations. In many in- 
vestigations it is of great advantage to use the grating- 
spectroscope, especially one provided with a concave 
pLowIand grating, since then the iioinial spectrum (fig. 11.) 
is obtained directly without the use of the usual lenses 
ami prisms, and hence free from their absorbing effects 
It»-<‘,ent photographs of the solar spectium obtained by 
Trof Rowland in this way give ii cleaiiiess of definition 
conibim'd with high dispersion never before approached. 
Thus, in their enlarged form as published (1890), the double 
Bodium-Imes are widely sepai‘ated, and sixt^n distinct 
fine lines may be counted between them. It was for- 
merly the custom to divide the solar spectrum into thiee 
parts, formed by the invisible heat rays, the luminous 
r;jys, and the so-called chemical oi’ actinic rays. This 
thi-iicfidd division of the spectrum is, howevci, largely 
cnoneous, since all the rays of the spectrum are “heat- 
rays ■’ if they are received upon an absorbing surface, as 
lampblaek : and, while it is true that the chetnieal change 
n]>on which ordinary photography depends is most stiinu- 
hited by the violet and ultra-violet rays, this is not true 
universally of all chemical changes imiduced hyditect 
radiation. The rays from the lowest end of the spectrum 
to tin* highest differ intiinsically in wave-length only, and 
the dlttorence of effect (diserved is due to the character 
of the surface upon which they fall. 'I’he spectra of (he 
stars, of the comets, nebulw, cte , can be studied in the 
simie way as (lie solar spectrum, and tlie result has been 
(othn»w much light upon tin* constitution of these bodies; 
the spectrum of the aurora has been similarly examined. 
In ;iddition to its use in the study of eosinieal physics, 
sfiectrum analysis has proved a most dtilicato and invalu- 
able method to the chemist ami physicist in the examina- 
tion of the different elements »nd their compounds. By 
tins method of research a imiuher of new elements have 
been detected (as rubidiuni, efesiiim, indium, thallium); 
ami recently the stndj of tlie absorption -sneetra of the 
earths ohtuim;d from sainarskite, gndolinite, and other 
related minerals— has served to show the existence of a 
group of (dosely related elements whose existence had not 
before b(“en suspected. Further, the study of the cliange 
ill the spectra of certain elements under different comli- 
tions of temperature has led Loekyer to some most im- 
portant and suggestive hypotheS(*8 as to the i elution be- 
tween them ami their possible eompouiul nature. 

4. [rrt/b] [NL.] Ill a poiiork* name VH> 
riouBly uson: {a) A Konus ol lopidojiterous in 
soctH. Scopoli, 1777. {h) A pjemts of 
rial orthopterous iuHects: same as ritusma. 
Stoll, 1787. {c) A irenus of lemiiroid mam- 

in als : 8amo as Tarsi ns. Lacepede, 1 803. — 6. The 
specific name of some nniinnls, inelndinjj: Tar- 
si us spectrum and f*lnjllostoma speetrim Fluted 

spectrum. Bee def. 3.- Gltter-Bpectrum, a diflraction- 
speutrum. Sec def. 3.- Oratlng-Bpectrum. N« e (trat- 
infj. - Herschelian rays of the spectrum, see 
UerHchelinn. Secondary spectrum, the residual or sec- 
ondary ohromatie uborralion observed in the use of an 
ordinary so-called Hchromatic lens (see achnnnatie), aris- 
ing from the fact that while by combining the cmwii- and 
ilint-glttss two of (he colors of the s])ectrnm are hrouglit 
to the same focus, the disi>ersion of the otliers is not 
equally compensated By using new kinds of glass which 
allow of proi>ortional dispersion in difforenl jiarts of the 
spectrum (see ajMichrotnatie), Abbe has made lenses v^hich 
eolleel tliree colors to one focus, leaving only a siiudl resid- 
ual aberration iincorreeted, which Is culled the tertinr}/ 
ttpectmm. 

specula, n. Plural of speenlnm. 
speculaole (8])bk'u-la-})l), a. Knowuldn. 
specular (spok'n-lilr), a. fr= F. sjn'eutaire = 
Pr. speeular = Sp. rspeenlar = It. spevntare, 
< L. spceulans, hclonpnf? lo a mirror, < speen- 
hnn, u mirror: son spumlum.] 1. Of or per- 
tniiiinfr to a mirror; CHiiaiilc of rellectinj? ob- 
jp(*l s : as. a specular snrfaco ; a specular minoral ; 
specular mctiil (an alloy propartMl for makinj? 
mirrors). — 2. Assisting or facilitating vision ; 
Rcrviiifc f<»r iiispeetiou or observation; afford- 
inti a view: as, a specular orb (the eye or a 
lens): specular stone (an old uame for mica 
used in windows, in Latin spceulans lapis) \ a 





speenlar 

specular tower (one serving as a lookout). 
[Archaic.] 

You teach (though we learn not) a thing unknown* 

To our late times, the use of meeular stone, 

Through which all things within without were shown. 

Donne, To the Countess of Bedford. 
Look once mor^ ere we leave this specular mount. 

MUtim, P. R., iv. m 

Calm as the Universe, from specular towers 
Of heaven contemplated by Spirits pure. 

Wordsworth^ Cave of Staffa. 

8. In ornith.y of or pertaining to the specnliiin 
of the wing; ocellar: as, the specular area; 
specular iridescence. — Specular iron ore, a variety 
cd hematite, or anhydrous iron sesquioxid, occurring in 
crystals and massive forms with a brilliant metallic luster. 
Finely pulverised and washed, it is used as a polishing- 
powder. 

Specularia (spek-u-la'ri-a), w. [NL. (Hoister, 
1748), < L. speculum in speculum Veneris^ *Ve- 
nus^s looking-glass,^ a medieval name of /S. Spe- 
culunif from the resemblance of its flowers set 
on their cylindrical ovary to the ancient round 
bronze mirror at the end of a straight handle : 
see ipeculum.] A genus of gamopetalous plants 
of the order Campanulacvk. it is distinguished 
from the allied genus Campanula by its wheel-shaped or 
shallow and broadly bell-shaped corolla and linear or 
narrowly oblong ovaiy. There arc about 8 species, na- 
tives of the northern hemisphere, chiefly of southern 
and central Europe, with one in South America. They 
are annual herbs, either erect or decumbent, and smooth 
or bristly. They bear alternate entire or toothed leaves, 
and blue, violet, or white two-liracted flowers neai'ly or 
quite sessile in the axils. S. Speculum is the Venus's 
looking-glass, formerly a favorite in English gardens; 
S. hylrida is there known as the com-vwlet; and S. per- 
foliata, native in the United States, is remarkable for its 
dimorphous flowers, the earlier being minute and clisto- 
gamic. 

spoculate (spek'u-lat), v. ; pret. and pp. specu- 
lated, ppr. speculating. [< L. spcculatus, pp. of 
speculari, spy out, watch, observe, behold (>It. 
Sjieculare = Sp. Pg. especular = OF. speculer, F. 
Sfkculer), < specuUi, a watch-tower, < specere, 
see: species. Ct speculum. 2 L trans. If. 

To view as from a watch-tower or observatory; 
observe. 

I shall never eat garlic with Diogenes in a tub, and 
speculate tho stars without a shirt. 

Shirley, Qrateful Servant, 11. 1. 

2. To take a discriminating view of ; consider 
attentively; speculate upon; examine: in- 
spect: as, to speculate the nature of a tning. 
[Rare.] 

We . . . conceit ourselves that we contemplate abso- 
lute existence when wo only ffpeculate absolute privation. 

IHr W. IfamUton, Discussions, p. 21. 

II. intraus, 1. To jmrsue truth bytliinking, 
as by mathematical reasoning, by logical analy- 
sis, or by the review of data already collected. 
— 2. To take a discursive view of a subject 
or subjects; note diverse asj)ects, relations, or 
probabilities; meditate; conjecture: often im- 
plying absence of definite method or result, 

I certainly take my full share, along with the rest of the 
world, ... in epeetdatiny on what has been done, or is 
doing, on the public stage. Jittrke, Kev. in France. 

3. To invest money for profit upon an uncer- 
tainty ; take the risk of loss in view of possi- 
ble gain ; make a purchase or purchases, as of 
something liable to sudden fiiictuatioiisiu price 
or to rapid deterioration, on the clianco of sell- 
ing at a large advance : as, to speculate in stocks. 

speculatioil (spek-u-la'shon), w, [< OF. spveu- 
Taciou, speculation, F. speculation = Pr. spccu^ 
lacio = Sp. especulacion = Pg. e^pecula^lo = It. 
specula zione, t LL. 8peculatio{n-), a spying out, 
exploration, observation, contemplation, < Ij. 
spendari, vievr: specuinte.'] 1. The act or 

state of speculating, or of seeing or looking; 
intelligent contemplation or observation; a 
viewing ; inspection. 4^0b8olete or archaic^ but 
formerly used with considerable latitude.] 

Thence (from the works of God] gathering plumes of per- 
fect speculatwn. 

To impe the wings of thy high flying mynd. 

Mount up aloft through heavenly contemplation. 

Speneer, Heavenly Beauty, L 184. 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with. 

Shak., Macbeth, Hi. 4. 95. 

I am airived to that perfection in speculation that 1 un- 
derstand the language of the eyes. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 854. 

2. The pursuit of truth by means of thinking, 
especially mathematical reasoning and logical 
analysis; meditation; deep and thorough con- 
sideration of a theoretical question. This use of 
the word, though closely similar to the application of 
sweulatio in the Jjatin of Boethius to translate tfeuipia, is 
chiefly due to l Cor. xlH. 12, "now we see through a glass, 
darkly," where ‘glass' Is in the Vulgate tpeeultm. But 
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some writers, as Milton and Gowper, associate the meaning 
with tpeeula, *a watch-tower.' 

For practise must agree with speculation, 

Belief & knowledge must guide operation. 

Wh^ (E. E. T. 8.), p. 147. 
Thenceforth to speculations high or deep 
I turn'd my thoughts. Milton, P. L, lx. 602. 

Join sense unto reason, and experiment unto speeufah'on. 

Sir T. Broume, Christ. Mor., it. 5. 

From him [Pythagoras] flocrates derived the principles 
of virtue and morality, . . . and roost of his natural speeu^ 
lationa. Sir W. Temple, Ancient and Modern Learning. 

The brilliant fabric of speculation erected by Darwin can 
scarcely sustain its own weight. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 240. 

3. In philos., sometimes, a purely a priori 
method of philosophizing: but commonly in 
philosophy the word has the meaning 2, above. 
—4. The investing of money at a risk of loss 
on the chance of unusual gain; specifically, 
buying and selling, not in the ordinary course 
of commerce for the continuous marketing of 
commodities, but to hold in the expectation of 
selling at a profit upon a change in values or 
market rates. Thus, if a merchant lays in for his regu- 
lar trade a much larger stock than he otherwise would 
because he anticipates a rise in prices, this is not termed 
speeulatum ; but if he buys what he does not usually deal 
in, not for the purpose of extending his business, but for 
the chance of a sale of the particular articles at a profit by 
reason of anticipated Vise, It is so termed. In the language 
of the exchanges, speetdation includes all dealing In fu- 
tures and options, whether pnrehases or sales. 

The establishment of any new manufacture, of any new 
branch of commerce, or of any new practice in agriculture, 
is always a speculation from which the projector promises 
himself extraordinary profits. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, I. x. 1. 

A vast speculation had fail’d, 

And over he mutter’d and madden’d. 

Tennyson, Maud, i. 3. 

6. A game at cards, the leading principle of 
which is the purchase of an unknown card on 
the calculation of its probable value, or of a 
known card on the chance of no better appear- 
ing during the game, a part of tbe pack not 
being dealt. Latham. ~Byn. 2. Hypothesis, etc. See 
theory. 

speculatist (spek'u-la-tist), n. [< speculate 4* 
-ivL] A speculative philosopher ; a person who, 
absorbed with theoretical questions, pays little 
attention to practical conditions. 

Such speculatists, by expecting too much from friendship, 
dissolve the connection. Goldsmith, Friendship. 

Fresh confldonce the spemdatiid. takes 
For every hare-brain’d proselyte ho makes. 

Cowper, Progress of Error. 

speculative (spck'u-la-tiv), «. [= F. sjkculaUf 
= Sp. Pg. especulativo = It. speculative, < IAj, 
specul-ativus, pertaining to or of the nature of 
observation, \ L. speculari, view : see sjteculate.^ 
If. Pertaining to or affording vision or out- 
look; a meaning irifiuonced by Latin specula, 

* a watch-tower.’ 

Now roves the eye ; 

And. posted on this ^teculative height, 

Exults in its command. Coivper, Task, 1. 289. 

2t. Looking; observing; inspecting; prying. 

My speculative and oificed instrument. 

Shak., Othello, i. 8. 271. 

To be speculative into another man, to the end to know 
how to work him or wind him or govern him, proceedeth 
from a heart that is double and cloven. 

Ba^on, Advancement of Learning, i. 

3. Given to speculation ; contemplative; theo- 
retical. 

lie [Washin^n] was not a speeulative, but a practical 
man ; not at all devoted to Ideas. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, Washington, p. 114. 

Speculative men are deemed unsound and frivolous. 

Emerson, Misc., p. 12. 

4. Purely scientific ; having knowledge as its 
end; theoretical: opposed to practical; also 
(limiting a noun denoting a person and signify- 
ingliis opinions or character), in theory, and not, 
or not merely, in practice ; also, cognitive; intel- 
lectual. In this sense (which has no connection with 
speculation), speculative translates Aristotle’s 

1'hus, speesdative science is science pursued for its own 
sake, without immediate reference to the needs of life, and 
does not exclude Experimental science. 

I do not think there are so many speculative atheists 
as men are wont to imagine. 

Boyle, Christian Virtuoso, part 1. 

It is evidently the intention of our Maker that man 
should be an active and not merely a speeulative being. 

Reid, Active Powers, int 

When astronomy took the form of a nweulative science, 
words were invented to denote distinctly the conceptions 
thus introduced. 

WhemdU, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, I. liii. 

A distinetion merely speculative has no concern with 
the most momentous of all practical controversies. 

J, A. Sodsy, Nat. ReUgion, p. 5L 
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6. Inferential; known by reasoning, and not by 
direct experience t opposed to intuitive; also, 
improperly, purely a priori. This meaning was in- 
troauced into XAtin by Anselm, with reference to 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12. where the Vulgate has speculum. Speculative cog- 
n/Odon is cognition not intuitive. 

6. Pertaining or given to speculation in trade ; 
engaged in speculation, or precarious ventures 
for the chance of large profits; of the nature 
of financial speculation: as.ajrpeoMtofivdtrader; 
speculative investments or business. 

The speculative merchant exercises no one regular, es- 
tablished, or well-known branch of business. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, I. x. 1. 

Speoiilatiyd geometry, philosophy, reason, theol- 
ogy, etc. See the nouns. 

speculatively (spek'u-la-tiv-li), adv> In a spec- 
mative manner ; as or by means of speculation, 
in either the intelleotual or the material sense. 
specilLativeneSB (spek'^-lfi-tiv-nes), n. Tbe 
state of being Bpecmatjve,‘or of consisting in 
speculation. 

Bpeculativism (spek'u-la-tiv-izm), n. [< spec- 
ulative + -ism."] The’ tendency to speculation 
or theory, as opposed to experiment or prac- 
tice ; a theorizing tendency. Pop, Sci. Mo., 
XIII. 269. [Recent.] 

Speculator (spek'u-la-tpr), n. [s= F. ^Scula- 
teur s= 8p. Pg. especulador = It. speculatore, < 
L. speculator, an explorer or scout, a searcher, 
an investigator, < speculari, pp. speculatus, spy 
out, watch, observe, view : see speculate."] If. 
An observer or onlooker; a watcher; a look- 
out; a seer; in a specific use, an occult seer; 
one who looks into mysteries or secrets by magi- 
cal means. 

All the hoatR had one speculator, to give notice when 
the fish approached. Broome. 

2. One who engages in mental speculation; a 
person who speculates about a subject or sub- 
jects; a tlieorizer. 

The number of experiments in moral science which the 
speculator has an opportunity of witnessing has been in- 
creased beyond all calculation. Macaulay, History. 

3. Olio who practises speculation in trade or 
business of any kind. See speculation, 4. 

speculatorialt (spek^u-la-to'ri-al), a. [< L. 
speculatorim, pertaining to a scout or observer 
(see speculator If), + -orL] Speculatory. 
Bpcculatory (spek'u-la-tp-ri), a. [< L. specu- 
latorius, pertaining to* a ’scout or observer, < 
speculator, an observer: see sjmnlator,] If. 
Practising or intended for oversight or outlook ; 
overseeing; overlooking; viewing. 

My privileges are an ubiquitary, circumambulatory. 
speculatory interrogatorj', redarguiory immunity over all 
the privy lodgings. Carew, Caelum Britannicum. 

Both these [Roman encampments] were nothing more 
than speculatory outposts to the Akeman-street 

T. Warton, Hist. Eiddington, p. 66. 

2. Given to, or of the nature or character of, 
speculation; speculative. [Rare.] 

Bpeculatrix (spek'u-la-triks), n . ; pi. speculatri- 
CCS (spek^u-la-tri'sez). [L., fern, of speculator: 
speculator.] A female speculator. [Rare.] 

A communion with invisible spirits entered into the 
general creed [in the sixteenth centurv] throughout Eu- 
rope, and crystal or beryl was the magical medium. . . . 
Persons even of ordinary rank in life pretended to be what 
they termed speculators, and sometimes women were spec- 
ulatrioes. I. D'Isradi, Amen, of JJt., II. 297. 

Bpeculuxn (spek'u-lum), ; pi. specula (-1ft), 
sometimes spteculums (-lumz). [< L. speculum, 
a mirror, a copy or imitation (cf, specula, a 
watch-tower, lookout), < specere, Iook at, be- 
hold: species.] 1. Something to look into 

or from ; specifically, a mirror or looking-glass. 
— 2. An attachment to or part of an optical 
instrument, as a refiecting telescope, having 
a brightly polished surface for the reflection of 
objects. Specula arc generally made of an alloy called 
speculuvn-itnetaL consisting of ten parts of copper to one of 
tin, sometimes with a little arsenic to increase Its white- 
ness. Another speculum alloy is made of equal weights 
of steel and platinum. Specula are also made of glass 
covered with a film of silver on the side turned toward the 
object. 

3. In ornith.i (a) An ocellus or eye-spot, as of a 
peacock’s tail. See ocellus, 4. (6) The mirror 
of a wing, a specially colored area on some of 
the flight-feathers, it is usually iridescent-green, 
purple, violet, etc., and formed by a space of such color 
on the outer webs of several secondaries, toward their 
end, and commonly set in a frame of different colors 
formed by the tips of the same secondaries or of the great- 
er wing-coverts, or of both. Sometimes it is dead-white, 
as in the gad wall. A speculum occurs in various birds, 
and as a rule in ducks, especially the Anatinte, being in 
these BO constant and characteristic a marking that some 
breeds of game fowls are named duckwing in consequence 
of a certain resemblance in the wing-markingi. See silver- 
duckwing. Also called mirror. See cuts under Chauldas- 
mus and mallard. 
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speed 


The wing fin ilnofitMi] hai ueiuOly a brilliant Speeuhm, 
whioh. like the other wing-markings is the same in both 
•exes. Qous$t Key to N. A. Birds, p. 690. 

4. In anatf the septum lucidum of the brain. 
See out under cor^m, — 6. In med. and mrg.y an 



instrument used for rendering a part accessible ' 
to observation, ei^ecially by opening or enlarg- 
ing an orifice. — 6. A lookout; a place to spy 
from. 

It was in fact the upBculum or watch-tower of Toof ols- 
drookh; wherefrom, sitting at ease, he might see the 
whole life-circulation of that considerable City. 

CarlyU, Sartor Besartus, i. 8. 


The duke ... did of me demand 
What was the tpeeeh among the Londoners 
Ck)noeming the French journey. 

8hak., Hen. YlII., L 2. 154. 
fTbere is] no tpeeeh of any stop of shipping hither, nor 
of the general goYornour. 

WinUmip, Hist. New England, I. 466. 

6. An occasion of speaking; course of speak- 
ing; oral communication; colloquy; confer- 
ence; parlance: as, to get sjxech of or with a 
person. 

I would by and by have some speech with yon. 

Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 156. 
Look to It that none have speech of her. 

Scotty Kenilworth, xxziv. 

7. Manner of speaking; form or quality of that 
which is spoken or of spoken sounds;, method 
of utterance, either habitual or occasional: as, 
his ntpeech betrays his nationality ; rapid speech; 
thick or harsh sjjcech^ 

As thou wouldest be cleane in arraye, 

So be cleane in thy speeche. 

Bahees J5ooAr(E. E. T. S.X p. 96. 
Thou art a GalUcean, and thy speech agreoth thereto. 

Mark xiv. 70. 

8. The utterance or sounding of a musical in- 
strument, especially of a pipe in a pipe-organ. 


BpeecUeBS (spGch'les), a, [< speech + -Zass.] 

1 . Not having or not using the faculty of speech ; 
unable to speak; dumb; mute. 

He that never hears a word spoken, ... It is no wonder 
If such an one remain speechless. 

Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 116. 

2. Refraining or restrained from speech ; not 
speaking, either of purpose or from present in- 
ability: as, to stand speechless before one^s ac- 
cusers; speechless from terror. 

I had rather hoar your groans then find you speeehlesse. 

Bnme, Queens Exchange, ii. 

3. Characterized by the absence of speech; 
unexpressed; unattended by spoken words. 

From her eyes 

I did receive fair speechless messages. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 164. 

4f. Using few words ; concise. HaUiwell, 
speechleskly (spech'les-li), adv. Without 
speaking; so gs to be incapable of utterance: 
as, speechlessly amazed. 

speechlessness (spech'les-nes), n. The state 
of being ^eechless ; muteness, 
speechmake (spech'mak), v. i. [A back-forma- 
tion, < speechmahing.l To indulge in speech- 
making; make speeches. [Rare.] 


Dnok-biUed speculum, a name sometimes applied to 
Sims's vaginal speculum, and more rarely to some of the 
bivalve vaginal specula, whose valves resemble a duck’s 
bill. Also called duoAr-5t7f.--Ear-Bpecullim, an instru- 
ment, usually a hollow cone, introduced into the meatus 
externus for holding the hairs out of the way so that the 
bottom of the passage may be ilium iiiated and seen.— 
Nose-speculum. Hee rhinoscope, 
speculum-metal (spek'd-lum-met'^al), n. See 
speculum, 2. 

sped (sped). A preterit and past participle of 
speed, 

spedet, spedefult. Old spellings of speed, speed- 
ful, 

Speecet, n. An old form of spree, spice, 
speech (Spech), n, [Early mod. E. also speach; 
\ ME. ipvche, simche, earlier spek, speke, < AS. 
spmc, spec, earlier sprsec, spree (= OS. sprdca 
= OFries. spreke, spretse, sprake = D. spraak = 
MJiG. sprake = OIIG. sprdhha, MHG. G. spracho 
= led. spekyur, f. pi., = Sw. sjmUg =s Daii. 
sprog), speech, < sprecan (pret, sprspc), si>oak : 
see speak.'} 1, The faculty of uttering artic- 
ulate sounds or words, as in human beings 
and, by imitation, in some birds; capacity for 
expressing thoughts by words or articulate 
sounds; tne power of speaking, or of uttering 
words either in the speaking- or the singing- 
voice. 

And they bring unto him one that was deaf, niid had an 
impediment in his speech. Mark vii. 82. 

Speech ia the iuHtrumeiit by \vhich a Foole is distin- 
guished from a Philos(ipher. 

Howell, Forreine Travell (rep. 18(39), p. 69. 
God’s great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused. 

Tennyson, A Dirge. 

2. The action or exercise of speaking; expres- 
sion of thoughts or ideas with the 'speaking- 
voice ; oral utterance or communication ; also, 
an act or exercise of oral ea^pression or com- 
munication; talk; conversation; discourse: as, 
a personas habit of speech ; to be chary of speech ; 
th(*ir speech was all about themselves. 

There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard. [There is no speech nor language ; tlieir voice can- 
not be heard, B. Y.] Ps. xix. 3. 

Without more Speohe I you besecho 
That we were sone agone. 

The Nut-Brown Maid (Percy’s Reliquos, II. 1. 0). 

We entered into many speeches of divers matters. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 14. 

8. The words and grammatical forms in which 
thought is expressed; language; a language. 

For thou art not sent to a people of a strange spe4S!h. 

Exek. iii. 5. 

There is not a language in the world which does not ex- 
ist in the condition of (fialectic division, so that the speech 
of each community is the member of a mure or less ex- 
tended family. Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang. , p. 176. 

4. That which is spoken; thoughts as uttered 
or written; a saying or remark; especially, a 
more or less formal address or other utterance; 
an oration ; a harangue: as, a cutting speech in 
conversation ; the speeches in a dialogue or a 
drama; to deliver a speech ; a volume of speeches. 

You may spare your speeches: I expect no reply. 

Stede, Tatler, No. 266. 

At the end of his speech he [Chatham] fell in an apoplec- 
tio fit, and was bonie home to die a few weeks afterward. 

Amer. Cyc,, XIII. 652. 

5. A speaking or talking of something; uttered 
opinion, intention, etc. ; oral or verbal mention ; 
report. [Archaic.] 


In the 11th century . . . the manner of testing the 
speech [of an organ i by blowing the pipe with the mouth 
ill various ways is precisely that often employed by the 
“ voicer ” of the present day. Qrom, Diet. Music, II. 678. 

9. In a wheel, the hub with the spokes, but 
without the fellies and tire. E, H, Knight , — 
Figure of speech, i^ee fiyure . — Maiden, oblique, per- 
fect speech. Bee the adjectives. — Part Of speech. See 
part.— Reported speech. Same as oblique spercA— Rule 
of speech. See rulel,— Scanning speech. See scati. - 
Set speech. See Speech firom the throne, in 
British politics, a speech or address prcpai'od by the minis- 
try in tiie name of the sovereign, and read at rhe opening 
of Parliament either by the sovereign in person or by coni- 
missiuri. It states briefly the relations with foreign or)iin' 
tries and the condition of domestic affairs, and outlines 
vaguely the chief measures which will be considered by 
Parliament. Also called King's (or Queen's) speech. =SyiL. 
Speech, Address, Harangue, Oration, i^ech is generic, 
and applies to any form of words uttered ; it is the thing 
spoken, without reference to its quality or the manner of 
speaking it. An address is a speech viewed as spoken to 
one or more persons, and is generally of the better sort ; 
as, Paifl’s speech on M ars’ Hill ; his address before Felix. A 
harangue is a noisy speech, usually unstudied and unpol- 
ished, addressed to alarge audience and in a violent man- 
ner. An oration is a formal, impressive, studied, and elal >- 
orately polished address : as, Webster was selected to de- 
liver the oration when the corner-stone of the Bunker 
Hill tuonunienl was laid, and again when the monument 
was completed. See sermon and language. 
speecht (spech), r. i. [< speech, w.J To make a 
speech ; harangue. 

He raved continuRlly, . . . and iqieec/ied against him from 
morning till night. 

Account of T. Whigg, Esq., p. 9. (Latham.) 
speech-center (sp6eh'8eii’'’'ter), w. A nervous 
center particularly related to speech; (*s[)(*cial- 
ly, a cortical center situated m the r(‘giou of 
the posterior extremity of the left frontal con- 
volution of the brain, the destruction of wliich 
produces in most persons ataxic aphasia, 
speechcraft (spech'krAft), n. The art or science 
of language ; grammar. Burns, 
speech-crier (spech'krF'er), n. Formerly, in 
Great Britain, a hawker of the last speeches 
or confessions of executed criminals, accounts 
of murdtu’s, etc. As a distinct occupation, such hawk- 
ing arose from the frequency of public executions when 
hanging was the p<Rialty for a groat variety of crimes. 

speech-day (spSchMa), n. In England, the 
periodical examination-day of a public school. 

I still have . . . the gold dtni your papa gave me when 
he came to our speech-day at Kensington. 

Thackeray, Virginians, xxi. 

speechfal (spech 'fill), a. [< .speech + -ful.} 
Full of talk; loquacious; speaking. [Rare.] 

Dost thou see the spe.echful eyne 
Of the fond and faithful creature? 

Blackic, Lays of the Highlands, p. 18. 

speech^cation (siKl'^chi-fi-ka'shon), n, [< 
speechify + -atUm (see -fwation),} ’ The act of 
making speeches or of haranguing. [Humorous 
or contemptuous.] 

Speechifier (8pe'chi-fi-i*r), n, [< speechify + 
-crl.] One who speechifies; one who is’ fond 
of making speeches ; a habitual speechraaker. 
[Humorous or conteraptiious.] 

A county member, . . . both out of the house and in it, 
is liked the better for not being a spe-echifier. 

George Eliot, Daniel Doroudu, xliv. 

speechify ( spe'ehi-fi), V, i, ; pret. and pp. speech - 
tfied, ppr. speechifying, [< speech + -/-/)/.] IV) 
make a speech ; harangue. [Humorous or con- 
temptuous.] 

At a political dinner everybody is disagreeable and In- 
olhied to speechify, Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, xix. 


"The King’s Friends” and the ‘‘Patriots” . . . were 
speechmaking and pamphleteering. 

Ailwnmtm, No. 3251, p. 205. 

speechmaker (spech 'ina'''k6r), n. One who 
makes a speech or speeches ; one who speaks 
much in public assemblies, 
speechmaking (spech'ma^kin^), n. [< speech 
+ t«(/A(W(/.] TThe act of making a speech or 
speeches; a formal speaking, as before an as- 
sembly; also, used attributively, marked by for- 
mal speaking or the delivery of speeches, 
speechmanf (spech'man), n, [Early mod. E. 
also speachman ; < speech + man.} One em- 
ployed in sjieakiug; a spokesman; an inter- 
pret or. 

Sending with them by poote a Talmach or Speachman 
for the better funiiture of the Bernice of the saydu Am- 
basBadour. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 286. 

speech-reading (speeh're'Miug), n. The pro- 
c‘('ss of com prenonding spoken words by watch- 
ing tbo speakoFs lips, as taught to deaf-mutes, 
speed ( sped ) , ;/ . [< ME. speed, spvdy .spedr, < A 8 . 
sped, success, prosperity, riches, wealth, sub- 
slaueo, diligence, zeal, haste, = 08. spod, spot, 
success, = 1). spoed, haste, speed, = MLG. spot, 
LG. spood = OilG. spnot, spot, MHG. spuot, sue- 
cess; with formative -d, < A8. spowan = OHG. 
*^spuoan, spnon, MHCL spuon, succeed; cf. 
OHulg. spieti, succeed, =:Bohem. spieti, hasten, 
= Russ, spieti, ripen, = Lith. .s^teti, be at leisure, 
= Lett, .vpc/, bo strong or able ; 8kt. sphitij in- 
crease, prosperity, < ^ sphd, fatten.] 1. Suc- 
cess ; a successful course ; prosperity in doing 
something; good fortune; luck: used either 
absolutely or relatively : as, to wish one good 
speed in an undertaking. 

O Lord God of my maBter Abrahflm, I pray thee, send me 
good speed this day. Gen. xxiv. 12. 

W ell ronyst thou woo, and happy he thy speed ! 

Shak., T. of the 8., il. 1. 189. 

Remember me 

To our all-royal brother , for whose speed 
Tlie great Belloiia I’ll Bulieit. 

Fletcher (and anotlwr). Two Noble Kinsmen, I. 8. 

2t. A promoter of successor progress; a speeder. 

There ; and Saint Nicholas be thy speed ! 

Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 801. 

3. Rapidity of movement; quickuess of mo- 
tion; swiftness: also use< I figurative* ly. 

Wi speid they ran awa. 

Sir ./awes the /^^(('bild’B Ballads, III. 76). 

In skating over thin ice our Bafety is in our sf)eed. 

Emerson, EsHayB, Isi ser., p. 214. 

4. Rate of ]>rogress or motion (whether fast or 
slow); eom])a rati ve rapidity; velocity: as.moil- 
erate speed ; a fast or a slow rate of .speed; to 
regulate the speed of machines. 

He that rides »t high speed, nnd with his pistol kills a 
sparrow flying Shak., I Hen. IV , il 4 . 879. 

^Vc have eveiy rt-nson to conclude that, in free space, 
all kinds of light have the Bume speed. Tait, Light, 4 72. 

'rin! term sjyeed is Ronictirnes used to denote the magni- 
tude only [and not the dim-tjon) of a veh)city. 

Wright, Text Book of Mechanics, p. 11. 

The machine has two different sjteeds of gear. 

Sci. Awer., N. S., LVTI, 210. 

History . . . can only record with wonder the speed 
with whii'h lK)th the actual Norman conquerors and the 
peaceful Norman settlers who came In their wake were 
absorbed into the general mass of Englishmen. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 166. 

5. In submarine rock-drilling, a leg or beam to 
which the drilling apparatus is attached. E, M, 




Hart at Sfwecl. 
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Knight— AX ipMd, to her., wid of 
a harty or other animal of the chase, 
when represented as running.— 'Foli 
speed, at the highest rate of speed ; 
with the utmost swiftness. 

Tliey said they saw about ten men 
riding swiftly towards us, and as many 
cominff /tdl iipeed down the hill. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. 

[L 02. 

Good speed. Bee pood.— To have 
the speed oft. to get in advance of ; pass ahead of ; be 
swifter than. 

Our thape is coming ; 

One of my fellows had the speed qf him. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 5. 30. 
esSyn. 3. Sivi/tnesst Papidityt etc. (see qtiiekness), expedi- 
tion. 

speed (sped), V . ; prot. and pp. speeded, ppr. 
speedimj. [< ME. spedcn (pret. spedde, pp. sped), 
\ AS. spedan (pret. speaae), succeed, prosper, 
ffrow rich, speed, hasten, = I). spoeden, 8i>eed, 
liastou, = MLG. sodden, LG. spoden, spoden = 
OliG. sjmotdn, MIlG. ^spuoten, 0. spuien, also 
(after LG.) spuden, speed; from the noun.] 1. 
intrans. 1 , To advance toward a goal or a re- 
sult; get on successfully; be fortunate; pros- 
per; get on in general; make progress; faro; 
succeed. 

Thei worschipsn also spocyally alk> tho that thei han 
gode nieetynge of ; and whan thei gpeden wel in here ior- 
neye, aftre hero meotynge. MandevUle^ Travels, p. 166. 
Ck>me you to me at night ; you shall know how I speed. 

StMk., M. W. of W., 11. 2. 278. 
Whoso seeks an audit here 
Propitious, pays his trii)ute, game or flsh. 

Wild fowl or ven’son ; and his errand speeds. 

Ctmpert Task, iv. 614. 
What do we wish to know of any worthy person so much 
as how he has sped in the history of this sentiment? 

ETMTsm, Love. 

2. To get on rapidly ; move with celerity ; has- 
ten in going; go quickly; hasten in doing some- 
thing; act rapidly; hurry; be quick. 

I have speeded hither with the very extreniest inch of 
possibility. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 38. 

Then to the OastUVs lower ward 
Sped forty yeomen tall. 

Scuiti Marmion, i. 4. 

II. trans, 1. To cause to advance toward 
success; favor the course or cause of; make 
prosperous. 

Alle thenne of that auenturre haddc gret ioyc, 

& thonked god of his grace tliat so godli hem spedde. 

WiUiam qf Palerm (K. E. T. S.), 1. 4922, 
Let the gods bo speed me, as 1 love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Shak., 3. C., i. 2. 88, 

2. To push forward; carry toward a conclu- 
sion; promote; advance. 

It shall bo speeded well. Shak., M. for M., Iv. R. 10. 
Judicial acts are . . . sped in open court at the instance 
of one or both of the parties. Ayliffe, J'arergon. 

8. To send or push forward in a course ; pro- 
mote the going or progress of ; cause to go ; aid 
in going. 

True friendship's laws are by this rule exprest, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 

Popej Odyssey, xv. 84. 

4. To give high speed to ; put to speed; hasten 
the going or progress of ; make or cause to be 
rapid in movement ; give celerity to : also used 
renexively. 

The helpless priest replied no more, 

But sped his steps along the hoarse resounding shore. 

JJryden, Iliad, i. 

He sped him thence home to his habitation. Fairfax, 
O precious evenings ! all too swiftly sped / 

LonsfeUow, Mrs. Kemble's Readings. 
Perhaps it was a note of Western independence that a 
woman was here and there seen speediny a fast horse, in 
a cutter, alone. * Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 876. 

5. To give a certain (specified) speed to; also, 
to regulate the speed of ; arrange for a certain 
rate of going; set for a determined rapidity. 
[Technical.] 

When an engine is speeded to run 800 revolutions per 
minute. The Engineer, LXVIII. 468. 

rircular saws and other high-spesded wood>worklng 
machines. Jmar. Frarmin Inst, CXXIX. 261. 

6. To send off or away; put forth; despatch 
on a course : as, an arrow sped from the bow. 
[Archaic.] 

When this speohe was sped, spoke that no fferre. 

I>estrueti<m qf Trey (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7601. 

Hence — 7. To send or put out of the way; get 
rid of ; send off; do for; in a specific use, to send 
out of the world ; put to death ; despatch ; kill. 
[Archaic.] 

We three are married, but you two are sped. 

SluA., T. of the 8., v. 2. 186. 
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Wore he cover'd 

With mountains, and room only for a bullet 

To be sent level at him, I would speed him. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage^ v. 8. 

A dire dilemma ! either way I’m epedi 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 81. 

8. To cause to be relieved: only in the pas- 
sive. [Archaic.] 

We believe we deserve to be sped of all that our blind 
heaits desire. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T, More, etc. (Parker 8oc., 1860), p. 11. 

Being sped of my grumbling thus, and eased into better 
temper. A 1). Bla>ekmore, Lorna Dooue, lx. 

9t. To disclose; unfold; explain. 

Ne hath it nat hen determyned ne isped fermly and dili- 
gently of any of yow. Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 4. 
(The word in this quotation is a forced translation of the 
l4itin expedita.]~^d speed you, may God give you ad- 
vancement or success ; twish you good progress or pros- 
perity. See Godspeed. 

8p6ed-C0n6 (sped^kon), n. A contrivance for 
varying and adjusting the velocity-ratio com- 
municated between a pair of parallel shafts by 
means of a belt, it may be either one of a pair of 
continuous cones or conoids whose velocity-ratio can be 
varied gradually while they are in motion by shifting the 
belt, or a set of pulleys whose radii vary by steps ; in tho 
latter case the velocity-ratio can be changed by shifting 
the belt from one pair of pulleys to another. Eankine, 
Applied Mechanics, p. 457. 

speeder (spe'der), w. [< ME. speder, spedar; 
\ speed 4- -cri.] 1. One who makes speed; 
one who advances rapidly, or who gains success. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Supposing you to be the Lady, and three such Gentle- 
men to come vnto you a wo|o]ing : in faith, who should 
be the speeder? Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 294. 

These are the affections that befit them that are like to 
be speeders. The sluggard lusteth, and wanteth. 

Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 7. 

2. One who or that which moves with great 
swiftness, as a horse. [Colloq.] — 3. One who 
or something which promotes speed; specifi- 
cally, some mechanical contrivaiiee for quick- 
ening speed of motion or operation; any speed- 
ing device in a machine, as a pair of speed- 
cones or cone-pulleys. See speed-mtdUplier, 

’J’o spill fruinl vs thu was oure spedar, 

For thow was oure lyghte and oure ledar. 

York Plays, p. 6. 

4, In cotton-numnf., a machine which takes the 
place of the bobbin and fiy-frame, receiving 
the slivers from the carders,* and twisting them 
into rovings. 

speedful (sped'ffil), a, [< ME. speedful, spede- 
ful, spedful; < speed + -fulJ] If. Successful; 
prosperous. 

Othere ty dings speedful for to seyn. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Talc, 1. 629. 

2t. Effectual; efficient. 

He moot shewe that the collacions of proposicions nis 
nat spedful to a necessarye conclusion. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 4. 

And this thing he sayth shall bo more speedful and 
effectual in the matter. Sir T. More. 

3. Pull of speed; hasty; speedy. [Kare.] 

In poueriiesse of spyrit is t^dfulUst hale. 

JPters Plowman’s Crede, 1. 264. 

Speedftllly ( sued 'fVil-i ), adv, [< ME, spedfullye; 
< speedful •¥ -?y2.] in a speedful manner; speed- 
ily; quickly; successfully. 

Then thay toke ther way wonder spedfullye. 

Rmn. qfPartenay (E. E. T. S.X 1. 188. 

speed-gage (sped'gaj), n. A device for indi- 
cating a rate of speed attained; a velocimeter ; 
a speed-indicator. 

speedily (spe'di-li), adv, [< ME. spedily, < AS. 
*spedigliGc (Lye), prosperously; as speedy + 
-hy2.] In a speedy manner; quickly; with 
haste ; in a short time. 

speed-indicator (sped'in^di-ka-tqr), w. An in- 
strument for indicating the speed of an en- 
gine, a machine, shafting, etc. ; a speed-gage or 
velocimeter. Various forms are in use. See 
tachometer and operameter, 

speediness (spe'di-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing speedy; quickness; celerity; haste; de- 
spatch. 

speeding (spe'ding), w. [Verbal n. oi speed, v.] 
The act of putting to speed; a test of speed, 
as of a horse. 

speedless (sped'les), a. [< speed + -te8«.] Hav- 
ing no speed; slow; sluggish; not prosperous ; 
unfortunate; unsuccessm. [Rare.] 

It obeys thy pow’rs, 

And in th«lf ship raturn the spc^lless wooers. 

Chapman, Odyssey, v. 40. 

speed-multiplier (sped'mul^ti-pli-6r), n. An 
arrangement of gearing in which pinions are 



driven by large wheels, and oonvey the motion 
by their shafts to still larger wheels, 
speed-pulley (spdd'phKi), n. A pulley having 
sever^ faces of different diameters, so that 
it gives different speeds according 
to the face over which the belt 
is passed; a cone-pulley ._0onioal 
■peed-puUey. (a) A pulley of a conical 
form, connected by a band or belt with an- 
other of similar form, so that any change of 
position of the belt longitudinally on the 
pulleys varies the speed. (6) The cone- 
pulley of a machine-tool. See eofne-puUey. 

speed-recorder (sped're-k6r''d6r), 
n. An apparatus for making a 
graphic record of the speed of a 
railroad-train or road-vehicle, or of 
the revolutions of a machine or speed-puiieys. 
motor. 

speed-riggers (sped'rig^6rz), w. pi. Cone-pul- 
leys graduated to move a belt at higher or 
lower speed. [Eug.] 

speed-sight (sped'sit), n. Gne of a pair of sights 
on a cannon for adjusting aim at a moving ship. 
The fore sight is permanently fixed, and the hind sight is 
adjustable ny a scale accoruing to the ship's estimated 
rate of sailing. 

speedway (sped'wa), n. A public road set 
apart for fast driving. [U, S.J 

speedwell (sped 'wel), w. [< speed -I- welV^.^ 
A plant of the genus Veronica, especially V. 
Chanmdrys, an herb with creeping and ascend- 
ing stems, and racemes of bright-blue flowers, 
whence it has received in Great Britain such 
fanciful names as angeVs~eyes, hird^s-eye, god^s- 
eye, and eyehright. Also called germander-speed- 
wel /. The corolla falls quickly when the plant is Mthered. 
The common speedwell is V. offiaivalis, which has been 



Flowcnng Plant of Speedwell (Perontca qfficinalts). 
a, a flower , b, the fruit. 

considered diaphoretic, etc., but is now no longer used 
in medicine. The thyme-leafed speedwell, V. serpyVLi- 
folia, is a very common little wayside hero with erect 
stems from a creeping base, and small white or bluish flow- 
ers with deeper stripes. Other species have special names, 
V. Anagallis being the water-speedwell, V, scutellata the 
marsh-speedwell, V. peregrina the purslane-speedwell or 
neckweed, V. arvensis the corn-speedwell, V. agrestis the 
field-speedwell, and V. hederafoiia the ivy-leafed speed- 
well. See Veronica. 

speedy (spe'di), a, [< ME. spedi, < AS. spedig, 
prosperous, rich, powerful (= D. spoedig, 
speedy, = OHG. spuotig, G. sputig, spudig, in- 
dustrious, speedy), < spM, prosperity, success, 
speed: see 6;pe?cd.] 1. Successful ; prosperous. 

I will wish her speedy strength, and visit her with my 
prayers. Shak., Cor., i. 8. 87. 

2. Marked by speed of movemeut; going rap- 
idly; quick; swift; nimble; hasty; rapid: as, 
a speedy flight. 

We men of business must use speedy servants. 

Fletcher (and another 7)t Prophetess, iii. 2. 

8. Rapidly coming or brought to pass ; not de- 
ferred or delayed; prompt; ready. 

With him [the ambassador] Temple came to a speedy 
agreement. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

speedy-CUt (spe'di-kut), n. An injury in the 
region of the carpus (or knee) of the horse on 
the inner side, inflicted by the foot of the op- 
posite side during motion. 

Speekt, n. An obsolete form of ^tke^. E. Phillips. 
speel (spel), v. t andi. [Origin uncertain.] To 
climb ; clamber. [Scotch.] 
speelkent, n. Bee spellken. 
speer^ (sper), v. t. and i. [Early mod. E. also 
spear; Sc. also jweir, spier, and formerly spere, 
fpire, etc. ; < ME. speren, spiren, speoren, sjmren, 
spyrren, < AS. spyrian, spirian, sperian, track, 
trace, investigate, inquire, discuss, ask (as MLG. 
sporen sa D. speuren sa OHG. spurien, spurren, 
spuren, MHG. sjyiiren, spiim, G. spuren as Icel. 
spyrja, track, trace, investigate, ask, sa 8w. 
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xtff thfttt ta cannit tpettdtmn hemm 
AdamthuflndeiitnMUdrdcld. Ortnudu 


footprint's: ^or sa D, spoor ^ trace, s 

OHG. MHG. spoTf G. spur =s Icel. ^or s: 8w. 
Mpdr =5 Dan. spoTf a track, trace : see spoor and 
spurJ] To malce mligent inquiry ; ask ; iSnquire ; 
inquire of or about. [Now chiefly Scotch.] 

She turn’d her rioht and round about, 

• To spier her true love's name. 

Tam^Line (Child’s Ballads, I. 269>. 

To speer at, to aim a question at ; inquire of. [Old Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

speer^t, An old form of spire^, 
apearet, U, An obsolete form of sphere* 
speerhawkt, n. [Appar. another form and use 
of sperhawk, jparhawk,'] An old name of the 
hawkweed, uieracium, Britten and Hollandy 
Eng. Plant Names. 

Bpeering (sper'ing), n, [Sc. also speiring; ver- 
bal n. of spper^ v. J A question : an inquiry. 
[Old Eng. and Scotch.] 
gpeett, V. An obsolete form of spit^. 


Adam thu flndeaat speUdredd* Orm/idumt L 16440. 
Bpelding (imePding), n, [Also spelden, spel- 
drina, speldnn, spMron; < tmeld + -4np8,] A 
small fish split and dried in the sun. [Scotch.] 
spelean, a. See sjwlman. 


opelerpes (spe-lOr'pez), n, [NL. (Raflnesque, 
1832), irreg. s Gr. air^/^tov^ a cave. + eprretVf 
creep.] A genus of Plethodontidsej naving the 
digits free, containing numerous species of 
small American salamanders, often handsome- 
ly colored. S. longicauda is a slender long-tailed form 
found In the Southern States, of a rich-yellow color, with 


speht (MHG. OHG. also spech. > OF. espeohe^ 
F. 6peiche)y a woodpecker; perhaps akin to L. 
picus, a woodpecker (see pieY otnerwise con- 
nected with OHG. ipehm* MHG. spehen, G. 
spdhen^ look, spy; see spy^,"] A woodpecker. 
[E^ov. Eng.J 

Eue, walking forth about tlie Forrests, gathers 
Speights, Parrots, Peacocks, Estrich scattered feathers. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 

speir^, V. See speer^, 

Bpeir'^t, n. An obsolete form of sphere, 
.Bpeiranthv, W. See spiranthy, 
speirogonimiiiin, spirogonimitun (spi^ro-go- 
nim'i-iim), w. ; pi. speirogonimia^ spirogonimm 
(-a). [NIj., < Gr. amipay a coil, spire, + NL. 
gonimium,'] In hot. 8(»e gonidiumj 3. 

.speiss (spis), w. [< G. speise, a metallic mix- 
ture, amalgam (speisige erze, ores mixed with 
cobalt and arsenic), a particular use of speiscy 
food, meat, < MHG. spiscy OHG. s/ma, food, < 
Olt. It, spesa (ML. spesOy for spema)y expense, 
cost, < spcndercy spend; see spenccy expense,'] 
A compound, consisting chiefly of arsenic and 
iron, but often containing nickel and cobalt, 
obtained in smelting the complicated load ore"* 
occurring near Freiberg in Saxony, and in other 
localities. 

rspek-boom (spek'bom), n. [S. African D., < 

r ky fat, lard (= E. speeh^)y + hoomy tree (= 
beam).] A South African plant. See Por- 
tulamna, 

'Spoke (spek), n, A dialectal variant of sjwke'^, 
.SpeDt. An old M)olliug of spelPy spell^, 

:8pel2 (spel), M. IV. spel jpluyi BOO spell^,] Play. 

Sooth play, quad spd, as the Flemyng selth. 

Chaucer, Pi-ol. to Cook's Tale, 1. 38. 

[In 'I'yrwhitt's edition alone, apparently his own substitu- 
tion of the Dutch for its English equivalent play, which 
appears in all other editions.] 

.‘SpelSBan, spelean (spe-le'an), a, [< L. spe- 
UBum, < Gr. airifAxiLavy a cave, cavern; cf. oirfj- 
Avy^, a cave (> ult. E. spelunc), < airhqy a cave.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a cave or cavern; form- 
ing or formed by a cave; cavernous. Owesy 
Longman^s Mag., Nov., 1882, p. 67.-— 2. Inhab- 
iting caves or caverns; cave-dwelling: caver- 
nioolous; troglodyte. Frasei^s Mag, Aloospe- 
luncous, 

rSpelch (spelch), v. t Same as spelk. 
rSpeld (speld), n, [< ME. speldy a splinter, < AS. 
speldy a splinter (biernende speldy ^a burning 
splinter,’ or simply speldy a torch), = D. speldy a 
pm, = MHG. sjfeltey a splinter, = Icel. speldy mod. 
^eldiy a square tablet, spildUy a flake, slice, =z 
Goth, spilday a writing-tablet; from the root of 
spaldX (var. speld): see spald^, Cf. Gael, spealty 
a splinter. See spell^y spilV^y in part variants 
of speld / and cf . spelk, spelt*^,] A chip or splin- 
ter. See spalPy spUV^, 

Manli as mlsti men either mette other, 

& spacli the otheres spere in speldes than wente. 

Wmiatn (d Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), I. 8892. 

speld, V, A Scotch variant of spald\, 
speldert (spel'd^r), n, [< ME.^«pe?kfer, spildur 
(ss MLG. spelder ss MHG. spelter, spilter), a 
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(ss MLG. spelder ss MHG. spelter, spilter), a 
splinter, dim. of speld,] A splinter. Pals- 
grave. 

The grete sohafte that was longe, 

Alle to epUdurs hit spronge. 

Awwynge qf King Arthur, xlli. 6. (HaUiteell ) 

r. spelder (spel'd^r), V. [< ME. spelderen, speldrert, 
spell, < solder, a splinter (used as a pointer; 
of,fiscu^: BOO spelaeTyn,] To spell. Cath,Ang,, 
_ p. 353 ; HalUweu, [iSrov. Eng.] 


spellen, declare, explain, explain in detail or 
point by point, spell, ss OHG. spellon, MHG. 
spellen, declare, relate, ss Icel. spjalla, speak, 
talk, s Goth, spilldn, tell, narrate), < spel, a tale, 
story ; see spelP, n. Cf. spell^, v.] I. tram. 
If. To tell ; relate ; teach ; disclose. 

It *8 1 have intill Paris been, 

And well niy drift can spell. 

Young Child Dyeing (Child’s Ballads, IV. 267). 

2. To act as a spell upon ; entrance ; enthrall ; 
fascinate; charm. — 3. To imbue with magic 
properties. * 

This [hippomanes], gathered . . . 

With noxious weeds, and speWd with words of power. 
Dire stepdames in the magic bowl infuse. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iii. 446. 

H.t intram. To tell; tell a story; give an 
account. 

Now of marschalle of halle wylle I . 

And what falle to hys utfyce now wylle y telle. 

Babees Book(R. £. T. 8.X p. 310. 


^ Spelerpes rubtr. 

numerous broken black bands. S. bUineatus, a common 
species of the Northern States, has a black line along each 
side of the back, and the belly yellow. S. ruber is of a 
bright-red color, more or less spotted with black, and is 
found in cold springs and brooks. belli is the largest ; 
it is plumbeous, with a double row of red spots on the 
back, and inhabits Mexico. 

Spelin (spe-lin'), n, [So called in ‘^Spelill,” 
tne system defined, < spe^, var. of spa, all (< s-, 
an affix forming general, collective, and plural 
terms, + pa, every, < Or. ira^, every, all), + 
Un, < L. lingua = E. Umgue,] An artificial 
linguistic system devised by Prof. Georg Bauer, 
of Agram in Croatia, in 1888, designed for a 
universal language. It is constructed on the 
same lines as VolapUk, but is of greater sim- 
plicity. See Volapuk, 

Spelk (spelk), n, [< ME. spelke, < AS. ^^spclc, 
* spile (Somner, Lye) = MD. spalcke, J). spalk = 
I(‘.eL spelkur, a splint, splinter, rod ; prob. akiii 
to spM, sjmkP, spalPy etc.] 1. A splinter of 
wood ; a splint used in setting a broken bone. 
IlalHwell, [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A rod, stick, or 
switch ; especially, a small stick or rod used in 
thatching. [I*rov. Eng.] 

spelk (spelk), V, t. [Also assibilated spoleh; < 
%/lE,*Sj)elk€ny*spelcheny< AS. spelcean, spilvvan, 
set with splints (= MD. 8}}alckeny set with 


splints, fasten, support, prop, = Icel. spelkja, 
stuff (skins), = 8w. spjetka, split, splinter), < 
^spelCy* spile, a splint, splinter: see spelk, ?i.] 

1. To set, as a broken bone, with a spelk or 
splint. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To use a 
spelk or rod in or upon; fasten or strike with 
a spelk. [Prov. Eng.] 

speil^ (spel)» me. spelle, spel, < AS. spel, 

spell, a sajing, tale, story, history, narrative, 
fable, also speech, discourse, command, teach- 
ing, doctrine, = OS. spel {spell-) = OHG. spel 
{spell-), a tale, narrative, = Icel. spjall, a say- 
ing, saw, pi. spjdll, words, tidings, = Goth, sjnll, 
a tale, fable, myth; root unknown. The word 
is found in many AS. and ME. compounds, of 
which the principal ones are represented by 
by spell and gospel. Cf. spelP, v.] If. A tale ; 
story; narrative. 

llerkneth to my epelie. Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 183. 
2t. Speech ; word of mouth ; direct address. 

An ax . . . hogo & vn-mete, 

A spetos sportho to exi>oun fdescribo] in spelle quo-so my 3 t. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 209. 

3. A charm consisting of some words of sup- 
posed occult power; any form of words, whether 
written or spoken, supposed to be endowed with 
magical virtues; an incantation; hence, any 
means or cause of enchantment, literally or fig- 
uratively ; a.magical or an enthralling charm ; 
a condition of enchantment; fascination: as, 
to cast a spell over a person ; to be under a spell, 
or bound by a spell, 

SpeU is a kinde of verse or oharme, that in elder tymes 
they used often to say over every thing that they would 
have preserved, as the Night<^ fortheeves, and the wood- 
spell. And herehonce, I thinke, is named the gospel, as it 
were Gods spell, or worde. And so sayth Chaucer. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., March, Glosse. 

The running stream dissolved the speU, 

And his own elvish shape he took. 

... T ui, 13. 
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use or spell^y tell, appar. due to i>. use: Mil. 
spellen, declare, explain, explain in detail or 
point by point, spell, D. spellen, spell ; cf. OF. 
espeller, espeler, declare, spell, F. cpeler, spell, 
= Pr. espelar, espelhar, declare (< G. or D.) : see 
spelP. The word is in part confused, as the 
var. speal also indicates, with spelP, speld^, 
spelder, a splinter, because a splinter of wood 
was used as a pointer to assist in spelling 
words: see spelP, and cf. spelder, v., spell.] L 
trans. 1. To tell or set forth letter by letter; 
set down letter by letter; tell the letters of; 
form by or in letters. 

• Spellyn OettersX Sillabico. Prompt. Parc., p. 468. 

A few commonplace and i\\-spelled letters, a few wise or 
witty words, are all the direct record she has left of her- 
self. The Century, XL. 649. 

2. To read letter by letter, or with laborious ef- 
fort ; hence, to discover by careful study ; make 
out point by point: often with out or over. 

I will sit on this footstool at thy feet, that I may speM 
over thy splendour, and learn for the first time how princes 
are attired. Scott, Kenilworth, vii. 

He was a perfect specimen of the Trullibors of old ; he 
smoked, hunted, drank beer at his door with his grooms 
and dogs, and spelled over the county paper oti Hundays. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, vii. 

3. To constitute, as letters constitute a word ; 
make up. 

The Saxon heptarchy, when seven kings put together 
did spell but one in effect. FuUer, 

To spell backward, to repeat or arrange the letters of 
ill reverse order ; begin with the last letter of ; hence, to 
understand or explain in an exactly contrary sense ; turn 
inside out ; reverse the character or inteutiun of. 

I never yet saw man. 

How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featured, 

But she would speU him backward. 

Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 61. 
To spell baker, to do something difficult : supposed to 
refer to baker as one of the first words met by children in 
passing from the '^easy ” monosyllables to the hard ’ dis- 
syllables in the old spelling-liooks. fGld and colloq., U. S.] 
If an old man will marry a young wife, 

Why then — why then — why then- ho must speM Baker. 

LongfeUotv, Giles (’orey, ii. 1. 

n. intrans, 1. To form words with the prop- 
er letters, in either reading or writing ; repeat 
or set down the letters of words. 

O, she knew well 

Thy love did read by rote and could not mell. 

SfMk., K. and J., li. 3. 88. 

2. To make a study ; engage in careful contem- 
plation of something. [Pi>etical and rare.] 
Where I may sit and rightly speU 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And evei 7 herb that sips the dew. 

MUton, II Penseroso, 1. 170. 

SpelP (spel), V. t. [ME. spelen, spclicn, < AS. 
spelian, act in one’s stead, take one’s place, also 
rarely spilinn, play, jest, = OS. spilCm, play, 
dance, = D. spelen = MLG. LG. spelen, play, 
game, act, move, sparkle, allude, = OHG. spilbn, 
%\HG. spiln, G.sfnclen = Icel. spila, play, spend, 
jday at cards, = Sw. spcla = Dan. spiffe, act a 
part, move, sparkle, play, gamble ; from a noun 
not recorded in AS., but appearing as OS. spil, 
play (of weapons), == MD. D. sjud = MLG. spil. 


LG. spile, play, music, performance, cards, = 
OHG. MHG. spil, G. s}>iely play, gamti ; root un- 
known.] To take the place of (another person) 
temporarily in doing something; take turns 
witli ; relieve for a time ; give a rest to. 

Sometimes there are two ostensible boilers [slaves la 
charge of sugar-boiling] to spell and relieve one another. 



' speU 

When one Is obliged to be mdled tor the purpose of nat- 
ural rest, he should leave his injunctions to a Judicious 
negro. T. Jtou{fhley, Jamaica Planters* Guide (1828), p. 840. 

Mrs. Savor kept her seat beside Annie. She said, Don*t 
you want I should spell you a little while, Miss Kilbum?*' 
Uoioells, Annie Kilbum, xvL 

spelP w. [< spell^y v,"] 1. A turn of 

work or duty in place of another; an interval 
of relief by another person; an exchange of 
work and rest ; as, to take one^s regular spell ; 
to work the pumps by s^wlls. 

Their toyl is so extreame as they can not endure it above 
foure houres in a day, but are succeeded by spd«. 

Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 11. 
A poor old negro, whose woolly head was turned to gray, 
though scarcely able to move, begged to be taken in, and 
offered to give me a mell when 1 became tired. 

B. HaU, Travels in N. A., 1. 188. 

Hence — 2. A continuous course of employ* 
ment in work or duty; a turn of occupation be- 
tween periods of rest; a bout. 

We read that a working day [in Holland J of thirteen or 
fourteen hours is usual ; a of eighteen or more hours 
is not uncommon. Tlie Academy, July 27, 1889, p. M. 

8 . An interval of rest or relaxation ; a turn or 
period of relief from work ; a resting-timo. 

A halt was made for the purpose of giving the horses a 
tptU and having a put of tea. 

A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 42. 

4. Any interval of time within definite limits; 
an unbroken term or period. 

Nothing new has happetied in this quarter since my 
last, except the setting in of a severe ^y>ll of cold wea- 
ther and a considerable fall of snow. 

Wa^hinyt/in, To J. Reed, Dee. 26, 177.6. 
After a grievous spell of eighteen months on board the 
French galleys. B. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xix. 

5. A short period, indefinitely; an odd or oc- 
casional interval ; an uncertain term ; a while. 
[Colloq.] 

No, I hain't got a girl now. I had one a spell, but I'd 
rather do uiy own work. 

C. i>. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 146. 
Why don’t ye corno and rest a with me, and to-mor- 
rer ye kin go on of ye like? Harper's Mag., LXXX. 349. 

6. A bad turn; an uncomfortable time ; a pe- 
riod of personal ailment or ill feeling. [Col- 
loq., U. S.] 

Wal, after all, we sot out, and Ilepsy, she got clear beat 
out ; and when Ilepsy does get heat out she has speUs, and 
she goes on awful, and they last diw arter day. 

//. B. ^owc, Old town, p. 171. 

Spell^ (8p«l)t [Also Spill, speal, formerly 
spcall; partly a var. of speUl (see speld), partly 
K D. spily the pin of a bobbin, spindle, axis (see 
spindle). Ct. spall^y sjmle^,] 1. A oliip, splin- 
ter, or splint. [Prov. Kiig. and Hcoteh.J 
Cf. E. sjMtll or spill, originally u chip of wood for light- 
ing a candle. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), Gloss., p. 305. 
2. In the game of nur-and-spell, the steel spring 
by which the nur is thrown into the air. — 3. 
One of the transverse ])ioces at the bottom of a 
chair which strengthen and keep together the 
legs. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

SP^lable (spel'a-bl), a. [? spell’^ + ’iible.'] 
Capable of beiiig spelled, or represented in 
letters; as, some bird.^ utter spellablc notes. 
Carlylcy Misc., IV. (W). {Ihirirs.) [Uare.] 
spellbind (spellbind), V, t. I A baek-formation, 
after spellbound; < spelH 4- bind.'] To bind 
by or as if by a spell; hold under mental con- 
trol or restraint; fascinate. [Recent.] 

Now the poor French word . . . “Qu’eii dira-t-on?” 
spellbinds us all. Carlyle, Essays (.1. E. Richter again). 
'I’he othef, in his ppeecli about tin* banner, 
Spell-bound ids audience until they swore 
That sucli a spoecli was never heard till tluu). 

Ilallcck, Fanny, 

spellbinder (sperhin-der), u. One who spell- 
binds or fascinates; especially, an eloqutuit 
political orator. [U.^.H. political slang, first 
used in the presidential campaign of 1888.] 
spell-bone (spel'bon), n. [< tn)ell^ + honc^.] 
The small bone of the log; tne fibula. See 
phrases under perohral. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
spellbound (sper bound), a. Bound by or as if 
by a spell ; entranced ; rapt ; fascinated. 

My dear mother 8too<i gating nt him, spellboufid by his 
eloquence. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, li. 

speller^t (spel'6r), n. [< ME. spellere; < spell^ 
+ -crl.] A speaker or talker; a teller; a nar- 
rator. 

Hpeke we of tho spelleres holdc, 
aith w© have of tnis lady tulde. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. lYin. Cantab., f. 127. (HalHwell.) 

speller‘s (sper^r), [< late ME. spellare (= 
MD. D. speller), a speller; < spelV^ + -ci*!.] 1. 

One who spells, as in school ; a person skilled 
in spelling. 

Spellare, sillabicator. Prompt. Pare., p. 468. 
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2. A book containing exercises or instructions 
in spelling; a spelling-book, 
speller^ (spel'6r), n. [< + -6rV] A 

branch shooting out from the crown of a deePs 
antler. See cut under Dama, Cotgrave. 
spellful (spel'ffil), a. C< + -ful.] Full 
of spells or charms; fascinating; absorbing. 
JJoole, tr. of Orlando Furioso, xv. [Rare.] 
spellingH (spel'ing), n, [< ME. speUinge, spel- 
lunge, spelling, spmlyng, recital, < AS. spellung, 
naiTation, verbal n. of spellian, toll, declare: 
see spell^,] A story; a relation; a tale. 

As we telle yn owre speUyng, 

Falsenes come never to gode endyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 88, f. 125. (Halliwell.) 

spellixig^ (spel'ing), n. [< late ME. speUynge 
(= MD. s^llinghe, D. spelling)*, verbal n, of 
spelV^, V. Cf. D. spelkunst (kmst, art), spelling; 
mckstahiren, spell, as a noun, spelling (< bum- 
stahe, a letter; see under hook); Sw. stafning 
= Dan. stavning, spelling (see staff , stave) ; and 
cf. orthography.] 1. The act of one who spells ; 
the manner or forming words with letters ; or- 
thography. 

SpeUynge, sillabicacio. Prompt. Parv., p. 408. 

Our common speUing is oftori an untrustworthy guide 
to etymology. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 356. 

To prepare the way for such a change [a reform in spell- 
ing] tne first step is to break down, by the combined influ- 
ence of enlightened scholars and of practical educators, 
the immense and stubborn prejudice which regards the 
established modes of spelling almost as constituting the 
language, as having a sacred character, as in themselves 
preferable to others. All agitation and all deflnite propo- 
sals of reform are to bo welcomed so far as they work in 
this direction. I*roc. Amer. Philol. Assoc., VII. 36. 

It may ho observed that it is mainly among the class of 
half-taught dabblers in philolc^ that etymological fil- 
ing has found its supporters. All true philologists and 
philological bodies have uniformly denounced it as a mon- 
strous absurdity, both from a practical and a scientiflci)oint 
of view. H. Siteet, Handlmok of Phonetics, p. 201. 

2. A collocation of letters representing a word ; 
a written word as spoiled in a particular way. 

Our present spelling is in many particulars a far from 
trustworthy guide in etymology, and often, Indeed, en- 
tirely falsities history. Such spellings as island, author, 
delight, sovereign, require only to be mentioned, and there 
are hundreds of others involving equally gross blunders, 
many of which have actually corrupted tho spoken lan- 
guage. H. Suwet, Handbook of Phonetics, p. 200. 

Phonetic spelling. Bee phmwtic.-- Spelling reform, 
the improvement by regulation and simpliflcation of tho 
conventional orthography of a language, spccifloally of tho 
English language; tho proposed simpliflcation of Eng- 
lish orthogi aphy. The spelling of all langiuiges having 
a recorded history tends to lag behind the changes of 

f ironuiiciation, and in time a reform becomes necessary, 
n English, since tho gmdiial fixation of the spelling after 
the Invention of printing, the separation of spelling and 
pronunciation lias become very wide, and numerous pro- 
posals for spelling reform have been made. The present 
organized effort for spcllini^ reform has arisen out of the 
spread of phonography, which is based on phonetic spell- 
ing, and from the more recent spread of the study of com- 
parative philology, which is also based on phonetics. Pro- 
posals for a gradual reform in spelling have been put forth 
Jointly by the American Philological Association and the 
Plillofogfcal Society of England, and are advocated by the 
Spelling Reform Association. Amended spellings nave 
been accepted to some extent by various periodicals, and 
are admitted, less freely, into recent books. Movements 
fur spelling reform exist al^ in France, flermany, Den- 
mark, and other countries. A spoiling reform has been 
accomplished in Dutch, Spanish, and other tongues, and 
to some extent, by government action, in Germany. 

spelling-bee (spel'ing-be), n. Same as spelling- 
mateh. 

spelling-book (spel'ing-buk), w. A book from 
which children are taught to spell, 
spelling-match (8p(3l'ing-mach), w. A contest 
for superiority in spelling between two or more 
persons or parties. A formal spelling-match is usual- 
ly between sides or sets of persons chosen by two leaders. 
Any person who misspells one of the words given out 
retires, and tho victoiy belongs to the side that has tho 
largoi* number left at the close. Also called spelUmj-bee. 
lU. BJ 

spellkent (spel'ken), w. [Also speelken; < D. 
spel, play (see spell^), + E. ken^, a resort.] A 
playhouse ; a theater. [Low slang.] 

Who in a row like Tom could lead the van. 

Booze in the ken, or at the speUken hustle? 

Byron, Don Juan, xl. 19. 

spell-stopped (spel'gtopt), a. Stopped by a 
spell or spells ; spellbound. Shak,, Tempest, 

V. 1 . 61 . 

spell-work (spel'w^rk), n. That which is work- 
ed by spells or charms; power of magic; en- 
chantment. Moore, Lalla Kookh. 
l^lonkt, n. Same as spelunc, 
spelt^ (spelt), n. [< ME. *spe1t (not found), < 
AS. sj>elt ss I), spelt = MLD. LG. spelte z= OHG. 
spelta, spelza, Melzo, MHG. spelte, spelze, G. 
siyelt, speiff, spelt ; cf . G. spelze, chaflF, shell, beard 
of an ear of com ; ss It. ^elda, spelta ss Sp. Pg. 
espelta ss Pr. espeuia s= OF. espUmtre, F. epeau- 


spencer-mast 

tre, spelt ; < LL. spelta, i^lt.} A kind of wheat . 
commonly known as TriUcum Spelta, but be- 
lieved to be a race of the common wheat, THr 
tUmm sativum (T. vulgare), spelt is marked by the 
fragile raohls of the spike, which easily breaks up at the 
joints, and by the grains being adherent to the chaff. It 
was cultivated by the Swiss lake-dwellers, by the ancient 
Egyptians, and throughout the Roman empire and is still 
grown in the colder mountainous regions of Europe and 
elsewhere. It makes a very flne flour, used especially for 
pastry-making, but the grun requires special machinery 
for grinding. 

spelt^t (spelt), », [< ME. spelt; a var. of speld.] 
A splinter, splint, or strip; a spell or spill. 

The spekes was splentide alle with spettis of silver, 

The space of a spere lenghe springande f ulle faire^r 

MorU Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8266. 

spelt^t (spelt), V, t. [A var. of speld, ^aldX, 
perhaps confused with ME. spelken, ^ilt: see 
spaldX, speld, spelk. Cf. spelt^, n.] To split; 
break. 

Feed geese with oats, spelted beans. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

spelt^ (spelt). A preterit and past participle of 


spelter (spel't^r), w. [Not found in ME., and 
nrob. of LG. origin; LG. spialter, pewter, = 
MD. speauter, D. spinuter = G, 8w. Dan. spiau- 
ter, zinc, bell-metal; cf. OF. piautre, peutre, 
peautre, espeautre = 8p. Pg. peltre = It. peltro 
(ML. peutrum, pestmm), pewter: see peioter. 
The Rom. forms are from Teut., but have ap- 
par. in turn influenced the Teut. forms.] Zinc : 
now used only in commerce. 

Not only those metalline corpuscles that were just over 
or near the determinate place where I put the spdter,'lDnt 
also all the rest, into how remote parts soever of tho liquor 
they wore diffused, did settle upon tho spelter. 

Boyle, History of Fluidity, xxiii. 

Spelter solder, hard solder. See solder. 

Spelter (Spel'ter), V. t. [< spelter, a.] To sol- 
der with spelter solder, or hard solder. Brass- 
Founders^ Manual, p. J>9. 

spelunct, spelunkt (spq-lmigk'), n. [< ME. spe- 
Junk, spelonke, spelnne = 1). speMmk, < GF. spv- 
lonque, F. spelonque = Pr. spelunca = Sp. Pg. es- 
pclunca = It. spelonca, < L. spelunca, < Gr. 

Avy^ ((TTrr/Avyy-), a cave, ca-V('rn, < amog, a cave.] 
A cave ; a cavern ; a vault. 

Mon hi hem-solue, 

In spekos and in spelonkes selden spoken togideros. 

Piers Plowman (B), xv. 270. 

And parte of the same Btf>no lieth ther yett now in the 
same vttermost Spelunk. 

Torkington, DIarie of Eng. Trayoll, p. 40. 

speluncous (spe-lung'kus), a. [< spelnne + 
-ous.] Same as spelsean, 2. 

spent, t- [ME. spennen (= MHG. spennen = 
Icel. speuna), a secondary form of AS. span- 
nan, span : see span'^. Cf . spend'^.] To stretch ; 
grasp; span. 

Blfore that spot iny honde 1 spenn\e]d. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 49. 

spencet, spencer^f. See spense, spenser. 

spencer*'^ (spen'ser), n, [Named after Earl 
spencer (1782-184.')). Tho surname is derived 
from fipeneer^, spenser,] 1 . A mau^s outer gar- 
ment or overcoat so short that the skirts of the 
body-coat worn under it were seen : a fashion 
introduced about 1800. — 2. A woman’s gar- 
ment introduced a year or two later, and made 
in direct imitation of the above, it also was shorty 
and formed a kind of over-jacket, reaching a little below 
Uio waist. 

spencerl (spen'ser), n. Naut., a trapezoidal 
fore-and-aft sail set abaft the foremast and 
mainmast; a trysail. 

spencer-gaff (spen's6r-gaf), n. The gaff to 
which the spencer is bent. 

Spencer gun. See gun^. 

Spencerian (spen-se'ri-an), a. [< Spencer (see 
def . ) + -ian.] Pertaining or relating to the Eng- 
lish philosopher Herbert Spencer (bom 1820), 
or characteristic of his philosopliical system. 
See Spenccrianism. 

Spencerianism (spen-se'ri-an-izm), n. The 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer, called by him 
the synthetic philosophy. Like almost all the an- 
cient and a considerable pari of the modem philosophical 
systems, it is a philosophy of evolution ; out it differa 
from most of these in reducing evolution to the rank of a 
mere secondary principle, and in making the immutable 
law of mechanics the sole fundamental one. Spencer has 
formally stated his philosophy in sixteen propositions, 
which concern the relations of evolution and dissolution. 
These are of a special and detailed character, so that he 
does not countenance the claim made for him of the princi- 
ple of evolution itself. His sixteenth proposition states 
that under the sensible appearances wnioh the universe 
presents to us, and ** transcending human knowledge^ is 
an unknown and unknowable power.” 

spencer-mast (apen'ser-mSst), n. See mast^ 
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fpeneST (open^si). n,; pi. apendes (-siz). The. 
stormy petrel, ProeeUaria pelagica, C. Swam^ 
son, [Snetland Isles.] 

ipend^ (spend), V.; pret. and pp, spent ^for- 
merly sometimes spended)^ ppr, spending, [< 
ME. spenden (pret. spendCf pp. Upended, Upend), 
< AS. spendan, spend (also in comp, d-spendan, 
for^spendan) = OHQ. spenton, MHG. spenten, 
spenden, G. spenden = Sw. spendera =s Dan. 
\^end^e ss It. dispendere, spenaere = Sp. Pg. de- 
\ spender = OP. despendre, F. d^endre, < ML. 

' spenders, L. dispendere, pay out, dispend: see 
dUpend, Of. expend, and see tpense, spenser, 
etc.] I, trans. 1. To pay or give out for the 
satisfaction of need, or the gratification of de- 
sire ; part with for some use or purpose ; ex- 
pend ; lay out : used of money, or anything of 
exchangeable value. 

The moore thou spendist, the lesso thou hast. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. <E. E. T. 8.)^ p. 61. 
Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not 
bread? » Isa. Iv. 2. 

The oils which we do spend in England lor our cloth 
are brought out of Spain. 

J. Campion (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 66). 

2. To impart ; confer ; bestow for any reason ; 
dispense. 

As help me Crist as I in fewe yeeres 

Have spended [var. spent] upon diverse maner freres 

Ful many a pound, yet (are 1 never the bet. 

Chaucer, Sunimoner’s Tale, 1. 242. 
I will but spend a word here in the house, 

And go with you. Shak., Othello, i. 2. 48. 

8. To consume ; use up ; make away with ; dis- 
pose of in using. 

They were without prouision of victuals, but onely a 
little bread, which they spent by Thursday at nigtit. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 276. 
My last breath cannot 
Be better spent than to say I forgive you. 

Beau, and FL, Knight of Malta, iii. 2. 

4. To pass; employ; while away: used of time, 
or of matters implying time. 

They spend their days in wealth, and in a moment go 
down to the grave. Job xxi. 18. 

I would not spend another such a night, 

Though ’twere to buy a world of Inippy days. 

Shak,, Hich. III., 1. 4. 6. 

5. To waste or wear ont by use or action; incur 
the loss of. See phrase to spend a mast, below. 

What 's the matter, 

That you uulaco your reputation thus, 

And spend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a nightofirawlcr? Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 195. 

6. To exhaust of moans, force, strength, con- 
tents, or the like; impoverish; enfeeble: only 
in the passive. See spent 

Their bodies speiU with long labour and thirst. 

Knolles, Hist. Tui’ks. (Latham.) 
They could have no design t-o themselves in this work, 
thus to expose themselves to scorn and abuse, to spend 
and be spent Penn, Jlise and ITogress of Quakers, iii. 
Faintly thence, us pines far sighing. 

Or as thunder spent and dying. 

Gome the challenge and replying. 

Whittier, The Banger. 

7t, To cause tho expenditure of; cost. 

It spent me so little time after your going that, although 
you speak in your letter of good dispatch in your going, 
yet I might have overtaken you. Donne, Letters, cxv. 

Tho main business, which spent the most time, and 
caused the adjourning of tlie court, was about the removal 
of Newtown. Winthrop, Hist, New England, 1. 167. 

To spend a mast, to* break, lose, or carry away a must in 
sailing ; incur the loss of a mast. 

He spetit his fnast in fair weather, and having gotten a 
new at Cape Anne, and towing it towards the bay, he lost 
it by the way. Winthrop, Hist, N ew England, II. 74. 

To spend ground, to excavate in mining ; mine. [Corn- 
wall, Eng. 1— To spend' the moutilt, to baik violently; 
give tongue ; bay. 

Then do they [hounds] spend their mouths; Echo replies, 
As if another chase were in the skies. 

Shxik., Venus and Adonis, 1. 606. 
To spend upt, to use up ; consume Improvidently ; waste. 

lliere is treasure to be desired and oil in the dwelling 
of the wise ; but a foolish man spendeth it up. 

Prov. xxi. 20. 

n. inirans. 1. To pay or lay out; make ex- 
penditure of money, means, strength, or any- 
thing of value. 

He spendeth, jousteth, maketh fosteynynges. 

Chaucer, Troll us, iii. 1718. 
Get ere thou spend, then shalt thou bid 
Thy friendly friend good morrowe. 

B€S)ees Book(E. E. T. S.X p. tW. 
To spend in all things else, 

But of old friends to be most miserly. 

Lowell, Under the Willows. 

2. To be lost or wasted; be dissipated or con- 
sumed; go to waste: as, the candles spend fast. 


The sound spenddh and is dissipated in the open air. 

Bacon, Nat. HUt., 1 129. 

3. Specifically, to emit semen, milt, or spawn. 
See fment, 2. 

spend?^ (spend), V. t. [A var. of spen,^ To 
span; g^sp with tho hand or fingers, ffallU 
weU. [I^ov. Eng.] 

He sawe the Duglas to tho deth was dyght, 
HespeTidyd a spear, a trust! tre. 

Hunting qf the Cheviot (Child's Ballads, VII. 87> 

Bpendable (spen'da-bl), a, [< spend'^ + -ahle.^ 
That may be spent; proper to be used for cur- 
rent needs: as, spendable income. [Rare.] 

Bpend-all (spend'&l), n. [< spend^, v,, + obj. 
alt] A spendthrift; a prodigal. 

Nay, thy wife shall be enamored of some spend-alt 
which shall wast all os licentiously as thou hast heaped 
together laboriously. Man in tlw Moone ( 160{>X (Nares.) 

Bp61ld6r (8pen'd6r), n, [< ME. speuderc, spen'- 
oare; < ^endX + -cri.] One who or that which 
sgends or wastes; used absolutely, a spend- 


You've been a spendetr, a vain spender; wasted 
Your stock of credit and of wares unthriftily. 

Ford, Fancies, II. 1. 

Very rich men in England are much freer spendrr/r than 
they are here. The American, VI. 217. 

Bpending (spen'ding), n. [< ME. spendyng, 
spendynge; verbal ii . of spend, v.] 1 , The act of 
paying out money. — 2t. Ready money; cash; 
means. 

Yf thou fayle ony spendynge, 

(’oni to Rohyn Hode. 

Lytdl Geste of Bobyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 92). 

3. Beminal emission. 

Bpending-money (spen'ding-mun'^i), n. Money 
provide or ust‘d for small personal expenses : 
pocket-money for incidental outlay. 

8pending-Silvert(8p«n'ding-8il''ver),w. [< ME. 
spending-siher ; < spending + silver.'] Money 
for expenses; spending-money; cash. 

And spending sUcer hadde he ryght ynow'. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 7. 
For of thy spendynge sylcer, monk, 

'rheroof wyll I ryght none. 

Lytell Geste of liohyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 87). 

Bpendthrift (spend'thri ft), w. and a. [< spends , 
V., 4- ohj. thrift] I. w. One who spends lav- 
ishly, iinproviilently, or foolishly ; an unthrifty 
spender ; a prodigal. 

Whut pleasure can the miser’s fondled hoard, 

Or spendthrift's prodigal excess, afford? 

Cotvper, In Memory of John Thornton. 

II. a. Wastefully spending or spent; lavish; 
improvident ; wasteful ; prodigal : as, a fipend- 
thrift heir ; spendthrift ways. 

And then this siiould ” is like a spendthrift sigh, 
That hurts by easing. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 12.‘t 

Spendthrift alike of money and of wit. 

Couper, ’I'able-Talk, 1. 684. 

spendthrifty (spend'thHFti), a. [< spendthrifl 
+ -//!.] Lavish; wasteful; prodigal. [Rare.] 

Spendthrifty, unclean, and rufllan-like courses. 

Rogers, Naaman the Syrian, p 611. 


SpenBO (spens), n. [Also spence; < ME. spense, 
Spence, < OF. spense, s^pence, espenst, e.rpense, 
expense (see expense); in ME. part ly hy apher- 
esis from dUpense, < OF. despen.se, expense, also 
a larder, buttery, etc., < despendre, s]>end: see 
expense, dispense, and cf. spends, .sjpenser.] If. 
Expense ; oxi>enditure of money. 

So he sped hym by Rpies. iV sjtense of his gode. 

That the lady fro hir li>r<l lyuely he stale. 

Destruefwu of ')'rnif(K. E. T. H.), 1. 18692. 


For better is <;ost uimm) somewhat worth than spenm 
upon nothing worth. 

Ascham, 'Toxophilus (cd. 1864), p. 115. 


2. A buttery; a larder; a cellar or other place 
where provisions are kej>t. [Obsolete and prov. 
Eng.] 

A1 viiiolent as bottle in the spence. 

Chaucer, Suromoner’s Tale, 1. 223. 


Yn the sttence, a taliell planke, and ij. sylwes [Bhelves]. 

fJnglish Gilds(U. E. T. 8.), p. 827. 


Bluff Harry broke into the spence, 

And turn’d the cowls adrift 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 


3, Tho apartment of a house where the fam- 
ily sit and oat. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
spenserf (S}>en's6r), n, [Also spencer; Sc. 
sponsor : < ME. spenser, spencere, spensere, also 
(iespenser, < OF. despender, desitensier (ML. dis- 
pensarius), dispenser, spenser, < despensc, ex- 
pense: sec dispenser, spense. Hence the sur- 
names Spencer, Sfpenser^ A steward or butler; 
a dispenser. 

Cesar heet his spenser xove the Greke his money. 

Treviso, tr. of Higden's Polychrouicun, IV. 809. 


The speneer came with keyes in bis hand. 

Opened the doore and them at dinner fand. 

Henryson, Moral Fables, p. 12. 

SpenBeriaxi (spen-se'ri-an), a. and n. [< Spen- 
ser (see dbf. and spenser) + -i-an.] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to the English poet Edmund 
Spenser (died 1599); specifically, noting the 
stymie of versification adopted by Spenser in his 
^‘Faerie Queeiie.’’ It consists of a strophe of eight 
decasyllabic lines and an Alexandrine, with three rimes, 
the first and third line forming one, the second, fourth, 
fifth, and seventh another, and the sixth, eighth, and 
ninth the third. It is the stateliest of English measures, 
and is used by Thomson in his "Castle of Indolence,” by 
Byron in his "Childe Harold,” etc. 

n. ». The }>oetical measure of Spenser’s 
^^FaerieQueeno”; a Spenserian verse or stanza. 
O. W. Holmes, Poetry. 

Bpent (spent), p. a, [Pp. of spends, r.] 1 . Nearly 
or quite exhausted or worn out; having lost 
force or vitality; inefficient; impotent: gen- 
erally in a comparative sense. A spent deer or 
other animal is one that has been chased or wounded 
nearly to death. A spent baU is a flying ball (from a gun) 
that has so nearly lost its impulse as to be unable to pene- 
trate an object struck by it, though it may occasionally 
inflict a dangerous contused wound. A spent bill qf lading 
or other commercial document is one that has fulfilled its 
purpose and should be canceled. 

The forme of his style there, compared with Tallies 
writyng, is but eueti the talke of a spent old man. 

Ascham, The Bcholcrnaster, p. 152. 

Mine eyes, like spe^it lamps glowing out, grow heavy. 

Fletcher, Sea Voyage, Hi. 1. 

2. Exhausted by spending or spawning; offish, 
having s);>awned. 

speos (spo'os), n, [< Gr. ankog, a cave.] In 
Egypt archeeot, a temple or part of a temple, 
or a tomb of some architectural importance, as 
distinguished from a mere tunnel or syTingo, 
excavated in the solid rock ; a grotto-temple or 
tomb, as at Boni-Hassau (see cut under hypo- 
geum) and Abou Simbel (Ipsamboul). "'I’he 
larger spoos of Abou Simbel is about 169 feet deep, and 
has all the parts of a complete open-air Egyptian temple. 

Speotyto (spe-ot'i-to), n. [NI.I. (dlogor, JH42), 
< (j|r. ankog, a cave, + rvrw, the night-owl.] An 
American genus of Strigidm, containing several 
species of small long-legged earless owls which 
live in treeless regions and burrow in tho 
ground, as S. cvnienlaria of the pampas of South 
America and S. hypogmi of the prairies of west- 
ern North America; the burrowing owls. A variety 
of th(i latter also inhabits Florirla, and the genus is like- 
wise represented in the West Indices. S. hjfpog/ra is tho 
species which is found in association with prairie-dogs and 
spermophiles, giving rise to many exaggerated accounts 
of the relation between the bird and the mammal. These 
owls were formerly placed in the genus Athene, and were 
also called Pholeoptynx. Sec cuts under owl. 

spert, r. t A variant, of spar^. 

sperable^t (spe'ra-bl), a. [< L. sperahilU, that 
may he hoped for, < sperare, hope, < spes, hope.] 

( ’ajiahle of being hoped for ; affording grounds 
of hope. 

Wherln, suerly percoaving his own cause not speraUc, 
he dotli Imnorably and wisely. 

Sir W. Cecil (Juno 8, 1.565), in Ellis’s Hist. Letters, 2d ser., 

[clxxii. 

Bp6rable'‘^t, n. An obsolete form of sparable. 

speraget, n. Same as sparage. 

speraietCspe'rat), a. [< L. speratus, pp. of spe- 
rare, hope.] Hoped for; not hopeless: op- 
posed to desperate, in old law, in detemiijiing whether 
debts to a testator, the right to collect which devolved 
upon the executor, were assets to be accounted for by him, 
though not collected, regard had to he had to their charac- 
ter, whether they were sperato or desperate. 

Bperclet, r. A Midtlle Englisli form of sparlcle. 

Bpsret* An old spelling of spear'^, speer^, 
sphere, 

Spergula(sp6r'gu-lil), n. [NL.(Dillcniu8,l719), 
named from its scattering its seeds; < L. spar- 
gerc, scatter: see sparge.] A genus of poly- 
petalous plants, of the order Varyophyllacest'^ 
and tri he .^1 Isi nesf. it is characterized i>y the presence 
of small scarloiis stipules, l»y flowers with five styles alter- 
nate with the five si-pals, and by a one-celled capsule with 
its five valves oi)posite the sepals. There arc 2 or .3 species, 
widely scattered through temperate reglonstdeither hemi- 
sphere, and especially abundant in fields and cultivated- 
places of the Old World. They arc annual herbs with 
dichotomous or clustered branches, the swollen and suc- 
cnlent axils bearing apparent whorls of awl-sliapial leaves. 
The small white or pink flowers form rncenie-like cymes 
with conspicimuB pedicels. 'Phe species are known by the 
general nuiiie of spurry, sometimes sandweed. 

Spergularia(8per-gri-ia'i*i-a),w. [NL. (Persoon, 
1805), < Spergnla + -aria.] A g(‘nus of polypeta- 
louN plants, of the order ( •aryophyllacesesi’ad. tribe 
Alsim'tV. It is distinguished from the allied genus Spet- 
gula by its tlu'ee styles and three-valved capsule, and diners 
from Arenarin, to whicli it was formerly referred, in tho 
possession of stipules. There are 8 or 4 species, scattered 
through temperate regions, especially along salt-marshes 
and shores. They are cuninionly diffuse herbs, small and 
often succulent, with thread-like or linear leaves, ufteo, as 
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In Spergula, with secondary clnsters of leaves forming ap- 
parent whorls at the axils. The small flowers open in 
bright sunshine, and are white or rose-colored or common- 
ly purplish. The species are known as mnd^tpurry. At 
least 8 species are found on the Atlantic 'Coast of the 
United States. See Tissa. 

sperhawkt, Same as sparhawh for sparrow- 
hawk 

Sperket (sp^r'ket), n. [Also spirket; origin ob- 
scure . ] A large hooked wooden peg, not much 
curved, to hang saddles, harness, etc., on. Hal- 
iiwelL [Prov. Eng.] 

High on the mirket there it hung. 

Bloomfield f The Horkey. (Davies.) 

Bperling (sp6r'ling), n» Same as iparlinf/^. 

Bperm^ (^6rm), n, [< ME. spernWyCOF. sp/jrmey 
Hparnuif F. sperma = Sp. Pg. esperma = It. sper- 
mUy < Jj. HpcrmOy < Gr. cirlppa ((J7r6ppar-)y seed, 
< amipEiVy sow. Cf. spore*^,'] The male seed of 
any kind, as the semen or seminal fluid of the 
higher vertebrates, the male spawn or milt of 
the lower vertebrates, or the seminal elements 
of any animal, containing the male germs, or 
spermatozoa. 

Sperm*'^ (sp6rm), n. [Abbr. oi spermaeetL'] 1. 
Bame as spermaceti, — 2. A sperm-whale. — 3. 
Sperm-oil. 

Sperma (sp^r'mg.), n. Same as semen (which 
see). 

spermaceti (sp^r-ma-set'i or -se'ti), n, and a. 
[Formerly or dial, also, in corrupt forms, par- 
macetiy parmacetUy parmacettyy panfuicityy par- 
madtty. etc.; < F. spermaceti = Bp. e^emia- 
eeti sz Pg. espermacete = It. spermaceti^ < NL. 
spcrmacetiy lit. ‘whalers 8eod,Hihe substance hav- 
ing been regarded as the spawn of the whale ; < 
L. sperma, seed, + ceti, gen. of cetus, < Gr. /f^roc, 
whale : see Cete^.'] I. w. A peculiar fatty sub- 
stance contained in the characteristic adipose 
tissue of the cavity of the head of the sperm- 
whale or cachalot, PUyseter or Catodan macro- 
eephalus, and related cetaceans. During the life 
of the animal the spennacetl is in a fluid state, and when 
the head is opened has the appearance of an oily white 
liquid. On exposure to the air the spemiaceti concretes 
and precipitates from the oil, from which it may then be 
aeparated. After being purified by an elaborate process 
the spermaceti coticretes Into a white, crystallized, brittle, 
semi-transparent unctuous substance, nearly inodorous 
and insipid. It dissolves in boiling alcohol, and as the 
solution cools it is deposited in perfectly pure lamellated 
orvstalM. In this state it is called eetin. Spermaceti is a 
mixture of various fatty acids and derivatives of the acids. 
It is bland and demulcent, but in medicine it is chiefly em- 
ployed externally as an ingredient in ointments, cerates, 
and cosmetics. It has also been largely used in the manu- 
facture of candles. 


By this [fallacy of ^Equivocation] are they deluded who 
conceive spermaceti \8perma Caeti, Pseud. Ep., 1040], which 
is found about the head, to be the spawn of the whale. 

Sir T. Broume, Vulg. Err., 11. 1. 

II. «. 1. Pertaining to, derived from, or com- 
posed of spermaceti or sperm. — 2. Producing 
or yielding spermaceti, as the sperm-whales. — 
BpermaceU ointment, bee ointmeru. 

8permaceti-oil (sp^r-ma-set'i-uil), n, Bperm- 
oil. 

spermaceti-whale (sper-ma-set'i-hwal), n. A 
sperm-whale. 

8p|6rmacoce (sp6r-ma-ko'se), n. [NL. (Dille- 
nitxs, 1732), so called" in allusion to the carpels 
pointed with one or more calyx-teeth; < Gr. 
enippa, seed, germ, + dawxv, a point, < mij, a 
point, anything sharp.] A genus of rubiaceous 
plants, type of the tribe Spermacoc^m. it is char- 
acterized by flowers with from two to four calyx-lubes 
sometimes with smaller teeth between, a small two-cleft 
or capitate stigma, and a dry fruit of two carpels which 
separate when ripe and are each or only one of them 
open, one often retaining the membranous axis. There 
are about 175 species, scattered through tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, and particularly common in America. 
They are annual or perennial herbs or low nndershrubs, 
with smooth, mugh, or hairy stems, commonly with four- 
angled branchlets. Thef bear opposite leaves, which are 
either sessile or petioled, membranous or coriaceous, 
nerved or feather-velnod. The stipules are united with 
the petioles into a bristle-bearing membrane or sheath. 
The small sessile flowers ore solitary in the axils or vari- 
ously olustered, often in dense axillary and terminal heads, 
and are white, pink, or blue. In allusion to the heads, 
the species are called button-weed. Five species occur 
In the United States all southern and summer-flower- 
ing and with a short white corolla ; S. glabra, the most 
common, extends into Ohio. Several species are in re- 
pute for medicinal properties, especially as substitutes 
for ipecacuanha, for which A /erruffinea and S. Poaya 
are used in Brazil, and iSf. verticillata in the West Indies. 
The root of S. hispida Is used as a sudorific in India. 

SpermacoceSB (sp^r-ma-ko'se-e), pi, [NL. 
(Ohaniisso and Bchleclitendal, 1828), < Sperma- 
coce + -esc. (shortened for Spermacoceem),'] A 
trib« of rubiaceous plants, of which Spermacoce 
is the type, embracing 18 other genera, chiefly 
natives of tropical or subtropical America. 

spermaduct (sp^r'ma-dukt), n. [< NL. sperma- 
auotus, irreg. ( Gr. dirippa, seed, + L. diictus, a 


duct : see duet"] A spermatic duet, or sperm- 
duct; a male gonaduot or seminal passage; a 
hollow tubular or vesicular organ in the male, 
serving to convey or detain sperm or semen. 
It is connected in some way with the spermary, from 
which it carries off the sperm, and in many animals Is 
specifically called the vas deferens. But it is a more com- 
prehensive term, including the whole of the male gener- 
ative passages, of whatever kind. Also spermaductus, 
spermtduot, 

spermagone (sp^r'ma-gon), n. Same as sper- 
mogone, 

spermagonitim (sp6r-ma-g5'ni-um), n. Same 
as spermogonium, 

spermalist (sp^r'marlist), n. [< spermX + -al + 
-/«f.] Aspermist. " 

spermangittm (gp6r-man'ji-um), w.; pi. sper- 
mangia (-ft) . [NL., < Gr. aireppa, seed, sperm, 4- 
ayyelov, vessel.] In Algse, a receptacle contain- 
ing the spores; same as conce^Aacley 2 (0). 
spermapAyte (sp^r'ma-fit), n. Bee svernwphyfc, 
spermarium (8p6r-ma''ri-um), w.; pi. spermaria 
(-il). [NL., < L. spermay seed, 4* -arium,‘\ A 

spoitnary: used in distinction from ovarium, 
Spermary (spftr'ma-ri), n. ; pi. spermaries (-riz). 
[< NL. spermarium,^ The male germ-gland or 
essential sexual organ, of whatever character: 
the sperm-gland, or spermatic organ, or seminal 
gonad, in which spermatozoa are generated, in 
its specialized condition in the higher animals 
known as the testis or testicle. The term is used 
in distinction from mary, both spermaries and 
ovaries being gonads. Also spermarium, 
spermatempliraxis (spCr^^ma-tem-frak'sis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. amppa^T-), seed,* + eptppdooeiVy ob- 
struct: see emphracUc,'] Obstruction to the 
discharge of semen. 

spdrma&eca (^6r-ma-the'ka), n,; pi. sperma- 
thecsB (-so). [NL., irreg. < Gr. ankppoy seed, 4- 

OijKriy a case. Cf. spermothcca,'] A spermatic 
case, capsule, or sheath; a receptacle for se- 
men ; specifically, the seminal receptacle in the 
female, as of various insects and other inverte- 
brates, which receives and conveys or detains 
the sperm of the male. More correctly sper- 
matotheca. Bee cuts under Heridrocoilay ovari- 
oUy and Ehabdocaila, 

Bpermathecal (sp^r-ma-the'kal), a, [< fg)er- 
matheca 4- -al,"] Of or ‘pertaining to a sperma- 
theca : as, a spermathecal duct or vesicle. 

On reaching the point where the spermathecal duct do- 
bouches, they [ova] ore impregnated by the apermutozoa 
which escape now from the apermatheca and meet the 
ova. Encyc. Brit.., XVI. 058. 

spermatia, n. Plural of spermatium, 
spermatic (Sp^'r-mat'ik), a, [< OF. (and F.) 
spermatique = Sp. espcrmdtico =r Pg. espermati- 
co = It. spermatico, \ L. spermaticus. < Gr. anep- 
pariKo^y < amppay seed: see spmwi.j 1. Of or 
pertaining to sperm, or male seed, in general ; 
containing spermatozoa, or consisting of ^erm 
or semen; seminal: aSy spermatic Huia, — 2. Se- 
creting spermatozoa ; generating or producing 
semen; seminal, as a spermary, — 3. Connected 
with or related to the spermary, or essential 
male organ ; subservient to the male function ; 
testicular: as, spermatic vesHeh ; the spermatic 
cord. — 4. In hot,, resembling or of the nature 
of spermatia : as, spermatic filaments ; sper- 
gelatin. — 5. Figuratively, seiflinal ; ger- 
minal; fructifying. [Rare.] 

I find certain books vital and spermatic, not leaving the 
reader what he was ; he shuts the book a richer man. 

Emerson, Books. 

Extemal spennatlc fasoia. Same as intereolumnar 
fascia (which see, under /osoia).— External spermatlo 
nerve, the genital branph of the genitocrural nerve. It 
supplies the cremaster muscle.— Internal spermatic 
fascia. Same as inf undibuliform fascia (which see, under 
/a«aa).— Spermatic artery, any artery supplying a tes- 
tis or other spennary, corresponding to an ovarian artery 
of the female. In man the spermatic arteries are two long 
slender ai'teries arising from the abdominal aorta a little 
below the renal arteries, and passing fdong each spermatic 
cord, to bo distributed to the testes.— itoermatic cal- 
culus, a concretion sometimes found in the seminal vesi- 
cles.— Spermatic canal. (a) The inguinal canal. (b)Any 
spermatic duct, as the vas deferens.— Spermatic car- 
tridge. 8 ameas«pm?uitop/u>r 0 .— Spermatic cord. See 
cordK^ Spermatic cyst in patfid,, a cyst arising in the 
testicle near the epididymis, and filled with fluid in which 
are often found spermatozoa, crystals, etc. See spermato- 
csfa.— dermatic duct. Same as spermaduct,— Bper- 
matic filament, a spermatozoon.— Spermatic gela^, 
in bat., a gelatinous substance in sperniogonia which when 
wet aids in the expulsion of the spermatia.— Spermatic 
logos. Seefo<7(M.— Spermatic plexus Of nerves. See 
pfojpua.— Spermatlo plexus of veins, a thick plexus of 
convoluted vessels formed in the spermatic cord by the ve- 
nee comites of the spermatic arteries. These veins coalesce 
after leaving the inguinal canal, and empty into the vena 
oava inferior of the right side and the renal vein of the left 
aide. This venous plexus corresponds to the ovarian ve- 
nous plexus of the |emale, and is specifioally known aa 
the pampiniform pUms, When varicose, it constitutes a 
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varieoeeh or einoesle, an extremely common affection, 
most frequent on the left side.— Bpsrmatic XStS. Same 
as rete vasotUosum testis (which sec, under rete).— fipsT- 
matlo sac, a sac containing a number of spennatoaoa 
packed or bundled togethei*, to be discharged on rupture 
of the sac. 

Spennatical (spSr-mat'i-kal), a. [< spermaUe 
4* -af.] Bame as spermatic. Bacon, 
spermatiogenotui (Bp^r-ma-sbi-oj'e-nus),*a. [< 
nL. spermatium 4- Gr. -yt'vrjt;, producing: see 
-genotis,'] In hot, producing or bearing sper- 
matia: as, a spermatiogenous surface. 

On the contrary, they are disk-shaped or cushion- shaped 
bodies with the ipermaHogenous surface folded into deep 
sinuous depressions. J>e Bary, Fungi (trana), p. 1141. 

spermatiophore (sp6r-ma'shi-o-for), n, [< NL. 
spermatium 4- Gr. ^6poq, < (ftipeiv = E. heart,'] In 
hot, a structure bearing a spermatium. 
gpermatism (S[^r'ma-tizm), n, [< spermat(ize) 
4- -is^n,] 1. Emission of semen; a seminal 

discharge. — 2. Same as spermism, 
spenuatist (sp6r'ma-tist), n, [< Gr. oirkppa(r-), 
seed, 4- -ist] Bame as spermist, 
spermatium (sp^r-ma'sht-um), n, ; pi. tmerma- 
tia (-ft). [NL., < Gr. anfppa, seed.] In oot,, an 
excoedinf^y minute cylindrical or rod-shaped 
body in fun^, produced like spores in cup-like 
organ s called spermogonia. The spermatia are con- 
jectured to be the male fertilizing organs, although the 
male sexual function of all spermatia in fungi has not 
been demonstrated. In more technical language a sper- 
matium is a “male non-inotile gamete conjugating with 
the trichogyne of a procarp " (Ooebd). 

spermatize (8p6r'ma-tiz), r, i,; pret. and pp. 
spermatised, ppr. spermatising, [< Gr. cTreppari- 
Cnv, sow, yield seed, < airf-ppa, seed: seespeml.] 
To yield male sperm or seed; have a seminal 
emission ; discharge semen, 
spermatoat, n. Plural of spermatodn, Owen, 
spermatoal (sp6r-ma-t6'al), a, [< spermato(dn) 
+ -at] Pertaining to a'spermatofin. Owen, 
spermatoblast (sper'ma-to-bl&st), n, [< Gr. 
aTTtppa(T-), seed, + jiAaordij yhwd, sprout, ^oot.] 
The bud or germ of a spermatozofin ; a genninal 
blastema whence spermatozoa are produced. 
Spoimatoblasts form a layer of nucleated and nucleolated 
cells In the seminal tubules, which proliferates or pro- 
jeots into the lumen of the tubule with often a lobed or 
digitate end ; and from eveiy lobe a spermatozoon devel- 
ops and is discharged, leaving a branching stump of the 
spermatoblast. Also spemwhlasi, nematoblast. 

spermatoblastic (8t)6r'Tna-to-bla8"tik), a, [< 
spermatoblast + -ir.j Of or pertaining to sper- 
matoblasts or the formation of spermatozoa; 
germinal or budding, as a structure which de- 
velops spermatozoa. Also spermohlasUe, 
spermatocele (sp^r'ma-to-sel), n, [< Gr. enkp- 
fia(T-), seed, + KyAy, a tumor.] A retention- 
cyst of the epididymis or testicle containing 
spermatozoa. 

spermatocyst (sp^r'ma-to-sist), n, [< NL. sper- 
matocysUSyi Gr. ankppa(T-), seed, 4* Kvarig, blad- 
der: see (yyst,] 1. In anal., a seminal vesicle. 
— 2. Ixi patliol,, a spermatic cyst or sac. See 
spermatic, 

spermatocystic (spfer^ma-ta-sis' tik), a, [< sper- 
matocyst 4- -4C.] Containing spermatozoa, as a 
cyst ; of the nature of a spermatocyst. 
spermatocystidium (spar^^ma-to-sis-tid'i-um), 
n,; pi. spermatocystidia (-a). ’ [l^L., < Gr. airkp- 
pa(T-), seed, 4* kvoti^, bladder, -f dim. -iSiov,] 
In hot, same as antheridium. Hedwig, 
spermatocystis (spar^ma-to-sis'tis), n, [NL. : 
see spermatoeust'] Same as spermatocyst 
spermatocystitis (spar^'^ma - to - sis - tr tis), n, 
[NL., < spermatocystis 4* -iiis,] Inflammation 
of the seminal vesicles. 

spermatocytal (sper''ma-t6-Bi'tal), a, [< sper- 
matocyte 4- -at] Of or pertaining to sperma- 
tocytes ; of the nature of a spermatoevte. 
spermatoc^e (8p6r'ma-t0-sit), n, [< iUj, sper- 
matium 4* Gr. Kirog, a hollow; see cyte,] 1, In 
hot, the mother-cell of a spermatozooid. 

The protoplazm In each of the two cells of the antherid- 
ium I in Salvinia] contracts and by repeated bipartition di- 
vides into four roundish primordial cells (spermatocytes), 
each of which produces a spermatozoid. 

Goebel, Special Morphology of Hants (tran 8 .X p. 28a 

2. The cell whose nuclear chromatin and cell- 
protoplasm become respectively the head and 
tail of the spermatozodn : synonymous with 
spermatoblast, Flemming, 

These spermaboaytM may either all develop into sper- 
matozoa (MammalsX or a single spermatocyte may become 
modified as a basilar cell (Plagiostome FishesX or a num- 
ber may form an envelope or cyst around the others (Am- 
phibians and Fidies). Eneye, Brit, XX.^2. 

spermatogemma (sp^r^ma-to-jem'a), n,; pl. 
spermatogemmse (-e). [NL., < Gr. dnkppa(r-)f 

seed, 4- gemma, a bud.] A mass of spermato- 
cytes ; a multinuclear spermatic cyst; a kind ot 
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dpermatoblast. See also ^ermoaphere* Mnoye, 
Brit, XX. 412. 

apermat^anesiB (sp4r^ma-t5>jen'e-sis)» n. 
fNL., < Gr. a7rif>/ia(T-)f seed, + yhemg^ origin.] 
In hiol.f the formation or devel^ment of sper- 
matozoa. Huxley and Martin^ Klemontary Bi- 
ology, p. 301. 

spermatogenetlc (sp4r^marto-jf-net'ik), a. [< 
apermatagencm^ after genetic J] Of or pertain- 
ing to spermatogenesis ; exhibiting or charac- 
terized oy spermatogenesis : as, a epermatoge- 
netic process or result ; a spermatogenetictheory. 
Bncyc, Brit^ XX. 412. 

apermatogenouB (spOr-ma-toj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. 
<nrkpfia{T-)j seed, 4* produciiig: see 

noue,"] Producing spermatozoa, 
spematogeny (spOr-ma-toj'e-ni), w. [< Or. 
eiTef)fia(T-)f seed, 4- -ytveia, < ,^yevyc, producing: 
see -geny.’] The generation or production of 
spermatozoa ; spermatogenesis, 
spermatogonium (sp6r^ma-to-g6'ni-um), n , ; pi. 
spermatogonia (-ft). [NL., < Gr. antppa{T-)y 

seed, + yovijy generation.] If. In 6o«., same 
Q,B pycnidium^ 1. — 2. A primitive or formative 
seminal cell, forming a kind of sperm-morula, 
or spermosphore composed of spermatoblasts 
or spermatocytes, which in turn give rise to 
spermatozooids. La Valette SL George, 
spermatoid (sp6r'ma-toid), a. [< Gr. trrr/p- 
/za(T-), seed, 4- tMof, form.] Resembling sperm, 
or male seed; sperm-like; of the nature of 
sperm; spermatic or seminal, 
spermatological (sp^r-^'m^to-loj'i-kal), a. [< 
spcrmatolog-y + -tr-a/.] Of or pertaining to 
spermatology. Also spermological, 
spermatologist (sper-ma-tol'o-jist), n, [< sper- 
matohg-y 4* -w^.] One who is versed in sper- 
matology. Also spermologiHt. 
spermatology (sp^r-ma-toro-ji), n. [< Gr. 
anfppa(T-)y seed, 4- -h)yiay < Xeye/v, speak: see 
•ology,] The doctrine or body of facts and 
opinions regarding sperm, semen, or the male 
elements of procreation, as those of spermato- 
genesis or sperraatogeny. Also sjyermology. 
apermatomere (8p6r'raa-to-mer), n. [< Gr. 
eK('pfia(T-), seed, + plpogy part.] One of the 
parts into which the male or female pronucdous 
of an ovum may divide after fertilization. 

Two of thocio ^'residual globuleb “ are, according to them, 
expelled by the nmrrnatomereM daring their unclear meta- 
morphuBls preceding division. 

Micros. Science f XXVI. 697. 


[< Gr. 
A kind 
Also 


spermatodnt (sp^r-ma-to'on), w.; pi. sperma- 
ioa (-ft). [< Gr. antppaij-), seed, 4* an 

The nucleus of a sperm-cell or sperma- 
tozodn ; a coll which stands in the relation of 
such a nucleus, as that out of or from which a 
spermatozoon may be developed ; a spermato- 
blast. 

Spermatophilus (sp6r-raa-tof'i-lus), w. [NL. 
(Wagler, 1830), emended from Sx^ermophilus.^ 
Same as Spermophilus. 

Bpermatopnoral (spc3r-ma-tof'o-ral), a, [< sper~ 
matophore 4- -ah'] Of the character of or per- 
taining to a spermatophore. Huxley and Mar- 
tiHy Elementary Biology, p. 291. 

Bpermatophore (sp^r'ma-to-fdr), w. [< Gr. 
onkppa{T-)j seed, 4* <j>kpeiv = E. heart.] A spe- 
cial case, capsule, or sneath containing sperma- 
tozoa; specihcally, one of the peculiar sper- 
matic cysts of cephalopods (also called spermatic 
or seminal cartridge^ seminal rope, or filament of 
Necdham)j usually forming a long cylindrical 
structure in which several envelops may bo dis- 
tinguished. The contents of such u sperm atophore 
are not exclusively seminal, for in the hinder part of each 
there Is a special substance, the explcKling mass, which 
serves to disciiarge the packet of spermatozoa. I'hese are 
invested in a special tubular tunic, and packed In the front 
part of the spermatophore, like a charge of shot in a car- 
tridge in front of the powder. Behind this packet of sperm 
the exploding mass forms a spiral coil, which extends 
through the greater part of the spermatophore and is con- 
tinuous behind with the coat of the latter. When the 
spermatophore is wetted it swells up and bursts, through 
the force of the spring coiled inside, and the spermatozoa 
are discharged with considerable force. A spermatophore 
thus offers a striking analogy to the nematophore or 
thread-cell of a coelentorate, though the object attained is 
not urticatioii or nettling, hut a seminal emission and con- 
sequent impregnation of the female. A spermatophore 
of some sort, less complex than that of cephalopods, is 
very commonly found In several olasses of Invertebrates. 

SpermatophoroUB (sp^r-ma-tof'o-rus), a. [As 
spermatophore 4- ~ous,'\ Bearing or conveying 
iled, sperm, or spermatozoa; spermatogenous; 
cieminif erous ; specifically, bearing sperm as a 
spermatophore ; of or pertaining to a sperma- 
tophore ; spermatophoral. 
spermatorrhea, spermatorrhoBa (sp^r^ma-ta- 
w. [NL. spermatorrhoea; < Gr. ankpiialr-), 
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seed, 4- fttlvy flow, run.] Involuntary seminal 
loss. 

spermatospore (spar^ma-to-spor), n. 
ankppa{r-)y seed, 4* oirdfHtgy a sowing.] 
of oeU which gives rise to spermatozoa. 
spermospore, 

Bpermatotheca (spar^ma-to-the'kjl), n. Same 
as spermatheca. 

BpermatOVIUn (sp6r-ma-t6'vum), w.; pi. sper- 
matova (-vft) [NL., < Gr. antppa{r^)y seed, 4- 
L. ovuMy egg.] A fecundated egg; an ovum 
after impregnation by spermatozoa, whence its 
substance consists of material from both pa- 
rents. Also spermovum. 

Spermatozoa (s^r^raa-to-zo'a), «. pi. [NL., 
pi. of spermatozoony v.] If. A supposed class 
or other group of animalcules ; sperm-animals ; 
so called before their nature was known, when 
they were regarded as independent parasitic or- 
ganisms.— 2. [/. c.] ViumX of .spermatozoon. 
Bpermatozoal (sp^r^ma-to-zo'al), a. [< 8X)er- 
matozoim 4- -ai.] Same as sperm aiozoau. 
BpermatOZOan ( sp6r^ma-to-z6'au ), a. and n . [< 
spermatozoon 4- -aw.] 1, a. Of the nature of a 
spermatozoon; of or pertaining to spcu'matozoa. 

II. w. A spermatozoon or spermatozooid. 
BpermatOZOiC (8p6r''ma-to-z6'ik), tt. [< sperma- 
tozoon 4- -*c.l Same as sjtermatozoan. 
spermatOZOid (sp^^r^ma-to-zo'id), a. and n. [< 
spermatozoon 4* -id^.] * See spermatozooid. 
spermatOZOidal (sper^ma-to-zo'i-dal), a. [< 
spermatozoon 4- -old 4* -a/.] Same as spermato- 
zooid. W. B. CarpentcTy Micros., $ 443. 
spermatozooid (sper'^ma-to-zo'oid), a. and n. 
[< spermatozoon 4- -oid.’] *1. a. Resembliug 
a spermatozobn ; 
of spermatozo- 
an nature or ai>- 
pearance. 

II. n. 1. A 
spormatozodn 
Von Siehold. 

Also, less com 
monly, spermaio- 
zoid. See zooid, 

— 2. In bot.y a 
male ciliated 
motile gamete 
produced in an 
an theridiu m: 
same as anther- 
ozoid. In this 

sense more commonly spermatozoid. 
cut under anther idimn. 

Bpermatozoon (sp^r^ma-to-zo'on), 11 . 'y pi. spev’ 
matozoa (-ft). [NL., < Gr. am'ppu{T-)y seed, 4- 
Qi^stVy an animal.] 1. One of the numberless 
microscopic bodies contained in semen, to 
which the seminal fluid owes its vitality, and 
which are the immediate and active moans of 
impregnating or fertilizing the ovum of the fe- 
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Sperui.'itozoa. 

M. four spt:rmatnz«».i of m.m ; A, twti of ape ; /?, two of rabbit. In 
each caie, i. bnMilcst view, II, piolile, «if k, kernel or nucleus of thc 
head, and »«, filaiucutous body, vtuliiii: in s. the Iouk slender tul. 

male ; a spermatic cell or filament ; a spermato- 
zoaii or spermatozooid. spermatozoa are the vital 
and essential pn)duct of a spermary, male gonad, or testis, 
as ova are of tne ovary or female gonad ; their production, 
or the ability to pmduce them, is the characteristic distinc- 
tion of the male from the female organism, whatever their 
8iz(} or shape or other physical character, and however vari- 
ous may be tlio organ in which they are produced. Sperma- 
tozoa, iiko rna, have the morphological value of the cell ; 
and a speiTnatoasoOn Is usually a cell in which a cell-wall, 
cell-contents, and cell-nucleus, with or without a nucleo- 
lus, may be distinguished. The form may be spherical, like 
the ovum, and indistinguishable therefrom by any physical 
character ; more frequently, and especially in the higher 
animals, these little bodies are shaped like a tadpole, with a 
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■mill spherical or discoldal head, a succeeding rod-like or 
bacillar part, and a long slender tail or caudal iUamenA 
capable of spontaneous vibratile movements, by means of 
which the spermatozoa swim actively in the seminal fluid, 
like a shoal of microscopic fishoa, every one seeking, In the 
passages of the female into which the fluid has been inject- 
ed, to discover the ovum in which to bury itself, in order to 
undergo dissolution in the substance of the ovum. Th<^ 
are smaller than the corresponding ovum, and sevenu 
or many of them may be embedded in one ovum. The 
actual union of spermatozoa with an ovum, and fusion of 
their respective protoplasms^ is required for impregnation, 
and is the consummation of sexual intercourse, to which 
all other acts and processes are simply ancillary or sub- 
servient. Spermatozoa may be killed by cold, or chemical 
or mechanical injury, like any other cells. These bodies, 
very similar to various animalcules, were discovered and 
named spermatozoa by l^eeuwonhoek in 1677 ; they were 
at first and long afterward regarded as independent or- 
ganisms, variously classed as paiasitic helminths or infu- 
sorians— such a view being held, for instance, by Von Baer 
so lute as 1827 or 1886. Von Siebold, who found them in 
various vertebrates, called them epermatozooids. Their 
true nature appears to have been first recognized by KOI- 
liker. Spermatozoa or their equivalents are diagnostic 
of the male sex under whatever conditions they exist, 
whetiier in male individuals separate from the female, or 
in those many hermaphrodite animals which unite the 
two sexes in one individual ; and the organ which pro- 
duces them is invariably a testis or its equivalent sper- 
mary, of whatever character. The male elements of the 
lowest animals, however, as Protozoa, do not ordinarily 
receive the name spermatozoa, this being sjiecially ap- 
plied to the more elaborate male cells of the character 
above described. The origination of spermatozoa has of 
late years been the subject of much research and discus- 
sion ; the details of the process, as observed in different 
animals, or under different conditions of investigation, 
together with conflicting doctrinal conclusions, have oc- 
canioned a large special vocabulary. See many words 
preceding and following this one. 

2t. [eap.\ A genus of animalcules. Von Baety 
1827. 

Bperm-ball (spferm'bftl), n. A spherical cluster 
of spermatozoa, such as occurs in some sponges. 
Eneyc. Brit.y XXII. 424. 

sperin-blastoderm (8p6rm'blas^to-d6rm), n. A 
blastodermic layer of formative ’spermatozoa 
composing the surface of a sperm-blastula. 
Bperm-blaBtula (sp^nn'blas^tiVlft), n. A sper- 
matic blastula, or hollow sphere whose surface 
is a layer of formative spermatozoa, 
sperm-cell (spfcrm 'sel), n. 1 , A spermatozofln : 
so eall(3(i from its morphological valence as a 
cell. — 2. A coll giving rise to spermatozoa; a 
spermatoblast or spermatocyte, 
spermet, n. An obsolete spelling of sjiermX. 
Bpermestes (8p6r-me8Hez), n. [NL. (Swain- 
son, 1837), said to be (irreg.) < Gr. arrippay seed, 

+ kadi t tv y eat.] The typical genus of Spermes- 
HtifTy containing six or eight species confined to 
Africa and Madagascar. Such are S. cucuttata, S. ■ 
poetisist, and S. Incolor. of the continent, and the Madagas- 
car S. nana. These little birds are closely related to Amo- 
dim, of which Spenmstes is often rated as a subgenus. 

Spermestinse (spt'ir-mes-ti'nc), n. pi. [NL., 
(spermestes 4- -inte.'] An extensive subfamily 
of Vloceidspy named from the genus Spermestes. 
The very numerous species, about 150, are chiefly African 
and Asiatic, but some of them extend to Australia and va- 
rious Polynesian islands. Among tliem are the ainada^ 
vats and estrilds. Loading genera are Lagonosticta, Sper- 
mospiza, Pyrenestes, Estrelda, and Amadina. See cut un- 
der Senegal. 

Bpermestine (sp^^r-mos'tin), a. Of, or having 
characters of, the Spermestinm. 

Bpermic (spfer'mik), a. [< sperm^^ 4- -jc.] Same 
as spermatic. 

Bpennidiumt (sp^r-mid'i-um), n,\ pi. spermidia 
(-ft). [NJj., < L. spermoy seed, germ, + -idium.'] 
In hot.y same as achenium, 1. 

Bpenniduct (sp^r'mi-dukt), n. [< L. spermay 
sperm, 4* ductuSy a duel : see duct. Cf. sper- 
maduct.^ A passage for the eonvevanee of 
sperm in the female of Echinoi'hynchus. See 
the quotation. [Rare.] 

From the lower end of the ovarium fof the female of 
Echinorhynchus] two short oviducts, or rather spermi- 
ducts, arise, and almost immodudely unite into a sort of 
uterus, which is continued into the vagina. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert , p. ,'>.66. 

Bperxnin (sp^^r'min), n. f< sperm^ 4- -in*^.'] A 
noii-poisoiious alkaloid (C 2 H 6 N) obtained from 
sputum, human semen, organs of lonceniic pa- 
tients, and alcoholic anatomical preparations. 
Bpermism (sp6r'mizm), n. [< sperm^ 4- -mw.] 
The theory or doctrine that the male sperm 
contains the whole germ of the future animal, 
which develops entirely from a spermatozofin, 
the ovum serving merely us a mold or matrix; 
animalculism. Also sjtermatism . 

Bpermist (sper'mist), n, [< sperm^ 4- One 
who holds the theory of spermism or sperraa- 
tism; an animalculist: tlie opposite of ovulist. 
Bee iltcory of incasemen t, under incasement. Also 
spermatist. 

sperm-kemel (spftrm'k^r'-'nel), n. Same as sper- 
mococcus. 
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sperm-morula (sp^rm'mor^^-ia), n. A sper- 
matic morula; a mulberry-mass of formative 
spermatozoa. 

sperm-nucleus (sp^rm'uu^kle-us), w. 1. The 
nucleus of a spermatozodn ; * a* spermoooccus 
or sperm-kemol. — 2. In &of., the nucleus of a 
male gamete, which coalesces with the nucleus 
of an obsphore to form a germ-nucleus. Goehel, 
spermoblast (sp^r^mo-blkst), n. Same as sper- 
maloblaftt. 

spermoblastic (Bi)6r-mo-bla8'tik), a. 8ame as 
ftperniatobUisHc, 

spermocarp (sp6r'mo-kaij>), n, [< Gr. amp/my 
seed, + Kafjirdgy fruit.] In hoty the so-called 
fruit ” in the Characcm and certain confervoid 
algaa. it is the fertilized and matured female organ witli its 
variously formed covering or pericarp and accessory cells. 
The fruit*' of the CAarace/e lias also been called the an- 
theridium, tiporangium, enveloped oogonium, and eporo^ 
phydium, by different authors. Spornphydium seems the 
preferable term. See these various words, (’ompare sporo- 
eafp. See cuts under antheridium and conceptacle. 

spermococcus (sp6r-mo-kok'us), w. ; pi. spermo- 
cocci (-si). [WL., < GV. (Tiripfidy seed, + K/mKoCy 

^aiu, berry.] The nucleus of a sponnatozobn ; 
it consists of the head of the sperm-animalcule, 
excepting its thin outer layer. Also aperm- 
hernel, 

Spennoderm(sp6r'mo-d6rm), M. [< Qr.ampfia, 
seed, + iUppuy skin.] In bot.y the integument 
of a seed in the aggregate; projierly, same as 
testa. 

spermogastrula (sper-mo-gas'tro-rn), w.; pi. 
spermoqastrulfe (-le). fNL., < L. sperma (see 
spermX) 4* NIj. {jnsirnla, (j. v.] A sperm-blas- 
tula which has "undergone a kind of gastrula- 
tion. 

Spermogone (sp^r^mo-gon), n. [< NL. spermo- 
(fmiiuni.] In bot.y saine hb spermopouimn ; also 
employed by some writers to denote the sper- 
matium or spore-like body which is produced 
in a sperm ogoiiiurn. See spermogoniuniy sper- 
matium. Also spelled spermapone. 
Spermogonia, n. Plural of spermoponium. 
spermogoniferous ( sp6r''mo - go -nif 'e-rus), a. 
r< NL. smrmoponiumy q. v.’, +* L. ferre = E. 
icuri.] iij bearing or producing spermo- 
gonia. 

Spermogonium (Hp6r-mo-g6'ni-um), V.] pl,.9pcr- 
pwponia (-ji). fNL., < Gr. oTrtppnyovo^y produ- 
cing seed,’^ anippay seed, + producing: 

see -po»y.] In bot.y a cup-shaped cavity or 
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receptacle in which spermatia are produced. 
See spermatinniy peridiumy Puccinia (with cut). 
Also spermaponium, 

SparmogonoUS (sper-mog'o-nus), a. f < sperrno- 
pone + -o?w.] In hot., resembling or having 
the character of spermogonia or sperraogones. 
spenu-oil (sp^rm'oil), n. Spermaceti-oil; the 
oil of the spermaceti- whale. See tram-oil. 
spermolith (sp^r'md-lith), n. [< Gr. airfpfmy 
seed, + AiBocy stone.] A concretion which oc- 
casionally forms in the seminal duets. 
Spermolo^cal (spC)r-mo-loj'i-kal), a. Same as 
spermatoTogicMl. 

spermologist (8p6r-moro-iist), ». r< spermol- 
op-y + 1. Same as spermatolopist. — 2. 

In hot, one who treats of or collects seeds; a 
student of or an authority in spermology. 
Bpermology (sp6r-inol'o-ii), a. 1. Samoas.9pcr- 
matolopp. — 2. In that branch of science 

which investigates the seeds of plants. 
Bpermonucleus (sp^r-mo-nu'kle-us), n.-y pi. 
spermonuctei (-i) , [NL. ,< L. sperma (see sperm^ 
4- nucleus, q. v.] A male pronucleus. See 
masculonucJcuSy feminonucleus. Hyatt 
8permopbila (sp6r-mof'i-ia), n, [NL. (Swam- 
son, 1R27), < Gr. oTrlpuay seed, + love.] 

1. In ornith.y the little seed-eaters or pypny 
finches, an extensive genus of small Americau 
fringilline birds, with very short stout bills 
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like a bullfinch’s, giving name to the subfam- 
ily Spermophilitm. The limits of the genus vary with 
different autiiors, but it usually inoludes about 60 speciei^ 
of tropical and subtropical America. The only one of 
these which occurs in the United States is 8. moreleti, 
which is found in Texas, and known as Morelet'g mgmy 
finch. It is only about 4 inches long, with extremdy tur- 
gid bill convex in all its outliueB, short rounded wings, 
and still shorter tail. The male is entirely black and 
white, the latter color tinged with buff on the under parts ; 
the female is olivaceous-brown above and brownie-yel- 
low or buff below, with whitish wing-bars. A like dissimi- 
larity of coloration oharaoterlzea the sexes throughout 
the genus. By those who hold that SpermophUa is the 
game name as Sj^ermophUus, this genus is called Sporo- 
phila ; and some or all of the species are often placed in 
a more extensive genus Oyrinorhynehm, of which Sper- 
mophila or Sporophila then constitutes one section. See 
cut under grasequit Also called Spermospim. 

2. In mammal., same as Spertnophilus, 1. ♦/. 

Bichardsony 1825.-^ 3f. In entom., a genus of 
araohnidans. Hentz, 1842. 

spermopbile (8p6r'mo-fll), n. [< NL. Spermo- 
philus.} 1. A rodent quadruped of the genus 
s^permophilus, as a ground-squirrel or suslik, of 
which there are numerous species in Europe, 
Asia, and North America. See cuts under stis- 
lik and Spemiophilus. — 2. A fringilline bird 
of the genus Sjtermophila ; a little seed-eater, 
of which there are numerous Central and South 
American species. See cut under prassquit 

SpermopbilinSB (sp6r**'mo-fi-li'ne), n. pi. [NL., 
\SpermophUus (in sense 2 < SpermophUa ) -f -*>?«.] 

1. In manmal.y the ground-squirrels or spermo- 
phlles,' prairie-dogs, and marmots, one of two 
subfamilies into which the SciuHdm are some- 
times divided, represented by the genera Sjwr- 
mophilttSy Tamiasy and Arctomys. it is not sepa^ 
rated from Sciurinie or the true arboreal squirrels by any 
trenchant characters, and the two divisions intergrade 
through the genera Xenw and Tamiae. Jiut the sper- 
mophilines are of terrestrial habits, with usually stouter 
form, larger size, and less bushy tall than the Sdurinse, 
They Inhaiiit Europe, Asia, .and especially North America, 
where the greater number i>f species are found, and most 
of thorn are called gophers. 1*he group is also called Arc- 
tornyinflc. See cuts under A reto^nys, chipmunk, prairie-dog, 
SpennaphUus, and suslik. 

2. In ornith.y an American subfamily of Frin- 
pillidspy named from tho genus SpermophUa. 
1\ L. Sclater, 1862. 

Bpermophil^e (sp6r-mof'i-lin), a. and n. [< 
Spe^miophiUna^Ji I. a. Pertaining to tho Sper- 
mophilinmy or having their characters. 

II. n. A member of the Spermojdiilinso. 

SpemopllilUB (sper-mof'i-lus), n. [NL. (F. 
Cuvier, 1822). < Gr. amp/my seed, + love.] 
1. A genus of ground-squirrels, giving name 
to the SpermophUinse. The type is S. citittus of Eu- 
rope, the suslik, but the genus is especially well repre- 
sented iu North America, w here more than a dozen dis- 
tinct species occur, some of which run Into several va- 
rieties. They are divided into H subgenera. (1) Otosper- 
mophUus, in which the ears are high and pointed, the tail 
is full and broad, with the hairs from two thirds to three 
quarters of the length of the head and body, and the whole 
aspect is strongly sfitiirreMike. To this section belongs 
S. granvmurus, with its varieties heecheyi and douglassi; 
those are tho comnuni ground-squirrels of ('alifurnia. Ore- 
gon, and Washington, and cast to the Rocky Mountains. 
S. annulatus of Mexico probably also belongs here. (2) 
Colobotis, in which the oars are short and marginifnrm, 
the tail is short, from one third to one half the length of 
the body, and the form is stout. Tho Old World species 
belong here, and several of those of North America, as 
Parry’s sperraophile, S. empetraisiv parryi), whicii inhabits 
British America and Alaska, and runs Into several varie- 
ties, as kodiacensis and eryt.hroalvieeu8. In the United 
States the best-known species of this section is Richard- 
son’s spermophilc, S. richardsoni, very generally distrib- 
uted, In one or another of Its varieties, from the plains 
of the Saskatchewan to those of the Laramie It is a 
tawny animal, reseiiibling a prairie-<log in appearance 
and habits. Here also belong S. mollis, S. spUosoma, and 
S. ohsoletus, inhabiting western parts of the United States. 
(H) Ictidornys, which includes several slender-bodied spe- 
cies, almost like weasels in this respect '(whence the 
name), with the ears generally small or rudimentary, as in 
Colobotis, tile skull long and naiTc»w, the tail variable, and 
the tirat upper premolar generally small. The most suuir- 
rel-like of those is Franklin’s sperinophile, 8. /ranklini, 
inhabiting Illinois and Missouri and northward to 64°. 
It not distantly resembles a gray squirrel, the tall being 
bushy, two thirds as long as the head and body. The 
commonest species is 8 tridecemlineatus, the thirteen- 



Thirteen-lined Spennophile, or Federation Squirrel {Sperme^fiht'lus 
triekctmUneatux). 

lined Bperniophlle, or federation squirrel, so called by Dr. 
S. Jj. Mltcbill (in 1821) from the original thirteen States 
of the United States, it having a number (six or eight) of 
longitudinal stripes^ with five or seven rows of spots be- 


qwrmiile 

tween them, likened by that patriot to the stars and 
stripes.” It inhabits the pralnes of the United States at 
large, and extends northward into British America. Other 
species of this section are 8. mexieanus of Texas and Mexi- 
co, and 8. teretieaudus of Arizona and California. Three 
of the above animals, 8. grammurus, 8. franklini, and 8. 
trideesnUinsatus, are numerous enough In cultivated dis- 
tricts to be troublesome, and all of them are called 
gophers, a name shared by the different animals of the 
family QwmMm, They are all terrestrial {8. franklini 
somewhat arboreal), ana live In burrows underground, 
much like pralrle-aogs, though none of them dig so ex- 
tensively. In many parts of the Dakotas and Montana the 
ground is honeycomned with the bun’ows of 8. richatd- 
soni. They feed on herbage and seeds, and are also to 
some extent carnivorous. They are prolific, like most 
rodents, and bring forth their young in burrows. Those 
of northem regions hibernate like marmots. Their fiesh 
is eatable. The name of the genus is also written Spet- 
mophila and 8permat(whiltis, but both of these forms ore 
rare. See also cut under suslik. 

2. In entom.. a genus of coleopterous insects. 
aebler. 

spemopliore (sp^r'nio-for), n. [< NL. sper- 
mophomm.'] Same nd spermophorum. 

Bpermophorimi (spfer-mof '6-rum), pi. sper- 

mophora (-rk). [NL., < (Jr. antpyay seed, + 

<l>(pnv = E. ieori.J 1. A seminal vesicle. — 2. 
In bot.y a synonym of placenta and also of /awi- 
culus. 

Spermophyta (sp6r-mof'i-tk), n.jU. [NL., pi. 
of spermophyturn: see ^ermophyte.'] The high- 
est of the four principal groups or divisions 
into which the vegetable kingdom is separated 
by the later systematists. it embraces the higher 
or flowering plants, those producing true seeds, it ia 
the same as Phanerogamia. The correlative terms in de- 
scoTiding systematic order arc Pteridophyta, Bryophyta, 
and Thallophyta. 8cc Phanerogamia, and compare Cryp- 
togamia. 

Spermophyte (sp6r'mo-fit), n. [< NL, spermo- 
phytuni, < Gr. ampuay seed, + t^vrdvy plant.] In 
bot.y a rneinlx^r of the Spermophyta; a plant pro- 
ducing true seeds; a phtenogam, or flowering 
plant. Sometimes written spermaphyte. 

spermophytic (sp^r-mo-fit'ik), a. [< sperm o- 
phyte 4- -w;.] In bot.y capable of producing true 
seeds ; phamogamic. 

spermoplasm (sp6r'mo-|)lazm), n. [< Gr. ampfiay 
seed, -r nAdapay anything formed or molded: 
see. plasm.'] The protoplasm of a spemato- 
zoon ; the plasmic contents of a spennule, dis- 
tinguished from tho spermococcus or sperm- 
kernel. Also spermoplasma. 

Spermopodium (sper-m6-p6'di-um),w.; pi. 8pfr- 
mopodia (-ji). [NL., < Gr. onfppay seed, 4- 7roi%' 
(ffod-) =r K.‘/oo/.] In bot.y an unused name for 
the gynophore in Vmbelliferm. 

SpermOBphere (sp6r'mo-sf6r), n. [< Gr. oneppay 
seed, + (T0atpo, sphere.] A mass of spermato- 
blasis; a sperrnatogemma. 

SpermOBpiza (spt>r-mo-8pi'zil), n. [NL. (G. K. 
Gray, 1840), < Gr. amppoy seed, 4- ott/C", a finch.] 
1. A loading genus of SpermestinsBy the type of 
which is the African S. hsematina. Originally 
called Spermophapa, VLj\nmotooii\on.T Spermopha- 
pus. — 2. A genus of American finches, synony- 
mous with SpermophUa. Bonaparte. 

spermOBpore (spfer'mo-spor), n. Same as sper- 
matospore. 

spermotlieca (Sp^r-mp-the'ka), li.; pi. spermo- 
thecfe (-se). [NL., < Gr. cnfppay seed, + (^sr/y a 
case, Cf. spermatheca.] In boty a pericarp. 
[Rare.] 

BpennoUB (sp6r'mus), a. [< sperm^ + -ows.] 
Same as spermatic. 

spermovarian (sp6r-mo-va'ri-an), a. [< sper- 
movari{um) 4- -an.] Of or pertaining to a sper- 
movarium. 

spennovarium(sp6r-m6-va'ri-um), w.; pi. sner- 
monaria (-&). [NL., < Gr. csrckppay seed, 4“ NL. 

ovarinniy q. v.] A hermaphroditic genital 
gland; a bisexual gonad; an ovispermary or 
ovotestis, which gives rise, simultaneously or 
successively, to male and female products. See 
cut under ovotestis. 

Bpermovary (sp6r-m6'v^ri), w. ; pi. spermova- 
riis (-riz). [< NL. spermovarium.] Same as 

sprrmovarium. 

spermovum (spfer-mo'vum), n.; pi. spermova 
(Jr. ankppuy seed, 4* L. orawi, egg.] 
Same as spermatovum. 

sperm-rope (sp6rm'r6p), n. A string of sper- 
matozoa packed in a long case; a package of 
sperm, as one of the spermatic cartridges of a 
cephalopod . For description , see 8}>ermatophore. 
Encyc. Bni.y XVI. 682. 

spermule (spSr'mul), n. [< NL. spermulum. dim. 
of LIj. spermay seed: see spet'm^.] A seed-ani- 
malcule, sperm-cell, sperm atozofin, or zofisper- 
mium; the fertilizing male element, of the mor- 
phological valence of a cell. Stpemnde it Haeckel’s 
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tflorm, corresponding to owh for the female egg*oeU. The 
protofdasm of the spermule is oalled tpermapkumt and 
^e nucleus jQMrmoeoeous. 

BpenilYllll]n(sp6r^mu-luiu), n. ; pi. spermula{A&), 
fNL.: see spermule,} A spermule, sperm-cell, 
or spermatozoon. 

sperm-whale (spftrm'hwal), n. [< 82 )erm^ + 
whale^.] The spermaceti-whale or cachalot, 
Fhysetar (or Catodm) macrocephal/uey belonging 



sperm-whale {Pf^yseter macroeephalus). 


to the family Physeteridm (which see for tech- 
nical characters; see also cttt of skull under 
Physeter), it is one of the largest of animals^ exceeded 
in length only by the great rorqual or flnner, BaZanaptera 
g&fbalai; it has teeth in the lower jaw, hut none and no 
baleen in the upper ; and the enormous stiuare head con- 
tains the valuable product spermaceti. This whale Is also 
the source of the beat whale-oil, and its chase is a very 
important industry in the warmer waters of all seas. See 
cacAof of.— Porpoise sperm-whale, a pygmy sperm- 
whale, or snub-nosed cachalot, of the family Physet-ericUe 
and genus Kogia, as K. brevirostria (K. JUmeri of GillX of 
the Pacific and chiefly tropical soas, but gnmetimes occur- 
ring off the coast of the United States.— Sperm-Whale 
porpoise, a bottle-nosed whale of the genus Hyperobdon. 
It belongs to the same family (Phyaeteridm) as the sperm- 
whale, but to a different subfamily. (See Xiphiinai.) The 
species are several, not well detertulnod, and with confused 
synonymy. They are larger than any poipoises properly so 
called, though far inferior in size to the true sperm-whale, 
speront, n. [< It. sperone = OF. esperon, F. 
meron^ a spur, the beak of a ship: see spur,} 
The beak of a ship. 

Which barks are made after the maner of Fusts or Gal- 
liots, with a Speron and a couered poope. 

Hakluyt' H Voyagea^ II. 215. 

sperrt, P* Same as spar^. 
sperrablet, n. An obsolete form of sparable, 
sperrylite (sper'i-lit), n, [Named after F. L. 
Sperry, the discoverer.] A native arsenide of 
platinum, occurring in minute isoinetrie crystals 
with pyrite and clialcopyi'ite at the Vermilion 
mine, near Hud bury in Ontario, it has a tin-white 
color, brilliant metallic luster, and a specific gravity of 
lO.fl. It is the only compound of platinum known to occur 
in nature. 

sperset (sp6rs), v, f^and i . [An aphetic form of 
disperse, or var. of sparse.} To disperse. Spen- 
ser, Visions of Bellay, 1. 195. 
sperthet, n, A Middle English form of sparth. 
spertldt, r* and n. An obsolete form of spnrtlr. 
spervert, spervyourt. w. Hame as sparver. 
spessartite, spessartine (spes'ar-tit, -tin), n. 
[< Spassart, a mountainous region in Germany, 
north of the river Main.] A mauganesian va- 
riety of garnet. 

spet, V. and n. An obsolete or dialecdal variant 
of spit'‘^. 

spetch (spoch), n. [Assibilatod form of spcck^,} 
A piece of skin or hide used in making glue: 
as, size made from buffalo-vvj;^;j(67ic«. 
spetOUSf, «. Heo spitous. 
spew (spu), r, [Formerly also spue; < ME. 
speioeUy spuen, spiwen, < AH. spiwan (pret. spdw, 
pp, spiwen) = OH. sjnwan = OFrios. spin = Ml). 
spijen, spouwen, spuuwen, I). spuwen = OHG. 
sjnwan, spian, MIIG. sjnen, G. speicn = Icel. 
spyja = Hw. Dan. spy = Goth, si)e-iwan, spew, 
= L. spuere = Gr. irrvfiv, Doric y\wTTeiv (for 
*CTirhe/v), spit, = OBiilg. pUvati, pljuti = Bohem. 
j)UU = PoX.pluc = Kuss. plevatl z=:\At\i. spianti 
= Lett, spfawf (Hlav. yf plju < splju < spw), spit. 
Hence ult. sptfS,] I, intram. 1 . To discharge 
the contents of the stomach ; vomit ; puke. 

Then ho gan to ipem, and up he threwe 
The balsame all againe. 

RoMn Hood and the Peddlers (Child’s Hallads, V. 248). 

2. In gun., to run at the mouth : said of a gun 
which bends at the chase, or whoso muzzle 
droops, from too quick tiring. 

II. trans, 1 . To vomit ; puke up or out ; eject 
from or as if from the stomach. 

So then because thou art lukewai‘m ... I will apu£ 
thee out of my mouth. Bev. ill. 16. 

2. To eject as if by retching or heaving; send 
or east forth from within ; drive by internal 
force or effort: often used tiguratively. 

That the land apue not you out also, when ye detlle It, 
as it spued out the nations that were before you. 

Lev. xvlil. 28. 

To live, for me, Jane, is to stand on a crater-crust which 
may oraok and spew fire any day. 

CharlatU BronU^ Jane Eyre, xx. 

To tpOW oalnitn , said of the seams of a sliip when the 
oakum starts out from between the planks. 


spBWer (spfi'fer), n. [< spew + -er^J] One who 
or that wnich spews. 

apewineSBt (spu'i-nes), n. The state of being 
spewy, moist, or damp. 

The coldness and Mewineaa of the soiL 

Bp. Qauden, Hieraspiates (1653), p. 65L (Latham.) 

spewingt (spii'ing), a. Same as spewy. 

Tlie soil fin New England] for the general is a warm 
kind of Earth, there being little cold spewing Land. 

S. Clarke, Four Plantatfons in America (1670X p. 29. 
[See also the quotation under einuscation.\ 
spewyt (spu'i), a. [< sj>ew + -yL] Wet; bog- 
gy; moist; damp. 

The lower valleys in wet winters are so spewy that they 
know not how to feed them. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Speyside pine. See jnne^. 

Bp. gr. An abbreviation of sj)ecijie gravity. 
Sphacel (sfas'el), n. [< NL. sphaeelue, q. v.] 
Same as sphacelus. 

Sphacela (sfas'e-lR), n. ; pi. sjdiav^lse (-le). [< Gr. 
<r0u/ceXoc, gangrene.] In bat., in certain algai, 
a hollow chamber of considerable size which is 
developed from the apical cell of each branch. 
When young it is filled with dark mucilaginous contents, 
which at a later stage become watery. The term is some- 
times used as nearly or quite the equivalent of propagw 
lum. Also aphacele. 

Bphacelaria (sfas-e-la'ri-li), n. [NL., so called 
in allusion to the tips of* the branches, which 
are black and shriveled when dried ; < Gr. 

gangrene.] A genus of algte, typical of 
the family Sjihacelariaeesp. They Imve olive-brown, 
branching, filamentous fronds, with corticating cells want- 
ing or confined to the base of the frond. The axis and 
branches arc terminated bv a large apical cell, from whicli, 
by transverse, longitudinal, and oblique divisions, a solid 
frond is formed whose external surface is composed of rec- 
tangular cells arranged in regular transverse bands. The 
iiniloculai' and plurilocular sporangia are spherical or el- 
lipsoidal, borne on short pedicels ; reproduction is non-sex- 
ual, by means of propagula. The species are variable, and 
dilliciilt of detoriiiination. There are two species along 
the New England coast. 

SphacelariaceSB (sfas-e-la-ri-a'se-e), n. pi. 
[NJ.(., < SphacelarUi + -aeese.} A family of 
algtc, typified by the genus Sphacelarin. They 
are olive-brown seaweeds with branching polysiphorioiis 
fronds, the brauches of which terminate in a peculiar large 
apical cell. Also Sphacelariem. 

sphacelate (sfas'e-lat), a. [< sphacelus + -aU'^ .] 
1. liipathol., dead; necrosed. — 2. In hot., de- 
cayed, withered, or dead, 
sphacelate (sfas'o-lat), pret. and pp. sphace- 
lated, ppr. sphacelating, [v sjdiacelus + -ate*^.} 
I. intrnns. To becomt' necrosed. 

II. trans. To affect with sphacelus or necro- 
sis. 

The floor of the existing wound was of course formed by 
sphacelated hepatic tissue. Lancet, 1800, II. 425. 

Sphacelated (sfas'e-la-ted), a. [< sphacelate + 
-ed2.] Hame as sjdiavclatc. • 
sphacelation (sfas-e-la'sliqn), n. [< sphacelate 
+ -am.] Necrosis; the process of becoiuiiig or 
making gangrenous; modification, 
sphacele (sfas'el), n. [< NL. sphaccla.] In hot,, 
same as sphaeela. 

Sphacelia (sfa-se'li-a), n. [NL., < Gr. (Jdmhehn, 
gangrene.] A former genus of fungi, now known 
to be the conidial stage or form of Clarireps, 
the ergot, it constitutes tlie first stage of tlie ergot, 
and consists of a growth of mycelium destroying and re- 
placing the ovary of the host, taking approximately the 
form of the latter. It produces conldiul spoies upvm the 
tips of basidia which radiate from the surface of the hyphal 
mass. See crt/ofi, 2. Also Sphaccb am. 

sphacelism (sfas'e-lizm), n. (< sphaeel{uti) 4* 
-ism . ] Hame as sph acehsm us. 
sphacelismus (sfas-e-lis'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
a^aKe'Aiapdc, gangrene, < a(^aKe?J0a\ be gan- 
grened or bliglited, < gangrene: see 

sphacelus.] Necrosis. 

Sphacelium (sfa-se'li-um), w. [NL. : see Spha- 
celia.] Hame as Sjdiacelia. 

Sphaceloma (sfas-e-lo'ma), n. [NL., < Gr. aiftd- 
KcAog, gangrene: see sphacel ue.] A genus of 
pyrenomycetous fungi, containing the very de- 
structive species (S. AmpcUnum) known as an- 
thracnosc. it first appears on the shoots, leaves, and 
berries of grape-vines as minute brown spots which are a 
little depressed in the middle and have a slightly raised 
darkor-colortMl rim. These spots soon increase in size and 
elongate longitudinally. On the fruit the spots retain a 
more or less regularly rounded outline, and have a woll- 
deflned band of bright vermilion between the dark border 
and the central portion. Finally, under the action o( the 
disease, the berries dry up, leaving nothing, ani>arently, 
but the skin and seeds. Washing the vines with a strong 
solution of sulphate of iron before the apneoraiiee of the 
leaves has been found effective In destroying or checking 
the disease. See anthracjwae. 

sphacelus (sfas'e-lusj, n. [NL., < Gr, 
gangrene, mortification, caries, also a spasm, 
convulsion.] 1. Necrosis. — 2. A necrosou mass 
of tissue. 


Sphttralcea (sfe-ral'se-ji), n. [NL. (Bt. Hilaire, 

1824) , so called from the fnxit, a round head of 
carpels ; < Gr. oipalpa, a ball, sphere, 4* dheka, a 

lant, Malva Ala‘a, related to the plant here 
eflued.] A genus of polypetalous plants, of 
the order MaVnneese, tribe Malvern, and subtribe 
Abutilese. it is cliaracterized by flowers each with three 
braotlets, and fruit of numerous two-valved carpels na- 
ked within, each containing two or three roniform seeds. 
There are about 2.5 species, natives of waimer parts of 
America, with 4 at the (’ape of Good Hope. Tney are 
herbs or shrubs, in habit resembling the genus MaZva. 
They usually hear angled or lobed leaves, and short-pedi- 
celled violet or reddish flowers single or clustered in the 
axils or forming a raceme or spike. They are known as 
globe malloWf and several species are in cultivation for 
ornament under glass. They possess marked demulcent 
pmperties, especially S. eiajdatina, a decoction of which 
is used as a remedy in Brazil, and as a substitute for marsh- 
mallows. 

SphsBrauthUS ( 8f o-ran ' thus) , n. [NL . ( Liiiuse- 
U8, 1753), so called from the clustered heads of 
flowers ; < Gr. a ball, 4* flower.] A 

genus of ^amopetalous plants, of the order Coni- 
vositm, tribe Inuloidem^ and s\khiY\\)cPlucheinesc. 
It is characterized by flowers without pappus, the central 
ones bisexual, fertile or sterile, tubular and four- to flve- 
cleft. the outer female and fertile, fllifomi and minute- 
ly two- to three-toothed, and by the aggregation of the 
small flower-heads into a dense solitary terminal spheri- 
cal or ovoid glomerule. There are about 10 species, na- 
tives of the tropics of Asia, Africa, and Australia. They 
arc erect villous or glutinous herbs, with divaricate 
branches terminated by the pink flower-clusters. The 
leaves are alternate, toothed, and decurrent on the stem. 
S. hirtua is known as the East Indian globe UiiaUe ; S. 
uwllis is a common Indian weed of dry cultivated land, 
e.I(»thcd everywhere with soft glandular hairs which give 
oft a powerful houey-Iike odor. 

sphseraphides (sfe-raf 'i-dez), n. J)l. [< Gr. 
(T<l)uipa, a ball, 4- a needle.] In bot., the 
more or less sphencal masses of crystals or 
raphides occurring in the cells of many plants. 
Also called sphere-crystals. 
sphseret, W. An obsolete form of sphere. 
sphserenchyma (sfe-reng'ki-mil),w. [NL.,irreg. 
< Gr. a<j>alpa, a ball,* 4- kyxvpa, an infusion : see 
parenchyma.] Spherical or spheroidal cellular 
tisHuo, such as is found in the pulj> of fruits : 
a modification of parenchyma. • Treas. of Bot. 
SphSBria (sfe'ri-a), n, [NL., < Gr. at^alpa, a 
ball: see sphere.] A genus of p^yrenoinycetous 
fungi, giving name to the family Sphseriacesp. 
The perithocia are black, carbonaceous or membrana- 
ceous, pierced at the apex, usually superflcial or erum- 
pent. The species are very nunicroiis, among them be- 
ing 8. morboaa, the destructive black-knot of plum- and 
cherry-trees. See black-knot, 2. 

Sphseriaceae (sfe-ri-a'8e-e),w.ni. [NL. (Fries, 

1825) , < Sphserin 4- -accie.] A family of pyro- 
iiomyeetous fungi, typified by the genus iSp/ta?- 
ria. 

Sphseriacei ( sfe-ri-a'se-i), n. pi. [NL. , < Sjdiacria 
4- -acei.] Hamo as 8ph«Tiacefe. 
sphseriaceous (sfe-ri-a'shius), a. [< Bjihseria 
4- -aevovs.] In hot., resembling or belonging 
to the gem IS Sjihserm or the Sjihisriacew.. 
BphSBridia, n. Plural of sphseridium, 1. 
sphaeridial (sfe-rid'i-al), a. [< sj)h«Tidhm 4* 
-at.] Of or pertaining to the sphieridia of a 
sea-urchin. 

Sphseridiidse (sfe-ri-diM-de), n. pi. [NL., 
iSjdiSBridium 4- -idie.] The Ejdiseridiinic as a 
family of palpicorn coleopterous insects. Also 
Sphseridiadse, Sphfcridida, Sphsprididcs, 8phwri- 
diites, Sphspridiota, kSphendiites. 

SphaBridiinSB (sfe-ritl-i-i'no), n. pi. [NIj. (Lo 
C onte, 1883, as Sphicridiini), < Sjdneridium 4- 
-inm.] A subfamily of the water-beetle family 
Uydrophilidse, remarkable from the fact that 
its forms are all terrestrial, 'i hey arc small, oval, 
convex, or hemispherical beetles which live In the excre- 
ment of herbivomus mammals. They are usually black 
in color, with the elytra frequently spotted or margined 
with yellow. ’I’liey arc divided Into six genera, of which 
five are represented in the United States. See Bphseri- 
dium, 2. 

SphflBridluin (sfo-rid'i-um),w. [NJ-i., < Gr. atpai- 
pkliov, dim. of atfaipa, a ball, spheres: sphere.] 

1. PI. sphpcridia (-ii). In cciiinodt^nns, one of 
the numerous minute spheroidal bodies, rarelv 
more than one liundredtli of an inch long, which 
are found in nearly all sea-urcliins upon the 
ambulacral plates, especially those nearest the 
moutll. Each contains a dense glassy calcareous skele- 
ton, and is articulated by a abort pedicel, like a spine, to 
one of tlm tubercles. The splueridia are supposed to be 
olfactory or auditory sense-organs. 

In some genera, these tow'hich Lov(^.n ascribes 

a sensory function (iirobably auditory), are sunk In fossoo 
of the plate to which they are attached. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 490. 

2. [cap.] [NL. (Fabricius, 1795).] The typi- 
cal genus of the Sphscridiinsp-, comprising mainly 
African species distinguished by the elongate 
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scutelluin and the visible pygidium. 8, acara- 
h/eoidea is an example. 

Sphasriidse (sfo-n'i-de), n.pl, [NL., < Sphsarium 
+ A family of fresn-water bivalve mol- 

lusks, typified by tlie genus SpkseriUMy formerly 
called Cycladidse^ and now generally united with 
the typical Vyrenidsi under the latter name, 
sphaeristerium (Bfe'ris-te'ri-um), pi. sphse- 
riateria (-ft). [< L. splueriaterium^ < Gr. a<l>ai- 

picfTi/piov, a place for playing ball, < o^ipKnVj 
play at ball, < a ball : see sphere.'] In 

elms, antiq.^ anv place or structure for the ex- 
ercise of ball-pfayiiig ; a tennis-court, 
sphaerite (sfe'rit), ? 1 . [< Gr. a(palpa^ a ball, 

sphere, 4- -ite'^,] A hydrous phosphate of 
aluminium, allied to wavellite in structure and 
composition. 

Sphasrium (sfe'ri-um), n. [NL. (Scopoli, 1777), 
< Gr. (fi^aipiov^ dim. of ctftaipa^ a ball.] The typi- 
cal p:enuB of the SphaeriideBj or a genus of the 
family CyrenidaSy for a long time generally 
known as ('yclas. It contains many small clam- 
liko fresh-water shells. 

SjphaBrobacteria (sfe'^ro-bak-te'ri-a), n. pL 
[NL., < Gr. a(ftalpay a sphere, ■+• NL. hactcriuniy 
q. v.J In Cohn^s system of classification, a 
tribe of schizomycetes or bacteria, with spheri- 
cal cells, as in the genus Microcoreus. See Mi- 
crococcm. 

SphaerococcaceaB (sfo^ro-ko-ka'se-d), n. pi. 
[NL., < Sphmroeoccm + -accm.] Tlie same or 
nearly the same as the Splmrococcoidess. 
SphSBrocOCCOideSB (8fe^‘'ro-ko-koi'de-e), w. pi. 
[NL., < kSpliierococcus + -oidcse.] An order or 
suborder of florideous algm, named from the 
genus Sphferoroccus. The fronds are cylindrical or 
membranaceous, often of very delicate substance. The 
antheridia form superficial patches, or are occasionally 
contained in sunken cavities. 

Sphserococcus (sfe-ro-kok'ns), n. [NL. (Stack- 
house), < Gr. a(j)oipa,‘a ball, 4* K<i«/co<;, a berry.] 
A genua of floridcmus almc, giving name to the 
order Sphmrococcoidese. There are no American 
species. 

Snliarodactylus (sfe-ro-dak'ti-lus), n. [NL. 
fWagler, 1830), < Gr. atfalpUy a ball, + 6aKTvko(^y 
finger.] A genus of American gecko lizards, 
having toes ending in small circular sucking- 
disks, by moans of which they adhere to per- 
pendicular surfaces. There arc large carinate scales 
on the back, and small smooth hextiKonal ones uii the belly. 
8. notatUH is one of the smallest of lizai’ds, about 2 inciius 
long, found in Florida and Cuba; it is notable as the only 
gecko of the United States. Also Sphseriodactyhia. 

8phffirogaster (sfe-ro-gas't6r), n. [NL. (Zet- 
torstedt, 1842), < Gr. a^aipoy a ball, 4* yaan/py 
belly.] A genus of dipterous insects, of the 
family AeroeeridsPy containing one species, S. 
areUcuSy a minute sliining-black fly, wliich oc- 
curs from the northernmost point of Lapland 
to northern Sweden. 

SphSBrogastra (sfe-ro-gas'trft), n. pi. [NL., < 
Ur. (jfpaipa^ a ball, + yaari/py lielly.] A division 
of araohnidans, containing those whose abdo- 
men is more or less spheroidal or globose, as 
the spi ders : contrasted with Arthrogastra. See 
out under spider. 

SphSBroid, n. See spheroid. 

SphaBroma (sfe-ro'mft), n. [NL. (Latroille, 
ft02), < Gr. anything made round or 

globular, < o(fMtpovv. make round or globular, < 
a<l>aif)ay a ball, sphere: see sphere.] The typi- 
cal genus of SphmromidsPy so called from their 
habit of rolling themselves up in a ball when 
disturbed, like some of the Oniscidae. They 
are known as globe-slaters. Also* Sphere ma. 
Lcaoh. 

sphfleromere, n. See spheromere. 

Sphseromian, a. and n. See spheromian. 
whaeromidaB (sfe-rom'i-de), ?/. pi. [NL., < 
Sphaeroma 4- -idae.] A family of isopod crus- 
taceans, typified by the genus Sphmroma; the 
globe-slaters. Also Sphaeromatidae. 
SphaBroSiderite, n. spherosidcrite, 
sphaBrospore, n. Same as spherosjiore. 
sphaBrostilbite (sfe-ro-stil'bit), n. [< Gr. a^alpay 
a ball, 4- E. stilbite.] A variety of stilbite. 
Sphaerotheca (sfe-ro-the'kft),^. [NL. (L6veill6, 
18.51), < Gr. a<ftaipay a ball, 4- OyKr/y a case.] A 
genus of pyrenomycetous fungi, belonging to 
the family Erysipheapy characterized by a peri- 
theeJum which contains only a single asciis. 
Tho appendngeB are Bimple threada uot unlike the myce- 
lium with which they are frequently interwoven. Tho rs- 
ous is UHually Huhurbioular in shape, and generally con- 
tains eight spores. S. humtUi, callod the hop-mildew, is 
destructive to the hop-vine ; 8. mniwna is injurious to 
rose-bushes; and 8. nwT»-uveB is the common gooseberry- 
mildew. See hop^mildew. 
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siduwoiheriaai (rfs-r^the'ri-gn), o. and n. [< 
Sphswotkerium + -«». j I. «• Of or pertaining 
to the genua Sphterotherium. 

n. «. A milleped of the genus Sphserothe- 
rium or family Sphaerotheriidae, 

SpliBBrotheriidflB (sfe^ro-the-ri'i-de), n. pi. 
[ NL. , < Sphaerotherium 4- 4daB. ] A family of cni- 
lognath myriapods, typified by the genus S^yhse- 
rotheriumy having ag^^ated eyes and lateral 
antennae). Also called ^sphroniidae. 

SphSBrotlierlam (sfe-ro-tne'ri-um), n. [NL., 
(llrandt, 1841). < Qr. a^lpa. a ball, 4- Bypiovy a 
wild beast.] A genus of chiiognath myriapods, 
of the family Glomeridaey and giving name to 
tho Sphaerotheriidae. S. clongatum is an exam- 
ple. Also called Zephroyua. 

sphSBrozoa. W. Plural of sphaerosoon. 

sphaBrozoia (sfe-ro-zo'id), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the Sphmrozmdae. 

II. n. A sphaarozodn, or member of the Sphse- 
rozoidae. 

SphSBrozoidaB (sfe-rp-zo'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
\8phaerozoum 4- -klac'J] A family of spumella- 
rians, or compound radiolarians, typified by the 
genus Sphaerozoumy with a skeleton composed 
of numerous detached spicules scattered round 
the social central capsules, or embedded in their 
common gelatinous body. 

sphaBrozoon (sfe-rp-zo'on), w. ; pi. spheerozoa 
(-ft). [NL. : see An individual 

of species of the genus Sphaerozoum or family 
Sphserozoidae. 

SphaBrozOUm (sfe-ro-zo'um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
at^alpOy a ball. 4- Ciiiovy an animal.] A genus 

of compound 
radiolarians, 
typical of the 
family Sphw- 
rozoidae y the 

protoplasm of 
which con- 
tains colored 
celliefonn bod- 
ies, and gives 
rise to a net- 
work of spic- 
ules forming 
a loose de- 
' tached skele- 

ton. S. orodi- 

Sphafronoum (n>otltmart. tiuignified. W(irv 18 ail ex- 

ample. A sec- 
ond species is S. punctatum. See also cut un- 
der spicule. 

sphasrule, sphaBrulite, etc. See spherule y etc. 

SphagnaceaB (sfag-na'se-e), [NL. (Bn- 

uel, 1826). < Sphaguum 4- -aceae.] A monotypic 
order of mosses ; the peat-mosses. They are soft 
and flaccid caulescent plants, generally of large size, grow- 
ing in more or less compact tufts or patches on the sur- 
face of bogs, or floating In stagnant water, njore rarely on 
the borders of mountain rivulets. They ore whitish, yel- 
lowish, or sometimes red or olive-colored, and are peren- 
nial by the annual prolongation of the stems or by simple 
innovations at the apex. 'Fhe branches are generally 
spreading, in lateral fascicles of from two to seven, rarely 
more, those at the summit of the stem capitate. The leaves 
are nerveless, translucent^ formed of a single layer of two 
kinds of cells. The inflorescence is moncecious or dice- 
clous ; tho male organs (antheridia) are borne upon clavato 
catkin-like branebes, solitary at the side of each leaf, glo- 
bose or ovoid, pedicellate ; the female organs (orchegonla) 
ore generally three or foui' tenuinating a short branch, 
only one perfecting fruit and forming a capsule. The cap- 
sule is globose, operculate with a convex or nearly flat lid, 
the oriflee naked ; tho spores are of two kinds. See cut 
under Sphagmvm. 

Sphagnei (sfag'ne-i), u, pi, [NL,, < L. sphag- 
nosy < Gr. atj^dyvog] a kind of moss.] Same as 
Sphagnaceae. 

spiia^coloaB (sfag-nik'o-lus), a. [< NL. 
Sphngnnm 4- L. colerey inhabit.] In hot. and 
zooLy growing or living upon or among mosses 
of ibo genus Sphagnum. 

sphagnologist (sfag-nol'o-jist), n. [< sphng- 
nofog-ij 4- 4st.] Inbot., a student of the Sphag- 
naeeae; one who is an authority on, or interest- 
ed ill the study of, the Sphagnaceae. Jour. Roy. 
Micros. Soc.y 2d ser., VI. 108. 

sphagnology (sfag-nol'o-ji), n. [< NL. Sphag- 
num 4- Gr. -koyiay < kkyuv, speak: see -ology.] 
The special study of the Sphagnaceae. 

sphagnous (sfag'^nus), a. [< NL. Sphagn(um) 
4- -ow^.] In bot.y pertaining to bog-mosses or 

S eat-mosses; aboundiu|^n bog- or peat-mosses, 
ee Sphagnum. 

Sphagnum, (sfag'mun), n. [NL. (Dillenius, 
1741), < Gr. atjtdyvoCy also a^Ko^y and (fiAa- 

Kovy a kind of moss.] 1. A genus of mosses, 
the peat- or bog-mosses, the only representa- 
tive of the order Spha.gnaoew, For eharac- 
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terS) see Sphagnaceae. 

The idanU of this genus 
are widely diffused over 
the temperate parts of the 
globe, and enter largely 
into the composition of 
peat. There are about 25 
North American species 
and many varieties or 
forms, about the validity of 
which the best authorities 
differ widely. The most di- 
vergent forms may be dis- 
tinguished by well-marked 
characters, but these seem 
to merge Into one another 
by a complete series of con- 
necting links. See peaft, 
peat-mo8Ky Bryajcem. 

2. [/. c.] A mass 

or quantity of moss 
of this genus: often 
usedattributively: as, 
sphagnum moss ; a 
sphagnum, bog. 

8ph&gOlol)US(sfa-gol'- the^apsulc if xuast- 

K niia\ rKT,* cundum; c, the iuitheridium of 

O-DUS;, n. [INlj. (Ua- sphajir*tum subsecundutn ; d. 
bauis, 1860), < Gr. the leaf of sphagnum 

tlfe throat, 4- 

ko^dcy lobe.] A genus of hombills, of tho fam- 
ily BuccrotidaSy characterized by the peculiar 
form of the casque and by the curly crest. The 
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cuspidatufH, var. plumosum ; b, 
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only species is S. atratus eff western Africa, of 
a blacKisli color with the tail dark-green and 
broadly ti])ped with white. 

sphalerite (sfal'e-rit), n. [< Gr.‘ a^akepdgy slip- 
pery, uncertain (< cause to fall, throw 

down, trip: see fall, faiV^)y 4- -ite'^x so named 
because often confounded with more useful 
ores.] The native zinc sulphid more familiar- 
ly known as zinc-blende. See blende. 

Sphalerocarpium (sfal''o-rp-k«r'pi-nm), w. ; pi. 
sphalcrocarpia (-ft). [I^L., < Gr. Gtjm'/updgy slip- 

pery, uncertain (see sphalerite) , + sapnAry fruit.] 
In bot.y a name proposed for an accessory fniit, 
as that of Shepherditty in which the achene is 
invested by a persistent succulent calyx, which 
assumes the appearance of a berry. 

8phargidid8e (sfftr-jid'i-de), n. pi. [Nli. (Bona- 
parte, 1839), < Sphargis (Sphargid-) 4- 4dae.] 
A family of cholonians, typifie(f by the genus 
Sphargisy having a soft, thick, coriaceous cara- 
pace not consolidated by tlie bones, and claw- 
less feet forming mere paddles ; the soft-shelled 
turtles. Only one species is known, the lutb, or leather- 
back turtle, wnich roaches a gigantic size. Preferably to 
bo called •Dermoehely didie. Also Spharffidae, Sphargk 
dina, SphargidoidaB. See cut under leatherback. 

8phar^S (sfar'jis), w. [NL. (Merrem, 1820).] 
The typical genus of Sphargididae. The species is 
8. coriacea, the soft-shelled or leather-backed turtle, or 
trnnk-turtle. An earlier and unexceptionable name, and 
therefore the oiiym of this genus, is Vermochelye. See cut 
under leatherback. 

8ph6Cia (sfe'shi-a), n. [NL. (Hfibner, 1816), 
C Gr. (<r0r/x-)J’ a wasp.] A genus of lepi- 
dopterous insects, of the family mgeriidaey hav- 
ing the abdomen moderate and no anal tuft; 
the hornet-moths. Two Fnropean species are tho 
homet-moth (jS*. ap^formis) and the lunar hornet-moth {8. 
bembeciformie). See Seiiia. 

8ph6Cid8B (sfes'i-de), n. pi. [NL., also errone- 
ously SphegidaBy < Sphex (Sphec-) 4- -idee,] A 
family of fossorial hymenopterous insects, typ- 
ified by the genus Sphex: same as Sphegidae. 

8phecius (sfe'shi-us), n. [NL. (Dahlbom, 
1843), < Gr. (a<pr/K-)y a wasp.] A notable 
genus of digger-wasps, of the family Bembecidaey 
having the middle tibiee armed with two spurs 
at the apex, and the marginal cell of the fore 
wings lanceolate. The species are of large sise and 
bright colors. 8, epecioetu is one of the largest of the 
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Spkecius sperioxus, natural size. 


North American solitary wasps, and digs large cylindrical 
“n stung cicadas, '* ' ’ 
{Cicada titncen). 



Blue Digger-wasp carttleum),Gnc 

of the Sphfjs^tdte, natural sl/e 


burrows which it stores wit^ stung clcadasT particularly 
with the dug-day harvest-fly {Cicada titncen). 

Sphecotheres (8fe-ko-the'rez>v n, [NL. (Vieil- 
lot, 1816, also Sphecotrra and Sphecothera)^ < 
Gr. a wasp, + dripdvy hunt, chase.] 

One of two leading genera of passerine birds, 
of the family OriolidsB, having the lores and 
circumocular region naked. There are 4 species, 
ranging in Australia, New Guinea, 'rimor, and the Kei 
Islands. The Australian is S. maxiUaris; the Papuan Is 
S. ealmdmrii ; S. Jlaviventrie inhabits the Kei Islands and 
parts of Australia ; while S. viridia is found in Timor and 
Semao. Also called Picnorhamphtia. 

Spheridse (sfej'i-de), n, pi. [NL. (Westwood, 
1840), irreg. < Spliex (Sphec-) + -ida?.] A fam- 
ily of fossorial hymen opters, or digger-wasps. 
The prothorax is 
narrowed ante- 
riorly, and forms 
a sort of nock; 
the basal seg- 
ment of the ab- 
domen is narrow- 
ed into a long, 
smooth, round 
petiole ; and the 
head and thorax 
are usually cloth- 
ed with a long, 
thin pubescence. 

These wasps usu- 
ally burrow intf> 
sand-hanks, and 
provision their 
cells with cater- 
pillars and spi- 
ders. Eighteen 
genera and about 
three hundred species are known. Also Spheeidsp. See 
sand-waap, and cuts nxifUer diffgar-waap, Ammophila, mud- 
dauber^ and Pelopmia. 

Sphensacus, Hoc Sphenwatyus. 

sphendone (sfen'do-ue), n. [< Gr. (t<I>€v66vt/^ a 
sling, a head-band, a hoop, c*tc.] In Gr. archwol. : 
(a) A form of head-band or fillet worn by women 
to confine the hair around and on the top of the 
head, it is characteristically broad in front and narrow 
behind, being thus opposite in its arrangement to the 
opisthosphendone. . (ft) An elliptical or semi-oilip- 
tical area, or any place of kindred form, as the 
auditorium of a theater ; that end of a stadium 
which was curved or rounded. 

The Messonian stadium, which is surrounded by colon- 
nades, has 10 rows of seats in the aphendone. 

C. 0, Muller, Manual of Archajol. (trans.), § 290. 

sphono (sfen), //. [< F. sphenCy in allusion to the 
wedge shape of the crystals, < Gr. atpijv, a wedge.] 
The mineral titanite. The transparent green, green- 
ish-yollow, or yellow varieties frequently exhibit a play of 
colors as brilliant as that of the yellow or green diamond, 
showing a strong refractive and dispersive power on light. 
It is quite soft, the hardness being only 6.6. Sec iiianUe. 

sphenethmoid (sfe-neth'moid), a. and n. [< 
8phen(oid) + ethmoid.'] I, a. 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to the sphenoid and the ethmoid bone; sphe- 
nethmoidal; ethmosphenoid; as, the* spheneth- 
moid suture or articulation. — 2. Representing 
or combining characters of both sphenoid and 
ethmoid : as, the sphenethmoid hone. 

11. tt. The sphenethmoid bone, as of the 
frog^s skull: one of the cranial bones, situated 
in front of the parasphenoid. See girdle-honey 
and cuts under Anurat^ and B,ana. 

Also spheno-ethmoid. 

Splienetnmoidal ( sf e-ne th-moi ' dal ) y a. [< sphe- 
nethmoid + -al.] Same as spheneihmoid.^Qphid- 
uetlunoidal nerve, a branch of the nasal nerve described 
by Lusohka as passing through the posterior internal or- 
bital canal to the mucous membrane of the posterior eth- 
moidal cells and the sphenoidal sinus. Called by Krause 
the posterior ethmoidal nerve. 

Bp^henic (sfe'nik), a. [< Gr. a wedge, + 
•ic.] W edge-li ke . — gphenlc number, a number hav- 
ing three unequal factors. 

Bphenion (sfe'ni-on), n. [NL., < Gr. a 
wedge.] The apex of the sphenoidal angle of 
the parietal bone*, on the surface of the skull : 
so called by Von Tordk. See craniometry. 

Spheniscan (8fe-in8'kg<n), n. [< SpheniscAts + 
-on.] A penguin or ’ spheniscomorpb ; espe- 


oiidly, a jaokass-pengoin of the restricted ge- 
nus Sphenisctie. See cut under SpheniaouB. 

SpjheiUBCidSB (sf^-nis^i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Sphe- 
nisens + -idsB,] The penguins as a family of 
squamipennate or brevipeunate palmiped na- 
tatorial birds, of the order Fygopodes; the only 
family of S^ieniseomorphWy SquamipenneSy Im- 
penneSy or Ftilopteriy so strongly marked that 
it is regarded as representing a superfamily, 
order, or even suj^rorder, though formerly in- 
cluded in the AlcidWy or auk family. The wings 
are reduced to fllppere^ like a seal’s or turtle’s. I^ey 
hang by the side, and cannot bo closed like those of 
other birds ; in swimming under water they are flapped 
alternately with a peculiar uiotiou suggesting that of the 
blades of a screw propeller. They arc covered with small 
scaly feathers in which no remiges can bo distinguished, 
and their bones are peculiarly flat, and not hollow. ’The 
feet arc four-toed and webbed, with very short broad 
si, the bones of which are mure separate than the meta- 
tarsals of any other birds. In walking or standing the 
whole tarsus rests on the ground, so that the birds are plan- 
tigrade ; and in swimming under water the feet act mainly 
as rudders. The beak varies in form in different genera. 
The plumage is uniformly implanted in the skin, without 
any apteria ; and there is a highly developed system of 
subcutaneous muscles, contributing to the sinuous move- 
ments of the birds unaer water, suggestive of those of the 
duck-mole. The feathers of the upper ports and wings 
are scaly, with thick, flattened shafts and slight webbing. 
Tile SpheniacidsB arc conflned to the southern hemisphere, 
and abound in cold temperate and antarctic waters, espe- 
cially about the southern end of Africa and South America, 
where they live in communities, often of great extent. 
Tliere are about 14 species, one of which reaches Brazil and 
another Peru. The generic forms are Aptenodytea, the 
king penguins, of great size, with slender bill ; I'ygoac.eliH, 
a similar but long-tailed type ; Daai/rharnphua, with ex- 
tensively feathered bill ; Jsudyptvlay of very small size , 
Eudypiea (or Catarraeiea), the rock-hoppers, which are 
crested, and hop instead of waddling ; anu Splieniacua, the 
jackass-pcnguins. There is a fossil penguin, Palseeudyp- 
tea arUarcticua, from the Tertiary of the west coast of Jsel- 
son Island, which was a giant, 6 or 7 feet tall. Apteiw- 
dyiidee is a synonym. See the generic names, Spheniaco- 
rnorph», and cuts under Eudyptea, metataraua, penindn^ , 
Fygoacelia, Spheniacua, and Squamipennea. 

Spneniscinse (sfe-ni-si'ne), n.pl, [NL., < Sphf - 
Hiscys 4- -inai.] The pengnins: (rtf) »» s* »t»h- 
fttiuily of Aletdev; (ft) us the only subfamily of 
SphcHiseidie. 

spneniscine (sfe-uis'in), a, [< EpheniscHs 4 
-ine'^.] Of or pertaining to the Epheniscida : 
spheuiscomorphic. 

Spneniscoid (sfe-nis'koid), «. [< Sphntiscus 4 
-aid.] Hame as spheniscomorphie, 

spheniscomorpll (8f6-ni8'ko-m6rf), n. A pen- 
guin as a merahor of* the Spheniseomorolue. 

Spheniscomorplise (sfe-nis-ko-mor'fe), n. pU 
[NL. (Huxley, 1807), < Eqtheniscus 4 (b*. pop(j)f/, 
form.] The penguins as a gi*oup of sohiz/'g- 
nathous carinate birds, represented by the 
single family Epheniseidee. See Epheniseida’. 

spheniscoinorpmc (sfe-nis-ko-mor'fik), a. [< 
Epheniseomorpha: 4 -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
the EphcHiseomorphae. Also spheniscoid. 

Spheniscus (sfe-nis'kus), n. ,[NL. (Biisson, 
1760), < Gr. aijn/viaKog, dim. of a wedge.] 
1. In ornith.y a genus of penguins, of the fam- 
ily Enheniscidaiy having a stout, compress(‘d 
beaknooked at the end, and no crest; the jaek- 
ass-penguins. There arc several species, of medium 
size. E. demeraua is found off the Cape of Good Hope. It 



C.iih: Jurkawf-iiengum {.V/Arnisius demersus) 

is bluish-gray or slate-colored above, white below, with a 
dark mask and single collar cut off by a white band from 
the other colored parts, the collar extending as a stripe 
along the sides of the body. ’The Magellanic penguin, E. 
magellanicua, of South America, is similar, but has a dou- 
ble collar. S. hurnboldti is another, inhabiting the coast 
of Peru. S. minor is a very small species, oidy about 12 
inches long, now placed in another genus, Euaypttda. 


2, In entom.y a genus of heteromerons coleop- 
terous insects, of the family Tenehrionidm, Kir- 
1817.— 3. \l.c.] InmafA.,asphenionumb6T. 

Bpnenobasilar (sfe-no-bas'i-iar), a. [< sphe- 
no(id) 4 basilar.] Of or pertaining to the 
basisphenoid and the basioccipital or basilar 
process of the occipital bone ; basilar, as the 
suture between those bones. See cuts under 
craniofadaly skully and sphenoid. 

Sphenoccipital (sfe-nok-sip'i-tal), a. [< sphe- 
n(oid) 4 oecipital.] Of or pertaining to the 
sphenoid and the occipital bone ; occipitosphe- 
noid ; sphenobasilar. 

Spbenocercus (sfo-no-s^'r'kus), w. [NL. (G. B. 
Gray, 1840), < Gr. a wedge, 4 /c/pxof, a 
tail.] A genus of fruit -pigeons or TreroninaSy 
having the tail cuneato. Several species inhabit 
parts ox Asia, Japan, and the East Indies, as 5. aphenurua 



Wcdge-tailctl Pigeon {.SphenoerreuT .tphefiurm). 


of ilio Himalayan region, S. aieboldi of .lapan, S. korthalai 
of Sumatra, ,S. apicauda of ^epal, S. oxyurua of Java and 
Borneo, E. j^ormoate of Eormosa. The genus is also called 
Sphenurua, Ephencenaa, and Siihenotrermi. 

Sphenodon (slo'no-dou), n. [NL., < Gr. a 
wedge, 4 mh'v^ {odovr-) =: E. tooth.] 1. In mam- 
mal. y a genus of extinct megatherioid edentates, 
or fossil sloths, remains of which occur in the 
bone-cayes of South America. Lundy 1839. — 
2. In herpet.i («t) A genus of extant rhyn- 
(‘hocephalouB lizards of New Zealand . E. pnne- 
tatns is known as the tnatera. The name is 
synonymous with //rtf fena. (!) [/. r.] A lizard 
of this genus. They resemble ordinary lizards exter- 
nally, but have internal characters representative of an 
order (lihynchocephalia). Tlioy are no\v restricted to cer- 
tain localities in Now Zealand, and live chiefly in holes 
in the sand or about stones on certain rocky islets, though 
tin y were formerly abundant in other places. They have 
l)eon thinned out, It is said, chiefly i»y hogs. 'I’hrce species 
arc described. Sec cut under Ilatteria. 
spbenodont (sfe'nd-dont), «. and n. [< Ephe- 
nodon{t-).] I. a, Having thti character of a 
sphenodon ; of or pertaining to the Ephenodon- 
tidse or Hatierikise. 

II. n. A spbenodont lizard. 

Spbenodontidse (sfe-no-don'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., 
\ Ephenodon{t-) 4 -idm.] A family of rhyn- 
chocephalous reptiles, named from the geiius 
Ephenodon : same as Jiatteriidse. 
spnenodontoid (sfe-no-don'toid), a. and n. [< 
Ephenodon^!-) 4 -oid.'] Same as spbenodont 
SphenOBacUS (sfe-no-a'kus), n. [NL. (Strick- 
land, 1841), < Gr. o^yvy a wedge, 4 oia$ (o/a/c-), 
a rudder.] A genus of aberrant roed-warldcrs, 
of uncertain systematic posit ion. it is remarknbie 
in having only ten tail-feathers, wdiicli are stifl'eiied with 
spiny shafts, and whose webs are bix and decomposed. 
There arc no rictal bristles (as in the related emn wren : 
see cut under Etipiturua). There are (i speeies, of South 
Africa, New Zealand, and the Chatham Tslands. as E. afri- 
canuay S. punctatiia of New Zealand, niul S. rtt/eacem of the 
Chatlnuns. Also Sphenmacua and Sphenora. 
SphenOBIias (sfe-no'nas), n. [NL., < Gr. (y(f>//Vy 
a wedge, 4 nlvd^y a wihl pigeon of the color of 
ripening grapes, < nivu^y ohd/y the vine : see 
V'ine.] • Same as Ejdo’noccrnts. 
spheno-ethmoid (sfe-nd-elh'moid), a. and n. 
Same as sphenethmoal. 

Spheno-ethmoidal ( sfe “ no - eth - moi " dal ), rt. 

Same as sphenethmoidal. 
sphenofrontal (sfe-nd-fron'tal), a. [< s]dtrno{id) 
A- fronktl.] Of or pertaining to the sphenoid 
and t lie frontal hone; frontosphenoi<i — Spheno- 
frontal suture or articulation, in man. a long horizon- 
tal Btiture between the orbital plates of the frontal bone 
and the orbitosplienoids, and between (ho external angu- 
lar processes of the frontal and (he ulisphenoJds. 

sphenogram (sfe'no-gi*am), «. [< (»r. a 

wedge, 4 ypap/m. a writing, < write.] 

A eiimufonn or arrow -lieadt'd character. 
Sphenographer (sfe-nog'npfer), n. [< sphenog- 
raph-y 4 -crL] Oiie versed in sidieiiography, 
[Little used.] 

Sphenographic (sfe-no-graf 'ik), a . [< sphenogra- 
ph-y 4 -/c.] Of or pertaining to sphenography. 



Bphenographist 

sphenonaphist (sfe-nog'ra-fist), n. [< sphe- 
nograj^-y + -isi,'] Bame as sphenographer. 
sphenography (sff-nog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. aijtyv, 
a wedge, + -^/oa^/a, < ypa^eiVy write.] The study 
and description of cuneifonn w^ritings. [Rare.] 

sphonoid (sfe'uoid), a. and w. . [< Gr. 
wedge-shaped, < a wedge, + tWoc, form.] 

I. a. Wedge-shaped; wedge-like; sjiecilically, 
in anat.f noting certain cranial bones. Bee 

I I. , 2.— MlwlTniittt sphenoid diameter, the least trans- 
verse diameter uf the skull, measured between the tem- 
poral fuBBlC. 

. II. 1. In crystal., a wedge-sliaped crystal- 
line form contained under four equal isosceles 
triangles. It is the hemihedral form of the 
square pyramid of the tetragonal system. — 2. 
In anat,, a large and important compound bone 
of tho skull: so 
called from its 
shape and con- 
nections in man. 

The cranial articu- 
lations are with the 
occipital, temporal, 
parietal, frontal, ana 
ethmoid; the facial, 
with the vomer, 
malar, palate, ana 
sometimes the su- 
geilor maxillary. It 



has a solid median 
and inferior body, 
and bears on each 
side two pairs of 
wings, greater and 
lesser, separated by 
the sphenoidal fis- 
sure from each. oili- 
er. It is a collec- 
tion of bones, not a 
single bone, its com- 
posltl 


Human Sphenoid Bone, from above, 
fr.tr.alihphenoi'l.orgreuterwinif.tlie lower 
letter » imintmc to its continuation as the 
extern.nl pteryaoid process; bs, basisphe- 
noi(l,nr main body of the bonc.^r pointing to 
the sphcnocc ipilal articulation , /r, uewt- 
clinoiii processes, Imunding the pituitary 
fossa or sella Turcic.i behind ; ps, presphe- 
nonl, or fore p.irt of the body of the miic ; o, 
orbitusplieiioiil, or lesser wing; /, internal 
pterygoid process ; i, optic foramen ; a, 
sphenoicl;il fissure, or foramen laceruni an- 
tcriiis : 3, for.imeu rotundum ; 4, foramen 
ovale ; 5, groove for internal carotid artery, 
_ or cavernous groove. 

iltion including, 
in man and the mammals gonorally, {a) a baslsphouoid, 
the principal pcistorfor part of tho body of the bone, bear- 
ing ih) the alisphonoids, the pair of greater wings, those 
elements forming with the parietal bones the second or 
parietal segment of tlio cranium; (e) the presphenoid, 
the lesser anterior moiety of tho body of the bone, bearing 
(d) the orhltosphenolds, tho pair of lesser wings, or pro- 
cesses of Ingrassias, these forming with tlie frontal bones 
the third or frontal cranial segment ; (c) a pair of ptery- 
goid bones, the so-called internal pterygoid procossos ; (/) 
a pair of spongy bones, tho sjihenoturbinals. Tho devel- 
opment of the human sphenoid is from 14 centers of ossi- 
fication, 8 in the po^tsphonoid division, and fi in tho pre- 
sphenoid division. Below mammals, in SauropHda (birds 
and reptiles), the sphenoid is simplified by subtmetion 
of the pteiygoids, which then form permanently distinct 
bones, and complicated by the addition of other elements, 
espeoially an underlying membrane-bone called the para- 
ttpnennid. In Jehthyopnda (amphibians and fishes) further 
and very great modifications occur. I’o the sphenoid of 
man are attaciied twelve pairs of muscles 

sphenoidal (sfe-noi'dal), a. [< sphenoid + -a/.] 
Bame aH splienoid.^sihenoidBl angle. See crani- 
omefrjy.— Bpnenoldal crest, the median thin ridge pro- 
jecting from tile anterior surface of tlie sphenoid hone to 
articulate with the i>erpendicular plate of the ethmoid. 
Also called ethmoidal crest. — Bphenoldal flssure. See 
Assure . — Sphenoidal fontanAle, the membranous in- 
terspace in the infant skull at tlie junction of the squamous 
suture with tlie coronal suture. It often contains a Wor- 
mian bone —Sphenoidal hemihedrlsm. See hemi- 
Asdrunn.— Sphenoidal prooeSB. See process.- Sphe- 
noidal rostrum, (a) llio bonk, or a beak like par^ of 
the sphenoid bone. In .nan it is a vertical ridge upon 
which the vonior rides, forming the splieiiovonierine suture 
or schindylesis, (ft) In birds, a nistrute part of the skull 
which appears to be cliiofly, if not entirely, developed from 
the paruBphenoid.— Sphenoidal septum. See septum 
sphenoidale, under Sphenoidal sinuses. See 

stnus.— Sphenoidal spongty hones, the splieiioturblnals. 

sphenoides (sfe-uoi'dez), n. [N1 j. , < Gr. n<f)f/vnn- 
Sr/t, wodgo-snaped : fina ffphenoid.^ 1. 
the sphenoid bone : more fully called os sphe- 
noidcs . — 2. A genus of cojleiiterates. 

sphenoideuin (sfe-noi'de-um), w.; yA.sphemndca 
(-|i). [NL.: The sphenoid bone, 

of 08 siihonoideum. * 

Sphenoido-auricular ( sf e-noi^do-a-rik'u-lhr ) , a . 
In craniom.., noting tho ratio of the minimum 
sphenoidal diameter of the skull to the mini- 
mum auricular diameter: as, the sphenoido- 
anricular index. 

Sphenoidofrontal (sfe-uoi^^do-fron'tal), a. In 
eranioni.y noting the’ ratio of the minimum 
sphenoidal diameter of tlie skull to the mini- 
mum frontal diameter. 

sphenoidoparietal (sfe-uoi^^do-pa-ri'e-tal), a. 
In eraniom,, noting the ratio of the minimum 
sphenoidal diameter of the skull to the maxi- 
mum parietal diameter. 

sphenomalar (sfe-no-ma'ljir), a. f< sphcHo(id) 
H- malar.'] Of or pertaining to the sphenoid 
and malar bones: as, the sjdimomalar articida- 
tion, betw(jen tho alisphenoid and malar bones. 
—Spnenomalar suture. See suture. 
Sphenomaxillary (sfe-nd-mak'si-lft-rl), a. [< 
spheno{id) + maxillary.] Relating to the sphe- 
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noid and superior maxillary bones.— 

maxillary flssore. foBsa{^satiir6(^eto. Bee the nouns. 
Sphenomonadidm ( 8 fe^no-m 9 -uad'i-de), n.pl. 
[NL., < Sphenomonaa {-monad-) + A 

family of dimasti^te eustomatous infusonaus, 
represented by the genus Sphenomonaa. These 
animalcules are free-swimming ; the cutioular surface is 
indurated ; fiagella are two in number, one long and one 
shorty both vibratile and extended anteriorly ; the 01*01 
aperture is succeeded by a distinct tubular pharynx ; the 
endoplasm is colorless, granular; an endoj^ast and con- 
tractile vesicle are oonsplcuous. 

Sphenomonaa (sfe-nom'o-nas), n. [NL., < Gr. 

a wedge, -f /uovdf,* solitary, a unit: see 
monad.] The representative genus of Spheno- 
monadidm. These animalcules are of persistent poly- 
hedral prismatic figure, with four or more lon^tudinal 
parinee, and two' vibratile flagella, a long and a short one. 
Two f resh-water species are quadrangularissoidS. octo- 
costatus. 

sphenonchns (sfe-nong'kus), n. ; pi. sphenonchi 
(-ki). [NL., < Gf a wedge, + 6yso(, bulk, 
mass.] In ichth.: (a) One of the hooked dermal 
spines of tho cephalic armature of certain fossil 
fishes, as of the genera Uyhodus and Acrodua. 
(At) [^«P*] A lapsed genus of fishes, founded 
on sphenonchi by Agassiz in 1843. 
spheno-orbital, spheno-orbitar (8f6-n6-6r'bi- 
tal, -tju*), a. Bame as apheuorhital. 

sphenopalatine (sfe-no-par^tin), a. [< aphe- 
no(id) + palatine*^.] Pertaining to the sphenoid 
and palatine bones. Also sphenopalatal, aphe- 

nopalatinate Internal sphenopalatine nerve. 

Siune 08 nasopalatine nerve (which see, under nasopala- 
tine).-- i&phenopsJ&tilke artery, a branch arising from 
the third or sphenomaxillary poixion of the internal max- 
illary artery. It passes through the sphenopalatine fora- 
men into the cavity of the nose, and is distributed to the 
nasal mucous membrane and the membranes of the an- 
trum, ethmoid, and sphenoid cells. Also called nasal 
arten/.— Sphenopalatine foramen, ganglion, notch. 
See the nouns.— Sphenopalatine nerves, two small 
branches of the superior maxillary nerve to tho spheno- 
palatine or Meekers ganglion.— Sphenopalatine vein, 
a small vein entering the pterygoid plexus. 

sphenoparietal (8f6'''no-pa-ri'e-tal), a. [< sphe- 
no(id) + parietal.] Pertaining to the sphenoid 
and parietal bones: as, the sphenoparietal su- 
ture.— Sphenoparietal sinus, a small vessel which 
communicates with the cavernous sinus and middle me- 
ningeal veins, and rests in a groove on the under side of the 
lesser wing of the sphenoid. Bresehet. — Sphenoparie- 
tal suture. See suture. 

sphenopetrosal (sfe"no-pet-i:6'sal), a. [<6;pAr- 
no(id) ^petrosal.] Of or pertaining to the sphe- 
noid and petrosal 
bones ; petrosphe- 
n oi d al — sphenopetro- 
sal suture. Sec suture. 

fsfe''ii^l’ar^i-^ 'us ), 
n. [< Hpheno{id) + 
pharyngem.] An 
occasional elevator 
muscle of the phar- 
ynx which arises f rom 
tho spine of the sphe- 
noid. 

Sphenophorus (Bfe* 

nof'o-rus), n. [NL. 

(Bch’finherr, 1838), < Gr. a wedge, 4- 
< = E. hear^.] A notable genus of rhyn- 

chophorous beetles, 
of many species and 
very wide distribu- 
tion, having the an- 
terior COX8B narrowly 
separated, and tho 
body beneath gla- 
brous. Nearly 200 spe- 
cies are known, of which 
80 inhabit America north 
of Mexico. Many of them 
breed in tho roots of 
plants, and so may become 
pests. The adult beetles 
also often feed upon 
plants. Thus S. sculptUis 
feeds upon corn, and iiS. 
pulcheUus Ujpon the cockle- 
bur (Xantfaum). 

(sfe-no-fil'um), n. [NL. 
(IBrongiiiart, 1822), < Gr. V^v, a wedge, + 0^- 
Miv, a leaf.] A genus of fossil plants, occurring 
throughout the whole thickness of the coal- 
measiires, both in Europe and in tho United 
States, and supposed to have been found also in 
the Lower Silurian, near Cincinnati in Ohio, it 
is a herbaceous plant, with whorls of wedge-shaped leaves, 
springing from enlarged articulations, the fructification 
in cylindrical spikes, with bracts curved upward in a 
sharp flexure from near the base, and globular sporanges 
in the axils of the bracts. Sphenophyllum, first thought 
by Brongniart to belong to the gymnospemis, is tiow be- 
lieved to constitute a neeuliar type of vegetation, recuurded 
by some authors as related to the rhixocarps, by others as 
connected with the Calamariss through AstdraphylliUs, 
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sphenopterid (sf^-nop'te-rid), n. A fern of the 
genus Sphenopteria. 

Sphenopteris (sff-nop'te-ris), n. [NL. (Bran- 
gniart, 1822), < Gr. a wedge, + frripi^ (irre- 
pt6-), a fern : see Pteria.] A genus of fossil ferns, 
very widely distributed and very abundant, es- 
pecially in the (Carboniferous) coal-measures, 
but ranging from the Devonian to the Middle 
Cretaceous. These are elegant ferns, very numer- 
ous in species, and most difficult to discriminate” (Date- 
son). Almost nothing is known of the fructification 
of Spfienopteris, and the numerous specific distinctions 
which have been made are generally derived from the 
subdivisions of the fronds, and the shape and venation of 
the pinnules. Lesquereux divides the sphenopterids into 
three Bubdivislons : (a) the pocopterid ^henopterids, spe- 
cies of which group were referred to Pecopteris by Bron- 
gniart, of which the fronds have their ultimate pinnw pin- 
nately deeply lobed, the lobes connate to the middle or 
higher, and the veins pinnately divided, as in Peeopteris; 
(ft) Sphenopteris proper, uf which the piiineo are more deep- 
ly divided in lobes, or pinnately narrowed and decurrent 
at the base, and geuermly dentate or crenate at the apex ; 
(e) the hymenophyllite sphenopterids, which he thinks 
should constitute a distinct genus. See cut under /em. 

sphenopterygoid(sfe-iiop-ter'i-goid),a. [<8ph€- 
no{id) 4* pterygoid.] Common to the sphenoid 
and pterygoii bones. Also pterygoaphenoid. 

sphenorbital (sfe-n6r'bi-tal). a. [< aphen(oid) 
+ orMtal.] Pertaining to the sphenoid bone 
and tho orbits of the eyes ; orbitosphenoid. The 
sphenorbital parts of the sphenoid arc the lesser wings, or 
orbitosphenoids ; tho sphenorbital flssure is the sphenoi- 
dal fissure, or anterior lacerate foramen. See orlnto(yshe- 
noid. Also spheno-ortdtal and spheno-orbitar. 

Sphenorhsrnchus (sfe-no-ring'kus), n. [NL., 
prop. Sphenorrhynchus (Hemprieh and Ehren- 
oerg, 1829), < (ir. cr0^, a wedge, + /)vyx<^Ci a 
snout.] 1. A genus of Cieoniidm^ the wedge- 
billed storks, having a sharp straight bill with 
a membrane saddled on the base of the upper 
mandible, and no ambiens muscle. The only spe- 
cics is the white-bellied stork or slmbil, S. abdimt, also 
called Abdimia sphenorhynetui, of greenish and brownish- 
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Sphenophorus stulp tilts, 
a, fulult beetle, dorsal view; b, 
adult beetle, side view m outline 
(h.Ur line sliows n.'itiir.il size) ; c, 
pattern of clytral sculpture, still 
more cnlargeif 



Sphenophorus pulcheUus. 
a, adult beetle, dorsal view; ft, 
adult beetle, side view in outline. 
(Hair-line shows natural .size.) 


purple color and white below, the bill tipped with orange- 
red. It inhabits Africa, nests in trees, and is regarded 
with veneration by the natives. See cut under simbil. 

2f. A genus of South American deudrocolaptine 
birds, now called Gtyphorhyn chua. Maxim itian, 
1831. — 3t. A genus’ of reptiles. Tsehudi, 1838.* 
splienosqiiamosal (sfe^''no-skwa-mo'sa1), a. [< 
8pheno{id) -4 squamosal.] Of or pertaining to the 
sphenoid and tho squamous part of the tempo- 
ral bone; squamosplieiioidal. 
spbenotemporal (sfe-nO-tem'po-ral), a. [< 
apheno{id) 4 temporaV^.] In anai '., of or belong- 
ing to the temporal and sphenoid bones. Also 
fewporo8j7Ac)?oM.^8p]ienotemporal suture, see 
suture. 

sphenotic (sfe-no'tik), a. and n. [< sphen{oid) 
+ otic.] I, d. Of or pertaining to the sphenoid 
bone and tho otic capsule, or hard jparts of the 
auditory organ: as, a sphenotic ossification in 
various fishes. Bee cut under teleoat, 

11. n. In ornith.yB, postfrontal process of bone, 
ora separate ossification, developed in relation 
with sphenoidal and otic elements, entering into 
the posterior boundary of the orbital cavity, 
sphenotresia (sfe-no-tro'si-H), n. [NL., < Gr, 
a(j>f/v, a wedge, + perforation, < rerpaivtiv 

(«/ rpa), perforate.] The breaking up of the 
basal portion of the fetal skull in craniotomy. 
Bphenotribe (sfe'no-trib), n. [< Or. a 
wedge, + rpif-tnv, riib, bruise.] The instru- 
ment used in performing sphenotresia. 
Bphenoturbinal ( sfe-no-tAr^bi-nal ), a. and n. [< 
aphmoiid) *4 turhinal.] I. a. Sphenoidal and 
turbinated or whorled or scroll-like ; spheno- 
turbinate : specifically applied, conformably 
with ethmoturbinal and maxilhtnrbinal, to the 
sphenoidal spongy bones. See II. 

II. n. One of tne sphenoidal spongy bones; 
one of a pair of small bones situated in front of 
the body of the sphenoid, in man at birth solid, 
nodular, distinct from each other and from the 
sphenoid, afterward fused with the body of the 
sphenoid as delicate spongy or scroll-like bones 
which take part in forming the sphenoidal si- 
nuses. Their homologuos in other animals are 
questionable. 

sphenoturbinate (8fe-no-t6r'bi-nat),a. [< aphe- 
no{id) 4* turbinate.] Same as sphmoturbinal. 
sphenovomerine ( sf e-no-vom'e-rin), a. [< ^he- 
no{id) 4* vomerine.] Of or pertaining to the 
sphenoid bone and tho vomer : as, the apheno- 
vomerine suture or schindylesis. 
SphenozamiteB (sfe^no-za-mi'tez), n, [NL. 
(Brongniart, 1849), < Gr. a wedge, + NL. 
Zamitea, q. v.] A genus of fossil plants be- 
longing to the cyoads, ranging from the Per- 
mian to the Jurassic inclusive. They sre said 
by Schimper to bear some resemblanoe to the nrob- 
lematioal Nosggerathia, and, among living forms, to be 
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moft nearly analogous to XwnSa and jBnoepJuOartoi. See 

Sph^wa (Bff-nu'r&), w. [NL., < Gr. a 
wedge, + ovp&f a tail.] 1, In ornith., a generic 
uame variously applied, (a) An Australian genus of 
aberrant reed-warblers, with only ten tail-feathers and 
three pairs of strong reourv,ed rictal bristles. It is quite 



Sfkenura hrachyptera. 

near Spheiimtcun (which see), and in part synonyniouB 
therewith. I’here are 3 specief^ S. hrachyptera, S. lonyi- 
roKtris, and 8, broadbenti. Idchtenstein, 1828. (6t) A 

genus of Houth American synallaxine birds now called 
Kuephenura and Thripophaga. Spix, 1824; SuMevall, 
1885. (ct) A genus of Indian and African birds related 
to neither of the foregoing, now called Argya (or Argia) 
and Maleclmia. Bonaparte, 1854. 

2. In enfom.y a genus of coleopterous insects. 
Dejcan, 1834. 

spheral (spher'al), a. [< L. spheeralisy of or 
pertaining to a sphere, globular, < sphspra, < 
Gr. ff^ftaipay a ball, sphere: s (‘0 sphere,^ 1. 
Roundecl or formed like a sphere; sphere- 
shaped ; hence, symmetrical ; perfect in form. 
— 2. Of or pertaining to the spheres or hea- 
venly bodies; moving or rovolving like the 
spheres; hence, harmonious. 

Well I know that all things move 
To the epheral rhythm of love. 

« Whittier, Andrew Kyktnan's Prayer. 

The epheral souls that move 

Through the ancient heaven of song-illumined air. 

Su>infmme. 

Carlyle had no faith in . . . the asti*onomlc principle by 
which the systems are kept in poise in tlie spheral ha.- 
mony. The Centurj/, XXVI. 588. 

spherality (sfe-ral'i-ti). v. [< spheral + -ity.] 
The state of being spheral, or having the form 
of a sphere, fliare.j 

spheraster (sfe-ras't^r), w. [NL., < Gr. aipaipa, 
a ball, sidiore, + (wHjp, a star.] In sponges, a 
regular i)olyact or stellate spicule whose rays 
coalesce* into a spherical figure, as in the genus 
(ieodia; an aster with a thick spherical body. 
ff\ J. SoUas, 

Spheration (sfe-ra'shpn), n, [< sphere + -aUon.\ 
Fomation into a sphere ; specifically, the 
process by which cosmic matter is formed into 
a globular or planetary body. [Keceiit.] 

The physical relations accompanying the spheration of a 
ring are not such as to determine uniformly either direct 
or retrograde motion. Winchell, World- Life, p. 123. 

sphere (sfer), n. [Early mod. E. also sphear, 
sphearey also sphsere. (with vowel as in L.); 
earlier (and still dial.) spere, < ME. sperey < 
OF. espvrCy later sphercy F. sphdre = Pr. espera 
= Sp. esfera = Pg. esphera = It. sfera = D. 
sferr=:(i, sphdre = Dan. sfsere = Sw. spher, < L. 
sphsera, ML. also sphera, spera, < Gr. a 

hall, globe, sphere, applied to a playing-ball, 
a Bjihore as a geometrical figure, the terrestrial 
^lobe, the earth, also an artificial ^lobe (so in 
otrabo, the notion that the eartli is a sphere 
appearing first prob. in Plato), also a star or 
planet (Plutarch), also a hollow sphere, one 
of the conceiitric spheres supposed to revolve 
around the earth, also a ball (of the eye), a pill, 
ofcc,; perhaps lit. ‘that which is tossed about’ 
(applied first to a playing-ball), for ^atpapya for 
^aieapyay < oTTelpEiVy scatter, throw about (see 
sperniy spo7'e^); or perhaps connected witli 
<T7rdf}ay a coil, ball, spire (see spire^)."] 1. In 
geom., a solid figure generated by the revolu- 
tion of a semicircle about its diameter, 'rhis is 
substantially Euclid’s definition. The modern definition 
IS a quadric surface having contact with tlie absolute 
throughout a conic, and therefore everywhere equidis- 
tant from a center. The surface of a sphere is 4TrJl“, 
^ere R is the mdlus ; Its volume Is 41 irR^. 
lienee — 2. A rounded body, approximately 
spherical ; a ball ; a globe. 

lieutenant’s evidence was as round, complete, and 
lucid as a Japanese sphere of rock-crystal. 

oms Old Vol. of Life, p. 65. 


.8. An orbicular body representing the earth or 
the apparent heavens, or illustrating their as- 
tronomical relations. Hence — 4. The visible 
supernal rijpon; the upper air; the heavens; 
the sky. [Poetical.] 

Then shall the righteous shine like glorious starres 
Within the sphear of heaven. 

Times' WhigUe (E. E. T. S.), p. 6. 

Sweet Echo, . . . 

Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere. 

Milton, (’omiis, 1. 241. 

I, 

An esgle, clang an eagle to the sphere. 

Tennyson, Princess, ill. 


5, One of the supposed coiiceutric and ec- 
centric revolving rigid and transparent shells 
called crystalline, in which, accor<ling to the 
old astronomers (following Eudoxus), the stars^ 
sun, moon, and planets were scwerally set, and 
by which they were canied in such a manner 
as to produce their apparent motions. The term 
is now generally restricted to the sphere of the fixed stars, 
and is recognised as a convenient fiction. It is alsr> loosely 
applied to the planets themselves. 


After shewede he hym the nyne speres; 

And after that the melodye nerde he 
That cometh of thilke speres thryes three, 

That Welle Is of musik and melodye 
In this world here and cause of harmonye. 

Chavxer, Parliament of Fowls. 1. .51). 


Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven ! 

Marlotf'e, Doctor Faustus, v. 4. 


Hence — 6t. An orbicular field or course of 
movement ; an orbit, as that of a heavenly body 
or of the eye ; a circ.uit. 

As Mars in three-score ycares cloth run his spheare, . . . 
The spheare of (Tupid fourty yeares containes. 

Spenser, Sonnets, lx. 

Make thy two eyes, like stara, start from their spheres. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 17. 


7. Place or scene of action ; the space within 
which movement is made or operations are car- 
ried on; a circumscribed remon of action: as, 
the sphere of a mission; the spheres (fuller, 
spheres of influence) of the different European 
powers and trading companies in Africa. 

The foure elcmentes whomf the body of man is coin- 

{ )actt* . . . be set in their places called spheris, higher oi 
ower accordynge to the soueraintio of theyr natureb. 

Sir T. ElyU, The Oovornour, i. 1. 
All this while the King had mov’d within his own 
Sphere, and Imd done nothing out of the Realm.' 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 408. 
Our South African sphere seems better suited for FiU- 
ropean settlement than is the Tunisian protectorate of 
France. Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Ureatcr Britain, v. 


8. Position or rank in society ; position or class 
with reference to social distinctions. 


Pleas’d or not pleas'd, if wo he Etiglands King, 

And mightiest in the Spheare in which we iiioove, 
Weo’lo shine alone, this Phaeton cast downc. 

IJeytvood, Royal King (W’orks, cd. Pearson, 1871, VT, 20), 
I saw her [Marie Antoinette! just above the horizon, 
(lecuruting and cheering the elevated sjthere she just began 
to move in. Burke, Rev. in Framte. 

9. Circuit or radius, as of knowledgt*, influ- 
ence, or activity; definite or eircuniscrib(Ml 
range; determinate limit of any mental or 
physical course: as, the sphere of di])lonuicy. 

This lielng wholly out of my sphere, I can give no ac- 
count of them. Vampier, Voyages, II. i. 12(i. 

Nature to each allots his proper Sphere. 

Congreve, Of Pleasing. 

ArmUlary sphere. Bee anniUary, — Axis of a sphere. 
See axis\ . — Circle of the sphere, sec circle. - - Colloid, 
dialing, direct sphere. Bee the qualifying words.— 
Coiiemican sphere, an annillary sphere with the addi- 
tion of a soeonJ sphere representing the sun, central to a 
divided circle representing the ecliptic.— Doctrine Of 
the sphere, the elements of the gomnetry of figures 
drawn upon tlie surface of a sphere. — EplderxnlC 
spheres, same as ejnthclwl itearls (which see, under 
pearl).- Oeometry of spheres, a branch of geometry 
ill which the lines of Plucker's geometry of lines are re- 
placeil by spheres, and the intersections of lines by the 
contact of spheres - Harmony or music of the spheres. 
See Aarw-onj/.— Logical sphere, the subject or ultimate 
antecedent of a shitemenk oi* tbe objects which a term 
denotes. — Magic sphere. Stjc muffic.— Oblique sphere, 
the sphere of Uic heavens, or another sphere representing 
that, as it appears at a station whore the angle between 
the equator and the horizon is oblique The right sphere 
is the same sphere for an equatorial station where the 
angle is a right angle, and the parallel sphere is the same 
where the angle vanishes- that is, for a polar station.- 
Osculating sphere of a non-plane curve, the sphere 
through four consecutive points of the curve.- Parallel 
circles on a sphere. Bee paraKcL— Parallel sphere. 
Bee oUique sphere - Power Of a sphere in regard to 
ano^er the stiuared distance of the two centers less the 
sum of the stiiiai es of the radii. Clifford.^ Projection Of 
the sphere. Bcc iiiai>-prop4difni,\kndGTpTojectinn.--~ Radi- 
cal sphere, a sphere orthogonally cutting four spheres 
having their ccnlers at the summits of the tetrahedron of 
codrdinates. - Right sphere. See obliqw Sec- 

tor of a sphere, see sector.— Segmentation sphere. 
See segmentation.— Segment Of a sphere. Bee segmenl,. 
- Sphere at infinity. See infinity, 3.— Twelve-point 
sphere, (a) A sphere (discovered by Pruuhet in 1868) be- 


longing to a tetrahedron in which the four perpendiculars 
from the summits upon the opposite faces iutersect in 
one pointy this sphere passing through the four feet of 
these perpendiculars and consequeBtly also through the 
centers of gravity of the four faces, and through the mid- 
points of the lines from the vertices to the common inter- 
sections of the perpendiculars aforesaid, (b) More gener- 
ally, a sphere (discovered in 1884 by the Italian matnema- 
tician lutiigila) belonging to any tetrahedron, and pass- 
ing thruogh the four feet of the perpendiculars from the 
summits upon the opposite faces, and consequently also 
through the mid-points of the lines from the summits to 
the center of the hyperimloid of which these perpendicu- 
lars are generators, and through the orthogonal projec- 
tions of these poiuto upon the oppositt; faces. sSyn. 1-8. 
Orb, Ball, etc. See globe. 

sphere (sfer). v. <.; pret. and jgp. spheredy ppr. 
sphering, [< spherCy «.] 1. To make into a 

sphere; make spherical; round, or round out; 
fill out completely. 

Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek 
Outswell the colic of puff’d Aquilon. 

Shak., T. and C’., iv. .5. 8. 

2. To place in a sphere or araon^ the spheres; 
ensphere. 

And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence entlironed, and sphered 
Amidst the other. Shak., T. and O., i. .3. 90. 

Light . . . from her native east 
To journey through the aery gloom began, 

Sphered, in a radiant cloud ; for yet the sun 
Was not. Milton, i*. L., vil. 247. 

Reoauso 1 would have reach’d you, had you been 

Sphered up with Cassiopeia. Tennyson, I^incess, iv. 

3. To inclose as in a sphere or orbit ; encircle ; 
engirdh*. 

Wlien any towne is spher'd 
With siege of such a foe as kils men’s minds. 

Chapman^ Iliad, xvlii. 185. 

4. To pass or send as in a sphere or orbit; eir- 
cuhite. [Rare.] 

We'l still sit up, 

Sphering about the wassail cup 

To all those times 

Which gave me honour for iny rhimes. 

IJerriek, His Age. 

sphere-crystals (sfer'kris^talz), n.jd. In hoi., 
same as sphseraphides. 

sphereless (sfer'les), a. f< sphere + •less.'] 
Having no sphere; wandering; unrestrained. 
Let the horsemen’s scimitars 
Wheel and flash, like sphereless stars. 

Thirsting to eclipse their buniing 
In a sea of death and nmumiiig. 

Shelley, Masque of Anarchy, st. 79. 

sphere-yeast (sfer'yest), n. In hot., an aggre- 
gation of certain sprouting forms of the genus 
Afneor : formerly so called from a resemblauce 
in shape to the saccharomyeete of yeast. 

spheric (sfor'ik), a, [= F, spherique = Sp. 
esfeHro = Pg. esjfhorieo = It. sferieoy < L. 
sphivricMSy < (jr. Giitaiptsd^y of or pertaining to a 
ball, < a<fialf)(iy a ball, sphere : see sphered] Of 
or pertaining to a sphere or the spheres ; sphere- 
like; spherical. 

I'p tlie sjtheric circles, circle above circle. 

Mrs. Browning, Drama of Exile. 

Let any sculptor hew us out the most ravishing comhi- 
natiuii of tender curves and spheric softness that ever 
stood for woman. S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 273. 

spherical (sfer'i-kal), (i. [< spheric + -al.] 1. 
Honnded by or having the form of the surface 
of a sphere: as, a spherical body; a spherical 
surface; a spherical shell. 

Wo must know the reason of the spherical figures of the 
drops. GlanvUle. 

2. Pertaining or relating to a sphere or spheres, 
or to sphericity: as, a spherical segment or sec- 
tion; spherical trigonometry. — 3t. Relating to 
the planets; planetary, in tlie astrological 
sense. 

We make guilty of our disasters the suii, the moon, and 
the stars: as if we were villains by iieccHslty; fools by 
heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and treachers by 
spherical predominance. Shah , Lear, i. 2. 134. 

Adjunct spherical function. Bee /wncfwm,— Center 
of spherical curvature. See centeri.— Concave 
spherical mirror. See mirror, 2.— Line of spherical 
curvature, see Une'^.— Spherical aherratlon. See 
aherrntion, 4.- Spherical angle. Bee angie'^ - Spheri- 
cal bracketing, in areh., an ai’rangemeiitot brackets for 
the support of lath-and-iilaster work forming a spheri- 
cal surface.— Spherical compasses, a kind of calii)erH 
for ineaHuring globular bodies, variously constructed.— 
Spherical complex, the aggregate* <.f all the spheres in 
space fullilliug a single geometrical condition,— Spheri- 
cal congruence, the aggregate of all the spheres in space 
fulfilling two geometrical coridit ions.— Spherical COniC 
section, ^ee conic.- Spherical coordinates, fieecoordi- 
spherical curvature, epicycloid, excess, func- 
tion, geometry. Bee the houhh. Spherical cyclic, a 
curve which is the intersection of a sjmerc with a quadile 
surrae.e.— Spherical group, the sj»herical complex deter- 
mined by a linear equation between the coordinates and 
the power of the center f»f the var table circle. — Spherical 
harmonic. Same as Laplace’s function (which see, un- 
der /wnctum).— Spherical Indicatrlx. Bee indieatrix.— 
Spherical inversion, see geometrical inversion, under 
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tntwm'on.— Spberioallune^ the portion of the earfsoe of 
a sphere included between two great oirclee.— Bpberioftl 
nucleus. Same as nwlew globonu (which see, under 
nucien«).— Spherical pendL a singly infinite continuous 
series of spheres determined like a spherical group, hut 
by three equations.— Spherical polygon. Seeiwfj/f/on.— 
Spherical representation, a mode of continuous corre- 
spondence between the points of a surface and the points 
of a 8])here, each radius of the sphere through the center 
representing the parallel normal of the surface. Any part 
of the sphere considered as thus representing a part of the 
surface is called its gpherical Spherical saw, 

a saw made in the form of a segment of a sphere, used for 
sawing out curvilinear work. See cut d under saw'i — 
Sphezloal sclere. See mlere and spheraOer, ^ Spherl* 
CU-ShOt machine, a machine for finishing caniion-bnlls 
by molding and pressing to a true spherical furiu. E. H. 
Knight— Sphexlcal SUXface-harmonlC. see harmonic. 
—Spherical triangle, tzlgonometry, etc. see the 
nouns. 

sphericality (sfer-i-kari-ti), w. [< sphvHcnl + 
-ity,'] Spherical form ; sphericity. S. A* iicr., 
eXXVI. 375. [Rare.] 

spherically (sfer'i-kal-i), adi\ In the form of 
a sphere, or of part' of a sphere; so as to be 
spherical. 

SphericalneSB (sfer'i-kal-nes). w. The state or 
property of being spherical ; splicricity. [Rare.] 

Sphericity (sf^-ris^i-ti ), w. [= F. spherUdtd; as 
sphenc + -?'(//. ]’ Tlie character of being in the 
shape of a sphere. 

sphericle (sfer'i-kl), n. [Dim. of sphare,'] A 
small sphere; a spherule. [Rare.] htip. Diet. 

spherics (sfer'iks), ?}. [PI. of spheric (see -?Vw).] 
Geometry of figures drawn on the surface of a 
snhere ; specifically, sfdicrical trigonometry. 

splieriform (sfe'ri-fdrm), a. [< L. sphseraj 
sphere, + /or/w«, form.] Formed or existing 
as a sphere; sphere-shaped; spherical, (hid- 
worthy Intellectual System, II. 23. [Rare.] 
spherocobaltite (sfe-io-k 6 'bA,l-tit), n. [< Gr. 
ir<f>aipaj a hall, sphere, + fc. cohalt + -/ Carbo- 
nate of cobalt, a rare mineral occurring in small 
spherical masses with concontrio radiated struc- 
ture, and having a peach-blossom red color. 

spheroconic (sfo-ro-kon'ik), n. [< Gr. aijialpay a 
ball, sphere, 4- ^WJV, a cone: see conic.'] A 
non-plane curve, tlu^ intersection of a sphere 
with a quadric cone having its vertex at the 
center of the sphere — Cyclic arcs of the sphero* 
conic, tliu intorsections of the cyclic planes of the cuno 
with tliu sphere. —Reciprocal spheroconic, the envelop 
of the great circles of whicli the points on the first sphero- 
conic are the p<jlos. 

spherocrystal (sfo-ro-kris'tal), n. [< Gr. o^atpoy 
a ball, sphere, + KpearaXlug^ crystal.] 1. In 
lithol., a mineral occurring in spherical form 
with fihrous-radiate structure. — 2. ph In hot.y 
same as spUfcraphides. 

spherodactyl (sfe-ro-dak'til), a. Of or per- 
taining to tlie genus iSpha*rodactylm, as a gecko. 

8pherogaBtric(sfe-ro-ga8'1rik),ff. [< Gr. a<fMlpay 
a ball, spluu’o, + yaarijp, stomach.] Having a 
spherical or globular abdomen, as a spider; of 
or pertaining to the Eph/cro<jastra. See cut 
uiiaer honey-hcarvr. 

spherograph (sfe'ro-grftf), w. [< Gr. ai^ipa^ a 
ball, sphere, + )pd^Eiv. write.] A nautical in- 
strument consisting of a stercographic projec- 
tion of the sphere upon a disk of pasteboard, 
in which the meridians and parallels of latitude 
are laid down to single degrees. By the aid of this 
projection, and n ruler and index, the angular )>o8ition of 
a ship at any place, and the distance sailed, may be read- 
ily and accurately determined on the principle of great- 
circle sailing. 

spheroid (sfe'niid), n. [Also sphieroid ; = F. 
sphcroklCy < Gr. oijiatpottdrjtjy like a ball or sphere, 
globular, < a ball, sphere, + udor;, form.] 

1 . A geometrical body approaching to a sphere, 
but not perfectly spherical. — 2. In pami.y a 
solid generated by the revolution of an ellijme 
about 01 »e of its a.X|j^s. when the generating ellipse 
revolves alK)iit its longer or major axis, the spheroid is 
prolate or oMong ; when about its less or minor axis, the 
Bpherf)id is oblate. The earth is an oblate spheroid - that 
Is, fiattened at the ]>ole8, so that its polar diameter is 
shorter than its equatorial diameter. (See earth^, 1.) The 
same figure is assumed by the other planets ; hence the 
properties of the oblate spheroid are of great importance 
in geodesy and astronomy. Universal SPherOld, a sur- 
face generated by the revolution of an ellipse about any 
diameter, 

spheroidal (sfe-roi'dal), a. [< spheroid 4* -at.] 
1. Of or pertaining to, or having the form of, 
a 8 ph<*roia. — 2 . In crystal. y globose; bounded 
by several convex faces. — 3. In entom.y round 
and prominent, appearing like a ball or sphere 
partly buried in the surface: as, spheroidal 
eyes; spheroidal coxed.— spheroidal bracketing, 

In arch., bracketing which has a spheroidal surface.— 
Spheroidal epithelium. See epithdium.— Spheroidal 
state or condition, the condition of water or other li- 
quid when, on being placed on a highly heated surface^ 
as red-hot metal, it assumes the form of a more or less 
ilattened spheroid, and evaporates without ebullition. 


An instru- 
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The spheroid in this condition does not tonoh the surface 
of the metal, but floats on a layer of its own vapor, and 
evaporates rapidly from its exposed surface. It is heated 
mainly by radiation from the not surface, since the layer 
of intervening vapor conducts heat very feebly. The 
formation of a layer of non-conducting vapor explains why 
it is possible to dip the wetted hand into molten iron with 
impunity. It is sometimes spoken of as the caloric or 
calorific paradox. 

Splieroidally (sfe-roi'dal-i ), adv. In a spheroidal 
manner; so as to form* a spheroid or spheroids. 

Tlie groat mass ... is largely built up of apheroidally 
jointed rock. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLIV. 460. 

spheroidic (sfe-roi'dik), a. [= F. sphdrokiiquc ; 
as spheroid 4- ^c.] Same h,b spheroidal. [Rare.] 

spheroidical (sfe-roi'di-kal), a. r< spheroidic 
4* -al.] Same as spheroidal. [Tne usual old 
form.] 

The same spheroidical form. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, II. «7. 

spheroidicity (sfe-roi-dis'i-tl), w. [< spheroidic 
+ -ity.] The state or character of bemg sphe- 
roidal. 

Spheroxna, n. See Sphseroma. 

Spheroxnere (sfe'ro-mer), «. [Also sphseromerc ; 
s Gr. ai^alpoy a ball, sphere, + //tpof, a part.] 
One of the radially arranged parts or sym- 
metrical segments of any radiate ; an actino- 
mere. Perhaps the most remarkable spheromeres are 
those two which, in the Venu8*s-girdle, give that ctenoph- 
oran a ribbon-like figure by their enormous development. 
See cut under Cesium. 

Spherometer (sfe-rom'e-t 6 r), w. [< Gr. aiftaipay 
a ball, sphere, phpovy measure.] 
ment for measuring the 
radii of spheres ; a 
sphefre-measurer. It is of 
especial service to opticians in 
determining the focal lengths, 
etc,, of lenses. The common 
form (sec figure) consists of a 
vortical screw c, with a lai'ge 
graduated head a a, turning 
in a socket supported by three 
legs whose hard steel points 
are exactly equidistant. 'I'he 
fixed scale h at the side, toge- 
ther with the graduated screw- 
head, makeslt possible to mea- 
sure with groat accuracy the 
distance between the extrem- 
ity of the screw and the plane passing through the ends 
of the three suppoits, when, for example, all the points 
are in contact with the surface of the sphere. If, in ad- 
dition, the distance between the ends of the suppoiis 
is known, a simple calculation gives the radius of the 
sphere. The same instrument may also be used to deter- 
mine with precision the thickness of a plate, as (in the 
figure) A, placed upon a horizontal surface. 

Spneroiman (sle-rO^mi-an), a. and v. [< Ephe- 
roma 4 -ian.] *1. a. Of or pertaining to Ephw- 
roma or the Ephseromidse. 

n.«. A globe-slater. 

Also spelled spharomian. 

spheropolar (sfe-ro-pu'lar), a. [< Gr. a<^aipay 
sjihere, 4 E. polar.] Reciprocal relatively to 
a sphere. The plane through the points of contact of 
a cone with a sphere is the t^heropolar of the vertex. 

SplierOSiderite (sfe-ro-sid'e-rit), n. [Also 
sphssrosideriie ; < Gr. o 0 rtfpa,**a ball, sphere, 4- 
mdypiTTji'y of iron: see sideritc.] A variety of 
the iron carbonate siderite, oecurring in globu- 
lar concretionary forms. 

SpherOS^re (sfe'ro-spdr), n. [< Gr. (Tijmpay a 
ball, 4- E. spore.] In hot.y same as tetraspore. 

Spberular (sfor'5-l|ir), «. [< spherule H- -r/r^.] 

1. Having the form of a spherule ; resembling a 
spherule. — 2. Of or pertaining to a spherulite; 
spherulitic. 

Spherular bodies consisting of radially-aggregated fibres 
of a single mineral. Nature, XXXIX. 

spherulate (sfor'^-lat), a. [< spherule 4* -ate^.] 
in entom.y having one or more rows of minute 
rounded tubercles ; studded with spherules. 

spherule (sfer'ol), n. [Also sphserule; < L. 
sphierulaj dim. of sjAnerOy a ball, sphere : see 
sphere.] A little sphere or spherical body. 
Quicksilver, when pourea upon a plane surface, divides 
itself into a great number of minute spherules. 

spherulite (sfer' 9 -lit), n. [Also sphseruUie ; < 
spherule 4- x vitreous globule, such 

as those of which perlite is made up, having a 
more or less perfectly developed concentric and 
at the same time decidedly radiating fibrous 
structure. The highly silicious volcanic rocks 
not unfreqiiently have a spherulitic structure. 
— 2. Same as radioUtCy 2.— spherulite rock, in 
geol., a rock of which the predominaUng part has a spheru- 
litic structure. 

spherulitic (sfer-S-lit'ik), a. [< spherulite + 
-fc.] Made up of or containing spherulites; 
having the character of a spherulite. Also 
sphmuUtic. 

spherulitize (sfer'^^-li-tiz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
spherulitieedy ppr. ^heruliUzing. [< spherulite 


4* 4ee,'] To convert more or less completely 
into spherulites, or cause to assume a spheru- 
litic structure, wholly or in part. Quart. Jour. 
Geol. Soc.y XLV. 250. 

spherulitoid (sfer'^-li-toid), a. [< spherulite + 
-oid. ] Having more or less perfectly the form of 
a spherulite. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc.y XLV. 248. 
sphe^ (sfer'i), a. [< ^here + -yi.] 1. Be- 
longing to the spheres. 

She can teach ye how to climb 

Higher than the sphery chime. 

Milton, Oomus, 1. 1021. 

2. Resembling a sphere or star in roimdness,^ 
brightness, or other attribute. 

What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 

Made me compare with Uermia’s sphery eyne? 

Shale., M. S. D., 11. 2. 99. 

spheterize (sfet'e-riz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. sphet- 
erizedy ppr. splieterizing. [< Gr. a^erepiCetVy 
make oiie^s own, < mphepo^y their own, poss. adj. 
of the 3d pers. pi., < Ofptlgy thev.] To take to 
one^s self; appropriate as one’s own. Burke. 
[Rare.] (Encyc. Diet) 

Bphex (sfeks), n. [NL. (Linnaous, 1758), < Gr. 
o(py^y a wasp: see wasp.] 1. A notable genus 
of large handsome digger-wasps, typical of the 
family Sphegidse (or Spheddse or Spfiexidsp). They 
abound in tropical regions, but some 12 species inhabit 
the United States. S. ichneumonea digs rapidly in hard 
ground, and provisions its cells with grasshoppers. About 
lOo species are known. See cut under digger-wasp. 

2. [/. r.] A wasp of this genus, 
sphex-fly ( sfcks'lli), w. One of numerous differ- 
ent dipterous insects, as of the genus (kmopSy 
which resembh' a siihex in some respects. 
spMggure (sfig'ur), See spliingure. 
sphincter (sfingk'ter), w. [Nij., \ L. sphincter y 
< Gr. atpiysTypy anything which binds tight, 
a lace, a band, < oipi^ytiVy shut tight, close.] 
An orbicular, circular, or annular muscle sur- 
rounding and capable of closing a natural 

orifice or passage of the body Oral sphincter. 

Same as ortieulariB oris (which see, under ortrietdaris). 

- Sphincter ajll,the sphincter of the anus, under which 
name two distinct muscles are known, (a) The sphincter 
ani proper, sphincter externus, or external sphincter is a 
tliiii, fiat plane of voluntary muscular fibers supplied by 
hemorrhoidal hranches of nerves from the sacral plexus, 
surrounding the anus, sulinutaneous and intimately adher- 
ent to the integument, of elliptical form 8 or 4 inches in 
long diameter, and an inch w ide across. It arises from the 
tip of the coccyx, and is inserted into the tendinous ruphe 
of the perineum. Like most sphincters, it consists of sym- 
metrie.al lateral halves united by a raphe in front of and 
behind the opening it incloses, (h) The sphincter recti, 
sphincter iniernus, or internal sphincter surrounds the 
lower end of the rectum, forming a muscular ring about an 
inch in extent and a quarter of an inch thick, and consists- 
of an aggregation and thickening of the circular fibers of 
the gut. This sphincter is involuntary, and in health main- 
tains its tonic contractility, which yields by reflex action 
to the pressure of the contents of the bowel.— Sphincter 
ocull, or sphincter palpebrarum, the orbicul^ muscle 
of the eyelids, which surrounds and closes them. Usually 
call ed orbicularis jtalpebrarum. See cut under muscle 1 . — 
Sphincter oris, the oral sphincter. See orbicularis oris, 
under orbtenfam.— Sphincter PUpillailB, the circular 
or concentric fibers of the iris, wliose contraction makes 
the pupil smaller. Also called ^hinder %tupillse and 
(mhincter im/M. - - Sphincter pylori. Sec pyUtrvs.— 
Sphincter recU, the internal sphincter ani (sec above). 

— Sphincter vaginae, an elliptical muscle HUiTounding 
the orifice of the vagina, corresponding to the hulbocar 
veruusuB of the mule. Also called constrictor vafftme.— 
Sphincter veeicae, the unstriped involuntary muscular 
fibers around the neck of the urinary bladder.— Sphinc- 
ter veeicae externus, the partly plain partly striated 
rauBcular fibers which surround the prostatic'part of the 
urethra. Also called sphincter prostaticus and sphineUr 
of Hcnlc. 

sphincteral (sfingk't^r-al), a. [< sphincter 4* 
-al.'] Same as sphincterial. 
sphincterate (sfingk't^r-at), a. [Also sphinc- 
trate ; < sphincter *4 -ateA.] 1 . In anat. tmSiZodl.y. 
provided with a sphincter; closed or closable 
by means of a sphincter. — 2. Contracted or 
constricted as if by a sphincter: thus, an hour- 
glass is sphincterate in the middle, 
sphincterial (sfingk-te'ri-al), a. [< sphincter 
4* -ial.] Of or pertaining to a sphincter or its 
function: as, a sphincterial muscle; sphincte- 
rial fibers; sphincterial action, 
sphincteric (sfingk-ter'ik), a. [< sphincter + 
-if;.] Same as sj^incterial. 
sphincterotomy (sfingk-t6-rot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. 
afptyKTijpy a sphincter, 4- -roploy < rlpvetVy rapuvy 
cut.] The operation of cutting a sphincter to 
prevent its spasmodic action, 
sphinctrate (sfingk'trat), a. Same as sjthinc- 
terate. 

Sphindidse (sftn'di-de), n. pi. [NL., < Sphin- 
aus + -ddsB.] An aberrant family of semcom 
beetles, in which the antenmn are so obviously 
clayate as to resemble those of the elavicom 
series, it contains a few small species found in fangb 
which grow upon the trunks of trees. 



SptaindiiB 

flpllillAtUI ( 0 &i'diiB)y n. (NL. (Ohevrolat, 1888), 
a made word.] The typical genus of the 
did». Only 3 species are known, one of which 
is North American. 

(sfin'ji-dS), n. pi, P^L. (Leach, 
1B19), < Sphinx (Sphing-) + An impor- 

tant family of hwerocerous lepidopterous in- 
sects, with fusiform antennm, typified by the 

f enus Sphinx, including aU those commonly 
nown as sphinxes, sphinx-moths, hawk-moths, 
or humming-bird moths. The body is robust; the ab- 
domen is stout, conical, often tufted ; the tongue is usually 
long and strong ; the antennee have a hook at tl>e tip ; the 
wings are comparativoly small and narrow, the fore wings 
acute at the tip. They are diurnal or crepuscular in habit, 
a few flying in the hottest sunshine, but the maiority in the 
twilight. The larves are large, naked, usually green in 
color, and generally furnished with a prominent caudal 
horn, which is sometimes replaced after the last molt 
by a shining lenticular tubercle. 'When full-grown they 
either pupate above ground, between leaves, in a slight 
cocoon, or more generally go deep under ground, and 
transform in an earthen cell. The long-tongued species 
have a special free and characteristic tongue-case. The 
species of temperate regions are divided into four princi- 
pal Biibfaniilies : Macroglmnnx, Cfuerocampinm, Sphingi- 
nse, and Smerinthi^uB. From America north of Mexico 88 
Bpecics have been described, alK>ut 60 from Europe, and 
rather more than 600 for the entire world. Also Sphift- 
giden, Sphingidi, Sphinginaf Sphingaidea, and Sphingoides, 
See cuts under hog-ccderpdlar^ PhUampeliM, hawk-moth^ 
Lepidoptera, and sphinx. 

sphingiform (sfiu'ji-f6rm), a. [< NL, 
(Sphing-) •+• h, forma, form.] lu entom. 
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yetv, throttle, strangle, orig. bind, compress, 
fix; prob. sa lj,figere, fix (see lix); by some 
connected with L.yascis, a bundle: Beefascis,'} 
1. leap, or I, c.] In Gr, myth,, a female mon- 
ster, said to‘ have proposed a riddle to the 
Theoans who passea her as she sat on a rock 
by the roadside, and to have killed all who 
were not able to guess it. The riddle, according to 
tradition, inquired what being has successively four, two, 
and three feet, and is weakest when it has most feet. 
(Edlpus answered, Man, who creeps in infancy, afterward 
goes erect, and finally walks with a staff (a third foot). 
The Sphinx, In compliance with her own conditions, 
thereupon threw herself from her rock and died. In art 
this monster is represented with the body of a lion or a 
dog, winged, and the head and often the breasts of a wo- 
man. 

For valour, is not J/OVe a Hercules? . . , 

Subtle as Sphinx. Shak., L. I.- L., iv. 3. 842. 

are two Sphinges very curiously 
Curyat, (Crudities, !. 36. 


q^hygmograpli 


In the third [court] , 
carved in brasse. 



2. In Egypt, antiq,, a figure somewhat similar 
in composition to the Greek, having the body of 
(never winged), and a male in 


Sphinx 

resem- 


a lion (never winged), and a male human head 
or an animal head. 'Jlie human-headed figures have 
been called androsphinxes: those with the head of u ram, 
criosphinxes ; and tbose with the head of a hawk, hieraco- 
sphinxes. Egyptian sphinxes are symbolical figures, liav- 
ing no connection with the Greek fable; and the Greeks 
probably applied the term sphinx to the Egyptian statues 
merely on account of the accidental external resemblance 
between them and their own conception. The £gyi)tian 
sphinxes were commonly placed in avenues leading to 
temples or tombs. The moat celebrated example is the 
Great Sphinx near the great pyramids of Ghizeh, hewn 
out of solid granite, with the recumbent body of a lion, 
' - 146 feet long from the shoulders to the rump, and f)C feet 

gidm; sphingoid or sphingiform. high, and a man’s head 2«j feet high from chin to crown. 

iphingOld (sfing'goid), a. [< NL. Sphinx A small temple stood bet ween the fore paws of this sphinx. 
(Sphing-) + -aid.'] Like a sphinx or hawk- There are also sphinxi^ in senenU oklii to the 

' ^ ^ Egyptian, but more often winged than wingless. See cut 

under androsphinx. 

3. In her., a creature with a lion^s body and a 
woman^s head, but not necessarily like any an- 
cient original. It is assumed to be winged; 
when not winged, it should be blazoned ‘‘sans 
wings.” — 4. An enigmatic- or sphinx-like j)er- 
son ; one who talks piizzlingly, or is inscrut able 
in disposition or character ; one whom it is hard 
to understand. — 5. In entom.: (a) A hawk- 
moth; a member of the gtsnus Sphinx or the 
family Splnngidsp. Bee cuts under hawk-undlt, 


White-lined Morning-sphinx (Detltphtla Itneatd), natural liire, left 
wingh omitted. 

ing coloration, whoso larva feeds on purslane.— Satellite 
;>llillX, t' 


sph 

dres 


bhng a moth of the family Sphingidm, 
ff phiTig inft (sfin'jin), a. Kcsembling a sphinx 
or hawk-moth ; of or pertaining to the Sphin- 
gic 

BplL_^__ , . 

(Sphing-) + -aid.'] Like a sphinx 
moth; sphingine or sphingiform. 
sphingure (sfing'gur), n. [= E.sphiggure : see 
Sphingurm.] A member of the genus Sphingu- 
rus. 

SphingurinSB (sfing-gu-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Sphingurus + -inm. j The American porcupines ; 
a subfamily of Hystrieldss, of more or less com- 
pletely arboreal habits, represented by four 
^mera, Sphingurus, Synetheres, Chtetomys, and 
Erethizon : so named by E. R. Alston in 1876. 

^.the^ina of Gervais (1862X the 


It corresponds to the SgneU 
Synettiennfle of J. A. Allen (1877), and the Ccrcolahihm (as 
a subfamily of SpcUacopodila) of lllljoborg (1866) and Gill 
(1872). See cuts under pwcupim and jyrehensUe. 

sphingurine (sfing'gu-rin), a. of or belonging 
to the Sphingurinm ; synetheriiK*; cercolabine. 

SphinpUTUS (sfing-gu'rus), n. [NL. (F. Ouvier, 
18‘J‘2, in form. Sphiggurus), < Gr. aihiyyetv, throt- 
tle, strangle (see' sphinx), + ovpd, tail.] Tlie 
typical genus of SphingnrhiH', having the tail 
prehensile, all four f(u>t four-toc'd, and little d<‘- 
volopment of spines, it is closely related bj Sgne- 
tiieres; but the latter is more spiny, and lias a liroad, high- 
ly arched frontal region. The two genera are united by 
Brandt under the name Cercolahes. lOach has several 
Neotropical species in (Central and South America, east of 
the Andes, from southeastern Mexico and the West 
Indies to Paraguay. 


hog-enterpUlar, Ltpidoptera, and rinlnmpcl ns. 
(h) [(Y/p.J [NL. (Linnanis, 1767).] The typical 
genus of the family Sphingidso. At first ft was co- 
extensive with this family ; later it formed a gronji of vari- 
able extent ; now it is confined to forms having the luwl 
Binall, the eyes lashed, tibia* splnose, and fore tarsi nsuul).v 
armed with long spines. It is a wide-spread gem” , 1!> 
species occur in America north of Mexico. The larva* of 
this, as well as of other groups of the family Sphintriihr, 
have the habit of erecting the head and anterior segments, 
from which Linmeus derived a fanciful resemblance to the 
Egyptian Sphinx (whence th6 name). 

6 . The (jruiuoa baboon, V yrnweph alas papio or 
Pnpio sphinx. Also called sphtnx-hahoon . — 
AbDOt*8 sphinx, Thyreus af>boli, a small North American 


sphinx (sfingks), n.; pi. sphinxes, sphinges 
(sfingk'sezj^stin'jez). [= F. sphinx z= Bp. 

tinge = (. 

■f (<7^07- 
Egyptian ; 
an lit. ‘straiv 


^ = Bp. 

esflnge = Pg. esphingc = It. sjinge = G. 
sMnx, < L. sphinx, < Or. Oipiy^ 
iEolic a sphinx (Theban or Egyptian ; see 
defs. 1 and 2 ); supposed to mean 
gler,’ the story being that the Bphiux strangled 
those who could not solve her riddles; < a^iy- 




See8ateUits-sphinx(wlih cut),— -Walnut-sphinx, 
•essonia juglandis, an American moth whose larva feeds 
on the walnut. 

Sphinx-moth (sfingks'mfith), n. Same as 
sphinx, 5 (a). 

sphragide (sfraj'id), n. [;< F. sphragide, < L. 
sphragis, < Gr. ff(l>payig, a signet, a seal.] Same 
as Lemnian earth (which see, under Lemnian). 
sphragistics (sfra-jis'tiks), n. [< Gr. a^pnyta- 
Tihu^, of, for, or pertaining to sealing, K atppa- 
yKtiv, seal, < G<bfmytq, a seal.] The study of 
seals and the aistinctions among them: the 
arelia?ology of seals. This study is similar in its na- 
ture to numismatics, and has been of great use in the his- 
tory of the middle ages, as well as in the investigation of 
ctistnnie, armor, etc.; it is also of value in connection 
with the documents to which seals are attached, as aiding 
In their classification and in theprouf of their authenticity, 
sphrigosis (sfri-gd'sis), n. [NL., for ^sphrigesis; 
\ (ir. (uppiydv, be full and vigorous, + -(rM*/.v.] 
Over-rauknesH in fruit-trees and other plants. 
It is a disease in which the plant tends to grow to wood or 
stems and leaves in place of fruit or bulb, etc., or to grow 
so luxuriantly that the nutritious qualities of the product 
are injured, as in the turnip and potato. Sphrigosis Is 
sometimes due to over-manuring, Hometimes to constitu- 
tional defect. Compare ranknenH, 4. 

sphygmic (sfig'mik), a. [< Gr. a<j>v)p(h6i', per- 
taining to the pulse, < tlie beating of 

the h(*art, the pulse: see sphyffmus.'] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the pulse. — 2. In zodl., pulsat- 
ing or pulsatile; beating with rhythmic con- 
traction and dilatation, like a pulse; spocifi- 
eally, belonging to the Sphygmiea. 

Spbygmica (sfig'nii-kij), n. ph [NL.. < Gr. 
G(l)V)fUK6(:, pertaining to the pulse: see sphyg- 
nnr.] A group or series of amoebiform proto- 
zoans, ill which regularly contractile or sphyg- 
mic vacuoles are observed. See AmaQmdea. 
sphygmogram (sfig'mo-gram), a. [< Gr. (T 0 n>- 

KA. K 

S|)hyginD^aiii 

pulse, + ypdppa, a writing.] A tracing of 
the changes of tension at a point in an artery, 
as obtained with a sphygmograjih. 
iphygmograph (sfig ^ mo - graf ), n. [ < Gr. fT 0 j>> - 
p6q, pulse, + ypu^tiv, write.] An instrument 
which, when applied over an arterj % traces on 
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Abbot’s Sphinx (Thyreus a moth and larva, natural si*e. 

sphinx whoso larva feeds on the vine. -Achemon sphtnx, 
Philampelus achenum. See cuts of moth and larva under 


sphinx.— Gfeek sculpture In the British Museum. 


PhUampelus. -Blind-eyed splilnx, Pe 
liandsomo American moth, of a general fawn color, with 
I’oseatc hind wings ornamented with a bliio-centerod eye- 
spot, whoso larva lives upon the apple.- Carolina BPhinx, 
Pridoparce mroliua, a mottled gray and black moth whose 
larva Is the t<»bacco-w<irni. See cut under iobncco-worm 
Catalpa sphinx, Cerntmnia catcUpss, an American moth 
whose larva feeds on the catalpa.— (Tlear-Winged Bphinx, 
a moth whoso wings are partly hyaline, as Uemaris diffmis 
and other members of the same genus; also, improperly, 
certain of tbe Sesiidx. See cut under raftjmrry-bitrpr. - 
Peatii’S-head sphinx, Acherontia atropos. See cut un- 
der -Five-spotted Sphinx, Protojmree ce- 

leus a common gray North American moth whose abdomen 
is marked with five orange spots on each side, and whoso 
larva feeds upon the tomato, potato, and other solanaoeous 
plants. See cut under tamatA) leorm.— Moming-sphinx, 
any species of the genus Deilephila, as JO. h‘n«ato, the white- 
lined morning-sphinx, a common American moth of strik- 



Sphygniogr.iph. 


rt, b.iucl by which tlie instnimeiit ib fnstcne<l yn ; d, suring which 
■ ■ “ ■ ■ ‘ ‘ ilncad) which 


rests upon the artery ; c, adjustin^-screw (with crndu.ited 

rcjfuJ.ites the pressure <f the bt»r(iig aitordtni; .ts the pulse is strong 
nr wLMk : </. a, supports for paper upon which the Ir.'iring is in.ule . 
e', feed-roller, between whuh and the iircssure wheels e, e the paper 
is carried ; f. spring wiiich bc.irs on tne shaft of the wheels e, e to 
engiige the (laper positively; siii.ill spring clockwork (incased) by 
which motion is imparted to the feed-roller e ' ; h. iiiillcd-headed wina- 
iiw-key , t, stoji-motioii : j, tracer attached to the oscillating arm k, 
which IS moved by the rod / that conitecte this ann with the spring b. 


sphygmograph 

a piece of paper moved by clockwork a curve 
which indicates the changes of tension of the 
blood within. The pamr Is blackened by holding It 
orer a smoking lamp, and the tracer, moving in accordance 
with the pulsations of the artery, indicates the rapidity, 
strength, and uniformity of the beats. The tracings are 
preserved by a thin varnish of gum damar dissolved in 
benzolin. ^ 

sphygmographic (sfig-mo-graf 'ik), a, [< sphyg- 
mograph + 4c,] Of or pertaining to, or regis- 
tered or traced by, the sphygmograph. 
gphygmography (sfig-mog'ra-fi), w. [As Itphyg- 
moqraph 4* -yB.] i. The act or art of taking 
puise-tracing’s or sphygraograms. — 2. A de- 
scription of the ijulse. 

sphygmoid (sfig'moid), a, [< Or. o(^vyfm;, pulse, 
4* rldoi'y form.] Pulse-like, 
sphygmology ( sfig-mol'o-ji), w. [< Gr. //of, 
pulse, 4- -Aojm, < Aryc/v, speak: see -ologjf,] 
The sum of scientific knowledge concerning 
the pulse. 

Sphygmomanometer (sfig^mo-ins-nom'e-t^r), 
w. f?Gr. <7<l>vy/i6i'f pulse, 4- gavoif rare, 4- 
measure (cf. nia)iomeU:r).] An instrument for 
measuring the tension of the blood in an artery. 
Sjdiygmometer (sfig-mom ' e-ter) , // . [< G r. a<j)V} - 
//(if, pulse, 4* giTfm\ measure.] Same as fiphyg- 
mommiometar. 

sphygmophone ( sfig' m (>-f fin ),n, [< Gr . a<f)vyg6i'^ 

ufse, 4- (jiuvf/j sound, voice.] An instrument 
y the aid of which each ])ulst^-beat makes a 
sound. It is a combination of a kind of spliyg- 
mograph with a microphone. 

SphygmOSCOpe (Sfig'm(}-sk6p), w. [< Gr. <r0w} //df, 
pulse, 4- oKOTTFiVf view.] An instrument for ren- 
dering the arterial pulsations visible. One form 
of it works by tlio projection of a i-ay of light from a mir- 
ror which is moved by the pulsation ; in another form 
the impact of the pulsation is received in a reservoh' of 
liciuid, which is caused by it to mount in a graduated 
tube. The invention of the instriiment is ascribed to 
Galileo. 

sphynnUB (sfig'mus), v, [NL., < Gr. a<jyir)g6gy 
the beating of the heart, tlie pulse, < (rtftr^nv^ 
beat violently, throb.] The pulse, 
sphynx, n, A!n occasional misspelling of aphinx. 
l^hyraBna (sfi-re'njl), w. [NL. (Artedi, Bloch, 
etc.), < L, trphyrmnaf < Gr. afjivgaiva^ a sea-fish 
so called, a hammer-fish, < a<l>ipa^ hammer, mal- 
let.] 1. The representative genus of Sphyne- 
nidse. it contains about 20 species of voi'acious pike- 
like fishes, of most temperate and ti'opical seas. S. ftjtnt 
or S. mdgaris is the beuuna, of both coasts of the Atlantic 
and of the Mediterranean, the sphynena of the ancients, 
about 2 feet long, of an olive color, silvery below, when 
young with dusky blotches. S. argetUea of the Pacific 
coast, abundant from San Prancisco southward, about 8 
feet long, is an important food-fish. S. picuda, the bar- 
racuda of the West Indies, grows to be sonietimes 7 or 8 
or even, it is claimed, lu feet long. See cut under becuna. 
2. [I, c.] A fish of this genus. 

SphyrSBnidSB (sfi-ren'i-de), ff. pi, [NL, (Bona- 
parte, 1831), < Sphyrfena 4- 4dai,] A family of 
ercesocinc acanthopterygian fishes, typified 
y the genus Sphyr/cna . About 20 species are known, 
all of which are closely related, and usually referred to 
the single genus Sphyrmna. They are mostly inhabitants 
of the tropical seas ; but a few advance nortliward and 
southward into cooler waters, as along the United States 
coast to New England. They are vonicious and savage, 
and the laiger ones are much dreaded. See cut under 
beeuna. Also Sphyrsemidei. 

sphyrSBlline (sfi-re'nin), a, [< Sphyrspna 4- 
-f«f4.] H&me a,H sphynenoid. 

Bphyrsinoid (sfi-re'noid), a, [< Sphyrsena 4- 
-oirf.] Of or pertaining to the Sphyrwnidse, 
Sphyma (sf6r na), n, [NL. (Bafiiiesque, 1815), 
an error for ^Spfiyra, < Gr. atjivpa, a hammer.] A 
genus of hammer-headed sharks, giving name 
to the family Sphyrnidfe, It contains those in which 
the head is most hammer-like, and grooves extend from 
the nostrils to the front. S. tiburo, the boiiiiet-shark, is 
now placed In another genus (Peniceps). Zyg/ena is an ex- 
act synonym of Sphyma, ^mt is preoccupied in entomol- 
ogy. Also called Cettlradon (after Klein). Sec cut under 
harmnerftead. 

Sphyrnidse (sfer'ni-de), 71, pi, [NL., < JSphyrna 
4- 4dfe,] A family of anarthrous seladiians ; 
the liammer-headed sharks, having an extra- 
ordinary conformation of the head. There are 
8 genera and .'i or (i species, found in most seas. The body 
usually has the common shark-liko form ; but the head is 
expanded laterally into a kidney-like shape, or arched like a 
hammer-head. The eyes arc upon the sides of the expand- 
ed head, and the nostrils are on the front edge, 'rhe fins 
dre like those of ordinary sharks. See cuts under Aam- 
merkpad and nhark. Also called Zygseuulse., 

Bphyrnine (sf^r'nin), «. [< S 2 )hyrna 4- 4ne^,] 

Of the character or appearance of a hammer- 
headed shark; belonging? to the Sphyrnidse ; 
zygajnine. 

Sphyropicus (sfi-ro-pi'kus), >/. [NL. (orig. 
Sphyrapi'cHs, S. F. Baird, 1858), < Gr. a 

hammer, 4- I j. picu^, a woodpecker. ] A reraark- 
•able genus of Piddse, having the tongue ob- 
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tuse, brushy, and scarcely extensile, owing to 
the shortness of the hyoid bones, whose horns 
do not curl up over the hindhead; the sapsuck- 
ers, or sapsucking woodpeckers. There are sever- 
al species, iul American, feeding upon soft fruits and sap- 
wood, as well as upon insects. The common yellow-bel- 
lied woodpecker of the United States is S. varivM, of which 
a variety. S. ntiehalis, Is found in the west, and another, 
S. ruber, has the whole head, neck, and breast carmine-red. 
A very distinct species is S, thyroideuaot the western Unit- 
ed States, notable for the great difference between the 
sexes, which long caused them to be regarded as different 
species, and even placed in different genera. The condi- 
tion of the hyoid apparatus in this genus Is unhiue, though 
an approach to it Is seen in the genus Xenopicua. See cut 
under eapnieker. 

spialt (spFal), n, [Early mod. E. also spyal^ 
sjiyall; by apheresisfrom espial: neecspialf aud 
cf ! tguoPf spy,] 1 . Close or secret watch; espial. 

I have those eyes and oai's shall still keep guard 

And spial on thee. B. Jonson, t^atiline, iv. 2. 

2. A spy ; a watcher ; a scout. 

Secretaries and epiah of princes and states bring in bills 
for intelligence. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, li. 

Bpiailterite (spi-fi't^vr-it), n, [< G. spiautcr^ 
spelter (see spelter)^ 4- 4te'^,] Same as wurtdte, 

Bpica (spi'ka), w. [< L. spiea, a point, spike, 
oar of grain : see .'¥/>i/t 1.] 1. In bot^ a spike. 

— 2. In surg,, a spiral bandage with reversed 
turns : so named because it was thought to re- 
semble a spike of barley. — 3. In orttilh,, a spur ; 
a calcar. — 4. [cap.] In a.stron,, a very white 
star of magnitude 1.2, the sixteenth in order of 
brightness in the heavens, a Virginis, situated 
on the lefi hand of the Virgin.— Bpica celtlca, an, 
old name of Valeriana Celtica.— Sploanardl. Same as 
spikenard. 

Bpical (spi'kal), a, [< NL. ^.spicalis, < L. spiea, 
a spike: see’.s7>/7»:cl.] Same as spieate: as, the 
spical palpi of a dipterous insect. 

SpicatSB (spi-ka'to), n. pi, [NL., fern. pi. of L. 
spicatus, spiked : see spieate,] A section of pen- 
natiiloid polyps, distingidshed by a bilateral 
arrangement of the polyps on the rachis, which 
is elongate, cylindrical, and destitute of pin- 
nules. 

spieate (spi'kat), a, [< 1j. spicatus^ spiked, pp. 
of sptcare, furnish with spikes, < spica^ a spike : 
see 8jr>«7:cl.] 1. In hot, having the form of a 

spike; arranged or disposed in spikes. — 2. In 
ornith,, spurred; calcarato; spiciferous. 

Spicated (Spi'ka-ted), a, [< spieate 4- -<?d2.] 
In hot, same as spieate, 

spicateous (spl-ka'te-us), a, [toeg. < spieate 
4- -c-^m*’.] In r-odf., spieate; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the Spieatgp, 

spicatum (spi-ka'tum), 71. [L., sc. opus, lit. 

‘ spieate work ^ : see sjdeate.] In anc. 7nasonry, 
herring-bone work: so called from the resem- 
blance of the position of the blocks of any two 
contiguous courses to that of the grains in an 
ear of wheat. 

Spiccato (spik-kii'to), a. [It., jip. of sjneearc, 
detach, divide.] In tuusie, same an pieehetato, 

Bpice^ (spis), 71. [< ME. spiec, spyce, sjiyse, 

spece, species, kind, spice (Icel. spiz, spices, < 
E.),.< OF. espice, espcce, kind, spice, F. ^j^iee, 
spice, espdec, kind, species, espeees, pi., specie, 
= Pr. espeeia, esiteei = Sp. especia, spice, espe~ 
eic, species, = Pg. especia, spice, especic, spe- 
cies, specie, = it. spezie, species, kina, pi. 
spices, drugs, < L. species, look, appearance, 
kind, species, etc., LL. also spices, drugs, etc. 
(ML. espiciic, after Rom.): see species. Doub- 
let of and wjicdc.] If. Kind; sort; va- 

riety; species. 

The spiceti of penance ben throe. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

•histice, all though it be but one . . . vertue, yet is it 
described in two kyndes or spices. 

Sir T, Elyot, The Governour, iii. l. 

Tlie very calling it a Bartholomew pig, and to eat it so, 
is a spice of id»)latry. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, 1. 1. 

2t. Kind of thing; anything of the kind or 
class before indicated; such sort: used deraon- 
sti’atively or indefinitely. 

Chydynge comys of hert hy, 

And grett pride and velany, ' 

And other spice that mekylle doros. 

B. de Brunne, MS. Bowes, p. 31. {UalliweU.) 

A1 that toucheth dcdly synno 
in any spyce that we falle ynne. 

MS.Harl.m\,i,l. {HalliweH. 

For trewthu telleth that lone is triacle of heuene ; 

May no synne be on him sene that vseth that spise. 

jpfer« Plouman (B), 1. 147. 

3t. An exemplification of the kind of thing 
mentioned; specimen; sample; instance; piece. 

Whanne he seeth the lepre in the skynne, and the heerls 
chauugid into whijt colour, and thilk spice of lepre lower 
than the skynne and that other fiesh, aj[>]aage of lepre it 
is. wycilif, Lev. xili. 8. 


■plo0-ealn 

He hath of them all, not all. Shak., Oor-i Iv. 7. 46. 

4. A charaoteristio touch OP taste; amodiouiu, 
smack, or flavoring, as of something piquant or 
exciting to the mind : as, a spice of roguery or 
of adventure. [In this sense now regarded as 
a fl^rative use of def . 5 ; compare sauce in a 
similar figurative use.] 

I think I may pronounce of them, as I heard good 
Senecio, with a spice of the wit of the last age, say, viz., 
"‘That a merry fellow is the saddest fellow in the world.” 

Steele, Tatler, No. 46. 
The world loves a spice of wickedness. 

LwxgfeUoWt Hyperion, 1. 7. 

5. A substance aromatic or pungent to the 
taste, or to both taste and smell; a drug; a 
savory or piquant condiment or eatable ; a rel- 
ish.* The word in this sense formerlv had a much wider 
range than at present (def. 6) ; it is still used in northern 
England as inmuding sweetmeats, gingerbread, (»kQ, and 
any kind of dried fruit. 

**Hastow aU3te in thi purs, any hote apices?" 

*‘l haue pener and piones (peony-scedsj,” qnod she, “and 
a pounue of garlike, 

A fertiiyngworth of fenel-seed for fas^ngdayes." 

IHers Plowman (B), v. 811. 

Now, Specifically — 6. One of a class of aro- 
matic vegetable condiments used for the sea- 
soning of food, commonly in a pulverized state, 
as pepper, allspice, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon, 
and cloves; collectively, sucm substances as a 
class : as, the trade in spiers or spice. 

So was her love diffused ; but, like to some odorous spices^ 
Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with 
aroma. Longfellow, Evangeline, ii. 5. 

7, A piquant odor or odorous substance, es- 
pecially of vegetable origin; a spicy smell. 
[Poetical.] 

The woodbine spices are wafted abmad. 

And the musk of the rose is blown. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxii. 

8. Figuratively, a ^)iquant concomitant; an 
engaging accompammeul or incident; an at- 
tractive or enjoyable variation. 

Is not birth. . . . youth, liberality, and such like, the 
mice and salt that season a man V 

Shak., T. and U., i. 2. 277. 
Variety’s the very spice of life, 

That gives it all Its fiavoiir. 

Coviper, Task, ll. 606. 

Madagaseax spice, the clove-nutmeg. See Bavensara. 
— B^loe plaster, see plaster. ^Syn. 4. Kelish, savor, 

Spice^ (spis), r. t. ; pret. and pp. sjneed, ppr. 
spicing, [< ME. spice, < OF. espicer, F. ^ncer' 
= Bp. espvciar, spice; from the noun.] 1. To 
prepare with a condiment or seasoning, espe- 
cially of something aromatic or piquant; season 
or temper with a spice or spjces : as, highly 
spiced food ; to spice wine. 

Shulde no curyous clothe comen on hys nigge, 

No no mete in his mouth that maister lohan spiced. 

Piers Plowman (B), xix. 282. 

2. To vary or diversify, as speech, with words 
or matter of a different kind or tenor ; inter- 
lard ; make spicy, piquant, or entertaining : as, 
to sjme oriels talk with oaths, quips, or scandal ; 
to spiec a sermon with anecdotes. 

Spice^ (spis), 71, [Perhaps a var. of Afpi/x*!.] a 
small stick.* fProv. Eng.] 
spice-apple (spis'ap^'l), n. An aromatic variety 
of the common apple. 

Bpiceberry (8pi8'ber"i), w. ; pi. spiceherTies (-iz). 
The cheetker Derry or wintergreen, Gaultheria 
procuTtihetis, 

spice-box (spis'boks), w. 1. A box to keep 
spices in ; specifically, a cylindrical box inclos- 
ing a number of smaller boxes to contain the dif- 
ferent kinds of spice used in cooking. — 2. In 
decorative art, a cylindrical box, low in propor- 
tion to its diameter, arid having a lid; especial- 
ly, such a box of Indian or other Oriental work. 
Splec-boxes are usually of metal, often of gold or silver, 
and decorated with damascening or otherwise. 

Small boxes of very graceful form, covered with the 
most delicate tracery, and known to Europeans os spice- 
boxes. G. C, M. Birdioood, Indian Arts, 1. 160. 

spice-blish (spls'bfish), ??. A North American 
shrub, Lindei'a Be7tsoin, the bark and leaves of 
which have a spicy odor, bearing small yellow 
flowers very early in the ^ring and oval scarlet 
berries in late summer. See Lindera uud fever- 
hush, Also spieewood. 

spice-cake (spls'kak), n. A cake flavored with 
a spice of some kind, as ginger, nutmeg, or cin- 
namon. 

She ’s gi’en him to eat the good spiee-eake. 

She 's gi’en him to drink the blood-red wine. 

Young Betehan and Susie Pye (Child’s Ballads, IV. 5). 

A ^ee-eake, which followed by way of dessert, vanished 
like a vision. ChartoOe Bronta, Shirley, i. 
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Spiced (8pi8t)| jp. a. [< ME. spiced; < spiee^ *f 
!e^.] 1 . Imprecated with an aromatic odor ; 
spicy to the smell; spice-laden. 

In the ndcsd Indian air, by nighty 
Full often hath she gossip'd by my side. 

Shak., M. N. D., il. 1. 124. 

Spiced carnations of rose and garnet crowned their bed 
in .fuly and August. 

jR. 1\ Cooke, Somebody's Neighbors, p. 80. 


2t. Particular as to detail ; over-nice in matters 
of conscience or the like ; scrupulous ; squeam- 
ish. 

Ye sholde been al pacient and meke, 

And han a sweete, ^ced conscience, 

Sith ye so preche of Jobes paclenoe. 

Cnattcer, l»rol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 43fi. 


Take it ; 'tis yours ; 

Be not BO spiced; 'iis good gold, 

And goodness is no gall to the conscience. 

Fltfcher, Mad Lover, iii. 1. 

SPiceflll (spis'ful), a.^ [< npiee^ + -fat'] Bpioe- 
laden; spicy; aromatic. 

The scorching sky 

Doth singe the sandy wilds of spice/id Barbary. 

iJraytofi, Polyol bion, v. 312. 

spice-mill (spis'mil), w. A small hand-mill for 
fijrindiui? spice, etc. ; sometimes mounted orna- 
mentally for use on tables. 

spice-nut (spis'nut), «. A gingerbread -nut. 

spice-platet (spis'plat), w. A particular kind 
of plate or small dish f onnerly used for holding 
spice to be served with wine. 

Item, ij. ^dccplates, weiyiig both iiij** xij. iinces. 

Poston Letters, 1. 474. 

The spice fur this mixture fhyT>ucra8| was served often 
separately, in what they callea a spice-plaU. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry (ed. 1871), III. 277, note. 

spicer (spi's^r), w. [< ME. Jjp/cer, spi/eei', spy- 
cere.y spyserti, < OF. csjncier, F. /picier = Pr. tis- 
pcssier = Bp. especiero = Pg. vspecieiro, < ML. 
speciarius, a dealer in spices or groceries, < 
LL. spades, spice: see spive^, u.] If. A dealer 
in spices, in the widest sense; a grocer; an 
apothecary. 

^iceres spoke with hyni to spien here ware, 

For ho couth of here craft and kiiewe many gomnies. 

IHers Plowman (B), ii. 226. 

2. One who semsons with spice. 

spicery (spFs^r-i), u, [< MK. spUrrye, sptrerir 
= 1). sjfeeerij = (i. spezerei = Bw. Dan. speerri, 
< OF. sjfieerie, cspiccrie, F. cpicerie = Pr. I g. 
especiaria = Bp. especieria = It. spezicria, < ML. 
speviaria, spices, < lAk, species, spice: see sjuve^, 
w.] 1. Bpices collectively. 

Ne how thefyr was couched first with stree | straw], . . . 

And thanne with greenu woode and ejiicerie. 

Chaucer, Knight's Talc, 1. 2077. 
And eke the fayrest Alma mett him there, 

Witli balme, and wine, and costly spicery. 

To comfort him in his intlniilty. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xi. 49, 

2t. A spicy substance; something used as a 
spice. 

For (ahlas my goode l^orde), wore not the cordial of these 
two pretious Spkeries, the corrosyue of care would quicke- 
ly confoutide me. 

Gascoigne, Stoclo Glas (cd. Arbor), Kp. Dcd., p. 48. 

3. A repository of spices ; a grocery or buttery ; 
a store of kitchen supplies iu general. 

Furst speke with the paiitere or oftlcere of the spicery. 
For frutes a-forc mete to ete them fastyngcly. 

BaJbeesBook{t. E. T. 8.), p. 1«2. 

Ho had in the hall-kitchon ... a clerk of his spicery. 

O. Cavendish, Cardinal Wolsey, I. 34. 

4. A spicy quality or effect ; au aromatic efflu- 
ence; spiciness. 

My taste by her sweet lips drawn with delight, 

My smelling won with her breath’s spicery. 

Drayton, Idea, xxix., To the Senses. 

The affluence of his [Emerson’s] illustrations diffuses 
a flavor of oriental spicery over his pages. 

G. Ripley, in Frothingham, p. 260. 

spice-aliop (spis'shop), w. [< ME. spice schopc; 
\ spice + shop.'] A shop for the sale of aromatic 
substances ; formerly, a grocerv or an apothe- 
cary’s shop. 

A Spycere schoppo (a Spice schope . . .), apothcca vel 
ipotheca. Cath. Any., p. 855. 

Bpice-tree (spis'tre), n. An evergreen tree, 
Vmhellularia Californica, of the Pacific United 
States, variously known as pwuntain-laurel, 
California laurel, olive, or bay-tree, and cajeput. 
Northward It grows from 70 to 90 feet high, and affords a 
hard strong wood susceptible of a beautiful polish ; this 
for some ship buuding purposes, and Is the finest 
of its region. The leaves are exceedingly 
acria, exhaling, when bruised, a pungent effluvium which 
excites sneezing. 

®P}Cewood (spis'wtid), n. Same as spiee-bush. 
spieixerolUl (spi-sif'e-rus), a, [< L. spicifer, 
ear-bearing, < a'spike, ear, + ferre ss E. 


hecMT^,] 1 . In hot, bearing or producing spikes ; 
Bpicate; eared. — 2. In ornim,, spurred; hav- 
ing spurs or calcars, as a fowl, 
spiciform (spi'si-fdrm), a, [< L. spiea, a point, 
spike, ear, + forma, form.] Having the form 
of a efpica or spike. 

spicily (spi'si-Ii), adv. In a spicy manner ; pun- 
gen tly; with a spicy flavor, 
spiciness (spi'si-nes), n. The <iuality of being 
racy, piquant, or spicy, in any sense. 

Delighted with the spidnsss of this beautiful young 
woman. The Century, XXVI. 870. 

Spick^t, n. [All obs. or dial, form of spike ^ ; cf. 
pick^ as related to pike^.] A spike ; a tenter. 
FloritL 

spick"^ (spik), n, [Origin obscuni.] A titmouse. 

—Blue spick, the blue titmf)use, Parus avrulcus. 
8pick» (spik), See spick-and-spuH-new. 
spick-and-span (spik'and-spanO, rt. [Bhort- 
eiied from spick-and-span-new.] Same* as 
and-span-new. 

From our poetic store-house we produce 

A couple [of similes] spick ami span, for present use. 
Garrick, quoted in W. Cooke’s Memoirs of S. Foote, 1. 107. 

The Dutch Boer will not endure over him ... a syick- 
and-span Dutch Africander from the Capo Colony. 

Trollope, South Africa, II. vi. 

Beside iny hotel rose a big spick-and-span ehurcb. 

//. James, Jr., Little Tour, j). 178. 

spick-and-span-new (spik'and-span'nu'), a. 
[Also spick-span-new ; hi. ^new as a spike and 
chip’ : an emphatic form oi span-new : see sptkd, 
spoon^, new, and cf. span-new, spick-spa n-nnr. 
Of. also the equiv. D. spik-splinicr-nwuw, * s])ick- 
splinter-new,’ Dan. splintcr-ny, Sw. sphttcr-ny, 
‘splinter-new,’ Sw. dial, till splint och span ny, 
‘splint-and-spaii-new,’ (t. spalt-ncn, ‘splinter- 
now,’ etc., E. brand-new, etc. A compound of 
four indi'pendent elements, like this, is very 
rare in E. ; the lit. meaning of the nouns .vp/cA* 
U7id span is not now recognized, but the w'ords 
spick and span are taken together adverbially, 
qualifying new, with which they form a com- 
pound. By omissiim of new, the phrase spick- 
and-span is sometimes used with an attribu- 
tive force.] New and fresh; span-new; brand- 
new. 

’Tis a fashion of the newest edition, spick and span new, 
without tixamide. Ford, Jx>ver’8 Melancholy, ii. 1. 

Among other Things, Black-Friars will entertain you 
with a Flay spick ami span new, and the Cockpit with an- 
other. Howell, LettcrH, 1. iv. 2. 

Spickett ( spik'et), n. An obsolete f ot’Ui of spajot. 
spicknel, spignel (spik'nel, spig'nel), n. ri'^hr- 
ly mod. E. also spickneU, spigncll, s}wkncl, spikc- 
ncl; said to be a coinuiption of spike-nail, ami 
to l)e so called in allusion to the Hliai>e of its 
long capillary leaves.] The baldmoney, Meant 
athamanticnni ; also, any plant of tlie relattul 
genus Athamanta, which has siiinlur graceful 
finely dissected foliap^. 

spick-span-new (spik'spaii-nu'), a. Baine as 
sp ick-a n d-spa n -new. 

Look at the clotiths on ’cr back, thebbe uminost sjiirk-smn- 

mw. Tennyson, Northern Col )l)lur. 

spicose (spi'kios), a. [< NJj. spicosns: hcc sjti- 
cous.] In hot., same as sptcfpus. 

SpicO&ty (spi-kos'i-ti), n. [< spicose + -//;/.] 
In bol., tlie state or condition of being spicous 
or eared. 

spicous (spi'kus), [Also.s 7 umve; <NL. .vp/- 
cosus, < L. spiea, a spik<*, ear: see sptkcK] In 
6o/., having spikes or <‘ars ; spiked or ('ared like 
corn. 

spicula^ (spik'u-lji), pi. spienlw (-le). [NL.: 
see spicule.] 1. In bot., a diminutive or secon- 
dary spike; a spikelet.— 2. A small splinter- 
like body; a spicule.- 3. In zodl., a spicule or 
spiculum. [Rare.] 

SpiCUla''^, n. Plural of spiculum. 
spicular (spik'n-ljir), u. [< spicule -k- -af^.] In 
zodl. : (a) Having the form or character of a 
spicule; resembling a spicule; dart-like; spicu- 
liform ; spiculato. (b) Containing or composed 
■ of spicules; spiculous; spiculiferous or spicii- 
ligenous: as, a spicular integument; the .s 7 uV’m- 
lar skeleton of a sponge or radiolarian.- Bpicu- 
lar notation, a notation for logic, invented by Augustus 
De Morgan (though the iiaiiic was given by Sir William 
lianiiltoii), in which great use is made of marks of paren- 
thesis. Tlu; signitications of the principal signs are as 
follows : 

X))Y AllXsareYs. 

X).(Y No Xs are Ys. 

X ( . ) Y Everything is either X or Y. 

X(( V Some Xs compose all the Ys. 

X ( . ( Y Horae Xs are not Ys. 

X()Y Some Xs are Yi. 

X )( Y Some things are neither X nor Y. 

X ). )Y None of the Xz are certain of the Ys. 


spiculate (spik'u-lat), ?;. t.: pret. and pp. spicu- 
lated, ppr. spieulating, [< L. spieulatus, pp. of 
spiculare, sharpen, < spiculum, dim. of spicum, 
a point: see spikei.] To shariicu to a point. 

Extend a rail of elm, securely arm’d 
With spiculated paling. 

• W. Mason, English Garden, ii. 

spiculatc (spik'u-lilt ), a. [< L. spieulatus, pp. : 
see the verb.] *1. In zodl., sharp-pointed ; spi- 
cate. — 2. Covered with or divided into fine 
points. Specifically, in bot, : (a) Covered w ith pointed 
fleshy appendages, as a surface. (6) Noting a spike com- 
posed of several spikelets crowded together. 

Spicule (spik'ul), n. [< 1 spiculum, NL. also spi- 
mla, f., a little sharp point, dim. of spicum, spiea, 
a point, spike: sec spike^.] 1. A tine-pointed 
body resembling a needle : as, icQ-spirules. — 2. 
In hot.: (a) A spikelet. (b) One of the small 
projections or points on thebasidia of hymeno- 
myceious fungi wbicb bear the spores. There 
are usually four to each basidium. See stcrigma. 
— 3. In zodl., a hard, sharp body like a little 
spike, straight or curved, rod -like, or branched, 
or diversiform ; a spiculum ; a selere : variously 
applied, without special reference to size or 
shape. Kpeclflcally — (a) t)neof the skeletal elements, 
scleres, or spiculaof the proUjzoand, as radiolarians, cither 



calcareous or siliidous. coherent or detached. See cuts 
under Hadiolaria and Sphierozoum. (b) One of the spines 
of cchinoderms, sometimes of great si/c, and bristling 
over the surface of the test, as in sua-urcbiiis, or small, 
and embedded in the integument, as in bolothurians ; 
sometimes of singular shape, like wdieels, anchors, etc. 
Se»‘ cuts under anctrra^, Echiiumcira, Eehinns, Spa- 
taiigvs. (c) In spoiiges, a spiculum ; oim of the hard cal- 
careous or siliciouH bodies, of whatever shape, wliich enter 
into the eoinpositiori of the skeleton ; a mineral sclore; a 
sponge-Mjicule (which see). Homo sponges mostly consist 
of Kpieums, as that tlgured under Evplectella. (d) In some 
worms and mollusks, u dart-like organ constituting a kind 
of penis; a spiculum (which see), (e) In enUnn.: (1) A 
minute spine or spinous process. (2) The jiierelng ovi- 
positor of any insect; especially, the lancet-like portion 
of the sting of a parasitic hyinenopter, Hee SpicuU/eta. 

spicule-sneath (spik'ul-Hhcth), n. A thin layer 
of orgttuic fliibstance forming the .slieath or in- 
v(‘stinpnt of a Hponge-spiculc. 

Spiculifera (Kpik-fi-lif'e-rti), u. pi. [NL. : see 
spiculiferous.] In Westwood’s classiflcution of 
insects, a division of Hymcniptcra. in which the 
abdomen is, in the female, armed with a long • 
iluriva Ive oviposit or, and the larvae are footh*ss. 
t contains the iclmeiimons (including braconids), tbo 
evanllds, the proetotiypids, the cbalcids, and the eynipiils 
or gall'tties. It thus corresponds to the Pupivora of L»»- 
trcille, except in excluding the Chrysididw as Tiibidi/era. 

spiculiferous (spik-u-lif'e-rns), a. [< L. sjiicit- 
lurn, a spicule, 4- /cm- == E. ?>6 yd 4.] In zodl., 
liaving a spiculum or spicula; spicular or spicii- 
loiis; spocitically, in vntom., having a piercing 
ovipositor; of or pertaining to the Spiculifera, 
Also spiculigerous. 

spiculuonu (spik'u-li-form), a. [< Ji. spiculum, 
a spicule, 4- forma, form.] In bol. and zttdl., 
having tht^ form of a. spicule; being of the na- 
ture' of a spicule. 

spiCUligenOUS (spik-fi-lij'c-niis), [< L.spicu- 
Tufu, a spicule, + -genus, ])ro<Jucing ; see -</<- 
nous.] iVoducing si'icules; giving origin to 
spicules; spiculiferous: as, the spiculigcuous 
tissue of a sponge. 

spiculigerous (Spik-u-lij'e-rus), o. [<L sjneu- 
lum, a spieule, 4- gcrerc, enrry.] SanieasA^i/cw- 
liferous. 

spiculose (spik'fi-lds), a. [< NL. spieulosiis : 

see spiculous.] Baine as sptculous. 

SpiculoUS (s])ik'u-lus), a. [Also spiculose; < 
NJj. sjnrulosus, ^ L, spiculum, a sjueule: see 
spicule.] Having spicules; spiniilose: spicu- 
loso or spiculiferous. 

spiculum (spik'fi-lum), n.; ]»1. spicula (-Hi). 
[NL., < L. spiculum, a little sharp point: see 
.spicule.] In zodl., a s])icula or spiculi*. spe. 
citically ~(a) In some worms, a chitinouH rod developed 
in the cloaca us a copulatory organ ; a kind of penis, (b) 
In sometnollusks, as snails, the love-dart, a kind of penis, 
more fully called spiculum annnris. (c) In insects, the 
piercing nuii poisonous oviposlbir of the Sjneulifera. 

spicy (spi'si), «. [<,v;m*ei + -y^.J 1. Produ- 

cing spice ; abounding with spices. 

As . . . off at sea north-east winds blow 

Habeean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the bloss’d. Milton, P. L, Iv. 162. ‘ 



spicy 

2. Having the qualities of spice ; flavored with 
spice; fragrant; aromatic: as^ plants. 

The spicy nut-brown ale. Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 100. 

Under aouthern skies exalt their sails, 

Led by new stars, and borne by spicg gales ! 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 892. 

8. Highly flavored ; pungent ; keen ; pointed ;. 
racy: as, a letter or debate. [Colloq.] 

Your hint about letter-writing for the papers is not a 
bad one. . . . A political surmise, a sptoi/ bit of scandal, a 
sensation trial, wound up with a few moral reflections 
upon how much better we do the same sort of thing at 
home. Lever, A Kent in a Cloud, p. 58. 

4. Stylish; showy; smart in appearance: as, 
a garment ; to look spicy, [Slang.] 

** Bless'd if there isn’t Snipe dismounting at the gate ! ” 
he exclaimed joyfully ; ‘^there'sa drummer holding his 
nag. What a spicy chestnut it is ! ” 

Whyte MelviUe, White Rose, I. xiii. 
nSyn. 3. Itacy, Spicy. See racy. 
spider (spi'der), n, [An altered form of ^ftpithevy 
< ME. spither, dat. spithre, < AS. ^spithcr, orig. 
^spintheVy with formative -ther of the agent, < 
^innany spin: see spin. Cf. spinner^, a spider; 
D. spin = OHG. spinndy MHG. Q.spinnCy a spi- 
der, lit. ^spinner,’ For other E. names, see 
attereepy cop^, loh^y Zop».] 1. An arthropod of 
the order Jtraneof, Araneinay or Arandda (the 
old hinnean genus Aranea), of the class Arachni- 
dUy of which there are many families, hundreds 
of genera, and thousands of species, found all 
over the world. Though popularly considered insects, 
spiders are not true Insecta, since they have eight instead 
of only six legs, normally seven-jointed, and no wings are 
developed. They ore dimerosoniatous— that is, have the 
body divided into twoprin- 
ciptd regions, the cephalo- 
thorax, or head and chest 
together, and the abdomen, 
which is generally tumid 
or globose, whence the 
name Sphaerogastra. No 
antennae are developed as 
such, but there are rapto- 
rial organs called feuees, 
which are subchelate — 
that is, have a distal joint 
folding down on the next 
like the blade of a pocket- 
knife. (See cut under 
In those species which are 
poisonous the falces are 
traversed by the duct of a 
venom-gland. Some . spi- 
ders are by far the most 
venomous animals in ex- 
istence in proportion to 
their size : that the bite of 
a spider can be fatal to man 
(and there are authentic 
instances of this) Implies 
a venom vastlv more pow- 
erful than that of the most 
poisonous snakes. (See 
kaHpo and Latrodectw.) Spiders breathe by means of 
pulmonary sacs, or lung-sacs, nearly always in connection 
with trachece or spiracles, whence they are called pvlrwh 
tracheal; these sacs are two or four in number, whence a 
division of spiders into dipnounionous and tetrapneumo- 
nouB araneiuB. (See Dipmumonee, % Tetrapneuriwnes.) 
Most spiders belong to the former division. They have 
usually eight eyes, sometimes six, rarely four, in one genus 
(Nom) only two. The ab lomen is always distinct, ordi- 
narily globose, never segmented, and provided with two 
or more pairs of spinnerets. (See cut under arachnidium. ) 
The characteristic habit of spiders is to spin webs to catch 
their prey, or to make a nest lor themselves, or fur both 
these purposes. Cobweb is a line silky substance secreted 
by the arachnidium, or araohuldial glands, and conducted 
by ducts to the several, usually six, arachnidial marainillae, 
which open on papillie at or near the end of the abdomen, 
and through which the viscid material is spun out in lino 
gossamer threads. Gossamer or spider-silk serves not only 
to construct the webs, but also to let the spider drop 
speedily from one place to another, to throw a “ flying 
bridge across an interval, or even to enable some species 
to “ fly " — that is, be buoyed up in the air and wafted a 
great distance. It has occasionally been woven artificially 
into a textile fabric, and is a well-known domestic appli- 
cation for stanching blopd. (See cut under sUk-spider.) 
Some spiders are sedentary, others vagabond ; the former 
are called orbitelarian, retitclarian, tulntelarian, etc., ac- 
cording to the character of their webs. Spiders move by 
running in various directions, or by leaping; whence the 
vagabond species have been described as reetigrade, laterU 
grade, ciUgrade. saltigradc, etc. They lay numerous eggs, 
usually inclosed in a case or cocoon. The male is com- 
monly much smaller than the female, and in impregnating 
the female runs great risk of being devoured. The differ- 
ence in size is as if the human female should bo some (K) or 
70 feet tall. (Sec cut under sUk-sjiider.) Spiders are car- 
nivorous and highly predatory. Some of the largest kinds 
are able hi kill small birds, whence the name bird-spiders 
of some of the great hairy mygalids. (See out under hird- 
spider. ) A few are aquatic, as the water-spiders of the ge- 
nus Argyroneta (which see, with cut). Wolf-spiders or 
tarantulas belong to the family Lycosidm ; but the name 
tarantida is more frequently applied to the Mygalida (or 
Theraphotndm). The common garden-spider or diadein- 

g pider of Europe is Epeira diademata; that of the United 
tates is E oophinaria (or riparia). 8eeAraneida, and cuts 
under chdwera, cross-spider, pulmonary, and tarantula. 

My brain, more busy than the labouring spider, 
Weaves tedious snares to trap mine enemies. 

FAoih, 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 889. 
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2. Some other arachnidan, resembling or mis- 
taken for a spider; a spider-mite. Bee redr- 
spider, — 8. A spider-crab; a sea-spider. — 4. A 
cooking-utensil having legs or feet to keep it 
from contact with the coals: named from a 
fancied resemblance to the insect — the ordi- 
nary frying-nan is, however, sometimes errone- 
ously termed a spider, (a) A kind of deep frying-pan, 
commonly with three feet. 

Some people like the sound of bubbling In a boiling 
pot, or the fizzing of a frying-spider. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 10. 



Female of I.atrodecttts mactans. 
enlarged one quarter. 
a, under bide of abdomen. 


Hash was warmed ^ in the spider. 

J, T. Trowbridge, Coupon Bonds, p. 118. 

(ft) A trivet ; a low tripod used to support a dish, or the 
like, in front of a fire. 

6. In mack . : {a) A skeleton of radiating spokes, 
as a rag-wheel, {h) The internal frame or skel- 
eton of a gear-wheel, for instance, on which 
a cogged rim may be bolted, shrunk, or oast, 
(c) The solid interior part of a piston, to 
which the packing is attached, and to whose 
axis the piston-rod is secured. E, H, Knight. 
— 6. Naut.y an iron outrigger to keep a block 
clear of the ship’s side.— Qeometrloal spider. See 
pcomsfrie.— OraSB-spider, one of many different spiders, 
as species of AgaUna, which spin webs on the grass, such 
as may be seen spangled with dew in the morning in 
meadows. — Round- Web spider, one of many orbitelarian 
spiders, as species of Ejmra (see, also, out under cross- 
Spider oouolllng. See eouehingi, 6.--Trap- 
door spider. See Cteniza, Mygalidat, trap-door, and cut 
under Araneida. (See also bird-spider, crah-spider, diving- 
spider, garden-spider, house-spider, jumping-spider, sea- 
spider, silk-spider, water-spider, wclf-spider.) 
spider-ant (Sp!'d6r-Ant), n. A solitary ant of 
the tnmiXy MutillidiB : so called from the spi- 
der-like aspect of the females, 
spider-band (spi'd^r-band), n. Naut.y an iron 
noop round a mast to which the lower ends of 
the futtock-shrouds are secured; also, a hoop 
round a mast provided with bolaying-pins. See 
cut under futtoclc-shrouds, 
spider-bug (spi'dCr-bug), n. A long-legged 
heteropterous insect of the family Emesidspy 
Emesa longincSy somewhat resembling a spider. 
See cut unaer stick-bug. [U. S.] 
spider-catcher (spi'd^r-kach^er), n, A bird 

that catches 
spiders. Specifl- 
cally ~ (a) The wall- 
creeper, Tichodro- 
via muraria. See 
cut under Ticho- 
droma. (b) pi. The 
genus Arachnothe- 
ra in a broad sense, 
numerous species 
of which inhabit 
the Indo-Malayan 
region. They are 
small creeper-like 
birds with long 
bills, and belong to 
the family Nectari- 
niidee. Also called 
spider-eaters and 
spider-hunters. 
pL Neuroglia 



Spider-catchcr (Arachnothera magna). 


lly Maiidm, such i 
Maia ' " 



A Spider-crab Unarhut dorseifensis), 
male. 


'aia squinado, the 
cointuon spinous spi- 
der crab of Great 
Britain, and species 
of JAbinia, Jnachus, 
etc. The giant Jap- 
anese spider-crab, 

Macrochira kaemp- 
/eri, is the largest 
crustacean. See cuts 
under JAtptopodia, 
lAthodes, Maia, and 
Oxyrhyneha. 

spider-diver 

(8pi'd6r-di^v6r), n. The little grebe, or dab- 
chick. [Local, British.] 
spider-eater (8pi'd6r-e^t6r), n. Same as spider- 
catcher (h), 

I obtained an interesting bird, a green species of 8pi- 
der-eaUr. H, 0. Forbes, Eastern Arohipelago, p. 288. 

spidered (spi'd^rd), a. [< spider + -cd2.] In- 
fested with spiders; cobwebbed. [Rare.] 

Content can visit the poor spidered room, 

WoloU (Peter Pindar), p. 89. (paviss.) 


spiderHrtltch 

spidet-flower (spi'der-flou^er), n. l. A plant 
of the former geflus Lasiandra of the Melaato- 
macesBy now included in Tihottohina, The spe- 
cies are elegant hothouse shrubs from Brazil, 
bearing large purple flowers. — 2. A plant of 
the genus vleomey especially C. spinosa (C, pm- 
gens)y a native of tropical America, escaped 
from gardens in the southern United States. 
The stipules are spinous, the flowers large, rose-purple to 
white, with long stamens and style, suggesting the name. 
Bee cut under Cleome. 

spider-fliy (spi'd^r-fli), n, A parasitic pupipa- 
rous dipterous insect, as a bee-louse, bat-louse, 
bird-louse, bat-fly, sheep-tick, etc. They are of 
three families, Braultdae, Nycte/rUnidss, and Hippoooseidm. 
Some of them, especially the wingless fonns, as Fyeteribia, 
closely resemble spiders in superflolal appearance. See 
cut under sheep-tude. 

spider-helmet (sprd^r-heUmet), n. A name 
given to the skeleton head-pieces sometimes 
worn. See secret y n., 9. 

spider-hunter (spiM6r-hun^t()r), n. Same as 
spider-catcher (b), 

spider-len (spi'd6r-legz), n. pi. In gildingy ir- 
re^lar iraotures sometimes occurring when 
gold-leaf is fitted over a molding having deep 
depressions. 

spider-line (spi'd6r-liii), n. One of the threads 
of a spider’s web substituted for wires in mi- 
crometer-scales intended for delicate astro- 
nomical observations. 

The transit of the star is observed over fpider lines 
stretched in the field, while a second observer reads the 
altitude of this star from the divided circle. 

The Century, XXXVI. 608. 

spider-mite (spi'd^r-mit), n, A parasitic mite 
or acarid of the family Oamasidm. 

spider-monkey (spi'd^r-mung^ki), n. A tropi- 
cal American platyrrhine monkey, of the family 
CehidsB, subfamily Cabin te, and genera Ateles 
and Brachy teles; a kind of sajou or sapajou, 


spider-cells (Spi ' d6r - selz), 
colls. 

spider-cot (sprder-kot), n. Same as spider- 
web. 

spider-crab (Spi'd^r-krab), n. A spider-like 
crab, or sea-spider, with long slender legs and 
comparatively 
small triangular 
body. The name is 
given to many such 
crabs, of different 
families, but espe- 
cially to the maioids, 
or crabs of the fam- 



A Spider-monkey {Atetes pantscus), 

likened to a spider by reason of tlie very long 
and slim limbs, and long prehensile tail. They are 
large slender-bodied monkeys of great agility and of arbo- 
real habits, with the thumb absent or imperfect. Brachy- 
teles (or Eriftdes) arachnnides is a Brazilian spider-monkey 
called tlio miriki. Ateles paniseus is the large black spider- 
monkey, or coiata ; A. melanochir is the blaok-handed spi* 
der-monkoy ; and many more species or varieties of thii 
genus have been named. One of the spider-monkeys, A 
vellerosus, is among the most northerly of American mon- 
keys, extending into Mexico to Orizaba and Oajaca. The 
fl^sh of some species is used for food, and the pelts have 
a commercial value. See also cut under Eriodes. 

spider-net (spi'd6r-net), n. Netting by spider- 
stitch. 

spider-orchis (8pi'd^^r-6r"ki8), n, A European 
orchid, Ophrys aranifera. it has an erect stem from 
9 to 18 inches high, with a few leaves near the base, and a 
loose spike of few small flowers with broad dull-brown lip 
and parts so shaped and arranged as somewhat to resemble 
a spider. 

spider-shell (spi'der-shel), n. The shell of a 
gastropod of the family Stromlndsa and genus 
Pteroceras ; a scorpion -shell, having the outer lip 
e^manded into a number of spines. The species 
inhabit the Indian and tropical Pacific oceans. 
See cut under scorpion-shell. 

spider-stitch (sprd^r-sticb), n, A stitch in 
darned netting and in guipure, by which open 
spaces are partly filled with threads carried di- 
a^nally and parallel to each other, the effect 
of several squares together being that of a 
spider-web. 



iplder-wa4ip 

«pid6r*wa8P (spi'd^r-wosp), n. Any true wasp 
of the family PompiUdsB, which stores its nest 



Spider-wasp (Cerofaffx rufivmtris). (Cross shows natural size.) 

with spidore for its young, as Ceropales rufiven- 
tris of North America, which lays its eggs in 
th e mud nests of J genia. See cut under A genia . 
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Whose blood he vowed to drinks the Oriental fom of 
threatening «p(/Ucaefon. R, F. BurUm, El-Medinah, 1. 204. 

Spigelia (spi-ie'li-tt), », [NL. (Linnaaus, 1737), 
named after Adrian van der Sniegel (1558-1625), 
a Belgian physician and proiessor of anatomy 
at Padua.J A genus of garaoi)etalous plants, 
of the order LoganiacesB and tribe JSnloganiese^ 
type of the subtribe Spigeliem, it is characterized 
by flowers commonly disposed in one-sided spikes, the 
corolla with valvate lobes, a jointed style, and a two-celled 
ovary becoming in fruit a coiupressed twin capsule which 
is circumscissile above the cup-shaped persistent base. 
I'heie are about 80 species, natives of America and mostly 
tropical, 6 extending into the United States ; of these 2 are 
conflned to Florida, 2 to Texas, and 1, S. Marilandica, the 
Maryland pinkroot or worm-grass, reaches Pemisylvania 
and Wisoonsin. They are annual or perennial herbs, rarely 
somewhat shrubby, either smooth, downy, or woolly, bear- 
ing opposite feather-veined or rarely nerved leaves, which 
are connected by a line or transverse membrane or by 
stipules. The flowers are usually red, yellow, or purplish, 
and the many-flowered secund and curving spikes are 
often very handsome. In 8. AnUutlmia, the Demerara 
pinkroot, the flowers are white and pink, followed by pur- 
ple fruit, and the two pairs of upper leaves are crowded 
in an apparent whorl. See pinkroot. 

SpigeUan (spi-je'li-an), a. [< Spiegel (sec Spi- 
gelia) + -ian,] In anat.y noting the lobulus 
Spigelii, one of the lobeH of the liver, 
spighf' 


Also 


. _ n. See ftpeight. 

spider-web (Rpi'd6r-web), n. The web or net spight^^ti w. and v. An obsolete erroneous spell- 

A, ingof«pi^c. 

spiffAel, n. See apictnel. 

Spignet (spig'net), n. [A corruption of HpUxe- 
nar(l.'\ The American spikenard, Aralia raw- 
mosa. See Hjnkenard. 



Sptdcrwort {Tradfscantia Vtremi 
I a), i, the uifloresf-cncc ; a, the lower 
part of the bteiu with the root. 


spun by a Binder; cobweb; gossamer. 
Hpider-cot. 

spider-wheel (spi'd6r-hwel), n. In embroidery, 
any circular pat- 
tern or unit of de- 
sign open and hav- 
ing radiating and 
concentric lines. 

Compare catha- 
rine-wheel, 4. 
sDider-work (spi'- 
a^r-w6rk),w. Lace 
worked by spider- 
stitch, 

spiderwort (spi'- 
d6r-w6rt), w. l.A 
plant of the genus 
lyadeseantiUf espe- 
cially T. Firgmieaf 
the common gar- 
den species, it is a 
native of the central 
and southern United 
States, and was early 
introduced into Kuro- 
pean gardens. The pet- 
als are very delicate 
and ephemeral ; in the 
wild plant they are 
blue, in cultivation va- 
riable in color, often 
reddish-violet. 

2. By extension, any plant of the order Coni- 
melinacese; specifically, Commelina cceksHs, a 
hlue-flowored plant from Mexico. The name is 
also given to bloydia nrrotinay mouiitain-spidcrwort ; to 
Antfi£rieum(/*hman!jium) LUiaifo, St. Bernard’s lily ; and 
to ParadiHa. (Czackia) LiliaMrum, St. Bruno’s lily -all Old 
World plants, the last two ornamental. 

spidery (spi'di^r-i), a. [< spider + -y ^ .] Hpidcr- 
like. Cotgrave. 

spiet, r. aiid 7i. An old spelling of spy. 

Spiegel (spe'gl), n. [Short for spiegeleisen,'] 
Same as spieijeleisen. - Spiegel-iron. Same as spie- 
ffeleiseji, 

spiegeleisen (Hpe'gl-I''zen), w. [G., < spiegel (< 
L. speculum), a mirror, + eisen = E. iron.’} A 
pig-iron containing from eight to fifteen or 
more per cent, of manganese. Its fracture often 
presents large well-developed crystalline planes. This 
alloy, as well as ferromanganese, an iron containing still 
more manganese than spiegelelsen, is extensively used in 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel, and is a necessary ad- 
junct to that process. Also called apiegeUiron. 

Spiegelerz (spe'gl-crts), n. (O., < spiegel, a 
mirror, 4- erz, ore.] Specular ironstone: a 
variety of hematite. 

Spieri (spi'^r), n. [< spy 4- -er^.} One who 
spies; a spy; a scout. Ualliwell. 

spierii, V. See speer^. 

Spifir (spif'i), a. [Origin obscure.] Spruce; 
well-dressed. [Slang, Eng.] 

spiflicato (spif'li-kat), v. t . : prot. and pp. spif- 
lieated, ppr. spiflioating. [Also spifflieate, smlf- 
ligate; appar. a made word, simulating a L. 
origin.] 1. To beat severely ; confound; dis- 
may. HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.]— 2. To stifle; 
suffocate; kill. [Slang.] 

^ out with your whinger at once, 

And scrag Jane while I apifUcate Johnny. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 166. 

Spiflication (spif-li-ka'shon), n. [< spiflicate 4- 
-ion.} The act of spiflioating, or the state of be- 
mg spiflioated; annihilation. [Slang.] 


spigot (spig'of)? [Early mod. E. also spiff- 
got, spiggottf'spiggotte, spygotte, spygote, < ME. 
spigot, spyqot, spygotf, sj>eget; obs. or dial, also 
sjnekef, < ME. spyicket, spykette; appar. < Ir. Gael. 
spioeaid, a spigot (= W. yslngod, a spigot, spin- 
dle), dim. or Ir. spice = W. ysbig, a spike, < Jj. 
spica, spicus, a point, spike : see spike^ . The 
Celtic forms may bo from the E.] A small peg 
or plug designed to be driven into a gimlet-hole 
in a c.ask through which, when open, the con- 
tained liquor is drawn off; hence, liy exten- 
sion, any plug fitting into a faucet used for 
drawing off liquor. 

Ho rnna down Into the Cellar, and takes the Spiggott. In 
the mean time all the Beer runs al>out the House. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 6!i. 

spigot-joint (spjg'ot-joint), n, A pipe-joint 
made oy tapering aown the end of one piece 
and inserting it into a correspondingly vviiJened 
opening in the end of another piece. Also 
eiiUed funcet-Joint. K. B. Enighl. 
spigot-pot (spig'qt-pot), n. A vessel of ear* hf'ii- 
ware or porcelain with a hole in the side, near 
the bottom, for the insertion of a spigot,, 
spignrnelt, n. [ML. spigurnellus : origin ob- 
scure.] In law, a name formerly given to the 
sealer of the writs in chancery. 

These Bohuns . . wore by Inheritance for a good w Idle 
the king’s apigurmUa -that is, the sealers of his writs. 

HoUand, tr. of Camden, p. ;n2. 

spike^ (spik), n. [Early mod. E. also spyke : < 
ME. 8j)ik = Icel. sjnk = Sw. spik, a spike, = Ir. 
spice = W. ysbig, a spike; cf. MD. sptjcker, I). 
spijkrcr = MLG. LG. spiker = OUG. sfnnln, spi- 
rhdrl, spPihiri, MHG. spielwr, G. spcicUcr-uagvl, 
spieker = Norw. spiker = Dan. .vp/f/cr (with add- 
ed suffix -er) ; cf. (with loss of initial s) Ir. pice, 
Gael, pic, W. pig, a peak, iiiko (set* pike^ ); = 
Sp. Pg. espiga = It. spiga, a K]>ike, = OF. espi^ 
espy, a pointed ornament, also OF. csfH, F. r/>/, 
wiieat ; < L. spica, f., also spicus, in., and spicum, 
neut., a point, spike, ear of corn, the top, tuft, 
or head of a plant {spicus triualis or spicum cri- 
nalCy a hair-pin). Hence spicous, spicosCy etc., 
and ult. spike*^, spigot, pike^, piclA, etc., spine, 
etc.] 1. A sharp jmint ; a pike; a shaiii-poini- 
ed projection, (a) A long null or pointed iron Inserted 
In something with the iioint outward, as in chevaux-de- 
frlse, the top of a wall, gate, or the like, as a defense or to 
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Spikes. 

<7, dock -spike, used m building dock!..ind picr&; ^.cut-spike, or large 
cut nail ; r, </,r.tilw.iy-spikes, for fustening r.»lls to slrciiers ; e, b.irlx!d 
spike: /, barljcd and forketl spike; g, h, types of forked spikcb, the 
{Mints of which spread and become hooke<l in the timber when driven, 
thus milking them extremely difficult to draw out. 


Spikenard 

binder paaeage. See cut under ohemuaa-de’friK. (&) A 
sharp projecting point on the sole of a shoe, to prevent 
slipping, as on ice or soft wet ground. («) The central 
boss of a shield or buckler when prolonged to a sharp 
point. Such a spike is sometimes a mere pointed umbo 
and sometimes a square or three-cornered steel blade 
screwed or bolted into the boss, (d) In zoof. : (1) '1 he ant- 
ler of a young deer, when straight and without snag or 
tine ; a spike-nom. (2) A young mackerel 6 or 7 inches 
long. (8) A spine, as of some animals, (c) A piece of 
hardened steel, with a soft point that can be clenched, 
used to plug up the vent of a cannon in order to render 
it useless to an enemy. 

2. A large nail or pin, generally of iron. The 
larger forms of spikes, particularly railroad-spikes, are 
chisel-pointed, and have a head or fang projecting to one 
side to bite the rail. Spikes are also inado split, baihed, 
grooved, and of other shapes. See cut in preceding column. 

3. An ear, as of wheat or otlier grain. 

Bote yf the sed that sowen is in the sloh sterue, 

Shall neuere splr springen vp, iie apUt on strawe cume. 

Piera Pltnmnan (C), xiii. 180. 

4. In hot., a flower-cluster or form of inflores- 
cence in which the flowers are 
sessile (or apparently so) along 
an elotip:atod, unbranched com- 
mon axis, as in the well-known 
mnllen and plantain. Tliere are 
two modifleations of the spike that have 
received distinct names, although not 
distinguishable by exact and constant 
characters. I'hcy are apadix and eat- 
kin. In the Equiaetacew a spike is an 
aggregation of sporophyls at the apex 
of a shoot. Compare raceme, and see 
cuts midevinfloreacence, barley, papyrus, 
and Equiaetaxete. 

Hence — 6. A sprig of some 
a. Spike of PtaM- plant iu which the flowers form 

ta£ro ma;or; b.hcc- * -i i-, 

tu>n of it. showing a Spike or somewhat spiko-like 
the sessile flowers, cluster.’ HS, a tqnke of lavender. 

The head of Nardus spreadeth into certaine ap^ea or 
eares, whereby it hath a twofold use, both of spike and 
also of leafe ; in which regard it is so famous. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xll. 12. 
Within, a stag-homed sumach grows, 
Fern-leafod, with spikes of red. 

Whittier, The Old Burying-Oround. 

spike^ (splk), r. pret. and pp. spiked, ppr. 
spiking. [< .wiA’eJ, w.] 1. To fasten with spikes 
or long and large nails ; as, to spike down the 
planks of a floor or a bridge. — 2, To set with 
spikes; furnish with spikes. — 3. To fix upon a 
spike, — 4. To make sharp at the end. John- 
son. — 5. To plug up the vent of with a spike, 
as a cannon.— spiked loosestrife, tico looaeattife. 
Spike*^’ (spik), n. [= MD. spijeke, spick, D. sptjk, 
\ OF. spicque, F. spic, lavender; cf. NL. Lavan- 
dula Spica, spike-lavender; < L. spica, a spike: 
see spike'i^. (jf. f/.s7)f>‘*2.] Same as spike-lavender. 
— Oil of spike. Hee oil of lavender, under lavender''^ 
spikebill (spik'bil), w. 1. A merganser, as the 
hooded merganser ; a sawbill. Sec cut under 
merganser. (1. Trumbull, 1888. [Michigan.] — 
2. The great marbled godwit, Limosafedoa. G. 
Trumbull, 1888. 

[New .Tersey.] 
spike -extractor 
(spik'eks-trak^- 
tor), V. An ap- 
paratus for ex- 
tracting spikos, 
as from a rail, 
spike-fish (spik'- 
nsh), n. A kind 
of sailfish, Bis- 
tiophorus nnirri- 
canus, so called 
from tlie long sharp snout, 
and cut under sad fish. 

Spike-praSS (spik'g^’»M)» ^hie of sevc^ral 
American grasses, having eonsiiiciions fiower- 
spikelets. (a) Diplaehne fasrindaria. (ft) JJiatiehlia 
maritima (salt-gniRH). (r) 1’hc genus Uniola, espocinlly 
V. paniculata (also called sea oc ttmaidr oats), a tall coarse 
grass with a dense heavy imiiick', growing on sand-hills 
along the Atlantic coast southwaiil. 

Spikehorn (sjnk'hbm), n. 1. The spiki' of a 
young deer. — 2. A young male deer, when the 
antler is a nu’re spik<*. 

spike-lavender (spik'lav'''en-der), n. A laven- 
der-}ilant, Lavandula Spica. See aspic^, and 
oil of lavender (under lavender-). 
spikelet (spik 'let), u. [< spiked 4- -/e/.] In hoi.. 
a small or s(*eondary spike : more esjieeially ap- 
plied 1o the spiked arrangement s of two or more 
flovv<*rs of grasses, subtended by one or more 
glum()H, and variously disposed around a eorii- 
nion axis. See cuts under Melieesn, oat, orchard- 
grass, Poa, mr/l, 1, rye, and Sorghunu 
spike-nail (spik'nal), n. A spike, 
spikenard (spik'nard), n. [< ME. spikenard, 
spykenarde, spyknard, spikanard, < OF. spique- 
nard (also simply espic, sjric) = Bp. espicanardi, 



Spikc-exlrartor. 

a, r.iil, b, spikt: to be cxfr.utcrl; r, ftd- 
cnini-niefe liuoknJ ovi-r the rail anfl sup- 
port«.i| (III the sleeper (/,• e, » l.iw-lcver, with 
•1 heel sbdwn iii ilottrd tiutlini*, which is 
passseit thnaini* m the fulcniiu piece. 


See liistiophorns, 




Spikenard (Nardostach^is 
Jatamansi ). 


B|iik«nard 

espica nardo =s Pg. apicanardoj espioamrdo ss It. 
spiganardo, fonnerly wwiyo nardo, sa MD. spijh- 
nard = MHG. opioanarde, 
nardcspickcy G. spicknardf 
< h. ftpiea nardiy *a spike 
of nard ’ (ML. also nardm 
y>icatufif ^spiked nard^: 

L. (tpicUf spike: nardi, gen. 
of nardust nord: ^eemnke^ 
and nard.Ji 1. A plant, 
the source of a famoiis 
perfumed unguent of the 
ancients, now believed to 
be Nardoalachys Jataman^ 
si, closely allied to vale- 
rian, found in the Hima- 
layan region. tWb plant is 
known to have been used by the 
Hindus as a medicine and per- 
fume from a ^ery remote period, 
and is at present employed 
chiefly in hair-washes and oint- 
ments. The odor is heavy and 
peculiar, described as resem- 
bling that of a mixture of vale- 
rian and patchouli. The market drug consists of short 
pieces of the rootstock densely covered with fibers, the 
remains of leafstalks. Also /tard, 

2, An aromatic ointment of ancient times, in 
which spikenard was the characteristic in^e- 
dient ; nard. It was extremely costly. 

There came a woman having an alabaster box of oint- 
ment of spikenard, very precious, and she brake the box, 
and poured it on his head. Mark xiv. 8. 

3. A name given to various fragrant essential 
oils. —American spikenard, a much-branching herba- 
ceous plant, Aradia ranemma, with a short tliick rootstock 
more spicy than that of A. nudiaavlM, the wild sarsapa- 
rilla, and, like that, used in domestic medicine in place of 
true sarsaparilla. The A. nudicatUis is sometimes named 
smaU spikenard, while A. spinma, the angelica-tree, has 
been called spikenard-tree. - Celtic spikenard, rafsWatia 
Celticaot the Alps, Apennines, etc.~ Cretan spikenard, 
Valeriana Phu, an Asiatic plant, sometimes cultivated in 
EurupcL but medicinally weaker than the officinal vale- 
rian.-— False spikenard, an American plant, Smilacina 
rcussmosa, somewhat resembling the true (American) spike- 
nard. Also /aise Solomon' a-seal.— Tti dinn spikenard, 
the true spikenard. See dof. 1.— Plowman's spikenard, 
a European plant, Irnda Conyza, so called from its fra- 
grant root and from being confounded with a plant by 
some writers called nardus rusliea or elmm's-nard. Prior. 
—Bmall spikenard, see American 4^/renard.— West 
Indian spikenard, a fragrant weed, tivptii suaveolens, 
sometimes cultivated for medicinal use. 

spikenard-tree (spikenard- tre), n. See Ameri- 
can spikenard^ under spikenard, 

Bpikenelt, n. An obsolete form of spicknely spig- 
nel, 

spikenose (spik'uoz), n. The pike-perch, or 
wall-eyed pike, Stizostsdion vitreum. See cut 
under pike-perch, [Lake Ontario.] 

Bpike-Oil (spik'oil), n, [= D. spijkolie; as spike*^ 
+ oil,'] The oil of spike. See fpike'^, lavefider^, 
— Bplke-oU plant, Lavandula SpUsa. See lavender'^. 

' Bpike-plank (spik'plangk), n, Naut,, a plat- 
form or bridge projecting across a vessel be- 
fore the mizzenmast, to enable the ice-inaster 
to cross over and see ahead, and so pilot her 
clear of the ice : used in arctic voyages. Admi- 
ral Smyth, 

Spiker (spi'ker), 71, In rail-layingy a workman 
who drives the spikes. 

spike-msll (8pik^*nsh), n. See Eleochnris. 

spike-shell (spik'shel), n, A pteropod of the 
genus Styliola, 

spike-tackle (splk'tak^l), 7%. A tackle serving 
to hold a whale’s carcass alongside the ship 
during flensing. 

spiketail (spik't&l), n. Same as pmtaily 1. 
[Illinois.] 

Spike-tailed (splk'tald), a. Having a spiked 
tail. — SpUce-talled grouse, the sharp-tailed, sprig- 
tailed, or pin-tailed grouse, Pediceoetes phasianellus or 
eolumbianus. See cut undbr Pediodcetes. 

spike-team (splk'tem), 71, A team consisting 
of three horses or other draft-animals, two of 
which are at the pole while the third leads. 

spiky (spi'ki), a. [< spiko^ + -yl.] 1. Having 
the shape of a spike ; having a sharp point or 
points; spike-like. [Bare.] 

Ranks of spiky maize 
Bose like a host embattled. 

Bryant, The Fountain. 

2, Set with spikes ; covered with spikes, 
llie spiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore. 

Pope, Iliad, xx. 586. 

spilt, «. An obsolete form of spilV^, 

Spilanthes (spi-lan'thez), n. [NL. (Jacquin, 
1763), said to be so called in allusion to the 
brown disk surrounded by yellow rays in the 
original species; < Gr. anlAoi, spot, + dv6of, 
flower.] A genus of composite plants, of the 
tribe Helianihoidem and subtribe Verbesinem, 
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It Is oharaoterlaed by stalked and finally ovoid-ooifical 
heads with small flowers ; the ray-flowers are fertile or 
absent; the style-branches are truncate and without the 
appendages common among related genera; the achenea 
are smaU, compressed, commonly dilate, and without 
pappus, or bearing two or three very slender bristles. 
Over 40 i^ies have been described, of which perhaps 
20 are distinct. They are mainly natives of eastern and 

S teal America, with some species common in warmer 
B of both hemispheres. Most of the species are much- 
ched annuals, smooth slightly downy, bearing 
toothed opposite leaves, and long-stalked solitary heads 
with a yellow disk and yellow or white rays. S. AemeUa, 
of the East Indies, has been called alphabet-plant. Its 
variety oleraeea is the Para cress. Another species, S. re- 
pens, occurs in the sonthern United States, 
spile^ (Bpil), n. [< D. spiji, a spile, bar, snar, 
= LG. spile, a bar, stake, club, bean-pole (> G. 
spile (obs.), apeihry a skewer) ; perhaps in part 
another form of I), spil, a pivot, axis, spindle, 
capstan, etc., a contracted form, s= £. spindle: 
see spindle, Cf, spilV^y spell^. The Ir. spile, a 
wedge, is from E.J 1. A solid wooden plug 
used as a spigot. — 2. A wooden or metal spout 
driven into a sugar-maplo tree to conduct the 
sap or sugar-water to a pan or bucket placed 
beneath it; a tapping-gouge. [U. 8.] — 8. In 
ship-building, a small wooden pin used as a plug 
for a nail-liole. — 4. A narrow-pointed wedge 
used in tubbing. — 5. A pile: same asp/’/e^, 3. 
spile^ (spil), 7\ f. ; pret. and pp. spiledy ppr. 
spiling, [< spile^, n,] 1. To pierce with a small 
hole and stop the same with a plug, spigot, or 
the like : said of a cask of liquid. 

1 had them [casks] spUed underneath, and, constantly 
running off the wine from them, filled them up afresh. 

Marryat, Pacha of many Tales, Greek Slave. 

2. To sot with piles or piling, 
spile^t, [ME. spilen, \ Icel. spila = G . 8pie1e7iy 
play, = AS. 8pelia7t, take a part: see ^tell^.] 
To play. 

Spild*^ (spil), 7', A dialoctal form of spoil, 
spile-borer (spirbor^^r), n, A form of aiiger- 
oit for boring out stuff for spiles or spigots. 
It tapers the ends of the spiles by means of an obliquely 
set knife on the shank. Is. U. Knight. 
spile-hole (spil 'hoi), n, A small aperture made 
m a cask, usually near the bung-hoie, for the ad- 
mission of air, to cause the liquor to flow freely, 
spilikin, n. »See spillikin. 

Spiling (siji'ling), w. [Verbal ii. of spiled, r.] 
1. Piles; piling: as, the spiling must be re- 
newed. — 2. The edge-curve of a plank or strake. 
— pi. In ship-buildi7i<fy the dimensions of the 
curve or sny of a plank’s edge, commonly 
measured by mt'aus of a batten fastened for 
the purpose on the timbers. 

Spili^ (spi'lit), 71. [< Gr. cTrfXof, a spot, + 4te^,] 
A variety of diabase distinguished by its amyg- 
daloidal structure, the cavities being most 
frequently filled with calcite. Also called amyg- 
daloidal diabase, and by a variety of other names. 
See diabase and 7uclaphyre. 

Bpilll(spil),iJ .; pret. and pp. spilled or sjnlt, ppr. 
spilling, [< ME. spillmy spyllen (pret. sftildc, 
pp, spilledy spiU)y < A8. spiuan, an assimilated 
form of spiUiany destroy {for-spildany destroy 
utterly), = OS. 8pil(fja7ij destroy, kill, = 1), spil-* 
len s= MLG. sjtildcn, spillen, LG. waste, 

spend, = OHG. mnldatiy waste, spend, = Icel. 
i^illa, destroy, = Sw. spiJla = Dan. spildcy lose, 
spill, waste ; cf. AS. spildy destruction ; perhaps 
connected with sjmld^, Bpiit, ,weldy splinter, 
etc.: see spald^y s^nlV^y spell^.] I. trnns. If. To 
destroy; kill; slay. 

To sav^n whom him list, or dies svUle, 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1917. 
I have conceived that hope of your goodnes that ye wold 
rather my person to bee saved then spilled; rather to be 
reformed then destroyed. 

Udall, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 4. 

2t. To injure ; mar ; spoil ; ruin. 

Who -80 spareth tlie sprynge [rod] spUlsth his children. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 41. 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt. 

It spaie itself ia fearing to be mut, 

Shak., B!amlet, iv. 6. 20. 

O what needs I toil d^ and night, 

My fair body to spUt. 

Lord Banda! (A) (Child's Ballad^ II. 28X 

Sf. To waste; squander; spend. 

This holde I for a verray nyoetee 
To spUle labour for to kepe wyves. 

Chaucer, Manciple’s Tdle, 1. 49. 
To thy mastlr be trew his goodes that thow not sptUe. 

Bahsm,Book (!&, E.,T. 8.X p. 120. 
We ^ve, and we are not the more accepted, because he 
beboldeth how unwisely we spOl our gifts in tne bringing. 

Hooker, Socles. Polity, v. 79. 

4. To suffer or cause to flow out or become 
lost; shed: used especially of blood, as in wil- 
ful killing. 
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He lookt upon the blood spiU, whether of Sul^eeti or 
of Eebel% with an indifferent qye. aa exhauated out ot hia 
own veinea. JS^ton, EtkonoklaateB, xii. 

6. To suffer to fall or run out accidentallv and 
wastefully, and not as by pouring : said of nuids 
or of substances in flne grains or powder, such 
as flour or sand: as, to spill wine; to spill salt. 

Their argnmenta are as fluxive as liquor wilt upon a 
table. B. Jonson, Disooveriei. 

6t. To let out; let leak out; divulge: said of 
matters concealed. 

Although It be a sliamo to spiU it, I will not leaue to 
say . . . that, if there happened any kinseman or friend 
to visit him, he was drluon to seek lodging at his neigh- 
bours, or to liorrowe all that was necessarie. 

Ouevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), 1. 267. 

7. Naut.y to discharge the wind from, as from 
the belly of a sail, in order to furl or reef it. — 

8. To throw, as from the saddle or a vehicle ; 
overthrow. [Colloq.] sSyn. 5. SplMh, etc. See dopi, 

n. intraTus, If. To kill; slay; destroy; 
spread ruin. 

He schall spyll on eiieiy syde; 

Ffor any cas that may betyde, 

Schall non therof avanse. 

The Horn qf King A rtAur (Child’s Ballads, I. 24). 

2t. To come to ruin or destruction ; perish ; die. 
* The pore, for fauto late them not spylle. 

And 36 do, sour deth is dysht. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 96. 
Fur deome love of thee, lemman, 1 spUle. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 92. 

3f. To be wasteful or prodigal. 

Thy father bids thee spai-e, and chides for spUling. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

4. To run out and become shed or wasted. 

He was so topfull of himself that ho let it spUl on all 
the company. Watts, 

spilD (spil), w. [< s2)ill^y V.] 1. A throw or fall, 
as from a saddle or a vehicle. [Colloq.] 

First a shiver, and then a thrill. 

Then something decidedly like a spiff, 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock. 

O. W. Hohnes, 'J'he peacon’s Masterpiece. 

2. A downpour; a flood. [Colloq.] 

Soon the rain left off for a moment, gathering itself to- 
gether again for another spiU. 

Harper's Mag., LAX VIII. 87. 

SpilP (Bpil), n , [Early mod. E. also spil, spille ; < 
ME. spille; a var. of spelH, q. v. In some senses, 
as def. 4, prob. confused with spiled, < D. sjtijl, 
a bar, stake, etc., also (in def. 5) with D. spUy > 
G. spilley a pin, pivot, spindle : sOe spile^,] If. 
A splinter; a chip. 

What [boots It thee) to reserve their relics many years, 
Tlielr silver spurs, or spUs of broken spears ? 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. 111. 15. 

2t. A little bar or pin ; a peg. 

The Ostyers (besides gathering by hand, at a great ebb) 
haue a peculiar dredge, which is a tliick strong net, fastned 
to thi’ee spils of yroii, ami drawne at the hoates sterne. 

B. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 81. 

3. A slip or strip of wood or paper meant for 
use as a lamplighter. Taper spills are made of strips 
of paper rolled spirally in a long tapering form or folded 
lengthwise. Thin strips of dry wood are also used as 
spills. 

What she piqued herself upon, as arts in which she ex- 
celled, was making caiidle-lighters, or spills (as she pre- 
ferred calling them), of colored paper, cut so as to resem- 
ble feathers, and knitting garters in a variety of dainty 
stitches. Mrs. Oaskell, Cranford, xiv. 

4. A small peg or pin for stopping a cask; a 
spile : as, a vent-hole stopped with a spill , — 

5. The spindle of a spinning-wheel. HallMvelL 
[Prov. Eng.] — 6t. A trifling sum of money; a 
small fee. 

The bishops who consecrated the ground were wont to 
have a spUl or sportule from the credulous laity. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Spill^t (spil), t’. t- [< spilT^y w.] To inlay, di- 
versify, or piece out with spills, splinters, or 
chips; cover with small patches resembling 
spills. In the quotation it denotes inlaying 
with small pieces of ivory. 

All the pillours of the one [temple] were guilt, 

And all the others pavement were with yvory mUt, 

Spertser, F. Q., fV. x. 6. 

spillan, spillar (spil'an, -jlr), n. Same as spill- 
er^. 

spill-case (spil'kfis), n, A small ornamental 
vase meant for the decoration of a mantel- 
piece, etc., and to hold spills or lamplighters. 
[Eng.] 

Spill-ckannel (snil'chan^el), n. A bayou or 
overflow-channel communicating with a river: 
used in India. See spiU-stream, Huntefy Sta- 
tistics of Bengal. 

splller^ (snil'6r), n. [i spiV^ + -er^.] One who 
BpiUs or sheds: as, a spiUw of blood* 
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fpiltar 


spill 


SpUlor^ (epil'to), n, [Also ^llar, spidiardf 
MilUtn, apiUet; oris^ obscure.] 1, A trawl- 
line; a bultow. [West of Ireland.]-— 2. In tbe 
niackerel-flsbery) a seine inserted into a larger 
seine to take out the fish, as over a rocky bot- 
tom where the larger seine cannot be hauled 
ashore. [Nova Scotia.] 

spillet (spll'et), ». Same as apiller'^. 

spillet-fishing (spiret-fish^ing), w. Same as 

spilUardrfisMng, 

spill-goodt (spil'^d), n. [< 8pill\ V., + obj. 
goodL\ A spendthrift. Mimheu, 

SpilliArd (spiryArd), n. Same as spiller*^. 
[West of Ireland’.] 

spUUard-fishinff (spil'yttrd-fish^ing), w. Fish- 
ing with a trawT-line. 

spillUcin (spiFi-kin)^ n. [Also apilUkm^ ftpilikin 
(and in pi. Hpellicansy Hpelioans)] < MD. apelle- 
ken^ a little pin, < spelle, a pin, splinter, + dim. 
-ken: see apilV^, spell^^ and -kinJ] 1, A long 
splinter of wood, bone, ivory, or the like, such as 
is used in playing some games, as jackstraws. 

The kitoheu flre-irona were in exactly the same position 
against the back door as when MarUia and I had skillluUy 
piled them up like smUUeiiutt ready to fall with an awful 
clatter if only a cat had touched the outside panels. 

Mrs. Oaskell, Cranford, x. 

2. pL A game played with such pegs, pins, or 
splinters, as jjush-pin or jackstraws. — 3. A 
small peg used in keeping count in some games, 
as cribbage. 

spilling-line (spil'ing-Un), n. a rope 

occasionally fitted to a square sail in stormy 
weather, so as to spill the sail, in order that it 
may be reefed or furled more easily. 

Reef 'tackles were rove to the courses, and mdUing-lines 
to the topsails. P. U. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast.p. 847. 

spill-Btream (spirstrem), n. in India, a stream 
formed by the overflow of water from a river ; 
a bayou. See spill-channeh 

I'he Bhagiratlil, although for centuries a mere spiU- 
stream from the parent Oanges, is still called the Canges 
by the villagers along its course. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 43. 

spill-timef (spil'tim), n. [MK. spille-tyme; < 
spill^j v.f + obj. time,] A waster of time ; a time- 
killer; an idler, 

A spendour that spende root other a spiUe-tyme, 

Other beggest thy uylyue a-boute at iiionne hacches. 

Piers Plmmnan (C), vl. 28. 

spill-trough (8pirtr6f), w. In hraHs-foundiug, 
a trough against which the inclined flask rests 
while the metal is poured from the crucible, 
and which catches metal that may be spilled. 

spillway (spil'wa), n, A passage for surplus 
water from a dam. 

In wet weather the water in the two reservoirs flows 
away tlirough the spillways or waste weirs beside the 
dams, and runs down the river into <hx)ton Luke. 

The Century, XXXIX. 207. 

Spilochalds (spi-lo-kal'sis), n. [NL. (Thom- 
son, 1875), < Gr. cTTrtXof, a spot, speck, + NL. 
Chalcui: see Chalets^,] A genus of parasitic 
hymenopterous insects, of the family Chalcidi- 
dsB, containing some of the largest species. The 
hind thighs are greatly enlarged, the abdomen has a long 
petiole, the thorax is maculate, and the middle tibies have 
spurs. The genus Is very widely distributed, and the sne- 
cles destroy many kinds of insects. Some of the smaller 



Spitpchalcis marim, female. (Cross shows natural size.) 


ones are secondary parasitea 8, maria is a common para- 
site of the large native American silkworms, such as the 
jpolyphemua and ceoropla. 

ipilogale (spMog'a-le), n, [NL., < Gr. aniUq, 
a spot, 4* contr. of yaMri, a weasel.] A 
genus of American skunks, differing from Me- 
phitis in certain cranial characters, i’he skull is 
depressed, with highly arched xygomata, well-developed 
Mtorbital and sli^t mastoid processes, and peculiarly 
pullout periotic region. S. putorius, formerly MephUvs 
tMor, Is the llttte striped or spotted skunk of the Ignited 
It is black, or blackish, with numerous white 
Btrlpes and mtc in endless diversity of detail. The length 
}• toamely 12 inches without the tail, which is shorter 
T ¥ J?*® *be animal. The genus was named by 

«. Oray in 186S. Bee out in next column. 



Little Striped Skunk (Spilogale putorius). 


Spiloniis (spi-lflr'nis), n, [NL. (G. K. Gray, 
1840), < Gr, ffTr/Xof, a spot, + hpviq. a bird.] A 
genus of large spotted and crested hawks, of the 
family P'aleoniaae, having the tarsi bare below, 
the nostrils oval and perpendicular, and the 
crest-feathers rounded. There are several species 
of India, and thence through the Indo-Malayan region to 
Celebes and the Biilu and Philippine Islands. The best^ 



Crested Serpcnt-efijflc, or Checla {^Spilorms cheela) 


known is the checla, S. cheela, of India. The bacha, 8 . 
bacha, inhabits Java, Sumatra, and Malacca ; .9 paltidus 
is found in Borneo, 8 . rufipeclvs in (’elebes, <9. sulansis in 
the Sulii Island^ and 8. ludaspUus in the Philippines, 
spilosite (spil ' 9 -sit), n, [Irreg. < Gr. ant'Aoi\ 
a spot, -f A name given by Zinckeu 

to a rook occurring in the Harz, near tlie bor- 
ders of the granitic mass of the Ramberg, ap- 
parently the result of contact metaniori>hi8m 
of the slate in the vicinity of granite or dia- 
base. Tlie most prominent visible feature of this cliange 
in the slate is the occuirence of spots; hence tbe rock 
has been called by the (lennans FleclKivw.hiefcr, while 
rucks of a similar origin, but striped Instead of spotted, 
are known as Bandschie/er. Similar phenomena of tori' 
tact metamoriihism have been observed in other regions 
and described by various authors, and such altered slates 
are called by English geologists sptMed schists, chiasU>lite 
schists, andalwfUe schists, etc. 

Spilotes (spi-lo'tez), n. [NL, (Waglcr, 1H30), 
as if < Gr. < airiAovVy stain, < crriAoi', a 

spot.] A genus of colubrine sorpciits, having 
smooth equal teeth, one median dorsal row of 
scales, intemasals not confluent with nasals, 
two prefrontal 8, two nasals, one preocular, the 
rostral not produced, and the anal scute entire. 
8. couperi is a large harmless snake of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States, sometimes 0 or 8 feet long, of a black color 
shading Into yellow below, and known as the indim- or 
gopher-snake. This genus was called Georgia by Baird 
and Qlrard In 1853. 

spilt (spilt). A preterit and past participle of 
spill^. 

spiltert (spil'tAr), u, Harae as sjwUer^. 
spiltll (spilth), n. [< spilU + -th^, Cf. Ulth,] 
That which is spilled; that which is poured 
out lavishly. 

Onr vaults have wept 
With drunken spUth of wine. 

Shak., T. of A., U. 2. 169. 

Burned like a spilth of light 
Out of the crashing of a myriad stars. 

Browning, Bordello. 

ilus (spi'lus), w. [NL., < Gr. a spot, 

lemjsh.J 1. PI. spin (-li). In anat, and pa- 
thoLj a spot or discoloration ; a nwvus or birth- 
mark. — 2. [cap,] In entom,, a genus of elaterid 
beetles, confined to South America. Cand^ze^ 
1859. 

spin (spin), V,*, prot. spun (formerly also span), 
pp. spun, ppr. spinning, [< ME. spinnen, smtinen 
(pret. span, pi. 8ponn4i, pp. sponnen), < AS. spin- 
7 um (pret. spann, pp. smmncn) = D. spinnen = 
MLG. LG. .winnen = OHG. spinnan, MHG. G. 
spinnen = Icel. Sw. spinna = Dan. spinde =r 
Goth, sjnnnan, spin ; prob. related to span (AS. 
spannan^ete,), < Teut. span, draw out: see 
span^. Hence ult. spinner, spindle, spinster, spi- 
der,] I. trans, 1. To draw out and twist into 


threads, either by the hand or by machinery : 
as, to wool, cotton, or flax. 

All the yam she [Penelope] spun in Ulysses* absence did 
but fill Ithaca full of moths. Snak., Cor., i. 8. 98. 

For plain truths lose much of their weight when they 
are rarify’d into siibtilties, and their stren^h is impairea 
when they are spun into bio fine a thread. 

8tUHng/leet, Sermons, I. Iv. 

The number of strands of gut spun into a cord varies 
with the thickness of catgut required. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d scr., p. 320. 

2. To make, fabricate, or form by drawing out 
and twisting the materials of: as, to spin a 
thread, or a web ; to sjnn glass. 

O fatal sustren ! which, er any cloth 
Me shapeu was, my desteync me sponm. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ill. 784. 
She, them saluting, there by them sate still, 
Beholding how the thrids of life they span. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. IL 49. 
What Spinster Witch could spin such Thread 
He nothing knew. Congreve, An Impossible Thing. 

There is a Wheel that’s turn’d by Humane power, which 
Spins Ten Thousand Yards of Glass in less than half an 
hour. Advertisement c]Uoted in Ashton's Social IJfe 

[in Kelgn of Queen Anne, I. 290. 

3. To form by the extrusion in long slender 
filaments or threads of viscous matter which 
hardens in air: said of the spider, the silkworm, 
and other insects: ak, to spin silk or gossamer; 
to spin a web or cocoon. — 4. Figuratively, to 
fabricate or produce in a manner analogous to 
the drawing out and twisting of wool or flax 
into threads, or to the processes of the spider 
or the silkworm : sometimes with out. 

When they [letters] are spun out of nothing, they are 
nothing, or but apparitions and ghosts, with such hollow 
sounds as ho that hears them knows not what they said. 

Donne, Letters, xlvii. 

Those accidents of time and place which obliged Greece 
to spin most of her speculations, like a spider, out of her 
own bowela De Quincey, Stylo, iv. 

6. 'lo whirl rapidly : cause to turn rapidly on 
its own axis by twirling: as, to spin a top; to 
spin a coin on a table. 

If the ball were spun like a top by the two fingers and 
thumb, it would turn in the way indicated by the arrow in 
the diagram. St. Nicholas, XVII. 826. 

6. To fish with a swivel or spoon-bait : as, to 
spin the upper pool. — 7, In sheet-metal work, 
to form in a lathe, as a disk of sheet-metal, 
into a globe, cup, vase, or like form. The disk 
is fitted to the live spindle, and is pressed and bent by 
tools of various forms. The process is peculiarly suitable 
to })lHtod ware, as the thin coating of silver is not broken 
or disturbed by it (Called in French repousst^ sur tour. 

8. To reject at an examination; ‘‘send spin- 
ning.” [Blang.] 

When must you go, Jerry?” "Are you to Join direct- 
ly, or will they give you leave?” ‘‘ Don’^t you funk being 
QwnP” “Is It a good rejdment? How jolly to dine at 
mess every day !” Whyte Melvitte, White Rose, 1. x. 

Spun glaSB, Bilk. Sec the nouns.— Spun gold, gold 
thread prepared for weaving in any manner ; especially, 
tliat prepitfcd by winding a very thin and narrow flat rib- 
bon of gold around n thread of some other material. - Spun 
silver, silver thread for weaving. Compare spun gmd.— 
Spun yam (naut.\ a line or cord formed of ropi*-yarns 
twlstca together, used for serving ropes, bending sails, 
etc.— To Bpin a yam, to tell a long story : originally a sea- 
men's phrase. [Colloci.]— To Bpin hay (mint.), to twist 
hay into ropes for convenient carriage.— To spin OUt, to 
draw out tediously ; prolong by discussion, delays, wordi- 
noBB, or the like ; protract : as, to spin out the proceedings 
beyond all patience. 

By one delay after another, they spin out their whole 
lives. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Do you mean that the story is tediously spun ovtt 

Sheridan, 'J’he (’’ritic, i. 1. 

He endeavoured, however, to gain further time liy spin- 
ning out the negotiation. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., il. 18. 

To BPin Btreet-yam, to gad abroad ; spend much time 
in the streets. [Slang. New Eng.l 

II. inirans. 1. To fonn threads by drawing 
out and twisting the fiber of wool, cotton, flax, 
and the like, especially with the di.staff and 
spindle, with the spinning-wheel, or with spin- 
ning-machinery. 

Decoite, wepyng, spimnyng, Ood hath yevc 
To wominen kyndely. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's I’ale, 1. 401. 

When Adam dalve, and Eve sjmn. 

Who was then a gentleman? 

Bp. Pilkington, Works (Parker >Soc.), p. 126. 

2. To form threads out of a viscous fluid, as a 
spider or silkworm.— 3, To revolve rajiidly; 
whirl, as a top or a spindle. 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing groovea 
of change. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

4. To issue in a thread or small stream ; spirt. 

Make incision in their hides, 

That their hot blood may spin in English eyea. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 2. 10. 


spin 

The eharp streams of milk tpun and foamed into the 
poii below. R. T. Cooker Somebody's Neighbors, p. 84. 

5. To go or move rapidly; go fast: as, to spin 
along the road. [Colloq.] 

While it [money] lasts, make it spin. 

W, Collitie, Hide and Seek, ii. 4. 
The locomotive spim along no less merrily because ten 
carloads of rascals may be profiting by its speed. 

S, Lanier, The Engli^ Novel, p. 3. 

8 . To use a spinner or spinning-spoon ; troll ; 
as, to spin for trout. — 7. To be made to re- 
volve, as a minnow on the trolling-spoon. The 
minnow is fastened on a gang of smail hooks that are 
thrust into its back and sides to so bend it that it may 
turn round and round when dragged through the water. 
~ Splnn^ dervish. See dervieh. 
spin (spin), %. [< spin, i>.] 1, A rapid re volv- 

or whirling motion, as that of a top on its 
axis ; a rapid twirl : as, to give a coin a spin. 

She found Nicholas busily engaged in making a penny 
spin on the dresser, for the amusement of three little 
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bold thick and succulent deep-green leaves.— Straw* 
berry gplnaoh. Same as stmwiMrfy-Mite.— Wild epds- 
aoh, a name of several plants locally used as Mt-herbs, 
namely Chenopodium Bonua^Henrioue and C. aJUmm, Beta 
warinma (the wild beet), and Campanula leUifolia. LProv. 
Eng.] 

Spinachia (spi-na'ki-g.), n, [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
< Ij. spina, a thorn, prickle, spine : see spine, 
and cr. spinach,^ In ichth,, a genus of marine 
gasterosteids. S, vulgaris is the common sea- 
stickleback of northern Europe. 

Spinacia (spi-na'si-a), n, [NL. (Toumefort, 
1700), < ML. ^inacia,“apinach : see spinach,^ A 
genus of apetalous plants, of the order Cheno- 
podiacesB and tribe Atripliccse. it is characterised 


children. . . . He, as well as they, was smiling at a good 
long spin. Mrs. OaakeU, North and South, xxxix. 

2. A continued rapid motion or action of any 
kind; a spirited dash or run ; a single effort of 
high speed, as in running a race; a spurt. [Col- 
loq.] — 3. In math,, a rotation-velocity consid- 
ered as represented by a line, the axis of rota- 
tion, and a length marked upoTi that line pro- 
portional to the number of turns per unit of 
time. TV, K, Clifford, 

spina (spi'nft), w.; pi. spinie (-ne ). [< L. spinaju 
thorn, prickle, the backbone : see spine,’] 1 . In 
zool, and anat,: (df) A spine, in any sense. (2»)The 
spine, or spinal column; the backbone: more 
fully callea spina dorsalis or ^ina dorsi, also 
columna spinalis, — 2. [cap,] [NL.] In omith,, 
a genus or fringilline birds, the type of which is 
8, leshia of southern Europe. Kaup, 1829. Also 
called Buscarla, 8ee Spinus, — 3. In Rom, an- 
tiq,, a barrier dividing the hippodrome longi- 
tudinally, about which the racers turned. — 4. 
One of the quills of a spinet or similar instru- 
ment.— Erector spina. multlllduB spina, rotatores 
spina. See erector, muLtijidua, rctoeor.— Splna angU- 
larls. See spine of tfte sphenoid, under «pbie.— Spina 
bifida, a congenital gap in the pciaterior wall of the spi- 
nal canal, through which protrudes a sac, formed in hy- 
drorachis externa of meninges, and in hydruruchis in- 
terna of these with a nervous lining. This forms a tumor 
ill the middle line of the hack. — Spina dorsallS, Splna 
dorsi, the vertebral column.— Spina brontalls. See 
nasal apine (a), under nasal.— SpliW holiols, the spinous 

S roccss of the lielix of the ear. — Spina montalis, one of 
10 mental or genial tubercles. See imntal'‘i, ffenial-. 

sptnaceous (spl-na'shius), a. [< Spinama + 
-ous (accom. to -aoeous),] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of spinach, or the class of plants 
to which it belongs. 

spinach, spinage (spin'aj), n, [{a) According 
to the 
mod. 
form 

MD. spinngic, spinazi, D. spinazic := LG. spina- 
sie,<, OP, spinache, espinache, espinage, espinacr, 
espinoce, espinochc, esiyinoiche, etc., = Hp. es)n~ 
naca = Cat. €spinac=i\t, spinace, also sptmuichia, 
< ML, spinacia, spinaci'im, also spinacius, spi- 
nachia, spinachium, spinathia, etc., after Kom. 
(NL. spinacia), spinach ; cf. (/i) Pr. espinar, OF. 
espinars, espinard, espinar, F. cpinard, < ML. 
^spinarius, ^spinarium, spinach; (r) G. Dan. 
spinat = 8w. spenat, spinal, < ML. ^spinatum, 
spinach; (d) Pg. espinafre, siiinach (cf. L. spi- 
nifer, spine-boaring); so called with ref. to the 
prickly fruit ; variously form(3d, with some con- 
rusioiis, < L. spina, a thorn: see spine,] 1. A 
chenopodiaceous garden vegetable of the genus 
Spinacia, producing thick succulent leaves, 
which, when boiled and seasoned, form a pleas- 
ant and wholesome, though not highly flavored 
dish. 'I’here is commonly said to be but a single species, 
S. oleracea; but S. glabra, usually regarded as a variety, 
is now recognized as distinct, while there are two other 
wild species. The leaves of S. oleraeea are sagittate, un- 
divided, and pricklv ; those of S. glabra are lai'ger, round- 
ed at the base, and smooth. These ai’e respectively the 
prickly-leaved and round-leaved spinach. There are several 
cultivated varieties of each, one of which, with wrinkled 
leaves like a Savoy cabbage, is the Savoy or lettuce-leaved 
spinach. All the species are Asiatic ; the cultivated plant 
was first inti'uduced into Europe by tlie Arabs by way of 
Spain. 

2. One of several other plants aflfording a dish 
like spinach. 8eo phrases below.— Australian 
spinach, a species of goosefoot, Chenopodium auricomiim, 
a recent substitute for spinach ; also, Tetragonia implexi- 
coma, the Victorian bowor-spinach, a trailing and climbing 
plant festooning bushes, its leaves covered with transpa- 
rent vesicles as in the ice-plant.— Indian spinacb. Same 
M Malabar nightshade. See Mountain Spin- 

ach. See mountain spinach. — New Zealand spinach, a 
decumbent or prostrate plant, Tetragonia expansa, found 
in New Zealand, Australia, and Tasmania, and also in Ja- 
pan and southern South America, it has numerous rhom- 


fruit, covering i 

gle erect turgid seed. There are 4 species, all Oriental (for 
which see spinach). They are erect annuals, with alter- 
nate stalked leaves which are entire or sinuately toothed. 
The flowers are borne in glomemles, the fertile usually 
axillary, the staminate forming interrupted spikes. 
Spinacida (spi-uas'i-tle), n. pi. [NL., < Spinax 
(-ac-) + -idseA A family of anaHhrous sharks, 
^pifled by the genus Spinax; the dogfishes. 
There are 6 or more genera and about 20 species of rather 
small sharks, chiefly of Uie Atlantic. Also called Aean- 
thiidse, Centrinidie, and Spinaces. 
spinacine (spin'a-sin), a. [< Spinttx {-ac-) + 
-ine^.] Of or pertaining to the SpinacidsB, 
spinacoid (spin'a-koid), a. and n. [< Spinax 
(-ac-) + -oid.] I. a. Resembling or related to 
the aogflsh; of or pertaining to the SpinacidsB. 

n. n. A member of the Spinaeidse; a dog- 
fish. 

spinage, n. See spinach, 
spinal (spi 'n al ) , a. [= F. spinal = 8p. espinal = 
P^. espinhal = It. 8pinal€,< LL. spinalis, or or per- 
taining to a thorn or the spine, (L.^mfl, a thorn, 

f irickle, spine, the spine or backbone: see spine,] 
n anat, : (a) Of or pertaining to the backbone, 
spine, or spinal column ; rachidian ; vertebral : 
us,*spinal arteries, bones, muscles, nerves ; S'pi- 
nal curvature ; a spinal complaint, (h) Pertain- 
ing to a spine or spinous process of bone ; spi- 
nous : as, the spinal point (the base of the nasal 
spine, or subnasal point): specifically used in cra- 
niometry. [Rare.]— Accessory spinal nerve, or 
spinal aoceSBOry. Same as accessorius (AX— Acute, 
akropblc, and spastic spinal paralysis. See paralysis. 
— Spinal arteries, numerous branches, especi^ly of the 
vertebral artery, which supply the spinal cord.— Spinal 
bulb, the medulla oblongata.— Spinal canal. See ca-, 
noli.— Spinal column, the spine or backbone ; the ver- 
tebral column or scries of vertebrw, extending from the 
head to the end of the tall, forming the morphological 
axis of the body of every vertebrate. In man the bones 
composing the spinal column are normally thirty-three— 
seven cervical, twelve dorsal or thoracic, five lumbar, five 
sacral, and four coccygeal. Tliese form a fiexiious and 
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•acral. Twenty-four of its bonea are individually mova- 
ble. The total length averagea 26 or 27 inchea. Bee mt- 
iabra, and cut under AoclrAone.— Spinal oord, the main 
neural axia of every vertebrate exclualve of the brain ; 
the myelon, or the neuron without the encephalon; the 
spinal marrow, or nervous oord which extends in the 
spinal canal from the brain for a varying distance in dlf* 
ferent animals, and gives off the series of spinal nerves in 
pairs. The cord is directly continuous with the brain in 
all cranial verte- 
brates, and, with 
the brain, consti- 
tutes the neuron, 
or oerebrospinal 
axis, developed 
from an involu- 
tion of epiblast in 
connection with a 
notochord (see cut 
under protoverte- 
bra), cord is 
primitively tubu- 
lar, and may re- 
tain, in the adult, 
traces of its ocBlla 
(see rhomJboeaelia\ 
comparable to the 
cmliiiB of the brain ; 



Cross-section of Human Spinal Cord. 

AC, anterior column ; AP, anterior fissure : 
uooiiiiB ui iiue uriuiii AGC, anteriorgray commissure : AH, anterior 
hilt, it ffAtiArallv horn of gray matter; AR. anterior roots; AT, 
ascending anterolateral tract, or tract of 
Mlldifles, and ^So Oowers ; nc, postero-external column, or col- 
umn of Burdach; Can., central canal; CC. 
Clarke*.s column; CPr, crossed pyramidal 
tract; CT, cerebellar tract; DPT, direct or 
uncrossed pyramidal tract ; Dl'. anterolateral 
descending tract ; GC, posteromedian column, 
or column of Goll; L, Lissauer’s tract; LC, 


Htiiii.tn Spiti.il Colmnn. 

yf, side view ; S, same, in median sagittal section; C\ front view ; 
c, seven cervicals; d, twelve dorsals; /, five lumbars; s, five sacrals, 
fused in a sacrum : td, four caudals or coccygeals, forming a coccyx. 

flexible column capable of bending, as a whole, in every 
direction. It is most movable in the lumbar and cervical 
regions, less so in the dorsal and coccygeal, fixed in the 


becomes fluted, or 
presents several 
parallel columns, 
from between 
certain of which 
the spinal nerves lateral column. LH. lateral horn or inter- 
AtnnrcrA Tn man mediolateral tract of gray matter with coh- 
fSw tained ganglion-cells ; PC. posterior column ; 

t-no COra is SOllU PP, posterior fissure : PGC, posteriorgraycom- 
and BUbeylindri- missurc ; PR. posterior root ; SG, substantia 
cal, and extends gel.ttinns.'i; wc, anterior white commissure, 
in the spinal ca- 
nal from the foramen magnum, where it is continuous 
with the oblongata, to the first or second lumbar vertebra. 
It gives off the spinal nerves, and may be regarded as made 
up of a series of segments, from each of which springs a 

{ mir of nerves ; it is divided into cervical, thoracic, lum- 
)ar, sacral, and coccygeal regions, corresponding to the 
nerves and not to the adjacent vertebra. There is an en- 
largement where the nerves from the arms come in (the 
cervical enlargement), and one where those from the legs 
come in (the lumbar enlargenicnt). A cross-section of the 
cord exhibits a central H-skaped column of gray substance 
incased in white. (8eo figure.) The tracts of different 
functions are exhibited on one side of the cut ; they are not 
distinguished in the adult healthy cord, but differ from one 
another in certain periods of early development, and may 
be marked out by secondary degenerations. The cord is 
a center for certain reflex actions, and a collection of path- 
ways to and from the brain. The reflex centers have been 
located as follows : scapular, 5 C. to 1 Th. ; epigastric, 4 
Th. to 7 Th. ; abdominal, 8 Th. to 1 L. ; cicinasteric, 1 L. 
to 3 L . ; patellar, 2 h. to 4 L. ; cystic and sexual, 2 L. to 
4 L. ; rectal, 4 L. to 2 S. ; gluteal, 4 L. to6 L.; Achilles ton- 
doDj 5 L. to 1 H. ; plantar, 1 8. to S 8. See also cute under 
brain, cell, PetromyzontMep, and Pharjfngobranchii.— Spi- 
nal epUepay, muscle-clonus, spontaneous or due to as- 
suming some ordinary position of the legs, the result of 
increased myotatic irritability, as in spastic paralysis.— 
Spinal foramina, the intervertebral foramina.— Spi- 
nal ganglia. 8ee gatwlion.— Spinal marrow. Same 
as mnar cord.— Spinal mUBClea, the muscles proper 
of the spinal column, which lie longitudinally along 
the vertebra, especially the epaxial muscles of tlie back, 
constituting what are known in human anatomy us the 
third, fourth, and fifth layers of muscles of the back 
(the so-called first and second “layers" of human anatomy 
being not axial, but appendicular). One of these is called 
spinalis. -- Spinal nervea, the numerous pairs of nerves 
which arise from the spinal cord and emerge from the in- 
tervertebral foramina. In the higher vertebrates spinal 
nerves originate by two roots from opposite sides of that 
section of the spinal cord to which they I’espoctively per- 
tain — a posterior, sensory, or ganglionated root, and an an- 
terior, motor, or non-ganglionatcd root, which usually unite 
in one sensorimotor trunk before emergence from the 
intervertebral foramina, and then as a rule divide into two 
main trunks, one epaxial and the other hypaxial. The 
number of spinal nerves varies within wide limits, and 
bears no fixed relation to the length of the spinnl cord, 
which latter may end high in the dorsal region, yetgive off 
a leash of nerves (see cauda equina, under cauda) which 
emerge from successive intervertebral foramina as far as 
the coccygeal region. The spinal nerves form numerous 
and intricate connections with the nerves of the gan- 
glionic system. Their epaxial trunks are always few and 
small in comparison with the size, number, and extent of 
the rumifleations of the hypaxial trunks, which latter 
usually supply all the appendicular and most of the axial 
parts of the body.— Spinal reflexea. See reflex.— Spi- 
nal veina, the numerous veins and venous plexuses in 
and on the spinal column, carrying off blood from the 
bones and included structures. In man these veins are 
grouped and named in four sets. See vena. 

spinalis (spi-na'lis), n. ; pi. sjnndles (-lez). [NL. 
(8C. musculus), < LL. spinalis, pertaining to a 
thorn : see spinal,] In anat., a series of muscu- 
lar slips, derived from the lougissimus dorsi, 
which pass between and connect the spinous 
processes of vertebrae: usually divided into 
the spinalis dorsi and spinalis colli, according to 
its relation with the back and the neck respec- 
tively. 

spinate (sprnat), a, [< NL. spinatus, < L. 
spina, spine : see spine, Cf . spinach (d),] Cov- 
ered with spines or spine-like processes* 
Spinax (spi'naks), n, [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), < Gr. 
aniva or amvrj, a fish so called.] A genus of dog- 
fishes, giving name to the family l^nacid»f and 
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reDTesented by 8, niger or epinax, a small black 
Bhiirk of Europe. 

^jidalis (spin'dg^-lis), n, [NL. (Jardine and 
_elby, 1836); origin unknown.] A genus of 
thick-billed tanagers^ of the family Tancbgridte, 
peculiar to the Antillean region.. They have a 
ooinparatively long bill, ascending gonys, and swollen 
upper mandible ; in the male the coloration is brilliant 
orange varied with black and white. There are 6 species, 
S. nigrieephalat poviorioenria, miUtieolort pretriit bewdieti, 
and una, respectively inhabiting Jamaica, Porto Eico, 
San Domingo, (<uba, Cozumel Island (off the Yucatan 
coast), and the Baliamas. The ffrst-named builds a cup- 
shaped nest in trees or shrubs, and lays spotted eggs, and 
the others are probably similar in this respect. See out 
under etMhsw-hird. 

spindle (spin'dl), n. [Also dial, spinnel; < ME. 
qnndle, spyndle^ spindel^ spyndel, spyndellej spyn- 
dylj spyudyUCf < AB. spindle^ spindeX earlier 
ftel, apinilj spinl (dat. spinekf spinU) (= MD. 
spiUe (by assimilation for ^spinle). D. spil = 
OHG. spinnelay spinnila, spinnalay MHG. smn- 
nelCy spinnely G. apindel (also spillCy < D.) = iSw. 
Dan. 8pindel)y a spindle, < spinnany spin: see 
spin. Of. spUl^,"] 1. (a) In hand-^nnningy a 
small bar, usually of wood, hung to the end of 
the thread as it is first drawn from the mass of 
fiber on the distaff. By rotating the spindle, the 
spinner twists the thread, and as the thread is spun It is 
wound upon the spindle. 

Sing to those that hold the vital shears, 

And turn the adamantine apindle round, 

On which the late of gods and men is wound. 

MUton^ Arcades, 1. 66. 

{b) The pin which is used in spinning-wheels 
for twisting the thread, and on which the 
thread, when twisted, is wound. See cut un- 
der spinning-wiweh (c) One of the skewers or 
axes of a spinning-machine upon which a bob- 
bin is placed to wind the yam as it is spun. 
See cut under spinning-jenny, — 2. Any slender 
pointed rod or pin which turns round, or on 
which anything turns, (a) A small axle or axis, in 
contradistinction to a ahaft or large axle, as the arbor or 
mandrel in a lathe : as, the apindle of a vane ; the apindle 
of the fusee of a watch. See dead-apindle^ live-apindle. (b) 
A vertical shaft supporting the upper stone or runner of a 
pair in a fiour-mill. See cut under mUl-apirtMe. (c) In vehi- 
cles, the tapering end or arm on the end of an axletree. (d) 
A small shaft which passes through a door-look, and upon 
which the knobs or handles are fitted. When it is turned 
it withdraws the latch, (c) In ahip-buUding : (1) The up- 
per main piece of a made mast. (2) An iron axle fitted into 
a block of wood, which Is fixed securely between two of 
the ship’s beams, and upon which the capstan turns. (J) 
1\\ founding, the pin on which the patteni of a mold is 
formed. {g'S In building, same as newel"^. (h) In cabinet- 
malting, a snort turned part, especially the turned or cir- 
cular part of a baluster, stalr-raU, etc. 

3. Something ha.ving the form of a spindle 
(sense 1); a fusiform object, (o) The grip of a 
sword, (fr) A pine-needle or -leaf. [IT. S.J 
We went into camp In a magnificent grove of pines. 
'J'he roots of the trees are buried in the aptndlea and buiTs 
which have fallen undisturbed for centuries. 

Q. W. Nichola, Stoi-y of the (Ireat March, xxii. 
(c) The roll of nut yet unfolded leaves on a growing plant 
of Indian corn. 



Spindlc-shapeii Root of 
*' * ' ” r//tm 


Its [the spindle-worm’sl ravages generally begin while 
the cornstalk is young, and before the apindle rises much 
al)ove the tuft of leaves in whioh it is embosomed. 


Harria, Insects InJurioiiB to Vegetation. 

(d) In eonch.^ a spindle-shell, (i!) In aruit, a fusiform part 
or organ. (1) A spindle-cell. (2) The inner segment of a 
rod or cone of the bacillary layer of the retina. See cut 
under retina. Huxley, Crayfish, p. 121. (/) In emltryol., 
one of the fusiform figures produced by chromatin fibers 
in the process of karyokinosls. Amer. Hat, XXll. 933. 

4. lu gimn,, a solid generated by the revolution 
of the arc of a curve-line about its chord, in op- 
position to a conoid, which is a solid generated 
by the revolution of a curve about its axis. 
The spindle is denominated circular, elliptic, hyperbolic, 
ov parabolic, according to the figure of its generating curve. 

6. A measure of yarn* in cotton a> spindle of 18 
hanks is 15,120 yards; in linen a spindle of 48 
cuts is 14,400 yards. — 6. A long slender stalk. 

The apindlea must be tied up, and, as they grow i n height, 
rods set by them, lest by their bending they should break. 

Mortimer. 

7, Something very thin and slender. 

I am faipn away to nothing, to a apindle. 

Fletctter, Women Pleased, Iv. 8. 

Rtng-splndle, a spindle which carries a traveling ring.— 
Spindle Bide of the house, the female side. See tpear- 
aide. 

spindle (spin'dl), v, i , ; pret. and pp. spindled, 
ppr. spindling, [< spindle, w.] To shoot or 
grow in a Idng, slender stalk or body. 

^on the fiowera begin to apindle, all but one or two of 
the biggest at each ro^ ehould be nipped off. Mortimer. 

spindle-cataract (spin'dl-kat^'^a-rakt), n, A 
form of cataract characterized* by a spindle- 
sh^ed opacity extending from the posterior 
surface or the anterior part of the capsule to 
the anterior surface of the posterior part of the 
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eapsul^ with a central dilatation. Commonly 
OBdled/usifomi cataract, 

spindle-cell (spin^dl-sel), n. A spindle-shaped 
cell ; a fusiform oell.~.8pindle-ceU layer, the deep- 
est layer of the cerebral cortex, containing many fusiform 
with a few angular cells. Spindle-OOU iar ooXPftr Bee 
apindle-cdled aarcoma, nnHeT aarcoma, 
spindle-celled (spin'dl-seld), a. Made up of or 
containing spindle-shaped cells.— Splndle-oelled 
sarcoma. Bee aarcoma. 

spindle-legged (spin'dl-legd), a. Having long, 
thin legs ; spindle-shanked. 

A pale, sickly, apindle legged generation of valetudina- 
rians. Addiaon, Tatler, No. 148. 

spindle-legs (spin'dl-legz), n. pi. Long, slim 
legs ; hence, a tall, thin person with such legs 
or shanks: used humorously or in contenmt. 
spindle-slianked (spin'dl-shangkt), a. Same 
as spindle-legged, 

spinale-slianks (spin'dl-sbangks), n, pi. Same 
as spindle-legs,* 

A Weezel'faced cross old Gentleman with Spindle- 
'Shanka. Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 

spindle-shaped ( spin 'dl-shapt), a. Circular in 
cross-section and tapering 
from the middle to each 
end ; fusiform ; formed like 
a spindle. 

spindle - shell (spin ' dl- 
shel) , n. In conch,, a spin- 
dle-shaped shell; a spin- 
dle. (a) A shell of the genus 
Fuaua in some of its applica- 
tions, as F. antiquua, the com- 
mon spindle or rod-whelk, also 
called buckle or roaring buckle. 

See cuts under Fuaua and Si- 
phonoaloma, 2. (b) A spindle- 
stromb. (c) A gastropod of the 
family Murieid» and genus 
/Jhryaodoniua, having a spiiidle- 
liko or fusiform shape and the 
canal slightly produced. The spe- 
cies inhabit chiefly the northern 
cold seas. Sec cut under reverae. 

spindle-step (spin ^ di- 
step), «. In mill- and spin- 
ning-spindles, the lower _ . . 

bearing of an upright (Raphanus sau- 

spindle. E. E. Knight. 

spindle-stromb (spiu^dl-stromb). n. A gastro- 
pod of the family Stromhidm and genus Bostvl- 
(aria, having a spindlo-liko or fusiform shell 
with a long spire, and also a long anterior ca- 
nal. The species inhabit the tropical Pacific 
and Indian oceans. See cut imdev Hostel la ria. 
spindletail (spin'dl-tal), w. The pin-tailed duck, 
jlafila acuta. Boo vintail, 1. [Local, U. S.] 
sphidle-tree (spin'ol-tre), n, A European shrub 
or small tree, Enonymus Europmt ( ji. rulgaius), 
growing in hedge-rows, on borders of woods, 
(♦tc. It is so called from the use of it8 hard flne-graiued 
wood in making spindles, and other uses have given it the 
names vrUtk-Umber, akeioer-wood, and pegwood. It is one 
of the dogwoods. The name is carried over to the Ameri- 
can E. alropurpurea, the walioo or Imrning-hiisli, and to 
the Japanese E. J arnica; it is also extended to the ge- 
nus, and even to the order (CelaatrineiP). 
spindle-valve (spin'dl-valv), n. A valve hav- 
ing an axial guide-stem. E. E. Kntght. 
spindle-whorl (spin'dl-hw6rl), n. Set^ whorl, 
spindle- worm ( «pi n ' dl - worm ) , w . Th e larva of 
the noctuid moth Achatodes ( or (lortjfna)::eep : so 
called because it buiTows into the spindle of 
Indian corn. Bee spindle, n., 3 (<*)• [Local, 
U. B.l 

spindling (spind'ling), a. and n. [< spindle + 
X a. Long and slender; disproportion- 
ately slim or spindh'-Iike. 

II. 11 . A spindling or disproportionately long 
and slim person or thing; a slender shoot. 
[Bare.] 

Half-conscious «)f the garden-squirt, 

I’lio apmdliwta look unhappy. 

Tennyson, Amphion. 

spindly (spind'U), a. [< spindle + -yL] Bpin- 
dle-liko; disproportionately long and blender 
or slim, [(’^olloq,] 

The effect of all this may be easily imagined —a spindly 
growth of rootless ideas. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. C56. 

spindrift (spin 'drift), n. [A var. (simulating 
spin, go mindly) of spoon-drift, q. v.] Naut., 
the s]>ray of salt water blown along the siu’face 
of the sea in heavy winds, 
spine (spill), n. [< OF. espinc, F. ^tine = 
Pr. Bp. espina = Pg. espinha = Jt. spina, < L. 
spina, a thorn, prickle, also the backbone; 
prob. for ^spietta, and akin to spica, a point, 
spike : see spiked. In the sense of ‘ backbone ^ 
spine is directly < L. spina. Hence spinach, spin- 
age, spinal, spiny, spinet, spinney, etc.] 1. In 


spine 

hot,, a stiff sharp-pointed process, oontaini^ 
more or less woody tissue, and originating in 
the degeneracy or modification of some organ. 
Usually it is a branch or the termination of a stem or 
branch, indurated, leafless, and attenuated to a point, as 
in the hawthorn, sloe, pear, aitd honey-locust ; its nature 
is clearly tnaulfest by the axillary position, and also by 
the fact that it sometimes produces imperfect leaves and 
buds. A spine may also consist of a modified leaf (all 
gradations being found between merely spiny- toothed 
leaves and leaves which are completely contracted into 
simple or multiple spines, as in the barberry), or of a per- 
sistent petiole, as in some Astragali and in Fouquieria, or 
of a modified stipule, as in the common locust. A spine 
is to be clearly distinguished from a prickle, which is mere- 
K a superficial outgrowth from the bark. See prickle, 1. 

2. The backbone; the rachie, spina, or spinal 
column of a vertebrate. The name due to the 
series of spinous processes of the several vertebne which 
it presents, forming a ridge along the middle of the back. 
See spinal column (under spinal), and vertebra, vertebral. 

3. A name of some part in various animals, 
(a) In anat, a sharp process, point, or crest of lK>no ; a 
spinous process, generally stouter than a styloid process : 
as, the spine of the ilium, of the ischium, of the scapula, 
of the pubis. See cuts under inruminatum and shoulder- 
blade, (b) In morph. , a bony element, or pair of bony ele- 
ments, which completes a segment of either the neural 
canal or the hemal canal of a vertebrate on the midliuo of 
the dorsal or ventral aspect of the body, the ossification 
intervening dorsad between a pair of neurapophyses or 
ventrad between a pair of hemapijphyses, the former be- 
ing a neural spine, the latter a hctnal spine. Thus, the 
spinous process of a dorsal vertebra is the neural spine of 
that vertebra, and the segment of the sternum with which 
the rib of that vertebra articulates is the hemal spine of 
the same vertebra. Owen. See cuts under dorsal, cara- 
pace, and endoakeleton, (e) In mammal., a modified hair ; 
a sharp, stiff, hard, horny aerinal outgrowth, as one of the 
quills of a porcupine, or of the prickles of the hedgehog or 
spiny ant-eater. In many animals the transition from soft 
fur through harsh or bristly pelage to spines is very graduaL 
Sec cuts under Echidnidee, Erinaeeua, and porcupine. (<f) 
In omith., a spur or calcar, as of the wing or foot ; a mu- 
cro. as of a feather. Bee cuts under Palamedea, Itaaorea, 
and mueronate. (e) In herpet., a sharp, prickly scale of 
considerable size ; a horn. See cuts under Ceraalea and 
Phrynmoma. (f) In conch., any considerable sharp pro- 
jection of the shell. Such spines aio endlessly modified 
In 8izt^ shap^ and site. Good examples are figured under 
murex, acorpion-aheU, and Spondylua. (g) In Cruatacea, any 
considerable spinous process of the carapace, of the legs, 
etc. Such Bidnes are the rule with most crustaceaiiB. 
The largo tail-spine of some is specified as the telaon, (A) 
In entorn., any comparatively short sharp projection of 
the cliitinous body-wall of an insect. Such occur com- 
monly upon the larvie of Lepidvptera, upon the bodies of 
many adult Coleoptera, Hemtptera, and Uymenoptera, and 
upon the legs (principally ui>on the tibia>) of these and 
nearly all Orthoptera and many Neuroplera. The body- 
spines of adult insects are always of great use in classifi- 
cation. (t) In iehth : (1) A fin-spine ; one of the unjointed 
and unbranched sharp bony rays of the fins, such as those 
the presence of which 
gives name to the 
acanthopterygian 
llshes; a spinous fin- 
ray, as distinguished 
from a soft ray. See 
raj/i, 7, and the for- 
mula under radial, a. 

(2) A spinous process, 
iiM of an opercular 
bone. (3) The spinous bi 
process of some gan- 
oid, placoid, etc., 

scales. See cuts un- . . , . - , , 

spines (folklwcd by soft rays) of 
the ,u,rbaf, vcntr.U, aiui an.*I fins of an 
aana-Jiah, acale, aea- ac.mthoptcryKi.tn fisli : a, ten $.pines. 
raven, and shackle- one spine ; c, three spinc.s. 
joint, (j) In cchino- 

derms, one of the movable processes which beset the ex- 
terior, as of an echinus, and are articulated with the 
tubercles of the biKly-wall. Primary spines are the large 
ones forming continuous sei’ics along the ambiilucra, as 
distinguished from less-devoloned secondary and tertiary 
spifies. Other sniiios are specified tis scmital. Sec cuts 
under Cidaria, Echinometra. Echinus, semita, and Spatan- 
gua. (k) In general, some or any hiii'd sharp process, like 
a spine; a thorn; a prickle; as, the spine at the end of 
the tail of the lion or the fcr-de-hince. 

4. In any lorif::itiicliiuil ; alin. E. 

E. Knight . — 6. lu laev-makinif, a raised projec- 
tion from the cordonnet: one of the varieties of 
piuwork; es})eeially, one of many small points 
that project outward from the edge of the lace, 
forming a sort of fringt*. —6. Tlie duramen or 
heart wood of trees : a ship-builders’ tenn. See 
f/wrf/W6'«.— Angular curvature of the spine. Sec 
curvature.- Anterior superior spine of the ilium. 
See ajnnes of the ConcUBSlOn Of the Splne, in 

theoretic striciniiss, a molecular lesion of the spinal cord 
too flru* for microscopic detection, but impairing the func- 
tions of the cord, and produced by violent iarritig, as in a 
railway accident; often applied, without disiTiniination, 
to ciises which, after an accident, exhibit various nervous 
or spinal syinpioms without any manifest gross lesion 
which explains them. These include cases of traumatic 
neiirasthetdu, of hemorrliage in the cord or Its niem- 
brunes, of displacement and fracture of vertebra}, and of 
muscular and ligamentous stiains.- Ethmoidsl Splhe, 
a projection of the sphenoid bone for articulation with 
the cribriform plate of the ethmoid. — Hemal spine. Bee 
def. 8 {h), and /amuz/.— Interhemal spina Bee inter- 
hemal. - ~ Interneural spine. See intemeural. — Lateral 
curvature of the spine. Bee curvature.— vientnl ex- 
ternal spine, the mental protuberance of the human 
mandible.— Mental spines, the genial tubercles. Bee 
^n»a22.— Kasai, phanmgeal, pleural spine. Bee the 
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adjectives.— PalAttne Qlint. See (posteiibr) nosoi mine, 
under nasal.— Pofterlor SlU^or gpIlM Of tll0 UllUll. 
See ^nes of the ilium.— Pomo tnlna. See below, and 
jmMe.— Railway aplne, oonoussion of the spine (espe- 
cially in its more vague sense) resulting from railway ac- 
cident.— Soapular aplne. Same as ^ne of the eoapula. 
—Sciatic aplne, the spine of the ischium.- Sexnital 
aplne. see ssmilol.— Spine of the lachlum, a pointed 
triangular eminence situated a little below the middle of 
the posterior border of the ischium, and separating the 
lesser from the greater sacrosciatic notch. In man the 
pudic vessels and nerve wind around this spine.— Spine 
of the publa, the pubic spine, a prominent tubercle 
which projects from the upper border of the pubis about 
an inch fi-om the symphysia— Spine of the BCapula, the 
scapular spine, in man a prominent plate of bone sepa- 
rating the supraspinous and infraspinous fossoD, and ter- 
minating in tile acromion. — Spine Of the sphenoid, a 
projection from the lower part of the greater wing of tlie 
sphenoid, extending backward into the angle between the 
petrous and SOuainous divisions of the temporal bone. 
Also called eptnous process qf the sphenoid,— Spines Of 
the ilinwt, the iliac spines. In man these are four in num- 
ber : the anterior extremity of the iliac crest terminates 
in the anierfbr superior spine, below which and separated 
from it by a concavity is the anterior inferior spine; 
in a similar manner the posterior extremity of the iliac 
crest terminates in the poeterior superior spine, while be- 
low it is the posterior iiferior spine, the two being sepa- 
rated by a notch. — Spines of ihe tibia, a pair of pro- 
cesses between the two articular surfaces of the head of 
the tibia, in the interior of the knee-joint, to which are 
attached the ends of the semilunar cartilages and the cru- 
cial ligaments of the joint.— Trochlear spine, a small 
spine-like projection upon the orbital part of the frontal 
bone for attachment of the pulley of the 8ux>crlor oblique 
muscle of the eye. 

spine-armed ( spin ' ilrmd) , a. Armed with spines 
or spiny processes, as a murex; spinigerous. 

SpinebaCK (spin'bak), n. A li^ of the family 
^otaeanthid/e, 

spine-bearer (spin 'har^^r), n, A spine-bearing 
caterpillar. 

Spine-bearinjg (spin 'bar^^ing) , a. Having spines ; 

g * led or spniy ; spinigerous. 

ebelly (spiu'ber''i), n. A kind of balloon- 
, Tetraodon liuaatus, more fully called strixted 
spinehelly. See cut und(3r halloon-jish, 
Spinebili . (spin'bil)) n. An Australian moli- 
phagine bird, Aeanthorhyuchm tenuirostris, for- 
merly called shndar-hiUed creeper, or another 
of this genus, A, siipcrciliosus. in both these honey- 
eaters the bill is slender, curved, and extremely acute. 
They are closely related to the members of the genus 
Muzomela, but presenty a totally dliferont pattern of color- 
ation. The first-named is widely distributed on 4<he con- 
tinent and In Tasmaiiia; the second inhabits western and 
sonthwostem Australia. 

Bpined (spind), a, [< spine + 1. Hav- 

ing a spine or ^iiia,! column ; backboned ; ver- 
tebrate. — 2, Having spines ; spinous or spiny: 
as, a spined caterpillar; the spined cicadas. — 
Spined soldier-bug. soldier-bug. 
spinefoot (spin'fut), n. A lizard of the genus 
Acanthodactylm, as A, vulgaris of northern 
Africa. 

spinel (spin'el or spi-nel'), n, [Also spinelle, 
eapinel; early mod. E. spittellc; \ OF. spindle, 
espinelle, F. spindle = It. spineUa, spind; prob. 
orig. applied to a mineral with spine-shaped 
crystals; dim. of L. spina, a thorn, spine: see 
spine.'] 1. A mineral of various shades of red, 
also blue, green, yellow, brown, and black, ' 
commonlv occurring in isometric octahedrons. 
It has the hardness of topax. GheinicuUy, it consists of 
the oxids of magnesium and aluminium, with iron pro- 
toxid in some varieties, also chromium In the variety 
picotite. Clear and finely colored rod varieties are 
highly prised as ornamentm stones in jewelry. The red 
varieties are known as tpinel ruby or balas ruby, while 
those of a dark-green, brown, or black color, containing 
iron protoxid in considerable amount, are called ceylon- 
ite or pieonasde. The valuable varieties, including the 
spinel ruby (see ruby), occur as rolled pebbles in river- 
channols in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam ; they arc often as- 
sociated with the true ruby (corundum). The spinel 
group of minerals includes several species which may be 
considered as made up of eoual parts of a protoxid and 
a sesquloxid (R()4-K2^a)- Here belong gahuite, magnet- 
ite, franklinite, etc. An octahedral habit chai'aclerizes 
them all. 

There [In the Island of Zeilam] is also founde an other 
kynde of Kubies, which wee caule Spindle and the Indians 
Caropus. R. Eden, tr. of Antonio Pigafetta (First Books 
[on America, ed. Arber, p. 204). 

2. A bleached yam from which the linen tape 

called inkle is made. M. JI. Knight wwn , 

spinel. Same as gahnite. 

spineless (spin'les), a, [< s^nne + 1. 

Having no spine or spinal column ; inverte- 
brate. Hence — 2. Having no backbone, vigor, 
or courage; limp; weak; nerveless. — 8. Hav- 
ing the backbone flexible or supple. 

A whole family of Sprites, consisting of a remarkably 
stout father and three spindess sons. 

JHekens, Uncommercial Traveller, Iv. (Davies.) 

4 . In ichih., having no fln-spines; soft-flnned; 
anacanthlne; malacopterous : as, the spindess 
fishes, or Amcanthini.-^ BphMwB perob, a pirate- 
perch. 
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spinellane (spi-neFfin), n. [< spineUe + -ane.1 
A blue variety of nosean ocourring m Bmall 
crystalline masses and in minute crystals, found 
near Andemaoh on the Rhine. 

Spinelle (spi-neF)* See y^inel. 
spine-rayed (spin'r&d), a. hiichth., acanthop- 
torygian. 

spinescent (spi-nes'ent), a. [< L. spineseen( U)s, 
ppr. of spinescerc, grow thorny, < spina, a thorn, 
prickle, spine: see spine.] 1. In hot., tending 
to be hanl and thorn-like ; terminating in a spine 
or sharp point; armed with spines or thorns; 
spiiiose. — 2. In sodl., somewhat spinous or 
spiny, as the fur of an animal; very coarse, 
harsti, or stiff, as hair; spinulous. 
spinet^t (spin'et), n. [< Li. spinetum, a thicket 
of thorns, < spina, a thorn, spine : see spine. Cf , 
OF. spinat, F. dial. 6jnnat, a thicket of thorns; 
and see spinney.] A small wood or place where 
briers and thorns grow ; a spinney. 

A satyri^lodged in a little spinet, by which her majesty 
and the JE^iiioe were tn come, . . . advanced his head 
above the top of the wood. B. Jonson, The Satyr. 

spinet^ (spin'et or spi-net'), w. [Formerly also 
spinnet, espinette; = I), spinet = Ct. Sw. spineti 
= Dan. spinel, < OF. espinette, F. ^incite = 8p. 
Pg. espineta, < It. spinetta, a spinet, or pair of 
virmnals (said to be so called because struck 
with a pointed quill), < spinetta, a point, snigot, 
etc., dim. of spina, a thorn, < L. spina, a tnora : 
see spine.] A musical instrument essentially 
similar to the harpsichord, but of smaller size 
and much lighter tone. Also called virginal and 
couched /larp.— pumb spinet. Same as manichord. 
Bpinetail (spln'tal), n. In ornith.: (a) A pas- 
serine bird of the iiimily Dendrocolaptidm, hav- 
ing stiff and more or less acuminate tail-fea- 
thers, much like a woodpeckers ; a spine-tailed 
or sclorurine bird. See cuts under saberbill and 
Sclerurus. (h) A cypseline bird of the subfam- 
ily ChsBturime; a spine-tailedor chroturine swift, 
having mucronate shafts of the tail-feathers. 
Bee Acanthyllis, and cut under mucronate. (c) 
The ruddy duck, Krimuatura ruhida. [Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey.] 
spine-tailed (spln'tald), a. 1. In ornith.'. (a) 
Raving stiff and generally acuminate tail-fea- 
thers; dendrocolaptine ; sclerurine. (h) Hav- 
ing mucronate shafts of the tail-feathers ; chae- 
turine. — 2. In /icrj>cf., having the tail ending in 
a spine, as a serpent, Beefer-dedance, and cuts 
under Craspidocephalus and Cydura. — 3. In en- 
tom., having the abdomen ending in a spine or 
spines. Ibe Scoliidse are known as spine-tailed wasps, 
and the Sapygidm have boon called parasitic spine-taued 
wasps. See out under Ehs. 

spine-tipped (spin'tipt), a. In hot., tipped with 
or bearing at the extremity a spine, as the leaves 
of agavo. 

spin-nouset (spin'hous), w. A place in which 
spinning is canied on. Also spinning-house. 
Bee the quotation. 

As we returned we stepp’d in to see the Spin-house, a 
kind of Bridewell, where incorrigible and lewd women 
are kept in discipline and lalmur. 

Evelyn, Diaiy, Aug. 19, 1641. 

spinicerebrate (spi-ni-ser'e-brat), a. [< L. 
^ina, the spine, + cerebrum, the brain, + -ate^.] 
Having a brain and spinal cord ; cerebrospinal ; 
myelencephalous. 

SpJmdeltoid (spi-ni-deFtoid), a. and n. [< L. 
spina, the spine, + E. deltoid.] I, a. Repre- 
senting that part of the human deltoid muscle 
which arises from the spine of the scapula, as 
a muscle ; pertaining to the spinideltoidous. 

n. n. The spinideltoideus. 
spinideltoideus (spF''ni-del-toi'de-uR), n.'. pi. 
spiniddtoidei (-i). [NL. : see spiniddtoid.] A 
muscle of the shoulder and arm of some ani- 
mals, corresponding to the spinal ormesoscapu- 
lar part of the human deltoideus: it extends 
from the mesoscapula and metacromion to the 
deltoid ridge of the humerus, 
spiniferite (spi-nif 'e-rit), n. [< L. ypinifer, bear- 
ing spines (see spiniferous), + -4te^.] A certain 
minute organism beset with spines, occurring in 
the Chalk flints. Their real nature is unascertained, but 
they have been supposed to be the gemmules of sponges. 
Spi^eroUB (spi-nif 'e-rus), a. [< L. spinifer, 
bearing spines, < sjHna, a thorn, spine, -f ferre 
ss E. beaA.] Bearing or provided with spines ; 
spinous or spiny; spmigerous. 
spiniform (spF^i-fdrmh a. [< L. spinal a thorn, 
spine, + forma, form. 1 Having the form of a 
spine or tnom; spine-Uke. 
spillif[eroil8 (spi-nij Vrus), a. [< LL. spiniger, 
bearing thorns or spines, < L. a thorn, 


•pimiir 

spine, + gerere, bear, carry.] Beariz^ spines, 
as a hedgehog: spinose; aomeate; spiniferous. 
---SpinlgmiUIMym,in€iitot»., elytra each oneofwUob 
has an upright sutural process, the two aultiiig, when the 
elytra are cloaed, to form a large spiniform prooeas on the 
back, as In certain phytophagous beetlei. 

Spinijprada (spl-uig'ra-dh), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of spinigradus : see spinigrade,] An order 
of eohinoderms, composed of the ophiurans and 
euryaleans, or the brittle-stars and gorgon’s- 
heads. Forbes. [Rare.] 

spinigrade (spi'ui-grad), a, [< NL. spinigradus, 
\ L. spina, a thorn, spine, + gradi, walk, go : 
see gradei.] Moving by means of spines or 
spinous processes, as an echinoderm; of or 
pertaining to the Spinigrada. 

spininess (spi'ni-nes), n. Spiny character or 
state, (a) Thominess. (bf) Slenderness; slimness; 
lankness. 

I'he old men resemble grasshtmpers for their cold and 
bloodless spininess. Chapman, Iliad, iii.,Commentarius. 

spinirector (spi-ni-rek'tor), a. and w. [< L. 
mnna, the spine, + rector tor NL. erector, q. v.] 
i. a. Erecting, extending, or straightening the 
spine, or spinal column : noting the set or series 
of muscles of the back of which the erector 
spines is the basis. 

n. n. The erector spinee. (See erector.) It 
corresponds to the so-called fourth layer of the 
muscles of the back in human anatomy. Covas 
and Shute, 1887. 

spinispicule (spi-ni-spik'ul), n. [< L. spina, a 
spine, 4* E. spicule.] A spiny sponge-spicule ; 
a spiraster. 

spinispirula (8pi-ni-spir'()-lft), n. ; pi. spinispi- 
rulse 0-16). [NL., < L. spina, a spine, + spiru- 

la., a small twisted cake, dim, or spira, a coil, 
spire: see A spiny siimiaspiro; a sig- 

moid mjcrosclere or flesn-spiciuc provided with 
spines. Also called spiraster. Sollas. 


sponpe-i _ 

spinispirula. Sollas. 

spmispinilate (spi-ni-spir'^j-lat), a. [< sjnni- 
spirula 4- -ate^.] Same as spinispirnlar. 

Bpinitis (spi-ni'tis), n. [NL., < L. sinna, the 
spine, 4- -/lt.s*.] Inflammation of the spinal cord 
and its membranes, in the horse and other do- 
mestic quadrupeds. 

spinitrapeziUB (8pi'’'ni-tra-pe'zi-u8), n.\ ^phspi^ 
nitrapedi (-i). [NL., < L. spina, the spine, + 

NL. trajicdus.] Tlie spinal as distinguished 
from the cranial part of the trapezius muscle, 
forming in some animals a nearly distinct mus- 
cle. 

spink^ (spingk), n. [< ME. spinh spynk, spynkc 
= Bw. dial, spink, also spikke, spekkc, a sparrow 
(guJl-spink, a goldfinch), = Norw. spillce (for 
^sjnnke), a sparrow or other small bird; cf. Or. 
OTTiyyog, also aml^a, a finch (< aniCnv, chirp); an 
imitative name, like the equiv. pink^*, pneh'^ .] 
The chaffinch, Frmgilla ceelebs. [Pro v.’ Eng.] 

The Spink chants sweetest in a hedge of thorns. 

iF. UarU. 

spink^ (spingk), n. [Origin obscure; prob. in 
part a var. of pinh^.] The primrose, JYimula 
veris; also, the lady^s-smock, Cardamine pra- 
tensis (also bog-spinks), and some other plants. 
[Scotland.] 

spinnaker (spin'ar-k6r), n. [Said to be < spin, 
in sense of ‘go rapidly.^ A jib-headed racing- 
sail carried by yachts, set, when running before 
the wind, on the side opposite to the mainsail. 

spinnel (spin'el), n, A dialectal variant of spin- 

spinner^ (spin'6r), n. [< ME. spinnere, spynner, 
spinnare (= D. O. spinner = Bw. spinnare = Dan. 
sjiinder)', <8pin + -er^. Ct. spider,] 1. One who 
or that whicn spins, in any sense ; one skilled in 
spinning, (a) A workman who gives shape to vessels of 
thin metal by means of a turning-lathe. Bee spiti, v. t, 8. 
(b) In woolen-manuf., any thread-spinning machine; a 
drawing and twisting machine for mining woolen threads. 
(e) A trawling fish-hook fitted with wings to make It revolve 
in the water ; a propeller spoon-bait, (d) In haUtnanuf., 
a machine for finishing the exterior of a hat. It consista 
of a flat oval table with a face cGrresponding to the curve 
of the hat-brim. 

2. A spider; especially, a spinning-spider. 

As if thou hadst borrowed legs of a winner and a voice 
of a cricket. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, 1. 1. 

8. See the quotation. [Eng.] 

I do not know whether the daddy longlegs is ever called 
**gin spinner” ; but Jenny Spinner Is certainly the name 
of a very different insect, vis. the metamorphosis of the 
iron-blue dun, which, acoordlM to Ronald’s nomeuolature, 
la an ephemera of the genua cabe. 

E. and Q., 7th aer., VI. 168. 



4 . A Bpinneret.-- 5 . The night*jar or night- 
churr, Caprimulaua ewrapmus: from its czies, 
which may be lucened to the noise of a spin- 
ning-wheeL See cut under nightjar. Also 
v^heeUbird, CoWare reeler in like use for an- 
other bird. [Wexford, Ireland.] _iti]|g«aiid- 
traveier apiimer. Same ae ring-frame. 
spinner*^, n. [ME. apymer; origin obscure.] 
A kind ox boat. 

As on Monday next alter May day there oome tydyngs 
to London, that on Thorsday before the Duke of Suffolk 
come unto the costes of Kent fulLnere slower with his ij. 
shapes and a litel epynner; the qweche epunner he sente 
with certeyn letters to oorteyn of his trustid men. 

Poston LeUere, 1. 124. 

Spinnerat (spin'^r-et), n. [< spinner’^ + -cf.] 
A part or organ ooncernod in the spinning of 
silk, gossamer, or cobweb, as of a silkworm 
or spider. Specifically —( 0 ) Oq# of the mammillae of 
the araohnidium of a spider ; one of the four, six, or eight 
little conical or nipple-like processes under a spider’s abdo- 
men and near its end, through which the viscid secretion 
of the arachnidial glands is spun out into threads of silk. 
HoniQ of the spinnerets are three-jointed. See arashnid- 
turn. (If) One of the tubules of the labium of certain 
pillar 


caterpillars, as silkwonns, through which silk is spun 
out of the secretion of glands connected with the mouth- 
parts. See serieterium. (c) One of the tubules of the 
anal segment of certain coleopterous larvae, as in the first 
larval stage (triungulin) of some bliater-beetles 
through which a little silk is spun. See cut under Sitaris. 
(d) A like organ of any other insect. 

spinnorular (spi-ner'^-ljlr), a. [< npimwruie 
+ -ar^^.] Entering into the formation of a 
Hpiuneret, as a tubule; of or pertaining to 
spinnerules. 

spinnerule (spin'6r-5l), n. [< spinner^ + -wfe.] 
One of the several individual tubules which 
collectively form the spinneret of a spider. 

spinnory (spin'Cr-i), w. ; pi. spinner ies (-iz). 
[= I), spinnerijj a spinning-house, = G. spintw- 
rei = Sw. tgnnneri = Dan. spinderi, spinning, 
spinning-house; as + -cr/y.] A spinning- 
mill. Imp, Diet. 

spinnett, W. See spinet!^. 
spinney, spinny^ (spin"!), n, [< ME. *sjnneye, 
spentWf < OF. espinaye^ espinoye, espinoie, F. ^pi- 
naie f 'H. thi<jket, grove, a thorny plot, < L. spine- 
tunij a thicket of thorns, < spina, a thorn ; see 
spine. Cf. spinet^,'] A small wood with under- 
growth ; a clump of trees or shrubs ; a small 
grove or shnibbory. 

As he sprout ouor a spenn^^ to spye the schrewo. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (K. E. T. S.), 1. 1895. 

A land . . . covered with fine hedgerow timber, with 
here and there a nice little gorso or i^nney. 

T. llughm, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 1. 

spinning (spin'ing), n, [< ME. spynnynge; 
verbal n. of spin, r.] 1. The act of one who 
spins. — 2, The process of giving shape to ves- 
sels of thin metal by means of a turning-lathe. 

Spinning-fkame ( spin 'ing-f ram ), n. A machine 
by whimi cotton thread was twisted hard and 
firm, so as to make it suitable for the wart) of 
cotton cloth: the invention of Richard Ark- 
wright. E, H.Kniqhi. 

spinning-head (spinMng-hed), n. An eai'ly 
form of spinning-machine in which the draw- 
ing and twisting mechanisms are combined in 
one head. 

spinning-houset (spin'ing-hous), n. Same as 
spinr-house, 

spinning-jack (spin'ing-jak), n. In cotton^ 
manuf.y a device for twisting and winding a 
sliver as it comes from the drawing-rollers. It 
is placed in the can, in which it rotates, the 
sliver being wound on a bobbin. E. H. KnUjht. 
spinning-jenny (spin'ing-jen^i), w. A spin- 
ning-machine, invented oy James Hargreaves 
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nMas of whldi the operator la enabled to elaop and draw 
out all the rovinga umulteneoualy during the operation 
of tfrlatlng, and to feed the twiated tbreada to the aplndlea 
when wlnoitig on— the whole operation being almoat ex- 
actly like hand-apinning, except that a laige number of 
rovinga are operated upon Inatead of a aingle one. 

spinning-machine (spin'ing-m^shen^), n, l . 
Any machine for spinning; a mule: a spinner. 
Specifically — 2. An apparatus whien spms con- 
tinuously, as distinguished from the intermit- 
tent action of the mule. E, H, Knight. 
spinnixig-mill (spin'ing-mil), n. A mill or fac- 
tory where thread is spun. 

Spinx^g-mite (spin'ing-mlt), n. Any mite or 
acarid of the family Tetraonyehida* ; a red- 
spider. 

spinning-organ (spin'ing-dr^-'giin), n. The or- 
gan or apparatus by means of which a spider 
or caterpillar spins silk; an arachnidinm, as of 
a spider. See cut under arachnidinm. 
spinning-roller (spin'ing-ro^ler), n. One of 
the iron wheels, covered with various materi- 
als — as rubber, vulcanite, paper, or felt — run- 
ning in pairs in the drawing mechanism of a 
spinning-machine. 

spinning-spider (spin'ing-spi"d6r), n . A spider 
which spins cobwebs ; specifically, a true si)ider 
or araueid, as distinguished from any other 
arachnidan, whether it actually spins or not. 
spinning-wart (spin'ing-w4rt), n. A spinner- 
et ; one of thepapillm ormammillee out of wliieh 
a spider spins silk. Bee cut under arachnidinm. 
Gegenhaur^ Comp. Auat. (trans.), p. 291. 
spinning-wheel (spin'ing-hwel), w. A machine 
for spinning wool, cotton, or flax into threads 
by hand, it conaists of a wheel, band, and spindle, and 


spimiter 

hUuioe to that sliignlarity of a surface tanned the eiupidal 



Spinninsf-wheel for Wool. 

a, lieitch; A, b'. stand.irds; r, diivinif In-ind-whccl with flnt rim, 
tiiriiod by the pey k held in the right hand of the spinner ; </, cord 
band, crossed at e and driving the S|>ccd'pullcyy/ tord-b.»nd im- 
parting motion to the spindle h ; i, thread in process of spinning. 

is driven by foot or by hand. Before the introduoibiti of 
inacliiiiory for spinning there were two kinds of spinninR- 
wheels in common 
use —thelargewheel 
for spinning wool 
and cotton, and 
the small or Saxon 
wheel for spinning 
flax. The girdle- 
wheel was a splii- 
nlng-wheel for- 
merly in use, small 
enough to be fas- 
tened to a girdle- 
or apron-string, and 
nseu while standing 
or walking about. 

spinny^ «. Bee 

spinneif. 

spinny^t,«. [Ap- 
par. an irreg. 
var. of spiny, 3, 
or of spindly.'} 

Thin ; slender ; 
slim; lank. 



spixiode-torse (8pi'n6d-t6r8), n. That torse of 
which a ^inoae-curve is the edge of regres- 
sion. It is the envelop of tangent-planes to a 
surface intersecting it in curves having spi- 
nodes. 

spinose (spi^nos), a. [< L. spinosus, full of 
thorns: nee spinons.} Full of spines; spinous; 
spinigerous or spiniferous ; armed with spines 
or thorns^ of a spiny character: as, a spinose 
leaf; a spinose stem.— gpinose maxilla, in enUm., 
maxillsB armed with spines at the apex, as in the dragon- 
fly. 

spinosely (spi'nos-li), adv. In hot. , in a spinose 
manner. 

spinOflity (spi-nos'i-ti), w.; pi. spinositics (-tiz). 
.[< L. 8pinosita{C)8, thorniness, < sjnnosus. 
thorny, spiny: see spinons.} 1. The state of 
being spinous or spmose; rough, spinous, or 
thorny character or quality ; thominess ; liter- 
ally or figuratively. 

The part of Human Philosophy which is Rational . . . 
seometh hut a net of subtllty and gptTWgily. 

Bacon, Advanceniont of Learning, ii. 

2. A thorny part or thing; something thorny 
or crabbed. 

spinous (spd'nus), a. [= F. ^rineux = Bp. es-- 
pinoso = Pg. ospinhoso = It. spinoso, < L. sjd- 
nosus, full of thorns, thorny, spiny, < imina, a 
thorn, spine: see spine.} 1. In cool, andf anat. : 
(^/) Having spines; spiny; spinigerous or spi- 
nifc'rous. (6) Shaped like a spine ; spiniform ; 
having the character of a spine ; sharp or point- 
ed: as, a Spinous process of bone. See spinose. 
— 2. In hot., same as spinose, — Spinous foramen, 
the foramen spinosum of the sphenoiclT See under /om- 
m«n.— Spinous process of a vertebra, one of the ele- 
ments of most vertebno. usually autogenous, or having 
its own center of ossification, forming a process, point, or 
plate of bone where the lateral halves of the neural arch, 
or ncurapuphyses, come together behind (in roan) or above 
tile nonral arch ; a neural spine. See cuts under axis, cer- 
vical, dorsal, hypapophysis, lumbar, and rerteftra.— Spi- 
nous process of the sphenoid. See spine of the s^- 
nttid, under spine.— BplnoUB rat, a spiny rat, in any sense. 
—Spinous shark. See sharks, and Echinarhinus (with 
cut).— Spinous spider-crab, Maia sguirutdo, the com- 
mon spider-crab. 

spinous-radiate (spI^^uus-raMi-at), a. In en- 
iom., rayed or encircled with spines. 
Spinozism (spi-no'zizm), n. ][< Spinoca (see 
a(‘f.) + -ism.} The metaphysical doctrine of 
Baruch (afterward Benedict) de Spinoza (1632- 
1677), a Spanisli Jew, bom at Amsterdam, Spi- 
noza’s chief work, the “ Ethics,” is an exi)ORition of the i^a 
of the at>8olute, with a monistic theory of the correspon- 
dence tietween mind and matter, and applications to the 
philosophy of living. It is an excesHively abstruse doc- 
trine, much misunderstood, and too complicated for brief 
cxnositlon. The stylo of the lx)ok, an imitation of Euclid’s 
“ Elements.” is calculated to repel the mathematician and 


logician, and to coriy the attorn 


spel the 
ition of 


the ordinary reader 


Spiimiii»r-wliccl fnr FI.ix 
a, bench or stool , b, standards . c, ilrlv- 
insr Isiiid-wliecl gnswed in its pcrimrler ; S, 
treadle ; f, rod which ronnrrts treadle wlUi 
crank if. t«»rd-b.i»d which drives the flier- 
spindle, flier, h, distatT upon which the 
flax to be spun is pin* ed, an«i which in use 
IS held in the left luuul of Uic ojierator. 



Hargreaves’s Original Spinning-Jenny. 

spindles; e, drum driven liy the 

eacdi' s 

a top 0 

ore arranged in due order. 

in 1767 , which was the first to operate upon more 
than one thread, it has a series of vertical spindles, 
jacn of which is supplied with roving from a separate 
spool, and has a clas^ng and traversing mechanism by 


They plow It early in tlie year, and then there will come 
some smnny grass that will keep It from scalding. 

Mortimer. 

spinode (spi'nod), n. [< Li. spina, a thorn, spine, 
+ nodus, a knot.] In f/co/w., a stationary point 
or cusp on a curve, a spinode may be conceived as 
resulting from the vanishing of the angle at a node be- 
tween the two branches, the length of arc between them 
being reduced to zero, just as an inflection maybe regarded 
as resulting from the vanishing of the interval between 
the two pointsof tangency of a bitangent, the total curva- 
ture between them at the same time vanishing. But this 
view in the latter case inclndes all the points of the in- 
fiectldiifll tangent as itolnts of the cui-ve, and in the former 
case includes all linos tlirough the spinode as tangents. 
For this reason the spinode like the inflection, is reck- 
oned as a distinot kind of singularity. A curve cannot, 
while remaining real, change continuously from having a 
crunode to having an acnode without passing through a 
form in which it lias a spinode. 

spinode-enrve (spi'nod-kerv), n. A Kiugularity 
of a surface consistinpr in a locus of points 
where tautrent-planes to the curve intersect it 
in curves having spiiiodes at those points. The 
spinode-curve on a real surface is the boundary between a 
gynclastic and an unticlastic region. It bears no resem- 


away from the real meaning, while conveying a completely 
false notion of the mode of thinking. Yet, while the form 
is pscnduniathematical, the thought itself is truly mathe- 
nmtical. The main principle is, indeed, an anticipation 
in a generalised form of the modern geometrical concep- 
tion of the absolute, especially as this appears in the hy- 
nerholic geometry, where the point and plane manifolds 
have a correspondence similar to that between Spinoza's 
worlds of extension and thought. .Spinoza is described as 
a pantheist ; ho identifies (Jud and Nature, but does not 
mean by Nature what Is ordinarily meant. Some sayings of 
Spinoza are froiiuently quoted in literature. One of these 
is omnis detennxnatiu est. negatio, all specifleatfon involves 
exclusion”; another is that matters must he considered 
sub specie eeternitalis, “under their essential aspects. ’ 

Spinozist (spi-no'zist), n. [< Sptmea + -/.vf.] 
A follower of Bpinoza. 

BpinOZistic (spf-no-zis'tik), a. f< Spinozist 4- 
-ic.} Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Bpi- 
noza or bis followers : as, the Spinozistie school ; . 
SpmozisUc jtanth eisin . 

spinster (spin'skesr), n. [< ME. spinster, spyu- 
stare, spinnestcrc, spynncslir 1). spinster), with 

suffix -estre (K. -ster), < AS. spinnan, spin : see 
1. A woman who spins; by extension, 
any person wlio spins; a spinner. 

My wif WHS a wehbe and wullen doth made. 

Hu spiik to the sjsjniwjders to spyttnen hit oute. 

Piers Ploumian (O), vil. 222. 

The silkworm is 

(hily man’s spinster. 

Handulph, Muses’ Looking Olass, iv. 1. 

Let the three housewifely spinsters of destiny rather 
eurtail the thread of thy life. 

Dekker, (luH's liornbouk, p. 8 ;l 

2. An unmarried woman (so ca-lh^d because she 
was supposed to occupy herself with spinning) : 
the legal dt^signatioii in England of all unmar- 
ried women from a viscounFs daughter down- 
ward ; popularly, an elderly unmarried woman ; 
an “old maid'’: sometimes used adjectively. 

I, Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire, of Blank place, refuse 
you, Constantia Neville, smnster, of no place at all. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, v. 1. 
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spinster 

0, that I should live to hear myself called SMn8t$rl 

Sheridan, The lUvals, v. 1. 
Here the epineler aunt uttered a loud shriek, and be- 
came senseless. Diokem, Pickwick, x. 

3f. A woman of an evil life or character: so 
called from being forced to spin in the house 
of correction. See spin-home. 

We are no spinstere; nor, if you look upon us, 

So wretched as you take us. 

Fletcher {and another 'i). Prophetess, ill. 1. 

spinsterdom (spin'8t6r-dum), n. [< spinster + 
-dow.] Spinsters or “old maids” collectively. 
G. Meredith, Manfred, ii. 2. [Rare.] 
spinsterhood (spin'st^r-hud), w. [< spinster + 
“hood,'] The state of being a spinster; unmar- 
ried life or state. 

spinstership (spin'st^r-ship), n. [< spinster + 
•ship,’] Spinsterhood. Southey, 
spinstress (spin'stres), n, [< spinster + -C5S.] 
A woman who spins, or whose occupation is 
spinning ; a spinster. 

Let meaner souls by virtue be cajoled, 

As the good Grecian epimireM [Penelopel was of old.^ 

Tom Brown, Works, IV. 10. {Davies.) 

spinstryt (spin'stri), n, [< spinst4:r + (cf. 
-cry).] The work or occupation of spinning; 
spinning. 

What new decency can Ijc added lo this your spinstry f 
MUtotif cUiurch-Governmont, ii. 2. 

spintext (spin'tekst), n, [< sphiy v,, + obj. 
text,] One who spins out long dreary discourses ; 
a prosy preacher. 

The race of lornml spintecetH and solemn saygracos is 
nearly extinct. V. Knox, Winter Evenings, ix. 

Bpinthere (spin'ther), n, [= V, spinthcre, < Gr. 
cnr/i^p, a spark.] A greenish-gi’ay variety of 
spheno or titanite. 

splntryf (spin'tri), n, [< L. spintria^ sphintria^ 
a male prostitute.] A male prostitute. [Rare.] 

Ravished hence, like captives, and, in sight 
Of their most grieved parents, dealt away 
Unto his spintries, sel lories, and slaves 

B. Jonson, Hejanus, iv. 6. 

Bpinula (spin'u-lji), w. ; pl.«pi/<w?/c(-le). [NL., 

\ 1j. spimda, dim. of sjuna^ a spiue: see spine,] 
In entom,, a minute spine or hook, specifically — 
(a) One of the little hooks bordering the anterior edge of 
the lower wing in most Ilymemptera : same as harmdus, 
1 (d). (ft) One of the bristles forming the strigilis. 
BPinulate (siun'ii-lat), a. [< spiuuld -f -ate^,] 
in noiil,, covered with little spines.— Bpinulate 
hairs, hairs emitting minute rigid branches or spinules : 
such hairs cover many lepidoptorous insects, 
spinulated (spin'u-la-ted), a. [< spimdate + 
•ed'^,] Hame as spinulate, 

Bpiniile (spin'ul), n, [< L. spinulUf dim. of 
spiudf a thorn, spine: see sjnne,] A small 
spine; a spicule. 

Bpinulescent (spin-u-les'ent), a, [< spinule + 
•csccnt.] In hot,, producing diminutive spines ; 
somewhat spiny or thorny, 
spinuliferous (spin-u-lif'e-rus), a, [< L. spU 
nula, a spinule, + ferre = E. hear^,] In hot,, 
same as spimdose, * 

Bpinulose (spin'u-los), r. [< NL. spinulosus: 
see spimdoiis,] In hot, and zoiil,, furnished 
. with spinules or diminutive spines. 

I have never seen any prominent spine ujion the poste- 
rior elevation, though it Is sonietiines iiiinutely spinalose. 

Huxley, Crayfish, p. 2ti4. 

BpinulOllB (spill 'u-lus), a, [< NL. spinulosus, < 
L. spinula, a spinule: see tspiuule,] Haine as 
spinulose, 

BpiHns (spi'nus), n. [NL., < Gr. arrirog, a bird of 
the finch kind; cf. spink.] If. An old name of 
some small bird which feeds on seeds, as a this- 
tle-bird, linnet, siskin, or bunting. Hence — 2. 
leap,] A genus of thistle-birds named by Koch 
in 1816, containing the linnet, the siskin or 
aberdevine, the goldfinch, the redpoll, and 
others, both of Europe and of America, in pi-es- 
ent usage, the siskin is Spinus spinus, the pine-finch is 
S. pinus, the goldfinch of IDurope is S. earduelis, that of 
America is iS^ tristie, etc. Tiie name wavers in application, 
and is more or less inexactly synonymous with several 
others, as Acanthis, Carduelis, Chrysmnitris, Astragedinus, 
JEawthuM, Linaria, Linota, etc. See cuts under siskin and 
goldfinch. 

Bpiny (spi'ni), a, [< spine + -yi.] 1. Hav- 

ing thorns or spines; full of spines; thorny; 
prickly. — 2. Figuratively, thorny; pei*plexed; 
difficult; troublesome. 

The spiny desarts of scholastick philosophy. 

Warburtm, On Trophocy, p. 61. {Latham,) 

Sf. Thin; slim; slender. 

As in well-grown woods, on trees, cold spiny grasshoppers 
Sit chirping Chapman, Iliad, IlL 161. 

Faith, thou art such a spiny bald-rib, all the mistresses 
In the town will never get thee up. 

Middleton, Mayor of Queenborough, Hi. 3. 


of the genus Aamlho- 

P, P. carpenter, — vpiuy Grab, a crab whose 

oarapaoe is spiny, or has spinous processes; a spider-crab 
or maioid. See cut under O^Eyrnynefta.— Bpmy fllh, a 
spiny-finned or acanthopterygian fish.— Bpm^ObBter. 
See lobster.— Bpin^ rat, one of sundry small rat-like ro- 
dents whose pelage is more or less spiny, (a) One of 
the South American species of Eohimys and Lonoheres or 
Nelomys. See cut under Echimys. (ft) One of several 
pouclied rats of the genus Ueteromys. 

Bpiny-eel (sprui-el), n. Bee Mastacemhelidm. 

Bpiny-finned (spi'ni-fiind), a. In ichth,, having 
spinous fin-rays; spine-finned; acantboptery- 
gious. 

Bpiny-Bkiim6d(spi'ni-skind), a, Kchinoderma- 
toUB. 

Bpiont (spi'on), n, [Early mod. E. also spyon; 
= D. G. Bw*. Dan. spion, s OF. (and F.) espion, 
a spy: see spy, Cf . espionage,] A spy. 

Captalne of the S^yons. 

Heywood, Four Prentiscs of London (Works, 1874, II. 242). 

spirt, V, An obsolete form of speer^, 

spira (spi'ra), n,; pi. spirte (-re). [L., the base 
of a column, a spire: see spire'A] In arch., the 
moldings at the base of a column; a torus. 
Such a molding or moldings are not present in the Greek 
Doric order of architecture, but the feature is constant in 
all varieties of the Ionic and (Corinthian. See cuts under 
basel, 8. 

spirablef (spir'a-bl), a. [< L. spirahilis, that may 
be breathed, respirable,? spirare, breathe, blow : 
see Capable of being breathed; re- 

spirable. 

The spirable odor and pestilent stoame asoending from 
it put him out of his bias of congrulty. 

Nashe-, Lenten Stutfo (llarl. Misc., VI. 178). {Davies.) 

Spiracle (spir' or spir'a-kl), n, [< ME. spyrakle, 
\ OF, spiracle, vernacularly spirail, espirail = 
It. spiracolo, < L. spiramlum, a breathing-hole, 
air-hole, < spirare, breathe: see 8/?irc3.] 1. An 
aperture or orifice. 

And after XL dayes this spiracle 

Is uppe to close, and whenne the (you] list, it [the wine] 
drinke. FaUadiue, llusbondrle (E. E. T. H.), p. 202. 

2. In tool., an aperture, orifice, or vent through 
which air, vapor, or water passes in the act of 
respiration; a or(*athing-li ole; aspiraculum: ap- 
plied to many different formations, specifically 
— (a) 111 Mammalia, the nostril or blow-hole of a cetacean, 
as the whale, porpoise, etc., through which air, mixed with 
spray or water, is expelled, (ft) In ichth. : (1) An aperture 
on the upper side of the head, in frontof the suspensoriuni 
of the lower jaw, observed in many fishes, as selachians 
and ganoids. This is the external opening of the hyoinan- 
dibular cleft, or persistent first postoral visceral ulef t, of the 
embryo. (2) Tlie single no'stril of the monorhine verte- 
brates, or myzonts the lampreys and hags. {c)\\ientmn., 
a breathing-hole ; the external orifice of one of the trachea) 
or windpipes of an ai'achnidan or myidaiiod, opening in the 
side of the body. In true \nwic\»{Hexapoda) the spiracles 
are typically twenty-two in numlier, a pair (one on each 
side) for each of tile throe thoracic segments, and for each 
of the anterior eight abdominal segments ; but they ai'C 
almost always lauking on some one or more of these. They 
are either simple openings into the respiratory system, or 
ore provided with valves, sieves, or fringes of hair for the 
exclusion of foreign particles. 8ee cut under SysUxchus. 

Bpiracula^, «. I^ural of sjnraculum, 

Bpiracula*'^ (spi-rak'u-la), n. ; pi. spiraculsd (-le). 
[NL. : see spiracle,] In fjwtow/., same as spiracle. 

Bpiracular (spi-rak'u-lar), a, and n, [< spi- 
raculum + -or^.] I. 1. Of or pertaining to 
a spiracle, breathing-hole, or blow-hole. — 2. 
Fitted for or permitting respiration, as a spira- 
cle ; respiratory — Bpiracular arch, in ichtli,. one of 
the visceral arches of some fishes, between the mandibular 
and hyomandibular arches, in special relation with the 
Bpiracular oleft and spirasle.— Bpiracular cleft, in ichth., 
the hyomandibular cleft: so called from its relations to 
the spiracle in certain fishes, as all selachians and various 
ganoids. See spirade, 2 (ft) (1).— Bpiracular gill, a 
false gill, or pseudobranch.— Bpiracular respiration, 
a breathing through spiracles, as in the traehem respira- 
tion of many insects. 

II. n, A small bone or cartilage in special 
relation with the spiracle of some fishes. 

A series of small ossicles, of which two may be distin- 
guished as spiraetdars, Encyc. Brit., XII. 648. 

Bpiraculate (spi-rak'u-lat), a. [< spiraculum + 
~atet.] I^ovided with a spiracle. 

BpiraculiferouB (spi-rak-u-lif'e-rus), a. [< L. 
spiraculum, a breathing-hole, + ferre = E. 
heart , ] hi en tom. , bearing a spiracle or breath- 
ing-poro : said of sepnents in which these or- 
gans are visible. Bee cut under Systeechus. 
Westwood. 

Bpiraculiform (spi-rak'iVli-fdrm), a. [< L. spi- 
raculum, a breathing-hole, + forma, form.] In 
entom., having the structure,’ form, or appear- 
ance of a spiracle ; stigmatiform. 

Bpiraculum (spi-rak'u-lum), n,\ pi. spiracula 
(-hi). [L. : see «/)<rac^^.] 1. A spiracle, in any 
sense. — 2. A breathing-hole in mo aventaile, 
beaver, or mesail of a helmet. 

Bpirac, n. Plural of spira. 


q^iral 

Bpiroa (spi-rS'^), n. [NL. (Toiimefort, 1700), 
< L. spirma, < *(Jr. mreipaia, meadow-sweet, so 
called from the shape of its follicles, < airelpa, 
a coil, spire: see spird^.] 1. A genus of rosa- 
ceous plants, type of the Spirseex. It is charao- 
terlsed bv fruit commonly of five folliclei^ contain- 
ing usually numerous linear seeds with a membranous 
or rarely ooriaoeous outer seed-coat and little or no 
albumen. The flowers have four or five calyx-lobes, as 
many rounded petals, twenty to sixty filiform stamens, 
and a smooth or woolly fleshy disk. The Himalayan 
S. parvi/oiia is an exception In its solitary seeds and 
oboonical calyx. There are about 6o species, widely 
scattered through temperate and cold regions of the 
northern homisimere, and occurring rarely on mountains 
within tlio tixmlcs. They are herbs or shrubs, bearing 
alternate simple pinnate or ternately compound leaves, 
usually furnished with free or wing-like and united stip- 
ules. The small white, pink, or rose-colored flowers form a 
copious axillary or terminal infiurescence, which is either 
a raceme, cyme, panicle, or corymb, or consists, as in S. 
Aruncus, of a diiluse panicle composed of numerous elon- 
gated slender spikes. Most of tlie species are highly orna- 
mental in flower. They are now most commonly known, 
especially in cultivation, by the generic name Spirma. 
Eleven species are natives of Europe. 3 of which occur in 
England ; of these S. ^ipendula is the dropwort, and the 
others, S. scUicifdia and S. Ulmaria, are known as meadow- 
su'eet (the latter also as mwen-nf-ihe-meadows, which see). 
Six species are natives or the northeastern United States, 
of which S. salicifolia is the must widely distributed, a 
shrub with slender 
ascending spire-like 
branches, popularly 
known in the west as 
steeplebush, in America 
usually with white 
flowers, in Europe, Si- 
beria, Mongolia, and 
Japan pink or rose- 
colored. It is often 
cultivated, especially in 
Russia, where a great 
many varieties have 
originated; in Wales it 
forms a large part of 
the hedges. For S. to- 
mentosa, a similar pink- 
flowered easiern spe- 
cies, see hardback; its 
representative on the 
Pacific coast, S. Doug- 
lasii, with liandsoiue 
whitened leaves, is one ^ 
of the most showy of 
American shrubs. For 
S. lohata^ see queen-of- 
thfi-praine, and for S. 

Aruncus, goaVs-beard; 
the latter is one of the 
most ornamental plants 
of eastern woodland 
borders. For S. hyperi- 
cifdia, common in cul- 
tivation from Europe 
and Siberia, and also 
called Italian may and 
St. Peter's wreath, see 
bridal- wreath. Several 
species from Japan are 
now abundant in orna- 
mental grounds, as S. Jap&nica and its variety S. For- 
tunei, and S. pranifidia, the plum-leafed spinea, a white- 
flowered shrub with handsome silky leaves. S. Thun- 
bergii from Japan is much used in narks, formifig a 
small diffuBO shrub 2 or 8 feet high with light recurving 
branches whitened before the leaves with a profusion of 
small flowers usually in threes in the axils. Some Asiatic 
mecies with pinnate leaves and large terminal panicles 
of white flowers are arborescent, as S. sorbifiolia, often 
seen as a shrub in New England dooryards, and S. Kam- 
chatica, with the panicles very laige, the flowers fragrant 
and feathery. The former S. opulifolia, the niuebark, and 
its variety aurea, the golden spinea of gardens, are now 
referred to Neillia, or by some separated as a genus Physo- 
carpus. Many species possess moderate astringent or 
tonic properties ; the roots of the British species are so 
used, and the flowers of S. hypericifolia ; S. Ulmaria is 
valuable also os a diuretic. S. tomentosa, the principal 
American medicinal species, a plant of bitter and astrin- 
gent taste, is used in New England and also formerly by 
the Indians as a tonic. 

2. [L c,] (a) A plant of this genus, (h) The 
white-flowered shrub Astilhe Japonica, now ex- 
tensively imported into the United States and 
propagated under glass, forming one of the chief 
materials of Easter decorations. 

SpiraBOSe (spi-re'e-e), n, pi. [NL. (Bentham and 
Hooker, 1865), < Spinea + -ea?.] A tribe of poly- 
petalous plants, of the order Rosacese, it is char- 
acterized by flowers with braotless and commonly persis- 
tent calyx-lobes, ten or more stamens, from one to eight 
superior carpels, usually each with two or more pendulous 
ovules, either indehlscent or ripening into follicles, and 
not included within the calyx-tube. It consists of 10 
genera, of which Spirma is the type. They are usually 
shrubs, all natives of the northern hemisphere ; Spirma 
only is of wide distribution; 4 others are confined to North 
America, of which Neviusa is found only in Alabama, and 
Adenostoma in California. Four or five other genera are 
confined to Japan and China. 

BpirSBic (spi-re'ik), a. [< NL. Spirma + -»<?.] 
1. Pertaining to or derived from Spirma, — 2f. 
Same as salicylic. 

BHiral (spFral), a. and n, [< P. spiral =s Sp. 
Pg. espiral = It. spirals = D. spiraal ss G. 8w. 
Dan. spiral, < ML. spiralis^ spiral {lima spiraUSf 



Flowcrinf? Brittu h of Hiirdhack 
(Spirastt tomtHtosa). 
a. fliiwtr: b, fruit; r, leaf. 


spiral 

a spiral line, a spiraj^); < L. a coil, spire: Me 

p>r< “ * “ ■* 


I. a, 1. Of or pertaining to a spire 
like a spire; 


spire*^:’] 

or coil 1 «» f 

pointed or sh^ed like 
a spire. — 2. Winding 
around a fixed point 
or center, and contin- 
ually receding from it, 
like a watchspring; 
specifically, in coneh.y 
making a number of 
turns about the col- 
umella or axis of the 
shell; whorled. The 
whorls may be in one plane, 
producing the flat ur dis- 
coid shell, or oftoner wound 
into a spire, resulting in the ordinary turreted form. Com- 
pare cuts under Planorhis and Lirnnsna, and see 8 pir 02 ^ 2. 
3. Winding and at the same' time rising or ad- 
vancing like a screw-thread: more accurately 
helical or helicoidal. 

Where upward, in the mellow blush of day, 

The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 

LongfeUow, Sunrise on the Hills. 



Flat Spiral of an Aiiunoaite {Atn- 
monites bt/rons). 


Spiral axis. 


See oaatfi.— Spiral balance, a form of bal- 
ance in which the weight of the body 
under examination is measured by the 
WTfc stretching (torsion) of an elastic wire in 
the form of a long spiral. A common 
use of the simple form of spiral balance 
(see cut) is in determining the specitlc 
gravity of small fragments of minerals, 
which for this purpose arc weighed first 
in the upper pan and then In that be- 
low, which is immersed in water. — Spi- 
ral canal of the cochlea, of the mo- 
diolus. Bee canali , and cut under eari. 
— Spiral duct, in bot, same as ajnrai i>«r- 
— Spiral fracture, ufracturc of bone 
due to torsion, so that the broken ends 
have a inure or less scrcw-like appear- 
ance.— Spiral gearing, soe ffcarinf/. 
— Spirallayer, the middle one of the 
three layers or coats of the tracheal wall 
in insects. See itenidimn and trachea. 
— Spiral ligament of the cochlea, 
the spiral ridge at the outer insertion of 
the basilar membrane : it is prismatic, 
or triangular in section.— Spiral line, 
the line connecting the radii or radiating 
lines of a geometrical spider's web, and 
/ forming a continuous spiral from the 

— r circumference nearly to the center. It 

is formed after the radii have been put 
in place.- Spiral nebula, phyllotax- 
is, plexus. Sec the nouns.— Spirid 
point. See spire‘-i, a. - Spiral ptero- 
Mds, the /anuKantdd?.— Spiral punm, a form of the 
Archimedean screw water- elevator, ^e Archimedean 
screw, under A rchiinedean. - - Spiral BCrew. Stje nerew^. 
—Spiral space, the area boundtKl at its two ends by 
successive parts of the same radius vector, and within 
and without by successive parts of the same spiral.— 
Spiral spring. See Spiral valve, in icMh.. 

a contlnuousndd or ridge of mucous membrane wliich 
winds spirally about tlie interior of the intestine of 
some fishes, as ganoids.- Spiral vessel, in hot, a ves- 
sel which is usually lung, with fusiform extremities, and 
has the walls thickened in a spiral manner with one 
or more simple or branched bands -or 
fibers. In most cases the direction of the 
spiral is from rlglit to loft, but It fre- 
(luently happens that the earlier formed 
spirals run in one direction, while those 
fonned later run in an opposite direction. 
Sec tissue, —Spiim Wheels, in 
niach. See wlmX. 

n. n. 1. In geonu, a piano curve 
which ruus continuously round 
and round a 
fixed point, 
called the cen- 


Spiral Balance for 
uetennining spe- 
cific Kravittes. 




r'aralx>lic Spiral. 


Archimedean Spiral. 


- -lucts of F.c~ 
balltum Elate- 
riMtn. 


tor, with constantly increasing ra- 
dius vector, so that the latter is 
never normal to the curve ; also, a 
part of such a curve in the course of which the 
radius from the center describes 360®. Besides 
the spirals mentioned below, the involute of the circle and 
the oyclodes are very important. The principal spirals 
which have received attention are the spiral of Arehi- 

medesCusually understood — — 

to have been discovered 
by Conon the Samian), the 
radius of which increases 
u^ormly with the angle ; 
tlm hyperbolic spiral, 
whose radius vector is in- 
versely proportional to 
the angle; the lituus, the 
jqaare of whose radius vector is inversely proportional to 
angle ; and the logarithmic spiral, whose angle is pro- 
portional to the logarithm of the radius vector. 



Hyperbolic Spiral. (Less of the 
inner part of one branch is shown 
than of the otlier.) 
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2. A helix or curve which winds round a cylin- 
der like a screw. — 3. A spiral spring. — 4. In 
wool, one of the curls or convolutions in wool- 
fiber, the number of which in a unit of length is 
made the basis of an estimate of its quality for 
manufacturing. — 6. In zool. and anaty a spiral 
formation, as of a univalve, of the cochlea, etc. 
—Airy’s spirals, the peculiar colored interference figures 
seen when two sections of tiuartz, one of a right-handed 
the other of a left-handed crystal, both, cut transverse 
to the vortical axis, are placed one over the other, and 
viewed in converging polarized light. — CUTBChmann’S 
spirals, in patfwl., bodies formed of spirally wound mu- 
cous threads with often a line shining central thread. 
They seem to be casts of small bronclii, and are expecto- 
rated in asthma and certain forms of bronchitis.— Dou- 
ble, equiangular, logarithmic, loxodromlc spiral. 
See the adjectives. — Logistic spiral. Same as logarith- 
mic spiral (which see, under fc^arit/mitc).— Norwich spi- 
ral, that second involute of the circle whose apse is mid- 
way between the cusp of the first involute and the center 
of the circle : so called because first shown by Sylvester at 
the meeting of the British Association at Norwich in 1808. 
— Parabolic spiral See parabolic^, and cut above, 
spiral (spi'ral), v, t; pret. and pp. Hpiraledy 
spiralledy ppr. spiraling, spiralling. sjUraly 
w.] To make spiral ; cause to move spirally. 

The teeth of the cutter should be made to run slightly 
spiralled. Joshua Hose, lYactical Machinist, p 

spirality (spi-ral'i-ti), n. [< spiral + -dy.'] 
Spiral character or quality. Scienccy III. 583. 
spirally (spi'ral-i), adv. In the form or man- 
ner of a spiral. 

spiral-tail (si)i'ral-tal), n. The royal or king 
bird of paradise, ' regius: so called 
from the spiral coil at the end of the middle 
tail-feathers. See cut under ('incinnurus. 
spiramentf, W. [< L. spirammtumy a breathing- 
hole, air-hole, < spirnrcy breathe; see 
A spiracle, liev. 1\ Adams, Works, I. 78. 
spirant (spi'rant), n. [< L. spiran{t')Sy i>pr. of 
spirare, breatlie, blow, exhale; see A 

consonant utterc^d with perceptible blowing, or 
expulsion of breath ; an alphabetic sound in the 
utterance of which the organs are brought near 
together but not wholly closed; a rustling, or 
fricative, or continuable consonant. The term 
is by some rostrictc'd t-o sounds of the grade of v and /, the 
th of thin and that of thine, and the (lerman ch; othtTS 
make it include alsotbesibiiauts ; others, the semivowels 
w and y. 

Spirantbes (spi-ran'thez), n. [NL. (Kiehard, 
1818), so called in alliLsiou to the spiral arrange- 
ment of the flowers; < Or. amipuy a coil, spin*, 
+ ai'Ooi', flower.] A genus of orchids, of tlu' 
tribe Neottiesp, type of the subtribe Spirantlir,r. 
It is characterized by commonly spirally rank' d and some- 
what riiigcnt flowers with the upper sepal and the t w * pel - 
als erect or connivent and gnleate, and the lateral hi'puls 
set obliquely on the ovary or long-dccurrent, and Ity a 
column not prolonged into a free api>cndagc, but usually 
decurrent on the ovary. There are about 80 species, wide- 
ly dispersed through temperate and tropical regions of 
both hemispheres. 1’hey are terrestrial herl>a from a short 
rootstock or a cluster of fleshy libers or thickened tubcis. 
Many species protluce small white or greenish fragrant 
flowers, in several spirals forming a dense sidke; in setme 
the spike is reduced to a single spiral urbectnnes straight 
and unilateral. The flower.s arecoinmoidy Binall, but reach 
a large size In some tropical American species. The leaves 
are usually narrf)w, often grass-like. Si.\ Bpecies are na- 
tives of the northeastern United States, all latc-flower- 
Ing and some of them tlien leafless. They are known as 
lady's-tresses, S. cemua also locally as irild tuberose, and 
S. (Irakis as corkscrew-plaid. 

Spiranthic (spi-rau 'thik), a. f < sptranlft-y + -/e.] 
Of the nature of or affected witli Ki>iriinthy. 
Spirantby (spi-ran'thi), n. f < Or. nr^/ //wt, a coil, 
(see spire*^),'k‘ avflo^, a flower.] In hot., the 
abuoriiial dislocation of the organs of a flower 
in a spiral direction. Thus, Masters describes a curi- 
ous flower of Cyprijwdium insiyne, in which a displace- 
ment occurred by ti spirul t<»r.sion proceeding from right 
to left, which involved the complete or partial suppression 
of th<J organs of the tl<^wer. Also swelled spriranthy. 
spiraster (spi-ras'ler), n. fNL., < Gr. amt pa, 
a coil, spire, 4- cior;//), a star.] In sponges, an 
irregular polyact. Rpicule in the form of a stout 
sjural with thick sjunei-' ; a spinispirula. When 
these spines or rays are terminal, the spicule is 
called an amphiasfer. Hollas, 

Sptrastrosa (Spir-us-trd'sji), n, pi, [NTi.; 
see 8inrastrose.\ In Sollas’s classification of 
sponges, a group of ehoristidan tetractiiiellidaii 
sponges, generally provided with spirjisters. 
spirastrose (sjn-faH'trds), a, f< spiraster + 
-ose (sec* -(rw-v).] Having microsclores or flesh- 
spicules in the form of spirasters ; of or pertain- 
ing to the Spmistrosa : distinguished from stsr- 
rastrosc. 

Bpirated (Spi'ra-ted), a, [< spiral + -alcl -f- 
-ed-.] Formed into or like a spiral; twisted like 
a corkscrew. See cut under sasin. [Rare.] 

The nmlesof this species [Antilope beroartipa] have long, 
straight, spiraled horns nearly pai'allel to each other, and 
directed backward. Darwin, Descent of Man, II. 23b. 


Bpire 

Spiration (spI-rA'shon), n, [< LL. »piraUo{n-)y 
a breathing, < L. «pWarc, pp, spiratm, breathe, 
blow, exhale: see spire^,] 1, A breathing. 

God did by a kind of spiration produce them. 

Barrow, Sermons, 11. xxziv. 

2. In theol,. the act by which the procession of 
the Holy Ghost is held to take place ; also, the 
relation or notion so constituted. 

Bpire^ w. [Also sjicar (formerly also 

sj)€€r), now commonly associated with spear^ ; 
< ME. sj)ir€y spyrcy spir, < AH. spir, a stalk, = 
MLG. spir, LG. spier, a point, needle, sprout, 
= O. spier, a needle, pointer, spiere, a spar, =: 
Icel, spira, a spar, stilt, a kind of beaker, = Hw. 
sinra, a spar, scepter, pistil, = Dan. spire, a 
spar, germ, shoot, spir, a spar, spire (in arch.) ; 
perhaps connected with spiked and spine, or 
with spearK] 1. A sprout or shoot of a plant. 

An ook corath of a litel ^re. Chaucer, Troilus, li. 1835. 

2. A stalk of grass or some similar plant; a 
spear. 

Shal neuerc spit springen vp. 

Piers Ploivman (( ’), xlii. 180. 

Pointed Spires of Flax, when green, 

Will Ink supply, and Letters mark unseen. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

3. The continuation of the trunk in a more 
or less excu-rrent tree above the point where 
brantihing begins. 

No tops to be received, except the spire and such other 
top or limb as may bo grown on the main piece [British 
oak for navy contracts]. Lastett, Timber, p. 72. 

4. A name of various tall grasses, as the mar- 
ram, Ammophila arundinacea ; the r<‘ed canary- 
grass, Phalaris arundinacea ; and the common 
Ycci\, rhragmite8 communis, Britten and Holland, 
Eijg. Plant Names. [Prov. Eng.] — 6. In mining, 
the tube carrying the train to the charge in tlie 
blast-hole : so called from the spircjs of grass or 
rushes used for the purpose. Also en\\earee<l or 
rush. — 6. A body that shoots up to a point; a 
tapering body; a conical or pyramidal body; 
sp(U‘iflcally, in arch,, the tapering 
part of a steeple rising above 
the towe*r; a steeple; the great 
pinnai'le, often of wood covered 
with lead, frequently crowning 
the crossing of the nave in large 
cliurrhes. The eailiest spires, iii the 
nrehitectural sense, were merely i)yram- 
i<bil tu conical rm>f8, specimens of 
which exist in some of the oldest Ibmuin- 
cs({ne buildings. These roofs, becoming 
gradually elongated and more and more 
acute, resulted at length in the graceful 
tapering spire. Among the many exist- 
ing medieval examples, that t>f Salisbury 
('uthtidral is one of the finest; that of 
Seiills (’athedral, France, though not of 
great size, is one of the earliest of fully 
developed spires, and is admired for the 
purity and elegance of its design. The 
spires of medieval aichitecture are gen- 
erally square, octagonal, or circular in 
plan ; they are sometimes solid, more 
frequently hollow, and arc variously or- 
nnineiitcd with bands encircling them, 
with panels more or less enriched, ami 
with piercings and spire-lights, which 
are of infinite variety. Their angles 
are sometimes croekeled. and they are 
often terminated by a llnial. In later 
examples the general pyramidal outline 
is obtoined by diminisliing the diameter 

of the structure in siieeesbive stages and snire of SenliB 
this has been imitated in modern spires, v.athedr.»i, France: 
in which the forms and details of classic ‘-'‘“'b c«-ntnry. 
architecture have been apjtlied to an 
architectural creation cBscntiallj medieval. The term 
spire is sometimes restricted to signify sut'h tapering 
structures, erowidng bmers or tunets, as havt; parapets 
at their base, wblle when the Hi)irt* rihcs from the exterior 
of the wall of the tower, without (be intervention of a 
parapet, it is culled a broach. See also cuts under trroach, 
10, rood-steeple, and transept. 

The glorious temple rear’d 
Her pile, far oft appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster, topt with golden smres. 

Milton, J*. R., iv. 548. 

7. Tli(* top or ui»permost point of a Ihinj;; tho 
summit. 

To silence that 

W'hieh, to the sjnre and top of i)ral8es vouch’d, 

W'ould seem but modest. Shak., (’or., I. 0. 24. 

spire^ (spir), t’.; pret. ami pp. sfnrcd, ppr. spir- 
ing. [< ME. spireti, spyren (= Dnu. spire = Hw. 
«;Hm, gi*rmiuate) ; <. spire^, n,’] I. intrans, 1. 
To sprout, as prain iu maltiiij^. — 2. To shoot; 
shoot up sharply. 

Yon cypress spirt luj high, 

, With pine and cedar spreading wide 
Their darksome boughs on either side. 

Wordtnvorth, White Doe of Kylstone, Iv. 

n. trana. If. To shoot or send forth. 
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In gentle Ladiei breste and bounteouB race 
Of woman kind it fayreet Flowre doth ipyrt, 

Spenter, F. Q.« III. v. 52. 

2. To fumiBh with a spire or spires. 

Like ramnired walls the houses lean, * 

All gpirea and domed and turreted, 

Hheer to the valley's darkling green. 

W. E. UetUey, From a Window in Princes Street. 

spire**^ (spir), w. [< P. sinre = Sp. Pg. es]}ira = 
It. spira, < L. spirttf < Gr. airtlpa, a coil, twist, 
wi’eath , spirt* , also a tore or anchor-riug. Cf . G r. 
(tiTvpIcy a woven basket, L. (tporta, a woven bas- 
ket, Lith. spartdNf a band. Hence spiral j etc.] 

1 . A winding line like the thread of a screw ; 
anything wreathed or contorted; a coil ; a curl ; 
a twist ; a wreath ; a spiral. 

His head . . . 

With burnisli'd neck of verdant gold erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant. Milton, P. L., ix. .^>02. 

2. In conch., all the whorls of a spiral univalve 
above the aperture or the body-wliorl, taken 
together as forming a turret, in 
most cases the spire is exserted from the 
last turn of the shell, giving the ordinary 
turreted conical orjlielicoid form of num 
horless gastropods; and in some long slen- 
der forms, of many turns and with sniiill 
aperture, the spire makes most of the length 
of the shell, as llgurcd at Uerithivvi, Cylin- 
dreUa, and IWebra, for example. In other 
cases, howevtir, tluj spire scarcely protrudes 
from the body-whorl, and it may be even 
entirely incliuied or contained in the luttei, 
so that a depression or otiier formation oc- 
cupies the usual position of the apex of the 
shell, ((’oinpare cuts under cinvrjf, Oyjyrsra, thuvalve {Im- 
Cymbium, and Ovtdum.) See also cut under f^*"'*'’*'* 
univalve. 

3. Ill math., .i, jioint at which different leaves 
of a Kieinanu’s surface arc eounected. Also 
called a spiral point. 

Spirent (spir). V, i. [= OF. s^tirer, espirer, es-^ 
pererss. Sp. Fg. espirar = It. spirare,<, L. sjyirare, 
breathe. Hence ult. spirit, etc. , and aspire, con- 
spire,' cjcpirc, inspire, 2)erspire, respire, transpire.'} 
To breathe. 

But see, a happy Boroan blast did spire 

From faire Pelorus parts, wliich brought us right. 

Vicars, tr. of Virgil (16:12). (Nares.) 

fipire^t, c. A Middle English form of speer^. 
Spire^ (spir), n. [Cf. ifp/rel.] Tlie mate of the 
red deer, ( 'ervus elaphus, in its tliird year. 

A spire [has] brow [antler] and uprights. 

W. W. Greetier, The Gun, p. 510. 

spire-bearer ( Kjnr ' bar'-^^^r) , n . In conch . , a spir i - 
fer. 

spired^ (spird), a. [< spirc^ + -kV^.} Having 
a sjure. 

And Baal's spired Stone to Bust was ground. 

Cowley, Bav idols, il. 

spired^ (Spird), a. [< spirc*^ 4- -ed*^.} In conch., 
naving a spire, as a univalve shell ; spiriferous ; 
turreted. 

Spire-lifflit (spir'lit), n. A window or opening 
of aiijncind for light in a spire, 
spire-steeple (spir'ste^^pl), n. a spire consid- 
ered as part of a steeple ; a spire. [Rare.] 
spiric (spi'rik), a. and n. L< Or. (TTrup/Kog, spiric, 
\ aizeipa, a tore, < anEtpeiv, swei'p round.] I, a. 
Pertaining to or in the form of a tore or anchor- 
ring. — Splllc body, a tore.— Spiric line. See line'^. 

II. n. A curve, the plane section of a tore. 
Such curves, which arc hicirculfU' quartics, were treated 
by the ancient geometers Kudoxus and Perseus. 

spiricle (spir'i-kl), n. [< NL. *spiricula, dim. 
of 1j. spira, a spire : see spirc*^.} in hot., one of 
the delicate coiled threads in the hairs on the 
surface of certain seeds andachones, which un- 
coil when wet. Tliey probably serve in fixing 
small and light seeds to the soil, in order that 
they may germinatt^ 

Spilifer (Si)ir'i-fer), n, • [NL. (Sowerby, 1816), 
^L. .^pira, a coil, spire, + ferre =r E. bear^.} 1. 
The typical genus of Spiriferidse, having the 
long brachial appendages coiled into a pair of 
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spirals, called tlie caiTiage-8])ring a])paratus, 
supported upon similarly convoluted shelly la- 
mellai, an<l the shell impunctate, with a long 
straighi hinge-line. Numerous species range from 
the Lower Silurian to the Pennian. S. hysterica is an ex- 
ample. Alw» called Sjnryera, Spiriferus. 

2. [/. (*.] A member of tins genus. 



BpiriferldflB (spir-i-fer'i-dd). n. ph [NL., < 
Spirifer 4* -idx.} A family of arthropomatous 
brachiopods with highly developed spiral ap- 
pendages, typified by the genus Spinfer, con- 
taining numerous genera, ranging from the 
Lower Silurian to the Liassic. 
spiriferine (spi-rif 'e-rin), o. [iSpirifer + -iwci .] 
Bearing brachial appendages in the form of a 
spiral ; of or pertaining to the SpiriferidsB. 
spiriferoid (spi-rif 'e-roid), «. and a. [< Spiri- 
fer + -aid.} I, «.‘*A hrachiopod of the family 
Spiriferidtp. 

II. a. Resembling a spirifer; having char- 
acters of the Spiriferidm. 
spiriferous (spi-rif 'e-rns), a. [< NL. ^spirifer, < 
L. spira, a coil, spiife, + fnrrc. = E. hear^.] 1. 
Having a spire, as a univalved shell ; spired ; 
turreted. — 2. Having spiral appendages, as 
a hrachiopod; spiriferine. — 3. Containing or 
yielding fossil spirifers, as a geological stra- 
tum. EncAje. Brit., XXIV. 507. 
spirimath (spir'ig-nath), n. [< NL. spirigna- 
tha (Latrcille, 1796), < ^spirignathus : see spi- 
rignathona.} Tlie slender spirally coiled antlia 
or haustellum of lepidopterous insects. Also 
spirigna th a, spmtrmnpc. 
spiri^athous (siu-rig'na-tlms), a. [< NL. 
* spirignathus, < Or. aircipa, a coil, + ymOdg, a 
jaw.J Having a filiform sucking-tube coiled in 
a spiral, as a moth or butterfly; haustellate or 
antliate, as a lepidoi»terou8 insect, 
spirillar (spir'i-ljir), a. [< SpiriU-nm + -ar^.} 
In hot., belonging to or resembling the genus 
Spirillum. 

Spirillum (spi-ril'um), n. [NL. (Ehrenberg, 
ftSO), dim. of L. spira, a coil, spire : see spireK} 
A genus or form-genus of Schi::omycetes or bac- 
teria, having cylindrical or somewhat com- 
pressed spirally twisted cells. They arc rigid and 
lurnisliud at each" end with a cilium, and multiply by 
transverse division, the parts soon separating from one 
anotiier. This gcniiB, wliich according to some authorities 
also emliraces tin* genus known as Vibrio, contains many 
species, found in swamp-water, salt water, infusions, etc. 
See Schizmnyeetes. — SpizillUlll fever. See fever 1 . 
Spirit (sjiir'it), n. [< ME. spirit, sjyiritc, .spyryte, 
spyrite (also sprit, .sprite, >E. sprite^ ), < OF. espi- 
rii, esperit, esprit, F. esprit = 8p. esjHritn = Pg. 
€.spirito = It. spirito, spirit (= (i. Hw. Dan. spiri- 
tm, spirits of wine, etc.), < L. spiritus, a breath- 
ing or blowing (as of the wind), abroeze, theair, a 
breath, exlialation, the breath of life, life, mind, 
soul, spirit, also courage, haughtiness, etc., LL. 
a spirit, ghost., < spirarc, breathe: see spire'll. 
Cf. sprite^, a doublet of spirit.} 1. According 
to old and primitive inocles of thought, an in- 
visible corporeal thing of an airy nature, 
scarcely material, the principle of life, medi- 
ating between soul and body. The primitive and 
natural notion of life was that it consisted of the breath, 
and in most languages words etymologically signifying 
'breath ’ are used lo mean the principle of life, i^rit is 
one of tliese, and ti'anslates the <3reek irvevfia. The or.- 
dinary notion of the Greek philosophers was that the soul 
is warm air. This was strengthened by the discovery, 
about the time of A ristotle (who, however, does not share 
the opinion), of the distinction between the veins and tlie 
arteries. It is found elaborately developed in the writings 
of the Stoics, ami esi>eclally of Galen. The splritin the body 
exists in various degrees of fineness. The coarser kinds 
confer only vegetative life, and betray themselves in eruc- 
tations, etc. ; there are, besides, a vital spirit (nvtvna io}o- 
TiKOf) and an animal or psychical spirit (m'tv/ua 
At birtli man was said to possess only vegetative spirit, 
hut as soon as he draws breath this was thought to be car- 
ried through the left ventricle and the arteries to eveiy 
part of the body, becoming triturated, and eunveying ani- 
mal life to tlio whole. The spirits were also said to he 
in different states of tension or tone, causing greater or 
less energy of body and mind. The vital spirits, being 
carried to the ventricles of the brain, were there further 
refined, and converted into spirits of sense, or animal 
spirits. In vision these spirits dart out from the eye to 
the object, though this bo the most distant star, and im- 
mediately return laden in some form with information. 
I'his doctrine, modified by the addition of an incorporeal 
soul, and confused with the Hebrew conception of a spirit, 
was generally believed down to and into the scientific era. 
Old writers, therefore, who use phrases wliich are still 
employed metaphoriciUly must he understood as mean- 
iiig them literally. See def. 3. 

I'lioro is no malice in this burning coal ; 

The breath of heaven hath blown his ^rit out. 

Shak., K. ,Tohn, iv. 1. 110. 
JHYoiii the kind heat which in the heart doth raigiie 
The spirits of life doe their beginning take ; 

I'hese spirits of life, ascending to the braine, 

When tney come there the spirUs of sense do make. 

I'hese siririts of sense in fantuiie’s high court 
Judge of the formes of objects ill or well ; 

And BO they send a gtaid or ill l^fiort 
Bowne to the heart, where all affections dwell. 

Besides, anothtr motive power doth rise 

Out of the heart, from whose pure blood do spring 

The vitall spirits, which, borne in arteries, 

Continual] motion to all parts doe bring. 

Sir J. Davies, Nosce Telpsum. 


apirit 

enforced to close his eyes, 
and all hit tpiritt beosme entranced. 

MUUm,F,L., xl. 410. 

Thus much cannot be denied, that our soul acteth not 
immediately only upon hones, flesh, brains, and other such 
like gross parts of the body, but, first and chiefly, upon 
the animal spirits, as the immediate instrumenta m sense 
and fancy, as that by whose vigour and activity the other 
heavy ana unwieldy bulk of the body is so nimbly moved. 
And therefore we know no reason wny we may not assent 
here to that of Torphyrius : that the blood is the food and 
nourishment of the^rfe, and that this spirit is the vehicle 
of the soul, or the more immediate seat of life. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, v. § 8. 

2. Tho principle of life conceived as a frag- 
ment of the divine essence breathed into man 
by God. This conception is developed in the Old and 
New Testaments, in the writings of the Neoplatoiiists, and 
hy theologians. In Biblical and theological language the 
spirit is tlie highest part of human nature, as most akin 
to the divine, connected mediately with the body through 
the soul, and spoken of alone, or in contradistinction to 
the body, or us distinguished from both body and soul 
(see sofui). 

All flesh died that moved upon the earth, ... all in 
whose nostrils was the breath of tho spirit of life. 

Gen. vli. 21, 22. 

Ihe spirit of Klijah doth rust on Elisha. 2 Kl. ii. 15. 

My spirit is consumed, iny days are extinct, the grave 
is ready for me. Job xvii. 1. 

Who among men knoweth the things of a man, save the 
ifpirit of the man, which is in him? 1 Gor. il. 11 [R. V.l. 

Our body shall be turned into ashes, and our spirit shall 
vanish us the soft aii‘. Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 8. 

3. Metaplioncallj", animation; vivacity; exu- 
beranco of life ; cheerfulness; courage; mettle; 
temper; humor; mood: usually in the plural. 
But in old writers this meaning is not figurative, since they 
conceived this quality to be due to the tension of animal 
spirits. 

So feble were bis sjyirites, and so low. 

Chaucer, C. T., 1. 1861. 

H iistings went to the council that morning in remarkably 
high sjdrits. J. Oairdner, Rich. III., if. 

All furnish’d, all in arms ; . . . 

As full of spirit, as the month of May. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 101. 

1 wonder you can have such spirits under so many dis- 
tresses. Sheridan, Scliool for Bcandal, iv. 1. 

4. A peculiar animating and inspiring princi- 
ple ; dominant influence ; genius ; that which 
pervades and tempers th(3 conduct and thought 
of men, either singly or (especially) in bodies, 
and characterizes them or their works. 

O spirit of love ! how quick and fresh art thou ! 

Shak., T. N., i. 1. 9. 

This shows plainly the democraticul spirit which acts 
our deputies. Winthrqp, Hist. New England, 11. 141. 

All seem to feel the Sfnrit of the plane, 

And by the general reverence God is praised. 

Wtyrdsworth, Honiiets, iii. 48. 

That is the best part of each writer which has nothing 
private ill it ; . . . that which in the study of a single 
artist you might not easily find, but in tlie study of many 
you would abstract us the spirit of them all. 

Emerson, Compensation. 

And that law of force which governs all the ebanges of 
character in a given people at a given time, which we 
call tho Spirit of the Age, this also changes, though more 
slowly still. W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 80. 

5. The essence, real meaning, or intent of any 
statement, command, or contract : opposed to 
letter. 

Who also hath made us able ministers of the new testa- 
ment; not of the letter, but of the spirit: for the letter 
killeth, but the spirit givoth life. 2 (.or. iii. (i. 

The scientific principles of Aristotle were In spirit, If 
not ill form, in contrast with those of modern science. 

IT. Wallace, Epicureanism, p. 171. 

6. Incorporeal, immaterial being or principle ; 
personality, or a personality, unconnected or 
only associated with a body ; in Biblical use 
applied to God, and specifically [cap.] to the 
third person of the Trinity (tho Holy Spirit) ; 
also to supernatural good and evil beings (an- 
gels). 

God is a spirit.: and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth. John iv. 24. 

But God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit: for 
the Spirit searchetli all things, yea, the deep things of 
God. 1 Cor. ii. 10. 

Putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, or 
the power of moving or quieting corporeal motion, joined 
to substance, of which we have no distinct idea, we have 
the Idea of an immaterial spirit.. 

Locke, Human Understanding, 11. xxiii. 16. 

If wo seclude space out of our consideration, there will 
remain but two sorts of substances in tlie world : that is. 
matter and mind ; or, as we otherwise call them, body and 
spirit. Watts, Logic, I. II. § 2. 

Spirit exists everywhere in nature, and we know of no 
spirit outside of nature. 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), II. 455. 

7. A person considered with respect to his 
peculiar characteristics of mind or temper, 


Adam, now 
Sunk down, 
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especially m shown in action ; a man of life, fire, 
energy, enterprise, courage, or the like, who 
influences or dominates: as, the leading spirits 
of the movement were arrested. 

Noplace will please me so, no mean of death, 

As here by Ciesar, and by you out off, 

The choice and master ipirito of this age. 

Shdk„ J. C., iii. 1. 103. 

8 . A disembodied soul, or a soul naturally des- 
titute of an ordinary solid body; an apparition 
of such a being; a specter; a ghost. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was ; and 
tiie shall return unto God who gave it. Eccl. xii. 7. 

Whilst he I the child] is young, be sure to preserve his 
tender mind from all impreBSiona and notions of tipirits 
and goblins or any fearful apprehensions in the dark. 

Locke, Education, § 138. 

9. A supernatural being; an angel, fairy, elf, 
sprite, demon, or the like. . 

I am a tptn't of no common rate, . . . 

And I will pnrge thy mortal grossneas so 

That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. 

S/Mk., M. N. D., ill. 1. 167. 

And when Saul inoiiired of the Lord, the Lord answered 
him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets. 
Then said Saul unto his servants, Seek me a woman that 
hath u familiar spirit 1 Sam. xxviii. 0, 7. 

Why, a spirit is such a little, little thing that I have 
heard a man who was a great scholar aay that he'll dance 
ye a Lancashire hornpipe upon the point of a needle. 

Addison, The Drummer. 

10. A subtle fluid contained in a particular 
substance, and conferring upon it its peculiar 
properties, (a) in Bacon's philosophy, such a fluid for 
each kind of substance, living or dead. 

The spirits or pneumaticals, that are in all tangible bod- 
ies, are scarcely Known. . . . arc nothing else but 

a natural body, rarefled to a proportion, and included In 
the tangible parts of bodies, as In an integument. And 
they bo no less differing one from the other than the dense 
or tangible parts ; . . . and they are never (almost) at rest; 
and from them and their motions principally proceed 
arefaction, colliquatioii, concoction, maturation, putrefac- 
tion, vivifactiun, and most of the effects of nature. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., $ 98. 
<b) In old chem., a liquor obtained by distillation : often in 
the plural. 

11. A strong alcoholic liquor; in a restricted 
sense, such a liquor variously treated in the 
process of distillation, and used as a beverage 
or medicinally, as brandy, whisky, and gin ; in 
the plural, any strong distilled liquor. 

They are like too frequent use of Spirits in a time of 
health, which weaken the force of Nature by raising it 
too high. Stillingjleet, Sorinons, II. ix. 

12. A solution of tin in an acid, used in dye- 
ing. — 13f. An aspirate; a breathing, as the 
letter h. 

But be it 1/i] a letter or spirit, we have great use of it in 
our tongue, both before and after vowels. 

B. Jonson, Eng. Grammar, iv. 

14. The essfnee or active principle of any- 
thing. — 16. In mod, German philos., the highufit 
mode of existence; also, anything possessing 
such existence.- Animal, ardent, astral spirits. 
See the adjectives.— Aromatic Spirit, a liquid composed 
of compound spirit of orange and alcohol.— Aromatic 
spirit Of ammonia, a liquid composed of ammonium car- 
bonate 40, water of ammonia 100, oil of lemon 12, oil of 
lavender-flowers 1, oil of pimenta 1, alcohol 700, water to 
make 1,000 parts. It is stimulant, antacid, and is used in 
aick-headache or as an aid in recovering after alcoholic de- 
bauch.— BSTWOOd spirits. Same as tin sjnrtts.- Breth- 
nn of the Free Spirit, Brethren of the Holy Spirit. 
See M/ter.— Compound spirit of horse-radish, a li- 
quid composed of scraped horse-radish root, bitter-orange 
peel, nutmeg, proof-spirit, and water. - Compound spirit 
of Juniper, a liquid composed of oil of juniper 10, oil of 
caraway l, oil of fennel 1. alcohol 8,00u, water to make 
6,000 parts. It is adjuvant to diuretic remedies. — Com- 
pound spirit of lavender. Same as compound tincture 
of lavender (which see, under h'nctiurc).— Compound 
spirit Of orange, a liquid composed of the oils of oittor- 
crange peel, lemon, coriander, star-anise, and alcohol.-- 
Dulcified spirit. See rfidc(/y.— Dyers’ spirit. See 
dyer. -FamUiar spirit, see /aw«iar.— Fetid spirit 
Of ammonia, a liquid composed of asafetida, strong so- 
lution of ammonia, and alcohol. It is a nervous stimu- 
lant, antacid.— Fever of the spirit. See feveri . — Holy 
Spirit, or the Spirit, the Spirit of God ; tfie Holy Ghost. 

ghost -- In spirit, (a) 1 n wardly : as, to groan in spirit, 
dpi it ****P*™*'*^“ ’ under the guidance of the Holy 

How then doth David in spirit call him Lord? 

Mat. xxfi. 43. 

Mahwa-splrit, an alcoholic liquor distilled from fer- 
mented flowers of Bassia MastOT spirit. See 

Materialised spirit. See jnatcriolia?.— Me- 
^Dpnal spirits, medicines prepared either i>y macer- 
seeds, flowers, herbs, etc., In alcohol or 
*or two or three days before distillation, and 
{J®** off by a gentle lieat, or extemporaneously 

^flmg a proper proi>ortion of essential oil to pure 
■pint of the prescribed strength. In this way are nre- 
P*J«d spirits of aniseed, cassia, cinnamon, Juniper, lav- 
anaer, peppermint, rosemary, etc. They are used princi- 
pally M wmaUca and stimulants.— Methylated spirit. 

Perfumed spirit, same as cologne.— 
ha spirit See poor.— Proof spirit see proof- 
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Patdio spirit, active Intereet in the welfare of 
the oommunity; disposition to exert or to deny one’s 
self for the general good.— Fyro-aoetio spirit Same 
as aostone.— pyroligneous spirit. Same as methylie 
alcohol (which see, under ofoo^).— PyroxSTliO spirit. 
See pproayfie.— Beotlfled spirit See rectify and of- 
ooAoT— Bilent spDlt. See sifent.— Spirit colors. See 
oofor.— Spirit Of ammonia, an alcoholic solution of 
ammonia, containing 10 per cent, by weight of the gas. 
It is stimulant and antispasinodlc.— Spirit Of anise, a 
liquid composed of oil of anise 10, alcohol 90 parts. It 
is a stomachic and carminative.— Spirit of ants. Same 
as smrit of formic act'd.— Spirit Of bitter almonds, a 
liquid composed of oil of bitter almonds, alcohol, and 
water.— Spirit of cajeput, a liquid composed of oil 
of cajeput 1, alcohol 49 parts.— Spirit of camphor, 
a liquid composed of camphor 10, alcohol 70, and water 
20 parts.— Spirit of chloric ether. Same as spirit 
of chloroform.— %p\xit Of chloroform, a liquid consist- 
ing of purifted chloroform 10, alcohol 90 parts.— Spirit 
of cinnamon, a liquid composed of oil of cinnamon 10, 
alcohol 90 pairs: aromatic cordial. — Spirit Of Cltron, a 
2 per cent, solution of oil of citron in alcohol.— Spirit Of 
Oochlearla, a liquid comt^sed of fresh scurvy-grass 8, al- 
cohol 6, water S parts Spirit Of cucumbers, a liquid 
made by distilling a mixture of grated ciicuinhers ana al- 
cohol 3 parts, used in making ointment of cucumber.— 
Spirit of cura^, a liquid composed of the oil of (hira- 
V'ao orange, fennel, hitter alinoiias, and alcohol. - Spirit 
Of ether, a spirit composed of strong ether .80, alcohol 70 
parts. It has properties similar to those of ether.— Spirit 
of formic acid, a liquid composed of formic acid, alcohol, 
and water. Also ^rit. of ants.— Spirit Of French Wine. 
Same ns frrand;/.— Spirit Of Oarus, a liquid composed of 
aloes 6, mynh 2, clove 6, nutmeg 10; cinnamon 20, saffron 
6, alcohol 5,000, water 1,000 parts.— Spirit Of Oaultherla. 
a liquid composed of oil of Qavlthe^ 3, alcohol 97 parts : 
used for flavoring. — Spirit Of glonoln. Bam e as spirit of 
nitroglycerin. — Spirit Of hartohom. See hartshorn, 1 . — 
Bjflrlt Of Juniper, a liquid composed of oil of juniper 3, 
alcohol 97 parts : adjuvant to diuretic medicine. Spirit 
Of lemon, a liquid composed of oil of lemon 6, lemon-peel 
4, alcohol to make 100 parts : used for flavoring medicines, 
custards, etc. Also called essence of lemon . — Spirit of 
Mlndererua ^amcMsolvtimiofacetMetfamnwniaiyihich 
see, under soZuh'enl.— Spirit Of msnrdla. Same as hay- 
rum.— Spirit of nitert. An obsolete name for nitric acid. 

— Spirit of nitroglycerin, a solution of nitroglycerin 
(glonoin) in alcohol, containing 1 per cent, by weight of ni- 
troglycerin.— Spirit of nltzona ether. See nitrous. - 
spirit of nutmeg, a liquid composed of oil of nutmeg n, 
alcohol 07 parts. Also called essence qf nutmeg, and used as 
a flavoring for medicines. — Spirit Of orange, a liquid 
composed of oil of orange-peel 0, alcohol 94 parts : used in 
flavoring medicines.— Spirit Of pepperxnlnt, a liquid 
composed of oil of peppermint 10 parts, peppermint in 
powder 1 part, and alccmol tomake 100 parts. Also called 
essence of peppermint. — Spirit Of phOSphorUB, a li(|uid 
composed of phosphorus and alcohol. Also called tincture 
of phosphorus,— Spirit Of rOBOmaxy, a liquid composed 
of oil of rosemary 1, rectified spirit 49 parts : a perfume 
and adjuvant to liniments, etc.— Spirit Of Bea-salt. 
Same as /tj/drocJUone acid (which see, under hydrochloric). 

— Spirit of BenBOt, the utmost refinement or nicety of 
sensation ; sensibility or sensitiveness of touch, sight, etc. 

To whose soft seizure 

The cygnet’s down is harsh, and irpirif of sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughman. 

Shale,, T. and C., i. 1. 68. 

Spirit of BOap, a liquid composed of Castile soap, alcohol, 
and water.— ^Irit Of Bpeanulnt, a liquid composed of 
oil of spearmint 10, powdered spearmint 1, alcohol Sii 
parts : a carminative.— Spirit Of turpentine. Same ns 
oil qf turpentine {yihich see, under iurpenfinc).— Spirit 
Of wine. Same as alcohol.— Spirits Act, an English 
statute of 1880 (48 and 44 Viet., c. 24) which consolidates 
the laws relating to the manufacture and sale of 8pirit.s 

— Sweet spirit of niter. Same as spirit of nitrous ether. 
— The four splritst, four substances used in alchemy: 
quicksilver, orpiment or arsenic, sal amiuoifiac, and sul- 
phiir. 

The flrste spirit quicksilver called is. 

The second orpiment, the thridde ywis 
Sal armoniak, and the fertile briiiiato'm. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Veoiimn's Tale, 1. 269 

Tin BpiritB, solutions of tin, in the preparation of which 
nitric acid and sulphuric acid, as well as Iiydrochloric 
acid, are used.— Wood-splrit. Same as methylie alcohol 
(which see, under alcohm).-%yji, 3. Life, Idneliness, etc. 
(see animation), force, resolution. — 4. Drift, gist, sense, 
significance, nature. 6. Soul, Intellect, etc. (see mindly, 
inner self, vital essence. 

spirit (spir'it), V. i. \<. spirit, n. Cf. r.] 

1. To animatt 5 ; inspire; inspirit; excite; en- 
courage ; enliven ; cheer : sometimes with up. 

Shall our quick idood, spirited with wine, 

Seem frosty ? Shale. , Hen. V . , Iii. 5. 21 . 

It is a concession or yielding from the throne, and would 
naturally tfomf Wiethe Eailianienttostruggle on for power. 

Walpole, Letters, 11. 393. 

Well, I shall spirit up the (’olonel as soon as I can. 

Jam- Austen, Sense and Sensibility, xxx. 

2. To convey away rapidly and secretly, as if 
by the agency of 'a spirit; kidnap: generally 
with off, away, or other adverb of direction. 

When wc came abreast of Old Panama we anchor’d, and 
sent our Canoa ashore with our inisoiier Don Diego de 
Pinas, with a Letter to the Goveamour, U» treat about an 
Exchange for our Man they had ^rited army 

DampUr, Voyages, 1. 178. 

3. To treat with spirits. 

The whole carpet is to lie cleaned, spirited, and dried, a 
square yard at a time. Workshop Beceipts, 2d aer. , p. 142. 

spiritallyt (spir'i-tal-i), adv. [< ^spiritul (= OF. 
spirital, esjnritalf esperital^ < ML. spiritaUs, < L. 
spiritm, breath, spirit: see apirity and cf. spir- 


spiritless 

itual) + By means of the breath, as a 

spirant non-vocal sound. 

We may conceive one of each [11 or ir occurring In a 
word] pronounced spiHtaUy, the other vocally. 

• Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 68. 

spirit*back (spir'it-bak), «. In distilling, the 
cistern which holds the spirit, 
spirit-blue (spir'it-bld), n. An aniline blue de- 
rived from coal-tar, used for dyeing, and solu- 
ble in spirit (alcohol). There are two kinds. The 
first is prepared from rosaniline by heating it with an ex- 
cess of aniline and some benzoic acid, distilling off the 
excess of aniline, saturating the residue with hydrochloric 
acid, drying, and powdering : it produces the hydrochlo- 
rid of triphenyl-roBanlline. The second is prepared from 
diphenylamino by treating it with oxalic acid and hydro- 
chloric acid, producing the hydrochlorid of triphenyl- 
pararosaniline. The chemical composition of these two is 
not identical. They are used in dyeing silks, giving very 
pure blues, the latter being the fin er. A Iso called diphenyU 
amtne-blue, Oentiana Hue, Humholdi blue, imperial blue, 
Lyons blue, rosaniline -blue. 

spirit-brown (spir'it-brouu), n. See brawn. 
spirit-butterfly (8pir'it-but/'(*r-fli), n. A trop- 
ical American butterfly of the genus Ithomia, 
of numerous species, delicate in form, with 
nearly scaleless gauzy wings. 

Bpirit^duck (spir^it-duk), n. 1. In the United 
States, the biimehead, CAangula (Bucephala) al- 
heoUi : so called from its oxpertness in diving 
and its sudden appearantfcs and disappear- 
ances. See Clangula, and cut under bvMe^, 2. 
— 2. Any duck tfiat dives at the flash of a gun 
or twang of a bow-string; a conjuring duck. 
Compare hell-diver. 

spirited (spir'i-ted), a. [< 4* -ed^.'} 1. 

Animated; full of life; lively; full of spirit or 
fire. 

Dryden’s translation of Virgil is noble and spirited. 

Pope. 

His rebuke to the knight and his sottish revellers is 
sensible and spirited. Lamb, Old Actors. 

2. Having a spirit of a certain character: used 
in composition, as in high-spiritedy ioYf-sjnritedy 
meB,n-spirited. 

That man is poorly spirited whose life 

Buns in his blood alone, and not in ’s wishes. 

Fletcher, Valentiulan, v. 1. 

3. Possessed by a spirit. [Hare.] 

So talk’d the spirited sly snake. Milton, P. L., ix. 618. 
=Syn. 1. Spiritual, etc. (see spirituous)-, ardent, high- 
m (titled, hign-spirlted. See also animation. 
spiritedly (spir'i-ted-li), adv. In a spirited or 
lively manner; with spirit, strength, or anima- 
tion. 

spiritedneSB (spir'i-ted-nes), n, Spirited na- 
ture or character ; spirit: liveliness; life; ani- 
mation. Boyle, Works, Vl. 48. 
spiriter (spir'i-t^r), n. One who spirits another 
away; an abductor; a kidnapper. [Rare.] 

While the poor l>oy, half dead with fear, 

Writh’d back U) view his spiriter. 

Cotton, Works, p. 267. (Davies.) 

spiritful (spir'it-fhl), a. K spirit + -ful. Cf. 
sj)riteful, sprightful.^ Full of spirit; lively. 
Chapman. [Hare.] 

spiritfully (spir'it-^ful-i), adv. In a spirited or 
lively manner. [Rare.] 
spiritfulness (spir'it-ful-nes), n. Liveliness; 
HprightlinesH. Harvey. [Hare.] 
spirit-gUXU (spir'it-giim), n. A quick-drying 
preparation used by actors and others to fasten 
false hair on the face. 

spiriting (spir'i-ting), w. [Verbal n. of spirit, 
il] The business, work, or service of a spirit ; 
hence, work quickly and qui(‘lJy done, as if by 
a spirit. 

I will be correspondent to command, 

And do my spiritiuy gently. 

Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 298. 

spiritism (spir'i-tizm), n. [< spirit + -lvw.] 
Same spirttnalism, 3. 

spiritist (spir'i-tist), n. [ < sjjirii + -i^f.] Same 
Skaspirituahst, 3. 

spiritistic (Kf)ir-i-tis'tik ), a. [< spiHtist + -/>.] 
Of, pertaining to, founded on, or in hannon}' 
with spiritualism: as, spirt tistir iloc.fruwH. 

Those Htrange forces, equally occult, the mesmeric and 
the sjnritistic. Howells, TTndiBcovored Gouidry, p. 16. 

spirit-lamp (spir'it-lamp), n. See lamp^. 
Spiritleaf (spir'it-lef ), n. The manyroot, Bn- 
cilia tnherosa. Also spiritweed. [WesI Indies.] 
spiritless (spir'it-les), a, [< sptrit + -less.] 

1. Having uo breath ; extinct; dead. 

'Tis the body 

Of the great captain Pwnius, by himself 
Made cold and spiritless. Fletcher, Bonduca, v. 1. 

2. Having no spirit, vigor, courage, or fire; 
without one^s customary vivacity; wanting 
cheerfulness; dejected; depressed. 
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Why are you atUl lo sad? you take our edge off ; 

You make ua dull and wpmtim, 

FUtoher, Double Marriage, 11. 1. 

BpiritleSBly (spir^it-les-li), tidv. In a spiritless 
manner ; witnout spirit ; without exertion. 2>/*. 
H. jlfore, Epistles to the Seven Churches, ix. 
Spirit-level (spir'it-lev'^el), «. See leveUf 1.-— 
spirit-level quadrant. See qaadranL 
splritlvt (spir'it-li), a, [< ainrit + 4y^. Cf. 
spritelyy Hprightly,"] Spirited ; spiritful. 

l*ride, you know, must be foremost ; and that comes out 
like a Spaniard, with daring look, and a tongue thundering 
outbraves, mounted on a jennet named Insolence. 

Rev, T, Adamv, Works, II. 420. (Davies.) 

spirit-merchant (spir'it-ra^r^'chant), w. A mer- 
chant who deals in spirituous liquors, 
spirit-meter (spir'it-me^t^r), n. An instrument 
or apparatus for measuring the quantity of 
spirit which passes through a pipe or from a 
still. Various forms are in use — as a rotating drum of 
known capacity, a piston moving in a cylinder of known 
capacity and recording its pulsations, vessels of known 
capacity which are alternately filled and emptied, or a 
form of rotary pump recording its revolutions. R. Jl. 
Knight. 

SpiritOSO(spir-i-td'H6), n<ii\ [It.; = E. spiritous.'] 
In music f with spirit, energy, or animation. 
Also sjnrituoso, 

SpiritOUS (spir'i-tus), a, [= It. spiritoso^ < ML. 
*8pirito8USy < L. spiritus^ spirit: see spirit. "] 1. 
Of the nature of spirit; intangible; refined; 
pure; suhtih?. 

More refined, more ^piritouv, and pure. 

MUton, P. L., v. 476. 

2f. Burning; ardent; fiery; active. — 3. Same 
as spirituous. [Bare.] 

spintonsness (spir'i-tus-nes), w. The state of 
being spiritous; a refined state; fineness and 
activity of parts : as, the thinness and spiritous- 
ness of liquor. 

Spirit-rapper (spir'it-rap^^r), n. One who be- 
lieves or professes to believe that he can sum- 
mon the spirits of deceased persons and hold 
intercourse with them by raps made by them 
upon a table in answer to questions, or by their 
causing the table to tilt up. 
spirit-rapping (Hpir'it-rap''ing), n. A general 
name given to certain supposed spiritualistic 
manifestations, as audible raps or knocks on 
tables, table-turning, and kindred demonstra- 
tions. Bee spiritualism j 3. 
spiritrompe (spir'i-tromp), w. [F. (Latreille), 
\ L. spira, a coil, spire, + F. trompcy a tramp : 
see truMp^.^ Tlie long spiral tongue or autfia 
of lepidopterous insects ; the spirignath. 
spirit-room (si)ir'it-rdm), n. A room or com- 
partment in a ship in which spirits are kept 
for the use of the oilicers and crem. 
spirit-stirring (spir'it-ster'-'ing), a. Stirring, 
rousing, or animating the spirit. 

Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 

The vpirit-Ktirring drum, the ear piercing fife. 

Shak., Othello, ill. 3. 362. 

spiritual (spir'i-tu-al), a. and n. [< ME. spiri- 
tually spyryUiallGy spiritucU, ospirituelly < OF.mu- 
riiuely spiritually F. spirituel = Pr. espirital = Sp. 
Pg. espiritual = It. spii itualvy < LL. spiritualisy of 
or pertaining to breath, breathing, wind, or air, 
or spirit, < L. spiriius (spirUu-)y spirit, breath, 
air: ane spirit.] I, a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
being spirit in the sense of something between 
soul and body, or of a disembodied soul or a 
supernatural immaterial being. 

So fairo it was that, trusteth well, 

It senied a place enpirituell. 

Ram. of the Rose, 1. 660. 
When to onde nvhed he, 

That the soulo moste yelue belim i^rituaU. 

Rom. 0 / Partenay (E. E. T. S,), 1. 6291. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth. 

Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 677 

2. Pertaining to the soul, or to the higher en- 
dowments of the mind, especially when consid- 
ered as a divine influence. — 3. Pertaining to 
the soul or its affections as influenced by the 
Divine Spirit; proceeding from or controlled 
and inspired by the Holy Spirit; pure; holy; 
sacred; divine. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our ]x>rd Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ. Eph. L 3. 

God’s law is spiritual ; it is a transcript of the divine 
nature, and extends its authority to the acts of the soul 
of man. Sir T. Browne. {Imp. JHet.) 

4. Relating to sacred things ; not lay or tem- 
poral ; pertaining or belonging to the church ; 
ecclesiastical.-LordB spiritual See forrf.~.Spiri- 
tual affinity. See affi,niiy, 1.- Spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. See merey,— spiritual automaton. 
See automaton.— Spiritual being. Same as intonftonof 
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bsAng (which see, under Miw)>--8plXitlllil bodj. See 
natural body, under Spiritual oommunion. 

See saeramenlal oommunton, under focramantal.— Spiri- 
tual corporations, spiritual oonrta, eooieaiaatioal oor- 
porations ; eooleslastioal oourta. See seotosiotetoaf.— Spir- 
itual exerdses, immntationt. inoest, matter, peer, 
etc. Seeeflsfrotos, etc.— -Spiritual mant. (a) An inspired 
person ; also, a holy man ; an ecolesiastlc. 

Other elles I trowe that it be som spirUueU man that 
God hath me sente for to defend e this reame, nought for 
me but for Cristynte and holy cherche to miwntone. 

MeHiniE. E. T. S.X U- 226. 

Which Battel, because of the many epiritual Men that 
were in it, was called the White Battel. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 108. 
The spiritual nature: opposed to physioal man.— 
Spiritual sense of the Word. Same as internal sense 
of the Word (which see, under intomof).- Syn. 1. Spirit- 
ed, etc. (see spirituous), immaterial. 

II. n. 1. A spiritual thing. 

Ascend unto invisibles ; fill thy spirit with spirituals, 
with the mysteries of faith. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ill. § 14. 

He [Dante] assigns supremacy to the pope in spirituals, 
and to the emperor in temporals. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 80. 

2. A spiritual person, (a) One who is of a spiritual 
nature or character, {b) One dialled with a spiritual of- 
fice or calling. 

We bee the spiritualles; we searche the hottome of 
Goddos commauiidoment. Sir T. Mare, Works, p. 899. 

Bpiritoalisation, spiritualise, etc. See gpiH- 
tualisationy etc. 

spiritualism (spir'i-tu-al-izm), n. [= F. spirit 
tnalisme = Sp. Pg. "espiritualismo = It. spirt- 
tualismo; as spiritual + -ism.'] 1. The state 
of being spiritual; spiritual character. Mil- 
man. — 2. In philos.y the doctrine of the exis- 
tence of spirit as distinct from matter, or as the 
only reality : opposed to materialism. — 3. The 
belief that disembodied spirits can and do com- 
municate with the living, especially throi^h the 
agency of a person particularly susceptible to 
spiritualistic influences, called a medium ; also, 
the various doctrines and theories, collectively, 
founded upon thisbelief. in its modern form, spiritu- 
alism originated in the State of New York in the year 1848, 
and since that time has extended over the United States and 
Europe. The mediums through whom the supposed com- 
munications take place are of various kinds, no fewer than 
twenty-four different classes being mentioned in the books 
explanatory of spiritualism. Among the chief methods of 
communication are rappings, table-tippings, writing, and 
speaking ; in the latter forms of cominunioation the ine- 
dlam is supposed to be fully possessed by the spiilt for 
the time being. Spiritualism has no formal system of 
thoolog}’, and it is contended by many of its advocates that 
it is not necessarily inconsistent with the maintenance 
of a faith otherwise ('hristian, and that spirit-communica- 
tions are providential iiiturventions^for the purpose of in- 
culcating the doctrine of immortality, and counteracting 
the material tendencies of the iig:e. The meetings for 
spiritualistic communications are commonly called ae^aru^. 
Aim spiritism. 

spiritualist (spir'i-tu-al-ist), n. [= F. spiritu- 
ahste = Sp. Pg. esiiiritualista = It. spiritualista ; 
as spiritual + -ist.] 1. One who professes a 
regard for spiritual things only ; also, one whose 
employment is spiritual. 

May not he that lives in a small thatched house . . . 
ireach as loud, and to as much purpose, as one of those 
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nigh and mighty spiritualists? 

Echard, Grounds of (Contempt of Clergy (ie96X p. 140. 

{{iMtham.) 

2, One who accepts philosophical spiritualism. 
See spiritualism, 2. 

We may, as spiritualists, try to explain our memory’s 
failures and blunders by secondary causes. 

W. James, Prln. of Psychol., I. 2. 

3. One who believes that intercourse majy be 
and is held with departed spirits, especially 
through the agency of a medium; one who 
claims to hold such intercourse. Also called 
spiritist. 

spiritualistic (spir^i-tu-a-lis'tik), a. [< spir- 
itualist + -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining to philo- 
sophic spiritualism ; idealistic. 

I’hc deep-lying doctrine of Spiritual Beings, which em- 
bodies the very essence of Spiritualistic as opposed to 
Materialistic philosophy. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 884. 

2. Of or jjertaining to modern spiritualism, or 
communication with departed spirits ; produced 
by or believed to be due to the agency of de- 
parted spirits: as, manifestations; 

a spiritualistic stance. 

spirituality (spir^i-tu-ari-ti), n.; pi. spirituali^ 
ties (-tiz). [< ME. spiritualite, spiritualtCy < OF. 
spiritualitcy spiritucutCy espiritualte, esperituautCy 
etc., F. spiritualite = Sp. espiritualidad 5= Pg. 
espiritualidade = It. spiritmlitdj < LL. spiritu- 
alita(t-)8f < spiritualisy spiritual: see spiritual.] 
1. Spiritual mature or character; immaterial- 
ity; mcorporeallty. 

A pleasure made for the soul, suitable to Its spirituaHtu, 
and equal to all its capacities. Sou^ 


2 . Spiritual tendenejr or aspiratioufi; freedom 
from worldlinesB and from attachment to the 
thinM of time and sense ; spiritual tone ; de- 
sire for spiritual good. 

We ore commanded to fast, that we may pray with more 
spirUualilyy and with repentance. 

Jer. Taylor, Sermons, Beturn of Prayers, i. 

No infidel can argue away the spirituality of the Chris- 
tian religion ; attacks upon miracles leave that unaffected. 

De Quincey, Essenes, L 

His discourses were so valued, and his spirituality so 
revered, that his ministrations were coveted in all that 
region. Eew Princeton Rev., II. 140. 

3t. The clergy as a whole ; the ecclesiastics ; ’ 
the church. 

Five entire subsidies were granted to the king by the 
spirituality. Butter. 

4. That which belongs to the church or to an 
ecclesiastic in his official capacity: generally 
in the plural, and distin^ished from temporal- 
ities: as, spiritualities of a bishop (those prof- 
its and dues which a bishop receives in his ec- 
clesiastical character).— Quardlan of the splrltu- 
alltieB. See guardian. — Spirituality Of bonefloes, the 
tithes of land, etc. 

spiritualization (spir^i-tu-al-i-za'shon), n. [< 
spiritualize + -aUoti.] 1. IC'he act of spiritual- 
izing, or the state of being spiritualized. — 2. 
In old chem.y the operation of extracting spirit 
from natural bodies. 

Also spelled f^iritualisation. 

spiritualize (spir'i-tu-al-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
spiritualizedy ppr. spiritualizhig. [< F. spiri- 
tualiser = Sp. Fg. espiritudlizar = It. spiritua- 
lizzare; as spiritual + -ize.] 1. To make spir- 
itual, or more spiritual; elevate above what is 
worldly or bodily. 

U 111 OSS we endeavour to npin'ttiaftoc ourselves, . . . the 
older wc grow the more we are eiiibriited and debased. 

Southey, The Doctor, clxxxiv. 

2. To infuse spirituality or life into ; inform 
with spirit or life ; animate. 

This seen in the clear air, and the whole spiritualised 
by endless recollections, fills the eye and the heart more 
forcibly than I can express. Carlyle. (Imp. Diet.} 

3. To draw a spiritual meaning from, or im- 
part a spiritual meaning to: as, to spiritualize 
a text of Scripture. — 4. In rhem.: (a) To ex- 
tract spirit from, (h) To convert into spirit, or 
impart the properties of spirit to. 

Also spelled spiritualise. 

spirituallzer (spir'i-Ju-al-i-z^r), n. [< t^nritu- 
alize + -er^.] (^ne w })0 spiritualizes, in any 
sense. Also spelled spiritualiscr. 

The most licentious of the allegorists, or the wildest of 
the spiritualisers. Warhurton, Divine Legation, ir. 2. 

spiritually (spir'i-tu-al-i), adr. [< ME. spyri- 
tually; < spiritual ^+"4y*i.] 1. Iri a spiritual 

manner; without corporeal grossnoss, sensual- 
ity, or worldliness; with purity of spirit or 
heart. — 2. As a spirit; ethereally. 

The sky . . . 

Bespangled with those isles of ligiit, 

So wildly, spiritually bright. 

Byron, Siege of CJorinth, xi. 

3. In a spiritual sense. 

spiritual-minded ( Spir ' i - 1 u - al - min “ ded ), a. 
Having the mind set on spiritual things ; hav- 
ing holy affections; spiritual. 

spiritual-mindednesB (spir'i - tu - al -miu'-'ded- 
nes), n. The state of being spiritual-minded; 
spirituality of mind. 

splritualneSB (spir'i-tu-al-nes), u. The state 
or character of being spiritual; spirituality, 
spiritualtyt (spir'i-tu-al-ti), w. me. miri- 
tualtCy < OF. speritualtey etc.: see spirituality.] 
The ecclesiastical body; the whole clergy of 
any national church. 

It [the church] is abused and mistaken for a multitude 
of sliaven. shorn, and oiled, which we now call the spin- 
tualtu and clergy. 

Tyjvaale, Aus. to Sir 1'. More, etc. (Parker Boc., 1860), p. 12. 

spirituelle (spir^i-tu-eF), a. [F., fern, of spiri- 
tuel: see spiritual.'] Cnaracterized by or ex- 
hibiting a refined intellectuality, grace, or deli- 
cacy: noting primarily but not exclusively a 
woman or the ways of women. 

I have the air of youth without freshness, but noble, 
sweet, lively, spirituelle, and interesting 

The Century, XL. 654. 

spirituosity (spir'ri-t^-os'i-ti), n. [< spirituous 
+ -ity.] 1. Spirituous character or quality: 
as, the fmirituosity of beer.— -2. Immateriality; 
ethereality. Cudworth, Intellectual System, 
p. 421. 

sptrituOBO (spir^i-^-o'sd), adv. Same as spirt- 
toso. 

spirituous (spir'i-tu-us), a. [ss Dan. apirituds ; 

I OP. (and F.) spiriiueug! :sFg. espiritmao^ spir- 



ituou«; et G. spirituaset^Sw. Dan. spMtuaea. 
pi., alooholio Itoors; < ML. *tpirituosu8f full of 
spirit, < L. epmtuSf spirit: see spirit; cf. spir- 
iimsA If. Havinp tne quality of spirit: ethe- 
real; immaterial; intanMble.--2t. Lively; ac- 
tive; gay; cheerful; enlivening. 

Uedon, Well, I am resolved what 111 do. 

Awk, What^ my good Q><rteuou« spark? 

B, JofMon, Cynthia’s Bevels, lit 2. 

That it may appear aiery and gpMAuout, & fit for the 
welcome of oneimul guests ; the principal diflBoulty will 
be in contriving the lights and stair-cases. 

Sir JJ, WoUon, ReliquisD, p. 42. 

3. Containing much alcohol ; distilled, whether 
pure or compounded, as distinguished from/er- 
mented; ardent: applied to a liquor for drink- 
ing. sByn. 8. Spirituous, Spiritual, Spirited. Spirituous 
is now strictly confined to the meaning of alcoholic: as, 
spirituous, ardent^ or intoxicating liquors. Spiritual is 
as strictly confined to that higher'flela of meaning which 
is opposed to corporeal or carnal, secular or temporal. 
Spirited expresses active animal spirits, or that spirit which 
is a vigorous movement of the feelings and the will : as, 
a spirited horse, boy, reply. 

BpiritUOBSneSB (spir'i-tu-us-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being spirituous. Boyle, 

SpiritUB (spir^i-tus), n. ; pi. spiritus, [L.: see 
spirit,'] 1. A breathing; an aspirate. — 2. In 
pMr,f spirit; any spirituous preparation: the 
officinal name of various spirits, specified by a 
qualifying term : as, spiritus vtni Gallicif spirit 
of French wine (that is, brandy) ; spiritus athe- 

ris compositusy compound spirit of ether Bplr- 

itus asper, a rough breathing ; in Qr. (/ram., the mark (*) 
placed over or before an Initial vowel, or over the second 
letter of an initial diphthong, to indicate that it should 
be preceded by a sound like h in English : also placed 
over p when It is initial or is preceded by another p (pp).— 
BplritUS lenlB, a soft or smooth breathing ; in Or. gram., 
the mark (’) denoting the absence of the rough breathing, 
spiritweed (spir'it-wed), n, Same as spiritleaf. 
Bpirit-WOrla (spir'it-w^rld), n. The world of 
disembodied spirits ; Hades ; the shades, 
spirity (spir'i-ti), a, [< spirit H- -y^.] Full of 
spirit; spirited. [Scotch.] 
spirivalve (spi'ri-valv), a, [< L. spira^ a coil, 
spire, + valva, door (valve).] Having a spiral 
shell, as a univalve mollusk ; spirally whorled, 
as a shell. 

Spirket (sp^r'ket) , n, [Origin obscure . ] In sJUp- 
huiUUnff, a space forward and aft between the 
floor-timbers. Hamersly, 
spirketing, spirketting (sn^r'ket-ing), n, [< 
spirket.] In ship-building y the strakes of plank 
worked between the lower sills of ports and 
waterways. Thearley Naval Arch., ^ 209. 
sphrling (sp^r'ling), w. Same as sparling'^. 
^irobranchia (spi-ro-brang'ki-ji), w. pi, [NL., 
\ Gr. arret pay a coil, spire, + Jipdyxfay gills.] 
Same as Brachiopoda, Also Smrobranchiata, 
spirobranchiate (spi-ro-brang'ki-at), a, and n. 
[< NIj. spirobranchiatiuiy < Gr. am'ipay acoil, spire, 
+ gills.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 

Spirobraneniata ; brachiopod. 

II, n, A brachiopod. 

Spirochseta (spi-ro-ke'tii), n, [NL, (Khrcnberg. 
1 < Gr. o7reZpa,*a coil, 'spire, + a bristle.] 

A genus of Schizomy- 
cetes or bacteria, hav- 
ing the cells united 
in long slender 
tlireads which usual- 
ly show narrow spi- 
ral windings. Theflla- 
ments have the livelieRt 
movementa, and clearly 
propel theroaelves for- 
ward and back, but are 
also able to bend in va* 
rlouB ways. 8. plicatilis 
occurs among algn in 
Bwamn-water; S. Ober- 
ineieri, found In the 
blood of those sick with recurrent fever, is the cause of 
the disease ; S. Cohnii is found In the mucus of the teeth, 
ttnd S. gigantea in sea-water. Also Spiroehsete. 
spirogonimlum (spi'*'ro-go-nim'i-um), w. ; pi. 
f^pirogonimia (-ft). [NL.,*< Gr. anelpay a coil, 

Hpire, + NL. gonimiuniy q. v.] In hot,, a go- 
nimium similar to a homiogonimiura, but hot 
moniliform, with the syngoniraia subglobose, 
smaller and more scattered, as in Omphalaria. 
Bpiroprra (spl-ro-ji'rft), n, [NL. (Link, 1833), 
so called with ref. to the spiral bands of chloro- 
phyl in the cells ; < Gr. awelpay a coil, spire, + 
yvpoCy a circle, ring.] A genus of fresh-water 
alg 80 , of the class Conjugatse and order Zygne- 
nmeea. They are among the commonest of fresh-water 
ftUW, forming dense bright-green masses, in both running 
ana stunant water, and have often a slimy feel, owing to 
me well-developed mucilaginous sheath in which each ftla- 
went is envelop. The cells have one to several parietal 
ciUorophyl-bands spirally winding to the right Conjuga- 
uoQ Is smOarlform or latersl. There are about 40 species 




Spirochmta Ohertneieri. 
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and v «7 many varieties in the United States. They are 

SeeAwp-ji^, and 

outs under 6ldovt^yl and eor^ugationy 4. 

Bpirolef, spirolf (gpl'rol, -rol), n. [< OF. spiroUsy 
a small culverin. J A small culverin. 

long pieces of srtillery called basilisks, and smaller 
sised ones, known by the name of spirols. 

Urquhart, tr. of Babelais, i. 47. 

Bpiroloculine (spi-ro-lok'u-lin), a. Composed 
of spirally coiled loculi or chamberlets : specifi- 
cally noting certain foraminifers. Amer, Jour, 
Sci,y No. 160, p. 328. 

spirometer (8pi-rom'e-t6r), n, [Irreg. < L. 
spwarcy breathe (see spire^), 4- metruniy mea- 
sure.] A contrivance for measuring the ex- 
treme differential capacity of the human lungs. 
The instrument most commonly 
employed consists of an inverted 
chamber subrnerged in a water- 
batli. The breath is conducted by 
a flexible pipe and internal tube 
BO as to collect in the chamber, 
which rises in the water, and is 
fitted with an index which marks 
the ciibio inches of air expired 
after a forced inspiration. In the 
accompanying cut, a a is a small 
gas-holder containing an inverted 
vessel a' ; b, index, which shows on 
the scale c the number of cubic 
inches expired ; d, manometer, 
which, whena' Is held down, shows 
the pressure which the luiiM can 
exert; e, plug-vent for outlet of 
expired air ; f, cock for outlet of 
water ; g, tube through which the . 
expiration is made, 
spirometric (spi-ro-met 'rik), 
a, [As spirometer •¥ -ic,] Of 
or pertaining to the spirom- 
eter ; ascertained by means spirometer 
of the spirometer ; as tested 
by the spirometer — Bpirometric capacity, extreme 
differential capacity of the lungs, measured by the total 
amount of air which can be expired after the fiillest pos- 
sible inspiration. 

Spirometry (spi-rom'e-tri), w. [As spiromeUr 
•f -y^,] The use of the spirometer in measur- 
ing the capacity of the lungs. 

Spiromoiias (spi-rom'o-uas), n, [NL. (Forty, 
1852), < Gr. amipaj a coil, spire, 4* povdg, a unit.] 
A genus of pantostoniatous flagellate infusori- 
ans, spirally twisted on their long axis ( wlienee 
the name). Tiiese animalcules are free-swimming or 
temporarily attachcii, soft and plastic, with two anterior 
8Ul)equal flagella, one of which is adherent at will. S. 
vulubilis is an exatnnle. According to Kent, the Cych 
dium distortum and iJeteromita awjustata of l)ujur«lin are 
both species of Spiromvnas. 

spirophore (spi'ro-for), n. [Irreg. < L. spirarv, 
breathe, 4* (rr. < tpipav = E. 6mr^.] An 

apparatus for producing artificial respiration 
in cases of suspended animation, as in pc'rsons 
rescued from drowning, it consists of an air-tight 
case, in which the body is inclosed up to the neck, iitid 
an air-pump, fur producing at proper intervals a parhid 
vacuum In the case, thus causing the external air to lUI 
the lungs of the patient. 

Spirophyton (spi-rof'i-ton), «. [NL. (Hall), 
\ Gr. arntpay a coil, spire, 4- (^vruv, a plant.] 
A genus of fossil algos, a cdiaracteristic plant 
of a subdivision of the Devonian occurring in 
the State of New York, and coIUmI from this 
fossil cauda-gaUi) the cauda gtdii 

grit. This alga belongs to a group which appeared early 
in the .Silurian, and continued into tlu* Tertiary, but is 
now extinct. The frond of Spirophyton was bn)a<l, thin, 
with a distinct transversal nervation, and Hi)irally convo- 
luted around a slender axis, the convolution widening with 
the distance from the point of attnehinent. 

Bpirozooid (8pi-rp-z6'oi<l), n. [< i%r. amipa, u 
coil, spire, 4- E. zooid.] The defensive zooid 
of certain hydroid hydrozoans, us of Podoeo- 
ryncy a tubular! an polyp: so called as coiling 
or curling spirally when not in 
action. These zooids are long slemlcr 
filaments always provided with eiiidw or 
lasso-cells for nettling, and arc some- 
times called spiralozootds. ('orai»are dac- 
tylozooid and machopityp 

spirts Bpirt’-^. ^vuspurP, spurt-. 

Spirtle, r, and n, Hee .spurtle, 

^irula (srdr'q-la), n. [NL. (La- 
marck, 1799), < LL. sptrulUy dim. 
of L. spirtty a coil, spire : see 
spirc"^.] 1, In Cephalopoda: {a) 

A genus of sepioid cuttlefishes, 
typical of the family BpirulUlmy 
having a delicate shell in the 
hinder pari of the body rolled 
into a flat ordiseoidal spiral, with 
discrete whorls whose involute 
spire presents ventrally, and no 
guard . There are several species, as S, 

Imtis and S. fragUis. The shells wo com- 
mon, and are sometimes carried by the 
Gulf Stream to the coast of England, spintia tmvis. 
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but mclmens of the entire animal are extremely rare. 
KiMoSpirulsBay ^rulea. (ft) c , ; pi. SpiriUtB (-1©).] 
A member of this genus. Imp, Diet,^ 2. \l, c , ; 
pi. spirulm (-le).] In sponges, an irregular 
spineless poly act spictile of spiral form. 
Bpirulate (spir'q-lat), a. [< LL. sjnrulay dim. 
of L. spiruy a coil, spire (see 8pirula)y 4- -ate^.] 
Spiral in form, or in disposition of parts; spi- 
rally arranged: said of structures, markings, 
etc. 

SpirulidSB (spi-ro'li-de), n. pi, [NL., < Spir- 
ula 4" -idse,] A family of cephalopods, typi- 
fied by the genus Spirula. They arc squids or sopi 


olds with the mantle supported by a cartilaginous promi- 
nence or ridge and a corresponding pit or furrow, the 
fins small and terminal, and an internal tubular shell 



partitioned into numerous chambers by transverse septa, 
and wound in a loose coil. 

spinilite (spir'6-lit), n. [< NL. JSjnruln 4- -ite'i,] 
A fossil cephalopod resembling or related to 
Spirula, 

spiryl (spir'i), a, [Early mod. E. spirie; < spire^ 
4- -wL] 1. Having the form of a spire or pyra- 
mid; tapering like a spire. 

In these lone walls (their days’ eternal bound) 

Those moss-grown domes with sjnry turrets crown’d. 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 142. 

2. Abounding in spires or steeples. 

And villages embosom’d soft in trees, 

And i^ry towns by surging columns mark'd 
Of household smoke. Thomson, Spring, 1. 953. 

Spiry*-^ (spir'i), a, [< spire'^ 4- -yl.] Of a spiral 
form; spiral; wreathed; curled. 

* Hid ill the i^nry volumes of the snake. 

Dryden, State of Innocence, iv. 2. 

spiscioiist, a. A variant of spissous, 

spissf (spis), a, [= OF. espaisy espoiSy F. epais 
= Sp. esueso = Fg. espesso = It. spessOy < L. 
.‘f/>//#.sm’,tliick, compact, dense.] Thick; close; 
dense. 

This spies and dense, yet polish'd, this copious, yet con- 
cise treatise of the variety of languages. Bterewood. 

spissated (spis'a-ted), a, [< h, spissatusy pn. 
of spissarcy thicken, condense, < spissusy thick, 
compact : see .v^>ls’s.] Inspissated ; thickened, 
as by evaporation. WarburUnty Divine Lega- 
tion, ii. 4. 

spissedt (spist), a, [< spies 4- -ed-.] Thick- 
ened; condensed; inspissated. 

Of such a spissed Substance there 's no need. 

Ileywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 214. 

spissitude (spis'i-tud), w. [< L, spissitudo, thick- 
ness, (lensity, < sjris.susy thick, compact: see 
sjtiss.] Density; the densenesH or eompact- 
nesH which belongs to substances not perfectly 
li(]nid nor perfectly solid; inspissated condi- 
tion. 

From this OrosBiiesB and Sjrissitude of Air proceeds the 
Blow Nature of the Inhabitants. Uowell, Letters, I. I. 8. 

spiSBOUSt (spis'us), a. [< L. spissuSy thick : see 
.s 7 n.s'.s-.J Thick. nist,ofF^ancion{l&\^). {Nares.) 

spit^ (spit), n, [(a) < ME. ^spittVy spyttey spctle, 
earlier spitCy spytOy spate y < A8. spitu, a spit, = 
MI), spit, sj/ety speety spetoy I), .spit = MliG. spity 
IjG. spitt=z OHG. MHG. spiZy G. spies,>i (= Dan. 
s})kl = Sw. spetty<, LG. 1?), a roasting-spit, in G. 
also the branches of a (leer’s horn (hence OF. 
espoity espoiy a spit, espoi.% F. tpotSy a de er’s 
horn, = Bp. l*g. espeto, a spit, = OJ t. .spito, spedo, 
a spit); orig. innit. of the adj., OHG. spizziy 
MHG. spitze, spiZy G. spitZy pointed (G. spitze, 
a point), (b) Of. EG. .^peet (prop. *.spi(t), a 
spear, in humorous use a sword, = OHG. spioz, 
MHG. spteZy G. spies.^\ a spear, lance, pike, = 
Icel. spjofy a spear, = Bw^ spjuf = Dan. spydy a 
spear (hence OF. espief, espet, espie, also espoity 
espoi =r It. fipiedo, spUidt y a spear), (c) Cf. Icel. 
spytUy a spit, a wooden peg,< spjbty a spear. The 
above forms liave been partly contused with one 
another, {d) Cf. W. ptdy a tapering point.] 1. 
A slender bar, shurjily poiined at the end, to be 
thrust through irn^at wnieh is to be roasted in 
front of the fire, 'rho rotation of the spit brings all 
parts of the meat in turn to the heat. I'he ordinary spit 
18 several feet long, and rests on supportM at the sides of 
the fireplace. Shorter spits are used foi small birds, kid- 
neys, etc See cut under spit rack. 

With your arms crossed on your thin belly fUinhlet like 
a rabbit tm a spit. Shnk., L L. 1 lii. 1. 20. 

He loves roast well 
That eats tht' spit. 

Flelt'her, Ma«i Lover, ii. 1. 

2t. A sword. [Cant.] 

Going naked with a spU on his shoulder. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 309. 

3t. The obelisk or dagger (t) used as a refer- 
ence-mark. 

Either your starres or your spits (that I may use Origen's 
notes) shall be welcome to my margent. 

Bp. Hall, To Hugh Cholmley. (Latham,) 
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4. A small point of land running into the sea, 
or a long narrow shoal extending from the 
shore into the sea. 

But Hermod rode with Niord, whom he took 
To show him spits and beaches of the sea. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead, ill. 
On a narrow aptt of sand between the rocks a dozen 
little girls are laughing, romping, and pattering about. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, ii. 

5. Ill weaviruj, the spindle or wire which holds 
the cop, spool, or pirn in the shuttle. 

spit^ (spil); ; pi’et. and pp. spitted, ppr. spit- 
ting. [< ME. spitten, spy ten, spitien = MD. 
spiten, speten, D. speten = MLG. LG. speten = 
OHG. spi::;;en, G. spiessen = Daii. spidde (cf. 
Sp. Pg. emwtnr), spit, tum on a spit; from the 
iioun.j I, trans, 1 . To thrust a spit through ; 
pierce, transfix, or impale with oi* as with a spit: 
as, to spit a loin of veal. 

Jjook to SCO . . . 

Your naked infants spitted ui)on pikes. 

Shak., Hen. V., iii. 8. 88. 
How lov’d l*atroclus with Achilles joins, 

To quarter out the ox, and ipit the loins. 

W, King, Art of Cookery, 1. 203. 

2. To String on a stick and hang up to dry, as 
herring in a smoke-house. 

n. intrans. To roast anything on a spit; at- 
tend to a spit; use a spit, 
spit^ (spit), t’. ; pret. and pp. spit or sj)at, ppr. 
spitting. [Under this form are me^ed several 
orig. diff. forms : {a) Early mod. E. and dial, 
also spet, < ME. spitten, spytten (pret. spitte, 
spy tie, sputte, sput), < A8. spittan, ^spytthn (pret. 
*spytt€) = G. sputsen = Sw. spotta = Dan. ^ytte, 
spit; (h) late MHG. sputsen, G. speutsen = icel. 
spyta, spit; (c) ME. speten (pret. spette, mete, 
8petide),< AS. spmtan (pret. spsetts), spit. Tnese 
forms are supjiosed to be connected with spme, 
but their relations are not clear. The similar 
forms, MD. spicken, also spugrn, MLG. spigen, 
spiggen, G. spmeken, spit, are secondary forms of 
tne verb cognate with AS. spiwan, E. spew: see 
spew. Hence spattle^, spittle^, and prob. ult. 
spot,'] I. intrans, 1. To eject saliva from the 
mouth ; expectorate. 

When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, and 
made clay of the spittle. John ix. d. 

Lot him but fasting spii upon a toad, 

And presently it bursts and dies. 

FlUcher avM Massinger, A Very Woman, Hi. 1. 

2. To fall in scattered drops, as rain. [Colloq.] 
“And"— putting her hand out at the window— “I 

think it ’g spmUng already. " Miss Ferrier, Marriage^ vU. 

It had been spiMing with rain for the last half-hour, and 
now began to pour in good earnest. 

Dickens, Sketches, Tales, vli. 

3. To make a noise as if spitting, like an angry 
cat.- To spit on or upon, to treat with gross insult or 
ignominy. 

n. trans. To eject from the mouth ; spew ; 
especially, to eject as or with saliva : as, to sjdt 
blood. 

Thus spitte I out my venim under hewe 
Of holynesse, to seme holy and trewe. 

Chaucer, l*rol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 135. 
SirBiOger told me that Old Moll had been often brought 
before him for making Children spit Fins, and giving Maids 
the Night Mare. Addison, Spectator, No. 117. 

To spit BixpenoOB, to spit with a white nummular ex- 
pectoration from a dry mouth. [Low. ] 

He had thought it rather a dry discourse ; and, heginiiing 
to mit sixpences (M his saying was), he gave hints 1o Mr. 
Wifdgoose to stop at the first public-house they should 
come to. Graves, Spiritual Quixote, iv. a {Davies.) 

To BPlt WhitO, to spit from a dry or feverish muuth, cs- 
peoituly after a debauch. [Low.] 

If it he a hot day, and 1 brandish any thing but a bottle, 
1 would 1 might never spit white again. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 237. 

Bpit^ (spit), n. [Early mod. E. and dial, also 
spet ; < ME. spyt ; (sspit^, v.] 1 . What is ejected 
from the mouth; saliva; spume. — 2. The act 
of spitting: as, a cat gives an angry spit. 

The speckl’d toad . . , 

Defies his too with a fell spit. 

Lovelace, Lucasta, Toad and Spider, p. 42. 

3. In entom.i (a) The spume of certain insects; a 
frothy, fleecy, or waxy substance secreted by va- 
rious homopterous bugs from specialized pores 
scattered over the general surface of the body, 
(b) An insect which produces such spume: as, 
the Guckoo-spit, Ptyelus spumarim. See spittle- 
insect, — 4. A light fall of rain or snow; espe- 
cially, rain or snow falling in light gusts or 
scattered drops or flakes. 

Spits uf rain dashed in their faces. 

C. D, Warner, Tliolr Pilgrimage, p. 176. 

6. Image; likeness. [Vulgar.] 

There was a large lithograph of a horse, dear to the re- 
membrance of the old man from an indication of a dog in 
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the corner. “ The very ^ of the one I had for years: it 'a 
a real portrait, air, for Mr. Hanbart^ the printer, met me 
one day and aketohed him.** 

Mayhtw, London Labour and London Poor, II. 488. 

spit^ (spit). V, t, [< D. spitten, dig; appar. con- 
nected with speten, spit : see aptfL] To spade ; 
plant by spading. 

Saffron . . . inthemonethof July, . . . when the heads 
thereof have been plucked up, and after twenty days dpU- 
ted or set againe under mould. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 458. {Davies.) 

splt*'^ (spit), w. [E. dial.; cf. spit^, v.] A spade ; 
hence, the depth of a spade in the earth ; a spad- 
ing or spadenil. [Prov. Eng.] 

It [a curions harp} was raised by labourers at the depth 
of twelve spits or snadings under the earth in Coolness 
Moss, near Newcastle, between Limerick and Killarney. 

O'Curry, Anc. Irish, II. xxxiii. 

spitaltj spittle^f (spit'al, spit'l), w. [< ME. spyU 
tU‘, spitei, spy telle, hy apheresis from hospital: 
see hosjntat.] A hospital ; properly, a hospital 
for lazars. 

He is 

A spittle of diseases, and, indeed, 

More loathsome and infectious. 

Massinger, Picture, !v. 2. 

Kind, pious hands did to the Virgin build 

A lonely Spital, the belated swain 

From the night terrors of that waste to shield. 

WordLsworih, Guilt and Sorrow, xvll. 

BPital-houset, spittle-lioiiBet (spit'al-, spitG- 
nous), n, A hospital. 

All the Cripples in tenne SpitUe-heuses shewe not more 
halting. Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 85. 

Bpital-inanf,8plttle-inaiit(8pit'al-,spit'l-man), 
n. One who lives in a spital or hospital. 

Good Preachers that Hue ill Dike Spittle-men) 

Are perfect in the way they neuer went. 

Davies, Summa I'otalis, p. 26. (Davies.) 

8pital-8ermont,spittle-sermont(8piUai-,8piU- 

r-86r''''mqn), n. A sermon preached at or in be- 
half of a spital or hospital. B. Jonson, Under- 
woods, Ixi. 

Bpltball (spit'bal), n. Paper chewed and made 
into a ball to be used as a. missile. [Colloq.] 

Bpitbox (soit'boks), n, [< ^it^ + box^.] A box, 
usually or wood, filled with sand, sawdust, or 
the like, to receive discharges of spittle, to- 
hacco-juice, etc. ; a spittoon. Such boxes are some- 
times open, as in country taverns in America, sometimes 
covered, the cover being easily raised by a lever arrange- 
ment, as is common on the contiuent of Europe. 

Bpitrbug (spit'bug), n. Any spittle-insect. 

Bpitcbcock (spich'kok), n, [Appar. a corrup- 
tion of ^spitcock (< spit"^ + coctef), which may 
have been orig. a name for a fowl roasted on a 
spit, transfen*ed fancifully to an eel split and 
broiled. Of. spatchcock.] An eel split and 
broiled. 

Will you have some Cray-ilsh and a Spitch-cocke f 

Webster and Dekker, Northward Hoe, i. 1. 

Bpitchcock (spich'kok), v. t. [< spitchcock, n.] 
To split (an eel) lengthwise and broil it. 

Yet no man lards salt i>ork with orange-peel, 

Or garnishes his lamb with spilchcocVd eel. 

W. King, Art of Cookery, 1. 18. 
If you chance to be partial to eels. . . . 

Have them spitch-cock’d — or stew’d --they're too oily when 
fried ! Barham, lugoldsby Legends, II. 887. 

Bpit-Clirl (spit'k^rl), n. A small lock of hair 
curled so as to lie flat on the temple : so called 
jocosely or contemptuously from the circum- 
stance that thev were often made with tiie help 
of saliva. [Colloq. and vulgar.] 

Bpit-deep (spit'dep), a, [< spi0 + deep.] Hav- 
ing the depth of a spade-cut. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bpite (spit), n. [Early mod. E. also spight; < 
ME. spyt, spyyt; by apheresis from de- 
spite: see despite, Cf. spitous for despitous.] 
If. Injury; mischief; shame; disgrace; dis- 
honor. 

I'll find Demetrius and revenge this mite. 

Shak., M. N. D., Hi. 2. 420. 

Day and night hel work my spight, 

And hanged I shall be. 

Jiobin Hood and the Bishop (Child’s Ballads, V. 299X 

2. A disposition to thwart and disappoint the 
wishes of another; ill-will; malevolence; mal- 
ice; grudge; rancor. 

This is not the opinion of one, for some prluate spite, but 
the iudgement uf all. Ascham, The Soholemaster, p. 78. 
Nor called the gods, in vulgar spite, 

To vindicate his helpless right. 

Marvell, Essay on Government. 

3. Chagrin; vexation; illluck; trouble. 

The time is out of joint : O cursed spite. 

That ever I was born to set it right! 

<SrAa;f.,1^let, i. 5. 189. 
m spite of, literally, in defiance or contempt of ; in op- 
position to ; hence, notwithstanding. Sometimes abtnre- 
viated to spUe qf. 


Deatli to me iubsertbes, 

Since, spats of him, 1*11 Uve in this pcK»r rhyme. 

Shak., Bonnets, ovU. 
Honour is into Scotland gone, 

In spits of England’s skin. 

JoknU Scot (Child's BaUads, IV. 60). 
>=ByiL 2. Animosity, lU-wUl, etc. (see animosity), 

pique, spleen, defiance. InspUe of. Despite, etc. See not- 
withstanding. 

spite (spit), V, t, ; pret. and pp. spited, ypr. jmf- 
tng. [Early mod. E. also spiant; < late ME. 
spite; (.spite, n.] 1. To dislike; regard with 
ill-will. 


I gat my master’s good-will, who before spUed me. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

Hash hated or mited Obed, partly on Margaret’s account, 
partly because of misunderstandings with his mother. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 8. 

2. To thwart; cross; mortify; treat malicious- 
ly: as, to cut off one's nose to spite one's face. 

I’U sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To spUe a raven’s heart within a dove. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 184. 

3. To fill with vexation; offend. 

The nobles, mited at this indignity done them by the 
commons, firmly united in a body. 

Swift, Nobles and Commons, Hi. 

Bpite-blastedt (spIt'blAs^ted), a. Distracted 
or defeated by spite. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, 
p. 34. [Eare.] 

Bpiteflll (spit'ffll), l<}A'E.spytefulle; (spite 
+ -ful.] Filled with spite; having a malevo- 
lent or grudging disposition ; malicious. 

A wayward son. 

Spiteful and wrathful. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 5. 12. 

Bpitefally (spit'ffll-i), adv. l . Shamefully ; out- 
rageously. 

And the remnant took his servants, and entreated them 
spitefully, and slew them. Mat. xxii. 6. 

2. In a spiteful manner; mischievously; ma- 
liciously. 

At last she spitefully was bent 
To try their wisdom's full extent 

Swift, Cadenus and Vanessa. 

BpiteflllnOBB (spit ' f til -nes), n. The state or 
character of being spiteful ; the desire to vex, 
aunoy, or injure, proceeding from irritation ; 
malevolence; malice. 

It looks more like spUefulness and ill nature than a dili- 
gent search after truth. KeHl, Against Burnet 

Bpitflre (spit'fir), n, [< spiV^, v., + obj. fire,] 
An irascible or passionate person ; one whose 
temper is hot or fiery. [CollOq.] 

Bpit-frofff (spit'frog), w. [(spit^, v,, +/roi/L] 
A sraall sword. John Taylor, Works (1630). 
[Slang.] (Narcs.) 

Bpitkid (spit'kidh w. Naut., a spitbox. 

BpitoUBt, a. [ME., also spetous; by apheresis 
irom despitous : see despitovs. Cf, sjnte.j Spite- 
ful; malicious; mischievous. 

That arowo was as with felonye 
Envonymed, and with spitous blame. 

JUrni. qf the Bose, 1. 979. 

Bpitouslyt, adv. [ME., < spitous + -Zy 2 .] Bpite- 
lully; anj^ly; injuriously. 

They were ful glad whan 1 spak to hem faire. 

For, God it wot, 1 chidde hem spitously. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale^ L 228. 


Bpit-poiBOn (spit'poi^zn), n. [< spit^, v., + obj. 
poisofi.] A malicious or venomous person; 
one given to calumny. 

The scourge of society, a spit-poison, a viper. 

South, Sermons, X. 290. 


Spit-rack (spit'rak), n. An iron rack, formerly 
used, on which a spit was hung before a fla*e. 
A common form was 
t hat of a pair of tall 
andirons fitted with 
hooks to support the 
ends of the spit, 
spit-sticker (spiU- 
stik^fer), n. In en- 
graving, a graver 
with convex faces. 

JS, II. hniglit, 
spit-BWordt (spit'- 
sord), n. Same as 
estoc: a terra intro- 
duced in the six- 
teenth century. 

Orose, 

spittardt (spit'ftrd), n. ^ 
spitter^,] A two-year old hart; aspitter. Tqp- 
sell, Four-Footed Beasts (1607), p. 122. (ffatli- 
well.) 

spitted (spit'ed), p. a. [< ME. y^yted, spit- 
ted: see apifi.] 1. Put upon a spit; thrust 
through, as if with a spit; impaled.*^ 2. 



Spit-rack. 


|X spiti + -Jtrd, Cf. 



ipittad 

Spiked, or shot out to a point like a spit or 
bodkin, but without tines or branches: said of 
the antiers of a deer. 

Let trial be made . . . whether the head of a deer that 
by ase ia more tpHUed may be brought again to be more 
branched. Boom, Nat Hist, 1 757. 

spittent. An obsolete past participle of apit^, 
spittet^ (spit'Or), n. [? apiV + -cri.] 1. One 
who puts meat on a spit. — 2. A young deer 
whose antlers are spitted; a brocket or pricket, 
spitter*^ (spit'^r), M. [< apit^ 4- -cri.] One who 
spits, or ejects saliva from the mouth. 
spminfiT (spit'ing), n, [Verbal n. of apit^y w.] 
1. The act or practice of expectoration. — 2. 
An ippearance seen on the surface of silver 
which lias been melted in considerable quan- 
tity and then allowed to cool slowly, protuber- 
ances like miniature volcanic cones being 
formed just as the surface of the metal begins 
to solidify, through the orifices of which oxygen 
gas escapes, sometimes with sufficient viofence 
to throw out bits of the molten metal. This is 
frequently seen in the cupellation of silver in the large 
way. The same phenomenon is exhibited by melted plat- 
inum, which, like silver, absorbs oxygen when melted, and 
gives it off again on cooling. Also called sprouting.— 
Spitting of blood. Same as henwpiyida (which seeX 
spitting-snake (spit^ing-snak), n. A venomous 
serpent of the family Najidspy Sepedon hiemacha- 
tea of South Africa, This snake, when irritated, has 
the habit of emitting in spray the poisonous saliva which 
has dribbled from its fangs. 

spittle^ (spit'l), n. [Formerly also apcttle; a 
var. of HpattlCy conformed to the verb: see, 
apattleAf v.] The mucous substance se- 
creted by the salivary glands; saliva; saliva 
ejected from the mouth. 

Owre men, moued with greatc hope and hunger of golde, 
beganne ageine to swalowe downe Iheyr apetUe. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 118). 

The Priests abhorre the Sea, as wherein Nllus dieth ; 
and salt is fortdden them, which they call Typhous ttpittle. 

Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 572. 
To Ilok the spittle of. Hee lick. 

8plttle2t, See spitnl. 

spittle*^ (spit'l), n. [< MK. spy telle; dim. of 
1. A kind of small spade. — 2. A spade- 
like implement with a shobt handle, used in put- 
ting cakes into an oven. [Prov. Eng.] 
spiAle^ (spit'l), V. f. [< spittle^, w.] To dig or 
stir with a small spade. [Prov. Eng.] 
spittle-fly (spit'l-fli), n. A spittle-insect, 
spittle-insect (8pit'l-in"sekt), n. Any one of 
several different horaopterous insects of the 
family CercopidWy as species of Jphf'ophora, 
JjCpyroniay and rtyelna; a spit-bug or froghop- 
per. The larvao and pupie live upon plants, enveloping 
and entirely concealing themselves within u mass of 
frothy material which they secrete, sometimes called 
tnad‘tipitUe or frog-spit and cuckoospit. See cut under 
froghopper. 

spittle-of-the-staxs (spit'l-pv-the-starz'), n. 
Bee NoaUtc, 2. 

spittly (spit'li), a. [< apittle^ + -//i.] Con- 
taining or resembling spittle ; slimy, 
spittoon (spi-ibn'), w. [Irreg. < apit^ 4 -oow.] 
A vessel for receiving what is spit from the 
mouth; especially, a round vessel of metal, 
earthenware, or porcelain, made in the form of 
a funnel at the top, and having a bowl-shaped 
compartment beneath, which may be partly 
filled with water; a cuspidor. 

A gentleman with his hat on, who amused himself by 
spitting alternately into the spittoon at the right hand side 
of the stove and the spittoon on the loft. 

Dickens^ Martin Chuzzlewit, xvi. 

spit-venom (spit'ven'^'om), w. [< apit^ 4* ven- 
om, Cf. apit-poiaon.'] Poisonous expectoration. 
[Rare.] 

The spit-venom of their poisoned hearts breaketh out to 
the annoyance of others. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, V. li. § 2. 

spitz (spits), n, [< G. spitZy also apitzhundy a 
Pomeranian dog, so called from its pointed 
muzzle; < apitzcy a point: see spU^.'] A spitz- 
dog. 

Spitz-dog (spits'dog), n, [A half translation of 
G. apitzhundy a Pomeranian dog, < apiizcy a point, 
4 hundy a dog, = E. hound.'] A variety of dog, 
so called from the pointed muzzle ; a Pomera- 
nian dog. See Pomeranian. 

S^tzflubs (spits'flOt), w. [< G. apitzCy a point, 
4 E. flute^,] In organ-huildingy a stop having 
c<mical pipes of metal, which give a thin, some- 
what reedy tone. 

Spitzkasten (spits'khs-ten), n. [G., < apitzey a 
point, 4- kasteny a chest: see cheats. ] In tnin- 
ytgy a pointed box ; a V-vat ; a German word 
frequently used by writers in English on ore- 
dressing. 
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8pisa (spl^zK), n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 1828), < Gr. 
<nriC«, a flneh, < airiieiVy pipe, cnirp. Cf . apink^.] 
A genus of fringilline birds, including a number 
of types, and hence variously limited, (at) I’hat 
genus of painted finches of which the common indigo-blrd 
of the United States is the typo : synonymous with Passe- 
fina or Hortulanus of Vieillut and Cyanoepiza ot Baird. 
See cut under indigo-bird, (ft) Now employ^ for the silk- 
buntings. of which the common dickcissel or black-throat- 
ed bunting, S. americana, is the type : synonymous with 



Dickcissel {Sptza amertcana). 


Buxpiza. The male is 6f inches long, 10^ in extent of wings ; 
the plumage is sniootli and compact ; the upper parts nrc 
grayish-brown, streaked with black on the back ; the low- 
er are whitish, shaded with gray, tinged with bright yellow 
on the breast, and marked with a large black throat- patch ; 
the edge of the wing is yellow ; the lesser and middle cov- 
erts are bright-chestnut; the lower eyelid is wliite, the su- 
perciliary stripe yellow, and the bill dark horn-blue. 'Fhe 
female is slmifar, but plainer, being less tinged with yellow, 
and having no black throat-patch, but a few black inaxil 
lary or pectoral streaks. This bunting is widely but irreg- 
ularly distributed in the United States, especially in the 
eastern half, abounding in some districts, but seldom or 
never seen In others apparently as eligible. It nests on the 
ground or in a low bush, and lays four or five plain pale- 
greenish eggs (rarely speckled). The nuptial male has u 
uaint monotonous ditty, three notes of which arc ren- 
ered in the name dickcissel— -a word which originated in 
Illinois, and crept into print in or about 1876. 
SpizaStUS ( spi-za'e-tus), w . [N J j. J Viei 1 1 ot , J H 1 6 ) , 
<Gr.<T7r/Ca, a finch {aoo Spiza)y'¥ aerd^y an cajole.] 
A Kf'iuis of Faleonidiv. inchniing hawks or small 
eagles having the feet feathered to the liases 
of the toes, the tail square or little roundeii, 
the wings short and rounded, and the head, in 
the typical species, with a long occipital cj'est. 
The genus is sometimes restricted to such birds as the 
crested eagle of Brazil, S. rnanduyti or S. ornatus; in a 
wider sense, it includes 12 or more speeies of (’entral and 
South America, Africa, India and the Indu-Maluvnn re- 
gion, Celebes, Formosa, and Japan. Also Spizaetos. 
Spizella (spi-zel'a), w. [NL. (Bonaparte, 18H2), 
\Spiza + dim. -vlla.] A genus of small Amer- 
ican finches or sparrows, the chipping-spar- 
rows, having the wings pointed, the tail lung 
and emarginate, the hack streaked, and t he un- 
der parts not streaked in the adult, it includes 
soverwof the most familiar sparrows of the Uiiitod Slates, 
as the chippy or chi])-bird, S. socialis or domcstica ; tlie 
lleld-sparrow, S. agresiis or pusUla; tlie tree-Hparruw, S. 
morUicola ; tlie clay-colored bunting and Brewer’s hunt- 
ing, S. pallida and S. breweri; and the hlack-cliiniied spar- 
row, S. atriffviaris. See cut under field-sparrow. 

SpizellinaB (spi-zo-H'ne ), w. pi. [NL., < Spizella 
4- -inse.] A subfamily of Fringillidiey contain- 
ing a large number of small spotted and streaked 
sparrows. None of those which occur in the 
United States have any red, bine, or orange 
colors. S. F. Bairdy 185S. 
spizelline (spi-zel'in), a. [< Spizella 4 -ine'^J] 
Resembling or related to the chipping-sparrow; 
of or pertaining to the SpizelVnue. 
spizine (spi'zin), a. [< Sjtiza + -itie^-] Re- 
sembling or related to the finches or buntings 
of the genus Spiza. 

SplachneSB (splak'ne-e), n. pi. [NL., < Splaeh- 
num 4 -f*T.] A tfib<^ of bryaceous mosses, 
named from the genus Splachnuni, Also Spluch- 
neiy Splaehnacea'. 

Splacnmim (splak'num), n, [NL. (Linneens, 
l7.'i3), < Gr. a7rhi}';(v(n>, some cryptogamons 
plant.] A genus of bryaceous mosses, giving 
name to tlie tribe ASplaeJniese. They are loosely cea- 
pitose, mostly animal plants, with soft, slender branches, 
which bear distant lower and tufted upper leaves, all with 
veiy loose areolatlon. The capsule is long-podicelled, 
small oval or short-cylindrical, provided with a peristome 
of sixteen linear orange-colored teeth. There are 6 N orth 
American species. 

splaief, t\ .An old spelling of splay. 
splanadet, W. Same as eaplanade, 
splanchnapophysial (splangk^na-po-fiz'i-al ), 
a. [< aplanetinapophyaia 4- -«/.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a splanchiiapophysis. 
SplandmapophyslB (splangk-na-pof 'i-sis), n . ; 
pi. aplanchnapophyaea (-sez). [NL., < Gr. arrUyx- 
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vovy pl. (Tir^yxvay viscera, 4- air6^i^y an off- 
shoot: see apophyaia.] An apop^sis or out- 
growth of a vertebra on the opposite side of the 
vertebral axis from a neurapopnysis, and inclos- 
ing or tending to inclose some viseus. See cut 
under hypapophyaia. 

splanclmic (splangk'nik), a. and w. [< Gr. 
air'^yxviKdgy pertaining to the viscer^ < an^yx- 
voVy pl. air'Xdyxvay viscera, bowels.] I, a. Or or 
pertaining to the viscera or entrails ; visceral ; 
Intestinal; enteric.— splanchnic cavities, the vis- 
ceral cavities of the body. —Splanchnic musoulatiure, 
the muscles of the splanchnopleuro ; that one of the two 
chief layers of ccelomatiu muscles which surrounds the 
alimeutary canal : contrasting with somatic musculature, 
or the muscles of the soniatopleure. - Splanchnic nerves, 
three nerves from the thoracic sympathetic ganglia— the 
first or great, the second lesser or small, and the third 
smallest or inferior. The first goes to the semilunar gan- 
glion, tlie second to the cceliac plexus, the third to the re- 
nal and cceliac plexuses.— -Splanchnic wall, the splanch- 
nopleure. 

ll. n. A splanchnic nerve, 
splanclmocoele (splangk'no-sel), w. [< Gr. 
GTr'/^ayxvoVy pl. oTrhiyxvay the viscera, 4 /coZAof, 
hollow.] A visceral cavity; specifically, the 
visceral cavity of a hrachiopod, an autenor di- 
vision of which is ‘the braeniocoele or brachial 
chamber, and the lateral parts of the posterior 
division of which are the pleurocooles. 
splanchnographer (Splangk-nog'ra-f^'r), n. [< 
a}>lanchnograp/t-y 4 -crl.] One who describes 
viscera ; a writer on splanchnography. 
splanclinographlical (splangk-no-graf'i-kal), a. 
[< aplanchnograph-y + -ie-al.] Descriptive of 
viscera; pertaining to splanchnography. 
splanchnography (splangk-nog'ra-fi), n. [< 
Gr. pl. onmyxvay viscera, 4 < 

'jfiiKjniv, write.] Descriptive splanchnology; a 
description of or a treatise on viscera, 
splanchnological (splangk-no-loj'i-kal), a. [< 
spfanchnolofpy 4 -ic^al.] Of or pertaining to 
splanchnology. 

splanchnologdst (splangk-nol'o-jist), //. [< 

apian chnolog-y 4 -isf.] One who is versed in 
spluncliiioJogy. 

splanchnolOCT (splangk-nol'o-ji). n. [< Gr. 
GTTAdyxvoVy pl. GiTiiayxi^ay viscera, 4 -'/oyioy < 
yc/Vy speak: see -ology.] The sum of scientific 
knowledge concerning viscera, 
splanchnopleura (snlangk-no-plo'ra), w.; pl. 
.^planchnoplcurm (-re). [NL, : see splanchno- 
pleure.] Same as aplanvhnoplvnre. 
splanchnopleural (splangk-no-plO'ral), a. [< 
splanch nopleure + -al.] Forming the walls of 
viscera; constituting or pertaining to the 
splanchnopleure. 

splanchnopleure (splangk'no-plor), n. [< NL. 
splanclmopleuray < (tr. a7r'A.d} x'^oVy pl. air'/d'} xva^ 
viscera, 4 7r/ec/m, the side.] Tlie inner or vis- 
ceral layer of mesoderm, formed by the split- 
ting of tlie mesoblast, separated from the soma- 
topleiire by the perivisceral space, coelomatic 
cavity, or cceloma. it is formed in those animals 
whoso germ becomes four-layered in the above manner, 
and then constitutes the musculature and connective tis- 
sue of the intestinal tract and its annexes - the lining 
epithelium being derived from the hypoblast. 1'hus, the 
connective tissue and miisculai* substance of the lungs, 
liver, kidneys, etc., and the thickness of the walls i t the 
stuinach, bowels, etc., are all splanchnopleural. The term 
is contrasted with somaUtpleure. 

splanclmopletiric (splangk - no - plo ' rik), a. 
[< aplanchnoplcure 4 -ic.] Same us aplanvhno- 
pleural. FoateVy Elements of Embryology, i. 2. 
SplanclinOBkeletal (splangk-no-skcl'c-tal), a. 
[< apUmehnoskelefou 4 -n/.] Skchdal or hard, 
as apart of a visens ; forming a part of, or relat- 
ing to, the splanchnoskelctoii. 
splanchnoskeleton (sphingk-no-skel'c-tqn), n. 
[NL., < Gr. ])l. viscera, 4 

OKt’/ETov, skeleton.] Tlie splanchnic or vis- 
ceral skeleton ; those h:ird parts of the body, 
collectively considered, which are developed 
in special relation with the viscera, and serve to 
support or contain them. Much are teeth, branchial 
ardies, trucheal rings, honelcts of the cyolijill and heart, 
penis-bones, etc. Tlie term originated with Cams, 1828, 
and acquired currency through Owen and otliers. Its dif- 
ference of ineaiiing from sclrroskdetmi Is not clear in all 
its applications, 

splanchnotomical (splangk-no-tom'i-kal), a. 
[< splanchnotom-t/ 4 -ic-al.] Anatomicar in re- 
spect of the viscera ; of or pertaining to splanch- 
iiotoniy. 

Splancimotoiny (splangk-not'o-mi), n. [< Gr. 
GTrMyxyoVy pl. ffTT/lri} viscera, 4 -ropia. < Ttp- 
vHVy rafittv. cut.] Dissection of the viscera; 
the anatomy of the viscera: more commonly 
called visceral avatomy. 

splash, (splash), V. [A var. of plaali^y with un- 
orig. 8y regarded as intensive; perhaps sug- 



splMh 

be ajppar. relation otmnaah to masK^J] 

. trims, 1, To spatter or bespatter, as with 
water, water and mud, or any other liquid. 

Id carving a partridge I tpkuhed her with gravy from 
head to foot Sydney Smith, To Francia Jeffrey, 1806. 

2. To dash or throw about in splotches: as, to 
splash dirty water on one. — 8, To accomplish 
with splashing or plashing. 

The stout, round'Stemed little vessel ploughed and Splay^ (Bpla), n. 
ej^hed its way up the Hudson, with great noise and lit 
tie progress. Irvinff, Knickerbocker, p. 179. 

4. To ornament with splashed decoration. sByn. 

1 and 2. SpUl, etc. See dapi. 

n. infrans. 1. To dabble or spatter about 
in water or other liquid ; dash or spatter water 
about. 

It is in knowledge as in swinuniug ; he who flounders 
and epicDthee on the surface makes more noise, and attracts 
more attention, than the peartdiver who quietly dives in 
quest of treasures to the bottom. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 211. 

2. To fall with or make a plashing sound. 

The heavy burden splashed in the dork blue waters. 

Seatt, Rob Roy, xxxi. 

Splashing fremitUB, fremitus caused by succusslon. 
splash (splash), n, [< splash, 1. Water or 
other liquid thrown upon anything. — 2. Anoise 
or effect as from water or mud thrown up or 
dashed about. 

'J'he splash and stir 

Of fountains spouted up and showering down. 

Tennyson, I*rinccs8, 1. 

8, A spot of dirt or oilier discoloring or dis- 
figuring matter; a blot ; a daub. 

Her rRachel’s) very mode of writing is complex, nay, is 
careless, incondite ; with dashes and splashes, . . . with 
involutions, ubruptnesses. whirls, and tortuosities. 

Carlyle, Varnhagen von Ruse's Memoirs. 
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The cok oonfaneth amysent oupide 
When he his gsmmy tail begynneih tsiay, 

PaUadius, HufbomErte (B. B. T. S.X p. 28. 
To tpUyen out hire leves on brede 
igeyn the lunne. 

Lydgate, Oomplaint of the Black Knight, L 88. 
2. To dislocate, as a horse’s shoulder. — 8. In 
arch,, to slope ; form with an oblique angle, as 
the jambs or sides of a window. See the noun. 

l<splay\ 0 .] 1. Spread; flare. 
By hammering in the comers of a bit, care should be 
taken to preserve the mlay throughout to the extremity, 
by properly inclining the face of me hammer. 

Morgana, Mining Tools, p. 49. 

2. In arch., a sloped surface, or a surface which 
makes an oblique angle with another, as when 
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S. HI humor; molaneholf ; low itpiriti. 

He affected to complain either of the Sipleen or Ills 
Memory. Congreve, Way of the World, L 6. 

Such [melanoholic faooyl as now and then presents it- 
eelf to muting, tboughtml men, when their eplrite are 
low, and the spleen hath gotten poBseealon of them. 

Bp. AUerbury, Sermons^ I. xU. 

8. Bad temper; anger; ill-will; malice; latent 
spite ; grudge : as, to vent one's spleen; a fit of 
the spleen, 

A hare-brain’d Hotspur, govern'd by a spleen. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV,., y. 2. 19. 
The Dauphin all this while, though outwardiv having 
made a Reconciliation vrith the Duke of Burgoigne. vet 
inwardly bearing a Spleen against him, intended nothing 
so much as his Destruction. Baker, Chronicles, p. 174. 

4t. A sudden impulse, fancy, or caprice; a 
whim. 

A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 907. 

St. Mood; disposition. 


a a s 

Plan of Portal of Notre Dame, Paris, sss, Splays. 

the opening through a wall for a door or win- 
dow widens from the position of the door or 
window proper toward the face of the wall. A 
large chamfer is called a splay. 

Among the most marked of these [defects in design of 
facade of Rheims Cathedral] is the projection of the great 

E ortal jambs, with their archivolts, beyond the faces of the 
uttresses, and the continuation of the iplays to the outer 
faces of the jambs, so that those of the adjoining portals 
almost meet in a sharp edge. 

C. II. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 110. 

3. In fort., the outward widening of an embra- 
sure from the mouth toward the exterior of the 
parapet. See enihrasnre. -Bnlay out, an inclined 

4. A spot or plash of color strongly differing 

Uwder, g^erallv the finest rfeedlour,^8ed by j awkward. ^ splay-foot, ^lay-moum. 

women to whiten theirnecks andfaces.-6. A 

shad-wash. unhandy, and infelicitous. 

Bplash-boaxd (splash bdrd), n. A guard of M. Arrwld, Literature and Dogma, Pref. 

wood, or an iron frame covered with leather, gplay^f (spla), v. t. [A var. of spay^, prob. by 
in front of a wheeled vehicle or a sleigh, to confusion with .vpZdyi.] Sameas^jpay. Shak., 
protect the occupants from the splashing of the M. for M., ii. 1. 243. 

horses’ feet; a dash-board or dasher. Theguai-d splayed (splad), a. [< splayt + Hav- 

placed over a wheel (on a passenger railroad-car, at the fna- « anbiv form • urduv ‘ 
ends of the steps to protect them froin dirt thrown by the / aTx’ .. 

wheels) is also sometimes called a splash-board. Also splRyfir (®P'®' itle^manuf, a segment 

eplash-wing. of a Cylinder used as a mold for curved tiles, as 

He filled the glass and put it on the eplash hoard of the ridge- or hip-tilos, drain-tiles, etc. 
wagonette. IT. Riaclr, In f’ar Locliaber, xix. Splay-foot (spla'ffit), n. and a. [< splay^ 4* 

splaslier (splash'^ir), n. [< splash + 1. I. w. Abroad flat foot turned more or 

Une who or that which splasues. Hpecifically less outward, a splay-foot may be only coarse or un- 


May well abate 


H^l^ my presence 


e over-merry spleen. 

SheUc., T. of the S., Ind., 1. 187. 


They [the Presbyterians] came to that Spleen at last 
that they wonld rather enthral themselves to the King 
again than admit their own Brethren to share in their ' 
llb( 


— 2. That which is splashed; a contrivance 
to receive splashes that would otherwise deface 
the thing protected, (a) A guard placed over loco- 
motive-wheels to protect persons on the engine or the 
machinery from the wheels, or from wet or dirt thrown 
up by them, (b) A guiu^ over a wheel to prevent the 


comely, but In extreme cases it amounts to the deformity 
known as talipes valgus, a kind of clubfoot, 
n. a. Having splay-feet; splay-footed. 

Tho’ still some traces of our rustic vein 
And spUiy-foat verse remain’d and will remain. 

Pope, Imitation of Horace, Epistle 1, 1. 271. 


splashes from entering the vehicle, or to protect the gar- gplay-fOOted (spla'ffit^ed), a, FEarlv mod. E. 

^^>i^n>U;o.splaylfoot+^.Jl Havi^ 
splay-feet. 

Same as sjdash- 


Salutea from a splay-footed witch, . . . 
i'roaking of ravens, or the screech of owls. 

Are not so boding mischief. 

Ford, Broken Heart, v. 1. 


protect 

may be splashed. 

splash-wing (splash 'wing), n. 
oo’ard, 

splashy (splash'i), a. [< splash + -f/i.] Full 

of dirty water; wet; wet and muddy; plashy. -x a ^ n i 

“1M-KSn="!Kr.“S:rS&, 

‘fife ^ (t)o “t: 

split ; splay ; extend ; spread out. Dryden, £ of Persius's Satlrei^ 1. lie. 

^ttftethatpyke. Bobaes BooAr (E. E. T. S.X p. 266 . gplay-mOUthed (spla'moutht), a. Having a 
. Pitehe it not downwarde, splay-mouth ; malwg the month splay, as in a 

Nori^i/aftc it not to flatte. r 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (B. E. T. S.), p. 48. ^ \ 

/ 1 i \ „ A A • i. u I .. 1 These solemn, spfay-moutb’d gentlemen, Madam, says I, 

SPlatCll (splacn), n. and v. A variant of splotch, only do it to improve in naturu philosophy, 
splatter (splat'Cr), v. i. and t. [Prob. a var. of To^nBrovm, works, fl. 271. {Davies.) 

spatter, like splutter as related to sputter. Ct spleen (splen), n. [< ME. tmlene, splen, < OF. 

splat."] To make a noise, as in dashing water esplen, c^lein, esplain, esplien, csplene = It. 


berty. Milton, Atis. to Salmaslus. 

In the Bpleent, in low spirits ; out of sorts ; in ill humor. 
—On the epleent, on the impulse of the moment; sud- 
denly; impiusively. 

Wordes which seid are on the splene. 

In faire langage poynted ful plesantlye. 

Politieal Poems, etc. (ed. FurnivaH), p. 62. 

spleen (splen), v. [< spleen, n.] I. trans. 1. 
To deprive of the spleen ; extirpate tho spleen 
of. Animals subjected to this operation tend to become 
fat, and may live for an indefinite period apparently in 
perfect health. 

Animals spleened grow salacious. Arbuthnot 

2f. To anger ; annoy. Roger North, Examen, 
p. 326. — 3t. To dislike; hate. 

Sir ’T. Wentworth epleen'd the bishop for offering to 
bring his rival into favour. 

Bp. Racket, Abp. Williams, II. 88. (Davies.) 

u, intrans. To have a loathing; become dis- 
gusted. [Kare.] 

It is fairly sickenin’ ; I spleen at it. 

It. T. Cooke, The Congregationalist, Jan. 1, 1886. 

spleenativet, a. An obsolete form of splen i- 
tivc, 

spleenfal (splen'ffil), a. l< spleen + -ful.] Full 
of or displaying spleen ; angry; peevish; fret- 
ful; melancholy; hy]>ochondriacal; splenetic. 
Myself have calm'd their spleenful mutiny 
Shak., 2 1 

spleenfally (splen 'fiil-i), adv. 
manner. 

spleenish (sple'nish), a. [Formerly also, erro- 
neously, splcnish; < spleen + -4sh^.] Spleeny; 
affected with spleen ; arising from disordered 
spleen; ill-natured. 

But here yourselves you must engage 
Somewhat to cool your spleenish rage. 

Drayton, Nymphidla. 

spleenishly (sple'nish-li), adv. In a spleenish 
maimer. Jmp, Diet. 

spleenishness (sple'uish-nes), n. The state of 
Deing spleenish. Jmp. Diet. 

spleenitiyet, a. An obsolete form of splenitine, 

spleenless (splen'les), a. [< spleen + dess,] 
Having no spleen; hence, free from anger, ill 
humor, malice, spite, or the like; kind; gentle. 

A spleenless wind so stretcht 
Her wings to waft us. Chapman, Odyssey, xii. 247. 

bf' 


itiny. 
ilen. VI., ill. 2. 128. 

In a spleenful 


about ; splash ; cast or scatter about. 

Dull prose-folk T^tin splatter. 

Burns, To William Simpson. 

splatter-dash (splat 'Cr-dash), n. An uproar; 
a bustle. [Colloq.] 

Splatterda W68 ( splat ' (^r-dash-ez) , n . pi. Same 
as sjmtter dashes. 

splaiter-faced ( splat ' er-f ast) , a . Broad- or flat- 
faced. 

Oh, lawk ! 1 dec lare I be all of a tremble ; 

My mind it misgives me about Sukey Wimble^ 

A splatter-faced wench, neither civil nor nimble 1 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, I. iv. (song). 

splay^ (spla), e. t. [< ME. splayen, splaien, 
spleymi ; by apheresis from display: see dis- 
play,] If. display; unfold; spread out; 
hence, to cut up ; carve : as, to ^lay a fish. 


splene, < L. splen, < (^r. ==: L. lien (for orig. 

*sjdien) = Skt. plihan (for orig. ^splihan), the 
spleen.] 1. A non-glandular, highly vascular 
organ which is situated in the abdomen, on 
the left side, in connection with the digestive 
organs, and in which the blood undergoes cer- 
tain modifications in respect of its corpuscles. 
This viscus has no proper secretion and no excretoiy 
duct, and in these respects agrees with the thyroief, 
thymus, and adrenal boaies. In man the spleen is of an 
oblong flattened form, dark livid-red in color, soft and 
friable in texture, and extremely vascular. It lies in the 
left hypochondriac region, capping the cardiac end of the 
stomach. The spleen has been supposed to be the seat 
of various emotions. Its enlargement or induration, un- 
der malarial poisoning, is known as agus-oake. See out 
under panoreos. 

1 thought their spleens would break ; they laugh’d us aU 
Out of the room. Beau, and Fl., Maid's Tra^^y, lit 2. 


splen pulp), n. 
The proper sub- 
stance of the 
spleen, contain- 
ed in the areoles 
of the trabecu- 
lar {issue of that 
organ, forming 
a soft mass of 
a dark reddish- 
brown color, like 
grumoiis blood. 
Also splenic pulp 
or tissue. 

spleen-Bickt, a. 

Splenetic. Lev- 
ins. 

Bpleen-Btone 

?splen'stdn), n. 
Same ABjade^ or 
n&phrite. 

spleenwort 

(8plen'w6rt), n. 



Spleenworts. 

I, frond of AMpteniumtSetuum; %tntA 
of AtpUninm Adtantum-nigrum i %, 
ftond of AspUnium stpientricnmle. 



i^lMttwort 

Any fern of the genus Aiplenhm, The ebot^ 
sfiiMnwort li A, the mudenheir ipleenwort » 

iT Triekonwn$t; the wall-rue n^leenwort it A. Buta-fnu- 

l< 8plmi + -pi.] Pull of 
) Angry; peevlfh; 
ImpetuouB. 

The heart and harbour’d tlioiwhts of 111 make traitors, 
Not tpUenp speeches Fletcher, Valentlnlan, 11. 8. 

(b) Melancholy, or subject to fits of melancholy; affected 
with nervous complaints. 

aplegett, W. [Appar. an erroneous form of 
})leaget^ A wet cloth for washing a sore. 

IHct. 

splenadenoma (sple-nad-e-no'mh)^ n. [NL., < 
Gr. spleen, + NL. adenomayCi, v.] Hyper- 


its region. 


splenalgic (sple-narjik), a, [< splenalgia + 
-/(?.] ASected mth splenalgia; having pain in 
the spleen or splenic region, 
splenalgy (sple-narji), w. Same as splenalgia. 
splenativet, a. Bee splenitive. 

Splenauxe (sple-n&k'se), w. [< Gr. oTrXi^v, the 
spleen, + av^?} = ah^rioig, increase, amplifloa- 
tion: seeauxesi#.] Enlargement of the spleen. 
Splencnlar (spleng'ku-lllr), a, [< spUmculc + 
-rtr3.] Having the character of a splenculus; 
pertaining to a splenculus. 
splencule (spleng'kul), n. [< NL. splenculus.'i 
A splenculus or splenule. 
splencu^B (spieng'ku-lus), n . ; pi. splencuU (-11). 
[NL., dim. of L. splen, < Gr. spleen : see 

upleen,'] A little spleen; an accessory or sup- 
plementary spleen; a splenule; a lionculus. 
Such splenic bodies are frequently found in as- 
sociation or connection with the spleen proper, 
splendencyt (splen 'den-si), n. [< 8pUmden{t) 
+ -oy.] Splendor. Machin, Dumb Knight, i. 
{Davies,) 

splendent (splen'dent), a, [h’ormerly also splen- 
(la fit; =± OF. esplerident = 8p. Pg. esplendenie 
It. splendentCf < L. spl€tid€n(t-)s, ppr. of splcn- 
dere. Hence (< L.. splendere) also splendor, 
splendid f resplendent, etc . ] 1 . Shinin g ; resplen- 
dent; beaming with light ; specifically, in c«- 
tom,, mineral,, etc., having a very bright me- 
tallic luster; reflecting light intensely, as the 
elytra of some beetles, or the luster of galena. 
Compare iridescent. 

But what talke I of these, when brighter starres 
Darken their ejHendavi beauty with the scarres 
Of this Insatiate shine? 

Ti'mee' WhUtU (13. E, T. 8.), p. 00, 
A epteiulent sun shall never set. 

B. Joneon, Entertainment at Theobalds. 

2. Very consincuous; illustrious. 

Divers great and splendent fortunes. 

Sir //. WoUon, Reliquiae, p, (HJ. 

splendid (splen'did), a, [< F. splendidc = Sp. 
espUndido = Pg. esplendido = It. splendido, < L. 
splendidm, shining, brilliant, < splendere, shine : 
see 1. Binning; brilliant; specifi- 

cally, in entom,, having bnlliant metallic col- 
ors; splendent. — 2. Brilliant; dazzling; gor- 
geous; sumptuous: as, a splendid palace; a 
splendid procession. 

Our state of splendid vassalage. Milton, F. L. , ii. 2lb2. 

Indeede the entertainment is very splendid, and not un- 
reasonable, considering the excellent manner of dressing 
tlieir meate, and of the service. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 27, 1644. 

3. Conspicuous; illustrious; grand; heroic; 
brilliant; noble; glorious: as, a splendid vic- 
tory; a splendid reputation. 

But man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pom- 
pous in the grave. Sir T. Browne, Uni-hurial, v. 

Wo hold that the most wonderful and splendid proof of 
genius is a great poem produced in a civilised age. 

Maeavkty, Milton. 

4. Very fine; excellent; extremely good: as, 
a splendid chance to make a fortune. [Colloq.] 

Mr. Zach distinguished himself in Astronomy at Gotha, 
where I saw his splendid Observatory lately constructed 
hy the Duke. Am Mann, in Mlis’s Letters, p. 446. 

The dessert was splendid. ... Oh ! Todgers could do it, 
when It chose. Mind that. 

Dickens, Martin Ghuzzlewit, ix. 
**8yiL 2. Magnificent, Superb, etc. Sec grand,— Z, Emi- 
remarkable, distinguished, famous. 
S^enoidioust (splen-did'i-us), a, [< splendid 
+ -i-oag.] Splendid; magnificent. [Bare.] 

A right exquisite and splendidious lady. 

B. Jonsm, Cynthia's levels, v. 3. 

splendidly (8plen'did-li), ado. In a splendid 
manner, (a) Brilliantly; gorgeously; magnificently; 
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kl«lldidne8fi (splen'did-nes), n. The eharac- 
er of being splendid; splendor; magnifleence. 
Boyle, 

BPlendiferons (splen -dif ' e • rus), a. [Irreg. < 
L. splendor, brightness, ferre = B. hear^,"] 
Splendor-bearing; splendid; brilliant; gor- 
geous. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

O tyme most ioyfull, daye most ^pUndiferuMi 
The clerenesse of heaven now apereth vnto vs. 

Bp. Bale, Enterlude of Johan Bapt. (1588). 

Where is all your gorgeous attire from Oriental climes? 
1 see the splendiferous articles arrive, and then they van- 
ish forever. C. Reade, Hard Cash, xxviil. 

splendor, splendour (spion'dor), n, [< of. 
splendeur, splendor, P. sjdcndeur = Pr. splendor 
= Sp. Pg. esplendor = It. splendorc, < L. splen- 
dor, brightness, < splendere, shine: see splen- 
dent,"] 1. Great brightness; brilliant luster: 
as, the splendor of the sun. 

A sudden splendour from behind 

Flush'd all the leaves with rich gold-green. 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 

2. Great show of richness and elegance ; mag- 
nificence; pomp; parade; grandeur; eminence; 
as, the splendor of a victory. 

Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans, found 
no better way to procure an esteem and reverence to 
them than by first procuring it to himself by splendour of 
habit and retinue. Sindh. 

A splendour of diction which more than saiisfled the 
highly raised expectation of the audience. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

3. In her. See sun in splendor, under sun. r^gyn. 

1. Refulgence, Brilliance, etc. See radiance, n — 2. Gor- 
geousness, display, showiness, renown. See grand. 

splendorons, splendrons (splen'dor-us, -drus), 
a, [< splendor 4- -ous,] Having splendor; 
bright; dazzling. 

Your beauty is the hot and splendrous sun. 

Drayton, Idea, xvi. 

Splenectomist (splo-nek'to-mist), w. [< sple- 
nectomy + -isL] One wbo has excised the 
spleen. 

splenectomy (sple-nek't^mi), n. [< Gr. ott/it/v, 
spleen, 4- Uropy, a cutting out.] In surg,, ex- 
cision of the spleen. 

SplenectOpia (sple-nek-to'pi-a), w. [NL., < (Jr. 
an/^v, spleen, 4- Iktowoc, away from a place : 
see ecUnna.] Displacement of the spleen. 

Splenetic (sple-net'ik or splen'e-tik), a. and «. 
[< ME. splenetyk, < OP. spleneiique, F. spleu^Uque 
= Bp. esplendtico = It. spl€n€tico,< LL. spleneti- 
cus, < L. splen, spleen: spleen,] 1, a, 1. Of 

or pertaining to the spleen; splenic. — 2. Affect- 
ed with spleen ; ill-humored ; peevish ; fretful ; 
spiteful. 

You humour me when I am sick, 

Why not when I am genetic t 

Pope, Irnit. of Horace, 1. vll. 6. 
~SyiL 2. Sulky, Morose, etc, (see sullen), irritable, pettish, 
waspish, snappish, cross, crusty, testy. 

II. ti. If. The spleen. 

It Bolveth flevme, and helpeth splenetyk ; 

Digestlun it maketh, and een qiiyk. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 168. 

2. A person affected with spleen. 

The Spleneticks speak just as the Weather lets ’em- - 
They are mere talking Barometers. 

Steele, Tender Husband, iii. 1. 

Splenetical (sple-net'i-kal), a. [< splenetic, + 
-al.] Same as spleneiie. Eir H. Wotton. 

splenotically (sple-net'i-kal-i). adr. In a mo- 
rose, ill-humored, or splenetic manner. 

splenetivef, «. An obsolete form of splenitive. 

Splenia. n. Plural of splenium, 

Splenial (sple'ni-al), a, and w. [< Gr. an’kyviov^ 
a bandage, compress.] I, a. In zool. and anat, ; 
(a) Acting like a splint or clasp; having the 
character of a splenial : noting one of the tiieces 
of the compound ramus of the lower jaw or many 
vertebrates below raaramals. {b) Of or per- 
taining to th€^ splenium of the brain ; as, the 
sjdenial border of the corpus callosum. Bee 
splenium. (c) Of or pertaining to a splenius: 
as, the splenial muscles of the neck. 

II. n. The splenial element of the compound 
mandible of a vertebrate below a mammal, it 
is a bunc- of various shape in different animals, as birds, 
■ » — applie”" . 


qdenologloal 

laisest one of tliree txranobee of the odiac ajdi. Bee out 
under panerioe.— Bplenle OonnUKfiBS. See UalpiohUM 
eomaefw, under oomeo/e.— j^lsnlo flBV«r. Same aa 
malignant antAreuB (which see, under anfkra«).— BplmlC 
liexiire. Bee yiftrure.— Splenic hernia, protrusion of 



the lymphatic glands at the bilnm, and ending In the tho- 
racic duct.— Splenic nerves, nerves of the spleen derived 
from the solar plexus and the pneumogastric nerve.— 
Splenic plexne. see pfocus. — Splenic pulp or tlesue. 
Same as mfern-^p.— Splenic veins, veins which con- 
vey from the spleen to the portal vein the blood which has 
been modified in character in the spleen. 

Splenical (splen'i-kal), a. [< splenic 4- -al.] 
Same as splenic. [Karo.] 
splenicnlus (splf-nik'u-lus), w.; pi. spleniculi 
(-li). [NL.,dim.*of L. iqden, spleen: see spleen,] 
A splenculus. 

splsniif n. Plural of splenius, 
splenisation, n. Bee splen ization. 
spleniserrate (sple-ni-ser'at), a, [< NL. spleni- 
us 4* serratus,] Consisting of, represented by, 
or pertaining to the spleiiii and serrati muscles 
of the back: as, the spleniserrate group of mus- 
cles. Voues and Shute^ 1887. 
spleniserrator (sple^m-se-ra'tor), w.; pi. sple- 
yiiserratores (-ser-a-to'rez). [NL. : see spleniscr- 
rate,] The spleniserrate muscles, collectively 
considered as a muscular group, forming the so- 
called “ third layer’’ of the muscles of the back, 
composed of the splenius capitis, splenius colli, 
serratus posticus superior, and serratus posticus 
inferior. Coues and Shute, 1887. 
splenishf, a. An obsolete erroneous spelling 
of spleenish. 

splenitic (sple-nit'ik), a, [< splenitis + -tr.] 
inflamed, as tfie spleen ; affected with splenitis, 
splenitis (sple-ni'tis), n. [NL., <L. splm, < Gr. 
mvTiyv, spleen, 4- -itis. Cf. Or. cnAipfirt^j fern, 
adj., of the spleen.] Inflammation of the 
spleen. 

splenitive (splen'i-tiv), a, [Also splenative, 
ami formerly spleenative, spleenitive, sx>lenctire ; 
irreg. < L. splen, spleen, 4- -it-ive,] If. That 
acts or is fitted to act on the spleen. 

Whereby my two cunning philogophers were driueii to 
Rtudie Galen anew, and seeke s^ilenatiue simples to purge 
their popular patients of the opinion of their olde tradi- 
tions and custom es. Nashc, Fierce Fenllesse, p. 78. 
2. Splenetic; fiery; passionate; irritable. 

For, though 1 am not indenitim and rash, 

Yet have I something in me dangoroua, 

Which lot thy wiaoneas fear. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 284. 
splenium (sple'ni-um), n,; pi. splenia (-ft), 
[NL., < Gr. o'rrA.Trviov, a bandage, compress.] In 
anal., the thickened and rounded free border in 
which the co^us callosum ends behind. Also 
called pad. Bee cut I, under cerebral. 
splenius (sple'ni-us), n. ; pi. splenii (-i). [NL. 
(sc. musculus), < Gr. airAriviov, a bandage, com- 
press.] A broad muscle, extending from the 
upper part of the thorax, on the back and side 
of the neck, beneath the trapezius, in man the 
apleniuB arises from the nuchal ligament and from the 
spinous processes of the seventh cervical and of the first 
six dorsal vertebree. In ascending the nock, it is divided 
into two sections— (a) the splenius capitis, inserted into 
the occipital bone beneath liie superior curved line, and 
partly into the mastoid process, and (5) the splenius colli, 
Inserted into the transverse processes of some of the upper 
cervical vertebree The splenius of each side is separated 
from its fellow by a triangular interval, ii> which the com- 
plexuB appears. The splenii together draw the head back- 
ward, and separately turn it a Tittle to one side. See out 
under tntMcfei. 

splenization (splo-ni-zu'shon), n. [< L. splen, 
spleen, + -izc 4* -afwn.] Tii pafhoL, a change ' 
produced in the lungs by inflammation, in which 
they resemble the substance of the spleen. 
Compare hepatization . Also spelled splenisa- 
tion, 

splenocele (Sple'no-sel), n. [< Gr. oTcAi^v, spleen, 
4- syA.Ti, a tumor.] A splenic tumor; a hernia 
or protrusion of the spleen, 
splenodynia (splo-no-din'i-a), n, [NL., < Gr. 
oTrAyv, spleen, 4- orh' v//, pain.] Pain in the spleen, 
splenographical (sple-no-graf 'i-kal ), a, [ < splv- 
nograph-y 4- -ie,-al.] Descriptive of the spleen ; 
relating to splenography, 
splenography (sple-nog'ra-fi), w. [ < 
spleen, 4- -ypaifua, < ypat^tiv, write.] The de- 
Hc.riptivc anatomy of the spleen ; a treatise on 
the spleen. 


reptiles, and fishes — applied like a splint to the inner side 
of each ramus of the mandible, between the articular and 
the dentary elements. See cat under QaUinss. 

splenic (splen 'ik), a. [< OF. spleniquc, F. sple- 
nique = Bp. esjdenico = Pg. espleme^), splenieo = 

It. pertain- gplenoid (snle'noid), a. [< Gr. »aw\nvoaKiK, 

ing to the spleen, affected in the sple^, hypo- oT^AyvCi^yv, like the spleen, < o'KAJyv, spleen, 4- 
chondriac, <<T7r/l//i', spleen; see 8pfeen.] Of or per- iMw;, form.] Like the spleen; having the ai>- 
taiuing to the spleen ;^as, splemt^ vessels, nerves, pparanco of a spleen, or of splenic tissue or siii)- 

staiice. 

splenological (sple-no-loj 'i-kal), a, K splenol- 
iiottroe''orarterial blot^-supply of toe spleei^ln man the ag-y 4- -4c-«/.] Of or pertaining to splenology ; 



qileiiological 

relating to the stra'cture and function of the 
spleen. 

splenology (splf-nol'p-ji), n. [< Gr. 

^leen, + -Aoym, < ?Jyeiv, speak: see -ologfv.j 
The science or knowledge of the spleen ; the 
body of anatomical and physiological fact or 
doctrine respecting the structure and function 
of the spleen. 

splenomalacia (sple^n^marla'si-ft), n, [NL., 
\ Gr. (T7r/i//v, spleen^ + fiaKaKla^ softness, < //a^- 
soft.] Softening of the spleen. 

Bplenopathy (sple-nop'^thi), w. [< Gr. 07rX//v, 
spleen, + Trddof, suffering.] Disease of the 
spleen. 

Splenotomical (8i>le«-no4omM-kal), a, [< f^le- 
noUm-y + -ic-al.] Anatomical' as regards the 
spleen ; pertaining to splenotomy. 

Bplenotomy (sple-not'o-mi), n. [< Gr. 
spleen, + •TOfiiay<, rifiveiVf ra^elv, cut.] Sjile- 
nological anatomy; incision into or dissection 
of the spleen. 

Bplent (splent), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of apUnt. 

Bplenter (splen'to), ». An obsolete or dialec- 
tal form of splinter, 

Bplenule (splen 'ul), n, [< N L, ^aplenulua, dim. of 
L. spleuy < Gr. the spleen : see spleen,'] 

A splencule, or little spleen; a rudimentary 
spleen. Owen, 

Bplettet, V, Bee splat, 

BPleuchan, spleughan (splb'dhim), n, [< Gael. 

Ir. spliuchauj a pouch.] A pouch or pocket; es- 
pecially, a tobacco-pouch. 

Ye ken Jock Hornbook i' the clachan ; 

Dell mak his kingVhood in (into] a t^euehan I 

Bums, Death ana Dr. Hornbook. 

Bplioe (splis), V, t. ; pret. and pp. spUeed, ppr. 
splicing, [= OF. ^esplisser, espisser^ F. 6}A8ser 
vs 8w. mlissa = Dan. splidse, splcdse^ spleise^ 
splice, <, MD. splisserif an assimilated form of 
^splitsen, D. spUtstn^ splice ; so called with ref. 
to the splitting of the strands of the rope ; with 
formative < MD. spUttenj spUjten, D. splijten, 
split, ss MHG. sjdiaefif G. spleissen, split: see 
split. The G. splissen^ spUtzen^ splice, may be 
a secondary form of spmssen, split, and this it- 
self the source of the OF. and the D., Bw., etc., 
forms; or it may be from the D.] 1. To unite 
or join together, as two ropes or the parts of a 
rope by interweaving the strands of the ends ; 
also, to unite or join together by overlapping, 
as two pieces of timber, metal, or other mate- 
rial. ^e splice^ n. 

When the long tal& renew’d when last they met, 

Hr, and !■ uiiflniBh’d yet. 


SpUcing'Shackle. 


'h 
Spline. 

a, shaft ; b, pul- 
ley: c, spline or 
feather fitted to a 
groove in both a 
and b. 


Is tpiioed anew, 


Crabbe, Works, II. 164. 



2, To join in marriage ; marry. [Blang.] 

Alfred and I intended to be married in this wav almost 
from the first ; we never meant to be spliced in the hum- 
drum way of other people. Charlotte BronUi, Villette, xl. 

BpUoed eye. name as ei/r-spiics.— Bpllclng-Olamp. a 
clamp used to bold the ends or parts to be spliced.— TO 
•plloe the main-brace. See main-brace. 

Bplice (Bplis), n, [< sjtlice, tr.] 1. The joining 
together of two rope s or parts of a rope by in- 
terweaving part of the untwisted strands of 
each, or the union so effected. The short spliee is 
used for a rope 
where it is not 
to pass through 
blocks. The tor^ 
splice or round 
is mado by 
unlaying the ends 
of ropes that are to 
be Joined together 
and following the 
lay of one rope with 
a strand of the 
other until all the 
strands are used, 
and then neatly tucking <ho ends through the strands so 
that the size of the rope will not be changed. This occu- 
pies a great extent of rope, but by the three joining being 
hxed at a distance from one another the increase of bulk is 
diminished, hence it is adapted to run through the sheave- 
hole of a block, etc. The eye-sjAiee or ring-spAiee forms a 
sort of eye or circle at the end of a rope, and is used for 
^llcing lit thimbles, etc. See out under eye-spAiee. 

2, The junction of two pieces of wood or 
metal by overlapping and bolting or otherwise 
fastening the ends; a scarf. Bee cut under 
scar/f 2 . 

B^lice-grafting (splls'gr&f^ting), n. See grqft- 

Bpuce-piece (splls'pis), n. On a railway, a fish- 
plate or break-joint plate used where two rails 
come together, end to end. 

splicer (spli's^jr), ». [< splice 4* -erl.] One 
who splices ; also, a tool used in splicixig. 

Bplicillg-fld (spli'sing-fid), n. JVduf., a tapered 
wooden pin or marunspike used to open the 


Splices of Ropes. 

a, short splice ; b, long splice ; e, eye-splice. 
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strands of a roM in splioing. It is sometimes 
driven by a mallet eaued a eonmander, E, B, 
Knight, 

Bplidng-liamilier (spli'sing-ham^er), n, A ham- 
mer with a face on one end and a point on the 
other, used in splioing. 

E. B, Knight, 

splicing-sliackle (spli'- *^»**^oj 
sing-snak^l), n, A 
shackle in the end of a 
length of chain around which the end of a rope 
is taken and spliced when the chain and cable 
are to be secured together, 
splindert. v. See mintery v, 
spline (splin), n, [Crngin obscure.] 1. In mach.y 
a rectangular piece or key fitting into a groove 
in the hub of a wheel, and a sim- 
ilar groove in a shaft, so that, 
while the wheel may slide endwise 
on the shaft, both must revolve to- 
gether. See cut under 
— 2. A fioxilile strip of wood or 
hard rubber used by draftsmen 
in laying out broad sweeping 
curves, especially in railroad 
• work. The spline has a narrow groove 

on its upper edge to which can be anywhere attach^ the 
projecting finger of the heavy weight which keeps it in 
any desired position while the curve is being drawn, 
spline (splin), V, t, [< spline, n,] To fit with a 
BpUne. 

splining-machine (spli^ning-ma-shen^), n, A 
machine-tool for cutting grooves and key- 
seats. 

splint (splint), V, t. [sr Sw. splinta, splinter; a 
secondary, nasalized form of ^lit : see fplit. In 
sense 2 also dial, splent; < ME. splenten; from 
splint, n,] 1. To splinter; shiver. Florio, 

[Kare.] — 2. To join together, confine, or sup- 
port by moans of saints, as a broken limb, 
splint (splint), n. [Formerly and still dial, also 
splent; < ME. ^splinte, splynte, splent, splenic 
(> AF. esplente), a splint, == D. splint, a piece of 
money, = MLG. splinte, LG. splinte, splint (> G. 
splint), a thin piece of iron, = Bw. splint, a kind 
of spike, a forelock, flat iron peg (cf. sprint, a 
forelock), =s Dan. splint, a splinter; from the 
verb: me splint, v, Ot, splinter,] 1. Apiece 
of wood or other substance split off; a splinter. 

The speres splindered lu spAynUs. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 628. 

2. A thin flexible strip of’ wood (or metal) 
adapted to a particular use. Specifically— (a) One 
of a number of strips woven together to make chair-seats, 
baskets, etc. (ft) A latli. [Prov. Eng.] (c) A piece of wood 
used to splice or stiffen a weak or broken beam, (d) One 
of the thin strips of wood used in making matches, 
brooms, etc. E. a. Knight, (e) A tapering strto of wood 
formerly used to adjust a shell in the center of the bore 
of a mortar. E, H. Knight, (/t) In armor, a narrow plate 
of steel overlapping another. Splints 
were used for protecting parts of the 
body where movement had to be al- 
lowed for. See also cut under solleret. 

(g) In surg., a thin piece of wood or 
other substance used to hold or con- 
fine a broken bone when set, or to 
maintain any part of the body in a fixed 
TOslUon. Boo piatol-sjAinL 

3. lu anat,, a boue acting as a 
spliut; a splin t-boue. — 4. hi farriery: (a) Peri- 
ostitis in the horse, involving the inner small 
and the large metacarpal or cannon-bone, rare- 
ly also the corresponding metatarsal bones. It 
is caused mainly by concussion, and sometimes 
leads to lameness, (b) An exostosis of the 
splint-bone of a horse; a bony callus or ex- 
crescence on a horse^s leg formed by periosti- 
tis of a splint-bone. 

Outward diseases, as the spavin, spieat, ring-bone, wind- 
gall. 

Qreene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 
6. Alburnum or sap-wood, 
splintage (splin'taj), n, [< splint ’k' -ar/c.] The 
application or use of splints, 
splint-annor (splint'&r^mor), n. Armor made 
of splints. Bee splint, 2 (/)*. 
splint-bandage (splint^- 
ban^daj),. n. An immov- 
able bandage, as a starch, 
gum, plaster of Paris, eto., 
bandage. 

splint-bone (splint'bdn), n, 

1. In anat: («) The sple- 
nium of the mandible. See 
spleniwn, (b) The Abulaor 
perone, which acts like a 
splint to the tibia. — 2. 

In farriery, a splint : one ' 
of the reduced lateral metaoarpals or metatar- 
sals of the horse, closely applied to one side of 




Spltnt-annor, 15th cen- 
tury. (FromViollet-le-Duc’s 
“Diet, du MobUier ftan- 
9alf.”) 
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the back of the oannon-bone, or middle meta^ 
carpal or metatarsal. See outs under eonwau- 
hme, Periseodaetyla, pisiform, and soUdungu- 
late, 

spUnt-bottomed (splint'bot^umd), a, [< splUtt 
*f bottom + -cd^.] Having the bottom or seat 
made of splints, or thin stnps of wood, gener- 
ally interwoven: as, a splint-bottomed chair. 
Also split-bottomed, 

Bplint-DOX (splint^boks), n, A form of frac- 
ture-box consisting of a support for the leg 
with hinged side strips, adjustable foot-piece, 
and often a support for the thigh, which is at- 
tached by means of a hinge so that it may be 
adjusted. 

splint-coal (splint'kol), n. A variety of cannel- 
coal having a more or less slaty structure. See 
slate-coal, 

splintedt (snlin'ted), a, [< splint + -ed^,] Com- 
posed of splints: as, splinted armor. 

splinter (^lin't^r), v. [Formerly also ^Un- 
der; < W£,*splint€r€n, splinderen, < D. splin- 
teren, split, shiver, = Dan. splintre, splinter; cf. 
Sw. spUttra, separate, a= G. spUttem, splinter ; 
a freq. foim of splint, ult. of split: see ^lint, 
V,, spUt, V,] I, trans, 1. To split or rend!^ into 
long thin pieces ; shiver. 

*‘The postern gate shakes." continued Bebecca; **it 
crashes — it is tpAxntered by his blows.” 

Scott, Ivanhoe, xxlx. 

2t. To support by a splint, as a broken limb ; 
splint. 

This broken joint . . . entreat her to spUnter; and . . . 
this crack of your love shall grow stronger than it waa 
before. Shak,, Othello, ii. 8. 829. 

II. intrans. To be split or rent into long 
pieces; shiver. 

A lance that splinter’d like an icicle. 

Tennytm, Geraint. 

splinter (splin' t6r) , n. [Formerly also splentei'; 
= MD. spninter, f^lentcr, D. splinter; cf. MD. 
sputter wO. splitter, a splinter: see splinter, 
V,] A sharp-edged fragment of anything split 
or shivered off more or less in the direction 
of its length; a thin piece (in proportion to its 
length) of wood or other solia substance rent 
from the main body ; a splint. 

ThoepAenderie ot thair spearls they break. 

Battle 0 / Balrinnee (Clilld’s Ballads, VII. 227). 

Several have picked eplintere of wood out of the gates 
[of a church] for relics. 

AddUon, Eemarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 869). 

splinter-bar (splin 'tbr-bUr), n, A cross-bar in 
front of a vehicle to which the traces of the 
horses are attached ; also, the cross-bar which 
supports the springs. 

splinter-bone (splin't^r-bon), 91, The fibula. 

splintered (splin'tferd), a, [< yplinter 4- -cefJ.J 
in her,: (a) Same as shivered, (b) Bame as 
ragged, 

splinter-netting (splin 't^r-net^ing), n, Nant, » 
netting formed of small rope rigged on a man- 
of-war to prevent accidents from splinters and 
falling spars in action. 

Splinter-proof (splin't6r-pr5f ), a. Proof against 
the splinters of bursting shells: as, s^inter- 
proof shelters. 

splintery (splin't^r-i), a, [< splinter + -yl.} 
1. Apt to splinter: as. splint^ wood. — 2. 
Consisting of or resembling splinters. — 3. In 
mineral,, noting a fracture of minerals when 
the surface produced by breaking is slightly 
roughened by small projecting splinters or 
scales. 

splint-macbine (splint'ma-shSn^ ), n. In wood- 
working, a machine for planing thin veneers, 
or riving slats or splints from a block of wood 
for making matches, veneers, eto. ; a slivering- 
machine. 

splint-plane (splint' pl&n), n, A plane for cut- 
ting or riving from a boa^ splints for boxes, 
blind-slats, etc. ; a scale-board plane. E, H, 
Knight, 

iret. and pp. split (sometimes 
litUnw , [Not found in ME. or 
prob. of L(>. origin : = OFries. spUta 
= MD. D. spl^ten ss MLG. spliten, LG. s^iten 
ss MHG. spUzen, G. spUissen s= Dan. spUtte, 
split, s= Sw. dial, ^litta, split, separate, disen- 
tangle (cf. Bw. splittra, separate). Connection 
with spald}, split, cannot be made out< see 
spaldX, The E. dial, sprit, split, may be a var. 
of split, or else of Sw. spricka, split. Hence 
ult. splice, splint, splinter, etc.] I, trans, 1. To- 
cleave or rend lengthwise ; separate or part in 
two from end to end forcibly or by ciittingf 
rive; cleave. 


nmgni, 

split (split), V , ; pret. 
splittea), ppr. splitUn 
AS., and prob. of LC 


(OUt 

inlorm'd % lute, 

Pat nedk and frato to it; of wbieh a mlt 
He made of qrfttted qulUa 

Chapman, Homeric Hymn to Hermee, 1. 88. 

To tear asunder by violence; burst; rend: 
as, to ^Ut a rock or a sail. 

Do't, and thou hast the one half of my heart; 

X)o't not, thou QTlit'st thine own. 

Shak., W. T.,i.lS49. 

That Man makes me w Sides with Laughina, he 's 

Buoh a Wag. Sude, Tender Husbana, li. 1. 

8. To divide ; break into parts. 

The parish of St Panoraa U iipiit into no less than 21 
districts, each district having a separate and independent 
« Board.*’ 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 187. 

4. To cause division or disunion in ; separate 
or cause to separate into parts or parties, as 
by discord. 

In states notoriously irrellgiouafu secret and irresisti- 
ble power tplUi their counsels, and smites their most re- 
fined policies with frustration and a curse. SouHh, 

6. In leather-mamf,, to divide (a skin) paral- 
lel with one of its surfaces. See splitting-ma- 
chine , — 0. In coalmining, to divide (a current 
of air passing through any part of a mine) so 
that various districts, as required, shall be sup- 
plied — To split hairs. See Aa<ri.~To split one's 
votes, in oases where an elector has more than one vote, 
to vote for candidates of opposite parties. 

He calls himself a Whig, yet he'll aplU votes with a Tory 
—he’ll drive with the D^arrys. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 
aaSyn. 1-8. Tear, Cleave, etc. Bee rend^. 

n. intrans, 1. To break or part lengthwise ; 
suffer longitudinal division ; become divided or 
cleft ; as, timber that splits easily. — 2. Td part 
asunder; suffer disruption; burst; break in 
pieces; as, the sails split in the gale. — 3. Fig- 
uratively, to burst with laughter. [Colloq.] 

Each had a gravity would make you tpliL 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. ii. 181. 

4. To differ; separate; disagree. 

Wo . . . struck upon the corn-laws, v^here we split. 

Tennyam, Audley Court. 

6. To divulge secrets; inform upon one^s ac- 
complices; betray confidence. [Slang.] 

I might have got clear off, if I'd upon her. . . . 

But I mdn’t blab it. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxv. 

6. To vote for candidates of opposite parties. 

See to split one^s votes, under I. 

Ill plump or I'll split for them as treat me the hand- 
somest and are the moat of what I call gentlemen ; that’s 
my idee. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 

7. To run or walk with long strides. [Colloq.] 

— To make (or let) all imlitt. BeemaJhii. 

split (split), n, [is Ml). Hplete, D. spleeL a split, 
rent, = G. spleisse, a splinter, == Dan. Sw. split, 
a split, rent; see split, v.] If. A splinter; a 
fragment ; a sliver. 

If I must' totter like a well-grown oak, 

Borne under-shrubs shall in my weighty fall 
Bo crush’d to splits. Ford, 'Tis Pity, v. 3. 

2. One of a number of short flat strips of steel, 
cane, etc., placed in vertical parallel order at 
small distances from one another in a frame to 
form the reed of a loom. The threads of the 
web are passed through the splits, which beat 
up the weft to compact the fabric. — 3. An 
osie:^ or willow twig, split so as to have one 
side flat, used in basket-makiug in certain parts 
of the work. — 4. A lath-like strip of bog-fir 
used in the rural districts of Ireland as a can- 
dle or torch. — 6. In leathar-mannf., skins 
which have been separated into two layers by 
the cutting-machine. — 6. A crack, rent, or 
longitudinal fissure. — 7. A division or sepa- 
ration, as in a political party; a schism; a 
breach; as, there is a split in the cabinet. 

The humiliation of acknowledging a split in their own 
ranke. Nineteenth Century, XXYI. 749. 

8. Same as ^Ut stroke. See split, p. a. — 9. In 
printing, a small spindle placed below the car- 
riage of a printing-press, about which leather 
belts wind in opposite directions and lead to 
opposite ends of the carriage. By turning this 
spindle by a crank attached, the carriage is 
moved in or out. — 10, pi. Among acrobats, 
the feat of going down on the ground with 
each leg extended laterally : as, to do the splits. 

[Slang.j 

Ho taught me to put my leg round my neck, and I was 
Jwt getting along nicely with the ^Us . . . when I left 
«h*i. Mayhew, London Labour ana London Poor, II. 689. 

11. An occasion for splitting or dividing that BpUtting-kllife (split 'ing-^if), n. 1. 
which could otherwise be claimed by one per- of s* leather-splitting machine, it is u 
so^ thus, in faro, a split occurs when two 
cards of the same value appear together, and 
the better loses half of his stake.— 12. A split 
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fish: as, Nova Beotia ^Uts: a trade-name.— 
18. A division of the air-current in a coal- 
mine.— 14. A small or half bottle of afirated 
water; also, a half glass of brandy or the like* 
[Slang.] 

<<WeU, that's your opinion," said Jack, finishing his 
brandy. ** Perhaps if you knew what it is to love a woman, 
your opinion wocQd be different. Have anotherinf^f f I 
most be off, then." The Century, XXXVIl. 810. 

A Split in the ranks. See ra?iJ(r2.-~FaU split see 
/Ugi.— To run like nlit to run very fast. IColloq.] 
split (split), p. a. 1. Divided; separated; rent; 
fractured. — 2. In hot., deeply divided into seg- 
ments; cleft. — 3. Opened, dressed, and curea, 
as fish ; opposed to round — gput doth, in surg., a 
bandage whi^ oonsists of a central part and uz or eight 
tails. It is used chiefly for the head.— BpUt cut, in glaes- 
engraving, a groove like a flute, except that It is cut 
deeper.— flplit draft See Split ferrule. See 

Split gear, or split Wheel, a gear or wheel 
made in halves for convenience in attaching or removing 
from the shaft. Bee cut under paint-mUl,—-Bpllt gland, 
herring, leather. Bee the nouns.-- Split moss, a moaa 
of the order Andreseacese : ao called from the manner in 
which the capsule anllts at maturity. See Andresea . — 
Split peaJW. husked pease imlit for making pease-soup 
or pease-pudding.— Split pClVla, a congenital deformity 
in which the pubic bones are not united at the symphysis. 
— Split Xing, rod, ticket, etc. See the nouns. - Split 
stroke or ahot. in croquet and similar games, a stroke or 
shot made in such a w^ that two balls placed in contact 
are driven in different directions. 

8plit-ba*ck (split'bak), a. Having a back made 
of thiu splits or laths: as, a split-hack chair, 
splitbeak (split'bek), n. A bird of the genus 
schizorhis; one of the plantain-eaters or toura- 
COU8 : a book-name. 

split-bottomed (split'bot^umd), a. Same as 
splint-hotUmed. 

split-brilliant (spHt'briFyant), n. See bril- 
liant. 

splitfeet (split'fet), n. pi, 
vores. See Fissipedia. 
splitfoot (split'fut), n. The devil, from the 
cloven hoots which are popularly attributed to 
him. 

spUtfnl (split'ftil), n. [< split + -/u?.] In 
weaving, the number of yarns, whether two or 
more, passed through each split or opening in 
the reed of the batten or lathe. E. H. Knight, 
split-harness (split'hkr^nes), n. Same as sAafU 
monture (whicn see, under monturc). 
Splitmouth (split^mouth), n. The hare-lipped 
sucker, or cutlips, a fish, Quassilahia lacera: 
more fully called split-mouthed sucker. See cut 
under Quassilahia. 

split-new (split'nu), a. [< ^Ut + new. Cf. 
span-new, spick^-awd-span'-new,'] (^uite new; 
brand-new; span-new. [Scotch.] 

A ^it^new democratical system. Bp. Sage. 

Splittail (split'tal), n. 1. A oyprinoid fish, 
Togonichthys macrolepidotus, a kind of chub, 
characterized by the great development of the 


The fissiped cami- 



Splittail {PogpnicHthys mairolrfuiptus^. 

upper lobe of the caudal fin and its rudimen- 
tary rays (whence the synonym rjn/pauilobus). 
It is of a uniform and somewhat silvery coloration, grows 
to be a foot long, and inhabits the rivers of California. 

2. The pintail d uck, Dajila acu ta . See pin tail, 

1, and cut under Dajila. [Massachusetts.] 
Splitter (8plit'6r), n, [< split + -crl.] 1. One 

who or that which splits; as, a mil-glitter; 
also, an implement used in splitting.— 2. One 
who splits hairs ; one who makes too fine dis- 
tinctions, as in argument, classification, etc. : 
in natural history, opposed to lumper. See the 
quotation under lumper, 3. [Slan^.] — 3. A 
kind of rich short-cake baked in irons like 
waffles, and then split and buttered. [U. S.] 
splitting (split'ing), a. 1. Very severe, or in 
some way extreme, as if it were likely to cause 
something to split ; as, a splitting headache. — 

2. Very rapid. [Colloq.] 

Though stout, lie was no mean pedestrian; and on he 
ran at a splUting pace, keeping the hounds still in view, 
and intent only on seeing as much of the sport as he could. 

Whyte Melv^, White Bose, II. xv. 

The knife 

^ It it usually a steel 

plate of the length of the mrlinder, or about 6 feet long, 
and is gaged to a distance nom a roller over which the 
sheet separates and the graia>side split winds as the hide 
through the maemne. 


9. A knife used for splitting fish. — 3. In dia- 
mond-cutting, a steel blade used by the diamond- 
cleaver. 

SplittiH^-machine (split^ing-rnsrshen^), n. 1. 
A machine for dividing a skin oif leather paral- 
lel with one of its surfaces in order to produce 
a sheet of uniform thickness. — 2. A machine 
for resawing thick boards. E. H. Knight. 
splitting-saw (splifing-sd.),. n. 1 . A resawing- 
machine. — 2. A machine for sawing a round 
log into bolts, instead of riving or sawing re- 
peatedly through it in parallel planes, it is used 
m propanng stuff for ax- ana pick-handles, and other work 
in which the direction of the grain must be considered, 
split-tongned (split'tungd), «. Fissilingual, as 
a lizard. 

Sploachf, 71. An obsolete form of Wycher- 

ley. 

splodge (sploj), n. A variant of spJatch. 

A splodge of green for a field, and a splodge of purple for 
a mountain, and a little blue slopped here and there on a 
piece of white paper for a sky. 

Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 897. 

splore (splor), n. [Oiij^ obscure ; cf . splurge.^ 
A frolic ; a spree. [Scotch.] 

In Poosie Nancy’s held the splore. 

Bums, Jolly Beggars. 

Splore (splor), v. i . ; pret. and pp. splored, ppr. 
sploring. [Cf. splore, w.] To make a great 
Aow; show off. [Scotch.] 
splott (splot), n. [< ME. splot, < AS. fplot, a 
spot, blot. Cf. spot. Hence splotch.'] A spot; 
a splotch. 

splotch (sploch), n, [Formerly also sploach 
(also in var. form splatch and splodge, q. v.) ; a 
var. or irreg. extension of splot (cf. blotch as re- 
lated to hloD).] A broad, ill-defined spot; a 
stain ; a daub ; a smear. 

Thou spot, mloaeh of my family and blood ! 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, v. 1. 

The leaves were oruraplod, and smeared with stains and 
gplotehes of grease. M. IS. Braddon, Eleanor's Victory, v. 

splotchy (sploch'i), a. [< splotch + -yi.] Mark- 
ed with splotches or daubs. 

There were sjAdehy engravings scattered here and there 
through the pages of Monsieur F^val's romance. 

M. E. BraddoTi, Eleanor’s Victory, v. 

splurge (8pl6rj), n. [Origin obscure ; cf. splore.] 
A blustering, noisy, or ostentatious demonstra- 
tion, display, or effort. [Colloq.] 

The great splurge made by our American cousins, when 
. . . they completed another connection with the Pacific. 

Daky Telegraph, Dec. 28, 1886. {Encyc. Diet.) 

splurge (Hpl6rj), V. i.; pret. and mi. splurged, 
ppr. splurging. [< splurge, w.] To make an 
ostentatious demonstration or display. [Col- 
loq.] 

You’d he surprised to know the number of people who 
come here [to Newport], buy or build expensive villas, 
splurge out for a year or two, then fail or get tired of it, 
and disappear. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 114. 

splurgy (splSr'ji), a. [< splurge + -yi.] Mak- 
ing, or disposed to make, a splurge. [Colloq. J 
splutter (splut'fjr), V. [A var. of ^sprutter, freq. 
of sprout, or of sputter, freq. of spout: see ^rout, 
spout, and cf. s^mrt^. Cf. splatter as related to 
spatter.] I, intrans. 1, To sputter. 

A row of apples roasting and spluttering along the 
hearth. Irving, Bketch-Book, p. 425. 

2. To talk hastily and confusedly. 

11. tram. To utter confusedly or indistinctly, 
as through haste, excitement, embarrassment, 
or the like ; often with out or forth : as, to splut- 
ter out an apology. 

splutter (splut'tr), n. [< sjdutter, v.] Bustle ; 
stir; commotion. [Colloq.] 

Kingwood . . . lighted amidst the flowers, and the 
water, and the oJMatups, and made a dreadful mess and 
splvUer among them. Thackeray, Philip, xxiv. 

splutterer (Kplut'6r-6r), n. [< splutter + -er^.] 
One who or that which splutters. 

Spodhosite (spod'i-o-sit), n. [Irreg. < Or. arro- 
oiog, ash-colored, ashy (< ano66(;, ashes), + -iie^.] 
A fluophosphate of calcium, found in ash-gray 
crystals in Wermlaiid, Sweden, 
spodium (spd'di-um), n. [ML., < L. spodium, 
the dross of metals, < Gr. ffTrodot, ashes.] A pow- 
der obtained by calcination, as ivory-black, me- 
tallic calxos, etc. [Now rare.] 
spodogenOUS (spp-doj-e-nus), a. [< Gr. e'jro66g. 
ashes, + -ynnj^, producing: see -gemms.] Causeo 
by debris or waste products; applied by Pon- 
fiek to enlargement of the spleen caused by the 
debris of the red blood-corpuscles, as in hemi- 
globinemia. 

Spodomaucy (spod'o-man-si)^ n. [< Gr. (tnod6^, 
ashes, embers, + fidvrsia, divination.] Divina- 
tion by means of ashes. 
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spodomantic (spod-^-man'tik), a. [< tpodo^ 
mancy {-manU) H- -ic.] Relating to spodo- 
manoy^ or divination by means of ashes. 

The poor little fellow buried hie hands in his curls^ and 
stared fiercely into the fire, as if to .draw from thence 
omens of his lov& \)y the gj^omatUie augui 7 of the an- 
cient Greeks. Kingdey, Two Years Ago, vii. (Davieg.) 

spodnmene ( spod'u-men n, [= F. spodumhie, 
\ Gr. anodovfievoc/ -ppr, pass, of (tttooovv, bum 
to ashes, roast in ashes, < onoddgy ashes, em- 
bers.] A silicate of aluminium and lithium, 
occurring usually in flattened prismatic crys- 
tals, near pyroxene in form, also in cleavable 
masses, it is hard, transparent to translucent, and 
varies in color from grayish-, yellowish-, or greenish- 
white to emerald-green and purple. The emerald-green 
variety (hiddenite), found in North Carolina, is used as a 
gem. Also called triphane. 

spofflsh (spof'ish), a. [< ^spoJJ' (origin obscure ; 
cf. sniffy) + Bustling; fussy; demon- 

stratively smart ; officious. [Slang.] 

He invariably spoke with astonishing rapidity; was 
smart, spqfigh, and eight-and-twenty. 

JHckem, Sketches, Tales, vii. 

spoffle (spof'l), V, i. ; pret. and pp. spoffled, ppr. 

[Freq. of *8])off as in sjtojffish, sjyojf 'y.^ 
To fuss over trines. [Prov. Eng.] 

spofljf (spof'i), a, and w. [< ^spoj)' (cf. spoJHah) 

I. a. Sameas^pf#/,/*. 

II. n.: pi. Hpoj^eK (-iz). A bustling busybody. 
[Slang.] 

8P0g6l-B66d (spo'gl-sed), h. Same as ispaghul- 
need. 

Spoil (spoil), «. [EarW mod. E. spoile, sp&yle, < 
ME. spoilt, spuylt, < OF. tspoiUe, esjmille, booty, 
spoil, = Sp. tspolio, j)roperty of an ecclesiastic, 
spolium, = Pg. tsjiolio, booty, spoil, = It. spo~ 
giiOf boq^, prey, spoil, gooas, furniture, chat- 
tels, = W. yshail, yspail, formerly rfspeil, spoil, 
< L. spolium, usually in pi. spolia, booty, prey, 
spoil, the arms or armor stripped from a defeat- 
ed enemy, also, and perhaps orig., the skin or 
hide of an animal stripped off; of. Gr. okvIov, 
usually in pi. OKvAja, booty, spoil, gkvT^, hide, 
flay. Hence /fpoi/, d. Ct. despoil, oto., 
spoliate, spolium, etc.] 1. Arms and armor 
stripped from a defeated enemy ; the plunder 
taken from an enemy in war; booty; loot; 
heuce, that which is seized or falls to one after 
any struggle; spociflcally, in recent use, the 
patronage and emoluments of office, considered 
as a reward for zeal or service rendered in a 
struggle of parties : frequently in the plural : 
as, tne spoils of capture ; to the victor belong 
the spoils; the spoils of office; party spoils. 

The gp<tU got oil the Antiates 
Was ne’er distributed. Shak., (‘or., iil. 8. 4. 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then itpoilg were faii'ly sold. 

Macaulay, Horatius, st. 82. 

2. The act of plundering, pillaging, or despoil- 
ing ; the act of spoliation ; pillage ; robbery. 

Shortly after he | Haiaxethi ouercame the prouinces of 
Hungaria, Albania, and Valachia, and there committing 
many gpoyles and damages he tooke diuers Christian pris- 
oners. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hello wes, 1577X P- 


The selection of the sHes was guided ... in part by 
oonvenieiioe in disposing of the tpott, or waste rook. 

tXs Cm»ury, XXXIX. 216. 


7t. The slough, or oast skin, of a serpent or 
other animal. [Rare.] 

The snake is thought to renew her youth by casting her 
epaU. Baeon, Nat. Hist., | m. 


8. In spoil’five, a drawn game.->BpoUs system, 
in pcUiiee, the practice of treating the public offices not as 
public trusts, to be administerea primarily for the public 
interest, but as spoils of war, to be taken from members of 
the defeated party and given to members of the successful 
party— the emoluments and distinction of holding such 
offices being regarded as rewards for services rendered to 
the successful party, and the influence resulting from the 
possession of the offices being expected to be used for the 
maintenance of that party in power : a term of depreciation. 
The name is derived from a remark made in a speech in 
the United States Senate, in .Tanuary, 1882. by Mr. Marcy of 
New York ; speaking of and for the New York politicians, 
he said, “They see nothing wrong in the rule that to the 
victor belong the spoils of the enemy.” This system bad 
previously attained great power In the State of New York ; 
under Jackson's administration it prevailed in national 
politics, and was soon adopted by nearly all parties, and ap- 
plied to local as well as State and national offices.— To 
Shoot to spoil See ahoot. B83rxL 1. Plunder, Booty, etc. 
See piUage, n. 


spoil (spoil), V, ; pret. and pp. spoiled or spoilt, 
ppr. spoiling. [Early mod. E. also spoilt, 
spoyle; < ME. spoilen, spuylen, < OF. espoillier, 
espollier, espuler, F. spolier = Pr. espoliar = Sp. 
€Xj)oliar = Pg. espoliar = It. spogliare, < E. 
spoliate, strip, plunder, spoil, < folium, booty, 
spoil : see spoil, n. Cf. despoil. The senses ‘ de- 
stroy, injure^ have been supposed, unnecessari- 
ly, to be due in part to spill^.'} I, trans. 1. To 
strip with violence; rob; pillage; plunder; de- 
spoil ; with of before the thing taken. 


And the sons of Jacob came upon the slain, and spoiled 
the city. Gen. zxxiv. 27. 


Love always gives something to the object it delights in, 
and anger ttpous the person against whom it is moved o/ 
something laudable in him. Stede, Spectator, No. 2ti8. 


2f . To seize or take by force ; cany off as booty. 
For feare lest Force or Fraud should unaware 
llreake in, and epoUe the treasure there in gard. 

Speneer, F. CJ., II. vii. 25. 
How can one enter Into a strong man’s house, ahd spoil 
his goods, except he first bind the strong man ’/ 

Mat. xii. 20. 


8. To destroy; ruin; injure; mar; impair; 
render usoless, or Joss valuable, potent, or the 
like ; seriously impair the q^uality, value, soimd- 
ness, beauty, usefulness, pleasantness, etc., of: 
as, to spoil a thing in the making ; to spoil oiio’s 
chances of promotion ; to spoil the fun. 

spiritual pride spoils many graces. Jer. Taylor. 

1'here are not ten people in the world whoso deaths 
would spoil my dinner. Meusaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 28({. 

4. To injure, vitiate, or impair in any way; es- 
pecially, as applied to persons, to vitiate or im- 
pair in character or disposition; render loss 
filial, obedient, affectionate, mannerly, modest, 
contented, or the like ; as, to spare the rod anil 
spoil the child; to spoil one with flattery. 

You will spml me, Mamma. T always thought I should 
like to be spoiled, and 1 And it very sweet. 

CharloUe Bronte, Shirley, xxv. 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

1b lit for treasons, stratagem^ and spoils. 

Shak , M. of V., V. 1. 85. 
The spoil of the church was now become the only re- 
source of all their operations in fl nance. 

Burke, Kev. in France. 

3t. Injury; damage; waste; havoc; destruc- 
tion. 

If the tender-hearted and noble-minded reiuiee of the 
victorle, they ore greened with otliers spoyle. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Helfowes, 1577^ p. 80. 
Old age, that ill layer up of beauty, can do no more 
spoil upon my face. Shak., Hon. V., v. 2. 249. 

The mice also did much spoil in orchards, eating off the 
bark at the bottom of the fruit trees in the time of the 
snow. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 118. 

4t. Ruin; ruination. 

Company, villanous company, hath been the spoU of me. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., lli. 8. 11. 
They put too much learning in their things now o’ days ; 
and that 1 fear will be the spoil of this. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 1. 

6 . An object of pillage or spoliation; a thing 
to be preyed upon ; a prey. 

The Welsh-men, growing confldeut upon this Suocessj 
break into the Borders of Herefordshire, making Spoil and 
Prey of the Country as freely as if they had Leave to do it. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 1(X). 
Oh, Greeoe ! thy flourishing cities were a spoil 
Unto each other. Bryant, The Ages. 

6 . Waste material, as that obtained in mining, 
quarrying, excavating* canals, making railway 
cuttings, etc. Compare spoil-bank. 


6t. To cut up; carve : as, to spoil a hen* Jiabees 
Booh (E. E. T. S.), p. 265. 

II. intrans. 1. To engage in plunder and rob- 
bery; pillage; rob. 

Robbers and out-lawes, which lurked in woodes, . . . 
whence they used oftentimes to breake foorthe ... to 
robbe and spoyle. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2. To decay; become tainted or unsavory; lose 
freshness: as, fruit and fish soon spoil in warm 
weather. — To be BPOUing for, to be pining for ; espe- 
cially, to have a lonffing fur, caused or stimulated by dis- 
use : as, he was Just spoiling for a fight. [Slang.] 

spoilable (spoi'la-bl ), a. [< spoil + -able.^ Capa- 
ble of being sixiiled. 

spoilage (spoi'laj), n. [< spoil + -age.'] In 
printing, paper spoiled or wasted in presswork. 

spoil-baxik (spoirbangk), n. In mining, the 
burrow or refuse-heap at the mouth of a shaft 
or adit-level : a term little used except in parts 
of England, and there chiefly in coal-mining. 

spoiler (spoi'l^r), w. [< spoil + -crl.] One who 
or that wnich spoils, (a) A plunderer ; a pHlager ; a 
robber. 

The anger of the Lord was hot against Israel, and he 
delivered them into the hands of spoilers that spoiled them. 

Judges ii. 14. 

(b) One who or that which impairs, mars, or decays. 

Unchanged, the graveti wonders pay 
No tribute to the spaUer Time. 

WhULier, TheBock in El Ghor. 

spoil-five (spoirfiv), n. A round game of cards, 
played with the whole pack, by from three to 
ten persons, each receiving five cards. Three 


spokendiave 

tdeki make the game, and when no one oan take ao many 
the game la aaid to be spoUsd. 
spoimil (spoiFffll), a. [< spoil -f -ful.] Rapa- 
cious; devastating; destructive. [Rare.] 

Those spoyl^l Plots, and awarming Eaaterli^ 

Spssmr, F. Q., u. x. 68. 

spoil-paper (spoirpa^p6r), n. [< spoil, v,, + 
oh], paper.] A scribbler. [Humorous.] 

As some Spoile-papers have dearly done of late. 

A.UdUand. (Davies.) 

spoilsman (spoilz'man), n.; pi. spoilsmen 
(-men). [< spoils, pi! of spoil, + man.] An 

advocate of the spoils system ; a politician who 
seeks personal profit at the public cost from 
the success of his party; one who maintains 
that party service should be rewarded with pub- 
lic office ; one who is opposed to the adminis- 
tration of the civil service on the basis of merit. 
See spoils system, under spoil, n. [U. 8. ] 
spoilsmonger (spoilz'mung^'^g^r), n. One who 
distributes political spoils. See spoilsman. 
[U. 8.] 

spoil-sport (spoil' sport), n. [< spoil, v., + obj. 
sport.] One who spoils or hinders sport or en- 
joyment. Scott, Kenilworth, xxviii. 

Spoilt. A past participle of spoil. 
spoke^ (spok), 71. [Also dial, speke, spake; < 
ME. spoke, spake (pi. spokes, spoken, spaken), < 
AS. spdea (pi. spdmn) = D. speek = MLG. 
speke^jGf. speke = OHG. spticha, speihha, MHG. 
G. speiche, a spoke ; prob. not related to OHG. 
spahhd, shaving, splinter, G. dial, spache, a 
spoke, = MD. spaecke, a rod, D. spaak, a lever, 
roller, but perhaps related to spike: see spiked. 
Cf. Icel. spdki, a piece of wood, spsekja, a thin 
board.] 1. One of the bars, rods, or rungs 
which are inserted in the hub or nave of a 
wheel, and serve to support the rim or feUy ; a 
radius of a wheel. See cut under felly. 

Lai brynge a cart wheel into this hallo ; 

But looke that it have his spokes alle ; 

Twelve spokes hath a cart wheel comiiiily. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tme, 1. 5.*^. 

Break all the spokes and follies from her wheel, 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 617. 

2. One of the rounds or rungs of a ladder. — 

3. One of a number of pins or handles jutting 
from the periphery of the steering-wheel of a 
vessel. — 4. A bar of wood or metal so placed 
in or applied to the wheel of a vehicle as to pre- 
vent its turning, as when going down a hill. 
See second phrase below. 

You would seem to be master! you would have your 
spoke in my cart! B. Jonson, Poetaster, II. 1. 

I’ll put a spoke among your wheels. 

Fletcher, Mad I^over, Hi. 6. 

Spoke-sizing machine, a machine for planing tenons of 
spokes to uniform size and shape. It has cutters with an 
adjustable angle-gage for beveling the edges of the tenons. 
—To put a spoke m one's wheel, to put an impediment 
in one’s way ; check or thwart one's purpose or effort. 

It seems to me it would be a poor sort of religion to put 
a spoke in his wheel by refusing to say you dou’t believe 
such harm of him as you’ve got no good reason to believe. 

Getyrge Bitot, Middlemarch, xiii. 

spoke^ (spok), V. t.; pret. and pp. spoked, ppr. 
spoki7ig. [< spoke^, n.] To fit or furnish with 
spokes: as, to smkc a wheel, 
spoke^ (spok). ^eterit and obsolete past par- 
ticiple of speak. 

spoke-auger (Bpdk'd.^g6r), n. A hollow auger 
for forming the round tenons on the outer ends 
of spokes. K. H. Knight. 
spoke-bone (spok'bon), n. The radius of the 
forearm. 

Spoke-gage ( spok ' gaj ), w . A de vi ce f or testing 
the set of spokes in a hub. it consists of a man- 
drel with conical sleeves, which liear upon the ends of the 
boxing, and hold the hub true while ttie distance of the 
spokes is tested by the gage-pin in the staff. E. H. Knight. 
spoke-lathe (spok'laTH), n. A lathe for turn- 
ing irregular forms, especially adapted for 
turning spokes, gun-stocks, handles, etc. 
spoken (spo'kn), j9. o. \vp. of speak.] 1. Ut- 
tered; oral: opposed to written. — 2. Speak- 
ing: in composition: as, a oiyW-spoken man. 

The pleasantest-i^Miten gentleman you ever heard. 

Diekens, Christmas Carol, iv. 

spoke-pointer (spok'poin^t^r), n. A knife for 
trimming the en(i8 of spoke-tenons. It is a form 
of circular plane, having a cutting-edge in a hol- 
low cone, like a pencil-sharpener, 
spoke-setter (spok'set^^r), n. A machine by 
which a hub is centered to insure true borings 
for the spoke-mortises. 

spoke-shave (spok'shav), n. A wheelwrights’ 
and carpenters’ tool, having a plane-bit be- 
tween two handles, xormerly used in shaping 
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A, spoke<shave with blade a, made adjustable in the stock by 
adJustinK'Screws <*/ B, spoke-shave siiuilar to A. but without the 
amustin^-screws ; C| spoke-shave for working upon very concave 
surfaces ; D, spoke-shav^ in the nature of a small hand-plane, for 
smoothinuT and dressing off the straighter parts of spokes. 

wagozi'Spokes, but now in woodwork of every 
kind. 

T ^kesman (spoks'man), 91.; pi. spolceamen 
men). K ^s^oke^s, gen. of ^ spoke, var. of 
speech (AS. spsec, spr«c), + man.‘l One who 
HpeakB for another or others; an advocate; a 
representative. 

Ho Bhall be thy isrpolireBman unto the people. Ex. iv. Ifl. 
He Ir our Advocate— that is, a (spokesman^ comforter, in- 
tercessor, and mediator. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 294. 

Spoke-trimmer (spok'trim^^r), w. A wheel- 
wrights^ tool for trimming ends of spokes, etc., 
preparatory to using the spoke-pointer. 
spOKing-machine (spo'king-ma-shen^), n. An 
apparatus for adjusting the spokes of a wheel 
to give them all the same inclination, and thus 
give the wheel a uniform dish, 
spole (spol), n. [A var. of spool.'] 1. An obso- 
lete or dialectal form of spool. Specifically — 
2. The small wheel near the distaff in the com- 
mon spinning-wheel. 

Then fly the spulett, the rapid axles glow, 

And slowly circuravolves the labouring wheel below. 

Darwin^ Loves of the Plants, ii. 103. 

spolia, w. Plural of spolium. 
spolia opima (spo'li-a o-pPma). [L. : spolia, 
])l. of spolium, spoil; opima, neut. pi. of opimus, 
fat, rich, plump: see opimc.] In ancient Kome, 
the choicest spoil taken from an enemy; hence, 
any valuable booty or pillage. 

milton, however, was not destined to gather the ipoUa 
opima of English Bheturic. De Quirusey, Hhetoric. 

SPOliary (sp6'li-a-ri), )i . ; pi. spoHaries (-riz). [< 
L. spolianum, a room or place, as in the amphi- 
theater, where the bodies of slain gladiators 
were stripped of their clothes, also a den of rob- 
bers, < spolium, spoil: see spoil.] The place in 
Komau amphitheaters to which slaughtered 
gladiators were dragged, and where their clothes 
and arms were stripped from their bodies. 

An Act of the Senate ... is extant in Lampridlus : 
** Let the Enemy of his Country he depriv’d of all his Titles ; 
let the Parricide be drawn, let him be torn In pieces in the 
Spoliary.*’ MUion, Ana. toSalmasius. 

spoliate (sp6'li-at), v. ; pret. and pp. spoliated, 
ppr. spoliating. [< L. spoliatus, pp. of spoliare, 
spoil: see spoil, r.] I. trans. To plunder; pil- 
lage; despoil. 

The other great Whig families, . . . who had done some- 
thing more for it than spolUUe their church and betray 
their king. Disraeli^ Sybil, i. 3. 

II. itUrans. To engage in robbe^ ; plunder, 
spoliation (spo-li-a'shon), it. [< F. spoliatiofi 
= Pr. expoUatio = 8p. expoUacUm = It. spoqlia- 
gione, < ti. 8poliaHo(n-), plundering, a spoiling, 
< spoliare, plunder, spoil : see spoliate, spoil, v. j 
1. The act of pillaging, plundering, or spoil- 
ing; robbery; plunder. 

He [Hastings] . . . declared that, if the which 

had been agreed upon were not instantly carried into ef- 
fect, he would himself go to Lucknow, and do that from 
which feebler minds recoil with dismay. 

Macanlay, Wairen Hastings. 

2. The act or practice of plundering in time of 
war, especially of plundering neutrals at sea 
under authority. — S. Eccles., the act of an in- 
cumbent in unlawfully taking the fruits of a 
benefice under a protended title. — 4. In law, 
intentional destruction of or tampering with (a 
document) in such way as to impair eviden- 
tiary effect.-pirencli Spoliation Act, a United states 
statute of 1886 (28 Stat. at Large, 283) providing for the as- 
certainment of the French spoliation claims.— French 
BUOllatlon claims, certain claims of citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, or their representatives, against France for ille- 
gal captures, etc., prior to the treaty of 1800-1 between 
the United States and France. By this treaty these claims 
were assumed by the United States. The first appropria- 
tion for the pajrment of them was made in 1891.— Writ Of 
sppmtlon, a writ obtained by one of the parties to a suit 
in the ecclesiastical courts, suggesting that his adversary 
hM wasted the fruits of a benefice, or unlawfully taken 
them to the complainant’s prejudice. 

spoliatiye (spd'li-a-ti^, [= P. spoUative; 
^ spoliate + -we."] Tending to take away or 
dimmish; specifically, in med., lessening the 
mass of the blood. 
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moliator (sud^li-i-tgr), n. [a F. spoliateur » 
Bp. sxpomaor^ plun'der, < L. spoliator, a plun- 
derer, < ^oUare. spoil: see spoliate.] One who 
eomxnits spoliation ; a despoiler ; a robber. 

Spoliatores (spd^li-a-to'rez), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
of L. spoliator, a plunderer: see spoliator.] in 
Mac^ivray’s svstem of classification, an order 
of birds, the roobers, as the jagers. [Not in 
use.] 

spoliatory (sp6'li-§r-to-ri), a. [< spoliate + 
•ory.] Consisting in spoliation ; causing spoli- 
ation. Quarterly Rev., XL VII. 416. 

spolium (spo'li-um), n. ; pi. spolia (-ft). [ML. 
use of L. sjiolium, spoil: soo sjmil.] *in eccles. 
law, the property of a bonenced ecclesiastic 
which could not be legally disposed of by will 
at death.— Jus spolll, originally, the right claimed in 
the middle ages by those present at the deathbed of a 
benefleed ecclesiastic to seize and carry off acy portable 
property of the deceased. This led to such scandals that 
nnfdly the right was vested by papal constitutions in the 
church, and all spolia belong to the papal treasury. 

spout, w. A Middle English form of spoon^. 

spondaic (spon-da'ik), a. [< OP. spondaique, 
P. spondaique = Bp. esponddico = Pg. espon- 
daico = It. spondaico, < L. ^spondaicus, incor- 
rect form of spondiacus, < Or. oirovdeiaKdc, of or 
pertaining to a spondee, < anovdtloc^ a spondee: 
see spondee.] In anc.pros.i (a) Of or pertain- 
ing to a spondee ; constituting a spondee ; con- 
sisting of spondees, (b) Having a spondee in 
the fifth place: noting a dactylic hexameter of 
th^ exceptional form 

— I .. I — ww j — I ^ I _ 
the fifth foot being regularly a dactyl. 

spondaical (spon-da'i-kal), a. [< spondaic + 
-tf2.] Bame as spondaic.’ 

spoudalt (spon'dal), n. An obsolete erroneous 
form of spondyl. 

Spondee (spon'de), w. [Pormerly also spondm 
(also, as L., sjnmdeus =r D. (1. Ban. spondens); 
= Bw. sponiU, < P. spondee = Bp. Pg. espQudeo 
= It. spondeo, < L. spondeus, spondseus, < (ir. 
amwSdot:, a spondee, so called as used (proba- 
bly as double spondee) in hymns accompany- 
ing libations, prop. adj. (sc. •xov^, a foot), of 
or pertaining to a libation, < oTTovdif, a drink- 
offering, libation to the gods, pi. anovdal, a 
solemn treaty, a truce, < airMnv, pour out, 
make a libation ; root uncertain. Of. L. spon- 
dere, answer: see sponsor.] In anc. pros., a 
foot consisting of two long times or syllables, 
one of which constitutes the thesis and the 
other the arsis; it is accordingly tetraHcmic 
and isorrhythmic. The Bi>ondeo is principally used 
as a substitute for a dactyl or an anapest In the for- 
mer case It is a dactylic spondee (-^ — for w w), jti the 
latter an anapesRc spondee (— for w w -£■). An irrational 
mondee represents a trisemic foot, trochee, or iambus (-^ — 
for or — s. for -^). It is found in the even places of 
trochaic lines and in the odd places of iambic lines, also 
in logamdie verses, especially as representing tbo initial 
trochee (“basis”). A foot consisting of two spondees is 

called a disprmdee.- - Double spoudee, greater spon- 
dee, in anc. pros., a foot consisting of two tetrasemie 
longs (-^ and accordingly double the magnitude of 
an ordinary (single) spondeo (•*- 

SpondiaceSB (8pou-di-a'so-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Kunth, 1824), < Spotidias 4- -acae.] Same as 
Spondicss. 

Spondias (spon'di-as), n. [NL. (Linnapus, 1737), 
\ Gr. cTTovdid^, a false reading of omnhtkc^, a tree 
supposed to be the bullaco.] A genus of poly- 
petalous trees, of the order Anacardincesp, type 
of tlie tribe Spondiese. it is characterized by polyga- 
mous flowers with eight or ten stamens and four or five 
styles which are free at the apex, 'rhore are !) species, 
dispersed through tropical regions of both hemispheres. 
They bear alternate odd-plnnate leaves, often crowded at 
the ends of the branches, with opposite and often very 
taper-pointed leaflets. The small shurt-pedicelled flowers 
form spreading terminal panicles. Each flower contains 
four or five spreading petals and a free ovary of as many 
cells, which becomes in fruit a fleshy drupe with a thick 
stone. The leaves and bark often yield medicinal and 
priHcipally astringent preparations; the fruit is often 
austere and laxative ; that of S. tuberosa is valued in Bra- 
zil as a remedy in fevers. ’I’hc fruits of sevei-al species 
are known as hoy-jjlurns. S. purpurea, the purple or Span- 
ish plum, is often cultivated in the West Indies, and is 
reaoily propagated by cuttings. & Ivlea, a tree resem- 
hling the ash and reaching 40 or 50 feet, boars yellowish 
flower-buds, used as a sweetmeat with sugar, and a yellow 
oval fruit known as Jamaica fAum or golden apjse. S. 
dxdeis, a similar tree abundant in most Polynesian islands, 
and known as OtaheUe apple, yields a large yellow fruit 
with the smell of apples and an agreeable acid flavor, to 
the eye contrasting handsomely with the dark-green foli- 
age. The tree is widely cultivated elsewhere in the 
tropics. A Brazilian tree, reported as S. tuberosa, produces 
long aerial roots which descend and fonn at the ground 
large black hollow and cellular tubers containing about a 

8 int of water, supplying In dry weather the needs both of 
lie tree and of travelers. B. mangifera of India is the 
80 tu*oe of a gum resembling gum arable, known as hay- 
gum, and of several medicinal remedies. Its smooth yel- 
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lowlab-green fruit is known as tsOtf mango, or amra, and 
ia eaten parboiled or pickled or made into ourriea. 
SpondieSB (spon-di'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1862), < i^ondias + -e«,] A tribe 
of polypetalouB plants, of the order Jnacardia- 
oesB, distinguished from the other tribe, Manm- 
feriesB, by an ovary with from two to five cells 
(instead of one), the ovules usually or always 

£ endulous. it includes 47 genera, of which Spondias 
\ the typo. They are mainly tropical or South African, 
and are mostly trees with pinnate leaves. Also Spondia- 
eese, Svondiei. 

spondilf. n. An obsolete spelling of spondyl. 
spondulics (spon-du'liks), n. [Also spondoolics, 
spondoolix; origin obscure.] Originally, paper 
money; now, any money; funds. [Blang,tJ.B.] 
spondyl, spondyle (spon'dil), n. [Formerly 
also spondtl, spondal, spondle; < F. spondyle, < 
Ij. spondylus, < Gr. (TTrMv^og, less correct form 
of a joint of the spine, a vertebra, 

joint, round stone, etc.] 1 . A joint, or joining 
of two pieces. 

Great Sir, the circles of the divine providence turn them- 
selves upon the affairs of the world so that every spondyl 
of the wheels may mark out those virtues which we are 
then to exercise. Jer. Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, Ded. 

2. A joint of the backbone ; a vertebra. 

A kind of rack 

Runs down along the spondils of his back. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 

spondylalgia (spon-di-lal'^i-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
anovdv'Aoc, a vertebra, + &A>yoc, pain.] Pain in 
the spine; rachialgia. 

Bpondylartliritis(8pon'''di-lar-thri'tis), n. [NL., 
< Or. nndvdvAoc, a vertebra, 4* NL. arthritis, q. v. J 
Inflammation of the vertebral articulations, 
spondylexarthrosis (spon-di-leks-ar-thro'sis), 
n. [NL., < Gr. airdvdv'Ajo^, a vertebra, 4 eidpOpuai^, 
dislocation, < out, -4 apOpov, a joint.] Dis- 
location of the vertebrae. 

SpondylidSB^ (spon-dil'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (J. 
E. Gray, 1826), \ Spondylus 4 -iasB.] A fami- 
ly of marine bivalves, related to the Litnidie 
and to the scallops, typified by the genus Spon- 
dylus ; the thorn -oysters. The valves are dissimUar, 
the right one being the larger, and attached at the beak, 
the left generally flat or concave ; the ligament Is internal. 
About 7i) species are known, inhabiting chiofiy tropical 
seas. The extinct species are numerous. Formerly also 
Spondylea. See cut under Spondylus. 

Spondylidss*^ (spon-diri-de), 91 . pi. [NL. , < Spon- 
dylis 4* -idee.] In C9itom., a family of phytoph- 
agous coloonterous insects, typified by the ge- 
nus Spondyks, having deeply impressed sensi- 
tive surfaces of the antennae, and the tarsi not 
dilated. Tim family was erected by Le Oonte and Horn 
to receive all the aberrant Ceranibyeider of Lacordairo, 
probably representing in the modern fauna remnants of 
the undifferentiated types of a former geologic age. The 
genera and species are few. Also Spoiuiylii. 

Spondylis (spon'di-lis), 9t. [NL. (Fabricius, 
1775), < Or. fTTrdvdwXof, utftdvdvh)^, a vertebra, 
joint: see spondyl.] A genus of phytophagous 
beetles, typical of the family Spondyliase. 
spondylitis (spon-di-li'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mrdvMog, a vertebra, + -t^is.] Arthritis of a 
vertebra — Spondylitis deformans, arthritis defor- 
mans involving the vertebra. 

spondylolisthesis (spon-di-lol-is-the'sis), )/. 
[NL., < Gr. (77r6u(h//og, a vertebra, 4 bXiadriciq, a 
slipping, < liKLtjdavnv, slip,< d/iaOo^, slipperiness.] 
A displacement forward of the last lumbar ver- 
tebra on the sacrum. 

spondylolisthetic (spou-di-lol-is-thet'ik), a. 
[< spondylolisthesis (-et-) 4 -n;.] Pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or affected with spondylolis- 
thesis. 

spondylopathia (spon''di-Io-path'i-|i), «. [NL., 
\ Gr. (77r6v6v'/a>i, a vertebra, 4 ndOot;, suffering.] 
Disease of the vertebrae 

spondylous ( Hpon 'di -lus ), a. [ < spondyl 4 -ous . ] 
Of or pertaining to a spondyl ; like a vertebra ; 
vertebral. 

Spondylus (spon'di-lus), n. [NL, (Idniimus, 
1758), < li. spondylus, < Gr. <nT6vdvA.o(:, a<p6v<hf'/o^, 
a vertebra, joint: 
see spondyl.] 1. 

A genus of bi- 
valves, repre- 
senting the fam- 
ily Spondylidee, 
formerly refer- 
red to thc< (istrwi- 
dfc or JWtirndsp. 

They are remarkable 
for the character of 
their spines and the 
ri elm ess of their 
coloring. Some are 
known as thorn-oys- 
ters, spring-oysters, 

and waier-olams. Thom .oyster {Spopufy/us prtneefs). 
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2. [L c.] An oyster of this genus. — 8. [1. c.] A 
vertebra. 

sponet, n. A Middle English form of spoon^. 
spong (spong)^ n. [Prob. a form of spang, a 
clasp, brooch (taken as a point, a gore f ) ; see 
Hpang^,"] A projection of land; an irregular, 
narrow, projecting part of a field. [Obsolete 
or prov, Eng.] 

The tribe of .ludali with a narrow itpoTiiir confined on the 
kingdom of Edom. 

FidUr, Pisgah Sight, II. iv. 2. {Trench.) 


sponge (spunj), n. [Formerly also spunge ; < 
ME. sponge, spunge, ^ounge (= 1). spongie, 
spoils), < OF. emionge, P. eponge = Pr. esjmnja, 
esponqa =: Sp. Pg. esponja = It. spogtia, spngna 
= ASi. sponge = Gael. Ir. sports, < Jj. spongia, 
< Gr. onoyyiA, also airAyyog (Attic <T(p6yya<:), a 
sponge, any spongy substance, = L, fungus, a 
mushroom, fungus: perhaps akin to Gr. 
spongy, porous, and to Dan. Hw.sranp, a sponge, 
fungus, = Icel. svoppr, a {U)onge, and so to Goth. 
swamms, a sponge, s= OHG. swam, swamp, MliG. 
swam, swamp (swamb-), G. schwamm = MLG. 
swam, swamp, LG. swamm, swamp, a sponge, 
fungus: see swamp, and ef. spunlc and fungus J] 

1. A fixed aquatic organism of a low order, va- 
rious in form and texture, composed of an ag- 
gregate of amoobiform bod- 
ies disposed about a com- 
mon cavity provided with 
one or more inhalent and ex- 
halent orifices (ostioles and 
OBcules), through which wa- 
ter pours in and out. The 
proper sponge-BUbstance is trav- 
ersed by a water- vascular system 
or set of irrigating canals, and in 
nearly all cases is supported and 
strengthened by a skeietun in the 
form of homy fibers, or sillcious or 
oalcareouB spicules. The stream- 
ing of the water is kept up by the 
vibration of cilia in the water-vas- 
cular system -—that is, by the lash- 
ing of flagella borne upon the in- 
dividual sj^mugo-colls. These so 
much resemble flagellate Infuso- 
rians that some naturalists re- 
gard sponges us compound infuso- 
rians, and consequently as protozo- 
ans. Those colls which have defl- 
iiite form are spindle shaped, or 
flask-shaped, and provided with oneofthedhaik-t.] 
flagella, round the base of which 
there may bo a little ritn or collar, 
as in those infusorians known as 
collar-bearing monads, or Choano- 
AagellcUa. Sponges propagate by 
Duadiiig or gemmation, a process 
Involving cell-flBsioti or ordinary 
division of cells. They also repro- 
duce sexually by ova and sperma- 
tozoa. Bponge-gonns resulting from fission are called 
gcmmvles. The spennatozoa are spindle-shaped. The 
ova are like ordinary atiuebiform cells, and are usually 
■bed into the canals and pass out of the system to he 
developed ; in some species they develop in the substance 
of the parent. The embryo forms a hollow ball with a 
ciliated cavity, and then acquires inhalent and oxhalent 
pores. The living tissue proper of sponges is disposed 
in three layers or sets of cells, as in ml liigher animals. 
These are an ectoderm, cuticle, or out-layer; an endo- 
derm, innermost layer, or in-layer ; and amesodcrin, middle 
layer, or mid-layer, which may bo quite thick. It is from 
the mid-layer that the reproductive elements, and all the 
many forms of skeletal elements, are derived. Special 
sense-organs have been described in some snonges. (See 
cut under nynoeU,) Sponges as a class or pnyluin of aiii- 
mals have many technical names— -as A cnidopAora,becHUso 
they have no cnideD or stiuging-oi’gaiis (compare Cnidaria ) ; 
Amorphozoa,ttom their shapelessness, or rather their many 
shapes ; Parazoa, from their position with resttoet to both 
Protozoa md Metazoa ; Poiifeta. Potiferata, Porozoa, and 
PolvetonuUa, from their many pores or openings (sec cut 
under Ptrtifera ) ; Spangis!, S^ttgiaria, Spong ioM, Spongi- 
ozoa, etc. 'I’hey are divided into various primary groups, 
the most tangible of which are two — the chalk -sponges, 
or Caldspongi/e, and the flbrous and flinty sponges, or 
Sdieiepangue. But the letting authorities difler irrecon- 
cilably in the arrangement and nomenclature of the many 
orders, families, ami genera they respectively adopt ; and 
the opinion has been expressed that the sponges are not 
susceptible of satisfactr^ry treatment by the ordinary meth- 
ods of zodlugical olnssiflcatirHi. See also cuts under cili- 
ate, ^ongUla, monadiform, EupleeteUa, and HyalonemicUe. 

2. The fibrous framework of a colony of sponge- 
animalcules, from which the animafcules them- 



..‘Isrffta frimotdtalis, 
le of the Chalk-bpot^es: 
part of one or the 
bo(Jy retiioved, exposing 
the vcntnculus. 

o, oMuhttti, month, or 
exhalent aperture ; one 
of the m<tny ostioles or 
inhalent pores; i, emlo- 
clerni , e, ei todcrin, in 
which trlradiute spicules 
arc eiiilMnldcd , ova. 


selves have been washed out, and from which 
the gritty or sandy parts of the colony, if there 
were any, have been taken away. See skeleton, 
1 ( &) . The framework of sponges Is of different characters 
in the several orders. I’he slime-sponges have none, or 
scarcely any. In the ordinary flbrous sponges the skeleton 
is a quantity of interlacing fibers and layers, forming an 
intricate network. I'his is further strengthened in the 
chalky and glassy sponges by hard spicules, either sepa- 
rately embedded in the general skeletal substance, called 
eeratode, or solidified in a kind of latticework. (See Cold- 
epongim, Silidepongia.) The chalk-needles or calcareous 
spicules are either streight or oftener rayed in three- 
armed or four-armed crosses. The sand-needles or sill- 
cious spicules present an extraordinary and beautiful va- 


riety. Among them are many stony figures and wheel- 
like forms, resembling snow-ciystols ; others ore still 
more curious, in the forms of mosses, onohora, grapnels, 
shirt-studs, bodkins, etc. llie six-rayed star is the char- 
acteristic shape in the glass-sponges. (See Hexaetinellida,) 
Sponge-spicules are named in an daborate special vocabu- 
lary. (See sponge-spicule.) The glass-sponges have some 
commercial value from their beauty as objects of curiosity ; 
but a few of the fibrous sponges are the only others out of 
many hundreds of species^ both fossil and recent, of any 
economic importance. Sponges, when wetted, swell to 
a much greater size, and become very flexible ; they are 
therefore used as vehicles and absorbents of water and 
other liquids, in wiping or cleansing surfaces, erasing 
marka as from a slate, etc. See bath-sponge, Euspongia, 
and Uippospongia. 

The Spounge, and the Beed, of the whiche the Jewes 
zaven oure Lord Eyselle and Galle, in the Oros. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 10. 

3. Any sponge-like substance, (a) In baking, 
dough before it is kneaded and formed, when full of glob- 
ules of carbonic acid generated by the yeast or leaven, (b) 
A metal when obtained in a finely divided condition, the 

{ larticles having little coherence, and the mass more or 
ess of a spongy texture. Thus, a metallic sponge” of 
iron is obtained by the reduction of brown hematite ore 
by cementation with charcoal in the so-called “Chenot 
process” for the manufacture of steel. Spongy iron is 
also prepared on a large scale by the reduction of various 
ores, and in this form is used for purifying water. Plati- 
num-sponge may be prepared by gently heating the double 
chlorid of platinum and ammonium. Flatiuiini-black is 
a black powder not differing much in its properties from 
platinum-sponge, except that it is less dense ; it may be 
made to take on the spongy character by repeated ignition 
in a mixture of air and k combustible gas : both are used 
as oxidizing ageiita. 

4. A tool for cleaning a cannon after its dis- 
charge. The sponge used for smooth-bore guni con- 
sists of a cylinder of wood covered with sheepskin or some 
similar woolly fabric, and fitting the bore of tne gun rather 
closely ; this is secured to a long handle, or, for fleld- 
guiis. to the reverse end of the rammer. For modern 
rifled guns and brooch-loaders, simuges of different forms 
and materials have been introduced. A common form is 
a cylinder to which bristles are fixed, forming a cylindri- 
cal brush, the rounded end being also covered with the 
bristles. See cut under gun-carriage. 

6. Figuratively^ one who or that which absorbs 
without discrimination, and as readily mves up, 
when subjected to pressure, that which has been 
absorbed. — 6. One who persistently lives upon 
others ; a sycophantic or cringing dependent ; 
a hanger-on for the sake of maintenance ; a 
parasite. 

Better a penurious Kingdom then where excessive 
wealth flowes into the gracelesse and inlurious hands of 
common sponges to the impoverishing of good and loyal! 
men. Milton, Beformation in Eng., it. 

7. In the mauf^gc^ the extremity or point of a 
horseshoe answering to the heel. — 8. The coral, 
or mass of eggs, under the abdomen of a crab. 
[Chesapeake Bay.]— Bahama sponge, one of three 
species or varieties of bath-sponges proenreo from the Ba- 
hamas. —Burnt sponge, sponge that has been burnt, used 
In the treatment of goiter and scrofulous swellings. — Cal- 
careous sponge, a chalk-sponge.— CTumb-of-hread 
sponge. See Halichondria.- Dog-head sponge, a kind 
of b^h-sponge, Spofigia agaridna punctata. — nbrous 
sponge, any horny sponge.— Olove-sponge, a flnger- 
sponge; a reef-sponge.— Hardhead spoue, a kind of 
bath-sponge, the hardhead, Spongia dura.— Holy SPOnxe, 
in the Qr. Ch., a piece of compressed sponge whlclitlio 
deacon uses in the oflice of prothesis to gather together 
the portions in the disk under the holy bread, and with 
which he wipes the disk after communion.— Honevoomb 
sponge, the grass-sponge, Spongia equina ccrebryormis. 
—Horny sponge, a fibrous or fibrosUicious sponge; a 
sponge of the group Ceratosa, as distinguished from a 
chalk-sponge or glass-sponge.— Pyrotechnlcal sponge. 
Same as amadou. - Red spoxige, Miorociona prolifera, 
the red t^rd of the oyster of the northern United States. 
-'Reef-Spoime, a kind of bath-spongy Spongia offici- 
nalis, var. tumdifera, growing on the rloriaa reefs and 
in the West Indies.— f&eepSWOOl nionge. See shseps- 
tooof.— Sponge tent. See tone.— Toilet-sponge, a bath- 
sponge of fine quality; a Turkish sponge.— To set a 
sponge, in baking, to leaven a small mass of dough, to be 
usedTn leavening a lanicer quantity.— To throw up the 
sponge, in pugdistn, to toss up the sponge used to freshen 
a fighter, in acKiiowledgment of his defeat ; hence, in gen- 
eral, to acknowledge that one is conquered or beaten ; sub- 
mit ; give up the contest or struggle. [Slang.]— Turifey 
cup-sponge, Spongia odriatica.— Vegetable sponge. 
See sponge-gourd.~Yo\yot SPOnge, a fine soft sponge of 
the West Indies and Florida, Spongia equina, var. mean- 
dn/ormis.— Vitreous sponge, a glass-sponge.— Waxed 
sponge. Same as sponge tent.— Tellow sponge, ztmoc- 
Ca sponge. Soe bath-sponge. (See also banng-sponge, 
eup-^sponge, ftnger-sponge, flint-sponge, glass-sponge, grass- 
sponge, horse^sponge, wool-sponge.) 

Sponge (spunj), V. ; pret. and pp. sponged, ppr. 
spongimf. [Formerly also spunge; = D. sjmi- 
sen = F. eponger = 8p. esponjar, sponge, < LL. 
spongiare, wipe off with a sponge ; cf. Gfr. oiroy- 
sponge; from the noun.] I, trans. 1. 
To cleanse or wipe with a sponge : as, to sponge 
the body; to sponge a slate or a cannon. 

Brush thou, and spunge thy cloaths to, 

That thou that day shalt weare. 

Bfibees Book(R. B. T. 8.), p. 78. 

2. To wipe out with a sponge, as letters or 
writing ; efface ; remove with a sponge ; destroy 
all traces of : with out, off, etc. 


Every little difference ahould not Mem an intolenible 
blemiih neoeMarily to be sponged out. 

Hooker, Eocles. Polity, v. 19. 

Specifically —8. To dampen, as in cloth-manu- 
facturing.— 4. To absorb; use a sponge, or act 
like a sponge, in absorbing: generally with up: 
as, to sponge up water that has been spilled. 

They sponged up my money while it lasted, borrowed 
my coals and never paid lor them, and cheated me when 
I played at cribbage. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, zxvii. 

6. To gain by sycophantic or mean arts. 

Here wont the dean, when he *8 to seek, 

To sponge a breakfast once a week, 

Swift, Biohmond Lodge and Marble Hill. 

“ What else have yon been spunoin^f” said Maria. . . . 
'‘Spunging, my dear! It is nothing but four of those 
beautiful pheasants’ eggs, which Mrs. Whitaker would 
quite force upon me.” Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, x. 

6. To drain; harass by extortion; squeeze; 
plunder. 

How came such multitudes of our own nation ... to 
be spunged of their plate and money ? 

South, Sermons, I. xii. 

7. In baking, to set a sponge for; as, to sponge 
bread. 

II. intrans. 1. To gather sponges where they 
grow ; dive or dredge for sponges. 

There were a few small open boats engaged in eponging 
from Apalachicola, which were not entered upon the cus- 
tom-house books. Fisheries of U. A, V. ii. 824. 

2. To live meanly at the expense of others; 
obtain money or other aid in a mean way: with 
on. 

She was perpetually plaguing and spunging on mo. 

Swift, To Dr. Sheridan, April 24, 1786. 

sponge-animalcule (spunj'an-i-mab^kul), n. A 
sponge-cell. See cut under monadiform. 
sponge-bar (spunj 'bar), w. A sand-bar or rock 
bottom on which s^ionges grow. [Florida.] 
sponge-cake (spun^'kaK'), n. A very light sweet 
cake made of flour, eggs, and sugar, flavored 
with lemon; so called from its light, spongy 
substance. 

sponge-crab (spunj'krab), n. A crab with 
whi^ a sponge is habitually cancrisocial, as a 
member of the genus Dromia. 8ee cut under 
Dromia. 

sponge-cucumber (spunj ' ku k um - b^r), n . 
Same as sponge-gourd. 

Sponge-diver (spunj'di''v6r), n . One who dives 
for sponges; a sponge-fisher, 
sponge-farming (spunj 'far'^ming), n. The in- 
dustry of breemng and rearing sponges. En- 
eye. 6rit., XXII. 428. 

sponge-fiwer (spunj'fish^^r), n. One who 
fishes for sponges, or is engaged in the sponge- 
fishery. 

sponge-fisbery (Bpunj'fiHh"6r-i), n. The pro- 
cess or occupation of fishing for sponges, 
sponge-glass (spunj'gl&s), n. 1 . A bucket with 
a glass bottom, used in searching for sponges. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 179.— 2. The 
flint-sponge, Hyalonema mirnbilis, found on the 
coast of Japan. 

sponge-gourd (spunj 'gord), n. The washing- or 
towel-gourd, Luffa cylindrica (L. JEgyjdiaca), 
also L. acntangula. The netted fiber from the interior 
of the fruit is used for washing and other purposes, hence 
called vegetable sponge or dish-rag. See Ijuffa and strainer- 
vine. 

sponge-book ( spunj 'huk), n. 8ee hook. 
spongelet (spunj'let), n. [< sponge + -let.'] 1. 
A little sponge. Encyc. Diet. — 2. In bot., same 
as spongiole. 

sponge-motb (spunj'mdth), 11 . The gipsy-moth. 
[Eng. and (recently) U. S.] 
spongeous (spun'jus), a, [< sponge -f -ous. Cf. 
spongious.] Same as ipongy. 
sponger ( spun ' j^r), n. [Formerly also spunger; 
X sponge + -erl.] 1. One who uses a sponge. 
— 2. A person or vessel engaged in fishing for 
sponges. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 823. — 3. In 
fwth-manuf,, a machine in which cloth is damp- 
ened previous to ironing. It has a perforated 
adjustable cylinder, which is filled with steam, 
and about which the cloth is rolled. — 4. A par- 
asitical dependent; a hanger-on for mainte- 
nance ; a sponge. 

Trenoher-flies and spongers. Sir R. V Estrange. 

sponge-spicule (spunj'spik^ul), n. One of the 
calcareous or silicious spicules peculiar to 
sponges. They generally appear in more or less modi- 
fied geometrical figures, with definite axes represented by 
a non-skeletal rod or axial canal, around which the lime 
or silica is deposited in concentric layers. There may be 
one such axis or Mveral. Bponge-spioules are either calca- 
reous or silicious ; according to thelrposition and relations, 
they are either supporting-spiciilea or skeleton^spioalen 
(megasolerasX or flesh-spioiiles or tension-spicules (mioro- 
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Md«rM> S<ih^bu<&^adtlM%Beo^liigtoportt^ moiulfiintt («pon'ji.f6m), a. [< L. mongia, a 

^i.«,+/om«,£orm.] 1 Having the farm or 
to their exes, next according to iSeIr ray% and finally ac* J poriferous, as a member 

of the of or pertaiUiug to the Spongue, 

Hence — 2. Sponge-like; spongy; soft, elastic, 
and porous, like an ordinary bath*sponge : not- 
ing various objects or substances not sponges. 
— Bpox^orm quarts, fioatgtoue. 
8TOngilla(8pon-jii'a), w. [NL. (Lamarck, 181 6), 
dim. of SpongisBj the sponges : see sponge, ] The 
only genus of fresh-water sponges, belonging 



spongy 

spongiolitic (spon^ji-o-lit'ik), a, [< emongioUte 
+ -ic.] Of the nature of a spongioute; con- 
taining Bpongiolites, or characterized by their 
presence: a,Hj spongiolitic ^int, 
spongiopiline (spon^'ji-o-pi'lin), n. [< Gr. oir<yy- 
yioVy dim. of andyyuc, sponge, + mAog^ felt, + 
A substitute for cataplasms, it is a thick 
cloth into which sponge is incorporated in the weaving, in 
a manner analogous to that of pile-weaving, to form a uni- 
form pile, and coated on the opposite side with rubber. 

spongioplasm (spon'ji-o-plazm), n. [< Or. otto}- 


Various Spiculet, from GUfts-sponges (Hfxactntflhda). 

1, oxydiHCt; 2, echmate oxydinct ; 3. echinatehexact; 4, amphidisk; 

S. ancora ; 6, tetract ; 7, oxyhexact ; 8. discohexaster ; 9. triact. 

cording to their many individual figures. Thus, both calca- 
reous and silloioUM spicules are raono^on, dittxon, triaxon^ 
or tetraxon. Som e siiicloiis spicules are anaxon or polyact, 
giving stellate figures, either regular, as the oxyasUrt euaa- 
ter, and et4srraster, or irregular, as the spiroMter, sjkrula, 
and corona. These anaxon spicules are always flesn-spic- 
ules or microBcleres. The munaxon spicules are either me- 
gascleres or microscleres ; of the former are the stronffylvs 
or ^onffylon, oxystrongyluH, oxyug or oxyon, tylotus, and fy- 
toslylm; of the latter are the toxius or toxon, toxodragma, 
ftiginOf Migrnadragma,Uochda,anigochela, diancislra, tricho- 
drayma, etc. Of triaxon siliclous forms are the oxyhexact, 
oxypenlaxt, oxytetract, oxydiaet; the hexacter, oxyhexaMer, 
dieeohexader, graphiohes^ter, floricome, Bxxd jdumicoim ; 
the pinida, scopula, amphidisk, uncinate, and clamda. The 
tetraxon spicules are divided into mojiactinal, diactinal, 
triacHnal, and tetracHnal. The above names and classes 
(excepting those from Schulze) are substantially according 
to Lendenfeld. Sollas, the monographer of the sponges in 
the ninth edition of the **EnGyclop8saia Britannica,” uses a 
similar set of terms and many ottiers. Among the terms 
employed by these investigators may bo noted acerella, am- 
phlader, amphiastrella, ampkUetrad, amphUriaene, arwiri- 
tenc, anthaster, arculm, aster, calthrops, candelaibrum, chela, 
chiaster, cladome, elaUits, cymba, desma, diancistron, dioho- 
triaene, echineUa, eetaster, endoMer, hexaster, meniscoid, mi~ 
erorhahd, tnicrostrongylon, microxeon, ortheiriaene, pentact, 
polyact. polyaxon, nrotriaene, pterocymba, pjJcnaMer, rhaba 
or rhabaus, saniaaster, syjmaspire, sigmella, spheraster. 
sphenUa, s^nispirula, spirastrma, steMale (n.), stylus, teU 
root, triact, trimm, trichUe, trichotriaene, triona, tylon, etc. 
Sponge- spicules are occasionally absent, as in gelatinous 
sponges. They are small or few in horny sponges, such as 
are used for the bath. In the glass-sponges they make mag- 
nificent structures, like spun glass, of elegant figures, and 
constitute most of the bulk 01 the sponge. See also cuts 
under Uediphysema, Kuplectadla, Hycuonemidas, and sponge. 

sponge-tongs (spuuj'tongz), n, mng, and pi, 
Tongs used for taking sponges. 

sponge-tree (spunj'tre), n. An evergreen shrub 
or small tree, Acacia Farnesiana^ widely dif- 
fused through the tropics, and found in the 
United Htates along the Gulf of Mexico, it has 
slender zigzag branches, biplnnato leaves, stipular spines, 
and bright-yellow heads of very fragrant fiowers, much 
used by perfumers. It is often planted for ornament. 

Spongewood (spunj'wud), ? 2 . l. The hat-plant, 
Mschynomenei aspera, or its pith. See hat-plant 
and Mschymmiene, — 2. A plant with spongy 
hark, GasUmia cutispongiOf of the AraUacete, 
the only species of its genus, it is an erect shrub 
with pinnate leaves and a panicle a foot long consisting 
of crowded branches with the fiowers umbeled at the ends. 

SpongiSB (spon'ji-e), n. pi. [NIj., pi. of L. span- 
gia, a sponge : see sponge,'] Sponges ; the meso- 
dermanan class of Codlentera, having a branch- 
ing canal-system (the organs of which are de- 
velopt^d from cells of the mesogloea, or primary 
mesoderm), simple epithelia,endodermal collar- 
coils, and no cnidoblasts or movable appen- 
dages. The class is divided by Lendenfeld into two sub- 
classes: the CaJloarea, with one order, Caldmongia; and 
the Silicea, with three orders, Hexactinmida, Uhondrospon- 
gtae, and Comaouspongiee, with many suborders, tribes, 
etc., and about fifty living families, besides several fussll 
ones. The class dates back to the Silurian. See t^pongc. 

spongian (spon'ji-an), n. [< Spongise + -an.] 
A member of the ^pongim; any sponge, 
spongicell (spon'ji-sol), n. [< L. spongia^ a 
spoi^e, + cella, a cell.] A sponge-cell. 
SpongicolotlS (spon-jik'o-lus), a. [< L. spon- 
giaj a sponge, + colerel inhabit.] Inhabiting 
sponges. 

opoimdSEL SpongiidSB (spon'ii-de, spon-ji'i-de), 
n,pl, [NL., < Spongise + -*««.] 1. Sponges; 
the Spongise, — 2. A family of homy or fibrous 
typified by the genus SpongiUf to 
which various limits have been assigned, in the 
most restricted sense the family is represented by snob 
terms as the bath-sponges, and now called Euspongidas. 



A Small FreUi-water Sponge, Spongrilla ftutnalis, with one cxhalent 
aperture, seen from al>ove. 

a and h, ostiolei*. or inhalent apertures ; r, ciliated chaml>crs , d, os 
culum. or cxhalent aperture. (Arrow:, indicate the direction of the 
current of w.iter.) 

on submerged timber and other supports, forming thick 
greenish incrustations. It represents a highly specialized 
and somewhat aberrant family, Spongillidjr. Bee also cuts 
under ciliate and Porifera. 

SpongillidSB (spon-jiUi-de), n. pi. [NL., < Span- 
gilla + -ifjf».] The only family of sponges 
which are not marine, characterized by their 


to the group me type:.pecle. 1. & dim. of eponge, + TrWa, any thing 

fixmMU, which grew, on the bank, of rivers and ponds, formed or molded . see plnmnS] file Huhstance, 

resembling neuroglia, which support-s the so- 
called “primitive tubules” or subdivisions of 
nerve-fiber containing hyaloplasm. Nansen, 
1886. 

The primitive tubes are the meshes In a supporting 
substance designated as spongioplasm,'’ a substance de- 
scribed as similar to the neuroglia which fonns the sheath 
of the nerve tube or fibre. Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 487. 

spongioplasmic (spon'-'ji-o-plaz'mik), a. [< 
spongioplasm + -mj. J Of the nature of, or per- 
tainingto, spongioplasm. Amer. Jour. Psychol., 
1. 487. 

spongiose (spon'ji-os), a. [< L. spongiosus : see 
spongioiis.] Same as spongy. 
sponnOUS (spon'ji-us), a. [< F. spongieux = 
op. Fg. esponjoso = It. spugnosOy < L. 'spongio- 
sus, spongeosus, porous, < spongia, a sponge: 
see sponge.'] Spongy. 

spon^OZOdn (spoiUji-o-zd'on), n. ; pi. spongio- 
zoa (-ji). [NL., < Gr. airoyyiaVy a sponge, 4* 
an animal.] A sponge. Also spongosodn. 
spongite (spon'jit), n. [< L. spongitty sponge, + 
A fossil sponge. 

spon^tic (spon-jit'ik), a. [< spongiU^ + -ic.] 
C)f the nature of a fossil sponge ; containing or 
characterized by the fossil remains of sponges, 
spongoblast (spong'go-blftst), n. [< Gr. and}- 
yof, sponge, -f /lAaortif, germ.] Hame as spon- 
qinhlast. 

&Dongodie» (spong-go-di'e-e), n. pi. [NIw., < 
Gr. oTToyywtb/f, anoyyottdygy spouge-like, spongy 
(see spongoid)y + -esB.] An order of siphono- 
cladaeeous algce, typified by the genus ('odium. 
They form sxxingy spherical or cylindrical float- 
ing masses, consisting of branched tubes, 
spongoid (spong'goid), a. [< Gr. oiroyyoetS^gy 
(TTTO) } wfh/f (also (Ttpoyyof n<poyy66r/g)y sponge- 
like, < cirdyyogy sponge, + Jrlot, form,] Spongi- 
fonn, in any sense ; spongy, 
spongological (spong-go-loj'i-kal), a. [< spon- 
golog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to spongolo- 
gy, or the science of 8pong:es. 
spongologist (spong-gol'o-jist), w. r< spongol- 
og-y + -^st.] One who is versed in tno science 
of sponges. 

spongology (spong-gol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. OTrdyyog. 
a sponge, + -Aoyia, < ?.l'ynv, speak: see -ology.j 
The Hciouco of sponges; the study of theiiVpow- 
giiCy and the body of knowledge thence obtained, 
spongomeral (spoug'go-mer-al), a. [< spongo- 
mere + -al.] Or or pertaining to a spongomere ; 
choanosomal, as that part of a 8})onge which is 
characterized by flagellated chambers, 
spongomere (spong'go-mer), w. [< Gr. aTT6yyogy 
a sponge, 4* gf'pogy a part.] The upper, cnoa- 
nosomalpart of a sponge, characterized by the 
presence of flagellated cliambers: distinguished 
from hypomere. P^ncyc. Hrxt.y XX 11, 41.1. 
SpongOZOdn (spong-go-zo ' on ), w . [< Gr. 
sponge, + auiihal.] 8ame as spongtozoon. 
Jfyntt. 

spongy (spun' ji), a. [Formerly also < 

sponge 4* -y^.] 1. Of the nature or character 

of a sponge; spongiform orspongoid. — 2. Re- 
sembling a sponge in certain particulars; soft 
or elastic and porous ; of open, loose, compres- 
sible texture, like abut ii -sponger ; punky, pithy, 
or soft-grained, as wood ; boggy or soggy, as 
soil ; absorbent ; imbibitive. See cuts under 
cellular and cystollth. 

That sad breath his spongy InuRS bestow’d. 

Shak., Jx>ver'B ('omplaint, 1. 320. 
Here pits of craR, with spongy, plashy base, 

To Home enrich tli' uncultivated space. 

Crabbe, Works, II. 9, 

3t. As it were soaked with drink; drunken. 
[Kare.J 

What not put upon 

His spongy ofliners, who shall bear the Rullt 
Of our great quell? Shak., Macbeth, I. 7. 71. 

4t. Moist; wet; rainy. 

Thy banks with pioiied and twilled brims, 

Which spongy April at tliy best betrims, 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns. 

Shak., 'I'empest, iv. 1. 65. 
Spongy bones, cancellated l)ones ; specifically, the sphe- 
notiubiuals.— Spongy cartilage. Same as elastic earti- 


ing their characters. 

spongin (spun'jin), n. [< sponge 4- -inK] The 
proper horny or fibrous substance of sponges ; 
ceratose or ceratode. Also spongiolin. 

spo^nblast (spun'jin-blAst), n. [< spongin 
4“ (ir. fHaGT6gy a germ.] One of the cells of 
sponges from which sponmn is produced ; the 
formative blastema in wnich spongin arises. 
W. J. Sollasy Encyc. Brit., XXU. 420. Also 
spongoblast. 

sponginblastic (spun-jin-blas'tik), a. [< spon- 
ginmast 4- 4c.] Froducing spon^n, as a spori- 
ginblast; formative or germinating, as spongin. 

sponginess (spun'ji-nes), w. The state or char- 
acter of being soft and porous, or spongj^; po- 
rosity: said of various objects and substances 
not sponges. 

Spongmg^OUSe (spim'jing-bous), n. [Formerly 
also spunging-house ; < sponging y verbal ii. of 
spoHgcy V.. 6, 4- housed.] A victualing-house or 
tavoni wnero persons arrested for debt were 
kept by a bailiff for twenty-four hours before 
being lodged in prison, in order that theii* 
friends might have an opportunity of settling 
the debt. Spouging-honses were usually tlu* private 
dwellings of bailiffs, and were so named fi*om the extor 
tioriate charges made upon prisoners for their acconmio- 
datlon therein. 

A bailiff by mistake seized you for a debtor, and kept 
you the whole evening in a spunging houw. 

Swi/t, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 

Spongiocarpes (spon'-^ji-o-kar'pe-c), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. airoyyia, a sponge, + Kapnog, a fniit, 
4- -ese,] An order of florideous algSB, founded 
upon a single specit's, FolykJes rotimdus. The 
fronds are blackish-red, cylindrical, cartilaginous, from 3 
to 6 inches long, and attached by a disk, with an undivided 
stipe, which becomes repeatedly dicbotomou s above. The 
cystocarps are in external flesh-colored wart-like protu- 
berances, which are borne on tlie upper parts of the frond. 
It grows on stones In deep water. 

Spongiole (Spon'ji-dl), n. [= Y.spongiolCy < L. 
sjfongiola, dim. of spongiay a sponge: 
see sponge.] In bot.y a former name 
of the spongy tissue of a root-tip, 
from its supposed property of suck- 
ing up moisture like a sponge. Also 
called spongelet. 

spongiolin (spon'ji-o-lin), n. [< spon- 
giole 4- -in*^.] Same as spongin. W. 

J. Sollas, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 416. 

spong^olite (spou'ji-p-lU), n. [< Gr. 
aiToyyioVy dim. of GTz6yyogy sponge (see 
Hponge)y 4- AiBogy stone.] A fossil 
sponge-spicule ; one of the minute silicious ele- 
ments of a sponge in a fossil state. 
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lofft (which under BpOOfy platllllllll, pUti* 

num-iponge. Bee tponge^ n., 8. 

Bpongy-pubescent (spun'ji-pu-bes'ent), a. In 
naving a very compact pubescence, re- 
Hembling the surface of a sponge, 
sponffjr-^lloas (spun^ji-virus), a. In hot, so 
tlii^iy covered with fine soft hairs as to be 
spongy or to resemble a sponge, 
sponkt, n. An obsolete form of spunk, 
sponnent, sponnet, V, Obsolete forms of the 
preterit plural and past participle of spin, 
sponsal (spon'sal), a, [< L. sponsalis, pertain- 
ing to betrothal or espousal, < sponsus^ a be- 
trothal : see 8pou$e,‘\ Kelatiug to marriage or 
to a spouse. Bailey, 1731. 
sponsiDle (spon'si-bl), a, [An aphetic form of 
re8pon8ihUi,\ 1. Capable of discharging an ob- 
ligation; responsible. Scott, Rob Roy, xxvi. — 
2. Respectaole; creditable; becoming one^s 
station. 

spousing (spon'sing), n. 8ame as sponson, 
sponsion (spon'shpn), n, [< L. spomio{n-), a 
solemn promise or engagement, security, < 
spondere, pp. sponsus, engage oneself, promise 
solemnly: see sponsor,^ 1. The act of becom- 
ing surety for another. — 2. In international 
law, an act or engagement made on behalf of 
a state by an agent not specially authorized. 
Huch conventions must be confirmed by express 
or tacit ratification. 

sponsional (spon'shpn-al), a. [< sponsion + 
-«/.] Responsible ; implying a pledge. [Rare.] 
sponson (spon'son), n, [Also sponsiny; origin 
obscure.] Naut (o), the curve of the timbers 
and planking toward the outer part of the wing. 
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before and abaft each of the paddle-boxes of a 
steamer; also, the framework itself, (h) In a 
warship, a similar projecting structure, in which 
a gun IB placed: designed to enable the gun to 
be trained forwanl and aft — Sponson-beams, 
tho projecting beams which contribute to foriu spoiisoua. 
sponsor (spon'spr), n. [< h. sponsor, a surety, 
LL. a sponsor in bajitism, < sponderr, pp. spon- 
sus, jiroraiso; cf. Gr. amnM (pi. of rT7^ov(^), a 
truce, < (Jirevnm\ jiour a libation, as when mak- 
ing a solemn treaty: see spondee. From L. 
spondere are also ult. despond, respond, cor- 
respond, sf)ouse, espousal, etc.] 1. A surety; 
one who binds himself to answer for another, 
and is responsible for his default ; specifically, 
one who is surety for an infant at baptism, 
professing the Christian faith in iter name, and 
guaranteeing its religious education; a god- 
father or godmother. Tlie custom of having 
sponsors in baptism is as old as the second 
century. See godfather,— 2. [c«p.] [NL.] In 
entom,, a genus of coleopterous insects, 
sponsorial (spon-so'ri-al), a. [< sponsor + 
-i-fl/.] Cf or pertaining to a sponsor, 
sponsorship (spon'sor-ship), n. [< sponsor 4- 
-ship,'] The state or being a sponsor. 
Spontaneity (spon-ta-ne'i-ti), n. [< F. sponta- 
nMtf^ = Sp. esjtontaneidad zs: Pg. espontaneidade 
= It. spontaneitd, < ML. ^spontamita{t-)8, < LL. 
spon tanens, spontanooms : see spontaneous,'] 1 . 
Spontaneous character or quality ; that charac- 
ter of any action of any subject by virtue of 
which it takes place without being caused by 
anything distinguishable from the subject it- 
self. Spontaneity does not imply the absence of a pur- 
pose or external end, but the ansence of an external in- 
citement or external eftlciout cause. 

2. In hiol., the fact of apparently automatic 
change in structure, or activity in function, 
of animals and plants, whereby new charac- 
ters may be acquired, or certain actions per- 
formed, under no infiuence of external condi- 
tions or stimulus; animal or vegetable autom- 
atism. (a) The inherent tendency of an individual or- 
mism to vary in structure without reference to its con- 
ditions of environment, as when a plant or animal sports ; 
BTOntaneous variability. Borne of the most vajuablo strains 
or domestic animals and oultivated plants have arisen 
thus spontaneously. (8) The tendency to purposeless ac- 
tivity of the muscular system of animals, wnereby they 
execute movements independent of externid stimulus. 
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Such aotioni, though voluntaiy, lack reoogninhle motiveh 
and appear to depend upon the tenaion of a vigorous 
nervous system refreshed bv repose. Such spontaneity 
is notable in the great activity of children ana the gam- 
bols of young animals.— SpOBtailSity Of OOrtstn OMBl- 
tlve faculties, in the philosophy of Kant, the self-activity 
of those faculties which are not determined to act by any- 
thing in the sense-impressions on which they act But the 
conception is not made very clear by Kant. 

spontaneous (spon-ta'ne-us), a. [= F. spontanS 
= Sp. Pg. espontaneo s= It. spontaneo, < LL. spon- 
taneuH, willing, < L. ^8poti{t‘)8, will, only in gen. 
spontis and ^1. imonte,ot one^s own will, of 
one’s own accord.] 1. ^oeeeding from a con- 
scious or unconscious internal impulse ; occur- 
ring or done without the intervention of exter- 
nal causes ; in a restricted sense, sprin^gfrom 
one’s own desire or volition, apart from any 
external suggestion or incitement. Of late the 
employment of spontaneous in the sense of * irreflective ' or 
'not controlled by a dehnito purpose' is creeping in from 
the French ; but this is an objectionable use of the term. 

The tpontansous grace with which these homely duties 
seemed to bloom out of her character. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 

Wow my speculation is that advantageons permanent 
changes are mways produced by the epo^neoug action of 
the organism, and not by the direct action of tho environ- 
ment. W. K, Clifford, Lectures, 1. 101. 

A man whose nature leads him to a spontanems fulfil- 
ment of tho Divine will cannot be conceived better. 

27. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 277. 

2. Growing naturally, without previous human 
care. 

Sponltaneoug flowers take the place of the finished par- 
terre. OoldmnUh, Citixon of the World, xxxi. 

8. Growing as native ; indigenous. [Rare.] 

Whence they had their Indian corn I can give no ac- 
count ; fur 1 don't believe that it was spontaneom in those 
parts. Beverley, Hist. Virginia, iv. % 20. 

4. In hiol., instinctive or automatic, as some 
actions of animals which depend upon no ex- 
ternal stimulus and are performed without ap- 
parent motive or puiqiose ; uninfluenced by ex- 
ternal conditions, as a change in structural 
character. Gompare spontaneity, 2, Spontaneous 
actions may be cither voluntary, in a usual sense, as the 
gambols of puppies or kittens, or involuntary and quite 
uncontiollable by the will. Of the latter class, some are 
abnormal, as spontaneous (in distinction from induced) 
somnatnbulisin, and tlu^e are also called idiopathic. — 
Center of spontaneous rotation. Bee rotation. — Spon- 
taneous axis, an axis of rotation of a body under instan- 
taneous forces, in case there is no translation in the first 
instant.— Spontaneous cause, a cause that Is moved to 
causing by the end or the object— Spontaneous com- 
bustion. Bee civmbwsticn.— Spontaneous dislocation. 
Bee dislocation, 'I (a).— Spontaneous energy, free energy, 
unrepressed ami uutorccd. — Spontaneous evolution, in 
obetet., the spuiitaiieous expulsion of the fetus in a case of 
shoulder presentation, the body being delivered before 
the head.— Spontaneous generation. See generation 
and a&ioj 7 rrt«siA.— Spontaneous suggestion, snggestiun 
by the action of the laws of association, without the inter- 
vention of the will.~Syn. 1. waling, etc. (see voluntary), 
instinctive, unbidden. 

spontaneously (spou-ta'ue-us-li), adv. In a 
spontaneous maimer; with* spontaneity. 

spontaneonsness (spon-ta'ne-us-nes), n. The 
character of being spontaneous; spontaneity. 

Spontoon (spon-ton'), n. [Formerly also espon- 
ton; = G. svonton,< F. sponton, espfmton, F. dial. 
ponton = Sp. esponton = Pg. espontdo, < It. spon- 
tonc, spuntone, a sharp point, a bill, javelin, pike, 
spontoon ; cf. spuniarv, shoot forth, break off the 
point, blunt; puntonc, a point, (.punto, a prick, 
a point ; see points, ] A kind of halberd or par- 
tizan formerW serving as the distinguishing ann 
for certain officers of the liritish infantry. Com- 
pare half-pike. Also called demi-pike. 

spook (spfik), n. [Also spuke; < 1). spook, MB. 
spoocke = M LG . spok, spuk, LG. spook = G , spuch 
(obs. except in dial, use), also sjmk (after LG.) 
= Sw. spoke (cf. D. spooksel, MI). sj>oocksel, Ban. 
svdgelse), a spook, ghost. There is nothing to 
snow any connection with Ir. puca, elf, spnte, 
= W. pwca, pwei : see puck, pug^.] A ghost ; a 
hobgoblin. [Now colloq.] 

Woden, who, first losing his identity in tho Wild Hunts- 
man. sinks by degrees into the mere tip(M)k of a Suablan 
bamn, sinfully fond of field-sports. 

Lou'dl, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 118. 

spook (spfik), V, i, [= B. spoken = MLG. spoken 
s= G. spuken, spucken = Sw. spoka = Ban. spdge; 
from the noun.] To play the spook. [Rare.] 

Yet still the New World spooked it in his veins, 

A ghost he could not lay with all his pains. 

Lowell, Fits Adam's Stoiy. 

spookisll (spfi'kish), a, [< spook + 1. 

Like a spook or ghost; ghostly. — 2. Given 
over to spooks; congenial to ghosts; haunted: 
as, a spookish house. — 8. Affected by a sense or 
fear of ghosts: suggestive of the presence or 
agency of spooks : as, a tmookish circumstance ; 
a spookish sensation. [Colloq. in all uses.] 
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spooky (spfi^ki), a, [< spook + -y i.] Same as 
spooMsh, in any sense. [Colloq.] 
spool (spfil), n, [< ME. spole (not In A&.), < MB. 
^oele, B. spoeL a spool, qtdll, = MLG. ^6le, 
LG. spole ss OHG. spuolo, spuold, MHG. ^uole, 
G. sptde, a spool, bobbin, ss Icel. spola sa Sw. 
Ban. spole, a spool (cf. It. spola, spuola, bobbin, 
OF. epolet, spindle, < Teut.); perhaps akin to 
loel. spolr, a rail, a bar: see ^ale.] 1. A small 
cylinder of wood or other material (with a pro- 
jecting disk at each end), upon which thread or 
yam is wound ; a reel. — 2, The revolving metal 
shaft of an anglers’ reel, upon which the fishing- 
line is wound. See out under reel, 

spool (spfil), t [< spool, n.] To wind on a 
spool. 

spool-cotton (spfiFkot^n), n. Cotton thread 
wound on spools. 

spooler (sptr 16r), n, [< spool + -cri.J One who 
winds, or a machine used in winding, thread 
or yarn on spools. Ure, Bict., IV. 122. 

spool-holder (sp5FhoFder^,n. 1. A stand for 
one or more spools of sewing-thread, on which 
the spools are mounted on pins, so as to turn 
freely as the thread is unwound. Also spool- 
stand, — 2. In warping, a creel on which spools 
are placed on skewers, 

spooling-machine (spfi'ling-ma-sben^), n, A 
machine for winding thread on spools. 

spooling-wheel (spding-hwel), n. Same as 
spole, 2. Balliwell. 

spool-stand (spoFstand), n. Same as spool- 
holder, 1. 

spoomt (spdm), V, [Supposed to be a var. of 
spume, q. v. (3f. 8/>oon2 j I, intrans. Naut, to 
sail steadily and rapidly, as before the wind. 

We’ll spare her our malu-top sail ; 

She shall not look us long, we are no starters. 

Down with the fore-sail too ! we’ll epoom before her. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, ii. 1. 

II. traus. To (‘a.use to scud, as before the 
wind. 

Spoivm her before tho wind, you’ll lose all else ! 

Fletcher {and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 4. 

Spooming (spfi'ming), ]). a, Riisliing before the 
wind: in tho quotation perhaps used errone- 
ously in the sense of ‘foaming,’ ‘surging,’ 

‘ roaring.’ 

() Moon ! far ipooming Ocean bows to thee. 

Keats, Endymion, iii. 

Spoon^ (spon), n, [< ME. spoon, spouc, spon, 
span, < AS. spon, a splinter of wood, chit), = 
OPries. spon, span = B. spaen, mutan = MLG. 
spCm, LG. spoon = MHG. span, (1. ^an, a thin 
piece of wood, shaving, chip, = led. spawn, 
sponn = Sw. spdn = Ban. spaan, a chip; root 
uncertain. Cf. span-new, spick-and-span-new.] 
If. A thin piece of wood; a splinter; a chip. 

A fyre of sponys, and lowc of gromis 

Full Boun woll be att a nende [an end]. 

Booke of Precedence iJSi. E. T. S., extra ser.), p. 41. 

2. A utensil consisting of a. bowl or concave 
part and a handle, used for conveying liquids or 
liquid food to the mouth. Spoons were originally 
of wood, later of horn or metal. They ure now made usu- 
ally of silver, gold. Iron, or mixed metal, of wood, horn, 
shell, or other materials, in various sixes and shapes, ana 
for a great variety of purposes, ("omparo deesertepoon, 
egg-spoon, table-spoon, etc. 

He must have a long spoon that must eat with the devil. 

Shak., of E., iv. 8. «2. 

3. Something wholly or in part like a spoon 
(def. 2) or the bowl of a spoon in shape, specifi- 
cally— (a) The blade of an oar when broad and slightly 
curved, or an oar with such a curved blade, (b) A bright 
spoon-shaped piece of metal or other substance, swiveled 
above hooks, used as a lure or decoy in fishing. It revolves 
as it is drawn tlvrough the water, (c) A piece cut from the 
horn of an ox or bison, in the shape of an elongated bowl 
of a spoon, six to eight inches in length. It is used in 

§ old-washing, and for testing the value of any kind of 
etrital material or pulverised ore. (d) A club the strik- 
ing-surface of which is somewhat hollowed, used in the 
game of golf, (e) The spoonbill or paddle-fish. (/) In 
(fmith., the spatuiato dilatation at the end of tlie bill of a 
sjpoon-billed bird, (g) In cotton-manuf>, a weighted grav- 
itating arm in the stop-motion of a drawing-frame. One 
of these is held in position by the tension of each sliver, 
and in case the sliver breaks or the can becomes empty, 
and the tension is thus relieved. It falls, and, actuating a 
bnlt-shifter, causes the driving-belt to slip from the last 
pulley to the loose pulley, thus stoppi ng the machine. (A) 
In archery, same as petticoat, 6.— ApOflUe’S npoon. See 
aposOespoon. — BSM and spoon. See bagi,— ^eflagrat- 
lng-BPO<m.asman spoon of metal, upon which a sub- 
stance which is to be deflagrated is subjected to the 
action of heat—EnoharlStlo apooZL Some as tobit.— 
Maidsnliead spoon. See maidenhead,— To bO boxn 
With a lilvor spoon tn one’s mouth. See bomi.— 
Wooden spoon, (a) At Cambridge University, the stu- 
dent whose name stands last In the Mathematical Tripos. 
(6) At Yale, formerly, the student who took the last ap- 

K intment at the Junior Exhibition ; later, the most popu- 
* student in a class. 


mpim^ V. [< ipoonX , ».] 1. tfWW. 1. 

To take up or ont witn a spoon or ladle; re- 
move with a spoon; empty or clean out with a 
spoon: often with up : as, to spoon up a liquid. 

Ours, . . . 

An sge of toom, spooned oft the richer past 

Mre, BrounUnfft Aurora Leigh, v. 

2. To lie close to, the face of one to the back of 
the other, as the bowl of one spoon within that 
of another. Compare spoon-fashion. [Colloq.] 

Now ipoon mo.** Sterling etretched himself out on the 
warm flag-stone, and the boy nestled up against him. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 49. 

IL intrans. 1. In croqacf, to use the mallet as 
a spoon ; push or shove the ball along with the 
mallet instead of striking it smartly as is re- 
quired by the strict rules of the game. 

Belabour thy neighbour, and spoon through thy hoops. 

F. Jjof^er, Mr.. Placid's ^Irtati^. 

2. To fish with spoon-bait. — 3. To lie spoon- 
fashion. Compare I., 2. [Colloq.] 

Two persons in each bunk, the sleepers spooning to- 
gether, packed like sardines. Harper’s Mag., LX XIV. 781. 

spoon'^ (spfin)* V. i. [A var. or corruption of 
spoom.'l Same as spoom. 

Such a storme did arise, they were forced to let slip 
Cable and Anchor, and put tu Sea, spooning before the 
wind. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 62. 

spoon^ (spon), n. [Usually assumed to be a 
particular use of spoon ^ ; but rather a back-for- 
mation from spoony, orig. in allusion to the use 
of a spoon in feeding an infant.] 1. A foolish 
fellow ; a simpleton ; a spoony ; a silly lover. 
[Colloq.] 

A man that’s fond precociously of stirring 
Must be a spoon. Hood, Morning Meditations. 

What a good-natured spoon that Dodd is ! 

C. Heads, Hard Cash, Prol. 

2. A fit of silliness; especially, a fit of silly 
love. [Colloq.]— To be spoons on, to bo sillily in 
love with. [Slang. J 

I ought to remember, for I was spoons on you myself for 
a week or two. Harper's Mag., LX X VIII. 749. 

spoon^ (spon), V. i. [< spoon^, w.] To be a 
spoon or spoony ; be sillily in love. [Colloq.] 
spoonaget (spfi'naj), n. [< spoon^ + -«//t*.] 
Spoon-raoat. Warner, Albion’s England, ii. 10. 
spoon-bait (spOn'bat), n. A trolling-spoon ; a 
revolving metallic lure for the capture of cer- 
tain kinds of fish, used in trolling ; a spinner or 
propeller. 

spoonbeak (spon'bek), n. Same as spoonbill, 
1 (?>). [Prov. Eng.] 

spoonbiu (spOn'bil), n. 1. In orniih.: («) A 
large grallaiorial bird of either of the genera 
PlataUa and Aiaia : so called from the broad, 
flat, spatulato dilatation of the end of the bill, 
likened to a spoon. See cuts under Platalm 
and aiaia. (h) The shovel er-duck, Spatula cly- 
prata. See cut under shoveler*^, {e) Ibe scaup- 
duck, Fuligula marila. See out under scaup, 
[East Lothian.] (d) The ruddy duck, Prisma- 
tura rubida; the liroadbill: more fully called 
spoon-hilled buttrrball. See cut under Erisma- 
tura. [Massachusetts and New York.] — 2. In 
ichth. , the spoon-billed cat, or paddle-fish, Pohjo- 
don spatula. See cuts under paddle-fish. 
ate BpoonbiU. See aiaia. 

spoon-billed (spbn'bild), a. 1. In ornith., hav- 
ing a spoon-like or spatulate bill, dilated at the 
end. See spoonbill. — 2. In ichth., duck-billed ; 
shovel-nosed; having a long spatulate snout, 
as a sturgeon. See cuts under paddle-fish 
and Spoon-blUed butterbalL Same as 

spoonbiU, 1 (d).— Spoon-biUed cat Same as paddle fish. 
- Spoon-bllled dude, teal, or widgeon, the shuvoier.— 
Bpoon-btUed heron, a spoonbill.— spoon-billed sand- 
. Jaurynorhynchus pygmmts, a sandpiper with the 

bin dilated into a spoon at the end. In other respects this 
curious little bird is dinost identical in form with the 
stints, or least sandpipers, of the genus Actodromas; it is 
Also of about the satne size, and its plumage is similar. 
See cut under Burynorhynohus. 

spoon-bit (spfin'bit), n. A shell-bit in which 
the piercing-end is drawn to a radial point: 
same as dowel-bit. 

spoon-chisel (spfin'chiz^el), n. See chisel^. E. 
R. Knight. 

spoon-uift (spfin'drift), n. [< sjtoon^ + drift.} 
Kaut., a showery sprinkling of sea-water or fine 
spray swept from the tops of the waves by the 
violence of the wind in a tempest, and driven 
along before it, covering the surface of the sea ; 
scud. Sometimes called spindrift. 
spooneTi and n. See spoony. 

Spoon-fashion (spfin' fashion), ado. Like 
close together; with Ibe face of one to 
the back of the other and with the knees bent: 
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as, to lie spoon-fashion. The Cmtwry, XXXV. 
771. [Colfeq.] 

spoonflowar (spfin'flou^^r), n, A plant, Pel- 
tandra alba, of the arum family, having con- 
siderable resemblance to a calla-lily. It is found 
sparliigly in the United States southward near the Atlan- 
tic coast. More fully written arrow-lea/ed spoonJUrwer, 
[Local, U. S.] 

spooxmil (spfin'ffil), n. [< spoonT^ + -ful.} As 
much as a spoon contains, 
spoon-gonge (spfin'gouL, n. In carp., a gouge 
with a crooked end, used for hollowing out deep 
furrows or cuttings in wood, 
spoon-hook (spfin^huk), n. A fish-hook with a 
spoon attached ; an anglers’ spoon, 
spoonily (spo'ni-li), adv. In a silly or spoony 
manner. 

spooniness (spo'ni-nes), w. Spoony character 
or state; silliness; e^ecially, silly fondness. 
E. H. Yates, Land at Last, 1. 107. 
snoon-meat (spOn'met), n. Food that is or 
has to be taken with a spoon; liquid food ; fig- 
uratively, food for babes or weaklings. 

Cottr. Willyougowlthme? Well mend our dinner here? 

Dro. S. Master, if you do, expect spoon-meed.; or bespeak 
a long siHxm. Shak., C. of E., iv. .3. Gl. 

spoon-net (spfin'net), n. A landing-net used 
by anglers. 

spoon-saw (spOn^sfl), n. A spoon-shaped in- 
strument with a serrated edge, used in gyne- 
cological operations. 

spoon-shaped (spon'shapt), a. Shaped like a 
spoon; ^atulate; cochleariform. 
spoontail (spdn'tal), n. A phyllopod crusta- 
cean of the genus l^epidurus. 
spoon-victuals (spbn^vlt^lz), n. pi. Same as 
spoon-meat. [Colloq.] 

spoonwood (spdn'wud), n. The mountain- 
laurel or calico-bush, Kalmia latifolia, of the 
eastern United States, it is commonly a shrub, but 
in the Alleghanics southward becomes a tree 20 or 30 feet 
high. Its wood is hard and heavy, and is used for tool- 
handles, in turnery, and for fuel. The leaves are consid- 
ered poiB(}nous, and have a slight medicinal repute. See 
cut under Kalmia. 

spoonworm (Spfin'w^rm), n. A gephyrean 
worm; especially, a sipunculoid worm. See 
(Uphyrea, and cuts under Sipmicuhts.- Nep- 
tune’s spoonworm. Bee Neptune. 

Spoonwortf (spon'wM’t), n. [< spoon'^ + wort^ .] 
The scurvy-grass, Vochlearia ofiicinalis. 
spoony (spfi'ni), a. and w. [Also spooney ; cf. 
spoon^.} I, a. Soft ; silly ; weak-minded ; spe- 
cifically, weakly or foolishly fond; sentimen- 
tal. 

Mot actually in love, . . . but only spmmy. 

Lever, Davenport Dunn, ix. 

His grandson was not to his taste ; amiable, no doubt, 
but spoony. IHsraeli. 

II. n.; pi. spoonies (-niz). A stujnd or silly 
fellow; a noodle; a ninny; a simpleton; esm‘- 
cially, a sillily fond sentimental fellow. Also 
spoon. [Slang.] 

In short, I began the process of ruining myself in the 
received style, like any other spoonie. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xv. 

What the deuce can she ftnd in that spoorwg of n IMtt. 
Crawley? . . . The fellow has not pluck enough to say Bo 
to a goose. Thackeray, Vanity Kair, xxxiv. 

spoor (sphr), n. [< D. .spoor = MLG, sjfor = 
OHG. MH(L spor, G. spur = Icel. sjtor = Sw. 
spdr = Dan. spor, track, = AS. spor, a track, 
trace, footprint. Cf. sj}€cr^, spur.) Tlie track 
or trail of a wild animal or animals, especially 
such as are pursued as game; slot; hence, scent: 
used originallyby travelers in South Africa, 
spoor (spdr), V. [< spoor, n. Cf. .vpm'l.] I, 
intrans. To follow a 8]>oor or trail. 

After searching and spooring about for another hour, 
we were obliged to abandon pursuit. 

The Field, Eel). 17, 1887. {Bmyc. Diet.) 

H, i/rans. To track by the spoor. 

The three bulls, according to the natives, have been 
spoored Into the dense patch of busli above the kloof. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 192. 

spoorer (spor'^r), n. One who follows or tracks 
game by the spoor or scent. 

Ventvogel . . . was one of the most perfect spoorers I 
ever had to do with. 

//. R. Haggard, King Solomon s Mines, lii. 
spoomt, n. [Origin obscure.] The name of a 
fiend or hobgoblin whose nature does not ap- 
pear to be det erminable. 

Urchins, Elves, Hags, Satyrs, . . . Kitt-with-the-candle- 
stick Tritons, . . . the (S^worri, the Mare, the Man-in -tlie- 
oak. ’ Middleton, The Witch, i. 2. 

Most antiquarians will be at fault concerning iXiospetome, 
Eitt>with-the-candle8tick, Boneless, and some others. 

Sooft, Letters on Demonology, note. 

The scene of fairy revels, . . . the haunt of bulbeggars, 
witches. . . - the spoom. S. Judd, Margaret; i. 6. 
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sporaceons (spd-ra'shius), a. [< spore 4* -aceous.} 
In bot., pertaining to spores; contributing to 
spores. 

Bporades (spor'^ez), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. ono- 
pddre, sc. vijaoi, * the scattered islands,’ a group 
of islands off the west coast of Asia Minor, pi. 
of arropd^, scattered : see sporadic.} 1. A group 
of scattered islands in the Greek Archipelago. 
— 2. [Z. c.] In one. astron., stars which were 
not included in any constellation, 
sporadial (spo-ra'di-al), a. [< Or. anopdg (ano- 
pad-), scattered (see ’sporadic), 4- -i-al.} Scat- 
tered: sporadic. [Bare.] 
sporadic (spo-rad'ik), a. [= F. sporadique. == 
§p, espordaico = Pg. esporadico = It. sporadico, 
<^L. sporadicus, < Gr. anopafiiudg, scattered, < 
airopdc, scattered, < aneipeiv, scatter: soe siwre^.} 
Separate; single; scattered; occurring singly, 
or apart from other things of the same kind ; 
widmy or irregularly scattered; of exceptional 
occurrence (in a given locality); straggling. 

If there was discontent, it was in the individual, and 
not in the air ; sporadic, not epidemic. 

LoweU, Mew Princeton Rev., I. 168. 

Sporadic cholera. Bee cholera, 2.— Sporadic dysen- 
tery, dysentery occurring in scattered cases; which have 
no apparent common origin. 

sporadical (spo-rad'i-kaJ), a. [< sporadic + 
-III.} Same sporadic’. Arbutnnot. 
sporadically (spo-rad'i-kal-i), adv. In a spo- 
radic manner; separately*;' singly; dispersedly. 
sporadicalness (spo-rad'i-k^-nes), n. The 
quality of being sporadic. 

Hare even to sporadicalness. 

W. D. Whitney, Amer. Jour, Philol., V. 287. 

sporal (spo'ral), a. [< spore^ 4- -al.} Relating 
to or resembling spores. 

sporange (spo-ranj ' ), w. [< sporangium. ] In bot . , 
same as sporangium. 
sporangia, n. Plural of sporangium. 
sporangia! (spo-ran'ji-al), a. [(.sporangium -4 
-nl.} 1. Of or relating to the sporangium: as, 

the sporangial layer. — 2. Containing spores; 
having the* character of a sporangium; per- 
taining to sporangia. 

sporan^dinmt (spo-ran-jid'i-um), n. ; pi. spo- 
rungidia i-ii). [Nh,, dim. ot sporangiwn.} In 
hot!: (n) Tte columella in mosses, (b) A spo- 
rangium. 

sporangiferous (spo-ran-jif'e-rus), a. [< Nli. 
sporangium 4* L. ferre = E. bear'^.} In bot., 
b(‘aring or producing sporangia, 
sporan^form (spo-rai/ji-form), a. [< NL. 
.sporangium 4- lu. forma, form.] In hot., having 
tiie form or appearance of a sporangium, 
sporangioid (spo-ran' ji-oid ), a. [< N L. tmoran- 
gnini + Gr. ilnoi;, appearance.] In having 
the* appearanc*e of a sporangium, 
sporangiole (spo-ran 'ji-61), w. [< NIj. sporan- 
giolum.} In hot., same as sporangiolum. 
sporanfi^olum (spo-ran-ji'o-lum), 71 . ; pi. spo- 
rangioTa {dn)- [NL., dim. of In 

bot’., a small sporangium produced in certain 
genera of Mucorim in audition f<> the large 
^>orangiuin. The spores are similar in both. 
The term has also been used as a synonym for 
aseus. 

sporangiopbore (spo-ran 'ji-o-f or), n. [< NL. 
sjiorangiophorum, { sporangiu7n + Gr. -^opuv, < 
(l>fpiiv = E. bearl.] In hot., the axis or recep- 
tacle which bears the sporangia ; a sporojihore 
bearing sporangia. 8ee sporophon . 
sporan^opborum (spp-run-ji-of'p-nim), n. ; pi. 
spora7i(fiopho7'a (-rji). [Nli. : see sporangio- 
phorc.) In hot., same as spot'angiophore. 
sporangiospore (spo-mn'ji-o-spdr), n. [< Gr. 
awopd, andpot;, seed, 4- (i}}nnv, vessel, 4* airopd, 
nn^oc, seed.] In hot., one of the j)eculiar 
spores of the Myxomyvetes. See Myxomycefes. 
sporangillin (Kiio-ran'ji-umb w.; pi. sporangia 
(-ii). [NL., < spor a, a spore, 4- Gr. a^yeiov, ves- 

sel.] 1. hi hot., a spore-case; the case or sac 
in crypt ogMJiious plants in which the spores, 
which are the analogues of the seeds of llie 
higher or flowering plants, are produced endo- 
genously. The sporangium receives different names, in 
a(;eordance witii the kind of spores produced : as, macro- 
sporangium, mierosporangiurn, oosjmrangium, zoosjMrran- 
gium, etc. In inoases sporangium is usually the same us 
capsule, but by some authors it is restricted to the spore- 
case or SRC lining the cavity of the capsule See spore- 
sac. 

2. In rod/., the spore-capsule or spore-recepta- 
ele of the Mycetozoa. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., 
$ 334. 

Also sporange. 

sporation (spo-ra'sbon), n. [< spared 4- -ation.} 
In hiol., a mode of generation which consists 
in the interior division of the body into a mass 
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of spores or eerms. which are freed upon the 
rupture of the body-wall j also, spore-forma- 
tion. Usually called yporulation. 
spore^t, A Middle English form of spur* 
spore‘s (spdr), fi. [= F. spore^ < NL. sporUf a 
spore, < Gr. (nropa, a sowing, seed-time, seed 
sown, seed, produce, offspnng; cf. (rnopog^ a 
sowing, seed-time, seed, produce; < aireipetv, 
sow, scatter; cf. .v;wwl.] 1. In hot., a single 
cell which becomes 
free and is capable of 
developing directly 
into a new morpho- 
logically and physio- 
logically independent 
indi vidual . The name is 
given to all the reproduc- 
tive bodies of cryptoga* 
mouB plants, which are the 
analogues of the seeds of 
the higher or flowering 
plants, from which they 
further differ by having no 
embryo. In the majority 
of cases a spore consists of 
a nuoleatea mass of proto- 
plasm, inclosing starch or 
oil as reserve nutritive ma- 
terial, surrounded by a cell- 
wall. Ill those cases in 
which the spore is capable 
of germination immeaiate- 
ly on the completion of its 
development, the cell-wall 
is a single delicate mem- 
brane consisting of cellu- 
lose; but in those cases 
in which the spore must 
pass through a period of 
<luieBoence before germi- 
nation, the wall is thick 
and may consist of two 
layers, an Inner, the «n- 
\do«pore, which is deli- 
cate and consists of cellu- 
lose, and an outer, theea»- 
itpore, which is thick and rigid, frequently dark-colored, 
and beset externally with spines or bosses, and which 
consists of cutin. In certain plants, as some algee and 
fungi, spores are produced which are for a time destitute 
of any coil-wall. They are fuither peculiar In that they 
are motile, on which account they are called zoiittpores. 
In the various divisions of cryptogams the spores are pro- 
duced in many different ways and under various condi- 
tions. See iecidioiipore, oseo^orr, bispore, oarpospore, ohla- 
mydospore, olinoitpiire, maerogpfire, micriMspnre, oospore, pro- 
tospore, pseudnsporCf pycnidiospoire, stylospore, Udeutospore, 
tetray}ore, uredospore, zoospore, zygospore, etc. 

2. Ill the need or germ of aii organism, 
of minute size, and not of the morphological 
value of a cell, such as one of the microscopic 
bodies into which the substance of many proto- 
zoans is resolved in the process of reproduc- 
tion by sporation ; a sporule ; a gemmule, as of 
a sponge. — 3. In /no/., an organic body of ex- 
tremely minute size, and not subject to ordi- 
nary olassificatioii ; a sporozoid or zoSspore; 
a living germ, as a seed of certain diseases. — 
4. Figuratively, a germ; a seed; a source of 
being. 

The spores of a great many ideas are floating about in 
the atmosphere. O. TV. Hatmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 4fl. 
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Spores. 

I. Of lycopodium ctavatum. 
a. Of Setag^nella mar/finatfi, ger- 
iiUnatit^. 3. Of Isoetes tacustris. 
4. Of hgutsetum arvensc. k. Of 
Mar St lea quadri/otia. 6. Of SaP 
vinta natans, 7. Of Marattia 
fraxtntjolta. 8. Ot . Anetmia 
su g. Of Polypodtum aureum. xo. 
in Parmelta riiiaris. xi. Of Par- 
tnelia parte ttna. ta. Of Cera- 
mtum iurpureum. 13. Of Coleo- 
chmte pulvtnata. 


Oallular spore, compound spore. Bamo as sporidestn. — 
Cystooaxplc spore, a carpospore.— Helicoid, secon- 
dary. etc. , spoires. See the ad J octi ves. -- Multilooular, 
plnnlooular, or septate spore, same as spoHdesm. 
spore-capsula (spor'kap^sul), u. a sporangi- 


um; a spore-case. 

spore-case (spor'kas), w. 1. In hot., the sporan- 
gium, or immediate covering of the spores, of 
cryptogams. — 2. In soot., a spore-capsule. 

spore-cell (sjior'sfd), ». In hot., a spore, or a 
cell which gives rise to a spore. 

SPOre-formation (Hp6r'f6r-ma^shon), ». In 
oiot., the origination of spores; tlie vital jiro- 
cess whereby spores are produced, (a) A kind of 
multiple fission or inteilor sundivision of many unicel- 
lular organisms, by which they become converted into a 
mass of spores or sporules. See spared, and cut under 
Protmnym. (ft) 'I'he formation of reproductive spores, as 
of bacilli. See sjHtreH, ». 


spore-fnroup (S}>dr'gi*dp), P. In hot, same as 
sporidesm. 

spore-plasm (spor'plazm), w. Ill hot., the proto- 
plasm of a sporangium that is devoted to the 
formation of spores. 

sporerf, n. A Middle English form of spurrier. 

spore-sac (spor'sak), n. In hot., in mosses, the 
sac lining the cavity of the sporangium, which 
contains the spores. 

Sporget. A Middle English form of spu/rge^ and 
spurge*^. 

sporid (spor'id), n. [< NL. sporidium.'l In hot., 
a Bporidium. 

sporidesm (sporM-dezm), n. [< NL. spora, 
spore, 4- Gr. dkapp, a bundle.] In hot*, a pluri- 
cellular body which becomes free like a spore, 


and in which each cell is an indejTendent spore 
with the power of germination. Also called tpore^ 
group, §e 7 Mn-rMiUiplex,eompoundspotre, msdUloeular spore, 
eeUmar spore, pluruoindar spore, septaU spore, eUi. DeBary. 

sporidia, n* Plural of sporidium* 
Sporidiferous (spo-ri-dire-rus), a* [< NL. spo- 
ridium + L. ferre =:E. hear^*'] In hot, bearing 
sporidia. Also ^oridiiferous* 
sporidiole (spp-rid'i-ol), n, [< NL. sporidiolum*")^ 
In hot*, same as sporidiolum* 

Sporidiolmn (sp6-ri-di'o-lum), w.; pi. sporidiola 
(-la). [NL., dim. of ^oridium."] In hot, one 

of ‘the minute globose bodies produced upon 
slehder pedicles by germinating spores in cer- 
tain fun^i. They are regarded by Tulasno as 
spermatia. 

Sporidium (spp-rid'i-um), w.; pi. sporidia (-k). 
[NL., < Gr. oTTopd, rrirdpof, seed (see sjiore^), + 
dim. -iihov*'] In hot: (a) A name restricted by 
some to the reproductive organs or so-called 
spores which are borne upon and detached 
from a promycelium ; by others also given to 
the spores produced in asci or ascospores. (h) 
A spore. See promycelium* 

Sponert, n* An obsolete form of spurrier* 
sporiferous (spo-rif'e-ms), a* [v NL. 8]^ora, 
spore, 4- L. ferre = E. hear'^*'] In hot* and sool* , 
bearing or producing spores. 

Sporification (spo^n-fi-ka'shpn), n* [< NL. 
mtora, spore, + L. -ficatio, < "-ficarc : see -fy*‘] 
In hot* and zool., the process of bearing spores ; 
production of spores ; spore-formation, 
sporipari^ (8po-ri-par'i-ti)/w, [< sporiparous 
4- -e§^.] Reproduction t>y means of spores ; the 
character of being sporiparous. See sporation, 
sporulation. 

sporiparous (spo-rip'a-rus), a. [< NL. spora, 
spore, 4 L, pareire, produce.] Reproducing by 
means of spores or sporular encystment, as an 
infusorian; sporogonous. ff\ S. Kent 
SporUng (sp6r'liiig), n* A variant of sparling^ . 
Spornet, r. and n. A Middle English form of 
spurn. 

sporoblast (spo'ro-bl&st), n* [< NL. spora, 
spore, 4* Gr. germ.] 1. In hot, K6r- 

beFs term for merisporc.-^2. The germ or rudi- 
ment of a spore. 

SporobolUB (spo-rob'(}-lus), n * [NL. ( R. Brown, 
ftlO), so called with ref. to the seed, which is 
loose and readily scattered; < Gr. airopd, airdpog, 
seed, 4- ftd^Xt tv, cast forth.] A genus of passes, 
of the tribe AgrosUdese, type of the subtribo Spo- 
Toholeie, It is characteiized by a diffuse or cylindrioal 
and spike-like panicle, generally containing very numer- 
ous and small one flowered spikelets, each with three 
awnless glumes, tiie flowering glume equal to the others 
or shorter, and the grain free and often readily deciduous 
from the glumes and palet In typical species the peri- 
carift unlike that of most grasses, is a utricle ; other spe- 
cies having the usual caryopsis are sometimes separatoa as 
a genus VAfu (Beauvols, 1812). There are about 80 species, 
widely scattered through temperate and wanner regions, 
numerous in America, out with only one species, S. puri^ 
gens, in Europe. They are commonly perennials, slender or 
sometimes coarse, the leaves flat or rolled, the panicle va- 
rious, sometimes inclosed in the leaf-sheaths, the spike- 
lets sometimes minute. They ore known In general as 
dropseed-grass, some as rush-grass (which see). 
Sporocarp (spo'ro-karp), n. [< NL. sjm a, spore, 
+ Gr. KapTrdij, fruit.] In hot, a pluricellu- 
lar body developed as tUo product of a sexual 
act, serving essentially for the formation of 
spores, and ceasing to exist aft(u* having once, 
with comparative rapidity, formed a number of 
spores. The frnctifleation developed from an archicorp 
or procaip In Fungi and Jthodophyeex is a sporocarp ; such, 
also, is the sporogoniiiin in Muscinex, 'I'he term is also 
used for the capsule-like structure formed by the indusi- 
um inclosing the sporangia in the heterosporous/’tftctn^a?. 
Goebel. Bee cuts under annulus, Marsilea, mildew, and 
moss. 

SporocarpeSB (spo-ro-kftr'pe-S), n. pi. [NL., < 
sporocarp 4 -ear?, from the nature of the fruit.] A 
group proposed by late systematists to include 
certain well-marked classes of fungi, such as 
the Ascomyestes and Uredinese* They are char- 
acterized by the production of sporocarps. See 
cut under asous* 

sporocarpimn (^6-ro-kar'pi-um), n.; pi. sporo- 
carpia (-k). [NL., < spiyra, spore, + Gr. Kapwdg, 

fruit.] In hot, a sporocarp. 

SporochnaceSB ( spo-rok-na^se-^) ,n*pl* [< Spo- 
rochnus 4- -a<««.] An order of olive-colored 
seaweeds, of tho class rhmosporem, taking its 
name from the genus Sporochnus* The fronds are 
cylindrical or tubular, branching, and composed within 
of elongated cuboidal cells, which become smaller and 
roundish at the surface ; the fruotifleation is in external 
scattered soi;i. The order oontaius 4 or 5 genera and 
kbout 26 speoies. 

Sporochnus (spd-rok'nus), n. [NL. (Agardh, 
1^), < Gr. OTTopd, seed, 4- down, 

bloom.] A genus of oUve-oolor^ inarticulate 



A, KamiSed Sporo- 
cyst of Bucephalus ; 
B, part of satiie, more 
o, outer, b. 
inner coat ; c, d, germ- 
masses ; C, one of 
these, more magnUied 
still. 


seaweeds, of the class Phmsporem, givin 
to the order Sporoohnaoem* According to 
there are 6 species, widely separated in 
bution. 

sporocystCspo'To-sist), ». [< NL. spora, spore, 4 
Gr. dhorii, a bag or pouch: see cysC] Inzool * : (o) 
The cyst, sac, or capsule which 
is developed in tht) process of 
sporular encystment ; anv uni- 
cellular organism which be- 
comes encysted and proceeds 
to sporulation. (6) A cyst 
or sac containing spores or 
p;erms, such as is developed 
in the larval state of certain 
flukes, or irematoid worms, as 
Bucephalus; this state of such 
worms ; a redia containing cer- 
cari89. See redia, and cuts un- 
der cercaria, gemiarium, and 
Trematoda* 

sporocystic (spo-ro-sis'tik), a. 

[< sporocyst + -ic.] In zodl.i 
(a) Containing spores, as a 
cyst. (&) Contained in a cyst, 
as spores ; encysted, (c) Em- 
bryonic and asexual, as a stage 
of a trematoid worm; of or pertaining to a 
sporocyst. 

Sporoc5ii6’(spo'rb-sit), fi* r< NL. ^ora, spore, 
4* Gr. KvToc, a hollow.] In hot, the mother-cell 
of a spore. Ooehel* 

sporoaerm (spo'ro-d^rm), n* [< NL. spora, 
spore, + Gr. oippa, *fikin*^ In hot, the covering 
or coating of a spore. Compare exospore* 
sporoduct (spo'ro-dukt), n* [< NL. spora, spore, 
4- L. ducere, cai^: see daef.] A duct or pas- 
sage in which spores are lodged, or through 
which they pass. 

sporogen (spo'ro-jen), n. [< NL. ^ora, spore, 
+ Gr. producing: see -gen*] In hot, a 

plant producing spores instead of seed, 
sporogenesis (spo-ro-jen'e-sis), n. [< NL. spora, 
spore, 4- Gr. yheoig, generation : see genesis*] 
1. The origination of spores; spore-formation. 
— 2. Reproduction by means of spores. Also 
sjiorogony* 

sporogonous (spo-roj'e-nus), a. [< NL, spora, 
spore, 4* Gr. producing: see -gemms*] 

Reproducing or reproduced by means o/ spores; 
sporiparous: bearing or producing spores. — 
SporogenoiUl layer, in hymenumycetous lunffi, same as 
hymemum. — Sporogenous tiSSue, in hot. , the tissue from 
which the spores are developed. 

sporogone (spo'ro-gdn), «. [< NL. sporogoni- 
um*] In hot, same as sporogonium* 
sporogonium (spo-ro-go'ni-uin), n*-, pl. sporogo- 
nia (-k). [< NL. spora, spore, + Gr. yovy, genera- 
tion.]’ In hot, tno sporocarp in the MuBcinese* 
It is the capsule or ** moss-fruit," with its various apnen- 
doffes, beina the whole product of tho sexual act, and re- 
maining attached to, but not in organic cfmnection with, 
the plant bearing the sexual organs. Bee Musei, and cut 
under moss. 

Sporogony (spo-rog'o-ni), w. [< NL. spora, 
spore, + Gr. -yovia, ’< -ydvoq, producing: see 
-//owy.l Same as sporogenesis, 2. 
sporoid (spo'roid), a. [< NL. spora, spore. + 
Gr. elSog, form.] Resembling a spore ; spoinilar. 
sporolOfidBt (spo-rol'o-jist), n* [< ^sporolog-y (< 
NL. spora, spore, 4- Gr. -7^oyia,<. Akynv, speak) 4- 
In hot*, a botanist, especially a lichenolo- 
rist, who gives prominence to the spore as a 
basis of classitieation. 

sporont (spo'ront), n* [< Gr. cnopd, seed, 4- ijv 
{bvr-), being, ppr. of elvat, be : see ens and 
A gregarine not provided with an epimerite, or 
proboscidiform organ which attaches the para- 
site to its host: distinguished from cephatont 
sporophore (spo'ro-for), n. [< NL, spora, spore, • 
+ Gr. < iftlpFiv = E. hear^.] In hot: (a) 

A pjacenta. (b) The branch or part of the 
thallus which bears spores or spore mother- 
cells. The various forms are further distin- 
guished as gonidiophore, sporangiophore, asco- 
phore, etc. (c) In Archegoniatese, a sporophyte. 
Also called encdztpium*-. Oompound sporopbOKSf 
a sporophore formed by the cohesion of the ramifications 
of separate hypha) branches.— Filamentous Sporo- 
phore. Same as simple spon^Aore.—- Simple nK>ro- 
phore, a sporophore consisting of a single hypha, or 
branch of a hypha. 

sporophoric (spo-ro-for'ik), a. [< sporophore 
+ -tc.] Having the character of a sporophore. 
sporopnorous (sp^rof'o-rus), a. [A^^ormhore 
+ -ouB*] In hoti (a) Spore-bearing, (o) Of 
or pertaining to the sporophore. 
sporophyas (spo-rof 'i-as), n* [NL.’fA. Braun), 
X spora, spore, 4- Gr. ^etv, produce. J Same as 
sporgphyaium. 
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,_SXaai (Bp6-r6-fld'i-um), n.: pi. «?ora- 

phij<^(i (-&)• (T. F. Allen, 1888), < ^ora, 

spore, + &r. produce, -f 46tovy dim. suf- 
fix.] In botf in the Characem, a term applied 
to the whole fruit, including the spore proper, 
its basal cell, and the envelopinff cells, it Is the 
aamc, or nearly the same, as the aniMnaium of Sachs and 
(Joobol, the Kporophyat of Braun, the ** enveloped oogo- 
nium'* of Gelakowsky, and the ttptyrangium of authors in 
general. See spenmcarp. 

iporophyl, sporophyll (spo'ro-fil), n. [< NL. 
sporophyllmi^ < spora, spore, + Grr. (jtbXAovj a leaf.] 
Ill /iof., ’the leaf or leaf-like organ which bears 
the spores, or receptacles containing the spores, 
in many of the vascular cryptogams, it is usually 
more or less modified and unlike the normal leaves, as in 
the spikes of Lycopodium, Sela^nella, Ophioglotanim, etc. 
See cuts under these words, also under Osmuiida, paly’ 
pody, and sorus. 

sporophyte (spo'ro-fit), «. [< NL. Spora, spore, 
+ Grr. (I>vt6vj plant.] In 6of., 'the segment or 
stage of the life-cycle of the higher cryptogams 
(Pkridophyiaj Jiryophyta) in which the non-sex- 
nal organs of reproduction are borne, it is a stage 
in what has been called the alternation of generations, and 
is the fern-plant, club-moss plant, etc., of popular lan- 
guage. It bears the-spores in countless n umbers. By some 
authors -tlie word gporophore is used for gporophyte. Com- 
pare oophyte and oiipfwre. Sec Muaci. 

Sporoph;^ic (Spo-ro-lit'ik), a. [< sporophyte 
+ -ic.] In hot.t belonging to, resembling, or 
characteristic of a sporoplivte. 

Sporosac (sp6'ro-sak), n, [< NL. .vpora, spore, 4- 
L. mccusy sack*: see In ily(Jro::o(iy 

a degenerate medusiform person; one of the 
simple generative buds or gonophores of cer- 
tain hydrozoans in which the medusoid struc- 
ture is not developed. Envyc, lirit.y XU. 554. 
— 2. In VermeSy a sporocyst or redia. See spo- 
roeyst (/>). 

sporoste^um (spo-rO-ste'ji-um), n . ; pi. sporn- 
siegia (-a). [NL., < sporOy spore, + Gr. (rreyttVy 

cover, roof.] In bot.y in the VharacesBy the char- 
acteristic spirally twisted or furrowed shell of 
the oospore, it is thick and hai'd, usually black or 
brown in color, and consists of five cells which arise from 
the base of the spore. It is the so-called Chara-fniit. 
sporous { spo'rus), a, [< + -ous.'] In hot.y 

of or pertaining to a spore. 

Sporozoa (sp6-ro-z6'ji), w. j)l. [NL., < Gr. anopAy 
seed, + C^VyUn animal.] 1. Mouthless para- 
sitic corticate protozoans, a class of Protozoa y 
synonymous with Orogarinklay but more pom- 
preliensive, including many organisms not or- 
dinarily classed witli the gregarines. They are 
parasitic, and occur in almost all uninials. Must are veiy 
minute, but some attain the largest size by fai known 
iiniong protozoans. The Sporozoa have been divided into 
four subclasses, Oregarinidea, Coendiidm, Myxogporidia, 
and Saroocygtidia. Also called Cytozoa. 

2. [/. c.] Plural of sporozoon, 

Sporozoan (spo-ro-zd'an), a, and n, [(.Sporo- 
zoa + -an.'] I. a. Having the cliaracters of the 
Sporozoa; pertaining to the Sporozoa. 

II, n. A member of the Sporozoa. 
sporozoic (si)5-ro-z6'ik), a. [< Sporozoa + -tV.] 
Same as itporozoan. 

sporOZOOia (spo-rO-zo'oid), n. [< Gr. (TTrtJpo^*, 
siiod, 4- zooid.] In biol.y a zoospore, 
sporozodn (sp6-ro-zd'ou), n . ; pi. sporozoa (-a). 
[NL.: see Sporozoa.] An in- 
<iividual of tho Sporozoa; a 
sporozoan. 

sporran (spor'an), n. [< Gael. 
spornn = Ir. sparany a purse, 
pouch.] In Highland costume, 
the purse hanging dovm from 
the belt in front of the kilt. 

1 1 is commonly of f lu*. In its present 
form, as a large and showy adjunct to 
the dress, it is not very old. Ste also 
cut under pum. 

sport (sport), V. [< ME. 82 )ort- 
by apheresis from dis- 
port.] I. trans. 1. To amuse; 
divert; entertain; make mer- 
ry: commonly with a reflexive 
object. 

Ffor to sport hym a space, & speike with tho kynges. 

Destruction of Troy (K. E. T. S.), 1. 7909. 

I shall sport myself with their passions above measure. 

B. JonsoUf Cynthia’s Kevela, v. 3. 
Sf. To represent by any kind of play. 

Now sporting on thy lyre the loves of youth. 

Dryden, tr. of Perslus’s Satires, vl. 9. 

3. To display sportively or with ostentation; 
show off; show; exhibit. 

By-and-by, Captain Brown sported a bit of literature. 

Mrs, Oaskell, C7ranford, 1. 

A man . , . must sport an opinion when he really had 
none to give. j. H. Neuman. 

^ display. [Australia.] 



Sporran of the modern 
form. 


I took him for a flaah overseer sporting his salary, and I 
was as thick as you like with him. 

B. Kingdey, Geoffry Hamlyn, xxzi. 

6. To cause to sport, or vary from the normal 
typo. Dawsotiy Geol. Hist, of Plants, p. 258. — 
TO sport Oirt, to utter sportively ; throw off with easy 
and ^ayful copiousness. 

Ue thus sports off a dozen epigrams. Addison. 

To sport one’s oak. See oaAr.— To sport one’s door. 

Same as to sport one’s odk. 

Stop that, till I see whether the door is sported. 

Kingdey, Alton Locke, xiil. 

n- intrans. 1, To divert one’s self; play; 
frolic ; take part in games or other pastimes ; 
specifically, to practise field-sports. 

If you come to another mans house 
To sport and to playe. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S,), p. 8.1. 
If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

Shak., 1 Hen. 1 V., i. 2. 229. 

2. To jest; speak or act jestingly ; trifle. 

Ho was carefull lest his tongue should any way digressc 
from truth, euon when he most sported. 

Ileywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p 294. 

3, In zodl. and bot.y to become a sport; pro- 
duce a sport; vary from normal structure in 
a singular spontaneous manner, as an animal 
or a plant. See sport, w., 8. 

sport (sport), n. [< ME. sporty spoorty sporle; 
by aplieresis from disport.] 1. Amusement; 
cnjoymcnl; entertainment; diversion; fun. 
Whan they had take hyr sporte in halle, 

The kyng to eounsclle gan hyr calle. 

. Ipomydon (Weber’s Metr. itomances, II. 801), 1- 901. 
For ’tia the Kfuni to have the englner 
Hoist with his own petar. 

SMk., Hamlet, fii. 4. 20fi. 

2. A mode of amuseraent; a playful act or 
proceeding; a pastime; a merrymaking; a play, 
game, or other form of diversion. 

What man that 1 wrastelc with, . . . 

I geve liim suehe a trepett, he xal evyr more ly stille, ffor 
doth kail no sports.. 

Coventry Plays (qA Halliwell), p. ISn. 
Devote old age 

To sports which only chlldhcxMl could excuse. 

Cowper, Task, ii. CIS. 
Specifically ~(o) A dramatic or spectacular performance. 
I’lie shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort, 

Who Pyrnmus presented, in their ^t/rt 
Fovsuok his scene and enter’d in a brake. 

Shak.. M. N. 1)., ili. 2. 14. 
At the beginning of the 16th century the May .V 2 >r>r/j< in 
vogue were, liesldes a contest of archeiy, four pageants, 
— tho Kingham, or election of a Lord and Lady of the 
May, otherwise called Bummer King and (jueen, the Mor- 
ris Dance, the Hobby Horse, and the “Robin Hood " 

Child's Ballads, V., Int., p xxvii. 
(b) Any out-of-door pastime, such as bunting, fishing, ra- 
cing, or the various fonns of athletic contests. 

Horse and chariots let ns have, 

And to onr sport Madam, now shall ye see 
Our Roman hunting. Bhak., Tit. And., ii, 2. 19, 

3. Jest, as opposed to earnest; mere pleasantly. 

In a meiTy sjH/rt 
... let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh. Shak., M. of V., i. .1. 146. 
Earnest wed with sport. Tennyson, Day-Dream, Epil. 
4t. Amorous dallying; wantoniies.s. ^Iia!:., 
Othello, ii. 1. 250. — 5. A plaything; a toy. 

Commit not thy piophctick mind 
To flitting leaves, the sport of every wind. 

Lest they disperse in air our empty fate. 

J>ryden, A'hiuid, vi. 117. 

6. A subject of amusement, inirlh, or derision ; 
especially, a mock ; a laughing-stock. 

Of sloiith, there is no man ashained, but wc take it as for 
a laughyngc matter and a sporte. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 102. 

They made a S 2 wrt of his projiliets. 1 Esd. i. 51. 

7. Play; idle jingle. 

An author who shtuild introduce such a sport of words 
uppn the stage even in the comedy of our days would 
meet with small applausi!. 

W. Broome, Notes on Pope s Odyssey, ix. 432. 

8. In zodL and hot., an animal or a plant, or 
any part of one, that varies suddenly or singu- 
larly from the normal type of structure, and is 
usually of transient character, or not perpetu- 
ated. A sport la generally an individual variation of ap- 
parently sfiontaneous origin. The dlfferenne from the noi- 
mal type is usually slight, but may be quite marked ; in 
either case Its tendency is to disappear with the Indi 
vidual in whicli it arises, though some spurts repeat them- 
selves, or may be preserved by careful selection. If iier- 
petuat ed, it becomes a strain, breed, or varief y. Sports arc 
observed chiefly among domesticated animals and culti- 
vated plants. Many of the beautiful or curious hothouse- 
flowers are mere sports, that are produced by liigh culti- 
vation, crossing, or accident, and some valued breeds of 
domestic animals have arisen in like manner. Monstrous 
characters are sometimes acquired, but mere monstrosities 


or malformations are not usually called sports. Compare 
sporUaneUy, 2 (a), B.nd freak (f nature (under freak 
9. A sporting man ; one who is interested in 
open-air sports ; hence, in a bad sense, a betting 
man; a gambler; a blackleg. [Colloq.] 

“ The sports," by which is meant those who like fast 
living. Coiidjemporary Bev., LI II. 228. 

In Sport, in Jest; in play ; Jesting.- -To make sport Of 
or (fonnerly) at, to laugh at ; mock at ; deride. 

It were not good 

She knew his love, lest she make sport at It. 

Sftak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 58. 

»8yn. 1. Recreation, hilarity, merriment, mirth, Jollity, 
gamboling.— 2. Frolic, prank. 

sportability (Spor-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [< .^portable 4- 
-ity (see •‘buity).] Ffolicsomenes.s ; playfulness. 
Skrne, Sentimental Journey, p. 82. [Rare.] 
sportable (spor'ta-bl), a. [< sport 4* -able.] 
Mirthful ; playful ;’ frolicsome . IStvrnCy Tristram 
Shandy, ix. 6. [Rare.] 

sportaft (spor'tal), a. [< sport 4- -o?.] Of or 
pertiiiningto sports ; used in sports : as, ^^sportal 
arras,’’ Dryden, [Rare.] 
sportancet (spor'tans), n. [< sjfort + -ancc.] 
Sporting; merrym’akiiig. Vcclc, Arraignment 
of Paris, i. 5. 

sporter (spor't^r), n, [< sport 4* -cr^.] One 
who or that which sports, in any sense of tho 
verb. Goldsmith. 

sportful (sport'ful), a. [< sport + -ful.] 1. 
Frolicsome; playful; mirthful; merry. 

Down he alights among the sportful herd. 

Milton, r. L , iv. 896. 

2t. ’Amorous; wanton. 

Let Kate be chaste and DIan sportful. 

Sheik., T. of the H., ii. 1. 26S. 

3. Tending to or causing mirth; amusing; j^ay; 
also, designed for aniusoment only; jesting; 
not serious. 

'I'hough 't be a sportful combat, 

Yet in the trial much opinion dwells 

Shak., T. and IX, i. 3. 1^35. 

sportfully ( sport 'ful-i), adt\ In a sportful man- 
ner; playfully; sportively; in jest. Sir P. 
Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

sportfulness (sport'ful-nes), 11 . The state of 
lieing sportful. Doiniey Letters, To Sir Henry 
Goodyere, xxvii. 

sporting (spor'ting), n. [Verbal n. of sport, r.] 

1. A s]>ort; a game; H]>eeifioally, participation 
in horse-racing, sports of the field, etc. ; sports 
collectively, with all the interests involved in 
them. 

Wlien that tlieso pleaBunt sportings quite were done, 
'I'he inaiqiiesB » iiieBuenger sent 
For hla young daughter and his pretty Htiiiling son. 

Patient Grissel (Child’s Bullads, IV, 211). 

2. In zofil. and hot., spontaneous origination of 
new and singular characters; the appearance 
of a sport, or the assumption of that eharacter 
by an individual animal or plant. See sfiort, 
r. 3, and ?»., 8. 

sporting (Spor'ting), p. a. 1. Engaging or 
concerned in sport or diversion; specifically, 
interested in or practising field-sports: as, a 
.sporting man. See sport; ri., 9. 

The most famous sporting man of his time was Tregon- 
well Frampton, Esq., of Moretoii, Dorsetshire, “ ’I’lie Father 
of the 'I'urt," who was keeper of her Majesty’s running 
horses at Newmarket. 

J. Ashtm, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 306. 
2. In hot. ujid'zobf.y assuming tho character of 
a snort. See sporty v., H. DarwiUy Var. of Ani- 
mals and Plants, p. 413 Sportlngrifle. seenTfra. 

sporting-book (spor'ting-buk), n. A book in 
which bets, etc., are recorded, 
sporting-bouse (simr'ting-lions), n. A house 
ireipiented by sportsmen, betting men, gam- 
blers, and the like. 

Sportingly (sp6r'ting-li), adv. In a sportive 
manner; sportively; in jest. Hammond, yVovk^y 

1. 193. 

sportive (si>r)r'tiv), a. [< sport + -ivv.] 1. 
Inclinotl toward sport; fond of sjiorl or amuse- 
ment; frolicsome; playful. 

Ik it 1 

That drive thee from the sportive e-ourt'^ 

Shak , All’b Well, iii. 2. 109. 

2. Connected wdth amusement or sports; char- 
acterized by sport, mirth, or pleasantry. 

I am not in sportive humour now. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 2. 58. 

As from the sportive Fiel<i slir goes, 
liis down-cast Eye rcvejds IiIk inward Woes 

Pmrr, Henry and Emma. 

3t. Amorous; wanton. 

Why should otbors’ false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to niy sjsirtive blood? 

Shak., Bonnets, exxL 
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4. In hot. and sool.^ tending to vary from the 
normal t 37 )e. See sporty n., 8. Darwin f Var. of 
Animals and Plants^ p. 40Y.«8yn. i. Jocose, Joou* 
lar, facetious, gamesotno, prankish, 
sportively (spor'tiv-li ), adv. In a sportive or 
playful manner, Drayton, Duke of Suffolk to 
the French Queen. 

sportiveness (spor'tiv-nes), n. The state of 
being sportive ; disposition to mirth ; playful- 
ness; mirth; gaiety; frolicsomeness : as, the 
sportivem^sH of oriels humor, i. Walton, Com- 
plete Angler. 

sportless (sport 'les), (I. [< sport + -less.'} 

Without sport or mirth ; joyless. P. FMchar, 
Piscatory fejogiies, vii. 1. 

Sportli^ (sport'liiig), n. [< sport + 

1. A li^t or playful simrt; a frolic. 

The shepherd's boys wltli hundred fijsrrtlinfffi light 
Gave wings unto the time’s too speedy liaste. 

liritain'8 Ida, i. iManon'8 Supp. to Johnson.) 

2. A playful little creature. 

When again the lainbkiiiH play, 

Pretty HporiiiafjH ! full of May. 

A. rtiUipa, ode to Miss Carteret. 

[Rare in both uses.] 

sportsman (spclrts' man), \)[.sporismvn (-men). 
[< sporfs, poss. of spftrf, -f man.] 1. A man 
who sports ; specifically, a man >vho practises 
field-sports, especially hunting or fishing, usu- 
ally for pleasure and in a legitimate manner. 

The pointer ranges, and the ajtorl^tnan boats 
In russet Jacket , - lyiix-llkt* is his aim ; 

Puli grows his bug. Pproit, JJon Juan, xiii. 75. 

2. One who hets or is otlierwiso interested in 
field-sports, especially racing; a sporting man. 

It was pleasant tu be called a gentleman sportsman— 
also to have a chance nf drawing a favourite horse. 

7\ Hwjhes, 'rorn Brown at liugby, i. 8. 

sportsmanlike ( sport s ' man -lik), a. Having 
the characteristics of sportsmen; fond of field- 
sports; also, characteristic of or befitting a 
sportsman ; lienee, legitimate from the point 
of view of a sportsman. 

sportsmanly ( sports ' man -li ) , u . [ < sportsm an 
+ -b/^.] Hame as sportsmanlike. 
sportsmanship (sports'man-ship), n. [< sports- 
man + -ship.] Tin^ practice or art of sports- 
men ; skill in field-sports, 
sportswoman (sporcs'wum''an), w.; pi. sports- 
women (-wim^'en). A woman who engages in 
or is interested in field-sports. [Rare.] 
sportularyi (spdr'tii-la-ri), a. [< sftortnle + 
-ary.] Subsisting dii alms or charitable con- 
tributions. Up. Hall, Cases of Conscience, 
iii. 7. 

SPOrtulet (spor'tfil), w. (■< L. sportnla, a little 
basket, esp. one in which food or money was 
given to a griuit nian^s clients, a present, dim. 
of sporta, a plaited basket. ] An alms ; a dole; 
a gift or contribution. 

The hishups who consecrated the ground had a spill or 
sporttUe from the credulous laity. Ayliffv, Parergoii. 

Sl^rular (spor'o-lar), a. [< spornle + 
Having the character of a sporule; pertaining 
to a sporule ; sporoid ; sporuloid ; also, swarm- 
ing like a mass of spores, 
sporulatd (spor'i)-hlt), V . ; pret. and pj). sporu- 
lated, ppr. spar nla tiny . [< spornle + -ale.'^.] 

I, intrans. To form spores. 

II. Iratis. To convert into spores. Kneue. 
Brit., XIX. 854. 

sporulatiou (spor-^-la'shon), n. [< sporulale 
Hh -ion.] Formation of or conversion into 
spore^ or sporules ; sporation. 

Sporule (spor'fil), n. [< NL. sporula, dim. of 
spora, spore : see spore^.] A spore ; sometimes, 
a small spore. 

sporuliferous (spor-IJ-lif'e-ms), a. [< NL. spo- 
rnla + L. ferre = E. hear^.] In hot., bearing 
sporules. 

sporuloid (Spor'p-loid), a. [< sporuU 4- -oifd.J 
Resembling a sporule; sporular. 

Sposh (Hposli), w. [Perhaps a var. of splosh for 
splash, like sputter for splutter. The reseiu- 
blanoe to slosh, slush, is merely •accidental.] 
Blush, or something resembling it; splosh. 
[Local, U, 8.] 

SpOShy (sposh 'i), u. [<.s 7 >o,v// + -yl.] Soft and 
watery; sploshy. [Local, U. S.'] 

There ’a a sight o’ difference between good upland fruit 
and ihcii^oshy apples that grows in wetgrounu. 

S. 0. Jewett, A (’oiintry Doctor, p. 22. 

spot (spot), n. [< ME. spot, spotte = OFlem. 
jwofte, a spot; cf. D. spat, a speck (see spat^), 
Dan. spsette, a spot ; these forms are appar. con- 
nected with Icel. spotti, spottr, Bw. spoil, spit- 
tle, and so with E, spit^', but ME. spot maybe 
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in part a var. of splotf< AS. ^lot, a spot: see 
splat. The D. spot = OHG. MHG. spot, G. spott 
= Icel. Sw. spott, Dan. spot, mockery, derision, 
is not related.] 1 , A stain made by foreign 
matter; a blot; a speck. 

Thi liest cote, Haukvn, 

Hath many moles and ipoUes, it moste ben y wasshe. 

Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 816. 
Gut, damned spot ! out, I say ! Shak., Macbeth, v. 1. ;10. 

2. A blemish; a flaw; a fault; especially, a 
stain upon moral purity. 

Alsuo Is the spot of lecherle more uonler and more peri- 
lous iiio clorkes and ine prelas thanne iue leawedo uolko. 

Ayenoite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 237. 
Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot. 

Sftelley, Adonais, at. 45. 

3. A bit of surface differing in some way from 
the rest, as in color, material, or finish ; a dot ; 
a small mark, speclflc^ly -(at) A patch ; a beauty- 
spot. 

I was sorry to see mv Lady t’astlemalne ; for the mourn- 
ing forcing all the ladies to go in black, with their hair 

S lain and without spots, I And her to he a much more or- 
iiiary woman than ever I durst have thought she was. 

Pepys, Diary, April 21, 1666. 
(6) A pustule or other eruptive mark, as in a rash, (c) One 
of the pips on a playing-card ; hence, in composition with 
a numer^, the card having pips tu the number expressed : 
as, to play a ten-^>of {dS One of two marked points on 
a billiard- table, on which halls are placed, nr from which 
they are to he played. (#») A dark place on the disk or 
face of the sun f>r of a planet. Bee sun-spot, (f) In zooL, 
a color-mark of rounded or indeterminate form, hut not 
very long for its width, and thus not forming a streak 
or stn])e; a blotch ; a macula: usually said of markings 
larger tl»an those called dots or points. An eyed spot forms 
an (>cellus (which see). 

4. A small extent of space; a particular local- 
ity; a place ; a site. — 5. A piece ; a bit ; hence, 
Hcmiethiiig very minute ; a particle ; an atom. 

This earth, a spoty a grain, 

An atom, with the Armament compared. 

Milton, I\ L., viii. 17. 

6. A breed of domestic pigeons having a spot 
on tin* head above the beak. — 7. (a) A scieonoid 
fisb, JAostomus xanthnrus {obliquns), also called 
goody, laj'ayette, old wife, and pig-fish. Bee cut 
under idfayette. (b) The southern redfish or 
drum, Setse'nops ocellatus. Bee cut under redfish. 
— 8. A small fishing-ground.— Acoustic spot. See 
macida acustiea, under macula. — Black-spot. Bee black. 
' Blind Spot. Boo Compound ocellated spot. 

Sec ctmpound^. -Confluent, discal, distinct, ermine 
spots. Bee the qualifying words.— Crescent spot, in 
enKrni., a butterAy of the genus MelUmi and some related 
forms, having crescentic white spots on the edges of the 
wings. -Embryonal spot, name ns germinal S 2 wt. Eyed 
spot, an ocellus.— Geminate, aermlnal, obliterate 
spot. Bee the adjectives. — On the spot. («) Without 
change of place ; before moving ; at once ; immediately. 

IVeasery Department, Jan. 21), 1861. . . . If any one at- 
tempts to haul down the American Aog, shoot him on the 
spot. John A. Du; (Memoirs, by Morgan Dix, 1. 870). 
(6) At the precise place and time ; at the place and time at 
which something speciAed occurred • as, a picture of a skir- 
mish made on ilw spot, — Orbicular spot. Bee orbicidar, 
n.— Receptive, ronlform, sagittafi spot. Bee the 
ad j ectives. — Sieve-Uke spot. See macula cribrosa, under 
Traatrufa.— Solar spots. Bee «t«?i-Kpoe.— Sommering’s 
SpOj^ the macula lutea, or yellow snot of the eye.- Spot 
of Wagner. Bee nucleolus, 1. - To Knock spots out of. 
See Yellow spot Of the eye. Soe macula lutea, 

under macula. 

spot (spot), r. ; pret. and pp. spotted, ppr. spot- 
ti ng. [< M E. spotien ( = OFlem . spotten ) ; < spot, 
n. ' Cf. sj)af^, spatter.] 1 . trans. 1 . To make a 
spot on ; blot ; stain ; discolor or defile in a spot 
or spots. 

He that mcddleth with pitch is like to he spotted with 
It. Latimer, 6th Bennon bef. Edw. VI., 154». 

With rust his armor bright was spotted o’er. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 84. 

2. To mar the perfection or moral purity of; 
blemish; tarnish; sully. 

Spotted with the stain of unlawful or ifl||rect procure- 
ment. Hooker, EcoHr Polity, v; 79. 

3. To mark or cover with spots ; mark in spots ; 
dot . V, I j 

A handkerchief 
Spotted with strawhenios. 

Shak., Othello, ill. 8. 486. 
1’he surface of the water was spotted with rings where 
the trout were rising. Froude, Bketches, p. 75. 

Bpecitically — 4t. To put a patch or patches on 
(tne face) by way of ornament. 

Faces sptdted alter the Whi^glsh manner. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 81. 

6. To mark as with a spot; especially, to note 
as of suspicious or doubtful character. Tuffs 
Glossary -af Thieved Jargon (1798). [Thieves* 
slang.] 

At length he became spotted. The police got to know 
him, ana he was apprehended, tried, and convicted. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 484. 


spotted 

6. To note or recognize by some peculiarity: 
catch with the eye; detect; come upon; flna 
out. [Slang.] 

The Widow Leech . . . rang three times with long inter- 
vals,- but all in vain : the inside Widow having spotted the 
outside one through the blinds. 

* 0. W. Holmes, Elsie Venner, xxi. 

7. In horse-racing, to indicate, give a hint as 
to, or name ; as, to spot thf) winner of a future 
race. — 8. To place upon a spot; specifically, in 
billiards, to place (a ball) on one of the spots 
or marks on the table.— To spot timber, to cat or 
chip in preparation for hewing. 

ll, intram. 1. To make a spot; cause a stain, 
discoloration, or shadow. — 2. To be subject to 
spots ; be easily spotted: as, a fabric that sj) 0 ts 
when exposed to damp. 

Spot-ball (spot'bfil), n. In UUiards: (a) The 
ball which belongs on the spot, (i^) Tnat one 
of the two white balls which is distinguished 
by a black spot; the black” ball, 
spot-lens (spot'lenz), n. In ndcroscojyy, a plano- 
convex lens used in the place of an ordinary 
condenser, it has a central stop on the plane side 
toward the object, and since the rays which pass through 
the annular portion converge too st'rongly to enter the 
objective, the transparent or translucent object under ex- 
amination appears to he self-luminous surrounded by a 
dark background. 

spotless (spot'les), a. [< ME. spotles, < spot + 
-less.] 1. Free from spots, foul matter, or dis- 
coloration. 

Of spoUez perlez thafy] heren the creste. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 865. 

This palliameut of white and spotless hue. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 182. 

2. Free from blemish, fault, or reproach ; im- 
maculate; pure. . 

My true service . . . 

May BO approve my spotless loyalty. 

Chapman, Byron’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 

3. Ouililess; innocent: followed by o/. [Rare.] 

You Aght for her, as spotless of these mischiefs 
As Heaven is of our sins, or truth of errors. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, li. 5. 
=S3m. Unspotted, hlameless, unhlomished, irreproach- 
able, untainted, untariiished. 

spotlessly (spot'les-li), adr. In a spot less man- 
ner ; without spot, stain, or blemish, 
spotlessness (spot'loB-i»es), n. The state or 
quality of being spotless; freedom from spot, 
stain, or blemisli. Donne, Dt^votions. 
Spot^eck (spot'nok), n. The Hudsonian cur- 
lew, Numenius hudsonirus. [Local, New Eng.] 
spotnunp (spot 'rump), n. The Hudsonian 

goclwit, Limosa hsemasUca. Also whilertmp, 
G. Trumbull. [Massachusetts.] 
spot-stitch (spot'stich), w. In crochet-work, a 
stitch by means of which raised rounded figures 
are produced at equal intervals, forming a kind 
of pattern. 

spotted (spot'ed), p. a. [< ME. .spotted ; < spot 
+ -cd2.] 1. Mark(‘d with a .spot or spots; 

dotted or sprinkled with spots: as, the spotted 
leopard. — 2. Distributed in separate places or 
spots: said of a mineral vein whtui the ore 
which it carries is very iiTegularly distributed 

through the workings Black and spotted beath- 

cockt, the Canada grouse.— Dusky and spotted duck. 
See duoki. - Spotted adder. Bee Oligodontid ». — Spotted 
alder, the wych-hueel.- Spotted axis. Bee aarwra, 1 .— 
Spotted cat, any one of the larger felines which is spotted 
(not striped as the tiger, nor plain as the lion). Bee outs 
under chetah, jaguar, leopard, ocelot, ounce, pmthsr, and 
iteyvof. —Spotted COmfrey. Bee Pulmonariai.— Spotted 
cowhane, eyebrlght, fever. Bee the nouns.— spotted 
deer. Same as axis'^, l.— dotted grouse, the Canada 
grouse, or spruce-partridge. See cut under Ca/mcc.— Spot- 
ted jgum. Bee f/um'-i, 8.— Spotted bemlock. Bame as 
hemlock, 1.— Spotted Iceland falcon. Bee Iceland fed- 
con, under /afeon.— Spotted kidney, the condition of the 
kidney in chronic parenchymatous nephritis.— Spotted 
knotweed, mackerel, medic. See the nouns.— spotted 
lace, an openwork material, generally made of cotton, 
somewhat resembling a lace r^seau with small spots at 
equal intervals.- Spotted metal. Bee organ-mdal, un- 
der metol.— Spotted net. Same as spotted Iocs.— Spot- 
ted rail, Skltty , water-ben. see raiH.— spotted sand- 
piper. Bee sandpiper. — Spotted SCblStS. Bee spUosUe, — 



Spotted Yellow Warbler (Derulrmea macuhts). 
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tortoUM^ WintenpraeOf Bee the nouni.— BpottM 
t Htigir ^fittine as dpotted Mn4p^^. -- Spotted FeUow 
vairo ler , the magnolia warbler, Dendroeea maeuiota, the 
male of whloh is much spotted. The adult male is rich- 
yellow bdow, with white crissum, heavily streaked with 
black ; the rump is bright-yellow, the back nearly black, 
the crown clear ash; there is a white circumooular and 
postocular stripe, and the wing- and tail-feathers are 
marked with conspicuous white spots. This bird is 5 
inches long and in extent of wings ; it inhabits eastern 
North America, abounds in woodland, breeds from New 
England northward, builds a small neat nest in low coni- 
fers, and Uvs 4 or 5 white eggs spotted with reddish-brown. 
Also called Uack-and-yeUm vmrbler. See out on preced- 
ing page. 

spotted-bass (spot'ed-bAB), n. Same as drum^t 
11 (c). 

Spottedness (spot'ed-nos)^ n. The state or qual- 
ity of being spotted. 

Spotted-tree (spot'ed-tre)^ n. A small Austra- 
Eantroe, Flinderaia Strseleekiana (F, maculosa), 
remarkably spotted from the falling off of the 
outer bark in patches. 

Spotter (spot'6r), w. [< spot 4* -^1.] One who 
or that which spots; specifically, one who is 
employed to shadow suspicious or suspected 
persons; a detective. [Slang.] 

A conductor . . . had a private detective arrested for 
following him about, and the gpotter was fined ten dollars 
by a magistrate. The American^ VI. 888. 

spottiness (spot'i-nes), n. The state or char- 
acter of being spotty. 

spotting (spotting), n. In hot., same as tiecro- 

SIS, 2 . 

spotty (spot'i), a, [< ME. spoKy, spotti; < spot 
4- -yi.] 1. Full of spots; marked with spots; 

spotted. 

Thoii ne sselt nast maky none sacrefice to God of uxe, 
nc of ssep, thet by IbeJ spotty. 

AyenHteof Inwyt(Et. E. T. 8.), p. 192. 

To descry new lauds, 

Kivers, or mountains in her spotty globe. 

MUton, L\ L., i. 291. 

2. Occurring in spots or irregularly: as, hops 
are said to run spotty when the crops are un- 
equal. HalllwelL — 3. Patchy; lacking har- 
mony of parts ; without unity. 

spounget, w. A Middle English form of sponge. 

SpOUSagef (spou'znj), n. [< sjmwe 4- -nge.2 
Espousal ; marriage. 

The manne shall gene vnto the womanne a ring, and 
other tokens of spoxotage. 

Marriage Seroicey Prayer-Book of Edwoid VI.fl549. 

spousal (^ou'zal), n. and n. [In E. first as a 
noun, < ME. spousail, spousaile, spousaille, spo- 
sail, f'spousnilc, < OF. espousatUes, < L. ’sponsa- 
lia, betrothal, iieut. pi. of sponsaiis, pertaining 
to betrothal, < sponsns, a betrothal: see spouse, 
effjtousal.li I. a. Pertaining to marriage or 
espousal; nuptial; bridal; connubial. 

Now tlie Rabbi, receiving a King of pure gold, . . . puts 
it on the brides htigor, and with a loud voice pronounceth 
the spousail letters. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 214. 

The well-wrought, lovely insmsal ring. 

William Morris^ Earthly Paradise, III. 208. 

11. n. Marriage; nuptials; espousal: often 
used in the plural. 

Boweth your nekko under that blisful yok 
Of Buvoraynetee, nought of servyse, 

Which that men clopeih spousail or wodlok. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 69. 
By our spousals and niandage begun, . . . 

Rue on this realm, whose ruin is at hand. 

Sxirrey, ^Eneid, iv. 407. 

spouse (spouz), n. [< ME. spouse, spowse, spuse, 
iq)U8 = Icel. spma, pusa, pusi, < OP. espos, 
spom, F. epoux, m., OF. espouse, espuse, F. 
epottse, t, = Sp. Pg. esffoso, m., esposa, f., = 
It. sposo, m., sposa, f.. < L. sponsus, m., sponsa, 
f., one betrothed, a bridegroom, a bride (cf. 
sponsus, a betrothal), prop. masc. and fom. pp. 
of spondere, promise : see sponsor.'] A marned 
Iverson, husband or wife ; either one of a mar- 
I’ied pair. 

. The Soule is widewe thot haueth vorloren hire lynis, thet 
‘8 . . . Crist. Ancren Mme, p. 10. 


Eor her the spouse prepares the bridal ring, 

For her white virgins hymenoals sing. 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 219. 


spousef fspouz), V. t. K ME. sjmisen, spowsen, 
spusen, i OF. €spou8€r,F. ^) 0 U 8 er = iS*. espozar 
= Pg. esposar s: It. sposarc, < LL. sjmnsare, be- 
troth, espouse : see spouse, n., and cf. espouse, 
1, To take for a nusband or a wife ; wed; 
espouse. 


Tale, 1. 8. 

- . ^ They led the vine 

AO wed her elm ; ahe, spoused, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms. MUlon, P. L., v. 216. 


SSBB 

2. To give in marriage. 

Kyim William of Scotland did bis doubter mouse 

To the erle of Boloyn. Mob. of QUtuoeder, p. 210. 

spouse-breacht (spouz/brech), «. [< ME. spous- 
Jtreche, spousebHche, spushruche; < spouse 4* 
hreaoh.] Adultery. 

But oonis he sauod a weddid wijf 
In spousebriche that haddo doon mys. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. <E. E. T. S.X p. 47. 

spousehedet, n. Bee spousehood. 
sponsehoodf (spouz'hM), n. [< me. spoushod, 
also Hpomehede; < spouse 4- •hood,] The state 
of wedlock; matrimony. 

The eldore of the tuo in spoustiod be nome. 

Rili. of Gloucester, p. 307. 

Sponseless (spouz'les), a. [< spouse 4- -less.] 
Without a spouse ; unmarried or widowed. 

The spouseless Adriatic moums her lord. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 11. 

sponsesst (spou'zes), n. [< ME. spowsesse ; < 
spouse 4- -C88.] A brido or wife; a married 
woman. 

At whlche marriage was no persones present Imt the 
spowse, the spowsesse, the duches of Bedforde her moder, 
yw preest, two gentylwomen, and a yong man to helpe the 
preest synge. Fabyan, (*hron., an. 1(H54. 

spousingt (spou'zing), n. [< ME. spou'synge, 
spusing; verbal ii. of spouse, t’.] The act of 
marrying; wed<Hng; espousal; marrijige. 

Loko to thi dou;{trcn that noon of hem be lorn ; . . . 
And geue hem to sjutws^mge hr soone as the! been ablec. 

Babees BooAr(E. E. T. 8.), p. 46. 

spout (spout), V. [< ME. spouten, spou'teu = MI). 
spuyt^n, D. spuiten, spout, = Sw. sputa, a dial, 
var. of spruta, squirt, spout, sprout, ete.: see 
sprout. A similar loss of r occurs in speak. 
Of. sputter.] I. intraus. 1. To issue with force, 
as a licjuid through a narrow orifice, or from a 
spout; spurt: as, blood spouts from an artery. 

Like a raving torrent, struggling amongst the broken 
rocks and lesse free passages, at length he siiouts down 
from a wonderfull height into the valley below. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 73. 

2. To discharge a fluid in a jet or continuous 
stream ; send out li<|uid as from a spout or 
iiozle ;‘ specifically, to blow, as a whale. 

With youre inouihe ye vse nowther to squyrt nor spimi. 

Babees Book(li. E. T 8.X p 13,6. 

When the larger (Cetacea come up to breathe, the ex- 
pired vapor suddenly condenses into a cloud ; and, if ex- 
piration commeiJccR before the spiracle is actually at the 
surface, a certain quantity of spray may be driven up along 
with the violent emrent of the expelled air This gives 
rise to the appearance termed the mouf ingot Whales, which 
does not arise, as it is eoinmonly said to do, from the 
straining olT of the sea- water swallowed with the food, and 
its expulsion by the nostrils. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. .348. 

3. To speak volubly and oratorical ly; talk or 
recit e in a declamatory manner, esi)ecially in 
public; speechify. [Colloq.] 

For anything of the acting, spouting, reciting kind I 
think he has always a decided taste. 

• Jane Auden, Mansfield Park, xiii. 

II. traps. 1. To pour out in a jet arnl with 
some force; throw out as through a spout or 
pipe: as, an elephant spouts water from his 
trunk. 

A condulte cold into it bringe abunte. 

Make pipes water warnie itiwardc to sfsn.te. 

PallaSius, Jlusbondrie (E. E. T. S ), p, 40. 

Your statue spotUhiif blood in many pipes. 

Shak., ,1. C., ii. 2. 85. 

2. To cause to spurt or gush out . 

From the dry stones In* etin water sjsmt. 

Hey wood. Hierarchy of Angels, p. 6. 

3. To utter volubly or grandilo(pienlly. 

Pray, spout some French, son. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, iv. 4. 

4. To pawn; pledge. Bee .vpowf, w.,2. [Blang.] 

The dons a|]i^|K>ing to spout the collage plate 

^ T. Hughes,, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. i. 

5. To furnish or provide with a spout, in any 
sens^^M, to spout a roof ; to spout a tea-kettle. 

spouiflPout), «. [< ME. somite, sjtowte = MD. 
spuyte^. spuit = Bw. spruta, a spout : see spout, 
r., and ef . sprout, «.] 1 . A pipe, tube, or trough 
through wliicli a liquid is poured, and which 
serves to guide its flow. Similar tubes, etc., are 
used for finely divided solids, as grain. The spout of u 
small vessel, as a pitcher, may be a mere fold or doubling 
of the rim. or may be a piece put on the outside, a notch 
having been cut iii the rim to allow the linnid to pass, or 
may be a closed tube, as in a tea-pot or aitaba. See cut 
under mUL 

She dreamt to-night she saw my statua, 

Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts. 

Did run pure blood. Sheik., J. C., ii. 2. 77. 

The walls surmounting their roofes, wrought thorow 
with potsimards to catch and strike down the refreshing 
winds : having spouis of the same. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 116. 


Bprackly 

2. A lift or shoot in a pawnbroker’s shop; hence, 
vulgarly, the shop itself. 

Pawnbrokers, . . . before spouts were adopted, used a 
hook to lift the articles offered in pawn. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 56. 
8. A continuous stream of fluid matter issuing, 
actually or seemingly, from a pipe or nozle ; a 
jet or column, as of water. 

Before this grotto is a long ptxde into which ran divers 
of water from leaden escullop basins. 

Evelyn, Diary, Keb. 27, 1644. 
SpeclflcaHy— (a) A waterspout. 

They say furthermore that in certcync places of the sea 
they sawe certeyne stremes of water, which they caule 
species, faulynge uwt of the ayer into ttie sea. 

B. Eden, First Books on America (ed. Arber), p. 886. 

g o The column of spray or vapor emitted from the spout- 
ole of a whale during the act of expiration, reseiubliiig 
the escape of steam from a valve. 

4. The spout-hole of a whale. — 6. A short un- 
derground passage connecting a main road with 
an air-head: a term used in the thick coal-work- 
ings of Bouth Staffordshire, England — Up the 
spout, in pawn. Seedef. 2. [Slang.] 

His pockets, no doubt. 

Being turn’d inside out, 

That his mouchoir and gloves may be put up the mout. 

Barham, Inguldsby Legends, II. 16. 

spottter (8pou't6r), n. [< spout, v., 4* -crl.] 1. 
One who or that which spouts, (a) Something that 
sends forth a jet or stream of fluid matter. 

The flowing-wells of the Baku district, in the eneigy 
with which they throw out the oil and the quantity so pro- 
jected, far exceed even our largest American spouters. 

Jour, hanklinlnst., CXXUl. 77. 
(b) One who speaks grandiloquently or oratorically ; a mere 
dcclaimer; a speechifler. [Colloq.] 

1’he (luoters imitate parrots or professed spouters, in com- 
mitting words only to memory, purposely for the sake of 
ostentation. V. Knox, Winter Evenings, xxxii. 

2. An experienced whaleman. [Nautical slang.] 

The spouter, as the sailors call a whaleman, had sent up 
his main top gallant mast and sot the sail, and made sig- 
nal for us to heave to. 

R. H. Dana Jr., Before the Mast, p. 36. 

spout-fish (spout'fish), u. A bivalve mollusk 
which HijuirtH water through its siphons, as the 
omtnon clam, razor-shell, and many others. 



Spout-shell {Apor- 
rhai\ pes-peietatti). 


Spout-hole (spout'hol), n. 1 . An orifice for the 
diKchargo of a liquid. — 2. The spiracle or blow- 
hole of a whale or other cetacean. The number 
of «p« Hit-holes differs in different species, thcspertii-whtdos 
ami porpoises having one, and the right whales, howheads, 
ttiibacks, snlphur-bottcuns, etc., two. The nobtrils of the 
walrus arc also somotimes called 
Bpoiit-holcs. 

si)OUtless (Ri)ont'le.«?), a. [< 
spout 4- -less.] Having no 
spout, as a pitcher. Vouper, 

Task, IV. 776. 

spout-shell (spoilt 'shel), n. A 
shell of the family Aporrhai- 
fi/e, as Aporrhais pes-pelecani, 
tlie pelican’s-foot. Bee also 
cut under Aporrhais. 
spowrget. A Middle English 
form of spurge^, spurge'^. 
spp. An abbreviation of spe- 
cies (nliiral). 

S. P. E. All abbreviation of the l^atin Seua- 
tuH Fopulusgue Homanns, the senate and the 
people of Rome, 
sprach. V. and n. Bee sprateh. 
sprachle, V. i. Bee spraekle. 
sprack (sprak), a. [Also ciial. sprag; < ME. 
sprac, < Icel. spradcr, also sparkr, sprightly, = 
Norw. sprsek = Bw. dial, sitrak, sprag, sprdker, 
cheerful, talkative, noisy. CL sparF^. ‘Spiy.] 
Sprightly; lively; brisk; alert. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

Mrs. Page. Helsabetterbcholar than I thought he was. 

Evans, lie is a good sprag memory. 

M. W. of W., !♦. 1. 84. 

If your Roytil Highness liad seen him dreaming and 
dozing about the I)ank8 of Tully Veolaiilike an hypochoti- 
driac person, . . . you would wonder where he hath sae 
suddenly aeiiuireil all this line sprack festivity and Joeii- 
larity. Scott, Waverley, xliii. 

spraekle (sj)rak'l), r. i. ; pret. and pp. spraekled, 
l)pr. sprack/ ing. [Also sprachle, spraiekU\ 
sprauehle; prob. < Icel. spraukla. sprdkla, mod. 
spriUa, sprawl; freq. of a verb represented by 
Sw. sjtarka = Dan. sparke, kick. Cf. sprangle 
ami .vp/v/w’/i.] To clamber; get on with diffi- 
culty. [Scotch.] 

8ac far I sprachled up the brae, 

I dinner’d wi* a Ix)rd. 

Burns, On Meeting with Lord Daor. 

Spracklvf, a. [ME. sprakHclw, < Icel. sprs^kligr, 
sprightly, < sprsekr, sprightly: see sprack and 
-/yt.] Same as sprack. Piers Plowman (C), 
xxi. 10. 



Bpra4lde 

spraddet, spradf. Obsolete forms of the pret- 
erit and past participle of spread, 
sprag^ (sprag)y n, [< ban. dial, sprag as Sw. dial . 
sprang, spragge^Sk^pmy^spvisi see^ayi.] 1. 
A billet of wood. [Prov. Eng.] Specifteally 
— 2. In eoaUmining : («) A short billet of wood 
used instead of a brake to lock the wheels of a 
car. (b) A short wooden prop used to support 
the coal during the operation of holing or un- 
dercutting; a punch-prop. [Eng.] 
sprag^ 


6860 


sprats, an inch or two long« are the llshes of which white- 



sprat (Clufea sprattus"). 


by putting a sprag in tbe"^ spokes of the wheel. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

sprag^ (»prag), n, [Prob, a particular use of 


bait mainly or largely consists at some seasons. The sprat 
is known in Scotland by the 


nn»/. 


the first year; a smolt. — 2. A half -grown cod. 
[Prov. Eng. in both senses.] 
sprag^ (spi’ag)* «• A dialectal form of sprack. 
sprag-road (sprag'rdd), n. In coal-mining, a 
mine-road having such a steei) grade that siirags 
are needed to control the descent of the ear. 
Penn. Stirv, Gloss, 

Spralch (spradh ), v.i, [Also sprach^spreich; prob. 
s Sw. apraka = Dan. sprnge = Icel. spraku, 
make a noise, crackle, burst: see spark^.^ To 
cry; shriek. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

Bpraich (spradh), n. [Also sprachf spreich; < 
ptpraiohf v.j 1. A cry; a shriek. 

Anone thay herd sere vocis lamcntabill, 

Crete widyng, tiubfinpering, and spraekU miserabill. 

Gavin. DougloH, tr. of Virgil, p. 178. 

S. A pack ; a njultitude : as, a sj)raich of bairns. 
Jamieson, [Scotch in both uses.] 
apraickle (spra'kl), v. i. Same as sprackle. 
[^otch.] 

Bpraid (sprad), a. [Also sprayed; a reduced 
form of swreaf /fed.] C* 
liwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

It was much worse thsn Jamaica ginger grated into a 
poor sprayed linger. R. D. Dlaokimre. Lorna Doone, xxxl. 

sprain (spran), V, t, [< OP. espreindrCf press, 
wring, < L. expriincrL% press out, < car, out, + 
premere, press: see press^y and cf. express,'] If. 
To press ; push. 

Hee sprainde In a sprite (sprit, pole] & spradde it aboute. 

AlUantider of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1097. 

2. To overstrain, as the muscles or ligaments 
of a joint so as to injui’O them, but without 
luxation or dislocation. 

Ihe sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ankle sprain. 

Oay^ 'J'rivia, i. 38. 

Bprain (spran), 7*. l< spraiUy V,] 1. A violent 

straining or wrenejhiug of the soft jiarts sur- 
rounding a joint, without dislocation. The ordi- 
nary consequence of a sprain is to produce some degree of 
swdling and inflammation in the injured part. 

2. The injury caused by spraining; a sprained 
joint. 

Spraint (sprant), 11 . [< ME. ^spraynfe, prob. < 

OP. espreintCy a pressing out, straining, F. 
^eintSy < espreindrcy press out: see sprain.] 
The duiij^ of the otter. Kingsley, Two Years 
Ago, xviii. 

Bprainting(8pran'ting), n, [< ME. sprayntyng; 
K spraint -f -ing^,] Same as spraint, 
spraith (sprath), n. Same as spreagh. 
sprale (spral), v, A dialectal variant of sprawG, 
Bprallt, V, An obsolete spelling of sprawl^, 
sprang (sprang). A preterit ot spring. 
sprangle (sprang'gl), v, i. ; pret. and pp, sprnn- 
gledy ppr. spr angling, [Appar. a nasalized var. 
otspraekle.] To spgawl; straggle. [Prov. Eng. 
and IJ. S.] 

Over its fence sprangUs a squash vine In. ungainly joy.' 

Cornhul Mag., May, 1882. {Encyc. Viet.) 
"When on the back-stretch bis legs seemed to sprangle 
oat on all sides at once. 

Philadelphia Times, Aug. 15, 1883. 

sprangle (sprang'gl), n. [< sprangle, v.] The 
act or attitude of spraiigling. J, Spalding, Di- 
vine Theory (1808). [Prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 
sprat^ (sprat), n. [Sc. also spr eat, sprett, sjmt, 
sprat, the joint-loafed rush ; anotner form and 
use ofsproG, a stump, chip, broken branch: see 
sprot^y and cf. sprat^, n.] 1 . A name of various 
species of rushes, as Jtincus articulatus, etc. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] — 2. pi. Small wood. 
Kennett ; llalliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
sprat^ (sprat), n, [A dial, var., now the reg. 
form, of sproi'^y q. v.] 1. A small clupooid 

fish of European waters, Clupea (Barengula) 
sprattus. At one time the sprat was thought to he the 


i name of garvie or garvie-her- 

‘Sfoot, ye all talk 

Like a company of i^at-fed mechanics. 

Bsau. and FI. CO, Faithful Friends, L 2. 

2. A name of other fishes, (a) A young herring. 
(b) The sand-eel or -lance. Bee cut under Ammodytidie. 
[Prov. Eng. ] (c) A kind of anchovy, Stolephorvs oompressus, 
about six inches long, of a very pale or translucent oliva- 
ceous color, with a silvery lateral band, found on the coasts 
of California and M exico. It closely resembles S. delieaiie- 
simut ot the same coasts, but is larger and has a longer 
anal fln. Same as alflona.-- Fresn-water sprat, the 
bleak. /. Walton, [bocal, Eng.]— London sprat, the 
true sprat : so distinguished from the sand-eel or -lance. 
Bprat^ (sprat), r, i. ; pret. and pp, sprattod, ppr. 
spratting. [< sprat*^, w.] To fish for sprats. 

They will be afloat hero and there in the wild weather, 
spratdng. Daily Telegraph, Aug. 27, 1888. (Eneye. Diet.) 

Sprat^ (sprat), n. [Perhaps a particular use of 
sprat*^.] A small coin. [Slang.] 

Several Lascars were charged with passing sprats, the 
slang terni applied to spurious fourpenny pieces, six- 
pences, and shillings. Morning Chronicle, Dec. 2, 1857. 

sprat-barley (sprat'bar^li), n. Bee barley^. 
Sprat-borer (sprat'bor^^ir), n, A loon,* as the 
red-throated diver, Colymbus (or Urinafor) sep- 
tentrionalis: from its fondness for sprats, 
sprat-day (sprat'da), n. The ninth day of No- 
vember : so called in London as being the first 
day of the sprat-selling Season. Mayhow, Lon- 
don Labour and London Poor, 1. 69. 
sprat-loon (sprat 'ion), n. Same as sprat-borer. 
sprat-mew (sprat'mu), n, A sea-gull which 
catches sprats ; the kittiw'ake. 
spratter (sprat'^r), n, [< Spratly v,, + -ct-l.] 
1. One who fishes for sprats. — 2. ‘The guille- 
mot. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sprattle (sprat '1), r. pret. and pp. spratiled, 

ppr. spratUing. [Also sprottle; < Sw. sprattla, 
sprawl, =s Dan. sjtrmlle, sprmlde, sprawl, fioun-. 
der, toss the legs; cf. D. spartelen, flutter, leap, 
wrestle, sparkle. Cf. sprackle, sprawl^.] To 
scramble. Burns, To a Louse. [Scotch.] 
f. l<. sprattle, V.] A serj 
Scotty Kedgauntlot, ch. xii. 

Same as .sjiracklc. 


sprayer 

5. To widen or open irregolarlyi as a body oi 
cavalry. 

n. trans. To spread out ungracefully. 

The leafleu butternut, whereon the whippoorwill need 
to ling, and the yellow warbler make its nest, sprawls its 
naked arms, and moans pitifully, in the blast. 

5. Judd, Margaret, 1.17. 

sprawF (spr&l), n, [< sprawl^ v.] 1 . The act of 
sprawling. — 2. A sprawling posture ; an awk- 
ward recumbent attitude : ai^ to be stretched 
out in a careless sprateZ. — 3. Motion; activity. 
[Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

sprawl^ (sprAl), n. [Prob. dim. of sprag or dial. 
E. spray^ : see sprag*, spraij^,] A small twig or 
branch of a tree ; a spray. 
llalliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

sprawler (spr&'l6r), n, [< 
sprawl^ 4* -erL] One who 
or that which sprawls, spe- 
ciflcally, in entom.: (a) One of 
certain moths or their larvie. f 1 ) 

The European noctuld moth 
Asteroscqpue sphinx: so called 
from the sprawling of the larva. 

The rannoch sprawler is A. nu~ 
beeuloms. (2) A noctuid moth, 

Demos eoryli. (5) The dobson or 
hellgrammite. [Local, U. 8.] 

sprayl (spra), n, [< ME. 
spray, spray e, < Sw. dial. 
spragg, spragge = Dan. 



Sprawler (d) (Larva of 
Corydaltts cornutus), two 
thirds natural sue. 


Sprag, a sprig, a spray; see 
spragly a aoublet of spray^, 
and cf. sprig, Cf. Lith. 
sproga, a spray of a tree, 
also a rift, spropti, split, 
sprout, bud ; Gr. aandpayo^, 
asparagus, perhaps orig. 

^ sprout.^] 1. A branch of 
a tree with its branchlets, 
especially when slender 
and graceful ; also, twigs, or such branches 
collectively; a stem of flowers or leaves; a 
sprig. 

Hoknelyde down apponhis knee 

Vndir nothe that greiiwode spraye. 

Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child's Ballads, 1. 100). 

O nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warhlest at eve, when all the woods are still. 

Milton, Koimets, i. 

2f. An orchard; a grove. 

Ahute the orchard is a wal ; 

The othelikeste ston is uristal ; 

Ho so wonedo a moneth in that spray 
Noldo him neure longen away. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 59. 

3. A binding-stick for thatching. Halliwell, 


sprattle . 

Die ; a struggle. 

[Scotch.] 

spraucble (sprft'chl), v, i. 
sprault. r. All obsolete form of yjraivG. 
SprawD (siiral), V. [Early mod. E. also sprall; 
\ ME. sprawlen, spraulen, spraivelen, spranllcn, 
sprallen, < AS. spredwUan (a rare and doubtful 
word, cited by Zupitza (‘‘Studium der nouereu 
Sprachen,” July, 1886) from a gloss); perhaps 
akin to Icel. spraukia, sprokla, sprawl ; cf . Sw. 
dial, spralla, sprala = Dan. sprmtle, sprseldc, 
sprawl, flounder; see sprackle and sprattle.] 
I, in trans, 1. To toss the limbs about; work 
the arms and logs convulsively; in general, to 
struggle convulsively. 

He drow it (a fish] in to the drie place, and it htgan to 

■ • rhf ■ ‘ 


spravde blfor hise feet. 


IA1II4 UIKIAII tU 

Wyclif, Toblt Vi. 4. 


He spraulleth lyke a yonge padocke. 1 spraule with my 
.1 -s-ie debats. 


legges, stniggell, je me ( 


Palsgrave, p. 729. 


Spraud’st thou ? take that, to end thy agony. (Stabs him. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., v. 5. 89. 
Grim in convulsive agonies he sprawls. 

Pope, Odyssey, xxli. 23. 

2. To work one’s way awkwardly along with the 
aid of all the limbs ; crawl or scramme. 

I hatie scene it, saith Camhrensis, experimented, that a 
toad, being inooropassed with a thong, . . . reculed backe, 
as though it hod beone rapt in the head ; wherevpon he 
began to sprall to the other side. 

Stanihurst, Descrip, of Ireland, ii. (Holinshed's Cliron.). 

'3. To be spread out in an ungraceful posture ; 
be stretched out curelessly and awkwardly. 

On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 

Where sprawl the saints of Verno or Laguerre, 

Or gilded clouds In fair •a^q^nsion lie. 

Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 146. 

4. To ha'«e an irregular, spreadiuj^ form or 
outline; straggle: said of handwriting, vines, 
etc. 

The arches which spring from the huge pillars, though 
wide, are not sprawling. E, A, Freeman, Venice, p. 21. 


[Prov. Eng.] — 4. Any ornament, pattern, or 
design in the form of a branch or sprig: as, a 
spray of diamonds ; an embroidered spr<w, 
spray^ (spra), 71, [Not found in ME. or AS. ; the 
alleged ^spregan, in AS. ^geond-spregan, pour 
out, is appar. an error for sprengan, cause to 
spring: see spreng, spring. The Icel. spreena, 
jet, spurt out, Norw. sprsen, a jet of water, are 
not related. Cf . D. spreijen (Sewel), for spreiden, 
= LG. sprevn, soreien, for spreden, = E. spread: 
set3 spread.] W ater flying in small drops or par- 
ticles, as by the force of wind, or the dashing 
of waves, or from a waterfall; water or other 
liquid broken into small particles and driven 
(as by an atomizer) along by a current of air 
or other gas. 

Winds raise some of the salt with the spray. Arhvlhnot. 

Oarbollo spray, carbolic acid and water in various pro- 
portions, as used with an atomizer in the treatment of the 
mucous membrane of the throat, in suigical operations, 
and the like. 

spray'^ (spj’a), r. [Cf. spray^, n,] I. trans. 1. 
To tnrow in the form of spray ; let fall as spray ; 
scatter in minute drops or particles. 

The niched snow-bed sprays down 
Its powdery fall. M. Arnold, Switzerland, il. 

2. To sprinkle with fine drops; dampen by 
means of spray, as of perfume, or of some ad- 
hesive liquid used to preserve drawings and the 
like. 

. n. in trans. To discharge or scatter a liquid 
in the form of spray: as, the instrument will 
either spout or spray, 

spray-board (spra'tiord), n, A strip on the 
gunwale of a boat to keep out spray. 
Spray-drain (spra'dran), n. In agri.y a drain 
formed by burying in the earth brush, or the 
spray of trees, wnich serves to keep open a 
cnannel. Drains of this sort are much used in 
grass-lands. 

sprayed, a. See ^raid, 
sprayer (spra'^r), n. One who or that which 
discharjps spray; specifically, one of a large 
class of machines for applying liquid insecn- 
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spreader 


cides ar fungicides to plentS) consisting of a 
pneumatic or hydraulic force*pump and a suit- 
able reservoir and discharge-nozle or spr^-tip. 
sprayeyl (spra'i), a, [< spray^ + -cy. J Penn- 
ing or resembling sprays, as of a tree or plant; 
branching. 

Heaths of many a gorgeous hue . . . and ferns that 
would have overtopned a tall horseman mingled their 
sprayey leaves witli Uie wild myrtle and the arbutus. 

Lever, Davenport Dunn, Ivlii. 

sprayey® (spra'i), «. [< + -«y-] Con- 

Histmg of liquid spray. 

This view, sublime as it is, only whets your desire to 
stand below, and see the river, with iieeprauey crest shin> 
Ing against the sky, make but one leap from heaven to hell. 

B. Taytar, Northern Travel, p. 807. 

spraying-machine (spra'ing-ma-shen^), w. 
Same as sprayer » 

spray-instrument (spra'in^Atr^J-ment), «. In 
med.j an instrument for producing and diffusing 
spray, or for the application of liquids in the 
form of spray? an atomizer. 

Spray-nozle (spra'noz^l), w. An attachment 
for the nozle of a hose which serves to project 
liquid insecticides and fungicides in the form 
of a tine spray. 

8preach,8pr6acherie,spreachery. ^ea^ypreagh^ 

spreaghery, 

spread (spred), r.; pret. and pp. spread, ppr. 
spreading. [< MK. spreden (pret. spredde, 
spradde, spredd, sptyd, pp. spredd, spred, sprad, 
ij-sprad), \ AS. sprsedan = I), spreideu, spreijen, 
= spreden, spreideu, LG. spreden, spreen, 
spreicn = OHG. spreitan, MHG. G. spreiten = 
Sorw. spreida, dial, spreie = Daii. sprede, ex- 
tend, spread; causal of the more orig. verb 
MHG. spriteUf spriden = Hw. sprida, spread; 
cf. Iccl. sprita, sprawl. No^ connected, as is 
often said, with broad (AS. hriedan, mQ,k& broad, 
etc.).] L trans. 1. To scatter; disperse; rout. 
Was neuer in alle his lyne ther faderc ore so glad 
Als whan he aauh his sons tuo the paiens force to eprad. 

• Itoh. of Bruritie, p. 18. 

I have epread you abroad as the four winds of the hea- 
ven, saith the Lord. Zech. li U. 

2. To distribute over a surface as by strewing, 
sprinkling, smearing, plastering, or overlaying. 
Echo man to pleye with a plow, pykoya, or spade, 

Spynno, or sprede donge, or spille hyni-solf with sleutbo. 

Piers Plowman (B), lit 80S. 

lie carved upon them carvings of cherubims and palm 
trees, . . . and spread gold upon the uheriiblina, and upon 
the palm trues. 1 Ki. vi. 82. 

3. To flatten out; stretch or draw out into a 
sheet or layer. 

Silver spread into plates is brought from 'I'arsbish, and 
gold from ITphaz. der. x. 9. 

In other places similar igneous rocks are spread out in 
sheets which are intercalated between the sedimontury 
strata. , E. W. Streeter, Precious Stones, p. iib. 

4. To extend or stretch out to the full size ; un- 
fold; display by unfolding, stretching, expand- 
ing, or the like. 

The saisnes com faste ridinge with baner tmrad, and were 
moo than fifty thousande. Merlin (li. E. T. H.), ii. 248. 

A parcel of a field where he lind spread his tent. 

(leti. xxxiii. 10. 

Some species, as the meadow-lark, have a habit of spread‘ 
ing the tail at almost every chiip. Amer. Nat.,'XXll. 202. 

6. To lay or set out ; outspread ; display, as 
something to be viewed in its full extent. 

With orchard, and with gardeyne, or with mede, 

Se that thyne hous with hem be umvirouno, 

The side in longc upon the south thou sprede, 

PaUadius, Husbondric (E. 1C. T. S.), p. 13. 
To spread the earth before him, and commend . . . 
Its various parts to his attentive note. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 040. 

6. To reach out; extend. 

Bot 3it he aprange and sprente, and spraddene his ormes, 
And one the spere letighe spekos, he spekes thire wordes. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 881. 
One while he spred his armes him fro, 

One while ho spred them iiye. 

Cauline (Child’s Ballads, III. 174). 
Rose, as in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit. 

MiXton, L., vli. 324. 

7. To send out in all directions ; scatter or shed 
abroad; disserninatm ; diffuse; propagate. 

Great fear of my name 'mongst them was spread. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 4. 50. 

The hungiy sheep . . . 

Rot inwaraly, and foul contagion spread. 

MUton, Lycidas, 1. 127. 
And all the planets, in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

Addison, Ode, Spectator, No. 465 
On this blest age 

On.spread thy influence, but restrain thy rage. 

Pape, Dunciad, ill. 122. 


8. To overspread; overlay the surface of. 

The workman melteth a graven image, and the gold- 
■mUh spreadeth it over with gold. Isa. xl. 10. 

Rich tapestry spreeui the streets. 

Uryden, Pal. and Arc., HI. 104. 
Hence— 9. To cover or equip in the proper 
manner; set ; lay: as, to spread a table. 

The boordes were spred In righte litle space, 

The ladies sate eche us hem setiied best 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 65. 


10. To set forth ; recount at full length ; hence, 
in recent use, to enter or record. 


If Dagun be thy god, 

Go to his temple, . . . spread before him 
How highly it concerns his glory now 
To frustrate and dissolve these luagick spells. 

MUton, S. A., 1. 1147. 
The resolutions, which the ISuprctiiol Court ordered 
spread on tlie minutes, expressed the profound loss which 
the members of the bar felt. 

New York Tribune, Doc. 16, 1800. 


11. To push apart : as, the weight of the train 
spread the rails.-To spread one’s self, to take px- 
traordinary and generally conspicuous pains ; exert one’s 
self to the utmost that something may appear well. lSla?ig, 


We dispatched Cullen to prepare a dinner. Ilehnd i)roin- 
isod, to use his own expression, to spread himself in tlie 
preparation of this meal. 

Hawmomlr Wild Northern Scenes, p. 266. (Bartlett.) 
gflyn. 7. To scatter, circulate, publish. 

n, intrans. 1. To become scattered or dis- 
tributed. 


6. Capacity for spreading or stretching. 

Skins dressed by this process, . . . it Is claimed, are made 

soft, pliable, and with elasticity or spread, 

C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 558. 

7. That which is spread or set out, as on a table; 
a meal ; a feast ; csi^ecially, a meal, more or less 
elaborate, given to a select party. [Colloq.] 

'We had such a spread for breakfast as th* Queen horsel 
might ha* sitten down to. Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton, lx. 

After giving one spread, 

With fiddling and masques, at the Hanu^en's Head. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 51. 

8. A cloth used for a covering, as of a' table 
or bed; a coverlet. [U. H.] — 9. The privilege 
of demanding shares of stock at a certain price, 
or of delivering shares of stock at another price, 
within a certain time agreed on.— 10. A sad- 
dle. TufVs Glossary of Thieres^Iargon (1798). 
[Cant.] — 11. Among lapidaries, a stone which 
has a largo surface m proportion to its thick- 
ness. — 12. Jn sodl., tho measure from tip to tip 
of the spread wings, as of a bat, a bird, or an in- 
sect; the expanse or extent. — 13. In math,, a 
continuous manifold of points : thus, space is 
a three-way soread.—Oone of spread. See «mc. 

spread (spred), p. a, [< ME. spred, sprad; pp. 
of spread, v.] 1. Extended in area; having a 

broad surface; broad. 

’I'ho wurthen waxen so wide and spred, 

Pride and giscinge Ideaire] of louerd-hed. 

Genesis and Exodtts (K. E. T. S.), 1. 881. 


A a soone as the Baianes were logged thcl spred de a-brode 
in the contrey to forry, and eiier brente and diairoieil as 
thel wentc. Merlin (E. E. T. H.), il. 27'2. 

2t. To stretch one^s self out, especially in a 
horizontal position. 

Ther he mihte wel gjirsede on hia felre hude [hide]. 

• Layamon, 1. 11208. 

3. To he outspread; hence, to havo giH‘ui 
breadth ; la* broad. 

Hio cedar . . . 

Whoac top-branch overpeer’d .Tove'a spreading tree. 

Shak., 8 Men. VI., v. 2. 14. 
Plants which, if they sjnread much, are Bcldum tall. 

Bacon, Nat. Iliat., §.'l.'>4. 

4. ^Po become extended by growth or expan- 
sion; increase in extent; expand; grow. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Whicli never ceaseth to enlarge itaeU 
Till by broad spreading it diaperse to nought. 

Sha^., 1 Hen. VI., i. 2 135. 
Spread upward till thy }K>agliB discern 
The front of Sumiicr-place. 

Tennyson, IVilkltig Oak. 
The streams run yellow, 

Burst the bridges, and spread into baya. 

Ji. W. Gilder, Early Auturtin. 

5. To be extended by communication or i»rop- 
agation; become diffused ; be shed abroad. 
This apeche sprang In that apace &. spradde alio nlaaite 

Alliteratiiv Pitenis (ed. Morris), iii 
Lest his infection, being of catching iiHturc, 

Spread further. Sfuik., Cor., Hk 1. 811. 

Hia renown had spread own to thecofiee-houscisof Lon- 
don and the cloisters of Oxford. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
0. To be pushed apart, as the rails of a mir- 
traek. — 7. To set a talde; lay the cloth or 
dishes for a meal. 

Dromio, go bid the servant*? sjaread for dinner. 

Shak., of E , il. 2. 189. 

Sproadlng globe-flower, a plant, TrolUvs lams, grow- 
ing in Bwainpa in the northenatern Unite?) States: it lit- 
tle resembles the true glolioflower in .appearance, its 
sepals being spreading, and of a greeniah-yellow or nearly 
white color. 

Spread (spred), n, r< spread, r.] 1. The act 
of spreading or extending.; propagation; dif- 
fusion : as, the spread of knowle<lge. 

No flower hath that kind of spread that the woodbine 
hath. Bacon, Nnt. Hist., § 676. 

2. Tho state; condition, quality, or capability* 
of being outsprea?! ; cx]>aiision: as, the tail of 
the peacock has an im])ORing sprcad.’^S, The 
amount of extension or expansion, especially in 
surface; expanse; breadth; compass. 

'I’hesc linked shoots . . . 

Shall put their graceful foliage on again. 

And more aspiring, and wltli ampler spread. 

Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost. 

Cowper, Task, vi. 145. 


Of stature spread and straight, his armes and hands 
dclecialile to behold. 

Ueywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 302. 

2. Hhallower than tho standard; having insuf- 
ticient depth or thickness for the highest luster: 
said a gorn. 

The other Spinel was also an octagon -shaped stone, of 
perfect color, very spread, and free from flaws. 

E. W. Streeter, J^reclous Stones, p. 168. 

Spread eagle, (a) See cayle. (b) Naut, a sailor or other 
person lashed in tho rigging or elsewhere with amis and 
legs outspread : a form of punishment, (e) In cookery, a 
fowl split open down the back and broiled. Q. Macdonald, 
Warlock o’ Olenwarlock. xiv. (d) In the language of the 
stock exchange, a straddle. [C’olloq.l 

Sjyread Eagle Is where a broker buys a certain stock at 
seller’s option, and sells the sumo at seller’s option within 
a certain time, on the chance that Imth contracts may run 
tile full time and he gain the difference. 

Biddle, (in Stock Brokers, p. 74. 

Spread harmony. See harmony, 2 (d).— Spread win- 
dow-glass. Same as broad ylass (which see, under broad). 
spread-eagle (surod'c'^gl), a. [< spread eagle : 
s(‘o spread tina eagle.) Having tho form or 
characicristios of n spread (‘Ugle, or of tho 
kind of display so ctilk*d; henco, ostentatious; 
honihastic ; boastful ; as, a spread-eagle oration. 
S(‘o spread eagle, under eagle. 

A kind of spread-eayle plot was hatched, with two heads 
growing out of the same i>ody. 

Dryden, Postscript to the History of the l^eague, II. 469. 

We Yankees ai'e thought to be fond of the spread-eagle 
style. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 375. 

Spread-eagle orchid. Bee Oncidiurn. 
spread-eagle ( spred'o^'^gl ), y. t. [< spread eagle. J 
To stretch out m the attitude of a spread eagle. 
[Kare.] 

Docopitated carcases of cod as well as haddock and 
ling, which are included under the name of st.ockflsh — 
may be seen spread-eayled across transverse sticks to diy. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 278. 

spread-eagleism (spred'e^’^gl-izm), n. [< spread- 
eagle 4* -ism.] Vainglorious spirit as shown in 
opinion, action, or Rp(»ocli; ostentation; born- 
bast, especially in the display of patriotism or 
national vanity. 

When wc talk of spread eagleixm, we are generally think- 
ing of the United States. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. H., XLl. SSOi 

spreader (spred'^‘r), n. f< spread + -crL] 1. 
One who or Unit wliich spreads, (a) One who or 
that which expands, outspreads, or spreads abroad. See 
spread, v i. 

If tlielr child be not such a speedy spreader and 
brancher, like the vine, yet perchance he may . . . yield 
... as useful and more sober fruit than the other. 

Sir H. Wotton, Hellqiiiie, p. 77. 
(b) One who or that which extends, diffuses, disseminates, 
etc. See spread, o. t. 

If it he a mistake, 1 desire I may not be acensod for a 
spi eader of false news. Svoift. 


The capitals of tho triforinm of Laon have about tho 
same spread as those of the choir of Paris, 

C. IL kloore, Gothic Architecture, p. 208. 

Hence— -4. See tho quotation. 

The spread of the wheels or axles ... is the distance 
between the centres of two axles. 

Ftnmey, Locomotive, p. 285. 
5. A stretch ; an expanse. 

An elm with a spread of branches a hundred feet across. 

0. W. Holmes, Autocrat, p. 248. 


2. In Jlax-manuf,, a machine for drawing and 
doiihliiig flax from the heekles, and making it 
into sliv(*rs; a drawing-frame. — 3. In rotlon- 
maunf., same as tapper^, 2. — 4. A device fitted 
to the nozle of a hose for eausiug the stream 
to spr(*ad into a thin fan of spray; a form of 
sjiray-nozle. — 5. A bar, eommonly of wood, 
used* to hold two swingletrees apart, and thus 
form a substitute for a doubletree for a plow, 
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stone-boat) cart, etc. E, H, KnighU^'Bktnm 
and spreader, SeeMoKwri- 
sproadi^-adder (spred'ing-ad^^r)) n. Same 
as blowing-snake, 

apread^-board (spred'ing-bard)) n. Same 
as setting-hoard, 

spreading-firame (spred'iug-fram), n. In spin- 
ning, a machine for spretming slivers of flax 
and leading them to the drawing-rollers. E, 
H, Knight, 

spreading-fnmaoe (spred'ing-fOr^nas)) n. In 
glass-mannf,, a flattening-fnrnace, in which the 
split cylinders of blown glass are flattened out. 
The hearth of this furnace is called the spread- 
ing-plate, 

spreadingly (spred'ing-li)) adv. In a spread- 
ing or extending manner. 

The best times were tpreadingly infected. 

MUUm, Eeformation in Eng., i. 

Spreading-machine (spred'ing-ma-shen^)) n. 
In eotton-manuf,, a batting and cleaning ma- 
chine for forming loose cotton into a con- 
tinuous band ready for the carder. Compare 
scutcher. ' 

spreading-oven (spred'ing-uv^n)) n. In glass- 
ntanuf,, a spreading- or flatlening-fumace. 
Spreading-plate (spred'ing-nlat), n. In glass- 
mannf,, a flat plate or heart n on which a split 
cylinder of glass is laid to be opened into a flat 
sheet. Bee flattening-furnace f spreading-furnace, 
cylinder-glass. 

Spreagh (spre^h), n. [Also spreaeh, spreicli, 
spreath, spreith^ sprethf spraith; < Ir. Gael. 
spreidh, cattle, = W . praidd, flock, herd, booty, 
prey.] Prey, especially in cattle ; booty ; plun- 
der. Gamn Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 64. 
[Scotch.] 

spreaghery, sprechery (8pre6h'6r-i), w. [Also 
sprayghcne^ sjtreagherie, sjtreacheru, spreacherie, 
sprechcrie; < spreagh + -€ry.'\ 1. Cattle-lifting; 
plundering. — 2. Prey, in cattle or other prop- 
erty; booty; plunder; movables of an inierior 
sort, especially such as are collected by depre- 
dation. [Scotch in both uses.] 

Spreat. n. Same as spraD. [Scotch.] 
Spreatn, n. See spreagh, [Scotch.] 
sprechery, n. See spreaghery. [Scotch.] 
Spreckled (snrek'ld), a, [< ^^spreckle (< Icel. 
sprekla (Haldorsen) = Sw. sprdkla, a spot, 
speck) + -ed2. The E. may be in part, a var. of 
speckled,"] Speckled. [Prov. Eng, and Scotch.] 

“What like were your iiRhes, my Jollle young roan?" 

llleB." 


“ Black backs and tprecM'd belli 

Lord Donald (Child’s BaUads, II. 246). 

apredt, spreddet. Obsolete forms of sjnend, 
preterit and past participle of spread, 
spree^ (spr©), n. [Perhaps < Ir. 8j)ri\ a spark, 
flash, animation, spirit; cf. sprac, a spark, life, 
motion, spraic, strength, vigor, sprightliness, 
= Gael, spraic, vigor, exertion. Cf. sprack and 
spry,] 1. A lively frolic ; a prank. 

John Blower, honest man, as sailors are aye for some 
sprse or another, wad take me ance to see ane Mrs. Sid- 
aons. Scott, St. Bonan’s Well, xx. 

2. A bout or season of drinking to intoxication ; 
a fit of drunkenness. 

Periodic drinkers, with long intervals between nprees. 

Amer. ,7 our. Psychol., I. 618. 

esByn. 8. Deed, Debauch, etc. See carousal^. 
gpree^ (spre), v, «. [< spree^, w.] To go on a 

spree; carouse: often with an indeiinite : as, 
to spree it for a week. 

He . . . took to and liquor, and letdown from a 
foreman to a hand. T. Wtnthrop, Love and Skates. 

gpree^ (spre), a, [Appar. a var. of y)ry. Con- 
nection with sprec^ is uncertain.] Spruce; 
gay. HalUwell. [l^ov. Eng.] 
spreettail (spret^tal), n. Same as sprittail, 
Bpreich^, v, and n. See spraich, 
spreich*^, spreitb, n. See spreagh, 
spreintt. Preterit and pastpartic^le of spreng, 
Sprek6lia(8pre-ke'li-a),w. (^L.CIleister, 1753), 
named after J‘. H. von Sprekelsen of Hamburg, 
from whom Linnieus obtained the plant, and 
who wrote on the yucca in 1729.] A genus of 
monocotyledonous plants, of the order Amaryl- 
Hdem ana tribe Amaryllcm. it is characterixed by 
a one-flowered scape with a single spathaceous bract, by 
a perianth without a tube and with an ascending posterior 
segment, and by versatile anthers, a corona of small scales 
between the filaments, and a three-celled ovary with nu- 
merous ovules. The only species, 5. formosisHma, Is known 
in cultivation as the jacobsea-lily (which see), 
sprengt (spreng), iJ.; pret. and pp. sprent, spreint, 
jAn ODB. verb, now merged, so far as existent, in 
its primary verb, spring, or represented by the 
dial, ^ringe^; < ME. iprengen (pret. sprente, 
spreynte, pp. spreynd, spreind, spreint, yspreynd), 
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< AS. sprengan, cause to spring, sprinkle (ss 
loel. sprengja rs Sw. sfranga, cause to burst, 
s= Ban. sprssnge, sprinkle, burst, ss OHG. 
MHG. G. sprengen, cause to burst), causal of 
springan, etc., spring, burst: see spring; cf. 
bespreng,] I. trans, X. To scatter in drops or 
minute particles ; strew about; diffuse. 

Oamelyn tprengeih holy water with an oken spire. 

Tale qf Oamdyn (Lansdowne MS.), 1. 608. 

A fewe fraknes in his face yspreynd. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1811. 

2. To sprinkle ; overspread with drops, parti- 
cles, spots, or the like. [The past participle 
sprent is still in use as an archaism.] 

Sprengeth on [yon] mid hali water. Arwren JHule, p. 16. 

otherwhere the snowy substaunce sprent 
With vermeU. Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 45. 

The cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent. with grey. 

M. Arnold, Tliyi'sls. 

n. intrans, 1. To leap; spring. 

To the chambyr dore he sprente. 

And claspid it with barres twou. 

MS. Hart. 2252, f. 109. (Halliwell.) 
The blode sprente owtte and sprede as the horse spryngex. 

MorU Arthurs (£. E. T. S.X 1. 2062. 

2. To rise ; dawn. 

SprengCl pump. See mercury air-pump, under 
mercury, 

sprenkelf , V. and n. An obsolete form of sprinkle, 

sprent^t, V* *• [ME. sprenten = MHG. sprenzen 
= Icel. spretta (for ^sprenta), start, spring, 
spurt out, = Sw. spritta s= Dan. sprsettc, staH, 
startle.] To leap; bound; dart. 

Sparkes of fire that obout sal sprent. 

Uampole, Brick of Conscience, 1. 6814. 

Sprent^. Preterit and past participle of spreng. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

spretf, Spretet, n. Obsolete forms of sprite, 

sprett (spret), n. Same as spraD, 1. [Bcotch.J 

sprew, sprue (spro), n. [Sc. also sproo; < B. 
spruw, sprouw, tne thrush.] A disease : same 
as thrusV^. 

Bpreyudet, spreyndf. Old forms of the preterit 
and past participle of spreng. 

Bprlg^ (sprig), n, [< ME. spryg, sprigge, per- 
haps a var. of ^sprikke, < MLG. sprik, LG. 
sprikk, stick, twig, = AS. *sj>rec (in Somner, 
not authenticated) = Icel. sprek, a stick {smd- 
sprek, small sticks); cf . Sw. dial, spragg, spragge 
= Dan. dial, sprag, a sprig, spray: see spray^, 
spragg,] 1 . A sprout ; a shoot ; a small branch ; 
a spray, as of a tree or plant. 

So it became a vine, uid brought forth branches, and 
shot forth sprigs. Ezek. xril. 6. 

A faded silk, . . . 

With sprigs of summer laid between the folds. 

Tennyson, (leraint. 

2. An offshoot from a human stock ; a young 
person ; a scion ; a slip : often implying slight 
disparagement or contempt. 

A sprig of the nobilily. 

That has a spirit equal to his fortunes. 

Shirley, Hyde Park, i. 1. 

3.. An ornament or a desim in the form of a 
spray; especially, such a desipi stamped, wo- 
ven, or embroidered on a textile fabric. 

Ten Small Diamonds singly set in Silver, but made up 
together into a Spr^ fastened by a Wire, which were lost 
from her Majesty's Robes. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 182. 

4. A kind of spike. — 5. See the quotation. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Men who work In wall or mud- work have to run bar- 
rows full of earth on planks, perhaps upwards. To pre- 
vent slips a triangular piece of iron is screwed to their 
shoe-heols, having three points half an inch long project- 
ing downwards. These are called sprigs. HaUimll. 

0. A small brad or nail without a head. — 7. 
A small wedge-shaped piece, usually of tin- 
plate, used to hold the glass in a wooden 
sash until the putty can be applied and has 
time to harden. — 8. In lace-mcucing, one of the 
separate pieces of , lace, usually pillow-made 
lace, which arc fastened upon a net ground or 
r6seau in all kinds of application-lace. They 
are generally in the form of flowers and leaves 
(whence the name). — 9. The spri^ail or pin- 
tail duck, Vaflla acuta, G, J^mtull, 3888. — 
10. NauU, a small eye-bolt ragged at the point. 
— Oliantilly sprig pattern. See Chantaiy porcelain (a), 
under porcelaini, 

Bprif^ (sprig), V, t,; preti and pp. figged, ppr. 
sprigging, [< sprig\ «.] 1. To decorate with 
sprigs, as-|iQtt.ery or textile fabrics. 

A grey clay sprigged with white. Dwight. 

Friday, went to the Lower Rooms; wore my sprigged 
muslin TWie with blue trimmings. 

Jane Austen, Korthanger Abbey, iil. 
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8. To form into a aprig or iprigs. 

Sprigged rosemary the lads and lasses bore. 

Qay, Shepherd's Week, Friday, L 136. 

To drive sprigs into. 

(sprig), n, [Cf. sprug,] The sparrow, 
^asser domesiicus, [Prov. &ig.J 
Bprig^ (sprig), a. ICi. sprack,] Spruce; smart. 

For all he wears his beard so sprig. 

CcUon, Burlesque upon Burlesque. (Danies,) 

Sprig-bolt (sprig' bolt), n. Same as rag-holt, 
sprig-cryBtal (sprig'kris^tal), n, A crystal or 
cluster of prismatic crystals of quartz, adher- 
ing to the rock at one end, and tapering off to 
a ^arp point at the other extremity. 

] 

he: 

near _ „ „ . , 

point : this is called by lapidaries eprig or rock crystal, 

Wooduford, . 

springy (sprig'i), a. [< spri^ + -yl.] Full of 
sprigs or small branches. Bailey, 1729. 

n. and r. An obsolete and erroneous 
spmling of sprite"^, 
spright^f, n. See sprite^. 


Spoke like a sprightful noble gentleman. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 2. 177. 

sprigbtfullyt ( sprit 'ful-i), adv. In a sprightly 
or lively manner; with spirit. 

Arehid. So, so, 'tls well : how do I look? 

Uar, lAoet sprightfully. The Bondman, il.l. 

sprightfttlnesst(sprit'ful-nes), n, [Prop./#pHfc- 
fnlness; < sprightful, spriteful, + -ness,] ^right- 
liness ; vigor ; animation. Bp, Parker, Platon- 
iok Philos., p. 6. 

Bpri|[lltle8Sf (sprit'les), a, [Prop, spriteless; < 
spnght, sprite^, + -less.] Lacking spirit ; spirit- 
less. 

Xay, he is sprOeless, sense or soul hath none. 

Marston, Scourge of VUlanle, vii. 44. 

BprightlineSB (sprit'li-nes), n, [Prop, spriteli- 
ness ; < sprightly, spritely, H- -am.] The state or 
character of being sprightly ; liveliness ; life ; 
briskness; vigor; activity; gaiety; vivacity. 

To see such sprightliness the prey of sorrow I pitied her 
from my soul. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 20. 

»8yiL 74f^, Liveliness, etc. See animation. 

sprff[lltly (sprit'li), a. [Prop, spritely, but 
sprightly is the common spelling, the literal 
meanin*^ and therefore the proper form of the 
word being lost from view; < sprighO, sprite^, 
+ -ly^,] If. Of or pertaining to a sprite or 
spirit; ghostly; spectral; incorporeal. 

As I slept, me thought 
(Ireat lupiter, vpon his Eagle back’d, 

Appear’d to me, with other sprightly shewes. 

Shak., Cymbeline (folio 1628), v. 6. 428. 

2. Full of spirit or vigor; brisk; lively; viva- 
cious; animated; spirited; gay. 

I am glad you are so sprightly. You fought bravely. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, ii. 1. 

Let me tell yon, that sprightly grace and insinuating 
manner of yours will do some mischief among the girls 
here. Sheridan, The Rivals, li. 1. 

cByn. 2. Bee animation. 

Bprightlyt (sprit'li), adv, [Prop, spritely; < 
sprightly, a.j In a sprightly manner; with 
vigor, liveliness, or gaiety. Shak., W, T., iv. 

4. 53. 

Bprigtail ( sprig' tal), n. 1 . The pintail or sp 
a duck, Dafila acuta. See cut mider Dafiu 
2. The sharp-tailed or pin-tailed grouse, Pedice- 
cetes phasianellus columUanus : more fully sprig- 
tailed grouse. See cut under Pedmeetes, 

sprig-tailed (sprig' tald ), a. Having a sprigged 
or imarp-pointed tail, as a bird ; pin-tailed : as, 
the sprig-tailed duck, Dafila acuta, 

spring (spring), V , ; pret. sprang or sprung, pp. 
sprung, ppr, springing, [Also dial, sprink; < 
ME. spnngen, sjyryngen (pret. sprang, sprang, 
pi. sprungen, sprongen, pp. sprungen, sprongen, 
sprunge), < AS. springan, sprincan (pret. sprang, 
spranc, pi. sprungon, pp. sprtmpcn), spnng, s= 

05. ^ringan = OFries. springa = B. springen 
= MLG. springen = OHG. springan, MlIG. G. 
springen, spriug, = Icel. springa = Sw. springa 
= Ban. springe, spring, run, burst, split, = Goth. 
*'8priggan (not recorded) ; cf . OF. esj^nguier, 
etc., wring, dance, = It. springare, kick about 
(< OHG,); prob. akin to Gr. airipxeoBai, move 
rapidly, be m haste, oirspxvoc, hasty. Ci. Lith. 
sprugU, spring away, escape. Hence spring, n,, 
and ult. springoD, ^pringal^, the causal spreng 
(now mostly merged in spring), sprinkle^ etc.] 
1. intrans, 1. To leap up; jump. 
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They would often tpring, and bound, and leap, with pro- 
digioue agility. Sv^ OuUiver’a Travela, Iv. 1. 

2. To move with leaps; bound along; rush. 

Than tprong§ forth Gawein and hia oompanye a-monge 
the forreyoura. that many were there alain and wounded. 

Merlin (B. B. T. a), 111. 687. 
The horaea, tinging from under the whip of the ohar^ 
ioteer. aoon bore ua from the great entrance of the palace 
into the mldat of the throng that crowded the atreeta. 

W. Ware, Zenobia, 1. 58. 

Specifically— 3. To start up; rise suddenly, as 
a Dird from a covert. 

Watchful aa fowlera when their game will epring, 

Otway, Venice Preaervedy 1. 1. 

4. To be impelled with speed or violence; 
shoot; fly; dart. 

And Budden light 

Sprung through the vuulted roof. Dryden. 
The blood eprang to her face. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Blaine. 
Out sprang hia bright ateel at that lateat word. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradlae, II. 286. 

6. To start, recoil, fly back, etc., as from a 
forced position: escape from constraint; give; 
relax; especially, to yield to natural elasticity 
or to the force of a spring. See spring, w., 9. 
Thor [Jacob] wreatelede an engel with, 

Hen we [sinew] sprungen fro the lith [limb]. 

Genesis and JSxodus (£. E. T. S.), 1. 1804. 
No sooner are your . . . appliances withdrawn than 
the strange casket of a heart springs to again. 

Carlyle, Sartor Kesartus, ii. 6. 


X spring my thoughta into thla immense Held. 

J. Beney, Medltettona, II. 129. 

2. To start or rouse, as game; cause to rise 
from the earth or from a covert; flush: as, to 
spring a pheasant. 

The men sprange the birdea out of the busahea, and the 
haukea aorynge ouer them bete them doune, ao that the 
men mought eaaily take them. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Oovemour, L 18. 
Here 'a the master fool, and a covey of coxcombs ; one 
wise man, I think, would spring you all. 

Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

3. To bring out hastily or unexpectedly ; pro- 
duce suddenly ; bring, show, contrive, etc., with 
unexpected proraiitness, or as a surprise. 

I may perhaps spring a wife for you anon. 

B. Jonsm, Bartholomew Fair, v. 8. 
Surprised with fright, 

She starts and leaves her bed, and springs a light. 

JDryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., x. 163. 
The friends to the cause sprang a new project. Swift, 
It *8 a feast at a poor country labourer’s place when he 
springs sixpenn'orth of fresh herrings. 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 53. 

4. To jump over; overleap. 

Far be the spirit of the chase from them [women] ! 
Uncomely courage, unbeseeming skill ; 

To spring the fence, to rein the prancing steed. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 675. 

5t. To cause to spring up or arise ; bring forth ; 
generate. 

Two wollis there bethe, I telle thee, 

That sprynqmghe oyle, there men may see. 

Polmcal Poems, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 142. 


6. To be shivered or shattered; split; crack. 
Whene hisspero was sprongene, he spode hymfulle ^eme, 
Swappede owtto with a swerde, that swykede hyra never. 

Mirrte AHhure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1794. 

East and Tom were chatting together in whispers by 
the light of the Are, and splicing a favourite old Aves bat 
which had sprung, T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Kugby, i. 9. 

7. To come into being; begin to grow; shoot 
up; come up: arise; specineally, of the day, 
to dawn : said of any kind of genesis or begin- 
ning, and often followed by up. 

The derke was done & the day sprange. 

Destruction of TToy (E, E. T. S.), 1, 1076. 

Hadst thou sway'd as kings should do, . . . 

Giving no ground unto the house of York, 

They never then had sprung like summer Ales. 

SHen. VI., il. 6. 17. 

In the night, when the Land winds came, they anchored, 
and lay still till about 10 or 11 a (Uock the next day, at 
which time the Sea-breese usually sprang up again, and 
enabled them to continue their Course. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 106. 


Their indulgence must not spring in me 
A fond opinion that he cannot err. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 1. 

et. To scatter as iu sowing; strew about; 8h(‘d 
here and there; sprinkle (a liquid). 

Before theise Ydoles men sleen here Children many 
tynies, and spryngen the Blood upon the Ydoles ; and so 
thei maken here HacriAsc. Mandeville, Travels, p. 17o. 

7. To sprinkle, as with fine drops, particles, 
or spots ; especially, to moisten with aroi»8 of a 
liquid : as, to spring clothes. [Now only i)rov. 
Eng.] 

With holl water thou schalt me springe. 

And as the anowe I schal he whyt. 

PolUieal Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 2.5.'l. 

8. To shiver; split; crack: to spring a h&t; 

the mast was sprung. 

Our shippes [were] in very good plight, more then that 
the Mary Rose, by some mischance, cither sprang or spent 
her lure-yarde. Hakluyt's voyages, I. 609. 

9. To cause to burst or explode; discharge. 


Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams. 

M. Arnold, In Utrumquc Paratus. 

8, To take one^s birth, rise, or origin (from or 
out of any one or any thing) ; be derived ; pro- 
ceed, as froip a specified source, stock, or set 
of conditions. 

This folc, sprungen of Israel, 

Is vnder God timed wel. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4023. 
Hy only love sprung from my only hate ! 

Shak., R. and J., i. 6. 140. 

9t. To come into view or notice ; be spread by 
popular report; gain fame or prevalence. 

Thus withlnne a whyle his name is spronge 
Hothe of his dodes and his guode tonge. 

Chaucer, Knight s Tale, 1. 679. 
The word shal springen of him into Ooloyne. 

Flemish Insurrection (Child’s Ballads, VI. 271). 

10. To rise above a given level; have a rela- 
tively great elevation ; tower. 

Up from their midst sprifigs the village spire, 

With the crest of its cock in the sun aArc. 

Wkittier, Prophecy of Hainuel Sewall. 
Above this springs the roof, semicircular in general sec- 
tion, but somewhat stilted at the sides, so as to make its 
height greater than the semi-diameter. 

J. Fergusson, Hlat. Indian Arch., p. 119. 

11. To waij), or become warped; bend or wind 
from a straight line or plane surface, as a piece 
of timber or plank in seasoning. 

The battens are more likely to spring fairly than when 
the curves are nearly straight. ThearU, Naval Arch., § 21. 

12. To bend to the oars and make the boat leap 
or spring forward, as in an emergency : often 
in the form of an order: as, Spring ahead 
hard, men! Springing bow. In violin-playing, a atac- 
oato passage, pruducedD^ropping the bow on the atrings 

uu *** by its own elasticity, is said to be played 

with a sprin^ng bow. Also called spiceato, and, when the 
^w rebounds to a considerable distance, saUato,^ Byn. 
Jump, eta. Bee skipi, v, i. 

II. trans, 1. To cause to leap or dart; urge 
or launch at full speed. 

Ip they apede at the apoures, they sprangene theire horses, 
oyrea theme hakenayea haatyly there futyre. 

JTofta Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 488. 


I sprung a mine, whereby the whole neat was over- 
thrown. Addison, Spe<’tator. 

10. To shift out of place ; relax : loosen. 

The lliich-pins of the wagon are probably lost, and the 
tire of the wheels tprung. II. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 178. 

Specifically — 11. To relax the spring of ; cause 
to act suddenly by means of a spring ; touch 
off, as by a trigger: as, to spring a trap; to 
spring a rattle ; ^so figuratively : as, to spring 
a plot or a joke. 

He shall weave his snares. 

And spring them on thy careless steps. 

Bryant, Antiquity of Freedom. 

12. To bend by force, as something stiff or 
strong. — 13. To insert, as abeam in :i place too 
short for it, by bonding it so as to bring the ends 
nearer together, and allowing it to straighten 
when in place : usually with in : as, to spring in 
a slat or bar. — 14. In arch,, to commence from 
an abutment or pier: as, to spring an arch. — 15. 
Naut.f to haul by means of springs or cables: 
as, to spring the stern of a vessel around. — 
Ip. In carp,, to unite (the boards of a roof) with 
bevel-joints in order to keep out wet.— To spring 
abutt(wu«<.X Beebutt 2 . — To springa leak. Bee leak, 
— To spring her luff (»awi )* Seefu^. 
spring ( s^ng ), w . and a . [< ME . spri ng, springe, 
a leap, spreng, spripige, a spring (of water), a 
rod, a sprig,' < AS. spring, spryng, a leap, a 
spring, fountain, ulcer, = 08. spring (in aho- 
spring = A8. f-spryng, a well, < water-spring ^ 
= OBMes. spring (in spcdelspring) = MLG. 
sprink = OHG. spring, sprung, MHG. sjmnc, 
sprunc, G. spring, a sjiring of water (cf. sjmnig, 
a leap), = 8w. Dan. spring, a leap, run, spring 
(cf. 8w. sprdng, a leap, bound, water-spring) ; 
from the verb:' see spring, c.] I. n,,l. The act 
of springing or leaping, (a) A leaping or darting ; a 

vault; a bound. ^ 

The Indian immediately started back, whilst the lion 
rose with a spring, and leaped towards him. 

Addison, Spectator, No. .56. 

(6) A Aying hack ; the resilience of a body recovering its 
former state by Its elasticity. 


The bow well bent, and smart the spring. 

Cowper, Human 


Frailty. 


spring 

2. The act or time of springing or appearing; 
the first appearance; the be^ning; birth; 
rise; origin: as, the spring of mankind; the 
spring of the year ; the spring of the morning 
or of the day (see day spring). [Archaic except 
as in def. 3 and its figurative use.] 

Men, if we view them in their spring, are at the first 
without understanding or knowledge at all. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 6. 

This river taketh spring out of a certain lake eastward. 

B. Jonson, Mascjue of Blaokneaa. 

So great odds there la between the Spring and Fall of 
Fortune. Baker, Cdironiclea, p. 126. 

At morning sprijig and even-fall 
Sweet voices in the still air singing. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, il. 

Specifically — 3. The first of the four seasons 
of the year; the season in which plants begin 
to vegetate and rise; the vernal season (see 
season)’, hence, figuratively, the first and fresh- 
est period of any time or condition. 

Rough wintor spent, 

The pleasant spring straight draweth in ure. 

Surrey, The Loner Comforteth Himself. 
My hasting days Ay on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom show'th. 

Milton, Sonnets, li. 

4. That which spring or shoots up. (at) A 
sprout; shoot; branch; sailing. 

Springis and plantes, any spryg that growt out of any 
tree. Arnold's Ckron., p. 168. 

This canker that eats up Love’s tender spring. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 656. 
(b) A young wood ; any piece of woodland ; a grove ; a 
shrubbery. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

When the spring is of two years’ growth, draw part of 
it for quick-sets. Evdyn, Sylva, III. viii. ft 28. 

(fit) A rod ; a switch. 

For ho BO spareth tlie spring spilleth bus children ; 

And so wrot the wise to wisseii us alle. 

JHers Plowman ((^X vi. 139. 

5t. A youth ; a springal. 

The one his l)owe and shafts, the other Spring 
A burning Teade about his head did move. 

Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 292. 
Oa’ me nae mair Sir Donald, 

But ae spring Donald your son. 

Lizie lAndmy (Child’s Ballads, IV. 65). 
6f. Offspring; race. 

Who on all the human spring conferred confusion. 

Chapman. {Imp. Diet) 

7. Water rising to the surface of the earth from 
below, and either flowing away in the form of 
a small stream or standing as a pool or small . 
lake. Rivers are chiefly fed, both before and after being 
joined hy their various affluents, by underground springs, 
and some pools of water large enough to be called ponds 
or even lakes are supplied in the same way. The condi- 
tions under which springs are formed are exceedingly va- 
riable, at once as regards the quantity of water, its tem- 
perature, the amount and nature of the gaseous and solid 
substances which It holds In solution, and the manner in 
which it Is delivered at the surface ; hence springs are va- 
riously designated in accordance with these peculiarities, 
the most familiar terms used for this purpose being shal- 
low, simple, common, or surface ; hot, boiling, thermal; min- 
eral, m^idnal; and spouting, or geyser, as this kind of 
spri ng is more generally called. Sh^luw or surface springs 
erdinarlly furnish water which is pretty nearly pure, can 
l;e used for drinking, and does not differ much in tem- 
perature from the moan of the locality whore they occur. 
They are due to the fact that the water falling on the surface 
in tlie form of rain, or furnished by melting snow, sinks 
to a certain depth (according as the soil and underlying 
rocks are more or less porous or permeable), where it is 
held in greater or leas quantity according to the amount 
of rainfall and the thickness and relative position of 
the various permeable and impermeable formations with 
which it is brought in contact, hut seeks under the Influ- 
ence of gravitation to escape, and mokes its appearance 
at the surface when the topographical or geological con- 
ditions are favorable. Thus, a bed of gravel or sand rest- 
ing on a moss of clay (the fonuer being very permeable, 
the latter almost impenneuble) will become saturated 
with water below a certain depth, the dfstance'from the 
surface of the saturated sand or gravel, or the line of 
saturation, as it is called, varying with the climate and 
season. If, however, there bo an adjacent mvine or val- 
ley which is out deep enougb to expose the line of junc- 
tion of the permeable and impermeable formations, the 
water will escape along this line in greater or less quanti- 
ty, giving rise to springs, which will vary in number and 
copioiisiutss with the varying conditions which present 
themselves. The water of such springs, not having de- 
scended to any great depth, will not vary much in tem- 
perature from the ineati of the locality. Very diiferent 
are the conditions in the case of thermal or hot springs, 
which may have any temperature up to boiling, and of 
which the waier may have been heated either by coming 
from great depths or by contact with volcanic rocks ; hence 
tlieniial springs are nhetiomena very characteristic of vol- 
canic and goologicafly disturbed or faulted regions, and 
those liot springs which are of the geyser type (see geyser) 
are most interesting from the scenic point of view. The 
medicinal properties and curative effects of various hot 
springs are of great practical importance ; and many such 
springs. In Europe and the (United States, are places 
much resorted to by invalids and pleasure-seekers. The 
variety of constituents, both solid- and gaseous, held in 
solution by different hot springs is very great. From 
the medicinal point of view, springs are variously cUsal- 
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lied, and without regard to temperature* beoauie the na- 
ture and quantity of the eubatanoee which the water con- 
tains are not by any means entirely dependent on tempera- 
ture, although in general the hotter the water the larger 
the amount of foreign matter likely to be held In solution, 
while a high temperature is undoubtedly in many cases an 
Important element in the therapeutic effect produced. A 
convenient classification of mineral waters, from the medi- 
cinal point of view, is into (a) indifferent, (p) earthy, (c) sul- 
phurous, id) saline, (a) alkaline, (/) purgative, (ff) chalyb- 
eate. IndifererU waters are such as contain but a small 
amount of foreign matter— often so little, indeed, that they 
might well be classed ns potable, but they ai’e usually ther- 
mal. Their mode of therapeutic action is not well under- 
stood, and by soin e the imagination is thought to play an im- 
portant part as a curative agency. Exatnplesof well-known 
and much-visited springs of this class are Hchlangen- 
bad in Nassau ; Gasteln in Salsburg; Teplitz in Bohemia ; 
Flombi^es in France ; Lebanon, New York ; Hot Hprlugs, 
Bath Court House, Virginia; Clarendon Springs. Vermont ; 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, etc. Earthy waters contain a large 
amount of mineral matter in solution, calcium sulphate 
predominating in quantity. Examples: Luiik, Switzer- 
land; Bagn^res-de-Bigorre, France; Bath, England ; Sweet 
Springs and Berkel^ Springs, West Virginia. Satphurom 
waters are weak solutions of alkaline i^ulphurets, the min- 
eral constituents ranging from a few grains to a hundred 
or more in the gallon, and the sulphur from a trace to 4 
parts in 10,000 ; some are cold, others hot. Examples : many 
of the most frequented springs of the Pyrenees, as Cau- 
terets, Eaux-Bonnes, Eaux-(7haudes, Bagncres-do-Luchon ; 
Aix-la-Ghapelle, Prussia ; Harrogate England ; White Sul- 
phur, West Virginia ; and many others. Salim springs : 
these are very numerous, both hot and cold, common salt 
being the preaomina ting ingredient ; but besides this there 
are usually present salts of lime, magnesia, soda, iron, io- 
dine^ and bromine. Examples : Kissingen, Bavaria ; W ies- 
btden, Baden-Baden, Niederselters, in Germany; St. Cath- 
erines, Canada; Saratoga, New York. Alkalim waters: 
these contain salts of soda, potash, lime, and magnesia ; 
also, more or less commonly, lithia, strontia, and traces of 
iodine, bromine, fluorin, and arsenic. Exanmles : Vichy 
in France; Bilin in Bohemia; Heilbrunn, Ems, in Ger- 
many. Purgative waters, containing especially the sul- 

S hate of magnesia, and also of soda, often in large quan- 
ty, as in the case of the Pullna water, which has 1,086' 
grains to the gallon, mostly sodium and magnesium sul- 
phates. Examples : Sedlltz, Carlsbad, and POllna, Bohe- 
mia ; Cheltenham and Scarborough, England. ChMyheOle 
waters, in which salts of iron are the esseniial ingredient. 
Examples: Schwalbach, Nassau ; Spa, Belgium ; Pyrmont, 
Germany. 

8 . Figiirativoly, any fount or source of supply. 

Maeh, The epring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp'd ; the veiy source of it is stopp'd. 

Jfooa. Your royal father 's murder'd. 

Shalc.t Macbeth, ii. 3. 103. 

9. An elastic body, as a strip or wire of steel 
coiled spirally, a steel rod or plate, strips of 
steel suitably joined together, a mass or strip 
of india-rubber, etc., which, when bout or forced 
from its natural state, has the power of recov- 
ering it again in virtue of its elasticity. Springs 
are used for various purposes— as for dimitiisliing conciis- 
fdon, as in carriages ; for motive power, as in clocks and 
watches; for communicating motion by sudden release 
from a state of tension, as a bow, the spring of a gun-lock, 
etc.; fur measuring weight and other force, as in the 
ipring-balance ; as regulators to control the movement of 
wheel-works, etc. 

To the trunk again, and shut the tpring of it 

Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 2. 47. 

10. In eniom,y a special elastic organ by which 
an insect is enabled to spring into the air. (a) 
The Bpringing-organ of sneGles of the family Poduridm. 
It consists of several br^Btle-like appendages at the end of 
the abdomen, which are united at tholr bases and bent 
under the body. In leaping, the end of the abdomen is first 
bent down and then suddenly extended, bringing the elas- 
tio bristles with great force against the ground. Kee cut 
under epringtaU. (5) The springing-organ of a skipjack 
beetle, or olater. It consists of a spine extending back- 
ward from the prosternura and received in a cavity of the 
mesostemum. When the insect is placed on its back, it 
extends the prothorax so as to bring the spine to the edge 
of the mesosternsl cavity ; then, suddenly relaxing the 
muscles, the spine descends violently into the cavity, and 
the force given by this sudden movement causes the base 
of the elytra to strike against the supporting surface with 
such power that tlio body is thrown into the air. Sec cut 
under diek-beeUe, 

11. Any active or motive power, physical or 
mental ; that by \|;bich action is produced or 
propagated; motive. 

Self-love, the tpring of motion, acts the soul. 

Pope, Essay ou Man, il. 59. 
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A rope extending from some of a ship to 
another ship, or to a Axed ooieot, to cant or 
move the ship by being hauled upon. — 14. A 
Quick and cheerful tune; a skip. [Obsolete or 
Scotch.] 

We will meet him. 

And strike him such new tpritigt, and such free welcomes^ 
Shall make him scorn an empire. 

Fletcher {ana another f), Prophetess, v. 2. 
Last night I play’d . . . 

“O’er Bogle'* was the tpring. 

Eamtay, Gentle Shepherd, 1. 1. 

16. In falconry, a collection of teal. 

A tpring of teels. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 97. 
Presently suiprising a tpring of teal. 

Daily Telegraph, Deo. 26, 1886. (Eneye, Diet.) 

Atmospherlo.bltttminouB,boilixiff,caballind spring. 
See the adjeotivea.— Baoklash-BPIT^. See haeuatK— 
G spring. SeeC^sprim/.— Oaxbonatedlnrings. See car- 
Oompound Spring, a spring in which springs 
of different types are com binea. —Intermittent or mter- 
mlttlng spr^. see ineenniffenf.— Piatform-sprlng. 

used for heavy vehicles, consisting of 
ged as a sort of re- 


a form of spring used for heavy vehicles, consisting of 
four semi-eUiptlcfd steel springs arranged as a sort of re- 
silient skeleton platform.— Pneumatic sprDlg, a device 


in which air is confined and made by ite eTastioTty to 
form the functions of a spring. It may bo a simple air-nag 
or a cylinder with n close-fitting piston, etc. Also called 
air-tpring, atV-etMAfon.- Spiral spring, a colled spring 
used chiefly whore the pressure to be reiUBted is direct and 
in line with the axis of the spring. See cut under oiler.— 
Spring Of a beam or of a deck, the curve of a beam or 
deck upward from a horizontal line.— Spring Of pork, 
the lower part of the fore quarter, which is divided from 
the neck, and has the leg without the shoulder. aSim. 7. 
Fountain, etc. See welU, 

H. a. Pertaining to, suitable for, or occur- 
ring or used in the spring of tho year: as, spring 
fashioiiR ; spring wneat.— spring canker-worm. 
See oanirer-toorm.— Spring oress, an American bitter- 
cress, Cardamine rhomboidea, common in wet places, bear- 
ing white flowers in early spring.— Spring orocUB, an 
early crocus, Crocus vemut, Imving blue, white, or poity- 
colored flowers, perhaps the most common garden spe- 
cies.— Spring fare, the first fare of fish taken any year. 
Fishermen make about two fares of cod in a year, and the 
first or Spring fore, which commences in Apiil, is of a 


12. Capacity for sprinmng; elastic power; 
elasticity, either pliysical or mental. 

Hoav’ns ! what a tpring was in his arm ! Dryden. 
Th’ elastic spring of an unwearied foot, 

That mounts the stile with eos^ or leaps the fence. 

Cowper, Task, i. 185. 

13. Nauti (a) Tho start, as of a plank; an 
opening in a seam ; a leak. 

Each petty hand 

Can steer a ship becalmed ; but he that will 
Govern and carry her to her ends must know . . . 
Where her springs are, her leaks ; and how to stop 'em. 

B, Jonson, Catiline^ ilL L 

(h) A crack in a mast or yard, running oblique- 
ly or transversely. ][c) A line made fast to the 
bow or quarter of a ship, in order to pull the 
head or stern in any required direction, (d) 


efi.— 8prl2ig safety-valye. See Spring 

snowflake. Bee snowflake, 3. 
springaUf, spriHgald^t (spring'al, -aid), n. [< 

ME. springal, spryngal, sprintgola, espringold ss 
MHG. springal, springolf, < UF. espringale, es- 
pringalle (AF. also springalde), also cspingalle, 
espinguale. and also espringole, espringarde, es- 
pingarde (= 1^, espingala ss Hp. Pg. espingarda 
=s It. spingarda, ML. spingarda), a military en- 
gine^ also a dance, < espringuier, espringhier, 
csprmgier, espinguer, espinguier, spring, dance 
(=s It. springarc, sjtingare, fack about), < OHG. 
springan, spring, jump; see ^ring,'] A mili- 
tary on^ne, resembling the ballista, used in 
Europe in the middle ages. 

Eke withynne the castelle were 
Spryngoldes, gunues, and 1 >owb, archers. 

Horn. ^ the Rote, L 4101. 

spri^aP, springald^ (spring'al, -aid), n.' [Also 
springel, springall, springold, springow, < spring 


•aid, equiv. to •ard (the word 'being then 
perhaps suggested by springal^, springald^), or 
else + -aZ, equiv. to •el, •U, AS. •ol, as in E. 
brittle, newf angle, etc. Cf . spring, n., 5, springer, 
1(6),] A young person ; a youth ; especially, a 
young man. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

A Springold, adolescens. 

Leviwt, Manip. Vocab. (E. E. T. S.X p. 16. 
Ha, well done ! excellent boy I dainty, fine mringal I 
Middleton, More Dissemblers Besides Women, v. 1. 

springardt (spring'ard), n. Same as smingalX. 

spring-back (spring'bak), n. In bookbinding, 
a false back put on the sewed sections of a 
book, which springs upward when the book is 
opened flat, but returns to its proper position 
when the book is closed. The outer or true back 
does not change its outward curve, being kept stiff on li- 
brary books by shoeto of stiff paper, in large blank books 
by molded pasteboard or sheets of thin steel. 

spring-balance (spring'baKans), n. See bal- 
ancx:. 

spring-band (spring'band), n. In a vehicle, a 
loop or strap used to unite the arms of an el- 
liptic spring. 

spring-bar (spring'bUr), n. In a vehicle, a bar 
upon the ends of which the body is supported. 
It lies parallel. with the axle, and rests upon 
the center of the elliptic spring. 

spring[-beam (sprinrbSm), n. 1. A beam 
reaching across a wide space, without a central 
support^ 2. In ship-building, a fore-aud-aft 
timber uniting the outer ends of the paddle-box 
beams, and carrying the outboard shaft-bearing. 
— 8. An elastic bar at the top of a tilt-hammer, 
jig-saw, or mortising-machine, to accelerate 


springe 

the fall, or afford return motion.— '4. In a ndi- 
road-car, one of two heavy timbers resting on 
the springs of a six-wheel car-truck, and serv- 
ing to support the bolster-bridges, which, 
through the bolster, support the car-body. — 
5. In carp., the tie-beam of a truss, 
spring-beantjr (spring'bu^ti), n. .1. A common 
American wild flower of the genus Claytonia, 
especially C. Virginica, a low, succulent herb, 
sending up from a deep-set tuber in early spring 
a simple stem bearing a pair of narrow leaves 
and a loose gradually developing raceme of 
pretty flowers, which are white or rose-colored 
with deeper veins. See cut under Claytonia. 
The smaller C. CaroUniana, with spatulate or 
oval leaves, is more northern except in the 
mountains. — 2. In entom., a beautiful little 
butterfly of America, Erora Ispta, which ap- 
pears in spring, and has the hind wings in the 
male brown bordered with blue, in the female 
mostly blue. S. M, Scudder. [Becent.] 
spring-bed <i^ring'bed), n. 1. A mattress 
formed of spiral springs or a fabric woven of 
coiled spiral wire, set m a wooden frame. — 2. 
In a clotn-shearing machine, a long elastic plate 
of steel fastened to the framing of the machine 
to press the fibers of the cloth within the range 
of the cutting edges. 

spring-beetle (spnng'be^tl), n. A beetle of 
the inmily ElateHdsB; anelater; a click-beetle. 
See cut under click-beetle. Also springing-beetle. 
See spring, n., 10 (6), 

spring-bell (spring'bel), n, A species of rush- 
lily, Sisyrinchium grandiflorum. See rush-lily. 
spring-lilock (spring'blok), n. 1. Naut., a. 
common block or deadeye connected to a ring- 
bolt by a spiral or india-rubber spring. It is 
attached to the sheets, so as to give a certain 
amount of elasticity. — 2. In a vehicle, a piece 
of wood fixed on the axle as a support for the 
spring. — 3. In a car-truck, a distance-piece 
placed above or below an elliptic spring, 
spring-board (spring' bord), n. An elastic 
hoard used in vaulting, etc. 
springbok (spring' bok), n. [< S. African D. 
spring-bok (r= G. spring-bock), a wild goat, < 
spring, = E. sprang, 4* bok s= E. buckl .] A beauti- 
ful gazei, Gazella enchoro, so called by the Dutch 
colonists of South Africa, where it abounds^ 



SpritaXbok [fiantUa euchort). 

from its agility in springing upward when 
alarmed or as it scours the plain in escaping 
from its pursuers, it is of lithe and graceful form and 
handsome coloration, in which a rich tawny brown is va- 
ried with pure-white and black. Also tpnng-boc, spring - , 
buck, tprink-buek, and springer. 

spring-box (spring' boks), n. 1 . The box which 
contains the mainspring of a watch or other 
mechanism; the barrel. — 2. A box or some 
similar receptacle closed by a lid which opens 
or shuts by the elasticity of a spring or some 
similar device. Seojpalpal. — 3. In upholstery, 
the wooden frame within which the springs, as 
of a mattress or of the seat of a sofa, are con- 
tained. 

spring-bnek (spring'buk), n. Same as spring- 
bok. Imp. Diet. 

Spring-carriage (spring'kar^aj), n. A wheeled 
oarriage mounted upon springs. 

spring-cart (spring'kfirt), n. A light cart 
mounted upon springs. 

springe^ (spriuj), v. t. ; pret. and pp. springed, 
ppr, sprmgeing. [< ME. sprengen, < AS. sprengan^ 


tptiumB 

catMl of spHnpany spriz^: see spring, and of. 
snrmg (of which springe is the proper form (of. 
aingsy as related to sing)y now only dialectal).*] 
To sprinkle. MalUweiL FProv. Eng.] 
gprlnge^ (sprin j ) , w. [< ME. springe, < springen, 
spring: see spring, v» Of. springlo, and D. 
spring-net, a spring-net, OHG. springa, MHG. 
sprime, a bird-snare.] A* noose or snare for 
catching small game ; a gin. it is uauallv secured 
to an elastic branch, or small sapling, which is bent over 
. and secured by some sort of trigger which the movements 
of the animal will release, when it flies up and the noose 
catches the game. 

A woodcock to mine own springe. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 817. 

I will teach thee a springe, Tony, to catch a pewit. 

ScoU, Keni^orth, xli. 

Springe^ (sprin j), v. ; pret, and pp. springed, 
ppr. springeing, [< ipringc*i^ w.] I, tram. To 
catch in a hpringe. 

We ipringe ourselves, we sink in our own bogs. 

Fletcher {and another). Queen of Corinth, iv. 4. 

n. intram. To set springes ; catch game by 
means of springes. 

springe^ (Rprinj), a, [< spring, v.] Active; 
nimble; brisk; agile. [Prov. Eng.] 

The squire 's pretty springe, considering his weight. 

George Eliot, Silas Marner, xi. 

springer (spring'^r), v. [< simug + -^i.] 1. 
One who or that which springs, in any sense. 
(a) A growing plant, shrub, or tree ; a sapling. 

The young men and maidens go out into the woods and 
coppices, out down and spoil young springers to dress up 
their May-booths. Evelyn, Sylva, IV. Iv. § 4. 



Spnns^ haininer. 


(6) A youtli; a lad. Bedliwett. [Prov. Eng,] 

2. In arch, : (a) The impost or place where 
the vertical support to an arch terminates, and 
the curve of tlio arch begins, {h) The lower 
voussoir or. bottom stone of an arch, which lies 
immediately upon the impost, (c) The bottom 
stone of the coping of a gable, (d) The rib of 
a groined roof or vault. See cross-springer, — 

3. A dog of a class of spaniels resembling the 
cocker, used, in sporting, to spring or flush 
game. Bee spaniel. 

The Springer is smaller than tlio former (the Water 
Spaniel), of elegant' form, gav aspect, and usually white 
with red spots, black nose and palate. 

Quoted in Jv. and Q., 7th ser., V. 370, 

4. The springbok.-— 6. A grampus— springer 
antelope, the springbok. 

Springfield gun, rifie. See gun^, rifle*^, also 
cut under bullet, 

spring-fiood (spring'flud), n, [< ME. spring- 
flood {z= D. sprin g-i'loed = G. spring-Jlulh = Sw. 
I)an. spring-flodj ; as spring 4- flood.'] Same 
as springtide. 

Than shal she fthe moon] been evene atte fulle alway. 
And spryng-Jtbod laste bothe nyght and day. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 842. 

spring-fiy (spring'fli), n. A caddis-fly. 

spring-forelock (spriug'for''''lok), n. A cotter- 
key having a spring in the entering end to pre- 
vent its accidental withdrawal. K. IJ, Knight. 

spring-gardent (spring'giir'^dn), n, A word of 
doubtful meaning, possibly a corrupt form; 
perhaps, according to Nares, a garden where 
concealed springs were made to spout jets of 
water upon the visitors. 

iSbpAoefes [bound]. Thv slave, proud Martius? 

. . . not a vein runs here 

From head to foot, but Sophocles would unseam, and 
Like a spring-garden shoot his scornful blood 
Into their eyes durst come to tread on him. 

Beau, and FL, Four Plays in One, Flay Ist. 

Sp^g-gnn (spring'gun), n. A gun which is 
discharged by the stumbling of a trespasser 
upon it, or against a wire connected with the 
trigger; also, a gun similarly set for large ani- 
mals, as bears or wolves. 

Spring-haas (spring'hiis), n. [< S. African D. 
spring-haasy < spring (=s E. spring) 4- haas, a 
hare, = E. hare: see spring and hare^.] The 
Cape jumping-hare, Pedetes caffer, a kind of 
jerboa, of the teumlj Dipodidse. Bee cut under 
Pedetes. 

spring-halt rspring'hait), n. [Also, corruptly, 
string-halt; i spring 4* halt^,] An involuntary 
convulsive movement of the muscles of either 
hind leg in the horse, by which the leg is sud- 
denly and unduly raised from the ground and 
lowered a^ain with unnatural force ; also, the 
nervous disorder on which such movements de- 
pend, and the resulting gait. 

One would take It, 

OTiat never aaw ’em pace before, the spavin 
Or springhalt reign'd among ’em. 

SlMk., Hen. VIII., 1. 8. 18. 
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^ ^ ^ _^^n, Amaobine- 

ammer in which ‘the Tilow is partly or wholly 
made by a spring to which tension has been 
imparted by mecha- 
nism during the lift of 
the hammer-head, in 
some hammers the spring 
is a volume of confined 
and compressed air. In 
the accompanying cut a is 
the anvil-block; b, anvil; 
e, frame ; d, guides for ham- 
mer ; e, piston-rod cylin- 
der; g, hammer; h, crank 
(driven by the pulley i) 
which lifts the hammer, at 
the same time compressing 
the air in the air-spritig 
cylinder /; j, idler>piillcy 
which tightens the driving- 
belt k when pressed against 
the belt by the action of 
the rock-lever I, the rod n, 
and the foot-lever or treadle 
0 -— the rock-lever I being 
pivoted to the frame at w, 
while the treadle is pivoted 
to it at p. Pressure upon 
the treadle by the foot 
tightens the belt, and the 
hammer is then raised. 

The treadle Is then relieved 
from pressure, tlio belt is slackened on the pulley i, and 
the compressed air, aciitqi; on the piston, delivers the blow, 
the belt then slipping easily over the pulley i. 

spring-hanger ( spring'hang'^^r), n. A U-shaped 
strap of iron seiwiiig to support the cud of a 
semi-elliptieal ear-spring, 
spring-head (spring'hed), n. 1. A founlain- 
Lead ; a source. 

Water will not ascend higher than the level of the first 
spring-head from whence it dcsccndeth. 

Bacon, Advancement of liCarning, i. 

2. A clutch, button, or other connecting de- 
vice at the end of an elliptic carriage-spring. 

spring-headedt (spring' Jied^ed), a. Having 
heads that Bjiriiig afresh. [Kare.] 

Spring Iteaded Hydros, and sea-shouldring Whales. 

Spen^, F. Q., II. xii. 2.*!. 

Spring-hook (spriiig'hiik), w. 1 . In locomotives, 
a hook fixing the dri\’ing-wheel spring to the 
frame. — 2. A latch or door-hook having a 
spring-catch for keeping it fast in the staple. — 

3. A fish-hook set like a spring-trap, with u 
suxjpleraentary hook, which, on being released, 
fixes itself in tno fish ; a snap-hook. Also called 
spear-hook, 

spring-house (spring'hous), n. A small build- 
ing constructed over a spring or brook, where 
milk, fresh moat, etc., are placed in ordc” to b(^ 
kept cool in or near the running water. [IJ. S.J 

As I was a-settln’ in the spring-house, this mornin', 
a-workln’ iny butter, I says to Dinah, “I’m gt>in’ to cairy 
a pot of this down to Miss Sciiddrr.'* 

U. B. Stowe, Minister’s Wooing, iv. 

springiness (spring'i-nes), u. 1. The state or 
l>roperty of being springy; elasticity. 

The air is a thin fluid body endowed with elasMi ity and 
springiness, capable of condensation and rarefaction. 

Bentley. 

2. The state of abounding with springs ; wet- 
ness; sponginess, as of land. 

springing (spring'ing), w. [< ME. springing, 
spryngynge ; verbal n. of spring, v.] 1. The 

act or process of leaping, arising, issuing, or 
proceeding; also, growth; increase. 

The Poo out of a welle smal 
Taketh his flrsto springing and his sors 

Chaucer, I’rol. to t’lerk’s Tale, 1. 49. 

Thou visitest the earth, and watcrest it. . . . Thou mak- 
es! it soft with showers; thou blessest the springing 
thereof. Fs. Ixv. 10. 

2. In arvM., the point from which an arch 
springs or rises ; also, a springer. 

springing (spring'ing), p. a. Liable to arise; 
contingent; nvi, springing uHea, Hee use. 

springing-beetle (spring'ing-be^tl), n. 
as sprin <f -beetle. 

springing-course (spring 'ing-kors), n. See 
course^, 

springing-hairs (spring'ing- hSrz), n. pi. The 
loeoinotory cilia of some infusorians, as tlie 
Halterndsc, by means of which these animal- 
cules skif) about. 

springing-line (spring'ing-lin), n. The line 
from winch an arch springs or rises; the lino 
in which the springers rest on the imposts, 
and from which the rise or versed sine is cal- 
culated. 

springing-timet (spring'ing-tim), w. [< ME. 
springing time ; < springing 4* time.] The time 
of tho new growing of plants; spring-time; 
spring. 


Same 


spring-stud 

[T]he font age of man looond & ligbiv 
The springynge tyme clepe “ ver." 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. S.), p. Ifl9. 

springiug-tool (spring'ing-tai), n. In iron- 
working, same as hanging-tool. 

Springiug-wall (spring'ing-wfi.!), n. In build- 
ing, a buttress. 

spring-jack ( spring' jak), w. In ieleg., a device 
foiM'nserting a loop in a line-circuit, it usually 
consists of a plug to be inserted between two spring-con- 
tacts, the ends of the loop being joined to metallic stripa 
fixed to the opposite sides of the insulating plug. If tiie 
latter is entirely of insulating material, ft becomes a 
spring jack cut-out. 

spring-latch (spring'lach), w. A latch that 
snaps into tho keeper after yielding to tho pres- 
sure against it. Bee cuts under latch. 
springle (spring'l), n. [= I). G. sprcnkel, a 
noose, snare, springe, = Sw. sprdnkla, a sprin- 
gle, = Dan. sprinkel, trellis; a dim. of spring^ 
springe, in similar senses; see spring, springe'^.] 

1. A springe. 

They [woodcocks] arriue first on the north coast, where 
almost euerie hedge serueth fur a roadc and euerie plash- 
oote for tpringUs to take them. 

if. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 25. 

2. A rod about four feet in length, used iu 
thatching. Ifalliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

springless (spring'les), a. [< spring 4- -?m.] 
Lacking springs or spring, (a) Having no springs, 
nr natural fountains of water, (u) Lacking elastic springs : 
as, a springless wagon. 

springlet (spring'let), n. [< spring 4- -let.] A 
little spring; a small stream. 

But yet from out the little hill 
Oozes the slender springlet still. 

^oit, Marmion, vi. 87. 

spring-ligament (8pririg'lig''''a-meut), n. The 
inferior calcarieoscaphoid ligament of the solo 
of tlie foot, connecting tho os calcis or heel- 
bone with the scaphoid, supporting the head 
of tlie astragalus, and forming part of the ar- 
ticular cavity in which the latter is received, 
springlike (spring'lik), a. Resembling spring ; 
characteristic of spring; vernal: springlwe 

weather; a springlike temperature. 

There the last bloBgoms spring-like pride unfold. 

Savage, Wanderer, v. 

spring-line (spring'lin), n. In mint, engin., a 
lino passing diagonally from one pontoon of a 
bridge to another. 

spring-lock ( spring' lok), n, A lock which fas- 
tens itself automatically by a spring when the 
door or lid to which it is attached is shut. Also 
called latch-lock. 

spring-mattress (8pring'mat'''re8), n. See mat- 
tress and spring-bed, 

spring-net (spring'net), n. A bird-net which 
can bo shut by moans of a spring and trigger; 
a flap-net. A net of similar form is used for 
trapping rabbits. 

Springold^t, n. Same as springal^. 
springold‘^t, springowt, w. Same as springa V^, 
spring-oyster (spring' ois^' ter), n, A thorn-oys- 
ter. See cut under Spondylus, 
spring-padlock (spring'pad^lok), n, A pad- 
lock which locks automatically by means of a 
si>ring when the hasp is pressed into its scat, 
spring-pawl (spring'pd,!), n. A pawl actuated 
by a spring. 

spring-plank (spring'plangk), n. A transverse 
timber beneath a railway truck-bolster, form- 
ing a support for the bolster-springs. E. H. 
Knight. 

spring-pole (spring'pol), n. A pole fastened 
so that its elasticity can be used for some me- 
chanical purpose — Spring-pole drilling, a method 
of boring holes in rock for oil, water, or any other purpose, 
in which the rods and drill are susprended from a spring- 
pole, which by its elasticity lifts them up aftei* every stroke. 
The down motion is effected by hand-power, or sometimea 
a stirrup is added to enable the driller to use his feet. 
ProBitecting- holes of from two to three inches in diameter 
can be bored with this simple appai'atus to the depth of 
one or two hiindied feet, or even more, 
spring-punch (sjiring'jiunch), n. A punch which 
has a spring to throw it back after it has been 
driven down by pressure. This Is usually done only 
ill quick-working punches which are driven by the blowa 
of a hammer, or in hand-punches such as tliose used by 
shoemakers, railway conductors, etc. 

spring-searcher (spring's(*r^c))er), v. A tool 
having steel prongs projected by springs, used 
to detect defects in a cannon-bore, 
spring-shackle (spring'shuk''-^! ), n. 1 . A shackle 
closed by a spring.— 2. A shackle connecting 
two Springs, or connecting a spring to a rigid 
part: used in vehicles, etc. 
spring-stay (spring'sta), n. Kaut, See atay^. 
spring-stua (spring'stud), n. A rod passed 
through the axis of a coil -spring to hold tha 
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spring in place. The npper end works in a 
guide. See out under oiuMr. 
springtail (spring' tal), n. 1. A ooUembolous 
thysanurous insect which leaps or skips about 
by means of abdominal hairs 
acting like a springy as any po* 
duran. in these creatores the anal 
bristles are united and bent under 
the body, forming; a spring by the aid 
of which they leap to a great height. 

They are found in 
gardens, in hotbeds, 
on manure-heaps in 
winter, and on snow, 
and may also be seen 
on the surface of 
water in quiet pools. 

See CoUemJbola, 2, 

Podura, and Thyaa- 
nura, 

2. A thysanu- 
rous insect of the 
suborder Cinura^ 
oftener called 
hristletaiL See 
Cinuray Lepisma, 
and cut under 




Sprinsrtails 

\,D€ffeerta ntualis ; a, a psduran: both 
greatly enlar^tid. 


Hilverfish. — 3. One of certain minute neurop- 
terous insects of the panorpid genus BoreuSy 
found in moss and on the surface of snow; a 
snow-fly. This insect springs, but not by means 
of anal appendages. 

spring-tailed (sijring'tald), a. Springing by 
means of the tail, or having a spring on the 
tail, as a ooUembolous insect; thysanurous; 
podurous. 

spring-tide (spring'tid), n. [= D. ftpring~tij, 
spring-tide, = G. sprimpzeity high tide, = Sw. 
Dan. spring-tidy spring-tide; as spring, v., rise, 
+ Ude.Ji 1. The tide which occurs at or soon 
after the new and full moon, and rises higher 
than common tides, the ebb sinking corre- 
spondingly lower. At thcBc times the sun and moon 
are in a straight line with the earth, and their combined 
influence in raising the waters of the ocean is the greatest, 
consequently the tides thus produced are the highest. Bee 
tide. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, any great flood or in- 
flux. 


Yet are they doubly replenished by the first and latter 
apringMee of devotion. Sanaye, I'ravailes, p. 160. 

Sliringtide (spring'tM), n. [< springy n., 3, + 
tide.} Springtime. • 

Bounds as of the springtide they, . . . 

While the chill months long for May. 

I). O. Poseetti, Love's Nocturn. 

Springtime ( spring' tim ) , n. Spring. 

Primrose, flrst-bom child of Ver, 

Merry epring-tiine’e harbinger. 

Fletcher {and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 

spring-tool (spring'tdl), 71. A light tongs clos- 
ing by a spring, used by glass-blowers. 

Spring-trap (spring' trap), n. 1. A trap work- 
ing by a spring, which may cause a door or bar 
to fall when the detent is released by the mov- 
ing of the bait, or may throttle the victim, as 
in an ordinary form cf mouse-trap, etc. — 2. A 
form of steam-trap. E. H, Knight. 

sprbig-valve (spring' valv), 71. 1. A valve fitted 
with a spring, which holds it to its seat except 
when it is opened by extraneous force. — 2. A 
safety-valve with which is connected a spring- 
balance, graduated to any required number of 
pounds, and acting as a check on the valve un- 
til the determined pressure is attained. See 
cut under safety-^mlve. 

spring-wagon (spring' wag'^^qn), n. A wagon 
the bed or which rests on springs. 

spring-water (spring'w&^t^r), fi. Water issu- 
ing from a spring ; in contradistinction to rivir- 
watery 7*ain-watery ete. 

Spare Diet, and Spring -waJU/r clear, 

PhyaiciatiB hold are good. 

Prior, Wandering Pilgrim. 

spring-weir (spring'wer), 71. A kind of weir 
arranged to drop to the bottom at low water, 
and allow the fish to pass over it with the in- 
coming tide, while at high water it is lifted up. 
It it worked from the shore by means of capstans and 
ropes, so that it forms an impassable barrier to the flsh, 
which are retained as the tide passes out, and are thus 
taken in large numbers. [Maine.] 

spring-worm (spring' w^rm), n. A pin-worm, 
as Oxyuris 7Jcrmioularis ; a small threadworm. 
See cut under Oxyuiris. 

springwort (spring' w6rt), w. [< ME. spryng- 
wurt, sprmgwurt; < spring + worfi .] In Euro- 
pean folk-lore, a plant to which various magical 
virtues were attributed, among them that of 
drawing down the lightning and dividing the 
storm: identified by Grimm with the oaper- 
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gurge, Euphorbia Lathyris, Dyer, Folk-lore of 

mriEogy (spring'!), u. + I.* Hav- 

ing elasticity like that of a spring; elastic; 
light: as, springy steel; a springy step. 

Which vast oontraotlon and expansion seems unintelli- 
gible by feigning the particles of air to be epringy and 
ramous. Kewton, Optloks, lif. query 81. 

2. Abounding with springs or fountains; wet ; 
spongy : as, springy land, 
sprink (springk), v, t. [A dial. var. of spring ; 
c£. sprinkle,^ To s^nlde ; splash. Halliwell. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
sprink (springk). n. [< sprink y v.] If. A sprin- 
kle; a drop, as or water. Hoioelly Arbor of Ami- 
tie (1568). (Nares, ) — 2, A crack or flaw. Mai- 
liwell. [Prov. Eng.1 

Sprink-buck (springk'buk), 7h. Same as spring- 
bok. 

sprinkle (spring'kl), v. ; pret. and pp. sprinkledy 
ppr. sprinkling. [Early mod. E. sprenklOy spren- 
kylly < ME. spretikeleuy spry7ikleny 8pri7igaolen 
(= MD. ^rinckeletiy sprenckeleUy D. tmrenMen sr 
G. sprenMn)y sprinkle; freq. of ME. sprengeuy 
< AS. sprengany causal of springati, sprincany 
spring: see spreng and spriTig. Cf. sj)Hnk.li I, 
trans. 1. To scatter in drops or particles; let 
fall in minute quantities here and there ; strew. 

To eprenkylle ; sporgere, fundere. Cath. Ang., p. 856. 

Take to you handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let 
Moses sprinkle it toward the heaven in the sight of 


Pharaoh. 


Ex. ix. 8. 


—(at) A kphorioal or bsrrel-ihtped wm having a nnaii 
•pout Such voios were graipedf in the hand, and the It- 
quid oontente thrown out with a jerking motion, (h) A 
brush for iprinkling holy water. Compare a^gtnonwm, 

1. (c) A device for spraying water over plants, or over a 
lawn, etc. 

2. Mint, same as momingstar, 2.~Bol3r-wntir 
sprlnUgr. SeeAo^y. 

sprinkling (spring'kling), n, [Verbal n. of 
sprinkle, p.] 1. Tne act of one who sprinkles, 
in any sense of the word ; aspersion. 

Your uncleanly unctions, your crossings, creepings, oens- 
ings, sprinklings. Bp, BaU, Epistiei^ L 1. 

2. A small quantity falling in distinct drops or 
parts, or coming moderately : as, a ^tinkling of 
rain or snow. Hence — 3 . A small amount scat- 
tered here and there, as if sprinkled. 

Wo have a sprinkling of our gentry, here and there one, 
excellently well learned. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 107. 

4. In bookbinding, the operation of scattering 
a shower of fine drops of color on the trimmed 
edges of the leaves to produce a mottled effect. 
It is done by striking a brush charged with color against 
a rou held above the edges of the book to be sprinkled, 
sprint (sprint), V. i, [Also dial, sprunt; a later 
form of sprent^y q. v. Cf. spurt^, fpirt^."] To 
run at full speed, as in a short-distanoe foot- 
race. Nineteenth Century, XXL 620, 
sprint (sprint), n. [< sprint, r.] A run at full 
speed, as in a short-distance foot-race, 
sprinter (sprin'tfer), 71. A contestant in a sprint- 
race; a short-distance runner. PJneye, Brit, 
XXI. 61. 


2. To besprinkle ; bespatter or bestrew; over- 
spread with drops or particles, as of a powder, 
liquid, coloring matter, etc. 

Valerianus ... at last was flayed aliue, and sprinkled 
with Salt. PurehoB, Pilgrimage, p. 357. 

3. To cleanse with drops, as of water; wash; 
purify. 

Having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience. 

Heb. X. 22. 

4. To distribute here and there ; diffuse. 

upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Sluik., Hamlet, ill. 4. 124. 
These and such other reflections are sprinkled up and 
down the writings of all ages. Steele, Spectator, No. 11. 

5. To diversify by objects placed hero and 
there over the surface ; dot. 

Spacious meads, with cattle sprittkled o’er. 

Covper, Task, I. 164. 

II, in trans. 1, To issue in fine drops or par- 
ticles; he sprinkled. 

It will make ttie water sprinkle up in a fine dew. Bacon. 
2t. To send out sparks ; scintillate; sparkle. 
Toward the lady they come fast rennyng, 

And setto this whele uppon her hede, 

As eiiy hote yren yt was sprynggdlyng rode. 

MS. Laud. 416, f. 70. {Balliwell.) 

3. To rain slightly: used impersonally: as, does 
it sprinkle f — 4. To scatter a liquid or any fine 
substance so that it may fall in small particles. 
The priest . . . shall sprinkle of the oil with his finger. 

Lev. xlv. 16. 

5t. To dart hither and thither. 

The siluer scalit fyschis on tlie grete, 

Ouer thowrt clere stromes sprinkiUand for the hete, 
With fynnys schinand broun as synopare. 

Qavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 400. 

sprinkle (spring'kl), w. [< ME. sprynkU, spren- 
hlly sprenkylle (cf. MHG. G. sprengel)] from 
the verb. ] If. A utensil for sprinkling ; a sprin- 
kler; specifically, a brush for sprinkling lioly 
water; an aspersorium. 

And the Util sprynkU of ysop wotith in bloode, that is 
in the nethir throswold, and spreugith of it the uuerthres- 
wold, and either post. Wyolif, Ex. xii. 22. 

Bhe alway smyld, and in her hand did hold 
An holy*water-i!pn*ncA:{e, dipt in deowe. 

Spenser, F. Q., HI. xii. 18. 

2. A sprinkling, or falling in drops; speoifically, 
a light rain. 

He meets the first cold sprinHe of the world, 

And shudders to the marrow. 

Browning, Elng and Book, II. 218. 

3. That which is sprinkled about; hence, a 
scattering or slight amount; a sprinkling. — 4. 
A light tinkling sound ; a tinkle. [Bare.] 

At Sorrento you hear nothing but the light surges of 
the sea, and the sweet sprinhUs of the guitar. 

Laiidor, liiiag. Cony., Tasso and Cornelia. 

6. Milit, same as morning-star, 2. 
sprinkled (spring'kld), [< sprinkle + -qd2.] 

Marked by small spots; aj^earing as if sprinkled 
from a wet brush : specincally noting a kind of 
decoration of pottery, the edges of cheaply 
bound books, etc. 

sprinkler (spring'klAr), n. [< sprinkle + -erl.] 

1. One who or that which sprinkles. EipeoiaUy 


sprinting (sprin'ting), n. [Verbal n. of sprint, 
V.] The act or the sport of running at full 
speed, as in a short-distance foot-race, 
sprint-race (sprint'ras), n. A short-distance 
foot-race. 

sprint-ninner (sprint'run^ferh m. Same as 
sjmnter. The Century, XL. 206. 
sprit^t (sprit), V. [< ME. sprutten, < AS. sprit- 
tan, spryttan (= LG. sprutten = G. spritsen, 
spriitzen), sprout, a secondary form of spredtan, 
sprout: see sprout Cf. spirt^, spurt^.j I, i7i- 
trans. To sprout ; bud ; germinate, as barley 
steeped for malt. 

The with! thet sprvJtteth ut. Aneren Riwle, p. 86. 

II. tra7is. To throw out with force from a 
narrow orifice ; eject ; spurt. Sir T. Brow7i€, 
sprite (sprit), n. [Early mod. E. also spret; < 
ME. spret, sprete, spreot, a pole, < AS. spredt, a 
pole, orig. a sprout, shoot, branch of a tree (= 
1). spriety > G. spriet, a sprit), < spredtan, sprout : 
see sp7'itXy v,, and sprout Cf. boTvs^mt] If. A 
sprout; a shoot. 

The barley, after it has been couched four days, will 
sweat a little, and shew the chit or sprit at the root*end 
of the corn. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2t. A stick; a pole; especially, a boatman’s 
pole. 

Hastili hent eche man a spret or an ore. 

Wmiam gf Palsme (E. E. T. H.), L 2754. 

3. NoAtti (a) A small pole, spar, or boom which 
crosses the sail of a boat diagonally from the 
mast to the upper aftmost comer, which it is 
used to extend and elevate. The lower end of the 
sprit rests in a becket, called the snotter, which en- 
circles the mast at that place. See cuts under snotter^ 
andspritsaU. (ft) The bowsprit, 
sprit*^ (sprit), n, [Appar. a particular use of 
sprite, a sprout, Cf . sprot^ , sprat^,’] 1 . A rush : 
same as sprats, 1. — 2. See tne quotation. 

The object of the rubbing [in the modem Irish process 
of bleaching linen], which is so essential for many quali- 
ties of goods, is to remove small specks of brownish mat- 
ter called sprikt, which may amear nere and there through- 
out the piece. ^gons* Encye. Manuf., I. 51& 

sprite (sprit), V. i. [A corruption of split, simn- 
latingspnfl.] To split. BaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
sprite^ (sprit), n, [Early mod. E. also fmright 
(erroneously confottned to the spelling oi light, 
nighif, etc,); < ME. sprite, spry tc, sprit, spreit, < 
OF. esprit, espirit, F. esprit == 8p. espiritu = Pg. 
espirito = It. spirito, spirto, spint, < L. ypiritus, 
spirit : see spirit Doublet of spirit^ If. The 
breath ; the vital principle ; the spirit. 

I thus beheld the king of equal age 
Yield up the sprite with wounds so cruelly. 

Surrey, JSneid, ii. 

2. A disembodied soul ; a ghost ; a shade. 

Thy haire vpon tliy head doth stand vpright, 

As if thou hadst been haunted witli a spnghi. 

Times' WhisOe (E. B. T. 8.), p. 102. 

3. An elf; a- fairy; a goblin. 

Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 

A watchful si^e, and Ariel is my name. 

Pope, B. of theL., 1. 106. 

4f . The faculty of thought and feeling ; the wit ; 
the mind. 
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5 f. Frame of mind; mood; humor; spirits: 
sometimes in the plural. 

with weftnr tpiiU he etretobt him up, and thui he told 
his pliant ** " ’ * ^ '' 


Surrey, Ciomplaint of a Dying Lover. 


Come, sisters, cheer we up his epritee. 

Shah,, Macbeth, Iv. 1. 127. 

Ho^ Sprttet. Same as Holy Spirit (which see, under 

sSfite^t (spi^t), V, t, [< »prite\ m,] To haunt, 
as a sprite. 

I am sprUed with a fool. Shak., CymbeUne, ii. 8. U4. 

Sprite^t, n, [Also spright; a var. form of 
A short arrow intended to be fired 
from a musket. 

We had in use at one time for sea-fight short arrows, 
which they called eprighU, withoutAiiy other heads save 
wood sharpened ; which were discharged out of muskets, 
and would pierce through the sides of ships where a bullet 
would not Baaon, Nat Hist, 4 704. 


\nt€y wood-spacic. See cut under popitijay, 
[Prov. Eng.] 
spritedf (spri'ted), a. [Early mod. E. nprighU 
ed; < sprite^ + -ed*-*.] Mentally gifted; quick- 
witted. 

A well itpriffhted man and wise, that by his wisdome 
wrought . . . well. HakluyVn Voyagee, II. 75. 

spritefult, spritefollyf, etc. See sprightful^ 
etc. 

spriteliness, spritely. See sprightliness, etc 


The stump oi 
a tree'cr a tooth. [Prov. Eng. in both uses.] 
aprong^ (surfing), «. [Cf. sprm, spriy*.] The 
sparrow, Passer domesHcus, [Prov. Eng.] 
sproo. n. See eprew. 

sproot (sprfit), n. ‘ A dialectal form of sprout, 
sprot^t (sprot), n, [Also dial, sprote; < ME. 
sprotte, sprote, < AS. sprota, sprout, stick, nail 
(as MD. sprot (> Wall, sprot), a sprout, sprote, 
sporte, a round of a ladder, ra: OHG. sproso, 
sprozzo, MHG. sprozze, a round of a ladder, Ot, 
spross, sprout, twig, = Icel. sjtroti = OSw. 
sprotte, sprout, twig, stick), < sjyredtan, sprout : 
see sprout, v, Cf. sprout, n,, sprite, n,, 

1. A splinter; a fragment. 

Speiris into eprottes spronge oner hede. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 5783. 
And thel broken here speros so rudely that the Tron- 
chouns flen in eprotes and peces alle aboutc the Halle. 

Mandemlle, Travels, p. 2.*18. 

2. A rush : same as sprat^, 1. 

sprot*^ (sprot), n, [Early mod. E. also sproft, 
< ME. sj^ot, sprott, sprote, a sprat 


protte ; 


sprite^ + 4sh\) 4* 
sprite or an elf; hence, mischievously; imp- 
ishly. 6r. Harvey, Four Letters, 
spritsail (sprit'sal), n, Naut,\ (a) A sail ex- 





Uoat. 



Spritsails. 

a, spritsail ; i, spritiKiil topsail ; r, sprit- 
sail tupgallantsaiL 


His dead master . 
low. 


was 1; 


in a little 

d’g May.,' Kill 




(glossed by L. (pim€ra,'halecula, OF. esplene). 


and now rog., sprat: 
lie as sprat^. Pals- 




tended by a sprit, chiefly used in small boats. 
See sprit^, 3. (ft) A sail, no longer in use, at- 
tached to a yard 
slung across 
the bowsprit of 
large vessels, it 
was' often pierced 
with a large hole 
at each of its lower 
corners, to let out 
the water with 
which the belly of 
It was frequently 
filled when tho ship 
pitched. Spritsail 
topsails and sprit- 
sail topgallantsails 
were also formerly 
used. — SprltBail- 
yard, a yard formerly slung across the bowsprit to sup- 
port a spritsail. 

sprittail (sprit'tal), n. The pintail duck, Da^ 
fila acuta. Also spreettaiJ, [Local, U. S.] 
sprittle (sprit'l), V, t Same as spruttle, 
Spritty (sprit'i), a. [Also (Sc.) sprithy; < sprite 
+ -yi.] Abounding in sprits or sprats (rushes). 
[Scotch.] 
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BUrocket (sprok'et), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. 
One of a series of pro,iection8 in a grooved re- 
cess round the lower part of 
a ship^s capstan, by which 
the chain-^ble is grasped 
while heaving up anchor. — 

2. One of the projections on 
a sprocket-wheel which en- 
gage the chain. 

* et- 

- sprocket-wheel. 

, _ wheel 

radial projections that engage 
the links of a chain passing over it. 

■PTOngif, An old preterit of spring. 


^ . 

= MD. sprot = MLG. LG. sjyrot = Dan. sprnt, 
a sprat; so called as being orig. considered tlie 
young of the herring; lit. ‘sprout,^ i. e. ‘young 
one,’ a particular use of the noun represented 
by sprot^. Hence dial 
see sprat^,'] A fish: same 
grave; Day, 

irottle (sprot'l), i\ i. A provincial English 
brm of sprattle. 

sprout (sprout), V. [< ME. sprouten, sprowteu, 
spruten, < AS. ^sprutan, a var. otspredtan (pret. 
spredt, pp. sproten) = OFries. tpruia = MD. 
spruyten, D. spruiten = MLG. spruten, LG. 
spruten = MHG. spriezen, G. spriessen, sprout ; 
not found outside of Tent. Hence ult. (< AS. 
*spruta7i, spredtan) E. sprite, v, (a secondary 
form of sprout), sprit\ n,, sprot\ 8purt\ spirv, 
spirtte, spurtle, etc., spout, sputter, etc.] I. 
inirans. 1. To shoot forth, as a bud from a 
seed or stock; begin to grow; spring: said of 
a young vegetable growth, or, by extension, of 
animal growth. 

That leaf faded, Imt the young buds did swout on ; wliich 
afterwardfi opened into fair leaves. Hacon, Nat. Hist., § 407. 
A mouth is formed, and tentacles sprout forth around it 
W. H. Carpenter, Micros., 4 517. 

2. To put forth shoots ; bear buds. 

I’lie Nigiit to'temper Dales exceeding drought, 
Moistens our Aire, and makes our Earth to sprofit. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Hurtas’s Week -, i. 7. 
After a shower a meadow sprouts with tlie yellow ImdB 
of the dandelion. T. WirUhrop, Love and Skates. 

3. To spring up; gi*ow upward. 

To rain upon rcnieinbratice with mine eyes, 

That it may grow and sprotU as high as heaven. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 3. (50. 
These Vines I have seene grow so high that they have 
sproicted cleane above the toppe of the tree. 

Coryat, Crudities, T. 102. 

4. To Spread into ramifications. 

Vitriol ... Is apt to sprout with moisture. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist , § 604. 

Sprouting fuiud. ^w/unyus. 

n. trans, I. To produce or afford by sprout- 
ing; grow: as, to sprout antlers; to sprout a 
mustache. 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep. Keats, Endymion, 1. 

2, To remove sprouts from : as, to sprout pota- 
toes. [Prov. Eng. and U. H.] 
sprout (sprout), n. [< ME. sproute = MD. 
spruyte, D. spruiie = MLG. LG, sprute, a 
sprout; from the v(-rb. Of. sj}ron, sprii'i, w.] 
1, A shoot of a plant, (a) The young shoot from 
a germinating seed, or from a rootetock, tuber, etc., or 
from the rooting tip of a stolon. (6) In a tree, a shoot, 
generally from an adventitious hud, as from the root (a 
suckerX the stump, or the trunk. 

Stumps of trees lying out of the ground will put forth 
sproi^ioT a time. Bacim, Nat. Hist., $ 29. 

Her la vine's) highest 
Is quickly levelled with her fading root. 

B. Jonson, The Barriers. 

Specifically —2. ^LYoung cqleworts.-A course 
of sprouts, a tlirashiiii 


Brussels Sprouts (Brasstca o/trarea, 
var. gemmtftrd). 


spruce 

sprdut'chan), n, lu 

Ivmgi, a chain of 
cells produced by 
sprouting. 

sprouted (sprou^- 
ted), a. Having 
sprouts ; budded : as, 
sprouted potatoes. 

The wheat was gener- 
ally sprouted throughout 
the country, and unfit for 
bread. 

Lady HoUand, Sydney 
(Smith, viL 

sprout-gemma 

(sprout' jem^ ft), n. 

In fungi, a gemma 
having the form of a 
septate confervold 
filament, the seg- 
ments of which are 
capable of sprout- 
ing.. De Bary, 

fsprou^^jfir - mi - na'-'- 
shon), n. In hot,, the germination of a spore in 
wHich a small process with a narrow base pro- 
trudes at one or more points on the surface of 
the spore, then assumes an elongated cylindri- 
cal form, and finally is detached as a sprout- 
cell. De Bary, 

sprouting (sprou'ting), n. 1. In fungi, same 
m pullulation, 2. — 2. Same as spitting, 2. 

spruceH (sprfis), n, [An abbr. of Spruce leather, 
also Pruec leather, where Smuce or Pruc^ is an 
attributive use of the older E. name of Prussia; 
< ME. SprUee, a variant, with unorig. initial S~, 
of Pruve, Prus, Pruys (also in comp. Pruslond, 
Pruyslond), < OF. Bruce (F. Brusse), < ML. 
Prussia (G. Breussen = D. Pruissen s= Sw. Dan. 
Preussen), Prussia: see Prussian, The name 
Spruce, Prussia, was not only used in the phrase 
Spruce leather, or Pruce leather, but also in con- 
nection with fashionable apparel (‘‘appar- 
reylod after the manner of Prussia or Spruce,** 
Hall, Henry VIII., an. 1), and also allusively, 
somewhat like Cockayne, as a land of luxury 
( “ Ho shall Hue in the land of Spruce, milke and 
bony flowing into his mouth sleeping” — Chap- 
man, “ Masque of Middle Temple and Lin- 
coln’s Inn”). Hence prob. the adj. Cf. 

spruce’^,'] Prussian leather. Compare Pruce, 

Spruce, corium pumicatum. 

Levins, Maiiip. Vocab. (K. E. T. B.), p. 182. 

spruce^ (sprfis), a, [8c. also sjwush; prob. an 
extended use of spruce^, in allusion to fashion- 
able apparel: see Hj)ruce^, This adjective can- 
not be derived, as some attempt to derive it, 
from ME. prous, preus, < OF. proz, F. preux, 
brave, etc. (see prt/w^), or from E. (Hal. sprug^ 
or spracic,'] 1 . Smart in dress and appearance ; 
affecting neatness or dappemess, especially in 
dress; trim; hence often, with a depreciatory 
force, dandified; smug. 

Now, my spruce companions, is all ready, and all things 
”* ■ ”* ‘ the S., Iv. 1. 116. 


neatV 


W 4 L “F switches or rods ; a switch- 

ing * a birching ; a ciistigation ; hence, severe discipline. 
[Slang, IT. S.j- Brussels sprouts, a subvariety of the 
Savoy cabtiage, originating In Belgium, In which the 
stem, which grows some 4 feet high, produces along its 
whole length from the axils of tho early deciduous leaves 
branches with miniature heads an inch or two thick. The 
main head is small and of little value, but the sprouts are 
highly esteemed. See cut in next column, and compare 
cut under broccoli. 

sproulrcell (sprout'sel), n. In fungi, a cell pro- 
duced by sprouting. 


Shak,, T. of t 
Be not in so neat and spruce array 
As if thou rneau’st to make it holiday. 

Beaumont, Remedy of Love, 
A spruce young spark of a Learned Clerk. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends. I. 227. 

2. Over-fastidious; excessively nice ; finical. 
Taffeta phrases, silken teims precise. 

Three-plied hyperboles, spruce affectation. 

Shak., L. L, L., v. 2. 407, 

The niceties of a spruoe iinderstaTiding. 

Jer. Taylor, Sermons, III. iil. 
=83ni. Foppish, etc. (boo Jinical), smart, jaunty, nice, dan- 
dyisli. 

spruce*" (Sprfis), v, ; pret. and pp. spruced, ppr. 
sprucing, spruce'^, a.'\ I, 1, Tomake 

spruce ; trim or dress so as to present a smart 
appearance : sometimes followed by up, 
Salmacis would not he seen of Hermapliroditus till she 
had spruced up her self first. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 3.35. 

2. To brown, as the crust of bread, by heating 
the oven too much. IfalUwell. [l*rov. Eng.] 
II. intratis. To be(jome spruce; assume or 
affe('t an air of smartness in dress ; often fol- 
lowed by up, [Chiefly colloq.] 

But two or three years after, all of a sudden, Dench, ho 
seemed to kind o’ spruce up and have a deal o’ money to 
spend. //. B. Stowe, Oldtowii, p. 198. 

spruce**^ (sprfis), n. [An abbr. of spruce-fir.'] 
A coniferous tree of the genus a spruce - 

fir. The species are handsome evergreens of a conical 
habit, often of groat economic worth. Some related trees 
are also called spruce. See specific names below. 




Hranchlct, with Cone, of Norway Spruce 

(/*!* ciJt fxif/sa). 


spruce 

For mastB, Ac., those (ftrs] of Prussia which we oaU 
tphjuse and Norway are the best. Svelyn, Sylva, 1. xxli. f 2. 

spruoe, Pioea nigra, a species of spruce ^wing 
50 or 60 feet high, found through British America, the 
norttiern United States, and in the AUeghanles to Norih 
Carolina. Its light soft wood is largely made into lumber, 
and is used in construction, in Bhit^building, for piles, etc. 
An essence of spruce is obtained from its branches, used 
in making spruce-beer.— Blue Bpruoe. Same as whit^ 
sprme (c). —Double spruce, the black spruce. ~ Douglas 
Spruce, 1 *»(iudoimga Dougla^i. See PsettdoUiuga, and Ore- 
gon pine (under ptnei).— Essence Of Spruce, a thick li- 
quid with u bitterish acidulous astringent taste, obtained 
by boiling and evaporation from the young branches of 
the Norway spruce, the black spruce, and perhaps other 
species. It is used in making spruce-beer. — Hemlock 
spruce. Hee /t^mfocAr-spn/ce.— Himalayan or Indian 
spruce, Picea Morinda, of the temperate HiinaJayas 
and Afghanistan, a tree 150 feet high, affording a pale 
straight-grained timber, durable only under shelter.— 
New Zealand spruce, the imou-pine, or red pine, 7Atc- 
rydium eupreasinum, a beautiful tree with long weeping 
branches. iiYom 
the young growth 
Captain Cook made 
an antiscorbutic 
spruce -beer. See 
imou-pine. — Nor- 
way spruce, Pioea 
exemay a spruce of 
middle and northern 
Europe and north- 
ern Asia. It attains 
a height of 150 feet, 
forms extensive for- 
ests, endures severe 
cold, and on moun- 
tains reaches an ele- 
vation of 4,500 feet. 

Its tough and elastic 
wood is the white 
deal of Europe, ex- 
cellent for building, 
furniture, maHtM, 
spars, etc. It is the 
source of Burgundy 
pitch. See pUchti.- 
011 Of spruce, oil 
of hemlock.— Ned 
spruce, a stunt- 
ed vtirioty (P. ru- 
bra) of the black 
spruce, growing in 
swamps. — Single 
spruce. Same as 
-imite apruce (a).— 

Spruce bud-louse, an aphid of the subfamily Chenm- 
atri/B, Adelgee abieticMUm, which deforms the end-shoots 
of the spruce In the United States, pri»ducing large swell- 
ings sometimes mistaken for the natural cones. In Eu- 
rope A. cocGineua and A. atrobUohiua have the same habit, 
—Spruce bud- worm, the larva of a tortrici(i moth, as 
Tortrix fumiferana, which oats the end-buds of the spruce 
in northeastern parts of the United States, especially in 
Maine. Other spruce bud- worms are the reddish yellow, 
Uteganopiycha ratzehurginnai the black-lmadcd, Teraa 
mriaim ; fiiid the red, Gelechia obliquiatrigella.— Spruce 
cone-worm, the larva of a phycld inotli, PinipeMin rent- 
ctUdla, which bores the fresh young cones of spruces in 
the United States.— Spruce leaf-bopper, an oblong 
shining-black leaf-hoppor, Athysanun abietie, which punc- 
tures spruce-needles in May and June in the United 
States — Spruce plume-motb, OxyntUua nigrocUiatm. 
Its larva feeds on spnice, and it is the only member of 
the Pterophorid/e known to infest any conifer. — Spruce 
saw-fly, n common saw-tiy, Lophyma abietis, whose pale- 
green Varvo) defoliate spruce, Hr, pine, and cedar in the 
United States, but especially spruce. — Spruce timber- 
beetle, Xyloterua hivittatua, the most injurious of sev- 
eral scolytids which attack the spruce in the United 
States. Others are Xyhtborua (or Xylebonva) cealatua, Cryp- 
turgua cdomua, PUyophthorus mnteriariuH, and Ilyhtrgupa 
Tideland spruce, Pioea i:fHchenm, a spruce 
found from Alaska to California near the coast, best d«‘- 
veloped near the mouth of the Columbia river, where for 50 
miles in each direction it forms a forost-belt 10 or 15 miles 
wide. It gn>ws from 140 to 180 feet high, and furnishes an 
important light, soft, and straight-grained timber, large- 
ly manufactured into lumber, and used for construction, 
inside finish, ormperage, dunnage of vessels, etc. Sargent. 
— WMte spruce, (a) Picea alba, the most important 
timber-tree of subarctic America, extending into northern 
New England, and at its best in northern Montana. Its 
timber In commerce is not distinguished from that of the 
black spruce. Also nir^le apruee.. (b) P. Engelmanni, the 
most valuable timber-tree of the central Kocky Mountain 
region, where It forms (^tensive forests. Its wood is of a 
white or pale-yellow color, light and soft, in Colorado af- 
fording lumber, fuel, and charcoal. The bark is rich in 
tannin, which is locally utilised, (e) P. pungem, a rare 
and local mountain species of the western United States. 
Also called blue ajjruee, Colorado Hue apruce. Sargent. 
spruce^ (spros), n. An abbreviation of spruce- 
beer. [Colloq.] 

“Come, friend,” said Ilnwk-eyo, drawing out a keg from 
beneath a cover of leaves, . . . “ try a little ’twill 

. . . quicken the life In your bosom.** 

J, F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, vi. 

spruce-beer (spros'bor), u. [A partial transla- 
tion and accommodation (as if ^ Wor of spruce* 
or spruce-fir (< spruce^ 4- herr^). or as it Spruce 
becr^ i. e. ‘beer of Spnieo* or Prussia (< Spruce^ 
or PrucCf Pm.ssia (see spruce^), + beer^)) of G. 
sprossen-biert lit. ‘ sprout s^boer,* obtained from 
the youiifjf sprouts of the black spruce-fir, < 
sjirossen, pi. of sprossy a sprout (= E. sprat), + 
bier = E. beer: see sprot^ and beer^.'\ A beer 
made from the leaves and small branches of the 
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spruce-fir, or from the essence of spruoe, boil- 
ed with sugar or molasses, and fermented with 
yeast. There are two kinds, the brown and the white, 
of which the latter is considered the better, as being made 
with white sugar instead of molasses. Spruce-beer is an 
agreeable and wholesome beverage, and is useful as an 
antiscorbutic. 

spruce-duff (sprfis'duf), n. Duff formed by 
spruce-trees. Seeda^^, 3, [Local, U. 8.] 

The soil . . . consisted of from two to four feet of what 
is known among the woodsmen of northern New York as 
apruee-duf, which is composed of rotten spruce-trees, 
cones, needles^ etc. Pop. Sd. Mo., Xlll. 289. 

S j^ruce-fir ( sprfis'f 6r), w . [A partial translation 
and accommodation (as if ‘fir of Spruce* or 
Prussia, < SprucCy or Pruce, Prussia, + Jir'^ : see 
sprucely and the quot.) of the G. sprossen-fichtCy 
the spruce-pine or -fir, whose sprouts furnish 
the beer called spruce-beery < sf)ross€Uy pi. of 
sprossy a sprout, ft elite y pine, hr. Of. spruce- 

beer. Same as .spruce^: applied somewhat spe- 
cifically to the Norway spruce, 
spruce-grouse (spros'grous), w. The Canada 
grouse. See grouACy and cut under Canace. 
spruce-gum (si)r5s'gum), n. A resinous exuda- 
tion from the balsam-fir, Abi(;s balsameay used 
as a masticatory. 

spruce-leathert (sprOs'leTH^tr), n. Same as 
.spruce^ . 

sprucely (spros'li), adv. In a spruce manner; 
smartly; trimly; smugly, 
spruceuess ( spros 'nes), w. The state or char- 
acter of being spruce ; smartness of appearance 
or dress. 

spruce-ocher (sprfis'o'-'k^^r), n. [Appar.< Spruce, 
Prussia (see spruce^), 4- oeAcr.] Brown or yel- 
low ocher. 

spruce-partridge (spros'par^trij), w. The spot- 
ted or (Canada grouse, Canace or Dendragapns 
canadensis: so called in New England, Canada, 
etc., in distinction from the ruffed grouse, there 
known as the partridge, and because the bird is 
highly characteristic of the coniferous woods. 
See cut under Canace. 
spruce-pine (sprfis'piu), n. See pine^. 

Sprucify (spro'^si-fi), V. t. ; pret. and pp. spruci- 
fied,\)\)V. .^pruei fifing, [(.spruce*^ + -/*:///•] 

"make spruce or fine; smarten. Vrqn- 
harty tr. of iiabclais, iii. 37. {Davies.) 

[Kare.] 

SprueMsprfi), H. [Origin obscure.] l.In 
casting met al, one of the iiassagos lead- 
ing from the “ skimming-gale** to the 
mold; also, the metal which fills the 
sprue or sprue-gate after solidification : 
same as dead-head, 1 (a). Also called sprue- 
gale. — 2. A piec.e of metal or wood used by a 
moldcr in making tlie ingato through the sand. 
K. H. Knight. 

Bprue*'^, n. See sprew. 

sprue-hole (spro'hol), n. In casting metal, the 
gate, ingate, or ]muriug-hole. 

Sprug^ (sprug), V. ; jiret. and pp. sprugged, ppr. 
sprugging. [Cf. sprag'^, sprack."] I, traris. To 
make smart. 

II, intrans. To dress neatly: generally with 
up. [Prov, Eng.] 

sprug^ (8pr^ig)» [Gf . sprig^, sprang, and spug, 

a sparrow; origin uncertain.] The sparrow, 
Passer domesHcus. [Bcotch and prov. Eng.] 
Sprung (sprung). 1. Preterit and past partici- 
ple of — 2. Tipsy; chunk. [Colloq.] 
Captain Tuck was borne dead dnink by his reeling troops 
to the Taifern. Ex-(’orporal Whiston with his friends sal- 
lied from the store well aprung. S, Judd, Margaret, i. 13. 

Sprunkf, n. [Origin obscure. Cf. sprunt^,'] A 
conciibiuo (Child); a swootbeart. 

With fryars and monks, and their fine aprunks, 

I make my chiefest prey. 

The King’s Visguiae (Child’s Ballads, V. 378). 

sprunny (sprun'i), a. and n. [Cf. sprunt^.'] I, 
u. Neat; spruce. HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. n.; pi. sprnnnies (-iz). A sweetheart. 
HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Whore, If good Satan lays her on like thee, 

Whipp'd to some purpose will thy sprunny be. 

Colltna, MiBcellanles (1762), p. 111. 

Sprunt^ (sprunt), V. i. [A var. of sprent: soo 
sprenC , sprint.'] 1, To spring up; germinate. 

— 2. To spring forward, or outward. 

See ; this sweet simpering babe. 

Dear image of thyself; see! how it spntwts 
With joy at thy approach ! 

Somerville, Hobhinol, ill. 893. 

To spnmt up, to bristle up ; show sudden resentment. 
[Colloq., U. 8.] 

sprunt^ (sprunt), n. [< sprunD, v. Cf. sprint,] 
If. A leap; a spring; a convulsive struggle. 

— 2. A steep ascent m a road. [Prov. Eng. J — 


q^oUsto 

St. Anything short and not easily bent, as a 
stiff curl. 

“This aprunt its pertness sure will lose 
When laid/* said he, “to soak in ooxe.*’ 

Congreve, An Impossible Thing. 

Sprunt^t (sprunt), a, [Cf. ME. sprind, < AS. 
sprindy agile; cf. also sprunt^.] Active; vig- 
orous; strong; lively; brisk. ,£. Phillips, 1706. 

spruutlyf (sprunt'fi), adv. 1. Vtorously; 
youthfully; like a young man. Imp. JHct. — 2. 
Neatly; gaily; bravely. 

How do I look to-dJW? am I not drest 

SprunUy f B. fontsm. Devil Is an Ass, iv. 1. 

sprusadoft n. [< spruce, with Spanish-seeming 
term, -ada.] A spruce fellow; a dandy. 

The answer of ihot apruaado to a judge in this Kingdom, 
a rigid censor of men's habits ; who, seeing a neat fiulcal 
divine come before him in a cloak lined through with 
plush, encountered him. 

Comm, on Chaucer, p. 10 (Todd’s Johnson), 1666. 

sprush (spmsh), a. and r. A Scotch form of 
spruce^. 

spruttle (sprut'l), V. t. [Also sprittle; freq. of 
sprout: seo sprout, and cf. spurtle.] To spurt; 
sprinkle. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bpry (spri), 0 . [Also obs. or dial, sprey ; < Sw. 
dial, sprygg, very active, skittish; akin to 8w. 
dial, sprdg, sprak, spirited, mettlesome: see 
sprack.] Active, as in leaping or running; 
nimble; vigorous; lively. [Prov. Eng. and 
V. S.] 

The lady liked our Margaret very well. “She was so 
fcat^ and spry, and knowin*, and good-natered,” she said, 
“ she could be mode of some use to somebody.” 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 4. 

apt. An abbreviation of spiritus, spirit, 

spud (spud), n. [< ME. spuddc, knife; perhaps 
< Dan. sqyifd, a spear: see spit^. Prob. not con- 
nected with 1. A stout knife or dag- 

ger. 

Tlic one within the lists of the amphitheatre . . . with 
a spud or dagger wall wounded almost to death. 

Holland, tr. of Ammiaims Marcellinus (1609). {Nares.) 

2. A small spade, or a spade having a small 
blade, with a handle of any length ; a small 
cutting-blade fixed in the axis of its handle, 
somewhat like a chisel with a very long han- 
dle, for cutting the roots of weeds without 
stooping. 

Every day, when I walk in my own little literary gar- 
doieplot, 1 spy some [weeds], and should like to have a 
it, and root them out. Thackeray, Do Em! bus. 


spud, 

3. A spade-shaped tool for recovering lost or 
broken tools in a tube-well. E. IP Knight . — 

4. A nail driven into the timbers of a drift or 
shaft, or fastened in some other wav, so as to 
mark a surveying-station. [Pennsylvania an- 
thracite region.] — 5. Any short and thick 
thing: usually in contempt. Speciffcnlly— (a) A 
piece of dough boiled In fat. Imp. liict. (b) A potato. 
[Provincial. J (c) A baby’s hand. [Prov. Eng. and U. S.) 
(d) A short, dwarfish person. HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng. J 

spud (spud), V. t. ; pret. and pp. spudded, ppr. 
spudding. \<spud,n.] 1. To remove by moans 
of a spiid: often with up or out. 

At half-past one lunch on Cambridge cream - cheese ; 
then a ride over hill and dale ; then spudding up some 
weeds from the grass. 

K. Fitzgerald, quoted in The Academy, Aug. 8, 1889, p. 63. 
2. To drill (a hole) by spudding (which see, 
below). 

A 12 Inch hole Is usually drilled or spudded down to the 
rook. Sd. Amer., N. 8., LV. 116. 

spudding (spud'iug), n. [Verbal n. of spud, t?.] 
fn oil-well drillingy a method of handling the 
rope and tools by which the first fifty or sixty 
feet of an oil-well are bored by the aid of the 
bull-wheel, the depth not being sufficient to 
allow of the use of the working-beam for that 
purpose. 

spuddle (spud'l), V. i. ; pret. and pp. spuddled, 
ppr. spuddling, [Freq. ot spud,] 1. To dig; 
grub. 

Hee grubs and spuddles for his prey in muddy holes and 
obscure cavernes. John Taylor, Works (l630jL (^Nares.y 

2. To move about; do any trifling matter with 
an air of business. HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
spuddy (spud'i),rt. [< 4- -?/!.] Short anafat. 
They rest their apuddy hands on their knees, and shake 
all over like Jelly when they laugh. 

W. W. Story, Koba di Roma, xv. 

spue, V. An old spelling of spew : retained in 
modern copies of the authorized version of the 
Bible. 

spuilzie, spulzie (Bptil'y©)^ w. [Better written 
spulye, spulyie: Sc.- forms of spoil.] Spoil; 
booty ; in Scots law, the taking away of mova- 
ble goods in the possession of another, against 
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the declared will of the person, or without the 
order of law. 

spuilzie, spulzie (spUryS), v. [Better written 
spulye^ apulyiv.'] Same as spoil, [Scotch.] 

Are yo coino to twdzie and plunder my ha? 

Baron qfBraikley (Child’s Ballads, VI. 192). 

SpukOf n. and v. Same as spook, 

spullar (spul'er), n. A Scotch form of spooler, 

Spulziet sfmilzic. 

Spume (spurn), n, [< ME. spume^ < OF. (and F.) 
spume = Sp. Pg. cspuma = It. spumaj < L. spu- 
foam. Cf. /o«w; cf. also 5^>oow.] Froth; 
foam ; scum ; frothy matter raised on liquors 
or fluid substances by boiling, effervescence, 
or agitation. 

Waters frozen in pans and open glasses after their dis- 
solution do commonly leave a froth and npuniR upon them. 

Sir T. Bimvne, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 


spume (spurn), V, i, ; pret. and pp. spumed^ ppr. 
spuming, [i spume , n,"] 1. To froth ; foam. 

ustelye swapping 
a draught swlld vp to the 
Stanihurst, ./Eueid, i. 727. 


At a blow hee lustelye swapping 

lid vp to 

Stanihurst, 2 

2t. Same as spooni 


Thee wyne fresh Kpuming with a draught swi 
bottom. 


Spumella (spu-mePji), ??. [NL., dim. of L. 

spumaj froth, foam: ’’see fi/mwe.] Tlie typical 
genus of Spumellidm, S, guttula and S, vivipara 
arc two Ehrenberjpaii species, abundant in 
fresh and salt infusions. 

Spumellaria (spu-me-la'ri-a), n, pi, [NL. : 8(ie 
Spumella,'] An order of radiolarians. The cen- 
tral capsule is (usually permanently) spherical, more rare- 
ly discoid or polymorphous ; the nucloiis is usually divided 
only immediately before the formation of spores, Into a 
number of small nuclei ; the capsule- membrane is simple 
and pierced on all sides by innumerable fine pores ; and 
the extracapsulai'ium is a voluminous gelatinous sheath, 
without phneudiuni, and usually with zuoxanthella. The 
skeleton consists of silica, or of a silicate, originally usu- 
ally forming a central reticulate sphere, later extremely 
polymorphous, more rarely rudimentary or entirely want- 
ing. The ordci- is divided Into several families. 

spumellarian (spu-me-la'ri-an), a, and n, I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Spumellaria, 
n. «. A memi)cr of the Spumellario, 
Spumellidm (spu-mel'i-dc), u,pl, [NL., < Spti- 
mella + 4dm,] A family of trimastigate paiito- 
stomatous iiifusorians, typified by the genus 
Spumella, They have one long and two short 
flagella, and are adherent l)y a temporary 
pedicle. 

spumeOTlSt (spu'me-us), a, [< L. spnmeusj 
frothy, < spumaj foam: see sjtume,] hh'othy; 
foamy ; spumous ; spumy. Dr, JI, More, 
spumescence (spa-mes'ens), n, [< spumesren{t) 
*f -cc.] Frothiness; il’m state of foaming or 
being foamy. Diet 

spamescent (spu-mes'ent), a, [< L. spumes- 
een(t-)Sj ppr. of spumcsecrcj grow frotliy or 
foamy, < spumaj froth, foam: see spume.] Ite- 
sembling froth or foam; foaming. Imp. Jhef. 
Spumidt (spu'mid), a. [< LL. spumidus, frothy, 
n)amy, < L. spuma, froth, foam: see S 2 }imv.] 
Frothy ; spumous. Jmp. Diet. 
spumiferous (spu-mif'e-rus), a, [= Pg. espn~ 
mifero = It. spu7tnfero,\ L. spumiferj frothing, 
foaming, < spumaj froth, foam, + ferre = E. 
hear^.] Producing foam. Imp, Diet. 
spuminess (spu'mi-nes), n, [< spumy 4- -wc.v,s\] 
The state or cliaracter of being spumy. Dailey, 
spumous (spu'mus), a. [= Ft spumeux = Pr. 
spumos = Sp. Pg. espnmoso = It. sjmmosoj < L. 
spumosuSj full of froth or foam, < spumaj froth, 
foam : see spume.] Consisting of froth or scum ; 
foamy. Arbuthnol. 

spumy (spu'mi), a. [< spume + .] Foamy ; 

covered with foam. 

The Tiber now their spumy keels divide. 

Brooke, Cunstantia. 

Under the black cliff’s spumy base. 

Cotton (Arber’s Eng. (jarner, I. 217). 

The spumy waves proclaim the wat’iy war. Drydcn. 

spun (spun). Preterit and past participle of 
spin. 

spunget, spungerf, etc. Obsolete spellings of 
spommj etc. 

spunk (spungk), n, [Formerly also sponk; < Ir. 
Gael. sponCj sponge, spongy wood, touchwood, 
tinder, < L. spongiUj a sponge, < Gr. OTroyyidj 
O7r(iyyof, a sponge: see sftonge.] 1. Touch- 
wood; tinder; a kind of tinder made from a 
species of fungus ; amadou. Also called 

Spttnk, or touch-wood prepared, might perhaps make it 
Ipowderj russet. slr T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Ii. 6. 

2. A very small fire; a fiery spark or small 
flame ; also, a lucifer match. [Scotch.] 

Oh for ft spunk o’ Allan's glee ! 

Bums, First Epistle. to Lapralk. 
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A spmk o* fire in the red-room. 

SeoU, Guy Mannering, xl. 
8. Mettle; spirit; pluck; obstinate resistance 
to yielding. [Colloq.] 

The Squire has got mt/nJir in him. 

OoCdsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, f. 2. 

Parsons is men, like the rest of us, and the doctor had 
got his spunk up. II. B, Stowe, oMtown, p. 07. 

spunk (spungk), V. i. [< spuukj n.] To kindle ; 
show a flame or spark: used in phrases.— To 
spunk out, to come to light; he discovered. [Scotch.] 

But what if the thing spunks out? 

Nodes Arnhrofdanx, Sept., 1832. 
To spunk up, to show spirit, energy, nr obstinate en- 
durance amid difficulties. [Colloq., U. S. | 

Spnnkie (spung'ki), w. [< spuyUc + dim. 4c.] 
1. A small fire; a spark. — 2. The ignis fatuiis, 
or will-o’-the-wisp. — 3. A person of a fiery or ir- 
ritable temper. [Scotch m all uses.] 
spunky (spung'ki). a, [< spunks- -//L] 1. 

Showing a small fire or -spark. [Scotch.] — 2. 
Haunted : noting a place supposed to be haunt- 
ed from the frequent appearance of the ignis 
fatuus. [Scotch.] — 3. Having spunk, tire, 

spirit, or obstinacy; spirited; unwilling to 
give up, or to acknowledge one’s self beaten. 
[Colloq.] 

Erskinc, a spunkie N^orland billie. 

Bums, I^raycr to the Scotch Representatives. 

There are grave dons, too, in more than one college, who 
think they are grown again as young and spunky us under- 
graduates. 

Landor, Itnog. ('onv., William Penn and Lord l*eter- 

fborough 

Spun-out (spun'out), a. Lengthened ; unduly 
protracted. 

We can pardon a few awkwai'd or tedious phrases, a few 
spun-out passages. Grove, Diet. Music, I. <)4rj. 

spur (Kp6r), w. [< ME. spure, spore, < AS, 
•spora, a spur (haud-spora, ‘hand-spur,’ talon), 
= Ml), spore j D. spoor, a spur, also a tratdc, = 
Ml jG . spore = (JHG . sporoj MHG . spore, spor, G . 
spurn = I cel. spori = Bw. sporre = Dan. sjtore, 
spur (cf. OF. csporotij esperou, F. eperoyi = l‘r. 
espero = OBp. esporon. Bp. espoloyi^ Pg. espordo 
= It. speroue, sprone (> E. obs. speron), also with- 
out th(' suffix, OBp. espuera, B}). espuela = Pg. 
espora, a spur, < OIIG. acc. sporon ) ; orig. 

‘ kicker,’ from its use on the heel ; from the 
root of spurn, r, Cf. specr^ spool*, speron, from 
the same ult. root.] 1. A jiointed instrument 
worn on the , 



I-'tjrms of Spurs 

a, knight’s spur ii^th or 13th c t-nturyi , fi, hr.Ms*- 
spur (Hi'iiry IV.) ; f, Jon>»-spikc(J rowi I spor iFM 
uciTil IV.), U, Inn^r necked lu.iss spur 
Vn ) , e, sli-cl spur (Henry VIII ' 


heel by a 
horsmnan to 
goad the 

horse. The 
earliest medi- 
eval simiswere 
without rowels 
(see prir.k-sjnir, 

(foad-spur) ; an- 
other form had 
a ball from 
which a sliort 
point project- 
ed, and was 
called tlic hall- 
and-spike sjmr. 

The rowel was 
first introduced 
in the thir- 
teenth century, 
but was not 
eominoii until the beginning of the fourteenth The sjniiH 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth ceiitiirlesaresonnjtiines of 
extraordinary length on account ot the project ion of the 
steel fianchers which kept the heel far from the horse’s 
side. See nnoeh^mr (with cut), silso cut under jmck-spur. 
Wyth-oute sttorcs other sjMTe spaklieho he loked. 

Pters P/oumian (H), xviii. 12. 
Mount thon my horse, and hide tliy sjmrs In him. 

Till he have brought the<‘ up to yonder troops. 

And here again. Shak., J. (\, v. 8. 15. 

2. Anything which goads, imi>els, or urges to 
action; incitement; instigation; incentive; 
stimulus : used in this sense in the plmise on 
or upon the spur of the moment — that is, on a 
momentary impuise; suddenly; hastily; im- 
promptu. 

What need we any igmr but our i>wn cause 

To prick us to redress? Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 12.3. 

If you were my coiiiiHel, you would not advise me to an- 
swer upon the spur of the nunnent to a charge which the 
basest of mankind seem ready U) establish by perjury. 

ScoU, Guy Mannering, hi. 

3. Borne projecting, thing more or less closely 
resomhling a liorscraan’s simr in form or posi- 
tion . (tt) A root of a tree ; a largo lateral rof)t. 

By the spttrs pluck’d up 

'I'he pine and cedar. Shak., 'j’empest, v, 1. 47. 

Yet is tliy root sincere, sound as the rock, 

A quarry of stout «pur<r and knotted fangs. 

Coroper, Yardlcy Oak, 1. 117. 
(b) «f. Short small twigs pro]ecting a few inches from the 
trunk. UaUiwelL [Prov. Eng.J (c) A snag; aspine; spe- 


Spur 

clflcally, in herpel. : (1) An anal spur. (2) A calcar of some 
fi*og8. id) In entom., a spine or stiff bristle on the leg. ie) 
In otnUh. : f 1) A homy modification of the integument of a 
bird’s fuot^ forming an outgrowth of the nature of a claw, 
usually sharp-pointed and supported on a bony core, and 
used as a weapon of oflfense and defense ; a calcar. Such 
a spur differs from a claw mainly in not ending a digit, 
but being an offset from the side of the metatarsus ; it is 
also characteristic of though uot confined to the male, and 
is therefore a secondary sexual character, it is familiar 
as occurring on the shank of the domestic cock and other 
gallinaceous birds, and is sometimes double or treble, as in 
Pavo tficalcaratvs and in the genera Oalloperdix, lihayinis, 
and Polyplectron. See cuts under calcarate, OalUtperdix, 
Ithaginis, pea-fowl, Polyplectron, liasores, and tarsometa- 
tarsus. (2) A similar horny outgrowth on the pinion-bone 
of the wing in various liirds, resembling a claw, but dif- 
fering in being a lateral offset nut terminating a digit. It 
occurs in certain geese, plovere, pigeons, and jacanas, and 
Is double in tlie screamer. See cuts under jacarut, Palarrw- 
dea, and spur-roinged. (/) In sporting, a gaif, or sharp 
piercing or cutting instrument fastened upon the natui*al 
spur of a game-cock in the pit. {g) In rmtmrnal., the cal- 
car of some bats. (A) In phys. geog., a ridge or line of ele- 
vation subordinate to the main body or crest of a mountain- 
range; one of the lower divisions of a mountain-mass, 
when this, as is frequently the case, is divided by valleys 
or gorges. See mountain-chain. 

The ground plan of the latter massif (Mont Blanc] is 
one long ridge, which, except at the two extremities, pre- 
serves a very uniform direction, and throws out a series of 
lung spurs to the north-west. 

Bonney, The Alpine Regions, p. 25. 
(i) A nlimbing-iron used in mounting telegraph-poles and 
the like, (J) In carp., a brace connecting or strengthening 
a post and some other part, as a rafter or cross-beam, (it) 
In arch., any offset from a wall, etc., as a buttress ; spe- 
cifically, the claw or griff e projecting from the torus at each 
of the angles of the base of early Pointed medieval columns. 
(0 In bot, a calcar ; a slender hollow projection from some 
part oi a flower, as from the ca- 
lyx of columbine and larkspur and 
the forolhi of violets. It is usually 
n(‘ctariferuU8, being the nectary 
(nectarium)of Linneous. 'I'he term 
is also rarely applied to a solid 
Kpm-like process. Hee also cuts 
under columbine, and Del- 
phinium. (Tw ) In fort., a wal 1 that 
crosses a pai*t of the rampart and 
joins it to an anterior work; also, 
a tower or blockhouse placed in 
1 1) e ou t works before t he port, (m) 

In shIp-buUding : (1) A shore or 
piece of timber extending from 
tliebilgeways, and fayed and bolt- 
ed to the bottom of the ship on the 
stocks. (2) A curved piece of tim- 
ber serving as a half beam to sup- 
port the deck where a whole beam 
cannot ho placed. (3) A heavy tim- 
ber extenued from a pier or wharf 
against the side of a ship to pre- 
vent the ship from striking against 
the pier, (o) In hydraul. engin., 
a wing-dam, or projection built out 
from a river-bank to defleot the 
current, (jy) On a casting, a fin, or 
projection of waste metal, {q) A 
sin all piece of refractory clay ware 
with one or more pn>jecting 
})oints, used in a kiln to support 
or separate articles in a saggar 
during firing, and to prevent the 
pieces from udiiering to the sag- 
gar and to each other. Also called stilt. E. H. Knight, 
(r) In an auger, a projecting point on the edge, which 
makes the circular cut, from which the chip is removed 
hy tiie lip. E. //. Knight. See cut under (s) 'I’he 

pr ong on the arms of some forms of patent anciiors, for the 
purpose of catching on the bottom and making the fluke 
l»ite or take hold more tjuickly. Hee cut under anchor. 
(0 In jrrinting, a register-point. [Eng.] («) In anat, the 
angle at which the arteries leave a cavity or trunk. Ihin- 
gltson. (w) In mining, a brunch of a vein; a feeder or 
dropper.— Anal SPUrs. See anal.- Hot O’ the spur. 
See hot\ .— Order of the Golden Spur, an old order of the 
papal court, of which the badge was u Maltese cross with 
rays between the arms, and having a small spur hanging 
from it. Having sunk into neglect, it was superseded 
in 1841 by tlie Order of St. Sylvester.— Scotch Spur. In 
her., a bearing representing a prick-spur without rowel.— 
Spur-pepper, see Capsicum —Spur (Eastern, in hovt.. 
a method of pruning grnpe-vinesin which the ripened wood 
of the preceding season is cut back close to the old stem or 
arm, so as to leave spurs bearing one. two, or three buds, 
tlie spurs being so selected as to provide for shoots at equal 
distances. 'I’lie growing shoots are trained to a {Kisition 
at right angles to ibe arm, whether this Is horizontal or 
vertical, and are topped after Ihe formation of one, two, 
or three biinehes of grapes upon each. — Spur valerian. 
See Ceutrnuihus.— TO Win One’S SPUTS, to gain a title to 
knightliood (beeanse spurs were given as a reward for gal- 
lant or valiant action); hence, to establish a title to honor- 
able recognition and reward.— With SPUT and yardt, 
wltli whip and sjmr — that is, at once. 

'J'rusteth wel that I 

Wol he hire ehainpyon udth sjwre and yerde, 

I raiighte noght tliuiigh alio liire. foos it herde. 

Chaucer, 'Troilus, ii. 1427. 

spur (sper), r. ; prot. and pp. spurred, jipr. .spt/r- 
riug. 1 < ME. sporen, speiren, sporien, spurien 
=:()ITG. sporon, MHO. spore h, spoym, G. sjwrnen 
= Bw. sporrn z=:D\u\., spore, spur; from the noun. 
(T. AB. .spyrian, spirian, sperian, otc., track, fol- 
low out, K. -vpw; sec .s/itcri.] L trnyts, 1, To 
prick or ras]> with the point or rowol of a spur. 

He sporyd his hors, and thoder toke the way. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S-X 1. 217, 



s. spur in the flower!* 
ot (1) JmfutfteHs /ulva, 
(a) / ropmolniH Morttzta- 
sml (p (}rtkts mascula, 
t/ius U) Myosurus mmt- 
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He tpurred the old horse, and he held him tight 

Kingdvy, The Knit’s Leap. 

2. Figuratively, to urge or incite. 

Remember yet he was first wrong'd, and honour 
Spurt'd him to what he did. 

Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, i. S. 

3. To hasten. [Rare.] 

Lovers break not hours, 

' Unless it be to come before their time ; 

So much they epur their expedition. 

8hi5c,» T. G. of V., v. 1. 6. 

4. {a) To fasten spurs to, as a horseman’s boot, 
or a solleret. (&) To furnish with spurs, as a 
rider: as, booted and spurred; to furnish with 
a spur or as a game-cock. — 5. To prop; 
support. HalliwelL [Prov. Eng.] 

11 , intrans, 1. To prick one’s horse with the 
spur; ride in haste. 

Now spurs the latod traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. 

Shak., Macbeth, iil. 8. 7. 

2. Figuratively, to press forward. 

Some bold men, though they begin with infinite igno- 
ranee and errour, yet, by spurring on, refine themselves. 

Grew. 

spnr-blindt, «. rApT)ar. a var. of purblind, sim- 
ulating S 2 mr,'] Purblind. 

Madame, I crave pardon, I am spur blind, I could scarce 
see. Lgly, Sapho and Phaon, ii. 2. 

Spnr-blUlting (sp^r'bun^thig) , n, A spur-heeled 
bunting ; a lark-bunting. 

Spnr-flower (sp6r'flou'''6r), w. A plant of the 
genus Centranthus, 

Spnr-fowl (sp6r'foul), 11 . A gallinaceous bird 
of the genus Galloperdix. There are several 
Indian and Ceylonese species. 8ee cut under 
QaUoperdix. 

BPUr-gall (sp6r'g&l), n. A sore or callous and 
hairless place, as on the side of a horse, caused 
by use or the spur. 

spur-gall (sp6r'gAl), V. t. L< spur-gall, w.] 
make a spur-gall on, as a horse. 

And yet I boare a burthen like an Asse, 

Spur-gaU'd and tyr’d by iaunclng Bullingbrooke. 

Sheik., Rich. H. (folio 1628), v. 6. 94. 

spur-gally (sp6r'g4^1i), a. [< spur-gall + -i/i.] 
^rur-galled; wretched; poor. Jialliwdl. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

spurge^t (8p6ri)» r. [< ME. spnrgcn, spourgen, 
8powrgen,i OF. esimrger, espourger = Sp. Pg. ex- 
purgar = It. spurgare, < L. expurgare, purge, 
cleanse: see expurgate, and cf. purge."] I. trans. 
To purge ; cleanse ; rid. 

Of flyes moil mow hem weyl spourge. 

Hob. qf Prunne, Handlyng Synne, 1. 10918. 

intrans. To purge; froth; emit froth; 
especially, to work and cleanse itself, as ale. 

By reason that . . . the ale and byere haue palled, and 
were nought by cause such alo and biere hathe taken 
wynde in spurgyng. Arnold's Chron., p. 85. 

spurge^ (spt'^rj), u. [< ME. sporgen, s^mvrge, < 
OF. spurge, espurge, spurge, < OF. espurger, 

B : see spurge^.] A plant of the genus 
vrhia. Heverul apt ties have special names, chiefly 
use^ in hooks ; a few related or siinilar plants also are 
called spurges. Bxotic species are better known as eu- 
pAorMos.— AUeghany-mountaln spurge. See Pachy- 
sandra. — Branched 
npurge, a rubiaceuus 
■nrub, Emodea litlora- 
lis, of the sea-shores of 
the West Indies and 
Florida, a prostrate 
smooth plant with four- 
angled branches, and 
vefiowish flowers sessile 
in the upper axils. — Oa- 
per-spurge, Euphorbia 
Lathyris, a smoom glau- 
cous herb native in 
southern Europe and 
western central Asia, 
cultivated in gardens, 
thence sometimes es- 
caping. It is singular 
in the genus for its op- 
posite leaves, and has a 
four-rayed, then forking, 
umbel. Its young fruit 
is sometimes substi- 
tuted for capers, and its 
seeds contain an oil for- 
merly used in medicine. 

Also urild caper, mole- 
tree and myrtle-spurge. 

—OyprMfl-Bpurge, a 
common garden plant, 

Euphorbia Cyparissias. 
with tufted stems and 
yellowish inflorescence, 
cultivated for its foliage, 
which consists of crowd- 
ed linear leaves suggest- 
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States.— Flowgrlng flimzgg. a oontpicuoai apeeies, 
phorbia eoroUata, at eastern North America, a rather 
Mender plant 8 or 8 feet high, with an umbel of about 
five forks, the niys.repeatedUaoFklng into twos or threes. 
The involucre has five white appendages appearing like 
petals. The root has properties umilar to those of the ipe- 
cac-spurge. Also (with other species) called mUk-toeed.— 
H^BOP-spum, the purple spurge. Euphorbia Peplis, a 
European marilune species spreading flat on the sand.— 
IndlaA trcB-spurge. Same as i(mk-hedm.^lpwMJS- 
Bpurge, ipeoaouaiina-BPIlXgt, Euphorbia Jpeoacuanhse, 
founa ill the United States from Connectiout to Florida, 
a plant with many low stems from a long perpendicular 
root. The root hmi an active emetic and puigatlve prop- 
erty, but in large doses tends to produce excessive nausea 


(o) Aborted or changed so that the normal 
functions no longer exist: as, the imaWotMor 
aborted front legs of certain butteraies. (d> 
Erroneous; incorrectly established: as, a sj^ 
rious genus or species. See pseudogenus , — 4. 
In hot., false; counterfeit; apparent only.— 
Spurious Baltimora, the orohard-oriol^/eteitfsspmtii^ 
formerly supposed to be a variety of the Baltimore oriole. 
Also called batlard Boffimors.— BpttllOllS Olaw, in en- 
tom., same as empoditmi.— Spurious ditSCpIineaK in 
bat., a partition in an ovary or pericarp not formed by 
parts of the carpels, but by an outgrowth commonly from 
the back of the carpel. See Spuiloua 


with commonly lanceolate leaves. —Myrae-SpUTgC. See 
caper-spurge.— PeXtp spurgBu a low branching European 
species, Euphorbia rurplC SPUTgC. See At/s- 

Sea-spurge, or seaude spurge, BupAorMa 
Paralias, of European sea-sands.— Slipper*BPUrge, tlie 
slipper-plant See PedifantAus.— Spotted spimte, a pros- 
trate American species, EuphorbiH maeidaia, with a dark 
spot on the leaf: also called milk-purslane. The large 
spotted spurge is E. Predii, sometimes called Uaek spurge 
OT purslane. See^rsfanc.— Spurge hawk-moth. ahand- 
some sphinx, DeUephila euphorbise, whose larva feeds on the 
Ms-spurgci,: an English collectors’ name. — Sun-spurge, 
Euphorbui Hdioteopia, an erect annual 6 or 8 inches high, 
whose flowers follow the sun. Also called cai's-mUk, Iw^- 
good (Scotland), and wartweed or wartwort (Prov. Eng.).— 
wood-spurge. Euphorbia amygdaloides, of Europe and 
western Asia. 

spur-gear (8p6r'ger), n. Same as spur-gearing. 
spur-geariug (sp^r'ger^ing), n. Gearing in 




»e {Euphorbia 
rohttfata). 


ingeypress. It is a native 
of Europe, running wild 
in the eastern United 


a. a leaf ( b, a flower-cluster of five 
male and one female flower ; r, flower- 
cluster, but younger, showing uie cup- 
likebosc; d, part of the involucre, show- 
ing the^land at Its base ; e, a male 


flower . , 
carpels. 


, the fruit, colutistijig of Oiree 


Spur-geartiig. 

which spur-wheels are employed. See gear- 
ing, 2. 

spurg0-creeper (sp^rj'kre^p^r), n, A nettle- 
creeper : same as nettle-bird. 

SpurgO-flax (sp^rj 'flaks), n. A shrub, Daphne 
(Pniaium, a native ofsoutnem Europe: so called 
from its' acrid property and fibrous bark, 
spurge-laurel (sp^rj'lA^rel), n. A laurel-like 
shr^, Daphne Laureola, of southern and west- 
ern Europe. It has an acrid property suggest- 
ing spurge; its fibrous bark is utilized for 
paper-making. 

spurge-nettle (sp^ri'net"!), n. A plant, Ja- 
troptia urens. See Jatrojiha. 

Spurge-olive (sp^rj'oFiv), u. The mezereon. 
spurgewort ( sperj ' wert), n. £< late ME. spurge- 
woort: see spurge^ and wort^.] 1. Any plant 
ot tho ovdov Euphorbiacem. Lindley. — 2t. The 
fotid iris. Iris fmtidissima. 
spurgiugt ( sp6r ' jing), n . [Verbal n . of spurge^, 
f’.] Purmng. B. Jonson, Masc^ue of (Queens, 
spur-baira (sp6T'hfi,k), n. a dialectal form of 
sparhawic tor sparrow-hawlc. [Eng.] 
spur-heeled (sp^r'held), a. In orni th. , having a 
very long straightened hind claw; lark-heeled: 
specificsdly noting the coucals or cuckoos of the 
genus Centropus. 

spurise ( spu'n-e), n. pi. [NL., fern. pi. (sc . 
um, feathers) of spurius, spurious : see spurious.] 
The packet of feathers growing on the bastard 
wing, winglet, or alula ; the bastard quills, com- 
posing the alula. See cut under alula. 
spurious (spu'ri-us), a. [= 8p. Pg. espurio ss 
It. spurio, ? L. spurius, of illegitimate birth, 
. hence in gen. not genuine, false; perhaps akin 
to Gr. anopd, seed, offspring, < eireipeiv, sow : see 
sjwre^^i.] 1, Not legitimate ; bastard: us, spu- 
rious issue. 

Her spurious flrst-bom. MUton, S. A., 1. 891. 

2. Not proceeding from the true source or from 
the source pretended; not being what it pre- 
tends or appears to be ; not genuine ; counter- 
feit; false; adulteratea. 

Sjmrious gems our hopei entice. 

While we scorn the pearl of price. 

Cowper, Self-diffldence (trans.). 

8. In eodh:. (a) False ; resembling a part or 
organ, but not havix^ its function : as, spurious 
eyes or limbs, (h) Saving the functions of an 
organ, but morphologically different £rom it: 
as, the spurious legs, or i^legs, of a caterpillar. 


hermapbroditas. see hermaphrodite, 1.— Spurloua 
OOOUUB, a circular spot of color without any well-de- 
fined central apot or pupil.— Spurious paroira. See 
pam'm.-- Spurious pnxnazj^ in omtth., the flrat or 
outermoBt prlmaiy or remex of a bird’s wing which haa 
at least ten primimes and the first one very short, rudi- 
mentary, or functionless. Also called spurious quiU.— 
Spurious proposition, rainbow, stomma. etc. see 
the nouns.— Spurious sarsapaiilla. See Bardenber- 
p»a.— Spurious vein, in enfom., a faintly indicated vein 
or nervure of the wing, traceable only ny a strong re- 
flected light, particularly of certain hvmenopters.— SpU* 
rlOUB Wing, in omith., the ala spuria, or bastard wing; 
the alula. See spurim, and cut under alula. (This use 
of spurious has no reference to the condition of a first pri- 
mary so called. See above. laSim. 2. Spurious, Supposi- 
titious, and Counterfeit agree in expressing intent to de- 
ceive, except that counterfeit may be used with figurative 
lightness where no dishonorable purpose is implied. Spu- 
rious, not genuine, expresses strong disapprobation of the 
deception , successful or attempted . Supposttitiaus applies- 
only lu that which is substituted fur the genuine ; it thus 
expressesaclassundertheimtertotM; asupp^^ti^uswork of 
Athanasius is not one that is supposed to have been written 
by him, but one that is palmed off upon the public as being 
the genuine text of a work that he is known to have writ- 
ten ; a supposititious child is a changeling ; was the Tlch- 
bornc claimant the genuine or a supposititious Sir Roger? 
Counterfeit applies Mso to a class under the spurious— 
namely, to that which is made in attempted imitation of 
something else : as, a counterfeit coin, bank-note, signa- 
ture. (^hatterton’s manuscripts were spurious, but ndt 
supposititious; as they were not exact imitations of any 
particular manuscripts of early days, they would hardly 
be called counterfeit. Boe/octitibus. 
spuriously (spu'ri-us-li), adv. In a spurious 
manner; counterfeitly ; falsely, 
spuriousness (spu'ri-us-nes), n, 1. Illegiti- 
macy; the state of being bastard, or not of 
legitimate birth : as, spuriousness of issue. — 2. 
The state or quality of being spurious, coun- 
terfeit, false, or not genuine : as, the sjmrious- 
ness of drugs, of coin, or of writings, 
spur-leather (8p6r'leTH"6r), w. A strap by 
which a spur is secured to the foot. 

I could eat my very spur-leathers for anger ! 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 

spur-legged (sp^r'leg^’^ed or -legd), a. Having 
spurs or spines on the legs or f eet . The Leptidse 
are known as spur -legged flies, 
spurless (spOr'les), a. [< s^mr + -less.] With- 
out a spur, in any sense, 
spurling (sp^r'liug), n. A spelling of sparling. 
spurling-line (sp6r'ling-lin), n. Naut. : (a) A 
line connected with the axis of a wheel by which 
a telltale or index is made to show the posi- 
tion of the helm. (6) A rope stretched across 
between the two forward shrouds, having thim- 
bles spliced into it to serve as fair-leaders for 
the running rigging. 

spur-moneyt (sp^r^un^i), n. Money exacted 
for wearing spurs in church. See the quota- 
tion. 

Our cathedrals (and above all Bt. Paul’s) were, in Jon- 
son’s time, frequentbd by people of all descriptions, who, 
with a levity scarcely credible, walked up and down the 
aisles, and transacted business of every kind, during di- 
vine service. To expel them was not possible ; such, how- 
ever, was the noise occasioned by the incessant jingling 
of their spur-rowels, that It was found expedient to pun- 
ish those who approached the body of the church, thus 
indecently equipped, by a small fine, under the name of 
spur-money, the exaction of which was committed to the 
beadles and singing-boys. 

Gifford, Note to B. Jonson's Every Man out of his 
[Humour, ii. 1. 

spum^ (8p^>m), V. [< ME. spurnen, spornen, < 
AS. 8peornan{*8pornan, g€-speoman,ge-8pornan, 
^spurnan, in Somner, not authenticated), also 
in comp, mt-speornan, set-spornan (pret. speam, 
pi. spurnon, pp. spornen) = 08. spuman = OHG. 
spuman = loei. sjwma, spyma, also spema, kick 
against, spurn with the feet, = L. ^ernere, 
despise; ult. connected with spur.] 1, trans. 
1. To kick against ; kick ; drive back or away 
with the foot. 

And Galashin with his fote spumed his body to grounde. 

JferHn(E. £. T. S.), it 199. 

Am I so round with yon as yon with me, 

That like a football you do nmm me thus? 

Shak., C. of E., it 1. 88. 

2f. To strike against. 

AungUs in hondis sohuUen beere thee, 

Lett thou spume tht foot at a atoon. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. X. T. S.X p. 48. 



3. To reject with disdain; scorn to receive or 
consort with ; treat with contempt. 

0 how my Booi would tmim this ball of clay, 

And loathe the dalntiea of earth's painful pleasure ! 

Qmr(e»f Erobfema, v. 18. 

n. iniram, 1. To kick. 

1 purpose not to tpum against the prick, nor labour to 
set up that which God pulleth down. 

* Bp. qf Blip, in J. Oairdner’s Bichard III., iv. 

2t. To dash the foot against something; light 
on something unexpectedly; stumble. 

No wight on it apormth 

That erst was nothynge, into nought it torneth. 

ChatAcer^ Trollus, ii. 797. 

The maid . . . ran upstairs, but, spuming at the dead 
body, feu upon it in a swoon. Mariinus ScrUblerus, i. 8. 

3f. To dash; rush. — 4. To manifest disdain 
or contempt in rejecting anything; make con- 
temptuous opposition; manijfest contempt or 
liisdain in resistance. 

It is very sure that they that be good will bear, and 
not spurn at the preachers. 

LoHmert 8d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 
Thou art regardless both of good and shame. 
Spuming at virtue and a virtuous name. 

Fletcher^ Faithful Shepherdess, v. 8. 

spurn^ (8p6rn), n. [< ME. spumy nporn ; < spurn^y 
?).] 1. A blow with the foot; a kick. 

I’le toBse that heelo a yard above his head 
That offers but a spurne. 

Heywood, Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 81). 
2t. A stumble; a fall. Joseph of Arimathie 
(E. E. T. S.), p. 19. — 3. Disdainful rejection; 
contemptuous treatment. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

Shak.^ Hamlet, iii. 1. 73. 

4. In miniriffy one of the narrow pillars or con- 
nections left between the holiiigs, and not cut 
away until just before the withdrawal of the 
sprags. fSouth Staffordshire coal-field, Eng- 
land.] 

spum*^ ( sp6m ) , M. [A var . of sp ur, after sp urn 1 , 
V. Of. G. sporny spur, orig. an aec. form: see 
spuryii,'] 1. A spur. [Prov.Eng.] — 2. Apiece 
of wood having one end inserted in the ground, 
and the other nailed at an angle to a gate-post, 
for the purpose of strengthening or 8ui)porting 
it. [Prov. Eng.] 

8puril‘-^t (sp^rn), r. t. [< 8purn*^y n. Of. spurn^y 
V.] To spur. 

The Faery quickly raught 

His poynant speare, and sharply gan to spume 

His fomy steed. Spenser, F. ({., 111. i. 6. 

spurn^ (sp^irn), w. [Early mod. E. spoor tiy 
^moorne; origin obscure.] An evil spirit. 
U<xlUuwU. [Prov. Eng.] 
spumer (sper'n^r), n. [< spuriA + -crK] One 
who spurns or rejects. 

spum-pointt (sp6ri) 'point), w. [< spurn ^ + 
point] An old game, of uncertain nature. 

He stakes heaven at spiirnpmnt, and trips cross and pile 
whether ever he shall see the face of God or no. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 743. 

Spumwater (sp^rn'wA^t^r), n. [< spurt Jy v.y + 
obj. water , ] Kaut , a V- shaped barrier or break- 
water, from 1 to 2 feet or more high, erected on 
sea-going vessels forward of the foremast, to 
shod water coming over the bows, 
spur-pnming (sp^r'prS'^ning), u. A mode of 
pruning trees by which one or two eyes of the 
previous yearis wood are left and the rest cut 
off, so as to leave spurs or short rods. Com- 
pare spur-system y under spur, 
spurred (sp6rd), «. [< stmr + -ed^.] 1. Wear- 
ing spurs: as, a purred horseman. — 2. In or- 
nith,: (a) Having unusually long claws : as, the 
sfturred towhee, IHpilo metjalonyx. S, F. Baird, 
[Rare.] (ft) Having spurs ; calcarate. Bee spury 
n,y 3 {e) (1). (c) Spur-heeled, (d) Spur-winged. 
— 3, In mammaty herpety and enionuy having 
spure of any kind; calcarate. — 4. In hoty pro- 
ducing or provided with a spur; calcarate. — , 
Spurred butterfly-pea. See peai . — spurred ohame- ' 
leon, ChammUon eo/^er.— Spurred corolla. Sec co> 
roHa — Spurred gentian. »ee yenfian.— Spunred rye. 
we ryei and ergoti, 2. - - Spurred tree-fToff or tree-toad, 
/ idypedetes equss, of Ceylon, having a calcar. 

spurrer (sp6r'6r), n, 1, One who uses spurs. 
— 2. Somebody or something that incites or 
urges on. 

I doubt you want a spurrer-on to exercise and to amuse- 
®®uts. sudift, To Pope, July 16, 1728. 

Spurrey, n. See spurry*^, 
spurrier (spfer'i^r), n, [Early mod. E. also 
*^Poryor; < ME. sporiery sporyety sjtorer ; < S)mr 
+ -iori.] One whose occupation is the making 
of spurs. , . • 

^ w, my spwrrisri put them om boy, quickly. 

B, Jonsony Staple of News, 1. 1. 



Reverse. 

Spur-royal of fames I.— British Mu 
hcum. (Size of the oritfiiictl.) 
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spnr-Toyal (sp6r'roi^^), n, [Also 

royal, Cf,ryal.] AnJ 
gold coin issued by 
James L, and worth 
15«. or 168. 6d, 

(about $3.63 or 
$3.99). It was so 
named from the re- 
semblance of the 
sun on its reverse 
to the rowel of a 
spur. 

She has nine spur-roy, 
als, and the servants say 
she hoards old gold. 

Beau, and Fl.t Scornful 
[LiMy, 1. 1. 

spurrylf (sp^r'i), a, 

K spur + -1/1.] Ra- 
diating, like the 
points on a spur- 
rowel. Chapmariy 
Iliad, xix. 367. 
spurry*^ (spur'i), n. 

[Also (qt urrey; < OF. 
spurrie, < MD. spo- 
riCy spuriCy speuriCy 
spurriCy D. spurriCy 
spurry ; cf . U. spdr- 
f/ely spergel (> Bw. 

Dan. spergel)y < ML. 

Hperfjulay spurry ; 
origin obscure.] A 
plant of the genus Sperguln, The common species 
18 S. arvensis, the corn-spnrry, from whose seeds a lamit- 
oil has someiitnes been extracted. Knotted spurry, more 
properly called knotted pearlwort, is Sagina nodona. 'I’hc 
lawn-spurry (or properly lawii-pearlwort) Is Sagina glaltra 
The saiid-spurry is of the genus Spergidaria. See Spe,rgula. 

Spurrie [F.], spumy, or frank ; a Dutch herb and an ex- 
cellent fodder for cattel. Cotgrave. 

spur-shell (sp^T-shel), ». A shell of the genus 
(formerly called Calcar)', so named 
from its resemblance to the rowel of a spur. 
The term extends to some similar trochiform 
shells. Bee cut under Jmperator. 

spur-shore (sp6r'sh6r), n. FauLy same as spur, 

(/w)(i). 

spurt^, spirt^ (spftrt), v. [Both spellings ar(^ 
in use, spirt being etymologically more cor- 
rect, and sfturi appar. the more common spell- 
ing; a transposed form of sprite (like hird^, 
hird*^, transposed forms .of hrkly hridc^): se(‘ 
spriC. The word is prob. confused with spurf^, 
spirt*^,] I. intram. If. To sprout; .shoot. 

Shall a few sprays of us, . . . 

Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, 

Sxyirt up so suddenly Into the clouds, 

And overloiik their grafters? 

Sfuik., Hen. V., iii. 6. 8. 

Did you ever see a fellow so spurted up in a inoment? 
He has got the right eai' of the duke, the prince, priucess, 
most of the lords, but all the ladies. 

Marstmi, 'J'hc Fawnt, ii. 3. 

2. To gush or issue out suddenly in a stream, 
as liquor from a cask; rush with sudden force 
from a confined i>laee in a small jet. or stream. 

Thus the small Jet, which hasty hands unl«>rk, 

Spirts in the gardener’s eyes who tunis the cock, 

PojH*, Diiiiciad, ii. 178. 

The Prince’s blood, i^’rfed upon the scarf. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

II, traus. To throw or force out in a jet or 
stream; squirt: as, to spurt water from the 
mouth; to spurt liquid from a tube. 

With toonge tfiree forcked furtli spirts fyre. 

Sfanihurst, iEneid (ed. Arher, p, 59X ii- 

Toads are sometimes observed to exclude or spirt out a 
dark and liquid matter behind. „ , ^ 

Sir T. Brotone, Vulg. Err., Hi. 18. 

Spurt^f spirt^ (sport), u, [< spurt\ spirCy v, 
Cf. sprout, spriC, sproCy w.] If. A shoot; a 
sprout; a bud. 

Tlicse nuts . . . have in the mids a little chit or spirt.. 

HoOand, tr. of Pliny, xv. 22. 

2. A forcible gush of liquid from a confined 
place ; a jet. 

Water, dash’d from fishy stalls, shall stain 

Ills hapless coat with spirts of scaly rain. 

Oay, Trivia, HI. 106. 

3. A brief and sudden outbreak. 

A sudden spurt of woman’s Jealousy. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

4. A school of shad. [Connecticut.] 

spurt**^, spirt^ (sp^rt), v. i, [Both spellings are 

in use, s])irt being etymologically the more cor- 
rect, and spurt the more common spelling; also 
rarely sjteri; a transposed form of *^t^rit or 
^spret (cf. E. dial, spruty jerk), < Isel. spretta 
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(for ^sprenta) (pret. «Fratty for ^8prcmi)y start, 
spring, also st^oiit, spout, as Sw. spritta. start, 
startle, as MHG. sjjrenzen, spout, orktck; the 
orig. nasal appearing in sprent, ME. sprenUny 
bound, leap, and the noun sprinty dial, sprunty 
a convulsive struggle, etc. : see sprenty sprint,] 
To make a short, sudden, and exceptional ef- 
fort ; put forth oriels utmost energy for a short 
time, especially in racing. 

Cambridge sjvurtod desperately in turn, . . . and so they 
went, fighting every inch of water. C. Reade, Hard Cash, i. 

spurt^, spirt’-^ (sp^rt), n, [Cf. Icel. sprettr, a 
spurt, spring, bound, run ; from the verb. Cf. 
sprunt^y sprint,] 1, A short, sudden, extra- 
ordinary effort for an emergency; a special 
exertion of one^s self for a short distance or 
space of time, as in running, rowing, etc. : as, 
by a fine spurt he obtained the lead. 

The long, steady sweep of the so-called paddle tried 
him almost as mneh as the breathless strain of the spurt. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, I. vL 
In the race of fame, there are a score capable of brilliant 
spurts for one who comes in winner after a steady pull 
with wind and musole tp spare. 

iMwell, Study Windows, p. 281. 

2t. A short period; a brief interval of time. 
Heere for a spirt linger, no good opportunltye soaping. 

Staninurst, ^neid, ill 4^. 
He lov’d you but for a spurt or so. 

Marston and Webster, Malcontent, i. 6. 

spurtleL spirtle^ (sp6r'tl), v. t, and i. [Preq. 
of spurt^y spirt ^ ; in origin a transposed form 
of Hpnttley spruttle: seo spurt^y spirt^y sjtriCy 
spruttle, etc.] To shoot in a scattering man- 
ner; spurt. [Rare.] 

The brains and mingled blood were spirtled on the wall. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 288. 

spurtle'-^, spirtle^ (sper'tl), w. [Dim. of sprite. 
Of. sinirtlt^y smrtleK] A stick used for stir- 
ring. [Prov. Wg. and Scotch.] 

She left the spyerOe sticking in the porridge. 

Qeo. MacDonald, Warlock o’ Qleuwarlock, xUx. 

spurtle-blade (sp^‘r'tl-blad), w. A broadsword. 
[Scotch.] 

It ’s tauld he was u sodger bred, . . . 

But now he 's quat the spurUe blade. 

Bums, Captain Grose’s Peregrinations. 

spur-track (sp6r'trak), u, A short track lead- 
ing from a line of railway, and connected with 
it at one end only. 

spur-tree (spftr'tre), n. A West Indian shrub 
or small tree, Fetilia Bomingensis, Also called 
yellow ftddlcwood, 

spurway ( sp(‘r' wa), n. A horse-path ; a narrow 
way; a bridle-road; a way for a single beast. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

spur-whang (spftr'hwang), n. A spnr-leather. 
Scott, Monastery. [Bcotch.] 
spur-wheel (sp^r'hwel), n. The common fonn 
of cog-wheel, in which the cogs 
are radial and peripheral, and 
made to engage corresponding 
cogs on another wheel. Cora- 
])are cut under pinion, K, H. 

Knight, 

spurwing (sp^r'wing), u, A 
spur-winged bird. Especially --(a) 

A jacana, or any bird of the family 
Jaeanidte or Parrid/r, of which the 
spur on the wing Is a characteristic. 

See cut under jacana. (6) A spur- 
winged goose. Sec cut under Plectropterus. (c) A spur- 
winged plover. See Chettusia and spur-uHnged, 

spur-winged (sp^r'wingii), a, Ha\iiig a homy 
sinir on the pinion, as various birds, it is a 
weapon of offense and defense. It is sometimes double, as 
is well shown in the cut under Palamedea. See also cuts 
under jacana and Plectropterus. - Spur- Winged gOOBe, 
a species of Ple.ctroj)tems, us P. —Spur-'Vnnged 

plovers, those jilovers or lapwings, of the family Chora' 
driidae, and of several different genera, In which a spur is 
developed on the wing (including some species of these 
genera in which such a spur fails to develop). Wing-spurs 
arc more frequent in this than in any other family of birds 
(excepting the related Jacanidee or Parridw). None oc- 
cur, however, in the true plovers (of the genera Cltara- 






Eifyptian Spur-winged Plover (HopUpttrus spinosus). 
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driuM^ jEgiaiUet, EudnmUcu, Squaiarolat etc.); they are 
commonest among Uioae plovers which are related to the 
lapwing of Europe (Vanellut eriftotus, which, however, 
has none), and which have a hind toe and often wattles on 
the face. The presence of spurs and wattles Is often coin- 
cident. South American spur-winged plovers, with hind 
toe and no wattles, constitute the genus BelornypUnrus ; 
they nre two, the Cayenne and the Chilian lapwings, B. 
cayennetigis and B. ehilensis ; both are crested. The type 
of the gen ns Ilc^opterw is the Egyptian spur- winged 
plover, //. spinoaWf with large spurs, a crest, no hind toe, 
and no wattles ; it has when adult the whole crown, chin, 
throat, breast, flanks, and legs black, and the greater wing- 
coverts and son\p other parts white. It inhabits espe- 
cially northern Afrlcajibounds in Egypt and liinbia, and 
extends into parts of. Europe and Asia. It is among the 
birds supposed to have been a basis of the trochilus of 
the ancients (compare erocodUe-bird, Home, and cut un- 
der Pluviamta), It is represented in South Africa by the 
black-backed spurred lapwing, It. apedoHua, with large 
•purs and the top of the head white. 'I'he Indian spur- 
winged lapwing, H. verUredia, has a black cup, a black 
Ttttoh on the belly In white surroundings, und large spurs. 
Two South American forms, with spurs, but no wattles, 
crest, or hind toe, are the Peruvian bronse-winged lap- 
wing, //. reaplendena, and the little white-winged, fl. 
<ayanua (or atolatuap if the term eayamut bo thought too 
near cayennenaia ) ; each of these has been made the basis 
of a different generic name. In the type of the genus 
Chettuaia, C. gregaria (see cut under Cfiettuaia), and sev- 
eral related species, a hind toe is present, and neither 
•purs nor wattles are developed ; but the name has been 
used to cover various species with wattles and spurs, 
more properly separated under the term Lohivanellua. In 
this group it Is the rule that large wattles are associated 
with well-developed spurs, for in those species which have 
very small wattles the spurs are almost or quite obsolete. 
Variations In these respects, and In the presence or ab- 
•ence of the hind toe, have caused the erection of other 

g enera. (See Sarciophorua, Xiphidiopterua.) Five of the 
est-marked species of LobimmUua proper, with large 

r irs, large wattles, and a hind toe, are the following: 

aenegauua, of the Ethiopian region north of the equa- 
tor ; L. lateralia, of South Africa ; L. cticullattia, of Java, 
Sumatra, etc.; L. peraoruitua, of northern Australia, New 
Guinea, and some other islands; and L. lohatwt, of eastern 
Australia from Eockiiigham Bay to Tasmania (see cut un- 
der wattUd). 

8purwort(sp6r'w6rt),n. {(.spur + woriXA The 
neld-maddoi:, Sherardia arveims: so called from 
ite whorls of leaves, likened to the rowel of a 
spur. 

Split (spnt), w. [Origin obscure.] A thimble 
or annular plate used to reinforce a hole in a 
boiler. K U, Knight. 

Sputa, n. Plural of sputum. 

SpUtauOnf (spil-ta'shon), n. [= F. sputation 
ss Pg. esputagffOf < L, sputare^ pp. sputatus^ 
spit, spit out, < spuerc. spit; see spm.’] The 
act of spitting ; that whicii is spit. Harvey. 
sputativef (spu'ta-tiv), a. [< L. sputarcy spit, 
spit out (see sputation) y + -«;<?.] Pertaining 
to spitting; characterized by spitting. Sir U, 
Wottorif Reliqiiia), p. 370. 

Sputcheon (spuch'on), n, [Origin obscure.] In 
a sword-scabbard, the inner part of the mouth- 
piece, which holds the lining in place. K. H. 
Knight. 

sputet (sput), V. i. [< ME. sputCy spntiy by apher- 
osis from dispute.'] To dispute. 

Whattl thay aputan & Bi>ekcn of so spitous fylthe. 

AUiteratioe Poems (od. Monls), ii. 846. 

sputter (sput'^r), r. [Also in var. splutter; cf. 
LG. sprutteruy sputtern. sprinkle, G. spriidclny 
spout, squirt; freq. of the verb rM)rosented 
by spout. Of. spurtle^y spirtlv^.] I, intrans. 
1, To spit, or eject saliva from the mouth in 
small or scattered bits; hence, to throw out 
moisture in small detached parts and with 
small explosions; emit small particles, as of 
grease, soot, etc., with some crackling or noise. 

They could neither of *era speak for Bago ; and so foil a 
spuU'ring at one another like two roasting Apples. 

Congreve^ Way of tlio World, iv. 8. 
Like the green wood, 

That, sputtering In the flam^ works outward itito tears. 

Dryderif Cleomenes, i, l. 

2. To speak so tapidly and vehemently as to 
seem to spit out the words, as in excitement or 
anger. 

'i'he soul, which to a reptile had been changed, 
Along the valley hissing takes to flight, 

And after him the other speaking altera. 

Longfellow^ tr. of banto's Inferno, xxv. 138. 

n. trans. 1. To emit forcibly in small or 
scattered portions, as saliva, flame, etc. ; spit 
out noisily. 

A poisoned tongue cannot forbear to sputter abroad his 
venom. Beo. T. Adams, Worka, I. 73. 

Thus sourly wail'd he, aputVring dirt and gore ; 

A burst of laughter echo'd thi'ough the shore. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiii. 021. 

2. To omit in small particles or amounts with 
slight explosions : as, the candle smoke ; 

a ^een stick sputters out steam. — 3. To utter 
rapidly and with indistinctness ; jabber. 

In the midst of caresses ... to sputter out the basest 
accusations 1 S%dft. 
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sputter (sput'^r), fl. [< sputter, v.] 1. The 
act of guttering. — 2. That which is thrown 
off or ejected in sputtering. 

She pouted out her blubber-llpa as If to bellows up wind 
and sputter into her horse-nostnls. 

Bidtordson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. vll. (Davies.) 

3. The noise made by a person who or a thing 
which sputters ; hence, bustle ; ado ; excited 
talk; squabble. 

What a deal of Pother and Sputter here is, between my 
Mistress and Mr. Myrtle, from mere Punctilio I 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, iv. 1. 

sputterer (sput'6r-6r), n. One who or that 
which sputters. 

sputum (spu'tum), n.; pi. sputa (-tji). [NL., < 
L. sputunty that which is spit out, spittle, < 
spuersy pp. sputuSy spit: see spew.] 1. Spittle ; 
a salival discharge from the mouth. — 2. In 
pathol.y that which is expectorated or ejected 
from the lungs; used also in the plural, in des- 
ignation of ^e individual masses — ^JEroginotui 
sputa, very green expectoration!— Globular Sputa, 
nummular sputa.— Rusty sputa, sputa tinged with 
blood, and characteristic of some stages of pneumonia.— 
Sputum COOtum, purulent, loose sputum, forming itself 
into masses, as of the later stages of bronchitis.— Spu- 
tum crudum, scant, tenacious, mucous sputum, as of the 
early stage of oronchitis. 

spy (8PI)» ; Pi*et • PP* Ppr. spying. [< 

mE. spyeuy spietiy by ^uieresis from espyeUy es- 
pieUy < OF. €Spi4ir = It. spiare = MD. spien, < 
OHG. spehdUy MHG. spehetiy O. spdhen = Iccl. 
spejay spspjay watch, observe, spy, = L. speeerey 
look, = Gr. aKl'TTTeaOaty look, = Skt.-^ spag,-)/ pag, 
see. From the Teut. root are also iilt. espyy spi- 
aly e^ialy spioUy espionage, etc.; from the L. root 
ult. E. speciesy spectacley etc.; from the Or., skcp~ 
tiCy scope^y etc.] L trans. 1. To discover at a 
distance, or from a position of concealment; 
gain sight of; see; espy. 

As they forward went. 

They apyde a knight fayre pricking on the playuc. 

Spenser, P. Q.,III. vlii. 44. 

2. To discover by close search or examination ; 
gain a knowledge of by artifice. 

Look about with your eyes ; apt/ what things are to be 
reformed in the Church of England. Latimer. (Imp. Diet.) 

His master’s eye 

Peers not about, some secret fault to spy. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 40. 

3. To explore; view, inspect, or examine se- 
cretly, as a country: usually with out. 

Moses sent to spy out Jaazer, and they took the villages 
thereof. Num. xxi. 32. 

4t. To ask; inquire; question. 

Thes folke had farlv of my fare, 

And what I was full fast© thei spied. 

'They askid yf I a prophete ware. 

York Plays, p. 178. 

Thenno watz spyed & spurod fspeored] vpoii spai'C wyse. 
Sir Oawayne and the Ureen Knigld (E. E. 'T. S.^ 1. POl. 

II. intrans, 1. To search narrowly; scruti- 
nize; pry. 

It is my nature's plague 
To spy Into abuses, Shak., Othello, ill. 3. 147. 

2, To play the spy ; exercise surveillance. 

This evening I will spy upon the bishop, and give you 
an account to-morrow morning of his disposition. 

Donne, Letters, Ixxvil. 

spy (Rpi)» w*; pl* Spies. f< ME. spyy spiCy short 
for espiCy asjiyCy espye (= MD. spio), < OF. e.spie, 
a spy; from the verb: see spy, v, Cf. spion.] 

1. A person who keeps a constant watch on the 
actions, motions, conduct, etc., of others; one 
who secretly watches what is goitig on. 

This sour informer, this bate-breeding spy. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 666. 
lie told me that he had so good spies that ho hath had 
the keys taken out of Do Witt's pocket when he was 
a-bod, and his closet opened, and papers brought to him. 
and left in his hands for an hour, and carried back ana 
laid in the place again, and keys put into He Witt’s pocket 
again. Pepys, Diary, IV. 72. 

2. A secret emissary who goes into an onemy^s 
camp or territory to inspect his works, ascer- 
tain nis strength and his intentions, watch his 
movements, and report thereon to the proper 
officer. By the laws of war among all civilized 
nations a spy is liable to capital punishment, 

Hn the morowo erly Gawein sente a apie for to so what 
the saisnes didun that thei hadde lefte at the brigge of 
dione. Merlin (E, E. T. S.X il. 290. 

Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s service, was 
taken as a tpy lurking within our lines ; he has been tried 
as a spy, condemned as a spy, and shall bo executed vaaspy. 
Gen. Israel Putnam, To Sir Heniy Clinton, Aug. 7, 1777. 

3f. Thr pilot of a vessel.— 4t. An advanced 
guard; a forerunner. [Rare.] 

Since knowledge is but sorrow's spy. 

It is not safe to know. 

Sir W. Davenant, The Just Italian, v. 1 (song). 


tin the following passage, w Is sniipoted by some to nMn 
that which preMes and annonneea the time for the asaas- 
alnatlon of Banquet by others the very eye^ the exact mo- 
ment. 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves ; 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o* the time, 

The moment on 't ; for *€ most be done to-night. 

Shak., Macbeth, ill. 1. ISO.] 

6f. A glance; look; peep. [Bare.] 

Each others equall puissaunce envies, 

And through their iron sides with cruell spies 
Does seeke to peroe. Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 17. 

6f. An eye. 

With her two crafty spyes 
She secretly would search eachdaintlelim. 

I^naer, F. Q., III. 1. 86. 

If these be true irpfaa which I wear in my head, here 's a 
goodly sight. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 269. 

s Byn. 2. Emisaary, Spy(aoo endssary), scout 

8pyalt» n. See spial. 

Bpyboat (Bpi'bot), n. A boat sent to make dis- 
coveries and bring intelligence. [Rare.] 

Giving the colour of the sea to their apyboata, to keep 
them from being discovered, came from the Veneti. 

ArlmthnoL 

Bpycraft (spi'kr&ft), n. The art or practices of 
a spy ; the act or practice of spying. [Bare.] 

All attempts to plot against the Government were ren- 
dered impracticable by a system of vigilance, jealousy, 
apycraft, sudden arrest, and summary punishment. 

Brougham. 

Bpy-fflaBB (spi'glas), n. A small hand-telescope. 

Bgy-nole (spi'hol), n. A hole for spying; apeep- 

spyiBm (spl'izm), n. [ispy + -ism.] The act 
or business of spying; the system of employing 
spies. Imp, IHcU 

spy-money (spi'mim^i), n. Money paid to a 
spy ; a reward for secret intelligence. B. Jon- 
son, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 

Spsrridia (spi-rid'i-ft), n. [NL. (Harvev), < Gr. 
anvpic (airvpid-), a basket.] A genus of floride- 
ous alg 80 , ^ving name to the order Spyridiacew 
(which see for characters). The species are 
few in number and mostly tropical. There are, 
however, two forms on the New England coast. 
Spyridiace® (spi-rid-i-a'se-e), n. pl. [NL., < 
Spyridia + -acese.] A monotypie order (or sub- 
order) of floridoous algBO. The fronds arc flliform, 
monosinhonoiiB, and formed of lunger branching fila- 
ments from which are given off short simple branches. 
The antheridia are borne on the secondary branches ; the 
tetraspores are tripartite, and borne at the nodes of the 
secondary branches ; the cystocarps are subtenninal on the 
branches. 

Spy Wednesdayt. The Wednesday immedi- 
ately preceding Easter: so called in allusion 
to the preparations made by Judas Iscariot on 
that day to betray Christ. 

S^L. An abbreviation of square: as, sq. ft. (that 
is, square foot or feet) ; sq. m. (square mile or 
miles). 

squat, n. An old spelling of squaw. 

squab^ (skwob), v . ; pret. and pp. squahhed, ppr. 
sfiuabbing. [Also in some senses squoh ; cf. ttw. 
dial, sqvappy a word imitative of a splash (leel. 
skvampa, paddle in water), Norw. sqvapa, trem- 
ble, shake, = G. schwapp, a slap, E. swap, strike 
(see swap, swab, squabble) ; akin to Norw, kvep- 
pa, shake, slip, shudder, and to E. quap\ quop^, 
quabk,] I, intrans. To fall plump; strike heavi- 
ly; flap; flop. 

They watched the Street^ and beheld ladles in . . . 
shoit cloaks with hoods aguabbing behind (known as car- 
dinals). S. Judd, Margaret^ ii. 11. 

II, trans. To squeeze ; knock ; beat. HalU- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

Squab^ (skwob), adv. [An elliptical use of 
squabby v.] So as to strike with a crash ; with a 
heavy fall ; plump. [Colloq.] 

The eagle took the tortoise up into the air and dropt 
him down, aquaJb, upon a rock. Sir li. L* Estrange, Fables. 

BQUab^ (skwob), a. and n, [Also squoh; cf. Sw. 
aial. sqvabby loose or fat flesh, sgrabba, a fat 
woman, sqmbbigy flabby; connected with the 
ycivhsquab^, Qi. quah^.] La. 1. Fat; short 
and stout ; plump ; bulky. 

A little aquaL French page who speaks no Engbsh. 

Wyeherley, Country Wife, Iv. 3. 

2. Short; curt; abrupt. [Rare.] 

We have returned a squab answer retorting the Infrac- 
tion of treaties. 

Walpole, To Mann, July 26, 1766. (DavUa.) 

3. Unfledged, newly hatched, ornotyet having 
attained the full growth, as a dove or a pigeon. 

Why must old pigeons, and they stale, be drest, 
When there’s so many aguab ones In the nest? 

IT. Sing, The Old C!heese. 

Hence— 4. Shy, as from extreme youth; coy. 



■qua 

Yonr demare lediei that are to lyuoft in oempeiiy are 
devlli In Prtnoeas of Clove, OL L (JSfnei/c. IHeL) 

U, n. 1. A young animal in its earliest pe- 
riod ; a young beast or bird before the hair or 
feathers appear, (a) Specifically, a young nnfledged 
nlgeon or dove. A young pigeon la properly a sguad as 
long aa It aita in the neat ; aa aoon aa it can utter ita 



Squabs of Domestic Pigeon. 


querulous cries for food it becomes a tqwaler or squeaker^ 
und BO continues as lung as it is fed by the parents, which 
is generally until It is fully fledged ; but it continues to be 
•colled ttquab as marketable for its flesh, (b) Figuratively, 
a young and inexperienced person. 

Jirit. I warrant you, is he a trim youth? 

Bion. We must make him one, Jaclce ; ’tis such a squab as 
thou never sawest ; such a lumpe, we may make whatwe 
will of him. Brome, Sparagus Garden, ii. 2. 

2. A short, fat, flabby person: also used figur- 
atively. 

Gorgonius sits, abdominous and wan. 

Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 218. 

We shall then see how the prudes of this world owed all 
their fine figure only to their being a little straiter laced, 
and that they were naturally as arrant squabs as those 
that wont more loose. 

Pope, To Lady M. W. Montagu, Aug. 18, 1716. 

3. (a) A thickly stuffed cushion, especially one 
for a piece of f umituro, as au upholstered chair 
or sofa, to which it may or may not be attached. 
Hence — (6) A sofa in which there is no part 
of the frame visible, and which is stuffed and 
caught through with strong thread at regular 
intervals, but so as to be very soft. 

Bessie herself lay on a squab, or short sofa, placed under 
the window. Mrs. Qaskell, North and South, xiii. 

(e) An ottoman. 

I have seen a folio writer place himself in an elbow- 
chair, when the author of duodecimo has, out of a Just 
deference to his superior quality, seated himself upon a 
squab. Addison, Spectator, No. C29. 

squab^ (skwob), r. t ; pret. and pp. squdbhedy 
ppr. aquabhing, [< squab"^, w.] To stuff thickly 
and catch through with thread at regular inter- 
vals, as a cushion, a button or soft tuft is usually 
placed In the depressions to hide the stitches. Furniture 
upholstered in this manner is said to be squabbed. 

squabash (skwa-bash'), v. t, [Appar. an arbi- 
trary formation, or an extension ot squab^,’] To 
crush; squash; quash: also used as a noun. 
[Hlang.] 

His [Gifford's] satire of the Baviad and Mwvlad squa- 
bashed, at one blow, a set of coxcombs who might have hum- 
bugged the world long enough. 

iSbote, Diary, Jan. 17, 1827. {Lockhart) 

squabbish (skwob'ish), «. [< t^quab'^ + 

Thick; fat; heavy. 

Diet renders them of asquabhish or lai’dy habit of body. 

Harvey. 

squabble (skwob'l), v , ; pret. and pp. squabbled, 
ppr. squabhlinq. [< Sw. dial. ^sJcvabbla, dispute 
{skvabbel, a dispute), freq. of shmppa, chide, 
lit. make a splashing, < skvapp, a splash: see 
mab, swap.] I, intrans. To engage in a noisy 
quarrel or row; wrangle; quarrel and fight 
noisily; brawl; scuffle. 

Drunk? and speak parrot? and squabble f swagger? 
swear? Shak., Othello, il. 8. 279. 

We should squabble like Brother and Sister. 

Stede, Tender Husband, i. 1. 
=8^ To Jangle. See qtmrreli,n. 

II. trans. In priwfoi/;, to disarrange and mix 
[lines of compojjed types) when they are stand- 
ing on their feet. 

I’fi® jotters do not range well, giving an In-egular or 
squabbled appearance to the line. Science, VlII, 204. 

squabble (skwob'l), w. K Sw. dial, skvabbel, 
^ dispute ; from the verb J A wrangle ; a dis- 
pute ; a brawl ; a scuffle ; a noisy quarrel. 

^gmatic fools commonly begin the squabble, and crafty 
knaves reap the benefit. Sir JL L‘ Estrange. 

•iiSi* contrariety of humours betwixt my father and my 
unde was the source of many a fraternal squabble. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 21. 

*"^oS3**®*» etc. See quarrel^. 

oo9 
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Muabblar (skwob'l^r), «, [< sgmhhle -f- -eri.] 
One who squabbles; a con tenuous person; a 
brawler; a noisy disputant. 

squabby (skwob'i), a. [< squah^ + -yi.] Thick; 
resembling a squab; squat. 

A French woman is a perfect architect in dress ; . . . she 
never tricks out a squabby Doric shape with Corinthian 
finery. Ooldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 

squab-chick (skwob ' chik), n. A chick, or 
young chicken, not fully feathered ; a fledgling. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

squab-l^ie (skwob'pi), n. 1, A pie made of 
squabs; pigeon-pie.— 2. A pie made of fat 
mutton well peppered and salted, with layers 
of apple and. an onion or two. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Cornwall squabpye, and Devon whltc-pot brings ; 

And Leicester beaus and bacon, food of kings ! 

W. King, Art of Cookery, 1. ItJT). 

SJLUacco (skwak'o), n. [A native name, prob. 
imitative (of. quacH, guail^).] A small rail-like 
heron of Europe, Asia, and Africa, Jrdea or 
Ardeola comata, ralloides, eastnnea, or squaiotta, 
of a white color, much varied with chestnut or 
russet-brown and black. The head is crested, with 
six long black and white plumes ; the bill is cobalt-blue, 


■avalid 

modem armiee, the principal di-vision of a mo- 
ment of cavaliy. ThtooomtponcUmonorleiielow* 
ly to a company in the Infantry, and consists of two troops, 
each commanded by a captain. The actual strength of a 
squadron voi les from 120 to 200 men. 



Squacco (Ardeola comata). 

tipped with black ; the lores are emorald-green ; the feet 
flesli-colured, with yellow soles and black claws ; and tlio 
Iridos pule-yellow. The squacco nests in heronries, usu 
ally on a tree, and lays four to six greonish-bluo eggs. It 
is rare in Europe north of the Mediterranean basin, but 
common in most ports of Africa, and extends into a otnall 
pai’t of Asia. 

squad^ (skw'od), w. [(OP. vernacular esquarre, 
esquare, > ME. square) < OF. esquadre, escadrr, 
P, eseadre == Bp. cscuadra = Pg. esquadra, < 
It. squadra, a squad, squadron, square : see 
square^ , and cf. squadrofu] 1 . Milit., any small 
number of men assembled, as for drill, inspec- 
tion, or duty. — 2. Any small party or grou]) 
of persons: as, a squad of navvies; a set of 
people in general : usually somewhat conlemi>- 
tuo us.— Awkward squall, a body of recruits not yet 
competent, by their knowledge of drill and the manual of 
arms, to take their place in the regimental line. 

Squad^ (skwod), v. f.; pret. and j»p. squadded, 
ppr. squadding. [< squad^, a.] To di*aw up in 
a squad. 

Squad your men. and fonn up on the road. 

Lever, Charles O’Malley, Ixxxvi. {Encyc. Diet) 

squad*'^ (skwod), u. [Origin obscure; perhaps 
a dial. var. of shade, \ili. < AH. seeddan, seddan, 
separate: seo .shade.] 1. Hoft, slimy mud. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2. In uiining, loose ore of tin 
mixed with earth. [Coriiisii.] 

Squaddy (skwod'i), a. [A var. of squatty.] 
Squabby. [Old Eng. and IT. H.] 

A fatte squaddy monke that had bcene well fedde in 
some cloyster. 

Greene, News both from Heaven and Hell (1 .'j93). {Nares.) 

I had hardly got seated when in came a great, stout, 
fat, sotiAddu woman. 

^ Major Doivning, May Day. (BarUett) 

squadron (skwod'ron), n. [= I), cscadron = 
Dan. eslcadron, < Or. esquadron, F. cscadron = 
Bp. escuadron = Pg. esimadr&a (= G. schiead- 
ronc = Bw. sqvadrou), < It. squadronc, a squad- 
ron, aug. of squadra, a squad, a square: see 
sqnad^, square^.] If. A square. 

8ixc dayes ioumey from Bezeneger is the place where 
they get Diaimuits ; ... It is a great place, compassed 
with a wall, and . . . they sell the earth within the wall 
for so much a squadron, and the limits are set how deepe 
or how low they shall digge. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 221. 

2. A body of soldiers drawn up in a square, or 
in regular array, as for battle ; specifically, in 


The Ordovices, to welcome the new General, had bew*n 
in peeces a whole Squadron of Horse. 

Maton, Hist. Eng., iL 

3. A division of a fleet; a detachment of ships 
of war employed on a particular service or sta- 
tion, and under the command of a fiag-offleer. 
— 4. Generally, any ranked and orderly body 
or group. — 6. In early New England records 
(1636), one of four divisions of town land, 
probably in the first instance a square. The 
records show that squadron was used later in other senses : 
(a) A division of a town for highway care. 

Agreed upon by the selectmen for the . . . calling out 
of their men to work, that is within their several sgtiodroTw. 

Ttrnn Records, Groton, Mass., 1671. 

{b) A school district. 

Voted and chose a committee of seven men to apportion 
the school in six societies or squadrons, . . . taking the 
northwesterly corner for one squadron. 

Town Records, Marlborough, Mass., 1749. 

Sometimes spelled sqmdrant. 

squadron (skwod'ron), v. t. [< squadron, w.] 

1. To form into squadrons, as a body of sol- 
diers. Hence — 2. To form in order; array. 

They gladly hither haste, and by a quire 
Of squadroned angels hear his carols sung. 

MiUm, P. L., xil. 867. 

squall, S^uale (skwal), w. [Also scale; per- 
haps a dial. var. of skail, in pi. skails, formerly 
skayles, a var. of kaiVh see kail!^ and skayles.] 1 . 
A disk or counter used in the game of squalls. 

Urge, towards the table’s centre. 

With unenlng hand, the squail. 

C. S. Calverley, There Stands a City. 

2. pi. A game in which disks or counters are 
driven by snapping them from the edge of a 
round board or table at a mark in the center. 
— 3. pi. Ninepins. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

squail, squale (skwal), v. [< squail, n.] I. in- 
tro ns. To throw a stick, loaded stick, disk, flat 
stone, or other object at a mark : often applied 
to tlie throwing of sticks at cocks or geese on 
Bhrove Tuesday, a sport formerly popular in 
Eiiglaud. Grose. [l*rov. Eng. and New En^.] 

II, trans. To aim at, throw at, or i)elt with 
sticks or other missiles. 

' ' Squailing a goose before bis door, and tossitig dogs and 
cats on Shrove Tuosdnv " (Mr. Hunt’s “ Bristol ”)t In© al- 
lusion is to the republican mayor of the city In 1651. 

Jv. and Q., 7th sor., IV. 169. 

squail-board (skwal'bord), n. The round board 
upon which the game of squails is played. 

squailer (skwa'K^r), n. A kind of throwing- 
stick, an improvement on that used formerly 
in squailing cocks or geese. 

Armed with squailers, an ingenious instrument com- 
post'd of a short stick of pliant cane and a leaded knob, 
to drive the harmless little squirrel from tree to tree, and 
lay it a victim at the feet of a successful shot. 

Daily Telegraph, Nov. 80, 1881. {Eneye. Diet.) 

squaimoust, a. Bee squeamous. 

squaint, n. An obsolete dialectal form of strain. 

squalder (skwol'd^r), n. A kind of jelly-fish. 
Boo the quotation. 

I have oftentimes mott with two other entitles which 
seeme to bee of a congenerous substance with the afore- 
named gellies, both of them to bee found in the salt water. 
One is fiat and round, as broad as a mans palnie, or broad- 
er, and as thick as the hand, clear© and transimrent, con- 
vex on one side and somewhat like the gibbous part of tbo 
human liver, on the other side concave with a contrivance 
like a kiiott in the very middle tliercof, but plainly with 
circular fibers about the verge or edge of it (where It is 
grown© thin) which suffer manifest constriction and dila- 
tation, which doe promote its natation, which is also per- 
coptihlc, and by which you may discernc it to advance 
towards the shore, or reccdii from it. About us they are 
generally called squalders, hut are indeed evidently fishes, 
although not desciibc'd in any Ichthyology 1 have yet niett 
with. Dr. R. Robinson, To SIi f Browne, IX*c. 12, 1659 (III 
[Sir T. Browne’s VVoiks, I. 423). 

Squalo, u. aiul r. Boo squail. 

Squali (skwa'll), u. pi. [NL. (Miiller, 1835), pi. 
of 1 j. squalus, a sliai^: see Squalus.] In tchtli., 
a section of elasmobranebiate fishes, or sela- 
cliiuns, having the gill-slits lateral and plural, 
five, six, or seven in number ; tbo sharks proper, 
as distinguished from ihe Jtaifc {myn or skates, 
with ventral gill-slits) nnd from th<* Holoeephali 
(ehinieras, with gill-slits a single ])air). The name 
has been list'd for groups of various extent ; It is now gen- 
erally restricted to^the plngiostomoiis fiKlies with lateral 
branchial npcrturcs and the pectoral fins regularly curved 
backward frmii the base of insertion. The Squali are 
divided into about 12 families and many genera, the no- 
menclature of which is by no means fixed. See Selachii 
and sharki , and cuts under selachian and dogfish. 

squalid (skwol'id), a. [< L. squalidus, foul, 
filthy, < squalcre, be stiff, rough, or dry (with 


saualid 

anything), eep. be stiflF or rough from negli- 
gence or want of care, be foul; of. Gr. oKkXhtv^ 
be dry (see skelet^ skeleton),'] 1 . Foul ; filthy; 
, extremely dirty : as, a sqmlid beggar ; a sqmlia 
house. 

Uncomb’d his locks, and squalid his attire. 

Dryden^ Pal. and Arc., i. 589. 

2f. Bough; shagj^. [Rare.] 

Saualidas (skwal'i-do), w. pi, [NL., < Squalus 
• + -idie,] A family of sharks, typified by the 
genus Sqiialm^ to which various limits have 
been assigned. Hy Bonaparte the name was used for 
all true sharks. By some other writers it has been used 
instead of Acanthiidat. See dogfish and picked^. 
BQUalidity (skwo-lid'i-ti), n, [< LL. squalidi-' 
roughness, filth, < L. squat idm, rou^h, 
filthy : see squalid.] The state of being squalid ; 
foulness ; filthiness, Jmp, Diet. 
squalidly (skworid-li), adv. In a squalid or 
filthy manner. Imp, Diet. 

SqualidneSB (skwol'id-nes), n. Squalidity. 
Baileq, 

squaliform (skwa'li-fonn), a. [< L. squalus, a 
^ark, 4* for may form.] Of, or having tne char- 
acters of, the Squall; resembliiig a sliark. 
SqualiUS (skwa'li-us), tt. [NL. (Bonaparte, 
1837), < L. squalusy a shark. The Kuropean 
dace was at one time called, for no obvious rea- 
son, Squalus mmor.] A gemis of small cypri- 
noid fishes, many of which are known as dace. 
The type is the Kuropean dace, Q/prinus Icuciscus of the 
Liimean system, now called Squaluut leuciscus or Leueis- 
eus vuigai'is. Nunierous American species fall in this gti- 
nuB, and are loosely known as minnows, shiners, chubs, mul- 
lets, etc. See cut under dace. 
squall^ (skwal), n, [< Sw. sqval, a rush of wa- 
ter isqval-rvijUy a violent shower of rain, a 
squall) (= Norw. skvaly a gushing, rippling, 
rinse-water; cf. Dan. skgly also skijt-regUy a vio- 
lent shower of rain), < sqvala, dial. sbvaUty skvd- 
lay gush out, = Norw. skiHilUy gush out, splash, 
ripple; also in secondary forms, Norw. skvetjay 
gush, splash; Norw. skola, wash, gush, = Icel. 
skoltty wash ; Icel. shfla = Norw. skt/Ija = Dan. 
skyllOy wash. The word is generally assumed 
to be connected with squall^.] A sudden and 
violent gust of wind, or a succession of such 
gusts, usually accompanied by rain, snow, or 
sleet. In a ship’s lug-book abbreviated q. 

K lowering stpiall obscures the snuthern sky. 

Falconer, Shipwreck, ii. 146. 

No gladlier does the stranded wreck 
See thro’ the gray skirts of a lifting squall 
The boat that bears the liope of life approach. 

Tennyson, Kiioch Arden. 

Arched squall, a remarkable squall occurring near the 
equator, in which a mass of black clouds collects and rap- 
idly rises, forming avast arch, or ring-shaped lied of cloud. 
The ring of cloud enlarges, and above it masses of cloud 
rise higher and higher until they reach the zenith. Then 
usually, though not invariably, a violent thunder-storm 
breaks forth, with vivid zigzag lightning, deafening peals 
of thunder, and torrents of ruin, lasting, perhaps, for half 
an hour. The pheiionionon viuies in its details in dilTer- 
ent seas, but occurs most fre<iuently and on the grandest 
scale in the southern part of the China Sea, the (iulf of 
Siam, the Sulu Sea, and particularly in the Straits of Ma- 
lacca.— Black squall, a squall attended with a specially 
daik cloud.- -Bulrs-eye squall, a white squall of great 
violence on the west coast of Africa. - Heavy squall, a 
squall in which the wind blows with much force. —Llxie- 
squall, a squall accompanying the passage of the trough 
of a V-shaped barometric depression : so named because 
the sciualls form a line coincident with the axis of the 
trough, which sweeps, across the country, broadside on, 
with the progressive motion of the depression. - Thick 
squall, a squall in whicli the rain or snow obscures the 
view. "To look out for squalls, to be on one's guard; 
be on the watch against trouble or danger. [Colloq.] 
White squall, a wliirlwind of small radius arising sud- 
denly ill fair weather without the usual formation of 
clouds. The only inilication of its development is tiie boil- 
ing of the sea beneath the current of ascending air around 
which the rapid g;^rations take place, together with a 
patch of white cloud, generally fonned above it at the 
level of condensation. These are also the conditions of a 
waterspout, which may or may not be completely fonned, 
according to the energy of the whirl and the amount of 
vapor in the atmosphere. White squalls are iiifreaiieiit, 
and rarely occur outside of the tropius ; in general they 
are dangerous only to sailing vessels and small craft. 
s»ByiL Gale, etc. See wimi'i, 

SqualD (skwal), v. i. [< squalUy n,] To blow a 
, squall: usedcliioflyimporsonallv: as, 
terribly. [Colloq.] 

And the quwtcr-deck tarpauliug 
Was shivered in the squalling. 

Thackeray, The White Squall. 

Squair*^ (skwal ), V, [Early mod. E. also squawl ; 
< Icol. skvaUiy scream, = Sw. dial. skvaUiy skvdhty 
cry out, chatter, = Dan. (freq.) skvaldreychiinoT; 
cf. led. skella (pret. skull), resound, = G. schal- 
leu, resound (see scold); cf. Sc. squallochy sket- 
loch, cry shrilly, Gael, sffal, howl. Cf. squeaDy 
and see squalD.] I. iutraus. To cry out; 
scream or cry violently, as a frightened woman 
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or a child in anger or distress: used in con- 
tempt or dislike. 

You can laugh, and squall, and romp In full security. 

Swi^, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 

Bend that squalling little brat about his business, and 
do what I bid ye, sir, says the Doctor. 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond, ill. 5. 

II. trans. To utter in a discordant, scream- 
ing tone. 

And pray, what are your Town Inversions? To hear a 
parcel of Italian Eunuchs, like so many Cats, sqmwU out 
somewhat you don't understand. 

Tunbridge Walks, in Ashton’s Queen Anne, 1. 828. 

squall*'^ (skwfil), n. [< squall^, v.] A harsh 
cry ; a loud and discordant scream ; a sound 
intermediate in character between a squawk 
and a squeal. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 

The short thick sob, loud scream, and shriller squall. 

Pope, Iinit. of Spenser, The Alley. 

squalP (skwal), n, [I*erhap8 a particular use 
oi squalV^,] A baby; pet; minx; girl: used 
vaguely, in endearment or reproach. 

A pretty, beauliftil, juicy squall. 

Middmon, Michaelmas Term, i. 2. 

The rich gull gallant call’s her deare and love, 

Ducke, laiiibc, squall, sweet-heart, cony, and his dove. 

Taylor's Workes (1630). 

squaller (skwu.'h?r), n, f< squalid 4- -c/ l.] One 
who squalls; one who shrieks or cries aloud. 

squally^ (skwa'li), a. [< squall^ 4* -?/^.]’ 1. 
Abounding with squalls ; disturbed often with 
sudden and violent gusts of wind: as, squal- 
ly weather. — 2. Threatenuig; ominous: as, 
things began to look squally, [Colloq.] 

Bquafly'^ (skwa'li), «. [Perhaps a dial. var. of 
ftcally!] 1. Having unproductive spots inter- 
8perH<‘d throughout: said of a field of turnips 
or corn. [Prov.Eiig.] — 2. Badly woven ; show- 
ing knots in the thread or irregularities in the 
weaving: said of a textile fabric. 

Squaloid (skwa'loid), a. [< NL. Squalus + Gr. 
form.] Like a shark of the genus Squa- 
lus; selachian or ^ilagiostomous, as a true 
shark; of or pertaining to the ASV/aafic/a?; squali- 
forra. 

squalor (skwol'or or skwa'l6r), w. [< L. squa- 
ToVy roughness, filth, < squalcrcy be stiff or rough, 
as with dirt: see sqtmlid,] Foulness; filthi- 
ness ; coarseness. 

Nastiness, ffguafor, ugliness, hunger. Burton. 

Squalor carcerls, in Scots law, the strictnesB of impris- 
onment whicb a ttrediior is entitled to enforce, in order 
to compel the debtor to pay the debt, or disclose funds he 
may have (soncualed. 

Squalus (skwii'lus), n. [NL. (Linnrous, 1748), 
< L. smialns, a kind of sea-fish.] A genus 
founded by Linmeus, including all the sharks 
and shark-like selachians known to him (l.'i 
species in 17(K)). See Acanthiasy and cut under 
dogfish. 

Squam (skwom), n. [< Annisquam, a fishing- 
hamlet in Massachusetts.] An oilskin hat worn 
originally by fishermen and deep-water sailors; 
a cheap yellow sou’wester. [U. B.] 

squama (skwa'ma), u,; pi. squamse (-mo). [NL . , 
\ L. squamOy a scale: see squame.] 1. In bot.y 
a scale of any sort, usually the homologue of a 
leaf. — 2. hi a nat, and zodh: (a) A scale, as of 
the epidermis, {h) A thin, expansive, scale- 
like part of a bone: as, the squama of the tem- 
poral bone (the squamosal); the squama of 
the occipital bone (the supra-occipital). — 3. In 
ornith.y a scale-like feather, as one of those 
upon a penguin’s wing or the throat of a hum- 
ming-bird. Bee cut under Squamipennes, — 4. 
In entom.y an olytrum.— Squama frontallB, the ver- 
tical part of the frontal bone.— Squama OCOlpltiS, the 
thill ejmaiided part of the oceipitanione ; the siipra-occip- 
ital.— Squama temporalis, the thin Sholl-like part, or 
the squamous portion, of the temporal bone. 

squamaceous (skwa-ma'shius), a, [< L. squa- 
ma, a scale, 4- -a^eous,] Same as squamous or 
squamose. 

Squamata (skwa-ma'ta), n, pi, [NL., neut. pi. 
of LL. squamatusy scaly: see squumate.] 1. In 
hcrpci.y the scaly reptiles, (a) An order of Beptilia, 
established by Oppel in 1811. It was composed of the sail- 
riansor lizards (including crocodiles) and siiakes or ophid- 
ians, divided accordingly into Saurii and Ophidii. Its 
contents were the modern orders Crorodilia, Isicertilia, and 
Ophidia, with, however, one foreign element {Amphis- 
heena), (5) 1 n M errem’s system of classifiication (1820), same 
as Oppel’s Squamata esoluBlve of the crocodiles, or Lori- 
eata of M erreiii. It fornned the third order of Ph(dulota or 
scaly reptiles, divided into Qradientia, Bevenfia, Serpen- 
tia, In^erUia, and l*redeniia. Also called Lepidosauria, 
and formerly Saurophidia. 

2. In mammal.y scaly mammals ; a group of the 
Mntomophaga or insectivorous edentates, con- 
taining the single family ManididtPy the scaly 
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ant-eaters, or pangolins, in which the body is 
squamated, being covered with homy overlap- 
ping scales. The group is now usually ranked 
as a suborder. 

squamate (skwa'mat), a, [< LL. squamatuSy 
scaly^ < L. squamuy a scale: see squame.] 1. 
In sodl.y scaly ; covered with scales or squamsB ; 
squamose or squamigerous ; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the SquamatUy in any sense. — 
2. In anat.j scale-like; forming or formed like 
a scale; squamous or sqiiamiform: as, a squa- 
mate bone; squamate scales of cuticle. — 3. In 
bot.y same as squamose, 

squamated (skwa'ma-ted), a. [< squamate + 
-cd^.] Same as squamate. 

squamation (skwa-ma'shqn), n. [< squamate 
+ -ion.] In x?od7.,’the state or character of be- 
ing squamate, squamose, or scaly; the collec- 
tion or formation of scales or squameo of an 
animal : as, the squamation of a lizard, snake, 
or pangolin. Compare desquamation. 

squam-duck ( skwom' duk), n. See duck*^. 

squame (skwam), n. [< ME. squamcy < L. squa-^ 
mOy a scale (of a fish, serpent, etc.), a scale 
(of metal), scale-armor, a cataract in the eye, 
hull of millet, etc., LL. fig. roughness; prob. 
akin to squalcrCy be stiff or rough : see squalid.] 
If. A thin layer; a scale. 

Orpimont, brent bones, yren equamee. 

Chaucer, Prul. to Cation's Yeoman's Tale, 1. 206. 

2. In soiil.y a scale or squama. Huxley, Cray- 
fish, p. 172. 

squamella (skwa-mel'ji), n. ; pi. sguameUfc (-e)'. 
[NL., dim. of L. squama, a scale: see squame.] 
1. In hot., same as squamula, 2. — 2. [cap.] In 
2 odl., a genus of zygotrochous rotifers, of the 
family Euchlanidse. 

squamellate (Bkwa-rael'at), a. [< NL. *^squa- 
mellatusy < squamella, q. v.] Same as squamu- 
late. 

squamelliferous (skwam-e-lif'e-ms), a. [< 
NL. squamella y a little scale, 4-**L. /erre = E. 
bmri.] In bot.y furnished with or bearing 
squamellee. 

Squamifera (skwa-mif'e-rll), n. pi. [NL., < F. 
Squammifdres (De Blainville, 1816), < L. squama. 
a scale, 4- ferre = E. bear^.\ Squamous or 
scaly reptiles ; Heptilia proper, as distinguished 
from Audipellifcra or Amphibia: also called 
Ornithoides. 

squamiferous (skwa-mif ' e-rus), a. [< L . squa- 
ma, a scale, 4- ferre = 'E.'bear^.] 1. Provided 

with squamie or scales ; squamate ; squamiger- 
0118 . — 2. In bot.y bearing scales ; as, a squamif- 
erous catkin. 

squazniflorous (skwd'mi-fld-rns), a. [< L. 
squama, a scale, 4- flos (Jlor-), fiower.] In boi., 
having flowers like scales; also, having scales 
bearing flowers, as in the Coniferse. 

Squamiform (skwa'mi-f6rm), a. [< L. squama, 
a scale, + forma, form.] Having the shape, 
character, or appearance of a scale ; squamate 
in form or structure ; scale-like. 

squamigerous (skwa-mij'e-ms), a. [< L. squa- 
miger, scale-bearing, < "squama, a scale, + 
gerrrcy bear, carry.] Provided with squamee ; 
squamose ; squamiferous. 

squamipen (skwa'mi-iien), n. Any fish of the 
group Squamipennes or Squamipinnes. 

squamipennate (skwa-mi-pon'at), a. [< L. 
squama, a scale, 4- penna, awing: soe pennatc.] 
Havini^ scaly feathers, as a penguin. 

Squamipennes ( skwa-mi-pen 'ez ), n. pi. [NL., 
< L. squama, a scale, + penna, a wing, fin : see 
pen'^.] 1. In 

ichth.y same 
as Squamipin- 
ncs. — 2. In 
Qrnith.y the 
penguins, or 
Sphenisci: so 
called from 
the scale-like 
character of 
the plumage. 

[Rare.] 

Squamipinnes (skwa-mi-pin'ez), n. pi. [NL. 
(Cuvier, spelled Squammipennes) : see Squami- 
pennes.] In ichth. : (a) In Cuvier’s system of 
classification, the sixth family of acanthopte- 
rygian fishes: so called because the soft and 
frequently the spinous parts of their dorsal and 
anal fins are covered with scales, which render 
it difficult to distinguish them from the body. 



Squa*nt/>enftft.— Scaly fe-ather from antP 
rlor edge of wing of penguin (.^fittuodytes 
iong'irostrtsi, enlarged 8 tmics. 
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aidm, PUUaaidmiPHtHdm, PimOepUtridm, Bnmidmt Penh 
phendidse, and ToxoHdm. (&) In Giinther’s system, 
a family of Amnthopterygii perdformesy nearly 
the same as fa), but without the ZanelidsBy Fla- 
taeidsB, FsetUdsBy JiraipidXy FempherididsBy and 
tvpi< 5 al Fimelepteridm, 

SQUamoid (skwa'moid), a. [< L. squamay a 
scale, 4* Gr, cMof, form,] 1. Resembling a 
squama; squamiform; scale-like. — 2, Squa- 
mous; scaly; squamate. 
sauamomandibular (skwa^mo-man-dib'u-iar), 
a. [< squamo{us) 4- mandibular, Of or per- 
taining to the squamosal and the mandible, or 
lower iaw-bone ; as, the aquamomandibular ar- 
ticulation, characteristic of mammals. In hu- 
man anatomy this joint is commonly called 
temporo maxillary, 

^quaxnomastoid (skwa-mo-mas'toid)^ a, [< 
sqnamoiua) 4* maatoid,Ti Of or pertaining to 
the squamous and mastoid elements of the tem- 
poral bone : as, a aquamornaatoid ankylosis, 
squamoparietal (skwa'^mo-pa-n'e-tal), a. [< 
aquamolna) 4- parietal.'] Of or pertaining to 
the squamosal and parietal bones: as, the 
squamoparietal suture, shortly called aquamoua, 
squamopetrosal (skwa'^'mo-pe-tro'sal), a, [< 
squamo{m) 4- pefroaal.] Of or pertaining to 
the squamosal and petrosal elements of the 
temporal bone : as, aquamopetrosal ankylosis, 
squamosal (skwa-rao'sal), a. and n. f< aqua- 
mose 4- -a?.] 1 , a. Scale-like or squamous: 

noting only the squamosal. See II. 

II, w. In zo(il. and anat.y the sciuamous di- 
vision of the temporal bone ; the tliin, expan- 
sive, scale-like element of the compound tem- 
poral bone ; a membrane-bone, morphologically 
distinct from other parts of tlie temporal, fill- 
ing a gap in the cranial walls, articulating in 
man and mammals with the lower jaw, in birds 
and reptiles with the suspensorium ((piadrate 
bone) of the lower jaw, cmecting sciuamous su- 
ture with various cranial bones, and forming 
by its zygomatic process in mammals a part of 
the zygoma, or jugal bar. it is remarkably expan- 
sive ill man. Sec cuts under Acipenser, acrodoiU, Balfv- 
uulic, cranio/acial, Crotalus, Cydodus, Felidie, Oallina, 
Jehthyosauria, Opnidia, Phyneter, Pythmidm, Ram, and 
tskuU. 

squamose (skwa'mOs), a. [< L. aquamoaus^ full 
of scales, covered with scales, < squama^ a scab*: 
see squama.] 1. In bol.^ scaly; furnished with 
small appressed scales or squamaB ; also, scale- 
like. Also aquamatey aquamoua. — 2. In zodl.y 
squamous; squamiferoiisor squamigeroiis; cov- 
ered with scales; scaly; specificallv, in euiom.y 
covered with minute scales, as the wings of 
lepidopteroiis insects ; lepidopterous ; squamu- 
late. 

'squamosphenoidal (skwa'-'ino-sfe-noi'dal), a. 
[< squ.amo{u8) 4- aphenoidal.] Fertainiiig to 
the squamous part of the temporal hone and the 
sphenoid bone: as, the squamosphefwidal su- 
ture. Also aquamospheuoid. 
squamotemporal (sKwa - mb - tem ' po - ral ), a. 
[< squamo{ua) 4- temporaV^.] Squamosal, as a 
part of the temporal lione. Owe7t. 
SQUamot3niipailic (sk wa " mo - tim - pan ' ik), a. 
Of or pertaining to the squamosal and tym- 
panic bones: as, a aquamotympanic ankylosis, 
squamous (skwa'mus), a. [< L. sqmmwaua, 
covered with scales: see squamose.] 1. In 
zoiil, and anat. : (a) Covered with scales; scaly; 
squamate; squamose; squamiforous or squa- 
migerous. (6) 8cale-ljko; squamoid; squami- 
form: specifically, of a bone, same as aqua- 
mosat. — 2. In hol.y same as squamose.^-^qvia,- 
mouB bone, the squamosal.- Squamous bulb, in^oe., 
a bulb in which the outer scales are distinct, fleshy, and 
imbricated; a scaly bulb. See Squamous cells, 

battened, d^, thin cells, as seen in the superficial layers 
of the epidermis.— Squamous epithelium, epithelium 
composed of thin scale-like cells, either In a sinffle layer 
{tessellated epithelium) or in several layers {straUfted scaly 
epithelium). See epithelium. portion Of 

the temporal bone, the squamosal : opposed to petnyua 
and mastoid portions of the same compound bone.— Squa- 
mous suture, in anaf., a fixed articulation or synarthro- 
sis, in which the thin beveled edge of a squamous bone 
overlaps another; specifically, the squamoparietal suture 
and squamosphenoidal suture, those by which the squa- 
mosal articulates with the parietal and alisphenoidal bones 
respectively. See cut nnaet parietal. 

squamozygomatic (skwa-mo-zi-go-mat'ik), a. 
and n. [< aquamo{us) 4- zygomaiie.] I, a. In 
«na<., noting the squamous and zygomatic parts 
of the temporal bone: as, a aquamozygomatic 
center of ossification. 

II, n. A squamozygomatic bone; the squa- 
mosal together with its zygomatic process, 
^QMmnla (skwam'u-lk), u . ; pi. squamulse (-le). 
dim, of aquamdy a scale: see aquame.] 1. 
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A little soale, specifically, in entom, : (a) One of the 
flattened scale-like hairs or processes which in many cases 
clothe the lower eurfaces of the tarsal Joints, (h) The 

X la or scale covering the base of the anterior wing of 
, aienopterous insect. 

2. In bot,: (a) A soale of secondary order or 
reduced size. (6) Hamo as lodicule. Also aqua- 
mella. 

Also aqunmule. 

squamulate (skwam'u-lat), a. [< NL. ^aquamu- 
laiua, < L. aquatnulay a little scale : see aquam- 
nle.] Having little scales ; covered with squam- 
ules; minutely scaly or squamose. Also aqnamel- 
latey aquamuloae. 

squamixle (skwarn 'ill), M. [< L. squamulOy a lit- 
tle scale, dim. of squama, a scale: see aquame.] 
In bot. and zodl,, same as aquamula. 
squamuliforln (skwam'u-h-f6nn), a. [< L. 
squamula, a little scale, 4^ forma, form.] Hav- 
ing the form or character of a sqiiamiile. 
squamulose (skwam'u-lbs), a. [< NL. ^aquamu- 
To 8U8,<, aqttamulay a little scale: see aquam- 
ule,] Same as squamulate. 
squander (skwon'dbr), v. [Not found in early 
use ; perhaps a dial, form, a variant, witli the 
common dial, change of initial aw- to squ-, of 
*s wander, which is perhaps a nasalized form of 
*awadder, orig. scatter as water (f) (cf. MD. 
swadderen, dabble in w'ati‘r, = Sw. dial, skvad- 
ra, gush out, as water), itself a variant of K. 
dial, awattcr, Sc. aquathr, throw (water) nbout, 
scatter, squander, < Hw. dial, squ/ittra, squan- 
der; freq. of K. dial, .swal, var. aquaf, throw down 
forcildy ; cf. Icel. alct^etia = Sw. sqvdtta, throw 
out, Sipiirt, = Dnu. akvatte, squirt, splash, squan- 
der: see aquaf^y squatter, .swat^, swatter. The 
word may owe its nasalization to AS. swindan 
(pret. swand), vanish, waste, OHG. swauttau, (!. 
'vcr-ach we It dm, Hquaruier, ate. ] 1, traus. 1. 'Po 

scatter; disperses [Archaic.] 

Other ventures he hath, squandered abroad. 

Shah., M. of V., i. ;j. 

They drive and squander the huge Belgian fleet. 

Dryden, Annus Minibilis, st. 07. 
The fallen timber obstructed the streams, tlie rivers 
were squandered in the reedy morasses. 

C. fClton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 

2. To spend lavishly, profusely, or prodigally; 
dissipate ; use without economy or judgment ; 
lavish : as, to squander one’s money or an esl ate. 
How much time is sqnandred away In Vanity and Folly 7 
StiUint/Jleet, Sermons, III x. 
Is he not a gay, dissipated rake, who has squandered his 
patrimony? Sheridan, The buennu, ii. o. 

II. Inirans. 1. To disperse; wander aim less- 
ly ; go at random. [Archaic.] 

The wise man’s folly is anatomized 
Even by the squaruieriny glances of tin* fool 

Shak., As you JJke it, ii 7. 57. 

2. To waste one’s substance; go to wasteful 
expense ; spend recklessly. 

He was grown needy by squandering upon bis vicf.s. 

Suift, Change in Queen's Ministry. 

squander (skwon'diT), w. [< squander, r.] Tlu^ 
act of squandering. Imp. Diet. [Hare.] 
squanderer (skwon'd6r-er), u. [< squander + 
-erl.] One who squanders ; one who spends his 
Tuoney prodigally; a spendthrift; a prodigal; 
a waster ; a lavisln^r. 

I say he la an unthrift, a Squanderer, and must not ex- 
pect supply ea from me. Bronte, Sparagut> (iard(‘n, Hi. 5. 

Squanderingly (skwonMcr-ing-li), adv. In a 
squandering manner; by squandering; prodi- 
gally; lavishly. Imp. iRvt. 

Squan-fish (skwon'tish), n, A cyprinoid fish, 
IHyehoehilus lueius. See juke-^, n,, 2 (a). 
squan'ter-squashf (skivoii'ter-skwosh), n. 8ame 
as squash*^. See the quotation. 

Yet the clypcatie arc Boniotiniea called cymnela (as are 
some others also), from the lenten cake of that name, 
which many of them very much resemble. Smiaah, or 
squanter-squash, is their name among the northern In- 
mans. and BO they ai-e called in New Vork and New Eng- 
land. Heoerley, Hist. Virginia, iv. 1) It). 

Squap (skwop), r, f A dial. var. of swap.] To 
strike, [i’rov. Eng.] 

squap (skwop),//. [< squap, V.] A blow. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

squarable (skwar'a-bl), a. [< square^ 4- -able.] 
In math., cajmble of being squared. Ifufton\s 
Recreations, f). Ifi9. 

square^ (skwar), w. [Formerly also (esp. in def. 
5) squire, sqiaer ; < ME. square, aquar, aqware, 
aware, a sipiare. squire, simyrc, aquyyre, sqiiy^er, 
a cariu nters’ sipiare, < OF. esquare, esquarre, es- 
eairre, esquierre, esquire, a square, sfiuarencss, 
F. equerre = Hp. eacuadra, a square, squad, 
squadron, = Pg. eaquadra, a squadron, esq it ad- 
ria, a square, a rule, eaqtiadro, a right angle 
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drawn on a board, = It. aqmdra, a square, also 
a squad or squadron of men (orig. a square) ; 
variant forms, with initial a due to the verb (see 
square^ v,), of OF. quarre = Rp. euadra == Pg. 
It. quadra, a square, < L. quadra, a square, fern, 
of (Lli.) quadrus, square, four-cornered, < qun- 
luor, four, = E.four: see four, quadra^, quad- 
rat<i,8qnad^, squadron. Ci. square"^ , a.] 1. In 

geom., a four-sided plane rectilineal figure, hav- 
ing all its sides equal, and all its angles right 
angles. 

1 have a parlour 

Of a great square, and height as you desire it. 

Tomkis C0> Albumazar, ii. 3. 

The hard-grained Muses of the cube and square. 

Tennyson, l^iiicess, Prol. 

2. A figure or object which nearly approaches 
this shape; a square piece or part, or a square 
surface : as, a square of glass. 

A third court, to make a square with the front, but not 
to be built, nor yet enclosed with a naked wall. 

Bacon, Building (ed. 1887). 

lie bolted his food down his capacious thioat in squares 
of S inches. Scoti. 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square. 

Tennyson, Princess, Iv. (song). 
Specifically— (a) In printing, a certain number of lines 
forming a part of a column nearly square: used chiefly 
in reckoning the prices of newspaper advertiseiiieiitB. (6) 
A square piece of linen, cloth, or silk, usually decorated 
with embroidery, fringe, or lace : as, a t&hla-square. 

3. A (piadri lateral area, rectangular or nearly 
so, with buildings, or sites for buildings, on 
every side ; also, an open space fonned by the 
intersection of streets; hence, sucdi an area 
planted with trees, shrubs, or grass, and open 
to the public for recreation or diversion ; a pub- 
lic ))ark among buildings ; a common ; a green : 
as, Union Squai'e in New York; Lafayette 
Square in Washington ; 'IVafalgar Square in 
London. 

1’hc statue of Alexander the Seventh stands in the lai ge 
square of the town. 

Addison, liemarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 401). 

4. An area bounded by four streets ; a block : as, 
( bo house is four or five aguarea further up-town. 
— 5. An instrument used by artificers, drafts- 
men, and others for trying or describing right 
angles. It consists of two rules or branches fastened 
perpendicularly at one end of their extremities so as to 



Squ.ires. 

a, cdrnentcr!,* square (of iron or stccli ; b'. <lraflsiucn’s T • 

squnros of wood, (>' h.'ivinu ,i hc.ul .it nny .inyli* , < . bevid- 

squarc, the blade of wbkn can be set cithiT viu.irc or at .inv aiiuk* ; 
d, centcr-bqu.irc ; r, miter siiiitire ; J, tiirpcnii rs’ try sfju.ire , t*. wjuare 
with adhistable liead.saiid niUi vernier sc.ilcior uie.isuriii}: diaincter.s, 
also c.illcd vernier calipets. 

form a right angle. Sometimes om; of thr branches is 
pivoted, so as to admit of mensiiring other than right 
angles. When one rule is Joined to the other in the 
middle in tlie form of a T, it is called a T-square. 

Thou Shalt me fyiule as just as is a squyre. 

Chaucer, Sunmioner’s 'I’ulc, 1. 3SS. 

Of all kync craftes ich contreeuede here tooh's, 

Of carpentrie, of kciiiercs, r-nt) coiitreeucde tlie eompas. 
And cast out by squire both lyin' ami leuell. 

Piers Plomnan {('), xii. PJ7. 
A poet does not work by square or line, 

As smltliB and joiners perfect a design. 

Couper, Conversation, 1. 785). 

Hence — 6. A true meaHure, Htiindard, or pjit- 
terii. 

This cause I’ll argue, 

Ami bo a peace between ye, if 't so please you, 

Ami l»y tlie square of honour to the utmost. 

Fletcher {and another). Love's Pilgrimage, il. 1. 

Keligion being, in the prete.nco of their Law, the square 
of all their (otherwise ciuill) actions. 

Purchas, Pilgilmnge, p. 183. 

7. In arith. and alg., the number or quantity 
derived from another (of wliich it i8 said to be 
the square) by multiplying that other by itself: 
thus, 04 is the squay'e of 8, for 8 X 8 = 64 ; 
or X X xis the .square of x. 





sqnaro 

Light diminishes In intensity as we recede from the 
eource of light If the luminous source ho a pointy the in* 
teusi^ diminishes as the sguare of the distance increases. 
. . . This is the meaning of the law of inverse tquofret as 
applied to light. TyndaUt Light and Elect., p. 15. 

8 . Rule; regularity; exact proportion ; hence, 
integrity of conduct; honest dealing. See 
phrases on the square (c), out of squarCf etc. 

Head not my blemishes in the world’s report : 

I have not kept my square; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. 

Shak., A. and C., ii. S. 6. 

9. A body of troops drawn up in quadrilateral 
form. The formation used in the sixteenth century and 
afterward was a nearly solid body of plkemen, to which 
the harriuebusiors, crossbowmen, etc., formed an acccs> 
aory, as by being posted on the flanks, etc. 1 n Shaksperc’s 
time troops drawn up in battle array were primarily in 
squares. At the present time the square is a hollow for- 
mation, composea of four fronts, each from two to five 
ranks deep, having the officers, colors, etc,, in the center. 
This formation is used to repel cavalry, or to resist any 
auperior force which outflanks or surrounds the body of 
troops. See hollow square, below. 

He alone 

Dealt on lieiitenantry, and uo practice had 

In the brave squares of wai*. 

Shak., A. and C., Hi. 11. 40. 
Dash'd on every rocky square. 

Their surging charges foam’d themselves away. 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 

10. A name given to various squared projec- 
tions or shanks to whieh other parts of ma- 
chines may b(3 fitted. — Ilf. Level; equality; 
generally with the. See on the square (?j), be- 
low. — 12. In astroh^ quartile; the position of 
planets distant 90 degrees from each other. 
8eo asjtectf 7. 

Their planetary motions, and aspects, 

In sextile, square, and trine. 

Milton, P. L . X. 6.59. 

18f. Opposition; enmity; quarrel, ^oesquare^^ 
V, i.f 2. — 14. Apart of a woman’s dress. (o)The 
yoke of a chemise or gown : so called because often cut 
«quare or angular. (Still in provincial use.] 

The sleeve-hand, and the work about the square on 't 
{a smock]. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 212. 

(b) A square opening in the upper part of the front of a 
bodice, or other garment covering the throat and neck. It 
is usually tilled iu with another material, except for even- 
ing dress. 

A round Sable Tippet, about 2 yards long, the Sable 
pretty deep and dark, with a piece of black Silk in the 
Square of the neck. 

Advt. quoted iu Ashton's Reign of Queen Anne, 1. 178. 
15. A puzzle or device consisting of a series 
of words so selected that when 
arranged in a square they may SATED 
be read alike across and down- ATONE 
wi^rd. Also called fr0rd-.y7Marr.-~ TOAST 
10. In hookhindinq, the parts of k n s U E 
the cover of a bound book that d e T E R 
project beyond the edge of the 
leaves.— 17. The square end of square, 
the arbor designed to receive the winding-key 
of a watcli, or the similar part by which the 
hands of the watch are set. — 18. In flooHnq^ 
roofing^ and other branches of mechanical art, 
an area 10 feet square; 100 square feet. — 19. 
In hcr,y a bearing reprc'senting. a carpenters’ 
square. (See def. 5.) It is represented with or 
without the scale. — 20. In organ-huildinq^ a 
thin piece of wood, in or nearly in tbo shape 
of a nght-aiigled triangle, x)ivoted at the rignt 
•or largest angle and connected with trackers 
at the other angles. It serves to change the 
•direction of the tracker-action from vertical to 
horizontal, or vice versa— a deep square, a long 
projection.— A small square, a narrow projection. At 
aquaret, in oppoaition ; at enmity. 

Marry, ahe knew you and I were at square; 

At leaat we fell to blowea. 

JSromos and Cassandra, ii. 4. (Hares.) 

She falling at square with hir hnaband. 

Holinshed, Hiat. Eng., iv. 8. 
By the square, exactly ; accurately. 

Not the worat of the three but jumps twelve foot and a 
half by the squier. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. ,848. 

Why, you can tell us by the squire, neighbour. 
Whence he is call’d u eonataolo. 

Ji, Jonson, Tale of a Tub, Iv. 2. 
Cyclical square, f^oocydtoai. Face of a square. See 
faeei. — Geometrical square. Same aa quadr^, 2. — Gun- 
ners* square. Same as q^iadrant, 5.— Hollow square, 
a body of infantry drawn up in square with a apace in the 
middle to receive baggage, colors, drums, etc. When or- 
ders or proclamationa are to be read to troops. It la uaiial 
to form a hollow square, with the flies faeing inward. See 
def. 9. — Incuse square. See incMsc.— in squaret, 
fiquai'C. 

Then did a sharped spyre of Diamond bright, 

Ten feeto each way in square, appeare to mee. 

Spemer, Vislona of Bellay, 1. 80. 

Magic square. See mayic.— Method of least squares, 

the method used by astronomers, geodesists, and others 
of deducing tlio most probable or best result of their 
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observations, in oases in which the srltbmetloal mesn of 
a number of observations of the same quantity is the 
most probable or best value of that quantity. The 
adoption of the mean value of a number of observations 
may be considered as the simplest application of the 
method of least squares. When the observed values de- 
pend upon several Unknown quantities, the rule which re- 
sults from the principle of the arithmetical mean is to 
adopt such values for the unknown quantities as to make 
the sum of the squares of the residual errors of the ob- 
servations the least imssiblc. When there are certain con- 
ditions that must be fulfilled, as for example, in geodesy, 
that the sum of the angles of each triangle must equal 
two right angles plus the spherical excess, the rules be- 
come still more complicated. There are also rules for 
calculating probable errors, etc.— Naslk squarCB. See 
the quotation. 

Squares that have many more summations than In rows, 
columns, and diagonals have been investigated by the Rev. 
A. H. Fro8t(0ambrldge Math. Jour., 1867), and called Ncutik 
squares from the town in India where he resided ; and he 
has extended the method to cubes (called Naslk cubesX 
various sections of which have the same singular proper- 
ties. Kneyc. Brit,, aV. 216. 

Naval square, a rectilinear figure painted on a ship's 
deck ill some convenient place, for the purpose of aiding 
in taking the bearings of other ships of a squadron or of 
objects on shore.— Normal square, the mathematical 
instrument called a square, for determining right angles. 
— On or upon the square, (a) At right angles ; Bt^ght : 
as, to cut cloth on the square, as opposed to bias. Hence, 
figuratively — (fe) On an equality ; on equal terms. 

' They [the Presbyterians] chose rather to be lorded over 
once more by a tyrant . . . than endure their brethren 
and friends to be uptm the square with them. 

Milton, Ans. to Salmasius, x. 

Wc live not on the square with such as these ; 

Such are our betters who can better please. 

JDryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, ill. 179. 
(c) Honest ; just ; fairly ; honestly. 

Keep upon the square, for God sees you ; therefore do 
your cluty. Penn, To his W ife and Children. 

‘‘Was the marriage all right, then?" “Oh, all on the 
square — civil marriage, church— everything." 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxi. 
Optical square, an instrument used in surveying for 
laying out lines at right angles to each other. It consists 
of a crrcular brass box containing two 
principal glasses of the sextant, via. 
the index- and liorizon-glasses, fixed 
at an angle of 45*. The method of 
using this instrument Is obvious. If 
the observer moves forward or back- 
ward in the straight line AB, until 
the object B seen by direct vision 
coincides with another object C, seen 
by reflection, then a straight line 
drawn to C from the point at which j 
he stands, as D, when the coinci- 
dence takes place will he perpendicular to AB.— Out Of 
square, (a) Not drawn or out to right angles, (b) Out 
of order ; out of the way ; irregular ; incorrect or incor- 
rectly. 

Herodotus, in his Melpomene, scorneth them that make 
Europe and Asia equall, aflirmynge that Europe . . . pass- 
oth them In latitud^e, wherin he speaketh not greatly oud 
qf square. It. Eden, tr. of Francisco I^ipes (First Books 
Ion America, ed. Arher, p. 846). 

In St. Paul’s time the integrity of Rome was famous; 
Corinth many ways reproved ; they of Galatia much more 
out qf square. Hooker, Eocles. l*olity. Hi. 1. 

Reducing squares, a method of copying designs or 
drawings on a dliferent scale The original is divided into 
squares by linos drawn at right ungles to one another. 'I'he 
surface on which the copy is to be made is divided into the 
same number of squares, smaller or larger, according to 
the scale desired, and the Hues of the design are drawn on 
the squares of the copy in the same relative positions that 
they occupy in the original. Instead’ of marking the 
original design with lines, a frame in whicli crossed 
threads or wires are sot may be laid over it ; or such a 
frame may bo used in a similar way in drawing a land- 
scape or any other subject from the original. — Rlslng- 
square, a siiuare having a tongue and two arras at ri^t 
angles to It, used in molding the floor-timbers in wooden 
ships. The tongue is in wito equal to the siding size of 
the keel ; and the seat and throat of the floor-timbers are 
squared across it, the rising of the floor at the head being 
squared across the arms. The timber-mold applied to the 
seating on the tongue and rising on the arm gives the 
shape of one aide of the floor-timber ; the mold reversed 
gives the other. — Solid square (vnilit.), a square body of 
troops ; a body in which the ranks and files are equal.— 
Square of an anchor, the upper part of the sliank.— 
Square of senset. See the quotation. 

I professe 

My selfe an enemy to all other loyes, 

Which the most precious square of sense professes, 
And find I am alone felicitate 
In your deere Hlghnesse lone. 

Shak., Lear (folio 1678), 1. 1. 76. 
fTliis phrase has been variously interpreted by commen- 
tators: Warburton refers it to the four nobler senses — 
sight, hearing, taste, and smell ; Johnson makes it mean 
* compass or comprehension of sense R. O. White, ‘the 
entire domain of sensation’; Schmidt, ‘the choicest 
symmetry of reason, the moat normal and Intelligent 
mode of thinking.’}— To break no squarest, to make 
no difference. See the next phrase. —To break or breed 
squarest, to break the squaret, to throw things out 
of due or just relation and harmony ; make a difference. 
— To reduce the square (mint. ). See reduce. — To see 
how the squares go, to see how the game proceeds, or 
how matters ore going on. 

At length they, having an oppertunltie, resolved to send 
Winslow, with what beaver they had ready, into Eng- 
land, to see how ye square werde, 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 268. 
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One frog looked about him to tee how soustm wont with 
their new king. 8fr Jk HMdkmnge. 

squarei (skwSr). a. [< ME. square^ sqmre, stoare, 
orig. two syllables, <OF. eaquarre, eaearre (equiv. 
to quarrS^ carrdy F. earrjS)^ < ML. ^exquadratus 
(equiv. to quadratus), squared, square, pp. of 
*€xquadrare^ make square: see square^ 0., and 
cf. square^ w., and quadrate, quarry^, 1. 
Having four equal sides and four right angles; 
quadrate ; rectangular and equilateral : as, a 
square room ; a square figure. 

Thurgh a wyndow thikke, of many a barre 
Of iren greet, and square as any sparre. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 218. 
A massy slab, in fashion square or round. 

Cowper, Task, i. 21. 

2. Forming a right angle; having some part 
rectangular: as, a table with square comers. 

Square tools for turning brass are ground in the same 
manner as triangular tools. 

O. Byrne, Artisan's Handbook, p. 29. 

8. Cut off at right angles, as any body or figure 
with parallel sides : as. a square apse or tran- 
sept; a square (square-neaded) window. 

The east ends in this architecture [early Pointed In Eng- 
land] are usually square. 

C. II, Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 158. 

4. Having a shape broad as compared with the 
height, with rectilinear and angular rather than 
curved outlines: as, a man of square frame. 
Erode shulders aboue, big of his armys, 

A horde brost hade the bueme, & his back sware. 

Destruction qfTroy(E. E. T. S.), 1. 8967. 
My queen’s square brows [forehead] ; 

Her stature to an inch. Shak., Periclec^ v. 1. 109. 
Sir Bors it was, . . . 

A square-set man. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

6. Accurately adjusted as by a square; true; 
just; fitting; proper. 

She ’s a most triumphant lady, if report be square to her. 

Shak., A. and C., H. 2. 190. 
Should he retain a thought not square of her. 

This will correct all. Shirley, Love’s Cruelty, ii. 8. 

Hence — 0. Equitable; just; fair; unimpeach- 
able. 

All have not offended ; 

For those that were, it is not square to take 
On those that are revenges. 

Shak., T. of A,, v. 4. 86. 
Telling truth is a quality as prejudicial to a man that 
would thrive in the world as square play to a cheat. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, 1. 1. 

7. Even; leaving no balance: as, to make the 
accounts square; to be square with the world. 

There will be enough to pay all our debts and put us 
all square. Disraeli, Sybil, Hi. 2. 

If a man 's got a bit of property, a stake in the country, 
he’ll want to keep things square. Where Jack isn't safe, 
Tom ’8 in danger. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xx. 

8. Absolute ; positive; unequivocal; as, a square 
refusal ; a square contradiction ; a square issue. 
— 9. Leaving nothing; thorough-going; hearty. 

Vn ferial beiiveur. A sguare drinker, . . . one that will 
take his liquor soundly. Cotgrave (1611). 

By Heaven, square eaters! 

\fore meat, I say ! — Upon my conscience, 

The poor rogues have not eat this month. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, H. 8. 

Hence — 10. Solid; substantial; satisfying. 
[Colloq.] 

And I’ve no idea, this minute, 

When next a square meal 1 can raise. 

New York Clipper, Song of the Tramp. (Barttett.) 

11. Naut., noting a vessel’s vards when they 
are horizontal and athwartships, or at right 
angles to the keel — AH square, all arranged ; aU 
right. Dickens.— A square mant. (a) A consistent, 
steadfast man. See brick^, etym. 

The Prince of Philosophers [Aristotle], in his first booke 
of the Ethicks, teimeth a constant minded man, euen egal 
and direct on all sides, and not easily ouerthrowne by 
euery Htl[e] aduersitie, homiuem quadratum, a square 
man. Puttenliom, Arte of Eng. Poesie(ed. Arber), p. 113. 
(b) A man who is fair-dealing, straightforward, and trust- 
worthy. 

Then they fill 

Lordships ; steal women's hearts ; with them and theirs 
The world runs round ; yet there are square men stUl. 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, iv. 2. 

Fair and square. See fairi . — Knight of the square 
flag. See banneret^, 1.— Square B, in music. Bee B 
quadratum, under R— Square capitals. Bee capitaD. 
—Square coupling, ^e coupling.— Btmsxt dance. 
See datice, 1.— Square dice, dice honestly made; dice 
that are not load^. HalNiewH.— Square fathom, flle, 
foot, joint, knot, lobe, measure. Bee the nouns.— 
Square map-projection. Bee projection.— Square 
muscle, a quadrate muscle (which see, under quadrate). 
—Square number, a nurooer which is the square of 
some integer number, as 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, etc.— Square octa- 
hedron, parsley, rig, roof. See the nouns. - Square 
piano. See pianoforte (e).— Square root, in arm, and 
aig. Bee roofi, 2 (yX— Square aait Bee soifi, 1. and 
tquareseta.— Square atem. Bee atoms,— Square to, at 
right angles to. 
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The Diene of cent being 9qmr$ to the hell«breadth 
plin& TriSiearto, Navel Arch., 1 64. 

TbrM*iattAr*t ft¥g-l<lliare, having three or five equal 
eldest etc. : an old and unwarrantable oae of tquaro. 

(skwSr). v , ; pret. and pp. squared, 
squaring, [< ME. squareuy sqwaren^ < OP. ea- 
miarrer (also eaquarer^ eacarrcr, eaquarrir^ ea- 
quariry eaoarrir)^ P. Squarrir as Pr. eaquayrar^ 
escairar, acayrar as Bj). eacuadrar = Pg. eaqua- 
drar = It. aqnadrareyCyiL, *^exquadrare^ square, 
< L. ex-y out,+ quadrarOy make square, < quadra, 
a square, < quadruSy squarerfour-cornered; see 
quadratSy and cf. square^, a., square^, n.] I, 
tram, 1. To make square; form with four 
equal sides and four rigtit angles: as, to square 
a block; specifically {milit,), to form into a 
square. 

Squared in full legion (such command we had). 

dfiiton, P. L., vUi. 232. 

2. To shape by reducing accurately to right 
angles and straight lines. 

As tt the carpenter before he began to square his timber 
would make his squire crooked. 

Puttertham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 129. 

Having with his shears squared^ i, e. cut off at right ati- 
ffles, the rough outer edge of two adjoining sides of each 
board. Ure, Diet.. 1. 421 . 

3. To reduce to any given measure or standard ; 
mold; adjust; regulate; accommodate; fit. 

stubborn critics, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to square the general sex 
By Cressid’s rule. Shak., T. and C., v. 2. 132. 

Why needs Bordello square his course 
By any known example? lirmvnin^f, Bordello. 

4. In octroi,, to hold a quartile position in rela- 
tion to. 

Mars was on Uie cusp of the meridian, squaring the as- 
cendant, and in zodiacal square to the M(K)n. 

Zadkiel, Gram, of Astrol., p. 394. 

5. To balance; counterbalance; make even, so 
as to leave no difference or balance ; settle : as, 
to square accounts. 

I hope, I say, both being put together may square out 
the most eminent of the ancient gcntiw in some tolerable 
proportion. Fuller ^ Worthies, I. xv. 

They square up their bills with the importers either with 
the articles themselves or with the money they receive for 
tiiein, and lay in their new stock of goods. 

Tlie Century, XL. 317. 

6. To make angular; bring to an angular posi- 
tion. 

With that I . . . planted myself side by side with Mr. 
Drummle, my shoulders squared and my back to the fire. 

Dvekens, Great Expectations, xliil. 
He again squared his elbows over his writing. 

if. L. Stevenson, An I nland Voyage, Epil. 

7. In math,f to multiply (a number or quantity) 
by itself. — 8. To form into a polygon: a loose 
use of the word. 

Summe bon 6 squared, summe 4 squared, and summe 3, ns 
nature schapethe hem. MaiidevUle, Traveli^ p. ItH). 

9. To make square or ‘‘all right”: “fix” — 
that is, to make a corrupt bargain witn ; bribe ; 
suborn : as, to square a subordinate before at- 
tempting a fraud. [Slang.] 

The horses ho had "nobbled,” the Jockeys ** squared," 
the owners “hocussed.” J^ver, Davenport Dunn, xi. 

How D was squared, and what he got for his not very 

valuable complicity in these transactions, dues not appear. 

Eusdey, Bop. Sci. Mo., XXXV. 609. 

10. To find the equivalent of in square mea- 
sure ; also, to describe a square equivalent to. 
—To square OUtt, to arrange ; lay out 

Mason, 

Advance your Pickaxe, whilst the Carpenter squares out 
Our new work. Brome, The Queens Exchange, v. 

To square the circle. See problem of Vie quadrature, 
under quadrature.— -To square the course (naut.), to lay 
out the course.— To square the deadeyes (nautx to 
get the deadeyes In the same horizontal lino. —To square 
the ratlines (naut,), to get the ratlines horizontm and 
parallel to one another.— To square the yards (naut), 
to lay the yards at right angles with the vossers keel by 
n»eans of the braces, at the same time bringing them to a 
no^ntal position by means of the lifts. 

Iu,intran8, 1. To accord; am'ee; fit: as, his 
opinions do not square with mine. 

He [the Duke] could never square well with his Emi- 
nency the Cardinal. H&weU, Letters, I. vl. 46. 

There is no church whose every part so squares unto my 
conscience. Sir T, Browne, Rellgio Medici, i. 6. 

Jjo works shall find acceptance in that day . . . 

That square not truly with the Scripture plan. 

Coujper, Charity, 1. 659. 

2t. To quarrel; wrangle; take opposing sides. 

'li*®** h® ga-v® tne the bishopric of Winchester, he 
sam he had often squared with me, but be loved me never 
the worse. StcdeTFrials, Gardiner, 6 Edw. VI., an. 1.561. 

^ Are you such fools 

To square for this ? Shak,, Tit. And., il. 1. 100. 


8. To take the attitude of a boxer; prepare to 
spar: usually with a qualifying adverb: as, to 
square up; to square off, [Colloq.] 

" Wanted to fight the Frenchman ; “ . . . and he laughed, 
and be squared with his fists. 

7'haekeray, Pondennis, xxxvlil. 

Here Zack came in with the gloves on, squaring on the 
most approved prize-fighter principles as he advanced. 

W, Collins, Hide and Seek, 1. 12. 

4. To strut; swagger. [Obsolete or i)rov. Eng.] 

As if some curious Florentine had triekte them up to 
square it up and downe the streets before his mistresse. 

Greene, Quip for an I'pstart Courtier. (Davies.) 

To squaro away, to square the yards for the purpose of 
keeping the shig before the wind. 

square^ (skwar), adv, [< square^, ^/.] Square- 
ly ; at right angles ; without deviation or deflec- 
tion: ns, to hit a person square on the head. 

He who can sit squared on a three-legged stool, he it is 
who has the wealth and glory. 

B. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. .50. 
Fair and square, see fairi . 

square^ (skwar), w. A dialectal form of squire^. 

sqnare-btlilt (skwSr'bilt), a. Having a shape 
broad as compared with the height, and bound- 
ed by rectilinear rather than curved lines: as, 
a square-built man or ship. 

A short, square-built old fellow, with thick busby hair. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 62. 

square-capt (skwar'kap), n, A London ai>preu- 
tiee : so called from the form of his cap. 

But still she repli'd, good sir, la-bee, 

If ever I have a man, square-cap for me. 

Cleaveland, Poems (1061). (Fa res. ) 

square-cut (skwar'kut), a. Cut with scpiare 
cuffs, collar, and (broad) skirts: noting a style 
of coat in fashion in the eighteenth century. 

He was loosely dressed in a purple, square -cut coat, which 
had seen service. Frond e. Two Chiefs of Dunboy, ii. 

square-flipper (skwar'fiip'^fu’), n. The boarded 
seal, Eriguathm barhatus. 

square-framed (skwar'framd), a. In pinrrq, 
having all the angles of its stiles, rails, and 
mountings square without being molded: ap- 
plied to framing. 

squarehead (skwar'hed), n. Originally, a fr(‘e 
emigrant; now, a German ora Hcandiuavian. 
[81ahg, Australia.] 

square-headed (skwar'hed"od), a, (hit off at 
nght angles above, as an opening or .a figure 
with upright parallel sides; especially, noting 
a window or a door so formed, as distinguished 
from one that is round-headed or arched, or 
otherwise formed. 

The outer range, which is wonderfully perfect, .vbilc 
the inner arrangements arc fearfully ruined, consists, on 
the side towards the town, of two rows of arches, Mith a 
third story with square-headed openings above them. 

K A. Freeman, Venice, p. 117. 

square-leg (skwSr'leg), n. In aicket, a fielder 
who stands some distance to the batsman’s left, 
nearly opposite the wicket, to stop balls tluit 
may be hit square across the field. 

squarely (skwar'li), adv. l. In a square form : 
as, squarely built. — 2. In a square manner, 
(a) Honestly ; fairly : as, to deal squarely, (b) Directly ; 
roundly ; positively ; absolutely ; as, to J«nii issue squarely. 
^t) Equally ; evenly ; justly. 

3. In sool.y rectangularly or peiqiendicularly to 
a part or margin : as, squarely truncate ; squa re- 
ly deflexed. 

squaremau (skwar 'man), V,; pi. squaremen 
(-men). A workman who uses the square; a 
carpenter. [Scotch.] 

The squareman follow’d I’ the raw. 

And sync the weavers. 

Mayne, Siller Gun, p. 22. (Jamieson.) 

squareness (skwar'nes), «. The state or quality 
of being square, in any sense. 

Squarer (skwar'^r), w. [< square^ + -crl.] 1. 
One who squares: as, a squarer ol the circle. 
— 2t. One who quarrels; a contentious, irasci- 
ble fellow. 

Is there no young squarer now that will make a voyage 
with him to the devil ? Shak., Mu«jh Ado, i. 1. 82. 

3, One who spars ; a boxer. [Colloq.] 

square-rigged (skwar'rigd), a. Naut.y having 
the principal sails extended by yards slung to 
the masts by the middle, and not by gaffs, 
booms, or lateen yards. Thus, a ship, a bark, 
and a brig are square-j'igged vessels. 8oe cut 
under ship. 

squaresail (skwar'sal), n. A sail horizontally 
extended on a yard slung to the mast by the 
middle, as distinguished from other sails which 
are extended obliquely; specifically, a square 
sail occasionally carried on the mast of a sloop, 
or the foremast of a schooner-rigged vessel, 
bent to a yard called the squaresail-yard. 


square-set (skwgr'set), a. Same as square-buUU 
square-shouldered (BkwSr'shoHd^jrd), a. Hav- 
ing high and broad shoulders, not sloping, and 
well braced back, so as to be straigfit acrosa 
the back: the opposite of round-shouldered. 
square-spot (skwar 'spot), a. and n. 1. o. 
Square-spotted, as a moth : as, the square-spot 
dart ; the square-spot rustic : a British collec- 
tors^ use. 

n, u. A square-spotted moth, as the geome- 
trid Tephrosia cousonana, 
square-spotted (skwar'spot^'ed), a. Having 
squaro spots : used speciiically by British col- 
lectors to note various moths. Also square^ 
spot, 

square-stem (skwSr'stf'rn), n. A boat with a 
square stem ; a Huron. 

The boats from Kenosha to Sheboygan are called square- 
stern. J. W. Milner. 

Square-Stemed (skwar' Stemd), a. Having a 
square stern: noting small boats or vessels, 
square-toed (skwar 'tod), a. l. Having the 
toes square. 

His clerical black gaiters, his somewhat sliort, strapless 
trowsers, and his square toed shoes. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xvL 

2. Formal; precise; finical; punctilious; prim. 
[Rare.] 

Have we not almost all learnt these expressions of olif 
foozles, and uttered them ourselves when in the square- 
toed state ? Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, xU 

square-toes (skwar'toz), n, A precise, formal, 
old-fashioned personage. 

I liave heard of an old square-toes of sixty who learned, 
by study and intense application, very satisfactorily to* 
dance. Tha^eray, rhillp, xv. 

squaring (skwar'ing), w. [Verbal n. of squarely 
r.] The act of making square, 
squaring-boards (skwar 'ing-bordz), u. pL 
Thick planks of seasoned wood truly squared, 
used by bookbinders for cutting boards for 
single book-covers, or for the square cutting of 
paper with rough ed^es. 

squaring-plow (skwar'ing-plou), n. In boo/c- 
hinding, a hand-tool used to trim the edges of 
books. 

squaring-sbears (skwar'ing-sherz), n.sivg. and 
pi, 1. In sheet-metal tvork, a machine for cut- 
ting and tracing sheets of tin-plate. It has an 
adjustable table with a scale and ga^e. — 2.. 
In bookbinding, a pivoted knife for trimming" 
the edges of piles of paper or book-sheets, 
squarrose (skwar'os), a. [< JiL. ^squarrosus,. 
given in Festus as an adj. applied to persons^ 
whoso skin scales oil' from imcleanliness; prob. 
an error for sqnamosus, scaly, scurfy: see squa- 
mosr.'] 1. In bot., rough with spreading pro- 
cesses; thickly set with divergent or recurved, 
commonly rigid, bracts or leaves, as the in- 
volucres of various Compo.sitm nnd the stems of 
some mosses; of leaves, bracts, etc., so disposed 
as to form a squarrose surface. Also squarrous. 
— 2. In cw((>?w.,laciniate and prominent: noting 
a margin with many long thin projections di- 
vided by deep .incisions, the fringe-like edge so 
formed being elevated. 

squarrous (sKwar'us), a, [< LL. ^squarrosus : 
Hoe squarrose.'] 1. In bot., same squarrosi\ 
1. — 2. In entom., irregularly covered with 
scales, which stand np from the surface at va- 
rious angles, resembling scurf, 
squarrulose (skwar'^i-lOs), a. [Dim. of squar- 
rose.] In hot.y somewhat squarrose; nnely 
squarrose. 

squarson (skwar'sn), 77. [< squ(ire) 4- {p)nr- 
son.] One who is at tlie same time a lauded 
proprietor and a beiu'fieed clergyman. [Ludi- 
crous, Eng.] 

The death has lately oei urred of Rev. W. H. Hoare, of 
Oakileld, Subhcx . . - Mr. Hoare, It is said, was (he origi- 
nal of the well -known expression, invented by Bishop Wll- 
* which lie meant a landed jirtiprie- 


berforee. Squarson, by 
tor in holy orders. 


Living Church, Aug. 26, 1888. 


He iield the sacrosanct position of a squarson, being at 
once Squire and I’arson of the parish of Little Weiitley. 

A. Lang, Mark of Cain, ix. 

Squarsonage (skwar'sqn-aj), n. [ < .squarson + 
-age.] Tlic residence* of one wlio is at once 
squire and parson. [Ludicrous, Eng.] 

She left the gray old sqttarsonaye and went to London. 

A. hang, Mark of Cain, ix. 

squash^ (skwosh), r. [An altered form, con- 
formed to the related quash, of what would 
]>ro]). bo ^squaiehy < ME. sqiiaeehen, squaehen, 
sivarchrn, < OB’, esqnarhicr, escaehier, escaeiery 
(usquacher, esr.achcr, rcaeher, crush; cf, 
acaehar, agavhar^ Pg. agachar, aeaqapary refl., 
squat, cower; < L. ex-, out (or in 8p. Pg. C 



U to), 4* ooaotare (ML. *ooaetia/re\f con- 
strain, force, freq. of eogcre (m» eoactu8)f con- 
strain, force : see cogent Of. quashX, and see 
equate qaafi,] I. tram. To crush; smash: 
beat or press into pulp or a flat mass. [Colloq. J 

One of the reapers, approaching, . . . made me appre- 
hend that with the next st^ I should be tqwuihed to death 
under his foot. Gulliver’s Travels, 11. 1. 

II. intrana. To splash; make a splashing 
sound. [Prov. or colloq.] 

Wet through and through ; with her feet squelching and 
§quaahinff in her shoes whenever she moved. 

Dicksna^ Hard Times, xi. 
Sij^ashl (skwosh), n. [< squash^, vJ] 1. Bome- 
thing soft and easily crushed ; something un- 
ripe and soft ; especially, an unripe pea-pod. 

Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a 
boy ; as a tquash is before ’tis a peascod. 

.VAu*., T. N., 1. B. 106. 

2. Something that has been crushed into a 
soft mass. 

It seemed churlish to pass him by without a sign, espe- 
cially as he took otf his squmh of a hat to me. 

Uarp&r's May., LXXVIII. 80. 

3. A sudden fall of a heav)^ soft body ; a shock 
of soft bodies. 

My fall was stopped by a terrible squash, that sounded 
loader to my ears than the cataract of Niagara. 

Suriifl, Gulliver's Travel)^ 11. 7. 
Lemon squash. See Umon-squash. 
squash^ (skwosh), n. [An abbr. of squanter- 
squashy squonter-squashy < Amor. Ind. askuta- 
squash; asquash, pi. of asqy raw, green.] The 
fruit of an annual plant of the gourd kind, be- 
longing to one of several species of the genus 
Cucurbhta; also, the plant itself. The very numer- 
ous and divergent varieties of the cultivated squash are re- 
duced by good authority to tliree species — C, maasima, the 
great or winter stiiiash ; (7. P«po, including the pumpkin 
and also a largo part of the ordinary sciuashes ; and C. rnos- 
thata, the musky, China, or Barhary squash. The last has 
a club-shaped, pear-shaped, or long cylindrical fruit with 
a glaucous-whitish surface. Tlie other squashes may for 
practical pui'poscs he divided into summer and winter 
Kinds. Among the latter is the C. maxitna, of which the 
fruit is spheroidal in form and often of great size, some- 
times weighing 240 pounds. A variety of this is the crowned 
or turban squash, wliose fruit has a circular projection at 
the top, the mark of the adherent calyx-tube. Other 
winter squashes are of moderate size, and commonly either 
narrowea toward the base into aneck which in the ** crook- 
necks " is curved to one side, or egg-shaped and pointed 
at the ends, as in the (Boston) marrow, long a standard in 
America, or the still belter Hubbard sciuo^. The winter 
squash nan bo preserved through the season. The sum- 
mer squash has a very short vine, hence sometimes called 
btuth-squoah. Its fruit is smaller, and is either a crook- 
neck or depressed in form, somewhat hemispherical with 
a scii^opeif border (mesiimin ) ; It is colored yellow, white, 
green, or fn*eeii ana white. Squashes are more grown in 
America than elsewhere, but also, espeoiully the winter 
squashes, in continental Europe, uiid generally in tem- 
perate and tropical climates. In Groat Britain the only 
ordinary squash is the vegetable marrow (see marrow ^ ), or 
sucoade gourd. Ttie summer squash is eaten before ma- 
turity, prepared by boiling. The winter squash Is boiled 
or roasted ; in France and the East It is largely used In 
soups and ragouts, in America often made into pies. It is 
also used as food for animals. 

AskAtasquash, their Vino-apple, Which the English, 
from them, call Squeshes. 

Roger WUliwm, Key to Lang, of America (ed. 1648), xvi. 

[(Rhode Isl. Hoc. Goll.). 

Squashiuf, but more truly equonterequashee; a kiud of 
mellon, or rather gourd. 

Joseeign, N. E. Rarities (1672), Amer. Antiq. Soc., IV. 198. 
squash^ (skwosh), n. [Abbr. of musquash (like 
0 fK>w- from racoon, or possum from opossum),^ 
The musquash or muskrat^ Fiber sibethicus. 

The smell ot our weasels, and ermines, and polecats is 
fragrance itself when compared to that of the tquash and 
the skink. QtA^nUh, Hist. F«arth (ed. 1822), III. 94. 

8qua8ll4>eetle (skwosh'be^tl), n. The striped 
cucumber-beetle, vittata, or a similar 
species, wliieh feeds upon the squash aud re- 
lated plants. Bhe IHahrotica. 
aquash-borer (skwosh 'bor^^r), n. The larva 
of an BBgerian or sesiid motl), Trochilium cucur- 
hitSBy which bores the stems of squashes in the 
United States, 

squash-bug (skwosh'bug), n. An ill-smelling 
heteropterous insect, Anasa 
tristiSj of the family Coreidm, 
found commonly on the squash 
and other cnonrbitaceous 
plants in North America. There 
are one or two annual generations, 
and the bug hibernates as an adult 
Throughout its life it feeds upon 
' Is a 
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■atUUdlllWSB (dcwosb'i-ne*), n. The state of 
being squashy, soft, or miry. [Colloq.] 

Give a trifle of strength and austerity to the aquoMhinste 
of our friend's poetry. 

Landor, Imag. Oonv., Southey and Porson, It. 
squasb-melon (skwosh^meFon), n. Same as 
squash^, 

squash-vine (skwosh 'vin), n. The squash. See 
squash^, 

squashy (skwosh'i). a. •[< squashX + -yi.] Soft 
and wet; miry; muady; pulpy; mushy; watery. 
George Eliot, Mr. Gilnl, xxi. [Colloq.] 
squaii (skwot), t;.; pret. and pp. squatted or 
squat, ppr. squatting, [< ME. squatten, sqwatten, 
< OP. esquatir, press down, lay flat, crush, < es- 
(< L. ex-) 4* quatir, quattir, press down, = It. 
quattare, lie close, squat, < L. coactare, press 
together, constrain, force: see quat^, and cf. 
squash^ I. tram, 1. To lay flat; flatten; 
crush; bruise. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

The foundementis of hillis ben togidlr smyten and equaL 
Wydif, 2 KI. [2 Ss 


nmoh like the golden plover (eoejgMwr) In nlmiiige; in 
ohanges of plumege with season, and ta halms; hut It Is 




ttie leaves of these plants, aud 
noted pest 

squasher (skwosh'^^r), n. [< 
squash^ 4- -eri.] One who or 
that which squashes. [Col- 
loq.] 

squash^gourd (skwosh 'gord), n. Same as 
squash!^. 


Squash-bug {Ana- 
tet tristis\ natural 


Sam.] xxii. 8. 
And you take me so near the net again, 

I '11 give you leave to squat mo. 

Middmm, No Wit like a Woman's, L 8. 

2. To compress. Ilallmell, [Prov. Eng.] — 8. 
To make quiet. Compare sqmtUnf/-pilL [Prov. 
Eng.] — 4t. To quash; annul. 

King Edward the second [said] . . . that although lawes 
were squatted in warre, yet notwithstanding they ought 
to he rcuiue<l in peace. 

«Siear*i/tur«f,Descrip.of Ireland,iii. (Holinshed's Chron.,1.). 
6. To put or set on the buttocks; cause to 
cower or crouch close to the ground: used re- 
flexivoly. 

He . . . down, with his legs twist- 

ed under him. 

Marryat, Pacha of Many Tales, the Water-Carrier, 
n. intrans. 1. To sit close to the ground; 
crouch ; cower : said of animals ; sit down upon 
the buttocks with the knees drawn up or with 
the legs crossed ; said of a human being : as, 
to squat down on one^s hams. 

The hare now, after having squatted two or three times, 
and been put up again os often, came still nearer. 

Budyell, Spectator, No. It6. 

2. To settle on land, especially public or new 
lands, without any title or right: as, to squat 
upon a piece of common. See squatter^ , 

The losel Yankees of (Connecticut, those swapping, bar- 
gaining, squattiny enemies of the Mauhattoes, made a 
daring inroad into this neighborhood, and founded a col- 
ony called Westchester. Irving, Wolfert's Roost, i. 

3. To settle by the stem, as a boat. Qual- 
trough, 

Sqnat^ (skwot), a, [Pp. of squatty v.] 1. Flat- 
tened ; hence, short and thick, like the figure 
of an animal squatting. 

A equat figure, a harsh, parrot-like voice, and a system- 
atically high head-dress. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, v. 
2. Sitting close to the ground ; crouched; cow- 
ering; sitting on the buttocks with the knees 
drawn up or with the legs crossed. 

Him there they found, 

SgiuU like a toad, close at the ear of Eve. 

MUUm, P. L., iv. 800. 

Squat^ (skwot), n. [< sqnat^, r, ; in defs. 3 and 

4. < squatty «.] If. A bruise caused by a fall. 

Braises, squats, and falls. Herbert. {Johnson.) 

Neer or at the salt-worke there growes a plant they call 

squatmore, and hath wondcrfull vertue fora sauatt; it 
hath a roote like a little carrat ; 1 doe not heore it is taken 
notice of by any herbalist. 

Aubrey's MS. Wilts, p. 127. {HaUimll.) 

In our Western language squat is a bruise. 

Auhrey*s Wilts, Royal Hoc. MS., p. 127. {HaUiwell.) 

2. The posture of one who or that which squats. 

One [hare] runneth so fast you will neuer catch hir, the 
other is so at the squat yon. can neuer flnde hir. 

Ijyly, Euphues and his England, p. 421. 
And every child hates Shylock, though his soul 
Still Bits at squat, and peeps not from its hole. 

Pope, Moral Essays, L 66. 

8. A short, stout person. [Colloq.] — 4. A 
small mass or bunch of ore in a vein. [Corn- 
wall, Eng.] 

squat^ (skwot), V, [< Dan. sqvatte, splash, 
spurt : see squander, stva t^, swatter , ] To splash. 
[F^ov. Eng.] 

squat^ (skwot), n, [< NL. Squatina,"] The 
angel-flsh, SquaUna angelus, 

Sq^tarola (skwfir-tar'6-l&), n, [NL. (Cuvier, 
1 b 17), X It. dial*. (Venetian) squatarola, the 
Swiss plover.] A genus of true plovers which 
have four toes. The only species is S. hdvetiea. tor- 
merly Tringa squatarola, the common Swiss, gray, black- 
bellied, or bullnead plover, found in most parts of the 
world, and having fifty or more technical names. It is 




Swiss or Black-bellied Plover {Squatarola Helvetica), 
in full plumage. 

larger and stouter, and may be distinguished at a glance 
by the small though evident hind toe, no trace of which 
appears in any species of Charadrius proper. 

sguatarole, squaterole (skwat>-rdl, -e-rol), n. 
[< Squatarola,"] The gray or Swiss plover, 
Squatarola helvetica. 

Sonatina (skwat'i-nji), n, [NL. (Dum^ril, 1806, 
after Aldrovandi), <’*L. squatina, a skate, dim. 
< squatusy a skate, an angel-flsh.] The only 
genus of Squatinidm, represented in most seas. 
S, angelus fe the angel-snark, angel-flsh, monk- 
fish, or squat. See cuts under angel-fish aud 
pterygium, 

SqnatmidSB (skwa-tin'i-de), n,pl, [NL.,< Squa- 
tina 4- •‘idse.] A* family of somewhat raydike 
anarthrous sharks, represented by the genus 
Squatina, These fishes inhabit most seas, and are ot 
singular aspect, having a broad flat body with very large 
horizontal pectoral fins separated from the body by a nar- 
rowed part, two small dorsals, large vontrals, a small cau- 
dal, and no anal. The body is depressed, the mouth is 
anterior, and the teeth are conical. The family is also 
called lihinidee, and the suborder Rkinee is represented 
by this family uone. 

squal^oid (skwaiM-noid ), a, and n, [< SquaUna 
4* -oid.] 1. a. Of or liertaining to the Squa- 
Unidm, 

n. n. A shark of the family SquaUnidse, 

squatmoret, U. [Apimr. < squaG, n,, a bruise, 
+ more*^y a plant.] The horned poppy, Olau- 
cium fiavum ( G , luteum). See th e second quota- 
tion under squat^, w., 1. Britten and Holland, 
[Prov. Eng,] 

squat-sni^ (skwot'snip), n. Same as kvieker, 

squat-tag (skwot'tag), n. A game of tag in 
which a player cannot be touched or tagged 
while squatting. 

squattage (skwot'aj), n, [< sqaat^ 4- -age.] 
Laud leased from the government for a term of 
years. [Australia.] 

squatter^ (skwot'6r), n, [< squat^ 4- -crl.] 1. 
One who or that which squats. — 2. One who 
settles on now land, particularly on public 
land, without a title. [U. S.] 

The place where we made fast was a wooding station, 
owned by what is called a Squatter, a person who, without 
any title to the land, or leave asked or granted, squats him- 
self down and declares himself the lord and master of the 
soil for the time being. R. HaU, Travels in N. A., II. 297. 

Hence — 3. One who or that which assumes 
domiciliary rights without a title. 

The country people disliked the strangers, suspected the 
traders, detested the heretics, and abhorred the sacrile 
gious squatters in the site of pristine piety and charity. 

R. W. Dixon, Mist. Church of Eng., xvit 

4. One who obtains from the government a 
right of pasturage on moderate terms; also 
any stock-owner. [Australia.] 

Squatters, men who rent vast tracts of land from Govern 
meut for the depasturing ot their flocks, at an almost nom 
inal sum, subject to a tax of so much a head on their sheep 
and cattle. H. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, xlviil. 

5. In omith,, same as Squatter sover- 

eignty. See popular eovereignty, under popular. 

squatter^ (skwot'dr), v, i, [A var. of swatter 
foeq. of swat: see swat^^ and of. squander 
sqmP.] To plunge into or through water. 
[Scotch and prov. Eng.] 

Amang the springs, 

Awa' ye squatter’d, like a drake, 

On whistling wings. 

Rums, Address to the De’il. 

A little callow gosling squattering out ot bounds. 

Charlotte Bronte, Vlllette, xxv. 


sqnattinff-pill (skwot'ing-pil), n. An opiate 
pill; a pul adapted to squat or quiet a patient. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

squattle (wcwot'l), v, i, [Freq. of squafl-,] To 
settle down ; squat. [Scotch.] 

Swith, in some beggar's haffet smtatttei 
There ye may creep, and tprswl, and aprattle. 

Bums, To a Louse, 
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Ba»tfcOCraCF(8lKWot-ok'rft^ \¥ot^8awiU 
teraoraeyf < scmatier^ -f -ocraey as in aryttoe- 
racy* eto.] 11%e squatters of Australia oolleo- 
tivexy; the rieh squatters who are interested 
in pastoral property. [Slang, Australia.] 

The bloftted mtaetoeroev representi Auetnlian Con- 
semtism. Jfrs. CrnipbeU-'Pmtd, The Head-Station, p. 86. 

squatty (skwot'i), a. [< squat^ 4* -^l.] Squat ; 
^ort and thick; dumpy ; low-set. 

A few yards away stood another abort, Bquatty hem- 
lock, and! said my oees ought to be there. 

Burroughi, Pepacton, ill. 

squaw (skwft), n, [Formerly also gqua ; < Mass. 
Ind. aqua, eahquaj Narragansett aqudwSf Cree 
iskwew; Delaware ochqueuy Jchqueuy a woman, 
sciuaw, in comp, female.] A female American 
Indian : an American Indian woman. 
squaw-Derry (skwd'ber^i), n. Same as squaw- 
Tmcklebt:rry, 

squaw-duck (skwaMuk), n. See duck^, 
squaw-hucklebeny (8kwfi;'huk^l-ber-i), «. The 
aeerbeiTv, Vaccinium stamineuniy a neat low 
bush of the eastern United States, with scarcely 
edible fruit, but with pretty racomed flowers 
having white recurved corolla and projecting 
yellow stamens. 

squawk (skw^ik), v. i, [A var. of squeak, per- 
haps affected by squall^^ To cry with a loud 
harsh voice ; make a loud outcry, as a duck or 
other fowl when frightened. 

Your peacock perch, pet post, 

To strut and spread the tail and squawk upon. 

Browning. 

squawk (skw&k), n, [< squawk, r.] 1. A loud, 
harsh squeak or squall. 

Gerai'd gave a little squawk, and put his fingers in his 
ears. C. Beade, Cloister and Hearth, xxvi. (Davies.) 

2. The American night-heron : same as quawk. 
squawk-duck (skwdkMuk), n. The bimacu- 
lated duck. See Umaculate, [Prov. Eng.] 
squawker (skwd'k6r), w. squawk + 

<.)ne who or that which squawks. Specifically —(a) 
A duck-call. Sportsman's Gazetteer, (b) A U>y consisting 
of a rubber hag tied to one end of a tube which contains 
a tongue-piece or reed. 

squawking-thrush (skw4'king-thrush), n. The 
mistlethrush. [Prov. Eng.] 
squawlt, An obsolete spelling of squall^, 
squaw-xuaxi (skwd.^man), n. A white man who 
has married a squaw, and has become more or 
less identified with the Indians and their mode 
of life ; so called in contempt. [Western U. 8.] 

Nowadays those who live among and intermany with 
the Indians are looked down upon by the other frontiers- 
men, who contemptuously term them squawmen. 

T. RooseveU, The Century, XXXVI. 832. 

squaw-mint (skwd'mint), n. The American 
pennyroyal, Hedeoma pulegioidvs. [Karo.] 
squawroot (Skwfi»'rot), n. 1. A leafless fleshy 
plant, Conopholis Americana, of the Orobamha- 
vese, found in the eastern United 
States. It grows from 3 to 6 inches 
high, with the thickness of a man’s 
thumb, and is covered with fieshy 
scales having the flowers In their 
axils, at length becoming hard. It is 
more or less root- parasitic, and occurs 
iu clusters among fallen leaves in oak- 
woods. Also cancer-root. 

2. Rarely, the blue cohosh, 

Caulophyllum thalictroides. 
squaw-vine (skw&'vin), w. The 
partridge-berry, MitchelUi re- 
pens, [Rare.] 

squaw-weed (skw^'wed), n. 
name as golden ragwort (which 
see, under ragwort). 
squeak (skwek),i;. [E. dial, also 
sweak ; < 8w. aqvdka, croak, 

= Norw. akvaka, cackle, 

= loel. skvakka, sound like 
water shaken 
ill a bottle ; an 
imitative word, 
parallel to simi- 
lar forms with- 
out initial a — 



Squawroot UZonapholis AmeriraMa), 
parasitic on the root of oak. 


namely, 8w. qvdka = Dan. qvakka, croak, quack, 
= Icel. kvaka, twitter, chatter, etc. : see quack^. 
Of. aquawk."] I. intrans. 1. To utter a short, 
sharp, shrill cry, as a pig or a rat ; make a sharp 
noise, as a pipe or fife, a wheel or hinge that 
needs oiling, or the sole of a boot. 

The sheeted dead 

md squeak and gibber in-the Boman streets. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 1. 116. 

^ide, 'Us known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak. 

k JJwticr, Hudlbras, I. L 62. 
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0. To break silence or secrecy; speak out; turn 
informer; ‘^squeaP^; peach. [Slang,] 

If he be obstinate, put a civil question to him upon the 
rack, and he squeaks,! warrant him. 

Dryden, Hon Sebastian, iv. 8. 

** She was attheKaimof Derncleugh, atVanbeest Brown’s 
last wake, as they call it.” . . . i‘That ’s another breaker 
ahead, Captain ! "Will she not squeak, think ye ? ” 

Scott, Guy Mannorlng, xxxiv. 
3. To shirk an obligation, as the payment of a 
debt. [Slang.] 

n. trans. To utter with a squeak, or in a 
squeaking tone. 

And that for any thing in Nature, 

Figs might squeak Love-Gdes, Hogs bark Satyr. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd. 

BQUeak (skwek), n. [< squeak, v.] A idiort, 
^arp, shrill cry, such us that uttered by pigs or 
mice, or made by a wheel or the bingo of a door 
when dry. 

With many a deadly grunt and doleful squeak. 

Dryden, Cock and Kox, 1. 732. 

There chanced to he a coquette in the consort, . . . with 
a great many skittish notes Land] affected ^ueaks. 

Addwon, Tatler, No. 157. 
A squeak, or a narrow squeakjin escape by the mer- 
est chance. [CoUoq. or slang.] — Bubble and squeak. 
See bubble^. 

squeaker (skwe'k^r), n. [< squeak + -eri.] 1. 
Ono who or that which squeaks. 

Mimical squeakers and hellowers. 

Echard, On Axis, to Conteiupt of Clexgy, p. 137. (Latham.) 

2. A yoim^ bird, as a pigeon, partridge, or 
quail; a chirper; a peeper; a squealer. 

Mr. Campbell succeeded in bagging 220 grouse by even- 
iug ; every squeaker was, however, counted. 

W. IF. Greener, Tlie Gun, p. 535. 

3. An Australian crow-shrike of the genus 
Strepera, as S. euneicauda (oftener called aua- 
phonens\H, after Temminck, 1824, a specific name 
antedated by the one given by Vieillot in 1818), 
mostlv of a grayish color, 19 inches long: so 
called from its cries. — 4. One who confesses, 
or turns informer. [Blang.] 

squeakily (skwe'ki-li), adv. [< squeaky + 

With a tnin, squeaky voice : as, t o sing squenk- 
ih/. 

squeakingly (skwe'king-li), adv. In a squeak- 
ing manner; with a squeaky voice ; squeak lly. 

squeaklet (skwek'lot), n. [< squeak + -lei.] 
A little squeak. [Affected.] 

Vehement shrew-mouse squeaklets. 

Carlyle, Mlsc., III. 40. (Dairies ) 

squeaky (sk we 'ki), a. [< squeak + -yi.'J Squeak- 
ing ; inclined to squeak. 

squeaU (skwel), r. i. [< ME. squek n, < Bw. dial. 
sqvdla = Norw. skvella, squall, squeal ; a v ai . of 
squall^, < Icel. skvala, squall: see squalV^.] 1. 
To utter a sharp, shrill cry, or a succession of 
such cries, as expressive of pain, fear, anger, 
impatience, (eagerness, or the like. 

She pinched mo, and called me a squealing chit. SMe. 

This child began to sqwal about his mother, having 
been petted hitherto and wont to get all ho wanted l).v 
raising his voice but a little. 

H. D. Blackmvre, Lonm Doono, Ixix. 

2. To turn informer; peach; ^^squeak.^^ [Slang.] 

The first step of a prosecuting attorney, in uttackiiig a 
criminal conspiracy, fa to spread abroad the riinioi' that 
this, tliat, or the other confederate in about to squeal; he 
knows that It will bo but a few days before one or more 
of the rogues will hurry to his ofllee to anticipate the 
traitors by turning State’s evidence. 

The Century, X XX V. 640. 

SqueaU (skwel), w. [< squeal^, r.] A shrill, 
^arp cry, more or less prolorigeil. 

Ills lengthen’d chin, his turn'd-up snout. 

His eldritcii squeal and gestures. 

Burns, Holy Fair. 

squeaP (skwel), a. [Origin obscure.] Infirm ; 
weak. [I’rov. Eng.] 

'riiat he was weak, and ould, and squeal, 

And celdoiii made a hearty meal. 

Woleot (Peter Pindar), Works (od. 1794), I. 286. (ffaUiwell.) 

sqUBaler (skwe'ler), n. [< squeal^ 4* -crX.] 1. 
One who or that which .squeals. — 2. One of sev- 
eral birds, (a) A young pigeon ; a squab ; a wiueaker. 
See cut under squab. 

When ready to leave the nest and face the world for it- 
self, it ia young pigeonl is a squealer, or, in market par- 
lance, a squab. The Century, XXXII. 100. 

(b) The Eui-opean swift, Cyprus aygis. Also jaetk-squealer. 


screecher. (e) 'JChe Anxerican golden plover, Charadrius 
dominicus. F. C. Brmme. JPlymouth, Mass. 1 (d) The 
harlequin duck. O. Trumbull, 1888. [Maine. 1 
Squeamf (skwem), v. i. [A back-formation, < 
squeamish.] To be squeamish. [Rare.] 

Tliis threat is to the fools that squeam 
At every tiling of good esteem. 

C. Snutri, tr. of Phiedrus (1766), p. 145. 

squeamish (skwe'mish), a. [Also dial, sweamish, 
swaimish ; early mod, E. squeimish, squemish; 


■queeie 

a later form (with sufflx -ishX substituted for 
orig. -ous) of squeamous : see squeamoua. The 
sense to be nauseated’ may be due in part 
to association with qualmish,] 1. Easily dis- 
gusted or nauseated; hence, fastidious; scru- 
pulous; particular; nice to excess in questions 
of propriety or taste; finical: as, a squeamish 
stomach ; squeamish notions. 

Let none other meaner person despise learning, nor . . . 
be any whit squeimish to let it be publisht vxider their 
names. PuUenham, Arte ot Eng. Poeaie, p. 17. 

The modem civilized man is squeamish about pain to a 
degree which would have seemed effeminate or worse to 
his great-grandfather. The Century, XXXVI. 688. 

2. Qualmish; slightly nauseated ; sickish: as, 
a squeamish feeling. 

The wind grew high, and we, being among the sands, 
lay at anchor; 1 began to be dizzy and squeamish. 

Pepys, Diary, 1. 4.3. 

s^Syn. 1. Dainty, Fastidious, etc. (see nice), overnice, strait- 
laced. 

squeamishly (skwe'mish-li), adv. In a squeam- 
ish or fastidious manner; with too much nice- 
ness or daintiness. 

squeamishness (skwe'mish-ues), n. The state 
or quality of being squeamish ; excessive nice- 
ness or daintiness; fastidiousness; excessive 
scrupulousness. 

squeamousf (skwe'mus), a. [E. dial, also swai- 
mous; early mod. 'Et. squemom, skoymose, < ME. 
squaimoua, squaymous, squaymose, skeymous, 
sKoymus, sweymous, disdainful, fastidious, < 
sweme, sweem, E. dial, sweam, dizziness, an at- 
tack of sickness; see sweam. The word has 
n ow taken the form squeamish. The dial . change 
of sw- to squ- (which in ME. further changes to 
sk-) occurs in many words : cf . squander.] Same 
us squeamish. 

Thou wert not skoymus of the maidens wombe. 

Te Deum (14th centuryX quoted in N. and Q., 4tli ser., 

(III. 181. 

But soth to say he was somdel squavmous. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale. 

Thow art not skoymose thy fantasy for to tell. 

Bale's Kyuge Johan, p. 11. (Halliwell.) 

squean^t, r. i. [A var. of squin.] To squint. 

squean^ (skwen), v. i. [Prob. imitative; cf. 
squeal^.] To fret, as the hog. Halliwell; Wright. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

squeasinesst (skwe'zi-nes), n. Queasiness; 
(luulraishness ; nausea. 

A squeasiness and rising up of the heart against any mean, 
vulgar, or mechanical condition of men. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 614. 

squeasy t (skwe ' zi ) , a. [Also squeezy ; formerly 
squeazy; a var, of queasy (with intensive s-, as 
in splash for plash squench for qtmich): see 
queasy.] Queasy; qualmish; squeamish; scru- 
pulous. 

Ills own nice and squeasy stomach, still weary of his last 


moal, puts him into a study whether he should eat of his 
boat dish or nothing. liev. T. Adams, Works, I. 4*25. 

'Phe women are few here, squeezy and formal, and little 
skilled in amusing themselves or other people. 

Gray, Letters, I. 202. 

squeege (skwej), r. and n, A dialectal foruj of 
squeeze, Mayhew, London Labour and London 
Poor, II. 530. 

squeegee (skwe'je), n. [A form of squilgee, sim- 
ulating squeege for squeeze.] 1. Nath., same 
as squilgee. — 2. In phoiog., a stout strip of soft 
rubber set longitudinal iy in a wooden back 
which serves as a handle, and beyond which 
the rubber projects, it is used for expressing moist- 
ure from paper prints, for bringing a tUni into close con- 
tact with a glass or mount, etc., and Is also made in the 
form of a roller of soft rubber, much reseinixliug a printers’ 
inking-nxller. 

squeegee (skwo'je), r. l. [< squeegee, n.] To 
treat with a squeegee or squilgee. 

A glac6 finish may easily be obtained by squei^eeing the 
washed print on a polished plate of hard rubber. 

Sci. Amor., N. 8., LX. 68. 

squeezability (skwe-za-bil'i-ti), n. [< squeeza- 
ble + -ily (see -bility).] The quality or state 
of being squeezable. Imp, Diet. 

squeezable ( skwe'za-bl), a, [< squeeze 4- -able.] 
1. (Capable or admitting of being squeezed; 
compressible. — 2. Figuratively, capable of be- 
ing constrained or coerced : as, a squeezable gov- 
eriiraent. [Colloq.] 

You aro too versatile and too squeezable; . . . yon take 
impressions too readily. 

Savage, Keuben Medlicott, 1. 9. (Davies.) 

’Phe peace-of-mind-at-any-price disposition ot that IGlad- 
stone] CJabinet had rendered it squeezable to any extent. 

Lowe, Bismarck, II. 230, 

squeeze (skwez), v.; pret. and pp. squeezed, 
ppr. squeezing. [Early mod. E. also squize, 
squise, E. dial, also sqtnzzen (also perversely 
squeege)*, with intensive s-, < ME. queisen, 
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squeeze, < AS. cwSaany ewgaan^ owUm (in oomp. 
td-cwysan, to-cwSaan), crush; cf. Sw. gvdsa^ 
squeeze, bruise; B. h/oetsen as MH0. quetzeny 
G. quetschettf G. dial, quetzen^ crush, squash, 
bruise ; MLG. quattern, qmtternf squash, bruise; 
Goth, kwistjany destroy; Lith. gaiszti^ destroy.] 

1, trans, 1, To press forcibly; subject to strong 
pressure ; exert pressure upon ; as, to squeeze a 
sponge ; hence, to bruise or crush by the apj)li- 
cation of pressure : as, to squeeze one^s fingers 
in a vise ; apply force or pressure to for the 
purpose of extracting something: as, to sqtiecze 
a lemon. 

O Phylax, spare 

My squeezed Soul, least from herself she start. 
Loose, loose the Buckle ! if the time be come 
That 1 must die, at least afford me room. 

J, Beaumont^ I’sycho, lii. 206. 
The people submit quietly when their governor squeezes 
their purses. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 151. 

The ingredients for punch were all in readiness; but 
no Olio would squeeze the oranges till he came. 

Fielditig, .loseph Andrews, i. 13. 

2. To press in sympatliy or affection, or as a 
silent indication of interest or emotion: as, to 
squeeze one’s hand. 

He is said to be the first that made love by squeezing 
the hand. SteHe^ Sx>ectator, No. 106. 


With my left hand I took her right — did she squeeze 
It? I think she did. 

TfMckeray, Fltz-Boodle Papers, Dorothea. 
8. To produce or procure by the application of 
pressure; express; extract*: usuall^y with out: 
as, to squeeze consent from an official. 

Qveise out the jus. Reliq. Antiq., T. 802. 

When day appeared, ... I began ngaine to squise out 
the matter tfroin a wound], A to uiiuoint it with a litle 
aaluo which I had. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 146. 

He fOanutc] squees'd out of the English, though now 
his subjects, not his Enemies, 72, somo say 82, thousand 
pound. Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 

They can squeeze- Bonrdeaux out of a sloe, and draw 
Champagne from an apple. Addison, Tatlcr, No. 131. 

4. To thrust forcibly ; force : with intOj or other 
similar adjunct: as, to squeeze a gown into a 
box. 

He I Webster] has not the condensing power of Shake- 
iipeare, who squeezed meaning into a phrase with an hy* 
araulic press. ^ Lowell, Study Windows, p. 318. 

Schneider had provided himself at the Qroonland ports 
with the entire costume of the Eskimo belle, and, being a 
small man, was able to squeeze biniself into the garments. 

A. W. Greely, Arctic Service, p, 176. 

6. To harass or oppress by exactions or the 
like. 

The little officers oppress the people ; the great officers 
squeeze them. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 171. 

The whole convict system is a muney«m)ikiug affair; , , . 
they all just naturally squeeze the convict. 

The Century, XL. 221. 

6. To obtain a facsimile impression of on paper, 
by means of water and nibbing or beating. See 
squeeze^ n., 3. 

But the overhang of the rock makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to squeeze satisfactorily. Athenmum, No. 3284, p. 455. 

Bqaeez6d-ln vessel, a vessel of pottery or glass whose 
form indicates that ii has lieen pressed in on opposite 
•ides, as if nipped by the fingers. It is n common form 
> In Roman glass bottles ; and many Japanese flasks of stone- 
ware also nave this sh^e. 

n. intrans. 1. To presH; press, push, or 
force one’s way through or into some tight, 
narrow, or crowded place ; pass by pressing or 
pushing. 

Many a public minister conies empty in ; but, when he 
has crammed his guts, he is fain to squeeze hard before he 
can get off. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

2. To pass (through a body) under the appli- 
cation of pressure. 

A concave sphere of gold filled with water, and sodered 
up, has, upon pressing the sphere with great force, let the 
water squeeze through it and stand all over its outside in 
multitudes of small drops like dew, without bursting ui- 
cracklng the body of the gold. 

Newton, Opticks, 11. 3, prop. 8. 

squeeze (skwez), «. [< squeeze^ r.] 1. Pres- 
sure, or an application of pressure; a hug or 
embrace; a frieudly, svmpathetie, or loving 
grasp : as, a squeeze of tlu^ hand. 

Had a very affectionate sqxmze by the hand, and a fine 
compliment in a corner. Gray, Letters, I. 2:i9. 

The Squire shook him heartily by the hand, and con- 
gratulated him on his safe arrival at Headlong Hall. The 
(locior returned the squeeze, and assured him that the 
congratulation was by no means misapplied. 

Peacock, headlong Hall, iii. 

2. Crush; crowding. 

The pair of MaeWhirters journeyed from Tours, . . . 
and, after four-and-twenly hours of squeeze in the dili- 
gence, presented themselves at nightfall at Madame 
Smolensk’s. Thackeray, Philip, xxvi. 
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8. A cast or an impression, as of an inscrip- 
tion or a coin, produced by forcing some plastic 
material into the hollows or depressions of the 
surface; especially, such a facsimile or impres- 
sion made by applying sheets of wet unsized 
paper to the object to be copied, and thorough- 
ly passing over the sheets with light blows of 
a stiff brush, so as to force the paper into every 
inequality. The paper, upon drying, hardens, yielding 
a perfect and durable negative, or reversed copy, of the 
original. This method is employed by archeologists for 
securing faithful transcripts of ancient inscriptions. 

It is to him that we owe the copies and squeezes of the 
Nabathean inscriptions. Contemporary liev., LIV. 802. 

Armed, therefore, with a stock of photographic plates, 
and with the far more essential stock of paper for making 
moulds or Mueezes from the stone, I began work on the 
temples of Thebes. Harper's Mag., LXXVIl. 297. 

saueezer (skwe'zCr), w. [< squeeze + -rri.] 1. 
One who or that which squeezes. Specifically— 
(a) In iron^uforking, a machine employed in getting the 

{ mddled ball Into shape, or shingliTig it without hammer- 
ng. (See puddling.) Bqueczers arc of two kinds, recipro- 
cating and rotary. Tiie essential feature of the recipro- 
cating form is that a movable arm or lever works against 
a corresxmnding fixed jaw, the former representing the 



Rotary Squeezer. 

a, ndped ectcntric casiuu’ ; A, rid^e<I roller. The ball of metal enters 
at t, tn the direction sbowii by the .trrow, and enierji'es at r . 

hammer, the latter the anvil, of the old method of shin- 
gling with the hammer. In the rotary squeezer the pud- 
dled ball is brought into shape by being passed between a 
cast-iron cylinder and a cylindrical casing, the former 
being placed eccentrically within the latter so that the 
distance between their surfaces gradually diminishes in 
the direction of the rotation. The ball, being introduced 
at the widest part of the opening, is canled forward and 
finally delivered at the narrower end, reduced in size and 
ready for rolling. (6) In sfteeUmetal working, a crimping* 
roaohiiio for foicitig the tops and covers of tin cans over 
the cylinders which form the sides of the cans, (e) A 
leition-squeezor. 

2. pL A kind of playing-cards in which tho face- 
value of each card is shown in tho upper left- 
hand comer, and can readily be seen by squeez- 
ing the cards slightly apart, without displaying 
the hand.— Alligator squeezer. Bame as crocodile 
squeezer.-- Crocodile squeezer, a peculiar form of squeez- 
er, having a long projecting upper jaw anned with teeth. 
It is used in the manufacture of iron, 
squeezilur (skwe'zing), n. [Verbal n. of squeeze, 
r,] 1. The act of pressing; compression. — 2. 

That which is forced out hy or as by pressure ; 
hence, oppressive exaction. 

The dregs and squeezings of the brain. 

Pxipe, Essay on Criticism, 1. 607. 

sqU66Zing-b0X (skwe'zing-boks), n. In eerant., 
a cylinder of metal, through an opening in the 
bottom of which plastic clay is forced in a 
continuous ribbon of any desired section, to 
form lugs, handles, etc. 
sqneezyt, n. See squeasy. 
squelcn (skwelch), n. (Formerly also squelsh ; 
prob. a var., with intensive prefix 8-, of E. dial. 
quelch, a blow, bang.] A crushing blow; a 
heavy fall. [Colloq. J 

But Ralpho, who had now begun 

T' adventure resuirectlop 

From heavy squelch, and hadgot up. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. IL 933. 

squelch (skwelch), r. [See squelch, n.] I. trans. 

1, To crush down; stamp on as if squeezing 
out something liquid ; put an end to. [Colloq.] 

’Sfoot, this Fat Bishop hath so overlaid me, 

Bo squelch'd and squeezed me. 

Middleton, Game at Chess, v. 3. 

Here, all about the fields, is the wild carrot. You cut 
off its head, just before it seeds, and you think yon have 
squelched it; but this is just what Nature . . . wanted 
you to do. J. Burrawjhs, The Century, XIX. 688. 

2. To disconcert ; discomfit; put down. [Col- 
loq.] 

Luke glanced shamefaced at the nosegay in his button- 
hole, and was squelched. 

J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 120. 

n. intrans. To be crushed. [Colloq.] 
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squelefi V, A Middle English form of squeal, 
gquelert, zqaelenrt, n. Middle English iorm» 

of seuUev^, scullery, 

equench (skwench), v, t, [A var., with inten- 
sive prefix 8-, of quench A To quench. Beau, 
and FI. [Obsolete or vulgar.] 
squerelf. squerrelt, squerrllt, n. Obsolete 
forms of squirrel. 

squetearae ( skwe-tSg' )« ft* (Also squetee, aqui- 
tee, squtt; of Amer. Ind. origin.] A salt-water 
BciaBuoid fish, Cynosdon regalis (formerly Ofo- 
lithus regalis), also called weakfish, sea-salmon, 
and sea-trout in common with some other mem- 
bers of the same genus, it is silvery, darker above, 
with many irregular, small, dark blotches tending to form 
oblique undulating bars. Jt is oominoti from Cape God 
southward, and is a valued food-fish. A more distinctly 
marked fish of this kind is C. muetdatus, the spotted 
■queteague, weakfish, or sea-trout of more southerly dis- 
tribution. Bee Cynosdon, and cut under weaiqish. 
sqtdb (skwib), V , ; pret. and pp. squibhed, ppr. 
squihUng. [A var. of ^squip, < ME. squimen^ 
a var. of swip (ME. swippen), move swiftly, 
sweep, dash: see swip, 8t8ip8.] I. intrans, 1. 
To move swiftly and irregularly. 

A battered unmarried beau, who squibs about from place 
to place. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixzxviii. 

2. [< squib, n., 3.] To make a slight^ shara re- 
port, like that of an exploding squib. — 3. [< 
squib, n., 4.] To resort to the use of squibs, or 
petty lampoons. 

Il, tram. 1. To throw (in or out) suddenly; 
explode. 

Thou wouldst neuer squib out any new Balt-petre 

Icstes against honest Tucca. 

Dekker, Humorous Poet (Works, ed. I’earson, I. 236). 

He [Mr. Brian Twyne] squibs in this parenthesis. 

Fuller, Hist. Cambridge University, i. § 52. 

2. [< squib, n., 4.] To attack in squibs ; lam- 
poon. 

squib (skwib), n. [< squib, r.] 1 . A ball or tube 
filled with gunpowder, sent or fired swiftly 
through the air or along the ground, exploding 
somewhat like a rocket. 


Like a Sqxtib it falls. 

Or flre-wiijgd shaft; or suiph’ry Powder Balls. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 2. 
Nor nimble squib is seen to make ofeard 
Tho gentlewomen. 

R. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, Prol. 
Ho squibs and crackers fly into the air, 

Then, only breaking with a noise, they vanish 
In stench and smoke. Ford, Broken Heart, ii. 2. 

2. A reed, rush, quill, or roll of paper filled 
with a priming of ^inpowder; a tube of some 
kind used to set off a charge of gunpowder, as 
at the bottom of a drill-hole. Also called mote, 
train, and match. — 3, A fire-cracker, espe- 
cially one broken in the middle so that when 
it is fired the charge explodes without a loud 
report. — 4. A petty lampoon; a sliort satirical 
writing or sketch holding up a person or thing 
to ridicule. 

Allowing that . . . [the play] succeeds, there are a 
hundred s^ibs flying all abroad to prove that it should not 
have succeeded. Goldsmith, Polite Learning, x. 

6t. One who writes lampoons or squibs ; a petty 
satirist; a paltry, trifling fellow. 

The squibs are those who, in the common phrase of the 
word, are called libellers, lampooners, and pamphleteers. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 88. 

6. A kind of cheap taffy, made of treacle. 

And there we had a shop, too, for lollipops and squibs. 

Hood, Lines by a Schoolboy. 

squibbisb (skwib'ish), a. [< squib + -ish^."] 
Flashy; light. T. Mace, Music’s Monument. 
{Davies.) 

BqjCdd (skwid), n. [Origin unknown.] 1. A 
kind of cuttlefish or calamary; a dibrauchiate 
cephalopod with ten arms, especially of the 
family ZoUginidm or Teuthididm, The name is 
most frequently given to the small, slender calamaries, 
a few inches long and with a caudal fin, which are much 
used as bait, but is extended (with or without a qualifying 
tenn) to many other species of different genera and fami- 
lies, some of whi4i, as the giant squids, are the largest 
of cephalopods. Bee cuts under Architmthis, calamary, 
Desmotevtnis, Loliginidie, Sepiola, and Spinila. and com- 
we those under Dibranehiata, eutUejish, and Sepia. 

2. An artificial bait or lure of metal, ivory, 
etc., used in angling or trolling for fish, often 
simply a fish-hook on the shank of which a mass 
of lead is molted in cylindrical or tapering form 

to imitate a squid (def. 1) False squids, the Loli- 

Flymg squids, the Omma«frepAfd«.— Qlant 
squids, the very large cephalopods of the genus Arehi- 
teuthis, as A . harveyi of the Atlantic coast of North Amer- 
ica, among those called devU Ash. See cut under Arehi- 
tetifAis.— IiOng-anned* squids, the Chiroteuthididm.— 
ZiOng-liimed squids, species of LoUdnidse. See cut un- 
der Bhoivfliined sqmds, species of Otn- 

mastrephes, as 0. UleoeibrosuM, common in New England 
seas and northward, and a principal source of bait 
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sflilid (8]cwid}» and pp. aquidded, ppr. 

aquidding, [< aquiat w.j To tish with a eqiiid 
or Bpoon-bait. 

sqniading (skwid^ing), n. [Verbal n.of aquid^v,] 
The act, art, or practice ot fishing with a squid, 
sttiid-fbrk (skwid'fdrk), n. An instrument 
used by fishermen in baiting with a squid. 
sqilid«hOUnd (skwid'hound), The striped- 
bass, lioecua Uneatua. See cut under baaa. 
squid-jig (skwid'jig), n. A squid-jigger, 
squid-jigger (skwid*ji^^^r), n, A device for 
catohmg squids, consisting of a number of 
hooks soldered together by the shanks so that 
the points radiate in all directions. It is dragged 
or jerked through the water, 
squid-jigffiug (skwid'jig^ing), w. The act of 
Jigging tor squids; the use of a squid-jigger; 
squidding. 

squid-thrower (skwid'thro^r), w. A device, 
on the principle of the catapult, used in trolling 
to cast a fishing-line seaward. £. IL KnighL 
squier^f, n. An obsolete spelling of aquire^. 
squier^ty w. An obsolete form of aquare^. 
squierief, n. An obsolete spelling of aquiry. 
squiggle (skwig'l), v, i,; pret. and pp. aquig- 
gledf ppr. aquiggling, [Appar. a var., with in- 
tensive prefix a-f of ^quiggle, E. dial, queegle, 
a var. of wiggle: see wiggle, \ 1. To shake a 

fluid about in the mouth with the lips closed. 
[Prov. Eng.]— 2. To move about like an eel; 
squirm; wriggle, [Colloq., U. S.] 
squilert, n. A Middle English form of sculler^, 
squilgee (skwirje), n, [Also aquiUagec^ squill- 
gee, also squeegee, squegee (see squeegeey, origin 
obscure; perhaps connected with swill, awtle, 
wash, rinse; but tho term, is not explained.] 
1. NauL: (a) An implement somewhat resem- 
bling a wooden hoe, with an edge of india-rub- 
ber or thick leather, used to scraiie the water 
from wet decks, (h) A small swab, (e) A 
becket and toggle used to confine a studding- 
sail while setting it. — 2. One of several imple- 
ments constructed like the nautical implement 
above defined (1 (a)), used for washing glass, 
in photographic work, etc. Bee squeegee, 2. 
squilgee (skwirje), v, t, r< squilgee, w.] NauL, 
to scrape (tho wet decks of a ship) with a 
squilgee. 

The waaliing. swabbing, gquUgeeing, etc. , lasts, or Is made 
to last, until eight o'clock, when breakfast is orderctl, fore 
and aft. It, U. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. KK). 

squilgee-toggle (skwil'je-tog^l), w. A toggle 
with a small line fastened to it, used to secure 
a strap round a studdingsail while being set, 
so that by pulling out the squilgee wlien the 
sail is hoisted far enough the sail is released, 
squiir (skwil), n. [< ME. squille, squylle, sqwylle, 
squyU, < OF. squille. scille, F. squille, scille = 
Bp. esquila = Pg. scilla = It. squilla, < L. squil- 
la, scilla, squill, = Or. cnctXXa, squill, perhaps 
for (as oquiv. axlvo^ for **oxt^voc), and so 

called from its splitting easily into scales, < ex>' 
Ceiv, split: see schism.^ 1. The medicinal bulb 
of Vrginea Scilla, or the 
plant itself; the officinal 
squill. See Vrginea, — 2. 

Any plant of the genus 
Scilla (which see). S. nutans 
Is commonly called bluebell, or 
wUdhyaeinth. The spring squill, 

S. verna, and the autumn squill, 

S. aiUumnalis, are small Euro- 
pean wild flowers of no great 
werit in cultivation. TJie star- 
flowered squill, S. amnena, is a 
distinct early species, the flowers 
indigo-blue with largeyellowish- 
greon ovary, less attractive than 
the species following. The early 
squill, S, bifolia, produces rich 
masses of dark-blue flowers very early In the spring. The 

, . V faaflnespe- 
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bulb or plant of the same name : see aquiU^,^ 
1, A stomatopodous crustacean of the genus 
Squilla or family Squillid/e; a mantis-shrimp or 
squill-fish. See cuts imder mantis-shrmp and 
SquilUdm, — 2f . An Insect so called from its re- 
semblance to the preceding; a mantis. Also 
called aquilUinsect, 

Bquilla (skwil'a), n, [NL. (Fabricius), < L. 
squilla, acillti, a prawn: see 8qullV2,’\ 1. The 
representative genus of Squillidw, containing 
such crustaceans as S. mantis, the common 
mantis-shrimp or locust-shrimp. The southern 
squill of the IJnited States is Coronis glahriua- 
eulfi. Bee cuts under mantis-shrimp and Squil- 
lidm. — 2. [I, e.] Same as squill^, 1. — 3f. [/. c.] 
Same as squilVL, 2. 

The Squilla, an Insect, differs but little from the fish 
Squilla. Movjet, Theater of Insects, II. xxxvli. 

Squillagee (skwiPa-je), n. Same as squilgee. 

Bquillante (skwil-tan'te), a, [It., ppr. oi'squil- 
lare, clang, ring.] In music, ringing ; belMiko 
in tone. 

Bqilill-fiall (skwil'fish), n. A squill, or some 
similar cmstacean. 

Bquillian (skwiPi-an), a, [= F. squillieu : as 
L. squilla, squill (see squill), + Of or 

pertaining to a squill ; belonging or relating to 
tho SquilUdm, 

SquillldflB (skwiri-de), n, pi. [NL., < Squilla 
-r -idm.'] A family of stomatopod crustaeeans, 

W JOV 

var 

jKXJa 





Locust bhrimp (_Sgut7/ti scabrtcautla). In loni;itU(iin.il verUc.il 
bciUciii. 

I -XX, the sMimitcs; I'-XX', their appendages, of most of whuh 
the Imsos onlyare seen. Al, alniientary c.inal : C,4)eart ; .mus, 
7,tel!ion: br. branclna.*: /, penis 

typified by the genus Squilla, to which the SUt- 
matopoda are sometimes restneted : the miiii- 
tis-sh rimps or gastrurans. The pseudogenus Alirna 
and at least two other spurious genera were naim d from 
larval fuims of this family. Other good genera than 
the type are Cvronis and Gonodactulm, Also culled SuuiL 
loidea. 

squill-insectt (skwil'in'-'sekt), n. Same as 
squilV^, 2. N. Grew. 

squillitic (skwi-lit'ik), a. [< L. squilUUrm , st U- 
liticus, < Gr, OKiXhTihoc, pertaining to tho squill : 
S(*e squill'^.'] Of, pertaining to, or obtained from 
squills. 

A decoction of this kind of worms sodden in squilliHckp 
vinegre. Holland, tr. of Bllny, xxx ,‘1. 

squimble-squamblet, adv. Same as .skimble- 
acamble. Gotgravc, 

Bquint (skwin), V. i. and L [Also squean, skecn, 
sken, also squinny, formerly squimj ; cf. squint. \ 
To squint. 

As doctors in their deepest doubts 
Stroke up theit foreheads hie ; 

Or men atnazde their sorrow floutf 
By emieanitig with the eye. 

Armin'e ItaUan Taylor atul his Hoy (lOOy). {Nares.) 

Squinancet (skwin'ans), n. Same as squin- 
ancy, 1. 


Squill {fJrgima Scilla'). 


Spanish squill, S, Hispaniaa {S. eampamdata). Is 
cles of early summer, with a strong pyramidal 
ii^e pendent usually light-blue flowers ; also called Span- 
UhUrnm. The Italian squill, /eofio®, hasps 


raceme of 


(, has pale-blue flow 
witu jDiensojv Diue stamens. The pyramidal or Teru- 
JJ*” iS. Peruviana, not from Peru, but from the 

JUedlterranean region, has pale-blue flowers with white 


the flowers veiy numerous in a regular pyramid, 
ine Siberian squill, S. Sihirioa {S. amaenula), not from 8i- 
oerla, but from southern Enssla, Is a very choice small early- 
uowering species, the blossom of a peculiar porcelain-blue. 

we all hardy except the pyramidal squill.— OhineBe 
■qum, a species of Sima; S. Chinentis, once classed as 
jygrwdiq,— Compound syrup of squill. Seo syrup. 

of squiU. See oawwwf.— Pancaratic squill, 
J^ywi®ty of the ofRcinal squiU said to be milder Tn Its 
^tion.— H^Oinan squill, the Roman hyacinth, Hyacinthus 
, once classed as SeUla, also m BfllevaUa.—WUd 

Bquui, the American wild hyacinth, or eastern camass, 
^ScOla) Frateri. 

*S[ L (skwil), n, [< L. squilla, scilla, a small 
lobster Icind, a prawn, shrimp, so 
cailed from a supposea resemblance to the 


Quinsy. 

Diseases that be verio porillous : ... to wit, the Ploii- 
resie, Squinancie. inflammation, 8han>c Feuer, or Apo- 
plexie. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, ir>77X p. 2S6. 

2, The quinsvwort. 

squinancy-berryt (skwin'an-si-bern), w. Same 
an quitisy-berrif. .... 

squinancy-wortf (ykwiu'an-si-w6rt), n. Same 
as quinsy wort. 

squincet, W. [ Early mod. squypee; var. of 
squincif, Sanm as squinancy. 

Diseases and slckenessos, as sguynors. 

Sir T. Slyot, The Governonr, iil. 22. 

squinch^ (skwiimh), n. [A var. of scmice'i.'] 
In arrh., a small arch, or a series of arches, 
corbeled ont, thrown across an angle, as iii a 
square tower to .support the side of a superim- 
posed octagon. In Western architecture it is frequent 
as performing the function of the Eastern pendentvve. 
The aijpHcation of the term may be due to the resem- 
blance of this stnieture to a corner cupboard, which was 
also called squinch or sconce. See cut in next column. 

squinch*^' (skwinch), n. A dialectal variant of 
quince. 


Squindi. 

Bquincyt, 71* [A contraction id squinancy : see 
squinancy, quinsy,^ Quinsy. 

Shall not we be suspected for the murder, 

And choke with a hempen sauincy f 

Randolph, Jealous Lovers, iii. 14. 

squin-eyef, n. A squinting eye. 
squink (skwingk), V. i. [A dial, form of wink: 
see squint and wink."] To wink. [Prov. Eng.] 
squinny (skwin'i), v, i. f Formerly also squiny : 
mesquin.^ To squint. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

I remember thino eyes well enough. Dost tbou squiny 
at me? Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 140. 

squint (skwint), a. and n. [Not found in ME., 
except as in asquint, askew; appar. an exten- 
sion of the obs. or dial, squin, squean, sken, 
prob. connected with D. achuiuen, slant, slope, 
scliuin, slant, sloping; perhaps associated with 
E. dial, squink, wink, partly a var. of wink, 
j)artly < Sw./.TiwA:fl,sbrink,flinch, nasalized form 
of sv'ika, balk, flinch, fail ; cf. Dan. svigte, bend, 
fail, forsake; AS. swican, escape, avoid. The 
lii story of the word is meager, and tho forms 
appar. rtdated are more or less involved.] I, 
a, 1. Looking different ways; characterized 
by II on -coincidence of the optic axes; affected 
with strabismus : said of eyes. 

Some things that are not beard 
lie mutters to hlmselfe, and his squint eye 
Casts towards the Moone, as should his wits there lye. 
Ueywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. IW)). 

2. That looks or is directed oblitjuely; look- 
ing askance; indirect; oblique; sinister. 

The pleasure I shall live in, and the freedom, 
Without the squint eye of tho law upon mo, 

Dr prating liberty of tongues that envy t 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iii. 1. 

1 incline to hope, rather than fear. 

And gladly banian srpant suspicion. 

Milton, ComuB, 1. 41S. 

Squint quoin, in arch., an external oblique angle. 

II. n. 1. An affection of the eyes, consisting 
in non-coincidence of the optic axes; a squint 
eye ; strabismus (wliich see). 

He's blue eyes, n!>d not to be called a squint, though a lit- 
tle cast he 's certainly got. Hood, The Lost Heir. 

2. An oblique or furtive look; a furtive 
glance; hence (colloquially), a leaning, an in- 
clination: as, he had a decided squint toward 
democracy. — 3. In arcA., an oblique opening 
through the walls of some old churches, usu- 
ally having for’ 
its object to 
enable a person 
in tho transepts 
or aisles to see 
the elevation of 
the host at the 
high altar. The 
usual situation fur 
a squint is on one 
or both sides of the 
chancel arch; but 
they are also found 
in other positions, 
though always di- 
rected toward an 
altar. Generally 
they are not above 
a yard high, and 2 



Squints, Minfatt;r-L.oveI Church, Oxford- 
bliirc, Htii^Iand. 

A A, squints, \i It, transepts; C, chancel: 
D, altar 


feet wid(>, but sometimes they form narrow arches 10 or 
12 feet in height, us at Minster-Lovel, Oxfordshire. The 
name hayumnpe Is sometimes applied to them. —Braid’s 
squint, the turning of tho eyes siniultanoously upward 
anti inward, us if trying to look at tlie middle of onc^s own 
forehead, as a means of producing a hypnotic state, 
squint (fikwiiit), r. [< squint, w.] I. intrans, 

1. To look askew, or with the eyes differently 
directed; look askance. 

He gets a crick in his neck oft-times with squinting up 
at windowes and Belcoiiies. 

RrowA Sparugus Garden, iii. 4. 

Some can squint when they wIH. Bacon. 

2. To he affected with .strabisimi.s. — 3. To run 
or be din^cted obliquely ; have an indirect refer- 
ence or bearing. 

Not a period of this episUe but squints towards another 
over against it. Pope, 


■(taint 

Not meaning . . . 

Hia pleasure or hla good alone^ 

But tquimting partly at my oim. 

Cowpett To Eev. W. Bull, June 22, 1782. 

II. tram. 1. To render squint or oblique; 
affect with strabismus. 

Let him hut uae 

An unswayed eye, not souirUed with affections 
Heyteood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 226). 
Ho gives the web and the pin, squints the eye, and makes 
the hare-lip. Sftak., Lear, iii. 4. 122. 

2. To turn, cast, or direct obliquely. 

Perkin , . . raised his Siege, and marched to Taunton ; 
beginning already to sqmnt one eye upon tlie crowne and, 
another upon the sanctuary. 

Boom. Hist. Hen. VII., p. 188. 

Sqninter (skwin 't6r), n. t< s(jiuin # 4- -/?r i .] One 
who squints; a cross- or squint-eyed person. 

1 pass over certain dithculties about double images, 
drawn from the perceptions of a few squinUrs. 

W. James, Mind, XII. 523, note. 


2. Oblique; indirect; sinister; malignant. 
This is such a false and squinteyed praise. 

Which, seeming to look upwards on his glories. 
Looks down upon my fears. 

SirJ. Denham, The Sophy. (Latfunm.) 

3. Looking obli(iucly or by side-glances: as, 
sqvint-eyed jenlouay or envy. 

The hyjKJcrite . . . looks squint-eyed, aiming at two 
things at once : the satisfying his own lusts, and that the 
world may nut be aware of it. 

Hev. T. Adams, Works, I. 494. 

B^uintifegOt (skwin-ti-fe'gd), a, f< aquint + 
^fegOf an arbitrary termination.] Squinting. 
The timbrel, and the squintifego maid 
Of Isis, awe thee 

Dryden, tr. of Persius's Satires, v. 271. 

squinting (skwin 'ting), n. [Verbal n. of squintf 
f;.] The act or habit of looldng asquint; stra- 
bismus. 

squintingly (skwin'tiug-li), adv. With squint 
look; by side-glances. 

squint-landed (Bkwint'miu'''dod), a. Deceit- 
ful; crooked -minded. Vrquhart, tr. of Kabe- 
lais, ii. 34. [Rare.] 

squinyt. V. i. Bee squinny. 

Bquir (8Kw6r), V. t. and i. [Also squirr; a var. 
of ^quir for whirr: see whirr. ^ To throw with 
a jerk. [Prov. Eng.] 

T saw him squir away his watch a cunsidorablo wav into 
the Thames. Budgell, Spectator, No. 77. 

Boys squir nieces of tile or flat stones across ponds or 
brooks to make what are deuoiuinatod ducks and drakes. 

llaUiwell. 

squiralty (skwir'al-ti), n. [< squire^ + 
after the analogy of loyalty.'] Bame as squire- 
archy. Sterne^ Tristram Shandy, 1. xviii. 
[Rare.] 

squirareby, n. Bee squirearchy. 

squire^ (sKwir), %. [Also dial. 
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squire^ (skwirb v. t ; pret. imd pp. $quiiredy ppr. 
squiring. [< ME. **squiren. aquerm; < aqmre^ 
n.] 1. To attend and wait upon, as a squire 
his lord. — 2. To attend, as a gentleman a lady; 
wait upon or attend upon in the manner of a 
squire; escort. 

For he sqxUereth me bothe up and doun, 

Yet hastow caught a fals suspeocloun. 

ChaueerTML to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 806. 

To squire women about for other folks is as ungrateful 
an employment as to tell money for other folks. 

Wycherley, Country Wife, Iv. 8. 

squire^f, n. An old form of square^. 

squireagd (skwlr'nj), n. [< squire^ + -age.] 
The untitled landed gentry;. the sqidres of a 
countiy taken collectively. De Morgan^ Bud- 
get of Paradoxes, p. 46. [Rare.] 

squirearch (skiyir'ark), n. [< squircarch-y.] A 
mcjmber of the squirearchy. 

Man is made for his fellow-creatures. I had long been 
diit^usted with the interference of those selfish squire- 
arehs. Btdiver, Caxtons, ii. 11. 

squirearchal (skwir'tlr-kal), «. [< squirearch 

+ -«/.] Of or pertaining to a squirearchy. 
Imp. IHct. 

squirearchical (skwir'hr-ki-kal), a. [< squire- 
arch-y + -ic-al.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of squirearchy or a squirearch. Bulwer^ 
My Novel, i. 10. 

squirearchy (skwir'iir-ki), n. [Also squirarchy ; 
? squire^ + Gr. apxM. rule (after analogy of 
monarclty, etc.).] 1. In England, government 

by the squires, or ^‘country gentlemen” — that 
is, the large landed proprietors, most of whom 
are justices of the peace, and who, before the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and to a certain extent af- 
ter it, had great inOuence in the House of Com- 
mons. Hence — 2. The squires themselves col- 
lectively. 

squireen (skwir-en'), n. [< squired + dim. -ccw, 
common in Ir. words.] In Ireland, a small 
landed propidetor: usually contemptuous. 

Squireens are persons who, with good long leases or val- 
uable farms, possess incomes of from three to eight hun- 
dred a year, who keep a pack of hounds, take out a com- 
mission of the peace, sometimes before they can spell (as 
her ladyship said), and almost always before they know 
anything of law or justice. Miss Edgeworth, Absentee, vii. 


mod. E. also squier; 


square; early 
squier j squyer, sqwier, 


sewier^ swytTCf by apheresis from esmiire: see 
esquire'^.] 1. An esquire; an attendant on a 
knight. 

Than tolde GrisanOolus how lie dido laugh before the 
abbey and in the chapell, for the squyer that hadde sniyten 
his maister, and the ayuorse wordes that he haddo spoken. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 428. 

Tlie rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, squares, 

And gentlemen of blood. Shak., Hon. V., iv. 8. 94. 

2. A gentleman who attends upon a lady ; an 
escort; a beau; a gallant. 

And eke himselfe had craftily devisd 

To be her Squire, and do her service well aguisd. 

Spenser, F. Q., 11. i. 21. 

3. A person not noble nor a knight, but who has 
received a grant of arms. — 4. In England, a 
landed proprietor who is also justice of the 
peace : a term nearly equivalent to lord of the 
manoTy as meaniUjg the holder of most of the 
land in any neighborhood. — 6. In the United 
States, in country districts and towns, a justice 
of the peace, a local judge, or other local dig- 
nitary: chiefly used as a title.—Broom-Bqulre. 
Bee the quotation. 

** Broom-squires f" *‘8o we call in Berkshire squatters 
ou the moor who live by tying heath into brooms.^' 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xiv. 
Squire of dames, a man very attentive to women and 
much in theh company. 

Marry, there I’m call’d 
The Sqxiire qf Dames, or Servant of the Sex. 

Massinger, Emperor of the East, i. 2. 
Squire of the body, a personal attendant, originally on 
a knight, but later on a courtesan ; a pimp.— Squire Of 
the padt, a footpad ; a highwayman. 

Sometimes they are Squires of the Pad, and now and 
then borrow a little Money upon the King's High Way, to 
recruit their losses at the Gaming House. 

Tom Brown, Works (ed. 1706). 


•qiiiml4ldi 

aquirelf aqvyreUef aeuralf sweraUa^ awffrdU^ < OP. 
aaquirel^eamrely eaouirelf eaeureuly aacureuity es- 
eurieUf P. icureuil ss Pr. eaeurol as 8p. eaqtU- 
lo (cf. It. acQjattolOy acejatto), < ML. aoturtoJua, 
aciurellus (also, after Bom., acv/riolua, aowtallimy 
eseurellusy corruptly sirogriUuay oirogrilluay erne- 
riolm, Otsperiolusy etc.), aim. of L. sdui^usy < Or. 
(TtdovfM^y a squirrel, lit. ^shadow-tailed,’ < aiudy 
shadow, + ovpA. tail. For the sense, cf . E. dial. 
skug, a squirrel, lit. ^ shade’: see4r/rt4^.] 1. A 
rodent quadruped of the family Bciuridm and 
genus SciuruSy originally and specifically 8ciu- 
ru8 vulgaris of Europe. Squirrels have pointed ears 
and a long bushy tail ; they are of active arboreal habits, 
and are able to sit up on their hind quarters and use the 
fore paws like hands. S. mdgaris, oalled in England 
sTcug,vs a squirrel 8 or 10 inches long (the tail being nearly 



squirehood (skwir'hud), n. [< squirA + -hood.] 
The state of being a squire ; the rank or posi- 
tion of a squire. Swifty. Letter to the King at 
Arms. 

squirslf, W. An obsoh^te form of squirrel. 

Squirelet (skwir'let), n. [< squired + -let.] A 
squire; a squireling. Carlyle y Misc., iii. 
{Daines.) 

squireling (skwir'ling), n. [< squire^ + -ling^.] 
A petty squire ; a squirelet. 

But to-morrow, if we live, 

Our ponderous squire will give 
A grand political dinner 
To half the squirdings near. 

Tennyson, Maud, xx. 2. 

■ (skwir'li), a. [< .^quirc^ + -ly^.] Be- 
fitting or characteristic of a stiuire. 

One very fit for this squirely function. 

Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, i. 4. (Latham.) 

How could that oligarchy [the Southern States of the 
United States], with its sq%iirely tastes, its free wasteful 
outdoor life, its love of landed property, and its contempt 
for manual labour, become a trading community? 

The Academy, July 20, 1889, p. 32. 

squireship (skwir'ship), n. [< squire^ + -ship.] 
Same as squirehood. SlteltoHy tr. of Don Quix- 
ote, i. 4. (Latham.) 

squiress (skwir'es), n. [< squire^ + -c««.] The 
wife of a squire. Bul/wefy Pelham, vii. {Davies.) 
[Colloq., Eng.] 

squirm (skwOrm), v. i. [Prob. a var. of squiVy 
tiirow with a jerk, influenced by association 
with and worm ; eee squir.] 1. To wrig- 

gle or writhe, as an eel or a worm; hence, to 
writhe mentally. 

You never need think you can turn over any old false- 
hood,, without a terrible squirming and scattering of the 
horrid little population that dwells under it. 

0. W. Holmes, Autocrat, v. 

They [worms in the pupa state! only squirm a little 
in a feeble way now ana then, ana grow stifler, till they 
can’t squirm at all, and then they’re mummies, and that’s 
the end of it till the butterflies are born. 

Mrs. WhUney, Leslie Qoldthwaite, vlii. 

2. To climb by wriggling; ** shin”: as, to squirm 
np a tree. 

squirm (skwdipm), «. r.] 1. A wrig- 

gling motion, like th^ of a worm or an oel. — 
2. Ndut.f a twist in a rope, 
squirr, Bee squir. 

squirrel (skwnr'el or skwir'el), n. [Early mod. 
E. also sqmrril, squerrel, squirely squiril; < ME. 


European Squirrel {Saurtfs vulffarts). 

as much more), with an elegant reddish-brown coat, white 
below, and the oars tufted or penciled. It lives in trees, 
is very agile and graceful in its movements feeds on all 
kinds of small haM fruits, nests in a hole, hibernates to 
some extent in the colder latitudes, and brings forth usu- 
ally throe or four young. It is readily tamed, and makes 
an intorosting pet. The North American squirrel nearest 
to this one is the chickaree, or red 8(]uirrel, S. hudsonius. 
(See cut under chickaree.) The common gi'ay squirrel of 
the United States is S. eardtinerms. (See cut under Sdu- 
rttS.) Fox- or cat-sqnirrels are several large red, gray, or 
black species of North America. (See cut under fox- 
squirrel.) North America (including Mexico and Central 
America) is very rich in squiirels; southern Asia and 
Africa are less rich, while South America and Europe have 
each but a single species of Sciurus proper. In the ex- 
tension of the name squirrel to other genera of the family, 
the species of Tamias, Spermophilus, and Cyrumys are 
distinguished as ground-squirrels or prairie-s^irreXs, and 
some of them are also called marmot-squirrels (see cuts 
under chipmunk, Spermophilus, owl, and prairie-dog); 
those of Sciuropterus and Pteromys are ftyirig-squirrels 
(see cuts under flying-squirrel and Seiuropter^). The 
scale-tailed squirrels of Africa belong to a different family, 
Amymaluridm. (See cut under Anomaluridm.) Certain 
Australian marsupials, us phalangers or potaiirists, which 
resemble squirrels, are improperly so called. (See out 
under AertA)ates.) Some Sciuridm have other voniacular 
names, as skug, assapan. taguan, Jeleranq, hackee, chick- 
aree, gopher, sisel, sudik, prairie-dog, wiehUmuish, etc.; 
but s^irrel, without a qualifying term, is practically con- 
fined to the genus Sciurus, all the many members of which 
resemble one another too closely to be mistaken. See tlie 
technical names, and cut under Xerus. 

2. In cotton-man nf.y one of tbo small card-cov- 
ered rollers used with the largo roller ef a 
carding-machine. Also called urchin Bark- 

ing aqmrrel. the prairie-dog : an early name of this ani- 
mal as broiignt to notice by Lewis and Clarke In 1814.—- 
Burrowing aquirral, Lewis and Clarke’s name (1814) of 
a prairie-dog, or some related prairie-squirrel.— Chip- 
ping-squirrel, the chipmunk.— Federation squirrel, 
the thirteen-lined spermophile, or striped gopher: so 
called in allusion to the thirteen stripes of the flag of the 
original States of the American Union. S. L, MitchiU, 
1821. See cut under Speriifwph{l'iis.-~‘Blimt the SQUir- 
reL See hutU. (See also Jlying-squirrd, prairie-squirrd, 
sugar-squirrd.) 

squirrel-bot (skwnr'el-bot), w. A bot-fly, Cu- 
titerebra emasculatory whose larveo infest the 


genital and axillary remons of various squir- 
rels and gophers in the United States, particu- 
larly the scrotum and testicles of the male of 
Tamias striatusy the striped chipmunk. 

squirrel-corn (skwur'el-kflm), n. A pretty 
spring wild flowei\ Dielyira {Dicentra) Cam- 
aensiSy of eastern North America, it has elegant 
dissected leaves, graceful racemes of a few cream -colored 
heart-shaped blossoms, and separate yellow tubers which 
resemble kernels of Indian corn. See2>M«nfra. Less com- 
monly called turkey-com, 

squinrel-cup (skwur'el-kup), n. The hepatica 
or liverleai. 

squirrel-fidl (skwur'el-flsh), n. l. Any fish of 
the family HolocentridsBy and especially of the 
genus Holocentrus. The numerous species are re- 
markable for the development of sharp spines almost 
eveiywhere on the surface of the body. The name refers 
to tno noise they make when taken out of the water, 
which suggests the bark of a squirrel . H. pentaeanthus of 
the West Indiea occasional on the United States ooaB<> is 
chiefly of a bright-red color, with streaks shining length' 
wise ; its bright tints and quick movements make It one 
of the most conspicuous denisens of rocky tide-pools. 
See cut under Hdhcentridss. 
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Squ it re 1 - h.i w k (Arthibuteo ferrugri nous's . 


2 The sertaao, distin- 

guished hy the segregation of the serrsa at the 
augl^ preoperculum into two groups. 

It 18 common in the West Indies, and also along 
the southern United States coast to North Caro- 
lina. — 3. A local name of the pinfish, Lagodon 

rhomboides, 

sauirrel-grass (skwur'el-gr&s), n. Same as 

■ squirreltaiL 

sauirrel-liake (skwur'el-hak), w. A gadoid 
fish, Fhyds chuss; the white bake. See chuasj 
hake^t 2, and out under Phycis, 

sqnirrel-liawk (skwur'el-h&k), w. The ferru- 
^nous rough -legged hawk, Arohihuteo ferrugi- 

neu8f the larg- 
est and hand- 
somest bird 
of its genus, 
found in Cali- 
fornia and 
most other 
parts of west- 
ern North 
America from 
British Amer- 
ica south- 
ward : so 

called be- 
cause it preys 
extensively 
upon ground- 
squirrels and 
related ro- 
dents. It is 23 
inchea long and 
66 in tixtont ; 
when adult the 
under parts are 
neaily white, 
with rich chestnut flags baiTod with black; the tail is 
tnoally white, clouded with ailver-gray, and tinged with 
bay; and the dark upper parts are much varied with 
browniah red. 

squirrel-lemur (skwur'el-le'^mer), n. A lemur 
of the subfamily (ralaginin^y and especially of 
the genus Galago, See cut under Galago, * 

squinel-lock (skwur'el-lok), n. Squirrel-fur 
from the under sides of the body. In gray 
squirrels it is pale-yellow, and it is used for 
lining winter gar- 
ments. 

squirrel-monkey 

(skwur'el-mimg''- 
ki), w. One of 
many kinds of 
small South 
American mon- 
keys with a long, 
bushy, and non- 
prehen sile tail; 
so called from 
their general as- 
pect. (a) Any mem- 
ber of the family 
Hapalidff or Midi- 
dae; ainarmoaet. Sec 
cutuudori/apofr. (b) 

Especially, a aaimiri 
or tlti of the genus 
Chrymihrix, as the 
death’s-head, (7. adurew. See aaimiri, and coinpai c aaifvin. 

squirrel-mouse (skwur'el-mous), 71, Same as 
aonnouse, 

squinrel-petaurist (skwur'el-pe-ta^^rist), n, A 
squirrel-phalanger. 

squirrel-phalanffer (skwnr'el-fa-lan’*'jer), n. 
An Australian flying-phalanger, or petaurist, 
as Petaurus {Belidmn) aciureus^ a marsupial 
mammal resembling a squirrel in some re- 
spects. 

squirrel-shrew (skwur'el-shrb), n, A small 
insectivorous mammal of the family PupaiidtPf 
as a banxring or a pentail. See cuts under 
Tupaia and Ptilocercus, 

Squlrreltail (skwur'el-tal), n. One of several 
grasses of the genus Ifordeum, (a) In Great Brit- 



Squirrel monkey {Chrysothrix 
setureus). 


oarlev. ^ 

iu California also H. muHnum, there nWralized and, as 
elsewhere, a pest, infesting wool, also the tliroats, etc., of 
animals, with its long barbed awna 
squirt (skw^rt), V, [E. dial, also swirt ; perhaps 
\ LiO. swir^eUf squirt. The equiv. verb sguitter 
can hardly be connected.] I, trans, 1. To eject 
With suddenness and force in a jet or rapid 
stream from a narrow orifice; as, to squirt 
Water in one’s face. 

stored miscreant . . . coolly rolled his to- 
»acoo in his cheek and aquirtad the juice into the flre-grate. 

Set^ Guy Manneriug, xxxiil. 

To spatter or bespatter. 


They know I dare 

To (mum or baffle them, or aquirt their ey(^ 

With ink. B. JonaoUt Apol. to Poetaster. 

IL intram, 1. To issue suddenly in a thin 
jet or jet-like stream, as from a syringe, or a 
narrow orifice suddenly opened; spurt. 

The oars seemed to lash the water savagely, like a coii' 
nected row of swords, and the spray aquirtad at each vi- 
cious stroke. C. lieade, Hard Cash, 1. 

2t. To prate; blab. [Old slang.]- Baulrtlng 
cucumber, see EcbalUum, ^ 

squirt (8kw6rt), n, [< squirL v.] 1. An in- 
strument with which a liquid may be ejected 
in a strong jet-like stream ; a syringe. 

His weapons are a pin to scratch and a squirt to be- 
spatter. /Vjpe. 

2. A small jet: as, a squirt of water.— -3. A 
system of motion of a fluid, whore the motion 
is everywhere irrotational, and where there is 
no expansion except at isolated points. — 4. 
Looseness of the bowels; diarrhea. [Low.] 
— 6. A small, insignificant, but self-assertive 
fellow; an upstart; a cad. [Colkxi.]-— 6. A 
hasty start or spurt. [Colloq,] 

How different from the rash jerks and hare brain’d 
amiirta thou art wont, Tristram, to transact it witli in 
other humours— dropping thy pen. spurting thy ink about 
thy table and thy books. Starm, Tristram Shandy, iii. 28. 

7. A sea-squirt; an ascidian or tunicary. 
Squirter (skwer't(’*r), w. [< squirt + -crl.] One 
who or that which squirts. O. JV, Holmes, Poet 
at the Breakfast-Table, v. 
squirt-gun (skwert'gun ), n. A kind of sejuirter 
or syringe used as a toy by boys, 
squiry (skwir'i), u. [< ME. squierie, < OF. 
esquirie, cseitierie, eseiiyeriej eseueric, esenrte, < 
a squire : see «V/m/>cLJ If. A number 
of squires or attendants collectivtdy. Mob, of 
lirunnvj Chronicles. — 2. The whole body of 
landed gentry. 

squit (skwit), w. Same as squeUmgue, 

Squitch (skwich), H, A variant of quitch^, 
squitee (skwi-te'), n. Same as squetvague. 
squob. See squalA^ squab*^. 
squorget, rt. [ME.; origin obscure.] A shoot. 

The aquoryea ftr. L. flagUla for flagella] hie and graffos from 
the folde. Palladiua, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p 65. 

squuncket, U. An early spoiling of skunk. 
Jr. Hood, 1634 . 
squyncet, n. See sqmnee, 
sqw-. A Middle English fashion of writ ing squ-. 
Sr. A contraction of senior: as, John Smith, AV. 
Sr. In chem., the symbol for stronHim. 
sradha, shraddha (srild^ha, shrad'hjl), n [Skt. 
p'dddha, < i^raddhd, faith!] A Hindu funeral 
ceremony in honor of a deceased ancestor, at 
which food is offered, and gifts are madt‘ to 
Brahmans. 

SS. A Middle English form of sh. 

8S-. A Middle English fashion of writing ini- 
tial S-. 

SS. An abbreviation: {a) of saints; (b) [7. c.J 
of seilicet (common in legal documents), 
s. s. An abbreviation: («) of Sunda y-sehool ; 

(b) of steamship, also of screw steamship. 

S. D. £. An abbreviation of south-southeast. 
SSh. A common Middle English form of sch, 
now sh, 

s. s. w. An abbreviation of south-southwest. 
St. An abbreviation: (a) [eap.] of .saint; (b) 
[eap, or 1. c. J of street; (c) [cap. or 7. r. J of strait; 
{d) of stanca; (e) of stef; {J) of statute, 
interj. Humo us hisO . 

-St^. See -est^, 

-St2. See -esV^. 

stab (stab), V . ; pret. and pp. stabbed, ppr. stab- 
bing, [< ME. *stahben ( found in the noun ) ; per- 
haps < Ir. Gael, stob, thrust, push, stab, fix a 
st^o in the ground, < stob, a stake, pointed 
iron or stick, stub; cf. staff. ^ I, trans, 1. To 
puncture, pierce, or wound with or as with 
a pointed weapon, especially with a knife or 
dagger. 

1 feai' I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have atabb'd (/cesar. 

Shak., J. C., Hi. 2. 157. 
Ho was not to be tom in pieces by a mob, or atahtted in 
the back by an assassin. Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 

2. To thrust or plunge, as a pointed weapon. 

[Rare.] ^ 

If we should recount 
Our baleful newiH . . . 

Stab poniards in our flesh till all were told, 

The words would add more anguish than the wounds. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., 11. 1. 68. 

3. Figuratively, to pierce or penetrate ; inflict 
keen or severe pain upon; injure secretly, as 
by slander or malicious falsehoods : as, to stab 


one in the back (that i8> to slander one behind 
his back). 

Her silence atabbed his conscience through and through. 

howeU, A I^end of Brittany, ii. 24. 

4. In masonry, to pick (a brick wall) so as to 
make it rough, and thereby afford a hold for 
plaster.— To stab armst. See ami.— To stab ou^ to 
cut a continuous incision in with a sharp edge like that 
of a chisel, by making one cut in line with and in continu- 
ation of another,' the first guiding the second, and so on. 

II. intrans. 1. To aim a blow with a dagger 
or other pointed weapon, either literally or fig- 
uratively: as, to stab at a person. 

None shall dare 

With shortened sword atah in closer war. 

Dry den. Pal. and Arc., iii. 609. 

2. To wound; be extremely cutting. 

She speaks poniards, and every word ataha. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 266. 

stab (stab), 71. [< stab, t\] 1. A thrust or blow 

with the point of a weapon, especially a dag- 
ger. 

Uee neuer reuengeth with lesse than the alab. 

Naahe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 25. 

To fall beneath a base assassin’s atab. 

Rm^e, Ambitious Stei>>Moiher, 11, 2. 

2. A wound made with a sharp-pointed weapon. 

His gash’d Oaba look'd like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance. 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. S. 119. 

3. A wound given in the dark; a treacherous 
injury. 

I'his sudden stofr of rancour I misdoubt. 

Shak., Bicli. HI., iii. 2. 69. 

Stabat Mater (sta'bat ma'ter). [8o called from 
the first words of the Latin text, Stab/it mater, 
‘The mother (sc. of Jesus) was standing’: L. 
stabat, 3(1 pers. sing, impoif. ind. of stare, stand 
(st ‘0 sfandy, mater = Gr. /li^ryp = E. mother: see 
mother.'] 1. In the Horn. Cath. liturgy, a se- 
quence on the Virgin Mary at the crucifixion, 
written about 1300 by Jacobus de Benedictis 
(.Tacopone da Todi). it has also been ascribed to 
Innocent III. and others, and was probably modeled on 
older hymns such as the stuurotheotokia of the Greek 
('hiirch. It is sung after the Epistle on the Feasts of the 
Scvi'n Dolours of the Blessed Virgin Mary on the Friday 
before Good Friday and on the third Sunday in S^tember. 
2. A musical setting of this sequence. Famous 
examples have been written by Palestrina, Per- 
golesi, Rossini, Dvorak, and others. 

Stabber (Hiab'{.*r), n. [< stab 4- -crL] 1. One 
who stabs; one who murders by stabbing. 

A lurking, waylaying coward, and a atabber in the dark. 

DenniaCO, True Pharactor of Mr. Pope (1716X 
2. A prick(»r. (a) Naut . a three-cornered awl used 
by sailinukcrs to make hulus in canvas, (b) A leather- 
workers’ pegging-awl. (c) An awl used in needlework to 
make holes for eyelets. 

stabbing (stab'ing), n. [Verbal n. of stab, v.] In 
bookbinding, the making of perforations in the 
inner margins of pamphlets for the insertion of 
binding-thread or wire. Also called, in Eng- 
land, holing. 

stabbingly (stab'ing-li), adv. In a stabbing 
manner; with intent to do an act of secret 
malice. 

stabbing-machine (stab'ing-ma-shen^), 7} In 
bookbmding, a machine for perforating the in- 
ner margins of gathered psmphlets by means 
of stout steel needles operate(i by a treadle. 

stabbing-press (stab'ing-pres), n. In bookbind- 
ing, same as stahhing-7naehhie. 

stabelyf, adt^ An old spelling of stably, 

Btabilfiy (sta-bil'i-fi), r. t. ; prot. and pp. sta- 
InUfied, ppr.' stahUifying, [< L. stabilis, stead- 
fast, steady (see stable^), + facere, make.] To 
render stable, fixed, or firm ; establish. [Rare.] 

Kendor solid and atabilifly mankind. 

Bromiing. (Imp. Diet.) 

stabilimentf (sta-bil'i-ment), n. [< L. stahili- 
mentum, a stay, support, ‘<C sUihilire, muke firm, 
fix: see stubh^, ?\] 1. Stablishraent; estab- 

lishment. [Rare.] 

If the apustolatc, in the first atabilimmt, was this enii- 
ncncy of ptiwer, then it must be so. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 82. 

2. Support; prop. [Rare.] 

They serve for atabUiment, propagation, and shade. 

Derham. 

stabilisation, stabilise. See slahiUzatton, sta- 
bilize. 

Stabilitate (st^bil'i-tat), v. t. [< L. stabiU- 
ta(t-)8, steadfastness, firmness (see stability), + 
-ate^.] To make stable ; establish. 

The soul about it self circumgyrates 
Her various forms, and what she most doth love 
She oft before her self atabUUate^. 

Dr. tJ. More, Psychathanasia, 1. ii. 48. 


stabiUtate 

Tho work reserved for him who shall come to ttabUUate 
our empire in the East, if ever he comes at all. 

W. H. llvtseU, Diary in India, 1. 180. 

stability n. [In ME. stabilte, sta- 

blate; < OF. stabletc, P. stahiliU = Sp. estabili” 
dad = Pg. cstabilidade = It. stabilita, < L. sta~ 
bilita{t-).Sf fimiuoss, Hteadfastnoss, < stabilise 
firm, steadfant: scii fitable*^.'\ 1. Tho state or 
property of being stable or firm; strength to 
stand and resist overthrow or change ; stable- 
ness; firmness: as, the sfahiliUf of a building, 
of a government, or of a system. 

Take myn herte in-to thi ward. 

And sette thou me in gtabilte ! 
hymm to Virtfin, etc. (E. E. T. S,), p. 2(5. 

What I see In England, in Ameilca, in Switzerland, is 
tMMUy, the power to make changes, when change is need- 
ed, without pulling the whole political fabric down on tho 
heads of the reformers. 

E, A. Freeman^ Amor. Lects., p. 39C. 

2. Steadiness or firmness, as of jmrpose or reso- 
lution; fixity of character ; steadfastness: the 
opposite of fieldcuefis and inconstancy. 

The natural generation and process of all things recelv- 
eth order of proceeding from the settled KtahUityot divine 
understanding. Hooker, Eccles. l*olity, i. 3. 

3. Fixedness, as opposed to fluidity. 

Fluidness and stability are contrary qualities. Boyle. 

4. Continuance in tho same state; permanence; 
specifically, an additional or fourth vow of con- 
tinuance ill the same jirofession, and residence 
for life in the same monastt^ry, imposed upon 
monks by the Benedictine rule. — 6. That char- 
acter of equilibrium, or of a body in 0 (}uilibrium, 
in virtue of which, if the position is disturbed, 
it tends to be restored. The term is especially used 
in this sense with reference to ships and floating bodies, 
in which the distance of the center of gravity below the 
metacenter is tho measure of the stability. This may be 
considered as tho difference between the distance of the 
center of flotation from the metacenter, called the stabili- 
ty of Jiffure, and tho distance of the center of gravity from 
the metacenter, called the staJbUUy of load. I'he stability 
under sail is also considered.— Moment Of BtabUlty. 
3ee moment. ~ 83 m. 1 and 2. Immobility, permanence. See 
staUe'^. 

stabilization ( stab^il-i-za'shon ), w . [< stabilize 
+ -ttfio//.] Tho act of rendering stable; stab- 
lishmeut. Also spoll(3d stabilisation. 

The transfunnatiou of “stable” matter into “unstable” 
that takes place during the assimilation of food is neces- 
sary, bocauso, difring tho activity of tlie organism, forces 
are constantly becoming “ fixed, and with this “fixation 
of force ” goes “tho stabilisation of matter." 

Mind, XII. 602. 

stabilize (stab'il-iz),t’. f.; pret. and pp. stabil- 
ized, ppr, stabilizing. [< L. slabilis, linn (see 
stable^), + •ize.'\ To render stable. Also spelled 
stabilise, 

A written literature, the habit of recording and reading, 
the prevalence of actual instruction, work yet more pow- 
erfully in the same direction ; and when such forces have 
reached the degree of strength which they show in our 
modern enlightened communities, tliey fairly dominate 
the history of speech. Tho language is stabilized, espe- 
cially as regards all those alterations which proceed from 
inaccuracy. Whitney, Life and Growtli of Lang., p. 168. 

Stabiltetf a Middle English form of stabdi ty. 

Btablel (sta'bl), n. [< MK. stable, stnbul, < Oi\ 
establs, F. stable = l*r. cstablc = Sp. establo = 
pr-. estabulo =: It. stabbio, a stable, stall, < L. 
stabuluin, a standing- place, abode, habitation, 
usually in the particular senses, an iuclosure 
for animals, as for cows (a stall), sheep (a fold), 
birds (an aviary), bees (a beehive), etc., also 
poet, a flock, herd, also a imblic house, tavern ; 
< stare, stand : see stand. Cf. static. The word 
exists also in constable.'] 1. A building or an 
inclosure in which horses, cattle, and other 
domestic animals are lodged, and which is fur- 
nished with stalls, troughs, racks, and bins to 
contain their food and necessary equipments ; 
in a restricted songe, such a building for horses 
and cows only ; in a still narrower and now tlie 
most usual sense, such a building for horses 
only. 

And undre tludse Stages ben Stables wel y vowted for 
the Emperuurs Hors. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 17. 

The chatubres and the stables weren wyde, 

And wcl we wercii esed atte beste. 

Chaucer, Oen. ITol. to C. T., 1. 29. 

If your husband have«fa&/Mr enough, you’ll sec he ahall 
lack no barns. Shak , Much Ado, ill. 4. 48. 

2. In racing slang, the horses belonging to a 
particular racing stable.- Augean stable. See Au- 
yean. 

stable^ (sta'bl), r. ; pret. and pp. stabled, ppr. 
stabling. [< ME. stablcn, < OF. cstahlcr, < L. 
stabnlarc, lodge, house, stable, in jiass. be 
lodged, stable, kennel, roost, < stabuimn, an 
abode, stable: see stable\n.] I, irons. To put 
or keep in a stable, as horses. 
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Eliaer was besy to serae sir Oawein and stable Gringalet, 
and helped him to vn-arme. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.)^ liL 566. 
Here, stable me these steeds, and see them well bedded. 

SeoU, Monastery, xiv. 

II. intrans. To dwell or lodge in or as in a 
stable, as beasts. 

In their palaces. 

Where luxury late reign’d, sea-monsters whelp’d 
And stabled. Milton, P. L., xi. 762. 

stable^ (sta'bl), a, [< ME. stable, < OF. stable, 
cstable, F. stable = Bp. cstable = Pg. estavti = 
It. stabile, < 1j. stabilis, linn, steadfast, < stare, 
stand: stand.] 1. Firm; firmly fixed, set- 

tled, or established; that cannot be easily 
moved, shaken, or overthrown ; steadfast : as, 
a stable structure ; a stable government. 

But the gode Crlstene men that bon stable in the Feythe 
entreu welle wlthouten perile. MandevUle, Travels, p. 282. 

That all States should bo stalde in proportion as they 
are Juat, and in proportion aa they administer justly, is 
what might bo asserted. It. Choate, Addresses, p. 162. 

2. Fixed; steady; constant; permanent. 

Withe stable Eye loko vpone theym rlhte. 

Barnes Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 3. 
I have a stable Home-Employment proffered me by my 
Lord Scroop, Lord President of tho North. 

Howell, Letters, I. iv. 26. 

3. Fixed or firm in resolution or purpose ; not 
wavering, fickle, or easily diverted : as, a man 
of stable character; also formerly, in a bad sense, 
obstinate ; pertinacious. 

Stable and abydyng yn malyce, pervicax, portinax. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 471. 

Stable equilibrium, flotation, etc. See the nouns. 
— Syn. 1 and 2. Durable, Permanent, etc See lasting. 
stablest (sta/bl), V. [< ME. slablen, stahelen, 
statmUen, < OF. establir, F. ctahlir = OSp. cs- 
tabhr = It. stobilirc, < L. statnlire, make firm 
or steadfast, establish, confirm, cause to rest, < 
stabilis, firm, steadfast: see stable'^, a. Cf. stab- 
I ish, establish.] I. irans. 1. To make stable; 
establish ; ordain. 

Be hit ordeynyd and stablyd by tlio M. and Wardens. 

English GUds (E. E. T. S.), p. 328. 
This book bore this title, Articles devised by the King’s 
highnesR to stable Christian quiutness and unity among 
the people. Strype, Abp. Cranmer, i. 12. 

2. To make steady, firm, or sure ; support. 
When thou ministers at the hegho aiitore. 

With liothc hotidos thou some tho prest in fere, 

Tho tun to stnbulle tho tother 
Lost thou fayle, iny derc brother. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. .304. 

3t. To fix or hold fast, as iu mire ; mire ; stall. 
Wlien th(‘y the peril that do not forecast 
In the Stitt mud are quickly stabled fast. 

Drayton, M oon -( .alf. 

II. intrans. To stand finn; bo confirmed. 

Of alegeaunce now lemeth a lesson other tweyno, 
Wher-by it standitli and staUitke inoste. 

Jiichard the Jtedeless, i. 10. 

stable-boy (sta'bl-boi), n. A boy who is em- 
ployed about a stable. 

stable-call (sta'bl-kal), V. A trumpet-signal 
in the cavalry and light artillery services, to 
assemble the troop or battery for tho purpose 
of watering and grooming the horses ; hence, 
the assembling of a troop for this purjjose. 

Will you go down to stable-call and pick out a mount? 

The Cenlury, XXXVII. 900. 

stable-fly (sta'bl-fii), n. 1. The biting house- 
fly, Stomoxys calcitrans, common to Europe and 
North America, it much resembles the common house- 
fly, Musca domeMica, but bites severely and is often very 
troublesome. As it enters houses before storms, it has 
given rise to the expression “flies bite before a storm.” 
2. Another fly, Cyrtoficura stahulans, common 
to Europe and North America. 

Stablelyt, adv. A Middle English form of sta- 
bly. 

stable-man (sta'bl-man), n. A man who at- 
tends in a stable ; an ostler ; a groom, 
stableness (sta^bl-ues), n. [< ME. stablenesse, 
stabilnes, stabiilnvssc; < stable'^ + The 

state, character, or property of being stable, iu 
any sense of the word. 

stabler (sta'btor), n. [< ME. stabler, stahyller, 
< t)F. stablicr = Sp. establero, a stable-boy, < 
Tj. stabnlarius, a stable-boy, also a host, a tav- 
erner, landlord, prop, adj., pertaining to a sta- 
ble or to a public liouse, < stabnlum, a stable, 
a public house: see stable^.] A person who 
stables horses, or furnishes accommodations 
and food for them. 

There came a man to the stabler (so they call tho peo- 

g le at Kdinburgli that take In horsea to keep), and wanted 
> know it he cguld hear of any returned horaea for Eng- 
land. Defm, Col. Jack, p. 240. {Davies.) 

stable-room (sta'bl-rom), n. Room in a sta- 
ble ; room for stables. 
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stable-stand ( stfi'bl-stand)^ n. In old Eng. 
the position of a man who is found at his place 
in the forest with a crossbow bent, or with a 
long-bow, ready to let fly at a deer, or standing 
near a tree with greyhounds in a leash ready 
to slip. This is one of the four presumptions 
that a man intends stealing the king’s deer. 

Stabletet, ti. A Middle English form of sta- 
bilitu. 

stabling ( sta'bling), n. [Verbal n. of stdbW^, v.] 
1. The act of putting horses or other beasts 
into a stable. — 2. Stable accommodation; 
shelter for horses and other beasts ; stables. 

Her terrour once on Afric’s tawny shore, 

Kow smok’d in dust, a stabling now for wolves. 

Thomson, Liberty, lii. 872. 

'I'he villas look dreary and lonesome, . . . with their 
high garden walls, their long, low piles of stabling, and 
the pass^e indecency of their nymphs and fauns. 

Howells, Venetian Life, xxi. 

stablish (stab'lisb), V. t. [< ME. stablischen, 
stablisshen, stahlissen, < OF. cstahliss-, stem of 
certain parts of establir, F. ctahlir, < L. stabi- 
lire, make firm or steadfast: see stable*^, v. Cf. 
establish.] To make stable or firm; establish ; 
set up; ordain. [Archaic.] 

Devyne thowht . . . stablyssyth many mnnere gyses to 
thinges that ben to done. Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 6. 
To stop effusion of our Christian blood. 

And stablish quietness on every side. 

Shak, 1 Hen. VI., v. 1. 10. 

Let a man stablish himself in those courses he approves. 

Emsrson, Essays, Ist scr., p. 238. 

Stablisbment (stab'Iish-ment), n. [< stablish 
+ -ment. CL cstablislnneni.] Establishment. 

For stint of stilfe and stablishment of rest. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. vlii. 21. 

Stablv (sta'bli), adv. [< MK. stabehj, slablely; 
< stiwle'^ 4- -h/^.] In a stable manner; firmly; 
fixedly; securely. 

God dispnnith in his purvyaunce syngulerly and siable- 
ly the thinges that ben to done. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 6. 

'i’hay saide a sterne, with Temys bright, 

Owte of the Eest shulde stahdy stande. 

York Plays, p. 126. 

Stabulationf (stab-u-la'shpu), n. [< L. stabu- 
laUo{n-), a place where cattle are housed, < 
stahulari, pp. stahulatus. stable, lodge: see 
stable^, V.] 1. Tho act of stabling beasts. — 2. 

A place or room for stabling beasts. 

Stabwortt (stab'w^rt), n. The wood-soiTel, 
Oxalis Acetosclla : so called as being considered 
good for wounds. 

Stabyllet. A Middle English form of stable^, 
stable^, 

Stacca (stak'a), n. A Welsh dry measure, equal 
to three Winchester bushels. 

StaccatiSSimo (stak-k&-tis'i-mo), a. [It., superl. 
of staccato, detached: see staccato.] In music, 
very staccato. 

staccato (stak-ka'to), a. [< It. staccato, pp. of 
staccarc, for distaccarc, separate, detach : see 
detach.] lii music, detached; disconnected; 
abrupt ; separated from one another by slight 
pauses: used both of single tones in a melody 
and of chords : opposed to legato. Throe gradea of 
Btaccato are sometimoB recognized— -the Blightost being 
inai’kcd by dots over or under the notes with a swooping 
curve (a), tho next by dots without the curve (&), and 
tho greatoBt by pointed strokes instead of dots (c). In each 

fT'r« rrcf t K 

case something is subtracted from the duration of each 
note, and given to a rest or silence. On kcyhoard-lnstni- 
ments like the pianoforte and organ, a staccato effect is pro- 
duced l>y a variation of the usual touch in tho action either 
of the fingers, of the wrist, or of the forearm ; in bow-instni- 
nients like the violin, by an abrupt detached motion of 
tho bow, or by a springing bow ; in wfiid-lnstruments, 
by stopping the mouthpiece with the tongue (sunietiines 
called tonguing) ; and in the voice, either by a detached 
action of the breath or by a closing of the glottis. The 
word is also used sunietlmos to note an abrupt emphatic 
style of speaking or writing.— Staccato mark, in musi- 
cal notation, a dot or pointed stroke added over or under a 
note to indicate a staccato rendering.— Staccato tOUCli, 
in playing the pianoforte or organ, a touch designed to 
produce a clear and musical staccato effect. 

Stacher (8tach7*r), r. i. A Bcoteli form of 
stacker^. 

StachydeSB (sta-kid'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bentlmm, 
1836 ), < Stacliys (assumed stem Slachyd-) + 
-esc.] A tribe of gamopetalous plauts, of the or- 
der Lahiatie. it is characterized by a five- or ten-nerved 
or -veined calyx, a corolla with the upper lip erect, con- 
cave, and commonly galeate or arched, the lower lip three- 
cleft and spreading, four perfect ascending or Included sta- 
mens, with the forward pair longer, and a four* parted ovary 
fonning in fruit four dry nutlets fixed by a small basal 
or slightly oblique scar. It includes 36 eenera (of which 
Staehys is the type)^ classed in the subtribes Seutellariess, 
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MelittuB, MturmJbim, and LmMem; other Important gen- 
ora are PhysotUffia, Brunella (Prunella), PhUmUe, Sideri- 
tie, BaUota, CkUeo^, Lamium, Leonwrue, and MahteeeUa, 
Hee cut under eelj-heal, 

Stachys (sta'kis), w. [NL. (Bivinus, 1690), < 
h. staehySf < Gr. ardxvcy a plant, woundwort, 
i^tachys arvensis, so called from the spiked 
dowers; a particular use of ordxvgf an ear 
of com, a spike, in gen. a plant.] A genus 
of plants, or the order Labiatsp, type of the 
tribe Stachydrie, it is characterized by flowers with 
the five calyx-teeth equal or the posterior larger, the 
corolla-tube somewhat cylindrical and either included in 
or exserted from the calyx, the upper lip usually entire 
and arched, the anther-cells usually diverging, and the 
ovary forming nutlets which are obtuse or rounded at 
the top. Over 200 species have been described, of which 
about 170 are now thought to be distinct.* They are wide- 
ly dispersed through the temperate zones, occur within 
the tropics on mountains, and extend in a few cases into 
frigid and subalpiue regions. I'hey are lacking in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and ffearly so in Chili and in 
Soutli Africa. Sixteen species occur in the United States ; 
5 are oastcni, of wlilch fi. aepera is the most common, 
and S. paltuttris the most widely dltfusod. Several spe- 
cies, especially A’. Kulmtica of Europe, are known as futage- 
netUv, and several others as woufidwort, particularly S. 
Gfirmanica. For S. Betoniea see heUmy, and for S. value- 
trie see down-fteal. Several species are occasionally cul- 
tivated for ornament, as S. lanata, a woolly-leafed plant 
much used for edgitigs. S. ajfinie (S. tuher\fera\ an escu- 
lent recently introduced from .lapan, cultivated in France 
under the name of crosnee, produces numerous small white 
tubers which may bo eaten boiled or fried or prepared as 
a preserve. 'I’he tubers are said to decay rapidly if ex- 
posed to the air, and are kept in the ground or packed 
In sand ; their taste is compared to that of the sweet po- 
tato, followed by a peculiar piquant flavor. 


Stachytarpheta (stak'-'i-tur-fe'tji), w. [NL. 
(Vain, 1804), so called from the thick flower- 
spikes ; prob. an error for ^Slachytarplieia, < Gr. 
mdxvQ, a spike, + TafKj>ti6c) thick, dense, < 
thicken.] A genus of gamopetalous plants, of 
the order VerhcnncciB and tribe Verhencfp. it is 
chai acterizod by sessile spiked flowers with a nanow flvo- 
ribbed tlve-nervcd calyx, a corolla with five spreading lobes, 
two jierfect stamens with divaricate unthcr-cells, ami a 
two-celled ovary ripening into two hard di*y oblong or 
linear onc-seeded nutlets. 'I’liere are about 45 species, na- 
tives of tropical and subtropical America, with one species, 
A. Indica, also dispersed through tropical Africa and Asia. 
They are herlis or shrubs bearing opposite or alternate 
toothed and commonly rugose leaves. The flowers are 
white, blue, purple, or scarlet, solitary in the axils of 
bracts, and sessile or half-immersed in the axis of the 
more or less densely crowded terminal spikes. 'I’he spo- 
cics are sometimes called bastard or false vmnin. A. 
Jatnaiceasis (now identified with S. Indica) Is the yervao 
(which sec), from its use sometimes called BrazUian 
tea. This and other species, as S. vmtabUie, a handsome 
ever-blooming shrub, are occasional iy cultivated under 
glass. 


fitack^ (stak), [< MK. stack, stackc, stakke, 
stak, staCf < led. stakkr^ a ntack of hay (cf. 
stakkoy a stump), = Hw. stack = Dan. staky a 
slack, pile of hay; allied to staked y aud ult. 
from the root of IIgwcm stagyard*^.'] 1. 

A pile of grain in the sheaf, or of hay, straw, 
pease, etc., gatliered into a circular or rectangu- 
lar form, of i(m, when of large size, coming to a 
point or ridge at the top, and thatched to pro- 
tect it from the weather. 


The whole prairie was covered with yellow wheat stacks, 
Uar%ier's May., LXN VIII. blU. 

2. A pile of sticks, billets, poles, or cordwood ; 
formerly, also, a pyre, or burial pile. 

Against every pillar was a stack of billets above a man's 
belght, whieh the watermen that bring wood dtiwn the 
Weine . , . laid there. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 24i). 

3. A pile or group of other objects in orderly 
positioi^ (a) In prinfiny, a flat pile of paper, printed 
or unprim.cd, in a press-room or bindery, (h) Milit., the 
pyramidal group formed by a number of muskets with 
fixed bayonets when stacked, (r) In pajicr-inakiny, four 
or more calendering-rolls In position. (</) In libraries, a 
set of book-shelves one above the other, whether placed 
against a wall or standing in the middle of a room. 

4. A number of funnels or chimneys standing 
together. — 5. A single chimney or iiassa^c- 
way for smoke; the chimney or funnel of a 
locomotive or steam-vessel; also called smoke- 
stack. See cuts under passcngcr-cngim and 
pnddling-furytace. — 6. A high detached rock; 
a columnar rock; a preciintous rock rising out 
of the sea. The use of the word stack with this mean- 
ing is very common on the coast of Scotland and the adja- 
cent islands (especially the Orkneys), and is almost cxelu- 
sivcly limited to that region. 

Hero jin Shetland] also, near 200 yards from tlie shore, 
stands the Stack ot Snalda, a grand perpendicular column 
of rock, at least sixty, but more probably eighty, feet liigli, 
yn the summit of whieh the eagle has annually nested 
from time Immemorial. Shirreff, Shetland, p. 6. 

7. A customary unit of volume for fire-wood 
»hd coal, generally 4 cubic yards (108 cubic 
feet). The three-quarter stack in parts of 
Derbyshire is said to be 105 or 106 cubic foot. — 
pL A large quantity; ^Gots’^; as, stacks of 
Jffoney. [Slang,] »ByiL 1 . -Shock, etc. see she(^p. 


stacks (stak), v. t [< ME. stakken (rs Sw. stacka 
ss: Dan. Htakke)y stack; from the noun.] 1. To 
pile or build in the form of a stack ; make into a 
regularly formed pile; as, to stack grain. 

Your hay Is well brought In, and better etaeked than 
usual. Swift, To Or. Sheridan, 8ept. 19, 1726. 

2. To make up (cards) in a designed manner, 
so as to secure an unfair advantage; pack. — 
To stack arms, to stand together muskets or rmes with 
flxed bayonets in definite numbers, as four or six together, 
BO that they form a tent-shaped group. 

Stack^ (stak). An obsolete or dialectal pret- 
erit of siick^ (and stick^)o 
stackage (stak'i^), w. [< stacks -f -age.'] 1. 
Grain, hay, ote., put up in stacks. [Rare.] 
Imp. Diet. — 2. A tax on things slacked. Imp. 
Diet. 

stack-borer (8tak'bor''cr), n. An instrument 
for piercing stacks of hay, to admit air, where 
the nay is in danger of damage from lieating. 
Btacken-cloudt (stak'n-kloud), n. A cumulus 
cloud. 

The rapid formation and disappearance of small cumuli 
is a process constantly going on in particular kinds of 
weather. These little stackc n clouds 8e<*m to form out of 
the atmosphere, and to be resolved again us rapidly into 
it. Fttrsfer, Atmospheric Pheiionumn, j). 58. 

stacker^ (stak'^r), r. i. [Sc. also siakker, stach- 
er ; < ME. stakcrniy also stakefen, < led. stalra, 
push, stagger, freq. of staka, push, punt; cf. 
stjaka, punt, push witli a stake (stjaki, a jiunt- 
polc ), = Dan. stage = Sw. staka, push, punt with 
a stake, = MD. staken, slacken, set stakes, dam 
up with stakes, give up work, = K. staked : see 
staked, V. Doublet of 1 . To stagger. 

[Prov. Eng.] 

She risl her up, and stakercth beer and ther. 

Chaucer, Uood Women, 1. 2087. 

2t. To stammer. Prompt. Pare., p. 471. 
stacker**^ (stak'er), w. t< Stacie^ + -crL] An 
attachirient to a threshing-machine for raising 
and delivering the straw from the machine, 
(uther upon a wagon or upon a stack, it consists 
of an eruliesB-belt elevator running in a trough that can 
be placed at any angle, the whole being mounted on 
wheels, and connected by belting with the thresher, or 
with the engine or other motor. Also culloit straiV’ or 
hay elevator, and stacliny-machmc. Another form of 
stacker consists of a portable derrick used with a hay- 
fork, and commonly called a stackiny-derrick. 

Stacket (stak'd), n. [< G. stacket, a palisade, 
stockad(»; appar. connected with stack^.} A 
stockade. Scott. 

Stack’funnel (stak'fun'^d), n. A pyramidal 
open frame of wood in iht* centei of a stack. 
Its object Is to allow the air to circulate through t’ •' sUick, 
and prevent the heating of the grain. 8ee Htack-stnnd. 

stack-guard (stak'glird), n. A covering for a 
haystack or rick, whether for the to)) or the ex- 
posed side. Sometimes it is susiiendml from 
posts temporarily set up, 

Stackhousia (stak-hou'si-ii), n. [NL. (Sir J. 
E. Smith, 1798), named after John Stackhouse, 
an English botanist (died 1819).] A genus of 
I>lants, tyjie of the order Stacklumsiciv. it con- 
sists of about 20 species, all Australian except 2, whieli 
are natives, one of New Zealand, the other of the rhili])- 
pine Islands. They are small herbs with a perennial hci- 
liaceoiiB or woody motstoek, jiroducing unbranehed or 
slightly divided flower-1 a-ariiig stems ami aUeinate linear 
or spatiilute leaves, which are cntiie and slightly fleshy or 
coriaceous. The flowers are white or yellow, borne in 
spikes teiiuinating the branches, or in clusters along the 
main stem. Each flower eonsist.s ol a small thrce-bracted 
calyx, an el'mgated often gainopetalous corolla with live 
included stamens, a thin disk, ami a free ovary with from 
two to flve Styles or style-branches. 

Stackbousiese (stak-hou-si'c-c), n. pi. [NL. 
(H. G. L. BcicluMibacli, 1H‘J8). < SUicPhousia H- 
-c<T.] An order of ])lants, of tho polypet alous 
series Disci ftoiw mid cohort ( efastralcs. it is 
charncterizi-d by a hemisphcricnl cidyx-tiibe, having flve 
imbricated lobes, five erect Imbricated ami often united 
petals, and as many alternate stamens. From the related 
orders CWffjftrmc/r and Uhamnnee/r it is especially distin- 
guished by its lobed ovai v, which Is sessile, rounnish, and 
from two- to flvi*-celled, and ripens from two to five inde- 
hlseent globose or angled <»ne seeded car|>els, which are 
smooth, reticulated, or broadly winged. It consists of 
the genus Staekhouda and the nionotypic Australian ge- 
nus Mac<jre<fona Also Stackhousiace/g . 
stacking-band (stak'ing-band), n. A band oi* 
ropo used in bimling thatch or straw on a stack, 
stacking-belt (stnk'ing-lxdt), n. 8amo as staH- 
inq-hnnd. 

stacking-stage (stak'ing-staj), A scaiTold 
or stage used in building stacks, 
stack-room (slak'rom), n. In libraries, a room 
devote<l to stacks of book-shelves ; a book-room, 
stack-stand (stak'stand), w. A basement of 
timber or masonry, sometimes of iron, raised 
on props ami placed in a stack-yard, on which 
to build a stack, its object Is to keep the lower part 
of the stack dry, and exclude vermin, touch stands are 
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more common in Eu- 
ropean countries than 
in the United States. 

stack-yard (stak'- 
yftrd), 

■f yard!^. Cf. stag- 
gard!^.] A yard 
or inelosiire for 
stacks of hay or 
grain. 

Stacte (stak'te), n. 

[< L. stacte, stacta, 

< Gr. aTaKTTf, the 
oil that trickles 
from fresh inyiTli 
or cinnamon, fern, 
of oraKTdg, dropping, oozing out, < ardt^nv, drop, 
lot fall drop by drop.] Gne of the sweet spices 
which composed the holy incense of the ancient 
Jews. Two kinds have been described — one, the fresh 
gum of the niyiTh*tree, Baisamndendron Myrrha, mixed 
with water and squeezed out through a press ; the other, 
the resin of the storax, Styrax ojfficinale, mixed with wax 
and fat. 

Take unto (hce sweet spices, stacte, and oiiycha, and 
galbanum. Ex. xxx. 34. 

stactometer (stak-tom'e-ter), n. [Also stak- 
tometer ; < Gr. araxrdr, dropping, oozing out (see 
stacte), H- phgov, a measure.] A glass tube hav- 
ing a bulb in the middle, and tapering to a fine 
orifice at one end, used, for ascertaining the 
number of drops in equal bulks of different li- 
cjuids. Also called stalagmometer. 

Stadt. A Middle English* form of the past par- 
ticiple of stead. 

Btadda (stad'a), n. [Grigin obscure.] Adoublo- 
l)laded lmnd-saw% used for cutting comb-teeth. 
Also called steady. 

staddle (stad'l), w. [Also stadle, and more orig. 
stathcl, Sc. stailhle, contr. stail, stale, < ME. 
stathel, < AS. stathol, stathnl, stathel, a founda- 
tion, base, seat, site, position, firmament (= OS. 
stadal = GFrios. stathnl = MLG. stadel = OflG. 
stadal, MHG. G. stadel, a stall, shed, =r Icel. stod- 
hull = Norw. stddul, stodul, contr. sld^ul, stanl, 
stoil, stul, usually stol, a milking-shed); with 
formative -thol {-die) (akin to L. stabulnm, a 
stable, stall, with formative -Imlum), from the 
root sta of stand: see stand, and cf. stead. See 
sfalworth.] If. A pro)) or support; a staff; a 
crutch. 

His weake steps governing 
And aged limbs on cypresse stadle stout. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vl. 14. 

2. The frame or support of a stack of hay or 
grain; a stack-stand. 

Oak looked under the staddles and found a fork. 

T. Hardy, Far fiom tho Madding Crowd, xxxvl. 

3. A young or small tree left uncut when others 
arc cut dowm. 

It Is cornmonlio scene that those yooiig staddles which 
M'i) leaue standing at one & twentle yeeros full are vsuallie 
at the next sale cut duwnc without any danger of the stat- 
ute, and serue for Are bote, if It please the owner to burne 
them. 

)r. Harrison, Descrip. of England, il. 22. {Holinshed.) 
At the edge of the woods a rude structure hud been 
hastily thrown up, of staddfes interlaced with boughs. 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 6. 

4. In agri., one of the sejiaratt* jilots into which 
a cock of hay is shuKou out for the imiqiose of 
drying. 

staddle (stad'l), v. t. ; pret. ami p]». sladdled, pj 
staddling. [Also stadle; < stoddle, n.J 1. 
leave the staddles in, as a wootl when ii is eut. 
First see it well feoerd, en* hewers begin, 

Then see it well hfadieU, without and witliin. 

Timer, April’s Husbandry. 

2. To form into stmldles, as hay. 

Staddle-roof (simri-Wif ), n. The roof or cover- 
ing of a stai'k. 

Stade^ (si ml), u. Same ws. sta the. 

Stade'*^ (stml), >/. [In ME. stadle, q. v. ; = E. 
stadc = Sp. cs/adio = Pg. estadio = It. stadia, < 
L. stadium, a furlong: sec .stadium.] A furlong ; 
a stadium. 

Tin* greatness of the town, by that we c»)iild judge, 
stretcheth in cireiiit some fmly stades. 

Honne, Hist Septungint (Wtili), p. 7’. (hothain.) 

stadholder (stad'hol'Mer), n. [Also sjiellcd 
stadthotthr V . stathouder) , ti partial accom- 
modation of MI), stadhoudvr, a dejuity, legate, 
vicar, substitute, lieutenant, esp. a viceroy, a 
govm’iior of ti )»ro\iiic<*, es)>. in llollaml, in later 
iiH(^ f I >. stadlioudrr = G. stall halter), a governor, 
a cljief magistrate, lit. *st(*ail-hol(l(U‘,^ lieuten- 
ant, “locum-fenens” (Kilian); < stede, 

I). stede, stee (= GHG . MUG. stat, G. statt, place, 
= AS. stede, E. sUad, place), 4* hovder:=zU. hal- 
ier = E. holder : soe stead and holder. In an- 


To 



stadholdar 
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other view, reflected in the false spellin^^ad^- 
Jioldery the first element is supposed to bel). stad 
= G. stadt, a town, city (a particular use of the 
preceding) : but this is an error, due to the fact 
that D. siadf in its lit. sense ‘place,^ is now ob- 
solete ; moreover, a stadholder is not the ‘keep- 
er of a city.^ Formerly, in the Netherlands, {a) 
the governoT* or lieutenant-governor of a prov- 
ince; (Z») the chief magistrate of the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands. 

Stadholderate (stad'hoHd^^r-at), n, [Also 
spelled fitadtholderate (= P. stathoudvrat) \ < 
stadholder + The office of a stadholder. 

The Academy^ July 20, 1889, p. 32. 
stadholdersnip (8tad'h6P-'d6r-8hip), w. [Also 
gelled stadtholdershi}); < stadholder 4* -if/wp.] 
oame as stadholderate. 

stadia (sta'di-a), n, [< ML. stadiOj a station, 
a fern, form, orig. pi. of the iieut. stadium, a 
stage, station, stadium: see stadium.'] 1. A 
station temporarily occupied in surveying. — 

2. An instrument for measuring distances by 
means of the angle subtended by an object of 
known dimensions. The inetrunjont commonly so 
called, intended for rough military work In action, con- 
sists of a small glass plate with tigurcs of horsemen and 
foot-soldiors as they appear at marked distances, or with 
two lines nearly hori/ontul but converging, crossed by ver- 
tical lines marked with the distances at which a man aj)- 
pears of the height between the first lines. 

3. In civil and topographical en gin., the method 
or the instruments by which what are called 
stadia measurements art* made. This use is almott 
exclusively limited to the United States, where this method 
of measuring distances is extensively employed. Stadia 
measurements ai*c based on the geometrical principle that 
the lengths of parallel lines sulitending an angle arc pro- 
portioned to their distances from the apex of that angle. 
The essential appliances for this kind of work arc a pair 
of fine horizont^ wires (which are usually of platinum, 
but which maybe spider-webs, or even lines ruled or pho- 
tographed on the glass), in addition to the ordinary hori- 
zontm and vertical wires in the diaphragm of a telescope, 
and a staff or graduated rod (the stadia rod)— these giving 
the means of measuring with considerable precision the 
angle subtended by the whole or any part of a vertical 
staff, and thus furnishing the data for determining the 
distance of the rod from the point of sight. 'J'his may be 
accomplished by making the subtending angle variable 
fthAt is, by making the wires movable) and the space on 
the staff fixed in length, or by having the angle constant 
(that is, the wires fixed in position) and reading off a 
varying length on the staff ; the latter is the method now 
most generally used. The wires may be applied to the 
telescope of any suitable instrument, us a tbeodolite or 
transit'theodol itc , but the method is specially well adapted 
for use in plane-tabling, the wires being inserted in the tele- 
scope of tlie alitiade This arrangement has been exten- 
sively used in the United States, and has given excellent 
results. The intervals between the wires are fre(]Uently 
arranged so that at a distance of 1(X) feet a space of one 
foot shall be interc(jpted on the rod ; but there are also 
instruments made in which the number of wires Is in- 
creased, the method of reading varying accordingly. 

Stadiet, U. [ME., < Jj. stadium, a race-eourse, 
a f urloiif? : soo stadc^, stadium . ] A raec-courso ; 
a stadiiiin. 

Yif a man renneth in the ntacLu' or in the forlonge for 
the coix)ne, than lieth the mede in the corone for whiche 
he renneth. Chavner, Boethius, iv. prose 8. 

Stadioxneter ( sta-di -om ' o-tt;r) ,n. [< G r. (rraHiov 


stadlety An obsolete form of staddle, 
Stadmannia (Stad-man'i-a), n. WL. (Lamarck, 
1823), named after Stadmann, a German botani- 
cal traveler.] A genus of trees, of the order Sa~ 
pindacciB and tribe Nepheliese. It is distinguished 
from the nearly related genus Nephelium (which see) by 
the absence of petals and by a somewhat spherical calyx 
with live broad obtuse teeth, by warty branches, and l)y 
small velvety plum-like berries. The only species, S. Si- 
deroxylon, Is a native of Mauritius and Bourbon. It has 
alternate abruptly pinnate leaves with from three to six 
pairs of oblong obtuse leaflets, oblique at the base, each 
leatlet narrow, entire, smooth, and finely reticulated. The 
small pedicolled flowers form axillary branching panicles, 
with conspicuous long-exserted erect stamens. It is 
known as Bourbon ironwood. See Maccamr oil, under oil. 

stadtholder, stadtholderate (staUholM6r, 
-at), etc. Erroneous spellings of stadholder, 
etc. 

staffs (stfef), nr, pi. staves, staffs (stkvz, stfcfs). 
[< ME. staff, staffe, staff (gen. staves, dat. stave, 
pi. staves), < AS. stsef, m a very early form staeh, 
pi. stafas, a stick, staff, twig, letter (see etym, 
of book), = OS. staff z=: OFries. stef = D. staff = 
MLG. LG. staff = OHG. MHG. siap (stab^), G. 
stab, a staff, = leel. staffr, a staff, post, stick, 
stave of a cask, a letter, = Sw. staff, a staff, = 
Dan, stav, a staff, stick (also stab, a staff (body 
of assistants), an astragal (of a cannon), < G.), 
=Goth. staffs (stab-), element, rudiment (not re- 
corded in the orig. senses ‘letter^ and ‘ stick 0 ; 
= OBulg. stapu, shtapu = OServ. stipi, Serv. 
stap, shtap = Hun^. istdp, a staff, = Lith. stebas, 
a staff, stdbas, stolmis, a pillar; of. Gael, stoh, 
a stake, stump; prob. related to OllG. staben, 
be stiff, from an extended form of the root sta 
of 8ta7id: see stand. Not connected with L. 
stipes, a stock, post, which is cognate with E. 
stiff. Hence stave, q. v.] 1. A stick or pole. 

Specifically— (a) A stick used as a walking-stick, espe- 
cially one five or six feet long used as a support in walk- 
ing or climbing. 

Ill his hand a Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 405. 

He [the pilgrim] had a long staffe in his hand with a 
nobhe in the middle, according to the fashion of those 
Pilgrims KtaffpH. Coryat, Crudities, I. 20. 

(b) A stick used as u weapon, as that used at quarter-staff ; 
a club ; a cudgel. 

A god to-hande staffe therowt he hent, 

Befor Koben he lepe. 

Robin Hood ami the Potter ((Child’s Ballads, V. 20). 

The wars are doubtful ; 

And on our horsemen's staves Death looks as grimly 

As on your keen-edg'd swords, 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, 1. 1. 

(c) A stick used as an ensign of authority; a baton or 
scepter. Corupai’c* bato/i, club i , fnace l . 

The Earl of Worcester 

Hath broke his staf, resign'd his stewardship. 

Rhah., Rich. II., li. 2. 59. 

(d) A post fixed in the ground ; a stake. 

The rampant hear chain’d to the ragged staff. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 20.3. 

(e) A {Kile on which to hoist and display a flag : as, a flag- 
staff; an ensign-sta/; a pick-staff. 

The flag of Norway and the cross of St. George floated 
from separate staffs on the lawn. 

R. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 295. 


(see stadium) + /dr par, men sure.] A modified 
theodolite iii wliicb the dire(*lioiis are not read 
off, but marked upon a small sheet, which is 
changed at t^ach station. The distances as read on 
the telemeter can also he laid down. The stadiomotcr 
differs from the plane table in that the alidade cannot ho 
moved relatively to the sheet. ' 
stadium (sta'di-um), u.; pi. stadia (-|i). [< L. 
stadium, < Gr. aradiov, a fixed standard of length, 
specifically 600 Greek feet (see def. 1), a furlong 
(nearly), hence a race-course of this length, 
lit. ‘that which stands fast,' < hrarai (‘ff am), 
stand: see stand. Cf. stade*^, stadie.] 1. A 
Greek itinerary unit, originally the distance 
between successive stations of the sh outers 
and runuers emydoved to estimate distances. 
The stadium of Eratosttfenes seems to have been short of 
520 English feet ; but the stadium at the race-course at 
Athens has beefi founci to he between 608 and 610 English 
feet. The Roman stadium was about the same length, 
being one eighth of a Konmn mile. 

Hence — 2. A Gre(dt course for foot-races, dis- 
posed on a level, with 8lof)ing banks or tiers of 
seats for spectators rising along its two sides 
and at one end, which was typically of semi- 
circular plan. The course proper was exactly a stadi- 
um in length. 'The most celebrated stadia were tlioso of 
Olympia and AtJiens. The latter has been, in great part, 
restored. 

3. A stage ; period ; in med., a sta^e or period of 
a disease, especially of an intermittent disease. 

Mohammed was now free once more ; but he no longer 
thought of carrying on his polemic against the Meccans 
or of seeking to influence them at all. In his relations to 
them tliree stadia can be distinguished, although it is 
easier to determine their character than their chronology. 

Eneyc. Brit., XVI. 660. 


(/t) The pole of a vehicle ; a carriage-pole. 

His riewe lady holdeth him so narowe 
Up by the brydel, at the stuve^s eiido, 

That every word he dred it as an aiowe. 

Chaucer, Ancllda and Arcite, 1. 184. 

(g) The long handle of certain weapons, as a speai’, a hal- 
berd, or a poleax. 

There stuck no plume in any English crest 
That is romovod by a staff of T’raiice. 

Shak., K. John, iL 1. 318. 
Their staves upop their rests they lay. 

Drayton, Nymphidia. 

(h) A straight-edge for testing or truing a line or surface : 
as, the moot-staff used in testing the face of the stone 
in a grind-mill, (i) In mrv., a graduated stick, used 
in leveling. See cross-staff, Jemb's-staff, and cut under 
leveling-staff, (i) One of several instruments formerly 
used in taking the suiTs altitude at sea : as, the fore-staff 
back-irfci/, cro8s-«to/. See these words, {k) In ship-build- 
ing, a measuring and spacing rule, (f) The stilt of a plow. 
2. In surg., a grooved steel instrument having 
a (.'urvaturo, used to guide the knife or gorget 
through the urethra into the bladder in the 
operation of lithotomy. — 3. In arch., same as 
rudenture.— A. Something which upholds or 
supports ; a support ; a prop. 

He is a staje of stedfastiies bothe eriy <t latte 
To chastes siche kaytifes as don ayenst the lawe. 

Political Poems, etc. (od. Furnlvall), p. 3. 

The boy was the very staff of my age, my very prop. 

Shak., M. of V., it 2. 70. 

Bread is the staff of life. Swifft, Tale of a Tub, Iv. 

6f. A round of a ladder. Latham. A body 
of assists uf. 9 or executive officers, (a) Milit, 
a body of offleers who are not In command of troops, 
but who act as the assistants of an ofiloer in high com- 
mand, sometimes including that otticer himself. Thus, 


the regimmaU ttaff consists of the oolonM, llenteiMmt- 
colonel, major, ana adjutant, or the oflloers correspond- 
ing to these ranks; the brigade staff and divisian stajff 
are composed of aides-de-camp, comroissarieB, quarter- 
masters, and the like; and the staff of a general com- 
manding an army-corps, or an army composed of several 
army-corps, includes these last-named officers and also 
a chief of staff, a chief of artillery, a chief engineer, and 
the like. The general staff is a body of officers form- 
ing the central office of the army of a nation, and it acts, 
in a senses as the personal staff of the commander-in-chief, 
or of the king or other chief ruler. In the United States 
navy, staff-officers are the non-combatants, comprising the 
medical corps, the pay-corps, the steam -engineering corps, 
and chaplains, of those who go to sea, as well as civil engi- 
neers, naval constructors, and professors of mathematics. 
(6) A body of executive officers attached to any establish- 
ment for the carrying out of its designs, or a number of 
persons, considered as one body, intrust^ with the exe- 
cuth>n of any undertaking : as, tne editorial and reporting 
staff of a newspaper; the staff of the Geological Survey ; a 
hospital staff. 

The Archbishop [Becket] had amongst his chaplains a 
staff of professors on a small scale. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 148. 

7t. A letter of the alphabet. See etymology of 
book. 

The firrste staff iss nemmnedd I. Ormvlwn, 1. 4812. 
Sf. A line ; a verse ; also, a stanza. 

Nerehande stafe by staf, by pet diligence, 

Saiiyng that I most metre apply to ; 

The wourdes meue, and sett nere & ther. 

Rom. of Partenay (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 6666. 

If we consider well the forme of this Foeticall staffe, we 
shall flndo it to be a certaine number of verses allowed to* 
go altogether and ioyne without any intermission, and doe 
or should finish vp all the sentences of the same with a 
full period. PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Foesle, p. 64. 

I can sing but one staff of the ditty neither. 

R. ./o-nson, Tootastcr, ii. 1. 

Cowley found out that no kind of staff is proper for a 
heroic poem, as being all too lyrical. Dryden. 

9. In musical notation, a set of five horizontal 

lines on which notes are placed so as to indi- 
cate the pitch of intended tones. Both the linea 
and the spaces between them are significant, and are called 
deffrees: they are numbered from below upward. Whea 
the nine de- 
grees of the added line. 

staff are not — ist— “ “ 

sufficient for r)th— line 

the notation .. ^4th space 

of a melody , „ 8d “ 

or choiil, it is ..h • < 

extended by 2d “ - 

moansofadd- lat 

ed or [egcr -Ist-^added line. 

hnes above „ ,, 

or below. In 

general, the successive degrees of the staff are understood 
to correspond to the successive degrees of the scale or to 
the successive white keys of the keyboard, irrespective of 
the fact that the Intervals thus indicated are not equal 
to each other. An absolute pitch for the stuff-degrees is 
indicated by a clef placed at the beginning. (See el^.} 
Gregorian music is customarily written on a staff of four 
lines, and the only clef used is the C clef. The staff with 
its appropriate notation is a development fnim the early 
medieval neiimes, which were originally dots, dashes, or 
compound marks, whose relative position or shape indi- 
cated the relative pitch of successive tones. To make this 
notation more precise a horizontal line was drawn across 
the page to mark the pitch of some given tone, as C or F, 
and the neiimes were arranged above or below this line. 
Later, a second line was added, and then others, only the 
lines being at first regarded as significant. What was 
called the great or grand s^aff was such a staff of eleven 
lines. In hamionic or concerted music, two or more staffs 
are used together, and are connected by a brace. See 
braced, 5, and scored, 9. Also stave, especially in Great 
Britain. 

10. In her., same as fissure, 5.— Bishop’s staff. 

See erorisT, 1.— Cantoral Staff, cantor’s staff, the offi- 
cial staff of a cantor or precentor: it is primarily the 
baton with which he beats time, but is often large, and 
elaborately ornamented, becomi^ a mere badflb of office. 
Also called Davld’S Stan, a kind of quadrant for- 

merly used in navigation.— Episcopal staff in her., the 
representation of a bishop's or pastoral stair, usually en- 
twined with a banderole which is secured to the shaft 
below the head. See cut under Itanderole.— Foliiferous 
Staff. Soe/ofiXferotw.— Jeddaxt Staff, a form of battle- 
ax used by mounted men-at-arms : so named from the town 
of Jedburgh, In Scotland, the arms of which bear such a 
wea^n. Also called JeduH)od ax. FatrAofL— Marshal’s 
Btair. See ‘marshal.— Northern Btaff, a quarter-staff.— 
Palmer’s staff, in her., same as hourdoni, 8.— Papal 
Staff, In h&r.^a staff topped with the papal cross of three 
cross-bars. —Pastoral staffs a staff borne as an emblem 
of episcopal authority by or before bishops, archbishops, 
abbots, and abbesses. In the Western Church it Is usually 
headed with a volute, suggesting a shepherd’s crook, and 
in the Greek Church it generally has a T* shaped head, 
often curved upward and inward at the ends ; in the Ro- 
man Catholic and some other churches It bears a cross 
' in the case of an archbishop, and a double cross in the 
case of a patriarch. See cambuea, crotier, paleressa, suda- 
riww.— Hteim’B Staff. See pUgnm.—'Sitd Staff, in 
milling, a straight-edge used to test the dress of a mill- 
stone. It is so called because it is rubbed with red chalk 
or ocher, by means of which inequaUties on the surface 
of the stone are detected. — Ring-aiid-Staff tnvesti- 
tore. See eedesiaatical investiture, under investiture.— 
Short Staff, the cudgel used in ordinary cudgel-play, 
similar to the modern single-stick as distinguished from 
quarter-staff. -- Staff raauly, in her. , either a pallet conped 
raguly, or the representation of a trunk of a tree with snort 
projections on the opposite sides, as of limbs sawed off.— 




staff 

TO axcne from ^ itair to tiM oomert, to niac some 

other qaestlon than that under disouMion. iibp. BramhaUt 
Works, II. d4. (Dam.)— To lireaJt a otalT. Same as 
to break a lanee (which see, under bredk).^To go to fUoks 
and staves, see To have the better or worse 
end of the staff, to be getting the best or worst of a 
matter. 

And so now ours seem to }iaw the better end of the etaff. 

Court and Timee Cltarlee II. 94. 

To set down (or up) one's staff t, to stop and rest, as a 
traveler at an itni ; abide for a time. liev. T. Adama^ 
Works, I. 185. {JJavieM.) See crook, crazier, crutch^ . 

staffs (Bt&f ), n. Piaster of Paris mixed, in water, 
with some cement, glycerin, and dextrine : usea 
as a building material, it was first employed at the 
Paris Expositioti of 1878. and was extensively use<l in the 
construction of the buildings of the Chicago Exposition 
in 1893. 

staff-angle (St&f'ang'^gl), n. In plastering^ a 
square rod of wood, standing flush with the 
wall on each of its sidesj^ at the ex- 
ternal angles of plastering, to pro- 
tect them from injury. 

staff-bead (st&f'bed), n. In arch.f an 
angle-bead. 

staff-captain (8t6.f'kap'''tan), n. The staff-bead, 
senior grade in the navigating branch of the 
British navy. 

staff-commander (st&f'kq-m&n'*'d6r), w. The 
second grade in the navigating branch of the 
British navy. See master'^ , 1 (h). 

staff-degree (staf'do-gre'^). w. In musiml no- 
tationy a degree of a staff, whether lino or space. 

staff-duty (staf'du^ti), w. Tlie occupation or 
enii>loyment of an officer who serves on a staff, 
especially of one who, not originally a staff- 
officer, has been detached from his regiment, 
and attached to a staff. 

staffed (st&ft), rt. f < .vfer/ -f -rd2.] 1. In //tr., 
surrounded or eombiiK^d with staffs: as, an an- 
nulet staffed y a ring from which staffs or scep- 
ters radiate. — 2. Providi^d with a staff or body 
ofoffic€*rH; officered. [Recent.] 

A powerful church of the new type, staffed by frierida 
and piipfla of PuHcy, rose in tlio centre of B. -- 

Mrs, Uumphru Ward, Robert Elsmere, xxxili. 

Staffelite (staf'e-Ut), n, [< Staffcl (see d(*f.) + 
A somewhat altered apatite, occurring 
in botryoidal reniform .shapes of a green color, 
inonisting the phosphorite found at Staffel, 
near tlie Lahn, in Prussia. 

staff-herding (staf'h(^r^''ding), n. In old Eng, 
forest laWy Uie grazing of cattle in eiiargo of a 
iK'rdsman. This was restrained or forbidden U8 more 
inJiirioiiRtothe liorda of deer than if thcix? were noherdK- 
iiiaii to drive away the deer, and the cuttle had to find their 
own feeding-ground. 

staff-hole (staf'hdl), n. In metal., a small hole 
in a puddling-furnace through which the pud- 
dler heats his staff. Weate. 

Staffiert (staf'i6r), w. [= D. staffer y an atten- 
dant, < OF. cstaffier, a lackey, foot boy that 
runs by the stirrup, etc., < It. staffere, staffuro. a 
lackey, footboy, \ staffOy a stirrup (MIj. staffa) 
(> dim. stafettay a little stirrup, a courier, > 
Hp. l»g. estaffvta. = F. estafettc, > 1). estafette = 
0. skiff ette = Hw. ski fell = Dan. stafeiy a cour- 
ier), < (JHG. stapfoy staffo, MHO. G. stapfe, a 
footstep (also a stiiTupf), < OIIG. MUG. slep- 
fesy also OIIG. skiphdUy MHG. siap/etiy step, 
tread, = E. step: see skp, and cf. OBulg. stopa, 
a spur. The notion reflected on the def. as 
given in most dictionaries, that staffer means 
a ‘staff-bearer,' and is connected with stuffy is 
erroneous.] A footman ; an attendant. 

Before the dame, and round about, 

March'd whiinera and tdafiers on foot, 

With lackieg, grooms, valets, and pages. 

In flit and proper eqnipageg. 

(S'. liutler, lludibras, II. ii. 050. 

Btaffisht (staf 'isli), a. [In Sc. corruptly staffage; 
< staff + -idfei.] Like a staff ; rigid ; hence, in- 
tractable. AscJtamy Toxophilus (ed. 18(54), p. 1 11. 

S^ff-man (staf 'man), n. A workman employed 
in silk-throwing. ’ 

Staff-notation (staf 'no-ta'-'shon), n. In musical 
notatioHy the entire system of signs used in con- 
nection with the staff: opposed, for example, to 
the tonic sol-fa notahovy in which no staff is used. 

S^ff-oficer (8taf'of^i-86r), n. An officer form- 
ing part of the staff of a regiment, brigade, 
army, or the like; in the United 8tat(‘S navy, 
officer not exercising military command. 

Staff-Mrgeant (8taf'Har''jent), n. A non-com- 
biissioned officer having* no position in the 
ranks of a company, but attached to the staff 
of a regiment, in the United States service the staff- 
®^®aut8 are the sergeant-major, ordnance-sergeant, hos- 
pital-steward, quartermaster-sergeant, and coramiagary- 

sergeaut 



Staff-shuR. about the toth 
rciitiiry (Irurii Viollet-lc- 
Duc’s “I>ict, «lu Mubilier 
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Btaff-sUngt (stftf'sling), n. [ME. staffeslyngCy 
stafsUnge; < staff + sUng^,'] A weapon con- 
sisting of a sling com- 
bined with a short staff. 

The staiT was held with both 
hands and whirled around. 

The weapon seems to have 
thrown larger missiles than 
the ordinal^ sling and with 
greater force. Bistitiguished 
from cord-eling. Also called 
fustibede, Juatwalua. 

This geaunt at him stones caste 
Out of a fel ataj’-slinge. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 118. 

staff-stone (stM'ston), n. 

8amo as hacMlite. 
staff-strikert (stftf'stn''- 
k6r ) , w. A sturdy beggar ; 
a tramp. 

Many became Hta/-gtrikers, 

. . . and wandered in parties of 
two, three, and four from vil- 
lage to village. IL Eden, quoted in Kffiton-Turner’s Va- 
I grants and Vagrancy, p. .5,‘{. 

staff-surgeon (stfif's^r'-'jon), n. A senior grade 
of surgeons in the Britisli navy, 
staff-tree (staf'tre), n. A vine or tree of the 
genus Cclastrus. The heat-known gpecies ia the 
American C. ecandem, a twiner with ornamental fruit, 
otherwise named climln.ng bittnrMocet, waxwork, etajl-mnc, 
and fevertwig (aee the last, and cut under bittersweet). The 
seeds of the East Indian C. panietdata have long been in 
repute among Hindu physicians for their stimulating and 
acrid properties, and are applied externally or internally 
for the relief of rheumatism, etc They yield an expressed 
oil, also an empyreumatie, known as oleum nigrum. 
staff- vine (slM'vin), w. See staff-tree. 
stag (stag), u. [E. dial, also sk'g, Sc. also staig; 
early mod. E. slaggy stagge; < ME. skg, stngge, 
< Icol. steggr, sleggt, a male animal (a male fox, 
cat, a gander, drake, etc.), lit. ‘mounter,' < stiga 
= AS. sfigauy mount: sec stg^. H(‘iico stag- 
gard^, staggon.'] 1. The male of various aiii- 
nials, especially of the deer tribe. »Specmenlly— 
(ff) The mult5 red-deer or a deer of other large species of 
the genus Cermis in a restricted sense; a hart, of which 
the female is a hind ; and particularly the adult hart, at 
least live years old. with antlers fully developed (com- 
pare Mtaggard^, and see cuts under anUer); in Insraldry, a 
horned deer with braiiehed antlers. The stag of Europe 
is Cerims elaphuK, now tound wild in (Ireat Britain only in 
the Highlands of Scotland. It is a magnifleent animal, 
stuiidiiig 4 feet high at the slumlder, with the antlers 3 
feet long, having smnetimes ten ludnts and palmuted at 
tlie crown : sometimes known as a stag of ten. The liind is 
hornless and smaller The correspoiiding animal in ^ortll 
America is the wajiiti, there called elk(C<'Tiyus canadenMx), 
larger than the Euroiieuii stag, with iiitieh-hninched ant^ 
lers sometimes upward of 4 feet long, not palmut<‘d at 
the end. (See cut under Mwpi7t.) There are several Asiatic 
stags, among them the rusiiie deer (see AiwcrJ, 

(b) A bull castrated when lialt-grown or full-grown ; a 
bull-gtag; ubull-gegg. (c) A male fox; a dog-fox. (r/) A 
young horse; a colt (suiiietimes a Ally), (e) A gander. 
(/) A drake, (g) A pit or exhibition game-eoek h'ss tliaii 
one year old; the cockerel of the game-fowl, (h) A tni- 
key-cuek. (i) The wren. [Ixical, Eng.] (J) A stag-beetle. 
[In most of those uses prov. Eng.] 

2. In cow. slang: {a) An out-sidc irregular deni- 
er in stocks, not a member of the cx<*haugo. ( h ) 
A person who apidios for the allotment of 
shares in a joint-stock company, not. because 
he wishes to hold the shares, but becaus(’i lie 
liojies to H(dl the allotment at a premium. If 
he fails in this he forbears to imy the deposit, 
and the allotment is forfeited. — 3. A romping 
girl; a hoyden. [J*rov. Bug.] — 4t. The eolor 
of the stag; a rtui dirty-brown coloi-. 

(^orrie, my <^ub, doe not scoriic nice heemise I go in Stag, 
in Butte ; lieer’s veluot too ; thou seest 1 am worth thus 
lunch ill bare veliiet. 

Dekker, Satiromastix, T. 220 (ed. I’eiirson). 

Royal stag, a stag that lias antlers turiiiinatiiig in twelve 
or more ponits. 

stag (stag), r.; pnd.. and ]>]>. slagged, p^ir. stag- 
gntg. [< stag, w.] I. intrans. In com. slang, to act 
as a stag on the st ock exchange. Hoe stag, w., 2. 

II. trans. To follow warily, as a deer-stalker 
does a deer; <log; watch. 

[Slang.] 

So you’ve been slagging this 
gentleman and me, and listen- 
ing, have you? 

II. Kingsleg, tJeoffry Hamlyn, v. 

{{DameJt.) 

stagartf, n. Ati obsolete 
spelling of staggardK 
Stag-beetle (Htag'be''tl), w. 

A lainelJicorn coleopterous 
inseet of tlie genus Lneanus 
or restricted family Liiea- 
nidfv ( wliicli see), the males 
of which liave branched 
mandibles resembling the 
antlers of a stag. L. cermta 
is the common stag-heetle of Eu- 
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rope, and L. elaphuaia the stag-beetle of the United States. 
The former is one of the largest of British beetles, distin- 
guished by the enormous size of the horny and toothed 
mandibles in the male, and by the rather long elbowed 
antennse, which end in a porfoliated club, and are com- 
posed of ten joints, the first being very long. It is com- 
mon in some localities In the neighborhood of London, 
and is often 2 inches long, of a black color. Other species 
are numerous in various parts of the world. See also cut 
under Platycerua. 

stag-bush (stag'bush), n. The black haw, Vi- 
hurnum prun ifoH um . 

stag-dance (stag'dAus), n. a dance performed 
by men 0 lllJ^ [(Jolloci., U. 8.] 

Stajge (staj), n. [< ME. stage, < (JF. estage, es- 
taige, estauge, astage, etc., a story, floor, "stage, 
a dwelling-house, F. Mage, story, stage, floor, 
loft, = Pr. cstakjc, a stage, =It. slaggto, a stake, 
prop, banisters (ML. reflex siagium, eskigium), 
< ML. *8taticum, lit. ‘a place of standing,' or (as 
in It. staggio) ‘ that which stands,' < L. stare, 
pp. status, stand: see skiU^, stand. Cf. ctagere. 
in the souse of ‘the distance between two 
points,' the word was prob. confused with OF. 
estage, < L. stadium, < Gr. arddiov, a measure of 
distance: seo stadium, skide*^, siadie.^ If. A 
floor or story of a house. 

Tlie Erie ascended into this tour quickly, 

As seme as he inyght to hiest idage came. 

Horn, of Partermy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4925. 
Litiil John stode at a window in (he mornynge, 

And lokid forth at a tdage. 

Robin Hooti and the Monk (Ohlld’H Ballads, V. 8). 

2t. A house ; building. 

I her huth seriauns in the stage 
That geruetli the maidenes of parage. 

King Hem (E. E. T. S.), p. ijS. 

3. In arch., the portion between a projection 
and the retreat next above it in a medieval 
buttress; also, one of the horizontal divisions 
of a window separated by transoms. — 4. A 
floor or platform elevated above the ground 
or common surface, for the exhibition of a 
]ilay or spectacle, for public speakers or per- 
(bnners, or for convenience of view, use, or 
access: as, a stage for a mountebank; astage 
for speakers in public. 

(live order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view. 

Shah., Hamlet, v. 2. 389. 
Speciflcally— (a) A floor elevated for the convenience of 
performing mechanical work and the like; a gcattohl; a 
h( aging 118 , seamen use floating ghi. 7 CK, and suspended 

by the side of a ship, for calking and repairing. (5) In pn’af- 
iug, a low platform on which stackg of paper are piled, 
(r) A shelf o) horizontal compartment, as one of the steps 
of n court-eupboord. 

The number of stages in the butt’et or sideboard indicates 
the rank of the owner. 

S. K. Ilandtfook, (’orj)oi-atlon and College I’late. 
(d) The platform on which an object is placed to be viewed 
through a microscope, (e) A wooden structure on a beach 
to iiHsist in lauding ; a laii(ling-i>lace at a quay or pier. It 
hoinetimes rises and falls with the tide, or is lowered or 
raised to suit the varying height of the water. 

(letting y*' starteuf y^* ships that came to the plaiitHtion, 
they tooko away their stage, & other iiecesgary provisions 
that they had made for ttghing at Cap- Anne y^* year before. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. IJHJ. 
(/) A raised platform on which theatrical performances 
are (txhlbited ; the flouring in a theater on which the actors 
perform. In modern theaters the stage includiis not 
only the pai't which cun be seen from the auditorium, but 



Stag-bretlc ( Lucanu f r rr- 
VHS), one half n<itural 


1* toor-plan of Stage. 

A, proscenium; B, C , I), first, second, .md third piompt entrant ea 
rcspei ttvelv . Il first, second, and third oppi ■■>1(1 proinpl-cn- 

tiaiices respectively. H, wings; n a, tenter, /’ f>, prompt siile, t <, 
o. )i sale , d J, iiroiupt t enter \ e e,o p. < futei 

also the spaces on each sJdt;, behind the proscenium- 
arcli, which are used for shifting tlic wings 01 side-Bceiios, 
ami are thcmsclveB called the usings. Tim part extending 
back from the orchestra to the iiroscenlum-arch Is culletl 
the jjroscenium. That side of thti stage which is on the 
extreme left of the spectator is called the jorrmpt-side, tie- 
cause in theaters whit'h have mi prompt-box the prompter 
stands there. The corresponding position to the specta- 
tor’s right is called the oitposite^prmnpt-side (or, briefly, 
o.-p.-sule). Half-way between the center and the prompt- 
side is the jyrompt-center, the corresponding position to tlie 




«ta«a 

light being called the (or, briefly, 

o.>p. •center). The atage la thua divided laterally Into five 
parts, called in oi:der the prompt^nCde, the prompt-center, the 
center, the o. -p. -center, and the and these deslgna- 

tiona extend through the whole depth of the atage, as well 
aa up into the flies : thua the five ropes by which a drop- 
scene is raised or lowered are known aa the prompt aiae 



Section of Stai:|re, as seen from Prompt side. 

A, proscenium : Imrcier-liiriits : f.jBT', <ly‘t;»llcries : k, proscenium- 

arch; r',y, curtains; .isTiestos fire-proof curtain. 
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sueoessiTe steps in a oonrse of deyelopxnent: 
as, the larval, pupal, and imaginal stages of an 
insect; several stages of an embryo. 

A blyaful Isrf thou aays I lede, 

Thou woldes knaw ther-of the «t^. 

AUiteratiiM Poems (ed, 'Morris), L 4ia 
These three be the true stages of knowledge. 

Paeon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 
Our education is in a manner wholly in the hands of 
ecclesiastics, aud in all stages from Infancy to manhood. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

They were in widely different stages of clvilixation. 

Macaulag, Hist. Eng., vi. 

10. [Abbr. of stage-coach.'] Same as stage- 
coach; also [U. S.], an omnibus. 

A parcel sent you by the stage. 

Cowper, Conversation, 1. 806. 
I went in the six-penny stage. Swift. 

Law Of the three stages. Hee three.— lyric stage. 
See lyric.— Heohanlcal atage. See microscope, 1.— To 
go on the stage. Seo go.— To run the stage. See 
runi. 

stage (staj), r. ; pret. and pp. staged, ppr. stag- 
ing. [< stage, w.] 1. trans. 1. To represent 
in a play or on the stage ; exhibit on the stage. 

I love the people. 

But do not like to idage me to their eyes. 

Shak., M. for M., i. 1. 60. 
Frippery. Some poet must assist us. 

Goldstone. Poet? 

You’ll take ttie direct line to have us stag’d. 

Middleton, Your Five Gallants, iv. 8. 
An you stage me, stinkard, your mansions shall sweat 
for 't B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 

2. To place or put on the stage ; mount, as a 
play. 

The manager who, in staging a play, suggests Judiclouif 
modifleations, is iu the position of a critic, nothing mure. 

Fortnighay Bev., N. 8 ., XXXIX. 819. 

II. in trans. To travel by stage-coach : some- 
times with indefinite it. 

He seasons pleasure with profit ; he stages (if I may say 
su) into politicks, and rides post into business. 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 546. (Davies.) 


stage-play, or a morris-dance, do 
be so taken with the motion ? 


rope, prompt-center rope, center-rope, etc. As regards depth, 
the stage is divided into entrances varying in number ac- 
cording to the number of the wings or siae-Bcenes. That 

between the proscenium and the first wing is called on . , / .--/t i ^ . 

one side the frst prompt-entrance, and on the other the Stag6-bOX (staj boks), n. A prosconium-box. 
first o,-p.-entrance. From the first wing to the next is the stagd-Carriage (staj'kar^ai), n. A stago-coacb. 
second prompt- or second o.-p.-entra7\ce, and %o on. Every- t.. -. o.,/. m j I j 

thing above the stage from the top of tfce proscenium-arch Gladstone was able to reduce the mileage for 

upward is called theyitea, and includes the borders, border- wl to one farthiiig. . _ , , ,tt 

lights, all needed ropes, puilevs, and cleats, the beams to Cowell, Taxes in England, III. 56. 

which these are att^-hed. and the fly-galleries, from the stage-COach (staj ' koeh), n. A COach that runs 
lowest of which the drop-Meue. are worked. Theanclent by stages; a eoich that runs regularly every 

day or on stated days between two places, for 
the conveyance of passengers. Also stage. 
stage-craft (stap'krAft), n. 1. The art of dra- 
matic composition. 


Greek theater in its original form, as developed in the 
fifth century B. o., had no raised stage, the actors appear- 
ing in the orchestra amid the chorus. 

All the world ’s a stxige, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 139. 

plotof apredeoe..orlndic»t«htawi 

Mirth ^Yo«*on'tho*i^S^*' wa*m nonuin. of nimlltv T ***** tiagrcraft which Beema to be still one of the rareat 
«L7yo«y“,d Imenld taJo^^ *“*»“* mtrod. to Steele, p. xllv. 

be seen. B. Jonson, Staple of News, Iiid. 2. Knowledge aud skill in putting a play on 

Hence — 6. With the definite article, the thea- **^5F®* .ij , 

ter; the drama as acted or exhibited, or the Stage-direction (staj'di-rek^shpn), n. A writ- 
profession of representing dramatic composi- action, etc,, 


The fact that their author so willingly leaned upon the 
veak point— the lack 


which accompanies the text of a play^ 
Btage-door (staj'dor), n. The door giving ac- 
cess to the stage and the parts behind it in a 
theater; the actors^ and workmen's entrance 
to a theater. 


tions: as, to take to the stage; to regard the 
stage as a school of elocution. 

There wore also Poets that wrote oiiely for the stage, I 
meanoplayes and iiuerludes, to recreate the people With 
matters of disporte. 

Puaenham, Arte of Eng. Pooaie, p. 20. stago-effect (stsj'e-fekt"), n. Theatrical ef- 
■ <**»««.'/«. fAci^rdogiiulod afa^re, foot; effect urodueodartifieiallyanddesiKnedly. 

Hold.lt.waa«Kl.«lrrorU..gapmg^.^.^^^^^^ Stage-fevet* (etaj'fe'yCrl, «. A Btroug^desi?e 

6, A place where anythiug ie publicly exhib- rcfuoa 1 ““ 

ited ; a field for action ; the scene of any noted *■ „ ^ ^ ^ .... 

flpf'ifin rti* #*iif*AAt** ATiv V 4 ^iYiin*lr H© Wft8 ]Ilt©llu©(l lot* til© Cliurcll^ lillt 1)6 

^bi^affa" 'o'ce^.*”® •" 

When we are born, we cry that wo are come J. Ashton, Soci^ Life in Beign of Queen Anne, II. 21. 

TothlagrMtrtapaoffoola. «*«*•. bear, W- 6. >87. gta_e.f„Cep8 (stajWeepH), «. A clamp for 

7. A place of rest on a journey, or where a ro- holding an object on the stage of a compound 
lay of horses is taken, or where a stage-coach microscope. £. H. Knight. 

changes horses ;aa station. stage-frlght (staj'fnt), n. Nervousness ex- 

I have tills morning good news from Gibson ; three let- poricnceu on facing an audience, especially for 
ters from three several stages, that he was safe last night first timp 

as far as Boy ston, at between nine aud ten at night. j a\ a ‘ i i 

Pepys, Diary, Juno 14 , 1667. • Stage-Hand (staj hand), n. A man employed 
to move scenery, etc, 

\ n, A house, as an inn, 
stops regularly for passengers 
or to change horses. 

stagelyt (staj'li), a, [< stage 4- -ly^.] Per- 
taining to the stage ; befitting the theater ; the- 
atrical. Jer. Taylor (f), Artif, Handsomeness, 

p. 168. 


Hence — 8. The distance between two places \ 

of rest on a road: in come countries a regular L,ihh-h “oath slopi i 

’Tis strange a man cannot ride a stage 
Or twf>, to breathe iiiniBelf, without a warrant. 

Beau, and FL, Philaster, ii. 4. 

Our whole Stage this day was about five hours, our Course 
a little Southerly of the West. 


Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 2. stagemant (staj'man), n. An actor. T. Bra- 
9. A single step of a gradual process; degree hine, 1589 (prefixed to Greeners “Monaphon^^). 
of advance or of progression, either in increase ( Davies. ) 

or decrease, in rising or falling, or in any stage-manager (staj 'man ^fi.j-6r),n. In theaters, 
change of state : as, stages of growth in an ani- one who superintends the production and per- 
mal or a plant ; the stages of a disease ; in hiol., formance or a play, and who regulates all mat- 
a state or condition of being, as one of several ters behind the curtain. 


gtage^mlcronwter (stftj'm^kiYim^e-t^r)^ In 
microBoimy, a micrometer attached to the stage, 
and used to measure the size of an object un- 
der examination. 

Btage-plate (st&j'plat), n, A glass plate with 
a narrow ledge along one edge, used on the 
stage of a microscope to hold an object when 
the microscope is inclined, and sometimes as 
the bottom plate of a growing-slide. E. H. 
Knight. 

stage-play (stai 'pla), n. Onginally, a dramatic 
performance; hence, a play or drama adapted 
for representation on the stage, as distinguished 
from a reading- or closet-play. 

If the devil, or his instruments, should then tell him 
[a dying man] of a cup of sack, of meny company, of a 
*ou think he would then 
\axter. Saints’ Best, iv. 8. 

stage-player (staj'pla^^r), w. An actor on the 
stage; one whose occupation is to represent 
characters on the stage. 

Among slaves who exercised polite arts none sold so 
dear as stageplayers or actors. Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins. 

stager (sta'j^r), n. [< stage + -er^.] If. A 
player. 

Dare quit, upon your oaths. 

The stagers and the stage-wrlghts too (your peers). 

B. Jonson, Just Indignatiou of the Author. 

2. One who has long acted on the stage of life ; 
a person of experience, or of skill derived from 
long experience : usually with old. 

Here let me, as an old stager upon the theatre of the 
world, suggest one (consideration to you. 

Chesterfield, To his Son, Dec. 20, 0. S. 1748. 

3. A horse used for drawing a stage-coach, 
stage-right (staj'rit ), n. The proprietary right 

of the author of a dramatic composition in re- 
spect to its performance ; the exclusive right 
to perform or authorize the performance or a 
particular drama. Compare copyright. 
Stageriteh n. L< stager -f with a pun on 
Stagirite.] A stage-player. [Humorous.] 

Thou hast forgot how thou amblest ... by a play- 
wagon, in the high wav, and took'stmad Jeronimoes part, 
to get seruice among the Mliuickes ; and wlien the Sttmer- 
ites banish’t thee into the Isle of Dogs, thou turn'dst Ban- 
dog. Dekker, Satiromastix, I. 229 (ed. Pearson). 

stage^f (Bta'j6r-i), n. [< stage + -cry.] Ex- 
himtion on the stage. 

Likening those grave controversies to a piece of iSto^rerj/, 
or Scene- wurko. Milton, An Apology, etc. 

stage-setter (staj'set^^r), w. One who attends 
to the proper setting of a play on the stage. 

M. Sardou is a bom stage-miter, but with a leaning to 
"great machines, ” numbers of figurants, and magnificence. 

The Century, XXXV. 544. 

stage-stmek (staj'stmk), a. Smitten with a 
love for the stage ; possessed by a passion for 
the drama; seized by a passionate desire to 
become an actor. 

"You are a precious fool, Jack Bunce,” said Cleveland, 
half angry, and, in despite of himself, half diverted by 
the false tones and exaggerated gesture of the stagestruck 
pirate. Scott, Pirate, xxxix. 

stag-evil (stag'e^vl), n. Tetanus or lockjaw of 
the horse, 

stage-wagon (staj ' waggon ), n. 1 . A wagon for 
conveying goods and passengers, by stages, at 
regularly appointed times.— 2t. A stage-coach, 
stage-wait (staj'wat), n, A delay in a theatri- 
cal performance, duo to dilatoriness of an actor 
or carpenter, or to any like cause. [Colloq.] 
stage-whisper (staj'hwis^p^r), w. A loud whis- 
per used in by-plav by an actor in a theater ; an 
aside ; hence, a whisper meant to be heard by 
those to whom it is not professedly addressed. 
Stagewxi^ht (staj'rit), 91 . A dramatic author; 
a playwright. See the quotation under 1. 

stagey, stageyness. See stagy, staginess, 1. 
Stagffard^, staggart (stag'fird, -lirt), n. [For- 
merly also stagart ; < stag + -ard, -art. ] A stag 
in his fourth year, and therefore not quite full 
grown. 

Staggard^ (stag'fird), w. Same as staggarth. 
Staggarth (8tag'g.rth), n. [Also staggard; a 
reduction of stack-garth, < stack + garth^. Cf. 
equiv. dial, haggarth, haggard, * hay-garth \] 
An inclosure within which stacks of hay and 
grain are kept. Cath. Ang., p. 368. [Prov. Eng.] 
stagger (stag'^r), v. [A var. of stacker, after 
MD. staggeren, stagger as a drunken man (ap- 
par. a var. of ^stackeren = Icel. stdkra, stagger) : 
see 6tecfcerl.] I. intrans. 1. To walk or stand 
unsteadily; reel; totter. 

A violent exertion, which made the KL 
ward into the ball. SooU, Quentl 


• back- 
k Dnnvard, z. 
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Mr right ttaffgtrt: the wetli riuike; he mtiit he— do 
angels ever oome hither? 

Imdor, Imag. Oonv., Oellleo, Milton, and a Dominican. 
2, To hesitate; begin to doubt or waver in 
purpose: falter; become less coniident or de- 
termined; waver; vacillate. 

He rioggered not at the promise of Qod through un- 
belief. ^ 

It was long since resolved on, 

Hor must 1 stagger now in 't. 

Maaginffert Unnatural Combat, it. 1. 
The enterprise of the . . . newspapers stops at no ex- 
pense, eUiggera at no ditUoulties. 

^ Uatpefa Mag., LXXVH. 087. 

asgyA* TdtUr, etc. See rad,'^. 

tl, tram, 1. To cause to reel, totter, falter, 
or bo unsteady ; shake. 

I have seen enough to atagger mj obedience. 

Fletcher, Valeniinian, ill. 1, 
Strikes and lock-outs occur, jvhich atagger the prosper- 
ity, not of the business merely, but of the state. 

N. A. Jieo., CXXXIX. B16. 

2. To cause to hesitate, waver, or doubt; fill 
with doubts or misgivings; make less steady, 
determined, or confident. 

The question did at first so stagger me. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 212. 
'Tis not to die, sir, 

But to die unreveng'd, that ataggera me. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, iv. 1. 

8. To arrange in a zigzag order; specifically, 
in wheel-making, to set (the spokes) in the hub 
alternately inside and outside (or more or less to 
one side of) a line drawn round the hub. The 
mortise-holes in such a hub are said to be dodging. A 
wlieel made in this manner is called a ataggered wheel. 
The objects sought in this system of construction are in- 
creased strength and stiffness in the wheel, 
stagger (stag'^r), n. [< stagger, r.] 1. A sud- 
den tottering motion, swing, or reel of the body 
as if one were about to fall, as through tripping, 
giddiness, or intoxication. 

Their trepidations are more shaking than cold ague-fits; 
their ataggera worse than a drunkard's. 

Rev. T. Adama, Works, 1. 127. 
The individual . . . advanced with a motion that alter- 
nated between a reel and a atagger. 

O. A. Sola, Dutch Pictures, The Ship-Chandler. (Latham.) 

2. pi. One of various forms of functional and 
organic disease of the brain and spinal cord in 
domesticated animals, especially horses and cat- 
tle : more fully called blind staggers, a kind of 
staggers (see also gid^ and atvrdg'-i) aff ecting sheep is spe- 
cifically the disease resulting from a larval brain-worm. 
(See eomure and Taenia.) Other forms are duo to distur- 
bance of the circulation in the brain, and others again to 
digestive derangements. See atnmach-aiaggera. 

How now ! my galloway nag the ataggera, ha ! 

B. Jonmi, Hartbolomew Fair, iv. 3. 

Hence — 3. pi. A feeling of giddiness, roeling, 
or unsteadiness ; a sensation which causes rein- 
ing. 

Johp. And a kind of whimsie— • 

Mere. Here in my head, that puts me to the ataggera. 

B. Jonaon, Fortunate Isles. 

4. pi. Perplexities; doubts; bewilderment; 
confusion. 

I will throw thee from my care for ever, 

Into the ataggera and the careless lapse 
Of youth and ignorance. 

ShaJe., All's Well, II. 3. 170. 


■togg«r-l>lllh(8tag'6r.b*8h),». The shrub .iff- 
drameda (Pieris) Mariana of the middle and 
southern United States, whose leaves have been 
supposed to give the staggers to animals, its 
fascicles of waxy pure-white or pinkish uni-shaped flow- 
ers are very beautiful, the habit of the bush less so. See 
out In preceding column. 

Staggerer (stag'6r-6r),w. {< stagger 1. 
One who or that which staggers. — 2. A state- 
ment or argument that staggers ; a poser; what- 
ever causes one to stagger, falter, hesitate, or 
doubt. [Colloq.] 

This was aataggerer for Dive's literary ‘"gont," and It 
took him nearly six weeks to get over it and frame a reply. 

Athenaeum, Oct. 26, 1889, p. 660. 

stogger-^ass (stag'6r-grA8),w. The atamaseo- 
lily, Z^hgranthes Atamasco : so called as sup- 
posed to cause staggers in horses. 

stai^gerlngly (stag'^r-ing-Ii), adv. In a stag- 
gering or reeling manner; with hesitation or 
doubt. Imp. Diet, 

StaggarwoiX (8tag'6r-w6rt), n, Bame as staver- 
wort: so called as supposed to cure the staggers, 
or, as Prior thinks, from its application to newly 
castrated bulls, called stags, 

Btaggont (stag'pn), n. [Also stagon (ML. stag- 
gon); < stag + -an, a suffix of F. origin.] A 
staggard. Halinshed. 

Called in the fourth (year] a atagon. 

Stanihurat, Descrip. of Eng., ill. 4. 

stag-headed (stag'hed^ed), a. Having the up- 
per branches dead: said of a tree. 

They were made of particular parts of the growth of cer- 
tain very old oaks, which had grown for ages, and had at 
length become atag-headed ana half-dead. 

Uarper’a Mag., LXXVIII. 787. 

Stag-hom (stag'hdrn), n. 1. A common club- 
moss, Lycopodium clavatum. Also stng^s-horn. 
Or with that plant which in our dale 
We call atag-horn, or fox’s tail. 

Wordauforth, Idle Shepherd-Boys. 

2. A madrepore eoml, Madrepora cerricornis and 
related species, used for ornament. See cut un- 
der A/ttdrcyiore.— gtag-hom fern, a fern of the genus 
Platyeerium, hut especially P. aleicome : so called frtrtri 
the fact that the fertile fronds arc dichotomously forked 
like a stag’s horn. The genus is small but widely diffused. 
The name is also sometimes applied to certain specie's of 
Stag-hom mOBf. Same as atag-horn, 1. 

Stag-hom sumac. See aimae. 

stag-horned (stag'h^rnd), a. Having long ser- 
rate antennae, as the longicom beetle Acan- 
thophorm serraticornis. 

Stagll^und (stag^'hound), n. A huiiting-<!og 
able to overtake and cope with a stag, (a) The 
Scotch deerhound or wolf-dog, of great speeii, st'cn^rlii, 
and courage, standing 28 inches or more, with a shaggy 
or wiry coat, usually some shade of gray. They hunt 
chiefly by sight, and are used in stalking the red deer, fur 
running down the game, (b) A large kind of fox-hound, 
almiit 25 inches high, trained to hunt deer by scent, 

staginess (sta'ji-nes), n. f< stagy + 1. 

Sta^ or exaggerated character or styh* ; con- 
ventional theatricality. Also stagey ness.— -2. 
A certain stage or state of an animal ; by im- 
plication, that stage when the animal is out of 
condition, as when a fur-bearing animal is shed- 
ding. [Colloq.] 

Those signs of shedding and atagirwaa so marked In the 
Beal. Fiaheriea of IT. *S' , V^. ii. 488. 



staging (sta'jing), n. [Verbal n. of stage, r.] 

1. A temporary structure of posts and boards 
for support, as in building; scaffolding. — 2. 
The business of running or managing stage- 
coaches, or the act of traveling in thi'in. 

Stagiont, n. [Appar. an altered form of stag- 
ing, simulating station (MK. stacion, < OF. sta- 
dim, esta^on, cstaehon, estagou, etc.): see sta- 
tion,] Stage; a staging; a pier. 


In these tydes there must be lost no lot of time, for, if 
you arriue not at the atagiona before the tyde be speutv 
you must turno backe from whence you came. 

^ UakluyVa Voyagta, II. 284. 


Stagirite (staj'i-nt), n. [Also, erroneously, Hta- 
qynte; =' F. SUtgyrite = 8p. Pg. JCstagirita = 
it. Stagirila, < ^stagirites, Staged tes, < Or. 
iTayeifHTyg, ai' inhabitant or a native of Stagira 
(applied esj). to Aristotle), < XT&yngag 

(L. Stagira), a city of Macedonia.] A native 
or an inhabitant, of Stagira, a city of Macedonia 
(Chalcidice), situated on the Strymonic Gulf; 
specifically, Aristotle, the ‘‘prince of philoso- 
• phers” (3H4-322 b. c.), who was bom there, and 
18 frequently referred to as “the Stagirite.” 
The mighty Stagyrite first left the shore, 

Spread all his sails, and durst the deep explore ; 

He steer’d securely, and discover’d far, 

Led by the light of the Mieonian star. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 645. 


stagnancy (stag'nan-si), n. [< stagnant,!) + 
1. The state of being stagnant or with- 


out motion, flow, or circulation, as a fluid; stag- 
nation. 

There is nowhere stillness and atagnaney. 

The Century, XKVIL 174. 

2. PI. stagnancies (-siz). Anything stagnant; 
a stagnant pool. 

Though the country people are so wise 
To call these rivers, tliey’re but atagnanciea, 

Left liy the flood. 

Cotton, Wonders of the Peaks (1681), p. 65. 
stagnant (stag'nant), a. [< F. stagnant = It. 
stagnante, < L. stagnan(i-)s, ppr. of stagnare, 
form a pool of standing water, cause to stand: 
see stagnate,] 1. Btandiu^^; motionless, as the 
water of a pool or lakt^ ; witliout current or mo- 
tion, ebb or flow : as, stagnant water; stagnant 
pools. 

Where the water is stopped in a atagnant pond 
Danced over by the miuge. 

Browning, By the Fireside. 

2. Inert; inactive; sluggish; torpid; dull; not 
brisk; as, business is stagnant. 

The gloomy slumber of the atagnant soul. Johnaon. 
stagnantly (stag'nant-1i), adv. In a stagnant 
or still, motionless, inactive manner, 
stagnate (stag'nat), v, i, ; pret. and pp. stag- 
nated, pi)r. stagnating, [< L. stagnaius, pp. 
of stagnare (> It. stagnare = F. stagner), form 
a pool of standing Water, stagnate, be over- 
flowed, < sfagnum, a pool, swamp. Cf. stank'^.] 

1. To cease to run or flow ; be or become mo- 
tionless ; have no current. 

I am fifty winters old ; 

Blood then atagnatea and grows cold. 

Cotton, Anacreontic. 
In this flat country, large rivers, that scarce had decliv- 
ity enough to run, crept slowly along, through meadows 
of fat black earth, atagnating in many places as they went. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 872, 

2. To cease to be brisk or active ; become dull, 
inactive, or inert: as, business stagnates. 

Keady-witted tenderness . . . never atagnatea in vain 
lamentations while there is room for hope. SeotL 

stagnatef (stag'nat),* a. [< L. stagnatus, pp.: 
sec the verb.] Stagnant. 

To drain the atagnate fen. 

Somerville, The Chase, 111. 440. 

stagnation (stag-na'shon), n, [= P. stagna- 
tion ; as stagnate + -ionl] 1, The condition of 
being stagnant; the cessation of flow or circu- 
lation in a fluid; th(» state of being without flow, 
or of being motionless. 

Th’ icy toucli 

Of unproliflc winter lias iiii press’d 
A cold alagnation o\\ ih’ intestine tide. 

Cmiper, Task, vi. 180. 
In . . . fsuffocutiuiil life is extinguished hy alagnation 
of non-arterialized bhiod in the capillaries of tlie lungs, 
and l>y the changes that result from the failure of the 
function of the pulmonic system. 

./. M. Carnochan, Opemtlve Surgery, p. 306. 

2. Lack or absence of briskness or activity; 
inertness; dullness. 

Th(} decay of iny faculties is a ataffnoHon of my life. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 260. 

stagnicolous (stag-nik'o-lus), a. [< 1^. stag- 
num, a pool, + colerc, inhabit .] Living in stag- 
nant wattu*; inhabiting swamps or feus; palu- 
dicole, as a bird. 

Stagont, n. Bee staggon, 
stag-party (stag'jiilriHi), w. A party or enter- 
tainment to which men only are invited. 
[Blanc, U. B.] 

stag’s^orn ( stagz'hom ),n. Same as staq-horn,X. 
stag-tick (stag'tik), n. A parasitic diptorous 
insect, Dptoptcnaccrri, of tlie. family Hippdhos- 
ddsB, which infests tlu' stag and other animals, 
and rosemhles a tick in being usually wingless, 
stag-worm (stag'werm), w. The larva of one 
of several bot-flies which infest the stag. There 
are 12 sitocicH, 6 of whicli (till of the genus Hypoderma) 
inhabit the subcutaneous tissue of the back and loins ; the 
others (belonging to th«' genera Cephenamyia and Pha- 
ryngomyia) infest the nose and throat, 
stagy (sta'ji), r/. [Also stagey; < stage 4* -t/l.] 
Savoring of the stage; theatrical; conventional 
in manner: in a depreciatory sense. 

Mr. Lewes ... Is keenly alive to everything atage^i in 
physiognomy and gesture. 

George Flint, in Cross’s Life, II. xlli. 
The general tone of his thought and expression never 
rose al)ovo the ceremonlons, atagy, and theatrical charac- 
ter of the 18th century. Fncyc. Brit,, XII. 97. 

Stagyrite,^}. An erroneous spelling of Stagi- 
rite. 

Stahlian (sta'lian), a. and n. [< Stahl (see def.) 

-ian.] I. a. Of or pertaining to G. E. Stahl, 
a German chemist (1660-1734), or his doctrines. 

II. n. A believer in or supporter of Stahlian- 
isra or animism. 
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Stahlianism (8tft'li^4zin), n. [< Stahlian -f 
Same as animism f 2. 

Stahusm (sta^lizm), n. [< Stahl (see Stahlian) 
4* -dsmA Same as animism^ 2. 
stahlspfel (starspel), n. [G., < stahly steel, + 
spiely play.] Same as lyre^y 1 (c). 
staid (Htd.d). A mode of spelling the preterit 
and past participle of stay^, 
staid (stad), a, HFormerly also stayed; an adj. 
use of staidy ppT] Sober; grave; steady; se- 
date; regular; not wild, volatile, flighty, or 
fanciful : as, a staid elderly person. 

Put thyself 

Into a haviour of less fear, ere wildness 
Vanquish my Btaider senses. 

Sha^c.f Cymbeline, ill. 4. 10. 
The tall fair person, and the still ttaid mien. 

Crabbe, Works, IV. 148. 

staidly (stad'li), adv, [Formerly also stayedlyJ] 
In a staid manner; calmly; soberly. 

'Tis well you have manners. 

That curt'sy again, and hold your countenance Haidly, 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iv. 2. 

staidness (stad'nes), n. [Formerly also stayed- 
ness; < staid + -ness,'] Tlie state or character 
of being staid ; sobriety; gravity; sedateness; 
steadiness: as, staidness and sobriety of age. 

The love of things ancient doth argue stayednesa, but 
levity and want of experience niaketh apt unto innova- 
tions. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 7. 

Brought up among Quakers, although not one herself, 
she admired and respected the and outward peace- 

fulness common among the young women of that scot. 

Mra. Gaakm, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxll. 

Staig ( stag), n, [A var. of stag. ] A young horse ; 

a stallion. [Scotch.] 

Btail (stal), n, A spelling of stale'^, 
stain (Stan), V, [< ME. steineuy steynen (> loel. 
stcina)y by aphoresis from disleineny disteignen, 
distcyneuy desteinen, E. distain : see distain,] I. 
trarts, 1. To discolor, as by the application of 
some foreign matter; make foul; spot: as, to 
stain the hand with dye, or with tobacco-juice ; 
to stain the clothes. 

An image like thyself, all stain'd with gore. 

Shak,, Venus and Adonis, 1. 664. 

2. To soil or sully with guilt or infamy; tarnish ; 
bring reproach on; corrupt; deprave: as, to 
stain the character ; stained with guilt. 

Never believe, though in my nature reign'd 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood. 

That It could so preposterously be stain'd, 

To leave for nothing all my sum of good. 

ShaJe., Sonnets, cix. 

3t. To deface; disfigure; impair, as shape, beau- 
ty, or excellence. 

But he 's something stain'd 

With grief that's beauty's canker, thou mlghtst call him 
A goodly person. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 414. 

Wo were all a little Stained last night, sprinkled with a 
cup or two. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 

4. To color by a process other than painting or 
coating or covering the surface, (a) To color (as 
glass) by something whicli combines chemically with tne 
substouce to be colored, (h) To color by the use of ti thin 
liquid which penetrates the material, as in dyeing cloth or 
staining wotxi. (c) In microscopy, to impregnate with a 
substance whose cn nnical reaction on the tissue so treat- 
ed gives it a particular color. The great value of staining 
for this purpose results from the fact that some tissues are 
stainable by a certain reagent to which others respond but 
feebly or not at all, so that some points, as the nucleus of 
cells, etc., may be more distinctly seen by the contrast in 
color. Many different preparations are used for the pur- 
pose in different cases. 

5, To print colors upon (e^ecially upon paper- 
hangings). [Eng.] — 6t. To darken; dim; ob- 
scure. 

douds and eclipses stain both moon and sun. 

Shak,, Sonnets, xzxv. 

Hence — 7t. To eclipse; excel. 

O voyce that doth the thrush in shrilness stain. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, lii. 
Her beanty sRin'd most bright, 

Far staining every other brave and comely dame 
That did appear in sight. 

Patient Qrissel (Child’s Ballads, IV. 209). 
Stained cloth. Same SA painted clcth (which see, under 
doth).— Stained glass. See glass. 

II, intrans, 1. To cause a stain or discolora- 
tion. 

As the berry breaks before it staineth. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 460. 

2. To take stains; become stained, soiled, or 
sullied ; grow dim ; bo obscured. 

The only soil of his fair virtue's gloss. 

If virtue's gloss will stain with any soil, 

Is a sharp wit match'd with too blunt a will 

L. L. L., ii. 1. 48. 

stain (stan), n. [istainyV,] 1. A spot; a dis- 
coloration, especially a discoloration produced 
by contact with foreign matter by external 
causes or influences: as, mildew-8 toitw. 
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Ton do remember 
This dain [a mole] upon herf 

Shak,, C^beline, 11. A IBS. 

Swift trouts, diverslfled with orimsou stoftia. 

Pops, Windsor Forest, L 146. 

2. A blot; a blemish; a cause of reproach or 
disgrace : as, a stain on one’s character. 

Hereby I will lead her that is the praise and yet the 
slain of all womankind. Sir P. Sidney. 

I say you are the man who denounced to my unole this 
miserable stain upon the birth of my betrothed. 

L. W. M, Lockhart, Fair to See, xxil. 

3. In entom.y a well-deflned spot of color which 
appears to be semi-transparent, so that it mere- 
ly modifies the ground-color : it may be pro- 
duced by very fine dots, as on a butterfly’s wing. 
—4. Taint; tamisb; evil or corrupting effect: 
as, the stain ot sin. — 5t. Slight trace; tinge; 
tincture. 

You have some stain of soldier in yon ; let me ask yon 
a question. Shak., All's Well, L 1. 122. 

6. Coloring matter; a liquid used to color 
wood, ivory, etc., by absorption. 

The ivory is invariably again placed in cold water that 
has been boiled, before it is transferred to the stain. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 284. 

IHlTlUie stains, those dyes which stain all parts of the 
tissue more or less uniformly.— Nuclear Stains, those 
stains which act ujkui the nuclei, and which stain not at 
all or feebly the protoplasm of the cells.— Oyster-Shell 
Stains, in photog. See oyster-shell. 

stainable (sta'nar-bl), a. [< stain + -able,] Ca- 
pable of being stained, as objects for the micro- 
scope. See stain, v., 4 (c). Encyc, Brit, XIX. 
833 . 

stainchel (stan 'chel), n, A Scotch form of stan- 

Stainer (sta'ii^r^, w. stain •¥ -er^.] 1. One 

who or that which stains, blots, or tarnishes. — 
2. One who stains or colors; especially, in the 
trades, a workman whose employment is stain- 
ing wood, etc. See paper-stainer. — 3. A tinc- 
ture or coloring matter used in staining. 

stainless (stan'les), a. [< stain + -less,] Free 
from spot or stain, whether physical or moral; 
unblemished; immaculate; untarnished: liter- 
ally or figuratively. 

stainlessly (stanuos-li), adv. In a stainless 
manner; with freedom from stain. 

stair (star), n. [< ME. staire, stayre, stayer, 
steir, steire, steyre, stcyer, < AS. stmher, a step, 
stair (= Ml), steygher, steegher, ste^er, D. stei- 
ger, a stair, step, quay, pier, scaffold), < stigan 
s=D. stijgen, etc., mount, climb: see sty^, v,, and 
cf. stile^y 8%), n.y from the same verb'.] If. A 
step ; a degree. 

He [Mars] passeth but oo steyre in dayes two. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, L 129. 

. Forthy she standeth on the highest stayre 
Of th' honorable stage of womanhead. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. v. 54. 

2. One of a series of steps to mount by : as, a 
flight of stairs. 

The qween bar furst the oros afturward. 

To fecche folk from helleward. 

On holy dayers to steyeu vpwaro 
And regne with Ood vr lordo. 

Udy Rood (E. B. T. 8.), p. 148. 

The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 830. 

3. A flight or succession of flights of steps, ar- 
ranged one behind and above the other in such 
a way as to afford passage from a lower to a 
higher level, or vice versa : as, a winding stair; 
the back stair : often used in the plural in the 
same sense. 

Homynge outward, fast it gonne biholde, 
Downward a steyre, into an herber grene. 

Chaucer, Troilus, il. 1705. 
Below stairs, in the basement or lower part of a bouse. 
-* Close-string stairs, a dog-legged stairs without on 
open newel, and with the steps housed into the strings. — 
Down stain, in the lower part of a house.— Flight of 
Stain, a succession of steps in a continuous line or from 
one landing to another.— Oeometnoal*Stain. Seey«- 
om«fric.— Pair Of Stain, a set or flight of steps or stairs. 
Seejpairi, 6.— Up Stain, in the upper part of a house. 

Stairbeak (star'bek), n. A bird of the genus 
Xenopsy having the imper mandible straight 
and the gonys ascending to the tip. See cut 
under Xenops. 

staircase (star'kas), n. [< stair + ease^.] The 
part of a building which contains the stairs: 
also often used for stairs or flight of stairs. 
Staircases are straight or winding. The straight 
are technically Gallad fliers or direct fliers. 

Though the flgnre of the house without be vexy extra- 
ordintfy good, yet tha stayre-oase is exceeding poor. 

Pspys, IlL 267. 

Oorksorew staircase or stair, a winding stairoase hav- 
ing a solid newel. 


Fnm her warn bed, end up the ootdtaanm dsikt. 

With hand and rope we haled tbeimnitig •ow. 

WaSklng to the Halt 

8tairca>seHdiell (stSr'k&s-shel), n. A shell of 
the genus Solarium; any member of the Sokh 
rUdse. See out under Solarium. 
stair-foot (stSr'fflt), n. The bottom of a stair. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VH., p. 123. 
stair-head (star'hed), n. The top of a stair. 

I lodge with another swera which is better off nor 1 
am, and pay him 2f. 9d. a week for a little stair- ftead place 
with a bed in it. 

Mayhsw, London Labour and London Poor, II. 428. 
stair-rod (stSr'rod), n. A rod or a strip of thin 
metal, sometimes folded and corrugated to give 
it stifi^ness, used to hold a stair-carpet in place. 
It is secured across the width of the step by rings or sta- 

g les into which it is slipped, and in other ways; by ex- 
msion, something not a rod answering the same pur- 
pose. 

stairway (stSr^wft), n. A staircase. Moore. 
(Jmp. IHct.) 

stair-wire (BtSr^wfr), n. A slender stair-rod of 
metal. 

I'he banisters were beeswaxed, and the very stair-wires 
made your eyes wink, they were so glittering. 

IHekens, Sketches, Talei^ i. 1. 

stairyt (stgr'i), a. [Early mod. E, stayry; < 
stair + -yl.] Stair-like. Nashe, Lenten Stuffe. 


staith, staithman. Bee stathe, statheman. 
staithwort (stathVdrt), n. Same as colewort. 
staiyer, v. i. See staver. 
stakt. An obsolete preterit of sticks, sticks. 
stake^ (stak), n. [C ME. stake, < AS. staoa, a 
stake, a pin, = OFries. stake = MD. stake, 
staecke, staeck, D. staak, a stake, posL = MLG. 
stake, a stake, post, pillory, prison, LG. stake, 
> G. staken, a stake, = leel. stjaki, a stake, pole, 
candlestick, = Sw. stake, a stake, a candlestick, 
= Dan. stage, a stake (Scaud. forms appar. i 
LG.); cf. OHG. stachulla, stacchuUa, MHO. 0. 
stachel, a sting; from the root of stick (AS. 
"^stecan.pvet. ^stme): aoe sticks, v., ar\dGf. stick^, 
n.y stack. Cf. OF. estake, estaque, estacke, es- 
tacque, stake, also estache, cstaicke.stache, etc., 
a stake, prop, bar, etc., = Sp. Fg. estaca^ a 
stake, = It. stacca, a hook, < Tent.] 1. A stick 
of wood sharpened at one end and set in the 
ground, or prepared to be set in the ground, as 
part of a fence^ as a boundary-mark, as a post 
to tether an animal to, or as a support for some- 
thing, as a hedge, a vine, a tent, or a fishing- 
net. 

Here hefd and here kyng haldyng with no parUe, 
Bote Btande as a stake that Btyketh in a muyre 
By-twyno two londes for a trewe marke. 

Piers Plowman (C), Iv. 384. 

Sharp Hakes pluck'd out of hedgea 
They pitched in the ground. 

Shak, 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 117. 

Was never aalmon yet that Bhone bo fair 
Among the slakes on Dee. 

Kingsley, The Sands of Dee. 

Specifically — 2. The post to which a person 
condemned to death by burning is bound : as, 
condemned to the stake; burned at the stake; 
also, a post to which a bear to be baited is tied. 
Have you not set mine honour at the stake, 

And baited it with all the unmuzzled Uioughts 
That tyrannous heart can think? 

Shak, T. N., ill. 1. 129. 

3. In leather-manuf,, a post on which a skin 
is stretched for currying or graining. E. B. 
Knight. — 4. A vertical bar fixed in a socket or 
in staples on the edge of the bed of a platform 
railway-car or of a vehicle, to secure the load 
from polling off, or, when a loose substance, as 
gravel, etc., is carried, to hold in place boards 
which retain 

the load.— 6. A ^ 0 O ^ 

small anvil used 
for working in 
thin metal, as by 
tinsmiths : it ap- 
pears to be so 
callod because 
stuck into the bench by a sharp vertical prop 
pointed at the end. 

The stake is a small anvil, which stands upon a small 
iron foot on the workbench, to remove as oooasion offers. 

J. Momm, Mechanical Exercises. 
Stake-and-rlder fence. Same as snake fence (which see, 
under yenes). 

staked (stak), v. t. ; pret. and pp. staked, ppr. 
staking. [< ME. staken = MD. MLG. staken (= 
OF. estachier a= Sp. estacar), stake ; from the 
noun.] 1. To fasten to a stake; tether; also, 
to impale. 

Stake him to the ground, like a man that had bang'd 
himself. SkMey, Love Tri6ki» U* I* 




Various fonns of Stakes for Sheet-metal 
Workiiv. 
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TwM pitty thftt fiudk a daUoate liiT«nt|ye witt thoiild 
be etoMin an obietire oonier. 

De «««-« Xivei (Fnmola Potter). 

His mind was so airy and volatile he could not have 
kept his chamber, if he must needs be there, stofted down 
ntfely to the dmdgeiy of the law. 

^ Roger North, Lord OuOford, 1. 16. (Daviss.) 

2. To support with stakes ; provide with sup- 
orting stakes or poles: as, to stake vines. — 
. To defend, barricade, or bar with stakes or 


piles, 


Then caus'd his ships the river up to tiUike, 

That none wiUi victual should the town relieve. 

Drayton, Battle of Agincourt, st. 89. 

4. To divide or lay off and mark with stakes 
or posts : with out or off: as, to stake off a site 
for a school-house ; to stake out oyster-beds. 

The modest Northerners who have got hold of it 
[Florida], and etaJced it all out into city lot^ seem to want 
to keep It alUto themselves, 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 49. 

When, therefore, M. NavUle disbanded his men at the 
close of the fourth week, he had not only found a large 
number of very precious monuments in a surprisingly 
short space of time^ but he left the ground ohronmogictuly 
eUaked out. The Century, XXXIX. 888. 

5. To stretch, scrape, and smooth (skins) by 
friction against the blunt edge of a semicir- 
cular knife fixed to the top of a short beam or 
post set upright. 

The [calf-Jskins ... are etdked by drawing them to 
and fro over a blunt knife fixed on the top of a post. 

Workshop Reeeipts, 2d ser., p. 367. 

staked (stak), n. [= MD. staeck, a stake for 
which one plays; a particular use of stake, a 
stake, pole, appar. as * that which is fixed or 
put up^ see staked, sticks. 1. That which is 
placed at hazard as a wager ; the sum of money 
or other valuable consideration which is depos- 
ited as a pledge or wager to be lost or won ac- 
cording to the issue of a contest or contingency. 
'Tis time short Pleasures now to take. 

Of little Life the best to make, 

And manage wisely the last Slalce. 

Cowley, Anacreontics, v. 
Whose game was empires, and whose KUUces were thrones. 

Byron, Age of Bronze, iii. 

2. The prize in a contest of strength, skill, 
speed, or the like. 

From the king's hand must Douglas take 
A silver dart, the archer's stake. 

Scott, L. of the L., v. 22. 

8. An Interest; something to gain or lose. 

Both had the air of men pretending to aristocracy — an 
old world air of respectability and stake in the country, 
and Church'and-Stateism. Bulwer, My Novel, xl. 2. 

4. The state of being laid or pledged as a wa- 
ger ; the state of being at hazard or in peril : pre- 
ceded by at: as, his honor is at stake. 

Now begins the Game of Faction to be play'd, wherein 
the whole State of Queen Elizabeth lies at stake. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 329. 

I have more than Life at Stake on your Fidelity. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, i!. 1. 

5. The see or jurisdiction of a Mormon bishop. 
[A forced use.] 

Inasmuch as parents have children in Zion, or in any 
of her stakes which are organized, that teach them not, . . . 
the sin be upon the heads of the parents. 

Doctrim and Covenants, Ixviii. 26. 

Maiden stakes. See mofden.— The Oaks stakes. See 

oak. 

Btake*^ (stak), v, f.; pret. and pp. staked, ppr. 
staking. staked, n.'\ To wager; put at haz- 
ard or risk upon a future contingency ; venture. 

'Tis against all Rule of Play that I should lose to one 
who has not wherewithal to ^take. 

Congreve, Way of the World, 111. 18. 
Like an inspired an<f desperate nlohernlst, 

Staking his very life on some dark hope. 

Shelley, Alastor. 

stake'^t, A Middle English form of stack, 

Btake^ (stak), n. The ling. [Prov. Eng.] 

stake-boat (stak'bot), n. A moored boat used 
to mark the end of a course or a turning-point 
in a regatta or boat-race. 

Each boat to go fairly round the stake-boaUi or mark- 
buoys without touching the same. 

Qualtrough, Boat Sailer’s Manual, p. 141. 

St^e-driver (stak'dri^v6r), n. The American 
bittern, JSofaMrua mugitans or lentiginosus: so 
called from its cry, which is likened to driving 
a stake into the ^ound with a mallet. Also 
pile-driver, pump-thunder, thunder-pumper, etc. 

Stake-bead (Stsk'hed), n. In rope-making, one 
of several cross-bars set on stakes, used in a 
rope-walk to support the cords while twisting. 
Stake-kolder (stak'hoFd^r), n. 1. One who 
holds the stakes, or with whom the bets are 
deposited when a wager is laid. — 2. In law, 
one holding a fund wmch two or more claim 
edversely to each other. 


itaka-hook (Stak'hfik), n. On a railway plat- 
form-oar, a noo^ loop, or clevis on the side of 
the bed, to receive an upright stake, 
stake-iron (Stfik'i'^dm), n. The metallic strap 
or armature of a railway- or wagon-stake. 
Stakfihnet (stak'net), n. A kind of fishing-net, 
consisting of netting vertically hung on stakes 
driven into the ground, usually with special con- 
trivances for entrapping or securing the fi»h. 
See gill-net, and cut under pot^nd-nef. 
Stake-netter (stak'net^^r), n. One who uses 
a stake-net or pound ; a pounder, 
stake-pocket (stak'pok^et), n. A socket of 
cast-iron fixed to the side of the bed of a flat 
or platform-car to receive the end of a stake, 
stake-puller (stak'piil^6r)^ n. A machine, con- 
sisting of a hinged lever with a gripping device, 
for pulling stakes or posts from the ground; a 
post-puller. 

siakerif, V. i, A Middle English spelling of 
stacker^, 

staker^ (stfi.'k6r), w. [< stake"^ + -eri.] One 
who stakes money, or makes a wager or bet. 
stake-rest (stak'rest), 91 . On a railway plat- 
form-car, a device for supporting a stake when 
turned down horizontally. 

Stakkef, n, and V. An old spelling of stavlc. 
Stakkert, i. An obsolete spelling of stacker^. 
Staktometer, n. Bee stactometer, 
stalt. An obsolete preterit of stealX. 

Stalactic (sta-lak'tik), a, [< Gr. ara^KrcKdc, 
dropping, dripping, < ara^Krdg, verbal adj. 
araMaartv, oraMl^etv, ardXdv, drop, drip, let fall 
drop by drop, appar. extended forms of ora- 
i^eiv, drop, let fall by drops.] Pertaining to or 
resembling stalactite or a stalactite; stalac- 
titie. 

stalactical (sta-lak'ti-kal), a, [< stalactic + 
Same ns' stalactic." 

This sporry, stalactical substance. 

Dorham, Physlco-Theology, ill. 1. 

stalactiform (sta-lak^ti-f6rm), a. [< 8talact(itc) 
4- L. forma, form.] Having the form of a sta- 
lactite: like stalactite; stalactical. 
stalactite (sta-lak'tit), n, [ss F. stalactite, < 
NL. stalactites, < Gr. araTiOKTd^, dropping, oozing 
out in drops: see stalacUc,'] 1. A deposit of 
carbonate of lime, usually resembling in form 
a huge icicle, which hangs from the roof of a 
cave or subterranean rock-opening, where it 
has been slowly formed by deposition from 
calcareous water trickling downward through 
cracks or openings in the rocks above. Water 
containing carbonic acid in solution, which it has gained 
in filtering through the overlying soil, has the p<>wer of 
dissolving carbonate of lime, which it deposits again upon 
evaporation ; stalaotitus are hence common in regions of 
limestone rocks. They are sometimes white, and nearly 
transparent, showing the broad cleavage-surfaces of the 
caloite, as those of tiio cave near Matanr4is in Cuba; but 
commonly they have a granular structure with concentric 
bands of pale-yellow to brown colors. In some caverns 
the stalactites are very numerous and large, and of great 
beauty in their endless variety of form, especially in con- 
nection with the stalagmites, the corresponding deposi- 
tions accumulated beneath the stalactites upon the floor 
of the caverns. The caves of Adolsberg in Carniola and 
of Luray in Virginia are among the most celebrated for the 
beauty of their stalactites. 

The grotto is perfectly dry, and there arc no petrlfica- 
tloiis or stalactites in it. 

Pooooke, DescrliJtlon of the East, II. i. 41. 

2. A similar form of some other mineral spe- 
cies, such as are occasionally observed, for ex- 
ample, of chalcedony, limonite, etc., but only 
sparingly and on a small scale. — 3. A like 
form of lava sometimes observed in connection 
with volcanic outflows. I^iva stalactites have been 
noted hanging from the roofs of lava caverns in the crater 
of Kilauea in Hawaii ; and slender forms of a nearly uni- 
form diameter of one fourth of an inch, and from a few 
Inches to 20 or 30 inches in length, ornament the roofs of 
caverns in the lava stream wliich descended from Mauna 
Loa in the same island in 1881. Stalagmites of lava rise 
from the lava floor beneath. 

Stalactited (sta-lak'ti-ted), a. [< stalacUte + 
H 9 d 2 ,] Covered with stalactites ; also, formed 
in more or less sem- 
blance of stalac- 
tites. — stalactited 
work. See rustic work, 
under rustic. 
stalactitic (stal-ak- 
tit'ik), a. [< 8ia- 
laetite + -ic.] Con- 
taining stalactites; 
having the form of 
stalactites: as, in 
mineralogy, the stalactiUc structure of limonite, 
chalcedony, and other species. 

Stalactitical ( stal-ak-ti Vi-kal), a. [< stalactiUc 
4 -al.] Same as stalaoUtio* . 



Stalactitic Structure of Limonite. 


stalactitifonii (sta-lak'ti-ti-fdrm), a, [< KL. 
stalactites 4 L. forma, form.] Bame as stalao- 
Uform. 

stalagmite (sta-lag'mit), n. [< F. sUUaamite, 
< Gr. orahayudi', dropping or dripping, ardAayfui, 
that which drops, < araml^ttv, drop, let fall oik^p 
by drop : see stalctctic,'\ Carbonate of lime de- 
posited on the floor of a cavern. Bee stalac- 
Ute. 

etall^^mitic (stal-ag-mit'ik), a. [< stalagmite 
4 -<c.] Composed of stalagmite, or having its 
character. 

stalagmitical (stal-ag-mit'i-kal), a. [< stalag- 
miUc 4 -al.] Stalagmitic in character or for- 
mation. 

stalagmitically (stal-ag-mit'i-kal-i), adv. In 
the form or manner of stalagmite. 

Stalagmometer (stal-ag-mom'e-t^r), n. [< Gr. 
araXaypdc, a dropping or dripping (see stalag- 
mite), 4 fiirpov, a measure.] Same as siac- 
tometer, 

stalderf (st&Fd^r), n. [Prob. < Icel. stallr, a 
stall, pedestal, shelf, = Dan. staid, a stall: see 
stalls. ] A wooden irame to set casks on. 

staled (stal). n. [Be. also staill, sieill, stall; < 
ME. stale, theft, a trap, < AB. stalu, theft (in 
comp, stasis, as in staet-hran, a decoy reindeer, 
stmlgmt, a thievish guest, siaelhcre, a predatory 
army) (= D. *stal, in dief-stal, theft, ssQ.^stahl, 
in dieh-stahl, theft), < stelan (pret. steel), steal : 
see steaD. Cf. atalk^.] If. Theft; stealing; 
pilfering. 

Ine these heste Is uorbode roberie, thlefthe, stale and 
gauel, and bargayn wyth othren. 

Ayenbite qf Inicyt (£. E. T. S.), p. 9. 

2t. Stealth; stealthy movement. Old Eng, 
Homilies, I. 249. — Sf. Concealment; ambush. 

He stode In a stale to lie in waite for the relefe that 
myght come from (3alleia. HaU, (3hron., Hen. IV., an. 18. 

4t. A trap, gin, or snare. 

still 08 he went he crafty stales did lay, 

With cunning traynes him to entrap unwarea. 

Spensrr, V. Q., II. L 4. 

6t. An allurement; a bait; a decoy; a stool- 
pigeon : as, a stale for a foist or pickpocket. 

Her ivory front, her pretty chin, 

Were stales thai drew me on to sin. 

Greene, Penitent Palmer's Ode. 
W hy, thou wert but the bait to fish with, not 
The prey ; the stale to catch another bird with. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, U. 2. 

They [the Bishops] suffer’d themselvs to be the common 
stales to cotintenanoo with their prostituted Oravitiea 
every Politiok Fetch that was then on foot. 

MUton, Reformation In Eng., 1. 

6. An object of deception, scorn, derision, mer- 
riment, ridicule, or the like; a dupe; a laugh- 
ing-stock. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

You have another mlstresse, go to her, 

1 wil not be her stale. 

The Shepheards Holyday, sig. G. 1. (HaUitoeU.) 
1 pray you, sir, is it your will 
To make a stale of me amongst these mates? 

Shak., T. of the S., i. 1. 58. 

A subject fit 

To be the stale of laughter 1 

Ford, Love's Sacrifice, li. 1. 

stale^ (stal), n, [Also stail; also, with a pron. 
now different, steal, rarely steel, early mod. E. 
stele; < ME. stale, stele , < AS. stsel, stet, stalk, stem, 
= MD. stele, steel, stacl, D. steel, stalk, stesm, han- 
dle, =s MLG. atel, stel, a stalk, handle, LG. stale, 
a round of a ladder, = OHG. MHG. stil, G. sUel, 
a handle, broomstick, stalk ; cf . L. stilus, a stake, 
pale, pointed instrument, stalk, stem, etc. (see 
style^); Gr. (Tre?.e6v, omX/vrfv, a handle or helve 
of an ax, oraXlg, oTifkri, an upright or standing 
slab (see stelc^): akin to arl/iXeiv, set, place, 
and ult. to stalD and still^, from the root of 
stand: see stand. Hence stalk^,'] If. A stalk; 
stem. 

Weode hem wel. so wol thai wex(en) fele. 

But forto hede hem greet trede downe the stele. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 209. 

The stalke or steale thereof [of barley] is smaller than 
the wheat stalk, taller and stronger. 

B. Gouge's Hereshachms, fol. 28. 

2. The stem of an arrow. 

A shaft [in archery] hath tlireo principal parts, the side, 
the feathers, and the head. 

Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 117. 

3. A handle ; especially, a long handle, as that 
of a rake, ladle, etc. [Prov. Eng.] 

A ladel bygge with a long stele. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxll. 279. 
‘‘Thereof,” quod Absolon, "be as be may,” . . . 

And caughte the knltour by the oolde stele. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, L 599. 

4f. A round or rung of a ladder; a step. 
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This like laddre (that may to hovene leite) li ohartte, 
The ttales gode theawls. 

Quoted in AUitenUive Po§mt (ed. Morris^ Oloss., p. 196^ 
Wymmen vnwyttd that wale ne couthe 
That on hande fro that other, for alle this hyse woride, 
Bitwene the iOele and the stayre disserne no3t cunen. 

Alliterative Poeme (ed. Morris)^ iii. 518. 

staled (stal), a. and n. [< ME. stale, stale (ap- 
plied to ale and beer) ; < OF. estate (Kilian), 

< MD, stel, old, ancient, applied to old and 
purified beer and to old imne (stel hier, stele 
pissc, Balian ; later written as compound, steU 
hier, stel-pisse, Hexham); origin uncertain ; per- 
haps lit. * stiU,' same as MD. stel, var. of stil, 
still (cf. still wine, etc.): see sUU^. According 
to Skeat, who associates the adj. with stale, 
urine, stale is that which reminds one of the 
stable, tainted, etc.’'; he also suggests that 
stale in one sense may be ‘too long exposed 
to sale,' < OF. estaler, display wares on stalls, 

< estal, a stall: see sialH, This explanation, 
however, fails to satisfy the conditions.] I, a. 
If. Old (and therefore strong): said of malt 
liquors, which in this condition were more in 
demand. 

And notomuge to putte in ale, 

Whether It bo moyate or etale. 

Chaucer, Kir Thopaa, L 68. 
Nappy ale, good and stale, in a browne bowle. 

The King and MiUer ofMamfidd (Ohild'a Ballads, Vni. 80). 
Two barrels of ale, both stout and stale, 

To pledge that health was spent. 

The Kings Disguise (Chilcrs Ballads, V. 879). 

2. Old and lifeless; the worse for age or for 
keeping ; partially spoiled, (a) Insipid, flat, or sour ; 
havliig lost its sparkle or life, especially from exposure 
to air : as, state beer, etc. (b) Dry and crumbling ; musty : 
as, steUe bread. 

That stale old mouse-eaten dry cheese. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 4. 11. 

3. Old and trite ; lacking in novelty or fresh- 
ness; hackneyed: as, ^to/enews; a. stale jost. 

Fast bind, fast find ; 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. 

Shak., M. of V., il. 6. 56. 
Your cold hypocrisy s a stair ..evice. 

Addison, Cato, i. 8. 

4. In athlcties, overtrained; injured by over- 
training: noting the person or his condition. 
«Syn. 8. Time-worn, threadbare. 

n. n. If. That which has become flat and 
tasteless, or spoiled by use or exposure, as 
stale beer. Hence — 2t. A prostitute. 

I stand dishonour’d, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common stale. 

Shak,, Much Ado, iv. 1. 07. 

3. A stalemate. 


chess, a position in which a player, having to 
move in his turn, and his long not beii^; in 
check, has no move available with any piece: 
in such a case the game is drawn ; flgnratively, 
any position in which no action can l>e taken. 

It would be disgraceful indeed il a great country like 
Russia should have run herself into such a stale-mate 
position. Contemporafy Rsv., L. 444. 

stalemate (stal^mat), v. t,\ pret. and pp. stale- 
mated, ppr. stalemating. [< stalemate, n.] 1. 
In chess, to subject to a stalemate : usually said 
of one's solf, not of one’s adversary: as, white 
is stalemated. Hence — 2. To bring to a stand- 
still; nonplus. 

I had regularly stalemated him. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. xvIII. 

I beg your pardon, sir,” said Fred, ..." I like neither 
Bulstrode nor speculation.” He spoke rather sulkily, feel- 
ing himself stalemated, George Eliot, Middlemarcli, xii. 

staleness (stal'nes), n. The state of being stale, 
in any sense. 

Stalk^ (st&k), V. [< ME. stalJcen, < AS. stsslcan, 
stealcian, walk warily, = Dan. stalke, stalk: 
(a) lit. walk stealthily, steal along; with for- 
mative -Jc, from the root of stelan (pret. sttsl), 
steal: see steal^, and cf. staled, n, (h) In an- 
other view the AS. stselean, stealcian, is con- 
nected with stealc, high, and means ‘walk 
high,' i. e. on tiptoe, being referred ult. to the 
same source as staUc^, and perhaps stilt. For 
the form stalh as related to staled (and steal^), 
cf. talk as related to tale (and tell)."] 1 . in- 
tram. 1. To walk cautiously or stealthily; 
steal along; creep. 

In the night ful theeflly gan he sUdke. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1781. 

The shadows of familiar things about him stalked like 
ghosts through the haunted chambers of his soul. 

Longfettow, Hyperion, iv. 8. 

2. To steal up to game under cover of some- 
thing else ; hunt game by approaching stealth- 
ily and warily behind a cover. 

The king [ James] alighted out of his coach, and crept 
under the shoulder of his led horse. And when some 
asked his Majesty what he meant, I must stalk (said he), 
for yonder town is shy and flies me. 

Bacon, Apophthegms, published by Dr. Tenisou in the 

[Baconiaua, xl. 

Dull stupid Lentulus, 

My stale, with whom 1 stoMr. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, ill. 3. 

3. To walk with slow, dignified strides ; pace 
in a lofty, imposing manner. 

Here stalks me by a proud and spangled sir, 

That looks three handfuls ipalmsj higher than his foretop. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Bevels, 111. 4. 


Doe you not foresee, into what importable head-tear- 
Ings and heart-searchings you will be ingulfed, when the 
Parliament shall give you a mate, though but a Stale t 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p, 01. 

Btale^ (stal), V. t. ; pret. and pp. staled, ppr. stal- 
ing. [MPj. stalen ; < staled, a.] To render stale, 
flat, or insipid ; deprive of freshness, attraction, 
or interest ; make common or cheap. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her inflnite variety. Shak,, A. and C., ii. 2. 240. 

I’U go tell all the i rgunient of his play afore-hund, and 
so stale his invention. B. Jonson, (Cynthia’s Bevels, Ind. 

Not content 

To stale himself in all societies, 

He makes my house here common as a mart. 

B. Jonson, Kvery Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 

An imperial abdication was an event whicli had not, in 
the sixteenth century, been staled by custom. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, 1. 90. 

Btale^ (stal), V. i. ; pret. and pp. staled, ppr. stal- 
ing, [Appar. < D. G. stallen = 8w. stalla = 
Dan. stalle, urinate (said of horses and cattle): 
appar. a neuter use, lit. ‘stand in stall,’ parallel 
with the trails, use, D. 0. stallen = Sw. stalla = 
Dan. stalle, put iqto a stall; from the noun, D. 
stal = G. stall == Sw. stall Dan. staid, stall : 
see stdll^, n. The form is appar. irreg. (for 
^stall), and is perhaps due to confusion with 
staled, a., as applied to urine.] To make water ; 
urinate: said of horses and cattle. 

In that Mosohee or 'femple at Theke Thloi is a foun- 
taine of water, which they say sprang vp of the staling of 
Chederles horse. Purohas, rilgrimage, p. 811. 

Btale^ (stal), n. [Bee staled, v.] Urine of horses 
and cattle. 

Btale^t. An old preterit of steal^. 

stalely (stal'li), adv. [< staled + in a 

stale, commonplace, or hackneyed manner; so 
as to seem Mat or tedious. 


n. trans. In sporting, to pursue stealthily, 
or behind a cover; follow warily for the pur- 
pose of killing, as game. 

When a lion is vei*y hungry, and lying in wait, the sight 
of an animal may make him commence Stalking it. 

Livingstone, (imp. Diet.) 
lliere came throe men outside the hedge, . . . not walk- 
ing careless^', but following down the hedge-trough, as if 
to stalk some enemy. 

JR. D. Blackmore, Loma Doone, xxxviii. 

Btalk^ (st&k), n. [< stalk^, v.] 1. The pur- 

suit of game by stealthy approach or under 
cover. 

I took up the trafl of a laige bull elk, and, thongh after 
a while 1 lost the troclc in the end 1 ran across the ani- 
mal itself, and after a short dalk got a shot at the noble- 
looking fellow. The Century, XXX. 224. 

2. A high, proud, stately step or walk. 

Twice before, and Jump at this dead hour, 

With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 

S^ak., Hamlet, i. 1. 00. 

But Milton next, with high and haughty stalks, 
Unfettered in majestic numbers walks. 

Addison, The Greatest English Poets, 1. 50. 

Stalk^ (stftk), n. [< ME. stalke; prob. a var. 
(due to association with the related staled 1) of 
^stelk, < Icel, stilkr = Sw. s^elk = Dan. stilk, a 
stalk (cf. Gr. aHTisxoCf the stem of a tree); 
with formative -k, from the simple form ap- 
pearing in AS. Steel, stel, a handle, stale: see 
staled.} 1. The stem or main axis of a plant; 
that part of a plant which rises direotlv from 
the root, and which usually supports the leaves, 
flowers, and fruit : as, a stalk of wheat or hemp. 

I had sometimes the curiosity to consider beans and peas 

{ mlled up out of the ground by the stalks, in order to an 
nquiry into their germination. Boyle, Works, III. 810. 
Some naked Stalk, not quite decay’d, 

To yield a fresh and friendly Bud essay’d. 

Congress, Tears of Amaryllis. 


Come, I will not sue stalely to be your servant^ 
But, a new term, will you be my refuge? 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, ii. 8. 

stalemate (st&rm&t), n. [Prob. < staled (but 
the first element is doubtful) + matt^,'] In 


2. The pedicel of a flower or the peduncle of a 
flower-elkster (flower-stalk), the petiole of a 
leaf (leafstalk), the stipe of an ovary, etc., or 
any similar supporting organ; in mosBes, a seta. 
— Sf. A straw. 


■telktet 

Ho kaa wM ill myn «ye aeon ft ftaOie, 

Butin hlaowone ho kftn not aeon obalko. 

Ohesuesr, Prol. to Beovo’a Tale, L 05. 
4 . In arch., an ornament in the Corinthian cap- 
ital which resembles the stalk of a plant, and 
is sometimes fluted. From it the volutes or 
helices spring. Compare oaulis and oauliculus. 
— 6t. One of the upright side-pieces of a ladder, 
in which the rounds or steps are placed. 

Hia owene hande made laddrea thre 
To olymben by the runges and the stalkes 
Into the tubbes, hangynge in the balkes. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 489. 
6. The shaft or handle of anything, especially 
when slender, likened to the stalk of a plant ; 
the stem: as, the stalk of a wine-glass ; the stalk 
of a tobacco-pipe. — 7. In zooL, some part or or- 
gan like a stallk ; a stem ; a stipe, (a) A pedicel or 
peduncle ; a footstuk ; a supporting part : as, the stalk of 
some barnacles, (b) An eyestalk, as of various crustaceans 
and mollusks ; an ophthalmite or ommatophoro. (c) The 
petiole of the abdomen of many insects, especially hyme- 
nopters, as wasps and ants, (d) 'The stem, shaft, or rachls 
of a feather, (e) llie stem of a fixed crlnoid and of various 
other animals of plant-like hablt^ as rooted zobphytes. 

8. A tall chimney, as of a furnace, factory, or 
laboratory. 

Twisted stalks of chimneys of heavy stonework. 

Scott, Kenilworth, Hi. 

9. In founding, an iron rod armed with spikcH, 
used to fomi the nucleus of a core. E. H. 
Knight.--- Optic stalk. Bee (pHc, 

stalk-borer (stdk'bdr'' 6r), w. The larva of (ror- 
tyna nitela, a noctuid moth of North America, 
which is noted as a pest to potato, corn, tomato, 
and a number of otner plants. The larva? boro into 
the stalks, killing them, and when full-grown leave the 
plant and pupate below ground. 

stalk-cutter (stfi,k'kut^6r), n. In agri. , a horse- 
power machine for cutting off old corn-stalks in 
the field preparatory to plowing, it consists of a 
series of revomng cylindrioal cutters mounted in a suita- 
ble frame on wheels, and operated by means of gearing 
from the axles. 

stalked (stdkt), a. [< stalk^ + -fd 2 .] Having a 
stalk or stem: as, a stalked barnacle or crinoid. 

Innumerable crabs make a sound almost like the mur- 
muring of water. Home are very large, with prodigious 
stalked oyos, and claws white as Ivory. 

Harper's Mag., LXX VII. 028. 

stalker (sta'k^r), n. [< stalk^ 4* -erl.] 1. One 
who stalks: as, a deieT-stalker. — 2. A kind of 
flshing-net. — 3. pi. In ornith., specifically, the 
Oradatores. 

stalk-eyed (stdkld), a. Having stalked eyes; 
podophthalmous, as a crustacean: opposed to 



A Stalk-eyed Crustacean (Oo'/oafa dilatata). 
a, a, the long eye-stalks. 


sessile-eyed. See also cuts under Podophthah 
mia, Gelasimus, Megalops, and schisopod-stage. 

They all have their eyes set upon movable stalks, are 
termed the Podophthalmia, or stalk-eyed Crustacea. 

HuaOey, Crayfish, p. 279. 

stalking (stA'king), n.% [Verbal n. of stalki, r.] 
In sporting, the act or method of approaching 
game quietly and warily or under cover, taking 
advantage of the inequalities of the ground, 
etc. , as in deer-stalking. 
stalUng-korse (st&'king-hdrs), n. 1. A horse, 
or a horse-like figure, behind which a fowler 
conceals himself on approaching game. 

The sUOking-horae, originally, was a horse trained for 
the purpose and covered with trappings, so as to conceal 
the sportsman from the game he intended to shoot at. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 98. 

Hence — 2. Anything put forward to conceal 
a more important object; a mask; a pretense. 


Flattery is 


The stalking-horee of policy. 

Shirley,lMAia'ti Revenge, li. 8. 
France suffered all the evils which exist when a despotic 
ruler is bat the stalking-horse behind which stands the 
irresponsible power. Fortnightiy Rev,, N. S., XJJII. 820- 


BtalkleSB (sthk^es), a. [< atalk^ + -less.'] 
Having no stalk. 

Btalklet (Bthk'iet), n. [< stam + -let.] A 
diminutive stalk; especially, in hot., a secon- 
dary stalk ; a pedicel or pe^olule. 
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Stallion 


stalkoes (st&'kdz), n. ph [Of. Ir. stalcaire, a 
luBty, tooust fellow, a buUy, also a fowler.] 
See tile quotation. 

Buft Simon had reduced himself to the lowest class of 
gtalkoei, or walHlng gentlemen, as they are termed ; men 
who have nothing to do, and no fortune to support them, 
but who style themselves esquire. 

Miiui Edgewofthf Bosanna, ill. (Daaiss.) 

stalky (stft'ki), ft. [< 8taW^ + -yi.] Formed 
like a stalk; resemoling a stalk. Imp, Diet, 
[Kare.] 

At the top [it] bears a great gUdky head. Mortimer. 
stalP (stdl), n. [< ME. 8tal^ stall, stalle, stale, 
steal, < AS. steal (steall-), sUel, a station, stall, 
= OFries. stal, MD. D. MLG. atal^OUG, MHG. 
stal {stall-), G. stall z= Icel. stallr = 8w. stall 
= I>an. staid (at. It. stallo, stalla = OSp. estah 
= OP. estal, F. 6tal, a sti^, 4tau, a vice, =s Pr. 
estal, < ML. stalkm, a stall, < Tout.), a place, 
stall; akin to stool, staled, etc., and to Gr. 
arkXketv, place, set, lit. from the root of stand, 
L. stare, Gr. Urravai, Skt. sthd, stand: see 
stand. Hence stalls, v., and ult. staled, stallion, 
etc., as well as stell: see these words.] If. A 
standing-place ; station ; position ; place ; room. 

Oaherles . . . threwe down and slowgh and kepte at 
stall (kept his ground] a longe while, but in the fyn he 
mute yevo groundo a litill, ffor than the saisnes be-gonne 
to recover fonde vpon hem. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), il. 286. 
Kobyne Hode is cuer bond to hfm, 

Bothe in strete and stalte (that is, both outdoors and in]. 

Jiobin Hood and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, V. 16). 

2, A standing-place for horses or cattle; a 
stable or cattle-shed; also, a division of a 
stable, cow-houso, or cattle-shed, for the ac- 
commodation of one horse or ox; the stand or 
place in a stable where a horse or an ox is kept 
and fed: as, the stable contains eight stalls. 


6. One of a range of fixed seats inclosed either 
wholly or in part at the back and sides, in the 
choir or chancel of a cathedral or church, and 
often surmounted by a richly sculptured cano- 
py (see out in preceding column): mostly ap- 
propriated for tne clergy : as, a canon’s .9fft/?; a 
dean’s stall; hence, the position or dignity of 
canon. 

New figures sat lii the oaken etcdlSt 
New voices chauted In the choh‘. 

Lof^elloWy Golden Legend. 

The choir is fitted up with a rango of splendid cinque- 
cento stofts. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 129. 

7. In a theater, originally, a seat separated 
from others by arms or rails; now, usually, 
one of the seats in the front division of the 
parquet (sometimes called orchestra stalls): but 
the application of the term is variable. [Eng.] 

The price of seats has enormously gone up. Where 
there were two rows of stalls at the same price as the dress 
circle — nanielv, four shillings— there arc now a dozen at 
the price of half a guinea. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 12G. 

8. In metal,, a chamber or compartment in 
which ores are roasted. See roast-stall.— 2, A 
working-place in a coal-mine, varying in size 
and shape according to the system adopted. 

Also called chamber, room, breast, etc Post and 

stall, pillar and stall. Same as pillar and breast ( wliich 
see, under pillar).— Prebendal BtaU. See prebendaL 

StalH (st41), V. [< ME. stallmi., < AS. steal lian, 
place, set, = Sw. stalla, put into a stall, = Dan. 
stalle, stall-feed, fatten, = MHG. G. stallvn, 
stable, stall ; from the noun. C£. stell. Hence 
f or estall, ins tall, installation, oie."] I, trans. If. 
To place ; set ; fix ; install. 

Among foies of ri^t he may bo stallyd. 

Book of Pre^dence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), I. 83. 

StaU this ill your bosom. Shak., All’s Well, 1. H. 131. 


But hye God soiu tyme sendon can 
Ilia grace into a litol oxes stall. 

Chaucer^ Clerk's Tale, 1. 251. 
At last he found a sUdl whore oxen stood. 

Dryden, (’ock and B’ox, L 223. 
They bind their horses to the stall. 

For forage, food, and firing call, 

And various clamour fills the hall. 

Scott, Marmion, ill. 2. 

8. A booth, either in the open air or in a build- 
ing, in which merchandise is exposed for sale, 
or in which some business or occupation is car- 
ried on: as, a butcher’s stall. 


2. To place in an office with the customary for- 
malities ; induct into office ; install. 

And see another, as I sec thee now, 

Beck’d in thy rights, as thou art stalVd in mine. 

Shak., Rich. III., 1. 3. 206. 
But in his State yer he rdosiiaj be stalVd (almost), 

Sot in the midst of God^s beloved Jloast, 

He thus dilates. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 

3. To put into or keep in a stall or stabb' ; as, 
to stall a horse. 

Where king latinus then his oxen stall'd. 

Dryden, iEiicid, ix 526. 


** Vnkyiide and vnknowliig ! " quath (.Yfst, and with a rop 
smot hem. 

And ouer-turnede in the temple hero tables and here 
dalles. Piers Plowman (C), xix. 167. 

dL A bench or table on which things are ex- 
posed for sale : as, a book-iVtaW. 

They are nature’s coarser wares that lie on the stall, ex- 
posed to the transient view of every common eye. 

QlanvOU. 

5t. A seat or throne ; a bench. 

Thar als a god he sat in stall, 

And so he bad men siild him call. 

Hdy Hood (E. £. T. 8.X p. 124. 



StaUs.— Choir of Chester Cathedral. England. 


4. To sot fast in the mire ; cause to stick in t he 
mud ; mire : as, to stall horses or a carnage. 

Yet many times in many wordes haue been bo stall’d 
and stabled as such sticking made me blushinisite cou> 
fesso my ignorance. Florio, Ital. Diet., Epis. Bed., p. ir»| 
To pray alone, and reject ordinary mcaiies, is to do like 
him in ACson, that wlien bis cart was stalled, lay fiat on 
his back, and cried aloud. Help, Hercules. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 222. 
Mathematics he [tlie general artist) moderately studi- 
eth, to his great contentment.— Using it as ballast for liis 
soul ; yet to fix it, not to dcUl it. 

Fuller, Holy State, II. vii. 6. 

5. To comer; bring to bay; secure. 

When as thine eye iiath chose the dame, 

And stalVd the deer that thou shoiildst strike. 

Shak., Passionate Tilgriin, 1. 306. 

6t. To forestall. 

We are not pleased in this sad accident, 

That thus hath stalled and abused our mercy,’ 
Intended to preserve thee. B. Jonson, Scjniius, iil, 1. 

7t. To fatten; fatten with stall-feeding. 

It is tyme to stall your oxyn that you entend to sel after 
Eater. Palsyrane. (Halliwell.) 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred tlierewlth. Prov. xv. 17. 


8t. To postpone the payraoiit of; forbear to 
claim payment for a tune; allow to be paid by 
instalments. 


That he might not be stuck on ground, he petition’d 
that his Majesty would stall his fine, and take it up, us his 
estate would liear it, by a thousand pounds a year. 

Bp Uacket, Abp. Williams, li. 128. {Davies.) 


To be stalled to the ro^piet, to be formally received 
into the order of rogues ; l)e installed or initiated os a 
rogue. 

This done, the Grand Signlor called for a Gage of Bowse, 
which belike signified a quart of drinkc, for presently, a 

S ot Ale l)eing put into his hand, hcc made the yong 
ire kneele dowiie, and powring the full pot on his pate, 
red these wordes ; I doe stall thee to the Rogue l>y ver- 
tue of this soueraigne English liquor, so that hencefortli 
it shall be lawful! for thee to Cant— that is to say, to tie a 
Vagabond and Beg. Dekker, Belman of London (1(M)8). 

II. intrans. If. To come to a stand ; take up 


a position. 

And tlior ihei stalleden and foughten the ton vpon the 
tother till tliei were Imthe wery for travaile. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11 161. 


2t. To live as in a stall ; dwell ; inhabit. 

We could not Stall together 
In the whole world. Shak., A. and C., v. L 30. 


3, To stick or be set fast in the mire. — 4. To 
kennel, as dogs. Johnson. — 5. To be tired of 
eating, as cattle. Imp. Diet, 

StalT'^ (stal), n, [A var. of staled, a decoy, etc., 
appur. confused witlj stalD.'] If. An ambush. 

The great Prince Bias, . . , when he happened to fall 
Into the stall of his enimies, and his souldiours beganne 
to crle What shall wc doe? he made auiiswere : that you 
make renorte to those that ai-e allue that I die fighting, 
and I will say there to the dead that you scapte flying. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowos, 1677), p. 42. 

2f, A stale; a stalking-horse; cover; mark; 
pretext. 

This tyranny 

Is strange, to take mine ears up by commission 
(Whether I will or no), and make them stalls 
To his lewd solecisms and worded trash. 

B. Jnjisoti, Poetaster, lii. 1. 

8, A stool-pigeon ; a thief’s (especially a pick- 
pocket’s) assistant, whose r6le it is to divert the 
attention of the victim while the thief operates, 
to conceal the crime, assist the escape of the 
thief, make off with the booty, or perform 
similar offices. He is called forestall or back- 
stall according to his position before or behind 
the victim. 

stallage (8td.'laj), n, [Formerly also (Sc.) sfal- 
lenge, < ME. stallage (f) (ML. staHagium, estaU 
Ingium), < OF, estallage, estalage, < estal, stall: 
seesfft//!, w., and -ftf/c. Qf, stedUnger,^ 1. The 
right of erecting stalls at fairs; rent paid for 
a stall. 

The citizens of Hereford fined, in the second year of 
Henry 111., in a hundred marks and two palfreys, to have 
th('. king’s charter, . . . that they might he quit through- 
out England of toll and lastage, of passage, pontage, and 
stallage, and of love, and danegeld, and gaywite, and all 
other customs and exactions. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 26. 

2t. Laystall; dung; compost. 

stallandt, stallantf , n. Early modem English 
forms of stallion. 

stallangert, n. Same as stallinger, 

stallationt (sta-la'shon), n, [< ML. ^ stalla - 
iio{n-), < stalUire, install, < stallnm, place, stall: 
stalO, V. Ct. installation,] Installation. 

As for dilapidacion, I vndemtond the house [Abbey of 
Huhne] was endotted at the tyme of hia staUaeion in grete 
Somes of mony. 

Duke of Suffolk, To Cardinal Wolsey, in Ellis’s Hist. Let- 
(tors, Hd ser., 1. 201. 

stall-board (stAl'bord), n. One of a series of 
floors upon which soil or ore is pitched succes- 
sively in excavating. 

staller (st&'ler), n. [< OF. estalUcr, csialier, 
esta tiller, one who keeps a stall, < estal, a stall : 
aveslalD.] 1. A hostler; a master of the horse. 

The King’s dish-thegn, his bower-thegn, his horse- 
thegn or duller, all iiecainc great dignitaries of the King- 
dom. B. A. Freeman, Monuan Conquest, I. 60. 

2t. A standard-bearer. 

Tovy, a man of great wealth and authority, as being the 
king’s staller (that is, standard-bearer), first founded this 
town. Fuller, Waltham Abbey, i. § 6. 

stall-fed (stiirfed), a. Fattened, as oxen, by 
feeding in a stable or on dry fodder. 

You sliall have stall fed doctors, crammed divines. 

B. Jonson, Staple of New^ i. 2. 

stall-feed (stdl'fed), v. t. To feed and fatten 
in a stall or stable, or on dry fodder. 

If you were for the fair, you should be stall-fed, and 
want no weal. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1863), II. 112. 

stalling (sta'Ung), n. [Verbal ii. of stall^, P.] 
Stabling. 

Hire us some fair ebsmber for the night, 

And stalling foi the horses. Tennyson, Geraint. 

stallinger (sta'lin-jer), n. [Fonnerly also stal- 
langcr (ML. stalla itgiartus) ; with intrusive w, 

< Callage -1- -cri. " (.^f. passenger, messenger, 
wharfinger, etc.] One who keeps a stall. [Lo- 
cal, Eng. or Scotch.] 

Vacancies among the Stallingers are filled up in like 
manner from the inhabitants of the town. 

Munidp. Corj). Report, 18.36, p. 1734. 

Stalling-kent (sta'ling-ken), n. A house for re- 
ceiving stolon goods. Dekker. [Old slang.] 

A Stawling-ken that is knowne of purpose to be trusty- 
yea and that in the night too, least they be notified and 
suspected to be scandalizing of the profession. 

Rowlands, Hist. Rogues, quoted in Ribtoii-Turner’s Va- 
(grantsand Vagrancy, p. 686, 

stallion (staryon), n, [Early mod. K. also 
stahon, *stallonj stalland, slallant, stalant, sta- 
lon ; < ME. stalyone, .stalon, sfalun, < OF. estalon, 
F. etalon = It. Stallone (ML. reflex stolon us), a 
stallion, in ML. also called eguus ad stalhnn, ‘a 
horse at stall,’ so called because kept in a stall, 

< stallnm, a stall, stable: Hoostall^,] The male 
of the horse ; an cuitire horse ; a horse kept for 
breeding purposes. 
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stallman (star man), n,; pi. stallmen (-men). 
[< stall^ + man.'] “ A man who keeps a stall, 
as for the sale of meat, books, or other com- 
moditios. 

The daUman saw my father had [a strong: fancy J for the 
book the moment he laid his hands upon it. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iiL 85. (Latkam.) 

Stallont, n. [< ME. staloHf < OF. estalon^ cstaU 
louy estehm, estolon, a stick, post, staddle, stand- 
or, appar. < L. stolo{n-)f a shoot, twig, branch, 
scion, sucker.] A slip; a cutting; a scion. 
Holinshed, 

In afafons fortli thei sette 
Her seede, and best for hem is solute lande. 

PiMadim, Husboudrie (£. £. T. H.), p. 113. 

stall-plate (st&Fplat), n, A plate of gilded 
copper upon which are engraved the arms of a 
Knight of the Garter (see garter-plate), or of a 
Knight or Esquire (Companion) of tlie Bath. 
The stall-plates of the Knights of the Hath are fixed in the 
upper row of stalls in the Chapel of Henry VII. at West- 
minster, and those of the Esquires of the Bath in the lower 
row. 

stall-reader (stfl-l're^dtr), n. One who reads 
books at the stall whore they are sold. 

Cries the etaU-reader, ** Bless us 1 what a word on 
A title page is this I ” JliUtmi, Sonnet^ vL 

Stalon^t, n. A Middle English form of stallion. 
Stalon^, n. An old spelling of stallon. 
stalwart (std.Fwart), a. and n. [Prop, a So. 
form of stalwor’th, with assimilation of the 
vowel of the second oloment to that of the first, 
and an alteration, ])er}iaps orig. dialectal, of the 
orig. final sequence -rth to -rt (as, conversely, 
orig. -rf changes to -rth in swarth, swarthy) : see 
steuworth,] 1. a.l. Stout; strong: applied to 
inanimate objects. [Scotch.]— 2. Hard; se- 
vere. [Scotch.] — 8. Stormy; tempestuous. 
[Scotch.] — 4. Stout; sturdy; strong; bold; 
brave. See stalworth. [Scotch ; now also the 
form regularly used in Eng. and IT. S.] 

It ‘a neer be aaid, my stalwart ferea, 

We kill'd him whan a aleiping. 

« Sir James t/w Hose (Child'a Ballada, III. 75). 

Of the European aailura, by far the moat reliable were 
five stalwart A. B.a. Chambers's Journal, No. 027. 

5 . Sturdy and steadfast in partizanship : in 
U. 8. politics [cap.], noting various sections of 
the Republican party. See the phrase. 

The epithet Stalwart aa applied to a claaa of politiciana 
waa flrat uaed by Mr. Blaine in 1877 to deaignate thoae 
Republioana who were unwilling to give up hoatility and 
diatruat of the South aa a political motive. In the pres- 
ent contest at Albany it has by a curious transformation 
been appropriated by the followers of Mr. ('onkling to 
distinguish politicians faithful to his Machine 

The Nation, June 10, 1881. 

Stalwart Republican, in U. S. hist,, a decided or thor- 
ough-going member of the Republican party ; apeciilcally, 
a member of that wing of the Republican party in the 
State of New York which in 1880 advocated the renomi- 
nation of Grant as President for a third term and in 1881 
supported Roscoe Conkling in hia opposition to the admin- 
istration of Garfield, and antagonized the ** Half-Breeds ” 
In 1881 and following years. = 83m. 4. Stout, Sturdy, etc. 
(see robust), sinewy, brawny, muscular, strapping, power- 
ful, valorous, resolute. 

ll, n. 1 . A strong or sturdy person. 

His opinion is not ft vourable, Emin’s stalwarts, whose 
praises had been so loudly tiumpeted in Europe, proving 
to be for the most part brutal rnftlans and abject cravens 
in the presence of danger. The Academy, Jan. 3, 1891. 

2. A stout and steadfast partizan; specifically 
[c«/>.], same as Stalwart Republican. See above, 
sialwarthf, a. Same as stalworth, stalwart. 
stalwartism (stfi-rwart-izm), n. [< stalwart + 
•ism.] In U. S. politico, the nrinciples or policy 
of the Stalwarts ; partizan devotion. The JNV 
tion, Nov. 27, 1879, p. 355. 

Btalwartly (st&l'wart-li), adv. [< stalwart + 
-2y2. Cf. stalworthly.] In a stalwart manner; 
stoutly; bravely. 

stalwartness (st&l' wart-n es) , ». Stalwart char- 
acter or quality; sturdiness; stoutness; strength. 
Athenmum, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 67. 
stalworth (stfi.rwtVrth), a. [Early mod. E. also 
stalwoorth, stalworthe; < W^. stalworth, stalword, 
stalworthe, stalwurthe, staleworthe, stalewurthe, 
stelewurthe, steaiewurthe, also stalworthy, sta- 
wurthy (see stalworthy), < AS. stmlwyrthe, found 
only once, in pi. stmlwyrthe, in the sense *good^ 
or ‘ serviceable,’ applied to ships ; a compound 
peculiar to AS.: («) prob. a contraction ot^sta- 
tholwyrthe, lit. ‘steadfast,’ ‘well-based,’ ‘firm- 
set,’ etc., bonce ‘stout,’ < stathol, stathel, foun- 
dation, base, seat, site, position, E. staddle. Sc. 
also contracted stale, stail (cf. AS. simian, con- 
tracted from statholian, found, establisn), + 
wyrthe, weorth, wurth, good, excellent, worth: 
see staddle and worths. Cf. the equiv. stathol- 
fmt, steadfast, firm, stable (< stathol, founda- 
tion, + firm, fast), and stedefmst, E. stead- 
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fast (the A8. weorth and fmt as the second 
element of adj. compounds being used rather 
as adj. formatives than as independent words). 
Such contraction is not common in AS., and 
the form stmlwyrthe has generally been other- 
wise explained: (b) < stalu (in comp. stmU), 
stealing, theft, + weorth, wurth, worth, worthy 
(see staled and worth^), hut the sense ‘worthy of 
theft,’ ‘worth stealing,’ hence ‘worth taking for 
use’ (“ captu dignse,^ Gibson), cannot apply to 
men, and {he sense ‘good at stealing,’ suggested 
by some, even if it were etymologically admis- 
sible, could not apply to ships, (c) In another 
view, lit. ‘worthy of place,’ 1. e. fit for its place 
or use, serviceable, < AS. steal, steall. also some- 
times, esp. in comp., stml, a place, stall, + weorth, 
wurth, worth, worthy , (see stall^ and worth^). 
The full form stall- occurs in ME. stallworthely, 
a var. of stalworthly, and in the mod. surname 
Stallworthy. In any view, the ME. forms stale- 
worth, stalewurthe, stelewurthe, steaiewurthe, 
with medial e, must be regarded as irregular. 
In fact the orig. meaning of the compound ap- 
pears to have been lost, and the ME. variations 
must he due to simulation of one or other of 
the words above considered. Hence, by further 
variation, stalwarth, and now stalwart, which is 
no longer regarded as a compound.] If. Stead- 
fast; firm -based. 

That atalworthe eted [Constantinople] so strong was 
founded, 

Philip hoped that holde with lUs help to Wynne. 

Alimunder qf Mcweduiiie (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 1230. 

Steken the sates stonhardo with stalworth barrez. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris)^ li. 88i. 

2. Stout; strong; sturdy: used of things and 
men or animals, in a merely physical sense. 
[Archaic.] 

A hoge hathel for the nonez & of hyghe elde ; . . . 

Stume stif on the strvththe on stalworth schonkez | shanks]. 

Sir Oawayne ana the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 847. 

And his strengthe schal be inaad dalwortfw fet robora- 
bltur fortitude ejus, Vulg.]. Wydif, Ban. viii. 24. 

His stalworth steed the champion stout bestrode. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, vii. 27. (Nares.) 

3. Stout; sturdy; brave; bold: noting men, 
with reference to strength and courage. [Ai*- 
chaic.] 

A man that es yhung and light, 

Be he never swa stalunyrth and wyght, 

Hampole, ITick of Oonsuience, 1. 689. 
Well by his visage you might know 
He was a stalworth knight, and keen. 

Scott, Marmlon, i. 5. 

Stalworthheadf, n. [ME. stahvorthhede; < stal- 
worth -H -head.] Same as stalworthness. 

stalworthlyt, adv. [< ME. stalworthly, stall- 
worthly, stalwurthly; \ stalworth + Stout- 
ly; sturdily; strongly. 

8cho strenyde me so stalhvorthely [var. staUeworthely, 
Halliwell] that 1 had no mouthe t<i speke, ne no hande to 
styrro. Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 6. 

1 rede we ryde to Newo Castell, 

Ho styll and stalwurthlye. 

Battle of Otterboume (Percy’s Reliques, I. i. 2). 

stalworthnesst (stal'w6rth-nes), n. [< ME. 
stalworthnes ; < stalworth + -ness.] Sturdiness ; 
stalwartness. 

The sexte vertue es strengthe or stalworthness noghte 
onely of body but of herte, and wille evynly to suffre the 
wele and the waa, welthe or wandrethe, whethire so betyde. 

MS. Lincoln, A. 1. 17, f. 217. {Halliwell, s. v. wandrethe.) 

Stalworthyt, a. [< ME. stalworthy, stawurthy: 
see stalworth,] Same as stalworth. 

stalwurthehStalWHrthlyt. %oo stalworth, stal- 
worthly. 

Stam^t, n. An obsolete form of stem^. 

Stam*^ (stam), V. t.; pret. and pp. stanmed, ppr. 
stammim. [Cf. stem^.] To amaze ; confound. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Stam^ (stam), n. [< stam^, v.]. Confusion. 

O, then. In what a stam 

Was theevish, barb'rous, love-sicke, angrie minde. 

Lisle's Ilistorie of Heliodorus (1 688). {Nares.) 

Stamber (stam'b^r), v. A dialectal form of 
stammer. 

Stambha (stam'bfi), n. [Skt., a prox), post, col- 
umn, < V 8tamhh ', moko firm, prop : see stamp.] 
Same as lat^. 

One or two stambhas stood in front of or beside each 
gateway of every great tope, and one or two in front of 
each chaitya hall. J. Fergusssm, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 55. 

stamelt, n. Same as stammel. 

stamen (sta'men), n.; pi. stamens (sta'menz) 
(only, in the fourth sense) or (in the other three 
senses) stamina (stam'i-nft). [< L. stamen, the 
warp in the (imright) loom, a thread hanging 
from the distaii, in gen. a thread, string, fiber, 
a stamen of a flower (cf. MGr. aryga, a stamen. 


Gt. trHgwv, the warp in the loom, a thread as 
spun); < stare » Gr, leraodai (tnijvai), stand: 
see stand. Ct. stamen"^, stamin,] 1. The warp 
in the ancient upright loom at which the weaver 
stood upright instead of sitting ; a thread of the 
warp; a thread. — 2. pi. The supports or main- 
stays of a body ; the fixed, firm part of a body, 
which supports it or gives it its strength and so- 
lidity : as, the bones are the stamina of animal 
bodies ; the ligneous parts of trees are stamina 
which constitute their strength. 

Some few of the main stamina, or chief lines, were taken 
care of from the first, and made up the first creeds. 

Walerland, Works, IV. 309. 

Hence— 3. [PI. stamina, now sometimes used 
as sing.] Whatever constitutes the principal 
strength or support of anything; power of en- 
durance; staying power; lasting strength or 
vigor. 

I indeed think her stamina could not last much longer ; 
when 1 saw her she could take no nourishment. 

Swift, To Dr. Sheridan, July 27, 1726. 

Old English half pint bumpers, my dear— Zounds, sir! 
they try a fellow’s stamina at once. 

Macklin, Man of the World, iii. 1. 

8ho had run through all the stamina of constitution na- 
ture had allotted her, and died of old-age, in youth. 

Sydney Smith, To Lady MoUand, Feb. i, 1816. 

4. In hot., the male or fertilizing organ of flow- 
ering plants. It is situated immediately within the 
inner circle of floral envelops, or petals when they are 
present, and consists of two parts, the filament, which is 
the stalk or support, and the anther, which is a double 




The Unequal 
Stamens of l.agtr- 
streemia InSita, 
the flower cut lon- 
(fitudinally. • 


Stamens. 

I Ot Isppyrttm btfernatum (rt, the «iiithpr. c, the (onnecUvr.y, 
the filament). 3. Of Vryza sativa. 3. Of Ltrwiendron Tutip\ftra. 
4. 0 { Allium Porrum. 5. Ot Rosmarinus malts. 6. Of Berbtru 
Canadensis. 7 0 \ Vattinium Myrttllus 8 Synijencsioub sUniem 
of i arduus trtspus. 9. Munadclphuus stimens ofM//«<ir/t(7frcT. xo. 
Diadclphoub bt.iniriis of Henuta tint torui. ii. Tetradyntimuus st* 
mens or P.rystmum cKeiranthoides. la. Didynamous stiimens of Thy^ 
mus Serpyllum. 13. St.imen in fynandrous flower of hpipat its /«• 
lustris. 14 Transvci sc section of the anther of showing 
the dehiscence and the pollen -grains. 

sac or body of two cells placed side by side and filled with 
a powdery substance, the pollen. This pollen, when ma- 
ture, is discharged from the anther through various open- 
ings or pores. Theoretically the stanien Is the hoiiiologue 
of a leaf, in which the two cells of the anther represent 
the infolded halves of the blade, while 
the connective represents the midrib 
and the filament the petiole of the leaf. 

The i)ollen rcMesents the parenchyma 
of the leaf. The staiucns of a flower 
art' collectively called the androecium. 

When both stamens and pistils are pres- 
ent in the same flower it is said to bo 
hermaphrodite or perfect; when only 
stamens are present the flower is said to 
be staminate or male. Tlie number of 
stamens varies in different plants from 
one to one hundred or more, but is gen- 
erally constant for the same species, and 
foxTUB an important element in the system of classifica- 
tion. The classes in the Linnean sexual system were based 
upon the number and position of the stameus ; and in the 
natural system they are still an important factor. In re- 
gard to tlieir insertion, stamens may be hypogynous, epigy- 
nous, or perigynous, or the flower may be gynandrous (see 
these words). See also cuts under anther, anthophore, 
diaddphous, epigynous, extroree, inJtrorse, and many plant- 
names.— Barren stamen. Same as sterUe stamen. — In- 
cluded Btamena. See indude.— Stamina of reason, 
first truths.— Sterile stamen, in hoi., an organ or body 
which belongs to the series of stamens, or andrcecium, but 
wlilch does not produce pollen ; an imperfect stamen, as 
that produced by certain plants of the family Serophulari- 
neie; a staminoalum. 

Stamened (^sta'mend ), a. [< stamen 4* -ed!^.] Fur- 
uishod with stamens. 

Stamin^t, staminet (stam'in), n. [< ME. stamin, 
stamyn, < OF. estamine, F. diamine, < ML. sta- 
mina, staminea, stamineum (also stamina, after 
OF.), a woolen cloth, bolting-cloth, < L. stami- 
nsus, consisting of threads, \ stamen, a thread, 
fiber (> OF. estanw = It. stame, yam, worsted) : 
see stamen. Hence, by irreg. variation, stammel, 
tamin, tamine, taminy, tammy, tamis.] A woolen 
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eloth) or ImBOy'WOolsey. it la mentioned ai a cloth 
for oommon wear ; but Ita coet was not so low as to indi- 
cate the coarsest kind of cloth. In the quotation ap- 
parently a tapestry. 

She had ywoven in a ttamin [var. seamssl large 
How she was broght from Athenes in a barge. 

Chttueer, Good Women, 1. 2800. 


gtamin^t, »• [ME. atamyne, appar. a var. of 
8tem^, < AS. atemn =s lool. atafn, atamn, a post, 
post of the prow or stem ; cf . It. ataminey the 
upright ribs or pieces of timber of the inside of 
a ship; perhaps < L. atamen {atamin-)y the warp 
of a loom, etc. (see atamen^ atamin^), other- 
wise < G. Stamm, etc., stem: see The 

stem of a vessel. Morte Artlmre (E. E. T. S.), 
1. 3659. 

gtamina, n. Latin plural of stamen, sometimes 
used as a singular (see atamen, 3). 
staminal (stam'i-nal), a. £•< L. atamen {-inr), a 
stamen, 4* -ah’] Same as atamineoua, 
gtaxn^ate (stam'i-nat), a. [< L. ataminatua, 
consisting of threads (NL. furnished with sta- 
mens), < atameuy a thread, stamen: see stamen,'] 
In but : (a) Furnished with or producing sta- 
mens. (b) Producing stamens, but no pistils: 
said of certain flowers. 

Staminate (stam'i-nat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. starn- 
inat-ed, ppr. ataminatbuj, [< L. atamen (stamin-), 
flber (see stamen), + -ale^,] To endue with 
stamina. 

Staminet, n. See atamin'^, 
stamineal (sta-min'e-al), a, [< L. stam incus, 
full of threads (see aUimineotis), + -a/.] Same 
as stamineous, 

staxninOOUS (sta-min'o-us), a. [< Tj. siamineus, 
full of thread’s, thready, < stamen {-in~), a 
thread, stamen: see stamen.] Consisting of, 
bearing, or pertaining to a stamen or sta- 
mens. 

Btaminidiumf (stam-i-nid'i-um), n. ; pi. atami- 
uidia (-a). [NL., < L. stamen a thread, 

stamen,’ + Or. dim. 46tov.] The antheridium, 
an organ in cryptogam ic. plants corresf)onding 
to a stamen. 

staminiferous (stam-i-nif'e-rus), a. f< L. sta- 
men {-in-), a thread, stamen, + ferrc = K. 
bear'^.] Bearing or having stamens. A ntand- 
niferom Jlower ia cno wliich hua stamena without a pistil. 
A sUmun^eruus nectary ia oiiu that has atoinetia growing 
on it. 

staminigerous (stam-i-nij'e-rus), a. [< L. sta- 
men (‘in-), a thread, stamen, + (jerere, carry.] 
Same as staminiferous. 

Staminode (.stam'i-ndd), n. [< NL. stamino- 
dium.] Same as siaminodium. 
staminodium (stam-i-nd'di-um), 11 
li. stamen (-/;/-), a thread, 
stamen, + Or. form.] 

A sterile or a]>ortive sta- 
men, or an organ resem- 
bling an abortive stamen. 

Also called parastemon. 

Staminody ( stam'i-u6-d i ), 
n . [< NL. *aia mi nodia, < L. 
stamen, a thread, stamen, 

+ ehhg, form,] Jn hot., a 
condition, frequent in flowers, in which various 
organs are metamorphosed into stamens. Bracts, 
sepals, petals, and pistils may be thus transformed. Com- 
pare Hepaiody, petalody, jnittUody. See inetainorp/wsits, 4. 

StanuXL (stam), n. [(Jrigiii obscurcC] In the 
game of solo, a pool of sixteen chips. The 
American Hoyle. 

stammeFf (stam'el), n. and o, [Earlv mod. E. 
also .s/a/y/c/, slamell ; a var. of I, n. 

1. A kind of woolen cloth, of a red color: red 
linsey-woolsey: probably same as stamin^. 

In Sommer vse to wore a sc-arlet petycote mado of tstam- 
ell or lynse wolse. liabeeti mok{E. E. T. S.), p. 248. 



The Flower of Scropkula- 
rta nodo\a, l.ud open to show 
till! staminodium {50. a, Uie 
i>t.iinmodium. 


Now in satin, 

To-morrow next In xtammel. 

Chapman, Monsieur D’Olivo, il. 1. 

Hence — 2. The color of stammel: a red in- 
ferior in brilliancy to scarlet. 

KorsioB of all orient colours, ap^eoially of stamell. 

aakluyVe Vopayes, I. 440. 
The Violet’s purple, the sweet Eose’s Htarnmell, 

The Lillie’s snowe, and Paiisey's various ainmell. 

Sylvan, tr. of l)u Bartos's Weeks, i. 3. 

11. «. Of or pertaining to stammel or its hue ; 
red ; made of stammel. 

But the wench in the stammel waistcoat is stopping too, 
Adam . . . they are going to dance I Frieze-jacKct wants 
to dance with stommcl-waistcoat, but she is coy and rec- 

Scott, Abbot, xix. 

®jMnniel2 (stam'el), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
large, clumsy horse. Wright. [Prov. Eng.] 
®j8|Mier (8tam'6r), v, [E. dial, also stamber; 
\ ME, atameren ss I), atameren, atamelen = OHG. 


atammdUhi, atamalmi, MHG. stameln, atammeln, 
G. atammern, atammeln, stammer; a freq. verb, 
associated witli AS. a tamer, stamor, stamur, stoni- 
er = OHO. stamalj atammal, adj., stammering, 
and equiv. to the simple verb, Teel, Sw. atamma, 
Dan. atamme, stammer, from the adj, appearing 
in .OHG. atam, G. stumm, mute, = Icef. stamr 
= Goth, atamms, stammering; perhaps con- 
nected with steni^, obstruct, etc. : see atem^, and 
at.stam^. Cf, also .V toy 6/6'.] intrana. 1. To 

hesitato or falter in sfieaking ; hence, to speak 
with involuntary breaks and pauses. 

His hew shal falewen, 

&, his tonge shal stameren, other famelen. 

Politieal Poenut, etc. (ed. Furnivail), p. 224. 

The Psythian grape we dry : lAgran juice 

Will stammeriiKj tongues and staggering feet produce. 

Dryden. tr. of X'irgil’s tJeorgics, ii. 133, 
The new strong wine of love, 

That made my tongue so stammer and trip. 

Tennymn, Maud, vi. 

2. To stumble or stagger. [Prov. Eng,] 

Stameryngein goyng, idem quod stakerynge, wiiveryngo. 

Prompt. Pa tv., p. 472. 
-SyxLl. Falter, Stammer, Stutter. TJe who /a If ere weak- 
ens or breaks more or less completely in utterance ; the 
act is occasional, not huliituul, and fur reasons that are 
primarily moral, belong to the occasion, and may l>e vari- 
ous. H e who HtammerH has great difiiculty in iitteri ng any- 
thing ; the act may he occasional or habitual ; the cause is 
confusion, shyness, timidity, or actual fear ; the result is 
broken and inarticulate sounds that seem to stick in the 
mouth, and sometimes complete suppression of voice. 
He who Htviters makes sounds that are not what he de- 
sbes to make; the act is almost always habitual, espe- 
cially in its worst forms; the cause is often excitement; 
the result is a quick repetition of some one sound that 
is initial in a word that the person desires to utter, as 
c-c-c-c-catch.— Stammering bladder, a bladder whose 
muscles act Irregularly and spasinodicully, causing pain- 
ful urination. Paget. 

II. trana. To uttor or pronouiico with licsi- 
tation or impertVctly; ospecially, to iittor witli 
involuntary breaks or (jatcltes: frequently witli 
out. 

Ills pale lips faintly stammered out a “ No.” 

IHckem, Martin Chuzslcwit, xxxiii. 

stammer (stam'er), n. [< stammer, r.] l)(‘f(‘e- 
tive utterance; a stutter: as, to bo troubled 
with a stammer. Se(‘ stammering. 
stammerer (stam'er-er), 11 . [< stammer + -erl.] 
One who stammers or stutters in speaking, 
stammering (stam'6r-ing), n. [< ME. slamer- 
ynge; verbal n. of stammer, r.] Hesitating 
speech; imperfect articulation ; stuttering, 
stammeringly (stam'6r-ing-li), adr. Witli 
stammering; with stojis or hesitation in spcuiK- 
ing. 

stamnos (stam'nos), n.; pi. sfamnoi (-noi). [<- 
Gr. arbywi; (see def.), < imdvai, cause to stand, 
/!(Trafl'6ay, stand : 8ee6'/f/wd.] In /»'r. 
archmol., a large water- or wine- 
vase closely resembling the hy- 
dria, but generally with a shorten* 
neck, and provided merely with 
th(^ two small bandies on the sides 
of the paunch, the larger handle 
behind being absent. Sometimes ^ 
called o//a.— Apulian stamnos, in 
Or. archmd., a typo of stnmuos of peculiar shape, having 
the handles on the ahouldoiH prolonged upward in large 
volutes, and the cover often 
surmounted by a vase of the 
same shape. It is called 
Aptdian from the provliico or 
region where most examples 
are found. Often called, less 
coiTectly, A2mlian crater, 
stamp (stami)), r. [Also 
dial. 3to//>; < ME.stam- 
pen, a var. (duo to LG. 
or Scand. influence) of 
*atempen, < AS. stem pan 
= MD. stem pen, slam- 
pen, l>.stampen = MLG. 
atampen = OHG. stam- 
fon, MHG. sfampj’vn, (L 
atampfen = leel. stappa 
(for *stampa) = Hw. 
stampa = Dan. stampe 
(ef. It. stam pa re = Hp. 

Pg. estampar = OJ'\ es- 
tamper, F. (Hamper, < 

Tout.), stamp, = Gr. 

(rriplittv, stamp, shako, 
agitato, misuse (akin to 
erelptiv, stamp on, troad, arefapyhm, olives or 
grapes from which the oil or juice has been 
pressed). = Skt.'/5-/(/w/66,mako firm or steady, 
prop.] I. trails. 1. To crush or bruise with or 
as with a pcjstlo ; pound or ])ray as in a mortar ; 
pound; bruise; crush: as, to stamp ores in a 
stamping-mill. 


Thise cokes, how they stampe and strevne and grynde ! 

Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, L 76. 
They put the water Into large jarres of stone, stirring it 
about with a few stampt Almonds. 

Sandy K, Travailes, p. 78. 

2. To strike or boat with a forcible downward 
thrust of the foot. 

Under my feet I stamp thy carditial’s hat. 

Shak., 1 Ifon. VI., i, 3. 49. 

He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground. 

Dry den. Pal. and Arc., i. 44t5. 

3. To cause to strike the grt)uiid with a sudden 
or impetuous downward thrust. 

lied Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock. 

Dyriin, (ihilde Harold, 1. 38. 

4. To impress a design or distinctive mark or 

figure upon; mark with an impression or de- 
sign: as, to stamp plate with arms; to stamp 
letters; to butter. 

The Romanes were wont heretofore to stamjie their 
coynes of gohl and silver in tliis city. 

Coryat, (Jriidities, I. 59. 
Egmont dined at the Regent’s table, ... in a camlet 
doublet, with hanging sleeves, and buttons stamped with 
tlie bundle of arrows. Motley, Dutcl) Republic, I. 403. 

Hence — 5. To certify and give validity or cur- 
rency to by marking with some mark or impres- 
sion; coin; mint. 

Weiiay . . . for it with stamped coin, not stubbing steel. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 747. 

6. Kigurativeb'^, to brand or stigmatize as be- 
ing of a si>ocined character; declare to bo. 

Dares stamp nothing false where he finds nothing sure. 

M. Arnold, Emiiedocles on Etna. 

7. To imprint; impress; fix deeply: to stamp 

one’s name on a book; an event stamped on 
one’s memory. 

If ever I an Hope admit 
Without thy Image stnmpt on it. 

Cowley, I'he Mistress, The Soul. 
Cb>d lias stamped no original' characters on our minds 
wherein wu may read his being. Locke. 

8. ’J’o characterize; mark. 

They (Macaulay’s articlesj arc characterize by many of 
the qiiaiities of heart and mind which stamp the prouuu- 
iions of an Edinburgh reviewer. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., 1. 12. 

0. To affix a stamp (as a postage- or receipt- 

stamp) to: as, to stamp a lettcq* or a newspaper. 
— 10. To cut, or cut into various forms, witli a 
stump: in this sense oftmi with out: as, to stamo 
ont circles and diamonds from a sheet of metal. 
—Stamped envelop. Hue rmWop.- stamped in the 
blind. Hoe stamped velvet, velvet or velve- 

teen upon wliieh a pattern has been impressed by hot 
irons which leave a snrfuee more or less lowered from the 
pile nceordiiig to the amount of pressure applied, etc. In 
sonic cases the surface of the impressed pattern is bi ought 
to a sniootli gloss. I'hlB material is usetl chiefly for iiphol- 
steiy.- Stamped ware, same us mgillated ware (which 
see, under sigalated). Solon, 'I'he Old Eng. Totter, p. xiii. 

- Stamped work, im tal-work decorated by moans of 
dies and xiiin('heB.-"To Stamp OUt, to extinguish, as fire, 
by stamping on with the foot; hence, to extirpate; eradi- 
cate by resorting to vigorous meuBnres ; suppress entirely; 
extiTininato : as, to stamp out disease wliich has hiokeii out 
among cattle by killing the, wliole herd ; to stamp out an 
insuireetioii. 

II. intrana. To strike the foot forcibly down- 
ward. 

A ramtiiiig fool, to brag and stamp ami swear. 

Shak . K. .lohn, iii. 1. 122. 

stamp (stamp), n. [OHG. stamph, atampf, MHG. 
stamp/, a slainping-instniment, a stamp (> F. 
csfninpe = It. stampa, a stamp); in dim. form, 
MLG. LG. atnnpet = Ofl(«. stnnphil, MHG. 
atempfrl, G. (aft(*r L(».) sfempet = 8w. sf/impel 
=r Dan. sfeinpel, a stanij); from the verb.] 1. 
An instrument for erusliing, bruising, or pound- 
ing; specifically, in metal., tliat ]iart of the ma- 
chinery of a stnmp-mill which rises and falls, 
and whicli delivers the blow by which the ore 
is reduced to the ne<*ess:irv fineness for being 
further treated for the separation of the valua- 
ble portion ; by <'x tension, the mill itself. The 
stamp eonsisls of head and stem, the latter having upon 
it the tappet by wliich, thioiigh the agency of the enni or 
wipiir wlileh p’loji'cts from an axis turned by steam- or 
water pow ei-, it Is raised. 

Tlit'i’e are .340 stamps in operation at Butte, and the 
amount of ore treated every <fay amounts to 50u tons. 

Ilaristr's Mug., LXXVTI. .596. 

2. An instrument for making impressions on 
other bodies; an engraved block, die, or the 
like, hy which a mark may be madti or deliver- 
ed by pressnn*; specifically, a plate upon which 

1. s cut tlie (lesigTi for tlie sides or back of a book. 

— 3. A hand-tool for cutting blanks from paper, 
h'ather, etc., in various patterns, according to 
the shape of the eutting-edges. it operates by 
prnsBure or a direct blow, or is laid on the material and 
struck with a harrmier. Hand-stamps are used fpr can- 
celing, hating, emhossing, eyeleting, and similar work. 
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4. A forcible or impetuous downward tbrust 
or blow: as, ho emphasized his order with a 
stamp of the foot. — 6. An impression or mark 
made with a stamp; an impressed or em- 
bossed mark or pattern ; particularly, an im- 
pressed mark used to certify something, or give 
validity or currency to it: as, the stamp on a 
coin ; the stamp on a certilied check. 

What boots it to be coin’d 
With lleav’n’s own stamp t 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 12. 
That sacred name [the king’s] gives ornament and grace ; 
And, like his stamp, makes basest metals pass. 

Dryden, Frol, at Opening of the New House, L 33. 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp. Burns, For a’ that. 
Specifically (a) An official mark set upon a thl ng charge- 
able with duty or tax showing that the duty or tax is paid. 

g >) The impression of a public mark or seal required bv the 
ritish government forreveti'ie purposes to bo made by 
its officers upon the paper or parchment on which deeds, 
legal instruments, bills of exchange, receipts, checks, in- 
surance policies, etc., are written, the fee for the stamp 
or stamped paper varying with the nature of the instru- 
ment or the amount involved. (See stamp-duty.) For re- 
ceipts, foreign bills of exchange, and agreements, adhesive 
stamps may be used, but in general the stamp must be em- 
boss^ or impressed, (o) A small piece of paper having a 
certain figure or design impn ssod upon it. sold by the 
government to be attached to goods, papers, letters, docu- 
ments, etc., subject to duty, or to some charge as for post- 
age, in order to show that such duty or charge has been 
paid : as, poatage stamps; roceipt-stamps; internal-reve- 
nue stamps. 

6. »/. Stamp-duties : as, the receiver of stamps 
and taxes. See stamp-duly . — 7. pi. Money: so 
called in allusion to the use of postage-stamps 
and small paper notes (‘‘shin plasters^’) as 
money. [Slang, U. 8.] — Sf. That which is 
marked; a thing stamped ; a medal. 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 158. 

Of. A coin, ospeeially one of small value. 

Jiic. oh, cruel, merciless woman. 

To talk of law, and know 1 have no money. 

Val. I will consume myself to the last stamp, 
Before thou gett’st me. 

Middleton {and. others). The Widow, ii. 1. 

lOf. A picture cut in wood or metal, or made 
by impression; an engraving; a plate or cUeh6. 

He that will not onely readc, but in manner see, the 
roost of these exploits of the Hollanders, with other rari- 
ties of tlie Indies, may resort to Theodorickc and Israel 
de Bry, who liaue in liuely stampes expressed those Naui- 
gations. Purchas, Hlgrimago, p. 4S3. 

When I was at Venice, they were putting out very curious 
stamps of the several edifices which are most famous for 
their beauty or mugnifioence. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 38b). 

11. Sanction; value derived from suffrage or 
attestation ; authority. 

The common people do not judge of vice or virtue by 
the morality or the Imruorality so much as by the stamp 
that is set upon it by men of figure. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

12. Distinguishing mark; imprint; sign; in- 
dication; evidence. 

If ever there was a work which carried with it the stamp 
of originality in all its parts, it is that of .lohn Bunyaii’s I 
Soul hey, Bunyan, p. 70. 

18. Make; cast; form; character; sort; kind; 
brand. 

Those he hath , . . predestinated to be of our stamp 
or character, which is the image of his own Son, in whom, 
for that cause, tliey are said to be chosen. 

Hooker, Ecscles. Polity, v., App. 1. 
He had wantonly involved himself in a number of small 
book-debts of this stamp. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 12. 

14. In leatlur-manuf.f a machine for softening 
hides by pounding them in a vat. E. H. Kmght. 
— 15. Same as nobhUn. 

In Hie production of charcoal plates” (for tinplate 
making), the first rough forged slabs are cut into pieces 
termed stamps. Enoyo. Brit., XIII. 319. 

16 . pZ. Legs. [Old slang.]— Atmospheric stamp. 
See atmospherie.-~B6Xl stamp, a peculiar form of stamp 
(so named from thq, inventor) in use at the mines on 
Lake Superior. It is a direct-action stamp, the stem of 
the stamp being the continuation of the piston-rod of 
the steam-engine which is the motive power.— Leavitt 
stamp, an improved form of Ball stamp, used chiefly in 
the Lake Superior mines. One head is capable of crushing 
250 tons of ore in 24 hours. This stamp works like the 
Nasinytli hammer, the force of gravity being aided by 
steam-pressure. - - Stamp Act, an act imposing or regu- 
lating the imposition of stamp-duties; in American colo- 
nial history, an act, also known as Orenville's Stamp Act, 
passed by the British Parliament in 1705, providing for 
the raising of revenue in the American colonies by the 
sale of stamps and stamped paper for commercial trans- 
actions, ronl-estate transfers, lawsuits, marriage licenses, 
inheritances, etc. : it also provided that the royal forces in 
America should be billeted on the people. The act was to 
go into effect November 1st, 1765, out it aroused intense 
opposition, led by the assemblies of Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, and other colonies. A Stamp Act Congress,” with 
delegates from many of the colonics, met at New York in 
October, 1765, and a petition against this and other re- 
pressive measures was sent to England. The Stamp Act 
was repealed in March, 1766, but the agitation was one of 
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the leading oauaei in effecting the refolution.— 
to atampt. to put to press; begin printing. Hall, Hen. 
VIII., an. W. 

stampage (stam'p&j), n. [< stamp + -ape.] 
An impression; a squeeze. 

No copy [of the rock inscription] was obtained until Oc- 
tober, 181^ when the traveller Masson moat carefully aud 
perseveringly made a calico stampaac and an eye-copy. 

jSoyc. BrU., XIIL 118. 

stamp-album ( stamp' aPbum ),n. A blank book 
or album used by collectors for the classification 
and display of postage- and revenue-stamps, 
stamp-battery ( stamp'bat^6r-i ), n. A series of 
Btanms in a machine for comminuting ores. 
E, H. Knight 

stamp-blo^ (stamp'blok), n. A hollow wooden 
block in which mealies are pounded before be- 
ing cooked. [South Africa.] 
stamp-collecting (stamp'ko-lek^ting), «. The 
act or practice of collecting postage- or reve- 
nue-stamps. See philately. 
stamp-collector (stamp^ko-lek^tor), n. 1. A 
collector or receiver of stainp-dutios. — 2. One 
who collects postage- or revenue-stamps as 
articles of interest or curiosity; a philatelist, 
stamp-distributer (stamp'dis-trib^u-to), n. 
An omcial who issues or distributes government 
stamps. 

stamp-duty (stamp 'du^ti), n. A tax or duty 
imposed on the sheets of parchment or paper 
on which specified kinds of legal instruments 
are written, stamp-duties on legal instruments, such 
as conveyances aud deeds, are chiefly secured by pro- 
hibiting the reception of them in evidence unless they 
bear the stamp retiuired by the law. Stamp-duties were 
first levied in England In the reign of William and Mai‘y. 
stampede (stam-ped'), n. [Formerly also 
stampedo; < Amer. Sp. cstampida, a stampede, 
a particular use of Sp. estampida^ cstampido 
(= Pg. estampido), a crack, crash, loud report ; 
connected with estampar, stamp: see stamp, v.J 

1. A sudden fright seizing upon large bodies of 
cattle or horses, and causing them to run for 
long distances ; a sudden scattering of a herd 
of cattle or horses ; hence, any sudden flight or 
general movement, as of an army, in conse- 
quence of a panic. 

With eveiy herd this stampede occurs; and, watching 
the proceedings, I hold that a drover ought to have rather 
more patience than Job. 

Mortimer Collins, Thoughts in my Garden, II. 181. 

2, Any suddim unconcerted movement of a 
number of persons actuated by a common im- 
pulse: as, a stampede in a political conven- 
tion for a candidate who seems likely to win. 
Stampedes in American politics have been 
common since the Democratic convention of 
1844. 

At the first ring of the bell a general stampede took 
place ; some twenty hungry souls rushed to the dining- 
room. L. M. Mcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 68. 

stampede (stam-ped'), V,] pret. andpp. starn- 
pededy ppr. stampeding, [< stampede, w.] I. 
intrans. 1 . To become generally panic-strick- 
en ; take suddenly to flight, as if under the in- 
fluence of a panic ; scamper off in fright : said 
of herds or droves. — 2. To move together, or 
take the same line of conduct, under the influ- 
ence of any sudden and common impulse. See 
stampede, n., 2. 

H, trans. 1, To cause to break and run as if 
panic-stricken ; disperse or drive off suddenly 
through panic or terror. 

Those most trying times when . . . the cattle are stam- 
peded by a thunder-storm at night. 

T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 7. 

2. To cause to move or act in a ma.ss through 
some sudden common impulse : as, to stampede 
a political convention for a candidate, 
stampedot (stam-pe'do), n. Same as stampede. 

A sudden Stampeda or rush of horses. Irving. 

stamper (stam'p6r), ». [< stamp + 1. 

One who stamps: as, a stamper m the post-of- 
fice. — 2. An instrument for stamping; a stamp. 
— 3. pi. The feet; also, shoes. [Old slang.] 
strike up, Piper, a merry, merry dance. 

That wc on our stampers may foot it and prance. 

Brome, Jovial Crew, f. 

4. A stamping-machine, (a) A machine for clean- 
ing textile fabrics, consisting of a tub revolving horizon- 
tally, and a series of wooden stamps or pestles operated by 
suitable machinery, (b) In gunpowder-manvf., a machine 
used in small mills, consisting of ten or twelve stamps of 
hard wood, arranged in a row, each stamp having a bronze 
shoe. The material to be pulverized is placed In cavities 
in a block of solid oak. (e)f In poredain-mamt/., a mill for 
pulverizing calcined fiinto preparatory to treatment in the 
grinding-vat. 

5. pi. Iff ornith,, the Calcatores. 
stamp-hammer (stamp'ham^^r), n. A direct- 

acting hammer where the hammer-blook is lifted 


atomp^plQ 

Tertieally, either by earns or friotion-roUeis, or, 
as is more commonly the case, hv steam- or wa- 
ter-pressure acting on a piston tn a closed cyl- 
inder. Percy. 

stamp-head (Stamp'hed), n. In a stamp, the 
rectangular or cylindrical mass of iron at the 
end of the stamp-8tem,whichby its weight gives 
force to the blow. To the lower end of the atamp- 
head is attached the ahoe^ a thinner piece of chilled iron 
or steel, which can easily be replaced, when too much worn 
for service, without the necessity of replacing the whole 
stamp-head. 

stamping (stam'ping), n. [< ME. stampynge; 
verbal n. or stamp, t;.] 1 . The act of pounding, 
beating, or impressing as with a stamp. — 2. 
Something stamped, or made by stamping-ma- 
chinery. 

Groups of U-shaped soft iron stampings. 

meemoS Bev., XXll. 174. 

3. Same as bloching, 1 (a), 
stamping-ground (stam'ping-ground), n. A 
place of habitual rosort; a customary haunt, 
[slang, U. S.] 


It 's with them fellows as ft is with wUd animals. You 
can just keep clear of them if you want, stay far out of 
their stamping-ground, hold yourself aloof all the time. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 176. 


stamping-machine (stam ' ping - ma - sh$n^), n. 
A machine for forming articles of hard materi- 
als, as metal, whether for the first rough shap- 
ing, or for decorative finishing, 
stamping-mill (stam'ping-mil), n. Same as 
stamp-mill, 1. 

stamping-press (Btam'ping-pro8),n. 1. In sheet- 
metal worK, a power-machine for making hol- 
low ware, as pans, bowls, kitchen-utensils, etc. 
Machines of this class are a development of the earlier 
stamping-machines, the direct blow or stamp having been 
replaced in 
many instances 
by a continuous 
pressure. The 
essential fea- 
tures of the ma- 
chine are two 
dies brought 
one over the 
other by a dl- jjig jn StampUig-press. 

rect blow or vertical section of die for funning a spoon ; 
by pressure, e, pUn of upper die ; c, side view of lower die. 
Whore a con- 

tiimous pressure is used by the employment of a screw, 
cam, toggle-joint, or eccentric, forcing one die slowly upon 
the othei^ the sheet of metal is pressed and stretched iiito 
shape. The dies ai‘e often compound — one part cutting 
outtheblank from the sheet and another part compressing 
it gradually into shape - - or so arranged that one part takes 
the blank, and holds it firmly bv the edges, while a central 
part stretches it to the reiiuired shape. In some forms of 
these machines a series of dies are usetl successively, the 
blanks being pressed in part, then annealed and re-pressed 
until the final shape is secured. Also called stamping- 
machine. 

2. A small hand-press or seal-press used by pub- 
lic oflicials and others for impressing stamps 
upon or affixing them to documents, either in 
obedience to legal requirement or as a matter 
of convenience or custom . Compare seal-press. 
— 3. Ssmfd blocking-press. See also 



press. 

siamp-machixie ( stamp 'mt^sben^), n. In pa- 
per-ynamtf., a machine for beating rags, etc., 
into pulp. It consists of a number of rods fixed into 
a stout oak beam, and working alternately with a set be- 
low, the water passing off through an opening covered 
with a fine sieve. The machine is of German origin, and 
is used only in small factories. 

Stomp^mill (stamp'mil), n. 1. In metal., a 
crushing-mill employing stamps or pestles to 
crush ores or rock to powder preparatory to 
treatment for extracting metals. The stamps, 
which are often of great size and weight, are arranged in 



Stamp-mill. 

a. underahot water-wheel : shaft: r.cams; < wipers; e, lifters of 
pine, beach, or oak, with chilled cast-iron stamps ; /, kofers (otherwise 
called mortars or battery-boxes) which receive the *' stuff” or broken 
ore and ret.iin it until reduced to the required degree of fineness. The 
ore is fed to the stamps from an inclined platform at the rear of the 
kofers. 


a row, and are usuallv raised bv means of wipers and cams 
on a revolving shaft turned by steam- or water-power. 
The cams release the stamps in turn, and they fall on the 
ore placed in chambers below, the sides of these chambers 
being perforated to allow the escape of the crushed mate- 
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rial aa aoon M rednoed to the required flneneai^ while a 
stream of water’ eweepa the allmea away aa they are pro- 
duced. Such a row of atampa ia alao called a tUmgfbai 


tery. In another form of atamp-mill the atamp ia placed 
at the end ot the piaton-rod of a ateam-cylinder, on the 
principle of the ateam-hammer. Alao called 
mil. 

2. An oil-mill employing a pestle or pestles to 
crush seeds and fruits. 

stamp-note (stamp'not), n. In com., a memo- 
randum delivered by a shipper of goods to the 
searcher, which, when stamped by him. allows 
the goods to be sent off by lighter to the ship, 
and IS the captain’s authonty tor receiving them 
on board. Simmonds. 

stamp-office (stamp' of ^''is), n. An office where 
government stamps are issued, and stamp-du- 
ties and taxes are received. 

stance (stans), n. [Early mod. E. also staunce; 
< OP. stance^ eatanccy a stfition, situation, con« 
ditioii, also a stanchion, = Pr. estansay station, 
condition, s= Sp, Pg. estandUy a dwelling, = It. 
stanzay a station, stanza, etc., < ML. stantUiy a 
chamber, a house, lit. a standing, < L. 8tan{t~)8y 
ppr. of stare, stand : see stand. Cf. stanzaJ] 1 . 
A station ; a site ; an area for building ; a posi- 
tion; a stand. [Scotch.] 

He fetched a gambol upon one foot, and, turning to the 
left hand, failed not to carry his body perfectly round, 
just into its former stonce. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 85. (Davies.) 

The boy answered his invitation with the utmost con- 
fldence, and danced down from his stance with a galliard 
sort of step. Scotty Kenilworth, x. 

2t. Space; gap; distance. 

Since I can do no better, I will set such a stauriee be- 
tween him and Pasiphalo that all this town shall not 
make them friends. 

Oascoiffne, tr. of Ariosto’s Supposes, 11. 3. 
3t. A stave or stanza. 

The other voices sung to other music the third stance. 

Chapman, Mask of Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 


stancef (stans), v. t. [< stance, w.] To station ; 
place. 

He ne'er advanc’d from the place he was staruc'd. 

BaUle of SheHff‘Muir (C\\M'% Ballads, VII. 162). 

stanch^ staunch^ (stAnch, stanch), v, [< ME. 
stancheuy staunchetiy stawnchcHy stoncheuy < OF. 
astanchery cstanehiery stanchier, etc., cause to 
cease flowing, stop, stanch, F. MancliCVy stanch, 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. estancar = It. stancare (ML. s1an~ 
care), stanch, < L. stagnare, stagnate, cause to 
cease flowing, make stagnant, MIj. also stanch 
(blood), L. stagnare, cease flowing, become stag- 
nant, a pool, standing water: see .'*/«(/- 

nanty stagnate, Cf. stank ^ , staunch^, stanchion.'] 
I, trans. 1. To cause to cease flowijig; check 
the flow of. 


I will staunche his floudes, and the great waters shal be 
restrayned. Bible of 1561, Ezek, xxxi. 

Over each wound the balm he drew. 

And with cobweb lint he stanched the blood. 

J. 11. Drake, Culprit Kay, p. 84. 

2. To stop a flow from; dry, as a wound, by the 
application of a styptic. 

Then came the hermit out and bare him in, 

There stanch'd his wound. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

3. To (juench; allay; assuage. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Al woere it that a riche coveytos man hadde a ryver 
fletyngo al of gold, ylt sholde it never staunohen his 
coveytise. Chaucer, Boethius, iii. motor 8. 

Let my tears stanch the earth’s dry appetite. 

.S'AaA:.,Tit.And.,Iii. 1. 14. 
T stanch with ice my burning breast. 

With silence balm my whirling brain. 

M. Arnold, Saint Brandan. 

4t. To free; relieve: with of. 

Yf two brother be at debate, 

Loke nother thou forther in hor hate. 

But helpe to staunche horn qf malice. 

Babees Book(E. E. T. S.), p. 807. 

n. intrans. 1. To stop flowing; be stanched. 
[Bare.] 

Immediately her issue of blood stanched. Luke viii. 44. 
2t. To stop; cease. 

And the wynde stonehede and blew no more, 

And the meyst trunda into a bryjt cloude. 

Chron. Vilodun., p. 127. (HaUiwell.) 

Btanchlf, staunch^ (stanch, stanch), w. [< 
smnchl, staunchly t).] That which stanches; 
that which quenches or allays. 

0 frendshjp, flour of flowers, O liuely sprite of lyfe, 
sao^d bond of blissful peace, the stalworth stanch of 
strife. ' 

thorns qf VneerUUne Auctors, On Frendship. (Richardson.) 
Stanch^ (stAnoh), n. [An assibilated form of 
stank^‘ < OP, estanche, a pool, fish-pond, etc : 
Btdnlck,] A flood-gate in a river for accumu- 


lating a head of water to float boats over shal- 
lows; a weir. See stenfei. E. JET. Knight. 

Fomerly rivers used to bo penned In by a series of 
stanches near shoal places, which held up the water, and, 
when several boats were collected in the pool above a 
staneh, it wm suddenly opened, and the sudden rush ot 
water floated the boats over the shallows below. 

A'ncyc. Brit., XX. 578. 

Stanch^ staunch^ (stanch, stanch ), a. [< ME. 
staunche, < OF. estanc, fern, estanche, estenc, 
estenk, estain, dried, dry, exhausted, wearied, 
tired, vanquished, F. ctanchc, stanch, water- 
tight, s= Pr. estanc, still, unchangeable, = Sp. 
estanco = Pg. eslanque, stanch, water-tight, = 
It. stanco, tired: from the verb shown under 
stanchX, staunch^, Cf. stank*^, the same word.] 

1. Dry; free from water; water-tight; sound: 
said of a vessel. 

Now. good son, thyne jrpocras Is made parflte wclle ; 

y wold than ye put it in staunche A', a clone vcHftolle. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 128. 

If 1 knew 

What hoop should hold us stanch, from edge to edge 
O’ the world I would pursue it. 

Shak., A. and C., il. 2. 117. 

Our provisions held out well, our ship was stanch, and 
our crew all in good health. Sh^t, Gulliver’s Travels, li. 1. 

2. Strong; firm. 

You will lose their love. This is to be kept very staunch 
and carefully to be watched. Locke, Education, § 107. 

3. Sound and trustworthy; true: applied to 
hounds with reference to their keeping the 
scent. 


If some staunch hound, with his authentic voice, 

Avow the recent trail, the jiistling tribe 

Attend his call. StymervUle, The Chase, li. 12.5. 

4. Bound or firm in principle; loyal; hearty; 
trustworthy. 

standing absurdities, without the belief of which no man 
is reckoned a stanch churchman, are that there is a cnlves- 
head club ; . . . and that all who talk against IVpory are 
Presbyterians in their hearts. Addison, Freeholdej', No. 7. 

You ai'e staunch indeed in learning’s cause. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 4f)2. 
«=Byn. 4. fttout, steadfast, resolute, stable, unwavering. 
StancheD (stan'chel), n. [Formerly also stun- 
chelly stanchily 8c. stainchef, stenchH, etc.; cf. 
stanchion.] Same as stanchion. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 

Bound about the said tomb-stone, both at the sides and 
at either end, wore set up neat stanchells ot wood, joyned 
BO close that one could not put in his hand betwixt one 
and the other. 

Davies, Ancient Rites (ed. 1672X p. 118. (Halliwell.) 
stancher^ (stan'chel), n. Same as stanicl. 
stancher, stauncher (stAu'ch^r, stan'chv-r), n. 
[< stanch^ + -erl.] Ono who or that which 
stanches ; specifically, a styptic, 
stanchion (stan'shon), w. [Early mod. E. also 
stancheon, stanchon, stamchon; <’ OF. estaut^on, 
estanson, F. dant^on, a prop, staff, dim. of OF. 
efitance, a stanchion, prop, support, lit. a sta- 
tion : see stance. Cf. stanchel^!] A post, pillar, 
or beam used for a support, as a piece of tim- 
ber supporting one of the main parts of a roof; 
a prop. Spociflcally— -(a) One of the upright Iron inu'S 
passing through the eyes of the sitddle-barK and foniiiiig 
part of the armature steadying the lend lights of u large 
window-hay. 

He did him to the wire-window, 

As fast 08 he could gang ; 

Saya “ Wae to the hands put in the stanrhevns, 

For out we’ll never win ” 

Fire of Frendravyht (Child’s Ballads, VI. 180). 

(6) Ono of the upright bars in a stall for cattle (c) In 
ship-building, an upright post or beam of diltereiit forms, 
used to support the dock, the rails, the nettings, awnings, 
etc. (d) pi. In milU. engin., one of the upright side-pieces 
of a gallery ‘frame. 

stanchion (stAn'shon), r. t. [< stanchion, ?i.] 
To fasten to or by a stanchion. 

The cows tied, or stanchioned, as in their winter feeding. 

New Amer. Farm Book, p. 880. 

Stanchion-gnn (stan'shpu-gun), n. A pivot - 
gun; a boat-gnii for wild-duck shooting, 
stanchless, staunchless (stAueh'les, stiinch'- 
les), a. [< stanch^ + -less.] Incapable of be- 
ing stanched or stojipod; unquenchable; in- 
satiable. _ 

There grows 

lu my most ill-composed affection . . . 

A stanetdess avarice. Shak., Macbeth, Iv. 8. 78. 

And thrust her d»)wn his throat into his stanefUess maw. 

DrayUm, Polyolbion, vll. 791. (Fares.) 

stanchly, staunchly (stAnch'ii, stanch'ii), 
adv. In a stanch manner; soundly ; firmly, 
stanchness, staunchness (stAnch'nes, stiinch'- 
nes), n. The state or quality of being stanch, 
in any sense. Boyle, Works, III. 184. 

Stanefet. See stankX, stank^. 
stand (stand), pret. and pp. stood, ppr. sUind- 
ing. [< ME. standen, sionden (pres. ind. 3d 


stand 

pers. standeth, stondeth, contr. stant, stont, pret. 
stood, stod, pp. stonden, standen), < AS. standan. 
stondan (pret. stod (for * stand), pp. standen, 
stonden) = 08. standan = OFries. stonda rs 
OHG. stantan, MHO. standen (rare) = Icel. 
standa = Sw. stanna, stadna = Goth, standan 
(pret. stOth, pp. sfothans for ^standans), stand; 
a secondary or extended form, Tout. V stand 
(perhaps orig. based on the orig. ppr., OHG. 
stdnt-er, stent-er, etc., = L. stan{i-)s, standing), 
parallel with a simpler form, namely, 08. stun 
= OFries. stdn = Ml), staen, I). .sfaan = MLG. 
Stan, LO. staan = OJIG. MHO. stdn (also with 
altered vowel (prob. due to association with 
the contrasted verb OIIG. gen, G. gehen, go), 
OHG. MHG. (and 08.) sten, G. stehe.n ) = Sw. sid 
= Dan. staae, stand (when(*e K. dial, staw, 
stand), Tout, -i/ stai (not found in A8., Icel., 
or Goth., and not found at all in i^ret. and pp., 
which are supplied by the pret. and pp. of stan- 
dan, stand), orig. std =r L. stare (redupl. 
perf. steti, pp. status) = Gr. iardvai, cause to 
stand, set up, mid. and pass, 'taraatiat, stand, 
2d aor. arijvat, stand, = OBidg. staii = 8erv. 
stati = Kuss. stati, etc., also OBuIg. stoyaii = 
Sorv. stayati = Bohem. stati = Kuss. stoyatt, 
etc. (Slavic sta and sti, with numerous 
derivatives), = 8kt. ^/ sthd, stand. By reason 
of the fundamental nature of the notion ^ stand’ 
and its innumerable phases, and of tljo phonetic 
stability of the syllable sta, this root lias pro- 
duced an immense number of derivatives, which 
are in E. chiefly from the L. source — namely, 
from the E., stand, n., perstand, etc., under- 
stand, withstand, etc.; from Scand., sfwiri ; from 
the L. (from hif. stare), stable^ (with eonstahls, 
etc.), stable'^, stahlish, establish, stage, stamen, 
slamin (tamin, etc.), stoyS (staid, etc.), eost"^, 
rest‘1, contrast, obstacle, obstetric, etc.; (from 
the pp. ,*{tatus) state, estate, status, station, statist, 
statue, statute, armistice, interstice, solstice, etc.; 
eonstitute, substitute), etc., supersiiliou ; (from 
the ppr. stan{U)s) sta7ice, stanchion, stanza, cir^ 
cumstanee, constant, distant, extant, sid)stantire, 
etc.; (from sistcre, causal of stare) sitit, as- 
sist, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist, subsist, 
etc.; while fnnn various derivatives or exten- 
sions of the L. sta are iilt. E. stagnate, 
stanch, stn7ik^, tank, slank'i, stolid, sterile, des- 
tine, obstinate, etc.; from the Gr., stasis, static, 
apostate, ecstasy, metastasis, syste^n, epistle, apos- 
tie, etc. To the same ult, sta. Tent, or other, 
may bo referred, with more or less plausibility, 
many E. w’ords having ji root or base appar. ex- 
tended from sta, namely (< |/ stap or staf), staff, 
stare, steni^, stcm'l, sUp, slope, stoops, stamp, 
stub, stump, stiff, stifle; (< sta!) stalls, stale"!, 
steal"!, stalled, sfell, siill^, stilt, stool, stout, etc.; 
(< -y/ slam) stammer, stumble, stem''!', (< stad) 
stead, stud^, steed, stithy, sta the, etc.; and see 
also standard, stared, stecr^, steer"!, stud*!, steel, 
stow, stored, story"!, etc. The list, however, is 
clastic, and may l)e indefinitely increased or 
dirainishod. Seethe words mentioned. TheL. 
verb has also passed into 8p. T*g. as the sub- 
stantive verb cs/ur, be.] I. infra ns. 1. To be 
upright; be set upright; take or niaintairi an 
upright position, (a) 'J'o plact* one's self or bold one’s 
s^f in an uprightpositlon on the feet with the legs straight, 
as distinguished from sitting, lying, or kneeling; said of 
men or beasts. 

Anclthanne commaiidetho the same I'liilosophre azen 
Simuiethewp. Mandcvillv, 'I’lavels, p. 286. 

Stands he, or hUh he ? 

Or does he walk'? Shak., A, and ('., 1. 6. 19. 

Ida, . , . riKing slowly from n»e, stood 
Erect and silent. Tennyson, Princess, vL 

(6) To bo set on end ; be or become erect or upright. 

Fn> the erthe up til neiiene hem, 

A leddre stonden, and thor-o!i 
Angeles dun-eumen and up-gon. 

Genesis and Fxodm (E. P.. T. S.), 1. 1007. 

Comb down his hair ; look, look ! it stands upright. 

Shak , 2 Hen. VI., iii. 8 15. 

To the south of the church tdand up two great pillars. 

E. A. Freeman, \ enie-e, j). 66. 

2. To stop moving; come to or bo at a. stand- 
still; halt; alight; inoro generally, to ceaso ac- 
tion of any kind; bo or btu'oino motioidoss, in- 
active, or idle ; bo or becomo stagnant. 

Foulis fayre and bright, . . . 
With fedrys fayre to frast tlier flight fio stede to stedo 
where that will fdmide. York Plays, p. 12. 

Doepe was the wey, tor wliiche the carte stood. 

Chaveer, P'liar’s 'Pale, 1. 261. 

I’ll tell you who Time ambles withal, . . . who Time 
gallops withal, and who he stamis still withal. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 829. 



stand 


Stnmd! 

If thon advance an inch, thou art dead. 

Fletcher (arid another 7), Prophetesa, ii. 2. 

8. Specifically, iu hunting, to poiut: said of 
dogs. Bee painter, setter^. 

To pointy set* or stand (which are different names for 
the saiiio act). Dogs qf Great Britain and America, p. 2S4. 

4. To rest as on a support ; bo upheld or sus- 
tained, literally or figuratively; depend: fol- 
lowed by on, upon, or rarely hy. 

This Ymagc stont upon a Fylero of Marble at Costanty- 
noble. Mandeville, 'iravels, p. 0. 

This reply standeth all hy conjectures. Whitgift, 

They stood upon their own bottom, without their main 
depeudance on the royal nod. 

Milton, (Church-Government, ii., Goiud. 
No friendship will abide the test, 

That stands on sordid interest, 

Or mean self-love erected. 

Cowper, i^Yiendship. 

5. To be placed; be situated; lie. 

Now, "quod Seigramor, "telle vs what wey stondeth 
Camelot." Merlin (K. E. T. S.),ii. 200. 

In this King’s [William I.] sixteenth Year, his Brother 
Duke Robert, being sent against the Scots, builded a Fort, 
where at this Day standeth New-Gastle upon I'yne. 

Baker, (Jhrouicles, p. 29. 
A nest of houses and trees at the mountain’s foot, stand- 
ing so invitingly as to make the traveller wish for a longer 
sojourn. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 101. 

6. To continue in place ; maintain one’s posi- 
tion or ground ; hold one’s own ; avoid falling, 
failing, or retreating. 

The Saisnes were so many that they myght not be perced 
lightly thourgh, but stode stifHy a geln the Orysteu. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 21B. 
Take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may 
be able to withstand in the evil day, and, having done all, 
to stand. Eph. vi. 18. 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast. 

Looks forward, persevering to the last. 

Wordsworth, The Happy Warrior. 

7. To continue in being ; resist change, decay, 
or destruction ; endure ; last. 

He tolde vs also that the clerkes ne knew not the cause 
why that yourc tour may not stonde ; but he shall telle 
yow aportly. Merlin (E. E. '1'. 8.), i. 85. 

His living temples, built by faith to stand. 

MUton, i*. L., xii. 527. 
I reach into the dark, 

Feel what I cannot see, and still faith stands. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 209. 
It (most of the black Indian ink | blots when a damp 
brush is passed over it ; or, as draughtsmen say, "it does 
not stand." Workshop Beceipts, 2d sor., p. 886. 

8. To continue in force ; remain valid ; hold 
good. 

The resumpsion, men truste, shall forthe, and my Lordes 
of Yorkes first power of protectorship stands. 

Paston Letters, I. 378. 
My covenant shall stand fast with him. Ts. Ixzxix. 28. 
No conditions of our peace can stand. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 184. 

0. To take a particular attitude with respect 
to others or to some general question; adopt a 
certain course, as of adherence, support, oppo- 
sition, or resistance; take sides; specifically, 
to make a stan(l. 

Y tryste in God that he schalle me spede. 

He standyth wyth the ryght. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 88, f. 79. {HaUiwell.) 
I’ll stand to-day fur thee and me and Troy. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 8. 86. 
Godwin Earl of Kent, and the West-Saxons with him, 
stood for Hardeenute. MUton, Hist. Eng., vl. 

Instructed by events, after the quarrel began, the Amcr- 
ioans took higher gmund, and stood for political indepen- 
dence. Ennerson, Address, Soldiers' Monument, Concord. 

10. To become a candidate for office or dig- 
nity: usually with /or. 

How many stand firr consulships? Shak., Cor., IL 2. 2. 
The I'own of Kiclimond in Kichmondshire hath made 
choice of me for their Burgess, tlio’ Master ('ihrist/Oplier 
Wamlesford, and other powerful Men, and more deserv- 
ing than I, stood for it. Howell, Letters, I. v. 8. 

It had Just been suggested to him at the Reform (Tub 
that ho should «fand/or the Irish borough of Loughshane. 
. . . What ! he stand far Parliament, twenty-four years 
old I TroUope, Phineas fluti, L 

11. To continue in a specified state, frame of 
mind, train of thought, course of action or ar- 
gument, etc. ; keep on ; persevere ; persist. 

But this BO plain to be lawful by God's word, and exam- 
ples of holy men, that I need not to stand in it. 

Ridley, Works (Parker Soc.), p. 68. 
One that stands in no opinion because it is his owne, but 
suspects it, rather, because it is his owne, and Is confuted, 
and thankes you. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-oosmographie, A Modest Man. 
Never Ho before a king, or a great person ; nor stand in 
a lie when thou art accused ; but modestly bo ashamed of 
it, ask pardon, and make amends. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iL 9 6. 
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12. To be pertinacious or obstinate; be in- 
sistent or punctilious; hence, to be overexaot- 
ing : generally followed by on or upon, rarely 
by in or with. Compare to stand upon (e). 

Stand not in an evil Uiing. Eccles. viii. 8. 

Well, I will not stand vsUh thee ; give me the money. 

Marlowe, Faustus, iv. 5. 

13. To hold back; scruple; hesitate; demur. 

To have his will, he stood not to doe things never so 
much below him. MUton, Elkonoklaste^ iiL 

An I had asked him to oblige me in a thing, though it 
had been to cost his hanging, he wadna hao studs twice 
about it. Scott, Old Mortality, x. 

14. To be placed relatively to other things ; 
have a particular place as regards class, order, 
rank, or relations. 

Amongst Liquids endued with this Quality of relaxing, 
warm Water stands first. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments, v. prop. 4, § 9. 

Amphioxus stands alone among vertebrated animals in 
having a caecal diverticulum of the Intestine fur a liver. 

Huadey, Anat. Vert., p. 79. 
Faith and scepticism stand to each other much in the 
relation of poetry and criticism. 

H. N. Oxeiiham, Short Studies, p. 263. 

15. To be at a certain degree, as in a seale of 
measurement or valuation : as, the mercury (or 
the thermometer) stands at 80®. 

In 1791 the corn law was changed by Pitt. When the 
price of wheat daod at 548. the quart.cr, or above that 
price, wheat might be inu>orted at a duty of 6d. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 10. 

16. To have a specified height when standing. 

He . . . stood four feet six inches and three-quarters in 
his socks. Dickens, Sketches, Talcs, x. 1. 

17. To be in a particular position of affairs; 
be in a particular state or c.ondition : oft(3u in 
the sense of be, as a mere copula or auxiliary 
verb : as, to stand prepared ; to stand in awe of 
a person; to stand one’s friend. 

Alas. Fadyr, how standis this case, 

That ye none in this peynes stronge ? 

PolUical Poems, etc. (ed. B'urnivall)^ p. 99. 
In pity I stand hound to counsel him. 

Massinger, Bashful Lover, i. 1. 
He stood in good terms with the state of Fmnce, and also 
with the company. Winthrop^ Hist. New England, II. 180. 
I do not know how the laws stand in this particular. 

Steele, Tatlor, No. 135. 

Wonder not that the great duke [Buckingham] bore him 
out, and all stood mum. 

Court and Times of Charles 1. 06. 

18. To occupy the place of another; bo a rep- 
resentative, equivalent, or symbol: followed 
by for. 

I speak this to you in the name of Rome, 

For whom you stand, B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 6. 
Definition being nothing but making another under- 
stand by words what idea the term defined stands for. 

Locke, Human Understanding, III. iii. 10. 
The ideal truth dands far the real truth, but expresses 
it in its own ideal forms. 

Q. U. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. ii. § 56. 

IQf. To consist; be comprised or inherent: 
with in. 

No man’s life standeth in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 
Faith slashdeth not in disputing. 

J. Bradford, I.etters (Parker Soc., 1858), II. 121. 

20. To bo consistent ; be in accordance ; agree : 
followed by with, except in the phrases to stand 
to reason and to stand together. 

It cannot stand with God’s mercy that so many should 
bo damned. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 684. 

The great Turke hearing Musltians so long a tuning, he 
thought it stood not with his state to wait for what would 
follow. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 40. 

How an evasive indirect reply will stand with your rep- 
utation . . . is worth your consideration. 

Junius, Letters, No. (>8. 

21. With an implication of motion (from or to 
a certain point) contained in an accompany- 
ing adverb or preposition, to step, move, ad- 
vance, retire, cpme or go, in a manner speci- 
fied: noting actual motion, or rest after mo- 
tion : as, to stand bach; to stand aside; to stand 
off; to stand out. 

The place also liked ... me wondrously well, It being 
a point of land standing into a cornfield. 

h. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, 1. 386). 
As things stood, he was glad to have his money repayed 
him and stand out. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 280. 
So he was hid stand by, 

Hunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 168. 
Our nearest friends begin to stand aloof, as if they were 
half -ashamed to own us. Sunft, Tale of a Tub, i. 

Stand off, approach not, but tiiy purpose tell 

Pope, Hiad, x. 93. 


■tMid 

Theflowerage 
That stood from out a atiff brocade. 

Tennyson, Aylmer'a Field. 
Trieite stands forth as a rival of Venice. 

B. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 71. 

22. Specifically {naut.), to hold a course at sea ; 
sail; steer: said of a ship or its crew: followed 
by an adverb or preposition of direction. 

No sooner were they entered into that resolution but 
they descried a saile standing in for the shore. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 125. 
We did not stand over towards Sumatra, but coasted 
along nearest the Malacca shore. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. 1. 171. 
They tacked about, and stood that wiw so far that they 
were fain to stand o/ again for fear of the shore. 

Court and Times of Charles 1., 1. 266. 
The ship . . . filled away again, and stood out, being 
bound up the coast to San hWicisco. 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 68. 

23t. To put up with something; forbear. 

But stonde he mosto unto his owene harm, 

For when he spak he was anon bore doun 
With hende Nicolas and Alisoun. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 644. 

Covenant to stand seized to uses. See covenant. To 
stand abeigh. See To stand blufft. bluff i. 

— To stand by. (o) [By, prep.] (1) To side with ; aid ; 
uphold; sustain. 

I would stand by him against her and all the world. 

Sufift, Story of the Injured Lady. 

Well said, Jack, and I’ll stand by yon, my boy. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 8. 

(2) To adhere to ; abide by ; maintain : as, to stand by an 
agreement or a promise. 

Thy lyf is sauf, for I wol stonde thert^/, 

Dpon my lyf, the queene wol scyo as 1. 

Cltaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 159. 

If Tom did make a mistake of that sort, he espoused it, 
and ittocHi by it. George Eliot, Mill on the floss, i. 7. 

(.3) Naut, to take hold or bo ready to take bold of, or to 
act in regard to : as, to stand by a halyard ; to stand by 
the anchor, (b) [By, adv.J To make ready; stand in a 
position of readiness to seize upon something ; be ready 
to perform some act when a Bubsefjuotit command or signal 
is given : used principally in the Imperative, as a word of 
command. Originally a nautical term, it has come to be 
used quite commonly in its original sense.— To stand for, 
from, In, off, or over {naut.). See def. 22.— To stand 
fortht, to persist. 

To stonde forth in such duresse 
Is cruelte and wikkidnesse. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 3547. 

To Stand from under, to beware of objects falling from 
aloft.— To Stand good. See good.-^ To Stand high, in 
printing, to exceeiTthe standard height of eleven twelfths 
of an inch : said of a type or an engraving To Stand 
In. (a) I’o cost ; followed by a personal oliject in the da- 
tive : sometimes used without in: as, it stood me (YnJ five 
dollars. 

As every bushel of wheat-meal stood us in fourteen 
shillings. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 55. 

His wife is more zealous, and therefore more costly, and 
he bates her in tyres what she stands him in Religion. 

Rp, Earle, Micro-cosraographle, A Church Papist. 

(b) To be associated ; make terms : as, to stand m with 
the politicians; the police stand in with tht'm for the 
profits. [Slang, u. s.] — To Stand in band, to be on 
hand ; be ready for use or service ; be of advantiige ; iisu- 
nlJy with an indirect personal object : as, it will stand us 
in hand to be cautious. 

Well, my Lady, I stand in hand to side with you al- 
ways. A. E. Barr, Friend Olivia, xvii. 

To Stand in one’s own light. See liaha. - To stand 
in stead, to be serviceable ; sCrve one’s turn : with an in- 
direct personal object. 

My legs and arms stoi)d me in more stead than either 
my gentle kin or my buok-lear. 

Scott, Legend of Montrose, ii. 

To stand in the gap. See gap.- To stand in the gate. 

See gate^. — To Stand lOW, In printing, to fall shori- of 
the standard height of eleven twelfths of an inch: said of 
a ^pe or an engraving.— To Stand mute. See muU^. 
—To stand off. (a) See def. 21. (5) To stand out ; show. 
The truth of it stands off as gross 
As black and white. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 2. 10.S. 

IHcture is best when it standeth off as if it were carved. 

Sir H. WoUan, Elem. of Architecture, ii. 

To stand off and on, to sail away from the shore and 
then toward it, r^eatedly, so as to keep a certain point in 
sight.— To Stand on. (a) see to stand upon. (5) Naut., 
to continue on tlie same course or tack.-- To stond on 
compliment, on scruple, etc. See the nouns.— To 
stand out. (a) To hold out, especially In a struggle; per- 
sist in opposition or resistance ; refuse to yield. 

His spirit is come in. 

That so stood out against the holy church. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 71. 
Of their own Accord the l*rinceB of the Countrey came 
in. and submitted themselves unto him, only Rodorick 
King of Connaught stood out. Baker, Chronicles, p. 56. 
(5) To project, or seem to project ; be prominent or In re- 
lief ; snow conspicuously. See def. 21. 

Their eyes stand out with fatness. Ps. Ixxiii. 7. 

In the history of their (the princes'! dynasty the name 
of the city chiefly stands out as the chosen plaoalor the 
execution of princes whom It was convenient to put out 
of the way. B, A. Freeman, Venice, p. IIL 
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stand 


The heavy, liregalar archei of the bridge^ and the tall, 
gauare maas of the tow^er, iUmd out againat the red aky, 
and are reflected In the rwld water. 

C. JS, Nortout Travel and Stndy In Italy, p. 11. 


To Stand sam for one. See aoms.- To stand to. (a) 
[To, adv.] To fall to ; work. 

X will stand to and feed. 

Although my laat. Shdk., Tompeat, UL 8. 49. 

(b) [To, prep.1 (1) To atand by ; auatain ; help. 

Give them leave to fly that will not atay ; 

And call them pillara that will stand to ua. 

Shak., 8 Hon. VI., iL 8. 61. 


( 2 ) To adhere to; abide by ; uphold. 

Stand atrongly to your vow, and do not faint. 

Fleieher, Faithful Shepherdeaa, ii. 2. 


(8) To await and aubmit to ; take the chance or risk of ; 
abide. 

Troilua will stand to the proof. 

Shak., T. and G., i. 2. 142. 


[They] fled into the woods, aiuMhere rather deaii’ed to 
end their dales then stand to their trials and the euent of 
lustice. Quoted in Cajpf. John Smithes Works, II. 122. 


(4) To take to ; have recourse to ; keep to ; apply one's 
self to resolutely. 


I'koir seiitinell oaled, **Arme^ arme"; so they bestired 
them stood to their armes. 

lirad/ord, Plymouth Plantation, p. 84. 

But Mr. Sampson stood to his guns, notwithstanding, 
and flred away, now upon the enemy, and now upon the 
dust which he had raised. Scott, Guy Mannering, xlvi. 


To stand to a OhU^ to be sponsor for a child. Salli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.]— To Stand together, to bo consist- 
ent ; agree. — To Stand tO it. (a) To stand one’s ground ; 
hold one’s own, as in a struggle ; hold out. 


Their lives and fortunes were put in safety, and pro- 
tected, whether they stood to it or ran away. 

Bacon, Hist Hen. VII., p. 146. 
I do not think . . . that my brother stood to it so lustily 
as he makes his brags for. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, L 1. 
(6) To persist, as in an opinion ; maintain. 

Now 111 stand to U, the pancakes were naught 

StMk., As you Like it, i. 2. 69. 
To Stand to reason, to bo reasonable. 

This stands to reason indeed. 

Brorne, Hparagiis Garden, 11. 3. 


To Stand under, to bear the weight or burden of : as, I 
stand under heavy obligations.— To Stand up for, to de- 
fend the cause of ; contend for ; support ; uphold. 

Ho meant to stand up for every cliange that the eco- 
nomical condition of the country required. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, vili. 


Ye see I stood up for ye, Mr. Avery, but I thought ’t 
would n't do no harm to kind o’ let ye know what folks is 
say in’. U. B, Stowe, Oldtown, p. 483. 


If you want to dance, Fanny, I will stand vn with you. 

Jane Austen, Mansfleld Parl^ xii 



n. trans, 1. To cause to stand; specifically, 
to set upright. 


"And as concerning the nests and the drawers," said 
Sloppy, after measuring the handle on his sleev& and 
softly standing the stick aside against the wall, “why, it 
would be a real pleasure to me.’^ 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, Iv. 16, 

2t. To abide by; keep to; be true to. 

These men, stondynge the charge and the bonde which 
thel haue takene, wille leve vtterly the besynes of the 
world, . . . and hooly yeve hem to contemplaiife llffe. 

Uampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. ’T. S.), p. 24. 

3. To undergo; endure; bear; more loosely, 
to endure without succumbing or complain- 
ing; tolerate ; put up with ; be resigned to ; be 
equal to. 

I am sorry you are so poor, so weak a gentleman. 

Able to staM no fortune. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, Iv. 2. 
I should never be able to stand Noll’s Jukes ; so I’d have 
him think, Lord forgive me ! that we ai*o a very happy 
couple. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 2. 

The business of their dramatic characters will not stand 
the moral test. Lamb, Artificial (’omedy. 

She did not mind death, but she could not stand pinching. 

Barftam, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 271. 

4. To await and submit to ; abide : as, to stand 
trial. 

Bid him disband his legions, . . . 

And stand the Judgment of a Human senate. 

Addison, Cato, ii. 2. 

6f. To withstand; resist; oppose; confront. 
Valiant Talbot above human thought 
Enacted wonders with his sword and lance ; 

Hundreds he scut to hell, and none durst stand him. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. J23. 
Not for Fame, but Virtue’s better end, 

He stood the fuHous foe. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, L 348. 
The rebels, who fled from him after their victory, and 
durst not attack him when so much exposed to them at 
his passage of the Spey, now Hood him, they seven thou- 
siina, he ten. Walpole, l^jttera, II. 19. 

0. To be important or advantageous to ; be in- 
cumbent upon ; behoove. 

He knew that it depended solely on his own wit whether 
or no he could throw the ioke back upon, the lady. He 
knew that It stood him to do so if he possibly could. 

Trollope, Barchester Towers, xlvi. 


To Stand upon or on. (a) To rely upon ; trust to. 

We stand upon the same defence that St, l*aul did ; we 
appeal to Scripture, and tlio best and purest Antiquity. 

SliUingJleet, Sermons, II. i. 
So, standing only on his good Behaviour, 

He’s very civil, and entreats your Favour. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, Prol. 
(6) To be dependent or contingent upon ; hinge upon. 
Your forfune stood upon the casket there. 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 203. 

(c) To concern ; affect ; involve. 

Consider how it stanils upon my credit. 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 1. 68. 
I pray God move your heart to be very careful, for it 
stands upon their lives. 

Quoted in Winthrop's Hist. New England, 1. 56. 

(d) To dwell on ; linger over, as a subject of thought. 
Since the Authors of most of our Sciences were the Ro- 
mans, and before them the Gi’eekes, let vs a little staivi 
vppon their authorities. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

The third point . . . deserveth to be a little stood upon, 
and not to be lightly passed over. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 
(«) X'o insist upon ; make much of ; hence, to pride one’s 
self upon ; presume upon. 

'This widow is the strangest thing, the stateliest. 

And stands so much upon her excellencies ! 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, li. 2. 
Nor dand so much on your gentili^. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 1. 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 

But go at once. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 119. 

I must say that ot you Women of (;^uality, if there is but 
Money enough, you stand not upon Birth or Reputation 
in either Sex. Mrs. CenUivre, The Basset-Table, ii. 

(/t) 'To be incumbent upon : in the form to stand one upon. 

It dands me much upon, 

To stop all hopes whose growth may damage me. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 2. 69. 
X^oes it not stand them upon to examine upon what 
grounds they presume it to be a revelation from God? 

Lodee. 

rtand u]^ one’s pantablest, to stand upon 
points, etc. See paniuMe, pointX , etc.— To Stand upon 
one B restt. See to set up one'e rest (a), under sett. — To 
f np to, to make a stand against ; confront or face 
boldly. 

. l-h® Banbury man for three minutes, and 

polished him off in four rounds. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxiv. 
Jb With, (a) To take one's place with (a part- 

ner) for a dance ; henoei to dance with. [Colloq. J 


7. To be at the expense of ; pay for : as, to stand 
treat. [Colloq.] 

Asked whether he would stand a bottle of champagne 
for the company, he consented. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, liii. 

To stand a watch {naut.), to perform the duties of a star- 
board or port watch for a specified time.— To Stand hufft. 
See tmjf 8. . TO Stand fire, to receive the Are t»f an enemy 
without giving way.— To stand Off, to keep off ; hold ut 
a distance : as, to stand off a creditor or a dun.~ To stand 
one’s ground. Bee .(/roundl.-To stand out. (a) To 
endure or suffer to the end. 

.Tesus fled from the persecution ; as he did not stand it 
out, BO he did not stand out against it. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.'lf)), I. 78. 

(b) To persist; insist; maintain; contend. 

It were only yesterday at e’en she were standing out that 
he liked her better than you. 

Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia’s lA)Vcr8, xxxlx. 

To Stand pad. Soe pad^.— To Stand shot. StH? shot 2 . 
stand (stand), n. [< MK. stand = 1). stand = 
MLG. staut, stunt = MUG. stunt (.stund')yQ. 
stand = Dan. (> Icel.) stand, standing, stand, 
station, etc.; also, in somo ineclianical senses, 
E. dial, stand, stound, < ME. stondc, < AB. stand 
= MD. standee Mhiy. LG. standc, a tub, = OHG. 
stunte, MHG. G. .standc, a tub, stand, a stand, 
jack, support, etc. (the Gael, stanna, a tub, vat, 
IS from K.); all from the verb.] 1. The act of 
standiug. (o) A coming to a stop; a cessation from 
progress, motion, or activity ; a halt ; a rest ; stoppage. 

He stalks up and down like a peacock — a stride and a 
stond. » 'I'- and C., iii. 3. 262, 

Lead, if thou thiiik'st we are right. 

Why dost thon make 

Those often stands f thou said’st thou knew’st the way. 

Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, v. 1. 

g \ The act of taking a decided attitude, as In aid or reais- 
noe • a determined effort for or against something ; 8i>e- 
ciflcallyi nvUit, a halt for the purpose of checking the ad- 
vance of an enemy. 

Breathe you, my friends; well fought; we are come off 
Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands, 

Nor cowardly in retire. Shak., Cor., I. 6. 2. 

All we have to ask is whether a man 's a Tory, and will 
make a ttafid for the good of the ooun^try ? 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, vil. 

2 A state of rest or inaction; a standstill; 
honce, a state of hesitation, embarrassment, or 
perplexity. 


The sight of him put me to a stand in my mind whether 
1 should go on or stop. 

T. EUwood, Life (ed. Howells), p. 256. 

Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 66. 

3. The place where aperson or an object stands; 
a position, site, or station ; a post or place. 

At every halfe houre one from the Corps du guard doth 
hollow, shaking his lips with his Unger iietweene them ; 
vnto whom every Sentinell doth answer round from his 
stand. Capt. John Smith, Works, I, 143. 

The knight then asked me if I had seen Prince Eugene 
and made me promise to get him a stand in some conve- 
nient place where he might have a full siglit of that ex- 
traordinary man. Addison, Spectator, No. 268. 

Amid that area wide they took their stand. 

Pope, Uunciad, ii. 27. 

A salmon is said to be swimming when he is moving up 
the river from pool to pool. At other times he is usually 
resting in his or “lie,” or at most shifting from 

one stand in a pool to another. 

Quarterly Rev., CXXVI. 359, note. 
Speciflcally— (a) The place where a witness stands to tes- 
tuy In court (b) A rostrum ; a pulpit. 

Sometimes, indeed, very unseemly scenes take place, 
when several deputies fin the French (’harnber], all equally 
eager to mount the coveted stand, reach its narrow steps 
at the same moment and contest the privilege of pre- 
cedence. W. Wilson, ('ong. Gov., ii. 

(c) A stall in a stable. HaUiweU. 

4. Comparative poHitiou; standing, as in a 
scale of measurement ; rank. 

Nay, father, since your fortune did attain 

So high a stand, I mean not to descend. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, iv. 90. 

5. A table, set of shelves, or the like, upon 
wliich articles may be placed for safety or ex- 
hibition ; also, a platform on which persons may 
place themselves, specifically — (a) A small light ta- 
ble, such as is moved easily from place to place. 

A stand between them supported a second candle. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxviii. 
(6) A stall for the sale of goods ; any erection or station 
wiiere business is ciu*ried on : os, a fruit-sto^id; a nows- 
stand ; a carriage-xtand. 

The Chief of Police [of Racine, Wisconsin], acting under 
instructions from the Mayor, has notified the proprietors 
of every cigar store, soda-fountain, ice-cream stand, and 
confectionery shop to close on Sunday. 

Eew York Evening Post, June 28, 1889. 
(c) A rack, as for umbrellas and canes, (d) In museums, 
the sui)port for a mounted specimen td natural history ; 
especially, a perch f6r mounted birds, consisting of an up- 
right and cross-bar of turned wtxxl, usually painted or 
varnished Stands are also made in many ways, in imita- 
tion of natural objects upon which birds porch or rest. 
Stiuids for inaininals ai‘e usually flat boards of suitable 
size, rectangular or oval, and with turned l>order. (e) In 
a microBcop^v the frame or support which bolds the essen- 
tial parts of tile instrument as well us the object under 
examination. It includes the tube with the coarse and 
fine adjustments, the stage and its accessories, the mirror, 
etc Heo microscope, {f) \n printing, mme ns composing^ 
stand, (g) A platform or other structure, usually raised, 
as fur spectators at an open-aii’ gathering, or for a band or 
other group of porfoiTners : us, the grand stand on a race- 
course. 

A large wooden shed, called “The Stand,*' without floor 
or weather-boarding, capable of covering, say, four thou- 
sand persons, stood near the centre [of a camp-meeting 
ground]. Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 902. 

'I'he stand-buildings for the accommodation of the pa- 
trons of the course are four or five in number, and are 
three stories high. T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 28. 

6. A standing growth, as of grass, wheat, In- 
dian corn, etc. 

By the middle of April there should be a gr>od stand of 
the young sprouts [of sugar-cane]. 

The Century, XXXV. 111. 

7. (a) A tree growing from its own root, in 
distinction from one prodiK*<^d from a scion set 
in a stock of eitlnr ibe saim‘ or aiiothor kind 
of tree, (b) A young tree, usually one reserved 
when other trees an' cut. See gtandel. — 8. 
Ductility ; lack of elasticity. 

Leather may have the quality known as Stand — that 
is to say, may be stiongly stretched in either length or 
breadth without spiinging back. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 372. 

9. In com., a weight of from 2^ to B cwt. of 
pitch. — lOf. A company; a troop. 

A stand of six hundred pikes, consisting of knights and 
gentlemen as had been officers in the armies of his late 
Majesty. Emjland's Joy (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, 1. 30). 

1 1. A complete set or suit; an outfit. See stand 
of arms, below. 

l*roclamation was made ... to furnisb out to General 
Lesly’s army, and to ilk soldier tlien-of, their share of a 
stand of gray (doaths, two shirts, and two pair of shoes. 
Spalding, Hist. Troubles in Seotland, I. 289. (Jamieson.) 

A starul o' claes was nae great matter to an Osbaldistone 
(be i)rai8ed for ’t !). Scott, Rob Roy, xxxvL 

12. A tub, vat, or cask, or tlie quantity it con- 
tains. A stand of ale is said in the seven- 
teenth century to correspond with a hogshead 
of beer. 



stand 

First dip me In a tUmd o' milk, 

Aud tnen in a stand o’ water. 

The Young Tatnlane (Child’s Ballads, I. 122). 
Here, Will Perkins, take my puiae, fetch me 
A stand of alo, and set in the market-place, 

That all may drink that are athirst this day. 

Greene, Goorge-a-Greene (Works, ed. Dyce, II. 200). 
Ba]ld->Stand, a balcony or raised platform in a hall or 
park for the accommodation of a band or company ol mu- 
sicians.— Brazl6r-8tand, a stand, usually consisting ot a 
ring mounted on three feet, to support a brassier.— Con- 
dUCting-stand, a rack or frame of wood or metal for 
holding a score for the cxsnductor of a chorus or an orches- 
tra.— Orand Stand, in any place of public resort, the 
principal stand from which spectators view races, game^ 
or any other spectacle. 

Wo . . . will follow Mr. Egremont to the grand stand, 
where ladies now sit in their private boxes much as they 
sat some eighteen hundred years ago to smile on the dying 
gladiator in the amphitheatres. 

Whyte MelvUle, Wliite Koso, H. Iv. 
Stand of ammunition. Sco amwumtion.— stand of 
armor, stand of arms, a suit of armor and weapons 
taken together, or, in modern times, tlie arms and accou* 
tremonts suflicient for one man. Hue ana’*-', n.— Stand 
Of colors, a single color or flag. Wilhelm. —TO be at a 
stand, to be iirought to a standstill ; be checked and pre- 
vented from motion or action.— To get a Stand. See 
the quotation. 

Occasionally these panic fits . . . make them [buffalo] 
run together and stand still in a stupid, frightened man- 
ner. . . . When they arc made to act thus it Is called in 
hunters’ ptuiaiice geUing a stand on them ; and often thirty 
or forty have been killed in one such stand, the hunter 
hardly shifting his position tlie wliole time. 

7\ ItiWHcxiclt, Hunting Trips, p. 274. 
To makO a stand, (a) To come to a stop ; stand stllL 

When I beheld this hill, and how it hangs over the way, 
I suddenly made a stand, lest it should fall on my head. 

Hnnyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 96. 
(6) To take a jiosition for defense or resistance ; stop and 
fight. — To put to a stand, to stop ; arrest by obstacles or 
difficultioB : as, he was jmi to a stand for want of men and 
monev. 

Standagef (stanMnj), w. [< stand 4- -ageJ] If. 
A stall. 

Such strawe is t<» bee given to the draughtc oxen and 
cattell at the stamiaxe [read standage] or the barnedores. 

Archftvlogia, XIII. 383. 

2. In minintj, a ])lae.o undorffround for water to 
stand or aetuiniulate in ; a lodge or sump, 
standard^ (stan'dard), n, [Early mod. E. also 
atimderd; < ME. standard, standerd, standard, 

< late AS. standard (= Ml), standavrd, D. stan- 
daardss:W[A\.stanthart, EG. standare = MHG. 
statidert, Stan lhart, G. standarte (perhaps < It. ) = 
Sw. standar = Dan. standart), < OF. cstandart, 
estmdard, an ensign, standard, a point of rally- 
ing, F. Standard, an (uisign, standard, flag, = 
Pr. esUindard, estandart = Sp. cstandarte = It. 
stendardo, an ensign, standard (ef. OP. estan- 
dal, estandnllc, standaJv =r It. sUmdale, an en- 
sign); ML. standardum, an ensign, standard 
(cf. standardns, a stronghold, a receptacle of 
water): (a) either < OHG. slantan (MHG. stan- 
den), stand, z= E. stand, etc., + ^art, or {h) < 
ML. ^stendvrr (It. stcnderc^zOF, esUmdre, etc.), 

< L. exfsndere, spread out, extend; see extend. 
The ooimection with stand is certain in the other 
uses ; see standard'^, standard''^.'] 1 . Milit,, a dis- 
tinctive flag ; an ensign . Specifically— (a) The prin- 
cipal ensign of an army, of a mllitai^ organization such as 
a legion, or of a mil tary chieftain of high rank. In this 
sense It. may he cithej- a flag or a solid object carried on 
a pole, as the B.oninn eagH, or the dragon shown in the 
Bayeux Tapestry, or a combination of a flag with such an 
object, (b) A large flag, long in the fly in pmportion to 
its hoist, caiTied before princes and nobles of high rank, 
especially when in military command or on occasions of 
ceremony. A standard of Edwanl III. was shaped like a 
long pennon, swallow-tailed, and bearing the royal anus 
at the hoist, the rest of tho pennon being ctiveriid with 
fleurs-de-lis and lions sointj. A standard of the Karl of 
Warwick, ciuriod during tho Wars of the ilnsea had a cross 
of St. George, with the rest of the flag covered with small 
copies of tlie badge of tho Nevilles, a hear and ragged 
staff. At the present time tho word is used loosely. The 
so-called royal standard of Groat Britain, though a stan- 
daid in funolion, is properly a banner In form. Tho flags 
of the British cavalry regiments are called standxtr^s, to 
distinguish them from the colors ot the infantry regiments. 
In the United States lumy a silk standard goes to every 
mounted rt^giment ; it liears the national arms on a blue 
ground, with the number and name of tho regiment under- 
neath the eagle. See cut under labaruin. 

2. In hot,, saint) as banner, 5. — 3. In ornith, ; 
(a) Same as eexillnm, (6) A feather suggesting 
a standard by its sliai)e or position. See cuts 
under Semioptera and standard-hearer, — 4t. A 
standard-bearer; an ensign or ancient, [liare.] 

Thou Shalt be my lieutenant, monster, or my standard, 
Shak., Tempest, ill. 2. 18. 
To slope the standard. See slope. 
standard^ (stan'djlrd), n, and a. [< ME. ^stan- 
dard, < OF. estandart, estendard, also (AP.) 
estander, ML. (AL.) standardum, standard of 
weight aud measure; appar. a particular use 
in England of OP. estandart, etc., an ensign, 
standard, as ‘ that to which one turns, ^ or, as 
in statidard*\ ‘that which is set upL* see stan- 
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dardX, standard^, ^ I. n. 1. A weight, measure, 
or instrument by comparison with which the 
accuracy of others is determined ; especially, an 
original standard or prototype, one the weight 
or measure of which is the dennition of a unit of 
weight or measure, so that all standards of the 
same denomination are copies of it. The only 
original standard of the United States is a troy 
pound. See pound, yard, meter. 

It is . . . necessary to have recourse to some visible, 
palpable, material standard, by forming a comparison 
with which all weights and measures may be reduced to 
one uniform size. Blackstone, Com., I. vii. 

2. In coinage, the proportion of weight of fine 
metal and alloy estahfished by authority. The 
standard of gold coins in Great Britain is at present 
22 carats— that 1^ 22 parts of fine gold and 2 of ullov; 
and the sovereign should weigh 123.274 grains troy. The 
standard of silver coins is 11 ounces 2 pennyweights of 
pure silver and 18 pennyweights of alloy, making toge- 
ther 1 pound troy; and the shilling should weigh 87.273 
grains. The gold and silver coins in current use in the 
United States are all of the fineness 900 parts of the 
precious metal in 1,000, the gold dollar welgliiug 25.8 
grains, and the silver dollar 412.6 grains. 

That precise weight and fineness, by law appropriated 
to the pieces of each denomination, is callM the stan- 
dard, Locke, Considerations concerning Balsing 

[the Value of Money. 

3. That which is set up as a unit of reference ; 
a form, type, example, instance, or combina- 
tion of conditions accepted as correct and per- 
fect, and hence as a basis of comparison; a 
criterion established by custom, public opinion, 
or general consent; a model. 

Lot the judgment of tho jiidiclons be the standard of 
thy merit Sir T. Browne, Christ. 6!ror., II. 8. 

l^et the French and Italians value themselves on their 
regularity ; strength and elevation are our standard. 

Dryden, Epic J'oetry. 

The degree of differentiation and specialization of the 
parts in all oiganlc beings, when arrived at maturity, is 
the best standard as yet suggested of their degree of per- 
fection or highness. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 313. 

[The respiratory act] ranging, during the succossivo pe- 
riods of life, from 44 respixations per minatc in tho Infant 
soon after birth, to the average standard of 18 respiratory 
acts in the adult aged from thirty to sixty years. 

J. M. Camochan, Operative Surgery, p. 126. 

Measuring other persons’ actions by tho standards our 
own thoughts and feelings funiisli often causes miscun- 
struction. H, Spencer, Study of Soolul., p. 114. 

4. A gra<1e; a rank; specifically, in British 
elementary schools, one of the grades or de- 
grees of attainment according to which the 
pupils are classified. The amount of tho pailiamon- 
tary grant to a school depends on tho number of children 
who pass the examination conducted by government in- 
spectors the rate per pupil differing in the different 
standards. 

Every boy in the seventh and sixth standards would have 
held out his hand, as they hud been well drilled on that 
subject. N. and Q,, 7th ser., VIII. 61. 

Average standard, in copper-mininff. See average'-i.^ 
Double standard, a monetary standard based upon both 
gold and silver as the materials of the circulating medium, 
as distinguished from a single standard based upon either 
gold or silver. — Dutch standard, a set of samples of 
sugar put up in bottles bearing the otfleial seal and label 
of the Dutch government (whence the name), and recog- 
nized as the standard of the commercial world in fixing 
the quality of sugars. The set comprises 16 different 
grades, numbered, according to the different colors of the 
samples, from 5 (the darkest color) to 20 (tho most refined) 
inclusive. The quality of the sugar to bo tested is deter- 
mined by oumparlsou with tho samples or the standard, 
and the sugar is named accordingly as No. 10, 13, etc.. 
Dutch standard.— Gold Standard, a monetary standara 
hosed upon gold as the material of the unit of vidue.— Me- 
tallic standard, a gold or silver standard.— Multiple 
standard, a monetary standard representing a consiuer- 
ablo number of important articles in frequent use, the 
fluctuations in their value neutralizing one another and 
thus causing a substantial uniformity of value among them. 
- Mural standard, any standara set up on a wall, as, 
for instance, a standard of measarement for convenience 
In testing rules, tapes, ineasaring-chains, etc.— Photo- 
metric Standard, ^oe photometric.— Silver standard, 
a monetary standard based upon silver as tho material of 
tho monetary unit.— Single Standard. See double «fan- 
dartf.— Tabular standard. Same as multi^e standard. 

II. a. Serving as a standard or authority ; re- 
garded as a type or model ; hence, of the high- 
est order ; of great worth or excellence. 

In comely Bank call ev’ry Merit forth ; 

Imprint on every Act its Standard Worth. 

Prior, Gannon Secularo for the Year 1700. 

The proved discovery of tho forgery of Ingulfs History 
of Growland Abbey was a fact that necessitated tho revi- 
sion of every standard book on early English History. 

Stuldis, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 46. 
Latimer-COarli; standard ceU. See cell, 8.— Standard 
arrow, an arrow used in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and probably the heavier arrow conformed to 
certain regulations : it is distinguished from the fligfU- 
arrow.— Standard battasy, a battery in which tho elec- 
tromotive force is perfectly Constant, so that it can bo used 
as a standard.— Standard compass. See compass. — 
Standard pltcb. See pUchi, 8.— standard solution, 
a staudardizud solution (which see, under s^utinn).— 
Standard star, a star whose position and proper motion 
is particularly well known, ana on that account is recom- 
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mended for use in determining the positions of other 
stars, instrumental constants, time, latitude, and the like. 
—Standard time, the reckoning of time according to 
the local mean time on the nearest or other conventional- 
ly adopted meridian just an even number of hours from 
the Greenwich Boyal Observatory. See time, 
standard^ (stanMtlrd), v, t, [< standard^, n.] 
To bring into conformity with a standard; regu- 
late according to a standard. 

To standard gold or silver is to convert the mss weight 
of either metal, whose fineness diifers from the standard, 
into its equivalent weight of standard metal. 

Bithell, Counting-House Diet. (Enoye. Diet.) 

standard^ (Stan'dard), w. and a, [Early mod. 
E. also standerd, sianaert; < ME. ^standard (f), 
< Ml), standaerd, a post, pillar, column, mill- 
post. trophy (cf . OP. estandart, a kind of torch, 
^D.); a var., conformed to s^ndaerd, an en- 
sign, etc., of slander, a post, mill-post, etc.; sec 
slander, Tho E. standard^ is thus a var. of stand- 
er, with various souses, mostly modern. It has 
been more or less confused with standard^ and 
standar d^,~\ I, n, 1. An upright; a small post 
or pillar; an upright stem constituting the sup- 
port or the main part of a utensil. Specifically — 

(a) The upright support or stem of a lamp or candlestick ; 
hence, also, a candlestick ; espeoially, a candelabrum rest- 
ing on the floor in a church. 

Doppione, a great torch of waxe, which we coll a start- 
dard, or a quarrier. Florio (ed. 1611). 

Beneath a (uiaint iron standard containing an oil-lamp 
he saw the Aho^ again. J, H. Shotihottse, Countess Eve, iv. 

(b) In carp., any iroright in a framing, as tho quarters of 

S artitions. or the frame of a door, (c) In ship-building, an 
ivcrted knee placed on the deck instead of beneath it. 
(rf) That part ot a plow to which the mold-board is at- 
tached. (e) In a vehicle : (1) A support for the hammer- 
cloth, or a support for the footman's board. See cut under 
coach. (2) An upright rising from the end of tho bolster 
to hold the body laterally. E. H. Knight. 

2. Ill hort, : {a) A tree or shrub which stands 
alone, without bcin^ attached to any wall or 
support, as distinguished from an espalier or a 
cordon. 

The espaliers and the standards all 
Are thine ; tho range of lawn and pork. 

Tennyson, Trio Blackbird. 

(6) A shrub, as a rose, grafted on an upright 
stem, or trained to a single stem in tree form. 

Standards of little bushes pricked upon their top, . . . 
the standards to bo roses, juniper, holly, berberries. 

Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1887). 
3. A stand or frame; ahorse. Halliwell, [Prov. 
Eng.] — 4t. A large chest, generally used for 
carrying jplate, jewels, and articles’ of value, 
but sometimes for linen. 

Item, the said Anne shall have two sfandard-chestes 
delivered unto her for the keeping of the said diaper, the 
one to keei) the cleatio stuff, and tli’ other to keep the 
stuff that hath been occupied. 

Ordinances and Begtdatunm, p. 215. (Halliwell.) 
The Standard, which was of mason work, costly made 
with images and angels, costly gilt with gold and azure, 
with other colours, and divers sorts of [coats of] arms cost- 
ly set out, shall there continue and remain ; and within 
tho Sta^idard a vice with a chime. 

Coronation of (^een Anne, Wije of Henry VIH., in Arber’s 
I Eng. Garner, II. 40. 

5. A standing cup; a large drinking-cup. 

Frolic, my lords ; let all the standards walk ; 

Ply it, till every man hath ta’en his loud. 

Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lend, and Eng. 

6t. The chief dish at a meal. 

For a standard, vensoun rost, kyd, favne, or cony. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 166. 

7t. A suit; a sot. Compare stand, n,, 11. 

The lady had commanded a standard of her own best 
apparel to be brought down. B. Jornon, New Inn, Arg. 

8t. One who stands or continues in a place*; 
one who is in permanent residence, member- 
ship, or service. 

The flcklenosso and fugitivenesse of such servants 
justly addeth a valuation to their constancy who are stan- 
dards ill a family, and know when they have met with a 
good master. Fuller, General Worthies, xi. 

Gas-standard, a gas-fixture standing erect and of con- 
siderable size, as one which stands on the floor, eommun 
in tho lighting of churches, public halls, etc. 

II, a. Standing; upright; specifically, in 
hort,, standing alone; not trained upon a wall 
or otner support ; as, standard roses. 

Rich gardens, studded with standard fruit-trees, . . • 
clothe the glacis to its topmost edge. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xxiii- 
Standard lamp. Swlampi. 
standard-bearer (stan^dhrd-bar^Sr), n, 1. An 
officer or soldier of an army, company, ortroo]> 
who bears a standard ; used loosely and rhetori- 
cally; as, the standard-bearer of a political party. 

King James, notwithstanding, maintained a Fight still 
with great Resolution, till Sir Adam Fonnan his Standard- 
bearer was beaten down. Baker, Chronicles, p. 260. 

2. An African caprimulgine bird of either of 
the genera Macrodipteryx and Cosmetomis; «• 
pennant-winged goatsucker. M, Umg^^ennis has 



•tandard-bearer 


one flight-feather of earl: wing extraordinarily prolonged 
us a bore iliaf t bearing a racket at the end. C. vexUlaHm 



Stand ard-t>carcr (Macrodiptrryx lonf^iprnnisS 


liaa a less lenglhoned lanoe>linear feather, chiefly white, 
ttiul in other respects resembles the conunoii i)ight-hawk 
of the United States Also called 

standard-bred (stanMjird-brtHi), a. Bred tip to 
some standard of excellenee agi’eod upon by 
some association. 

standard-grass (stan'djird-f^rAs), Same as 
stOHder-ffrass. 

standardization (stan^dar-di-za'shpn), 7t. [< 
sfatidardi::e 4- -rtf/ow.] M^he act of standardiz- 
ing, or the state of being standardiz(‘d Also 
spel 1 e<l standard isa Hon . 

standardize (stan'dilr-diz), v. t ; pret. and pp. 
staudardi::vd^ ppr. standardi:Hn(j. [< sUtudard"^ 
+ To conform to or compare with a 

standard; regulate by a standard; coiistitntt^ 
or recognize as a standard ; specifically, in 
( lamiical analysis ^ to doiQvmmv accnrattdy in or- 
der to nse wliat is so determined as a staiidnrd 
of comparison: said of the strength of a solu- 
tion, or th(‘ quantity of a certain reagent (*on- 
tained in a given volume of it. Also s]>cr.(‘d 
standardise* 

They leloctrlcal nioafluring liistrumentel will be useful 
for Htamlardiziiifj the ordinary forina of voltnietci- and 
ammeter. *SV<>ntv, XI. 

standardizer (stan'dilr-di-zer), n. [< staudard- 
K'e -f -crl.] One who or that which standai*(i- 
izes. Also spelled sfandardiser. 

The absolute values of the polarization . . . should of 
course have boon identical, but aci*t»r<iiug to the ntaa- 
(iardizer they wore always markedly different. 

Philomphieal May., XXVII. 86. 

standard-knee (stan'diird-no), n. Same as 
standard’^, 1 (c). 

standardwing (stan'diird-wing), n. Wallace's 
bird of paradise. See’eut nntlcr Scmiopfcra. 

stand-by (stand'bi), n. One who or that which 
stands by one. (a) A supporter or adherent, {h) 'Hiat 
upon which one relies . especially, a rtsady, timely resource. 

The Texan cowboys become very expert in the use of the 
revolver, their invariable fttandb^. 

T. Jioosevelt, The (’eiitiiry, XXXVI. 840. 

(r) A nautical signal to be in readiness. See stand by (b), 
under stand. 

standelt (stanMol), w. [< stand + -c/; oquiv. 
to stander.^ A tree reserved for growtii as 
timber; specifically, in lan\ a young oak-tree, 
twelve of which were to be left in cvt'ry acre 
of wood at the felling thereof. 

Standelwortf (stan'del-wert), n. [< slandel, 
eipiiv. to stander^ -I- wort'^. ("f. (uiuiv. MD. 
^tandelkruyd.'] Same as stander-f/rass. 

Stander (stanM^^r), n. [= MD. slander, a post, 
mill-post, axletree, D. stander, an axlotrec*, = 
OlKhstanter, MHG. stander, stender, ii. stander, 
0 tub; as stand + . Of. standard'^ and stan- 

dfY.] 1. One who or that which stands, (a) One 
who keeps an upright position, resting on tlic feet. 

They fall, as being slippery «fonrfflr«. 

Shak., T. and U., ili. S 84. 

{b) One who or that which remains in a specifled place, 
situation, state, condition, etc. ; specifically, a tree left for 
growth when other trees are felled. Compare standeL 

They {the Dutch] are the longest ntanders here by many 
^ars : for the English are but newly removed hither from 
Wean, where they resided altogether before. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 49. 

(c) A supporter ; an adherent. [Rare.] 

Our young proficients ... do far outgo the old slanders 
and professors of the sect. Berkeley, Alclphron, 11. § 7. 

(d) A sentinel ; a picket. [Thieves’ slang.] 
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stand-offishness 


And so was faine to Hue among the wicked, sometimes 
a slander for the padder. 

Howlands, Hist. Rogues, quoted in Rihton-Tunier’s 
- [Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 688. 

2. j)l. In the early church, the highest class of 
penitents: a mistranslation of consistentes {mm- 
ordfitvot), properly ‘bystanders.’ 

Slanders, who might remain throughout the entire rite, 
but wore not surtered to eommiinicate. 

lirU., XVIII. 486. 

Standor-by (stan'dAr-bi'), n. One who is pres- 
ent; a mere spectator; a bystander. 

When a gentleman is disposed in swear, it is not for any 
stand&rs-by U) curtail his oaths. Shak . , Uymbeliiie, li. 1. l‘Z. 

stander-grass (stanMO*-gras), w. The Orchis 
ma^scula and various plants of this and allied 
genera. 8(*g culhon, 2. Also standard-grass, 
standctwort, standerwort. 
standerwort (stan'd^r-wert), n. Haine as 
slander-grass* 

Stand-far-Offt (stand'far-6f'), n* A kind of 
coarse cloth. Compare stand-fnriher-off. 

In my childhood there waa one {kind of clotlij called 
Stand-far-off (the emhleinc of Hypocrisy), which soenicd 
pretty at competent distance, but discovered its coaiKc- 
IIC88 when nearer to the eye. 

Fidler, Worthies, Norwich, II. 488. {Dames.) 

stand-further (st and 'ffcr''Tner), n. A quarrel ; 
a dissension, llallhvell. [Prov. Eng.] 

stand-fnrther-offt (Htaiid'f(*r"THer-6f'), n* a 

kind of coarse cloth. Pomparo sUind-far-off. 

Ccrtainc sonnets, in praise of Air. Thomas the deceased ; 
fashioned of divers stufls, as iiiockado, fustian, stand-Jur- 
fher-off, and inotly, all which the author dedicates to the 
immortall iimmory of the famous Odcoinidaii travelicr. 

JolmTttyhyr, Works (H^s)). (Mares.) 

stand-gall (stand 'gul), n* Same ns stanict. 
standing (stan'ding), n. [Verbal n. of stand, 

1 . Tlie act of one who stands, in any semse. 
I sink in deep mire, where there is no standiny. 

Ps. Ixix. 2. 

He; cursed him in sitting, in statuliny, in lying. 

RarAam, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 212 

2. The t ime at, in, or during which one stnmls. 
(at) The point in time at whieh anything comes to a stand ; 
spec! ileal ly, of the sun, the solstice. 

Brusik is stuve atte stomiywy of the Sonne. 

I‘alladius, IIiiRbondrie(E. K. T'. S.), p 160. 

(b) Th(‘ interval during which one keeps, or is supposed 
t(» keep, an upright or standing position, (’oinparc wf- 
ttng, n. 

'They 1 Perch] may be, at- one standiny, all cacched ono 
after another. 1. WalUm, Complete Angler, j). ir»7. 

Ili'noe— (c) Duration; continuance; practice. 

Olio of the commendadors of Alcantai'a, a gentler . in of 
long standiny. Middleton awl limdey, Spanish < ^ypsy, ii. I . 

I know less geography than a schoolboy of six wi'cks’ 
standing. Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster. 

3. A standing-place; a position or post.; a 
stand. 

You, sirrah, get a standing for ytuir mistress. 

The best in all the city. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, i. .‘i. 

4. Relative posit ion; degree; rank; eonsideni- 
tion; social, professional, or commercial repu- 
tation; specifically, liigh rank: ns, a niendier 
in full standing (<»f a churcli, society, cliih, or 
other organization); a eonimitlee eoinposiMl of 
men of good standing. 

Of all the causes which contribute t<* form the clmnieter 
of a people, those by wliicli powiT, i'dluence, and stand- 
ing in the government are most eertainly and readily ob- 
tallied are by fax- the most jiowi'itul 

Calhoun, Works, 1 60. 


A standing evidence of the care that was had In those 
times to prevent the growth of errours. 

N. Morton, Now England’s Memorial, p. 166. 

Yes, yes, I think being a standing jest for all one’s ac- 
quaintance a very happy situation. 

Sheridan, Scho<jl for Hcandal, v. 2. 
6. Ill printing, remaining for further use : noting 
composed types, jirintcMl or unprinted, which aro 
reserved from distri bntion . - standing army. See 
armyn.— Standing bedt , standing bedsteadt, the large 
or high bedstead, us distinguishcafrom the trundle-bed 
which rolled In and out under It. 

There’s his chamber, his house, his castle, his standing- 
bed and truckle-bed. Shak., AI. W. of W., iv, b. 7. 

Standiim bevel or beveling. S( e h vei, i.— Standing 
block. SCO Uockl, 11 . — standing bowl. Bame as stana- 
ing cup. 

Here^ say we drink this standing-bowl of wine to him. 

Shak., ITjrifiles, it 3. 66. 

Standing bowsprit, committee, cup, galley, matter. 

See the nouns.— Standing nut, a cup made of a nut- 
shell mounted in silver or the like : examydes remain 
dating from the sixteenth century or earlier, made most 
commonly of cocoaiiut-shells. - Standing orders, (a) 
The permanent orders made by a legislative or deliberative 
assembly respecting the manner in which its husiiicss shall 
he conducted, (b) In u military organization, those orders 
which are always in force. — Standing panel. Bee jmnel. 

■ Standing part of a taekb, the part of the rope made 
fast to the strap of a block or any fixed pidnt. — Stand- 
ing piecet. Same as standing cup. MS. Arxindel, 249, 
f. 89. (/foffiiccR.)— Standing rigging (:mvt,). see rig- 
g/ngii.— standing salt-cellar, shield, etc. See the 
nouns.— Standing stone, in archeeol , a translation of 
the French pierr^evi^e, a iiionhir. E. It. Tylor.— Stand- 
ing table, a permanent table, fixed in its place, or of such 
size and solidity that it cannot easily be moved, as the 
tabic for meals in the old English hall. 

standing-cypress (Rtan'din^^-si'-'pes), n. A 

eommon liieimial garden -flower, (Ulia coronopi- 
folia ( Ijmnopsis clegans), native in the south- 
(' 1*11 Uiiit (‘d Stalx'S. In its tubular scarlet flowers and 
finely dissected leaves it resembles the cypress-vine; but 
it is of an erect wund-Iike habit. 

standing-ground (Ktan'ding-ground), w. Plaeo 
or ground on w hicdi to sland ; eHpeeiall}^ that on 
wliiel) one rests, in a figurative sense; a basis 
of operations or of argument; a fundaiuontal 
priin*i]d«*. n\ IVilson, The Htato, $ 204. 
standing-press ( stan' di ng-pres), n . Set' press * . 
standing-room (stan'ding rdm), n. Space suf- 
lieieut only for stand itig, as in a tht'ater where 
all llie seals have b<‘en taktm. 
standing-stool (stan'ding-stbl), n. A small 
fraim' or niacdiino moving on wheels, used to 
support a child when learning to walk. 

The elf dares peepabiojid. the pretty foole 
Can wag without a truekluig stand iny-stoole. 

Fletcher, T«»em8, p. 120. {llallhvell,) 

standish (stan 'dish ), //. [A reduction of ^stand- 



St.uirlish «f Dec (ir.i It’d Pottery, iRlh Lcntury. 
(Prom *• I.'Art penu I ous ’*) 


dish, < stand -b dish.] An inkstand ; also, acase 
t\)r writing-materials. 

In whieh agonle toimentiiu; my stdfe a long time, I 
grew by degrees to a milde dis-eoiiteut , and, pausing a 
while oner my standish, I lesoluetl in verse to pnynt hu’th 
my passion. Madie, I'ieree reiiilehNC’, p .6. 


standing (stan'ding), p.p. 1. Having an erect 
|)ositioTi; upright; jterpcndicnlar ; hence, ris- 
ing nr raised; high. 

D>ok how you set- u field of standing corn, . . . 

Rising in waves, how i( tlotli eoiiie and go 
Forward and buekwanl. Drayton, Battle of Agliicourt. 

Wear standiw/ eollars. were they made of tin ! 

0. W. Holmes, Urania. 


Here is another letter of Nieeolini that has lam in my 
standish this fortnight. Walpole, betters, TI. 7h. 

stand-off (stand 'of), n. [< stand of: soii stand, 
r.] A lioldiug or kee])ing off; a counteraction. 
[Colloq.j 

The preierenees of otljer elienl.s perhaps equal in num- 
ber and value, wdic» an* fighting w itli Kublau tactics, make 
a complete stand of. The Atlantu'., LXVI, 672. 


2. Involving the altitude or position of one 
who staiuis; iierfornu'd while standing: as, a 
standing piniD. 

Wide was siireiul 

That war and various ; sometimes on firm ground 
A stnndinif tight ; then, soaring on main wing, 
Tormented all the air. Milton, P. L., vi. 24.1. 

3. Remaining id ri’Bl; motionless; inactive; 
specilica lly, of water, stagnant. 

And thmighe so he it Is culled a see, In very dede it is 

hut ft stand ynye wiitar. ^ ^ 

.Sir It. OxiyJfwde, Pylgiymage, p. 49. 
The Oarigliano had converted the whole oountiy into 
a mere quagmire, or rather standing yoo\. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa. , ii. 14. 

4. Permanent; lasting; fixed; not transient, 
transitory, or occasional : as, a standing rule ; 
a standing order. 


stand-off ( st ami ' < )f ), rt. [ < stand off: see .stand, 

r.] Holditig olh(‘rs oft’; distant; reserved. 
[Polloq.] 

You always talk as if there were no one bill. Cath- 
erine Tt!oi)li’ g(‘nerally like the other two much bedter. 
(^atlicrim* is 8<» stand -oil 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsinere, I. 2. 

stand-offish (stand'dr'ish), a. [< .stand off + 
-i.sh.'] Same as stand-off. [(hdlorp] 

If till’ "landed gentry" were sfand-off/sh, and . . . did 
not put themselves out of the way to ciiltivati! AlissBlial- 
don's acquaintance, that young" lady was all the m<»rc 
grateful fi)r their reserve. 

F. W. Fobinson, Her Face was her Fortune, v. 

stand-offishness (stand 'dPish-ues), n. Tlie 
character of being repcdlent; the diKposition 
or tendency to hold others at a distance. [Col- 
loq.] 



staad-oflabness 

I told him I did not like this pride and Oand-qjfithnetB 
between man and man, and added that If a duke were to 
apeak to me I should try to treat him clrllly. 

D. C. Murray, Weaker Vessel, xxxil. 

stand-pipe (stand 'pip), n. 1. A vertical pipe 
erected at a well or reservoir, into which water 
is forced by mechanical means in order to ob- 
tain a head-pressnre sufficient to convey it to 
a distance. — 2. A small pipe inserted into an 
opening in a water-main. — 8. An upright gas- 
pipe connecting the retort and the hydraulic 
main. — 4. In a steam-engine, a boiler supply- 
pipe elevated enough to cause water to now 
into the boiler in spite of the pressure of steam. 
— 5. A pipe on the eduction-pipe of a steam- 
pump to a osorb the concussions due to the pul- 
sation and irregularities caused by the neces- 
sary use of bends and changes in the direction 
of pipes. — 6. An upright pipe, open at the top, 
used in connection with a hot-water heating 
system to allow room for the expansion of the 
water when heated; an expansion-pipe. — 7. A 
portable pipe used to afford a high head of 
water at fires. One section of a pipe is secured to 
trunnions, while other sections are. kept in a rack, and 
attached when required. When tlio hose is coupled, the 
long pipe Is raised by means of a wheel, and the lower 
end is connected with the water-supply. Another more re- 
cent form is a derrick, elevated hy two cylinders and pis- 
tons analogous in construction to these parts in a steam- 
engine ; but the pistons are moved by the pressure of car- 
bonic acid gas^ generated, immediately ns wanted, from the 
reaction of sulphuric acid upon a solution of sodium bi- 
carbonate in a suitable generator. The pipe is elevated 
above the derrick by a wire rope, nulleys, and a hand- 
winch. A movable butt or nozle, wliich can be inclined 
to any desired angle un or down, or turned in any direction 
horizontally, is controlled by a imiii on the lower platform 
of the derrick, and a copious stream can thus be poured into 
or upon the top of a tall building. Also called icater-Unoer. 

standpoint (staud'}>oint), n, (Tr. G. ntand- 
punkt; as staxd + points : a word objected to 
by purists.] The point at which one stands ; es- 
pecially, the position from which one^s observa- 
tions are taken and one’s opinions formed or de- 
livered; the pointof view; the mental situation. 

The attraction of different speakers from Bunday to Sun- 
day stimulates thought, each treating his theme from Ills 
own standpoint. A. li. AleoU, Table-Talk, p. 91. 

The great snare of the psychologist is the confusion of 
his own standpoint with that of the mental fact about 
which he is making his reiMjrt. 

IT. James, Prin. of Psychol., 1. 190. 

stand-rest (stand'rest), n, A stool, bracket, or 
the like serving to support a person in an almost 
upright position, as the miserere in medieval 
stalls: applied especially to a contrivance like 
a high stool, but with the top or seat sloping 
instead of horizontal. 

standstill (staud'stil), n. and a. [< stand still: 
see stand j r., and still^, a.'] I, n, A halt; a 
pause; a stop, especially in consequence of 
obstruction, exhaustion, or perplexity. 

In cunsequence of this fancy the whole business was at 
a Mand-still. Greville, Memoirs, Nov. 20, 1828. 

II. a. Deficient in progress or advancement ; 
unprogressive : as, a staiidstill policiy. 
stand-up (stand'up), a. 1. Standing; erect; 
upright; high. 

He was a tall youth now ; . . . he wore his tail-coat and 
hie stand-up collars, and watched the down on his lip with 
eager Impatience. George Eliot, Mill on the Moss, ii. 7. 

2. Specifically, in pngtlisni, noting a fair box- 
ing-match, where the combatants stand man- 
fully to each other, without false falls : as, a 
fair stand-up fight. 

His face marked with strong manly furrows, records of 
hard thinking and square stand-up lights with life. 

O. IT. Holmes, Poet at the Breakfast Table, i. 

Stane (stan), n. All obsolete and dialectal 
(Scotch) form of stone- 

Stane-raw (stan'r4), w. [Also staniraWf stein- 
raw, staney-rag, rock-liverwort, appar. < stane, 
stone, 4- raw (origin obscure).] A foliaceous 
lichen, Parmelia saxaUlis, used in the Scotch 
Highlands for dyeing brown; black crottles. 
[Orkney.] 

Stang^ (stang), n- [< ME. stance (prob. in part 
< Scand.), < AS. stipng,steng, stengc, a pole, rod, 
bar, slick, stake, = *MI). stanghe, D. stang = 
MLG. stange = OHG. stanga, SVIHG. stange, G. 
stange- a pole, == leel. stang {stang-) = Sw. stdng 
= Dan. stang, a polo, stang (cf. It. stanga, a bar, 
spar, < G. 1 ; < sUngan (pret. stang), pierce, sting : 
see sting^. Cf. stang^,'^ 1. A wooden bar; a 
pole. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 

He halchcz al hole the haluez to-geder, 

(fr sythen on a stif stange stoutly hem henges. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1614. 

“Ye R^rakoower hard, Steenie— I doubt ye foundered 
the chield.” ‘ Ne'er a bit," said Steenie. laughing; “he 
has braw broad shouthers, and 1 just took the measure o’ 
them wi’ the stang.*' SeoU, Antiquary, xxrl. 
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2f. The bar of a door. Morio.^Z, A rod, pole, 
or perch used in the measurement of land. 
SwiJ% Gulliver’s Travels, i. 2. [Prov. Eng.] — 
Ridmg the stang, in Scotland and the north of England, 
a mode of punishing brutal or unfaithful (or, sometimes, 
henpecked) husbands, or other offenders, by earring 
them mounted on a stang through the town, with an 
accompaniment of jeers and rough music. The culprits 
have sometimes suffered by proxy, or, latterly, only in 
effigy. 

stangi (stang), e. [< stang^, n.] To cause to 
ride on a stang. 

This Word Stang, says Bay, is still used in some Colleges 
in the University of Cambridge, to Aang Scholars in Christ- 
mass Time being to cause them to ride on a Colt-staff or 
Pole, for missing of Chimel. 

Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777X P* 410. 

Stang^ (stang), n. [< ME. stange, a sting; < sUng 
(pret. stang), sting: see 8ting^-'\ 1. A sting. 
[Obsolete or Scoten.] 

Quen the stanged must se 
The nedder on the tree ther hange, 

Thai ware al warisht of their stange. 

Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 117. 
My curse upon thy venom ‘d Mang, 

That shoots my tortured gums alang. 

Bums, Address to the Toothache. 

2. The weever, a fish. Also stangster. [Prov.] 

Stang^ (stang), V. [< Icel. stanga, sting, goad, 
< stong, a pole, stake: see stang^, n-, and cf. 
stang'^J] I, trans. To sting. 

The nedderes that ware fM 
Stanged the folk of Israel. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.X p. 117. 

II, intrans. 1. To throb with pain; sting. 
HaJliwell. — 2. To cause a sharp, sudden pain; 
inflict a sting. 

But for how lang the flee may Stang, 

Let inclination law that. 

Bums, Jolly Beggars. 

[Obsolete or dialectal in all uses.] 

Stang*"^. An obsolete or dialectal preterit of 
sting'^, 

Stang^f, n. An obsolete form of stanTc^. 

Stangeria (stan-je'ri-a), n. [NL. (T. Moore, 
1853J, named after Stanger of Natal, one of 
the nrst to collect specimens of the plant.] A 
genus of gymnospermouB plants, of the order 
Cycadaeem and tribe Zamiese, made by some a 
tri be Stangeriese, It is characterized by a strobile with 
scales imbricated in alternating series, a thick naked napi- 
form CHudex, and leaf-segments with a strong midrib and 
numerous unbranched or forking nerves. There are one or 
two species, natives of Natal. They are singular plants with 
the smooth in'egular trunk only about a foot high or nearly 
subterranean, from which rise a few coarse long-stalked 
pinnate fern-like leaves, inflexed in the bud, the leaflets 
straight in the bud, linear-lanceolate, scalloped, spiny- 
toothed or cleft, and traversed by parallel forking veins. 
The fruit, a thick downy strobile or cone, is borne on a 
stalk surrounded by circular concave woolly bracts over- 
lapping in two or three ranks. The male plants bear cy- 
linurloal cones with numerous stamens on the under side 
of their compound scales. S. paradoxa, in allusion to 
its thick, round caudex, is called HoUentot's-head : small 
articles, as necklaces and snuff-boxes, are sometimes made 
from its seeds. 

stanhope (stan 'hop), n. [Bo called after a Mr. 
Stanhope, for whom it was orig. contrived.] A 
light two-wheoled carriage without a top. 

When the carrit^es met again, he stood up in his stan- 
hope, . . . ready to doff his hat. 

Thaekeray, Vanity Fair, xix. 

Stanhopea (stan-ho'pe-a), n. [NL. (Frost, 
1829), named after Phi lip Heur^, Earl Stanhope, 
president of the London Medico-botanical So- 
ciety. ] A genus of orchids, of the tribe Vandese, 
type of the subtribe Stanhopwm. it is character- 
ized by a loose raceme of a few large flowers with spread- 
ing and nearly equal sepals, a thick fleshy lip which is 
commonly wavy or twisted, a straight erect or incurved 
column usually prolonged and two-winged above, and 
pullinia with flattened stalks and scale-shaped glands. The 
peculiar lip is highly polymorphous and complex, bearing 
lateral lobes which are often thickened into a solid mass 
forming a spherical, oblong, or saccate hypochilium, a 
middle lobe or opichilium which is itself often three-lobed 
and attached by a distinct joint, and sometimes at its 
base other appendages, lobes or horns— the metachilium. 
There are about 20 species, natives of tropical America 
from Brazil to Mexico. They are epiphytes with venr 
short stems bearing many sheaths and a single large pli- 
cate leaf. The stem soon thickens into a fleshy pseudo- 
bulb, from the base of which the flower-stem proceeds. 
The flowers are very remarkable for their structure, size, 
and rich colorings, usually brown -spotted, yellow, or pur- 
le ; for their great fragrance, whence the recently intro- 
uoed perfume called stanhopea; and for their growth 
downward, not upward as in ordinary plants— a habit first 
discovered by the accidental breaking of a flower-pot in 
which the blossoms had buried themselves in the earth. 
They are now cultivated under glass in hard-wood baskets 
with interstices through which the flowers protrude. 

Stanhope lens, press. Bee lens, pressK 
Stanhoscope (stan'hfi-skop), n. [< Stanho{pe 
lens) 4- Gr. OKoweiv, -new.] A form of simple 
magnifying-glass, a modification of the Btan- 
hope lens, in which the surface away from the 
eye is plane Instead of convex. 
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staniel (stan'yel), n. [Also stanyd, stamyel, 
also (with the consonant i or y following n 
assimilated to n) stannel, formerly stanneU, or 
assibilated to ch, stanchel, stanchil; < ME. stan- 
iel, stanyel, earlier ^stangelle, < AB. stdngella, 
stdngilla, a kestrel (erroneously used to gloss 
L. pellicanus) (=s G. steimall, a staniel), < stdn, 
stone, rock, + *gella, *giUa, < gellan, gillan, giel- 
lan, yell, scream, a secondary form related to 
^d/an, sing: roestone and yell, gaUi^, The word 
IS thus nearly similar in its second element to 
nightingale"^. The E. form stone-gall is partly 
from the AB. with the long vowel retained, and 
partly (as to the 2d element) due to the G. form ; 
the form standgall, with the same tenninal syl- 
lable, simulates stand, and the form standgah 
(as if equiv. to windhover) is a simulated form, 
as if < stand + gale^.'] The kestrel or wind- 
hover, Falco tinnunculus or Tinnunculus alauda- 
rius. Bee out under Tinnunculus. 

Fab. What a dish o* poison has she dressed him I 

Sir To. And with what wing the staniel checks at it 1 
Shdk., T. N., it fi. 124. 

8tanielry(8tan'yel-ri), w. [istaniel’k- -ry."] The 
act or practice of hawking with staniels: igno- 
ble falconry. Lady A Umony, sig. 1. 4. {Nares. ) 

Stank^ (stangk), 7i. [E. dial, also assibilated 
ytanch(8eo stanch*^) ; < ME. stanlL stane, staunkc, 
stang, < OF. estang, F. etang (Walloon estank, 
stanlce) = Pr. estanc = Bp. estanque = Pg. tanque 
(ML. stanea), a dam to hem in water, < L. stag- 
num, a pool of stamaiit water: see stagnate, 
stagnant. Cf. stanebX ; also cf. tank.l 1. A body 
of standing water; a pool; a pond. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

And alle be it that men olepen it a See, zit is it nouther 
See ne Arm of the See ; for it is but a Stank of fresche 
Watir, that is in lengthe 100 Fnrlonges. 

MandeoUle, Travels, p. 116. 

Seint John seith that avowtiers shullen been in belle 
in a fiank brennynge of fyr and of brymston. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

2. A tank; a ditch. [Prov. Eng. or Beotch.] 

Stank^ (stangk), V. t. [< stank^, n., or perhaps 
an unassibilated form of the related verb 
stanch^, q. v.] To dam up. PHctcher, Poems, 
p. 154. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Stank^t (stangk), a. [Early mod. E. also stanck, 
stanke; < OF. estanc, tired, = Pr. estanc, still, 
immovable, = It. stance, tired ; (ff . Bp. estanco, 
= Pg. esianque, water-tight, stanch: see stanch^, 
staunch*^, a doublet of .stank^."] Exhausted; 
weary. Florio ; Spenser, Shep. Cal . , Beptember. 

Stank^H (stangk). Old preterit of stink. 

stank-hen (stangk'hon), n. [istank^ -h hen^."] 
The moor-hon or galliuule, (xullinula chUmtpus. 
[Bcotch.] 

stankie (stang 'ki), n, Bame as stank-hen. 
[Bcotch.] 

stannaburrow (stan'a-bur^o), n. [Prop, sian- 
nerhurrow, < stanner 4- Imrrow*^, 1, 2.] Bee the 
quotation (the etymology there suggested is 
erroneous). 

LoiH||g the stream a little U) the right, we shall notice 
severa^miall heaps of stones placed at intervals along 
tho slope. These little mounds, which ore met with in 
various parts of Dartmoor, axe called by the moor-men 
8lannaburr(yws, which name is probably derived from the 
sarno root as the word stannary, and they were probably 
tin bounds set up by the miners. 

W. Crossing, Ancient Crosses of Dartmoor, p. 69, quoted 
[in N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 46. 

stannary (stan'a-ri), a. and n, [Also stan- 
nery; < ML. stdnnaria, a tin-mine, < L. stan- 
num, tin : see stannum.] I, a. Relating to tin, 
tin-mines, or the working of tin : as, “ stannary 

courts,” BlaeksUme, Com., III. vi staimary 

court, a court instituted at a very early period in Englisli 
history for the purpose of regulating the affairs of the 
tin-mines and tin-miners of Cornwall. 

II. n. ; pi. stannaries (-riz). A region or 
district in which tin is mined: the English form 
of the Latin stannaria (or stammarid, as writ- 
ten in a charter of the third year of King John, 
1201). The miners themselves were called 
stannatores or (rarely) stammatores. 

For thw wrongfully claim all the County of Devon to 
be their ^nnary. 

Petition to Parliament. 1 Ed. III., MS. in Reo. Office, 
[quoted in De La Beche’s Geol. Aep. on Cornwall. 

If by public laws the mint were ordained to be onely 
supplied by our stannaries, how currently would they pass 
for more precious than silver mines ! 

Bp. Hail, Select Thoughts, § 17. 

stannate (stan'at), w. [< 8tann{ic) + -ate^.] A 
salt of stannic acid. 

stannel (stan'el), n. Bee staniel. 

stanner (stan'^r), n. [Origin obscure.} A 
small stone ; in the plui^, gravel. Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 
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stannery^i ^aad n. See stannary, 
stannery^ (stan'to-l), a. [ME. sta^ ^ ^ ^ , 
stanner +-yy Qtavelly; stony. PalUdiuSy 
Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 86 . [Obsolete or 
Sootch.] 

stannic (stan'ik), a. [= F. atannigue; < L. atan- 
tiiinif tin, 4* -ic.] Of or pertaining to tin ; pro- 
cured from tin: specifically applied to those 
compounds in which tin appears as a quadriv- 
alent atom ; as. aUinnic acid, 8 nO(OH) 2 , a hy- 
drate obtained from stannous oxid, which unites 
with bases to form salts called atannatea, 
stanniferous (sta-nif'e-rus), a. [< L. atannunty 
tin, + ferre = E. boaA.'] Containing or afford- 
ing tin. 

stannine (stan'in), w. [< L. atannuniy tin, + 
A brittle steel-gray or iron-black ore of 
tin, of a metallic luster, consisting of the sul- 
phids of tin, copper, and iron, and generally 
zinc, found in Cornwall; tin pyrites. Also 
called, from its color, helimetal ore. 
stannite ( stan 'it ) , w. [< L. atanmmy tin , + ] 

Same as atannine. 

Stannot^e (stan ' 6 -tip), n. [< L. stannum, tin, 
+ Or. TvTTogy typo.] in pliotog., a picture taken 
fui a tin plate ; a tin-type or ferrotype. Imp. 
Diet. 

stannous (stan' us), a. [< L. stannum , tin, 4- 
-ou8.‘] Of, pertaining to, or containing tin : spe- 
cifically applied to those compounds in which 
tin appears as a bivalent atom: as, stannous 
oxid, or protoxid of tin (SnO). 
stannum (stan'um), n. [L. stannum., stagnum, 
tin, also an alloy of silver and lead (> It. sta- 
gno = 8 p. estafto = Pg. estanho = Pr. estanh = 
F. Main, tain, tin) ; perhaps the same as L. stag- 
nmn, pool, applied to a mass of fluid metal : see 
slantAy stagnate. Cf. Bret, stenn = Com. stean 
= W. ystaen = Gael, siaoin = Manx stainny, 
till (< ti. ?): see tin.'] Tin. 

Stannyel, n. See staniel. 
stant^t. A contracted form of standeth, third 
person singular present indicative of stand. 
stant*^ (stant), n. Same as stent^. 
stantiont (stan ' shon) , n. [Apiiar . a var . of stan - 
ehion.] Hanio as ’stemson. 
stanza (stan'zjj), n. [Formerly also stanco, 
stanze (= Sp. estamria = G. stanze = F. stance), 
in def. 2; < It. stanza, Olt. stantia, prop, an 
abode, lodging, chamber, dwelling, stance, also 
a stanza (so called from the stop or pause at the 
end of it), < ML. stantia, an abode: see stance.] 
1. PI. stanze (-ze). In arcU., an apartment or di- 
vision in a building; a room or chamber: as, the 
of Raphael in the Vatican. — 2. In versifi- 
cation, a series of lines arranged in a fixed or- 
der of sequence as regards t heir length, metri- 
cal form,’ or rimes, and constituting a typical 
group, or one of a number of similar groups, 
composing a poem or pari of a poem, stanza is 
often used interchaiiffeably with strophe, how- 

ever, beiiiK used preierably uf ancient or quantitative, 
and stanza of modern or accentual and rimed poetry. In 
the latter the stanza often consists of lines idM||;ical in 
form throuf^bout, the arrangement of rimes alclie defin- 
ing Uie KTOup of lines. Such a stanza is not properly a 
strophe. A couplet is not regarded as a stanza, and a 
triplet is rarely so designated. Clompare verse. Abbre- 
viated St. 

Horace , . , confines himself strictly to one sort of verse, 
or stanza, in every Ode. Dryden, MIsc., Pref. 

S^nzaed (stan'zad), a. [< stanza 4- -cdf 2 .] Hav- 
ing stanzas; consisting of stanzas, as, a two- 
stanzaed poem. 

Stanzaic (stan-za'ik), a. [< stanza 4- -ic,] Con- 
sisting of or relating to stanzas; arranged as a 
stanza. E. C, Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 381. 
Stanzic (stan'zik), a, [< stanz-a 4- Same 
as stanzaic. E. Wadham, Eng. Versification, 
p. 92. 

Btanzot (stan'zo), n. An obsolete form of 
stanza. Shale., As you Like it, ii. 5. 18. 
stapef, a. See stapen. 

stapedial (sta-pe'di-al), a. [< NL. stapedius 4- 
'«/.] 1. Stirrup-shaped; as, the bone 

of the ear. — 2. Pertaining to the stapes or its 
ropresentative, whatever its fonn — Stapedial 
ligament, the annular ligament of the stapes, connecting 
the foot or base of the stirrup with the margin of the 
fenestra ovalis.— Stapedial muscle, the stapedius.— 
Stapedial nerve, a tympanic branch of the facial which 
inuervatesthe stapedial muscle. 

Stapedifera (stap-S-dif'e-ra), n. pi. [NL. 
(Thaoher, 1877), ne'ut. pi. oi stapeaifer: see 
'dapediferous.] Those animals which have a 
as mammals, birds, reptiles, and am- 
phibians; all vertebrates above fishes. 
Btapediferous ( 8 tap-$-^f'e-rus), [< NL. 

Btapedifer, < ML. atapea, a stirrup, 4* ln.ferre = 
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E. heari.] Having a stapes; of or pertaining to 
the Stapedifera. 

stajMdius (Bta^pS'di-us), n. ; pi. atapedii M). 
[NIj., < ML. atapea, a stirrup: see atapes.] The 
stapedial muscle; a muscle of the tympanum 
actuating the stapes of some animals, in man 
the stapedinB arises from a cavity hollowed out in the 
pyramid of the petrosal lx>ne ; its tendon passes out of a 
little hole in the apex of the pyramid, and is inserted into 
the neck of the stapes. Its action draws the head of the 
stapes backward, and also causes the stapes to rotote a 
little on a vertical axis drawn through its own center. The 
name is correlated with incudius and mallediiLs. 8^ cut 
under hyoid. 

Stapelia (sta-pe'li-a), n. [NL. (Liiin 80 iis, 1737), 
named after J. B. van Stapel, a Dutch physician 
and botanist (died 1636).] A genus of gamo- 
petalous plants, of the oTiicivA8cdcpiadac.cip,type 
of the tribe Stapelieae. it is characterized by flowers 
with a wheel-shaped or reflexed corolla without appen- 
dages between the five valvate lobes, and with the tube 
short and broadly 
bell-shaped or al moat 
wanting, and by a 
double corona, the 
outer of live horizon- 
tally spreading lobes 
alternate with the 
anthers, the inner of 
flve scales produced 
Into erect or arching 
horns. There are 
over 70 species, na- 
tives of South Africa. 

Their shoil fleshy 
leafless stems are 
produced into four 
prominent angles, 
which are coarsely 
toothed, sometimes 
bearing transient rudiments uf leaves at the apex uf (he 
new growths, l^umeruus dark tubiTcles give the stenis a 
grotesque appearance. Some are cultivated under glass 
for their beautiful and varied flowers, which ar(5 com- 
monly very large, soiiio reaching 12 inches (S. yitjantea 
sometimes 14 inches) in diameter, of singular structure 
and often exquisitely marbled or dotted. J n other species 
they are dingy or unattractive, usually coarse, thick, flesliy, 
and sliort-livcd, and in moat species exhale transiently a 
fetid odor rs of carrion, attractingflies, whiclulopoait their 
eggs upon them in large quantities. Their c« >lorR are largely 
the livid-purple and lurid -reddish, yellow, ami brownish 
hues which are associated with disagreeable odors also in 
liajfleitia, Afistolochia, Amjorphopkalhis, and others of the 
largest flowers. 'I'hey are sometimes called carrion-Jioiv 
ers; S. bufonia Is known, fiom its blotches, as tond-fioivcr; 
and S. Astfmas, from its spreading narrow-parted corolla, 
us starfish jUnver. 

Stapeliese (stap-e-li'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (End- 
liener, \^2Q),<.StapeMa *+ -csp.] Atribo of gamo- 
potal()u.s plants, of the order Asdepiadacesc. it 
is clumicterlzed by valvate and commonly fleshy corolla- 
lobes, waxy erect or laterally placed pollen-masses soli- 
tary in each anther-cell, and obtuse or retiise u.iap,)en- 
daged anthers, closely incumbent over the disk of tln^ 
stigma or partly immersed in it. The Iti genera are plants 
commonly with short, thick, fleshy stems, coarsely angled 
or tubercled, without leaves except in the East Indian 
genus Frerea; one genus, Bmicerosia, extends iiito Eu- 
rope in Spain and Sicily ; thotdhcrs, as Sta-pelia, the type, 
are mostly South African. 

Stapent, stapet^ Stepped; advanced. Chan- 
cer, MerebaiiFs Tale, 1. 270. 

stapes (.sta'pez), n. [NL., < ML. stapes, a stir- 
rup, < OHG. stapf, staph = I), stop, etc., a 
step; see ste^), and cf. sUt filer.] In zodl, and 
anat., the inmost one of the throe auditory os- 
sicles of man and other mammals, situat<‘d in 
the tympanum, or middle ear. The stapes is con- 
nected on the one hand with the incus, and on tin* otiier 
with the fenestra ovalis, and is nio\cd by a small muscle 
called the stapedius. The name is derived from the close 
resemblanoo in shape of the human stapes to a stirrup. 



St.ipcs three times, luitur.il size 
I Of M.in (the suif.w <* of *•'. foot sepiirately i-hown). a. Of Seal 
LPhora vttulma). j Chick (iti* foot sep.tratcly shown, and car 
til lifinoiib !>.irts in dotted oiitliiici m.st. nierliostapediitl p.irt, form- 
ing with tin- stapes proper (i ulunielU) ; <r.y, cxtrastaijcdial part, 
t St, infrastaiKrdi.*! p.ot. supr.istapcduil part. 

In man the bone presents a Acad, with a little fossa for 
movable articulation with the orbicular incudal bone ; a 
neclc or constricted part ; two branches, legs or crura ; 
and an oval bast; or foot. I’hia bone Is morphologically 
one of the proximal elements of the hyoidean arch. The 
corresponding clement in birds and reptiles Is very dif- 
ferently shaped, and is sometimes called stapes, often er 
atlvmAla. it is rod-liko or columellai*,with an expanded 
base fitting the fenestra ovalis, the other end usually 
showing a cross-bar. Parts of such a stapes are distin- 
guished ssmedwstapedial, the main shaft; exlrastapedial, 
the part beyond the cross-bar ; infrastaj^ial, the lower 
arm of the cross-bar; and suproitapedied, the upper arm 


staplqrUiilite 

of the croeB^bar— the last being snpposed to r^resent 
the InouB of mammals. Some of these parts may he wan^ 
Ing, or only represented by a ligament, or coalesced with 
a part of the mandibular arch. The stapes or columella 
furnishes the primitive actual or virtual connection of the 
hyoidean arch with the periotic capsule. Sec stapedial. 
CMumella, 8 (&), and cuts under hyoid, Pythonidse, and 
e;/mpamc.— Annular ligament of the stapes. See 
ligameiVt and stapedial. 

Staphisaenria (staf-i-sag'ri-jl), n. [NL. (Tra- 
gus, 1546), < ML. staph isdgria, staphysagria, 
stafisagria, etc.; prop, two words, staphis agria, 
< Gr, as if ^^arafig ay pin: OTagtlg, a dried grape, 
a raisin, also (in L. staphis) the plant staves- 
aere ; dypia, fern, of &yp(og, wild, < aypdg, a field, 
the country. The E. form of the name is 
stavcsacre, q. v.] A former genus of polypeta- 
lous plants, of the order lian nncidaceie. it is now 
classed as a section of the genus Delphinium, and as such 
distinguished by a short spur, from three to flve ovaries 
forming bladdery few-seeded capsules, and biennial habit. 
See Delphinium and stavemcre, also ointment of stavesacre 
(under oirdinent). 

Btaphisagric (staf-i-sag'rik), a. [< Staphisagria 
+ -ic.] Contained in or derived from Staphi- 
sagria. Encyc. Diet. 

staphisagrine (staf-i-sag'rin), n. [< Staphi- 
sagria + -ine^.] A poisonous amorphous alka- 
loid, soluble in ether and in water, obtained 
from Delphinium Staphisagria, or stavesacre. 

Staphyle (staf'i-le), n. [NL., < Gr. (rTa<l>vy;, a 
bunch of grapes, also the uvula when swollen.] 
The uvula. 

Staphylea (staf-i-le'a), n. [NL. (Linnmus, 
1737), abridged from fllaphylodendron (Toume- 
fort, 1700),< L. staph ylodendron, a shrub thought 
to have been S. pinnata; prob. so named from 
its clustt'rcd fruit, < Gr. aratfivy/, a bunch of 
grapes, 4- dlvdpur, a tree.] A genus of poly- 
petalouK plants, type of the ordor Staphylea eesp. 
It is chiu'acterizcd by an ovary which is two- or throe-part- 
ed to the base, contains numerous biseriate ovules, and 
ripens into an inflated and bladdery membranous capsule, 
diacluirglng its few seeds at the apex of the two or three 
l«)b(*8. Thei'e are 4 species, natives of Europe, the Hima- 
l.'jyjis, .lapan, and .North America. They we shrubs with 
nuinerous roundish branches, bearing opposite stipulate 
lejives, each composed of from three to flve leaflets, which 
Mi r involute in the bud and are furnished with stipels. The 
white flowers, with live erect petals, hang from nodding 
panieles or racemes. The large and peculiar fruit is the 
stuire.t* of the common name hladder-nut. (See cut under 
neotnry.) S. pinnata, also culled hag-nut, common in 
hi‘dgerows un<i thickets in Europe, bears hard smooth nuts 
sometimes used for rosaries. 

Staphyleacese (staf'^i-lti-a'se-c), n. pi. [NL. 
(A. I*. dotUiudolle, 1825), < Staphylea + -acesp.] 
An ortb'r of x)oly])etal()us plants, of the cohort 
Sapindales, long clasHod as a suborder of the 
Sapindacefp, from which it is distinguislied by 
its regular bisexual flowers with the five sta- 
uiensinsorfed outside of the base of the diBk,bv 
aIl)uminou8 and sometimes arillate seeds witn 
a straight embryo, and by opx) 08 ite 8imx>le or 
compound leaves. It includes 16 sxieeies, of 4 genera, 
of which Staphylea is the type ; of the others, Turjnnia in- 
rludes a number of small trees and slirubs with roundish 
berry-like fruit, mostly of tropical Asia and America, and 
Fmeaphis a few .laT>uTie8e shrubs bearing coriaceous fol- 
licles. Stse cut under bladder-nut. 

Staphyline (staf'i-lin), a. [< Gr. aTa<l>hhvng, of 
or pertaining to a buncli of grapes, < ara^vkii, a 
bunch of grapes, also the uvula.] 1. Having 
the form of a bunch of grapt's; botryoidal. — 2. 
Pertaining to the uvula or to Hie entire palate. 
— Btaphylme glands, palatine glands. 

Staphylinid (staf-i-lin'id), n. and a. I, n. A 
rove-beetle, as a member of the Staphglinidee. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to (ho family Staphy- 
ImidsB; BtaT)hylinine. 

StaphyliniaaB (staf-i-lin'i-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(Leach, 1817), < Staphylinns 4- -idrc.] A large 
and important family of brachelytrous clavi* 
corn beetles, commoniy cal h^d rore-hectles. They 
resemble the Pselnphid/r iii liuving short elytra, but dif- 
fer in having the abdomen lit \0'U* and consisting of eight 
ventral segments. The antenna' are generally eleven- 
jointed, tin' labial ])alpl three-jointed, and the maxillary 
fonr-joinfed. The short truncate elytra usually leave 
most of thi' alaltmieii expt>8ed, and this, when the beetles 
are distuibed, is turned up over the back, as if the insects 
were about to sting. A familiar example is the Ocypus 
olens, known as the cocktail and devil's coach-horse (See 
Goerivs, and cut under devil.) Some species discharge an 
odorous fluid from the tip of the abdomen. The larveo re- 
semble the adults, and are found under bark, in fungi, de- 
caying plants and the excrement of animals, in ants’ nests, 
hornets’ nests, and the nests of certain blnls. It is one 
of the largest and most wide-spread of the families of Cole- 
nptera. About 1,000 species are known in America north of 
M exi<'o, and about 5,000 in the xvhole world. Also Staphi- 
linides, Staphylini, ^aphylini/c, Staphylinida, Staphyltnii, 
Staphylinites. See outs under Umnalium and rove-beeUe. 

Staphyliniform (Staf-i-lin'i-f6mi), a. K NL, 
Staphylinus, q, v., 4- L. forma, fonn,] Resem- 
bling a rove-beotle ; related to the Staphylinidm. 

Stapnylinine (staf-i-lin'in), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Staphylinidse. 
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Staphytinus (staf-i-H'nus), w. [NL. (Linnieus, 
175H), < Gr. aT(i<j>vAivog, a kind of insect, < aTa^f^v^^ 
a bunch of f^rapes.] The typical genus of the 
family Staph^UrntJsey formerly corresponding to 
that family in a broad sense. Used wltli vai'Jous 
limitations, it is now made type of the restricted family, 
and characterized by having the niaxillarv palpi with the 
fourth joint <*qual to or longer than the third, the margi- 
nal lines of the thorax united near the apex, the Jigula 
umarginate, the middle coxm slightly separate, and the ab- 
domen nariowed at the tip. The species are numerous, 
and among them are the largest forms in the family. 
'I’wenty-one .arc known in America north of Mexico, and 
about 100 iu tlie whole world. 

Staphylion (sta-firi-on), n. [NL., < Gr. (Tr«0o- 
ynovy dim. of arcKjiv'/J^y the uvula: see staphylc,'] 
The median point of the posterior nasal spine. 
Torok. 

staphylitis (staf-i-irtis), n, [< staphyle, the 
nvula, + •itis.'] Uvulitis. 
staphyloma (staf-i-ld'ma), n . ; pi. staphylomata 
(-ma-t|i). | NL., < Gr. 'hTa(prh,}/tay a defect in 

the eye, < ara^uA;/, h bunch of grapes. "J A name 
given to certain local bulgiiigs of the eyeball. 
—Staphyloma comese, n protrusion involving more or 
loss ofthe corneaj. siicli as may result from preceding ul- 
ceration. Also called anterior utaphultnna . — Staphyloma 
cornesd pellucidum, <;onical cornea. Also called »iaphy- 
Imna Staphyloma postlcum, tKisierlor 

staphyloma ; sclerochoroiditis in the hack part of the eye, 
resulting in a thinning of the coats and consequent bulg- 
ing and progressive myopia. 

Staphylomatic (stsif^i-ln-mat'ik), a. [< sUiphy- 
loma(l-) 4- -te.J (’liaraeterized or affected by 
staphyloma. 

Staphylomatous (staf-i-lom'a-tus), a. [< sta- 
phyloma(t-) + l*ertaining to or of the 

nature of stai)})ylorua. 

staphyloplasty (staf'i-lo-])las'-'ti), n. [< Gr. 
araijfvAt/^ tlie uviihi, + Tr/Jianttv^ form, shape: 
see plastic,] In surp.^ an operation for restor- 
ing th<^ soft palate when it is dt^fective. 
Staphylorrhaphy (staf-i-lor'a-fi), n. [< Gr. ara- 
0 vAj 7, the uvnla, + patpi/, a sewing.] In surg.y 
the plastic operation for cleft palate, consist- 
ing in uniting the mucous membrane across 
the cleft. Also called cionorrhaphiaf palator- 
rhaphy. 

Staphylotome (staf'i-lo-tom), n, [< Gr. 
h)T6/wVy a knife for excising the nvula, < 
the uvula, + rlfivttVf rapnrj cut.] In surp.y a 
knife for oporatingujxmthe uvula orthe palate, 
staphylotomy (staf-i-lot 'o-mi ), n, K Gr. ^^aratfui- 
‘Aoro/juif the excision of the uvula, the 

nvula, + -TOfiia, < npveii\ raptlVy (uit: see -tomy,] 
In surg., amputation of the uvula, 
staple^ (sta'])l ), n. [< ML. stapel^ stapil, sia- 
pyllcj stapulf < AS. stapel^ stapoly stapuJy a prop, 
post (= OS. stapal = OFries. stapul, stapel = 
Ml), stapel, D. stapel, a prop, foot-rest, a seat, 
pile, hea]), = MLG. IjG. stapel (> G. stapel), a 
pile, staple, stocks, = OlIG. staffal, siaphal, 
MHG. staffcL stapfcl, G. stajf'el, a step, = Sw. 
stapel, a pile, heap, stocks, = Dan. slabel, a pile, 
stack, stocks (on which a ship is built), hinge), 
< stapau, sitq): see slcp. Of. staple'-^,] If. A 
post ; a prop ; Ji suiiport. 

Uijcer ccIj of his bed. 

That he iiisto, four thai hid. 

Tiu‘ AVr/zij. SayeK, 201. (Ilalliicell.) 

2. A loop of metal, or a bar or wire bent and 
formed with two points, to be driven into wood 
to hold a hook, pin, or bolt. 

Massy staples. 

And corresponRive and fuimiiug bolts. 

Shdk,, T. and C., Prol., 1. 17. 

3. In founding, a piece of nail-iron with a flat 
disk riveted to the head, and i>ointed below, 
used in a mold to hold a core in position. tJ. //. 
Knight. — 4. Of a lock, same as hox*^, 13. — 6. In 
musical instruments of the oboe class, the me- 
tallic tube to which the reeds are fastened, and 
through which the tone is conveyed from thorn 
into the wooden body of the instrument. — 6. 
Ill coal-nnning, a sliallow shaft within a mine. 
[North. Eng.]— Seizin by hasp and staple. Soc/ta^;. 

Staple of a press, the frame or uprights of a hand 
printiug-irrcss. C. T. Jacohi^ I'rlnters* Vocab. 
staple^ (sta'pl), V. t . ; pret . ami pp. stapled, npr. 
stapling. [< staple^, >/.] To support, attach, or 
flx by means of a staple or staples. MkcU Bev,, 
XVI. 5. 

staple*^ (sta'pl), n. and a. [Early mod. E. sta- 
ph; < OF. cstapte, rstape, F. AtapelMh, stapula), 
a market, store, store-house, r= G. stapel (Sw. 
stapel, Dan, stabel, in comp.), < MD. stapel = 
MLG. LG. stapel, a market, emporium, appar. 
a particular use* of stapel, a pile, heap: see 
pw'L] I. w. 1. A settled mart or market; an 
emporium ; a town where certain commodities 
are chiefly taken for sale, in England, formerly, the 
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king's staple was established in oertaln ports or towns, 
and oertfl^i goods could not be exported without being 
first brought to these ports to be rated and charged with 
the duty payable to the king or the public. The principal 
commodities on which customs were levied were wool, 
skins, and leather, and these were originally the staple 
commodities. 

The first ordination of a Staple, or of one onely setled 
Mart-towne for the vttering of English wooUs & woollen 
fells, instituted by the sayd K. Edward. 

HaMuyta Voyages, To the Keader. 

Hence — 2. A general market or exchange. 

Tha. O sir, a Staple of News! or the New Staple, which 
you please. 

P.Jun. What’s that? 

Fash. An office, sir, a brave young ofiice set up. . . . 

P. Jun. For what? 

Tho. To enter all the News, sir, of the time. 

PosA. And vent it ns occasion serves. 

B. Jomon, Staple of News, 1. 1. 

3. A commercial monopolj^ formed by a com- 
bination of merchants acting under the sani*.- 
tion of the royal privilege of fairs and markets. 
Foreign staple was the system of trade carried on by this 
monopoly on the continent ; home staple was tho business 
organized by it in leading towns in England. 

Their ayine in this edict is, if possible, to draw for the 
lone of currents the staple of diuers merchandise to that 
citty. Sir Thomae Roe, Negotiations (London, 1740). 

4. The principal commodity gi‘own or manu- 
factured in a locality, either for exportation or 
home consumption —that is, origin^ly, the mer- 
chandise which was sold at a staple or mart. 

The prices of bread-stuffs and provisions, the staples of 
the North, and of cotton and tobacco, the staples of tho 
South, were high, not only absolutely, but relatively. 

Taussig, Tariff History, p. 19. 

6 . The principal element of or ingredient in any- 
thing; the chief constituent; the chief item. 

He has two very great faults, which arethesta^e of his 
bad side. Dickens, Martin Ohuzzlewit, vi. 

Politics, theology, history, education, public improve- 
ments, personal matters, are conversational staples. 

Harper's Mag., LXXX. 466. 

6. The material or substance of anything ; raw 
or unmanufactured material. — 7. The fiber of 
any material used for spinning, used in a gen- 
eral sense and as expressive of the character 
of the material: as, wool of short staple; cot- 
ton of long staple, etc — Corrector ofthe etaplet. 
See corrector.*- Merchant of the etaplet. See merchant. 
— Ordinance of Staple. Same as Statute of Staple. — Sta- 
ple of land, the particular nature and quality of land.— 
Statute of Staple, or Ordinance of Staple, an English 
statute of (27 £dw. III., st. 21 recognizing tho ancient 
custom of staple, and confirming the rights and privileges 
of tnerchantH under it— Statute staple. See statute. 

11, a. 1. Pertaining to or being a mart or 
staple fur commodities : as, a staple town. 

Flanders is Staple, as men tell mee, 

To all nations of Cludstianitle. 

« IlaMuyVs Voyages, 1. 189. 

2. Mainly occupying commercial enteriirise; 
established in commerce : as, a staple trade. — 

3. According to the laws of commerce; mar- 
ketable ; fit to be sold. 

Will take off their ware at their own rates, and trouble 
not themselves Uj examine whether it be Staple or no 

Svift. 

4. Chief; principal; regularly produced ^r 
made for market : as, staple commodities. ^ 

staple^ (sta'pl), V . ; pret. and pp. stapled, ppr. 
stapling. [< staple*^, w.] I, intrans. To erect 
a staple ; form a monopoly of production and 
sale; establish a mart for such purpose. 
Hakluyfs Voyages, I. 437. [Rare.] 

II. trans. 1. To furnish or provide with a 
staple or staples. 

Fleeces stapled with such wool 
As Leniiister cannot yield more finer stuff. 

Oreene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

2. To sort or classify according to the length 
of the fiber : as, to staple wool, 
staple-house (sta'pl -nous), n. [MD. stapel- 
huys; as staple^ -f housed .] A war^ouse where 
commodities chargeable with export duties were 
stored. See staple^, n.,\. ^ 

In their large staple-house on the Hiaroes . . . were 
stored tho cullections of raw produce— wool, tin, and 
hides tho chief of them— whion E^land sent away to 
foreign countries. F. Martin, wst. of Lloyd's, p. 2. 

staple-punch (sta'pl-punch), n. A bifurcated 
punch used for pricking holes in blind-slats 
and rods for the reception of staples, 
stapler (8ta'pl6r), w. [istapU^ If. A 
merchant of the staple; a monopolist. See 
staple^, 3. 

You merchants were wont to be merchant stopfers. 

Middleton, Family of Love, I. 8. 

2. One employed in assorting wool according 
to its staple. 

Mr. Glegg retired from active business as a wool-stapler. 

George MHot, Mill on the Floaa, 1. 12. 


Star ’ 

staple-ri(^ht (stfi'pl-rit), n. A right, possessed 
by mumcipalities of the Netherlands, and 
thence introduced into the New Netherlands 
(New York), of compelling passing vessels 
either to stop and offer their merchandise for 
sale first of all in tho market-place of the town, 
or to pay a duty. 

Star^ (star), w. [(a) < ME. starre, sterre, storre, 
steorre (pi. starred, sterres, steores, sterren, steor- 
ran), < AS. steorra = OS. sterro = OFries. stera 
=r MD, sterre, starre, D. ster, star = MLG. sterre 
= OHG. sterro, MHG. sterre, a star; with for- 
mative -m (perhaps orig. -na, -r-na being as^ 
sirailatedto -r-ra, the word being then orig. ult. 
identical with the next), fb) E. dial, starn, 
stern, < ME. stern, sterne (perhaps < Scand.) = 
MD. sterfte = MLG. sterne, stern, LG. steern == 
OHG. sterno, MHG. sterne (also OHG, MHG. 
stern), G. stern, < Icel. stjama =: Sw. sterna 
Dan. stjerne = Goth, stairno, a star; with a for- 
mative -wa, -wo (seen also in the orig. forms of 
sun and moon), from a base **ster; cf. L. Stella 
(for *stcrula) (> It. Stella = Pg. estrella = 
OF. estoile, F. Moile), star, = Gr. aoHjp (dorep-), 
a star, hoTfjov (> L. astrum), usually in pi. harpti, 
tho stars (with prothetic a-), = Corn. Bret, ste- 
ren s= W. seren (for ^steren) = Skt. tdrd (for 
*^stdrd), a star, star, pi., the stars, = Zend star, 
star; root unknown. If, as has been often con- 
jectured, 8far has a connection with ystar, strew, 
it must be rather as ‘ strown ’ or * sprinkled ’ over 
the sky than as ‘sprinkler’ of light.] 1. Any 
celestial body which appears as a himinoiis 

I )oint. In ordinary modern language star is frequently 
imiied to mean a fixed Btar (see below). In astrolo^ the 
Rtai'B, especially the planets, are Rupposed to exercise an 
influence upon human dcRtinieB. 

Hiae eyoii twynkled in his heed aryght, 

As doon the sterres in the frosty iiyght. 

Chaucer, (leii. Prol. to C. T., 1. 268. 
There shall be signB in the sun, and in the moon, and in 
the stars. Luke xxi. 25. 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But iu ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Shak., ,1. C., 1. 2. 140. 


You are, thanks to your stars, in mighty credit. 

Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 114. 

Hence — 2. Destiny. [Rare.] 

1 was not bom unto riches, neither is it, I think, m} 
star to be wealthy. Sir T. Browne, Beligio Medici, 11. 18 

3. Anything which resembles a star. 

His charger trampling many a prickly star 
Of sprouted thistle oti the broken stones. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

Specifically — (a) A star-shaped figure made of silver, gold 
or both, sometimes set with jewels, worn usually upon tin 
breast as one of the insignia of a higher class of an hun 
orary order. See insignia, and cuts under hath, garter 
and Order qf St. Michael (under order). 

While peers, and dukes, and all their sweeping train, 
And gturters, stars, and coronets api)ear. 

Popw, R. of the L., i. 85 

(b) ’Phe asterisk (*). See astcri.sk. (c) In pyrotechny, » 
small piece of inflammable comixisition, which burns higl 
in aif with a colored ilamo, and presents the appcaranei 
of a star, (d) A group of cracks or flaws radiating from i 
center. 

Three times slipping from the outer edge, 

I bump’d the ice into three several star.H. 

Tennyson, The Epic 

(c) A spot of white or||(ght color on the forehead of ai 
animal. 

Onward, caballitcunlo, 

With the white Mv in thy forehead ! 

Lonig^lou}, Spanish Student, lit. 6 
(J) In zobl . : (1) A star-animal ; a starfish, or other echino 
derm of obviously radiate figure, as a brittle-star, feather 
star, lily-star, sand-star, or sun-star. Bee tho compoun^fi 
(2) A stellate sponge-spicule ; an aster, ig) In a copjj^i 
plate or lithographic printing-nress, the radial spokes oi 
the roller, which seiwe ns handles. E. H. Knight. 

4. Figuratively, a person of brilliant orattrae 
tive qiialities; one who shines preeminently 
specifically, the chief and preeminent actor o 
actress of a dramatic or operatic company. 

Sole star of all that place and time, 

I saw him — in his golden prime. 

The Good Haronn Alraschid. 

Tennyson, Arabian Night^ 


If I were now to receive a message from the planet M ni 
offering me a star engagement, I could not be more aston 
ished than I was on that day. J, Jefferson, Autobiog., iii 

6 . In Aar., sameasc^fot/c. — 6. In /orf., a smal 
fort having five or more points, or salient am 
reentering angles fianking one another. Als< 
called star-fort. — 7. An additional life bough 
by a player in the game of pool. [Eng.] 

n one star is allowed in a pool; and when there ar 
VO players left in, no star can be purchased. 

Encye. Brit., HI. 677 
Aberration of a star. See aberration, 6.— Apparen 
place of a star. See apparent.— Bmary star. ^ 
nwUipie star.— Biasing star. See btagiruf-star and Au 
tris . — Circumpolar star. See (drtmmpolwim Oomple 
mentofastar. See oon^piement.— Diurnal aooblera 
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tut flstd itan. Beo Sottbto 

^ star, Beeff^ 

ATOluiicitar. see FalUnff itar. 

Itax. a BelMwnlnoSthofy at so 
vast a diBtanoe from the earth as to appear a point of 
liirht almost motionlesi exoept for the diurnal revolution 
of the heavens. To the naked eye the brighter stars ap- 
near to have radiating lines of light; but these are due 
to imperfections of vlsioni and are different for different 
observers. All the fixed stars twinkle (see In a 

tfood telescope on a fine night a star shows a minute round 
disk surrounded bv concentric rings ; but these phenom- 
ena are mere effects of diffraction, and no instrument yet 
constructed can enable the eye to detect a fixed star’s real 
breadth. The stars differ in brilliancy, and in this respect 
are said to have different magnitudes (see magnitude, 
5 ). These in many cases are changeable (see variable 
gtar). The number of stars in the whole heavens brighter 
than a given magnitude m may be approximately calcu- 
lated by the formula (3.8V ®® The stars are very 
irregularly distributed in the heavens, being greatly con- 
centrated toward the Milky Way. This is particularly 
true of first-maguitude stars, and again of faint telescopic 
stars. There are many clusteraof staia, among which the 
ITeiades, the Hyades, Prtesepc, Coma Berenices, and the 
cluster in the sword-handle of Perseus are visible to the 
naked eye. Other stars are associated in systems of two, 
three, or more. (See multiple star.) To most eyes the 
stars appear yellow, but some are relatively pale, others 
chromatic yel low, and still others ruddy. There are many 
ruddy stars in the part of the Galaxy near Lyra. L. M. 
Rutherfurdof New York first showed that in reference to 
their spectral lines the fixed stars fall under several dis- 
tinct types. Type I, according to the usual nomenclature, 
einbiaces spectra showing strong hvdrogon-lines, all others 
being very faint Thesebelong without exception to pale 
stars, such as Sirius^ Vega, Protwon, Altair, Spica, Foinal- 
haut, Begulus, Castor. Type 11 embraces spectra show- 
ing many strong metallic linos, like the sun. Almost all 
such stars are chrome, as Arcturus, (>apella, Aldebaran, 
Pollux ; but a few are pale, as Deneb and Elwaid, and a 
few ruddy. Type III consists of banded spectra, the bands 
shading away toward the rod. These stars are all ruddy, 
and probably all variable. They embrace Betelgeuse, An- 
tnres, M ira Ceti, Sheat, Menkai’, Pishpal, Rasidgethi. Type 
IV consists of spectra having three broad bauds shaded 
away toward the blue end. Those all belong to veiv ruddy 
stars, of which none are bright, and none seem to be vari- 
able Type V consists of spectra showing bright lines. 
Such stars are few ; their magnitudes and colors are vari- 
able. Upon careful comparison of the spectra of stars with 
those of the chemical elements they contain, it is found 
that the lines are shifted a little along the spectrum toward 
one end or the other, according us the star is receding from 
or approaching the earth. Tlie apparent places of the fixed 
stars are affected in recognized ways by diurnal motion, 
precession, nutation, aberration, and refraction. In addi- 
tion, each star has a very slow motion of its own, called 
its proj)er motion. There are very few cases in which this 
is so groat as to have carried the star over the breadth of 
tho moon’s disk since the beginning of the lUiristian era. 
Many stars in one neighborhood of the heavens show, in 
many cases, like proper motions — a phenomenon first re- 
marked by R. A. Proctor, and termed by liim Htar-dr{ft. 
Hut the average proper motion of the stars is away from 
a radiant under the left hand of Hercules, showing that 
the solar system has a relative motion toward that point. 
This is sumcient to carry a sixth-magnitude star 4."4 in 
a century. Tho parallax (that is to say, the amount by 
which the angle at the earth between the star and the sun 
falls short of OO** when the angle at the sun between tlie 
star and tho earth is equal to iK)‘’) has been measured only 
for a few stars, and those few have been selected with a 
view of finding the laigest parallaxes. That of a ('entau- 
ri, which is the largest, is nearly a second of arc. It is 
so difficult to measure parallax otherwise than relatively, 
and to free its absolute amount from vaiiations of lati- 
tude, diurnal nutation, refraction, etc., that very little can 
be said to be known of the smaller parallaxes. It aj)- 
pBors, however, that small stars have nearly us great par- 
allaxes as bright ones whore the proper motions are not 
large. The various methods of ascertaining the distances 
•Df the stars depend upon three independent princinles. 
The first method is from the parallax, by meant of which 
the distance of the star is calC(j|Uated by trigonometry. 
The second method depends oft^ho ascertaining of the 
speed at irhich the star is really moving by the shifting 
■of the spectral lines, and th|ft observing its angular mo- 
tion. In the case of a douni|| Star, its motion in the line 
of sight at elongation can be measured with the spectro- 
scope ; and from this, its orbit being known, its rate of mo- 
fion at conjunction can be deduced. Tho third method 
v; supposes the ratio of tho amount of light emitted by the 
star to that emitted by the sun to be known In some way, 
whereupon the ratio of apparent light will show the rela- 
tive distances. All those methods show that even the 
nearest stars are hundreds of thousands of times as re- 
mote as the sun. In order to reach more exact results it 
may be necessary to combine two methods so as to deter- 
mine and eliminate the constant of space, or tho amount 
by which the sum of the angles of a triangle of unit area 
differs from two right angles. For the present, no de- 
cisive result has been reached. Tho distances of stars 
having been ascertained, the weights of double stars may 
be deduced from their elongatiops and periods. These 
weights seem to be of the same order of magnltudo as 
of tho sun, not enormously greater or smaller. — 
French stars, three asterisks arranged in this form 
nsed as a mark of division between different articles in 
- QloamlM, golden. Inftinned, lunar, Medlcean 
star. See the adjectives.— Lons Star State, the State of 
jUxas.— Meridian altitude of a star. See aiuttide.— 
inomlng star, a planet, as Jupiter or Venus, when it 
lises after midnight. Compare evening star.— Multiple 
1 j. of two to six fixed stars within a circle of 
mdius ; in a few cases, however, stars distant a minute 
nr more from one another are considered to form a double 
Thus, e and 5 Lyras, distant from one another up- 
ward of 8', and separable by the naked eye, each of those 
of two components distant about 8i" from one 
?/*”*'"**’» with some otner stars between them, are some- 
iimes oal^ collectively a multiple etar. The multiple 
*j^®tlnguiahed as douhfo ftr. of Gr. aeritp 6ll^^oyv], 
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gu^ruple, quintuple, and nextaj^t. Many of the 
double stars are merely the one in range of the other, 
without having any physical connection, and these are 
called oplieal doubUa, I’hc comjponeiits of other double 
stars revolve the one round the otner, apparently under the 
Influence of gravitation, forming systems known as binary 
stars. The orbits of about forty of those are known. 
Thus, the two stars of a Centauri, distant from one another 
by 17."6, revolve in about 80 years. In many cases the two 
components of a double star have complementary colors. 
— Nebulous Star. See neftufa.— North star, the north 
polar star. See pole-star, 1. — Order of the Star of Tw«nn 
(in the full style The Most Exalted Order of the. Star qf In- 
dia), an order for the British Posaossioiis in India, founded 
in 1801. The motto is, “ Ueaven’s light our guiao.'* Tho 
ribbon is light-blue with white stripes near the edge.— 
Periodic star, a variable star of class II, IV, or V.— Po- 
lar Star. Same ns pole-star, 1 Shooting star, a meteor 
in a state of incandescence seen suddenly darting along 
some part of the sky. See atrolUe, meteor, 2, and meteoric, 
-Standard stars. See Star coral, cu- 

cumber, cut, route. See cored, eucurnher, etc. — Star- 
Jelly, a name for certain gelatinous alga>, as Nostoc com- 
mune: 80 called originally in the belief that they are the 
remains of fallen stars.— Star Of Bethlehem, (a) A 

E llgrim's sign having tho form of a star, soinctitnes like a 
eraldic mullet with six straight rays, sometimes like aii 
estoile with wavy rays. (6) See star-of- lief hie hem.— Stars 
and bars, the nag adopted by the t’onfederate States of 
America, consisting of two broad bars of red separated 
by one of white, with a blue union marked with white 
stars equal in number to the Confederate States.— Stars 
and smpos, the flag of tho United States, consisting of 
thirteen stripes, equal to the number of theoriginal States, 
alternately red and white, with a blue uuion marked with 
white stars equal to the whole number of States.— Star 
service. See star route, under Stone mountain 

Star, a name proposed by Meehan for tho composite plant 
Oymnolomia Porteri, found only on Stone Mountain in 
Georgia.— me seven starst. See seven.— The wa- 
tery start, the moon, as governing the tides. Shnk., 
w. T., 1. 2. 1.— To bless one’s stars. See Wmt.— To 
see stars, to liave a sensation as of flashes of light, pro- 
duced by a sudden janing of the head, as by u direct blow. 
— Variable star, a fixed star whose brightness goes 
through changes. These stars are of five classes. Cl ass I 
comprises the “new "or temporary stars, about a dozen in 
number, wliich have suddenly appeared very briglit, in 
several cases far outshining Sirius, and after a few month.s 
have faded almost entirely away. All these stars have 
appeared upon the borders of the following semicircle of 
the Milky Way. They show bright lines in their spectra, 
indicating incandescent hydrogen. Such was tho star 
which appeared B. 0. in Scorpio, and led Hipparchus 
to the study of astronomy, thus inaugurating sound physi- 
cal science ; others appeared in l.')72, 1004, and 1800. ( ’lass 
II embraces stars winch go through a cycle of changes, 
more or less regular, in from four to eighteen numtlis, 
most of them being at least a hundred times as bright at 
their maxima as at their minima. These stars arc tor the 
most part ruddy, (’lass III embraces Irregulai'ly varial)le 
stars, without any definite periods, and commonly under- 
going very moderate changes. Class IV embraces stars 
which in a few days, or a month at most, go througli 
changes of one or two magnitudes, sometimos with two 
maxima and two minima. Class V embraces stars wliich 
remain of constant brightness for some tiine, and then 
almost suddenly, at regular intervals, are nearlj . xtin- 
guished, afterward us quickly regaining their former bril- 
liancy. 

Star^ (stilr), V . ; pret. and pp. starred, ppr. shtr- 
ring, [< star^, n,'] I, trans. 1. {a) To isot with 
starH, literally or figuratively. 

Budding, blown, or odour-faded blooms, 

Whicli star the winds witli points of coloured light. 

Shelley, rrometheus CiiI)ouimI, ili. 3. 

Fresh green turf, starred with dandelions. 

Ji. Taylor, Northern Travel, ]>. 231. 

llenoe — (&) To Hct with small bright bodies, 
gems, spaiigles, or the like. (^') To sot witli 
figures of stars forming a sowing or sprinkle. 
— 2. To transform into a star or stars; sot in 
a constellation. [Rare.] 

Or that starr’d Ethiop qneeii that strove 

To set her iieauty’s praise ulM»ve 

The Sea-Nymphs, and their powers offemhMl. 

MUtim, 11 Poiiseroso, 1. li). 

3. To affix a star or asterisk to (a written or 
printed word) for a distinctive purpose, espe- 
cially, in a list, to distinguish the name of a 
deceased person. r(k)llo(i.J—4. To crack so 
as to produce a group of radiating lines — To 
star a glaze, to cut out a i»aiu* of glass. Tvfts, Glossary, 
1798. [Thieves’ jargon J 

II, intrans, 1. To shine as a star; ho bril- 
liant ojj prominent; sliine aiiove others; spe- 
eificallf (f/im/.), 1o apinuar as a star actor. 

Doggett . . . had iMjon playing for a week the 

above | Lincoln’s Inn Kieldsl tlieatre foi the sum of 
riiis is the first iiisUncc I know of the starring system. 

Doran, Annals of the Stage, I. 18(». 

2 In the game of pool, to Iniy an additional 
life or lives. Enegc. Brit,, III. 677. [Eng. j — 
To star It (tl^eat.), to appear as a star, especially in a pro- 
vincial hnir. 

Star^ (stiir), w. [Also ,^farr; Heh. (Chal.) shetar, 
sihtnr a writing, de(»d, or contract, < shdtar, cut 
iC™, write.] All ancient name for all 
de’etfs, releases, or obligations of the Jews, and 
also for a schedule or inventory. See star- 
chamber. Also sptdled sta^, 
star-animal (star'au^i-mal), n, A radiate, es- 
pecially a starfish. 



Star-apple ( ChrysafikyllHtn 

a, the fruit, tr.insversc sec- 
tion. 


Btar-bnzzard 

star-anise (stfir'an^is), n. l. The aromatic 
fruit of a Chinese shrub or small tree long sup- 
posed to be the lllicium anisatum of Linnesns, 
but recently determined to be a distinct spe- 
cies, /. verum (named by J. D. Hooker). The 
fruit is a stellate capsule of commonly eight carpels, 
each of which contains a bIu- 
gle brown shining seed. The 
seeds contain four per cent, of a 
volatile oil with the odor and 
flavor of aniseed, or rather of 
fennel. Star-anise is used in 
China as a condiment and spice, 
and in continental Europe to llU' 
vor liquors. Also Chinese anise. 

2. The tree which yields 
star-anise.— star-anise oil, 

the aromatic essential oil of star- 
anise seed. The commercial 
anise-oil is chiefly obtaiiiod from 
the star-anise. 

star-apple (star'ap^a), w. 

Tho fruit of the West In- 
dian Chrtjsophyllum ('aim- 
to, or the tree which pro- 
duces it. The fruit is edible 
and pleasant, of the size of an 
apple, a berry in structure, hav- 
ing ten or eight cells, which, 
when cut across before maturity, give the figure of a star. 
Also called cainito. 

starbeam (stilr'bem), w. A ray of light emitted 
by a star. Wafts, Two 1 lappy Rivals. [Rare.] 

star-bearer (stilr'bar"6r), n. Same as Bethle- 
hem He, 3 (fl). 

star-blasting (star'blas^ting), n. The perni- 
cious inlluence of the stars. Shale., Lear, 
iii. 4. 60. 

starblind (stilr'blind), a. [< ME. *sto,rhHnd, < 
AS. slanhlind (= OFries. starblind, starehlind, 
slant blind = MD. 1). stcrhlind = MLG. star- 
blinl r= (31IG. starahlint, MHG. starblint, G. star- 
blind = I(*(‘l. ^starhlindr {in starhlinda, blind- 
ness) = Sw. starrhlind == Dan. starblind, stsei- 
hlind), < .star (= MD. ster = MLG. star z=z OHG. 
stara, MH(J. stare, star, G. staar = Hw. starr = 
Dan. sticr), cataract of the eyes, -b hlhui, blind; 
see and blind.'] Boeing obscurely, as from 
cataract; purblind; blinking. 

starboard (stilr'bord or -b(*rd), n. and a. [Early 
mod.'E.niHo starboard, steereboord; < MEi.stere- 
hoiirde, stereburde, < AB. steorhord (z= MD. stier- 
boord, stmjrboord, I), stnurboord = MHG. sHur- 
bort, (J. stcuerhord = Icel. sfjdrnborthi = Sw. 
Dan. stijrbord), < steor, a rudder, paddle, -h hard, 
side; see stecr^, n., and board, n. Hence (< 
^rout.) OF. rstribord, stribord, F. frihord = Sp. 
esfnbord, esfribor = Pg. estibordo = It. stru 
bordo, starboard.] I, n, Naut., that side of a 
vessel which is on the rigid when one faces the 
bow: opposed to porf {larboard). Heeporf^. 

He tookehia voyage directly North along the coast, hau- 
iiig vpun hiH steereboord olwayesthe desert land, and vpon 
the leerebourd the inaine Ocean. Hakluyt's Voyayes, 1. 4. 

II, a. Ah?/ f., pertaining to tlie right-hand side, 
or being or lying on the right side, of a vessel. 

starboard (stiir'bord or -b(u*d), v, t. [< star- 
board, w.] To turn or put to the right or star- 
board side of a vessel ; as, to starboard the lielm 
( when it is desired to have the vessoUs head go 
to port). 

starboard (stiir'bord or -b(u’d), adih [< star- 
board, a.] Toward the right-hand or starboard 
side. Sylvester, tr. of Du Dartas^s Weeks, ii., 
The Trophies. 

starbowlinest (star'bd"linz), n. pi, Naut., the 
men of the starboard watidi. 

Starbrigbt (stiir'brit), a. Brilliant; bright as 
a star. Emerson, Tho Day’s Ration. 

star-bush (stiir'bush), n. A middle-sized South 
African evergreen, (ire trio orcideniatis. 

star-buzzard (stiir' buz '''jfi'd), n. An Ameri- 
can bnteonims 
hawk of the ge- 
nus Astnrina, 
having a sys- 
tem of oolorn- 
tion similar to 
that of the gos- 
hawks or star- 
liawks, but tho 
form and pro- 
jiortions of the 
buzzards. The 
star-buzzards are a 
Briiall group of 
handsome hawka 
peculiar to Ameri- 
ca. The gray star- 
iiuzzard, Asturina 
plagiata, is found 
in the United 

Gray Star-buzzard {.Astutina plagiata'U 




star-capilc!uii 

Star-capsicuin (stttr'kap^si-kum), n. See 8o- 
lanum, 

8tar*catalogne (Star'kat^a-log), n. An ex- 
tended list of fixed stars, as complete as pos- 
sible within specified limits of magnitude, 
place, etc., with their places and magmtudes. 
starch^ (stiirch), a, ^starmCf stcrchf 

assibilated form of staricy sterky strong, stiff: 
see s tor A;^.] If. Strong; hard; tough. 

Nis non bo strong, ne tteroh, ne kene. 

That mai ago deathes wither blench. 

AI8, Cote. Cali(/., A. lx. f. 248. {HaUimU.) 

2. Kigid; hence, precise. 

When tall Susannah, maiden starch, stalk’d in. 

Crahbe, Works, IV. 85. 

gtatch^ (starch), n. [< ME. starche (= MHG. 
sterke, G. 8tiirke)y starch ; so called from its use 
in stiffening; < starch^ya.y stiff: see^torclii, a.] 

1. *A proximate principle of plants, having the 
formula OgHioOs* or a multiple of that formula. 
It is a white opaque glistening powder, odorless, taste* 
less, and insoluble in cold water, alcohol, or ether. Aque- 
ous solutions containing free iodine impart to starch an 
intense and very characteristic blue color. It is’ not crys- 
talline, but occurs naturally in fine granules, which .are 
always made up of fine concentric layers. Whether the 
grains contain a small quantity of another chemical body, 
allied to but not identical with starch, called starch cel- 
lidoae or farinose, is a disputed question. When heated 
with water to 60"- 70” C., starch swells up and forms a 
paste or Jelly. When heated in the dry state to 160”- 
SOO* C., it is converted into dextrine, a soluble gum-like 
body much used as a cheap substitute for gum arabic. 
Heated with dilute mineral acids, or digested with saliva, 
miicreatic Juice, diastase, or certain other enzyms, starch 
dissolves, and is resolved into a number of products, which 
are chiefly dextrine, maltose, and dextrose— the last two 
being fermentable sugars. I’he malting of barley by brew- 
ers effects this change in the starch of the grain, and so 
prepares it for vinous fermentation. Starch is widely dis- 
wibuted, being formed in all vegetable colls containing 
chlorophyl-grains under the action 
of sunlight, and deposited in all 
parts of the plant which serve as a 
reserve store of plant-food. Hence 
grains and seeds contain an abun- 
dance of it, also numerous tubers 
and rhizomes, as the potato and the 
arrowroot, and the stem and pith 
of many plants, as the sago-plant. 

The chief commercial sources of 
qiipply arc wheat, corn, and pota- 
toes. From these it is manufac- 
tured on an extensive scale, being 
used in the arts, for laundry pur- 
poses, sizing, finishing calicos, 
thickening colors and mordants in 
calico-printing, and for other pur- 
poses. Htarcn forms the greatest 
part of all farinaceous substances, 
particularly of wheat-flour. 

2. A preparation of commercial starch with 
boiling (or less frequently cold) water, used in 
the laundry or factory for stiffening linen or 
cotton fabrics before ironing, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the starch used for ruffs, cuffs, etc., 
was frequently colored, yellow being at one time extremely 
fashionable. Blue starch was affected by the Puritans, 

A certaine kinde of liquide matter which they call storoA, 
wherein the devill hath willed them to wash and dive their 
ruffes, which, when they be dry, will then stand stiffe and 
inflexible about their necks. StvhbeSj Anat of Abuses. 

3. A stiff, formal manner; starehedness. [Col- 
loq.] 

This professor is to give tl.o society their stiffening, and 
Infuse into their manners that beautiful political starch 
which may qualify them for levees, conferences, visits. 

Addison, Spectator, IV o. 805. 

The free-born Westerner thinks the blamed Yankee 
puts on a yard too much style - the Boys don’t approve of 
stylo — and stiavely proposes to take the a.arch out of him. 
Great American Langtuige, Cornhill Mag., Oct., 1888, p. 875. 

Animal starch. Same as glycogen, 1.— Olycerlte of 
Starch, one part of starch and nine of glycerin, triturated 
into a smooth mixture.— Poland starch, blue starch.— 
Starch bandage, a bandime stiffened, after application, 
with starch.— Starch bath, a hot-water bath containing 
starch, used in eczema. 

starch*'^ (stiirch ), t?. t, [< starch^y w.] To st iffen 
with starch. 

She made her washy she made her starch. 

Queen Meanor's Fail (Child’s Ballads, VII. 2t)6). 

Star*chamber (Stllr'cham^b^r), [Early mod. 
E. storre-chamher (poetically chamber of starrea 
(Skelton), late AK. chnmhre ties c8toyUos)y < late 
ME. 8trrre-chambrf; (Rolls of Parliament, 1450- 
1460, cited by Oliphant, in “New English,” I, 
293), also Hterred chamber, i. e. * starred cham- 
ber’ (ML. camera stcllata) ; so called because 
the roof was orig. ornamented with stars, or 
for some other reason not now definitely known 
(see the quot. from Minsheu) ; < 8tar^ + cham- 
ber. The statement, made doubtfully by Black- 
stone and more confidently by other writers 
(as by J. R. Green, “ Short Hist, of the Eng. 
People,” p. 115), that the chamber was so 
called because it was made the depository 
of Jewish bonds called ntarH or starrs (< Heb. 
8hetar) rests on no ME. evidence, and is in- 
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consistent with thf ME. and ML. forms of the 
name ; it is ajppar. due to the tendency of some 
writers to reject etymologies that are obvious, 
on the unacknowledged ground that being ob- 
vious they must be “jxmular” and therefore 
erroneous.] 1. {cap,} In Enp, histy a court 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction at Westmin- 
ster, constituted in view of offenses and con- 
troversies most frequent at the royal court or 
affecting the interests of the crown, such as 
maintenance, fraud, libel, conspiracy, riots re- 
sulting from faction or oppression, but freely 
taking jurisdiction of other crimes and mis- 
demeanors also, and administering justice by 
arbitrary authority instead of according to the 
common law. Such a Jurisdiction was exercised at 
least as early as the reign of Henry VL, the tribunal then 
consisting of the Privy Council. A statute of 3 Henry 

VII. authorized a committee of the counoil to exercise 
such a Jurisdiction, and this tribunal grew in power (al- 
though successive statutes from the time of Edward IV. 
were enacted to restrain it) until it fell into disuse in 
the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII. In 31 Henry 

VIII. , c. 8, a statute declared that the king’s proclamation 
should have the force of law, and that offenders might be 
punished by the ordinary members of the council sitting 
with certain bishops and judges in the Sterr Chamber at 
W estm. or elsewhere. ” In 1640 the court of Star Chamber 
was abolished by an act of Id Charles I., o. 10, reciting that 
**the reasons and motives inducing the erection and con- 
tinuance of that court (of Star ('hamber] do now cease.” 
As early as the reign of Edward III. a hall in the palace 
at Westminster, known as the ** Chambre des Estoyer” (or 

Etoilles”), was occupied by the king’s council ; and about 
the reign of Heniy Vll. appear records of the Lords sit- 
ting In the Star Chamber, or *Hhe Council in the Star 
Chamber,” from which time it seems to have been regarded 
as the court of the Star Chamber. There is a difference of 
opinion whether the tribunal sitting under the act of 3 
Henry VII. should be deemed the same court or not. 

Starre-chamber, Camera stcllata, is a Chamber at the one 
end of Westminster Hall, so called, as Sir Thomas Smith 
coniectureth, lib. 2. cep. 4. either because it is so full of 
windowes, or because at the first all the roofe thereof was 
decked with Images of guilded starres. The latter reason 
is the likelier, because Anno 26. H[en]. 8. cap. I. it is writ- 
ten the sterred chamber. Now it hath the signe of a Staire 
ouer the doore, as you one way enter ttioreln. 

Minsheu (1617). 

2. Any tribunal or committee which proceeds 
by secret, arbitrary, or unfair methods: also 
used attributively: as. 8tar-chamber proceed- 
ings: star-chamber metnods. 

Btarcn-cellulose (stareh'seP'u-los), n. See ccl- 
lulose*^^. 

Btarch-cornf (starch'kfirn), ti. Spelt. 

Bt^ched (stiircht or stfir'ched), p. a, [< starch^ 
4- -ciVi,} 1. Stiffened with starch. — 2t. Stif- 
fened, as with fright ; stiff. 

Some with black terrors his faint conscience baited, 

That wide he star’d, and torched hair did stand. 

P. Fletcher, l*urple Island, vil. 

3. Stiff; precise; formal. 

Look with a good starched face, and ruffle your brow like 
anew boot. B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 

Btarcbedly (stkr'ched-li), adv. Stiffly; as if 
starched. Stormonth. 

BtarchedneBB (star'ched-nes), n. The state of 
being starcheci ; stiffness in manners ; formal- 
ity. L, Addison y West Barbary, p. 105. 

Btarcber (stlir'ch^r), w. [< starch^ + -crl.] One 
who starches, or whose occupation it is to 
starch: as, a clear-storc/tcr. Mey woody Fair 
Maid of the Exchange. 

Btarch-rani (sthrch'gum), n. Same as dextrine. 

Btarch-nyaemth (starch'hi^a-sinth), n. See 

hyacinthy 2 . 

BtarchineBB (stUr'chi-nes), n. The quality of 
being starchy, or of abounding in starch. 

Btarcmly (stfirch'li), adv. [< starch'^ 4 
In a starchy manner; with stiffness of manner ; 
formally. 

I might . . . talk starchly, and affect ignorance of what 
you would be at. Sicift, To &ev. Dr. Tisdall, April 20, 1704. 

starclineBB (sthrch'nes), n. Stiffness of man- 
ner; preciseness. Imp. Diet. 

starenroot ( stiirch >6t), n. See starchwort, 

Btarch-Btar (sturch'stftr), n. In CharaceXy a 
bulblet produced by certain species of Ohara for 
propagative purposes: it is an underground 
node. 

Btarch-BUgar (starch'shfig'^fir), n. Same as dex- 
trose. 

Btarchwomant (starch'wfim^an), n, A woman 
who sold starch for the stiffening of the great 
ruffs worn in the sixteenth century. The starch- 
woman was a favorite go-between in intrigues. 
See the quotation. 

The honest plain-dealing Jewel her husband sent out 
a boy to call her (not bawd by her right name, but starch^ 
wonutn ) ; into ^ shop she came, making a low counter- 
feit curtsey, of whom the mistress demanded if the starch 
were pure gear, and would be stiff in her ruff. 

Middleton, Father Hubbard's Tales. 


8 tardhwortt(Btfirch'w 6 rt),n. The wake-robing 
Arum maeulatumy whose root yields a starch 
once used for fine laundrv purposes, later pre- 
pared as a delicate food under the name of 
English or Portland arrowroot. This was chiefiy 
produced in the Isle of Portland, where the plant 
18 called Btarchroot, See cuts under Araoese 
and Arum, 

starchy^ (stttr'chi), 0. [< Storc^l + -yl,] Stiff; 
precise ; formal in manner. 

Nothing like these starchy doctors for vanity ! . . . He 
cared much lees for her portrait than his own. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxii. 

starchy^ (star'ehi), a, [< starch^ + -yi.] Con- 
sisting of starch; resembling starch. 

Btar-citorkt (stfir'kldrk), n. One learned in the 
stars ; an astronomer. [Bare.] 

If, at the least Star-Clarks be credit worth. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 3. 

Btar-clUBter (star'klus^t^r), n. A compressed 
group of six or more fixed stars: but most of 
the collections so called contain a hundred stars 
or more. 

Btar-connert (stfir'kon^^r), n, [< stori + con- 
weri.] A star-gazer. Gascoiywc,Fruite8ofWarre. 

Btarcraft (star'krAft), n. Astrology. Tennyson, 
Lover’s Tale, i. ; O. Cockayne, Lee<mdoms, Wort- 
cunning, and Starcraft of Early England [title]. 
[Rare.] 

Btar-crOBBt (stkr^krfis), a. Same as star-crossed. 
Middlehn, Family of Love, iv. 4. 

Btar-crOBBOd (8thr'kr68t),a. Born under a malig- 
nant star ; ill-fated. Shak., R, and J. , Pro!., 1. 6. 

Btar-diamond (stfirMi^'^a-mond), n. A diamond 
that exhibits asterism. ‘ 

Btar-drift (star 'drift), n. A common proper mo- 
tion of a number of fixed stars in the same part 
of the heavens. See fixed star, under storL 

Btar-dUBt (stllr'dust), n. Same as cosmic dust 
(which see, under cosmic). 

Mud gathers on the floor of these abysses [of the ocean) 
... so slowly 'that the verv star-dust which falls from 
outer space forms an appreciable part of it. 

A. Geikie, Geological Sketches, xiii. 

Btare^ (star), v . ; pret. and pp. stared, ppr. star- 
ing. [< ME. staren, < AS. starian = OHG. 
staren, MHG. staren, G. starren, stare, =s Icel. 
stara, stare (cf. G. sticren =» Icel. sUra = Sw. 
stirra = Dan. stirre, stare); connected with 
starblind, and perhaps with D. staar = G. starr, 
fixed, rigid (cf, G. stier, storr, stiff, fixed) ; cf. 
Gr. oTcpedCt fixed, solid, Skt, sthira, fixed, firm.] 

1. intrans. 1. To gaze steadily with the eyes 
wide open; fasten an earnest and continued 
look on some object; gaze, as in admiration, 
wonder, surprise, stupidity, horror, fright, im- 
pudence, etc. 

This monk bigan upon this wyf to stare. 

Chaucer, Shipman’s ’I'ale, 1. 124. 

Look not big, nor stamp, nor siare, nor fret. 

Shak., T. of the H., iii. 2. 230. 

To blink and stare, 

Like wild things of the wood about a fire. 

Lowell, Agassiz, ii. 1. 

2. To standout stiffly, as hair; bo i)romineiit; 
bo stiff; stand on end; bristle. 

And her faire locks up stared stiffo on end. 

Spenser, F. Q., HI. xii. 36. 

The winter has commenced ; . . . even the coats of the 
hard-worked omnibus horses Stare, as the Jockeys say. 

The New Mirr&r, II. 266 (1848). 

3t. To shine; glitter; be brilliant. 

A [as?! stremande sternez quen strothe men slepe 
Staren In welkyn in wyntor nygt. 

AUiterative Poems (ed. Morris), 1. 115. 

Thei ben y-sewod with whl^t silk, . . . 

Y-stongen with stiches that stareth as slluer. 

Piers Plowman's Creed (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 553. 

Her fyrie eyes with furious sparkes did stare. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. vll. 39. 

4. To be unduly conspicuous or prominent, as 
by excess of color or by ugliness. Compare 
staring, 3. 

The homeliness of the sentiment stares through the 
fantastic encumbrance of its fine language, like a clown 
in one of the new uniforms ! Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 
»SyiL 1. Gaze, Gape, Stare, Gloat Gaze is the only one 
of these words that may be used in an elevated sense. 
Gaze represents a fixed and prolonged look, with the mind 
absorbed in that which is looked at. To gape is in this 
connection to look with open mouth, and hence with the 
bumpkin’s Idle curiosity, listtessness, or ignorant wonder : 
one may gape at a single thing, or only gape about. Stare 
expresses the intent look of surprise, of mental weakness, 
or of insolence ; it Implies fixedness, whether momentary 
or continued. Gloat has now almost lost the meaning of 
looking with the natural eve, and has gone over into the 
meaning of mental attention ; in either sense it means 
looking with ardor or even rapture, often the delight of 
possession, as when the miser ^oats over his wealth. 

.u. trans. To affect or luffueuce iu some spe- 
cified way by stariug; look earnestly or fixedly 
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stark 


at; hence) to look at with either a bold or a 
vacant expreBsion. 

1 will tUvre him out of his wlti. 

Shak., M. W. of W., II. 2. 201. 
To Btare one in the liaoe, figuratively, to be before one’s 
eyeS) or undeniably evident to one. 

They stars you still in thefctee. 

MiltoUt On Pef. of Humb. Kemonst. 
Stare^ (stSr), w. [< stared, y.] The act of one 
who stares ; a fixed look with eyes wide open, 
usually suggesting amazement, vacancy, or 
insolence. 

Stare^ (stSr^ n. [< (a) ME. stares ater, < AS. 
atmr =s OHQ-. stara^ MHG. star, G. «far, ataar, 
atahr sa Icel. atarriy atari = 8w. stare = Dan. 
atmr; (6) also AS. atearn = G. dial, atarvif 
stareuy atom = L. aturnua (> It. atorno, atoro), 
dim. aturnelltia (> OF. eatoumely F. Stourneau), 
aturninua (> Sp. catdrnino =s ,Pg. estorninho)^ 
starling; c£, Gr. NGr. tl*ap6viy ijfapdviovy star- 
ling.] A starling. 

The store [var. atarling] that the counsel can bewiyo. 

ChauceTf Parliament of Fowles, 1. 848. 

And, as a falcon frays 

A flock of stores or caddesses, such fear brought his assays 
Amongst the Trojans and their friends. 

Chapman, Iliad, xvL 541. 
Cape Stare, oocksoombHitare, silk stare. Hee Cape 
starling, etc., under storftn^i.— Cesdonese Stare. See 
Traehueomua, 

Stare^ (stSr), a, rcf. D. ataar = G. atarr^ stiff: 
see atare^.'] Stiff; weary. JialliwelL [Prov. 

stare^ (star), w. [Formerly also starr; origin 
obscure.] The marram or matweed, Ammophila 
arundinacea : same as halm, 3 ; also applied to 
species of Carex. [Prov. Eng.] 
stareblindt, a. See atarhlind, 
staree (star-e'), w. [<sfflrel + -ec^.] One who 
is stared at. [Rare.] 


I as starer, and she as etaree. 

Miss Edgeworth, Belinda, ill. (Davies.) 

starer (star'^^r), M. \<atarc^ One who 
stares or gazes. Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 256. 
Starft. An obsolete preterit of starve, 
star-facet (star'fas''et), n. One of the small 
triangular facets, eight in number, surround- 
ing tlio table on a brilliant-cut stone. See 
hrilliatit. 


Starfinch (star'flnch), n. The rodstai*t, lOiti- 
cilla phceuicura. See first cut under redstart, 
starfish (stUr'fish), n, 1. An echinoderm with 
five or more arms radiating from a central disk : 
applied to all the members of the Asteroidea 
and Ophiuroidea (see these words). These belong 
to the phylum EohinodemuUa, which coiitaiiiu alHo the 
sea-urchins, holothurians, criiioids, etc., though these are 
nut usually called startishes. In some of the asteroids 
or starhshes proper the disk is enlarged so as to take in 
nearly or quite the whole length of the rays, so that the re- 
sulting figure is a pentagon, or even a circle ; but in such 
cases the stellate structure Is evident on examination. 


Buell are known as cushion-stars. In the oiihiurlan s the re- 
verse extreme occurs, the body being reduced to a small 
circular central disk, 
m with extremely long 

K slender rays, which in 

M some, as the eury- 

M aleans, ai'O branched 

B into several thousand 

raniiflcatioiia. (Sec cut 
under frflwA'cf-yfsA.) The 
commonest type of 
starfish has five rays; 
whence such are popu- 
0 l^^^iy known as five-fin^ 

m Wjk gered jack or flvefin- 

M ‘ Wk g^9. (See cuts under 

m Asterias and Echinas- 

w ter.) Those with more 

sun-tiars. (See UeliasteT, and cuts under Jirisinga and 
S(Aaster.) The skin of Btarfishes is tough and leathery, 
and usually indurated with calcareous plates, tubercles, 
spines, etc. It is so brittle that starfishes readily break 
to pieces, sometimes shivering like glass into many frag- 
ments. This fragility is at an extretno in the ophiu- 
rians, sometimes, on this account, called brittle-stars. (See 
cut under Astropkj^n.) Lost arms are readily replaced 
by a new growth, If the body of the starfish is not broken. 
On the under side of tlie animal's rays may be observed 
tows of small holes; these are the ambulacra, through 
which protrude many small soft, fieshy processes— the 
pedicels, tube-feet, or ambulacral feet— by means of which 
the creatures crawl about The ambulacra converge to a 
central point on the under side, where is the oral opening 
or moutli. The aulinals are extremely voracious, and do 
great damage to oyster-beds. They abound in all seas at 
various depths, and some of them are familiar objects on 
every sea-coast. Borne of the b'ee crinoids of stellate figure 
are included under the name starfishes, though they are usu- 
ally called lug-stars or feather-stars. Enorlnltes are fossil 
starfishes of this kind. (See cuts under Comatvlidm and 
^neHnite.) Very different as are the appearances superfi- 
cially presented by a starfish, a sea-urchin, a hulothurian, 
and a orlnold, their fundamental unity of structure may 
be ^ily shown. If, for instance, a common five-fingered 
Jack should have its arms bent up over its back till they 
baine to a center opposite the mouth, and then soldered 


together in that position by plates filling the spaces be- 
tween the arms, It would make the globular or oblate 
spheroid figure of a sea-urchin. If a starflshshould turn 

fK>m the center, 

and then have Its arms come together like the petals of a 
lily* it would represent a crinold. If, again, the starfish 
should have its arms reduced to mere rudiments, or to 
tentacular appendages of an elongated leathery body, it 
would represent a holothurian, sea-slug, or trepang. These 
are the principal types of echinoderms— in mot less un- 
like one another than are the several stages they undergo 
in development, for which see Asteroidea, Bipinnar^, 
Brachiolaria, eohinopsedium, and pluteus. 

2, The butter-fish or dollar-fish.— 3. In her,, a 
bearing representing a five-pointed star, the 
rays surrounded by ^ort waving flames or the 
like, and having a small circle in the center.— 
BlittlS Btaifisll, a brittle-star ; any opliiurian. — CUBh- 
ion Btarfiflll, a cushion-star, as Ctenoaiscus crispatus . — 
Berpent-BtarflBh. Same us «erpenf-stor.— BtarflBh- 
flOWer. Bee Stapelia, 

Btar-flower (star'flou^er), n. A plant with 
bright stellate flowers, (a) species of Trientalis, es- 

S ecfally T. Americana, the ciiickweed-wintcrgreen. (b) 
pecies of the liliaceous genus Brodisea. formerly classed 
as Tritsleia, of which B. uniJU/ra, a aelicutely colored 
free-blooming early flower from Brazil, is the spring star- 
flower. (c) Species of Stemhergia. (a) Any one of a few 
other plants. 

Btar-fort (star'fort), n. Same as star'^, 8. 
Star-£niit (star'frQt), n. A smooth tufted water- 
plant, Damasonium siellaium, of southern Eu- 
rope and eastern Asia : so called from the long- 
pomted radiating carpels. Another name is 
thrumwort, 

star-gage (star'gaj), n. See under {fagi"^. 
star-gaze (stfir'gaz), r, i. To gaze at the stars ; 
especially, to make astronomical or astrological 
observations ; used chiefly in the present par- 
ticiple. 

struck dead with ladies’ eyes ! - I could star gaze 
For ever thus. Shirley, Maid's Eevenge, i. 2. 

star-gazer (star'ga'^'zAr), n, 1. One who gazes 
at the stars ; especially, an astrologer, or, hu- 
morously, an astronomer. 

Let' now the astrologers, the stargazers, the monthly 
prognosticators, stand up, and save tliee from these tilings 
that shall come upon thee. Isa. xlvii. 13. 

2, A book-name of fishes of the family Vrauo- 
scipidm : so called from the vertical eyes. The 



Naked St,ir-ga2cr (AstroscopMs fa fu.\). 


name originally designated VranoscopiM euro- 
pmus. Astroscopus guttatus is a common star- 
gazer of the United States, 
star-gazing (star'ga'^zing), a. Given to the ob- 
servation and study of the stars, 
star-gazing (star'ga^''ziug), 71. Attentive obser- 
vation ana study of the stars; astrologj' or as- 
tronomy. Pnrehas, Pilgrimage, p. 63. 
star-gooseberry (star'g6s'''ber-i), m. The fruit 
of a moderate-sized tree, PhyUaiiihus (Cfcca) 
distichus, native in Java and Madagascar, and 
cultivated throughout India. It is a giobose 
drupe, three- to five-lobed, acid, and eaten raw, 
cooked, or pickled. 

star-grass (star'gras), it. A name of various 
grass-like plants witli starry flowers, or other 
radiate fc^ature. .such are species of Aletris, Hyjtoris, 
and Bhynchospora ; also Callftriche, more often water- 
starwort, so called from its stellute tufts of leaves. See 
the genus names, and cut under Dgjioxis. 

Star-hawkt ( stllr 'liak ) , w . A gosh awk ; a li aw k 
of the genus ; so called from the stellate 
markings of the adult birds. See goshawk, and 
cut under Astur. 

star-head (stiir'ht'd), w. A plant of the genus 
Scahiosa, section AsUrocephaluH. 
star-hyacinth (star'ln'^a-sinth), w. A species 
of squill, Salla amama, a very early garden- 
flower with indigo-biuo potal.s and a cbnspicu- 
ous yellowish-grcon ovary, 
starierf, a. fME., «ppar. for ^starrier, irnjg. 
< starre, sierre, a star.] An astronomer. 

Without any manor of ulcite of starieres Iinaginacion. 

Testament (f Love, iil. 

starik (star'ik), V, [< Buss. stariM, the ful- 
mar, lit. ‘an old man^: so called from its gray 
head.] An auklot or murrelet ; one of several 
small birds of the family inhabiting the 

Noi‘th Pacific. The name was originally applied to the 
ancient auk or murrelet, Synthliborhatnvhus antiauus, and 
thence extended to various related auklots of the genus 
Simorhgnehus and others, as the crested starik, S. crista- 
tellus. Bee cuts under auklet and Synthliborhamphus, 


storing (Btiur'ing}, p. a. 1. Standing out prom- 
inently and fixedly, or fixed and wide open, as 
eyes; gazing fixedly or intently; fixed. 

He oast on me a staring loke, with colour pale as death. 

Surrey, Complaint of a Dying Ix>ver. 

How gaunt the Creature is — how lean 
And sharp his staring bones ! 

Wordsworth, I*eter Bell 

2. Bristling, as hair ; standing stiffly or on end ; 
harsh or rough, as pelage. — £1. HtriKing the eye 
too strongly; conspicuous; glaring; gaudy: as, 
starmg colors. 

Starynge or schynyng as gaye thyngys. Rutllans. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 472. 

The staring red was exchanged for a tone of colouring 
every way pleasing to the eye. 

B. Hall, Travels in N. A., I. 282. 

staringlF (stSr'ing-li), adv. In a staring man- 
ner; with fixed look. Inw. Diet. 

Stark^ (stark), a. [< me. stark, stare, 8t4trk, 
stercy atearcy < AS. atearc, strong, stiff, = OS. 
stark rs OFries. aterk, sterik = 1). aterk = MLQ. 
stark y aterky LG. aterk = OHG. stare, starch, 
MHG. atarcy G. stark = Icel. aterkr = Sw. stark 
= Dan. stmrky strong, orig. stiff, rigid ; cf. OHG. 
siorchanetiy become rigid, Icel. storkua = Dan. 
sidrkne, coagulate, Goth, ga-staurkuasy dry up; 
Lith. stregtiy become rigid. Hence starch^, 
^^farc/^2.] 1. Stiff; rigid, as in death. 

For fyre doth aryfie and doth drye vp a mannes blode, 
and doth make sterke the synewes and ioyiiteg of man. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 244. 

Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. 

Shak., 1 Hoii. IV., V. 3. 42. 

2. Stiibboni; stiff; severe. 

She that helmed was in starke stoures. 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 380. 
He is only debonair to those 
That follow where he leads, hut stark as death 
I'o those that cross him. Tennyson, Harold, ii. 2. 

3. Stout; Btalwart; strong; powerful. 

Mo caryingc In his clawos starke 
As lightly as I were a larke. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, I 545. 
Stark beer, boy, stout and strong beer ! 

Fletcher, Beggars* Bush, ill. 1. 
King .Tames shall mark 
If age has tamed these sinews stark. 

Scott, L. of the L., v. 20, 

4f. Great; long. 

Kay smote Boiiygrenx so that he fill from his horse that 
he lay a starko while with-oute steryugo of haiideorfoote. 

Meriin (K. E. T. S.),*ll 214. 

5, Entire; perfect; utter; downright; sheer; 
pure ; mere. 

fJonsider, first, the stark security 
The commonwealth Is in now. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, i. 1, 
What e’re they may vnto the world professe — 

All their best wisdome is starke foolishnesse. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 147. 
Ha! ha! ha! a silly wise rogue would make one laugh 
more than a stark fool. Wycherley, Country Wife, 11. 1. 

stark^ (stiirk), adv. [< ME. stark, used nppar. 
first in stark ded, lit. ‘stiff dead,* ‘deacl and 
stiffs ; being stark^, a,, taken in a quasi-adver- 
bial sense, and extended later to a few other ad- 
jectives describing a persoids condition (rarely 
in other uses) : as, stark blind, stark drunk, stark 
etc.] Wholly; entirely; absolutcdy : used 
with a few particular adjective's, as stark dead, 
stark blind, stark drunk, stark mad, stark naked, 
rarely with other adjectives. 

With the sumo coiirs he smote a-notlier that he fill stark 
deed, and plonged in depo a-mongi; hem. 

Merlin (E. E. T. B.), lii. 514. 
In tile enening it grew starke calme. 

Quoted in Capl. John Smith's True Travels, II. 134. 

I drank stark drunk, an<l, wukifig, found myself 
Cloatli’d in this fanuer’s suit, as in the morning. 

Tmnku (’f), Albumazur, v. 9. 
He was 8fi years of age, stark blind, cloafe, and memory 
lost, after having ben a person of admirable parts and 
learning. Evelyn, Diary, May, 1704. 

I'll never ffu’give you if you don’t come back stark mad 
with ripturoand impationco— if you don’t, egad, I’ll marry 
the girl myself. Sheridan, Tlie Rlvaln, ill. 1. 

1’Iie cuptniri had not a guess of whither we were blown ; 
he wtu} stark ignorant of his trade. 

B. L. Stevemon, Master of Ballantrao, 11. 

Stark^ (stiirk), IK t. [< stark^, a.j To make 
stark, stiff, or rigid, as in death. Sir II. Tay- 
lor, St. Clement’s Eve, v. .5. 

Stark^ (ntilrk), a. [Abbr. of Mark-naked.'] Na- 
ked; bare. 

There is a court dress to he instituted (to thin the draw- 
ing-rooms), stllf-bodied gowns and bare shoulders. What 
dreadful discoveries will be made both on fat and lean ! I 
recoiuineud to you the idea of Mrs. C. when half-storlr. 

Walptde, Letters (1762), II. 846. (Davies.) 



•talk 

The apple and pear were etill unclothed and tUtrk, 

H. W. PrsHm, Year In Eden, L 

Btarken (stllr'ku), v. t [< aiarh^ + -eni.] To 
make unbending or inflexible ; stiffen ; make 
obstinate. Sir Taylor ^ Edwin the Fair, iv. 4. 
Starkey's soap. See soap. 
starkly (stark'li), adv. In a stark manner; 
stiffly; strongly; rigidly. Shah, M. for M., 
iv. 2. 70. 

stark-naked (stark'na'ked), a. See starlet, 
and start-naked. 

atarlbiess (stUrk'nes), n. Stiffness; rigidity; 
strength; ^ossness. 

How should wee have yeelded to his heavenly call, had 
we beene taken, as they were, in the stnrkwH of our iRuo- 
ranee? MUton, On Def. of Hunib. Reinonst. 

starless (star'les), a. [< star^ + -/ess.'] Hav- 
ing no stars visible, or no starlight: as, a stfir- 
less night. 

starlet (stllr'let), n. [< star'^ + 1. A 

small star. 

Nebulte may be comparatively near, though the starlets 
of which they are made up appear extremely minute. 

//. Spencer. 

d. A kind of small stariish. 

StarUgllt (star'lit), n. and a. [< star^ 4- lights.] 
I, n. 1. The light proceeding from the stars. 

Nor walk by moon 
Or glittering starlight without thee is sweet 

MUtan, V. L., iv. 6.50. 

Hence — 2. A faint or feeble light. 

Scripture only, and not any star-linhi of man’s reason. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ill. 11. 

II. a. Lighted by the stars, or by the stars 
only, 

A starlight evening, and n morning fair. 

Vryden, tr. of Vii’girs Georgies, 1. 648. 

starlike (Rtiir'lik), a. r< star^ + like^.] 1. 
Kesembling a star; stellated; radiated like a 
star: as, flowers. — 2. Bright; lustrous; 
shining: luminous: as, starlike eyes. 
starling^ (star'ling), n. [< ME. starling, ster- 
ling, sterlynge; < stare (< A8. siser), a stare, 
starling (see stare^), + 1. An oseine 

passerine bird, of the family Sturnidse and genus 
Sturnus, as S, vulgaris of Europe. The common 
starling or stare is one of the bestknown of British birds. 
It is inches long when adult ; black, of metallic luster, 
irldescing dark*green on some parts, and steebblno, pur- 
plish, or violet on others, and variegated nearly throimh* 
out with pale-buff or whitish tips of the feathers. The 



Cnmnion £urupe.in Starling {Sturnus Tu/x'>ifts) 

wings and tail are duller-black, the exposed parts of 
the feathers frosted or silvered, with velvety-black and 
buff edgings. The bill is yellowish, and the feet are red- 
dish. Immature, winter, and female birds are less lus- 
trous, and more variegated with the ochery- or tawny- 
hrown, and have the bill dark-colored. Starlings live much 
about buildings, and nest in holes of walls, crannies of 
rock, openings in hollow trees, etc. They are sociable and 
gregarious, Bomotlmes goiug in large flocks. They are 
often caged, readily tamed, and may lie taught to whistle 
tunes, and even to articulail^ words. The name starling is 
extended to all birds of the family Sturnidm, and some 
others of the sturnuid series; also, erroneously, to the 
American bii'ds of the family Jeteridfe. sometimes known 
collectively as American starlinf/s. The last belong to a 
different series, having only nine primaries, etc. The bird 
with w’hich the name is specially connected in this sense 
is Ageleemphceniceus, the coiiitnon marsh- blackbird, often 
called red-winged starling. The name of meadow-starliwj 
is often applied to Sturnella nmgm. Hee also cuts under 
Agelmnns and meadow-lark. 

Looking up, I saw ... a starling hung in a little cage. 
**1 can’t get out — I can't get out,” said the starling. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey (The Passport). 

2. One of a breed of domestic pigeons which 
in color resemble the starling. — 3. Same as 
rock-trout, 2.— Amerioan starllnss. See def. i.— 
Black starling, a melanistic variety of the common 
starling.— Cape starling or stare (Latham, 1788\ the 
black and white Indian starling of Edwards (1751), the 
contra from Bengal of Albin (1740), Stumopa^or contra : 
so called as en’oneously described from the Cape of 
Good Hope (as r^tuorneau du Cap de Bonne Espdrauoe 
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of Mann, ITM), bat toond eht^ . Ji.**.* StMll® (stto), ». ||< ME. AS. iteam, 


Inohei long; the ground-color of the plumage Is black, 
much glosM with greenish and bronse tints and varied 
with whit^ the bill and a bare space above the eyes are 
orange. — Chinese StarUng (Edwards, 1748)^ the so-called 
crested graokle (Latham, 1788), AemofkevM eristatellus 
of central and southern China, and also the Philippine 
island Luson (where it is supposed to have been Intro- 
duced). It is 10^ inches long ; the bill is yellow with 
rose-oolored base; the feet and eyes are orange ; the plu- 
mage Is glossy-black with various sheen, and also varied 
with white ; and the head is crested.— Oooksoomb-star- 
ling or -stare (Latham, 1788X a remarkable African and 
Arabian starling, JHlopnus earuneuiatus, having in the 
adult male the head mostly bare, with two erect caruncles 
or combs on the crown, and a pendent wattle on each side 
of the face ; the plumage is chiefly iaabelllne gray, with 
black wings and tail, the lonner varied with white.— Glos- 
sy starlugs, various birds, chiefly African, forming a 
subfamily l^mprotornithinai (or Juidinm) of the family 



C.l«»s.sy Starling {Spreo biioler). 

Stumidse, ns of the genera Lamprotomis, Lamprneoliiu, 
Spreo (or Notauges). Of the last-named there are several 
species, as 8. bie(dor of South Africa and S. ptdehra of 
West Africa. They ore mainly of extremely iridescent 
plumage.— Meadow-Starling. See def. i.— Bed-wing- 
ed starling. See def. 1.— Rose or rose-colored star- 
ling, a biraof the genus Pastor, as P. roseus, which used 
to be called rose, or carnation ouzel, rose-colored thrush, 
etc. See cut under pastor. — Silk Starling (Brown, 1776X 
or stare (Latham, 1788X the Chinese i^‘qp«ar serieam, 
8 inches long, the bill bright-red tipped with white, the feet 
orange, the eyes black, the plumage ashy-gray varied with 
black, white, green, brown, puiplish, etc.— Talking Star- 
ling, one of several different sturnoid birds of India, etc. ; 
ai^igious grackle ; a mlna. See mina2, Aeridotheres, and 
cut under Jktdahes. 

starling^ (star 'ling), w. [Also sterling; cf. 
8w. Dan. star, a pole, stake, prop; 8w. stora, 
prop up with sticks or polos, rs Dan. stmre, put 
com ou poles to tlry.] 1. In hydraul. engin., 
an incloHure like a coffer-dam, formed of piles 
driven closely together, before any work or 
structure as a protection against the wash of 
the waves, a supplementary structure of the same 
kind placed before a starling to resist ice is called a fore- 
starling. See cut under ice-apron. 

2. One of the piles used in forming such a 
breakwater. 

Starllng^t, n. An obsolete form of sterling^. 
starUt (stftr'lit), a. [< star^ + lit.] Lighted 
by stars: ns, a night, 
star-lizard (star'liz"ard), n. A lizard of the 
genus Stellio; a stellibn. 

See cut under Stellio. 
star-map (star'map), n. 

A projection of part or all 
of the heavens, showing 
the fixed stars as they 
appear from the earth. 
star-molding(star'mdF'r 
ding), n. In arch., a 
Norman molding orna- 
mented with rayed or 
pointed figures repre- 
senting stars, 
starmongert (star'- 

raung^g^r), n. An as- 
trologer: used contemp- 
tuously. B. Jomon, Ev- 
ery Man out of his Hu- 
mour, iii. 2. 

star-monthed ( star 

montht), a. Having a 
stellate or radiate arrangement of mouth-parts. 
— Star-moutked wormt. the Stronaylidse. 

Stam^ (stani), n. [Early mod. E. also dial. 
stern ; < ME. stern, sterne = MD. Sterne = MLG. 
Sterne, stern, LG. steern =s OHG. sterno, stern, 
MHG. Sterne, G. stern = Goth, stairm, a star: 
see star^.] A star. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Thar es na corrupcion, but cler ayre 
And the pianettes and Sterna ihonand. 

Bampds, Prick of Coiiscienoe, 1. 905. 
A royall ststm , . . rose or day 
Before vs on the Armament. 

York Plays, p. 127. 


stmn, a stare, starling: see sfare^.] The star- 
ling. [Prov. Eng.] 

staim^ (stam), n. A dialectal form of stem"^. 

Starna (stkr'n^). n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 1838), < It. 
starna, a kind of partridge.] Same as Perdix. 

Stamel (stkr'nel), n. [Also stamill; < starn^ 
+ dim. -el.] The starling. [Prov, Eng.] 

star-netting (stkr'net^ing), n. A kind of net- 
ting used for the filling or background of a 
design : it produces a pattern of four-pointed 
stars connected by their points. 

StamOBnadins (stUr-ne-na-di'ne), n.pl. [NL. 
(Coues, 1884), < Starneenas (-ad-) + A 

subfamily of Columhidse, represented by the 
genus Starneenas, grading toward gallinaceous 
birds in structure, habits, and general appear- 
ance*. the quail-doves. The feet are large and stout, 
with short and not completely insistent hallux ; the tarsi 
are long, entirely naked, and reticulated with hexagonal 
scales. There are oeeoa, but no oil-gland nor ambiens, the 
reverse of the case of Zenaidinse, the group of ground- 
doves with which the genus Starneenas has usually been 
associated. 

StarnOBnas (star-uo'nas), n. [NL. ^Bonaparte, 
1838), < Starna + Gr. olvag, a wild pigeon of the 
color of ripening grapes, < olvg, the vine, olvoi', 
wine.] A genus of West Indian and Floridian 
quail-doves, typical of the subfamily Starncena- 
dinse. The bill is short and stout ; the frontal feathers 
project in a point on the culmen; the wings are short, 
broad, rounded, and vaulted, with reduced first primary ; 
and the tail is short, broad, and nearly even. The only 
species is S. eyanoecphaUis, the blue-headed quail-dove, 
of olivaceous and purplish-red or chocolate shades, the 
throat black bordered with white, the crown rich-blue, 
and a white mark along the side of the head, meeting its 
fellow on the chin. It is about 11 inches long. 

starnose (star'noz), n. The star-nosed mole, 
Condylura cristata. 

star-nosed (stkr'nozd), a. Having a circlet of 
fleshy processes radiating from the end of the 
snout m the form of a star, as some moles : 
specifically noting Condylura cristata. See cut 
under Condylura. Also hutton-nosed. 

Star-of-Betnlehem (star'ov-beth'lo-em), n. 
1. A plant of the genus (hniihogaluml psxthc- 
ularly 0. umhellatuin: so called from its star- 
like flowers, which are pure-white within. This 
species is native from France and the Netherlands to the 
Caucasus ; it is common in gardens and often runs wild, 
in some parts of America too freely. In Talestino its 
bulbs are cooked and eaten, and they are thought by some 
to have been the ‘‘dove’s dung” of 2 Kings vi. 25. Some 
other species are desirable hardy garden-bnlbs, as 0. nu- 
tans and 0. Narbonense (0. ^ramidale), the latter 8 feet 
high with a pyramidal cluster. 0. caudatum, with long 
leaves drying like tails at the end, and with watery-looklng 
bulbs, is a species from the Cape of Good sometimes 



Stw-moldin^j, Romanesque.— 
Aunuy (Cbarente), France. 


called onion-lily, remarkably tenacious of life except in 
cold. It has a nower scape 2 or 3 feet high, and ooutfunes 
blooming a long time. 

2. One of a few plants of other genera, as 
Stellaria Holostea and Hypericum calycinum. 
[Prov. Eng.] Hee also Hypoxia and Gagea. [In 
the name of all these plants there is reference to 
the star of Mat. ii., which guided tho wise men 
to Bethlehem.] 

star-of-Jernsalemf (stftr'qv-je-rfi'sa-lem), n. 
The goat^s-beard, Tragopogon pratensis. Prior 
ascribes the name to the salsify, T. porrifoUm. 
Hee cut under salsify. 

Star-of-nigllt (stflr'ov-nit'), n. A large-flowered 
tree, Clusia rosea, "of tropical America. See 
Clusia. [West Indies.] 

Star-of-the-eartll (star'ov-the-^rth'), n. See 
Plantago. 

starost (star'ost), n. [< Pol. starosta (= Russ. 
starosta, a bailiff, steward), lit. elder, senior, 
< stary, old, = Russ, staro-, old.] 1, In Poland, 
a nobleman possessed of a castle or domain 
called a starosty. — 2. In Russia, the head man 
of a mir or commune, 

starosty (star'os-ti), n.; pi. starosties (-tiz). 
[< Pol. starostwo (= Russ, starostvo), < starosta, 
a starost: see starost,] In Poland, a name 
given to castles and domains conferred on no- 
• blemen for life by the crown, 
star-pagoda (star'pa-gd^dft), n. A variety of 
the pagoda, an Indian gold* coin, so called from 
its being marked with a star. 

Star-pejpper (star'pep^^r), n. ^00 pepper. 
Star-pife (stHr'pil), n. A thermopile wnose ele- 
ments are arranged in the form of a star, 
star-pine (stfir'plu), n. Same as cluster-pine 
(which see, under ptwei). 
star-proof (stftr'praf), a. impervious to the 
light of the stars. Milton, Arcades, 1. 89. 
starrf, n. An obsolete spelling of stare^. 
Star-readt (star 'red), n, [Eany mod. E. also 
star-rede; < star^ + readi^, ».] Knowledge of 
the stars; astronomy. [Rare.] 
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iBtJiDttin wiMurdi oldf 

Whkh in StOMtead were wont have beat Inalieht. 

Sptnur^ F. Q., v., ProL 

gtarred (stftrd), ». a, [< M£« sterred, atirrede 
(also aterned as D. geatartui, geaternd ss OH0. 
geaUmot, MHG. geatimet), starred; as atar^ -f 
•e^.] 1. Studded) decorated, or adorned with 
stars. — 2. Influenced by the stars: usually in 
composition : as, ill-atarred. 

My third comfort. 

Starred moat unluckily, la . . . 

Haled out to murder. W. T., iU. 2. 100. 

3. Cracked) with many rays proceeding from 
a central point: as, a atarred pane of glass; a 
atarred mirror. — 4. Marked or distinguished 
with a star or asterisk.— starred corals, the Cary- 

opkyUidm. 

star-reed (stttr^red)) n, [Tr. Sp. bejuco do la 
eaMla . ] A plant, J ristolodkia fragrantiaaima^ 
highly esteemed in Peru as a remedy against 
dysentery, malignant inflammatory fevers, etc. 

Starri^t (sthr'i-fi), r. t [< atar^ -f To 

mark with a star. Sylveater, tr. of Du Bartas’s 
Weeks, ii.. The Handy-Crafts. [Rare.] 
starriness (sthr'i-nes), n. The state of being 
starry. 

star-rowel (stftr'rou^el), n» See roweh 
star-ruby (star'rO^bi), n. A ruby exhibiting 
asterism, like the more common star-sapphire 
or asteria. 

starry (star 'i), a. [< MK. atorry, aterri; < atar'^ 
4* -yi.j 1. Abounding with stars; adorned 
with stars. 

But see ! where Daphne wond’ring mounts on high, 
Above the clouds, above the $tan^ sky ! 

Pope, Winter, 1. 70. 

2. Consisting of or proceeding from stars; stel- 
lar ; stellary : as, starry light ; starry flame. 

The starry influences. ScotL 

3. Shining like stars; resembling stars: as, 
starry eyes. — 4. Stellate or stelltform; radi- 
ate; having parts radiately arranged. — 5. Per- 
taining to or in some way associated with the 
stars. 

The starry Galileo, with hia woes. 

Byron, ('bilde Harold, iv. 54. 
Were ’t not much trouble to your starry employments, 

I a poor mortal would entreat your furtherance 

In a terreatrial business. Tomkis (?), Albumazar, 1. 5. 

Starry campion, a species of catch-fly, SUene steUata, 
found in the eastern U nited States. It has slender stem 
3 feet high, leaves partly in whorls (whence tlie name), 
and a loose panicle of white flowers with a bell-shaped ca- 
lyx and fringed petals.— Star^ bummer, a humming^ 
bird of the genus SteUula, as <87 calliope.-- Btaxry puff- 
ball. Same as earth-star.— Starry ray. Bee ray 2 . 
star-sapphire (stu,r'8af^''ir), n. Same Sk^aateri- 
ated sapphire (see sapphire) and asteria, 
Star-saidfirage (stilr'sak^si-fraj), n. A small 
saxifrage, iSaxifraga stellarisy found northward 
in both hemispheres, having white starry flow- 
ers. 

star-scaled (sthr'skald), a. Having stellate 
scales, as a fish: as, the star-scaled dolphins, 
fishes of the family Astrodermidas, 
star-shake (stfir'shak), n. See shalccy ??., 7. 
star-shell (stfir 'shell'), n, A thin metal case 
or shell loaded with luminous stars, fired from 
a or a specially constructed apparatus, 
and designed to burst in the air like a rocket: 
used in time of war to illuminate the enemy’s 
position. 

starshine (stfir'shin), n. The shine or light of 
stars: starlight. Tennyson, Oriana, 
star-shoot, cftar-shot (star'shbt, stfir'shot), n, 
A gelatinous substance often found in wot 
meadows, and formerly supposed to be the ex- 
tinquished residuum of a shooting-star. It is, 
however, of vegetable origin, being the com- 
mon nostoc. 

I have seen a good quantity of that Jelly that is some- 
times found on the ground, and by the vulgar called a 
etar-shoot, aa if it remained upon the extinction of a fall- 
ing star. Boyle, Works, I. 244.* 

star-slough (star'sluf), n. Same as star-shoot. 
star-spangled (stftr'spang^gld), a. Spotted or 
spanned with stars : as, tne star-spangled ban- 
ner, the national flag of the United States. 
ThoUj^frlendly Night, 

That wide o’er Heaven's star-spangled plain 
Holdeat thy awful reign. , „ , 

PoUsr, tr. of iEschylus (ed. 1779), II. 833. (JodreU.) 

The star-spangled banner, 0 long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of tlie brave ! 

F, S. Key, The Star-Spangled Banner. 

Star-spotted (star' spotted), a. Spotted or 
studded with stars, 

Btar-stone (stSr'ston), n. 1 . Same aa asteriated 
tfapphire (see sapphire) and asteria, — 2. A cut 
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and polished piece of the trank of a petrified 
tree-fern. See Paaroniua, 

(stfirt), V, [E. dial, also stert, start; < 
MB. atarten, sterteny atirteny atyrten (pret. atertCy 
atirtCy aturtCy stortCy sterty later atarty pp. atert, 
sUrt,y-atert)y prob. < AS. ^styrtan (not found) 
MD. D. atorten = MLG. storten = OHG. atur- 
zaUy MHG. G. atUrzeny fall, start, =s Sw. atdrta 
(Sw. dial, aly&rta, run wildly about) = Dan. 
atyrtCy cast down, ruin, fall dead; root unknown . 
The explanation given by Skeat, that the word 
meant orig. ‘turn tail,’ or ‘show the tail,’ hence 
turn over suddenly, < AS. steorty etc., a tail (see 
atart^)y is untenable. Hence startle.^ I. in- 
trans, 1. To move with a sudden involuntary 
jerk or twitch, as from a shock of surprise, 
fear, pain, or the like; give sudden involuntary 
expression to or indication of suiprise, pain, 
fright, or any sudden emotion, by a quick con- 
vulsive movement of the body: as, lie started 
at the sight. 

The Bcsouii priketh every gentii herte, 

And inakcth him out of hia alepe to 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. Igfl. 
He is now grown wondrous sad, weeps often too, 
Talks of his brother to himself, starts strangely. 

Fletcher, Mad Luver, v. 2. 

With trial Are touch me his finger-end; 

. . . but if he afarf. 

It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 5. 90. 

2. To make a sudden or unexpected change of 
place or position; rise abruptly or quickly; 
spring ; leap, dart, or rush with sudden quick- 
ness : as, to atari aside, backward, forward, out, 
or up ; to start from one’s seat. 

Up stirte tho pardoner and that anon. 

Chaucer, ITol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 163. 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their splieres. 

Shak,, Hamlet, 1. 5. 17. 
The Captain started up suddenly, his Hair standing at 
an End. Howell, Letters, 1. iv. 28. 

3. To set out; begin or enter upon action, 
course, career, or pursuit, as a journey or a 
race. 

At once they start, advancing in a line. 

Dryden, A<lneld, v. 183. 
All being ready, we started in a caique very early in 
the morning. Jl. Curzort, Monast. in the Levant, p. 

4t. To run ; escape; get away. 

Ac thre thyiiges ther beoth that doth a man to sterte 
Out of his owene hous as holy writ showeth. 

Piers Plowman (C), xx. 297. 
When I have them, 

I’ll place those guards uiioti them, that they start not. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, it. 6. 

5. To lose hold ; give way ; swerve aside ; be dis- 
located or moved from an intended position or 
direction; spring; as, the shifi’s timbers 

The best bow may start, 

And the hand vary. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, ii. 2. 

6. To fall off or out ; loosen and come away, 
as the baleen of a dead whale through decom- 
position, or hair from a soured pelt — To start 
alter, to aet out in pursuit of.— To start against, to 
become engaged In opposition to ; oppose.— To start in, 
to begin. [Colloq., IJ. «.]— To Start out. (a) To set forth, 
as on a Journey or enterprise. (6) To begin ; set out: as, 
he siarted out to be a lawyer.— To start up. (ff) To rise 
suddenly, aa from a seat or couch ; come suddenly into 
notice or importance. 

The mind very often sets itself on work in search of 
some hidden idea, . . . though sometimes too they start 
up in our minds of their own accord. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. x. 7. 

(6) To begin operation or business : as, the factory will 
start, up to-morrow. [U<dloq.] 

n. tram. 1. To rouse suddenly into action, 
motion, or flight, as a beast from its lair, a 
hare or rabbit from its form, or a bird from its 
nest ; cause to come suddenly into view, action, 
play, flight, or the like; as, to start game; to 
start the detectives. 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Coesar. 

Shak., J. C., I. 2. 147. 

She had aimed ... at Philip, but had started quite other 
gdjne. d- Uawthorne, Dust, p. 168. 

2. To originate; begin; set in motion; set 
going; give the first or a new impulse to: as, 
start a fire ; to start a newspaper, a school, 
or a new business; to start a controversy. 

Oneof on r society of the Trumpet . . . started last night 
a notion which 1 thought had reason in it. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 202. 

Kindly conversation c.ould not bo sustained between us, 
because whatever topic I started immediately received 
from her a turn at once coarse and trite, perverse and 
imbecile. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxvii. 

In 1798, Canning and his friends started, as a weekly pa- 
ner the “Antl-Jacobin," which had a brilliant career of 
eight months. U. Morlsy, English Writers, etc., 1. 110. 
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8, To cause to set out, or to provide the meass 
or take the steps necessary to enable (one) to 
set out or embark, as on an errand, a journey, 
enterprise, career, etc.: as, to start one’s son 
in business ; to start a party on an expedition. 
— 4. To loosen, or cause to loosen or lose hold; 
cause to move from its place: as, to start a 
plank; to start a tooth; to start an anchor,— 5. 
To set flowing, as liquor from a cask; pour 
out: as, to start wine into another cask. — 6. 
To alarm; disturb suddenly; startle. 

You boggle shrewdly, eveiy feather starts you. 

Shak., All’s Well, v. 8. 232. 
The queen, being a little started hcreat, said, “ k inoi 
femme et parler alnsl ? ” “To me a woman and say so? ” 
Lord Herbert qf Cherbury, Life (ed. Howells), p. 182. 

ToBtartabutt. See5uffs.— Tostartatackorasbeet, 
to slack it off a little.— To Start a vessel ftom tbe 
stump, to begin to build a vessel ; build an entirely new 
veasel, as distinguished from repairing an old one ; hence, 
to furnish or outfit a veasel completely, 
starts (stUrt), w. [< ME, stert; < starts, r.] 1. 
A sudden involuntary spring, jerk, or twitch, 
such as may be caused by sudden surprise, 
fear, pain, or other emotion. 

The fright awaken’d Arclte with a start. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 555. 

Tho exaggerated start it gives us to have an insect un- 
expectedly pass over our skin nr a cat noiselessly conic 
and sniftle anout our hand. W. James, Mind, XII. 189. 

2. A Spring or recoil, as of an elastic body ; 
spring; jerk. 

In strings, the more they are wound up and strained, 
and thereby give a more quick start back, the more treble 
is the sound. Bacon, Nat. Hist., f 179. 

3. A sudden burst or gleam; a sally; a flash. 

'J'o check the starts and sallies of the soul. 

Addison, Cato, i. 4. 

A certain gravity . . . much above tlie little gratiflea- 
tiun received from starts of hunioiir and fancy. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 82. 

4. A sudden bound or stroke of action; a brief, 
impulsive, intermittent, or spasmodic effort 
or movement ; spasm : as, to work by fits and 
starts. 

For she did speak in starts distractedly. 

Shak., T. N., ii. 2. 22. 

All men have wandering impulses, fits and starts of gen- 
erosity. Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 286. 

5. A sudden voluntary movement; a dash; a 
rush ; a run. 

When I commend you, you hug me for that truth ; when 
I speak your faults, you make a start, and fly tho hearing. 

Beau, ami FI., King and No King, i. 1. 

“ aiuill I go for the police’/”’ inquired Miss Jenny, with 
a nimble start toward the door. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, Iv. 8. 

6. A starting or setting out in some course, 
action, enterprise, or the like ; beginning ; out- 
set; departure. 

You stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 1. 28. 
In the progress of social evolution new starts or varia- 
tions occur. Maudsley, Body and Will, p. 150. 

7. Lead or advantage in starting or setting out, 
as in a race or contest; advantage in the be- 
ginning or first stage of something: as, to have 
tho start in*a competition for a prize. — 8. Im- 
pulse, impetus, or first movemout in some di- 
rection or course; send-off: us, to get a good 
start in life. 

How much I had to do to calm his rage ! 

Now fear I this will give it start again. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 194. 
Who can but magnify fin cndeavourH of Aristotle, and 
tho noble start which learning had under him? 

Sir T. Browne, Clirist. Mor., it 6. 

9. A part that has started ; a loosened or broken 
part; a break or opening. 

ThereLundcr a ship’s keel J, instead of a start, as they call 
an opening in tho copper, I found something aticking in 
the hull. St. Nicholas, XVII. 686. 

lOf. Distance. 

Being a great start from Athens to England. 

Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 22.3. 

At a Btartt, at a bound; in an Instant. 

At a stert he was betwix hem two. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 847. 

To get or have the start, to be beforehand (with); gain 
the lead or advantage; get ahead : generally with qf. 

It doth amaze mo 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
8o get the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone. Shak., J. C., 1. 2. 130. 

start- (start), n. [Early mod. E. also stert; < 
ME. start, stert, stirt, sfrort, < AS. steort = 
OFries. stert, stirt = MD. ateert, D. staart ss 
MLG. LG. stert, steert, staart, ateerd s= MHG. 
G. aterz s= Icel. stertr s= Sw. Dan. stjert, tail; 



start 

root unknown j some derive it from the root of 
starts y in the sense ‘iiroject’ or Hum’; others 
compare (^r. ardpHvy^^ M(Jr. a point, tine, 

tag of hair, etc.] If. A tail ; the tail of an ani- 
mal: thus,re(l9^ar< is literally redfa*7. — 2. Some- 
thing resembling a tail; a handle: as, a plow- 
start (or plow-tail). — 3. The sharp point of a 
young stag’s horn. E, Phillips (under broach). 
~4. In mining, the beam or lever to which the 
horse is attached in a horse-whim or gin. 
[North. Eng.] — 5. In an overshot water-wheel, 
one of the partitions which determine tlio form 
of the bucket. E, H. Knight. — Gf. A stalk, as 
of an ^ple. Palsgrave. 

Startaii (starHal), w. A sailors’ name for the 
tropic-bird. See cut under Phaethon. 

They also call It by tlie name of atar-taU, on account of 
the long projecting tail feathers. 

J. G. Wood, Illust. Nat. Hist., II. 766. 

starter (stftr'ter), n. [< starts + -er^.] One 

who or tliat which starts, (a) One who shrinks 
from his purpose; one who suddenly brings forward a 
question or an objection, (b) One who takes to flight or 
runs away ; a runaway. 

Nay, nay, you need not bolt and lock so fast; 

She is no starter. 

Beywood, If you Know not Me (Works, ed. Pearson, 1. 218). 

One who sets out on a journey, a pursuit, a race, or the 

We are early starters in the dawn, even when we have 
the luck to have good bods to sleep in. 

Scott, Rob Roy, xxxv. 

id) One who or that which sets persons or things in motion, 
as a }>er8on who gives the signal for a race, or for the start- 
ing of a coach, car, boat, or other conveyance, or a lever 
or rod for setting an engine or a machine In motion. 

There is one starter, . . . who, either by word or by pis- 
tol-report, starts each race. The Century, XL. 205. 

(el A dog that starts game ; a springer; a cocker.— Bung 
•tarter. Boc tyung^starter. 

Startful (BtiirtHiil), a. [< starP + Apt 

to start ; easily startled or frightenecl; skittisn. 
[Bare.] 

Bay, virgin, where dost thou delight to dwell? 

with maids of honour, startfvl virgin ? tell. 

Wolcot (P. Pindar), Ode to AflfectaUon. 

startftllneSB (start'ftil-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being startful, or easily startled. 
[Rare.] 

siar-tmstle (star'thisH), n. A low spreading 
weed, Ventaurea Calcitrapa, with small heads of 
pumle flowers, the involucral bracts ending in 
stiff spines, the leaves also spiny: in one form 
called mouse-thorn . According to Prior the name (by 
him applied to C. solsiUialis, a more erect plant with yel- 
low flowers, sometimes named yellow slar-thisUe) arises 
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The Upper P.'irt of the S^in with the Heads of Star thistle 
{Cent a urea Caiettra/a). 
a, one of the involucral sctiles. 

from the reaemhlanco of the spiny involucre to the weapon 
called a morniay-slar. Both of these plants are sparingly 
naturalized in the United States, the former on the east- 
ern, the latter on the western coast. The name is extended 
to the genus, of which one species, C, Cyanus, is the blue- 
bottle or corn -flower (the Kornbluvie of the Germans, with 
I whom it has patriotic associations), another is the blessed 
thistle (see thistle), and others are called centaury, knap- 
weed, and sultan. Hoc these names and CerUaurea. 

Starthroat (stlir'throt), n. A humming-bird 
of the genus Heliomasler, having the throat 
spangled with the scales of the gorget, like 
many other hummers. 

Starting-bar (starHing-bar), 11 . A hand-lever 
for moving the valves in starting a steam- 
engine. 

starting-bolt (star'ting-bolt), n. A rod or bolt 
used to drive out another; a drift-bolt. E. H. 
Knight. 
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starting-engine (starHing-en^jin), «. A small 
low-pressure engine sometimes connected with 
a large marine engine, and used to start it. 
Sometimes called starting steam-cylinder, 
startin^-holet (sthr'ting-hol), n, [Early mod. 
E. sterttng-hole; < starting 4* hole^,"] A loophole ; 
evasion; subterfuge; dodge; refuge. 

Home, which seke for stertimt-holeB to malntelne their 
vices, will objecte. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, il 9. 

What trick, what device, what starting-hole, canst thou 
now find out to hide thee from this open and apparent 
shame? . Si^., 1 lien. IV., ii. 4. 2jSK). 

startingly (sthr'ting-li), adv. By fits and starts ; 
impetuously; interaperately. Shak.y Othello, 
iii. 4. 79. 

starting-place (star'tlng-plas), n. A place at 
which a start or beginning is made; a place 
from which one starts or sets out. 

Asham’d. when I have ended well my race, 

To bo lea back to my first starting-place. 

Sir J. Denham, Old Age, i. 

starting-point (starHing-point), n. The point 
from which any one or anything starts ; point 
of departure. 

starting-post (star' ting-post), n. The point or 
line, maAed out by a post or otherwise, from 
which competitors start in a race or contest, 
starting-valve (stiir'ting-valv), n. A small 
valve sometimes introduced for moving the 
main valves of a steam-engine in starting it. 
starting-wheel (star'ting-hwel), n. A wheel 
which actuates the valves that start an engine, 
startish (star'tish), a. [< starP + -isIP.'] Apt 
to start ; .skittish ; shy : said of horses. [Col- 
loq.] 

startle (stilr'tl), v . ; pret. and pp. startled, ppr. 
startling. [< ME. startlen, stertlen, steriyllen; 
freq. oi starP.} I. intrans. 1. To start; mani- 
fest fear, alarm, surprise, pain, or similar emo- 
tion by a sudden involuntary start. 

At first she startles, then she stands amaz’d ; 

At last with terrar she from thence doth fly. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, Int 
She changed colour and startled at everything she heard. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 8. 

2. To wince ; shrink. 

Physic, or mathematics, . . . 

She will endure, and never startle. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 1. 

3. To move suddenly, as if surprised or fright- 
ened. 

Stertlina from hir traunoe, 

I wil reuenge (quoth she). 

Gascoigne, Complaint of Philomone. 
If a dead leaf startle behind me, 

I think ’tis your garment’s hem. 

Lowell, 'Phe Broken Tryst. 

4. To take to flight, as in panic ; stampede, as 
cattle. 

And the heerd starteled, and ran hedlyng into the see. 

Tyndale, Mark v. 13. 

6. To take departure; depart; set out. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

A gret stertling he mycht haiff seyne 

Off Bchippys. Barbour, Bruce, iii. 170. 

Or by Madrid ho takes the route, . . . 

Or down Italian vista startles. 

Burns, The Twa Dogs. 

II. trans. 1, To cause to start; excite by 
sudden surprise, alarm, apprehension, or other 
emotion; scare; shock. 

I confess I have perused them all, and can discover 
nothing that may startle a discreet belief. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 21. 
Like the inhabitants of a city who have been just 
startled by some strange and alarming news. 

ScoU, Kenilworth, xl. 

2. To rouse suddenly ; cause to start, as from 
a place of concealment or from a state of re- 
pose or security. 

Let me thy vigils keep 

’Mongst boughs pavilioned, where the doer’s swift leap 
Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell. 

Heals, Sonnets, iv. 

The garrison, startled from sleep, found the enemy al- 
ready masters of the towers. Irving, Granada, p. 81. 

startle (star'tl), n. [< startle, v.] A sudden 
movement or sliock caused by surprise, alarm, 
or appreheusiou of danger; a start. 

After having recovered from my first startle, I was very 
well pleased with the accident Spectator. 

startler (sturt'l^r), n. f < startle + -erl.] 1 . One 
who or that which starts or is startled. [Bare. ] 
When, dazzled by the eastern glow, 

Such startler cast his glance below, 

And saw unmeasured depth around. 

SooU, L. of the L., il 31. 
2. That wliifeh startles: as, that was a startler, 
[Colloq.] 

startling (stttrt'ling), p, a, [ppr. of startle, v.] 
1 . That startles or that excites sudden surprise, 
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apprehension, fear, or like emotion ; that rouseii 
or suddenly and forcibly attracts attention : as, 
startling news ; a startling disoovery. 

It was startling to hear all at onoe the sound of voices 
singing a solemn hymn. 

B, Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 42. 

2t. Easily startled or alarmed; skittish ; shying. 

Ther was also the lorde of the white tour, that was a 
noble knyght and an hardy, with vlj hundred knyghtes 
vpon startelinge stedes. Merlin (S. E. T. B.X it. 267. 

The Tyranny of Prelates under the name of Bishops have 
made our eares tender and startling. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

startlingly (sts.rt'ling-li), ado. In a startling 
manner; surprisingly. 

But who could this bo, to whom mere human sympathy 
was BO startlingly sweet? Curtis, True and I, p. 165. 

startlish (start'lish), a. [< startle + -isJP,] 
Apt to start; skittish. [Colloq.] 

star-trap (star 'trap), n. A trap-door on the 
stage of a theater for the disappearance of 
gymnastic characters, it consists of five or more 
jointed pieces which part when pressure is applied to the 
center. 

Start-up^f (start 'up), a. and n. [< start up : see 
starP, V.] I, a. Upstart. 

Two junior start-up societies. Swift, Tale of a Tub, i. 

Whoever weds Isabella, it shall not be Father Falcona- 
ra’s start-up sou. Walpole, Castle of Otranto, iv. 

n. ». One who comes suddenly into notice ; 
an upstart. 

That young start-up hath all the glory of my overthrow. 

Shak., Much Ado, i. 3. 69. 

startup'^t (start'up), n. [Usually in pi. start- 
ups, also sometimes startofes; origin uncer- 
tain.] A half-boot or buskin, described in the 
sixteenth century as laced above the ankle. 

Ouestres fgalters], startups; high shooes, or gamashes for 
oountrey folks. Cotgrave. 

Her neat fit startups of green Velvet bee, 

Flourisht with silver ; and beneath the knee, 

Moon- like, indented ; butt’ned down the side 
With Orient Pearls as big as Filberd’s pride. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Decay. 

A stupid lout ... in a grey jerkin, with his head bare, 
his hose about his heels, and huge startups upon bis feet. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xxiv. 

starvation (sthr-v&'shou), n. [< starve + -ation. 
The word is noted as one of the first {flirtation 
being another) to be formed directly from a 
native E. verb with the L. term, -ation. It was 
first used or brought into notice by Henry 
Bundas, first Viscount Melville (hence called 
‘‘Starvation Dundas”), in a speech on Ameri- 
can affairs, in 1775.] The state of starving or 
being starved ; extreme suffering from cold or 
hunger; hence, deprivation of any element es- 
sential to nutrition or the proper discharge of 
the bodily functions: often used figuratively of 
mental or spiritual needs. 

Starvation Dun das, whose pious policy suggested that 
the devil of rebellion could be expelled only by fasting. 

Walpole, To Rev. W. Mason, April 26, 1781. 

Starvation was an epithet applied to Mr. Dundas, the 
word being, for the first time, introduced into our lan- 
guage by him, in a speech, in 1775, in an American debate, 
and thenceforward became a nickname : . . . “I shall not 
wait for the advent of starvation from Edinburgh to settle 
my judgment.” Mitford, in Walpole’s Letters (ed. Cuii- 
fningnam), VIII. 30, note. 

Whether an animal be herbivorous or carnivorous, it be- 
gins to starve from the moment its vital food-stuifs con- 
sist of pure amyloids, or fats, or any mixture of them. It 
suffers from what m^ be celled nitrogen starvation, 

auoUey and Youmans, Physiol., § 170. 

starve (starv), v. ; pret. and pp. starred, ppr. 
starving, [Early mod. E. also sterve; < ME. 
sterven, steorven (pret. starf, sferf, pp. starven, 
siorven, i-storve, y-storve), < AS. hteorfan (pret. 
stearf, pi. sturfon, pp. storfen), die, = 08. 
sUrhhan = OFries. sterva = D. sten^en = MLG. 
sterven, LO. starven, sterven = OHG. s ter ban, 
MUG. G. sterben, die; not found in Goth, or 
Scand., except as in the derived loel. starf, 
trouble, labor, toil, work, starja, toil, work, 
stiarfl, epilepsy (= AS. steorfa, E. dial, starf, a 
plague), whicn indicate that the verb orig. 
meant ‘labor, be in trouble’ ; cf. Gr. oi Kapdvng, 
the dead, lit. ‘ those who have labored,’ < Kdgveiv, 
labor, toil.] I. intrans. If. To die ; perish. 

She star/ tor wo neigh whan she wente. 

Chaucer, I'roilus, iv. 1419. 

He starf in grete age disherited, as the story witnesseth. 

Merlin (E. E. T. Hi. 401. 

Specifically — 2. To perish from lack of food or 
nourishment; die of hunger; also, to suffer from 
lack of food ; pine with hunger ; famish ; suffer 
extreme poverty. 

Starves in the midst of nature's bounty curst, 

And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirst. 

Addison, Letter from Italy. 
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3 . To perish with cold; die from cold or ex- 
posure; suffer from cold. [Now chieffy Eng.] 

Starving with cold as well m hunger. 

Irving. {Imp, Diet.) 

4. To suffer for lack of anything that is need- 
ed or muoh desired ; suffer mental or spiiitual 
want; pine. 

Though our soulee doe iterve 
For want of knowledge, wo'doe little care. 

Times^ Whitae (£. E. T. S.), p. 15. 

I . . . starve tor a merry look. «SAaA:., C. of E., it. 1. 88. 

n. tram. 1. To cause to perish with hun- 
ger; afflict or distress with hunger; famish; 
hence, to kill, subdue, or* bring to terms by 
withholding food or by the cutting off of sup- 
plies: as, to starve a garrison into surrender. 

Whilst I have meat and drink, love cannot starve me. 

F'teteAer, Wildgoose Chase, i. 3. 

2. To cause to perish with cold ; distress or 
affect severely with cold; benumb utterly; 
chill. [Now chiefly Eng.] 

Alle the mete ho saves at on bare worde, 

The potage fyrst wfth brede y-ooruyn, 

Couei^s horn agayn lest they ben staruyn. 

Bahees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 324. 

That kiss is comfortless 
As frozen water to a starved snake. 

Shak., Tit. And., III. 1. 2.52. 
From beds of raging fire to starve In ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth. Milton, P. L., ii. 600. 

What a sad lire we have got, and I dare say you are both 
starved with cold. Jane Austen, klanstleld Park, xxxviii. 

3. To cause to perish through lack of any 
kind; deprive of life, vigor, or force through 
want; exhaust; stunt. 

If the words be but becoming and signifying, and the 
sonse gentle, there is juice ; but, where tliat wanteth, the 
language is thin, flagging, poor, starved. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

The powers of their minds are starved by disuse. Locke. 

Starved rat, a pika, Lagomys prineeps. See cony, 4, and 
cut under Lagomys. [Local, U. 8.] 

Starve-acre (starv'a^k^r), n. [< starve + obj. 
ffm*.] One of the crowfoots, Eanunculus arven- 
sis: so called as impoverishing the soil or indi- 
cating a poor one. Britten and Holland, Eng. 
Plant Names. [Prov. Eng.] 
starred (starvd), p. a. In her., stripped of its 
leaves; without leaves or blossoms: noting a 
branch of a tree used as a bearing, 
starveling (sthrv'ling), w. and a. [Formerly 
n\A 0 8tarming; < starve + -/iw/yi.] 1. n. A starv- 
ing or starved person; an animal or a plant 
that is made thni or lean and weak through 
want of nourishment. 


Such a meagre troop, such thin-chapp'd starvelings, 
Their barking stomachs hardly could refrain 
From swallowing up the foe ere they liad slain him. 

liandolph, Jealous lx)verB, iii. 4. 

n. a. Starving (from hunger or cold); hun- 
gry; lean ; pining with want. 

Sending hoards of souls starring to Hell, while they 
feast and riot upon the labours of hireling Curats. 

Milton, Apology for Smoctymnuus. 


starvent. An obsolete past participle of statre. 
Daniel (ArbeFs Eng. Gfarner, I. 587). 

Starver (star' v6r), n. One who starves or causes 
starvation. J. S. Mill, On Liberty, iii. 
starward (sthr'wftrd), adv. [< stari + .ward.'] 
To or toward the stars. Carlyle, Sartor Kesar- 
tns, ii. 6. 

starward (sthr'wftrd), a. [< starward, adv.] 
Pointing or reaching to the stars. Blackie, 
Lays of Highlands, etc., p. 92. {Encyc. Diet.) 


[Hare.] 

VhjB 


A spur-wheel the 


Star-wheel (star'hwel), w. 
teeth of which are V-shaped, 
with an angle of 60®. such 
wheels are now little used, except 
(a) in the winding-mechanism of 
the cloth-beams in some kinds of 
looms, where their teeth are en- 
gaged by clicks ; (5) for some other 
special purposes, as in modifica- 
tions of the Geneva movement, 
ytc. • and (c) In olock-motions, the 
teeth of the star- wheel engaging 
with a pin on the hour- wheel, by 
which the star- wheel is Intermit- 
tontly turned along one tooth for every revolution of the 
liour-wheel ; this movement is used in repeatliig-clocks, 
iind also In registering-mechanism, adding-machines, etc. 
' “Star-Wheel and Jumper, in hardl., an arrangement of 
a star-wheel In relation with a pin on the minute-wheel, 
uy which the snail is caused to move in an intermittent 
wanner, or by Jumps. 

Star-worm (stftr'w^rm), n. A gephyrean worm ; 
any one of the dephyrea. 
starwort (stilr'w6rt), w. [<«fari+ worD.] 1. 
Any plant of the genus Stellaria, the species of 
which have white starry flowers; ehickweed. 


Star-wheel. 

a, drop ; S, pawl : t, disk ; 
li, star-wheel. 


See cut roideT Stellaria.— ^2. Any species of the 
genus Aster, the name alluding to the stellate 
rays of the heads. Specifically, in England A. Tripo^ 
hum, the sei^starwort, a salt-marrti species. The Italian 
starwort is A. of central and southern Europe. 

3. The genus Callitriche, more properly water- 
starwort. Also star-grass, — Drooping starwort, 
the blazing-star, Chammirium Caro^inianum. — 
Starwort, the colic-root; Aletris farinosa. It is tonic, 
and in larger doses narcotic, emetic, and cathartic. — Yel- 
low Starwort, the elecampane, 
stasidion (sta-sid'i-on), 71. ; pi. stasidia (-a). [< 
MGhr. araaiSiov, a stall, dim. of arnatg., a stand- 
ing-place.] In the Gr. Ch., a stall in a church, 
as of a patriarch, hegumen, or monk. Origi- 
nally the stasidia seem*to have been places for 
standing only (whence the name), 
stasimon (stas'i-mon), w.; pi. stasimn (-ma). 
[< Gr. ardoLfiov (see def.), < ardaig, a standing, 
station.] In anc. Gr. lit, any song of the chorus 
in a drama after the parodos. The parabasls of a 
comedy is not, however, called a stasimon. Some authori- 
ties limit the use of the term to tragedy. The name is de- 
rived not, as stated by scholiasts, from the chorus’s stand- 
ing still during a stasimon (which cannot have been the 
case), but from the fact that it was sutig after they had 
taken their station in the orchestra. 


stasimorpliy (sta'si-mdr-fi), 71. [< Gr. ardafc, 
standing, + yofspi/, form.] Deviation of form 
arising from arrest of growth. Cooke, Manual, 
stasis (sta'sis), 71. [NL., < Gr. oTaatc, a stand- 
ing, a stoppage, < ioTavai,m\d. and pass, larnatiai, 
stand: see d.] 1. In a stopping of 

the blood in some part of the circulation, as in 
a part of an inflamed area. — 2. PI. staseis or 
Stases. In the Gr. Ch., one of the sections 
(regularly three) of a cathisma, or portion of 
the psalter. At the end of each stasis Gloria Patri and 
AUeluia are said. I’he name probably comes from the 
pause (<rTa<rt?) ill the psalmody so made. A stasis usually 
contains two or tliree psalms. See cat-hisma (a). 
Stassfnrtite (stas'fert-it), 71. [< Stassfurt (see 

def.) 4- -ite'^.] A massive variefy of boracite, 
found at Htassfui’t in Prussia. It resembles in 
appearance a fine-grained white marble, 
stai. An abbreviation of statute or statutes : as, 
Iter. Stat (Hevised Htatutes). 
statable (sta'ta-bl), a. [< state + -able.] (Ca- 
pable of being* stated or expressed, 
statal (sta'tal), a. [< .s/ate 4- -at] Of, per- 
taining to, of considered in relation to a particu- 
lar State ; state, as distinguished from itational. 
[Rare, U. S.] 

statant (sta'tant), a, [< heral- 
dic F. stataiit, equiv. to OF. 
estant, standing, < L. *8ta7i{t-)s, 
ppr. of stare, stand: see sta7id.] 

In her., standing still with all 
four feet on the ground.— sta- 
tant afflront^. Bee dt gaze {b), under 
gaze. 

statarian (sta-ta'ri-an), a. [< 

L. statarius, stationary, steady {status, stand- 
ing), Steady; well-disciplined. [Kan*.] 



I.ion blaUiit g.-ir- 
d.uit. 


A detachment of your statarian soldiers. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, II. ii. 23. 


Statarianly (sta-ta'ri-au-li), adv. [< slalariun 
+ -ly*^.] In a statarian manner. [Rare.] 

My statarianly disciplined battalion. 

A, Tucker, Light of Nature, II ii. 23. 


Statary (sta'ta-ri), a. f< L. shrtarius. station- 
ary, steady, < stare, stand.] Stated ; fixt'd ; set- 
tled. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 2.*I. 
state (stat), 71 . and a. [< ME. skit, stoat, state, 
condition, existence, also estat, < OF. esfut. esta, 
Y..6tat=i Sp. Pg. estado = It. siato = MI), staet, 
D. staat = MLG. slat = G. stoat = Sw. Dan. 
stat, state, the state, < L. status {statu-), man- 
ner of standing, attitude, ])osition, carriage, 
manner, dress, apparel; also a position, place; 
situation, condition, circumstances, position 
in society, rank; ,*ondition of society, public 
order, public affairs, the commonwealth, the 
state, government, constitution, etc.; in ML. in 
numerous other uses; < stare (pp. status, used 
only as pp. of thi* transitive form sistvre), stand : 
see stand. Tlie noiin is in part (def. 15) appar. 
from the verb. Doublet of eskite, status.] I. «. 

1. Mode or form of existence; position; pos- 
ture; situation; condition: as, the of one’s 
health ; the stak- of the roads ; a state of un- 
certainty or of excitement; the present unsat- 
isfactory state of affairs. 

Nor shall he smile at thee In secret thought, 

Nor laugh with his companions at thy state. 

^ Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1066. 


O see bow fickle is their state 
That doe on fates depend ! 

The Legend of King Arthur (Child's Ballads, I. 64). 

Keep the slate of the question in your eye. Boyle. 


The solitade of such a mind is its sUxte of highest en- 
joyment. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 20. 

The present conscious state, when I say *‘1 feel tired,*’ 
is not the direct state of tire; when I say “1 feel angry,'* 
it is not the direct state of anger. 

W. James, Prln. of Psychol., I. 190. 

2. Political or social position or status; sta- 
tion ; standing in the world or the community ; 
rank; condition; quality. 

These Italian bookes are made English, to bryng mis- 
chief enough openly and boldly to all states, greate and 
meane, yong and old, euery where. 

Ascham, The Schulemaster, p. 81. 
A train which well beseem'd his slate, 

But all unarm’d, around him wait. 

Scott, Marniion, iv. 7. 

3. A class or order: same as estate, 9. 

We hold that God's clergy are a state which hath been, 
and will be as long as there Is a Church upon earth, ne- 
cessary by the plain word of God himself. 

Hooker, Eedes. Polity, Hi. 11. 

4. Style of living; mode of life; especially, 
the dignity and pomp befitting a person of high 
degree or large wealth. 

Do you know, sir, 

What state she carries? what great obedience 
Waits at her beck continually ? 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 

6. Stateliness; dignity. 

The Abbess, seeing strife was vain, 

Assumed her wonted stole again— 

For much of state she had. 

Scott, Mann ion, v. 81. 

6t. A person of high rank ; a noble ; a person- 
age of distinction. 

The twelve Peeros or States of the Kiiigdomo of France. 
1660. Hexham. 

Quoted In Babees Book (K E. T. 8.), Index, p. 120. 
« First you shall see the men in order set, 

States and their Pawns. 

Middleton, Game at Chess, Prol. 

7f. A seat of dignity; a dais; a chair of state, 
nsnally on a raised platform, with or without a 
canopy; also, this canopy itself. 

The state . . . was placed in the upper end of the hall. 

B. Jonson, Mask, of Blackness. 
It is your seat ; which, with a general suffrage, 

(Offering Timoleoii the state. 
As to the supremo magistrate, Sicily tenders. 

Massinger, Bondman, 1. 3. 
The Queene Consort sat under a stale on a black foot- 
cloth, to entertain the circle. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 6, 1686. 

8f. The cri.sis, or culminating point, as of a dis- 
ease ; that ]>oint in the growth or course of a 
thing at which decline begins. 

Tumours have their several degrees and times ; as be- 
giiiniug, augment, state, and declination. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

9. Continuance of existence ; stability. 

By a man of understanding and knowledge the state 
thereof [of a landj shall be prolonged. Prov. xxviii. 2. 

lOf. Estate; income; possession. 

I Judge them, first, to have their stales confiscate. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 8. 

11. The whole i)eople of one body politic ; the 
commonwealth: usually with the definite ar- 
ticle; in a particular seuse, a civil and self- 
governing community ; a commonwealth. 

In Aleppo once, 

Where a malignant and a turban’d I’urk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 364. 
A Stale is a community of persons living within certain 
limits of territory, under a pennnnent organization, which 
aims to secure the prevalence of justice by self-imposed 
law. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 36. 

12. The power wielded by the government of 
a country; tlie civil power, olten as contrasted 
with the ecclesiastical; as, the union of church 
and state. — 13. One of the commonwealths or 
bodies politic which together make up a federal 
republic, wliich stainl in certain specified rela- 
tions wdth the central or national government, 
and as reganls internal affairs are more or less 
iudependeu t. in tliis sense the word state is used chief- 
ly with reference to the several States (generally cap.) of 
the Americnn Union, the United States of America. The 
relations between the individual states and the national or 
central government of Mexico, Brazil, and vniious other 
republics of tlie American continent are forme<I more or 
less closely on the model of the United States, ('iirrent 
designations or ei>ithets of the States of the American 
Union are the following: Badger State, Wisconsin; Bay 
State, Massachusetts; Bayou State, Mississippi ; Bear State, 
Arkansas, C^alifornia, Kentucky ; Big-bend State, Tennes- 
see ; Blue-hen State, Delaware ; Blue-law State, ('onnecti- 
cut; Buckeye State, Ohio; Bullion State, Missouri; Oon- 
tennial State, Colorado; Corn-cracker State, Kentucky; 
Cracker .State, Georgia; Oeole State, Louisiana; Dark and 
Bloody Ground, Kentucky; Diamond State, Delaware; Em- 
pire State, New York ; Empire State of the South, Georgia ; 
Excelsior StatCjNew York ; Freestone State, Connecticut ; 
Garden State, Kansas; Golden State, California; Gopher* 
State, Minnesota; Granite State, New Hampshire ; Green 
Mountain State, Vermont ; Gulf State, Florida ; Hawkeye 
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State, Iowa; Hooiler State, Indiana; Keystone Stat^ 
Pennsylvania; Lake Stat^ Michigan; Land ot Steady 
Habits, Connecticut ; Little Bhody^ Rliode Island ; Lone- 
itar State, Texas ; Lumber State, Maine ; Mother of Presl> 
dents, Virginia ; Mother of States, Virginia ; Mudcat State, 
Mississippi; New England of the West, Minnesota: Old 
Ciolony, Massachusetts ; Old Dominion, Virginia ; Ola-line 
State, Maryland; Old North State, North Carolina; i*al- 
metto State, South (Carolina; Pan-handle State, West Vir- 
ginia; Pelican State, Louisiana ; Peninsula State, Florida; 
Pine-tree State, Maine; Prairie State, Illinois; Sage-hen 
State, Nevada; Silver State, Nevada: Squatter State, Kan- 
sas ; Sucker State, Illinois; Turpentine State, North Cai'o 
lina ; Web foot State, Oregon ; Wolverine State, Michigan ; 
Wooden Nutmeg Stat& Connecticut 
14. pi. [eap,'] The legislative body in the island 
of Jersey, it consists of the bailiff, jurats of the royal 
court, constables, rectors of the parislies, and fourteen 
deputies. The lieutenant-governor has the veto power. 
Guernsey has a similar body, the Deliberative States, and 
a more popular assembly, the Elective States. 

I5t. A statement; a document containing a 
statement, or showing the state or condition of 
something at a given time; an account (or the 
like) stated. — 16. in cnijravinp^ an impression 
taken from an engraved plato in some particu- 
lar stage of its progress, recognized by certain 
distinctive marks not seen on previous impres- 
sions or on any made subsequently unless cou- 
pled with fresh details. There may be seven, 
eight, or more states from one plate. — 17. In 
hot.y a form or phase of a particular plant. 

Sticta liniia . . . was recognized as occurring in the 
Dnited States by Delise, . . . and Dr. Nylander (Syn., p. 
853) speaks of a state from Arctic America. 

Tucfcerinan, Genera IJchenum, p. 85. 

Border State, in it. S. hutt, one of those slave States which 
bordered upon the free States. They were Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri.— Cap Of State, 
in her., a bearing representing the head-dress worn in the 
middle ages hy the lord mayor of London on his Installa- 
tion, like a short cone with a ring, as of fnr, around the 
head.— Chair Of State, see cAa»r.— Civil state. See 
ctvg.— (Both of state. See cloth. — Commissioner for 
the State of, etc. See comrntsstoncr.— Confederate 
States of America, construct state, cotton States. 
See the qualifying words.— Counoil Of State. See coun- 
cil.— Cretinoid State, myxedema.— Department of 
State. See departmeru. — Dootrlne Of StaM* rights, in 
U. S. hist., the doctrine that to the separate States of the 
Dnlon belong all rights and privileges not specially dele- 
Mtod by the Constitution to tlie general government ; the 
doctrine of strict construction of the Constitution. In this 
fonn the doctrine has always been and is still held as one 
of the distinctive principles of the Democratic party. Be- 
fore the civU war the inure radical believers in the doctrine 
of States' rights held that the separate States possessed all 
the powers and rights of sovereignty, and that the Union 
was only a federation from which each of the States had 
a right to secede.— EocloBlaBtlcal Btatot, firoo States. 
See the adjectives.— In a state Of nature. See nature. 
—Intermediate, maritime state. See the adjectives. 
—Middle States. See mufdfe.— Military state, that 
branch of the government of a state or nation by which Its 
military power is exorcised, including all who by reason of 
their service therein are under military authority and reg- 
ulation.— Purse Of State, in her. See purse. —Reason Of 
State. See reason.— Slave State. See sfave^.— South- 
ern States, the States in the southern part of the United 
States, generally regarded us the same as the former 
slave States.— Soverelm state, see s<mrei<fn. - State 
Of facts, in law, a te^nlcal term sometimes used of a 
written statenient of facts in the nature of or a substitute 
for pleadings, or evidence, or butli.— State Of progress. 
See progress.- State’s evidence. See king's evidence, 
under etndencr.— States of the Church, or Papal 
States, the former temporal dominions of the I'ope. They 
were principally in contnU Italy, and extended from about 
Ravenna and Ancona on the Adriatic to the Mediterra- 
nean, including Rome. Their origin dates from a grant 
made by Pepin the Short in the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury. The territory was greatly reduced in 1860, and the 
remainder was annexed in 1870 to the kingdom of Italy 
(with a few small exceptions, including the Vatican and 
its dependeiiciesX— The States, (a) The Netherlands. 
(5) The United States of America : as, he has sailed from 
Liverpool for the S^tes. [Great Britain and her colonies. | 
—To keep state, to aasume the pomp, dignity, and re- 
serve of a person of high rank or degree ; act or conduet 
one's self with pompous dignity ; hence, to be difficult of 
access. 

Sealed in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted niautier keep. 

D. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 

To He in state, to 1>o placed on view in some public place, 
surrounded with oeremonioiis pomp and solemnity : said 
of a dead person. »Syn. 1 and 2. See situation. 

n. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the community 
or body politic; public: as, affairs; state 
policy ; a state paper. 

To send the state prisouci's on board of a man of war 
which lay off J..oith. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., V. 31. 

2. Used on or inteuded for occasions of great 
pomp or ceremony: as, a state carriage. — 3. 
Of or pertaining to one of the commonwealths 
which make up a fed(*ral republic; opposed to 
national : as, state rights ; a state prison ; state 
logislatures—state banks. See hank^, 4.-Btate 
carriage, seocama^f^.— state church. SooeOahUshed 
church, under c/mrcA.— State criminal, one who com- 
mits an offense against the state, as treason ; a political 
offender.— State domaiiL gallantry, law. see the 
nouna - State lands, lands granted to or owned by a 
state, for internal improvements, edncational purposes, 
eta— State paper, (a) A paper prepared under the di- 
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rection of a state, and relating to its iK>lltioal interests or 
government (5) A newspaper selected, by or pursuant 
to law, for the publication ot oMolal or le^ notices.— 
State prison, (a) A fail for political offenders only. <5) 
A prison maintidned by a State for the regular confine- 
ment of felons under sentence to imprisonment : distin- 
guished from county and city Jails, in which are confined 
misdemeanants, and felons awaiting trial, or awaiting ex- 
ecution of the death penalty, and from refonnatories, etc. 
[U. s.]— State prisoner, sword, <dc. Bee the nouns, 
state (stat), V, t , ; pret. and pp. stated, ppr. staU 
ing. [< state, «.] 1. To set; fix: settle; es- 
taDlish; stablish: as, to state a day: chiefly 
used in the past participle. 

And you be Mated in a doable hope. 

B. Jonson, volpone, ill. 6. 

2t. To settle as a possession upon ; bestow or 
settle upon. 

You boast to me 

Of a great revenue, a large substance. 

Wherein you would endow and state my daughter. 

MiddUeton and Howley, Fair Quarrel, 1. 1. 

3. To express the particulars of: set down in 
detail or in gross; represent fully in words; 
make known speciflcally; explain particularly; 
narrate ; recite : as, to state an opinion ; to state 
the particulars of a case. 

I protended not fully to state, mnch less demonstrate, 
the truth contained in the text. AUerbury. 

4. In law, to aver or allege. Thus, stating a case 
to he within the purview of a statute is simply alleging 
that it is ; while shoui.ng it to be so consists in a disclosure 
of the facts which bring it within the statute. — Account 
Stated. Hoe account— C bm Stated. Bee ease agreed, 
under easel.— TO state Itt, to keep state. See state, n. 

Wolscy began to Mate it at York as high as ever. 

Fidler, Ch. Hist., V. ii. 4. (Davies.) 

■■Ssm. 8. Speak, Tell, etc. (see sayiX specify, set forth. 
Staifft (stat), a. [IiTeg. used for stately.^ State- 
ly. Spenser, Shep. Cal., S^tember. 
statecraft (stat'kraft), w. The art of conduct- 
ing state affairs; state management; states- 
manship. 

stated (started), p. a. Settled ; established ; 
re^lar; occurring at regular intervals; ap- 
pointed or given regularly. 

It was his manner to use Mated hours and places for ex- 
ercises of devotion. Steele, Englishman, No. 26. 

The stated and unquestionable fee of his office. 

Addison. 

Stated clerk, the principal clerk of Presbyterian church 
courts in the United States, usually associated in the 
superior courts with an official called a permanent clerk. 
Thp stated clerk of the General Assembly is the custodian 
of all the books, records, and papers of the court, and has 
charge of the printing and distribution of the minutes and 
other documents as ordered by the Assembly, 
statedly (sta'iod-li), adv. At Htated or settled 
limes ; regularly ; at certain intervals ; not oc- 
casionally. Jmp. Diet. 

statefalt (stat'ful), a. [< state + -/m/.] Full 
of state ; stately. 

A steUe/ull silence In his presence. 

Marston and Webster, Malcontent, i. 5. 

statehood (stat'hud),n. {i state -hood.'] The 
condition or status of a state, 
state-house (stat'houa), n. The public build- 
ing in which the legislature of a State holds its 
sittings; the capitol of a State. [U. 8.] 
stateless (stat'les), a. [< staU; + -less.] With- 
out state or pomp. 

statelily (stat'li-li), adv. In a stately manner. 
Sir H. Taylor, Philip van Artevelde, I., v. 9. 

stateliness (stat'li-nes), n. The character or 
quality of being stately; loftiness of mien or 
manner; majestic appearance ; dignity, 
stately (stat'li), a. [< ME. statly, estatlich = 
MD. staetelicTc, D. statdijk = MLG. statelich, stat- 
lich = Dan. statelig, stately; appar. confused 
in MLG., etc., with MHG. ^statelich, G. stattlieh, 
stately, excellent, important, seeming; cf. the 
adv. OHQ. statelicho, properly (< stat, opportu- 
nity, etc. ; akin to B. stead, place : see stead), 
MUG. stateUche, statlioh, properly, moderately, 
G. stattlieh, ma^iflcently, excellently, etc.; as 
state 4* Grand, lofty, or majestic in pro- 

portions,' bearing, manner, or the like; digni- 
fied; elevated: applied to persons or to things. 

These regions have abundance of high cedars, and other 
MaMy trees casting a shade. Raleigh, Hist, World. 

Tlie veneration and respect it [the picture of the Duchess 
of Ormond] fills me with . . . will make those who come 
to visit me think I am grown on the sudden wonderful 
statdy and reserved. 

Swift, To the Duchess of Ormond, Dec. 20, 1712. 
sSyn. August, etc. (see majestic), imperial, princely, royal, 
palatial, pompous, coreinonious, formal, 
stately (stat'li), [(.stately, a.] In a stately 
manner. 

Ye that walk 

The earth, and MaJtdy tread, or lowly creep. 

MitUm, P. C, V. 201. 


stattswomsaoL 

statement (stftt'm^nt), n. [< state 4- -menK] 

1 , The act of statii^, reciting, or presenting 
verbally or on paper. — 2. That which is stated ; 
a formal embodiment in language of facts or 
opinions; a narrative; a recital; the expres- 
sion of a fact or of an opinion ; account ; re- 
port: as, a verbal statement; a written state- 
ment; a 'banls. statement ; a. doetnnBl statement. 
— Oaloulus of equivalent statementa See caieulus. 

state-monger (8tat'mung'*'g6r), n. One who is 
versed in politics, or dabmes in state affairs. 
Imp. Diet. 

stater^ (sta't^r), n. [< state 4- -er^.] One who 
states. 

stater'^ (sta't^r), n. [< L. stater, < Gr. araryp, 
a standard of weight or money, a Persian gold 
coin, also a silver (or sometimes gold) coin of 
certain Greek states, < iardvai, mid. and pass. 
toraadai, stand.] A general name for the princi- 
pal or standard coin of various cities and states 
of ancient Greece. The common signification is a gold 
coin equal in weight to two drachmn of Attic standard, or 
about 182.6 grains, and in value to twenty drachmte. There 
were also in various states staters of Euboio and iEginetan 
standards. The oldest staters, those of Lydia, said to have 
been first coined by Creesns, were struck in the pale sold 
called eUctrum. At the period of Greek decline the silver 
totradrachm was called Mater. This coin is the piece of 
money ” (^equivalent to a J owish shekel) of Mat. x vii. 27. A a 
a general term for a standard of weight, the name stater 
was given to the Attic iiiina and the Sicilian litra. 

state-room (stat'rdm), n. 1. A room or an 
apartment of state in a palace or great house. 
— 2. In the United States pavjr, an officer’s 
sleeping-apartment (called cabin in the British 
navy). — 3. A small private sleeping-apart- 
ment, generally with accommodation for two 
persons, on a passenger-steamer. Compare 
cabin, 3. — 4. A similar apartment in a sleep- 
ing-car. [U. S.] 

states-general (stats'jen'e-ral), n. pi. The 
bodies that constitute the legislature of a coun- 
try, in contradistinction to the assemblies of 
provinces; specifically [cap.], the name given 
to the legislative assemblies of France before 
the revolution of 1789, and to those of the 
Netherlands. 

statesman (stats'mau), n.; pi. stat€.men (-men). 
[= D. staatsman = (>. staatsmann = Sw. stats- 
man = Dan. statsmand; as staters, poss. of state, 
4* man.] 1. A man who is versed in the art of 
government, and exhibits conspicuous ability 
and sagacity in the direction and management 
of public affairs; a politician in the highest 
sense of the tenn. 

It is a weakness which attends high and low : the states- 
man who holds the helm, us well as the peasant who 
holds the plough. South. 

The Eastern politicians never do anything without the 
cminlon of the astrologers on the fortunate moment . . . 
Statesmen of a more judicious prescience look fur the for- 
tunate moment too ; but they seek it, not in the conjunc- 
tions and oppositions of planets, but in the conjunctions 
and oppositions of men and things. 

Burke, Letter to a Member of Uie Nat Assembly, 1791. 

2. One who occupies his own estate; a small 
landholder. [I*rov. Eng.] 

The old Matesmen or peasant proprietors of the valley 
had fur the most part succumbed to various destructive 
influences, some social, some economical, added to a cer- 
tain ainuiiiit of corrosion from within. 

Mrs. Humphry ITard!, Robert Elsmere, I. ii. 
~Syn. 1. See politieian. 

statesmanlike (stats'man-lik) , a. [< sta tesman 
4- like.] Having the manner or the wisdom of 
statesmen ; worthy of or befitting a statesman : 
as, a statesmanlike measure. 

statesmanly (stats'man-li), a. Relating to or be- 
fitting a statesman ; statesmanlike. l)e Quincey. 
statesmansMp (stats 'man -ship), n. [< states- 
man + -ship.] The qualifications or employ- 
ments of a statesman; political skill, in the 
higher sense. 

The potty craft so often mistaken for Matesmanship hy 
minds grown narrow in habits of intrigue, jobbing, and 
official etiquette. Macaulay, Mill on Government. 

state-socialism (stat'so'shal-izm), n. A schemi' 
of government which favors the enlargement of 
the functions of the state as the best way to 
introduce the reforms urged by socialists for 
the amelioration of the poorer classes, as the 
nationalization of land, state banks where 
credit shall be given to laboring men, etc. 

State-SOfflalist (stat'so'sbal-ist), n. A believer 
in the principles of state-socialism ; one who 
favors the introduction of socialistic innova- 
tions through the agency of the state. 

stateswoman (stats'wtim^an), n. ; pi. states- 
womcn (-wim^en). [< staters, poss. of state, + 
woman.] A woman who is versed in or meddles 
with public affairs, or who gives evidence of po- 
litical shrewdness or ability. [Bare.] 
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How ibe was in debt» and whore the meant 
To raiae freah auma : ahe 'a a great aCatenromon / 

H. Jomon. 


bathe (stftth), n. [Also ataith, ataithe; earlv 
[nod. £. also atayth. ateyth; < ME. atathe (AF, 
fftathe), < AS. aUethy later atet^iy bank, shore, 
s Icel. atddhy a harbor, roadstead, port, land- 
ing; akin to AS. atede, stead: see stead,'] A 
landing-place; a wharf. [Obsolete or prov. 

ta^iinograph (stath'mo-graf), n. [< Gr. oTaO- 
ftdVy measure, + write.] An instru- 

ment for indicating and registering the velo- 
city of railroad-trams : a form of velocimeter. 
K.^B. Kniffht. 

tatic (stat'ik^j, a, [< Gr. arariKd^y causing to 
stand, pertaining to standing, < arardcy verbal 
adj. of ittrdvaiy mid. and pass, laraodat, stand : see 
stasiSy stand , ] 1 f. Pertaining to weight and the 
theory of weight. — 2. Same as 8tatical,^BtB.tie 
ataxia, inabilitv to stand without falling or cxcessivo 
Hwaying, especially with closed eyes, as in tabes.— Static 
gangrene, gangrene resulting from mechanical obstruc- 
tionto the return of blood from a part.— Static refrac- 
tion. See re/raction. 

itatical (stat'i-kal), a. [< static + -ah] 1. 
l*ertaining to bodies at rest or to forces in equi- 
librium. — 2, Acting by mere weight without 
producing motion: SL&y statical pressure stati- 

cal eleotzmity. See electricity.-^ BtMcBl induction. 
See induction, C.— Statical manometer. See manometer. 
statically (stat'i-kal-i ), adv. In a statical man- 
ner; according to statics. 

Statics (stat'i-se), w. [NL. (Tonrnefort, 1700), 
< Gr. GTaTtKTj, an astringent herb, fern, of araTt- 
M>f, causing to stand: see static.] A genus of 
gamopetalous plants, 
of the order Vlumha- 
ffinmy type of the tribe 
StaticcfP, It is character- 
ised by its acanlescent or 
tufted herbaceous or some- 
what shrubby habit, flat al- 
ternate leaves, inflorescenoa 
commonly cymose and com- 
posed of one-sided spikes, 
stamens but slightly united 
to the petals, and styles dis- 
tinct to the angles of the 
(»vary, with capitate, oblong, 
nr linear stigmas. Over 120 
species have been described, 
natives of the sea-shoro and 
of desert sands, mostly of the 
Old World, and of the north- 
ern hemisphere, especially 
of tlie Mediterranean region. 

A smaller number occur in 
America, South Africa, tropi- 
cal Asia, and Australia. They 
are usually i>erennlal8; a 
few are diminutive loosely 
branched shrubs. They are 
smooth or covered with scurf 
or dust. The leaves vary from linear to nlmvatc, and from 
entire to pinnatifld* or dissected ; they form a rosette at 
the root, or are crowded or scattered upon the branches. 
Tile short-pedicelled corolla consists of five nearly or quite 
distinct petals with long claws, and is commonly sur- 
rounded by a funnel-shaped calyx which is ten-ribbod 
below, and scarious, plicate, and colored above, but usually 
of H ditferent color from the corolla, whicii is often white 
with a purple or lavender calyx and purplish-brown pedi- 
cel. They are known in gonerul as ttea-lavender. 1'he 
common Kuropean S. lAmonium is also sometimes called 
marsli^beet from its purplish root ; it Is the red hehen of the 
old apothecaries. Its American variety, Caroliniana, the 
marsh-rosemary of the cfiastfrom Newfoundland to Texas, 
is also known as canker-root, from the use as an astringeiit 
of its large bitter fleshy root, whicli also contains tannic 
arid (whence its name ink-root). The very large roots of 
S. latifolia are used for tanning in Russia and Spain, and 
those of S. muoronata as a nervine in Morocco under the 
name of aa/r\fa. Other species also form valued remedies, 
as S. JiraffiKenida, the guayenra of brazil and soiithwiird. 
Many species are cultivated for thoir beauty, as S. lati- 
Mia, and S. arboreseens, a shrub from the Oanaries, Ii» 
Afghanistan, where several species grow in desert regions, 
they form a source of fuel. 



Flowering I’l.inl ofS/afu f I imo- 
nmm, var. C arolttiiana, 
a, the Hower with its bracts. 


StaticeSB (sta-tis'e-o), n. pi. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1W36), < Statice + -cse,] A tribe of plants, of tlie 
^rderPlumhagineee, distinguished from the other 
tribe (Plumhageae) by flowers with a commonly 
spreading, scarious, and colored calyx-border, 
stamens united to the petals at the base or 
higher, and styles distinct to the middle or the 
base. It includes 5 genera, of which Statice is the type, 
rhey are commonly ucauloscent plants, very largely mari- 
time, and of the Mediterranean region, 
statics (stat'iks), n» [PI. of static (see -ics). Vf. 
P. atatique, < Gr. araTiKT/y the art of weighing, 
tern, of arariKdCy causing to stand : see st(ttic.] 
» hat branch of mechanics which treats of the 
rolatious of strains and stresses, or of the fig- 
ures of bodies in equilibrium and of the magni- 
tudes and directions of the pressures.— Cheml- 
t^kl* Sraphloal, social statics. See the adjectives, 
station (sta'shqn), w. [< ME. staciony < OF. aUt- 
l^OHy atadony eataqony eatachoUy estaisuuy etc., F. 


atatim sc Sp. eatacion = Pg. eatac&o It. atOr 
atone ss D, G. 8w. Dan. atatiouy < L. ataUo(n-)y 
a standing, place of standing, station, a post, 
abode, dwelling, position, office, etc., < atarcy 
stand: see sfafe, stand,] 1, A standing still; 
a state of rest or inactivity. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Her motion and her etation are as one. 

Shak., A. and C., lii. 3. 22. 

Man’s life is a progress, and nut a gtaiUm. 

Emerson, ('omponsatlon. 

2. Manner of standing; attitude; pose: rare 
except in the specific uses. 

An eye like Mars to threaten and command; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven- kissing hill. 

Shak., Hamlet, lii. 4. .')8. 

ftpeciflcally— (a) In ined., the steadiness (freedom fiom 
swaying) with which one stands. (6) The manner of stand- 
ing or the attitude of live stock, particularly of exhibition 
game fowls: as, a duckwing game-cock of standard high 
station. 

3. The spot or place where anything habitually 
stands or exists ; particularly, the place t o which 
a person is appointed and which he occupies 
for the performance of some duty; assigned 
post : as, a life-boat station ; an obscrving-.s'fr/- 
tion ; the station of a sentinel ; the several sta- 
tions of the officers and crew of a ship when 
the fire-signal is sounded. 

If that service ye now do want, 

What station will ye be? 

Blancheflour ami JcWy/oricc (Child’s Ballads, IV. 207). 

One of our companions took his station sentinel upon 
the tomb of the little niosqin*. O' Donovan. Merv, xx. 

4. The place wln're the police force of any 
district is assembled when not on duty; a dis- 
trict or branch ])olico office. See police station, 
under police. — 6. The place where the British 
officers of a district in India, or the officers of 
a garrison, residt* ; also, the aggregate of soci- 
ety in such a place : as, to ask the station to din- 
ner. Yitle and Burnelly Anglo-Indian Glossary. 

'J'he little bills done by the rich bunneahs, the small 
and great pecuniary relations between the station and llie 
bazaar. W. //. Russell, Diary in India, 1. IW. 

6. The condition or position of an animal or 
a jilant in its habitat, or its relation to its en- 
vironment : often used synonymously with hah- 
ifat (but habitat is simply the place where an 
animal or plant lives, station the condition un- 
der which it lives there). 


Be never courted men in stiOUm. 

Suift, Death of Dr. Swift. 

Content may dwell in all stations. 

Rir T. Broume, Christ. Mor., i. 27. 

Given as a tonic, but nut worthy an ofllcinal station. 

Dunglison, Med. Diet. 

13. In mining, an enlargement made in a shaft, 
level, or gangway to receive a pump, bob, tank, 
or machinery of any kind.- False station, in mim. 
Sec/af{n3.---Ufe-Bavmk station, a station on a sea-coast 
furnished with life-boats and otlier apparatus for saving 
life from Bhipwreck.—Mllltary Station, a place where 
troops are regularly kept in garrison.— Naval station, 
a safe and commodious shelter or harbor for the warlike 
or commercial ships of a nation, where there is a dock- 
yard and everything requisite for the repair <)f ships.- 
Outside Station. See outside. ^ fiyn. 9 (/)• depot. 
station (sta'shpn), r. t. [< station y «.] To as- 
sign a station or position to: as, to .station 
troops on the right or left of an army ; to sta- 
tion a sentinel on a rampart; to station one’s 
self at a door. 

Not less one glance he caught 
Thro’ open doors of Ida station'd there 
Unshaken, clinging to her purpose. 

Tennyson, ITincess, v. 

stational (sta'shqn-al), a. [< L. stationalisy 
standing still, fixed, < statio{n-)y a standing 
still, a post: see station,] Of or ijertaining to 
a station. 

stationariness (sta'shon-a-ri-nes), Station- 
ary character or quality; fixity: as, the station- 
ariness ot the barometer ; ihe statiotiariness ot 
rents. J, S, Milly On Liberty, iii. 
stationary (sta'shqn-a-ri), a, and n, [=r F. 
stafionnaire = Sp. cstacionario = It. stazio- 
nario, < L. stationariusy pertaining to a post or 
station, < sta1io{n-)y a post, station: boo station.] 

1. a. 1. Having a particular station or place; 
remaining in a certain place; not movable, or 
not intended to bo moved ; not moving, or ap- 
learing not to move ; technically, without ve- 
ooity, whether this condition is only instan- 
taneous, or whether the body spoken of re- 
mains motionless for an interval of time. A 
planet is said to be stationaiy at a turning-point of its 
motion, when its longitude is neither IncrenBing nor di- 
minishing. The sun is said to be stationary when it 
reaches one of the tropics and begins to turn toward the 
equinoctial. 

2. Remaining in the same condition or state ; 

making no progress; without change; with 
neither increase nor decrease of symptoms, in- 
tensity, etc.: as, a temperature. 


The males and females of the same species of butterfly 
are known in several cases to inhabit ditferent stations, 
the former commonly basking in the sunshine, the latter 
haunting gloomy forests. 

Daruin, Descent of Man, I. • 
7. In sure.: (a) The place selected for planting 
the instrument with whi(‘h an observation is to 
be made. (/>) A fixed uniform distance (usu- 
ally the length of a chain of 100 feet, or 06 feel, 
or half the length of a twenty-meter chniii) 
into which a line of survey is divided. The 
stations are consecutively numberetl. — 8. A 
stock-farm. [Australia.] — 9. A regular stop- 
ping-place. (a) One of the stages or regular stopping- 
places at which pilgrims to Rome or other holy place 
were wont to stop and rest, as a church or the U)ml) of n 
martyr, (b) One of the places at. which ei'cleBlasticHl proees- 
Bions pause for the performance of an act of devol ion, as a 
chnrcli, the tombof a martyr, or some biinilar sacred apot. 
Hence — (c) The religious proeehRion to and fn»m or the 
service of devotion at these plaecH. (d) One of tlie rep- 
resentations of t!>e successive stages of (’lirist'B passion 
whicii are often placed round the navts of chinches, and 
by the sidcH of the way leading to sacred editlces, and 
which are visited in rotation, (r) In the early church, the 
place appointed at church for each class of worshipers, 
more especially for each g/ade ol penitents ; hence, the 
status, condition, or class so Indicated. (/) A jdace whore 
railway-trains regularly stop for the taking on of passon- 
)i[crs or frcitflit \ lionet', tlu* buiUliiigs orcctod ut such a 
place for railway business ; a deymt. 

10. Ecetes.: {a) In tho mW// c/ii/rdt, an assem- 
bly of tlie faithful in the oburch, espeeially for 
the eelebration of the eueliarist. {h) The fast 
and service on Weiliiesday and Friday (except 
between Easter and Pentecost), in memory of 
the council which coudemned Christ, and of 
his passion. These are still maintained by the Greek 
(Church, but the fast of Wednesday in the Westeni Church 
has been abrogated, (e) Among Bomaii Catholics, 
a church where indulgences are to be obtained 
on certain days.— 11. Situation; position. 

The heail 1ms the most beautiful appearance, as well as 
the highest station, in a human figure 

Addvton, Spectator, No. 08. 

12. Status; rank; standing; specifically, rank 
or standing in life; social state or position; 
condition of life ; hence, high rank or standing. 

Thev in Franco of the best rank and station. 

" ^ Shak., HamPt, L 8. 73. 


The ancient philosophy disdained to be useful, and was- 
content to be stationary. Macaulay, Bacon. 

Stationary air, the aimtiint of air which remains con- 
stantly in the lungs in ordinary respiration. — Station- 
ary contact, diseases, engine. Kee tho nouns.- sta- 
tionary motion, such fi motion of a system that no 
partielo continually depurts further and further from its 
Ol igiiial position, nor does its velocity continually increase 
or diminish. Clausius.— Stationary point, on a curve, a 
point where the point generating the curve is stationary 
and turns back ; a cusp ; a binode whose two tangents euin- 
cide.— Stationary tangent of a curve, a tangent where 
the moving tangent generating the curve is stationary and 
turns back; an inflection. — Stationary tangent plane 
of a surface, a tangent plane which has stationary contact 
with tho surface. 

n. n.-y pi. stationarics (-riz). 1. A person or 
thing which remains or continues in the samt* 
plnee or condition; specifically, one of n force 
of permanent or stationary troop-s. 

The stationarics are mine alresdy So are the soldiery 
all the way up the Nile. Kingsley, Hypatia, xx. 

Then they are stationarics in their lioiises, which be in 
the middle points of the latitudes, which tin y call ccHp- 
ticks. Holland, ir. ot Hiiiy, il. 16. 

2. One who wishes lo stay as or where ho is ; 
one who opposes or resists progress; an ex- 
treme conservatist. 

Divided between tlie piirty of movement and that of re- 
sistance — tlic progrCBSives and the stationarics. 

Hue, Travels ^trans. 1852), II. 129. 

station-bill (stil'shon-bil), n, Kaut.y a list con- 
taining the appointed posts of the ship’s com- 
pany for all evolutions. 

station-calendar (st a/shqn-kal'''en-dHr), n. On 
a railroad, a station-indicator. 

stationer (sta'shon-er), n. [Early mod. E. sta- 
tioner : < ME. .staegonercy <. ML. stafiohariu.s‘, 
stneionarius, a resident, resident canon, V(*n<ier 
of books, < L. statio(n-), a station, stall; see 
station.] If. A bookseller. 

Any Bcnrrile pnmphlei is welcomi- to our nifrcenary 
stationers in English. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., ’J'o the Reader, p. 23. 

Anterior to the invention of printing, tliero flourished a 
craft or trade who were dennminat(‘d stationers ; they were 
scrilies and limners, and dealers in manuscript copies, and 
in parciimcnt and paper, and other literary wares. 

I. D' Israeli, Amen, of Mt , II. 432. 
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statuminate 


2. One who sells the materials used in writing, 
as paper, pens, pencils, ink, etc.— stationers’ 
Hall, a building in ]x>ndon belonginff to the gild called 
the “('uinpan> of Stationers, " in whiun a book is kept for 
the registration of copyrights.— Stationers' rule. See 
ride 1 .—Walking, running, or flying stationer, a hawk- 
er of ballads, chap-books, pamplilets, and other kinds of 
cheap p< )pular literature. Compare rxiimimj patterer, u n - 
dorprt«(Tcn Tatler, No. 4. 

stationery (stti'shori-6r-i), w. and a. [< alattoner 
+ (R€^e -^'>7/)‘] 1 . w. The articles usually sold 

by stationers; the various materials employed 
in wi'iting, such as paper, pons, pencils, and ink. 
—Stationery office, an office in Loiuion v, hich is the ine- 
diiini through which all govenuiient offices, botli at homo 
and abroad, are supplied with writing materials. It also 
contmcts for the printing of reports, etc. Imp. JHct. 

II. a. Kelating to writing, or consisting of 
writing-materials: as, goods. 

station-house (sta' sh on -hous), i<. 1. A police- 
station. — 2. The builiUng containing the office, 
waiting-rooms, etc., of a railway-station. The 
Century y XXXV. 89. 

station-indicator (Sta ' si ion - in ''' di - ka - tor), n . 
On a railway ; {a) A bulletin-hoard at a station 
on which are exliibited the time of departure of 
trains and the stations atw hicdi they will stop. 
(6) A device in a car for exhibiting in succes- 
sion the names of the stations where stops are 
to be made. 

station-master (sta'slipn-mas^ter), n. The of- 
ficial in charge of a station; specifically, the 
person in charge of a railway-station. 

station-meter (sta'slipn-Tne'''U^r), w. A meter 
of largo size usecl in gas-works to measure the 
flow of gas. Such metera are made with various attach- 
ments, as water-line, pressure, and overflow gages, regis- 
ter-clock, and telltale indicators of the rate of flow. E. 

H. KniyhL 

station-pointer (sta'shpu-poin'''ter), w. In 
8uri\, an instrument for expeditiously la^ng 
down on a chart the position of a place from 
which the angles subtended by three distant 
objects, whose positions are known, have been 
measured; a three-armed protractor. 
Station-pole, station -staff (sta'sbon-pol, 
-staf), w. In suriKy same us l<n^eUn<j~Htajj\ 1. 

Statism (sta'tizm), n. [< sUitv + -i-.vw.] The 
art of government; hence, in a depreciative 
sense, policy. [Rare.] 

Hence it Is that the oncinios of (fod take occasion to 
blaspheme, and call our religion sfafwm. 

fSVmtA, Sermons, I. Iv. 

statist (sta'tist), [= G. statist = 8w. statist^ 
a statesman, politician, = Hp. Pg, estndistaj a 
statesman, politician, also a statistician, = It. 
statista, a statesman ; as state (L. status) + •isL'i 

I. A statesman; a politician; one skilled in 
government. [Obsolett* or archaic.] 

Next is your Hfatint'H face, a serious, soleniii, and super- 
cilious face, full of lonnal and square gravity. 

li. Jomon, Cynthia’s Revels, 11. 1. 

2. A statistician. 

The keen statint reckons by tens and hundreds ; the ge- 
nial man is interested in every slipper that comes into the 
assembly. Emerson^ Success. 

statistic (sta-tis'tik\ a, and w. [I. a, = F. std” 
tistique = Sp. cfftadisttco = Pg. estadisiicu = It. 
statistico (cf . Ci.statistiseh = Sw. Dan. slatistislc), 
lit. pertaining to a statist or to matters of th(^ 
state ; as statist + -ic. II. w. = F. statistique = 
Sp. esUuUstica = Pg. esiadistioM = It. statisiica, 
statistics, = O. statistiky political science, sta- 
tistics, = 8w. Dan. sfatistiky statistics; from the 
adij I. a. Statistical. 

ll, «. 1. Same as statistics . — 2. A statisti- 
cal statement. — Sf. A statistician. 

Henley Bald you wore the boHt statistic in Kiiropc. 

Southey, IbOl, in Robberd’s Mem. of Taylor of Norwich, 

[I. f» 08 . 

statistical (sta-tis'M-kal), a. [< statistic + -///.] 
Of or pertaining to statistics; consisting of 
facts and calculations or such matters: as, 
statistical tables; statistical information,— pri- 
mary Btatlstlcal number, the number of a class aseer- 
tained by direct counting Statlstloal inference. Bee 
inference . — Statistical method, a Bcientiflc method in 
which results arc deduced from averages as data. Politi- 
cal economy, the kinetic theory of gases, and Darwinian 
evolutionism porsuc statistical inetnoda, which are also 
now appllcii to psychology. ~ Statistical proposition. 
See propojttftcn.— Statistical raUo. the number of one 
class of things which are found associated upon the aver- 
age with each one of another class of things : thus, the 
number of children per family is a statistUxd ratio; so is 
the average duration of life. 

statistically (8ta-tis'ti-kal-i), adv. In a statis- 
tical maimer; by the use of statistics; from a 
statistical point of view, 
statistician (stat-is-tish'an), n. [= F. statis- 
ticicn : as statistic + One who is versed 

in or collects statistics. 


statistics (sta-tis'tiks), n. fPl. of statistic (see 
1. A* systematic collection of numbers 
relating to the enumeration of great classes, 
or to ratios of quantities connected with such 
classes, and ascertained by direct enumeration, 
'thus, a table of the populations of the different States 
of the Ainerloaii Union is called a taUe qf statistica; so 
is a table showing the percentages of farms in different 
parts of the cuuhtry that are mortgaged, provided these 
percentages have been ascertained from direct sampling, 
and not calculated by dividing the number of mortgaged 
farms by the total number of farms. 


The word staMstios, as the name of a peculiar science, 
was first engrafted into our language by Sir John Sinclair. 
It cuniprehenda according to tlie practice of the German 
writers, from whom It was adopted, all those topics of in- 
quiry which interest the statesman. 

Monthly Eev., 1790, App., p. 668 (N. and Q., Oth scr., XI. 


2. The study of any subject, especially sociolo- 
gy, by means of extensive enumerations ; the 
science of human society, so far as deduced from 
enumerations. —Bureau of Statiatlto. Bee bureau. 
—Vital atatistlCB, a collection of statistical ratios relat- 
ing to the average course of life, including the death- 
rates at different ages, liability to different diseases, etc. 

Statistology (sta-tis-tol'o-ji), w. [Irreg. < sta- 
tist{ic8) + Gr. -/bqm, < TuyuVy speak : see “Ology.li 
A discourse or treatise on statistics. 

Btative (sta'tiv), a. [= OF. statiff < L. siati- 
tmsy standing still, < starcy stand: see state.'\ 
1. Pertaining to a fixed camp or military post 
or quarters. — 2. In Heh, qram.y indicating a 
physical state, or mental, intransitive, or re- 
flexive action : said of certain verbs. 

statizot (sta'tiz), V. i. [< state + -izv. Cf. sta- 
tist.] To meddle in state affairs. Davies. 


Secular . . . mysteries arc for the knowledge of statiz- 
tnp Jesuits. Eev. T. Adams, Works, II. 168. 


Statlicllf, a. A Middle English form of stately. 

statoblast (stat'o-blast), n. [ < Gr. irrardf, stand- 
ing, fixed (see static)y + lihtardg, a bud, germ.] 
One of the peculiar internal asexual buds de- 
veloped in the body-cavity of the fresh-water 
or pnylactolaBmatous polyzoaiis, comparable to 
the ^emmules of the fresh-water sponges, and 
serving for reproduction. These germs of new in- 
dividuals to be reproduced nganiogenetically by internal 
gemmation are formed in the funiculus onnesentery of Uie 
polyzoan ; on the death of the parent organism, they are 
ruptured, and give exit to a young animal essentially like 
the parent. The fa(‘t that statoblasts contain no germinal 
vesicle, and never exhibit the phenomena of segmentation 
or yolk-cleavage, is conclusive against their being ova or 
eggs ; and, moreover, an ovary producing ova occurs else- 
where in the same individufd that produces statoblasts. 
Also called urinter bud. See cut under Plumatella. 

statoblastic (stat-o-hlas'tik), a. [< statoblast 
+ -ic.] 1. liaviiig the character or nature of 

a statoblast; of or pertaining to statoblasts: 
as, capsules ; reproduc- 

tion. — 2. Giving rise to statoblasts; repro- 
duced by means of statoblasts: as, a stato- 
blastic polyzoan. 

statocracy (sta-tok'ra-si), u. [< state + -ocracyy 
after aristocracy y etc,*] Government or rule by 
the state alone, uncontrolled by ecclesiastical 
power. 

statOSCOpe (stat'o-skop), n. Gr. orrardc, stand- 
ing, fixed (see static), + asomlvy view.] A form 
of aneroid barometer for registering minute va- 
riations of atmospheric pressure, it consists of a 
sensitive metallic diaphragm exposed on the outside to 
the changes of atmospheric pressure, and connecting on 
tlie inside with a closed reservoir of air, of four or five litci s 
capacity, protected from temperature-changes by non-con- 
ducting walls filled with felt and wool. Registration is 
effected by a lung index-needle on the cylinder of a chron- 
ograph. At the lieginnlng of observation the index is 
brnugbt to zero of the seede by opening a stop cock con- 
necting the reservoir with the outside air, and the abso- 
lute pressiue at the moment is observed with a mercurial 
barometer. The stop-cock is then closed, and the index- 
m*edle shows variations of pressure as small as .01 milli- 
meter of mercury. The total limit of change that can be 
rettisteied is about 6 millimeters; for pressures beyond 
tiiis the instrument must be reset. 

Btatosphere (stat'o-sfer), w. [< Gr. arard^, 
stauding, fixod, + a^alpa, a globe.] The glo- 
bose, ehitiuous, spieuUforous envelop of the 
])ro topi asm of the winter or resting stage of 
the fresh-water sponges. J. A. Ityder, 

BtatOBpore (stat'o-spor), n. [NL.,‘< Gr. orardf, 
standing, fixed, + anopdy seed : see spord^.] In 
hot.y a motionless or resting spore; a hypno- 
spore. 

Btatuat (stat'u-jl), n. [< L. statm, an image, a 
statue: see statue.] A statue. 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 

Which all the while ran olood, great Cassar fell. 

Shak., J. C., 111. 2. 192. 

Behold the SUUuas which wise Vulcan plac'd 
Under the altar of Olympian Jove, 

And gave to them an artificial life. 

Beaumont, Masque of Inuor Temple and Oray's Inn. 


statuary (stat'^-f.-ri), a. and n. [sx F. atatuaire 
=s Sp. Pg. estatuario s= It. statuariOy < L. statm- 
riuSy of or pertaining to statues (statuaria, sc. 
arsy the statuary art), < statua, a statue: see 
statue.] I, a. Of or pertaining to a statue or 
statuary. 

What connoisseurs call etcUuary grace, by which is 
meant elegance unconnected with motion. 

OoldemUh, The Bee, No. 2. 
Statuary marble, fine-grained white marble, especially 
sought for monuments, busts, etc. 

II, n. ; p\. statuaries (-viz). 1. One who makes 
statues; a sculptor; specifically, one who makes 
statues in metal, a bronze-caster, or one who 
makes copies of statues designed by another 
artist. 

StMtuariee could 

By tlie foot of Hercules set down punctually 
His whole dimensions. 

Massinger, Emperor of the East, ii. 1. 
Burst the gates, and burn the palaces, break the works 
of the statuary. Tennyson, Experiments, Bokdioea. 

2. The art of carving or making statues or 
figures in the round representing persons, ani- 
mals, etc. : a main branch of sculpture. 

The northern nations . . . were too barbarous to pre- 
serve the remains of learning mure carefully than they did 
those of statuary or architecture or civility. 

Sir W. Temple, Ancient and Modern Learning. 

3. Statues collectively. 

Btatue (stat'd), n. [< ME. statuCy < OF. statue, 
F. statue = Sp. Pg. estatua = It. statua, < L. 
statua, an image set up, a statue, pillar, < statu- 
ercy set up: see statute.] 1. A figure of a per- 
son or an animal, made of some solid substance, 
as marble, bronze, iron, or wood, or of any sub- 
stance of solid appearance; a sculptured, cast, 
or molded figure, properly of some size (as dis- 
tinguished from a statuette ot figurine) and in 
the round (as distinguished from a relief or an 
intaglio). 

This pruude king let make a statue of guide 
Sixty cubyies long. Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 169. 

Within the ai‘ea of the foundation walls, and all round 
them, were lying heads and bodies of many statues, which 
hud once stood witliin the temple on bases still in position 
in three parallel rows. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archoeol., p. 806. 

2t. A picture. 

The rede statue of Mars with spere and targe 
Bo shyneth in his whyte baner large 
That alle the foeldes gliteren up and doun. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 117. 

Sir John. Your nieces, ere they put to sea, crave humbly, 
Though absent in their bodies, they may take leave 
Of their late suitors’ statues. 

Luke. There tliey hang. Massinger, CJity Madam, v. 8. 
EqueBtrlan statue, a statue in which the figure is rep- 
resented as seated on horseback.— Plintll 01 a Statue. 
See plinth. 

Btatue (stat/u), r. t . ; pret. and pp. statuedy ppr. 
staining. [< statuCy w.] To place as a statue; 
form a statue of. 

The whole man becomes as if statued into stone and 
earth. Feltham, Resolves, 1. 86. 

Btatued (stat'ud), a. [< statue + -ed*-^.] Fur- 
nished with statues; having the form of a 
statue ; consisting of a statue or of statues. 

Facing in sable robes the statued hall. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Falcon of Federigo. 

Sometimes lie encountered an imperial column ; some- 
times he came to an arcadian square Hooded with light, 
and resonant with the fall of statued fountains. 

Disraeli, Lothalr, Ixix. 

Btatue-dreSB (stat'u-dres), n. Theat.y a dress 
for the body and legs, made in one piece, worn 
in representations of statuary. 

statuesque (stat-u-esk'), <i. [< statiw 4* -esque.] 
Dike a statue;" having the formal dignity or 
beauty of a statue. 

The statuesque attitudes exhibited in the ballets at the 
opera-house. De Quincey, English Opium-Eater. 

statuesquely (stal-iVesk'li), adv. In a statu- 
esque manner ; in the manner of a statue ; as a 
statue. Lowclly Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 97. 

Btatuesqueness (stat-u-csk'nes), n. Statuesque 
character or appearance. The Academy, No. 
904, p. 141. 

statuette (stat-u-et'), n. [F., dim. of statue, a 
statue : see statue.] A small statue ; a statue 
or image in the round much smaller than na- 
ture ; a figurine. 

Most of the figures do not much exceed life-size, and 
many were small statueUes. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archesol., p. 807. 

Statuize (stat'u-iz), v. t. [< statue +* -ise.] 
To commemorate by a statue, [Rare.] 

James II. did also statueize himself in copper. 

Misson, Travels iu Etig., p. 809. (Davies.) 

statuminatet (sta-tu'mi-nat), v. t, [< L. statu- 
minatus, pp. of statuminare, prop up, support, 



statninlnate 

statumen aprop^ stay, < atatuere, cause 

) stand, set up, fix upright: see statue.^ To 
rop; support. 

I will n^uminoAe and under*prop thee. 

B, Jotuon, New Inn, il. 2. 

ature (Stat'^r), n. f< ME, staturcy < OF. 
ind F.) stature = Sp, Pg. eatatura = It. staturay 
L. staturay heiglit or size of the body, stature, 
ize, growth, < statuercy cause to stand, set up: 
ee statute,'] 1. The natural height of an an- 
mal body; bodily tallness; sometimes, full 
eight; generally used of the human body. 

The Lend of Tigmaus. where that the folk bon of litylle 
'tatnre that ben but 3 Span long. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 211. 
Unto stature this damsel was grown. 

CaUkin'H Garland (Child's Kalhids, VIII. 174). 

If, A statue. [An erroneous use, due to eon- 
iision with sUttue.] 

And then before her fDlana’sl stature straight he told 
Devoutly all his whole petition there. 

Mir. for Mags., I. 20. 
In the second house there is the stature of a man of sil- 
ler. Hakluyt's Voyages, 11. 23fl. 

Matured (stat'urd), a, [< stature + If. 

:)f the height or stature of. 

Wore thy dimension but a stride, 

Nay, wert tliou sfatur'd but a span, 

She'll make thee Mimas. Quarles, Emblems, ii. 0. 

2. Of or arrived at full stature. The ('eufury. 
XXXIII. 4H. [Rare.] — Sf. Conditioned; cir- 
cumstanced. 

They ITiisser and Churchyard] being mark'd alike in 
their pocticall parts, living in the same time, and Matur'd 
alike in their estates. FuUer, Worthies, Essex, I. 610. 

t^US (stji'tus), n. [< L. staiusy standing, posi- 
tion, attitude, state: see state,] 1. Standing 
or position as regards rank or condition. — 
2. Position of affairs. — 3. In laWy iha stand- 
ing of a iierson before the law in the class of 
persons indicated by his or her legal qualities; 
tlic relation fixed % law in which a person 
stands toward others or the state. Ditforent 
writers vary much in the extent of meaning implied, but 
in the l)e8t usage it includes liberty, citizenship, and mar- 
riuge, infaiicy and majority and wardship or tutelage, and 
nicntal capacity or incapacity according to legal tests. It 
is rarely if ever used of a!iy of those relations which are 
terminable by coi\scnt, such as partnership.-' Status 

3 UO, the conuition in which (the thing or things were at 
rst or are now), ('ompare in statu quo. 

statutable (stut' u-ta>bl), a . [< statute + -ahtc.] 
1 . Made, roquifod, or imposed by statute ; st atu- 
tory: as, a punishment. — 2. Allowed 

by the rules; standard. 

1 met with ono the other day wlio was at least throe 
inches above tlve tooX, which yon know is tlic statutable 
measure of that club. Addison, Spectator, No. 108. 

Statutably (stat/u-ta-bli), adv. In a manner 
agreeable to statutt"; as required or provided 
by statute. 

statute (staVut),'?*. [< ME. statuly < OF. statuty 
e.dutut, statu, F, statut = Pr. statut = 8p. Pg. 
rsfatuto = It. statutay statuto = 1). statuut = O. 
Sw. Dan. statut, < LL. statutuviy a statute, prop, 
neut. of L. statiitus, pp. of slatuercy set up, estab- 
lisb: see A'frt/trf.] 1. An ordinance or law; spe- 
<‘ifically, a law promulgated in writing by a le- 
gislative body; an enactment bv a legislature; 
in tlie United States, an act of Congress or of a 
State or Territorial legislature passed and pro- 
mulgated according to constitutional require- 
ments; in Great Britain, an act of Parliament 
made by the Sovereign by and with the advice of 
t he Lords and Commons. Some early statutes are in 
the form of charters or ordinances, proceeding from tlie 
Clown, the consent of the Lords and Commons not being 
expressed. Statutes are either public or private (in the 
latter case affecting an Individual or a company) ; but the 
term is usually restricted to public acts of a general and 
Iiormanent character. Strictly speaking, an ordinance 
cstaldisbed by either house of the legislature, or by both, 
witliout the assent of the executive, os a resolution, or 
joint resolution, is not a statute. The word has some- 
tmius, however, been interpreted to include municipal 
onllnarices. See also act, article, hUl^, bydau’. charter, 
code, decree, edict, law, ordinance, petition, provision. 

Ac whiles Hunger was her maistcr there wolde none of 
hem chyde, 

^c stryue aseines his statiA so sterneliche he loked. 

Piers Plowman (It), vi. 321. 
The statutes of the Lord are right. Ps. xix. 8. 

Clrded with frumps and curtail gibes, by one who 
makes sentences by the i^atute, as if all above throe inches 
long were conttscat. Milton, Apology for Smectymniius. 

What We called in England constitutional statutes, such 
Jis Magna Charta, the Bill of Bights, the Act of Settle- 
ment, the Acts of ITiiiou with Scotland and Ireland, are 
merely drdinary laws, which could be repealed by Parlia- 
ment at any moment in exactly the same way as it can re- 
peal a highway act or lower the duty on tobacco. 

J, Bryce, American Commonwealth, I. 237. 

2. The act of a corporatiou or of its founder, 
intended as a pennanent rule or law: as, the 
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statutes of a university.— 3. In foreign and dvil 
laWy any particular municipal law or usage, 
thou||^h not resting for its authority on judicial 
decisions or the practice of nations. Jiurrill; 
Worcester,—^, A statute-fair. {Prov. Eng.]— 
Bloody statute, an occasional name of the Act of the Six 
Articles. See tlw Six Articles, umler arf trie.— Declara- 
tory statute. See declaratory. - Directory statute. 
See director?/.— Enabling Statute, a statute which con- 
fers a power upon a person or body that did not previously 
possess it.— Enlarging statute, a statute which increases 
a power that already existed.—Equlty of a Statute 
See equity —Estate by statute, more fully estate by 
statute merchant, or estate by statute staple, in 
Bna. law, the estate or tenancy wiiich a creditor acquired 
in the lands of his debtor by their seizure on Judgments 
by confession in forms now obsolete. Sec statute merchant 
and statute stajfie, l)elow.— General statute, a statute 
which relates directly to the government or the general 
public interest, or to all the people of the state or of a 
particular class, condition, or district therein. See leyis, 
Zaticin, also public statute and local statute.— Local Stat- 
ute. See local legislation, under local. — Mandatory Stat- 
ute. See mandatory.— PoiXBl Statutes. See jwnal.^ - 
Private statuses, {a) private acts, under private, (b) 
Same as special statute. —Public Statutes. See ptddic acts, 
under /»wWic.— Remedial statutes, statutes the main 
object of which appears directly boncHcent, by supplying 
some defect in the law or removing inconveniences, as dis- 
tiiiguished from tlioso the immediate aspect of wlileli is to 
Impose punishment or penalty, which are called j>enal stat- 
utes. Sonic statutes partake of botli characters, for a stat- 
ute which is penal as against an oftonder may be remedial 
as toward those whom it is intended to protect Retro- 
active Statute. See rrfrortctiiv.— Special or private 
statute, a statute which the courts will not notice unless 
pleaded and proved like any other fact; also, a particular 
or peculiar statute ; as, there Is a /pedal statute regulating 
chattel mortgages on cnnui-buats.— Statute against be- 
nevolences, an English statute of 1488-4(1 Bidi.lll.,c J) 
aiiolishing the peculiar system of raising money by solici- 
tation, called benevolences, and declaring that such exac- 
tions should not lie taken for precedent. — Statute cap. 
See capi.— Statute de Donis, more fully Statute de 
Donis Conditionalibus, an English statute of 1285 (1.3 
Edw. I., being the Statute of Westminster, ii. c. 1) intended 
to put an end to the common-law doctrine that under a gift 
to a man and the heirs of his body he ac()uii‘ed alisolutc title 
by having issue, even though none should survive. The net 
prescritied instead that the condition stated by the giver of 
reversion in failure of isHiie should be carried into eltect.. 
Also sometimes nailed statute of entail. — Statute labor. 
See labors . Statute lacet. Sec lace. — Statute law, a 
law or rule of action prescribed or enacted by the legisla- 
tive power, and promulgated and recorded In writing; 
also, collectively, the enactments of a legislative assembly, 
i n con tradistlnction tt» common la u\ See latv l . — Statute 
merchant, in law, a bond of record, now obsolete, ac- 
knowledged before the chief magistrate of some trading 
town, on which, if not paid at the day, an execution 
might lie awarded against the body, lands, and goods of 
the obligor. See pocket-judgment. 

A cortaiiio blindo retayler, called the Dinell, vsed to 
lend money vpon pawnee or anie thing, and would let one 
for a need bane a thousand poundes vpon a statute mer- 
chant of his soule. Kashe, Pierce Penilcsse, p. 9, 

Statute of bread and ale. See fcraadi.— statute c*" 
Chazltable uses, an English statute of lOOl (43 Eli/.., c. 4), 
sometimes called the statute of Elizabeth, for the pn>tec‘- 
tiou of jiroperty devoted to charities. It authorized the 
lord chancellor to appoint conimlssioiicrs to Inquire into 
the inanugcmerit of such property, with power to eorrect 
ahuses.— Statute of Clrcumspecte Agatls, au Eugiibh 
statute of 1285 (13 Edw. I.), in thefonn of a writ addre-ssed 
to the judges : so named from Its flrat two wonis. Jt di- 
rected that the king's prohibition should not lie in spiritu- 
al matters, and that the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts 
should be exercised in eases of demands by a parson ftu- 
tithes, mortuaries, pensions, etc., lujtwithstandlng such 
prohibition.— Statute of false pretenses, an English 
statuteof 1757(30Ueo. Il.,c.24)whichdetiiieaaud punishes 

the crime of false pretenses.— Statute of ftraudulent 
conveyances, sometimes culled the<*’hifMfe of Elizabeth, 
(a) An English statute of 1571 (13 Eliz., c 5), reenacted in 
nearly all of the United Htates, which declares all eonvey- 
anccs of property with intent to lielay, liiiidei, or defraud 
creditors to be void as against such crtditoiH (b) An 
English statute of 1585 (27 Eliz., c. 4) making v«dd nil con- 
veyances of land made witli intent to deceive piirchaserB. 
—Statute of Gloucester, «>I English statute of 1278 (0 
Edw. I.), passed at aioiiecster. ami relating to local fran- 
chises and judicature, damages to real projierty, waste, 
trespass, etc.— Statute Of laborers, an English statute 
of 1349 (28 Edw. 111.) dehigned t«> compel workmen and 
servants to work for (he wuge.s coiiimonly paid in the 
year 1840 : enacted because tin; pestilence had seriously 
decreased the number of stTvants, and the survivors de- 
manded exorbitant wages. — Statute of Lincoln, an Eng- 
lish statute of 131.^. -1(5 d> Edn. II., st. 2), so called because 
the Parliament sat at Ijncoln, It prescribed the qualifl- 
cations of sherfits. Also known as tlic statute of sheriffs.— 
Statute of Marlborough (Marleberge, Mwltoidge), 
an English statut*: of I’-'OT (.52 Hen. III.), so called because 
made at Marl bon >ugh, contaiiiliig twenty- iiino chapters 
or sections ndating jirwielpaily to distress suits, land- 
lord and tenniil, courts, writs, etc. It is one of the ear- 
liest written laws, after the Great Charter, and is said to 
have been intemied to defeat attempts to evade feudal 
dues on succession at death made by gifts inter vivos. 
Statute of merchants (also known as the statute of 
Acton Burnett, tnmi the pla«*oof its enactment), (a) An 
Emrlisb statute or ordliiaiiee of 1288 (11 Edw. I.)fm- the 
colled ion of debts, (b) Another of 1285 (13 Edw. I.) for 
the same purpose — Statute Of Mexton. Same -as pro- 
visions of Merton (which see, under provision).— Statute 
of mllitaiy tenures. See military.— Statute of mo- 
nonoUes same as Monxmoly Act (which see, under mo- 
nojwh/) - Statute of Northampton, an English statute 
of 18*^8 (‘* Edw. III.) relating to felonies, shorilfs, etc.- - 
StatuteV Quia Emptores, an English statute of 1289. 
1290 (18 Edw. I.X which, because purchasers of land had 
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evaded their feudal dues to the chief lord by claiming tohold 
under the seller as their lord, provided thatupon all sales or 
feoffments of land in fee simple the feoffee should hold, 
not of his immediate feoffor, but of the next lord par- 
amount of whom the feoffor himself held, and by the same 
services, thus putting an end to subinfeudation for sev- 
eral centuries.- Statute of Rageman. an English stat- 
ute of 1278 (4 Edw. I.) requiring justices to “go through- 
out the land" to try suits for trespasses.— Statute Of 
Rutland, Ruddlan, or Rothlan, an English royal ordi- 
nance of 1284(12 Edw. I.), made at Rutland, which, among 
other things, forbade suits in the Exchetpier except such 
as concerned the king ami his officers, and rofoiTed to the 
keeping of tlie rolls, etc. Also called provisions made in 
(he Exchequer.— Stktuto of BberlffB. Same as statute 
of LtneeZn. —Statute Of Stamford, an English statute 
of 1300 (3 Edw. II.) which confirmed an act of 28 Edw. I. 
abolishing the taking of goods, etc., by the king when on 
a loiirney except upon payment, and also abolished cer- 
tain customs duties.— Statute of WinchoBter or win- 
ton, an English statute of 1285 (18 Edw. 1.) containing 
police regulations such us concern lesser crimes and the 
hue and cry, and prohibiting fairs and markets in church- 
yards.— Statute Of York, an English statute of 1818 (12 
Edw, II.) which relates to the administration of justice.— 
Statutes of livexleB, English statutes, the tlrst of which 
were in 1377 (1 Rich. II., c. 1892-8 (10 Rich. II., c. 4), 
and 1890 - 7 (20 Rich. IL, cc. 1 and 2), for the better pres- 
ervation of the peace : so. called because directed against 
the practice of giving distinctive liveries to retainers and 
partizans, whereby confederacies and hostile parties were 
engendered.— Statutes Of Westminster, early English 
statutes, so called because made at Westminster. “The 
first " (1276X comprising fifty -one chapters, relates to free- 
dom of elections, amercements, bail, extortion by officers, 
aid taken by lords, etc. “The second" (1285), including 
fifty cliapters, relates to gifts, writs, iffeas, court-proceed- 
ings, etc. Also known as Statute de Donis (which see, 
nliovi*). “The third" was the statute “<.)uia Emptores" 
(which see, above).— Statute Staple, in law, a bond of 
record, now obsolete, acknowledged before the mayor of 
th«' staple or town constituting a grand mart, by virtue of 
wliiohthe creditor might forthwith have execution against 
tlie body, lands, and goods of the debtor on non-payment. 

There is not one gentleman amongst twenty but his 
land be engaged in twenty statutes staple. 

Middleton, Family of Ijove, 1. 8. 
The Great Statute, an English code of customs law of 
KlOO (12 Car. II., c. 4.) imposing duties which were termed 
the “old subsidy." (As to mited statutes on particular 
snlijectB, such as statute of distributions, statute of enrol- 
ment, statute of fines, statide. off frauds, statutes of jeofail, 
statute of >p‘a'ry, statute of limitations, statutes of mort- 
main, statute of murders, statute of non-claim, statute of 
priemnnire, statute of provisors, statute of staple, statute 
ofiitlaye, statute of uses, statute of uills, see the word char- 
acterizing lilt) statute.) =a Syn. 1. Enactment, Ordinance, 
etc. Heeirticl. 

statutet (stat/ut), r, t. [< atatuiVy w.] To or- 
dain; enact; decree or establish. 

The king liath ordeined and statuted that all and singu- 
lar strangers . . . shall apply and come to his Towne of 
Northbenie. Hakluyt's Voyages, T. 180. 

statute-book (stat/ut -buk), a. A register of 
slututes, laws, or l(^gi,slativo acts: a generic 
tc'rin cominonly uh(hI to corapreheiul all the vol- 
umes in which the statute law of a state or na- 
tion is uuthoriiaiiv(*lv promulgated, 
statute-fair ( Stat ' ut-far ),n. A fair li el d by reg- 
ular legal apjiointmeiit, in contradistinction to 
ono authoriz(*d only by use and wont. See 
niop'K 4. 

statute-roll (stat'ul-rol ), n. 1 . A statute as en- 
rolled or engrossed. — 2. A collection of stat- 
utes; a statute-book. 

His [Edward IV. ’s] statute-roll contains no acta for se- 
curing or increasing public liberties. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § .378. 

statutory (stat/u-to-ri), a. [< atatufe + -or//.] 
Unacted, required,' or imiiosed by statute; de- 
pending on statute for its authority : as, a ataUi- 
torij provision or remedy; sfatulorii fines. 

The first duty of the Muse is to be delightful, and it is 
an 11111117 done to all of us wIkmi wc arc put In the wrong 
by a kind of statutory affirmation on flu; part «if the critics 
of something to which our judgiiieiil will not consent, and 
from which our taste revolts. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser,, p. 182. 

The reduction of the nuiniicr of ]mhlic-houses to a 
statutory iiiiniiniiin 

Sir C. W'. Dilke, I'robs. of (Jrciitcr Britain, vi. 0. 

On the first day of .Tilly, 1S8.5, . . . the regular «fzi:Mori/ 
duties were iuumsed. Harj/er’s Mag., LX XVI. 429. 

Statutory foreclosure. See statutory 

guardian. See yua rd/an . 2. — Statutory law. same as 
statuU law (whieli sec, under statute). 
statuvolence (sla-tn'vq-hnis), n. [< statuvo- 
lcu(t) + -er.] A peculiar state or condition 
into wliich a, person may throw himself by the 
exercise of tin' will, independent of extraneous 
conditions ; a kind of self-induced clairvoy mice. 
It is brought ahout by sclf-niesiiierization, an<l closely re- 
scnihles tlmt hyiinotic or sotniiamhiilie condition which 
may be piodiieed by the will of another in suitable sub- 
jects, iU. B. Fahnestock. [Recent.] 

Statuvoleut (sta-tu'vo-lent), a. f< L. status, 
a state or condition, 4- role nil -)s, ]>pr. of vtdlc, 
will.] Inducing statuvolence; affected by sta- 
tuvolence, or btdng in that state. [Rare.] 
statuvolic (stat-iVvol'ik), a. [< statuvol(eut) + 
-ie.] Pertaining in any way to statuvolence : as, 
the statuvolic state ; a statuvolic process. [Rare, j 
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statnvolisni (sta-ta^Td-lizm), n. [< atatu^ 
vol(ent) + -dm.]' Same as atatuvolenoe, F, W. 
Hayes, 

Staumrel (8t4m'rel), a, [Of. stammer,'] Stu- 
pid; half-witted: blundering. Brigs of 

Ayr. [Scotch.] 

stanncn, stauncher, etc. See stanch^ etc. 
Staunton’s opening, in chess-playing. See 
opening, 9. 

Staura^ (st&'ra-siu), n, [< ML. stauracinus, 

< MGr. *<rravpaKl.v6vj neut. of ^aravpaKivdg, per- 
taining to small crosses, < oravpaKiov, dim. of 
Gr. aravpdgy a cross,] A silken stuff fi^ed with 
small crosses, in use at the Byzantine court, 
and as a material for ecclesiastical vestments 
elsewhere, in the early middle ages. 

stauraxonia (stA-rak-so'ni-a), n, [NL., < 
Gr. oravpdg, a cross, + an axis.] In pro- 
morphology , stauraxonial organic forms, as pyr- 
amids. Stauraxonia homopola are figures with equal 
poles, whose stereometric figure is a double pyramid 
(two pyramids base to base). Stauraxonia hetoropola are 
single pyramids with dissimilar, usually anal and oral, 
poles. When these have regular bases, they are gtaurax- 
onia homostaura; when irregular, ttauraxonia hetero- 
staura, 

stauraxonial (std-rak-so'ni-al), a, [< staurax- 
onia + -at,] Having a main axis and a defi- 
nite number of secondary axes at right angles 
therewith, so that the stereometric figure is 
fundamentally a pyramid : correlated with cen- 
traaonial, 

stauri. n. Plural of staurus, 

Btauna (std.'ri-a), n, [NL. (Edwards and 
Haime, 1850), < Gr. aravpdg, a cross, a stake.] 
The typical genus of Stauriidm, having a com- 
pound astrwiform corallum growing by calicu- 
lar gemmation, four cruciate primitive septa, 
and no columella. 

Staurian (std'ri-an), a, [< Stauria + -an,] 
Eesembling or related to the genus Stauna; 
of or pertaining to the Stauriidae, 

StaurudSB (std.-rri-de), n, j>l, [NL., < Stauria 
+ -idiB.J A family of fossil rugose stone-cor- 
als, typmed by the genus Stauria, The wall is 
well developed; the septa are complete, lamellar, and 
conspicuously tetramemus. The interseptal loculi are 
crossed by endothecal dissepiments, and there is a cen- 
tral tabulate area. The genera besides Stauria are Hdo- 
^•tis, Polyeoelia, ConotmUia, and Metriophyllum. Usually 
SMuridse. 

fltaurolite ( sU'ro-lit), ». [< Gr. aravpdg, a cross, 
+ TdOog^ a stone.] A silicate of aluminium and 
iron occurring in reddish- to yellowish-brown 
or brownish-black prismatic crvstals. These 
crystals are often twins, in the form of a 
cross, whence it is called cross-stone. Also 
staurotide, mnaftYd.— stauroUte-slate, a mica-slate 
through which are scattered crystals of staurolite. Kocks 
of this character have been found in Scotland, the Pyre- 
nees, and New England. 

Staurolitic (sta-ro-lit'ik), a, [< staurolite + -ic,] 
Pertaining to, resembling, or characterized by 
the presence of staurolite. 

Btauromedusa (8ta^ro-m|-du'se), n. pi, [NL., 

< Gr. arnvpdg, a cross, + NL. Medusae, q. v.J In 
Haeckel’s classification, a subfamily of Scypho- 
medusae, having fo^ir pairs of adradial gonads 
or four simple interradial gonads in the sub- 
umbral wall, four large perradial gastral 
pouches, and no special sense-organs. 

Stauromedusan (std.^^ro-me-du'san), a, and n, 
K Stauromedusae + -an,] I. a. Pertaining to 
the Stauromedusae, or having their characters. 

11. n. A member of the Stauromedusae, 
Btauropus (sU'ro-pus), n, [NL. (Germar, 
1813), < Gr. crravpdg, a cross, + irovg = E. foot,'] 

1. A genus of borabycid moths, of the family 
NotodonUdae, having the thorax woolly, the 
fore wings rather broad and sinuate on the 
hind margins, hind wings rounded, tongue 
weak, and the abiiomen slightly tufted above. 
The larvR) have fourteen legs, and are naked, with humps 
on the middle segments and two short anal projections ; 
the legs on the third and fourth swments are exceedingly 
long. When at rest they raise the largo head and en- 
larged anal segments, and it is from their extraordinary 
appearance that the only European species, S. fagi, de- 
rives its English name of Idbstor-moth, Its larva Is of a 
brown color, and feeds on oak, birch, beech, and apple. 
The only other known species is Asiatic. 

2. A genus of melandryid beetles, erected by 
Fairmaire and Germain in 1863 on a single 
South American species. 

StaurOBCOpe (stfi/'ro-skop), n, [< Gr. aravpdgf a 
cross, + aKOTTEiv, view.] An optical instru- 
ment, invented by Von Kobell of Munich, for 
examining sections of crystals, and determin- 
ing the position in them of the planes of light- 
vibration. 

StaurOBCCraic (stA-rp-skop'ik), a, [< stauroscope 
+ -ic,] Of, pertaining to, or made by means 
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of the stauroscope: as. stauroaoopie examina- 
tion. Spottiswoode^ Polarisation, p. 113. 
BtanrOBCOpically (stA-r^skop'i-k^-i), ad/o. By 
means of the stauroscope : as, staurosoopicaUy 
determined systems of crystallization, 

Btaurotide (stft'ro-tid), n. [< Gr. aravpdg^ a 
cross, 4- -f- + -Ule^,] Same as staurolite, 

BtaurotypidSB (8tA-ro^-tip'i-de),w.pZ. [NL., < 
Staurotypus + A family of tropical 

American cryptodirous tortoises, represented 
by the genera Staurotypus and Claudius, Thc4r 
have nine plastral bones, tne carapace with epidermal 
Bcutea, the nuchal bone with a short costif orm process, 
and caudal vertebne proccelous. Also Staurotypma, as a 
group of Chdydridm. 

BtaurotsrpoUB (sta'ro-ti-pus), a, [< Gr. oravpdg, 
a cross, + rbiroCf tjme.j In mineral,, having 
mackles or spots in tne form of a cross. 

BtaurotypUB (stA-rot'i-pus), «. [NL., < Gr. 
ffravp^, a cross, + rvTrog, tjme.] A genus of 
tortoises with a cruciform piastron, tj^ical of 
the group Staurotypina or family Staurotupidae, 

BtanniB (st&'ms), n, ; pi. stauri (-ri). [NL., < 
Gr. cravpdg, a stake, pile, pale, cross.] A form 
of sexradiate sponge-spicule, resulting frona the 
suppression of both the distal and the proximal 
ray. SoUas, 

stave (stav), n, [< ME. staef, staf, stave, pi. 
staves ^ Steves, < AS. staef, pi. staf as, a staff : see 
staff. Stave is another lorm of staff, arising 
from the ME. oblique and plural forms. In 
the sense of * stanza’ the word is prob. due to 
the collateral form, Icel. sfcf, a stave, refrain.] 

1. A pole or piece of wood of some length; a 
staff, specifically— (a) In cooperage, one of the thin, 
narrow pieces of wood, grooved for the bottom, the head, 
etc., which compose a barrel, cask, tub, or the like, (h) 
One of the boards joined laterally to form a hollow cylin- 
der, a curb for a well or shaft, the curved bed for the in- 
trados of an arch, etc. (e) A spar or round of a rack to 
contain hay in stables for feeding horses ; the rung of a 
ladder ; the spoke of a wheel ; etc. 

2. A stanza ; a verse ; a metrical division. 

Of eleuen and twelue 1 find none ordinary stauee vsed 
in any vulgar language. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesio, p. 54. 

Chant me now some wicked stave, 

Till thy drooping courage rise. 

Tennyson, Vision of Sin. 

3. Specifically, same as staff, 9. 

stave (stav), V , ; pret. and pp. staved or stove, 
ppr. staving, [< stave, n,, or directly < staff 
(with the usual change of / when medial to v; 
cf. strive, < strife, live, < life, wive, < wife, etc.). 
The proper pret. and pp. is staved; stove, like 
rove for reeved, conforms to the smiposed anal- 
ogy drov>e, etc.] I. trans, 1. To break in a 
stave or staves of; knock a hole in; break; 
burst: as, the boat is stove. 

They burnt their wigwams, and all their roatts, and 
some corn, and staved seven canoes, and departed. 

Winlhrop, Hist. New England, I. 232. 

2. To cause or suffer to be lost by breaking 
the cask; hence, to spill; pour out. 

And Mahomet the third . . . commanded, on paine of 
death, all such in Constantinople and Pera as had wine 
to bring it out and stane it, (except Embassadors onely,) 
BO that the streets raune therewith. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 294. 

3. To furnish with staves or rundles. — 4. To 
make firm by compression; shorten or com- 
pact, as a heated rod or bar by endwise blows, 
or as lead in the socket-joints of pipes.— To 
stave and tail, a phrase current in bear-baiting, to stave 
being to check the bear with a staff, and to tail to hold 
back the dog by the tail ; hence, to cause a cessation or 
stoppage. 

So lawyers . . . 

Bo stave and tail with writs of error, 

Reverse of judgment, and demurrer. 

S, Butter, Hudibras, 1. 11. 168. 
To stave It out, to fight it out with staves ; fight till a 
decisive result is attained. S, BuUer, Hudibras, I. ill. 88. 
—To Stave off, to beat or ward off with or as with a staff ; 
keep hack ; delay ; prevent the approach or oocurrenoe of. 

Two dogs upon me? 

And the old bearward ^1 not succour me. 

I’ll stave 'em ^myself. 

Midduton, Anything for a Quiet Life, ii. 2. 

It staved off the quarrelsome discussion as to whether 
she should or should not leave Miss Matty's service. 

Mrs. Oaskdl, Cranford, xiv. 

II. intrans. To go or rush along recklessly or 
regardless of everything, as one in a rage; 
work energetically; drive. [Colloq.] 

He . . . went stamng down the street^as if afraid to look 
behind him. The Century, XXXVIII. 41. 

stave-jointer (stav'join^t^r), n. Bee Jointer^, 

Stavefi (8ta'v6r), ». \<itavc'\-‘-cr^,] An active, 
energetic pei*8on. [New Eng,] 

Miss Asplilxia's reputation in the region was perfectly 
established. She was spoken of with applause under 
such titles as “a staver/* “a pealer," *< a roarer to work.” 

ff. B, 8tme, Oldtown, p. 117. 
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•tofwr^ (stt'vte), ». <. [Also Btainer! < t)wj. 
stavre, trudge, Btumble.] To atagger; totter. 

He [Carlyle] slept badly from overwork, *'gaeing staver. 
ing aboot the hoose at night,” as the Sootoh maid said. 

FrmuU, Carlyle (Life in London, 1. iii.). 

stave-rime (stav'rim), n. Alliteration; an al- 
literative word: us^ especially in treating 
of Anglo-Saxon and other ancient Germanic 
poetry. The Academy, Jan, 14, 1888, p. 27. 

stavers (BtB'v6r2), n, pi, [< staver^,] The 
staggers, a disease of horses* See stagger, 2. 

Staverwort (sta'v6r-w6rt), n. The ragwort, 
Senedo Jacohaea: so called as being supposed 
to cure the stavers or staggers in horses. Also 
staggerwort, 

staves, n, A plural of staff and the plural of 
stave, 

stavesacre (stavz'a^k6r), n. [Early mod. E. 
also stavesaher; < ME. staphisagre, < OP. siaves- 
aigre, < ML. staphisagria, staphysagria, stafis- 
agria, stafisagra, etc., < Gr. as if ^arafig hypia, 
stavesacre: aTa<f>ig, aerro^ff, dried grapes; aypia, 
fem. of hyptog, wild. Cf. Staphisagria,] A spe- 

' cies of larkspur, Delphinium Staphisagria, na- 
tive in southern Europe and Asia Minor, it is 
an erect downy herb, a foot or two high, with bluish 
or purple flowers in terminal racemes. Its seeds con- 
tain a poisonous principle, delphinine, and are used in a 
powder or ointment i^^mst vermin ou man and beast, also 
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Inctnre as an application for rheumatism, 
formerly employed as a purgative, but found too violent. 
Hee delphinine^ and lonsewoh, 2. 

stave-tankard (stav'tang^kard), n, A drink- 
ing-cup formed of staves of wood, hooped with 
either wood or metal, the bottom being general- 
ly wood also. One preserved in Exeter, England, is 5 
inches high and 4 inches in diameter at the bottom. It 
is formed of fourteen staves of boxwood, the fifteenth, of 
oak, forming the handle, and is bound with brass hoops. 
Also called sapling-taidcard. 

Stavewood (stav'wfid), n, [< stave + wood^.] 

1. See quassia, 2. — 2. A tall stout tree, Ster- 
euUafeetida, of the East Indies, eastern Africa, 
and Australia. The wood is soft, and thought 
to be of little value. 

staving (sta'ving), n, [< stave + -inr/i.] 1. 
Staves collectively, as those which form the 
curb about a turbine water-wheel. — 2. In forg- 
ing, a method of shortening or compacting a 
heated bar by striking blows on its end. 

Staw^ (stfi), V. [< Dan. staa = Sw. std == D. staan 
= OHG. MHG. Stan, stand, stay, = L. stare = 
Gr. lordvai = Skt. V sthd, stand: see stand, 
where the relation of the orig. root sta to stand 
is explained.] I, intrans. To stand still; be- 
come stalled or mired, as a cart ; be fixed or set. 
[North. Eng.] 

IL tram, 1. To put to a standstill. — 2. To 
clog; glut; surfeit; disgust. Bums, To a Hag- 
gis. [Scotch.] 

Bpaw^ (stfi). A preterit of steal, [Scotch.] 

Staxis (staks'is), n, [< Gr. ar&^ig, a dropping.] 
Inpaf/m/., hemorrhage. 

Btayl (sta), w. [< ME. ^stay, < AS. stapg = D. 
G. Icel. Dan. Sw. stag, a stay (innaut. sense); 
cf . OF. estay, F. dtai = Sp. estay = 1^. estay, es- 
tai (pi. estaes), also ostais, a stay (< Teut.) '; ori- 
gin uncertain ; by some supposed to bo named 
from being used to climb up by, being derived, 
in this view, like stair, stile^, stag, etc., from the 
root of AS. stufan (pret. stdh) = D. stijgen = G. 
steigen, etc., climb, ascend: see styl, the word 
has been confused with stay^, a prop, etc.] 1. 
Naut,, a strong rope used to suppori; a mast, 
and leading from the head of one mast down 
to some other, or to some part of the vessel. 
Those stays which lead forward are called /<wr-and-q/‘f 
stays, and those which lead down to the vessel’s sides back- 
stays. See cut under ship. 

2. A rope used for a similar purpose; a guy 
supporting the mast of a derrick, a telegraph- 
pole, or tne like. — 3. In a chain-cable, the 
transverse piece in a link.—jn stays, or hove 
in stays (naut in the act of going about from one tack 
to the other.— Martingale stays. See vnartingale.— 
Slack in stasrs. Seett^i.— Sprlng-atay,aBmairerBtay 
parallel to and assisting the regular one.— To heave in 
stays. See heave.— To mlas stairs. See miMi.— To put 
a UUp in stays, to bring her head to the wind : heave 
her to.— Torldedown astay. See tide.— Trlatic stay 
(naut), an arrangement of pendants to hook stay-tackles 
to for hoisting out or in boats or other heavy weights. 
One pendant is lashed at the foremast- or foretopmast-head, 
and one at the mainmast- or main topmast-head. These 
pendants have a span at their lower ends to keep them in 
place, and a large thimble is spliced into the lower end of 
each, into whion the stay-tackles are hooked. 

Stayl (sta), V, [< stay^, n.] I, trans. Naut , : {a) 
To incline forward, aft, or to one side by means 
of stays : as, to stay a mast, (h) To tack ; put 
on the other tack : as, to stay ship. 

n. intrans. .NattL, to change tack; go about; 
be in stays, as a ship. 
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jtaf? (st&), n, f< ME. ^sta/ydf < OP. eetaUf e$ktye, rtay^ (stfi), y. ? pyet. and pp. 8ta/yed, staid, ppr. 
j'., F. 6tai, m., a prop, stay, < MD. stois^s, later staving. [< MB. *stayen, steyen (pp. staid), < 
fttaey, a prop, stay, also a eontraoted form of OF. estayer, F. dtaver, prop, stay, < estaye, a 
stade, a prop, stay, help, aid; of. D. stede, prop, stay : see staA n. By some derived < OF. 
steS, a place, = AS. stede, E. stead, a place : see esmr, ester, estre, F. Stre, be, remain, continue ; 
iftead, and cf. stathe. The word stay^ has been but this derivation is on both phonetic and his- 
confused to some extent with stay^. The noun torioal grounds untenable. There is a connec- 
is by some derived from the verb. In the later tion felt between slay and stand; it is, however, 
senses it is so derived: see stay^, v.] 1. A very remote.! I. trans. 1. To prop; support; 

prop; a support, sustain; holdup; steady. 


There were stays on either side on the place of the seat 
iof Solomon's throne], and two lions stood beside thestot/«. 

1 Ki. X. 10. 

See we not plainly that obedience of creatures unto the 
law of nature is the stay of the whole world? 

Booker, Ecclea Polity, i. 3. 
.specifically —(a) In buUding, apiece perforniin|r the of* 
tice of a brace, to prevent the swerving or lateral deviation 
of the piece to which it is applied. (5) In steam-engines : 
( 1 ) A rod, bar, bolt^ or gusset in a boiler, to hold two parts 
together against the pressure of steam : as, a tnhe-stay; 
a water-space stay. (2) One of the sling«rods connect- 
ing a locomotive-boiler to its frame. (3) A rod, beneath 
the boiler, supporting the inside bearings of the crank-axle 
of a locomotive, (c) In mining, a piece of wood used to 
secure the pump to an engine-shaft (d) In some hollow 
castings, a spindle which forms a support for the core. 
<c) In anai. and zo6L, technically, a prop or support : as, 
the liony stay of the operculum of a raafl-cheeked fish, or 
cottoid. This is an enlarged suborbital bone which crosses 
the cheek and articulates with the prooperculum in the 
mail-cheeked fishes. See Cotioidea^ Sderomrim. 

2. pL A kind of waistcoat, stiffened with whale- 
bone or other material, now worn chiefly by 
women and mrls to support and give shape 
to the body, but formerly worn also by men. 
{Hall, Satires.) Stavs were originally, as at present, 
made in two pieces laced together : hence the plum fonti. 
In composition the singular is always used : as, sfuj/lace, 
staymskov. See corset, 3. 

They could not kon her middle sae Jimp, . . . 

The stays o' gowd wore so well laced. 

The Bonny Bows o' London (Child's Ballads, II. 301). 

Sf. A fastening for a garment; hence, a hook; 
a clasp; anything to bang another thing on. 
Cotgravv. 

To my dear daughter Philippa, queen of Portugal, my 
second best stay of gold, and a gold cup and cover. 

Test, veiwA , p. 142, quoted in lialliwell. 

4. That which holds or restrains; obstacle; 
check; hindrance; restraint. 

The presence of the Qoveriiour is (as you say) a great 
stay and bridle unto them that are ill disposed. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

6. A stop; a halt; a break or cessation of ac- 
tion, motion, or progression: as, the court 
granted a stay. 

They make many stayes by the way. 

Purckas, Pilgrimage, p. 427. 


And Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the 
one side, and the other on the other side. Ex. xvii. 12. 

A young head, not so well stayed as I would it were, 
. . . having many, many fancies begotten in it, If it had 
not been in some way delivered, would have grown a 
monster. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, Ded. 

Let that stay and comfort thy lieait. 

WirUhrop, Hist. New England, I. 442. 

2. To stop, (o) To detain; keep back; delay; hinder. 
Your ships are stay'd at Venice. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 2. 83. 
If I could stay this letter an hour, 1 should send you 
something of Savoy. Donne, Letters, xllx. 

This buslnesse staide me in London almost a weeke. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 14, 1G71. 
(b) To restrain ; withhold ; check ; stop. 

If I can hereby either protioke the good or staye the 
ill, I shall thinke my writing herein well imployed. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 70. 
Why do you look so strangely, fearfully, 

Or stay your deathful hand? 

Fletcher (and another), Queou of Corinth, iv. 8. 
Its trench had stayed full many a rock, 

Hurled by primeval earthquake shock. 

Scott, L. of the L., iil. 20. 
(e) To put off ; defer ; postpone ; delay ; keep back : as, to 
stay Judgment. 

The cardinal did entreat his holiness 
To stay the Judgement o' the divorce. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 33. 
We’ll stay 

The sentence till another day. 

Northern Lord and Cruel Jew (Child s Bullads, VIII. 282). 
(d) To hold the attention of. 

For the sound of some sillable stayd the oare a great 
while, and others slid away so quickly, as if they had not 
beiio pronounced. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 50. 

3. To stand ; undergo; abide; hold out during. 

She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 

Nor bide the encounter of assailing eyes. 

Shak., Jl. and J., I. 1. 218. 

Doubts are also entertained concerning her ability to 
stay the course. 

Daily Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1886. (Encj/c. Diet.) 

4. To wait for; await. 

liOt me stay the growth of his beard, if thou delay me 
not the knowledge of his chin. 

Shak,, As you Like it, iii. 2. 2:'l. 


They were able to read good authors without any stay, 
if the book were not false. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Bobinson), 11. 7. 

Works ailJoum'd have inanv stays. 

Long demurs breed new delays. 

SouthtPeU, Loss in Delay. 

6t. A standstill; a state of rest; entire cessa- 
tion of motion or progress : used chiefly in the 
phrase at a stay. 

In bashfulness the spirits do a little go and come — but 
with bold men upon a like occasion they stand at a stay. 

Bacon, Boldness (ed. 1887). 

7. A fixed state ; fixedness ; stability ; perma- 
nence. 


Alas ! what stay ia there In human state? Dryden. 
8. Continuance in a place ; abode for an indefi- 
nite time ; sojourn : as, you make a short stay 
in the city. 

Your stay with him may not be long. 

Shak., M. for M., Ul. 1. 256. 

9t. A station or fixed anchorage for vessels. 
^irP. Sidney. (Imp, Diet.) — 10. State; fixed 
condition. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Araonge the Utopiano, where all thinges be sett in a 
good ordre, and the common wealtho in a good staye, it 
very seldom ohaunceth that they chouse a uewe plotte to 
buyld ail house vpon. 

Sir T. Mare, Utopia (tr. by Bobinson), li. 4. 


Man . . . cometh up and is cut down like a flower; he 
fieeth as it were a shadow, and never contluucth in one 
f<f<iy [In eodem statu (Sarum dirge)]. 

Book (if Common Prayer, Burial of the Dead. 

He alone continueth in one stay. 

Lamb, Decay of Beggars. 

Ilf. Eestraint of passion; prudence; raoder- 
caution; steadiness; sobriety. 

^ With prudent stay ho long deferr’d 
The rough contention. Philips, Blenheim, 1. 276. 

^<^guard vtSiTM, tiueen-poft stay, etc. see the 
proceedings, in law, a sim- 
proceedings, as till some direction is complied 
with or till some appeal is decided ; sometimes, in Eng- 
land, an entire disoontinuance or dismission of the action. 
=*»yiL 1 . fiee fi. Pause, etc. See sfopi. 


Ills Lord was gone to Amiens, where they would stay 
his coming. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 

There were a hundred and fortypeople, and most stayed 
supper. irofjwZc, Letters, 11. 305). 

To stay the stomach, to appease the cravings of hun- 
ger ; quiet the appetite temporarily ; slave off hunger or 
faintness : also used figuratively. 

A piece of gingerbread, to be merry withal, 

And stay your stomach, lest you faint with fasting. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, lii. 2. 

n. intrans. 1. To rest; depend; rely. 
Because ye despise this word, and trust in oppression 
and perverseness, and stay thereon. Jsu. \xx. 12. 

I stay here on my bond. Shak., M. of V,, i\. 1. 242. 
2. To stop, (a) To come to a stand or stop. 

She would command the hasty sun to stay. 

Spenser, F. ()., I. x. ‘20. 

SUty, you come on too fast ; your pace is Lmi iniputiious. 

B. Jonson, (Jynthia’s Kuvcls, lii. .3. 

(6) To come to an end ; cease. 

An ’t please your gi*ace, her*; niy commission stays. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., li. 4. 76. 


(e) To delay ; linger ; tariy ; wait. 

Fourscore pound : can you send for bail, sir? or what 
will you do? we cannot 

Webster and Dekker, Northward Hoe, 1. 2. 


id) 


To make a stand ; stand. 
Clive them leave to fly 


that will not stay, 

Shak., 8 Hen. Vt., il. 3. 50. 


3. To hold out, as in a race or contest; last or 
persevere to the end. [Colloq.] 

He won at Lincoln, . . . and would better than Pi- 
xarro. Daily Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1885. (Encyc. Diet.) 

4. To remain ; (^specially, to remain in a place 
for an indefinite time; abide; sojourn; dwell; 
reside. 

I understand, by some Merchants to-day upon the Ex- 
change, that the King of Denmark is at (lluckstadt, and 
stays there all this Summer. Hoieeff, -Letters, I. v. 41. 


They staid In the royal court, 

And liv’d wl’ mirth and glee. 

Young Akin (Child's Ballads, I. li 


5. To wait ; rest in patience or in expectation. 


If X reoetre money for your tobacco before Mr. BandaH 
go, I will lend you aometning else ; otherwiae you mutt be 
content to stay till I can. 

WirUhrop, Hiat. New England, I. 424. 

For preaent deliverance, they do not much expect it ; 
for they stay for their glory, and then they ahall nave it, 
when their ranee oomes in hia, and the glory of the angela. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progreaa, p. 127. 

6. To wait as an attendant ; give ceremonious 
or submissive attendance : with on or upon, 

I have a servant comes with me along, 

That stays upon me. Shak., M. for M ., iv. 1. 47. 
To Stay put, to remain where placed ; remain fixed. {Col- 
loq. ] sByn. 1 To rest, lodge, delay. 

Stay-at-llOZIie (sta'at-hdm^ ), n. One who is not 
given to roaming, gadding about, or traveling; 
one who keeps at home, either through choice 
or of necessity: also used adjectivedy : as, a 
stay-aUhome man. 

*‘Coldl’* said her father; **what do yo stay-at-homes 
know about cold, a should like to know.” 

Mrs. Oaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, lx. 

stay-bar (sta'bfir), n, 1. In arch., a horizon- 
tal iron bar extending in one piece from jamb to 
jamb through the mullions of a traceried win- 
dow. See saddle-bar. — 2. Same as stay-rod, 2. 

Its sectional area should be three or four times that of a 
stay bar. Bankine, Steam Engine, § 66. 

stay-bolt (sta'bolt), n. In niach., a bolt or rod 
binding together opposite plates to enable them 
to sustain each other against internal pressure, 
staybusk (sta'busk), n. See bvsH, 2. 
stay-chain (sta'chau), n. In a vehicle, one of 
the chains by which the ends of the double- 
tree are attached to the fore axle. They serve 
to limit the swing of the doubletree, 
staycord (sta'kdrd), n. Same as staylace. 
stayedf, stayedlyf, stayednesst. Old spell- 
ings of staid, staidly, staidness. 
stay-end (sta'end), n. In a carriage, one of 
the ends of a backstay, bolted or. clipped either 
to the perch or to the hind axle.— stay-end tie, 
in a vehicle, a rod forming a connection between the stay- 
end on the reach and that on the axle. 

stayer (sta'dT), «. [< stay"^ + -cri.] 1. One 
who supports or upholds ; a supporter; a backer. 
Thou, Jupiter, whom wo do call the Stayer 
Both of this city and this empire. 

B. Jonson, (!atiline, iv. 2. 

2. One who or that which stops or restrains. 
— 3. One who stays or remains : as, a stayer 
at homo. — 4. One who has sufficient endur- 
anc ' hold out to the end; a person or an 
anima. ^ '•taying qualities, as in racing or any 
kind of contest ; one who does not readily give 
in through weakness or lack of perseverance. 
[Colloq.] 

stay-foot (sta'fiit), n. In shoe-manuf,, a de- 
vice attached to the presser-bar of a sewing- 
iiiachinu to guide a seam-stay in some kinds 
of light work. 

stay-gage (sta'gaj), n. In a sowing-machine, 
an adjustable device screwed to the cloth-plate 
to guide a strip over the goods in such a way as 
to cover and conceal a seam, 
stay-holet (sta'hol), n, A hole in a staysail 
through which it is seized to the hanks of tlie 
stay. 

stay-hook (sta'hfik), n, A small hook former- 
ly worn on the front of the bodice to hang a 
watch upon. Fairholt. 

staylace (sta'las), n. [< stay^ + lace.^ A lace 
used to draw together the pa its of a woman’s 
stays in order to give them the form required, 
stayless (sta'les), a. [Early mod. E. stailessc; 
< stay^ 4* 1, Without stop or delay; 

ceaseless. [Rare.] 

They made mo hiuse, to soc how fast they atriu’d, 

With stailesse steppes, cch one hia life t-o shield. 

Mir. for Mags,, p. 187. 

2. Unsupported by stays or corsets. 

Stay-lighL (sta'lit), n. Same as riding-light. 
Staymaker (sta'ma''''k6r), n, [< stay*^ 4- maker. 

A maker of stays or corsets. 

Our ladies choose to be shaped by the stajmaker. 

J. Spence, (’rito. 

stay-pile (sta'pil), n. A pile connected or an- 
chored bv land-ties with the main piles in the 
face of piled work. See cut under pilework. 
stay-plow (sta'plou), n, A European plant: 
same as rest-harrow. 

stay-rod (sta'rod), w. 1. In steam-engines: (a) 
One of the rods supporting the boiler-plate 
which forms the top of the fire-box, to keep the 
top from being bulged down by the pressure of 
steam, (h) Any rod in a boiler which supports 
plates by connecting parts exposed to rupture 
in contrary directions, (c) A tension-roa in a 
marine steam-engine. — 2. A tie-rod in a build- 
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ing, etc.) which preyents the spreading asunder 
of the parts connected. 

vtaysail (sta'sal or -si)) n. Any sail which 
hoists upon a stay. Bee atay^y 1. 
stay-tackle (sta'tak^l), n. A tackle hanging 
amidships for hoisting in or out heavy wei^ts, 
and formerly secured to the forestay or main- 
stay) but now generally attached to a pendant 
from the topmast-head. 

stay-wedge (sta'wej)) n. In locomotives) a 
wedge fitted to the inside bearings of the driv- 
ing-axles to keep them in their proper position. 
8. T. D. An abbreviation of the Latin fSa<ra 
or SacrosanetsB Theologim Doctor y Doctor of Sa- 
cred Theology. 

stead (sted))n. [Early mod. E. alsoj;/e(7; < ME. 
atedy aUdy atudj atede, atudCy < (a) AS. siede = OS. 
atad sss OPries. atedy atidj atethy ateitli = MD. 
atedOy atadf D. atedCy ate^ = MHG. stede = OHO. 
MHG. atat, Q. atatt = Icel. atadha = Sw. atad 
= Dan. ated ss Goth, staths, place ; {h) also, in 
a restricted sense and now partly differentiated 
celling) MD. atede, atady D. atad^z MHG. ataty 
G. atadt = Sw. Dan. atad (< D. or G. ?), a town, 
city (esp. common as the final element in names 
of towns) ; (c) ef. MD. atadcy ata^dcy fit time, 

. opportunity, = OHG. atatUy f., MHG. atate (esp. 
in phrase, OHG. ::i statUy MIIG. se atatetiy G. 
su atattcn)y fit place or time; (d) AS. atmth = 
Icol. atddhy port, harbor, etc. (see atathe) — all 
these forms, which have been more or less con- 
fused with one anotJier, being derived from 
the root of ataridy in its more orig. form (OHG. 

■ MHG. aidUy atetty G. atchcriy etc.): see aiatidy state, 
Cf. bedateady farmateady homeateady roadatcady 
etc., instead,' Cf. h. 8taUo{n-)y a standing, 
station (see staUon)y Gr. arAatCy a placing (see 
staais)y from the same ult. root. The jmrase 
in steady now written as one word, insteady ex- 
cept when a qualifying word intervenes, was 
in ME. in atcdcy in stidCy on stedCy or in the stedCy 
etc. The mod. dial. pron. instidy often apheti- 
cally aUdy rests on the ME. variant stidy sUde.'] 
If. A place ; place in general. 

1 leue the sayitig and gylo stede to hyin. 

IlampoU, l^use Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 10. 

Every kyndly thing that is 
Hath a kyndly gted ther he 
May host in hit conserved be. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 731. 

Fly therefore, fly this fearefull stead anon. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. iv. 42. 

The souldier may not move from watchfull sted. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. ix. 41. 

2. Place or room which another had or might' 
have: preceded by in: as, David died, and 
Solomon reigned in his stead. Hence instead. 

And everyche of hem bringethe a Braunche of the Bayes 
or of Olyve, in here Bokes, in stede of Offryng. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 60. 

1 buried her like my own sweet child, 

And put my child in her stead. 

Tennyson, Lady Clare. 

Sf. Space of time; while; moment. 

Best a little stmd. Spenser, F. Q., VI. vll. 40. 

4. The frame on which a bed is laid: now 
rarely used except in the compound bedstead. 
But in tlic gloomy court was rais’d a bed, 

Stuff’d with clack plumes, and on an ebon stead. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., x. 203. 

5f. A steading. — 0t. Position or situation of 
affairs; state; condition; plight. 

She was my solas, my ioy in ech stede. 

My plesauiice, my comfort, niy dolite to ! 

Horn, qf Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2886. 
He staggered to and fro in doubtfull sled. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xii. 23. 

7. Assistance; service; use; benefit; advan- 
tage; avail: usually in the phrases to stand in 
steady to do stead (to render service). 

Here our dugs pottage stood vs in good stead, for we had 
nothing els. Quoted in Capt, John Smith's Works, I. 00. 

The Duke of Savoy felt that the time had at last arrived 
when an adroit diplomacy might stand him in stead. 

Motley, Dutch Kepuhlic, 1. 200. 

A devil’s advocate may indeed urge that his [Thiers’s] 
egotism and almost gasc^onading temperament stood him 
in stead in the trying clrcumstanoos of his negotiations 
with the powers and with Trinco Bismarck— hut this is 
not really to his discredit. JKncyc. Brit, XXIII. 806. 

Stead oft, instead of. PolUical Poetns, etc. (ed. Fiimi- 
vallX p. 48.— To do Stead, to do service ; help. Milton, 
(^omus, 1. 61 1. [Rare. ] — To stand In stead. See stand. 
[Stead occurs as the second element in many topographi- 
cal names, as Hampsfrod, W lush’d.] 
stead (stod), V. [< ME. steden (pp. steded, atedd, 
stedy atad) = Icel. atedhja, place (pp. ataddr, 
placed in a sj^ecified position, circuiUHtanced, 
etc.) ; from the noun,] I. trana. If. To place ; 
put; set. 
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Lorde Qodt tiist all goods has by-goime, 

And all may snde both maoAa and eayll, 

That made for man both mone and aonne. 

And sUdde yone ateme to atande atone atule. 

York Plays, p,m, 

2t. To place or put in a position of danger, 
difficulty, hardship, or the like; press; bestead. 
The baigayne 1 made thara, 

That rewes me nowe full Bare,. 

So am I straytely sUd, York Plays, p. 108. 

0 father, we are cruelly sted between God’s laws and 
man's laws— What shall we do?— What can we do? 

SooU, Heart of Mid-Lotliian, xlx. 

Sf. With up : to replace ; fill. 

We shall advise this wronged maid to stead up your ap- 
pointment, go in your place. Shak,, M. for M., lU. 1. 260. 

4. To avail; assist; benefit; serve; be of ser- 
vice, advantage, or use to. 

We are . . . neither in skill nor ahili^ of power greatly 
to stead you. Sir P, i^ney, Arcadia, i. 

In my dealing with my child, my Latin and Greek, ray 
accomplishments and my money, idead mo nothing ; but 
as much soul as I have avails. Emerson, The Over-Soul. 

n.t intrana. To stop; stay. 

I shalle not sted 

Tille I have theym theder led. 

Totmeley Mysteries, p. 6. 

flteadablet (sted'a-bl), a. [< stead + -able,'] 
Serviceable. 

1 have succoured and supplied him with men. money, 
friendship, and counsel, upon any occasion wiierein I 
could he steadiMe for the improvement of his good. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 28. (Davies.) 

steadfast, stedfast (sted'fast), a, [< ME. sted- 

faaty atedefaaty sti^fasty atedevesty studeveaty < 
AS. stedej'aest (= MD. atedevaat = Icol. atath- 
1astr)y firm in its place (cf. Sw. stadfdsta = 
h&ti, atadfieatCy confirm, ratify), < atede, place, 
stead, + fspaty fast.] 1. Firm; firmly fixed or 
establislied in place or position. 

Yes, yes,” quod he. “this is the cose, 

Your lee is euer stedfast in on place.” 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2772. 
Ye fleeting streams last long, outliving many a day ; 

But on more stedfast things Time makes the strongest 
prey. Drayton, Volyolhion, li. 148. 

2. Firm; unyielding; unwavering; constant; 
resolute. 

Heavenly grace doth him uphold, 

And stedfast truth acquite him out of all. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., I. vlii. 1. 
Stedfast in the faith. 1 Pet. v 0. 

Through all his [Warren Hastings’s] disasters and perils, 
his hrethron stood by him with Meadfast loyalty 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

3. Steady; unwavering; concentered. 

He loked fast on to liym in stede foM wise, 

And thought alway his sotine that he shuld be. 

Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 414. 
The homely villain court’sles to her low ; 

And, blushing on her, with a steadfaM eye 
Receives the scroll without or yea or no. 

. Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1330. 

s:83rtl. 2. Stanch, stable, unflinching. 

steadfastly, stedfastly (sted'f&st-li), adv. [< 
ME. stedfastly y atcdefmtUce; < steadfast + -ly^,] 
In a steadfast manner, (a) Steadily ; flnnly ; coufl- 
dently ; resolutely. 

Hesiod maketh him [Orion] the sonno of Neptune and 
Euriale ; to whom his father gaue that veitue, to walk as 
stedfasUy vpon the sea as the land. 

Hey wood. Hierarchy of Angels, p. 177. 
(6) Steadily ; fixedly ; Intently. 

Look on me MedfoMy, and, whatsoe’er I say to you, 
Move not, nor alter In your face. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iv. 2. 

(o) Assuredly; certainly. 

Your wofiil inooder wendo stedfastly 
That cruel houndes or som foul vertnyno 
Hadde eteii yow. Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 1038. 

steadfastness, stedfastness (stod'f&st-ues), n. 
[< ME. atedfaatmasey stedefastnesaCj atidffaaU 
neaac; < steadfast + -neaa,] 1. Firmness; 
strength. 

Rvht Bofte as the marye {marrow] that is alwey hidd 
in the feete al withlnne, and that Is deiendld fro withowte 
by the stidefastnesse of wode. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ill. prose 11. 

2. Stability and firmness; fixedness in place 
or position. 

Forward did the mighty waters pres^ 

As though they loved the green earth’s steadfastness. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 178. 

3. Stability of mind or purpose; resolution; 
constancy; faithfulness; enaurance. 

What coude a sturdy houshond more devyse 
To preve hir wyfhod and hir stedfnstnessef 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 648. 

steadier ( sted'i-dr), n. One who or that which 
steadies: hs, he uses his cane for a steadier, 
steadily (sted'i-li), adv. In a steady manner; 
firmly; fixedly; steadfastly; intently; without 
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wavering or flinehing; without intermisi^ion, 
deviation, or iirefipilarity; uniformly, 
steadiness (sted'I-nes), n. Steady character, 
quality, or condition. <a) Firmness in poaltlon ; ata- 
billty: as, the steadiness of a rock. (6) Freedom from 
tottering, swaying, or ataggering motion : as, he walked 
with great steaaifiess; froedom from jolting, rolling, 
pitching, or other ^rrdiflilar motion : os, the steadiness of 
the great ocean steamers, (o) Freedom from irregularity 
of any kind ; uniformity : as, prices increased with great 
steadiness, (d) Firmness of mind or purpose ; constancy ; 
resolution : as, steadiness in the pursuit of au ohjeot. (e) 
Fortitude ; endurance ; staying power, 
steading (sted'ing), n, [< stead + A 

farm-house and offices — that is, barns, stables, 
cattle-sheds, etc.; a farmstead; a homestead. 
[North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Steady^ (sted'i), a, and n, [Early mod. £. also 
atedUy steddy; < ME. atede, atedi.atidigy < AS. 
staeththig (also *8taedigy ^atedigy Lye) (=s Icel. 
atbthugr = Sw. Dan. 8tadig)y steady, stable, < 
ataethy stead, bank: see atathe, Cf. MD. stedigh 
= OHG. atatiy MHG. staetey 8taetec(g)y G. atdtigy 
atetig, continual, < statty etc., a place : see atec^, 
to which steady is now referred.] I. a, 1. 
Firmly fixed in place or position ; unmoved. 

The knight gan fayrely couch his steady speare. 

S^nser, F. Q., 1. xl. 16. 

And how the dull Earth’s propdess massie Ball 

Stands steddy still, lust in the midst of All. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 

2. Firm or unfaltering in action ; resolute : as, 
a steady stroke ; a steady purpose. 

All the Foot now dls-emhark’t, and got together in sonk 
order on firm ground, with a more steddy charge put tho 
Britans to flight. Milton, Hist. Eng., 11. 

With steady step he held his way 
O’er shadowy vale and gleaming height. 

Bryant, Two Travellers. 
In this sense much used elllptically in command, for 'keep’ 
or ‘ hold steady ’ : fal Naut., an order to the helmsman to 
keep the ship straight on her course, (b) In hunting, an 
order to a dog to be wary and careful. 

3, Free from irregularity or unevenness, or 
from tendency to irregular motion ; regular ; 
constant; undeviating ; uniform : as, steady mo- 
tion ; a steady light ; a steady course ; a steady 
breeze ; a steady ^ait. — 4. Constant in mind, 
purpose, or pursuit ; not fickle, changeable, or 
wavering ; not easily moved or persuaded to re- 
linquish a pu^ose : as, to be steady in the pur- 
suit of an object; steady conduct. 

A clear sight keeps the understanding steady. Locke. 

To keep iis steady in our conduct, he hath fortified us 
with natural laws and principles, which are preventive 
of many aberrations. Karnes, Elem. of ('rit., 1. x. 

Hence — 5. Sober; industrious; persevering: 
as, a steady workman. — Steady motion, a motion of 
a fluid Bucli that the velocity at each point remainB con- 
stant in magnitude and direction.— Steady plJBL Seo 
pin^. 

n. n. 1. In mach.y some device for steady- 
ing or holding a piece of work, specifically, in 
button-manuf., a hand-support for a huttoii-hlank, upon 
which, used in conjunotion with another iiuulement called 
a grip, the blank is hold between the alined rotating spin- 
dles carrying cutters for shaping it into the required fonn. 
2. In stone-cutting, a support for blocking up 
a stone to be dressed, cut, or broken. — 3. 
Same as stadda, 

steady^ (sted'i), v , ; pret. and pp. steadied, ppr. 
steadying, {<8t(mbp,a,] 1, trans, 1, To 
steady; hold or keep from shaking, staggering, 
swaying, reeling, or falling; support; make or 
keep firm : as, to steady the hand. 

Thus steadied, it [tho house-martin] works and plastera 
the materials into the face of the brick or stone. 

Gilbert White, Nat. Hist. Solbome, To D. Barrington, xvi. 

Hence — 2. To make regular and persevering 
in character and conduct : as, trouble and dis- 
appointment had steadied him. 

II, intrana. To become steady; regain or 
maintain an upright or stable position or con- 
dition ; move steadily. 

She steadies with upright keel ! 

Colendge, Ancient Mariner, ill. 

steady^ (sted'i), n, A dialectal form of stithy. 

Job saith, Steiit cor ejus slcut incus: His heart stood 
as a steady. Bp. Jewell, Works, I. 623. (Davies.} 

steady-going (sted'i-go^ing), a. Of steady 
habits; consistently uniform and regular in 
action ; that steadily pursues a reasonable and 
consistent way : as, a steady-going fellow. 

Sir George Bums appears to have been too steady going 
through the whole of nis long life for it to ho marked by 
any of tho exciting incidents that make the chann' of 
biography. Aihenam-m, No. 8287, p. 646. 

steady-rest (sted'i-rest), n. Same as back-rest 
steak (stak), n, K ME. steike, steyke^ < Icel. 
steik, a steak, =; Sw. stek s= Dan. steg, roast 
meat, < Icel. steikia (s= Sw. steka ss Dan. stege), 
roast on a s^it (cf. atikna, be roasted or 
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Boorohed), akin to aUka^ a atiek: see 8tkik\ 
sHch^*'] 1* A slice of desk, as beef, pork, veni- 
gon, or halibat, broiled or med, or cut for broil- 
ing or frying. 

SUike of fleMhe— oharbonnee. Pdbgrwe, p. 276. 

Fair ladies, number five. 

Who, In your merry freaks, 

With little Tom contrive 
To feast on ale and tteakg, 

8wift, Five Ladies at Sot's Hole. 

2t. A slash or panel in a garment. 

Is that your lackey yonder, in the stoalw of velvet? 

Middleton, Phmnix, i. 6. 

Hambnrs steak, raw beef, chopped fine, seasoned with 
onions, etc., formed into a cak^ and cooked in a close 
frying-pan.— Porter-house steak, see oorter-hmue.-- 
Round steak, a steak from the round.— Rump steak. 
Bee rump-Heak,-^ Tenderloin Steak. See tenderloin, 
steak-crusher (stak'krush^^r), n, A kitchen 
utensil for pounding, rolling, or otherwise 
crushing a steak before cooking, to make it 
tender. 

Steal^ (stel), r.; pret. sfoir, pp. stolen (formerly 
stole), ppr. stealing, [< MES. stelen, steolen (pret. 
stal, state, stel, pp. stolen, stooUn, stole, i-stolen), 
< AS. stelan (pret. stml, pi. stmlon, pp. stolen) = 
08. stelan as OFries. stela sa D. stelcn = MLG. 
LG. stelen a= OHG. stelan, MHG. stein, G. stehlen 
Icel. stela as Sw. s^dla as Dan. sUiele as Goth. 
stilan, steal. Connection with Gr. areglaKeiv, 
arepeiv, deprive of, is doubtful. Hence ult. 
stale\ stealth. For another word for ‘steal,* 
with L. and Gr. connections, see I. tram, 

1. To take feloniously; take and carry off clan- 
destinely, and without right or leave; appro- 
priate to ono*8 own uses dishonestly, or with- 
out right, pemissioii, or authority: as applied 
to persons, to kidnap ; abduct : as, to steal some 
one’s purse ; to steal cattle ; to steal a child. 

Whati Grifiandol aaugh he was on slepe, she and hii* fel- 
owes com as softely as thel inyght, and d,alc awey his 
Btalfe. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 425. 

How then should we deal out of thy lord’s house silver 
or gold? Gen. xliv. 8. 

2, To remove, withdraw, or abstract secretly 
or stealthily. 

And from beneath his Head, at dawning Day, 

With softest Care have doln my Arm away. 

Priory Holomoii, ii. 

3t. To smuggle, literally or figuratively. 

Pray Walsh to ideal you In, as 1 hope he will do. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Sue., 1853), II. 187. 

All the Spices and drugs that are brought to Mecca are 
delUn from thence as Coutrabaiida. 

Uakluyt's Voyages, JI. 223. 

4. To take or assume without right. 

Oh, that deceit should deal such gentle shapes, 

And with a virtuous vizard hide foul guile ! 

Shah., ttich. III., ii. 2. 27. 

6. To obtain surreptitiously, or by stealth or 
surprise ; as, to steal a kiss. 

What sought those lovers then, by day, by night. 

But BUlen moments of disturb’d delight? 

Crdbbe, Works, I. 48. 

6. To entice or win by insidious arts or secret 
means. 

How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religious love stM’n from mine eye ! 

Shak., Sonnets, xxxi. 

Thou hast discovered some enchantment old 
Whose spells have stolen my spirit as I slept. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, ii. 1. 

7. To perform, procure, or effect in a stealthy 
or underhand way; perform secretly; conceal 
the doing, performance, or accomplishment of. 

And than lough Arthur, and seide to the kynge Ban that 
this mariage wolde he haue dole hadde no Merlin i-be. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 863. 

1 went this evening to visit a friend, with a design to 
rally him upon a story I had heard of his intending to 
deal a marriage without the privity of us his intimate 
friends and acquaintance. Steele, Spectator, No. 133. 

8. To move furtively and slyly: as, she stole 
her hand into his. 

The ’prentice speaks his disrespect by an extended 
huger, and the porter by dealing out his tongue. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 354. 

9. In hase-ball, to secure, as a base or run, with- 
out an error by one’s opponents or a base-hit 
by the batter; to run successfully to, as from 
one base to the next, in spite of the efforts of 
one’s opponents : as, to steal second base : some- 
times used intransitively with to : as, to steal to 
second base.— 10. In netting, to take away (a 
mosh) by netting into two meshes of the pre- 
oediug row at once. Encyc, Brit,, XVII. 359. — 
To steal a by. See 6yi.— To’steal a march, to march 
secretly ; anticipate or forestifil, or otherwise gain an ad- 
vantage stealthuy, or by addreaa— To steal overt, to 
smuggle. 


In the Flushing and Low Country's troublesome dis- 
orderly some few (by dealing aoer of victuals and other 
things from this commonwealth) have mode themselves 
privately rich. Dr, J. Dee (Arber’s Eng. Garner, II. 69). 

1. To filch, pilfer, purloin, embezzle. SfoepilUtge, n. 

II, intrans, 1 , To practise or be guilty of theft. 

Thou Shalt not steal. Ex. xx. 1.5. 

2. To move stealthily or secretly ; creep soft- 
ly; pass, approach, or withdraw surreptitiously 
and unperceived; go or come furtively; slip 
or creep alon^ insidiously, silently, or unper- 
ceived ; make insinuating approach : as, to steal 
into the house at dusk; the fox stole away: 
sometimes used reflexively. 

Age is so on me stoolen that y mote to god me slide. 

Hymn* to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 72. 

Fix'd of mind ... to fly all company, one night she 
stole away. Sir P. Sidney. 

He will steal himself Into a man's favour, and for a week 
escape a great deal of discoveries. 

Sliak., All’s iii. 6. 98. 

But what has made Sir Peter steal off ? I thought he 
had been with you. Sheridan, School for Scandal, Iv. 3, 

Ever does naturtil beauty deal in like air, and envelop 
great actions. Emerson, Misc., p. 2.5. 

SteaU (stel), n. [< steal^, t’.*] An act or a case 
of theft: as, an official .* specifically, in hasr- 
hall, a stolen or furtive run from one base to 
another: as, a steal to third base. 8ee strata, 
r. t., 9. 

SteaT^ (stel), n. Same as stale"^. 
stealer (ste'l6r)> l< Steal^ + -crL] 1. One 
who steals, in any sense ; especially, a thief: as, 
a cnttle-stealer. 


The trangressioii is in the death'. 

Shak., Much Ado. ii. 1. 2.‘W. 

Bpecifically — 2. In ship-lmilding, the foremost 
or aftmost plank in a strake, which is dropped 
short of the stem or stern-post and butts against 
a notch or jog in another j»lank. Also called 
sleating-strake. 

When the girth of the shin at the midship section is so 
much in excess of each or either of those at the extremi- 
ties as to cause the plates to be very narrow if the saiiiu 
number were retained right fore and aft, it becomes ne- 
cessary to introduce stealers-- Uiat is to say, to cause cer- 
tain plates to stop somewhere between the extremities and 
midships, and thus reduce the number of strakes which 
end on the stem and stem post. 

Thearle, Naval Arch., if 338. 

stealing (stealing), n, [Verbal n. of steal^, r.] 

1. The act of one who steals; theft, 

\fen are apt to condemn whatever they hoar called 
dealing as aii 111 action, disagreeing with the rule of right. 

Locke, Human Uudorstandlng, II. xxviii. l(>. 

2. That which is stolen ; stolon property : used 
chiefly in the }»lural : as, his stealings amouiuud 
to thousands of dollars. 

Stealingly (ste'ling-li), adv, [< ME. stetendtieh ; 

< stealing, ppr., 4* -/yS.] By stealing; slyly; 
secretly. [Rare.] 

Stealing-Strake (ste'ling-strak), n. Burnt* as 
stealer, 2. 

stealth (stelth), n. [Early mod. E. also sielth ; 

< ME. stclthe, stalthe (=lcel. stuldrz=zHw. stold), 

stealth, with abstract formative -th,< AB. stetan, 
steal: see steal^. Another form, from the 
Scand., is stouth. The older noun was staled. 
Cf. health, heoB, wealth, If. The act of 

stealing; theft. 

Yf that Licurgus should have made it death for the* T.ace- 
demonians to steale, they being a people which naturally 
delighted in zfeaff A, . . . there should nave bene few Lace- 
demonians tlien left. Spenser, State ijf Ireland. 

2t. A thing stolen. 

On his backo a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly delths, and pillage severall. 

Sjmuier, ¥. ()., I. iii. 16. 


3. A secret or clandestine method or proceed- 
ing; means secretly eiiiidoyed to gain an ob- 
ject; surreptitious wfly or manner: used in a 
good or a bad sense. 

'Yof it were oon that woldc assay hym-self in eny 
straunge turncinent hy steltfie viiknoweii whan thei were 
disglsed that thei woUk not be knowc till thei hadde re- 
numoe of gretc prowesse. Merlin (E. E. 1. S.), iii. 502. 


Lot humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 

Bo good by sUalth, and blush to find It fame. 

Pope, Kpil. to Satires, I. 136. 


4t. A secret going; a stolen or clandestine 


visit. 


I told him of your stealth unto this wood. 

M. N. B., iii. 2. .310. 


stealthfult (steltli'ful), a. [< steallh + -/«/.] 
Given to stealth ; bent on stealing ; stealthy. 
Chapman, tr. of Homer’s Hymn to Hermes, 

stealthfullyt (stelth 'ffil-i)^ adv. By stealing; 
stealthily. x 

stealtbf^esst (stelth'ful-nea), n. Stealthi- 


ness. 


Stealtlllly (steFlhi-ll), adv. In a stealthy man- 
ner; by stealth. 

StealtbineBB (stel'thi-nes), w. Stealthy char- 
acter or action. 

Btealtby (stel'thi), a. Acting by stealth; sly; 
secretive in act or manner; employing con- 
cealed methods: as, a stealthy ion ; character- 
ized by concealment; furtive: as, a stealthy 
proceeding; a stealthy movement. 


Murder . . . with his stealthy pace. 

Shak., Macbeth, il. 1. 54. 
Footfalls of dealthy men he seemed to hear. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 821. 
See where the dealthy panther left his tracks ! 

0. W. Holmes, A Family Record. 

steam (stem), n, [< ME. steem, stnn, < AB. steam, 
vapor, smell, smoke, = Fries, stoame = D. 
stoom, steam; origin unknown.] 1. Vapor; a 
rising vapor; an exhalation. 

Fough ! what a steam of brimstone 
Is here ! B. Jonson, BevH is an Ass, v. 4. 


2. Water in a gaseous state ; the gas or vapor 
of water, especially at temperatures above 
100° C. It has a specific gravity of .626 as compared 
with air under the same pressure. It liquefles at lOO*' C. 
(212" F.X under a pressure of 14.7 pounds upon a square 
Inch, or the mean pressure of the atmosphere at the sea- 
level. The temperature at which it liquefles diminishes 
with the pressure. Steam constantly rises from the sur- 
face of liquid water when not obstructed by impervious 
incloHures or covered by anothei* gas already saturated 
with it. Its total latent heat of vaporization for 1 pound 
weight under a pressure of 76 centimeters of mercury 
(or 14.7 pounds to the square inch) is 965.7 British ther- 
mal units, or 536.5 calories for each kilogram. Its spe- 
cific heat under constant pressure is .4806. (Begnatut.) 
It is decomposed into oxygen and liydrogcn at temperu- 
tures between 1,000" and 2,()(K)® C. (Demile.) In addition 
to the surface evaporation of water, the change from the 
liquid to the gaseous stale takes place beneath the sur- 
face (the gas escaping with ebullition) whenever the tem- 
perature of the liquid is raised without a corresponding 
increase of pressure upon It. The temperature at which 
this occurs under any particular pressure is the boiling- 
point for that pressure. The boiling-point of water under 
the atmospheric pi-essure at the sea-level Is loo" C. or 
212" F. Saturated steam has the physical properties com- 
mon to all gases whose temperatures are near those of 
their liqiicfying-points, or the boiling-points of their li- 
quids. Saturated steam when isolated, and superheated 
at temperatures from 100" to 110“ 0., and under constant 
pressure, expands with a given increase of temperature 
about five times as much as air, and at 186" C. about twice 
as much as air; and it must be raised to a tempera- 
ture much higher than this before it will expand uni- 
formly like air. The large quantity of latent heat in 
steam, its groat elasticity, and the ease with which it may 
be cundciised have rendered its use in engines more 

S racticablo than that of any other gaseous medium for 
le generation and application of mechanical power. 

3. Water in a visible vesicular condition pro- 
duced by the condensation of vapor of water in 
air. — 4. Figuratively, force ; energy. [C’olloq.] 
5t. A flame or blaze'; a ray of light. 


Steern, or lowe of fyre. Flamma. Prompt. Pare., p. 473. 

Absolute steaxn-presBure. Bee pressure. —Dead steam. 

Bnmen»exhaii8t-steam. —Dry Bteam, sat ii rated steam with- 
out any admixture of mecnanically suspended water.— 
High-pressure steam, low-pressure steam. Bee pres- 
sure .— iayb steam, steam which has performed no work, 
or only part of its work, or which is or might be available 
for the pbrformance of work in an engine.— Saturated 
Steam, steam in contact with water at the same tempera- 
ture. In this condition the steam is always at its con- 
densing-point, which Is also the boiling-point of the water 
with winch it is in contact In this it dilfers from super- 
heated steam of c^qual tension, which has a temperature 
higher than Its condensing-puint at that tension, and 
higher than the boiling-point of watci under the same 
pressure.— Specific Steam-VOlume, in thernmdynamies, 
the volume wnich a unit of weight of steam assumes under 
specifle conditions of teiuporature and pressure.— Steam 
fire-engine. 8eeArc-cn<7/)w,2.— steam Jet-pump. See 
vumpi ‘ . — Steam vacuum-pump, scc vacuum-pump — 
Superheated steam, steam which at any stated pressure 
has a higher temperature, and for any particular weight 
of it a greater volume, than saturated steam (which see, 
above) at the same pressure. Also called deam-gas — To- 
te! heat of steam, same as steam -heat, 1 . — Wet stesm, 
steam holding water mechanically suspended, the water 
being in the form of spray or vesicles, or both, 
steam (stem), r. [Early mod. E. also steem : < 
ME. stemcn, < AS. steman, sty man (= D. stoo- 
men), steam, < steam, vapor, steam: 8(*e steam, 
w.] 1, mtrans. 1. To give out steam or vai»or; 
exhale any kind of fume or vapor. 

Ye mists, . . . that . . . rise 
From hill or steaming lake. 

Milton, K L , v. 186. 

2. To rise in a vaporous form; pah s off in visi- 
ble vapor. 

When the last deadly smoke aloft did siceme. 

Spenser, F. ()., 1. xii. 2. 

3. To move or travel by the agency of steam: 
as, the vessel steamed into port. 

We steamed quietly on, past . . . the crowds of yachta 
at Ryde, and dropped anchor off Cowes. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, 1. 1. 

4f , To flame or blaze up. 



Hli ejen iteepe and roUyng In his heeds^ 

That ttemeiU as a forneys of a leede. 

Chawer, Oen. ProL to C. T., L 208 . 

Stemyn, or lowyn vp. Flammo. Prompt. Parv., p. 478. 

Two stemynge eyes. Wyatt, Satires, i. 53. 

n. tram. 1. To exhale; evaporate. [Rare.] 

In slouthfull sleepe hfs molten hart to steme. 

Spenner, F. Q., II. vl. 27. 

2. To treat with steam; expose to steam; ap- 
ply steam to for any purpose : as^ to steam cloth ; 
to steam potatoes instead of boiling; them ; to 
steam food for cattle ; steamed bread. 

steamboat (stem'bot), w. A vessel propelled 
by steam-power. 

steamboat-bug (stem'bot-bu^?), w. A water- 
beetle of large size, or otherwise conspicuous. 
[Local, U. SO 

steamboat-coal (stem'bot-kol), w. Coal broken 
small enough to pass between bars set from 6 
to 8 inches apart, but too large to pass between 
bars less than 5 inches apart. This is the variation 
ot size in different collieries in the I’ennsylvania anthra- 
cite reaiona, where this size ot coni is rarely prepared 
except to fill special orders, and where alone this term is 
in use. 

steamboating (slemMjo''''ting), n. 1. The busi- 
ness of operating steamboats. — 2. Undue hur- 
rying and slighting of work. [Colloq.] — 3. A 
method of cutting many boards for book-covers 
at one operation, instead of cutting them singly, 
steamboat-rolls (stem'bot-rolz), w. j?/. The 
largest rolls used in breaking coal for the mar- 
ket. Also called crushers and crusher-rolls. 
See steamhont-coaL [Pennsylvania anthracite 
regions.] 

Steam-boiler (stem'boi'^l^r), n. A receptacle 
or vessel in which water is heated and boiled 
to generate steam; particularly, a receptacle 
or vessel in which the water is confined, or iso- 
lated from the external air, in order to gen- 
erate steam under a pressure equal to or ex- 
ceeding that of the atmosphere, for the conver- 
sion of its expansive force into work in a steam- 
motor or -engine, or for heating purposes. 
The kinds of steam-boilers iti use are very numerous and 
may be variously classihed. In some the parts are rlRidly 
Joined tofcether uv rivets, bolts, stays, tubes expanded into 
heads, etc.; in others the parts are easily detachable one 
from the other, as in what are known as sectional boilers. 
Aiiothei division may be made, with reference to the treat- 
ment of the contained water, which in one class of steam- 
boilers is heated principally in a single mass of considera- 
ble cubic capacity, and In another is distributed in small 
spaces connected with each other and with the steam-snace, 
as in what arc known as sectional sc^ety-boilers. A third 
ground of classillcation is the mode of applying heat. (See 
cylindrical steam^boUer, retum-due boiler, horizontal tubu* 
lar boiler, fire-tvJbe boiler, etc., below.) Boilers are made 
of wrought-iron or steel plates and tubes, or of cast-iron, 
or partly of wrought-iroii or steel and of cast-iron. Steel 
of moderate tensile strength has lately been much used 
fur boilers in which high pressures ai*e maintained ; and 
the present tendency of engineering in power-boilers 
is toward the use of as high pressures as fa compatible 
with good lubrication, or the use of steam at as nigh a 
temperature as can be employed without decomposition 
of lubricants. Sectional boilers are often made partly or 
wholly of cast-iron, tlie sections being bolted or screwed to- 
getlier ; and cast-iron is also very largely employed for low- 
pressure boilers used fur steam -heating.— Glrculatblg 
•team-boiler, a compound lioller in which the connected 
parts are unequally lu’ated, the water rising in the more 
intensely heated parts, and desceiuling in the cooler parts, 
to insure a rapid circulation of the water constantly in one 
direction. — Compound Bteam-boUer. (a) A battery of 
two or more single Bteam-bollers having their steam- and 
water-spaces conneoted, and acting together to supply 
steam to a Beating-apparatus or a steam-engine, (b) A sin- 
gle boiler, 01 a battery of boilers, combined with other 
apparatus, as a feed-water heater or a superheater, for 
lacilitatina the production or for the superheating of 
steam, (c) A sectional boiler.— OomiBb Bteam-boUer, 
the cylindrical flue-boiler Invented by Smeaton. See re- 
tum-flue Corrugated fUmace Bteam- 

boUer, a boiler in which the plates exposed to the direct 
radiation from the Are and to the hot gases in the furnace 
are corrugated to give increased strength and to present 
a more extended heating-surface to the Are.— Cylin- 
drical Bteam-boUer, a boiler with an exterior cylindri- 
cal shell, having AangeQ heads of much thicker iron fas- 
tened to the shell by rivetB.->Fire-tabe Bteam-boUer, 
a boiler in which the heat of the furnace is partly or 
wholly applied to the interior of tubes which pass through 
the water-space of the boiler. — Flue Bteam-boUer, a gen- 
eral name for all steam-boilers with an internal flue or flues, 
whether vertical, horizontal, or of other construction.— 
Horliontalflue Bteam-boUer, a horizontal steam-boiler 
with one or more flues through its length. (Also called 
return-fine boiler. ) If cylindrical also, it is a korUotUdl cy- 
lindrical fine or return.- fine boiler.— Horliontal Bteam- 
boUer, a steam-boiler in which the flues or tubes are in a 
horizontal position.— Horizontal tubular Bteam-boU- 
er, a horizontal boiler with flre-tubes, through which the 
gases of combustion pass in a manner analogous to their 
passage through flues, for which the tubes are substitutes, 
presenting a greater extent of heating-surface than can be 

heads of the boiler toj^therf A motlern form of this Imiler 
Is shown in the cuta which also show the method of setting 
it in brickwork, a is the shell ; b, b, saddles for supporting 
the boiler in the masonry e; d, the fumsce-door ; e, ash-pit 
door ; /, clean-out door in the boiler-front/', by which the 
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tubes are mehed tor oleantag; g, ash-pit; A. grate; i, 
ateam-dome ; /, aafety-yalve : k, steam-pipe ; I, brloge-waU : 
m, combuation-chamber ; n, baok oonneetlon for passage of 



Horixontsl Cylindrical Tubular Steam -Ixiiler. 

A, vertical longitudinal section; B, vertical crosS'Sectioii. 

the gases of eombustlon into the rear ends of the tubes ; o, 
flue in the masonry ; o', uptake ; p, flanged head ; o, tubes ; 
r, aide-ban which support the masonry ; s, dead-afr spaces 
in the masonwork In which the air acts as a heat-insulator. 
The course of the gases of combustion is indicated by 
arrows.— Locomotive ateam-boller, a tubular boiler 
which has a contained furnace and ash-pit^ and in which 
the gases of combustion pass from the furnace directly into 
horizontal interior tubes (Instead of passing first under the 
boiler, as in the horizontal cylindrical tubular boilerX and 
after passing through the tubes are conveyed directly into 
the smoke-box at the opposite end of the tubes. The name 
is derived from the use of such boilers on locomotive en- 
gines, but it is typical in its application to all boilers hav- 
ing the construction described, and used for generating 
steam for stationoir or portable engines, as well as for 
locomotives.— Marme Bteam-boUer, a boiler specially 
designed and adapted for supplying steam to maHne en- 
gines. Compactness, as little weight as is consistent with 
strength, effective steaming capacity, and economy in 
consumption of fuel are the prime reauisites of marine 
boilers. Thev are usually tubular, and snort in proportion 
to their width, and havq water-legs at the sides and water- 
spaces below and at the backs of their furnaces— that is, 
their furnaces are entirely surrounded by water- spaces 
except at the oponinj^ns for the doors. Marine boilers are 
now sometimes used with forced draft— -that is, air is 
forced from the outside into the boiler- or flre-rooms 
(which are sometimes made air-tight) or immediately into 
the flres by powerful blowers.— Retoni-flue Bteam- 
boUar, a horizontal flue-boiler with one or more interior 
flues through which the gases of combustion are returned 
to the front end of the boiler after having passed to the rear 
from the furnace over the bridge-wall and under the bot- 
tom of Uie shell.— Rotary tubular Bteam-boUer. See 
rotorj/.— Sectional safety steam-boUer, a sectional 
boiler in which the water is divided into numerous small 
masses connected with one another by passages largo 
enough for free circulation from one to the other, but not 
large enough to permit so sudden a release of pressure, in 
case of rupture of one of the sections, os to cause an explo- 
sion.— Tubular Bteam-boUer, a boiler a pi'ominent fea- 
ture of which is a series of either Are- or water-tubes,— 
Vertioal Bteam-boUer, e steam-boiler in which the heat- 
ing-sui'face of the tubes or flues is in a vertical position. 
When constructed with flre-tubes, it is called a vertical tu- 
bular boiler. 

Bteam-box (stem'boks), n. A reservoir for 
steam abovo a boiler; a steam-chest, 
steam-brake (stom'brak), n, A brake applied 
by the action of steam admitted to a steam- 
cylinder the piston of which is connected by 
rods to the levers which apply the brake -shoes, 
steam-car (stem'kar), w . A car drawn or driven 
by steam-power ; a railway-car. [U. 8.] 
steam-carriage (stem'kar^aj), n, A road-car- 
riage driven by steam-power, 
steam-case (stem'kas), n. Same as steam-chest, 
Steam-chaxaber (stem'cham^b^r), n, 1. A box 
or chamber in which articles are placed to be 
steamed. — 2. A steam-chest. — 3. A steam- 
dome. — 4. The steam-room or steam-space in 
a boiler or engine. 

steam-chest (stem 'chest), n. 1. The chamber 
in which the slide-valve of a steam-engine 
works. 8oe cuts jmsseuyer-engine, rock- 
drill., and slide-valve, — ». In calico-printing, a 
metallic vessel or tank in which printed cloths 
are steamed to fix their colors, 
steam-chimney (stem'chim^ni), n. An annu- 
lar chamber around the chimney of a boiler- 
furnace for superheating steam, 
steam-cock (stem'kok), n, A faucet or valve 
in a steam-pipe. 

steam-coil (st^m'koil), n, A coil of pipe, either 
made up flat with return bends or in spiral 
fonn, used to impart heat to a room or other in- 
closed s^ace or to a liquid, or, by exposure of 
it/8 exterior surface to air-currents or contact 
of cold water, to act as a condenser, 
steam-color (stem'kuUor), w. In dyeing, a col- 
or which is developed and fixed by the action 
of steam after the cloth is printed, 
steam-crane (stem'kran), n. A crane worked 
by steam, frequently carrying the steam-engine 
upon the same frame. 

steam-entter (stem'kut^^r), n, A ship’s boat, 
smaller than a launch, propelled by steam, 
steam-cylinder (stem^slKin-dAr), n. The cyl- 
inder in Which the piston of a steam-engine 
reciprocates.— starUag Bteam-oyU&dBr. Same as 
slarting-engine. 


Steam^dome ( atgm'ddm), n; • A ehamber bon- 
nected with the steam-spaoe and projeeting 
above the top of a steam-boiler. From It the 
steam passes to the eylinder of s steam-engine, or to steam- 
heating apjiaratus. See cut under stoam-bouer. 
steam-imdger (stem'drej^dr), n, A dredging- 
machine operated by steam, 
steam-engine (stSm'en^jin), n. An engine in 
which the mechanical force arising from the 
elasticity and expansive action of steam, or 
from its property of rapid condensation, or 
from the combination of the two, is made 
available as a motive power. The invention 
the steam-engine has been ascribed by the English to the 
Marquis of Worcester, who published an account of it 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. By the 
French the in volition has been ascribed to Papin, toward the 
close of the same century. Papin's plan contained the earli- 
est suggestion of a vacuum under a piston by the agency of 
steam. The first actual working steam-engine ox which 
there is any record was invented and constructed by 
Captain Bavery, an Eiiglishmaii, to whom a patent was 
granted for it in 1098. This engine was employed to 
raise water by the expansion and condensation of steam. 
The steam-engine received great improvements from the 
hands of Newcomen, Beighton, and others. Still it was 
imperfeot'and rude in its construction, and was clilefly 

applied to the draining of mines or the raising of wa- 

ter. Up to this time it was properly an atmospheric 
engine (see atmospheric), for the actual moving power 
was the pressure of the atmosphere, the steam only pro- 
ducing a vacuum under the piston. The steam-engine 
was brought to a high state of perfection by James Watt 
about the year 1782. The numerous and vital improve- 
ments introduced by him, both in the combination of its 
mechanism and in the economy of its management, have 
rendered the steam-engine at once the most powerful, 
the most easily applied and regulated, and generally 
speaking the least expensive of all prime movera for iin- 
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Steam-engine (CorliM. Hngine). 

(The upper figure ib a front view, the umier u rearview.) 

The steatn-vnive A ami exhaust-valve A' are independent of ctich 
other, and have cylindrical bearing-surfaces. An osrillatorv motion is 
given to them by mds 1 ), connecting with an oscillating disk C (wrist 
plate) upon the side of the steam -cylinder, which is worked by an in 
tcrmediate rock-lever 1 ), driven by the cccentric-rod E, connected 
with an eccentric upon the main shaft. The motions of the exhaust- 
valve.H arc positive, but those of the inlet-valve are varied by means of 
spring-catenes a, which are aq)ustable to determine the points of open- 
ing and the range of motion of the valves, aiul are also controlled in 
their disengagement of the valve-stems by the governor F, rock -lever G, 
connecting-rods H, and rock-lcvcrs *, all connected together in such 
iiianiicr that an extremely small increase or decrease of si>eed in the 
rotation of the fly-whoel shah causes the inlet-valves to lie released 
and to close cnrrestiondingly earlier or later in the stroke The 
closing is {lerfonned by exterior weights suspended from short levers 
on the valve-stems by the rods/t, the motion of closing lieing controlled 
by dash-pots at <f, only the covers of which arc shown. The other 
parts of the engine, which are common to most reciprocating engines, 
are x, the bed-plato ; a, cylinder ; 3, piston ; 4, piston-rod ; 5, stufhng- 
tx>x ; 6, sUdin^-block or cross-hcaci; 7, connecting-rod or pitman ; 8. 
rod-end fitted to 9, the crank -wrist ; xo, fly-wheel : xx, crank keyed to 
X3. the cnank-shaft ; 13, centrifugal lubricating tulic, 14, steoni-pipe; 
15, lubricator; 16, exhaust-pipe. 

pelifng machinery of every description. The steam-en- 
gine is properly a heat-engine, and the total work L is ex- 
pressed theoretioally by the e(iuation 

L « QG(T,-T)/AT,, 

in which Q represents tlie total heat converted into work 
per unit of weight, O weight of steam, and A the thermal 
equivalent of a unit of work, while T, and T are respective- 
ly the higher and lower limits of temperature between 
which the steam is worked, T. being the absolute temper- 
ature at which the steam is inducted to the engine, and 
T the absolute temperature at which it is exhausted from 
it. Inspection of tlie equation shows that the work per- 
formed must vary directly as the factor (T, — T) varies -"- 
that is, the greater the difference which can be main- 
tained between the temperature of induction and that of 
eduction the greater is the amount of work performed by 
any given weight of steam. It is in aocordanoe with this 
law that much higher steam -pressures are now adopted 
than were formerly employed. The factor (T^;— T) is com- 
monly called the tempem^re range or fall. The varieties 
of steam-engines are extremely numerous. (For names 
of various types, with escplanatlons of their characteristic 
features, see below.) The specifle differences between 
steam-engines of the same tyne of construction consist 
chiefly in their valve-gear. (See valve-gear, governor, 6, 
regidator, n,, dide-vdlve (with outl and ptkon-valve.) Of 
the total steam-power employed in modem industry on 
land, that supplied by steam-engines of the horisontal 
type far exceeds that furnished by steam-engines of all 



•tMun-engls* 

other type! put together. Vertioal direot-aetlng 
onginee of large alee are little ueedi but small en- 
gines of this type are much employed. Steam-en- 
gines of the rotary type are scarcely used except 
for some kinds of steam hoisting-engines. Double, 
triple, and quadruple expansion steam-engines are 
now largely used in marine engineering. Many 
double expansion stationary engines are in use, 
and the economical value of the compound system 
has been demonstrated both theoretically anil prac- 

to bum 
or in 

Annular Bteam- 
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connection with wood or coal. 


engine, a steam-engine having an annular piston 
working in an annular steam -cylinder, and having 
two diametrically placed piston-rods connected 
with the oroBs-hoad, the latter also being connected 
by rods to a guide-block working in the hollow cyl- 
inder forming the center of the annular steam-cyl- 
inder, this guide- block being connected with the 
omnk by a pitman.— Atmospheric Steam-en- 
gine. See atmospheric engine^ under atmowherio. 
-Beam steam-engine, an engine in which a 
working-beam connects the connecting-rod with 
the crank-pitman, and transmits power from one 
to the other. See beam-engine.-- Compound 
steam-engine, a steam-engine having two steam- 
cylinders of unequal sisc, from the snmller of 
which the steam, after use, passes into the larger 
cylinder, and completes its work by expanding 
against the piston in the latter.— Concentric 
steam-engine, same as rotary steam-enffine.— 
Condensing steam-engine, a steam-engine in 
which the emaust-stcainTs condensed, for the pur- 
pose of removing the hack-preBsiirc of the atmo- 
sphere Irom the exhaust, and also to economize fuel 
by saving heat otherwise wasted. See emideneer, 
and out under fntlsometer.---CoroiBh Steam-en- 
gine, a single-acting condensing steam pumping- 
engine ttrst used in the mines of ('ornwall. It 
is also used as a pumping-engine for supplying 
water to cities. Steam-pressure is not used to 
raise the water, but to lift a long loaded pump-rod, 
whose weight in its descent is the powei employed 
to force up the water. The motion is regulated 
by a kimf of hydraulie. regulator invented by 
Smeatoii, and calli^d a mtomc/.— Dlroct-aotlng 
steam-engine, a steam-engine in which the power 
of the piston is transmitted to the crank without the 
intervention of levers, side-beams, or a working-beam.- 
Disk Steam-engine, a form of rotary engine in which the 
steam-pistons act successively against a revolving disk 
sot at an angle to the plane of rotation, thus imparting a 
gyratory motion to a central shaft upon which the disk is 
mounted, the end ui this shaft being connected with a 
crank turning in the plane of rotation -Double-acting 
Steam-engine, the ordinary form of steam-engiuo, in 
which the steam acts upon both sides of the piston. — 
Double-cylinder steam-engine, a steam-engine hav- 
ing two stoain-cylinders acting iti combination witli each 
other. See comjMuud steamengine.— Double expansion 
steam-engine, (a) A double-cylinder steam-engine in 
which steam is used expansively. (/>) A compound steam- 
engine.— Double Steam-engine, a steam-engine having 
two cylinders in which the pistons make either siraulta* 
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Double Exp.'insron M.tnnc Ste.iin enf^uie. 
hijfh-pressure cylmdt'r ; low-pressure cyliiulcr; r, induction .itid c-diirtkm v.ilvc 
for a in jKisition of exluuist from lower end and of induction to upi)cr end of rylmder; 
</, passaifc for Mteam from a t<i fi; f, imiurtKiii .iml eduction vahe far f,J', b.il- 
ancc-plates for valves of a .iiul b; g', pistons; /r. h', piston rods; ». t'. rross-hc.uls; 
J, /'• slippcr-ifUKles for cross he.ids; A\ k\ connectmu-rods ; /, cr.uiks, i r.iiik 
shaft; sh.ilt ■ ’ • • .... , . 


which drives feed-pump a .ind also bil^'c-punip (not shown* on'tlic op- 
posue hitie ; p. worm on m.im sh.ifi ^'e.itmt; intf» worni-w'hecl isron the sh.ifl »/, .md .u lu- 
atiiif; pump ]ifimt(crB by rr.mk and pitni.in i oimection. r, r\ «*c< entries ; i. v', ci icu- 
tric-ro«ls; t, /', links connected by link-blocks with v.ilve-stcms h, h' . f, c r.ink lever 
which turns a sek(nicntat worm-ffc.'ir, keyed to the rock-shaft 7v t.trryiuir the rorkcr- 
aniis jr, x', for rcversiii;; hig'h-pressure .and low pressure viilvcs rcs(»c« tivc ly ; v, Ih;(|. 
pliitc ; X, columns supportiin; liu* rylmders ; a', tic-rotls for stifleumtr the cidunuis . a 
exh.iust from low-pr«“.surc cylinder to the londenser (not shown) ; a", Imtlcrlly tlirol- 
tlc-valvc ; b', gear for ojHir.iting throttle-valve , <■', rehef-v.ilves. 


piston. The name is sometimes given t(» reciprocating en- 
gines which have a fly-wheel and crank-shaft. E. II. Knight. 
—Rotatory steam-engine, name as roto ry etea rti -engint'. 
-Semi-portable Bteam-«nglne, a steam-engine whicli 
is movable with its foundation-plate, as distinguishod from 
ail engine mounted on wheels, and fi’om one resting on a 
fixed foundation.— Triple expansion steam-engine, 
a steam-engiuo that expands its steam in three successive 
stages and in three separate and distinct cyllndci s, one 
taking its steam from the boiler, and each of the oi tiers 
taking its steam from the exhaust of the cylinder working 
at the next higher pressure. This typo of marine engine 
is found at the present time on many of the swiftest steam 
ships, hut may bo in turn supersimed by the quadruple 
expansion-engine.— Vertical Steam-engine, a steam- 


steam-k«ttl« 

the mercury according to the amount of preasore. 
A veiT common form of gage is that known as 
Bourdon's, wliich consists essentially of a flattened 
metal tube closed at one end and bent circularly, 
into which the steam is admitted. As such a tube 
tends to straighten itself out by the force of the 
steam, the amount of pressure can easily be ascer- 
tained by an attached index-apparatus.— Electric 
steam-gage, an attachment to a steam-boiler for 
indicating at a distance the pressure of the steam. 
One form consists of a bent tube filled with mercury, 
which, OB it rises under tlie pressure, closes a series 
of electrical circuits after the manner of a thermo- 
stat. A noiher f oi tn cmxil (^y s the ex pansion or move- 
ment of an ordinary steam-gage diaphragm as a cir- 
cuit-closer. The closing of the circuit in each case 
serves to sound an alarm. 

steam-gas (Htem'pis), n. Hame as mipcr- 
hmU'd steam (which see, under steam). 
steam-generator (steTn'jen'-'e-ra-tor), n. 
A steam-boiler. 

steam-governor (stem'guv'^cr-nor), ti. 8eo 

(/overnorf 6. 

steam-gun (stem'gun), n. A gun the pro- 
jectile force of which is derived from the 
exfiansion of steam issuing through the 
shotted tube. 

steam-hammer (stdm'ham''6r), n. A f org 
ing-hammer operated by steam-power, it 
has assumed several forms, but now consists of a 
vertical and inverted stcain-cylindcr with piston and 
piston-rod (the rod passing tbrungh the lower cylin- 
der-head and carrying at the e. d a muss of metal 
which forms the hammer^ an anvil directly beneath 
the hammer and cylinder, a supporting framework, 
and suitable valves for the control of the steam. 
Steam is used to raise and may also be used toxirive 
down the hammer. By means of the valve-system, 
steam is admitted below the piston to raise the ham- 
mer and to sustain it while the metal to be forged is 
placed on (he anvil. To deliver a blow, the steam is 
exhausted below the piston, and the hammer is al- 
lowed to fall by its own weight. To augment the 
blow, live steam may bo admitted above the piston 
to assist In driving it downwai'd. 7’o deliver a gentle 
blow, the exhaust-steam below the piston may be re- 
tained to act as a cushion. Blows can be delivered 
at any point of the stroke, (|uickly or slowly, lightly or 
with the full power of the combined weight of the ham- 
mer and force of steum-pressure ; or the machine may bo 
u.«)(h1 us a vise or squeozer. All modern steam-hammers 
of the type described are modltlcatiuns of the original 
Nasmyth steam-hainmer illustrated in the cut. Steam- 


engine whoso piston reciprocates vertically, 
neons' or alternate strokes and arc connected with the stGRIUBr (ste^liif*r) W. steam + -(.7*1.1 (^iic 
same who or that which steams, in any sense. 


double steam-engine. 


pressure steam-engine. 


See high pressure, under prr’x.mrc.— High-speed Steam- 
engine, a Koiiiewliat inueiliiite name for a reciprocating 
engine working at a high speed as compaixMi with the 
much slower speed of engines with the Corliss and other 



High-speed Stcaiii-enginc. 


Sjie- 

cifloally -((*) A steam-box. (b) A person employed in 
steaming oysters in shucking them for canning, (c) Tn 
caJlico-jmMing, one who steams printed cloth for thing 
steam -colors, (d) One who steams wood for bending, etc. 
(c) A steam-generator or -boiler : as, the boiler is an excel- 
lent steamer. (/) ICspecIally, a vessel propelled by hti ani ; 
a steamship. (//) A tire-engine the pumps of which are 
worked by steam, (/t) A vessel in which articles are sub- 
jected to the action of steam, as in wasliing or cookery 
Sec steam-chest, 2. (1) In pajier-maHng, a vessel in which 
old paper, fiber, etc., ai'e treated in order to soften them. 
(2) An apparatus for steaming grain prepaiatory lo gi ind- 
Ing. (i) A locomotive for roads. See road-steamer. 

steamer-cap (Hte'mer-kap), 11 . Siliiic iis fore- 
and-aft, 2 
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Btcam-haninu.r (Nabinyth’O. 


, .'invil : 


typos of valve-gears. In general it may bo said that gteamei-duck (ste'mfjr-duk), w. A Soul 1 1 Amor- 


engines of considerable power, making one hundred 


icau duck of tho genus Mieropierus (or Tavlnj- 
er€s)\ a raco-horso. 8o(‘ Mirropierus, 2. 'Phis 
duck becomes when adult incapable of flight, but swims 
very rapidly, with a iiioveiiieiit wdiieli has suggested the 
action of a side-wheel stetimhoal (whence tlie name). 

11 , 


. A, frame ; f , h.m)iTif r-hc.'id , (/.guides; e, piston-rod , 
valve chests u*iit.iiiiii)g valves that coiitml indurtion of steam to ind 
ediutlon from the cyliiidcr h; /»', ste.mi-pijH , e, rock lever (moved 
by the rod / ) coimertcd with the v.ilvc stems untl iiioviiig the v.tlves; 
/, tripping-mcch.imsiii by which the haniii -.r is cjuseil to descend 
from any p.iri of the upstroke, the .tdiusliiig gc.ir A being manipu- 
l.ited by a workimiii st.inding oi* the platform /T 


exudne, a form of marine engine having cyllmiers inclined 

totbe horizontal.— Inverted-cylinder Steam-engine, a /uimn ki -vil -lor) 

steam-engine In which the cross-head is placed below tne StBRm-GXCRVatOr (hlun tKb K. „ 

eyllndcr. This construction is much used for marine on- Hame as navvf^, 3. 
gines, and to some extent for stationary engines.— LOW- ateam-fountaill (8tem'fouu"taii), n 
pressure Steam-engine. See foir under Jt/res- . 

■ ^ .iteaWage (ste.n'Kfij), «. An attactoent to 

a boiler to iiidicntt' the pressure of steam; a 
jiressure-gagc. There pe imuiy forms. One of the 


double, tr^le, or 


_ , _ . . iple 

oxpunsion-englhes of the invorted-cylimfer type. Marine 
engines for steam- tugs are for the most part single and 
often non-condensing. See cut in next column.— Non- 
oondensing steam-ensdno* engine that exhausts its 
steam without condensation. See mni-condensiiiff. — Oscil- 
lating steam-engine, a steam-engine whose cylinder os- 
cillates on trunnions and has its jilston-rod directly con- 
nected with the crank. Double engines of this type have 
been considerably used for marine propulsion, and some 
are still employed.— Overhead Steam-engine. See over- 
Quadruple expansion steam-engine, a steam- 


older Is a bent tube iiartiuHv flllud with mercury, one end 
of which conueets with the boiler, so that tho steam raises 






engine which, ttHcing its steam at high pressure, expands 
it in four different operations successively, and In four dis- 
tinct and separate steam-cylinders. The pistons of the cyl- 
inders are connected by piston-rods, cross-heads, and con- 
necting-rods with cranks attached to a common shaft, to 
which rotary motion is imparted by the coucting pistons.-- 
Rsolprooatlng steam-sngins, a Steam-efigine in which 
ttie power of steam is applied to a reciprocating piston.-- 

by the reciprocation of the piston Oomparo rotarj/ stean^ [j;® nr (jointer m a .bm uon opijo^d to the .n-tion of the rack steam-kettle (stom'k(»t''l ), n. A vessel heated 
engine, — Rotaiws^Aflin-finirlns.aBteam-enginoln which a,„| pinion ; ^.dwi, on which thcfig«rcsindicatepressures(inixninds) By steam, and used for various purposes. Tho 


St earn -gage (Aslicroff s). 


hammers of the largest class have been made wltli ham- 
mers weighing eighty tons. Another type of sieHni-hnin- 
iner consists of two horizontal steuin-cylinders placed in 
line, the hammers meeting over an anvil on which tho 
forging rests. 

See /own- Bteam-heat (steni'Iidt), n. 1. In thermodynam- 
ics, the total heat recjuired to produce steam 
4-^ at any tt'iision from water at 0° C. or 32® F. 
It is rtio sum of tlie sensible heat and the latent 
hea-t expressed intliennal units. — 2. Heat im- 
pa.rted by tlie eondeiisatioii of steam in coils, 
pil)eK, or radial nrs. 

steam-hoist (stem'lioist), n, A lift or elevator 
operjit(*d by a steani-enpino. 
steam-house ( stem 'hous), n, tn oysttT-eanninp, 
a house or room where (jysters are steamed, 
steaminess (ste'mi-nes), n. Steamy <>r vapor- 
ous eharaeter or quality; mistiness, 
steam-jacket (Ktem'jak''''et), n. An iiiclosure 
adaTd<‘<i for receiving steam, and applying the 
heat of the steam to a koHb*, tank, steam-cylin- 
der, etc., surrounded by such iiudosure. 
steam-jet (stem 'jet), n. A blast of steam caused 


tf , hollow bent tulKT aiu^-bed to case at and receiving wndensed from U IlOZlc. 

steam-joint (stmn'jciut), 


A joiut that is 


ny the reciprocation of the piston ( (Omparo roiarii s 

Rotaiy Steam-engine, asfceam-englno In V _ 

the piston rotates In the cylinder, or tho cylinder upon the 

372 


ami pinion ; . . 

above the atmospheric pressure. 




stoam-kettle 
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ateam for heating ie usually applied liy induction to a 
Steam-Jacket surrounding the sides and inclosing the liot- 
tom of the kettle. 

Bteam-kitchen (stein'kioh^en), w. An appara- 
tus for cooking by steam, 
steam-launch ( stem ' 1 iinch) , w . See la tin ch . 
steam-motor (stem 'mo Hor), n. A steam-engine, 
steam-naidgation ( stem*' uav - i - ga sh on ) , n. 
The art of applying the power of steam* to the 
propulsion or boats and vessels ; the art of navi- 
gating steam-vessels. 

Steam-nawy (stem'nav'''i), n, A digging-ma- 
chine or exc’avator actuated by steam, 
steam-organ (stem'or'-'gan), a. Same as cal- 
liope j 2. 

steam-oven (stem'uv'^n), «. An oven heated 
by steam at high i>ressure. 
steam-packet (stem'pak'''et), n. A packet pro- 
pelled lt>y steam. Compare pachcU n., 2. 
steam-pan (stem'pan), n. A vessel with a dou- 
ble bottom forming a steam-cbambei’. See vac- 


uum-pan, 

steam-pipe (Stem'pij)), n. Any i)ipe in which 
steam is conveyed. SpcciflcHlly («) A pipe which 
leads fruii) a boiler to nn engine, ]tan, tank, etc., or from the 
boiler to a conderiHer oi to the open air. (ft) In a steam- 
heating or -drying upparatiis or system, a name given to 
any one of the steam-supply pi[)eh, in contradistinction to 
the corresponding return-pipe through which water of 
coudoiisation is returned the boiler, 
steam-plow (stcm'i)lou), a. A gang-plow de- 
signed to be drawn by a wm.' roi)e, and operated 
by^steam-power. Such a plow has usually eight shares 
arranged in a frame, four i>ointiiig in one direc-tion and 
four in the other. 1'hc frame is balaticed on a pair of 
wheels in the center, and lorms an angle in the middle, so 
that when one half tin* plows are in use the others are 
raised above the ground. St eain-plows are used with cither 
one or two engines. If with two engines, the plow is 
drawn forward and backward between them, each en- 
gine being advanced tlu5 width of the furrows after each 
passage of the plow. If one engine only is used, snatch- 
blocks and movable anchors are employed to ht»ld the 
rope, the aneliors being aiitomatioally advanced after 
each passage of the [dow. Traction-engines also have been 
used to drug plows. Sue anchor, iwrtcr-, and plow. 

steam-port ( stem 'port ),n, 1 . 1 1) a slide-valve 
steam-eugiiK', the name given to each of two 
oblong passages from the steam-tdiest to the in- 
side of tlie cylinder, which afl'ord passage to the 
steam to and from the cylinder, and act alter- 
nately as an ind notion -i)ort and an eduction- 
port. See cut under — 2. A passage 

for steam into or out of any inclosure, 
steam-power (st6m'pou'''^r), n. The power of 
steam api)lied to move machinery or produce 
any other result. 

steam-press (stem'pres), ?/. Apress actuated by 
steam-power acting directly or intermediately ; 
specifically, a printing-press worked by steam. 
Steam-printing (Ntem'i)rin''ting), w. Printing 
done by machinery moved by steam, as opposed 
to printing by hand-labor on hand-prt5S8es. 
steam-propeller (slcin'prO-pel''er), n, Same 
as Ncraiv propeller (whieli see, iiinler serew^), 
steam-pump (stem 'pump), n. See pnmp^ and 
vacuum-pump. 

steam-radiator (stem'rh/'di-a-tpr), w. A nest 
or collection of iron ]npes in ranks or coils, 
through which steam is psissed to heat a room, 
etc. See cuts under radiator. 
steam-ram (stem'ram), n. See ram'^j 2. 
steam-regulator (stem'reg'-'u-la.-tpr), n. See 
regulatory 2. 

steam-room (stem 'riim), n. In a stiuim-engine, 
etc., the space which is occuiiied by steam, 
steamship (stem' ship), n. A ship propelkul by 
steam. 

steam-space (stem'spas), n . A space occupied, 
or designed to bo occupied, bj^ steam only ; ]>ar- 
ticularly, in a steam-boiler, the s})Hce allowed 
abov(i tile water-line for holding a quantity of 
steam. 

steam-table (st6m'ta'''bl), n. 1. A bench or 
table fitted with shallow^ steam-tight tanks: 
used in restauj’ants, t'tc., to keep cooked dishes 
warm. — 2. A tabular arrangement of data re- 
lating to steam -pressures, temperatures, and 
quantities of heat. 

steam-tank ( stom'tangk), n, A chamber or in- 
closed vessel ill which materials of any kind are 
treated eitinu by «lirect contact with steam or 
with steam-heat by means of pipes coiled in the 
tank or a steam- jacket . such tanks are used in 
many Industries, and are made in many forms, as for steam- 
ing wood, paper-stock, lar«l, etc. Sec rendering -iardc. 
steam-tight ( si dm'tit ), a. ( -apable of resisting 
the passagt^ of steam, as a joint in a stearn- 
pipe. 


steam-toe (stem'ld), n. In a steam-engine, a 
projection on a lifting-rod, wdiich is raised by it 
through the action of a cam, tappet, or wiper. 


steam-trap (stem'trap), n. A oontrivanoe for 
permitting the passage of water of condensa- 
tion out of pipes, radiators, steam-engine cyl- 
inders, etc., while preventing that of steam. 

steam-tug (stem' tug), n. A steamer used for 
towing ^ips, boats, rafts, fishing-nets, oyster- 
dredges, et(}. Such veBBBlg are furnished with engineB 
very powerful in pro^rtion to the bIbo of their halls, and 
usually carry only sumcient coal for short trips. — Steam- 
tug heart-murmur, the combination of an aortic re- 
gurgitant with an aortic obstructive murmur. 

steam-valve (stem'valv), n. A valve which 
controls the opening of a steam-pipe or steam- 
port. 

steam- vessel (stem'ves^el ), w . Same as steam- 
ship. 

steam-wagon ( st to' waggon ), n . Same as steam- 
carriage. 

steam-wheel (stto'hwel), n. A rotary steam- 
engine. See steam-engine. 

steam-whistle (stem'hwis'''!), n. A sounding 
device connected with the boiler of a steam- 



Steani-whistles. 


Pig. I is the simplest form of steam-whistle, with adjustable lever 
whicYi actson the v.ilve x, its motion licing limited by a stop-pin .it w. 
Steam pas&es through a pipe connected .it t when the valve x is 
opened. The steam issue:, through openings m the basc^, ami, pass 
ing over the lower e<lge of the IhjII h, c.iuses a iMiwerfiil vibration 
producing the sound, the pitch of winch dci>cnds upon the length of 
the bell. Fig. a IS .1 I hmic-whistlc consisting of three l>e)l.s, i, J, k, 
tuned to emit the common chord or some inversion of it. It receives 
8te.nn at /, and by br.imhes m, n, ti^cthcr with /, distrilmtes it to 
the several b.ises y. Fig. 3 is» a piston-whistle. Its basejv and bell 
r o|>eratc as described for tne other whistles, the steam entering at p. 
The tone of the wliisile is changed by moving up and down the piston 
s by means of the stem g. 


engine, eifher stationary, locomotive, or ma- 
rine, for the purpose of announcing hours of 
work, signaling, etc. 

Steam-wincbi (Htto' winch), n. A form of winch 
or hoisting-apparatus in wdiich rotatory mo- 
tion is imparted to tlie winding axle from the 
piston-rod of a steam-engino, directlv, or in- 
directly by means of bovel-geariug, the direct 
action giving most rapidity, the indirect most 
power. 

steam-worm (stem'wton), n. A spiral steam- 
coil. Such coils are used in tanks for heating liquids, as 
tan-liquor in tanneries, water in laundries, ^e-works, 
etc,, the liquid being placed in the tank enveloping the 
coil, while steam is passed through the latter. They are 
also used in some forms of calorimeter. 

steamy (ste'mi), a. [< steam + -yi.] Consist- 
ing of or abounding in steam; resembling 
steam; vaiiorous; misty. tp 

The bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column. Cowper, Task, iv. <19. 

I found an evening hour in the steamy heat of the Ha- 
ram equal to half a dozen afternoons. 

Ji. F. Burton, £1-Medinali, p. 272. 

steam-yacht ( stem 'yot ) , n , A yacht x>ropelled 
by sl-eam, or by steam and sails. 

Stean. See stcen^y steen^, stone. 

steaning, n. See steening. 

steapsin (steji'sin), n. A ferment of the pan- 
crinitie secretion which to some extent resolves 
fats into fatty acids and glycerin. 

stearate (ste'a-rat), n, r< stear(ic) + -ate^.'] 
A salt of steanc acid. The neutral stearates 
of the alkalis are soaps. 

stearic (ste-ar'ik), a. [Irrog. for ^steatiCy < Gtr. 
arUip {<maT-)y stiff fat, tallow, suet: bog steatite.'] 
Of or pertaining to suet or fat; obtained from 
stea rill.— stearic acid, a monobasic acid, 

forming brilliant white scaly ciystus. It is inodorous, 
tasteless, insoluble in water, but soluble In alcohol and 
ether. It burns like wax, and is used for making candles. 
Its compounds with the alkalis, earths, and metallic oxida 
are ctUlod stearates. Stearic acid exists in combination with 
glycorln as stearin, in l)eef-and miitton-fat, and In several 
vegetable fats, such as the butter of cacao. It is obtained 
from stearin by 8ai)onification and decomposition by an 
acid of the soari funned, and also from mutton-suet by a 
similar process. 

stearin (Hte'a-rin), n. [< stear{ic) -h -in^,] 1. 
An ether or glyceride, C8H503(CigH8502)8, 


formed by the combination of stearic acid and 
glycerin. When crystallized it forms white pearly scales, 
soft to the touch but not greoBy, and odorless and taste- 
less when pure. It is insoluble in water, but soluble In 
hot alcohol and ether. When treated with superheated 
steam It is separated into stearic acid and glyo^n, and 
when boiled with alkalis is saponified — that is, the steario 
acid combines with the alkali, forming soap, and glycerin 
is separated. When melted it resembles wax. There are 
three stearins, which may all be regarded as derivatives of 
glycerin in which one, two, or three OH groups are replaced 
by the radical stearyl. Natural stearin is the tristearyl de- 
rivative of glycerin. It is the chief ingredient in suet, 
tallow, and the harder fata, and may be prraared bv re- 
peated solution in other and crystallization. (Jandle-pitch, 
chandlers' gum, or residuary gum, used in the manufacture 
of roofing-cements, is a by-product of this manufacture. 
2. A popular name for stearic acid as used in 
making caiid les . — Lard-stearln, the residue left alter 
the expression of the oil from lard. 

Stearinerv (ste'a-rin-6r-i), n, [< stearin •+ 
-cry.] Tne process of making stearin from 
animal or vegetable fats ; the manufacture of 
stearin or stearin products. 

Stearone (ste'a-ron), n, [< siear{ic) + -one.] 
A substance (68KH70O) obtained by the partial 
decomposition of stearic acid. It is a volatile 
liquid, and seems to be stearic acid deprived 
of two equivalents of carbonic acid. 

Stearoptene (ste-a-rop'ten), n. [Irreg. < Gr. 
oTtapy stiff fat, tallow, suet, ■+• Trr^vdf, winged 
(volatile).] The solid crystalline substance 
separated from any volatile oil on long stand- 
ing or at low temperatures. See elmoptene. 

Stea^l (ste'a-ril), n. [< stear(ic) + -yl.] The 
radical of stearic acid (C18H36O). 

steatin (ste'a-tin), n. Same as steatinum. 

Steatinum (sie-^ti'num), n. [NL., < Gr. arrdri- 
vi)i>y neut. of oTtHrivo^y of or i>ertaining to tallow 
or 8uet,< orrap (ffrear-), stiff fat, tallow, suet; see 
steatite.] A name given to certain jdiarmaceu- 
tical preparations similar to cerates, hut con- 
taining considerable tallow.— Steattnum lodo- 
forml, steatinum composed of mutton-tallow 18 parts, ex- 
pressed oil of nutmeg 2 parts, powdered iodoform 1 part. 

steatite (ste'a-tit), n. [= F. steatitcy < L. stea- 
titisy < Gr. oTraTirfpjy used only as eqniv, to 
aredrivogy oTairivo^y of dough made of flour of 
spelt, < ar^ap {oTeaT-)y also arriapy also ooiitr. 
orfjp (with rare gen. also tTra/r-), stiff fat, 

tallow, suet, also dough made of flour of spelt, 
prob. < lardvai ara), cause to stand, fix: see 
stand.] Soapstone : an impure massive variety 
of talc. Also called potstonc. 

Steatitic (ste-a-tit'ik), a. [< steatite 4* -ic.] Of 
or pertaining ’to steatite or soapstone ; made of 
steatite. 

SteatOgenoUB (ste-a-toj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. ariap 
(oTtaT-)y fat, *f -ytv^/i'y proilucing; see -genoits.] 
Tending to jiroduce steatosis (see steatosisy 2): 
as, stea^tgvjioHs processes. 

Bteatoina'(Bte-a-to'ma), n . ; pi. steatomata(-m^- 
tji). [< (5r. nftdTupa^’ th kind of fatty tumor, **< 
oTtap ((TTfrtr-), fat, tallow, suet.] A lipoma. 

SteatomatOUS (ste-a-tom'a-tus), a. [< steato- 
ma{t-) -f -c>?«w.] Of ’’the nature of a steatoma. 

steatopyga (ste^'a-to-pi'gft), n. [NL.,< Gr, arkap 
(ornar-), fat, tallow, snot, 4- nvyi/, the rump.] 
An accumulation of fat 011 the buttocks of cer- 
tain Africans, especially Hottentot women. 

SteatopygOUB (Ste"a-t6-pi'gus), a. [< NL. stea- 
topyga -f -Otis.] Affected with or characterized 
by steatopyga ; having enormously fat buttocks, 
i?. F. Buriohy El-Medinah, p. 60. 

steatopy^ (ste'a-to-pi-ji), n, [< steatopyg-ous 
4* -y^*.] The development of steatopyga, or the 
state of being steatopygous. Jour, Anthrop. 

Inst.y XVm.^7. 

Steatornis (ste-a-tOr'nis), n. [NL. (Humboldt, 
1817), < Gr. arfap (err^ar-), fat, tallow, suety^hdp- 
vtijy a bird.] The representative genus of Stea- 
tornithidse. The only species is S. cartpcnitis, the gua- 
charoor oil-bird of South America, found from Venezuela 
to Peru, and also in Trinidad, of fruglvorous and nocturnal 
habits. The bird resembles and is usually classed with 
the goatsuckers. It is so fat that the natives prepare from 
it a kind of oil used for butter. Bee cut under guacharo. 

steatomitllic (ste^a-tor-nith'ik), a. Having 
the characters of ^Steatornis. 

Bteatomithidse (ste'^'a-tOr-nith'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Steatornis (-ornith-) 4- -idsp.] A fam- 
ily of picarian birds, represented by the genus 
Steatornis. it is related to the Caprimvlgidse, and is 
often asBooiated with them, but differs in many impor- 
tant characters, and in some respects approaches the owls. 
The sternum has a single notch on eacli side behind. The 
palate Is desmognathous, with united maxillopalatines 
and peculiarly shaped palatines. I'here are basipterygoid 
processeB, and the rostrum of the skull is compressed. 
The second pectoral muscle is small, and the femoro- 
caudal is wanting. The syrinx is entirely bronchial, and 
hence paired. Tlie oil-gland is veiy large. The plumage 
is not aftershafted, ana the reotrices are ten. ^ere is 
only one genus and one species. See cut under guacharo. 





steatornithina 

gteatornithlne (ste-artdr'ni-thin), a. [< Steor 
tornis (-ornith-) + Steatornithio ; of or 

pertaining to the Steatorniihidm. 
steatorrhea, steatorrhcea (ste^a^to-re^g.), n. 
[NL., < Gr. arkap {ortar-), fat, suet, tallow, + 
poia, a flow, < flow.] 1. Seborrhea. — 2. 
The passage of fatty stools. 

steatosis (ste-a-to'sis), w. [NL., < Gr. arkap (rrrf- 
«r-), fat, tallow, suet, + -o.si«.] 1. Fatty de- 

generation or infiltration.— 2. Any disease of 
the sebaceous glands. Also called Nteatopathia, 

SteatOZOdn ( 8 ie'''a-i 9 -zd'on), w. Same as Be- 
rn odex. 

stedh w. An obsolete form of stead. 
stediast^ stedfastly, etc. See sUadfaHt, etc. 

steed (sted), n. [< Mfl. ntcde^ < AS. a stud- 
horse, stallion, war-horse (cf, gvsted-horsy stud- 
horse ; Icel. Hivdda for ^stoedday a mare ; Sw. stOy 
a mare), < stody a stud: see stud'^. Cf. stotXy 
siotCy stoat^.^ A horse: now chiefly poetical. 

The kyiiR aligte of his utede. 

Kijig Horn (E. E. T. 8,), p. 2. 
The fiend, . . . like a proud rein’d, went ImuKhtyoii, 
Champing his iron curb. Milton, l\ I.., iv. 858. 

steedless (sted'les), a. [< steed 4- -less.'} Hav- 
ing no steeds or horses. WhittieVy The Norse- 
men. 

steedyokest, W. Reins; thongs. [Rare.] 

Son'owful Hector . . . 

Harryed in steedyockn us of eursl. 

Stamhurst, iEneid, il. 

steek (stek), r. [Also stedc; obs. or dial. (Sc.) 
form of «fiV7ri.] 1. trass. 1. To pierce with a 
Hharp-i>ointed instrument; stitch or sew with 
a needle. — 2. To close or sliut: as, to steek 
one’s eyes. Barns. [Obsolete or Scotch in 
both uses.] 

But doors were steek'd, and windows bar’d, 

And nune wud lot him in. 

Willie and May Maryaret (Child’s Ballads, II. 172). 

II. intrans. To close; shut. 

It es eallede eloystor for it closys and Ktnftkyn, and warely 
sail be l(»kked. lieliifvfm Pieces (E. 10. 'J\ H.), p. .50. 

steek (stek), n. [Also steik : a dial. (Sc.) form 
of stitch.] The act of stitching with a needle ; 
a stitch. [Scotch.] 

SteeH (stol), n. and a. f< ME. steely stely stiely 
stily < AS. ^stehiy sttjlcy earliest forms steli. stEli 
= MI), staety I), staal = MI.<(j. sidt, LCJ. staal .= 
OllG. stahaly stdly MH(x. stahel, siaehely stdiy 0. 
Stahl = Icel. stdl = Sw. .s7(^/= Dan. staal = Goth. 
*stahla =OPruss. staklay stt*c*l ; root unknown. 
The words paid and silrer also have no L. or 
Gr. or other cognate terms outside of Tent, 
and Slavic.] I. //. 1. A modified form of iron, 
not occurring in nature, but known and manu- 
factured from very early times, and at the 
presemt time gf the high(‘st importance in its 
various apidicatioiis to the wants of man. For 
certain purposes, and especially for the munufacture of 
tools and weapons, there is no metal or inotallic alloy 
which could take the place of steel. The most (essential 
features of steel as compared with iron are elasticity and 
hardness, and these qualities can he varied in amount to 
a very extraordinary degree, in the same piece of 8t<‘cl, hy 
sliglit changes in the maidpulatioii. .Steel can bo hardened 
so as to cut ghiss, by rapid cooling after being strongly 
heated, and it can bo tempered, by reheating after hanlen- 
ing, so as i)ermanently to take the pree-ise degree of hard- 
ness best adapted to the use to which it is to be applied. 
(See temper ) Steel lias been known from very early times, 
but whore and how first manufactured is nr>t known. Tliat 
il has long been in use in India, and that it is still manu- 
factured in that country by methods precisely similar to 
those ill use long ago are well-known facts. (Sec wmts.) 
It is thought by some to have been known to the pyramid- 
builders ; but tills has not yet bejjUi demonsti'atecf, and the 
same is true of the ancient SomiteB. 'I’he words translated 
‘steel ’ in the authorized version of the Old 'i’estament sig- 
>ilfy ‘copper’ or ‘ bmnze,’ and are usually rendered ‘brass,’ 
‘brazen.’ That steel was clearly recognized as something 
distinct from iron by the author or authors of the Homeric 
poems cannot be proved. Tlu? earliest known and sim- 
plest method of reducing iron from its ore the so-cidlud 
“direct process’’ — is capable also of furnishing steel, 
although a Buific’dontly homogoncoUB product cannot be 
easily obtained by this method. This would explain how 
steel became known at an early period, and why it was so 
long before it heoame an article of general use, with well- 
estahlished methods of manufacture. Steel is a form of 
iron in which the amount of carbon is intermediate be- 
tween that in wrought- and that in cast-iron, and this 
carbon does not exist in the steel in the form of graphite, 
but is either combined with or dissolved in ft ; hut the sub- 
ject of the relation of carbon to iron is one of difficulty, and 
18 now undergoing investigation at the hands of various 
skilled metallurgical chemists. Other Ingredients hesideB 
carbon are alBo present In steel—- nuinely. silicon, manga- 
nese, sulphur, and phosphorus. Of these the two first men- 
ttonod are probably never entirely wanting, and they are 
not especially iiiidesirablo or injurious, as is the case with 
the two others, of which only traces can be permitted in 
the best quality of steel. 'J’hey are all, however, different 
from carbon, which latter is regarded as an essential ele- 
ment of steel, while the others may be looked upon as 
being more or less of the nature of impurities. The qual- 
ity of steel varies with the amount of carbon present, and 
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the effect of this latter element varies with the amount 
of imparity (silicon, etc.) present in the stool. I’ho larger 
the amount of Impurity, the larger is the quantity of car- 
bon required to give to the iron the character of steel. In 
the case of the best bar-iron, a little over 0.3 per cent, of 
carbon Is suilicieiit to give it a steely character; from 0.5 
to 0.05 per cent, of carbon, according to the purity of the 
iron, gives a steel which can bo hardened so as to strike 
lire with flint. Iron containing from 1 to 1.5 per cent, of 
carbon gives steel which, after tempering, combines the 
maximum hardness with the maximum tenacity. One 
per cent, of carbon gives, on the whole, the most goncrally 
useful steel. With more than 1.5 per cent, of carbon the 
tenacity and weldability of the steel are diminished, al- 
though the hardness may be Increased. With more than 
1.74 per cent, of carbon the steel ceases to be weldable, and 
is with difficulty drawn out under the hammer ; and from 
1.8 to 2.0 per cent, is usually considered as the limit be- 
tween steel and cast-iron, tlu; steel with that amount 
breaking when hammered after softening by heat, since 
steel is ihtormediate between wrought^ and caht-iron in the 
amount of carbon which it contains, it is evident that it 
might be made either by carburizing the former or decar- 
buriziiig the latter. The mctlKKl of carbniizat ion,or cemen- 
tation as it is goncrally called, is one of the oldest, perhaps 
the most ancient, as, although differing greatly in the de- 
tails, in the essentials It is the same as the procesH by wbieh 
the Indian wo{)tz Is niaiinfactured. The ceim ntat ion pro- 
cess was described 111 detail by K^aiiiuurin a workpnbliKhed 
in 172‘2. By this method bllster-stci*! is obtained, and tins 
is further worked up into spring-, shear-, and double-sheai 
steel by one or more processes of fagoting, welding, and 
hammering or lolling, the object of this being to give 
the metal greater homogeneity. A great addition to tlie 
value of this process was the invention hy Huntsman, in 
1740, of cast-steel, the product (d the fusion in crucibles, 
under snitahlc manipulation, of blister-steel, which process 
is still in use as first arranged almost without change. 
By this method, when iron of a sufficiently high grade is 
used, the finest quality of steel is produced, and it is only 
steel manufactureil in this way wliich can be used for the 
best ttiols, weapons, and cutting instruments of all kinds. 
The methods of producing steel hy the decarboi izathm of 
pig-iron are numerous and varied. The Styrian method 
(»f deearl nirizatioi I in ilie open-hearth finery, whereby a 
material called raw steel is prodneed, was once of vei’y 
considerahle importance, hut is now little used. The 
method of dectu'buriziiig pig-iron by puddling, which is 
similar in principle to the ordinui-y puddling process used 
for converting pig- into wrought -iron, is also somewhat 
extensively employed, espcciaUy on the continent of Eu- 
rope, the product being called jruddled steel, this being 
drawn into bars, which lur cut up and remelted, as is 
dont! with blister-steel in man ufactii ring cast-steel. There 
are various methods for prmlueing steel by fusing pig-iron 
with iron ores, or wiiii wroiight-ii on, or with l>otli together, 
'i’he Ilcliatius process belongs to this class of processes, 
but is of comparatividy small iinportniice ; hut this pi o- 
cesses known us the “Siemens,” the “Martin,” <nnl 
the “Siemens-Martin” arc extensively employed. 'rin‘ 
steel made by any of these processes is generally called 

r n-hearth steel, as the work of decarburiziiig the pig is 
10 ill the open-hearth regenerative furnace. 'I’he dif- 
ference between these processes is simply that in tlie first- 
named the pig-iron is treated witli certain iron ores with- 
out the addition of wrought-iroii (8cra|>-iron) , in the sec- 
ond the pig is melted with scrap iron; and in the t’ lrd 
both scrap and ore are used together : hence the names by 
which the first two of these moditleations of what is es- 
seiitially the same process are known — jny-and-ore, piy- 
and-scrap— the. third, or the “Siemens-Martin,” being the 
most commonly employed. By far the most important of 
all steel producing processes, if only the ainoiint of the 
metal prwluced is considered, is the “piieumntic” oi 
“Bessemer” process, invented by Sir Henry Bessemer 
about 1856, wiiicli consists In blowing air through molten 
pig-iron in a “converter,” or vessel of iioii lined with 
a refiactory material — the oxhiation of the eurbon and 
silicon which the pig contains, together with a small 
part of the iixni itself, furnishing suffieierit lu'at to Keep 
the material in a fluid state while the operation of dtaair- 
burization goes on. After complete decarburizatlon of 
the iron, a certain amount of carbon is restored t«> tlie 
metal b^the introduction of spiegeleisen or ferromanga- 
nese; lfl||bextremely important additi«m ti> the Bessemer 
procesi^Vlthnnt which il would hardly have been a suc- 
cess, was contributed by K. E. Muslvt. 'J'be Bessemer 
process, as conducted in a converter lined with the ordi- 
nary silicloiis oi “aeid” material, is suited <mly for work- 
ing' iron which is practically free from ph«>sphoru8 ami 
sulphur, or such as is made from ore like that of Lake 
Superior, from which all, or nearly all. the Bessemer steel 
made in the Uniteil States is manufactured. By the so- 
called “basic” or “ rhoma.s-Ullehriht ” process, the con- 
verter having a liasle (calcined d<»Ioinife) lining, iron con- 
taining a eonsiderablo anunuit of jdiosphorns is treated, 
and n fair quality (»f steel produced, the phosphorus pass- 
ing into the slag during the operation, as is the ease in 
puddling. The metal produced hy the Bessemer process 
is generiilly called lirssemer steel, but some consider it 
more correct to call it inynl iron. It can he produced 
of various grades by varying the amount of carbon which 
It contains, and Is a matei lal of the highest value for 
structural purposes as being cheaper, and having more 
durability, than wrought iron made by puddling - al- 
though of no value for the purposes for which the older 
higher class steels are employed. Its principal use is for 
rails, and during tin* past few years from seventv to eighty 
per cent, of the Bessemer steel made in the United States 
has been used for that purpose. 

Hold, ne seolver, ne iren, no stel. Ancren Ritde, p. 160. 

A single spun of the Forth Bridge Is nearly as long as two 
Eiffel l owers turned horizontally and tied together in the 
middle and the whole forms a complicated steel structure 
weighing 15, (HK) tons, erected witliout the possiliilltv of 
an v intermediate support, the lace-like fabric of the bridge 
soaring as liigli as the top of St. Paurs, The steel of which 
the eiunpression members of the structure are comiiosed 
contains ,Va carbon and of manganese. The parts 
sublected to extensiuii do not contain more tlian of 
IP- C. Hoberts-Austen, Nature, XLI. 86. 


steel 

2. SomnthinK made of oloel. Speciflcslly— (a) A 
cutting or piercing weapon ; especially, a sword. Com- 
pare cold steely below. 

Shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become, 

And hy my side wear steeU 

Shak.y M. W. of W., 1. 3. 88. 
(6) A piece of steel for striking sparks from flint to ignite 
tinder or match, (ct) A mirror. 

We spake of armour, 

She straight replies, Send in your steel combs, with 

The steel you see your faces in. 

Cartwriyhf's hotly Eirant (1651). (Narejt.) 
(d) A cylindrical or slightly tapering rod of steel, some- 
times having tine parallel longitudinal lines, used for 
sharpening carving-knives, etc. (e) A strip of steel used 
to stiffen a corset, or to eximiui a woman’s skirt.— -Berard 
iteel, steel made by adding iiydrogcii gas to the air-blast in 
the Bessemer process, to remove arsenic, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus.— Bessemer steel, steel made by tlie Bessemer 
process. See def. 1.— Blistered steel. Same as 

Carbon steel, ordinary steel ; not “special steel,” 
but steel in which carbon is clearly the element which gives 
the iron those peculiar properties which j ustify its designa- 
tion by the term st^el . — Chrome steel, steel alloyed with a 
small amount of chromium. Various alloys called by the 
name of chrome or chromium steel have been introduced, 
bii t none have come into general use They are said to be 
hard and niulleablc, and to possess peat strength, but to 
oxidize on exposure more readily than ordinary steel.— 
Cold>rolled steel, steel to whicn, after it is rolled hot 
to approximately the required thickness, a very smooth 
surface and a very accurately gaged thickness are im- 
parted hy first chemically cleaning the surface and thou 
rolling it cold between smooth surface rollers.— Cold 
steel, a cutting- and thrusting- weapon ; a weapon or 
weapons fur close quarters, as distinguished from firearms. 
—Compressed steel, steel which is made more dense, 
tenacious, and free from blow-holes by being condensed by 
prcHHu I e while in a fiuid state. This pressure is produced 
in various ways, as by hydraulic maoliinery, by steam, by 
centrifugal force, by the use of liquefied carbonic aeid, etc. 
-Crinoline-steels. Sec mVmftne.— Crucible steeL 
Hume as cast-steel. — DamaslC Steel. See damask. — Garb 
of Steel. See f/arbs. — German steel, steel from Ger- 
many. The pbruHO has now no definite meaning other 
than geographical. It formerly meant steel made in the 
finer>' fiom spathic ore.— Homogeneous Steel. Same as 
Indian steel. Same as wootz. — Mannmese 
steel, a variety of special steel made by the addition of 
manganese, which element is present in various manga* 
n(‘Si‘ sti^'lh whicli have been analyzed in quantity ranging 
from less than I per cent to over 21 per cent. The qual- 
itu;s van' greatly with its composition.— Mask Of stoeL 
See Mild Steel, steel containing a small amoum 

of carbon (Bessemer steel is frequently so designated); a 
metal which bus some of the qualities of steel, but does 
not admit of being tempered, or only imperfectly so. Sec 
def. 1.— Native steel, tne name sometimes given to small 
masses or buttons of steel, steely iron, or Iron which has 
occasionally been formed by the ignition of coal-seams 
aiijaiumt to deposits of iron ore.-- Niokel Steel, a va- 
riety of special steel recently introduced, and thought by 
some to surpass the best carbon steel in certain important 
respc'cts. It has not yet been sufficiently tried to justify 
a (fecided statement as to its value. The high price of 
nickel, and the small likelihood of any considerable reduc- 
tion in the price of this metal, would seem to bear heavily 
against tin* chances of the general introduction of an alloy 
of which it should form any considerable part. — Run 
steel, a trade-murk name (in England) of various small 
articles, such as bridle-bits and stirrups, made of cast-iron 
winch has been to a certain extent rendered malleable by 
partial dectu'burization by cementation. The method is 
one which has been long known, but which has nut come 
int« extensive use till compiu'atively modern times. Also 
called malleable cast-iron.— Silicon Steel, a variety of 
special steid which has been experimented with to some 
extent, but which has not yet become of importance.— 
Special steel, steel in which the element which gives 
the iion its peculiar qualities, or what distinguishes it 
from iron, is not carbon, but some other substance. The 
principal sjiecial steels arc chrome, manganese, nickel, 
silicon, titanium, and tungsten steels, all of whicli have 
been much experimented with in recent years. While 
some authorities appear to maintain that the carbon In 
special steels is so overpowered by tlie special element 
used that its effects are entirely neutralized, others be- 
lieve that some carbon is absolutely neccbsery that iron 
limy become converted into what can properly be called 
steel.— Styrian special steel, steel from Styria; steel 
made by the Styrian process, which closely resembles the 
Styrian process of making malleahle iron in the finery.— 
Tungsten steel, n variety of H]>e( ial steel, now largely 
employed in the maniifaetnre of the Imrder grades of cru- 
elhlc steel. “ Mushet’s.” “sjiecial,” “Imperial,” and “cres- 
oont-hardened” an- brands of tungsten steel now sold in 
the .American markets. Steel may contain a much larger 

f import ion of tungsten than it cai. of ^'arhon without losing 
ts power of being foiged. In a table of thirteen analyses 
of tungsten st»*el given hy II. M. Howe in his “Metallurgy 
of Steel ” (IHfil \ the tungsten ranges from 1.94 to 11.03 per 
cent. ; the cai bon. from 0,38 to 2.15 ; the manganese, from 
a trace to 2.60. the silicon, from .05 to .82. Tungsten 
steel is exceeilingly hard and very brittle; It Is used 
chiefly for (be tool's uf latlics and planers designed for 
hcaW work. 

IL a. 1. Made of wteol: as, a ftfeel plate or 
buckle. 

Till* average strengtli fof the Bessemer steel used in 
building the Forth Bridge) is one-half greater than that 
of the best w'lought iron, and the ductility of the fdeel 
plaU’s is fully three times that of corresponding iron 
plates Sir John Fonier and lienjamin linker, Nine- 

[teenth Gentury, .July, 1889, p. 39. 

2. Hard as stool ; inflexible; unyielding. 

Prison my heart In thy steel bosom’s ward, 

Shak.y Sonnets, cxxziil. 

Smart as a steel trap. See srmrt.^ .—Steel bonnet, a 

hea«l-pioee made of a Scotch bonnet lined with steel, as 
with a skeleton cap. Compare secret, 9.— Steel bronss. 



•tael 

Bee brmae, l.->8t66l hat. Same a» 
ralL See raiiy Steel saddle, the saddle of the man- 
at-amis in the middle ages, havinff the bow and sometimes 
the pommel Kuarded with ste^.— Steel toys, among 
manufacturers, small articles, such as oorksorews, buckles, 
button-hooks, and boot-hooks, when made of polished 
steel. - Steel trap. See trapi . 

SteeP (stcl), V, t. [< ME. steleriy siiUn^ < A8. 
sty Ian (= 1), stalofi = MLG. stalcn^ stelen = 
sidhlen = Teel, stsel^i)^ make hard like steel; from 
the noun.] 1, To fit with steel, as by point- 
ing, edging, overlaying, electroplating, or the 
like. 

Believe her not, her glass diffuses 
False portraitures ; . . . 

Her crystal ’s falsely aeeVd; it scatters 
Heceltiul beams ; believe her nut, she flatters. 

QtiarlfH, Emblem^ ii. 6. 

Give me my gtmled coat. I’ll flgbt for France. 

Away with these disgraceful wailing robes ! 

Shak., ] Hen. VI., i. 1. 85. 

2. To iron (clothes). HaUhvdL [Prov. Eng.] 
— 3. To make hard as steel; render strong, 
rigid, inflexible, determined, et(*.; make firm or 
stubboni. 

Thy resolution would Kteel a coward. 

Bmu and FL, Llttbi French Lawyer, 1. 2. 
Ximenos’s heart hud been nteeled by too stem a disci- 
pline to be moved by the fascinations (if pleasure. 

Prmcott, F’erd. and Isa., il. 5. 

4. To cause to resemble steel in smoothness 
or polish. 

Lo ! these waters, ftt-enled 
^ breezelcss air to smoothest polish. 
Wordmforth, Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty, li. 6, 

Steel^ti w* An obsolete fonn of steal^j 8tal€‘^. 
steel-blue (stel'blS), a, and w. I. a. Of a lus- 
trous dark -bluish color, resembling steel tem- 
pered blue. 

II. n. A lustrous dark-bluish color; a darker 
shade than Berlin blue and 1(?S8 chromatic, but 
nearlv of the same hue. See hhw. 

. Steel-DOW ( stel ' boil ) , fi . [Oiigin and distinctive 
sense obscure.] See the phrase. -Steel-bow 

f oods. In Srofjtlaw, corn, cattle, straw, and implements of 
usbandry, delivered by the landlord to his tenant, by 
means of which the tenant is enabled to stock and labor 
the farm, and in consideration of which he becomes bound 
to return articles equal in quantity and quality at the ex- 
piration of the lease. 

Steelboy (stel'boi), n. [Prob. < stfieU in the 
phrase hearts of steel,” used by the insur- 
gents in a remonstrance entitled ‘‘Petition of 
the Hearts of Steel” (Uecord Ofiice, London).] 
A member of a band of insurgents in Ulster, 
Ireland, who committed various agrarian and 
other outrages about J 772-4, Lecku^ Eng. in 
18th Cent., xvi. 

steel-clad (stel'klad), a. Clothed in armor of 
steel. 

steeleut, a. f< me. steleu^ < AS. styfen (= D. 
staleUy stden ), < stylc.^ ^stcle, steel : see stceU and 
-ew2,] Of steel ; made of steel. 

The tilelene brond. Layamon, 1. 7aS4. 

steel-engraving (stel'en-gra/Ving), n, 1. The 
art of engraviug ou steel plates for the purpose 
of producing prints or impressions in ink 
on paper ami o her substances. — 2. The de- 
sign engraved on tlie steel plate.— 3. An im- 
pression or print taken from the engraved 
steel plate. 

Steel-nucb (steP finch), n, A book-nain(' of the 
small finch-like birds of the genus Hypoch/ern. 
Steelhead (stel'hed), ?/. l. The rucldy duck, 
Erismatura ruhida : so called from the steel- 
blue of the liead, or perhaps for the same rea- 
son that it is called hardhead^ hic7:ory-head, and 
toughhead. See cut under [Mary- 
land.] — 2. The rainbow-trout, Salnio iridoNs. 
See cut under rainbow-trout, [Local, IJ. S.] 
Steel-headf (stePhed), a. Tipped with steel. 
Spenser, ¥. y., IIT. ix. 16. 
steeliflcation (ste''li-fi-ka'shpn), n. The process 
of converting iron into steel. Jour. EranUm 
hist, exxv. :i04. 

Steelify (ste'li-tl), r. t ; pret. and pp. steelifled, 
pjir. stfidi/ying. [< sterli + -i-fy,'] To convert 
into steel. Jour, Franklin hist., CXXV. 304. 
steeliness (ste'li-m's), n. The state or charac- 
ter of being steely. 

steeling (ste'lingj, n. [Verbal n. of v.] 
1. The process of welding a piece of steel on 
that part of a cutting-instrument which is to 
receive the edge.— 2. The process of deposit- 
ing a film of iron on engraved copperidates. 
The plates are placed in a bath of sulphate of iron and 
ammonium chlorid, a plate of inm submerged in the so- 
lution being connected to the copper pole of the battery, 
and the engraved copperplate to the *lnc pole. Prom 
such steeled plates from 5,000 to 15,000 impressions con be 
taken. The same method has been successfully applied 
to stereotype plates. 
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steelmasterCstSUmSs^t^r), n. A manufacturer 
of steel. Engineer^ LXIX. 343. 
steel-mill (st^UmU), n. A contrivance for 
giving light, in use previous to the invention 
of the safety-lamp, in English coal-mines in- 
fested with fire-damp, it consisted of a disk of steel 
which was made to revolve rapidly, a flint being held 
against it, from which a shower of sparks was given off 
and a feeble light furnished. This method of ontalning 
light was for a time quite popular. 

steel-ore (stel 'or), n. A name given to various 
iron ores, and especially to spathic iron (side- 
rite), because that ore was supposed to be par- 
ticularly well ad^ted for m aking steel . Much 
of the so-called (Jerman steel was in fact for- 
merly made from that ore. 
steel-press (stel 'pres), n, A special form of 
press designed for compressing molten steel to 
form sound and dense castings, 
steel-saw (stel'sA), «. A disk of soft iron, re- 
volving with great rapidity, used for cutting 
cold steel. 

Steelware (stel'war), n. Avtieles, collectively, 
made of steel. The Engineer, LX VIII. 642. 
steelwork (stel'wCrk), n. Steel articles or 
objects, or such parts of any work as are made 
of steel. The Engineer, LXlX. 191. 
steel-worker (stel ' wCr ^kCr ),n. One who works 
in steel. 

steel-works (stel'w^rks), n.pl. or sing, A fur- 
nace or other establishment where iron is con- 
verted into steel. The Engineer, LXV. 38. 
steely (ste'li), rt. [< ‘+ -«/i.] 1. Consist- 

ing of steel ; made of steel. 

Full 111 (wc know, &, every man may aee) 

A ftecly holme & Cardnals cap agree. 

• Times' Whittte (E. E. T. S.), p. 120. 
A steely hammer cruahes ’em to pieces. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, 1. 1. 

2. Kesembling steel in some of its essential 
properties; hard; firm; stubborn. 

When hee can beat it [Truth] off with most t^ly prow- 
esse, he thinkes hfmselfe the bravest man ; when in truth 
it is notliing but exsanguine feeble exility of Spirit. 

N. Ward, Simple Coblor, p. 74. 

Thai steely heart [of Judas] vet relents not. 

Bp. Hall, Contemplations, iv. 27. 

3. Resembling steel in color, metallic luster, or 
general appearance ; having more or less im- 
perfectly the qualities or composition of steel: 
as, sUudy iron. 

'['he beating of the ateefy sea. 

IT. Morris, F.arthly Paradise, Apology. 

Steely iron, a mixture of iron and steel ; imperfect steel. 
Bloxam and Huntington, Metals, p. 109. 

Steelyard^ (stel 'yard, colloq. stil'yard), n. 
[Early mod. E. also Stilyard, StilUard, fiieeliard, 
Steleard, Styliard, and as two words Steel yard, 
Stele yarde (also Steel house, Stele house)*, ex- 
plained as orig. “the yard in London where 
steel was sold by German merchants,” as if < 
steel^ + yard^; but in fact an imperfect transla- 
tion of the Mp. staelhof, later staalhof, = MLG. 
stalhof, an office or hall where cloth was marked 
with a leaden seal as being properly dyed, < 
MD. stael, a specimen, sample, tost of dyeing, 

D. staal, a sample, = MLG. stale, LG. stal, > G. 
dial. sUJil, a sample, pattern (hence MB. staelen 
= MLG. stolen, mark cloth with a leaden seal 
as being properly dyed) (connected with MB. 
staelen, stallen = MLG. stallvn (OF. estaler, eta- 
ler), expose for sale on a stall, disjday or show 
on a stall, < MB. stal, etc., a stall: see stallX), 
+ hof, yard, court: see hove^. The notion that 
the MB. staelhof is a contraction of ^stapelhof 
(which, moreover, does not occur; Qt.stapelhuys, 

E. staple-house) is untenable.] A place in Lon- 
don, comprising great warehouses called before 
the reign of Edward lY. Qildhalla Teutanico- 
rum, ‘Gildhall of the Germans,' where, until 
expelled in 1597, the merchants of the Hanse- 
atic League had their English headquarters; 
also, the company of merchants themselves. 
Tilt* mercliantfl of the Steelyard were bound by almost 
monastic glld rules, under a separate jurisdiction from 
the rest of London, were exempt from many exactions and 
restrictions, and for centuries controlled most of the for- 
eign trade of England. 

This yere com was verie dere, & had ben dearer if mar- 
chiintes of yp styliarde had not lieen & Dutohe shlnpes re- 
strined, an abstinaOce of warre betwene Engiande & 
Flaunders. Fabyan, Chron., an. 1628- 9. 

From him come 1, to entreat you ... to meet him this 
afternoon at the Khenith wine-house I' the StUliard, 

Webster, Westward Ho, II. 1. 

Steelyaitl^ (stel'yilrd or Btil'yftrd), n. [Early 
mod. E. stilyard, stiliard, stilUard / appar. lit. 

* a rod of steel,' < steeP- 4- yardJ*, but proo, an al- 
tered form, due to popular etymology, of the 
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equiv. early mod. E. aUdUere, supposed to lii^iid 
for stiller or atelier (ss G. ateuer, regulator) : see 
stiller'l. The word seems to have been ooixfused 
ynt\i8teelyard%, and isgenerally explained, with- 
out evidence, as orig. the balance or weight used 
bv the merchants of the Steelyard.] A kind 
of balance with two unequal arms, consisting 
of a lever in the form of a slender iron bar wi^ 



a, rectangular bar, gradu.'ited botti above and below; ^.adUustable 
counterpoising weight ; r, hook for supporting articles to be weighed 
(this can be tumecT easily over the end of the bar at c'); d ana d', 
[looks for support of the steelyard, according as one or other of the 
graduations » turned to tlie upper side for use in weighing. 

one arm very short, the other divided by equi- 
distant notches, having a small crosspiece as 
fulcrum, to which a bearing for suspension is 
attached, usually a hook at the short end, and 
a weight moving upon the long arm. it is very 
portable, without liability to become separated, and the 
process of weigliitig is very expeditious. It is much used 
for cheap commodities, but owing to its simple oonstruo- 
tion it is liable to be so made as to give false indications. 
Often used in the plural. Also called Roman balance or 
beam. Compare Danish balance (sometimes called Danish 
sUfelyard), under balance. 

a small hook. . . . A Romanebeameorsfriissrs, 
a beame of vron or wood, full of nlckes or notches, along 
which a certaine poize of lead. &c., playing, and at length 
setling towards the one end, fdiewes the just weight of a 
commoditie hanging by a hooko at the other end. 

Cotgrave. 

A pair of steelyards and a wooden sword. 

Halleek, Fanny. 

steemf, w. An old form of steam. Prompt Parv. 

steen^ (sten), v, t [Also s^an, Sc. stein; < ME. 
stenen, cast stones, s AS. statnan (=OHG. sieinon 
=Goth. stainjan), stone, <sfdn, stone: stone, 

n, Cf. stone, v,, of which steen^ is a doublet,] 

1. To stone; pelt with stones. 

Te stones thet me [men] stenede him mlde. 

Ancren Riwle,‘p. 122. 

2. To fit with stones ; mend, line, pave, etc., 
with stones. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch 
in both senses.] 

Steen^ (sten), n. [Also stean; a dial. var. of 
stone, due to the verb steen^.’] A stone. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

Steen^ ( st en) , n, [Also stean, stein ; < ME. steene, 
stenc, a stone jar, < AB. stmia (= OHG. steinna), 
a stone crock (cf. stsenen, of stone: see stonen), 
< Sian, btone : see stone,] 1. A kind of jar or 
um of baked clay or of stone, of the general 
type of the sepulchral urns of the Romans. 
Jour. Brit. Arehmol, Ass,, XXXV. 105. 

Neuerthelatre ther weron not maad of the same monee 
the stenys [hydriie, Vulgate] of the temple of the Lord. 

Wydif, 4 Kl. [2 Kl.] xli IS. 

TTpon an huge great Earth>pot stcanc he stood. 

Spenser, F. Q., VII. vil. 42. 

2. A large box of stones used for pressing 
cheese in making it. Halliwell. [Prov, Eng. J 

Steeubok (stan'- or sten'bok), n. [< B. steenook 
= G. steinbock, the wild goat, < B. steen, = G. 
stein = E. stone, + B. bok = G. hock = E. bvek: 
see stone and buck^ . ] One of several small Afri- 



Steenbok l^Nttnotragus iragulwi). 


can antelopes of the genus Nanoiragua, fond of 
rocky places (whence the name). The common 
steenbok is K. tragulus, generally distributed in South 
Africa, about « feet long and 20 inches tall, with straight 
horns about 4 inches long in the male, none in the female, 
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■teeply 


lai«e etrs, and no false hoots. It is of a general reddldi- 
brown ccdoTi white below. The fiw steenbok is N. me- 
lanoHt, If. oreotragrut is the klip-springer (which see, 
with oat). Also tteenbock, iUMbock. Compare tteinboek 
and itmwuck. 

gteening (std^ning), n. [Also steaning; verbal n. 
of steen^y v.] 1 . Any kind of path or road paved 
with small round stones. Malliwell. f^ov. 
Eng.] — 2. In arch.y the brick or stone wall or 
lining of a well or cesspool, the use of which 
is to prevent the irruption of the surrounding 
soil. Also ateining. 

steenkirk (sten'k^rk), n. [Also, less prop., stein- 
kirk; so called in allusion to the battle fought 
in 1^2 nesLr JSteenkerke.F. Steinkerque (lit. ‘stone 
church ’ ), a town in Belmum. ] A name brought 
into fashion, after the battle of Steenkirk, for 
several articles, especially of dross, as wigs, 
buckles, large neckties, an^l powder; especial- 
ly, a cravat of fine lace, loosely and negligently 
knotted, with long hanging ends, one of which 
was often passed tlirough a buttonhole. 

Mrs. Calico, I hope your Lordship is pleased with your 
Steenkirk. 

Lord F. In love with It, stap my vitals ! Bring your Bill ; 
you shall be paid to-marrow. Vanbrugh^ The Kelapse, i. 8. 

I had yielded up my cravat (a smart Steinkirk, by the 
way, and richly lacedX Scott, Rob Roy, xxxi. 

Ladies also wore them (neckclothsl, as in *‘The Careless 
Husband " Lady Easy takes her Steinkirk from her Nock 
and lays it gently over his Head. 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 1. 148. 

gteenstrupine ( sten'strup-ln ) , n. [N amod after 
K. J. V. Steenstrupf a Danish naturalist.] A rare 
mineral occurring in massive forms and rhom- 
hohedral ciystals of a brown color in the sodal- 
ito syenite of Greenland. It is a silicate of the 
rare metals of the cerium group, also thorium, 
and other elements. 

Steep^ (stSp), a. andn. [< ME. stepe, step, stmp, 
stmp, < AS. stedj), steep, high, = OEries. stdj), 
steep; cf. Icel. sieyptnr, steep, lofty; Norw. 
Htupy a steep cliff ; akin to stoop: see stoops ^ and 
ei, steep'^y steeple.'] I. a. 1 . Having an almost 
perpendicular slope ; precipitous ; sheer. 

Two of these Hands are steepe and vprighi as any wall, 
that it is not possible to climbe them. 

Pvrehas, Pilgrimage, p, 748. 

Thus far our ascent was easy ; but now it began to grow 
more steept and dithcult. 

Maunuirell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 119. 

2t. Elevated; high; lofty. 

To a room they came. 

Sleep and of state. Chapman. (Imp. Diet) 
3. Excessive; difficult; forbidding: hByasteep 
undertaking; & steep priim. [Colloq.] 

Perhaps if we should meet Hhakspeare we should not be 
oonscioos of any steep inferiority 

Emereun, Essays, Ist ser., p. 302. 

Neither priest nor squire was able to establish any steep 
difference in outward advantages between himself and the 
commons among whom he lived. Froude, Sketches, p. 104. 
4t. Bright; glittering; fiery. 

His eyen steepe and rollynge in his heede. 

Chancer, Oen. Prol. to V. T., 1. 201. 
His Eno [eyes] leuenaund with light as a low fyn, 
With stremys [gleanis} full stithe in his 8 tc 2 )e loke. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. H.), 1. 7724. 

II. n. A steep or precipitous place; an abrupt 
ascent or descent; a precipice. 

Suddenly a splendor like the morn 
Pervaded all the beetling glooniy steeps. 

Keats, Hyperion, ll. 

Yet up the radiant sleeps that I survey 
Death never climbed. Bryant, To the Apennines. 

steept (step), V. [< ME. stepen, < Icel. steiwdy 
cast down, overturn, pour out, east (metals), 
reft, tumble down, = Sw. stopa = Dan. stdbcy 
east (metals), steep (corn) ; causal of Teel, stupa 
= Sw. stnpay fall, stoop; see stoop^y and cf. 
steept, ] I, tram. 1. To tilt (a barrel). HalH- 
welt, [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To soak in a liquid ; 
macerate ; as, to steejp barley ; to stcejf herbs. 

A day afore her [almonds'] setting, hem to slepe 
In meeth is goode. 

PaUadius, Husbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 64. 


Is this a time to steep 
Thy brains in wasteful slumbers? 

Quarles, Emblems, 1. 7. 
Thou art so steep'd in miseiy, 

Surely 'twere better not to be. 

Tennyson, The Two Voices. 

I'he habitual criminal, steeped in vice and used to igno> 
mlny, cares very little for disgrace, and accepts punish- 
ment as an incident in his career. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, XLVII. 6»4. 

n. intrans. To be bathed in a liquid; soak. 
And now the midnight draught of sleep, 

Where wine and spiees richly st ep, 

In massive howl of silver deep, 

The page presents on knee. 

Scott, Mann ion, i. 30. 

Steept (step), n. [< Steep'i, r.] 1. The process 

of steeping; the state of being steeped, soaked, 
or permeated: used chiefly in the phrase in 
steep. 

strait to each house she hasted, and sweet sleepe 
}*our’d on each wooer ; which so laid in steejn: 

Their drowsie temples that each brow did nod. 

Ompman, Odyssey, ii. 678. 

Whilst the barley Is in steep It is gauged by tin* excise 
offleers, to prevent fraud. kncyc. Brit., IV. 267. 

2. That in which anything is steeped; specifi- 
cally, a fertilizing liquid in which seeds are 
soaked to quicken germination. 

When tiiken from the white bath, the skins, after wash- 
ing in water, are allowed to ferment in a bran steep for 
some time in order to extract a considerable poitinn of the 
alum and salt. C. T. Davis, Leather, j) 

3. Eennet : so called from being steeptid before 
it is used. [Prov. Eng.] -Rot’s steep, in bleach- 
ing cotton goods, the process of thoroughly saturating the 
cloth. The name is due to the former practice of allow- 
ing the flour or size with which the goods were impreg- 
nated to ferment and putrefy. Also called wetting -out 
steep. 

steep-down (step'doun), a. Having a sheer 
descent ; x>recipitous. 

Wash me in steep-dmm gulfs of liquid fire ! 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 280. 
You see Him till into the steep-down West 
Ho throws his course. J. Beaumont, Psyche, ill. 14. 

steepen (ste'pu), v. «. [< steept + -en^.] To 
become steep. 

As the way steepened, . . I could detect in the hollow 

of the hill some traces of the old path. 

Hugh Miller. (Imp. Diet.) 

steeper (ste'pt*!*), n. [< strep'^i + -cri.] A ves- 
sel, vat, or cistern in which things are stetqied ; 
specifically, a vat in which the indigo-plant is 
steeped to macerate it before it is soaked in the 
beatmg-vat. 

8teepfuit(step'ful), l< sterjA + -fuL] E eep; 
preeipitous. 

Anon he stalks about a steep/all Rock, 

Where soiii, to shun Death's (never shunned) stroak, 
Had claiubred vp 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Barias's Weeks, ii.. The Vocation. 

steep-grass (Stefi'gras), n. The biitterwort, 
Finguicula vulgaris : so called because used like 
rennet. Also stvepweed, sliepwort. Hrillcn and 
Holla udy Eng. Plant Names. 

steepiness (ste'pi-nes), 71 . The state or < j un lit y 
of being sleepy or steep; steepness. [Kurc.] 

The craggincBB and sfcepiiwss of places up and down , . . 
makes them inaccessible. Umoell, Eorreinc Tnvell, p. I.i2. 

steeple (ste'pl), «. [< me. .stcplc, stepri. sUpyllr, 

stepuly < AS. sieptly slyprl, a steejilc, < sladpy 
steej), high: see sfrr/A.] 1. A typically lofty 
structure attached to a <'hurch, town-house, or 
other public edifice, and generally intended to 
contain the bells of such edifi<*c. steeple is a 

S eueral term applied to every secondai’y structure of this 
escriptioii, whether in the form of a simple tower, or, 
as is usual, of a tower surmounted by a si>ire. 


YdcleUisse is the grete wyiid that thrauth douii the 
greate tours and the he,;e steples and the greate beches 
Ino wodoB thrauth U» groundc 

Ayenbiteof Inu*yt(?^. E. T. S.),p. 23. 


Lad. What does he ith miihllo looke like'? 

Astc. Troth, like a spire steeple in aCountry Village ouer- 
poering so many thati’ht houses. 

Ih'kkerand Middleton, Honest Wliorc, ii. 1. 


The Gordons good, in EngliBh blood 
They steep’d their hose and ftlioon. 

BaMe cyr Otterboume ((Child’s Ballads, VII. 24). 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepared 
A Bop In honey steeped to charm tne guard. 

Drydeti, Alneid, vi. 567. 

3. To bathe with a liquid ; wet; moisten. 

Then she with liquors strong his eies did steepe, 

That nothing should him hastily awake. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vl. 18. 

His coursers, steep’d in sweat and stain’d with gore, 
The Greeks' preserver, great Machaon, boro. 

Pope, Iliad, xi. 728. 

4. To imbue or impregnate as with a specified 
influence : cause to become permeated or per- 
vaded (with) ; followed by in. 


At Paris all stcejL s art; i laiigouring not for sermon. 

Carlyle, French Rov., III. i. 4. 

2. A lofty hoiul-ilress worn by women in the 
fourteenth ceidury. See hennin. 

Some of the more popular of those strange varieties of 
head-gear have been distinguished os the horned,” the 
"mitre,” the ‘^steeple”— in ^Yallce known as the "honnln ” 
—and the “butterfly.” Encyc. Brit., VI. 469. 

3, A pyramidal pile or stack of fish set to di*y. 
Also called pack. See the quotation under 
parkh Ih (h). 

steeplebush (ste'pl-bush), n. The hardback; 
also, Spirsea salicifolia. See Spirsea. 
steeplechase (ste'pl-chas), n. A horse-race 
across a tract of country in which ditches, 


hedges, and other obstacles must be jumped 
as they come in the way. The name is supposed 
to be originally duo to any conspicuous object, suoii as a 
church-steeple, having been chosen as a goal, toward 
which those taking part in the race were allowed to take 
any course they chose. The limits of the steeplechase- 
course are now marked out by flags. 

steeplechaser (ste'pl-cha'^str), 7i. l. One who 
rides in steeplechases. — 2. A horse running 
or trained to run in a steeplechase. 

"If you do not like hunting, you arc to affect to," says 
Mamma. " You must listen to Captain Breakneck's stories 
at dinner, laugh in the right places, and ask intelligent 
questions about his steeplechasers." 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 780. 

steeplechasing (ste'pl-cha'''sing), n. [< Steeple- 
chase 4- -ing.] The act or sport of riding m a 
steeplechase. 

Steeple-crownt (ste'pl-kroun), n. A steeple- 
crowned hat. 

And on their heads old steeple-crowns. 

Hudibras Bediviims (1706). (Nates.) 

steeple-crowned (ste'pl-kround), </. Having a 
high peaked crown resemblirg a steeple: not- 
ing various articles of head-gear. 

'J’he women wearing the old country steeple-crowned hat 
and simply made gowns. 

Ashton, Social Life hi Reign of Queen Anne, II. 138. 

Steepled (ste'pld), a. [< steeple + -ed*^.] 1. 
Funiishea or adorned with a steeple or steeples. 

As wc neared the provincial city [Worcester], wo saw the 
steepled mass of the cathedral, long and high, rise far into 
the cloud-freckled blue. II. James, J r.. Pass. Pilgrim , p. 44. 

2. Having the form of a steeple; peaked; tow- 
ering. 

steepled hattes. 

Wright. Passions of the Mind (ed. 1621), p. 330. (Ilalliwell.) 
A steeiled turbant on her head she wore. Fairfax. 

steeple-engine (8te'pl-en'''jin), n. 1. A form 
of marine steam-engine used on side-wheel 
boats, in which tbe working-beam is the high- 
est jiart, and the connecting-rod is above the 
crank-Hhaft. — 2. A direct-acting engine in 
which the crank-shaft is located between the 
cylinder and the sliding-block or cross-head, 
tht‘ piston-rod is connected with the latter by 
two branches or limbs winch straddle the 
crank-shaft and crank, and the connecting- 
rod or pitman plays between the limbs of tHe 
])isl.()n rod. It is used for steam-pumps and 
donkey-engines, being very compact in form, 
steeple-fairt, U. [Supposed to be a corruption, 
simulating steeple (as if ‘a church-fair^ or ‘ker- 
moss’), of ^staple-fairy < staple'iy market, 4- 
fair'^^.] A common fair or mari. 

These youths, in art, purse, and attire most bare, 
(Jive their attendance at each steeple faire ; 

Being once hir’d liel not displease his lord. 

Taylor, W orks (163(,)). (Nates . ) 

steeple-bat ( sto 'pl-hat ) , n . A steeple-crowned 
hat. 

An old doublet and a steeple hat. Browning, Strafford. 

Steeple-housef (ste'i)l-hoiiH),n. A church edi- 
fice: HO called by the early members of the 
Society of Friends, who maintained that the 
word chu7'ch applies properly only to the body 
of believers. 

The reason why I would not go into their steeple-house 
was because X was to hear my testimony against it, and to 
bring all off from such places to the Spirit of God, that 
they might know their bodies to he the temples of the 
Holy Ghost. (Jetmje Fox, Journal (rhlla.), p. 167. 

There are stee 2 le-houses on every hand, 

ArnI pulpits that bless and bun ; 

And the Lord will not grudge the single church 
That is set apart for man. 

Whittier, The Old South. 

steeple-bunting (stc']i]-hun^‘'ting), n. Same as 
steepleehashig. ('arhjley Sterling, v. 
steeple-jack (ste'pl-jak), n. A man who climbs 
steeples and tall cliimiieyH to make repairs, or 
to erect sealTolding. 

A stecple-jaek of Hhcttield . . . met with a shocking ac- 
cident. St. James's Uazette, May 11, 1887. (Encyc. Diet.) 

steepletop (Hte'pl-to[)), w. The bowhead, or 
great polar whale ( Halmna inysticetns): so called 
from the spout-holes terminating in a sort of 
cone: a wlialcrs^ name. C. M. Seamtnon. 
steeplewise (sto'pl-wiz), adv. In the manner 
of a si oeple ; like a steeple. 

Thin his haire, 

Besides, disordered and vnkeinbd, his crowne 
I’Icked, made steepte-urise ; . . . bald he was beside. 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Peai-son, 1874, VI. 120). 

steeply (step'li), adv. In a steep manner; with 
steepness; with precipitous declivity: as, a 
height rising steeply. 

At this r>olnt it (the highway] steeply overtops the fields 
ou one side. HoweUs, Indian Summer, xz. 



steepness 

steepness (step'nes)^ n» The state of being 
steep, in any sense ; preeipitousness : as, the 
steepness of a hill or a roof, 
steep-to (step'to), o. Abruptly stoop: noting 
a bold shore having navigable water close in 
to laud. [Colloq.] 

The paiiB [pan-ice | rise over all the low lying parte of 
the IslandB, grinding and polishing exposed shores, and 
rasping tliuse that m-a steep-to. Amer. Nat, XXII. 230. 

steep-tub (step'tub), n. A tub in which salt 
beef and salt pork are soaked before cooking, 
steep-up (step'up), n, Asconding st(*oply. 

Her siiind she takes upon a steip-up hill. 

Shak,, I’assioiiate J'ilgriin, 1. 121. 

steep-water (step'wA.'''t(!?r), n. Water used as 
a steep, or suitable for steeping; specihcally, 
a steej) for flax. 

The most celebrated steep-wat^ in the world is the river 
Lys, which rises in the north of Kranc.e, and tiowSj.thi'ough 
the west of Belgium. l^rc, Diet., II. 4o». 

steepweed, steepwort (step 'wed, -w6rt), n, 
Same as steep-grass. 

steepy (ste'pi), «. [< steep^ + -y/1,] Steep; 
precipitous. 

Ever to rear his tumbling Hbitie upright 
l)X)on the ateepj/ niountain’s lofty height. 

Maratan, Satires, v. 78. 

Steer^ (ster), v. [< ME. steeren, steren^ sthrUy 
sturcuy steoren, < AS. sUdran, sUeran^ styran = 
OPnes. stiura, sti<tra = Ml), sfuyreuj stueren, 
stwren^ D. stnren, stieren = MLG. stnren^ IjG. 
siieren = OHG. stiura n, stiurran, MHG. stiuren, 
stiuwern, direct, control, support, G. steuern, 
control, ste<‘r, pilot, = Icel. siyra = Dan. stifrc 
= Sw. siyra ^ steer; ef. Goth, stiurjan, establish, 
confirm; partly from the noun, AS. steor^ etc., 
a rudder (see steer^, ft), but in ])art, as more 
particularly appears in the Goth., prob. an 
orig. verb, ‘establish ’ (hence ‘<lirect,^ ‘ steer’), 
connected with OHG. stiuri, strong, large; cf. 
Goth, vsstiuriha, unbridled, Ski. sthdmra, fixed, 
stable, etc. The MK. forms are partly coufuH(‘d 
with the ME. forms of .vf/r.] 1. traus. 1. To 
guide by the inoverneiits of a rudder or helm ; 
direct and govern, as a ship on her course. 

The two hrothor were abidyng bothe in a shippe 
That was stird with the storino streght out of wai'de ; 
Kut oil a Hockc, rof ail to pieces 

J)estriiction Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 37011. 
You yourself shall steer the hapjiy helm. 

Shah, 2 Hen. VI., i. 3. 103. 
No merchant wittingly 
Has steered his keel unto this luckless sea. 

William Morris, Eai'thly Taradise, I. 390. 

2. To pursue in a specified direction ; direct: 
as, to steer one’s way or course. 

Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air 

MUton, V. L., i. 22ft. 

3, To guide; manage; control; govern. 

Eyr so wood, it inighte nat he stered, 

In al the noble tour of Ilioun. 

Chaucer, (iood W'oiiieii, 1. 9,36. 
I liave a soul 

Is full of grateful dut>, nor will sulfer me 
Further dispute your precept ; you have power 
To steer me as you please. 

Shirley, bird iii a (’age, i. 1. 

4t. Tojdan; contrive. 

Trewoly, myn oweiie lady doere, 

Tho sleighte, ylt that 1 have herd y’ow steere, 

Ful shapely ben bi laylen alle yfeere 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 14.61. 

6. To lead; conduct; draw': as, a bunko-man 
steer.s his victim to a bunko-joint. See huuha- 
steerer, - gteeriiiE balloon. See bdllooni . -- Steering 
committee, a small body of men, generally members of 
a legislative body, engaged in directing tlie course of legis- 
lation. (Slang, 1). s.j - To steer a trick at the wheel, 
to take one's turn in steering u vessel. 

. h- intrans. 1. To direct and govern a vessel 
in its course. 

Jason . . . the b«te tok, 

Slird ouer the streame streght to the loud. 

Destruction o/ Troy (E. E. T. 8 ), 1. 957. 
Some of their men were starued, the rest all so wcake 
that oncly one could He along vjmui the Helm and sferre. 

Purchas, rilgrimage, p. 745. 

2. To direct one’s course at sea; sail in a spe- 
cified direction: as, the ship steers southward; 
ho steered for Liverpool. 

The Ottomites, . . . 

Steennn . . . towards the isle of Khodos, 

Have there injointed them with an after fleet. 

Sluih, Othello, i. 8. 34. 

3. To answer the lielin : as, the vessel steers 
with ease. — 4. Figuratively, to take or pursue 
a course or way ; hence, to direct one’s conduct ; 
conduct one’s self. 

Well-born, and wealthy, wanting no support, 

You steer betwixt the country and the court. 

Dry den, To his kinsman, John Drydeu, 1. 128. 
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He relieved her of her burden, and steered along the 
street by her side, carrying her baked mutton and pota- 
toes safely home. Mrs. GaskeU, (Jranfora, ii. 

To steer clear of, to keep away from ; avoid. 

It requires great skill, and a particular felicity, to steer 
clear qr Scylla and Charybdis. 

Bacmi, Physical Fables, vi., Expl. 

To steer roomer. See roomi, adv.— To steer small, 

to steer with little movement of the helm, and conse- 
quently with but slight deviation of the ship’s head from 
the assigned course.— To steer With a small helm, 
to keep the course accurately, with but slight shifting of 
the helm in either direction. 

steer! (ster), n. (< MK. steere, sterc, ster, steor, 
< AS. stedr = MD. stuer, sticr, D. stuur = MLG. 
fitur, sture, luG.stur = OHG. sUura, f., MHG. 8//- 
nre, stiuwer, G. steuer, n., = Icel. styri = Sw. 
Dan. styr, a rudder, a ateeriiig-oar, prob. orig. a 
pole (ajjplied to a stoeriug-oar); cf. Icel. stanrr, 
a post, stake, = Gr. aravpug, a pole, stake, cross 
(see slaurus) : see steer^, i\, and cf. steef^. Hence 
ult. stern If. A rudder ; a helm. 

With a wawe (wavcl liroston was his slere. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2416. 

2t. A helmsman ; a pilot. 

He that is lord of f«»rtnne be thy stere. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 850. 

3t. A guide; a director; a governor; a ruler. 

My bwly dere, 

Syn (}od hath wroght me for I shal yow serve, 

Ah thus 1 ineiu* ye wol yet be my stt^e 
Te do me ly ve, if that yow list, or sterve. 

Chaueer, Troll us, Iii. 1291. 
(’ommodity is the steer of all their actions. 

Burton, Anut. <»f Mel., p. 198. 

4t. Guidance; ilirectioii; goveriimeni ; control. 

For whanne T my lady hert;, 

My wit with that hath lost«‘ his stere. 

Gower, Conf. Amaiit., i. 

To give one a steer, to give one a useful hint ; give one 
a point or tip. [Slang, V. S.J 

steer- (ster), w. [< ME. steer ^ ster, steor, < AS. 
stedr = I), stier = (.)L(L stter, MLG. ster = OHG. 
stior, MJIG. G. stter =. Icel. stjdrr = Goth, stiur, 
a bull, steer; also without initial s, leel. thjorr 
= Sw. tjur = Dan. tyr, a steer; ef. L. laurus (> 
It. Sj). toro = Pg. touro = F. dim. taureau), < 
Gr. ruvpoc = OBulg. turii = Bohem. Pol. inr = 
Russ, turn = W. tariv = Ir. Gael, tarhh, a bull, 
steer; proli. akin to OHtL stun, stiuri, strong, 
Skt. sthuriu, a paek-hors<s sthula, gi'eat, larger 
powerful, sthura, a man, sUidvara, fixed, stable, 
Gr. (TTuvpdi, a pole, slake, et c. (see staurus). CU’. 
steer^, ult. from tho same root; cf. also stiric, 
and Taurus.] A young male of the ox kind; 
a bullock, espeeially one which has been cas- 
trated and is raisetl for lHH‘f. In the Hnited 
States the term is extended to male beef -cattle 
of any age. 

Juveneus is a yemgeoxe whan be is nolenger a calf, and 
he is then eullyd a steere whan he begynnoth to be help- 
full unto the pr<»llt ol man In eringe the erth. 

Dialogues of Creatures Moralysed, p. 228. {/Jalliwell.) 
Laoeoon . . . 

With sulemn pomp then sacrifleod a steer. 

Dryden, ^neid, ii. 268. 

steer- (ster), r. t. [< «/err‘-, a.] To make a 
steer of; castrate (a young bull or bull-calf). 
[Rare.] 

I’he male calves are steered, and converted to beef. 

Daily Telegraph, Oct. 18, 1886. {Encyc. Diet.) 

steer*! (sttlr), r. and n. An obsolete or dialectal 
variant of sftr^. 

What's a' the steer, kiuimer? 

What ’s a’ the steer? 

Oharlie he is landed, 

An, haith, he’ll soon be here. 

Jacobite song. 

steerable (sler'a-bl), a. [< steer^ + -able.'] 
Capable of being steered : as, a steerable bal- 
loon. 

steerage (Ster'aj), n. [Early mod. E. also steer- 
idge, stirrage; < steer^ -F -age.] 1. The act, 
practice, or method of steering; guidance; di- 
riH'tion ; control ; specifically, the direction or 
control of a ship in her course. 

By reason of the eull stirrage of the other ship, we had 
almost hoorded each otliei Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 110. 
But He that hath the steerage of my course 
Direct my sail I Shak,, R. and J., i. 4. 112. 

2. That by which a eou-se is steered or di- 
rected. [Rare.] 

Inscribed to Pha*buB, hero he i:ung on high 
Thu steerage (rciuigiuml of his wings. 

Dryden, Ahkioid, vi. 24. 

3. Naut., the effect of the helm on a ship; the 
maimer in which the ship is affec.'^^d by the 
helm : as, she was going nine knots, w HIi easy 
steerage. — 4. A course steered; a path o * way; 
a course of conduct, or a way of life. 


steersman 

Ho bore his ste&rage true in every part, 

Led by the compass of a noble heart 

Webster and Bowley, (’ure for a Cuckold, iv. 2. 

Let our Governors beware in time, lest . . . they ship- 
wrack themselves, as others have don before them, in th«< 
cours wherin God was dirrenting the Steerage to a Fret* 
Commonwealth. MUton, Free ('ommou wealth. 

6. %A rudder; a helm; apparatus for steering ; 
hence, a place of government or control. 

This day the William was hald a ground, because she 
was somewhat loakc, and to mend her steerage. 

Hakluyt's Vfryages, I. 440. 
While they who at the steerage stood 
And reap’d the profit sought his blood. 

Swift, Death of Di*. Swiff. 

6t. The part of a shij) where the tilhu* traverses ; 
the stern. 

I was niiieh surprized, and ran into tlie steeridge to look 
on the compass. Damjner, Voyages, an. 1688 

7. In passenger-ships, the part, of the shii) al- 
lotted to the passengers who travel at the 
cheapest rate, hence culled steerage passengers : 
generally, except in tlie newest type of passen- 
ger-steamers, not in tlu^ stern, as might be 
supposed, but in tlie bow ; in a man-of-war, tlu' 
])art of the berth-deck just forward of the ward- 
room: it is gem'rally divided into two apart- 
ments, one on eacli side, called the starboard 
and jtort steerages, whicli are assigned to mid- 
shipmen, clerks, and others. 

It being ncoessiu-y for nn* to observe strict economy, 1 
took my passage in the steerage. 

Dickens, Martin ('liuzzlowit, xvii. 

Steerage country (mut.). see cemntry. 
steerageway (ster'aj-wa), n. Naut., that d<'- 
gree of forward iiiovement or headway of it 
ship whiidi renders her subject to tlie lielm. 

Steerer (ster'iT), a. [< .v/m-i + -erL] 1. One 
who or that which steiTs; a st eersman. 

And 1 will be the steerer ’t, 

Tt> row ymi o’er the sea. 

young Jiekie (Child’s Ballads, IV. 13). 

2. In a tricycle, the rod and small wheel by 
which the machine is turned about and guided : 
culled front sivervr or back siverer ac(*ording 
to its ]>lace on the msH'liiiie. — 3. In bunko 
swindling, one who steers or li'iids liis vieimi to 
the rendezvous; a bunko-ste(*r<u’. [Slang.] — 
Boat-Bteerer, in whaling, tlie seeond man in innk in a 
btail’s crew, wliose duty it is to act as bow -oarsman wliile 
going on to the whale, to harpoon or bomb the whale if he 
is so instructed by the otUeer, and to steei the boat after 
the whale has been struck, having shifted emls with the 
oftlcer. The duties of the boat steerer, or burpooner or 
slewer ns ho is also called, are the most important in- 
trusted to the crew. 

steering-compass (ster'ing-kum'''paH), n. See 
compass. 

steering-gear (stm*' ing-ger), u. Naut., the 
machinery by whicli th(‘ rudd(*r is managtui. 
In large ships steam-power has eoine into very general use 
for this 1)111 pose a wheel, turned iiy the helmsman in the 
same manner as when steering by liund, by its action ad- 
mitting steam to the engines which move the helm. 

steering-sail (ster'ing-sal), n. Ha me as stud- 
dingsail. 

steering-wheel (ster'ing-liwel), n. The wheel 
by which the rudder of a shi}) is shifted and the 
ship steered. 

steerlesst (ster'lcs), a. [< ME. strreles, < AH. 
stedrleds, having no rudder, < stedr, a rudder, 
+ -lens, E. -less; < sieer^, n., + -less.] Having 
no rudder. 

Al stereless withiiiiie a hoot am I. 

Chancer, Troilus, i. 416. 

Like to tho steerless boat that swerves with every wind. 

Surrey, Eecl. iii. 

Steerling (ster'ling), n. [< steer^ + -Z/«//L] A 
young steer. 

To get thy steerling, once again 
I’le play such anotlier strain. 

Herrick, A Beucollck, i)r Discourse of Neatherds. 

Steermant (ster'man), n. [ < ME. stenuan, .stcor- 
niaii, < AH. stedrman (= D. stuurman z= MLG. 
sturniav, stureman = MHG.s/D/mrGL G.steuer- 
mann, steersman, = Icel. styrimathr, sijOniar- 
mathr = Hw. styrman = Dan. styrmand, a inat(0» 
< stedr, rudder, + wan, man: soo stcer^ ami 
man.] Hame as steersman. 

Their Star the Bible ; Steer-nian th’ Holy-Ghost. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 1. 1. 

steersman (sterz'man), w. ; pi. steersmen (-men). 
< MK. steresman, < AH. stedresman, steersman, 
stedres, gen. of stedr, a rudder, + man, man.] 
One who steers. («) The steerer of a boat; a helma- 
jnan ; a pilot. 

How the tempest al began. 

And how he lost his steremmn. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 436. 
Through it the Joyful steernnan clears his way, 

And comes to anchor in his iuinutt bay. Dryden. 
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(bt) A governor ; a ruler. 

Ilo of the .V. gterea-men 

Vnder hem welden in store tgen [ten]. 

Geneng aixd Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), I. 8417. 

steersmanship (Hterz'man-ship), yt. [< steers- 
man + •ship.'] The office or art of a steern- 
inan ; skill in steering. 

They praised my steersmanship. 

J. Burroughs, Pepacton, p. 19. 

steersmate (sterz'mat), w. [< steer^s, poss. of 
siecr^f + A mate or assistant in steer- 

ing. [Rare.] 

What pilot 80 expert but needs must wreck, 
Itubark'd with such a steers-rnate at the helm ? 

MUton, H. A., 1. 1045. 

steer-staff t, W. [ME. steers taf; < stcer^ + staff. ^ 
Same as steer-tree. Wyclif, Prov. xxiii. !14. 

steer-treet (ster'tro), n. [Early mod. E. also 
steretrc^ stertree^ stertre; < ME. steretre; < stevr^ 
+ tree.^ 1 . A rudder. 

Wife, tent the stere-tre, and I shalle asay 

The depnoB of the sec that we ])ere, if 1 may. 

Tomieleg Mysteries, p. 31. {Ilalliwell.) 

2. The handle of a plow. ikdh. Amj.j p. 3G1, 
note. 

steery (ster'i), n. [< steer^ 4- A stir; a 

bustle; a tumult. [Scoteli.J 

“ Where ’s the younger womaiikliid ?” said the Antiquary. 

Indeed, bi’other, atnang a’ tlir steery, Maria wadna be 
guided by me— she set away to tin; Halket-cmig bea<l." 

Scott, Anthiuary, ix. 

Steeve^ (stev), a. [Se., also stiere, stive, a var. 
of stiff, prob. due to Dan. stir, stiff: .see shff.'] 
Stiff; jirm; unbending or unyielding. 

A filly buirdly, steece, an’ swank, 

An* set weel down a shiiimly shank 
Ab e’er tread yird. 

Burm, Auld Fanner’s Salutation to his Auld Mare. 

Steeve^ (stev), r. pret. and p]». stecrett, ])pr. 
steeviruf. [Also sUeve; a var. of stive^, r. (U*. 
sleeve^, «.] To stiffen: as, to be steered with 
cold, (rrosc, [Prov. Ibig.] 

Steeve*^ (stev), r. ; pret. atid pfi. steered, ]»pr. 
steertmf. [Appar. orig. ‘be stiff’ (a steevirig 
bowsprit “being fixed stiff or firmly and ini- 
movatdy in the vessel, a horizontarone being 
movable”) : see steered. Cf. Dau. stiver, a pro]», 
stay, stirehjeelkc, a beam to prop with.] I. tn- 
trans, Naiit., to i>ro,j(M't from tJie bows at «in 
angle instead of liorizontally : said of a bow- 
sprit. 

'Phe bowsprit is Bald to steeve more or less, us the outer 
end is raised or droopi'd Totten, Naval Diet , p. 417. 

II. trass. Naat., to give a certain angle of 
elevation to: as, to steere a bowsprit. 

steeve'-^ (stev), n. [< steered, r.J Naut., the 
angle of elt'vaiion which the bowsjirit makes 
with the* horizon. 

steeve*'^ (stev), r. t.; })ret. and ))p. steered, ])pr. 
stecrimj. [Also sieve; a var. of sttre'^, < OK, 
esHver, stuff, cram (Oi\ esitre, the* loading of a 
ship): see stire'^^.] 1. 'J'o stuff; cram; pack 
firmly and tightly, damieson. [Scotch.] — 2. 
Naut., to stow, as cargo in a vi'ssel’s hold, by 
means of a steeve or a jack-screw. It. //. Jhwa, 
Jr., Before the Masl, ]>. 1100. 

steeve^ (stev), w. [< steere'^, 7’. ] A lemg der- 
rick or spar, with a block at one (uid, nsial in 
stowing cargo. Bamersty, Naval Encyc., ]). 777. 

steevely (stev'li), adr. [< steere^ + -///-.] Eirni- 
ly; stoutly. Jamieson. Aim stie rely. [Scotcli.] 

Steeving^ (ste'ving), n. [Verbal n. of steeve'^, 
7\] Naut., the angle of eleval ion which a ship’s 
bowsprit makes with the horizon ; a steeve. 

Steevmg- (ste'ving), u. (Verbal n. e>f steere'^, r.] 
The operation of stowing c(^rtain kinds of car- 
go, as cotton, wool, or hides, in a vcssid’s hold 
with a steeve or a jack-screw. See stcvre<^, 
V. t., 2. 

steg (atog), n. Same as stay (in various senses). 
[Prov. Eng.] 

steganograpnistt (steg-a-nog'ra-fist), n. [< 
stegayiograj^Ji-y 4* -?.s^.] One who practises the 
art of v^iting in cipher. Bailey, 1727. 
Stef^anograpjEyt (steg-ipnog'ra-fi),’ n. [= E. 
steganographie, < (Ir. arejaroc, covered (< (Tnyur, 
cover),* -K ypdtjtetv, writ(% mark.] The art of 
writing in cipher, or in characters which are 
not intelligible except to the persona who cor- 
respond with each other; cryptography. Bur- 
ton, Anat. of Mel., p. 498. 

The Ai*t of Stenographic, . . . wlierevnto is annexed u 
very easie Direction for ^eganographie, or Secret Writing, 
printed at London in 1(K)2 for Cuthbert Huri)ie. 

Title, quoted in Encyc, Brit., XXI. 830, note. 

Bteganophthalmata (steg''a-nof-thal'ma-tji), 
pi* pi. of sieyanophthalmatus : 


see steganophthalmntous.~\ The oovered-oyed 
acalepna, a <li vision containing those jelly- 
fiahes whose sensory teiitaculic.ysts art* cov- 
ered with flaps OP la])])ets 
proceeding from (Iir< margin 
of the disk: contrasted with 
Gymuophthalmata. ThiH divi- 
sion contains Borne of tlic couiinon- 
eat JcllytlBhes, as Aurelia aurita ; 
it corroHpondB to Discophora in a 
usual BoiiRe, more exactly to Dm- 
cophor/e phanerocarpH\ or Scyphn. 
medusiP. Also called Steyanojih- 
thalmia. See also cut under A ureUa. 

phthalmate (sieg^a- 
/mat), a. and w. [< 

NIj. ^siegauophthahuatus, < 

Gr. areyavdi’, covered, + d(f}fki/- 
/j6(;, eye.] I, a. Covered- 
eyed or hidd(*n-eyed, as a hy- 
dromedusan; not gymnopii- 
thalmate. Also stegauoph^ 
thalma tous, stegauophthatmie, 
stega,nophthahuous. 

tl. n. A memlM*r of tlie 
Stegau oph tha tm a la . 

SteganophthalmatOUS (steg^a-nof-tlml' ma- 
tus), a. [< Nli. ^stega uop/i thalmatus : set* sfig'a- 
nophthabuate.'] Same as stegauophthfdniate. 
Steganophthalmia (steg\q-Tiof-thul'mi-n), u. 
pi, [NTj., < Gr. (Trt}(ir6f, oovpvvd, 4- , 

eye.] Sanie ns Stega mgdithn f ma ta . 

Steganophthalmic’(steg'''a-Jiof-tlial'inik), a. [< 
stegauophthahu-aie -4 -/c.] Same los stegaiogiit- 
thalmate. 

steganophthalmous (Steg^a-iiof-lha^'mus), a. 
[< (»r. nri } a tun , covered, 4 di^OaAuut , eye. | Same 
as s teg a no ph th a ( in ole. 

Steganopod (sieg'ipno-])od), o. and n. [< NL. 
steganopns (-pod-), < Gr. an )av67tovq (-Trod-), wrl>- 
footed, < aTt)avin\ (‘o\<‘red, 4* ttoiu (Trod-) — E 
fool.} I, a. In ornith., having all four toes 
W(‘bbed; totipalmale. 

11. w. A member of the Steganopodes. 

Steganopodat (sleg-a-uop'o-dU), n. pi. [NL. : 
s(*e stega nopod. 1 An Aristotelian group of 
birds, approximately equivah‘nt to tin* Liii- 
nean .tnseres, or web-footed birds collect iv(‘ly. 

Steganopodan (Nt<*g-a-no])'p-dn,n'), t/. |<.s'/^//o- 
nopod + -an.} Jii orin/A., lotipalmute ; stegn 
no}>od. 

Steganopodes (steg-a-non'p-dez), n. pi. | NM : 
set^ stega no)n)d.} An order nulatorial binls, 
consisting of those which have uD four toes 
webbed an<l a more or less develop(*d "nlnr 
|»oucli ; tin* Totipatinafiv. It is now uhuall.v divhl. d 
into six families, SuIUIh'. TelecanaUr, Plmliterocormnln’, 
l‘loiidn\ Tachyjniid.'v.iiiui I'luv thtudidiv rcHpectivcl} H p- 
reaented by (In* gannelfi, pelicaiifi, {•orinorantB. (hnters, 
frigatcB, and tropic-birds. Bynporomorphs', Pininpedea, 
and Pisentores are synonyinB See cutb under auhnom. 
cormorant, Jriyate bird, yannet jM-hcan, Pharthon, rmiyh- 
billed, and totipalmate. 

steganopodous (steg-a-iuqi'p-dus), a. ( < sii ga- 
nopod + -mi.s*.] Same ns steganopod, 

Steganopns (ste-gan' 0-1 ms), n. (NIj. (Vieil- 
lot, IHIS): see .^teganopod.} A genus of jilialn- 
ropes, having the toes margined with an even 
membrane, and the bill ver\ long and sh*mler. 
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Wilson . I’h.ilaitipi ('ifri'iiMofHs ... i 'scui ). 


It includes Wilson b plmlarope, .S', nulsmii, a North Aniei i- 
can Bpecit“B, the largest an<l liandsomebt of the futnilv. 
This genus liHh nothing to do with the order of binls that 
appears, fioin the term Steganopodes, to be named from il 

Stegocarpi (slcK-6-kiir'|u), h. pi. fNL.: 
stegoearpous.} A iJivision (*f bryaceons mosses 
in whieh the ca])snle opens in the np}H‘r purl, 
])y a deciilnous lid or operculum. It emliraecs 
the largi*!’ ]mrt f>f the true mosses. 

stegocarpous(stcft-(«-kiir'pus),rt. L< Nl-.. 

ear pus, \ tir. an^iir, cover, -f supiror, Iruit.l 
In hoL, of or belonging to the Slegoearpi; hav- 
ing an operculate capsule. 


StegOCephala (steg-d-sef'a-Ia), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of ^ stegoecptlalus : mo stegoeepludovs.} 
Same as Lahyrinfhodonfia. Also Stegoeephali. 
StegOCephalian (Steg'^p-se-fa'li-nn), a. and n. 
[< Slegocephala 4 -lan.'} I. a. Stegoceidmlous. 

II. lo A menibf*!* of the StegoeephaJa. 
stegocephalons (steg-o-sef'n,-lus), a. [< NL. 
*stegoee]diafns,<. Gr. arhptv, cov(*r, *4 Kf<^(i?J/, the 
head.] Having the ln*nd maib*d, loricate, or 
catu]>hract, as a labyrinthodonl; having the 
characters of, or pertaining to, the Stego- 
eephala. 

Stegodon (steg'o-<lon), V. [NIj. (Falconer, 
lH5f), < Gr. aTV)ui\ eov(*r, 4* odojt (odorr-) = E. 
tooth.} 1. A genus of fossil elephants of the 
Tertiaries of India, intermediate in tlieir den- 
tal characters between tiie e.xisting elephants 
and tin* maslodoiis. They are, Iiowcmt, mowl nearly 
related to the former, beh>nging to tlie same bubftimily, 
Elephant ins’. S. insignis i« an example 
2. [/. c.] An elephant of this genus, 
stegognathous (ste-gog'na-thus), a. [< Or. 
an)Hi', cover. 4- yrutUu, jaw.] In eoneU., hav- 
ing a jaw comiiosed of imbricated ]>lates; not- 
ing the Bulimulidvr. 

Stegopteraf (ste-gop'te-ra), ?/. pt. [NL., neut. 
jd. of ^sfegojtferus : mv stegoptcrons.} An order 
of iieuropterouH insects; tin* roof-winged in- 
sects. It included the Vanorpidie m beurpion-fUeB, the 
lihaphidiid/e or snake flies, the Mantispidtv m maTitis- 
fln*h, the M yrmeleontids’ oriint-lioiiH, (he llemeruhiidu' or 
hn;ewmg8, the Sinlids’ or May-flies, and the Phryganeidm 
«n caddiB-tlies. 'I’hc order is now broken up 
StegopterOUB (s1e-go])'te-riis), a. [< NL. *ste- 
gop ferns, < Gr. art} nr, cover, 4- Trrtpor, wing, 
= E. feather.} In entom., roof-winged; holding 
tin* wings dellexed w'hen at rest ; of or pertain- 
ing to the Slegopiera. 

Stegosauria (steg-p-sA/ri-jj), n. pi. [N L., < Gr. 
an) nr, cover, 4- aui'pm, a lizard.] An order 
or siiboi’der of dinosinirs, re})r('senlcd by the 
families Stegasaundie and Seel tdasa and fr. 
stegosaurian ( si eg-p-sA 'ri-an), a. and n. [< Ste- 
gosauna *4 -an.} I. a, ()f or ]K*rtaijdng to 
tin* Stegasauna, or having their characters. 

II. a. A dinosaur of tin? order Stega.sanria, 
StegOSauridSB (steg-d-sA'n de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Stegasaurus *4 -ativ.} A family of }n*rbivorous 
(linosaurs, typirn*d by the genus Stegasaurus, 
with bu'oneave vt*rt(*bne, isehia retrorsf* and 
im*<*ting in mid-liin*, tin* astragalus e<)ulese(*d 
with tlie tibia, ami tin* im*tatarsals short. They 
wen* Jurassic reptih*s of gn*at sizt*. 
Stegosaurus (Kt<*g-p-KA'ruR), n. [NL. (Marsh, 
1H77), < («r. rrr/;ffr, cover, 4* ampo[, a lizard.] 
1. The ty])ical genus of Stegasaundiv. It con- 
tained siieeies some .'ID fee*! long, mailed with 
enormous bucklers and spin(*s. — 2. [t!. c.] A 
dinosaur of this genus, 
steik, r. t. Set* steel. 

steillt, /o An obsoh‘t,e Scotch S])elliTig of .9/ah'L 
SteinG, r. and n. An obsoh‘t«* Scotch si»elling of 
stv( lA , sfeen'‘^. 

stein**"' (still), //. [G. s'fr/a, stone.] An earthen- 
ware mug, especially Olio designcil to hold beer. 
Steinberger (slin'ber-gerb a. A white wine 
grown on 1 he Rhine, near Wiesbadi'ii in Krub da. 
'i’he vineyard belongs to tlu- I’nissian national (iomuin. 
Stclnln'tffvr tanks in vstiinntiou st-roud only to (In* .fohan- 
idblu'rifci, and in some yvais is ronsid<*rci( lM'(to!‘ by eoti- 
IloiSHt‘UI'M 

steinbock istm'bok), n. fG.: see strenhol.} 
1. The ibe\. — 2. Satm* as .*>7^ . 

Steinerian (sti-ne'ri-an), a. and n. [Nanu'd by 
(Vmnona from Sfeinn' (s»*o (h'f.).] I. a. l‘er- 
tainingtollu* discoveries of lln* (h'l'man g(*oine- 
ter Jacob SI (‘iimr ( 17iM)- IsD!)).- Steinerian poly- 
gon. See poh/f/mo 

II. a. In math., tin- locus of jioints wdios<* 
lirst ]>(>lars with resj>ee( to a given curve* have* 
eieTiible* jtoiuts 

Steiner’s surface. Se*e* surface. 

Steing, u. Same* as sting'^. 

steinneilite (still 'Ill-lit ), n. A varie'ty of ie>lite‘. 
Steining (sli'uing), n. Same* as steening, 2. 
Steinitz gambit. Se e* gandnt. 

Steinkirk (s1iu'k«Tkl, n. See* steenlirl. 
Steinmannite (stiu'maii-it ), 7 /. fNaan-el after 
Steu.mann , a Ge*rnniii inim*ralogisl ] A vari- 
e*ty of gah*na containing some* arse*iiic and an- 
timony. It ce)mine>nly e)ceui*s 111 octaheelral 
e*ry sta Is. 

steirk, n. St*e stni:. 

Steive, r. A variant eif stire'^. 

Steket, r. An e)bse)le*1e* form e)f .s7h7iL 
Stelt. An e_)bse>lele* fewin eif ,s7e'e /l , steaV-^, stated, ed,e*.. 
stela (steJlii), n. Same as stelc’K 
Stele^t. An e)lel sjielling of sfeab, steaV^. 
Stele**^!, u. An eTbsedetc feirni of stalc*’^. 



stele 

Stele^ Bometimes Btel), n, ; pi. stelsB or 

8 telai, [= F. stdlCf < L. stela, < Gr. an 

uprifflit slab or pillar, < lardvai, stand, set; see 
stand and stool j In archsBol: (a) An upright 
slab or pillar, often crowned with a rich an- 
themion, and sometimes bearing more or less 
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Sculptured Stele.— Monument of the Kniifht Dexilens (who fell before 
Corinth 394 B. C.). on the Sacred Way, Athena. 


elaborate sculj)ture or a painted scene, com- 
monly used among the ancient Greeks as a 
^avestone. (h) A similar slab or pillar serv- 
ing as a milestone, to bear an inscription in 
some public place, or for a like purpose. 

Stelecute (stel'e-kit), w. [= F. stdIMite, < Or. 

the crown of the root of a tree, stump, 
block, log, the trunk, + A fine kind of 

storax, in larger pieces than the calamite. Also, 
erroneously, steUwhitc, 

Stelgidqpteryx (stel-ji-dop'te-riks), n, [NL. 
(8. F. Baird, 1858), s Gr. (areAyio-), a 

scraper, + wn/wi, a wing.] A genus of Ilirun- 
dinidse, having the outer web of the first primary 
serrate by conversion of the barbs into a series 
of recurved hooks ; the rough-winged swallows. 
8. terripennig is the cotnmon rough-winded swallow of the 
United States, of plain brownish coloration, greatly resem- 
bling the bank- swallow. Several others inhabit (.Neutral 
and Elputh America. See cut under rough-winged, 

Stell (stel), v.t, r< ME. etelUm, < A8. stellan (= 
MD. D. MEG. LG. OHG. MHG. G. stellen), set 
up, place, fix, < steall (= Ml). D. stal = MLG. 
stal, LG. stall = OHG. MHG. stal, 0. stall), a 
place, stall: see stalfK^ To set; place; fix. 
[Obsolete or dialectal.] 

Mine eye hath play'd the painter, and hath fttell’d 
Thy beauty's form in tabic of my heart. 

Shak., Bonnets, xziv. 

Btell (stel), w. [A var. of stall'^, after stell, r.] 
if. A place; a station. 

The said liell of Plessis. 

Damt's Comines, sig. V 6. {Nares.) 

2. A stall; a fold for cattle. HalUwell ; Jamie- 
son. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Stella (stel'll), w.; pi. steU>m (-e). [NL., < L. 
Stella, a star: see star^.'] A stellate sponge- 
spicule; an aster; a stellate. 

stellar (steLlir), a. [p: V. stcllaire = Sp. estrvJ- 
lar = It. stellare, < LL. stellaris, pertaining to a 
star, starry, < L. stella, a star: see Of 

or pertaining to stars ; astral : as, stellar worlds ; 
stellar space ; stellar regions. 

These soft fires 

Not only enlighten, but . . . slied down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow. 

Milton, V. L., iv. 671. 

Btellaria (8ie-la'ri-|i,),w. [NL. (Linneeus, 1753), 
name transferred, on account of the star-like 
blossoms, from a Vorispermnm so named by 
Billenius (1719); < L. stella, a star.] A genus 
of polypetalous plants, of the order Caryophyl- 
lacAne and tribe Alsijwse.. it is characterised by the 
absence of stipules, by flowers usually with five deeply 
two-cleft petals and three styles, and by a one-oelled glo- 
bose or oblong capsule which commonly splits Into three 
two-cleft or completely parted valves. There are about 
85 species, scattered throughout the world; in the tropics 
they occur only on mountains. Seven species occur in 
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England and about 20 In North America, of which 7 are 
nanves of the northeastern United States. They are com- 



Great Chickweed {Stellaria pubera). 


monlv diffuse herbs, with weak, smooth, or hairy stems, 
loosely ascending or growing in matted tufts. Their 
flowers are usually white, and form terminal panicled 
cymes, sometimes mixed with leaves. Beveral species are 
known as chickweed, and several others as starwort or stitch- 
woti., especially S. Uolo8tea(»oogtitchwort), a common Eng- 
lish species, bearing such local names as allhone, break- 
bones, shirt-buttons, snap-jack. S. long^olia, the long-leafed 
stitcliwurt, frequent in the Northern Atlantic States, fonns 
delicate tangled musses of light green overtopped by nu- 
merous smidl white flowers. S. pubera, the groat chick- 
weed or sturwoi t, the most showy Atlantic species, forms 
conspicuous dark-green tufts along shaded banks in ear- 
liest spring, from Pennsylvania southward. See also cut 
under ovary. 

Stellary (stel'a-ri), a. Same as stellar. 

stellate (steLAt), a. and n. [< L. stellatus, pp. 
of stellare, set or cover with stars, < stella, star ; 
see Stella.} I. a. Star-like in form ; star-shaped ; 
arranged in the form of a conventional star; 
radiating from a common center like the rays 
or points of a star : as, stellate leaves ; the stellate 
groups of natrolite crystals — Stellate bristle or 
nair, a bristle or hair which branches at the end in a star- 
shaped manner. See cut under hair, 4.— Stellate firao- 
ture, a fracture, occurring usually in a flat hone, in which 
several fissures radiate from the central point of injury.— 
SteUate leaves, loaves, mure than two in number, sur- 
rounding the stum in a whorl, or radiating like the spokes 
of a wljcol or the points of a star. Also called vertimlate 
leaves. Bee cut under pipsiMctca.— Stellate ligament, 
a costovertebral ligament; the anterior costoc^ral liga- 
ment uniting the head of a rib with the body of a verte- 
bra : so called from the radiated figure in man. — Stellate 
splOUle, an aster; a stellate. — SteUate veins, very mi- 
nute venous radicles situated just under the capsule of 
the kidney, arranged in a radiating or stellate manner. 

II, n. A stellate microsclere, or flesh-spicule 
in the form of a star. Encyc. Brit., XX it. 417. 

stellated (stel'a-ted), a. [< stellate + -ed!^.} 

Same as stellated polygon. Polyhedron, 

etc. Bee the nouns. 

Stellately (sterat-li), adv. Kadiately; like a 
star ; in a stellate luanuer. 

stellate-pilose (stoUat-pI^^lds), a. In hot., pilose 
with stellate hairs. 

Stellationt (ste-la'shon), n. [< ML. stellaUo{n-) 
(f), < L. Stella, a star: see stellate.} 1. The 
act or process of becoming a star or a constel- 
lation. 

'Jlie skaly Scorpion 's flxt amongst the rest, . . . 
1’he cause of it’s iieUation to enquire, 

And why so beautlfy’d with heaiicnly fire, 

Comes next in course. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 138. 

2. Same as constellation. 

Stars, and stellaiions of the heavens. 

Bev. T. Adame, Works, II. 4. 

stellature (stel'a-tur), n. [< ML. ^stellatura, 
irreg. taken as equi v, to stellionatus : see stel- 
Uonate.} Same as stellionate. 

Extortion and cozenage is proverbially called crimen 
stellionatus, tlie sin of sUUedure. 

liev. T. Adams, Works, I. 79. 

stelledt ( steld), p. a. [Pp. of stell : see stell, and 
cf. stalled, pp. of stall.} Fixed. 

The sea, with such a storm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endured, would have buoy’d up, 
And quench’d the rdelled fires. Shak., Lear, ill. 7. HI. 
[Some commentators define the word as ^stellated,’ 
‘starry.’] 

stelleert, stelleeref, n. [See steelyard^.} Same 
as steelyard^. CoUjrave. 

Stelleria (sto-le'ri-ft), n. [NL., named after 
G. W. Steller: see siellerine.} In omith,, a ge- 
nus, of sea-ducks, the type of which is StellePs 
eider, 8. dispar, usually called PoZyaficto stellsri. 
Bonaparte, 1838. 

Stellerida (Ste-ler'i-da), n, pi. [NL., prop. Stel- 
larida, < stellaris, starry, + 4da.} A class or 
other large group of echinoderms of obviously 
radiate flgure ; toe starfishes aud brittle-stars : 
synonymous with Asteroidea, 2. 


Stelioatopoda 

stetleridan (8te4er^i-dan), a. and n. [< Stelldr- 
ida + -an.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Stel- 
lerida. 

n. w. A member of the Stellerida, as a star- 
fish or brittle-star. 

Btelleridean (stel-e-rid'e-an), n. Same as stel- 
leridan. 

Stellerine (stePe-riu), n, [Named after G. W. 
Steller, the traveler (1709-45).] The arctic or 
StellePs sea-cow, Bhytina stellei'i. See sea-cow, 
2, and cut under Bhytina, 

Steller’s eider. Bee FolysUcta, l , and Stelleria. 

Bteller’s jay. A jay of northwestern North 
America, (Jyanodtta stelleri, crested like the 
common blue jay, but chiefly of a blackish 
color, shading into dull blue on some parts. 

Bteller's sea-cow. Bee sea-cow, 2, and cut un- 
der Bhytina. 

Bteller^S sea-lion. The northern sea-lion. Bee 
Eumetopias (with out). 

Stellett, n. An obsolete form of stylet, 1. 
Dalyell, Frag, of Scottish History. 

Steluferous (ste-lif'e-ms), a, [< L. stcllifer, 
starry, < stella, a star, 4* ferre = E. bear^.j 
Having or abounding with stars. 

Stelliform (stel'i-f6rm), a. [< L. stella, a star, 
+ forma, form.] Star-like in shape ; stellate 
in form; asteroid; radiated. 

Stellif^f (stel'i-fi), V. t. [< ME. stellifyen, < OF. 
stellifier, < ML. stellificare, place among the 
stars, convert into a constellation, < L. stella, 
a star, + facere, make, do (see -fy).} To turn 
into or cause to resemble a star; convert into 
a constellation ; make glorious ; glorify. 

No wonder in thogh Jove her stellifye. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 5*25. 

Borne thlnke this floud to be Nil us, which is also Gyon ; 
and tlierefore stellijied, because it dii ectetli his course from 
the Meridian. It consisteth of many stars, and lieth lust 
beneath the star called Canopus, or iHolomiBa 

UeyuHiod, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 176. 

Btellio (stel'i-o), n. [NL., < L. steUio{n-), a 
lizard: hq& stellion.} 1. A genus of agamoid 
lizards, giving name to the Stellionida'. They 
have acrudont dentition, naked tympanum, no pores, and 



Common Stcllion (A/rZ/w vuijrttrts). 


the scales of the tail disposed in whorls or verticils. There 
are several species, ranging from countries bordering the 
Mediterranean to India. The common stcllion or star- 
lizard, the hardiin of the Arabs, .S', vulgaris, is abundant 
in ruins. S. tuberculatus is an Indian species. 

2. [/. c.] A lizard of this genus. 

Stellion (stcl'yon), n. [ < L. strlHo, a newt, a 
lizard marked with star-like spots, also a crafty, 
knavish person (cf. stellionate), < stella, a star: 
See Stella.} An agamoid lizard of the genus 
Stellio or family StelHonidic ; a star-lizard. 

When the stellion hath cast his skin, he greedily de- 
vours it again. Hev. T. Adams, Works, I. 79. 

stellionate (stel'yon-at), n, [< LL. stellionatus, 
cozenage, trickery, < L. 8t€llio{n-), a crafty, 
knavish person, lit. a newt, lizard ; see stcllion.} 
In Scots and civil law, a word used to denote all 
such crimes in which fraud is an ingredient as 
have no special names to distin^ish them, and 
are not defined by any written law. 
Btellionidse (stel-i-on^i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Stel- 
lio{n-) + -idm.} A family of Old World acro- 
dont Agamoid lizards, named from the genus 
Stellio, properly merged in Aijamidse; the stel- 
lions or star-lizards. Bee cut under Stellio. 
stellular (stel'ii-lar), a. [< L. stellula, a little 
star, dim. of stkld, a star: see stella.} Finely 
or numerously stellated, as if spangled with 
little stars; stelliferous, as the surface of a 
coral; shaped like a little star ; resembling lit- 
tle stars ; small and stelliform in figure or ap- 
pearance. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 370. 
svelllllate (steLu-lat), a. [< L. stellula, a little 
star (see stellular), + -ate^.} Eesembling little 
stars or a little star; stellular, 

Btellwag's symptom. Bee symptom. 
Btelmatopoda (stel-ma-top'o-dA), n. pi. A di- 
vision of Polyzoa or Bryozoa, corresponding to 
the QymnoUmata: contrasted with JEqpftqpoda. 



stelodiitd 
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Stemodia 


gteloohite (stera-kit), n. See steleehite, 
stelograpw (stf-log'ra-fl), ». [< LGr. tmthtypa^ 
(ftia^ an inscription on a stele or upright slab, < 
Gr. a sfele (see stele^)^ + < ypd<f>eiv, 

write.] The practice of writing or inscribing 
on steles or pillars. 

.Taoob’i pillar . . . thus engraved . . . gave probably 
the origin to the invention of ntelography. 

Staekhoiue, Hist. Bible, p. 823. 

gtein^ (stem), w. [< ME. stenij stum , < AS. stemn, , 
utefUf stmfny also stofn (> E. dial, stovin), stem, 
trunk (of a tree). = D. stamy stem, trunk, stock 
(of a tree or family), =MLG.«fa?a,«to w we, stem, 
stock, = OHG. MHG. stam {stamm-)^ G. stamniy 
stem (of a tree), trunk, tree, stock, race, = Icel. 
sUtpiy atomuy stem, trunk of a tree, = Sw. 8 tarn 
zs. Dan. stamnw (in comp. 8tam-)y stem, trunk, 
stock (of a tree), stock, race, family (also with 
some variation of form in a particular sense, 

‘ the prow of a vesseP: see nUmC^Yy =r Olr. tamn/iy 
Ir. tamhdn (for *8tamon)y stem, trunk; cf. Gr. 
ordfivogy an earthen jar; with formative -wiw-, 
< *v/ stay stand : see ntand. Not related to staffy 
except remotely.] 1. The body of a tree, 
shrub, or plant ; the firm part which supports 
the branches; the stock; the stalk; technically, 
the ascending axis, which ordinarily grows in 
an opposite direction to the root or descending 
axis. The stoni is corapused of tlbrous, spiral, and cel* 
lular tissues, arranged in various ways ; it typically as- 
sumes a cylindilcal form and a porpenuicular position, and 
bears upon it the reniaining aerial parts of the plant. Its 
form and direction, however, are Biibject to much variation 
in paiticular cases. In regard to internal structure, there 
ai'e three principal inoditlcutiuns of steins characteristic 
of three of the great natural classes into which the vegeta- 
ble kingdom Is divided -—namely, exogens, endugens, and 
acrogens. Stems ai’e herbaceous or woody, solid or hol- 
low, jointed or unjointed, bmnebed or simple. Sometimes 
they arc so weak as to bo procumbent, although more gen- 
erally firm and erect ; sometimes weak stems are ujihcld 
by twilling or by other methods of climbing. In some 

{ uants the stern is so short as to seem to be wanting, the 
eaves and tiower-stalks appearing to spring from the top 
of the root. There art* also stems, such as the rhizome and 
tuber, which, being subtoiTanean, have been nilstuken for 
roots. See cuts under baobab, esparto, inlemode, pipm- 
gewaj^nakeroat^ rhiztnn<e, and tttbrr, 

2. The stalk which supports tht^ flower or the 
fruit of a plant; the peduncle of the fructifica- 
tion, or the pedicel of a fiower; the petiole or 
leaf-stem. See cuts tinder itedicely peduncle, 
and petiole. 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem. 

Shak., xM. N. I)., iii. 2. 211. 
For I maun crush ainang the stoure 
Thy slender stnn. 

Burm, To a Mountain Daisy. 



gtem^ (stem), V. t; pret. and pp. afemmed, ppr. 
stemming, [< atem^, w.] To remove the stem 
of; separate from the stem: 
as, to stem tobacco. 

Stem2 (stem), w. [< ME. 

^stem, staniy < AS. ^stemn, 
stefn, ^staefiiy also stvfna, 
stafna, the prow of a ship 
{sUdrstefn, the poop, lit. 

‘steer-stem’), = OS. alamn 
= D. 8teven = MLQ. L(l. 

Steven, prow of a shiii (> G. 

Steven, stem {vorder-steven, 

‘fore stem,’ prow, hinter- 
Steven, ‘hind stem,’ stein- 
post)), = Icel. stafn, stamu, 
also stefni, stemni, stem of a 
ship (prow or stern), = Dan. 
stevn, stavn = Sw. st(ij\ prow 
(fram-stamy ‘fore * stem.’ 
prow, bakstaniy ‘hack stem,’ 
stem); a particular use, with 
variations of form, of AS. 
stenin, stefn, E. stem’^, etc., 
stem, trunk, post: see slem^. 

The naut. nse in E. is prob. 
in part of Scand. origi n. ] 1 . 

A curved niece of timber or 
metal to wnich the two sides 
of a shiji are united at the 
foremost end. The lower end 
of It is scarfed or riveted to the 
keel, and the bowsprit, when pres- 
ent, rests on its upper end. In 
wooden ships it is freiiuently called 
the main st^m, to distinguish it 
from the false stem, or cutwater. 

The outside of the stem is usually marked with a scale 
showing the perpendicular height from the ki'ol, for indi- 
cating the draft of water forward. See also cut under 
ftirecoMlle. 

T*retious Jewells feeht from far 
By Italian inarchants that with Hussian steines 
Pious up huge forrowes in the Terren Maine 

The Taminjf of the Shrew, p. 22. (Halliivell.) 

2. The forward part of a vessel ; the bow. 

Tumynge therfore the nteimim of his shyppes towarde 
the Maste, he affyrmed that ho had founde the llande of 
Ophir. Peter Martyr (tr. in Kdeii’s Fii*Rt Hooks on 

LAiiierica, ed. Arher, p. tM5i. 

False stem, a stem fitted closely to the forward side of 
the main stem, generally sharp, and introduced for tins 
purpose of decreasing a vessers resistance and increasing 
her speed; a cutwater. — Prom Stem tO stem, from one 
end of the ship to the other, or through the whole length. 

They skip 

From stem to stem; the boatswain whistles. 

Shak,, Perioles, iv. .. «4. 


V 

Stem and allied i).irts 
b, Mfjii , K, keel , A. 
.apron , D, de.ulw<Mnl . 
SS, steinson; Dll, deck- 
hooks; Bli, bre.isl ; 

hr, stem plcec, or inde- 
pendent piece. Mr. 
main piei e. or l.icc- 
piere: HI*, liobst.i y-pn't i ; 
nws. Ijowsprlt : c., uriue ; 
K, btlse kec- ( 1 he iiol 
ted lines show liolts ) 


3. The stock of a family ; a race ; ancestry. 

Ye may all, that ure of noble stern, 

Approach, and kiss her sacred vesture's licni. 

Milton, Arcades, 1. 82. 

4. A branch of a family ; an offshoot, 

Kichard Plantagcnet, . . . 

Sweet stem from York’s great stock. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., il. b. 41. 

6. Anything rc^sombling tlie stem of a plant. 
Speoitlcully The handle of a tool. Ilalliwell. flTov. 
Eng.] (6) That part of a vase, cup, or goblet which unites 
the body to the foot or base, in examples where the body 
is not immediately set upon the latter. 

Wine-glasses or goblets are clnssitted by the nature of 
their stetm, or by the nature of their feet. 

//. J. Powell, Glass-Making, p. (11. 
(c) In type-f minding, the thick stroke or body-mark of a 
roman or italic letter. See cut under tyjw. {d) In a vehi- 
cle, a bar to which the bi>w of a falling hood is hinged, 
(c) The projecting rod of a reciprocating valve, serving 
to guide It in its action. Sec cut nwdev slide-oaloc. (/) In 
zoU. and aruit,, any slender, espeolally axial, pai t like the 
stem of a plant ; a stalk, stipe, rachis, footstalk, etc. {g) In 
omith., the whole shaft of a feather, (h) In entmn., the 
base of a clavatc antenna, Including all the joints exeejit 
the enlarged outer ones : used especially in descriptions 
of the Lepidoptera. 

6. In jnusieal notation, a vertical lim^ added to 
the head of certain kinds of notes, of the kinds 
of note now in use, all but two, the breve and the semi- 
breve, have stems. It may be directed either upward or 

downward, thus, J , When two voice-parts are writ- 
ten on the same staff, the stems of the notes belonging to 
the upper part are often directed upwaid, and those of 
the lower part downward, particularly 
when the parts cross, or both use the ~ 
same note (see figure). The latter note - 
is said to have a doable stem. See nofei, 

Also called taU. 

7. \nphilol.y a derivative from a root, having 
itself inflected forms, whether of declension or 
of conjugation, made from it ; the unchanged 
part in a series of inflec^tional forms, from which 
the forms are viewed as made by additions; 
base; crude form. --Aerial stem, the above-ground 
axis of a plant, as opposed to the rootstock or other suhter- 
^n^n form of the stem.— Anolpltal, compound, erect* 
S«fbjM3eoM. pituitary, secondary, etc., stem. See 
the sdjaotives. 



stcni*^ (stem), /*.; pret. and pp. stemmed, 
stemming. [< .v<67w2, w.] I, trans. 1. To dash 
against with the stem (of a vessel). 

They stood off again, and, returning with a good gale, 
they stemmed, her upon the quarter, and almoHt ovi'iset 
her. Winthrop, Hist. New Kngland, 1. 22(5. 

2t. To keep (a vessel) on its course ; steer. 

He is the master of true courage that all the time se- 
dately slezns the ship. 

Cornelius Nepos in English (172.^)^ Ded. (Encge. Diet.) 
3. To make headway against by sailing or 
swimming, as a tide or ciin*ont; lienee, in g(‘n- 
oral, to make headway against (opposition of 
any kind). 

The breathless Muse awhile her wearied wings shall ease, 
'I'o get her strength to stem the rough .Hahiinian seas 

Drayton, Polyulhion, iii. 4.‘i4. 

II, intrans. 1. To make headway (as a ship); 
esjiecially, to make progress in o]>j>osition to 
some obstrueiion, as a current of water or the 
wind. 

They on tin? trading flood. 

Through tin* wide .Elhinpiaii t«i the Ca])e, 

Ply, slirwo/uM// nightly toward the pole. 

MUtori, i\ L., II. 642. 
2. To head ; advance head on. 

At first we could scarce lio W., but, being got a degree 
to the Southward «»f tlie bine, the Wind veer'd most East- 
erly, and then wv stemmed S. W. by S. 

Dumpier, Voyages, I. 79. 

stem^ (stem), /’. pret. and pp. stemmed, ppr. 
stemming. [< ME. stem men; < Icoi, stemma = 
8w. sUimma = Dan. stemme, stem, = OHG. 
MHG. stemmen. stemen, G. stem men, stdmmen, 
stop, stem, dam; < V ^tam in stam'^, stammer, 
etc.: see stammer. Not connected with stenY 
or 1. To stop; chock; dam up, as a 


stream. • 

And loke 3 e stjemme no stepo [step], hot strechez on faste, 
Til Re reche to areset rstopplng-placej, rest ge neuer. 

AlUlercUim Poems (cd. Morris), ii. 1K)5. 


The best way is, ever, not to attempt to idem a torrent, 
but to 'Pj, Washington (Works, I. 345). 


He who stems a stream with sand. 

Seott, L. of the L., iii. 28. 


He sat down to his milk-porridge, which It was his old 
frugal habit to stem his morning hunger with. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 12. 

2. To tamp ; make tight, as a joint, with a lute 
or cement. 

Stem^t* w. and r. An old sptdling of steam. 

Stemapod (stem 'a -pod), //. [< Gr. arzma, fila- 

ment (see stamen^), -f tto/V; (n-od-) = E. foot.'] 
One of the caudal fllameiils of the caterpillars 
of cert.ain moths, as Cerura and Heterocampa, 
whose last pair of legs are thus modified into 
deterrent or ropugnatorial organs. A. E. J*aek- 
ard. 

StfilH-cbaracter (slem"kar''ak-l,t’T), n. In gram., 
same as characteristic letter (w)iich see, under 
characteristic), 

stem-clasping (stern'kliis '^ping), a. Embracing 
the stem with its base ; amplexic.aul, as a leaf 
or petiole. 

stem-climber (stem'kir'mcr), n. In hot., see 
climber'^, 2. 

Stemet, t, A Middle F.’nglish form of steam. 

Stem-eelworm (8tem'eF''wcrm), n. A minute 
nematoiil, Tylenckus devastatrix, which causes 
stem-sickness in cen-tain idauts. 8ee Tylen- 
chus. 

stem-end (stem'end), w. That part or point in 
a fruit which is attaclied to the stem: ojiposed 
to the blossom-end, which frequently bears the 
remains of the calyx, as in a pear or an apple. 
The stem-end is usually inferior to the blossom- 
end in sweetness and flavor. 

stem-bead (stem'hed), n. In ship-building, the 
top of the stem, or continuation of the forward 
Bxtr/'me of the keel. 

stem-knee (stem'ne), n. Ill ship-hmlding, a knee 
uniting the stem with the keel. 

stem-leaf (stem'lef), n. A leaf growing from 
the stem; a cauline leaf. 

stemless (stom'lcs), a. [< stenA -f -less.] Hav- 
ing no stem ; liaving the stem so little developed 
as to appear to be waiiting; acauleseent. — 
StemlesB lady’B-Bllpper, thistle, violet. See the 
nouns. 

stemlet (stern 'lei), n, f< stenA 4* -let.] A lit- 
tk* stem or stalk; a young stem. 

Gives insertion to two multiart leiilato stemlets. 

English Cyc., Nat Hist IHmsion (1855), III. 87. 

stemma (stem'a), //.; pi. (-a-tjl). [< 

L. stemma, < Gr. anfifia, a wreath, garland, 

< (STiipfiv, put around, encircle, wreathe, crown.] 
1. A family tree, orjiedigree; sjiecifically, such 
a pedip'ec made more or less (ittcorative with 
heraldic*, or other ornamentH; also, pedigree in 
general; order of dcjsceiit; family: as, a man 
of llie stemma of the Cecils. — 2. The simpk? 
us distinguished from the compound eye of an 
invc‘rt(*brate; an ocellus: always sessile and 
imin(>vable. — 3. One of the faecds or corneules 
of a compound eye. — 4. In entom., the tubercle 
from whn*li an antenna arisc's.- -Spurious stem- 
ma, a small flat spuon, coverod with semi-transparent 
membrane, above the bases of tlie antennee of certain Or- 
thojrtera : il has bcjen supposed to rejiresent a stemma, or 
simple eye, in a rudimentary form. 

Stemmatopteris (stem-a-t.op'te-ris), n. [Nli., 

< Gr. CTififm{T-), a wreath, + rrrrp/V, a fern.] 
A genus of fossil plants, establislKul by (’orda, 
uncler which various stc'ins or trunks of tre^e- 
fernshave been grouped, but little bciugknown 
in regard to them, exce])t the form of the scars 
or impressions maHiing the points of attach- 
ment of the pc^tioles. I.escnieienx desciibes remains 
of this kind under tin? names uf Stemmatopteria, Caalrrp- 
teris, Meynphgton, and Pmrnmas; lint, as lu; remarks, 
they could all have Iieeii deseiilM'd ^iithout inconvenience 
under the nainu (»f Cnulopivnu. These fossil remains ai’e 
common In the coal-nieiiHines. See Caulopferis. 

stemmatous (stcun'a-tus), a. [< stemfna{l-) + 
-ous.] Pertiiining to a s+cmina, or having its 
eharaeter; occdlar. 

stemmed (stemd), a. [< slenA 4 -ed-.] Fur- 
nished with or bearing a stem: used chiefly in 
composition : as, a sirnift^ii-stemmed plant. 

Stemmer (stem'(*r), n. [< slein't 4 -frC] 1. 
Same as blasting-needle. [Eng.] — 2. An iifi- 
pjement iiHc‘d in making joints tight b,\ means 
of cennuit. 

Stemmeiy (sUim'^r-i), w.*, pi. stemmenes (-iz). 
[< slem^ 4 -erij,] A factory wh(»re tobacco is 
strij)i)cd from t lie Aeiv York Herald, »Tuly 

17, 1HH4. [Local, IT. 8.] 

stemming (stern'ing), n. [Verbal n. of stem‘s, 
V.] 1. Th(i operation of tum])ing. — 2. The 

material used in lamping. [Eng. in both uses.] 

Stemodia (ste-mo'di-a), n. [NL. (Linnams, 
shortencul from Stemodiaera (P. Browne, 
1750), HO called from the two-forked stamens; 

< Gr. aTTjfMxv, taken for ‘stamen’ (see stamenY), 
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+ rf/f, di-y two-, 4- d/cpov, a point, tip.] A genus 
of gamopetalous plants, of the order Scrophula- 
nmm and tribe Oratiolem^ type of a suotribe 
SteModieSB, it is charaoterUsed by llowera with five 
nearly equal calyx-lnbea, and four perfect didynamous sta> 
mens included within the corolla-tube, and by a capsule 
splitting partly or completely into four valves, the two 
p^lacontfe separating or remmning united in a column. 
There are about .SO species, mostly tropical, occurring in 
all continents except Europe. They are glandular-hairy 
or downy herbs, sometimes shrubby and often aromatic. 
They !>ear opptjsite or whorled leaves and solitary or 
spiked and crowded, usually bluish flowers, sometimes 
with bracted pedicels. S. ^nar^ima Is known in .Tamaica 
as bastard or seaside germander, and S. durantifolia as 
goatwerd ; the latter, a low clammy plant with purplish 
spiked flowers, extends also from southern Arizona to 
Brazil. 

Stemona (ste'mo-iili). w. [NL. (Loureiro, 
1790), so called from’ tne peculiar stamens; < 
Gr. iakcti for ‘ stamen. A genus of 

monocotylcdonous plants, tyx>e of the order 
SteMOUiwesn. it is distinguished by erect ovules and 
seeds, and stamens with very short filaments more or loss 
united into a ring, having linear erect anthers with a 
thickened connective, continued above into an erect ap- 
pendage. There are 4 or 5 species, natives of India, Ma- 
laysia, and tropical Australia. I'hey are smooth, lofty- 
climbing twiners, growing from a fusiform tuberous root, 
and bearing shining alternate leaves which ai‘o cordate, 
ovate, or narrower, with three or more nerves and numer- 
ous crosS'Veinlcts. Tlie flowers form racemes, or are few 
or solitary in the axils ; the purianlh-segments are rather 
largo, distinct, and erect, marked by many nerves. For- 
merly called lioxburghia. 

Stemonacese (stc-mo-na'se-e), n. p/. [NL. 
(Durand, 1888), < Stvnuma + -acca?.] A small 
order of moiiocotyledoiious plants, of the series 
VoronaricfOy by ’many formerly called Box- 
hurghiacetf. it is characterized by regular bisexual 
flowers with a four-parted perianth of two rows, with four 
■tainons and a one-cclled ovary which contains two or more 
ovules and ripens into a two-valved capsule. It Includes 
8 species, belonging to ,‘l genera, of which Sticktmeuron 
and Stemona (the type) are largely Indian ; the other ge- 
nus, Cnumhia., inclmfesone species in Japan, and another, 
C. paucijlora, in Florida and adjacent States. 

Stemonitacese (Hte'^mo-ni-ta'se-e), n. pi. [NL., 
< StemonitiH + A family of myxomy- 

cetouB fungi, belon^png, according to the clas- 
sification of Kostafinski, to the order Amau- 
roohsBiew, which has a single sporangium or 
lethalium, without the peculiar deposits of lime 
carbonate that characterize the fructification 
of other orders, and the spores, capillitium, and 
columella usually uniformly black, or rarely 
brownish-violet. 

Stemonitis (slo-mp-ni'tis), n. [NL. (Gle- 
ditsch), < Gr. oriigm’., taken for ‘stamen.^] A 
genus of inyxomycetous fungi, giving name to 
the family Stemonitaeem. 
stem-pessary (stem'^es^a-ri), n. A pessary 
with a rod or stem which i's passed into the cer- 
vix uteri. 

stem-piece (stem'pos), n. in ship-buiUimg, a 
piece between the stem and the chocks, also 
called indfpendeut piece. See cut under stenC^. 
Stemple (stem'pl), n. [Of. D. stcmpel = MHG. 
siempfelf G. stem pel (< 1).), a mark, stamp; 
see stamp.'} In 'mining^ a small timber used to 
support the ground by being laid across the 
stulls, or in other ways : in some mining dis- 
tricts of England nearly the same as lachig 
or lagging. 

stem-sickness (stem'sik^''nes), n. A disease of 
clover in England. It is causod by a nernatuid worm, 
TyleriehvM demtstatrix, known as the stem-eelwvrm, and 
brings about first a stunted condition and Anally the death 
of the plant. 

Stemson (stem 'son), w. [Perhaps a var. of 
stanchion^ confused with Of. keelson, 

sternson.} In ship-building^ a piece of curved 
timber fixed on the after part of the apron in- 
side. The lower end is scarfed Into the keelson, and re- 
ceives the scarf of the stem, through which it is bolted. 

stem-stitch (stem'stjeh), n. In pillow-lace mak- 
ing^ a stitch by which a thick braid-like stripe 
is produced : used for the stems of flowers and 
sprigs, tendrils, etc. 

stem-winder (stem' win'-' d6r), w. A watch which 
is wound up or regulated by means of a con- 
trivance connected with the stem, and not by 
a key. 

Sten, V. and n. See stend. 
stench^ (stench), w. [< ME. stenehy stunchfi AB. 
atenc (= OHG. stanCy stanch, MHG. stanc, atenke, 
G. stank = Sw. Dan. stank), a smell, odor (pleas- 
ant or unpleasant), < stinean, smell; see atink, 
v.y and cf. atink, n. Of. Icel. atsckja, a stench.] 
An ill smell ; an offensive odor. 

In our way to Tivoli I saw the rivulet of Salforata, for- 
merly called Albula, and smelt the stench that arises from 
its waters some time before I saw them. 

Addison, Keniarks on Italy (BohnX I. 482. 
«8yn. Stink, etc. See enuU. 
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Stench^t (stench), t [< ateneh^, n.] To cause 
to emit a stench ; cause to stink. 

Dead bards stench every coast. 

Ywmg, Besignation, i. 24. 

stench^t (stench), v. t. An obsolete variant of 
atafich^. Harvey. 

stenchfillt (stench 'Ml), a. [< stench^ + -/wZ.] 
Full of bad odors. BmK T. A dama, W orks, II. 56. 
stenchil (sten'chil), n. A Scotch form of atan- 
chel^ for stanchion, 

stench-pipe (stenoh'pip), n. In j)lumhing, an 
extension of a soil-pipe through and above the 
roof of a house, to allow foul gases to escape, 
stench-trap (stench'trap), n. In a drain, a de- 

S rossion or hollow in which water lies, intro- 
uced to prevent the reflex passage of loul air 
or gas. 

Stenchy (sten'chi), a. [< stench^ + -yl.] Hav- 
ing a stench or offensive smell. Dyer, The 
Fleece, i. 

stenciH (sten'sil), v. t. ; pret. and pp. stenciled, 
st&ncdled, pffi*. stenciling, stencilling. [Ormin 
uncertain ; \a) According to Skeat, prob. < OF. 
catinceller (for ^escinteller). cover with stars, 
powder (used in heraldry), lit. ‘sparkle,’ F. 
6tinceler, sparkle, < L. scintillare, sparkle: see 
scintillate. Cf. tinsel. (&) In another view, orig. 
as a noun, identical with stendV^, a dial. var. 
of ataficheP-, var. of stanchion, ult. < OF. eatance, 
a support : see stance and stanchion.} To mark 
out or paint by means of a stencil. 

StenciH (sten^sil), n. [See stencil^, y.} 1. A 
thin plate or sheet of any substance in which a 
figure, letter, or pattern is formed by cutting 
through the plate, if thq plate thus cut is placed 
upon a surface and rubbed with color or ink, the pattern 
or flguit) will be marked on the underlying substance. 
For many purposes, the letters, etc., arc cut through com- 
pletely ; for transferring a pattern, as in embroidery, the 
lines of the pattern are often indicated by small holes. In 
wall- decoration, etc., both these plans are employed. Dif- 
ferent stencils are often used in the same design, each for 
a different color. 

2. The coloring matter used in marking with a 
stencil-plate. (\ T. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 
90. — 3. In ceram., a preparation laid upon the 
biscuit to keep the oil used in transfer-printing 
or enameling from adhering to the surface; 
hence, the jiattern traced by this preparation, 
reserving a panel or medallion of tne unaltered 
color of the biscuit. 

Stencir'^ (sten'sil), n. [A var. of atanchel^,} A 
door-post; a stanchion. UaUiwcU. [Pro v. Eng.] 
Btenciler, stenciller (sten'sU-^r), n. [< atendl^ 
4- -cri.] One who works with a stencil, espe- 
cially a decorative painter who applies patterns 
with a stencil. 

Stencil-^en (sten'sil-pen), n. A pricking-ma- 
chine for perforating paper to form a stencil. 
It consists of a hollow stylus carrying a needle 
having a reciprocating motion. See electric pen , 

under 

stencil-plate (sten'sil^lat), n. A stencil, 
stend (stend), t). i. [< OF, eatendre, F. dtendre = 
It. atendere, < L, extendere, stretch forth, extend : 

extend.} 1. To extend, [Prov, Eng.] — 2. 
To walk with long steps. — 3. To leap; bound; 
roar; spring, Also«fm. [Scotch and prov. Eng.] 
stend (stend), n. [< stend, v. ] A leap ; a spring ; 
a long step or stride. Also sten. Burns, Tam 
Glen. [Scotch and prov. Eng,] 

Stenelytea (ste-nol'i-trft), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of *slen€lytrua: see siendytroua.} In entom., 
in Latreille’s system, the tliird familv of hote- 
romerous (Joleoptera, diyidod into 5 tribes, corre- 
sponding to the old genera Helopa, Ciatela, IMr- 
cma, (Edmnera, and Mycterua, 

Stenelytrous (ste-ner i-tms), a. [< NL. ^ate- 
nelytroa, < Gr, (rreedf, narrow, strait, + IXvrpov, 
a cover; see elytrum.} Having narrow elytra; 
of or pertaining to the Stenelytra. 
StenODOthrus (sten-o-hoth'rus), n. [NL. 
(Fischer, 1853), < Gr. errevdg, narrow, strait, 
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itUtiobothrus tnatttliptnnts. 
a, mature itbect; b, pupa; c, larva. (All natural size.) 

close, + p6dpog, a hole.] A notable genus of 
grasshoppers, of the family AcridiidtB, oontain- 
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ing such species as S. macul^ennis. Thii l$ a 
moD nnuMhopper In most parts of the United States, snd 
resembles the hateful grasshopper or Booky Mountain 
locust {Mdanoplue sprcbu) so closely that it has oftsn been 
mistaken for the latter. 

stenocardia (sten-^-kar'di-S), n. [NL.. < Gr. 
errevdc, narrow, 4* Kopdla, the heart.] Angina 
pectoris. 

Btenocarnns (sten-o-kftr'pus), n. [NL. (K. 
Brown, 1810), so called from the usually narrow 
fruit; \ (Sir. arevdg, narrow, 4- Kaprrdg, fruit.] A 
genus of apetalous trees, of the order Froteaeew 
and tribe Mmbothrieae. it is characterized by um- 
bellate flowers, and numerous ovules downwardly imbri- 
cated and ripening into seeds which are winged below. 
There are 14 species, 11 of which are natives of New Cale- 
donia and 8 of Australia. They are trees with alternate 
or scattered leaves, which are entire or deeply divided into 
a few pinnate segments, and mostly yellow or red flowers 
with a somewhat irregular periaiith-tube and a nearly 
globular recurved and at length divided border, disposed 
in terminal or axillary umbels which are solitary or clus- 
tered In a short raceme or a compound umbel, and are 
followed by coriaceous stalked follicles. S. ainualus is 
known in Qn^^nsland as tvlip-tree and fire-tree. 8. aalig- 
nus, native of the same regions, is known as beef wood, siUey 
oak, and meleyn. 

StenocephalOUB (sten-o-sef 'a-lus), a. [< Gr. are- 
v6c, narrow, + bead.] Narrow-headed. 

Stenochromy (sten'o-kro-mD. n. [< Gr. arevde, 
narrow, 4* color.] The art of printing 

several colors at one impression. This is accom- 
plished by various methods : (l) by dividing the ink-foun- 


lin of a printing-press into compartments, one for each 
color, and allowing the rollers to blend the inks on the dis- 
tributing-table; (2) by cutting or trimming the rollers of 
a printing-press in such a way that only the desired parts 
may take and distribute ink— a different color for each 
roller or set of rollers ; (3) by lithographic methods. 

Stenocoronine (sten'^o-ko-ro'nin), a. [< Gr. 
arevdg, narrow, 4 Kopuivri, a crow, also a crown.] 
Having narrow-crowned molars: noting the 
hippopotamiue typo of dentition, as distin- 
guished from the eurycoronine or dinotherian. 
Falconer. 

Btenoderm (sten'o-d^rm), n. [< Stenoderrna.} 
A bat of the Stenotierma ; a stonodermine. 
— Bpectaoled Btenoderm, Stenoderma perspieillatum, a 
tropical American bat marked about the eyes as If wear- 
ing spectacles. Also called spectaded vampire. 

Stenoderma (sten-o-d6r'mk), n. [NL. (Geof- 
frey), < Gr. (Trevdf, narrow. 4- dkppa, skin, hide.] 
A genus of American pnyllostomine bats, of 
the subfamily Phylloato^natinm, having a short, 
broad, obtuse muzzle, short but distinct nose- 
leaf, no tail^ and the interfemoral membrane 
concave behind. 8. achradophUum of the W est Indies 
is BO called from its fondness fur the berries of Achras sa- 
pota, the naseberry. 

Stenodermata (sten-o-d^r'ma-ta), n. pi. [NL.: 
see Stenoderma.} A section ’’of phyllostomine 
bats, of which the genera Stenoderma, Artibeua, 
and Centurio are leading forms. It includes 
about 20 species, of 9 genera, of Neotropical 
bats. See cut under Centurio. 

StenodermatoUB (sten-o-d^r'ma-tus), a. Per- 
taining to the Stenodermata, or having their 
characters: resembling a stenoderm. 

Btenodennine (sten-o-d^r'min), a. and n. [< 
Stenoderma 4- -ine^.} I. a. Having a contract- 
ed wing-membrane, as a bat ; of or pertaining 
to the Stenodermata. 

U. n. A stenodermine bat ; a stenoderm. 

StenodUB (sten'o-dus), n. [NL. (Richardson, 
1836), < Gr. orevdf, narrow, + bdobg = E. tooth.} 
A genus of salmouoid fishes, related both to 
Salmo and to Coregonus, having an elongate 
body, projecting lower jaw, and weak teeth. 
The inconnu, or Mackenzie river salmon, is S. mackanxii, 
attaining a weight of 20 pounds or more, esteemed as a 
food-flsh. See cut under %nconnu. 

stenograph (sten'o-gr&f), n. [< Gr. arevbg, nar- 
row, 4- ypd^eiv, write.] 1. A character used 
in stenography; a writing, especially any note 
or memorandum, in shorthand. 

I saw the reporters' room, in which they redact their 
hasty stenographs. Emerson, Eng. 'halts, p. 265. 

2. A stenoOTaphic machine ; a form of type- 
writer in which signs and marks of vanous 
kinds — dots, dashes, etc. — are used in place 
of ordinary letters. A number of different machines 
have been made, essentially type-writers operated by 
means of a keyboard. 

stenograph (sten'o-gr&f ), v. %. [< stenograph, n.} 
To write or represent by stenography. JM. 
London News. [Bare.] 

Btenonrapher (st5-nog'r^Mr), n. [< atenogra- 
pHy) + -^fl.] cine who writes shorthand, 
stenographic (sten-o-graf'ik), a, [= F. atdno- 
grapmque; as atenograph-y 4* •ic.} Of or per- 
taining to stenography; shorthand.— gteno- 
graphlo maobine. ^me as stenograph, 2. 
Btenographical (sten-o-graf'i-kal), a. [< sten- 
ographic + -a/.] Saxue as stenographic. 
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stenomiAicaUy (aten-S-gpraf adv. In 
sbortnand; by means of stenography, 
stenographist (stf-nog'ra-fist)^ n. [< atenog- 
raph-y + -iat,^ A stenographer; a snorthand- 
writer. 

Stenograpl^ (ste-nog'ra-fi), n. [as P. alMo- 
graphUif ? flr. orevdCf narrow, close, + -y/jo^io, 
< ypafl>eiv^ write.] The art of writing by means 
of brief signs which represent single sounds, 
groups of sounds, whole words, or groups of 
words; shorthand; brachygraphy: a generic 
term embracing all systems of shorthand, or 
brief writing. 

The cradle age 

Did throng the Seates, the Coxes, and the Stage 
Bo much that some by litmography drew 
The plot : put it in print. 

Heywoodf If you Know not Me (Works, ed. Pearson, 1. 191X 
Sure 'tis Stenographies everie (Character a word, and here 
and there one for a whole sentence. 

Promes Northern Lass, iii. ‘2. 

Stenonian duct. See Stemou^s duct 


stenopaic, stenopsBic (sten-d-pa'ik, -pe'ik), a, 
[< Or. OTt'pdijj narrow, + ott^, an opening, + -«<?.] 

Having a small or narrow opening sWopalc 

sUt. a narrow slit in an opaque lamina, placed before an 
eye to test the degree of its astigmatism by determining 
the diiferenco of its refraction in different meridians. — 
Stenopaic spectacles, spectacles having an oval metal 
plate with a small central aperture. 

StenOpelmatUB (sten-o-pcl'ina-tus), n. [NL. 
(Burmeister, 1K38),< Or. harrow, + TTtXfia^ 
the sole of the foot.] A curious genus of Locus- 
tida*f containing forms known in the western 
United States as sand-crickets » They are florce- 
looking insects with large head and laws, and live under 
stones or in burrows in the sand. They are carnivorous, 
and in New Mexico are commonly hut erroneously reputed 
to be poisonous. Several species are known in the western 



Sand-cricket {Stenopelmatui /a\ctatus), aLxjut lialf natural size. 

United States, of which 8. faeciaim is the commonest. 
The genus is also represented in Mexico, South America, 
and Australia. 

stenopetalous (steu-o-pet'a-luH), a, [< Gr. 
arevog, narrow, + irtra^iovs a leaf (petal): see 
petal,'] In hot,s having narrow petals ; narrow- 
petaled. 

Btenophyllous (ston-o-tirus), a, [< Gr. 
h>Cs narrow-leaved, ^ (rrrwf, narrow, close, + 
a loaf.] In hot.s having narrow leaves. 

Stenopsis (sto-nop'sis), )u [NL. (John Cassin, 
18.51), < Gr. arnHH;, narrow, + look, appear- 
ance.] A genus of South Amerittau setirostral 
goatsuckers, of the family Vaprimulgidwy con- 
taining numi‘rous species, as S, eayennensis. 

StenorhynchinSB (steu^-'o-ring-ki'ne), n, ph 
[NL., < AStenorhgnchm 4* -tnie,] A subfamily 
of Phoctdspf or seals, typified by the genus Sleno- 
rhynchus (or Ogmorhinus); the storrmcks. These 
seals exclusively* inhabit southern seas, for MonachuH, 
sometimes considered stetiorhynchine, does not belong 
here. The only genera besides the typo are Lobodon. 
Leptonychoteii (or Leptonyx of Gray, not of Swalnson), and 
OmmcOophoea. As explained under eea-leopard, the cur- 
rent name is untenable. Bee cut under eea-leopard. 

Btenorhynchilie (sten-o-ring'kin), a. [< Steuo- 
rhynchus 4- -tw«L] (jf or pertaining to the 
StenorhynchinsB, 

Stenorhynchous (sten-o-ring'kus), a. [< Gr. 
crrfvdf, narrow, 4* l) 0 yxog, snout.] In ornith., 
narrow-billed; having a compressed beak. 

StenorhyncliuB (sten-o-riug'Kus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. (TTt'wr;, narrow, 4- pvyxog, snout.] In zool . : 
(«) A genus of crabs, containing the British 
spider-crab, 8, phalangium: same as M aero- 
podia, LatreilUff 1819.’ (b) A genus of seals. 
See Stenorhynchinse, F, Cuvier j 1826. (d) A 

name of other genera, of birds, reptiles, and 
insects respectively. 

Steno's duct. See Stemon's duet, 

Steuosed (ste-nost'}, a, [< stfmoais 4- 
Characterized by stenosis; morbidly narrowed. 

BtenosiB (st^-no'sis), w. [NL., < Gr. 
a straitening, < £rn:i>ovv, make narrow, straiten, 

< ffrevdf, narrow, strait, close.] The pathologi- 
cal narrowing of a passage. 

Btenostomata (sten-o-sto'ma-ta), n, pi, [NL., 

< Gr. oTcvdf, narrow,* 4- (n6iia(r-)y mouth.] A 
suborder of otenojihorans, containing the sac- 
cate, lobate, and teniate comb- jellies, collec- 
tively contrasted with the EurysUmata (which 
see). Most of the comb-bearers belong to this 
division. 
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8tjN10Bt0I&at0UB(sten-o-stom'a-tu8),a. [NL., < 
Gt. <n*cvdf, narrow, 4- aT6pa{T-)\ mouth.] Hav- 
ing a small, narrow, or contracted mouth ; not 
eurystomatous. Also stenostomous. 
Stenotaphrum (sten-^-taf 'mm ), n, [NL. (Tri- 
nius, 1820), so called in allusion to the alter- 
nate notches of the rachis, in which the flowers 
are embedded; < Gr. arevdgf narrow, 4" 
a ^tch or trench.] A genus of gi'asses, of the 
tnbe PanicesB, it is characterized by flowers with only 
three glumes or with a fourth smaller one, the spikelets 
acute, borne in small fascicles sessile or half-immersed in 
excavations along a flattened or angled rachis. There are 
8 or 4 species, veiy widely dispersed along sea shores of 
tropical regions, and most frequent on the islands of the 
Indian and South Pacific Oceans. They are creeping 
grasses sending up short ascending and often coiiipressed 
branches with spreading, flat, or convolute leaves, and a 
terminal spike of flowers. S. Arnericanmn, locally known 
as buffalo-graes, is valued as a means of covering shifting 
sands with a firm tui*f, and has proved useful as a fodder- 
plant, especially on Ascension Island. See St. Augustine 
grass (under saint^),&ud cut under 

Btenotelegraphy (Bten^'o-tc-leg'ni-fi), n, [< Gr. 
ortvde, iiaiTow, + E. teletfraphy,] "A rapid telo- 
CTaphic transmisBiou of words and sentences 
by a system of shorthand. 

Stenoterous (ste-not'e-ms), a, [< Gr. arevuTt- 
pog, corapar. of arevog, narrow, strait, close.] 
Becoming more and more contracted from tln^ 
center to the circumference, relatively to the 

radii represented. — Stenoterous map-proJectlon. 

See projection. 

stenotic (ste-not'ik), a. f< stenosis 4- -ic.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of stenosis. 
Stenotomus (sto-not'o-mus), w. [NL. (Gill, 
1865), < Gr. narrow, 4- r<$/vot, a cut, slice.] 

A genus of sx>aroid fishes, or a section of Diplo- 
duss having the incisor teeth very naiTow and 
entire. The type is A’, artjyriops^ the common 
sciip, scuppaug, or porgy. 8eo cut under seup. 

Stenotype (stt‘n'6-tip), n, [< Or. ffreede, narrow, 
4“ riVof, type.] An ordinary tyi)e-lotter — capi- 
tal, lower-case, or italic — used to denote a 
shorthand character or outline. J, E, Munsotiy 
Diet, of Phonography, lut. 

stenotsrpic ( ston-o-tii)'ik), a, [< sUmolype 4- -?c.] 
Of or pertaining to stenotypy ; printed accord- 
ing to the rules of stenotyi)y. 

stenotypy (sten'o-ti-pi), n, *[< stenotyffc 4- -y^.] 
A method of rexiresenting or describing short- 
hand characters and outlines by ordinary t 3 pe- 
letters. It is used for illustrating phonographic text- 
books and literature, and also as a system of shorthand for 
typewriters. Capital letters are used to represent stems; 
small or lower-case letters stand for udjnnctb , and an in- 
verted period shows where a vowel-sound or -sign com •- ir . 

Stenson’s duct. 1. The duct of the parotid 
gland (sec parotid ) : so named from Nil Sk‘ii- 
son, or Nicolaus Htononianus, of Copenhagen 
(1638-86). Also Stenonian diiety Steno\s duct — 
2. See ducts or canals of JStenson, under dnef. 

Stent^ (stent), v, and n. An obsolete or dialec- 
tal variant of stmt, 

Stent^ (stent), V, i, [A var. of .s7cwd, ult. of ex- 
tend, after the noun stenV'^.] 1. To strt‘tch. — 
2. To straiten. — 3. To confine. [Scotchiii all 
senses.] 

Stent*'^ (stent), n, [A var. of stend, in def. 2 of 
extent: see stcnd,n,,stenV^, v,,nvL(\ extent,] 1. 
A stretcher; a steuter (which see).— 2. Ex- 
tent; limit; in some Englisli mining districts, 
the limits of a pitch or bargain. 

Stent^ (stent), n. [Sc. also slant ; < ME. sUtnte, 
este7it, taxation, valuation, < ML. extenta, valua- 
tion: see extent] In Seats lau\ a valuation of 
property in order to taxat ion ; a taxation ; a tax. 

Stent’'^ (stent), V, t, [< stent'^, n,] In aScoIs law, 
to assess; tax at a certain rate. 

Btent^t (stent;, n. [ME. stent, stopping-place. 
Cf. Dan. stenU, a stile ; ult. < stands r.] A stop- 

sSenti^ (Stoiit), 71. [t )rigin obscure.] In Tnining, 
same as [Rare, Eng.] 

steuter (Bteu't(>r), w- IKstxnt^ + -er'^.] A ma- 
chine or a})panitus for stretching or stentering 
muslins and other thin fabrics. Also called 
stemter-hook. 

Stenter (nteu'fbr), r, t [< stenter^ 7i,] To oper- 
ate upon (thin cotton fabrics, as book-mus- 
lins, etc.) in a manner to impart to them a 
so-called elasl ic finish. This work as originally per- 
formed by hand was executed by holding the fabric edge- 
wise by the selvages, and pulling it backward and forward 
while H was subjected to the action of heated air. The vaii- 
ous modern machines and frames now employed are de- 
signed to produce the same effect upon the goods by an an- 
alogous movement and treatment In a current of heated air. 

stenting (sten'ting), 71. Same as stenton. 

stent-master (stent'mAs^tAr), n. A person ap- 
pointed to allocate the stent or tax on the per- 
sons Hable. [Scotch.] 



.Stent or poly- 
morphus. twenty 
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stenton (sten'ton), n, A short heading at right 
angles to a cross-cut. [North of England coal- 
fields.] 

Stentor (sten'tor), n, [< L. Stentor, < Gr. Xrkv- 
Tup, a Greek herald in the Trojan war, who, ac- 
cording to Homer, had a voice as loud as that 
of fifty other men together. ] 1. A person hav- 
ing a very powerful voice. 

Brutish noises 

(For gain, lust, honour, in litigious prose), 

Are bellow’d oui^ and cracko the barbarous voices 
Of Turkish stentors. 

Chapman, Iliad, 1'o the Keader, 1. 222. 

2. In mammal.', (a) The ursine howler, My- 
cetes ursinus, a platyrrhino monkey of South 
America; an alouato; any species of Mycetes. 
See cut under howler, (h) [cnp.] The genus of 
howlers: same as Mycetes^. Ceoffroy, 1812. — 

3. In Protozoa: (a) A trumpet-animalcule, or 
so-called funnel-like polyp. (6) 
leap.] The tvpieal genus of 
Sterntoridm, of elongate, trumpet- 
like, or infundibuliform figure, 
with rounded peristome. They 
are of large size, often brilliant color, 
social habits, and wide distribution, 
among the longest- and best-known of 
infusorians. They were formerly mis- 
taken for or classed with polyps. 8. poly- 
morphus is a leading species ; 8. niger 
is another. See also cut under Infuso- 
ria. 

stentorian (sten-to'ri-an), a. [< 
stentor 4- -i-an. Cf. LL. Stentore- 
us, Stentorian.] 1. Resembling the voice of 
Stentor (see stentor, etymology); extremely 
loud or powerful in sound. 

They echo forth in 8tentoria7i clamours. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 826. 

He had a stentorian voice, and thundered it out. 

Aubrey, Lives (Ralph Kettle). 

2. Able to utter a very loud sound : as, steTi- 
iorian lungs. 

Stentoridse (sten-tor 'i-de), n. pt [NL., < 
ASicnior 4- -idae,] The trumpet-animalcules or 
funnel-like infusorians, a family of heterotri- 
chous hifmoria, typifi(;d by the genus Stentor. 

stentorin (sten'tp-rin), «. [< tdentor 4- -m'^,] 
The blue pigment or coloring matter of infu- 
Rorians of the genus Stentor, E. It. Lankeater, 
1873. 

Stentorine ( Rten' to-rin ), a, [< stentor 4- -ine ^ .] 
Of or pertaining to the Stentor idae, 

StentonoUBt (Hkui-to'ri-us), a. [< stentor 4- 
-hous, Cf. L. Ste7itorens, < Gr. Irtvrdpeiog, per- 
taining to Stentor, < iHeraip, Stentor.] Sten- 
torian. Fuller, (fii. Hist., X. iv. 61. 

Stentorophonic (sten'''to-rp-fon'ik), a. [< Gr. 
art'VTopdtpuvog, loud-voiced like Stentor, \ Sr^v- 
ruip, Stentor (see stentor), 4- (puvi/, voice.] Speak- 
ing or sounding very loud. S. Builet', Hudibras, 
III. i. 252. 

stent-roll (stent'r61),9L The cess-roll. [Scotch.] 

StenUB (ste'nus), n, [NL. (Latreille, 1796), X 
Gr. rrnrdg, narrow, strait.] A large and cos- 
mopolitan genus of coleopterous insects, typi- 
cal of the old family Stenidap, which is now in- 
cluded in the A^taplnilinidac. More than 200 Bpeciea 
arc known, all of small size and active habits, found 
usually on the banks of streams or ponds. 

step (step), V.', pret. and pf). stepped or slept, 
ppr. stepping, [< (m) ME. steppen, siappen, < AS. 
steppan, stsppan = OEries. sleppa MD. step- 
pen, stippen, stappen, 1). siappen = MLG. stap- 
pe7i = (JHG. Stephan, Stephen, stejjcn, siepfen, 
MHG. stepfen, also OHG. sfaphon, MHG. stet- 
j}hen,staffen,stapfen, go, stop; secondary forms 
(in part from the "noun ) of { h) ME. siapen, < AS. 
^siapan (not found in the inf., for which appears 
the form steppan or sfappan, above, which has 
the same pret. stop, pp. siapen) = OS. stapaii 
= OFries. stapa = MLG. stapen, go, advance; 
Tout, -v/ slap, appearing nasalized in stamp, 
n. V. ; cf. Rush, stnpa, footstep, sole of the foot; 
Bkt. y/ stambh, prop, make firm; ult. < ata, 
stand: nvtuspmd.] I, intrans. 1. To move the 
legs and feet as in walking ; advance or recede 
by a movement of the foot or feet: as, to step 
forward ; to step backward ; to step up oi* down. 

Alayn, for Goddes bancs, 

Stepe on thy foot; com out, man, al at anes. 

Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. ir>4. 

He pays you as surely as your feet hit the ground they 
step on. Shak., T. N., lil, 4. 300. 

'Tis done — he steps into the weleome ehaise. 

Cowper, Retirement, 1. 391. 

2. To go ; walk ; march; especially, to go a short 
distance: as, to step to a neighbors house. 

He myghte nother tiappe ne stonde tyl he a staf hadde. 

Piers PUmman (C), viL 408. 
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Pray you, let *s In, and see a friend of mine. 

FUtcheTt Spanish Curate, iv. 6. 

O, if you pLeaso, miss, would you step and speak to Mr. 
Jamdycc? iHekem, Bleak House, xlv. 

3. To advance as if by chance or suddenly; 
come (in). 

By whose death he ’s stepp'd 
Into a pTcat estate. Shak.^ T. of A., ii. 2. 2S2. 

Tho old poets step in to the assistance of the medalist. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, i. 

4. To walk slowly, gravely, or with dignity. 

The meteor of a splendid season, she . . . 

Slept thro' the stately minuet of those days 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

5. To go in imagination ; advance or recede 
mentally: as, to step back to tlie England of 
Elizabeth. 

They are stepjdny almost three thousand years liackward 
into the remotest antiquity. Ptrpe, Iliad, Pref. 

To Step aside, (u) I'O walk to a little distance ; retire 
for the occasion. (i>) To deviate from the right path ; err. 

To step aside is human. Burns, To the Unco Guid. 
To Step awry. Seo oirr?/. - - To step out. to increase the 
length of tlie step and the rapidity of motion. 

Jack or Donald marches away, . . . strjoyjrn// out briskly 
to the tune of “Tho Girl 1 left behind me.” 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxx. 

n. tracts. 1 . I'o set; plant, as in stepping: 
as, step your foot on this thwart ; he has never 
stepped fool in the city. [Familiar.] — 2. To 
measure by stepping: as, to step off the dis- 
tance. — 3. To perform by stepping, as a dance: 
as, he stepped a statedy galliard. — 4. To place 
or set (two or more cutting-tools) in a tool-post 
or -rest in such manner that they simultane- 
ously make succt'ssive cuts each respectively 
deeper than the pi*ecediug one, so that these 
outs present tln^ appearance of a series of ledges 
or steps. — 5. uWaut., to fix the foot of (a mast) 
in its stop, as in readiness for setting sail, 
step (step), n, [< ME. steppe^ < AB. 8tsep<\, a step, 
footstep, = Ml), stoppe, steppe j stap, step, D. sUtj) 
= OHQ. stapfo, staffo, MIIG. G. sUipfe ( > It. staf- 
fa, a stirrup, > ult. E. staffier), a footstep, foot- 
print; from the verb.] 1. A pace; a com- 
pleted movement made in raising the foot and 
setting it down again, as in walking, running, 
or dancing. 

I'll . . . turn two mincing steps 
Into a luiitily stride. Shak., M. of Y., ill. 4. 67. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail. 

Cowper, Task, vl. 564. 

Hence — 2. In the plural, walk ; passage ; course 
or direction in wliioh one goes by walking, 
('onduct my steps to find the fatal tree 
In this deep forest. Dryden, Ailneid, vi. 276. 
But not by thee my steps shall be, 

For ever and for ever. 

Tennyson, A Farewell. 

3. A support for the foot in ascending or de- 
scending: as, stejfs cut in a glacier; a structure 
or an appliance used to facilitate mounting 
from one levcd to another, whether alone or 
as one of a series: as, a stone step (a block 
of stone having a horizontal surface for the 
foot); a step of a ifiaircase (one of the gradi- 
ents composed of the tr('ad and riser taken to- 
gether) ; the step of a ladder (one of the rungs 
or rounds, or one of the ti'eads or foot-pieces in 
a step-ladder). 

The breadth of every single step or stair [should] be never 
less than one foot. Hir li. Wotton, licliquiiic, p. .S6. 

An hundred winding steps convey 
That conclave to the upper day. 

Scott, Marmion, li. 33. 

Gn the step of the altar, in front of the railing, were 
kneeling a band of the Fratres Peiiitentise. 

C. E. Sitrton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. 6. 
Specitlcally («) pi. A step-ladder. Also called pair of 
Steps and set of steps. (5) A foot-piece for entering or 
alighting from u vehicle. 

4. The space passed over or measured by one 
movement of tlie foot, as in walking; the dis- 
tance between the feet in walking when both 
feet are on the ground; a half -pace. 

If yon move a step 

Beyond this ground you tread on. you are lost. 

Fletcfter, Spanish Curate, v. 8. 

The gradus, a Komnn measure, may be translated a step, 
or the half of a passus or puce. ArbtUhnot. 

5. An inconsiderable space ; a short distance ; 
a distance easily walked. 

'Tis but a step, sir, just ut the street’s end. 

Coivper, To Joseph Hill, Esq. 

It is but a step from here to the Wells, and we can walk 
there. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xxxv. 

6 . Gradation; degree. 

The Turkfts . . . studio their prophane Dluinltio and 
Law, and hauc among them nine seuerall steps or degrees 
vnto the highest dignitlo. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 318. 
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7. Dejgree in progress or advance; particular- 
ly, a forward move; gain or advantage; pro- 
motion ; rise ; a grade, as of rank. 

Every age makes a step unto the end of all things. 

Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 
To earn a garter or a step in the peerage. 

JUaeaiday, Hist Eng., xxil. 
“General Tufto . . . and I were both shot in the same 
leg at Talavera. " “ Where you got your step," said George 
[punning]. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxviii. 

The Silver Bill of 1890 . . . was declared to be a long 
step toward the goal of free coinage of silver. 

New York Times, Jan. 16, 1891. 

8. Print or impression of the foot; footprint; 
footstep; track. 

And sit apperen the Steppes of tlie Asses feet, in 8 places 
of the Degrees, that ben of fulle horde Ston. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 81. 

He seigh the steppes brode of a leoun. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 829. 

9. Gait ; manner of walking ; sound of the step ; 
foot ; footfall : as, to hear a 8tef> at the door. 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ke’er from the heath-flower dash’d the dew. 

Scott, L. of the L., i. 18. 

10. A proceeding, or one of a series of proceed- 
ings; measure; action: as, arash to take 
prompt steps to prevent something. 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 

No unchaste action, or dishonour’d step, 

That hath deprived mo of your grace and favour. 

Skak., Lear, i. 1. 281. 

Beware of desp’rate ^eps. Tho darkest day, 

Live till to-morrow, will have pass’d away. 

Cowper, The Needless Alarm. 

1 1 . Nant, , a socket of wood or metal, or, in large 
ships, a solid platform on the keelson, support- 
ing the heel of a mast. — 12. In carj)., any 
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piece of timber having the foot of another fixed 
upright in it. — 13. In mach,: (a) The lower 
brass of a journal-box or pillow-block, (b) A 
socket or bearing for the lower pivot of a spin- 
dle or vertical shaft. — 14. In music : (a) Bame 
as daqrec, whether of the scale or of the staff, 
(6) The interval between two successive de- 
grees of tho scale, degrees of the staff, or keys 
of tho keyboard, in the scalt^ a whole step is a major 
second, or tone, and a half-step a minor second, or semi- 
tone ; and the same nomenclature is transferred to the 
staff and the key boaifi. Tho successive steps between the 
normal tones of a scale, whether whole or half, arc collec- 
tively called diatonic; while Intervals Involving other tones 
are called chromatic.'—OvLt Of Step, not keeping stop.— 
Pair of steps, set of steps, a step-ladder, especially one 
for indoor use.— Step by Step, (a) By gradual and reg- 
ular process. Locke, Unman ITuderstanding, li. 0. (5) 
With equal pace ; at the same rate of progress. Shak., 
Tempest, ill. 3. 78.~To break step. See break.— To 
keep step, to walk or march in unison ; put the right and 
left foot forward alternately at the same moment with tho 
corresi)ondlng foot of another person ; often followed by 
uith.— To keep Step to, to walk, march, or dance in time 
to : as, to keep step to the music. ~ To take a Btep, or tO 
take steps, to make a movement in a certain direction, 
either aotually or as beginning any business ; take initia- 
tory measures ; institute proceedings. 

step- (step). [< ME. step-, < AS. ste&p-, as in 
stedp-hearn, stepchild (-bairn), stedp-dld, step- 
child, stepfather, steop-modor, step- 

mother, etc., = OFries. stiap-, stiep- = D. stief- 
= MEG. stejf'-y LG. steef- = OHG. stiuf-, stio}-, 
MllG. G. siief- = Icel. s^up- = Sw. stjuf-, styf- 
= Dan. sUf-, stiv-, sted-i prob. lit. ‘orphaned,^ 
as in AB. siedpeild, stedphearn, stepchild, stedp- 
siinn, stepson, etc., which are prob. the oldest 
comiiounds, the correlative compounds, stedft- 
feeder, stepfather, etc., being formed later, when 
the prefix stedp- was taken appar. in some such 
sense as ‘subsequent,’ ‘nominal,’ or ‘in law’; 
< *stidpan, found only as in comp., and in the 
secondary weak form, in comp, *d-8typartf ^dste- 
pan, in pp. pi. dstedpte, dsteptCy orphaned, = 
OHG. stinfan, ar-stiufan, hi-sttufan^ deprive of 
parents, orphan.] A prefix used in composi- 
tion before father, mother, son, daughter, brother, 
sister, child, etc., to indicate that the person 
spoken of is a connection only by the marriage 
of a parent. 

step-back (step'bak), a. [Irreg, < step- + 
back^.'\ Noting the relationship a deceased 
person bears to his widow’s chila by a second 
marriage. [Bare.] 

Bichard is Henry’s ^ep-haek father. 

The Nation, Aug. 28, 188^ p. 168. 
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steobairn (step'bSm), n. [< ME. eteapbem, < 
AB. ste^beam (ss Icel. B^upha/m as Bw. styf- 
bam ss Dan. sUjvam), < ste^-, step-, 4* beam, 
child: see af^-and barn^, baim.} A stepchild. 
[Obsolete or Bcotch.] 

step-bit (step'bit), n. A notched key-bit. 
step-box (step'boks), n, A box or casing to 
inclose the base of an upright spindle or shaft- 
step, to retain the shaft in place and furnish a 
bearing, and to hold the lubricant, 
stepbrother (step'bruTH^'dr), n, [< ME. atop- 
brother, stepbroder, < AS. ^stedpbrdthor (s= D. 
stief breeder sss MHG. stiefbruoder, G. stiefbru- 
der s= 8w. styfhroder s= Dan. stifbroder),< stedp-, 
step-, 4* brdthor, brother : see st^- and brother 
One’s stepfather’s or stepmother’s son by a 
former marriage. 

stepchild (step^child). n, [< ME. etepchild, < 
AS. stedpdld (= OFries. stdfkind 3 = D. stief- 
kind S 5 = OHG. sUufchint, MHG. stufkint, G. stief- 
kind), < stedp-, step-, 4- did, child: see a/ajp- and 
child,'} The child of one’s husband or wife by 
a former marriage. 

step-country (step'kun^tri), n, A country that 
rears or receives and protects one born 111 an- 
other country. The speaker in the following 
quotation is an Italian brought up in Sweden: 

Farewell, my fatlier -farewell, my step-country. 

Disraeli, Contarfni Fleming, il. 4. 

step-cover (step'kuv‘'6r), w. On a vehicle, a 
lid or protecting cover over a step, it is usually 
BO fltteu that the opening of the door moves the cover to 
one side and uncovers the step, or causes it, by a hinge or 
other device, to turn back out of the way. 
step-cut (step'kut), n. Same as trap-cut (which 
seo, under cut), 

Stepdame (step 'dam), n. [Formerly also step- 
dam; < sttp- 4- dame.} A stepmother. 

PliryxuB . . . with his sister Helle fled from their cruell 
stepdam Ino. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 841. 

step-dance (step'dAus), n. A dance marked by 
or^inality, variety, or difficulty in the steps ; 
a dance in which the steps are more important 
than the figure, as a hornpipe or a clog-dance : 
usually a pas seul. 

Orth’ris began rowlin’ his eves an’ crackin’ his Angers 
an’ dancin’ a step dame for to {mpreas the Headman. 

Budyard Kipling, The Taking of Lungtungpen. 

stepdaughter (step'dA^'tAr), n, [< MPI. step- 
doughter, stepdoghter, stefidou^ter, stepdowt^, 
< AS. stedpdohior (= D. stiefdochter = MLG. 
stefdochter =s MHG. stiuftoditer, Q. stieftochter 
=s Icel. stjupdottir = Bw. styfdotter = Dan. atif- 
datter), < siedp-, sti‘p-, + dohtor, daughter: see 
stej)- and daughter,} A daughter of one’s hus- 
band or wife by a former marriage. 

After hir com the stepdoughter of Cleodalis, that hight 
also Gonnore. Merlin (E. E. T. B.), iii. 468. 

stepef, a, A Middle English form of steeps, 
stepfather (step'f a''TH6r), n, [< M E. stejtfader, 
stepfadyr, corruptly stifadre, < AS. steopfseder 
(= OFries. stiapfeder, stiepfader = D. stiefvader 
= MLG. stefvndere = OHG. stiuffater, stioffater, 
MHG. G. stiefvater = Icel. stjupfadir = Sw. styf- 
fader = Dan. sliffader), < stedp-, step-, + fmder, 
father : see sUp- and father.} A man who is 
the husband of one’s mother, but is not one’s 
father. 

I Bchel the telle altogadre, 

Beten Ichaue me stifadre. 

Beves qjf Hamtoun, 1. 464. 

“He was delighted at his mother’s maiTiage. ” “ Odd, for 
he knew already what a idejdather was.’’ 

Jean Ingdow, Off tlie Skelligs, xvii. 

step-fault (^step'fAlt), n. One of a series of 
small, nearly parallel faults by which strata 
have been dislocated so as to occupy a position 
resembling a series of steps or stairs, 
step-jpage (step'gaj), «. A gage, arranged in 
the form of steps, for testing and correcting 
fixed caliper-gages, etc. Seo cut under gage^. 
step-grate (step'grat), n, ffrate^, 
Stephane (stef'a-ne), n, ,[< Gr. the 

brim of a helmet*, a stephane (see def.), crown. 
Cf. a wreath, garland, crown: see 

Stephanos.} In Gr. archaeol., a head-dress or 
ornament consisting of a band or coronet typi- 
cally high in the middle, over the brow, and 
diminishing toward either side of the head. It 
is characteristic of the goddess Hera, though often repre- 
sented as worn by other goddesses, as well as by mortals, 
and is frequently ornamented with an anthemlon, as in 
the example figured on the following page. 

Stepbanial (ste-fa'ni-al), a. [< stephanion 4- 
-af.} Of or pertaining to the stephanion: as, a 
Btephanial point. 

Stephanie (sto-fan'ik>, a. K Gr. aritpavo^, a 
wreath, crown : see Stephanos^ Same as Btepha- 
nial. 
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Hera LudovUi, wearing Stephane- 

The arch of the top of the cranium is markedly flat, giv* 
ing the Oephanio region a somewhat angular appearance. 

U. 0. Forbes, Eastern Archipel^o, p. 262. 

Btephanion (ste-fa'ni-on), w. ; pi. Htephania (-a). 
»[NL., < Gr. otMviovj dim. of cr/Aapof, a wreath : 
see stephanofi.} In craniom.f the point where 
the coronal suture crosses the temporal ridge. 
An upper stephanion and a lower are distinguished, cor- 
responding to the upper and lower temporal ridges. See 
cut under craniometry. 

Stephanite (stef'an-lt), n. [Named after Ste- 
phan, Archduke of Austria.] A native sulphid 
of silver and antimony, a mineral of iron-black 
color and metallic luster, it ci-ystalli^es in the 
orthorhombic system, and is often pseudoliexagonal 
through twinning. Also called Uack silver or brittle sil- 
ver ore. 

stephanoxne (stef'a-nom), w. [For **8tephano- 
nome, < Gr. GTt<l>avog, crown (corona), 4- vlpetv, 
take, pdfioi', law.] An instrument for measuring 
the angular dimensions of fo^-bows — for ex- 
ample, as observed at mountain observatories*. 
See the quotation. 
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were sometimes of natural leaves, as of the olive, laurel, 
oak, parsley, or pine, and sometimes of leaves of metal, 
as gold, and their award was a veiy usual distinction 
among the Greeks. In this sense very commonly ex- 
pressed by the translators as ‘crown/ as in the famous 
oration "On the Crown ” of Demosthenes, (ft) A head- 
ornament or crown akin to the stephane, from 
which it differs in that it preserves the same 
height all round, instead of diminishing toward 
the sides. See cut in preceding column. 
Stephanotis (stef-a-no’tis), w. [NL. (Thouars, 
1806), so called in allusion to the corona of five 
flattish petaloid bodies or auricles ; < Gr. ar^a- 
vaq, a crown, + ovq (wr-). ear.] 1. A genus of 
asclepiadaceous plants, of the tribe Marsdeniese, 
distinguished from Marsdenia by its large white 
salver-shaped or funnelfomi corolla. There arc 
about 14 species, of w'hich 5 arc natives of Modagtiscar, 6 
of the Malay orcliipelago and southern (*hina, ;i of CUiba, 
and 1 of Peru. T’hey are smooth shrubby twiners, often 
high- climbing, bearing opposite deep-green fleshy or 
coriaceous leaves, and beaiitifui fragrant waxy flowers in 
umbelliform cymes between the petioles. Tlie cylindri- 
cal coroUa-tube is dilated at the base and often uguin at 
the throat, and spreads into five overlapping oblique 
lobea The fruit consists of two thick horizontal follicles, 
with numerous conioso seeds. S. Jloribuiula is a favorite 
evergreen greenhouse climber, commonly known by its 
generic name stephanotis, also as waxflmver, and winie- 
times, from its native country, as Madagascar jasmim' or 
ehapUt- flower. 

2. p. c.] A plant of this genus, 
ste^ladder (step'lad'''cr), w. A ladder ha vijig 
flat steps, or treads, in place of rungs, and usu- 
ally provided with an adjustable supporting 
frame. 

stepmother (8tep'muTn'''cr), w. f< ME. sUp- 
modcr, sUpmodifr, < AH. ttteopwodor (= OFries. 
stiemnoder = D. sHcfmonier = MLci. Hiefmodvr 
= OHG. stiufmuotet', MHG. stwfmuoter.^ 0. fdiff- 
mutter = Icel. stjupmodhir = Bw. sfyfmoder = 
Dan. stifmoder), < stedp-, stepr, + mddor, mo- 
ther.] 1. A woman who is the wife of one^s 
father, but is not one’s mother. 

No, be assured you shall not find mo, daughter, 

After the slaiulor of most stepmothers, 

Evil-eyed unto yon. Shak., (’ymbeline, i. 1. 71. 

2. A horny filament shooting up by the side of 
the nail. Uallitcell. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. Tlio 
, pansy. Britten and Holland, Eng. Plant Ntimes. 

[Prov. Eng.]— stepmothePB blessing, a hangnail. 
Ualliwdl. [Pi'ov. Eng.] 


Bterooramia 


^.—stepped gable, gage, gearing. See 
Stepped pyramid, a mrm of pyramid of 
faces, instead: of continuing in one slope from bi 


See the nouns, 
which the 
iope from base to apex, 





stepmotherly (st^^muTH'^^r-U), a. f< step- 

. . . , i , i. ^ .1 mother 4- -7^1,] Pertaining to or befitting a 

instrument.namedast^p/ianomf, consists of a grad* ^ i, « 

jar, at one end of which the eye is placed, and in stemnother, hence, figuratively, harsh or neg- 
dldesa cross-bar canning certain projectiona With lectful: in allusion to the behavior popularly 

attributed to stepmothers, 
step-parent (step'par^ent), w. A stepfather or 
stepmother. 

steppe (step), w. [= P. I). G, Dan. .steppe =: Sw. 
Stepp, < Russ, stepi, a waste, heath, steppe. ) 
A more or less level tract devoid of trees : a 


This instrument, named a 
uated bar, 
which s] 

its aid faint objects, for which a sextant would be useless, 
may be measured to within minutes. 

PhU. Mag., 6th ser., XXIX. 464. 

Stephanophorus (stef-a-nof'o-rus), n, [NL. 
(Strietdand, 1841), < Gr, < oTt(pavo(j, 

crown, + fpfpnv = E. ftcarl.] 1. In ornith., a 
pic Nc ‘ ' 


monotypic Neotropical genus of tanagers, hav- 
ing a short,, turgid, almost pyrrhidine bill. 
8. Uucocephalus is bluisli black, with the lesser wing- 
coverts blue, the vertical crest crimson, the hindliead 



Stfphanopkorus leucocephalHs. 

silky-white, the forehead, lores, and chin black. The 
length is seven inches. The bird is confined to southern 
Brasil, Paraguay, Uruguay, and northern parts of the 
Argentine Kepublic. 

2. In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects. 
Ch^evrolat, 1873. 

Stephanos (stef'a-nos). n. ; 
pi. Hiephanoi (-noD. [< Gr. 

(TTi<iKivog, a wreatn, crown, 

< Gtk^uv, put around, en- 
circle, wreathe, crown. Of. 
stemma."] In Or. archseol.: 

(a) A wreath awarded as 
a prize to the victor in a 
public contest, or as a _ 

token of honor, especially Stephanie (#). 

in recognition of some pfHcra on silver 

pubUos^Oe. Suohwmttu 8UUrofEU.,5»c.n.un, 



name given to certain parts of European ami 
Asiatic Russia, of which the most characteris- 
tic feature is the absence of forests. I'he word 
steppe was introduced into the sciontifle literature of west- 
ern Europe by Humboldt, in whose "Anslchten dvi Nn- 
tur ” a work widely circulated, and translated into all the 
most important European languages — there is a chapter 
entitled "Steppen und WUston” {Step^tes and Deserts). 
The steppe region in Europe begins on the borders of Hol- 
land, and extends through northern Germany- where such 
lands are called Heiden (heaths)— into liussia in Eu- 
rope, and beyond the Ural Mountains almost to the I’acitlc 
Ocean, for a distance of about 4.6(H) miles. Although the 
stepp^ are in general chnnictcrized by the lack of an 
arboreal and the presence of a grassy vegetation, and by 
a pretty uniformly level surface, th(jro are many breaks in 
this botanical and tojiographlcal monotony, in the form of 
forests extending along the streams, large patches of dense 
« and sometimes tall shrubbciy, lakes (both fresh and sa- 
line), rolling hills, ridges, barren sands, and patches cov- 
erea with saline efflorescence. The general character of 
the region is pastoral, and the population (especially of 
the Asiatic 8t<ipi>eB) nomadic. ; hut all this has been to a 
considerable extent interfered with by the spread of lius- 
sian civilization and the domination of Russian anthority. 
The Russian and Mi1>crian steppes pass southward into the 
deserts of central Asia, and northward into the tundra re- 
gion of the extreme north. Humboldt, in the work named 
above, occasionally uses the terra steppe in describing the 
pampas and llanos of South America, and the plains, prai- 
ries, and barrens of the northern division of the New 
World, and his example has been followed to a certain ex- 
tent by other physical geographers writing in regard to 
America; but the word steppe is nowhere in popular use 
except as to phices where Russian is the dominating lan- 
guage. 

Some of the Asiatic Steppes are grassy plains ; others 
are covered with succulent, evergreen, articulated soda- 
plants : many glisten from a distance with flakes of exuded 
salt which cover the clayey soil, not unlike in appearance 
to fresh fallen snow. 

Uumbddt, Aspects of Nature (trans.). 


Steppd murrain, rinderpest, 
stepped (sti^pt), a. [< step 4- -cr72.] 1. Fonnod 
in or forminj? a stop or a series of steps. — 2. 
Supported, as a vertical shaft, by a sttq), ste])- 
likeTbearing, or shoe.— stepped cone. Samoascoyw- 


Stcppe«l Pyramid, S.ikkar.ih, L^vpt 

are formed in a more or less even scries of enormous steps. 
Sumo of the oldest of tlio Egyptian pyramids present tnis 
form. 

stepper (step'^^r), n. [< step + -f pi.] One who 
or tnat which steps (with a certain gait or car- 
riage expressed or implied) ; si)e(;ifinilly, a fast 
horse: often in composition: as, a liigh-.v/cppcr; 
that horse is a good stepper. 

The mare 's a siepper, and Phil King knows how to han- 
dle the ribbons. The Century, XXXVIII. 377. 

stepping (stepping), w. 1. (Vdlectively, the 
steps of a joint in which the parts at their junc- 
tion form a scries of reentrant angles, thus re- 
sembling a flight of steps, as in the fitting of 
the doors to the front frames of safes. — 2. Col- 
h'ctively, a series of step-like bearings, as the 
hearings for the spindles of a spiiiniug-frarae 
or spooling-machine, or of a ball-winding ma- 
chine. 

stepping-point (step'ing-point), 71. Same as 

hearding, 1. 

stepping-stone (step'ing-ston), n, 1. A raised 
stone in a stream or in a swampy place designed 
to save the feet in walking. — 2. A horse-block. 
IBdliweU. [I *rov. Eng. ] ~ 3. An aid or means 

by which an end may be accomplished or an 
object gained; an assistance to progress, 
stepsister (stc*p'si8'''ter), 71. [< ME. stepsystyr 

(= D. stiefzu.Hier = MHG. G. stiefschwester '= 
Sw. Htyfsyster = Dan. stifsostcr)*, <. step- 4- sis- 
ter.’] One’s stepfather’s or stepmothers daugh- 
ter by a former marriage, 
stepson (step'sun), 7t. [< ME. stepsonc.stcpsune, 
< AS. .stedpsnnu (=: D. sfiefzoon = MLG. stefso7w 
= OHG. stinfsun, MUG. stiefsiin, G. stiefsohn = 
Icel. s{ju]hson = Sw. styfson = Dan. stij8dn),<. 
.s7cd/>-, step-, 4* sunu, son.] A son of one’s hus- 
band or wife by a former marriage, 
step-stone (step'stOn), n. Hamo as stepplng- 
stime. [Rare.] 

step-vein (step' van), w. In minbig, a vein fill- 
ing a fissure, consisting alternately of flats, or 
horizontal, and steeply inclined or vertical 
parts, resembling in form a flight of steps. 
-Ster. [< ME. -sUr, -stre, -estre, -esterr, < AS. 
-estre, used fern, of -ere, as in webheMre, a female 
weaver (E. leehsier), fithetstre, a female fiddlei’, 
n'itege,^trc, a female prophet, etc.; r=D. -ster, as 
in spinster, a female spinner (= E. spinster), 
etc., = lAj.-stcr, hh in poetaster (see -a.ster, poet- 
a.Htcr, criticaster, eta.), also in oleaster ; < Indo- 
Eur. -as- 4- -tar,\ A temiination denoting occu- 
pation, as in maltster, ga7nester, sjnnster, song- 
ster, etc. In the earliest times, and up to aUmi tlie end 
of the thirteenth century, it was generally the sign of the 
feminine gender, corresponding to the inasi'uliiu! -ere or 
-er. In the fourteenth century it hegun to give pltn-e ns a 
feminine termination to the Norman -css, willi which it 
was later often cximbined, as in seamshrus, sempstress, song- 
^ress, or, If it survived, ^vas iiscil chiefly us inasi’Uline, und 
took on new meanings of contempt or liejireciation, as in 
trickster, gamester, jmnster etc ,t)i indicated siiniile agency 
or existence, as in deemster, doom ster, huckster, tapster, team- 
ster, upholster, roadster, youngster, etc. Home of the older 
nouns with this siiflix suivivi* as surnames, us Baxter, 
Webster, SangsU-r, Dempster, etc. 

ster. An Hbbr(‘\ iatioi) of .sterling'^. 

Steraclet, W. [Fi«rly mod. E., also sterrarle, 
sterakel; < ME. sivraetc; origin obscure.] A 
strange thing, sight, or performance ; a prank. 

Whan thou art sett upon the pynmicle, 

Thou xalt ther picyn aqwcynt steracle. 

Or eJJys shewe a grett nieracle, 

Tliysself Itroni hurte thon save. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 2()S. (HailiweU.) 

Stercobilin ('ster'ko-bil-in), n. ( < L. .sPrens 
(stcrcor-), dung, 4-’ Itilis, bile, 4- -o/2.] The 
1 ) 1 * 0 wn coloring matter of the feces, 
Stercoraceous (Ht^r-k(~)-ra'shiiiH), a. [< L. strr- 
eus(-<a'-), dung, 4- -aecons.] 1. Pt^rlaiiiing to, 
composetl of, or in any way resembling dung, 
onliire, or feces; excrementitioiis; fecal. — 2, 
In entom., frequenting or fctMliiig on dung, as 
many beetles, flies, etc,.... Stercoraceous vomit- 
ing. in pattui., vomiting of fecal matter. 

SterCOrSBinia, W. Bee stcrcoramia. 



Ewnotwd 

stercoral (st^r'kp-ral), a. and n. [< L. stercua 
(-or-), dung, + -al] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
foeos ; stercoraceouB. 

Il.t Dung; excrement. 

Stercoranism ( 8 t 6 r'k 9 -ran-izm), w. [< St4}r- 
coran4iit + In eccles, histy the doctrine 

or belief of the Stercoranists. Also Stercorian- 
isniy Stcrcorarianism. 

Stercoranist (st^r'ko-ran-ist), w. [= F. ster- 
cormmtcyi ML. StercorahiatsBy < L. stercus (-or-), 
dung.] A name applied by opponents to vari- 
ous persons in the church who were said to hold 
a grossly materialistic conception of the Lord’s 
Simper. They wore alleged to believe that the Lord's 
body was, like other food consumed, digested and evaou* 
ated. U'he word was first used by Cardinal Humbert in 
1054. Also Steroorianiit, Steroorarian. 

stercorareous (st^r-kO-ra're-us), a. Same as 
ateraoraceous, 

Btercorarian (st6r-k5-ra'ri-an), n. [< L. ater- 
corarimy pertaining to dung (< atermia (-or-), 
dung), + -ow.] Same as Stercoraniat 
Stdreorarianism (ster-ko-ra'ri-an-izm), n. [< 
Stercorarian -4r -ww/.] Same as Sterwranifnn. 
SterCOrariinSB (ster-ko-ra-ri-l 'ne ), w. pL [N L. , 

< Stercftrarius + The dungdiunters, a 

subfamily of Larufapy typified by the genus Ster- 
corariwi : same as Lcstridinie, ' See outs under 
ahua and Stercorariiis. 

StercorariUB (st^r-ko-ra'ri-ns), w. [NL. (Bris- 
son, 17()0),< L. atercdrarinsy pertaining to dung: ■ 
see 5<croora/7/.] The dung-hunters, skuas, or 
jftgers, a genus of LarUlsBy typical of the sub- 
family Stereorarhnw, Also called Lestm. The 
name is used (a) for all the species of the subfamily ; (6) 
for the larger species, us S. alnia, the smaller being called 
Lestris (see cut under skua)', (c) for the smaller species, S. 


5934 

named, < atercua (atereor»)y excrement.] 1. A 
genus of plants, type of the order Stereuliacese 
and of the tribe SterouUesB. it is charaoterised by a 
stamen-column usually with fifteen anthers crowded with- 
out regular order, a five-celled ovary with two or more 



fuvff-)y a worm.] The parenoliTmatous en<)b* 
parasitic worms, having no intestinal canal. 
They formed one of two main divisiona, the other being 
CcBMtMfUha, into which the XhrUozoa were divided by 
Owen in 1848, oorreaponditig tothoparenohymatoua intes- 
tinsl worms or verainUttinaux paranohyvMoam of Cuvier. 
They are auch aa the oeatoid and trematold worm^, or tapea 
and flukea. 

sterelminthic (ster-el-min'thik), a, [< StereU 
mintha + -tc.] Of or pertaining to the StereU 
mintha, 

sterelminthoUB (ster-el-min'thus), a. Bame as 
aterelminihic, 

stereo- (ster'e-d, also, especially in trade use, 
ste'ro-o). An element of Greek origin, mean- 
ing ‘ solid,’ 

stereo (ster'e-6), w. and a. [Short for stereo- 
type,'] Same as stereotype: as, a stereo plate; 
stereo apparatus. 

Btereobave (ster'e-o-bat), n, [= F. st^MatOy 
< Gr. errepei^y solid, 
firm, + /3ardf, verbal 
adj. of paivetVy go, 
stop : see haae‘^.] In 
arcii.y the substruc- 
ture, foundation, or 
solid platform upon 
which a building is 
erected, in columnar 




Stereobiite of the Parthenon, cast front (illustmtinff the convex 
curvature of the best Creek I Jane temple-foundations). 


Parasitic jage*" (.!^ti>rcornrtuK parasttiem). 

pomatorhmva, S. paraHticus, and others, the larger being 
called Buphagm or MegaleMris. 


a substitute for them. S. Carthaginenaia (S. Chieka), 
nanama, yields seeds eaten as nuts in Brazil 
and northward ; it is a handsome tree with yellowish pur- 
ple-spotted flowers. S, /aetida (see atavewooa) is the source 
of some native remedies in Java. iS^ cUata has been called 


fida, the calool of eastern and northern Australfu, pro- 
Btercorary (st6r'ko-ra-ri), a. and w. [< L. ater- clusters of brilUant scarlet fruits, each witli ten or 

corariusy pertaining to dung (ML. iieut. *ster- 
oorarifm.n place for dung), < atercua {atercor-), 
dung.] I. a. Pertaining or relating to dung or 
manure; consisting of dung. 1). G, Miteltelly 
Wet Days, n. 17. 

n. n . ; pi. aiereorariea (-riz). A place, prop- 
erly secured from the weather, for containing 
dung. 

Btercorate (st^?r'ko--at), v. t.; prot. and jip. 
atereoratedy ppr. atercoraiiny. [< L, stcreoratusy 
pp. of atereorare, dung, manure, < atercua (-or-), 
dung.] To manure or dung. Scotty Pirate, iv. 

Btercoratet (st^r'ko-rat), w. [< stercoratCy r.j 
Dung; excrement. Imp, JHet, 

Btercorationt (st^r-ko-ra'shon)^ V 


Flowering Branch o{ Sifrcultit platamfolia. 
a, a male flower : b, Uic same before unthesis ; c, the stamens ; 
d, the fruit. 

ovules in each cell, and a fruit of distinct spreading dehis- 
cent carpels. There are about 85 species, natives of warm 
climates, especially of tropical Asia. They are most com- 
monly large trees, with simple feather- veined leaves, and 
unisexual flowers in drooping panicles, with a colored bell- 
shaped calyx, ami a fruit of five radiating woody foUicles , ,, ,, . ..... 

opening on the upper edge ; but none of these characters is buildings it includes the atylo^te, which is the uppermost 
universal. Their inner bark is composed of a tough fiber *tep or platform of the foundation uptin which the columns 
whichisnotaifectedby moisture, and is in many species a ^ ^ 

valuable material for cordage, mats, bags, paper, or tow for BteieODatlC (ster''e-o-bat ik), a, [< atercohate 
upholstering. Their seeds are filled with an oil which may -+* -ic.] Of, portainiiig to, or resembling a ster- 

; of t ho eliaraotcr of a storeobate. JSn- 
i hey are mucilaginous, and often exude an abundance of ww/ TT AOft 

gum resembling gum tragacanth, swelling into a jelly in v / I 

cold water without dissolving. and perhaps other BterOODlastUla (Hter''e-o-blas tu-lii), u,; pl.«f(3r- 

species, furnish a share of the Indian tragacanth, or kiiteera eoblastulr, (-le). [NL.! < Gr. crtpvov. solid, 4- 

gum; iS'.T’rcii/acanf/ia of western Africa yields the African /Wmrrfir » irorin 1 A HoliH hlnafnln • n hlnaHiln 
or Senegal tragacanth. -S.ocei^oliaof How South Wales, a » p™;J ^ SOlia DlastUla , a Dlastula 

large tree sumetiincs 80 feet high and 8 feet In girth, with whndl tbeio is no cavity. »/. .4. Nyder, 
large lobed leaves and racemes of showy rod flowers, is Btoreocliroilie (stor'e-o-kroin), n, [< Gr. on- 
known as Jlame-tree, and also as lacebark from its beautiful ppor, solid, 4 xpiouay color. 1 A stereochroniic 
lace-like inner bark, which becomes 2 inches thick and is picture. See atereoehromy, 

, • - . ... _ > Htereo- 

stereo- 

chromy; produced by strercochromy Stereo- 

cliroxnlc process, the method of painting by stereo- 
chrorny. 

Btereochromy (ster'e-p-kro-rai), w. [< Gr. ore- 
prdf, solid, 4 color.] A method of paint- 

ing in which watiu'-glass soiwes as the connect- 
ing medium between th(» color and its substra- 
tum. 


valued for many uses A the Victorian bottle- i • . / . - i ''-/ .. v rv- .. 

tree, or cuiTijung, is a stout tree with coarser fiber: for BtOrsOClirOllllC (ster e-o-kro mik), tt. [\ at€ 
the similar iS'.n/peirfm, see and for see chrom-y 4 -ic,] Or or pertaining to ste 

oadeU. S. luruia, the c^camore of New South Wales, also ' ’ . 


yields a fiber, there made into fancy articles. S. guadri- 

itralfo, 

, with tt.. w. 

eleven black seeds resembling filberts in taste, and eaten 
as a substitute for them. S. Carthagin^i^^ 
tire chicha or panama, yields seeds eaten 


w* a«««vtv au trovia* tans (JIUICU m \ ■ m 

BuddJM'9 cocoanut; S. platanifolia of «lapan and China, St6r60*ClUlXipS (ster e-o-klumpR), n. pl. [< 


a^tan'a paraanl. See nmhoe and caaamim^a. 

2. In entom.y a genus of coleopterous insects. 

LaportCy 1835. 

StercUliaceSB (st^r-ku-li-a'se-e), n. pi, [NIj. 

(Ventenat, 1799), < StercuU'a 4 -acesp,] An 
order of polypetalons plants, of the cohort plate secure in the process of printing. 
MalvaleSy mtermediate between the two orders Btereo-electric (ster'e-6-e-lek'trik), a, 
if(iZvacc«? and resembling the former ' 

in its variety of habit and foliage and its fre- 
quently monadelphous stamens, and the latter 
in its two-celled anthers, it includes about 730 


reo 4 clumj}.] Sectional blocks of type-metal 
or wood, usually three fourths of an inch high, 
made of different sizes so that they can ho com- 
bined to fit and uphold any size of stereotype 
plate. When clamps are added, they keep the 

“ ■ ■ [Eng.] 

[< Gr. 


[< L. ster- 

coratio{n-)y a dunging or manuring, < stereorarcy 

>p. atereoratusy dung, manure, < atercua (-or-), species, belonging to 49 genera, classed in 8 tribes, natives Btereoffaatnilafster'e-G-tras'trS-liL) w • nl ater- 
uugj ,TLo act of manuring with dung. EvZ [NL.; TaXpr’l ' ' 


To Mr. Wottou. . x 

8tercoremia,Btercor8Binia(6t6r-k5-re'mi-fi,),7f. SteTCUliaceoUS (st^r-lm-li-a shms), a. Of or 
[NL. 8tercm'mniay< L. atercua (-or-)*, dung,4^ Gr. pertaining to the plant-order Stercxihaeew, 
aipoy blood.] Contamination of the blood from sterculiad (8t6r-ku n, A plant of the 

retained feces • order StercuUacem, Lmdley, 

Stercorianism; Stercorianlst (sto-ko'ri-nn- 


oTpptd^y solid, 4 E. electric.] Noting the electric 
current which ensues when two solids, especial- 
ly two metals, as bismuth and antimony, are 
brought together at different temperatures. 


the type. !phey are natives mostly of tropical 
Africa, extending into Australia and Java. Bee SterciUia. 


izm, -ist). Same as Stercoranianiy Stercoramat. 

BtercoricoloUB (stt^r-ko-rik'o-lus), a. [< L. ater- 
cua (-or-), dung, 4 eolircy inliabit.] Inhabiting 
excrement; dwelling in dung. JUncyc, Brit., 

XEX. 842. 

Stercorist (8t6r'ko-riHt), w. [< L. ateixua (-or-), 

dung, 4 -wf.] A Stercoranist. 

[< L. (-or-), stored. A Middle En^ish form of 8f<*erl,8focr2, 

dung, 4 -tte^,] A hydrous phosphate of am- gtoor*^ 

west coBBt of Africa. cubic; prob. < ■/ sUi as in larivai, stand.] A 

III. 246. 

Sterculia (st^r-ku'li-k), n. 


, , .. , . . onpFocy solid, 

Nil. gcatrula, q. v.] A solid gastnila; a form 
of gastrula in which no cleavage-cavity is de- 
veloped. J, A, Ityder. 

StereognathllB (ster-e-og'na-thus), n, [NL. 
(Charles worth, 1854), < Or. orepedf, solid, 4 yvd- 
Ooi'y jaw, j A genus of fossil mammals of prob- 
lematical character from the Lower Ofilite of 
Oxfordshire, England, later identified with Mi- 
eroleatea. The original fossil was named S. 
noHUcua, 


de Can dol le, 1 824), K Sterculia 4 -e«, J A tribe of 
plants, of the order Sterculiacem, it is character- 
ued by unisexual or polygamous flowers without petals, 
commonly with a colored calyx, and flve to fifteen anthers 
adnaie at the summit of a long or short column of united 

fllaments,audolthorcrowdedor arranged In a definite se- at.ArAnffrsi.ni rstoT'A.n.^rrnTn^ n fir nrenpAt 
riesorarlng. It includes 8 genera, of which iStercwfia is e-o-gramj, w. 1 ^ Itr. ffrepeOf, 

- * ‘ il Asia and + ypdppay a writing, < >pd0«v. wn 


Mir, for Maga,, 

, [NL. (LinnaBus, — „ 

1753), so called from the fetid flowers or fruit Sterelminthat (ster-el-min'thft), n.pl. [NL 
of certain species; < L. Sterculiusy a deity so irreg. < Gr. orepedr, stiff, hard, solid, 4 


, .write; see 

gram^,] A diagram or picture which repre- 
sents objects in such a way as to give the im- 
pression of relief or solidity; specifically, a 
double photographic picture or a pair of pic- 
tures mounted together for the stereoscope; a 

- stereoscopic picture. 

emial to 35.31 cubic feet. The word aUre is but SterBOgraph (ster'e-o-^f), rt. [< Gr. arepedc, 
little used, excppt with reference to oordwood, cubic meter solid, 4 ypd^eiVy write.] Same as atereogram, 
being the expression in universal use for the soUd unit, stereograpmc (ster^e-o-graf'ik), a, [= P. atS- 

ic.j 


tte ; as atereograph-y 4 -4c. J Show- 
ing the whole of a sphere on the whole of an 



ftmofrftplite 

inflnite plane, while preeereing the angles. — 
8teMOfsip{do Biapipnueot^ Seepr^^fon. 
stereograjtuucal(ster^$<^graf'i-k^l^ [ister- 
eogrofphic + -a2.1 Same as stereoaraphic. 
atereographically ( 8 ter^f- 9 -mf^i-kal-i), adv. 
In a stereographic manner; by delineation on 
a plane. 

stereo^l^hy (ster-S-og'rarfih w. [ss P. sUr^o- 
graphte^ C Gr. arepedgy solia, 4- -ypa^la, < yp&^tiVy 
write.] The art of delineating the forms of 
solid bodies on a plane ; a branch of solid ge- 
ometry which demonstrates the properties and 
shows the construction of all solids which are 
regularly defined. 

Btereolepis (ster-e-ol'e-pis), w. [NL. (Ayres, 
1^9), < Gr. (jTBped^y solid, + a scale.] 1. 
A genus of serranoid fishes of enormous size in 
comparison with related forms, s. gigaa, the jew- 
flab or bUok aeapbass of the Cf4iforiiian coast, reaches a 



Jew'fish {SUre0tepis jri/Bos), 


length of 5 feet. It Is brownish* or greenish-black with 
large black blotches, most evident in the young. 

2. [/. c.] A fish of this genus. 

Stereome (stor'o-om), n, [< Gr. (rrep^opay a solid 
body, < arepedg,' solia.] In hot, a name pro- 
posed by Schwendener for those elements 
which impart strength to a fibrovasoular bun- 
dle. Compare mestomc. 

Stereometer (ster-e-orn'e-to), n. [< Gr. (TTEpedg, 
solid, + perpovy a measure.] 1. An instru- 
ment for measuring the solid capacity of a ves- 
sel. — 2. An instrument for determining the 
specific gravity of liquids, porous bodies, etc. 

stereometric (ster^e-o-met'rik), a. [< stere- 
ometr-y 4- -ic.] Pertaining to or performed 
by stereometry — stereometric function. See func- 
tion. 

stereometrical (ster^e-o-met'ri-kal), a. [< 
stereometric + -at'] Hame as stereometric. 

stereometrically(8ter^e-o-mct'ri-kal-i), a. By 
or with reference to stereometry. 

stereomet^ (ster-e-om'e-tri), w. [= P. sU 'e- 
om^triCy < Gr. arepehgy solid, cubic, + -prTpUiy < 
phpovy measure.] 1. The art of measuring 
volumes. — 2. The metrical geometry of solids. 
— 3. The art or process of determining the spe- 
cific gravity of liquids, porous bodies, powders, 
etc. 

stereo-mold (ster'e-o-mold), w. [< stereo + 
mold^.] A mold used in stereotyping. 

stereomonoscope (ster''e-o-mon'b-skop), n. [< 
Gr. (TTFpedgy solid, + fidvogy single, alone, + 
(TKOKdVy view.] An instrument with two lenses 
for exhibiting on a screen of ground glass a 
single picture so as to give it all the effect of 
solidity. 

Stereoneural(Btor^e-o-nu'ral), a. [<Gr. artpedgy 
solid, 4- vevpovy a nerve.] Having the nervous 
center, if any, solid. 

stereoplasm (ster' e-o-plazm l, n. [< NL . stereo- 
plasmUy < Gr. arept 'dg'y solid, + irMapay anything 
molded or formed: see plasm.] 1. In corals, a 
delicate ondothecal structure occupying differ- 
ent positions in the corallite, often forming ver- 
tical processes in the interseptal loculi or encir- 
cling septa, or acting as true endothoca. This sub- 
stance, which coniiecte septa (environing their free edges 
in some paleozoic corals), atretches acroaa intoraeptal lo- 
culi irregularly, and aometimea fllla up the lower part of 
the inaide of the corallum, conatituting a aolid maaa there. 
It ia to be diatinguiahed from the true cndotheca. 

2. In hot.y saine as stereoplasma. 

stereoplasma (ster^e-o-plas'mH.), n. [NL.: see 
stereoplasm.] 1. Same a8/?<6rcoj>^UA#m, 1. Lind^ 
Strom. — 2. In hot.y a term proposed by Naegeli 
for the solid part of protoplasm. Compare hy- 
groplasma. 

Stereoplasmic (ster^e-p-plaz'mik), a. [< stereo- 
plasm 4“ -<c.] Of the nature of or formed by 
stereoplasm; consisting of that substance. 

Stereopticon (ster-e-op^ti-kon), n. [< Gr. are- 
pe^C, solid, 4- oTrnKogy pertaining to seeing or 
sight : see optic.] An improved form of magic 
lantern, consisting essentially of two oomi>lete 
lanterns matched and connected. The object of 
the reduplication ia to permit the picturoa ahown to paaa 
from one to the next by a aort of aiaaolving effect which 
is leoured by alternate uae of the two lenaea, and at the 
ame time to avoid the delay or the unpleaaant alidlng of 
the pioturei acroaa the field in view of the audience, but 
imp^eotly avoidable when the simple magic lantern ia 
uaed. The two lautema may be either superposed or 



rte r e o typer 

stereotomic (ster^e-o-tom'ik), a. [< stereot- 
om-y 4- -ic.J Pertaining to or performed by 
stereotomy. 

Stereotomical (ster^^e-o-tomM-kal), a. [< stereo- 
tomic 4- -at] Same as stereotomic. 
stereotomy (ster-o-ot'o-mi), n. [= F. stMoto- 
miCy < Gr, areptogy solid, 4“ -roptu, < ripvuvy ra- 
peiVy cut.] Tlie science or art of cutting solids 
into certain figures or sections, 
stereotrope (ster'e-o-trop), 71 . [< Gr. orepedgy 

solid, 4* rpoTT//, a turning, < rptmiVy turn.] An 
instrument by which an ob,j(*ct is perceived as 
if in motion and with an appearance of solidity 
or relief as in nature, it consists of a aeries of stereo- 
Bcoplc pictures, generally eight, of an object in the suc- 
cessive poaitiona it assumes in completing any motion, 
affixed to an octagonal drum revolving under an ordinary 
lenticular atereoscope, and viewed through a solid cylin- 

whi( 


Double-tier Stereopticon. 

A, A', tubei containing ol^ectivcs; B, B', covers for condensers: 

C, U, collapsible-bellows fronts of the lantern!., which arc mounted one 
above the other and hinged tt^ethcr at the rear standards (as sliown 
at D) to provide for the elevattun or depresbioti necess.iry in bring the 
views on the screen into exact superposition ; E, E', Iimc-light Ikixcs, 

oneof the Ilme-cylinders F and oxyhydrogcii jets O iKjing shown in , . , . , - ^ ^ ^ 

the upper box. a part of which is removed, H.oxygtnVdder; I, StereOtyPO (stcr C-O-tlp), II. aild rt. [= F. 
hydrogen-holder ; J, J', flexible tubes for separately conveying these / Cl-n Ji. 

gases to the burners and mixing them only .iS they are needed to sup' StertOtypCy \ ixr. (TTtptOi^y liXCU., *T TCTTOf, tmpTCS- 

..... , . . sion, type: see type.] I. n. 1. The duplicate, 

in one piece of* type-metal, of the face of a 
collection of types composed for printing. Three 
proceasea are used, (a) The plaster process, iii which 
a mold taken from the composed types in fluid plaster 
of Taria is baked until dry, and is then submerged in 
melted type-metal. The cast taken in this mold, when 


ply light; L, set-screw for elevation or depresstun; M, milled heads 
of shaft operating gear for extending or shortening the lens-tnlH s A. 
A' in aiBustment or the focus : N, openings for insertion ut slides, with 
inclined bottoms for insuring exact position. 

placed aide by aide. Homo forms of stereopticon are 
made with throe lanterns. 

stereoscope (stcr'o-o-skop), p. [= F. sUr6osc(ip(\ 
< Gr. arepedgy solid, 4- monewy view.] An optical 
instrument illustrating tlio phenomena of binoc- 
ular vision, and servingto produce from two u ea r- 
ly similar pictures of an object the effect of a sin - 
gle picture with the appearance of relief and so- 
lidity belonging to ordinary vision . it depends upon 
the fact that in ordinary vision, while the respective images 
of an object formed upon the retinas of the two eyes differ 
slightly because of the divci^e.nce of the rays from each 
point of the object, yet the effect ui>on the brain is that of 
a single object seen in perspective relief which the monno- 
ular image lacks. The slide of the stereoscope shows 
two pictures side by side taken under a small diff erenco of 
angular view, each eye looking upon one picture only ; 
thus, as in ordinary vision, two images are conveyed to the 
brain which unite into one, exliibiting the objects repre- 
aented under a high degree of relief. A retlecting form 
of stereoscope was invented by Sir Clmrloa Wheatstone in 
1838. Subsequently Sir David Brewster invented the len- 
ticular or refracting stereoscope, baaed on the refractive 
properties of aemi-douhle-convcx lenses. This is the one 
now in general uae. There are many forma of it, one of 
which is ahown in the figure. The action is illustrated by 


dcr pierced in its entire length by two apertures, which 
makes four revolutlona for one of the picture-drum. The 
observer thus sees the object constantly in one jdace, but 
v^th ita^arts apparently in motion and in solid and natu- 

Stereotype (ster 'e-o -tip), h. and a. [= F. 
stMotypCy < Gr. ortpidgy nxed, 4* rvirog, impres- 


cooled, is shaved to proper thickness, making the stereo- 
type plate, (h) I’he clay process, in which the mold, 
taken by a press on a prepared surface of stiff clay, is 




A, Stereotype Kotiiuliug Apparatus. B, Stereotype Plates from the 
Moltl a, fiirii.K u by which the water-jacketed mold A is uniformly 
hc.itcil The mold is .siipfiortcd on the fraim. rfaml on the rollers^/ 
the parts of the mold are held together by a clam ping-screw r/ 
the w.itcr is •.upplied to the water-jacket thnnigli the funnel In 
pouring the metal, the mold is placed in position shown in dotted 
outline 

baked until dry, and filled by pouring into it fluid metal. 
(e) 'rhe papicr-macht^ process, in which the mold is 
made by covering the typo with a preparation of paper- 
pulp and clay, which is beaten into the interstices of the 
type-surface by a stiff brush. This mold when baked by 
steam-heat is put in a casting-box, which is tilled with 
melted metal. This is the rudest but quickest process. 
Stereotypes for daily newspapers are usually made in fif- 
teen minutes. For newspaper-work the plates for rotary 
presses are molded and cast with a curved surface that 
fits them to the Impression-cylinder. The practice of ster- 
eotyping is now confined to newspapers and the cheaper 
forms of printed work. I’lutes of books, wnodcuis, and the 
finer forms of printing are now made by the electrotype pro- 
ress. (See electrotype. ) Stereotype plates were first made, 
hut imperfectly, by William Oed, at F.dinburgh, in 1726. 
'i'he idaster process, which was the first to become popu- 
lar, was invented by Wildon and Lord Stanhope in 1810. 
2. Loosely, an eleetrotypo. — 3. The art of 
making plates of fixed metallic types ; the pro- 
cess of producing printed work by means of 
such plates. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to stereotype, or fiior- 
eotyping, or stereotyjie printing: as, stereotype 
work; plates. 

stereotype (ster'e-o-tlp), ?\ ; prot. and pp. 

stereotyped y ppr. stereotyping, j < sterf otypoy n.] 
1. To cast a stereotype ])la1 o from : as, to stereo- 
type a page or a form. — 2. 'IV) ])repan* for print- 
ing bv means of stereo! yjie jda! es : as, to stereo- 
tifpe the New '1'estanu‘nt. — 3. To fix or estab- 
lish firmly or uncliangeably. 

If men cannot yet entirely (»bcy the law, . . . it does not 
follow that we ought thei efore to ^,fereotyj:te their incompe- 
tency, by specifying how much is possible to them and how 
much is not. II. Spender, Social Statics, p. 60(1. 

Stereot3rpe-block (ster' e-o- tip -blok), n. A 
block of iron or of hard wood, bound with brass, 
about three fourths of an inch high, on which 
H 8iercotyp(* plate is fixed for use. 
stereotyped (ster'e-p-tipt), p. a. 1. Made or 
printed from stereotype plates. — 2. Formed in 
. ^ - - . _ . an unchangeable manner ; fixed ; set; as, Affer- 

8KSMV“^op'i-kaI).«. 

® • *- • The eiitahlaturos show considerable progress, but the 

capitals were so stereotyped that it is evident, if any (Ireek 
or Koman artists had designed ciipitals in Ganilhara dur- 
ing the period just alluded to, we could predicate exactly 
what they would have beCn. 

J. FergvMsmi, ilist. Indian Arch., p. 178. 

stereotype-metal (ster'e-p-tip-mtd/'al), w. An 
alloy for stereotype plates; typt'-inetal. 
stereotyper (ster'e-o-ti-per),'t<. [< stereotlfpe 
The use or construction of stereo- 4- -(?rLj One who stereotypes, or who makes 

stereotype plates. 


Stereoscope 


the diagram beneath. The liglit-rays from corresponding 
points of the two pictures F and P' are refraclcd in pass- 
lug through the lenses L, L', and their directions changed 
BO that they now seem to the eyes E, F/ to diverge from a 
common point A beyond the plane of the card By spe- 
cial effort a Bkilloa observer can combine stereoscopic 
pictures into one without the use of the instrument, 
each eye being directed to one picture only and (to pro- 
duce the normal stereoscopic effect) the one on its own 
side ; the process may be facilitated by interposing a card 
screen between the pictures so that, for example, the left 
picture is entirely cut off from tlic right eye, etc. If the 
eyes are crossed so that the right eye sees the left picture 
and the left eye the right only, ana the Images combined 
by special effort, the usual 8tereo8coi)ic effect Is reversed-— 
a convex surface becomes concave, etc. A similar pseudo- 
sooplc result is obtained with the ordinary stereoscope if 
the positions of the two pictures are exchanged. 

Stfireoscopic ( ster'-'e-o-sk op ' ik) , a. [= F. sUrfo- 
scopique; as stereoscope 4- -eo.] Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling the stereoscope ; adapted to 
the stereoscope ; having the form in relief, or 
proper perspective, as of an object seen in 
the stereoscope: as, pictures ; ster- 

eoscopic views.— stereoscopic camera, diagrams, 


oscopic 4- -at] Same as stereoscoiiic. 
stereoscopically (ster^e-o-skop'i-kal-i), adr. 
By or as oy a stereoscope, 
stereoscopist (ster'e-o-sko-pist), n. [< stereo- 
scope 4* -ist. 1 One versed in the use or mann- 
faeturo of stereoscopes. 

stereoscopy (ster'e-o-sko-pi), n. (^= F. stereo- 
seopie.y < Gr. artpedgy solid, 4- -UKomay < OKonciVy 
view.] ^ 

scopes. 




stereot^ry 

stereotsrpery (tster^e-o-ti'pfer-i), n. K stereotype 
+ 1. The art or work of making stereo- 

type plates.— 2. V\,stereotyperic8 {-iz). A place 
where stereotype plates are made; a stereo- 
type foundry. 

stereotypic (ster'-'e-o-tip'ik), a» [< stereotype 
4- 4c, Ji Of or relating to stereotype or stereo- 
type plates. 

stereotyping (ster'e-o-ti-ping), v. The art, 
act, or process of making stereotypes.— paper 
process of stereotyping. See paper. 
stereotypist (ster'e-o-tl-idst), 71. [< stereo- 

type 4- 4st. ] One who'makes st(u*eof > 7 >e plates ; 
a stereotypor. 

stereotypographer (ster'-'e-o-ti-pog'ra-fer), n. 
[< siereotypograph-y 4- A stereotype- 

printer. 

Btereotypography (ster'''e-o-ti-pog'ra-fi), V, 
[< Or. arfpt'6(j^ fixed, + R. typography,^ The 
art or practice of printing from stereotype. 
Imp. Diet. 

stereotypy (ster'e-6-ti-pi ), n. [= F. .sUWiotypie ; 
as stereotype 4- The art or business of 

making stereotype plates. 

SterhydbrauliC (ster-hi-dra'lik), a, [Irreg. < Or. 
(TTtoeogy solid, 4- E. hydra nlie,^ T'ertaining to 
or having an action resembling tliat of a ster- 

hydranlie press. See the phrase Sterhydraulio 

press, a peculiar form of liydraulu; press in which pressure 
IB generated in a hydraulic cylinder by the displacement 
of a part of the contained li<|uid through the entrance into 
its mass of a rod working through a stutling-hox, a screw 
working in a packc<i nut, or in some cases a rope wound 
upon a barrel in the inclosure and pulled into it through 
a packed hole, the Himft of the winding-barrel or -drum 
also extending through a stufUng-box in the side of the 
cylinder, and iltted on the exterior with a winch or a 
driving-wheel. Of these forms that using a screw is the 
simplest and best 

Bt0ngllia(8to-rig'mii), ?/.; pl.sterigmata (-ma-ta). 
[NIj., < Gr. hrypiypajS, prop, support, < artpi^riv^ 
prop.] Ill hot.^ a stalk or support of some kind : 
a term of varying application, (a) Same* as fcost'd- 
ium. (b) The stulk-llko branch of a basidiiim which bears 
a spore, (c) The footstalk of a spore, especially of a spore 
of minute size, (d) The coll from which a spermatium is 
cut off. (ct) A ridge or fuliaceous appendage proceeding 
down the stem below the attachment of a decurreiit leaf. 

Bterigmatic (ster-ig-mat'ik), a. [< sterigma{t-) 
4* -tc.] In hot.y resembling, belonging to, or of 
tlio nature of a storigma. 

Bterilt, a. An obsolete spelling of sterile. 
Bterile (ster'il), a. [Formerly also^ftm/; < F. 
sterile = Sp. Pg. esteril = It. sterile, < L. steri- 
lis, unfruitful, barrtui; cf. Gr.anptdi;, stiff, hard, 
solid, (TTl'pKjfog, bard, unfruitful, barren.] 1. 
Unfruitful; unproductive; not fertile. 

Indeed it goes so heavily with my disposition that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me u sterile pnimon- 
tory. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. SIO. 

It is cortainc that in sterile years come suwne will 
growe to an other kindo. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 525. 

2. Barren; not rejiroducing its kind. 

She is grown sterile and barren, and her births of ani- 
mals are now very inconsiderable. 

J>r. //. More, Aiitidot>e against Atheism. 

8. In hot., of H fiowtn-, producing only stamens 
— thatis,st aminat(* or male (comparts neutral); 
of a stamen, having no anther, or a function less 
one; of an anther, without pollen ; of an ovary, 
witliout perfec't seeds; of a seed, without an em- 
bryo; of a frond, without sori. See cuts under 
Onoclea, Ophioglossum, sassafras, and smoke-tree. 
— 4. Free from living gtjrins. 

1 nt flrsl suspected that the biologically sterile tube 
might not be chemically clean. Medical News, X LI X. 400. 

6. Leading to no results; fruitless; profitless; 
useless. 

I will endeavour that the favour conferred on me rest 
not sterile. Abhf* Mann, in fSllis's-Lit. Letters, p. 481. 

6. Lacking richness of thought or expression ; 
bald; bare: as, a sterile ; sterile verst'. — 
Bterile wood a shrub or small* tree, Coprosina foelidis- 
sUna, of the liuhiace/r, found in New Zemand. It is ex- 
tremely fetid when diying, though inodorous when alive 
and growing. 

Bterilisation, sterilise, etc. See sterilization, 
etc. 

sterility (ste-ril'i-ti), //. [< F. stMliU = Sp. 
esU'rilidad = PgV esterilidade = It. sterilitd, < 
L. sl.erilitait-)s, un fruitfulness, barrenness, < 
sterilis, barren, sterile: see sterile."] The state 
or character of btung sterile, (a) Lack of fertility; 
unproductiveness ; unfruitfulness, as of land, labor, etc. 

For the Soil of !^>uin, the Fruitfulness of their Vallies 
recompences the Sterility of their Hills. 

IltweU, Letters, I. iii. 82. 
(&) Lack of fecundity; barrenness: said of animals or 
plants. 

Suspend thy purpose, if thou diiist ititend 
Ti> make this creature fruitful ! 

Into her womb convey sterUiiy! 

Shak., Lear, i. 4. 800. 
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(e) FniitleMneu ; profltleMUieia. 

The trueneas of this formnla la only equalled by its 
rUity for psychological purposes. 

W. James, Prin. of Psychol., I. 551. 
(d) Deficiency in ideas, sentiments, or expression ; lack of 
richness or luxuriance, as in literary style ; poverty ; bald- 
ness; meageruesB. 

He had mure frequent occasion for repetition than any 
poet ; yet one cannot asorlhe this to any sterility of ex- 

1 )reBslon, but to the genius of his times, which delighted 
n these reitemted verses. Fope, Essay on Homer. 

Bterilization (stcr^il-l-za'shou), w. [< sterilize 
4- -ation."] The act or operation of making ster- 
ile; specifically, the process of freeing from 
living germs. Also spelled sterilisation. 

Sterilization of cow's milk must and will be a most valua- 
ble preventive of summer diarrhma. 

Medical News, LIII. 12. 

sterilize (ster'il-iz), r. /.; pret. and pp. steril- 
ized, ppr. sterilizing. [= F. sifiriliser = 8p. Pg. 
ester ilizar: as sterile 4- -t>r.] To render sterile 
or unproductive in any way ; specifically, in 
bacteriology, to render free from living germs, as 
by heating or otherwise. Also speWea sterilise. 

No, no — such wars do thou. Ambition, wage ) 

Go sterilize the fertile with thy rage ’ 

■Whole natiuiiB to depopulate is thine. 

Sanage, Public Spirit. 
Prof. Tyndall found that he could not sterilize an infu- 
sion of old hay . . . without boiling it continuously for 
several hours. W. Ii. Carpenter, Micros., § 800. 

sterilizer (ster'il-i-z^r), w. [< sterilize + -rrL] 
One who or that which sterilizes; especially, 
any apparatus for rondoring substances free 
from living germs, as by means of heat. Also 
spoiled steriliser. 

Sterkf. All old spelling of stark"^, stirk. 
sterlet (st^r'let), w. [< F\ sterlet = Dan. sterlet 
zs 8w. sterleit, < G. sterlet, < Kuss. slerlyadi, a 
sterlet.] A species of sturgeon, Acipetiser 
ruthenus. it is of small size and slender form, with a 
long sharp snout and fringed barbels, and from sixty to 
seventy lateral shields It rarely reaches a length of two 



Sterlft (Attpenver ruthenin). 


feet, and is generally not more than n foot long. It in- 
habits the Hlack Sea, Sea of Azof, (Caspian Sea, and the 
rivers of Asiatic Russia, as well as certain rivers of Sibe- 
ria. It is highly esteemed for its flavor, and its mo makes 
a superior caviar. Compare also cuts under Adpemer. 

SterletUS (ster'le-tus), n, [NIj. (Kafinesque, 
1820), < F. sUrlct, < Hubs. sUrlyadt, sterlet: see 
sterirt."] A genus of sturgeons, the typo of 
which is the sterlet, having the spines of thti 
dorsal shiedd posterior, no stellate plates, and 
the lip einarginate. 

BterlingH* W. An obsolete form of starling^. 

Bterling^ (st(n*'ling), n. and a, [< ME. ster- 
ling, sterlinge, sterlynge, starling, the coin so 
called ; cf . D. .sterling ’= 8w. Dan. sterling, ster- 
ling (as in mod. E. use), =Icel. stei'lingr, a ster- 
ling (the English coin so called), = MHG. ster- 
linc, stserlinc (-ling), a coin so called, G, sterling 
(as in mod. E. use) ; = OF. estcrlin, a sterling 
(the English coin so called), stct'Un, esterlin, v-s- 
tellin, estelin, a weight of twenty-eight grains (of 
gold), the twentieth part of an ounce, = 8p. Pg. 
esterlmo, in libra esterlina, a pound sterling, = 
It. sterlino, in lira sterlina, a pound sterling, 
also as a noun, sterlino, sterling coin, standard 
rate (of coin) ; ML, sterlingus, sterlingum, sfer- 
linits, slellinm, stelligm, sterlingens, sterilingus, 
esterlingus, estnlingus, a sterling (the English 
coin so called), also a weight of twenty-eight 
grains, the twentieth part of an ounce ; all < 
E., unless, as Kluge asserts, the E. itself (and 
so in part the OF. and ML. ) is < MHG. sterlinc, 
stierlinc (-ling), which is then < sterl- or ster-, 
origin unknown, 4- 4ng^ or -Ung"^ as in shillmg, 
farthing (AS. fedrfhi7ig, fe6rihHng), penny (AS. 
pening, etc.). * In this view the word must have 
been introduced into ME. use by the Hause 
merchants in London, who, according to the 
story, first stamped the coin in England. The 
accepted statement is that these merchants 
were called Easterlings as coming from “the 
oast parts of Germany (Camden), and that 
the coin received its name from them; but the 
similarity appears to be accidental, and the 
statement, besides other deficiencies, fails to 
explain the MHG. uam^ which could not have 
meant ‘ Eivsterling.' It seems more probable 
that the MHG. woixl is, like the rest, derived 
from the ME, word, which must then be due, 
in spite of unexplained difficulties, to Eaitter- 
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ling, or else is derived, as asserted in a stete- 
ment quoted by Minsheu from Linwood, from 
the fi^e of a starling (ME. sterling) at one 
time engraved on one quarter of the coin so 
called: see starling"^. Historical evidence of the 
truth of this assertion is as yet lacking.] 1, n. 
If. A silver coin struck by English (and Scot- 
tish) kings from the time of Richard 1. (1190). 

Faste comen out of hallo 
And Bhoken nobles and sterlinges. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1815. 
The oldest pieces [of the coinage of Scotland] are silver 
pennies or sterlings, resembling the contemporary English 
money, of the beginning of the 12th century. 

Eneyc. Brit., XVII. 650. 

2. English money. [Rare.] 

And Roman wealth in English sterling view. ArbuJthnot. 
II. 1. Of fixed or standard national value; 
conforming to the national standard of value : 
said of English money, and, by extension, of the 
precious metals: as, s,pom\^sUrling; a shilling 
sterling. Abbreviated sier,, stg. 

In the Lianon Law mention is made of 5 shillings ster- 
ling, and a merke sterling, (;ap. 8. de Arbitris, c. con- 
stitut. 12. de procurator. Minsheu, 1617. 

When a given weight of gold or silver Is of a given fine- 
ness, it is then of the true standard, and called esterling 
or sterling metal. lilackstone, Com., I. vii. 

I lost between seven and eight thousand pounds sterling 
of your English money. J. S. Le Fanu, Dragon Volant, v. 

2. Of acknowledged worth or influence; au- 
thoritative. 

If my woi d be sterling yet in England, 

TiOt it command a mirror hither straight, 

That it may show me what a face I have. 

Shak., Rich. II., Iv. 1. 264. 

3. Genuine; true; inire; hence, of great value 
or excellence. 

His sterling worth, which words cannot express, 

Lives with his friends, their pride and their distress. 

Crabbe, Works, II. 27. 
1 might recall other evidence of the sterling and unusual 
qualities of his public virtue. 

II. Choate, Addresses, p. 821. 

Bterling'^ (St^'r'ling), 71. 8ee starling'^. 
Sterling's formula. 8ee formula. 

Stem^ (sUth), a. [< ME. stern, sUmti, sterne, 
stnrne, < AS. styrne, severe, austere, stern (also 
in comp, styim-mdd, stern-minded); akin to 
OHG. stornfm, be astonished, sturni, stui>or; 
perhaps related to OHG. storren, MHG. storre7i, 
stand out, project, = Goth, ^staurran, in comp. 
atul-staurran, luurmur agaipst, also to I). 
stunrsch, stern, = 8w. stursk, refractory, and 
to Icel. stura, gloom, despair, stiira, mope, fret.] 

1. Severe in disposition or conduct; austere; 
harsh; rigorous; hard. 

No Man was more gentle where there was Submission ; 
where Opposition, no Man more stern. 

Baker, Chi'onicles, p. 132. 
And sterner hearts alone may feel 
The wound that time can never heal. 

Byroji, 'I'he Giaour. 

2. Characterized by severity or rigor ; especial- 
ly, resulting from or expressive of harshness : 
as, a stern reply ; a ster7i glance ; a stern rebuke. 

He herd thair strakos, that war ful sterin. 

Ywaine and Oauin, 1. 821P. (Ilalliwell.) 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stem time, 

Thou shouldst have said, “Good porter, turn the key.” 

Shak., Lear, iii. 7. 63, 
Gods and men 

Fear’d her stem frown. Milton, Comus, 1. 446. 

3. Grim or forbidding in aspect; gloomy; re- 
pelling. 

In passing through these stem and lofty mountains, 
their path was often along the bottom of a baranco, or 
deep rocky valley. Irving, Granada, p. 88. 

4. Rough; violent; tumultuous; fierce. 

’fhe werre wox in that won wonderly Mem. 

Alisaunder qf Macedoine (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 887. 
Those stem waves, which like huge mountains roll. 

Drayton, Polyolhion, i. 486. 

6. Rigid; stringent; strict. 

Subjected to stern discipline by the rigid enforcement 
of unifoitn motives. Maudmy, Body and Will, p. 8. 

6t. Stout; strong; heavy. 

The hainur bothe steme and grot 

That drof the naylos thorow nond and fete. 

Holy Bood (E. E. T. S.), p. 184. 
Of bak & of brest al were his bodl stume. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 148. 

7. Firm; unyielding; inflexible ; hard. 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

Shak., J. a. 111. 2. 97. 

The Btemer sex. See sex^ . « SyXL 1. Severe, Harsh, Sdiet, 
etc. See austere.— 1 and 2. Unrelenting, uncompromlB- 
Ing, inflexible. 
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sMm.y n. [< ME. Hemef steeme^ it$ome 
(not found m AS., where only etedry a rudder, 
appears: see eteer^t n. ) ss OFiies. atiorney atiamey 
a rudder, s loel. s(/dm, a steering, steerage, 
ruddey with formative -n, from the root of AS. 
atedVy £. atecTy etc., a rudder: see ateer^ n. and 
f.] If. The rudder or helm of a vessel. 

3 if he ne riee the rather and rauhte to the Heome, 
The wynt wolde with the water the hot ouer>throwe. 

JNera PUymnan (A), ix. 80. 
Bat to preserve the people aad the land. 

Which now remain as shippe without a aUme. 

Norton and Saektme, Ferrez and Porrex, v. 2. 

2f . Hence, fi^juratively, any instrument of man- 
agement or direction; a guiding agent or agency; 
also, a post of direction or control. 

The father held the ateme of his whole obedience. 

Aacham, The Scholcmaster, p. 48. 
Not a few of them [the eunuChBl have come to sit at the 
atem of State. Sandya, Travailes, p. 55. 

8. The hinder part of a ship or boat, where the 
rudder is placed; the part furthest removed 



Lower (mrt of Ship's Stern. 

5, stern-post ; A'.S, keelson : A', keel: Z)r, dovetail-plates; /.inner 
stern-|x>st; />, deadwood; />A', deadwood-knee ; .Sif, sternson ; T, 
deck -transom ; />', false keel. (The dotted lines show bolts.) 

from the stem or prow. See also cut under 
poop. 

So, when the first bold vessel dared the seas, 

High on the atern the Thracian raised his strain. 

Pope, Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, 1. 89. 

4. The hinder parts, backside, buttocks, or 
rump; the tail or an animal. 

He (the dragon] . . . gan his sturdy seerne about to weld, 
And him so strongly stroke that to the ground iiim feld. 

Spenaer, F. Q., 1. xi. 28. 

We don’t want to deceive ourselves about them, or fancy 
them cherubs without sterna, 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.). Forewords, 

Ip. xxiii. 

By the stem., See - False stem, an addition made 

to the stern of a vessel for strength or protection.— From 
Stem to stem. See stem^. _ Square stem, a stern less 
raunded or elliptical than is usual.— Stem foremost, 
backside foremost; with the stern advanced. — Stemon, 
the position of a vessel when her stern is presented to- 
ward Hie observer. — To make a Stem board. Hee 
board.— To moor head and stem, see woors. 
stern‘s (st6rn), f). m.] I, frflws. If. To 

steer; guide. 

Hulke tower ... is a notable inarko for pilots, in di- 
recting them which waie to aterne their ships, and to 
eschew the danger of the craggie rocks. 

Stanihurat, Descrip, of Ireland, ill. (IlolinaJted.) 

2. To back (a boat) with the oars; backwater; 
row backward— gtem aUl stem bardl order* to 
back water given by the offlcor of a boat to the crow. 
Also simply atern ! 

n. intrans. To draw back; backwater: said 
of a boat or its crew. 

Meantime Mr. Norton, the mate, having struck the fast 
whale, he and the second mate atemed off to wait for the 
whale to get quiet. l^Haheriea of U. 8., V. 11. 273. 

stem® (8t6rn), n. Same as startA, 

Stern^ (st6m), n. [A var. of tern : see teniy and 
cf. Sterna.'] A tern. 

Sterna(8t6r'nfl), n. rNL.(Linn®u8, 1758), appar. 
based on E. tern.] A Linnoan genus of LaridaSy 
typical of the subfamily Sterninipy and contain- 
ing all the terns or sea-swallows, or variously re- 
stricted. It is now commonly confined to species of mod- 
erate and large sice, white with usually a pearly-blue mantle 
and black cap, and having a long deeply-forked tail, whoso 
outer feathers are more dr less narrowly linear for much of 
their length. The species are numerous, and are found all 
over the world, as S. hirundo, the common tern of Europe 
a®d America ; S. aretiea, the arctic teni of the northern 
hemisphere ; 8. paradiaea or dougaUi, the roseate tern 
^e cut under roaeate)y very widely distributed ; and 8. for- 
•ten and 8. trudeaui of America. Among the large species, 
representing a sabgenus Thakuaeua, are 8. tachegrava or 
caaim, the Caspian tern of Asia, Europe, and America ; 8. 
'mamma, the royal tern (smaller than the last, in spite of 
Its name) of America ; 8. eUgana, the ducal tern of Amer- 
ica. (Sm cut under Thaiaue/ua.) A group of small species, 
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•noh M S. mtnada of Europe and 8. atuaiarum of Amer. 
lot, are called teaat iema, and all have a white frontal 
crescent in the black cap : these represent a subgenus 



Common Tern (Sterna hirttndo). 

Stemula. (See cut under SfamtUa.) Some middle-sized 
terns with dark upper parts, widely distributed in ti opi- 
cal and warm temperate regions, are the subgeniis Halt- 
plana, as the common sooty and bridled terns, 
noaa and 8. ameathetica. (See cut under sooty.) Cull- 
billed terns form a section Qeloehelulon (see cut there). 
The wholly white terns, the black terns, and the noddies 
belong to other genera. See Steminm and tern. 

stemadiform (sto'na-di-fdrm), a. L< NL. ateft'- 
num, the breast-bone, + L. ad, to, 4- forma, 
form.] In ichth., characterized by a tendency 
to expansion or extension of the thoracic or 
sternal region, as exemplified in the John-dory 
and the Serranidse. Gill. 

Sternage (stAr'iiaj), n. [< stern^ + ] Steer- 

age; direction; course, as of a ship or fleet. 

Follow, follow : 

Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy, 

Ana leave your England, as dead midnight still. 

Shak., Hen. V., iii. Frol., 1. 18. 

sternal (st^r'nal), a. [= P. sternal, < NL. .s*/cr- 
naliSy < st€r7iumy i\\ci breast-bone: see stenmn.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the sternum, especially 
the breast-bone of vertebrates: as, the sternal 
end of the clavicle ; thi^ sternal keel of a bird’s 
breast-bone; sternal articulation; a sternal 
segment. — 2. In Jnrertehrnta. of or pertaining 
to a steniite ; sternitic. — 3. Ventral ; hemal ; 
on the ventral surface or aspect, whei*e the 
sternum is situated; on the same side witli the 
sternum; in man, anterior; in other animals, 
inferior: opposed to dorsal, tergal, or fwnral. 
—Sternal band, in emhryol., of insects, a longitudinal 
thickening of the ovum, which gives rise to the sternal 
region of the body.— -Sternal canal, in Crustacea, a me- 
dian passage between each pair of ondusternites, arched 
over by tlie meeting of the mesophntgmai apophyses of 
the apodemes of opposite sides. Thesternui caiml con- 
veys the chain of nervous ganglia and the sternal artery. 
See cut under Astaeidec . — Sternal glands, a chain of sLv 
to ten small lymphatic glands, situated along the course of 
the internal mammary blood-vessels.— Sternal line, the 
vortical line on the front of the chest lying over the edge of 
the sternum.— Sternal region, the region of the front of 
the chest lying between the sternal lines. It Is divided into 
a sttperior and an inferior sternal region by a line passing 
through the uppermost points of the junctions of the third 
costal cartilages with the steriinm. — Sternal rib. {(t) A 
true or fixed rib ; one that Joins the sternum by Its hema- 
pophysis, or costal cartilage, as distinguished from a false 
rib. Sec cut under endoskeleton. (b) 'I’he liomuiiopliysis 
of a rib, as distinguished from the pleurupophysis ; that 

f iart of a bony Jointed rib answering to tlie costal carti- 
age of a mammalian rib, reaching from tlu end of the 
pleurapophysis to the Bturnum or toward it, as distin- 
guished from a vertebral lib. which is the pleura])ophy- 
sis alone. See cuts under epipleura and interclaviele 

Sternalgia (st^r-nal'ji-ji), n. fNL., < Gr. arig- 
vov, the breaHt-bone, -I- o/yo<„ pain.] 1. Pain 
about the sternum or hreasi-hone. — 2. Specif- 
ically, angina pectoris. vSee angina. 
Stenialgic(st(>r-nal'jik), w. sternalgia + -to.] 
Pertaining to or affected with sternalgia ; es- 
pecially, affected with angina pectoris. 
SternaliS (ster-na'lis), w.; pi. slcrnales (-loz). 
[NL., sc. nmsenlns, muscle: see sternal.] A 
sternal or prestcrnal muscle; specifically, the 
rectus stern alis of various animals, more ex- 
pressly called .^ernalis brutotutn and rectus 
thoracicus supcrfieialis. It is not infrequently 
present in man. 

Sternaspida (ster-nas'pi-dft), n.pl. [NL., irreg. 
< Ster7ia4ipis{-aspid-)-^’-ida.] An order of gejiby- 
reans, represented by the genus Sternaspis : dis- 
tingiiislied from an order PJehiurina, both being 
referreil fo a subclass Echiuromorpha of the 
class Gepht/rea. Compare Echiiiroidea. 
Sternbergia (stern-b^^r'p-B), n. [NL. (Wald- 
stein and Kitaibel, 1805), named after Count 
Kaspar Maria von Sternberg, 1761-1838, author 
of various botanical and paleontological works.] 
A genus of nionocotyledonous plants, of the or- 
der Antaryllidaeeienxxd tribe Amarylksp. itischar- 
acterized by a commonly solitary funnel-shaned nerlanth 
without a corona and with somewhat spreading lobes, and 
by a fleshy nearly indehiscent fruit with roundish and 
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often Btrophiolate seeds. About 12 species have been 
described, now by some reduced to 5, alf native of Europe 
and the Mediterranean region. They produce a short flow- 
er-stalk from a coated bulb, with leaves at the same time 
or earlier. 8. lutea and several other dwarf species with 
handsome yellow flowers are cultivated under the name 
of atar-flouHsr. 8. Ivtea is alscj known as t&tnter daffodU, 
and 8. jEtnenais as Mount Etna lily ; these are often sola 
under the name of amaryllis. 

Sternbergite (8t6m'b(‘rg-it), n. [Named after 
Count iC M. von Sternberg : see Sternbergia.] 
An ore of silver, a snlphid of silver and iron, 
having a pinchbeck-brown color and metallic 
luster. It occurs foliated, the lamintio being 
soft and flexible. It leaves a mark on paper 
like that of graphite. 

stem-board (st6rn'bord), 71. Naut.y a back- 
ward motion of a vessel. Soo to tnalce a ster7i 
board, under board. 

stem-cap (st6rn'kap), n. An iron cap to pro- 
tect the stem of a boat. 

stem-chase (ston'chas), n. A chase in which 
two vessels sail on one and the same i^ourse, 
one following in the wake of the other: as, a 
stern-chase is a long chase, 
stern-chaser (st^rn'cha-^s^r), n, A cannon 
placed in a ship’s stern, pointing backward, 
and intended to annoy a ship that is in pursuit. 

StemeSB (st6r'ne-e), n. pi. [NL., < Sterna + 
-csD . ] A subdivision of Stern mte, cont aiiiing all 
the sea-swallows with forked tails and omargi- 
nato webs, as distinguished from the A7ioem or 
noddies; the typical terns, (hues, 1862. 
Stemeber (8t6r'no-b6r), w. [< NL. sternebra, < 
sternum 4 {vert)ehra.'\ One of the pieces of 
which the breast-bono of a vertebrate usually 
consists; a bony segment of the sternum; a 
stern ite, or sternebral element. The sternum is a 
serially segmented bone, made up of pieces, primitively 
separate bones, coiTesmmding to pairs of ribs, every one of 
which is a stemeber. Thus, in man the manubrium stemi 
and the xiphoid or ensiform cartilage are each a steme- 
ber ; and the gladiolus, the middle part of the breast-bone^ 
is composed of four other steraebers. 

sternebral (8t6r'no-bral), a. [< ster7ieber 4 
-n/.] Entering into the composition of the 
breast-lione ; of or pertaining to a stern ebor. 

Sterned^ (st^md), a. [< stertC^ 4 -ed'^.] Hav- 
ing a stern (of a specified character). Chap- 
man. Iliad, xi. 

Sterned^t (st(^md), a. [ME., < steru^ 4 -ed'^.] 
Starred ; starrv. Uampole, Prick of Gonscionee. 
sternert (st^r^^i^^r), w. [< stern*^ 4 -cr^.] A 
steersman ; a guide or director. [Rare.] 

He that is regens sidora,” the sterner of the stars. 

Dr. Clarke, Sermons (IC37), p. 15. (Latham.) 

stem-fast (stern'fast), w. A rope or chain used 
(o confine the stem of a ship or other vessel to 
a wharf or quay. 

stern-frame (st'^m 'fram) , n . The several pieces 
of timber or iron which form the stern of a ship 
— the stnrn-post, transoms, and fashion -pieces. 

Sternfallyt (sttrn'fiil-i), adv. [< ^ sternful (ir- 
reg. < stern 4 -ful) 4 -ly^.] Sternly. Stanilmrst, 

( lonceites. [Rare.] 

stern-gallery (8t6rn'gal"e-ri), n. Nnut. See 
gallery, 9. 

stern-hook (8t(5rn'huk), w. In ship-budding, a 
curved timber built into the stern of a ship to 
support the stern -frame. 

Stemidse (st6r'ni-de), v.pl. [NL., < Siertta 4 
-idic.] The Sterninm rated as a family apart 
from Laridai. 

Sternidius (sto-nid'i-us), n. 

1873).] A genus of longi- 
corn beetles, of the family 
Cerarnhyddte, equivalent to 
Lioptis (Leiopus of Ser vi lie. 

1835). 8. aeulifrrus is a com- 
moil North American species now 
placed In Leptostylus. Ilslarvfi 
burrows under tin: bai k of \ arious 
trees. 

steraiform (sK'r'ni-fdrm), 
a. [< NL. sternum, the breast-bone. 4 Jj.fortna, 
fonn.] In entom., having the fonn or appear- 
ance of a tlioracic sternum.— stemiform pro- 
cess or horn, an anterior projection of the first ventral 
segment of the abdomen, between the bases of the pos- 
terior legs: it is more commonly called the intercoxal 
process. 

SteminSB (st(*r-in'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Sterna 4 
-itifc.] A subfamily of JMridw., typified by the 
genus Stcrua, containing all the t(‘rns or sea- 
swallows. It differs from Larinic. in the average smaller 
size, slenderer fonn, relatively longer Avings and tail, the 
forking of the tail, the small feet, and the slender sharp 
bill The bill is paragnathous (not epignathous as is usual 
in Larinff), witii continuous horny covering, usually long 
and slender, very sharp, with straight commissure or near- 
ly so, gently curved culmen, lung gonys, and slight sym- 
pliyseal eminence. ’J'he wings are extremely long, narrow. 
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and pointed, with the first primary much the longest, and 
the secondaries all short. The tail is usually long, and 
forked or forfleate, with attenuated outer feathers. The 
feet are small, and scarcely ambulatoriaL There are eo 
or more species, of all parts of the world. They are di- 
vided Into two groups, the Stermm or terns proper, includ- 
ing nearlv all of the Steminm, and the noddies or Amese. 
Most of the Bpeoie.s fall Into the single genus Sterna. Other 
enera are Hydrocheliden, Phaeihum, I*rocelgterna, Gygie, 
nca, and Anom. See SterrM» and cuts there noted. 
Stemine (Ht^r'nin), a. [< NL. stf minus f < Strr- 
na, tern.] Resembling or related to a t orn ; of 
or pertaining to the Sterninx. 

Steniite (st6r 'nit), n. [< NL. stern n m, the breast- 
bone, + 1, In Arthropoda, as an insect 

or a crustacean, one of the median ventral sole- 
rites of the crust or body-wall ; the median ven- 
tral piece of any segment, somite, or raetamere, 
whether a distinct piece or only that undistin- 
guished ventral part or region which lies be- 
tween the insertions of any pair of legs or other 
appendages. The stemitos are primitively and typi- 
cally all alike, but may be variously modified in dilferent 
regions of the body, or coulesced with one another or 
with other pieces of the exoskcleton, or suppressed. See 
cut under cepheUothorax. 

2. In entom.y specifically, the under or ventral 
sclerite of an abdominal segment. [Rare.] — 
8, One of the pieces of the sternum or breast- 
bone of a vertebrate; a sterneher. [Rare.] — 
Antexmaiy Stemite. same as rpUitama (6). 

Stei^tic (st^r-nit'ik), a. l<stemitc + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to a steniite ; sternal, as a sclerite 
of an arthropod. 

stern-knee (stem'ne), u. The continuation of 
a vessoPs keelson, to which the stern-post is 
secured by bolts. Also called sternsoti and stem-- 
son-hnee. 

Stern-lightf, W. [< stem^ + Starlight. 

It was mirk mirk night, and there was nac gtrm light, 
Thomas the Rhymer (Child's Ballads, I. 112). 

sternly (st^m 'li), adw [< ME. .sterneliehy sterne- 
UchCy sturncUchc. < AS. slyrnliceyi styrncy stern: 
see sternX and In a siorii manner; with 

severity, harshness, austerity, or rigor. 
Stemmost (Ht6rn'inost), a. superl. [< stern*^ + 
-most.'] Enrthest in the rear; furthest astern: 
as, the sternmost ship in a convov. 
sternness (stern 'ncs), n. [< ME. sternnesse, 
steernnosse; < skru 4- -«6'/#,s*.] The quality or 
character of being stem. 

With steernnmse 30 coinaundido to hem, and with power. 

Wyclil^ Ezek. xxxiv. 4. 

«SyXL See sfernl, a. 

stemochondroscapularis ( ster - no - kon - dro - 

skap-u-la'ris), w.; pi. sternochondroscapulares 
(-rez). [NL. (sc. musculusy muscle), < Gi*. orkp- 
vovy the breast -bone, + cartilage, + 

NL. scapular iSy (j, v.] A muscle of some mam- 
mals, not infrequent in man, arising from the 
first costal cartilage and the sternum, aud in- 
serted into the superior border of the scapula. 
Also called chondroscapiilariSy scapulocostalis 
minor y costoscapularis, suheJavius postictus. 
sternoclavicular (ster^'no-kla-vik'n-lar), a. 

[< NL. stcrnoclavicularisy < Gr. crripvvvy tlie breast- 
bone, + NE. clavinda: see clavicular.] Per- 
taining to the sten um and the clavicle. Also 

sternodidaly and sometimes cHdostcrnal ster- 

noolavicular flbrocartllage. See/frrorarti/a'/c.— ster- 
noclavicular ligament, a band of ligamentous fibers 
uniting the storniim and the clavicle : ati anterior and a 
posterior are distinguished in man. 

sternoclavicularis (8to''n6-kla-vik-u-la'TiH), 
n. ; pi. stcruodaviculares (-rez). [NL.: see 

sternodavicular.] One of two anomalous mus- 
cles in man, anterior and posterior, extending 
over the sternoclaviculnr articulation, 
sternoclidal (ster-no-kll'dal), a. [< Gr. anpvovy 
the breast-bone, + kmUj (/ckf/d-), key (clavicle), 
+ -al.] Same as sternoclavicular, 
Stemoclidomastoid (st(>r-no-kli-d6-mas'toid ), 
a. and n. [< NL. isHcrnoclidomastoideuSy < ster- 
WWW, q, V., + cUdomastoidetis, q. v.] I. a. In anat.y 
of or belonging to the sternum, the clavicle, and 
the mastoid process. I'he Bternoclidomastoid muscle 
arises from the summit of the sternum and the inner sec- 
tion of the clavicle, and is inserted Into the mastoid process 
of the temporal bone. It is also oalled tUtrnomagtotd, mas- 
Mdeus colli, and nutator capitis. See cut under musde^. 

n. n. The stemoclidomastoid muscle, 
steraoclidomastoideus ( st^^r'-'no - kli"d6 - mas- 
toi'de-us), n.; pi. stern ocUdomastoidei (-i). 
[NL. : see stemoclidomastoid.] The sternocU- 
domastoid muscle. 

Sternocoracoid (ster-no-kor'a-koid), a. and n. 
[< NL. sternocoracoid etiSy < sternuniy q. v., + 
eoracoideuSy q. v.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the sternum and the coracoid: as, the sterno- 
coracoid articulation of birds and reptiles; a 
sternocoracoid muscle. 

II. n. The sternocoracoid eus. 
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stmrnoeoTaooidaiui (Btar-ud-kor-a-kol'da-uB), n.; 
pi. stemocoracoidei (-1). fNL.: see stemocora- 
coid.] The sternocoracoid muscle of various 
animals, arisine from the sternum and inserted 
in the coracoid. It is represented in man by 
the pectoralis minor. 

sternocostal (st^r-no-kos'tal), a. [< NL. ster- 
nocostaliSy < sternum^ q. v., 4- L. costay rib : see 
costal.] Of or pertaining to the sternum and 
tlie ribs or costal cartilages; costostemal. 
stemocostalis (st^r^no-kos-ta'lis), n.; pi. sUr- 
nocostalcs (-lez). [NL.: see sternocostal.] A 
thin median fan-shaped muscle within the tho- 
rax, behind the costal cartilages and breast- 
bone, arising from the lower part of the ster- 
num. Also called transversus tkoraciSy and 
usually triangularis sterni. 

Stemocoxal (stdr-no-kok'sal), a. [< NL. sterno- 
coxaliSy < sternumy q. v., 4- L. coxa, the hip: see 
coxal.] Of or pertaining to the sternites and 
COX 80 of an arthropod. 

stemofacial (st^r-no-fa'shal), a. and n. [< 
NL. sternofacialiSy < sternumy q. v., + h.J'acieSy 
face: see facial.] 1. a. Of or pertaining to 
the sternum and the face: as, a stemofacial 
muscle. 

II. n. The sternofacialis. 
Stemofacialis(st6r-no-fa-shi-a'liB), w.; pi. stcr- 
nofaciaks (-lez). [NL. : see stemofacial.] A 
muscle of the hedgehog, arising over the fore 
part of the sternum and passing to the side 
of the lower jaw and integument of the face : 
it assists the action of the orbicularis pan- 
niculi. 

stemoglossal (st^r-no-glos'al), flf. and n. [< 
NL. sternoglossalisy < Gr. oTtpvoVy breast-bone, 
+ yXCiaaay tongue.] 1. a. Of or pertaining to 
the sternum and the tongue: as, a stemoglossal 
muscle. 

II. w. The stornoglosBus. 
stemoglossus (8t6r-no-gloR'u8), n . ; pi. sterno- 
qlossi (- 1 ). [NL., < Gf. arlppovy the breast- 

bone, + y/oiamy the tongue.] 1. A long re- 
tractor muscle of the tongue, as of the ^eat 
ant-eater, Myrmeco^diaga juhatdy attached be- 
hind to the stomuin, and antagonizing the ac- 
tion of the protractor muscles, tno genioglossus 
and stylohyoideuH. — 2. [cap,] In ewfoiw., a ge- 
nus of coleopterous insects, 
sternohyoid (stt'^r-uo-hi'oid), a. and n. [< NL. 
sternohyoideusy < sternumy v., 4- hyoides: see 
hyoid.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the sternum 
and the hyoid bone — Sternohyoid muscle, a rlb- 
bon-like muselu arising from the manubrium stem! and 
inner extremity of the clavicle, and inserted into the body 
of the hyoid bone. It is innervated from the ansa hypo- 
glossi, and its action draws down or back the hyoid bone 
and larynx. See cut under mtufcle^. 

II. n. The sternohyoid muscle. 
Bternohyoidean (8t{^r"nd-hi-oi'de-an), a. [< 
sternohyoid + -e-an.] Same as sternohyoid. 
Sternoliyoideus (st6r'''n6-lu-oi'de-u8), n . ; pi. 
sternahyoideii-l). [NJj.i see sternohyoid.] Tlie 
sternohyoid. 

stemomastoid (st()r-uo-mas'toid), a. and n. 
[< NL. sternomasUndeuSy < sternumy q. v., 4- mas- 
toideuSy q. v.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
sternum and the mastoid process of tne tem- 
poral boue.-^stexnomastold artery, (a) A superfi- 
cial descending branch of the superior thyroid artery, 
which is distributed to the stemomastoid, platvsma, ana 
the muscles attached to the thyroid cartilage. (I>) A small 
muscular branch of the occipital artery which supplies 
the stemoclidomastoid.— Stemomastoid muscle, {a) 
That portion of the stemoclidomastoid which arises from 
the sternum, (b) The entire stemoclidomastoid, without 
distinction. 

II. n. The stemomastoid muscle, 
sternomastoideus (st^^r^no-mas-toi'de-us), n. ; 
pi. sternomastoidei (- 1 ). [NL. : see siernomas- 
toid.] The sternomastoia muscle, 
sternomaxillaris (st6r-no-mak-si-la'ris), 71 ,] 
pi. skmomaxillares (-rez). [NL. : see sterno- 
7yiaxillary.] The stemomaxillary muscle, 
sternomaxillaiy (st^r-nd-mak'si-la-ri), a. [< 
NL. stor7io7naxillarisy < sternumy q. v.’, 4- L. max- 
illay jaw: see maxillary.] Pertaining to the 
sternum aud the mandiole : applied to the ster- 
nomastoid muscle when, as in the horse, its an- 
terior end is fixed to the mandible, 
sternon (ster 'non), n. [NL.: see sternufn.] 
SameuBsteryium. Wisematiy Surgery. [Rare.] 
sternoparas (st^r-nop'a-^s), n. ; pi. sternopagi 
(-ji). TNL., < Gr. breast, chest, 4- myoc, 

that which is firmly set.] In teratol.y a double 
monster with union at the sternum. 
Sternop^ChidSB (st^r-nop-tik'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL. , < Stemop tyx (-ptych-) 4* -idss. ] A family 
of iniomous fishes, typified by the genus Ster- 
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noptyx. (a) In CHlnther's qntom it Inoladss th« 
ctl Stemaptyehidm and other families, (b) In Qlll*e lya* 
tern, a family of Iniomous fishes with a oompreieed ven- 
tradiform body, oarinated contour, and obliquely 

cleft or Bubvertical mouth whose upper margin is oonsu* 
tuted by the supramaxlllaries as well as intermaxlllaiiei, 
branchlostegal arch near and parallel with lower Jaw, scap- 
ular arch with an Inferior projection, and one or more of 
the neural spines abnormally developed and projecting 
above the back in advance of the doraal fin. ^ere are 
8 genera aud about 7 apeoies, amall deep-aea fishea of 
remarkable appearance and organization, repreaentlng 2 
aubfamlllea, Surnoptychin» and ArgynpcUcAim. Also 
StemoptygeSt StemoUtdi, and Stcrnoptygoulei. 

Sternoptychoid (st^r-uop'ti-koid), a. and n. 
[< Sternoptyx (-ptych-) + -dd.] L a. Of, or 
having characteristics of, the Stemoptychidse. 

n. w. A fish of the family Stemop^chidse. 
Sternopt^ (st6r-nop'tiks), n. [NL. (Hermann, 
1781), < Gr. cTEpvoVy breast, chest, 4- irrij^y a 
fold.] A genus of fishes, so named from the 
transverse folds on the pectoral or sternal re- 
gion, typical of the Stemoptychidse. 
Stemornabdite (s t^r-no-rab ' dit ), n. Inen tom . , 
one of the lowermost or sternal pair of rhab- 
dites. 

sternoscapular (st6r-no-ska{)'u-lftr), a. and w. 
[< NL. sternoscaptdarisy < sternumy q. + L. 
scapulscy shoulder-blades : see scapular.] I, a. 
Of or pertaining to the sternum aud the scapu- 
la: as, & sternoscapular immcle. 

II. 71. The stern oscapularis. 
sternoBcapulariB (st^^r-no-skap-u-la'ris), n. ; pi. 
ster7io8capida7'es (-rez). [NL. : see stemoscap- 
ular.] A muscle of many animals, connecting 
the stonium and the scapula, and forming with 
the serratus ma^nus and the levator anguli 
scapulse a sling m which the fore part of the 
body is supported upon the anterior extremi- 
ties. 

SternothfiSridSB (st^r-no-the'ri-de), n.pl. [NL., 
< Sternothserus 4- -idse!] A family of pleuro- 
dirous tortoises, typified by the genus Ster- 
noihserusy to which dificrent limits have boon 
assigned. As generally understood, they have eleven 
lastral bones, mesoplastrals being distinct, and the tdcull 
as no Imny temporal roof. The species are confined to 
Africa and Madagascar. 

StemothSBniS ( st^r-no-the 'ms) , w. [Nl j. (Bell , 
1825), < Gr. arkpvovy breast, chest, 4- daipdgy the 
hin^e of a door or gate.] A genus of tortoises, 
having a hinged plastron (whence the name). 
Sterno^here (st^r'no-ther), n. [< NL. Steriio- 
tlmrusy q. v,] An African turtle of the genus 
Sternothmrus. P. L. Sclater, 
sternothyroid (st(ir-ii6-thi'roid), a. and n. [< 
NL. sternothyroideusy < steriiumy q. v., + thyroi- 
deus.] I. a. In a 7 iat.y of or pertaining to the 
sternum and the thyroid cartilage Sternothy- 

roid muscle, a small innscle beneath the stornnhyoid 
on either side, arising from the manubrium sterni, and 
inserted Into the oblique lino on the outer side of the 
thyroid cartilage ; it is innervated from tlie ansa hypo- 
glossi. 

n. n. The sternothyroid muscle, 
stemothyroideus (ster'''no-thi-roi'd©-UB), n. y 
pi. sternothyroidei (-1). [NL.: see sternothy- 

roid.] The sternothyroid muscle, 
sternotracheal (st^r-no-tra'ke-al), a. and n. 
[< NL. sternotramealiSy < steryiuniy q. v., 4- tra- 
chea: see tracheal.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the sternum and the trachea; connecting the 
breast-bone and the windpipe, as a muscle. 

II. w. The stemotrachealis. 
stemotrachealis (st^r-no-tra-ke-a'Hs), n. ; pi. 
sterfioirachealcH (-lez). [NL. : ‘seo sternotra- 
cheal.] A muscle which in birds passes from 
the sternum to the trachea or windpipe; one 
of a pair, or one pair of two pairs, of long slen- 
der muscular slips attaching the trachea -to 
the sternum or the clavicle, or both, 
sternotribe (st6r'n6-tiib), a. [< Gr. cTcpvoVy 
the breast, 4- rpipeivy rub,] In hot. touching 
the breast, as of an insect : noting those zygo- 
morphous flowers, especially adapted for cross- 
fertilization by external aid, in which the sta- 
mens and stales are so arranged as to strike 
the visiting insect on the breast. Compare 
7iototrihey pleurotrihe. 

Stemozi (stfer-nok'si), n. pi. [NL. , irreg. < Gk'. 
arkpvwy breast, 4- 6 ^ 1 % sharp.] In entom.y in 
Latreille's system, a section of Serricomesy con- 
taining two tribes, the buprestids and elate- 
rids, having the prostemum produced in front 
and pointed behind: distinguished among the 
serricom beetles from Malacodermi and Xylo- 
trogi. It corresponds to the modern families Buprettidm 
and Elatcridsr in a broad sense. See outs under Agrilus, 
Buprestis, cUck-heetlCy Pyrophorut, and Tvireworm. Also 
Stemoxia. 

stamoziail (st^r-nok'si-^), a, and n. [< Ster- 
noxi 4- -an.] Same as siernoxine. 
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sternoiilia (star-nok'sin), a, and n. [< 8ter- 
noxi + j I, a. Pertaining to the Stemoxi^ 
or having their characters. 

n. n. A member of the Sternoxu 
gtem-port (st6m'pdrt), n, A port or opening 
in the stem of a ship. 

gtern-pofirti ( stdm 'post ) , n. The principal piece 
of timber or iron in a vessePs stern-frame. 
Its lower eud is tenoned into or riveted to the keel, and 
to it the rudder is hung and the tranaoms are bolted. See 
cute under rudder and ttem». ~ Btem-post knee, a large 
knee which unites the stem-post and the keel. See out 
under ttem*^. 

Btem-sheets (st^m'shets), n. pi. The space in 
a boat abaft the thwarts on which the rowers 
sit. 

Stemsmant (st^rnz'man), n. [< 8t€m% poss. 
otstern^f + man,’] A’steersman ; a pilot. 

Off from the steme the etemesman diuing fell, 

And from his sinews flow' his soule to heU. 

Chapman, Odyssey, xil. 582. 

gtemson (st^m'son), n, [Appar. < stern'^ + 
•non as in keelson,*\ Same as stern-icnee, 
Stemula (st6r'nu-la), n. [NL. (Boie, 1822), < 
Sterna + dim. •‘ula^ The least terns, a gemis 
of SterninsB containing species of the small- 
est size, with moderately forked tail, a white 
frontal crescent in the black cap, and the bill 
yellow tipped with black: of cosmopolitan dis- 
tribution. S, minuta inhabits Europe, Asia, etc. : S. bo- 
Isenarum is South African ; S. nereis, S, plaeens, ana 8. me- 
lanaueken are Asiatic, East Indian, Australian, and T*oly- 
nosian ; 8. mpereUiaris is South American. The common 
bird of the United States and middle America is 8. aM~ 
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Varum, which is very abundant along the Atlantic coast. 
It is 9 inches long and 20 in extent of wings, white with 
pearly-blue inaiitle over all the upper parts, a black cap, 
and the usual white lunule. 

sternule (st^r'nhl), n, A sea-swallow of the 
genus Sternula. 

Sternum (st^r'num), v , ; t)l. stertia (-na) or nter- 
nums (-numz). [NL., also sternony < Gr. arfp- 
vovy the breast-bone.] 1. The breast-bone of 
man and many other vertebrates ; a bone or 
longitudinal series of bones in the middle line 
of the ventral aspect of the body, chiefly in its 
thoracic section, completing the thoracic wall 
by articulation with more or fewer ribs, or ele- 
ments of the scapular arch, or both ; theoreti- 
cally, in Owen^s system, the hemal spines of a 
series of vertebraa. (a) In man and most mammals 
the sternum oonsists of an anterior piece, the handle,” 
manubrium, or presternura ; of several (in man four) seg- 
ments or sternebers constituting the body of the sternum, 
gladiolus, or mesosternum ; and of a terminal piece, the 
xiphoid or ensiform cartilage, or xlnhisternum. It articu- 
lates in man with the clavicles and with seven costal car- 
tilages. The sternebers 
of a mammalian ster- 
num may remain per- 
fectly distinct, or be an- 
kylosed in one. (See cut 
under mesosternum.) In 
cetaceans and sirenians 
the sternum is much re- 
duced, and may be a sin- 
gle bone or quite rudi- 
mentary. In the moiio- 
trematous mammals a 
small median bone 
called probsteon is de- 
veloped in front of the 
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pmitwnom. The parts called epistemam, omottamom, 
mterolaviole, in the mammals just mentioned, or in vajd- 
ons reptiles, or in batrachians, belong rather to the sboui- 
der-glrale. There is no sternum in some reptiles, as ser- 
penuL See cuts under CaXarrhina, Elephanit^, ifUerdanh 
tele, omostemum, and skeleton, (b) In birds the sternum is 
a large single bouo without trace of its original composi- 
tion of several parts, highly specialized in form and unc- 
tion. in relation to the muscular apparatus of the wings, ar- 
tioulating with several ribs, with the coracoids, and some- 
times ankylosed with the clavicle ; it appears under two 
principal modifications, known as the caritiate and reUite. 
(See these words.) The carinate sternum normally devel- 
ops from five ossiflo centers, having consequently as many 
separate pieces in early life. The single median ossifica- 
tion. which includes the keel, is the lophosteon ; the ante- 
rior lateral pieces, a pair, are the pleurostoa, which become 
the costal or costlferoua prucf^ses ; the posterior pair are 
the metostea. In some birds are additional pieces, a pair 
of ooracostea and a urosieon. The rati to sternum has no 
median ossification, or lophosteon. The passerine ster- 
num normally develops a prominent forked manubrium. 
In a few birds, as cranes and swans, the sternum is hol- 
lowed out to receive convolutions of the windpipe. See 
outs under carinate, Diniymis, and fpijdeura. (c) In CAs- 
Umia, the plastron of a turtle, consisting of several bones, 
normally nine, one median, and four lateral in pal rs. These 
bones have no homology with the sternum of other verte- 
brates. See cuts under carapace, plastron, and Chdonia. 
2, In arthropods, as insects and crustaceans, 
a median sternal or ventral sclerito of any so- 
mite of the cephalothorax, thorax, or abdomen ; 
a sternite : the opposite of a tergite or notum. in 
such cases, sternum and sternite are used interchangeably, 
sternum being seldom used of the series of storniUts as a 
whole. (See cut under cephalothorax.) In Insects the 
three thoracic sterna are specified as prostemum, meso- 
sternum, and metastemum. In Diptera, sternum, generally 
means the mesosternum, as the other thoracic rings do not 
show a stenial piece. In Coleoptera, sternum Is sometimes 
extended to include the epistema and epimera, or whole 
lower surface of a thoracic segment. See episternum, 8. 
— 'Antetinary stemnxu. see antemiarj/.— Cephalic 
sternum, in arachndogy, the lower part of the head or 
gula ; the central plate on the lower part of the cephalo- 
thorax of a spider, between the bases of the legs.— Ster- 
num COllare, in erUom., the sternal prominence of the 
prothorax.— Sternum pectorale, in entom., the sternal 
promiiicfice of the metathorax. 

sternutation (st^r-nu-ta'shou), n. [< LL. star- 
nutatio{n-), a sneezing, < Jj.' slernutare, of 
siernuercy sneeze.] The act of sneezing. Da 
Quineeijy Opium Eater, p. 135. 

sternutative (st^r-nu'ta-tiv), a, [< L. stern a- 
tare, sneeze, 4- -ire,] Same as sternutatory, 
Bailey, 1731. 

sternutativeness (st^r-nu'ta-tiv-nes), n. The 
character of being sternutative. Bailey y 1727. 
Stemutator^r (st^r-nu'ta-to-ri), a, and n, f= 
E. stern utatoire, < h, stern utare, sneeze: see ster- 
nutation,] I. a. Causing or tending to cause 
sneezing, liev, T, Adams, Works, I. 476. 

11. n\; pi. sternutatories (-riz). Anything 
which causes sneezing, as snuff ; an errhiiie. 

Stemutory (ster'nu-to-ri), n. An erroneous 
form of sternutatory. Dungtison. 
sternward, sternwards (sWn'wiird, -wiirdz), 
a. and adr. [< sUrrn"^ + -ward, -wards.] To- 
ward the stern. 

stemway (8t6m'wa), n. The movement of a 
ship backward, or with her stern foremost.— 
To fetch Btemway. see fetehi . 

stern-wheeler (8tern'hwe'''l^»r), n. A steam- 
vessel propelled by one wheel, similar to a side- 
wheel, mounted astern: used for navigating 


shallow or narrow waters. 

SteropUS (ster'o-pus), n. [N L. (Mogerie, 1 821 ), 
appar. < Gr. art prog, solid, + Trnrg = V,.foot.] A 
genus of beetles of the family Carahutu’, con- 
taining about 300 8peci(‘H, widely distributed 
throu^out Europe, northern Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, and both Americas. 



Pertaining to a dunghill ; hence, moan; dirty; 
paltry. Howett, Letters, ii. 48. 
sterraster (ste-ras'ter), n. [< Gr. arrpp^g, var. of 
arepedg, solid, + star.] A form of sponge- 

spicule characteristic of the family (leodinidte. 
It is of the polyoxon type, having many rays coalesced for 
the greater part of their lengths, but ending in separate 
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Iterrastrosa (ster-as-tro'sh), n, pi. [NL. : see 
sterraster.] In Sollas’s classification, a group 
of choristidaii tetractinellid sponges, in which 
sterrasters are present, usually in addition to 
simple asters, as in the families Geodinidm and 
Placospongidie : distinguished from Spirastrosa 
and Euasirosa, _ v xtt .. 

terrastrose (ste-ras'tros), «. [<NL.^«a- 

trosus, < sterraster, q. v.] Provided with ster- 
rasters, as a sponge; of or pertaining to the 
Sterrastrosa : distinguished from spirastrose. 
terret W. A Middle English form of star^. 
terrinck (ster'ingk), w. A seal of the genus 
Stenorhynchtui (Ogmorhinus) or of the subfamily 
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Stenorhynchinm : as, the saw-toothed or crab- 
eating sterrincky Lohodon octreinophagus, 
Sterro-metal (ster'o-met'^al), n. An alloy of 
about thi'ee parts of copper with two of zinc, to 
which a small amount or iron and tin is added. 
This alloy is not in general use, but is said to be superior 
to gun-metal in tenacity, while at the same time less ex- 
pensive. It has been used in Austria for the pumps of 
hydraulic presses. 

Stert^ (st^rt), r, A dialectal spelling of starts, 
Stert^ti w- A Middle English form of starts, 
stertet. [Inf. sterUin), prot. stertOy pp. stert.] 
An obsolete preterit of starts, 

Stertor (st^r'tor), n, [< NL. stertory < L. ster- 
terCf snore.] A heavy snoring sound which 
accompanies inspiration in certain diseases. 
Compare stertorous, 

StertorioUS (st^r-to'ri-us), a. [< stertor + -i-ous.] 
Same as stertorous, Poc, Prose Tales, 1. 12.5. 
stertoriousness (st^r-to'ri-us-ues), n. Same as 
stertorousness, PoPy Prose Tales, 1. 125. 
stertorous (st^r'to-rus), a. [< stertor 4- -ous,] 
Characterized by a deep snoring sound, such 
as characterizes the laborious breathing which 
frequently accompanies c>ertaiu diseases, as 
apoplexy. 

stertorously (st^r'to-ms-li), adv. In a sterto- 
rous manner. 

stertorousness (stdr'to-rus-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being stertorous. 

Stervet, r. A MidiUe English form of sidtrve, 
Stesicborean (ste-sik-o-re'an), a, [< LL. SU- 
sichoreusy SteaichoriuSy < Gr, iryoixdpnogy Ste- 
sichorean, < '^Trjaixopogy Stesichoms (see def.).] 
Of or pertaining to the Greek lyric poet Ste- 
siehorus (Tisias) of Himera (about 632-550 
B. a.)f inventor of epodic composition; specifi- 
cally, in anc,pro8.y noting (a) a trochaic trim- 
eter of the fonn — I — I — w J (6) 

an encomiologic verse; (e) a line consisting of 
two dactylic totrapodies, the last foot a spondee. 
Stet (stet). [L., 3d pers. sing. pres. subj. act. of 
stare, stand : see stand.] Let it (that is, the 
original) stand: a proof-reader’s order to can- 
cel an alteration previously made by him. It is 
indicated by putting a line of dots under what is crossed 
out, and writing “stet” in the margin. Abbreviated tt. 
stet (stet), r. t . ; j>rot. and pp. stetted, ppr. stet- 
ting. mark with the word stet”; direct or 
cause to remain, after deletion, as printed; for- 
bear to delete. [Colloq.] 
stetch (stech), n. A ridge between two furrows, 
as in plowed land. [Prov. Eng.] 
stetch (stech), V. t. [< stetehy w.] To form 
into ridges with a plow : followed by up. Hai- 
ti weft. [Prov. Eng.] 

stethiSBUm (steth-i-e'um), n . ; pi. stethma (-tt). 
[NL., < Gr. OTrjdialog, of the breast. < aTijdog, the 
breast.] In ornith., the entire anterior half of 
a bird: opposed to' wra?«wi. [Rare.] 
Stethidium(ste-thid'i-ura),w.; pi. st€thidia{-^), 
[NL. , di m . of Gr. oTfjOog, the breast. ] In en tom , , 
the thorax. Jlliger. 

Stethograph (steth'o-gr&f), n, [< Gr. arffiog, 
tho breast, + ypaifinvy write.] An instrument 
for recording the respiratory movements (>f the 
thorax. Also called pneumograph. 
Stethographic (stelh-o-graf'ik), o. [< stetho- 
graph 4 -ec.l Of or pertaining to, or obtained 
by means of, tho stethograph. Nature, XLIT. 


Stethometer (ste-thom'e-t^T), n. [< Gr. oryOog, 
the breast, 4* plrpov, a measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the respiratory movements 
of the walls of the chest . in one form a cord or band 
ig extended round the chegt, and itu extension, as the 
thorax is expanded, is shown by an Index on a dial-plate. 

Stethosc^e (stetli'o-skop), n. [= F. stetho- 
scope, < Gr. orrr/- ' 

flof,tliebrea«t,+ /] V ^ 

oKomiv, view.] \ \f" ^ 

An instrument 
used in auscul- 
tation to con- 
vey the sounds 
from the chest 
or other part of 
the patient to 
the ear of the 
observer. — Bin- 
aural StethOBCOpe, a siethoBCopo in which the sound is 
conducted to both ears. - Differential BtethOBCOpe, a 
double stethoscope having elastic tubular branches and 
bells which can be applied to different parts of the thorax 
so as to compare the indications at various points. 



SteMiosco|>es. 

, bin.iiir.il stethoscope 


stethoscope (steth'o-skdp), V. t.) prot. and pp. 
stethoscoped, ppr. stethoscoping. [< stethoscope, 
n.] To examine by means of a stethoscope. 
Lancet, 1890, II. 1267. 
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Stetll 08 Coplc(steth. 6 -Bkop'ik),a. [i stethoscope 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to stethosoopy or tne 
stethoscope ; obtained by means of the stetho- 
scope. 

stetnoscopical (steth-o-skop'i-kal), a, [< steth- 
oscopic H- Same as stethoscopie. 
stetnoscopically (steth-o-skop^i-kal-i), adi\ In 
a stethoscopio manner; by means of the steth- 
oscope. 

StethOBCOpist (steth'o-sko-pist), n, [< stetho- 
scop^y + •istJ] One who is versed in the use 
of the stethoscope. 

Stethoscopy (steth'p-sko-pi), n. [< Or. arvOog^ 
the breast, 4- -OKoirid, < tr/fOTrmj, view.] 1, The 
examination of the chest. — 2. Auscultation 
with a stethoscope. 

Btet proceSBUS (slot pro-ses'us). [Law L.: L. 
stet^d pers. sing. pres. subj. aci. of storcj stand ; 
procesHtiSf process.] In old Eng, laiv: (a) The 
termination of a suit at law, upon consent of 
the parties, by an order of court having the 
effect of staying permanently all further pro- 
ceedings. (h) The phrase entered on the record 
as expressing that order. 

Bteye, V, t, See steeve^. 

Btevedore (ste've-dor), n. [< Sp. estiradoTy a 
wool-packer, hence a stowor of wool for expor- 
tation, and gen. one who stows a cargo (cf. Sp. 
estiva = It. stiva = OF. eMive, stowage, ballast), 
< estimr = Pg. estiimr = It. sUmrCy press close, 
Btow*a cargo), < L. slipare, press together; see 
stive*^,'] One whose occupation is the stowage 
of goods, packages, etc., in a ship's hold; one 
who loads or unloads vessels. 

Steven (stev'en), w. [Early mod. E. also steav- 
en; i ME. steveuy stevcncy sUn^yn. steoynCj stefn^y 
stemne, < AS. siefny stemn = *OS. stemnay stem- 
nia = OFrios. stemma = MI). stemmCy I), stem 
5= MLG. stempnoy stem me j LO. stemme = OHG. 
stimnay stimmUy MHG. G. stimmCy voice, = Icel. 
stefnay stemnoy direction, summons, = Sw. st(im- 
ma = Dan. stemme = Goth. stibnUy voice ; root 
and connections unknown. Cf. Gr. ardpoy 
mouth.] If. Voice; the voice. 

When Little John heard hia master speake, 

Well knew he it was hia rteven. 

Mcbin Hood and (hiy vif Qinhorne, (HaUiwell.) 

2t. Speech; speaking; crying out. 

Maune, atynte of thy steuen and be atille. 

York Playn, p. 866. 

3f. That which is uttered; a speech or cry; 
prayer. 

To thee, lady, y make my mooue ; I praie thee heere my 
sUwn. Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 6. 

4t. Word; bidding; command; direction. 

Thro Bomely Bonnes and a worthy wiife 
I haue euer at iny steven to stande. 

York Plays, p. 46. 

5. One's word or promise^ an agreement; an 
appointment; hence, anything fixed by appoint- 
ment. 

Stephen kept hia gteaven, and to the time he aave 
Came to demand what penance he should have. 

Ellis, Spec, of Anc. Poetry, III. 121. (Nares.) 
At unset Btevent, at 1 time (ir place not previously spO' 
clfled ; without dennite appointment. 

It is ful fair a man to here hym evene, 

For al day meoteth men at unset stevene. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 666. 
To set a Btevon, to make an agreement ; fix an appointed 
time. [Prov. Eng.1 

Hit fll, on a tyde. 

That by her bothe assent was set a st^ven. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 62. 

Bteven (stev'en), v, [< ME. steiwneny < A8. stef- 
niatiy call, summon (= Icel. stefna, stemnoy cite, 
summon), < stefrty stemriy voice: see stevmiy w.j 

I. trans> If. To speak; utter; tell of; name. 

In Rome Y shalle xou steusne 
And lau) honyred kyrkes fowrty and seuen. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall)^ p. 113. 

2t. To call; summon; command; appoint. 

Lord God ! I lone the lastandly, 

And highly, botht with liarte and hande, 

That me, thy puure prophett Hely, 

Hauc steusned me in this stede to stande. 

York Plays, p. 187. 

3. To bespeak. HallUcell, [Prov. Eng.] 

U.t intrans. To talk ; call out ; shout ; make 
a noise. 

Ye rebaldis that regnys in this rowte, . 
ge stynte of youre steuenyng bo stowte. 

York Plays, p. 807, 

Btovenodf, [< late ME. sterynyd, stevendy stev- 
yndy also and appar. orig. steyned, steynydy ste- 
nedy lit. 'stained,' pp. of stcyfieUy steineny stain: 
see stain,'] Party-colored. Cath, Ang,y p. 363. 
Item, a sUvynyd clothe, a crucittx, . . . xxd. 

PasUin tMters, III. 408. 
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Stevia (stB'vij.), n. [NL. (CayaniUeB, 1797), 
named after Estevsy a Spanish scientist.] 1. 
A genus of composite plants, of the tribe Eupa- 
toriacesB and siibtribe Ageratem, it 1 b oharaoter- 
ized by crowded oorymboae or looBely panicled heads with 
five or six nearly equal involuoral braotB, five flowers, ap- 
pendaged anthers, and a wiable pappuB of Beveral Boales 
or awns or of both mingled in the same head. Over one 
hundred species have been described, natives of the warm- 
er parts of America from Buenos Ayres to Mexico, and es- 
pecially numerous westward ; absent in tropical Brazil and 
nearly so in Guiana. They are herbs or shrubs, often some- 
what rigid, or rarely diffuse. Their leaves are usually oppo- 
site, three-nerved, and serrate, sometimes entire or three- 
arted. The flowers are white or purplish, forming slender 
eads. Several species are cultivated as border^lants in 
Europe. In the united States S. compaeta and S. serrata, 
bearing a profusion of small white fragrant flowers, the lat- 
ter flowering later, are grown under glass in great quanti- 
ties for cutting and for winter use in houses. S. serrata 
and five other ^cies extend within the United States 
into Arizona or Texas. * 

2. [L <?.] A plant of this genus. 

Btew^ (sfe), n, [< ME. stewcy stuCy stuwy stWy etc,, 
pi. stewesy stuesy stuwes. stywesy stivesy stuymsy 
< OF. estuv€y€Stouvey a heated room, hothouse, 
bath-room, F. 4tuvey a vapor-bath, stove, r= Sp. 
Pg. estufa = It. stufay stove, hothouse, < OHG. 
stubdy stupdy MHG. stubsy a heated room, a bath- 
room, G. stubCy a room or chamber in general, 
= MLG. stove = MD. stove = AS. stoftty a hot- 
house, bath-room : see stove^ the same word in 
a more orig. form. In defs. 8 and 9 the noun is 
from the verb.] 1. A heated room, especially 
such a room for bathing purposes ; a hothouse ; 
a stove. 

It fresetho more strongly in tho Contrees than on this 
half ; and therfore bathe every man Steum in his Hous, 
and in tho Stewes thei eten and don here Occupatiouns, 
alle that thei may. MandevUle, Travels, p. 1.S1. 

Whan he came out of his ^ewe or baync, he axyd drynke, 
by the force whereof he was poysoued. 

Fahyan, Chron., exxv. 

It I a small artificially warmed room] is used for drying 
various substances, as plants, extracts, conserves, ttc., or 
for taking vapor baths. In this case tho slew or stove is 
said to be wet or humid ; in the opposite case it is said to 
be dry. Dunglxson, Med. Diet., p. 987. 

2. Specifically, a hatters' drying-room. 
well. — Sf. A room; a chamber; a closet. 
Troylus, that stood and myghte it so 
Thorghont a lltel wyndowe in a steur., 

Thcr he bishet, sen mydnyght, was on mewe. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 6pl. 

4. A brothel; a bagnio: often used in the plural, 
sometimes with the force of a singular noun. 
Sleuthe . . . wedded on Wanhopc, a wenche of the 
stewes. Piers Plounnan (C), xxill. 169. 

Womroen of the styves. Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 84. 

Shall we every decency confound ? 

Through taverns, stews, and bagnios take our round? 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. vi. 120. 
5t. A lock hospital. See hospital. 

In the borough of Southwark, prior to the time some- 
times fixed upon for the origin of syphiliB, there were 
places called stews, where prostitutes were confined and 
received the benefits of sui^lcal assistance. 

8. Cooper, Practice of Surgery (6th ed.), p. 832. 

[{Eneyc. Diet.) 

6t. A prostitute : sometimes in the plural form 
with a singular meaning. 

And shall Cassandra now be termed, in common speeche, 
a stewes f O. Whetstone, Promos and Cass., I., Iv. 3. 

It was so plotted betwixt her husband and Bristol! that 
instead of that beauty he had a notorious it4nv seat to him. 

Sir A. Wddon, Court of K. James, p. 146. 

7t. A close vessel in which something is cooked 
or stewed ; a stew-pot or stew-pan. 

I have seen corruption boll and bubble 
Till it o’er-run the stew. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 321. 

8. Food cooked by stewing; especially, meat 
or fish prepared by slow cooking in a liciuid. 

The contents of the kettle— a sfete of meat and pota- 
toes— . , . had been taken off the Are and turned out 
into a yellow platter. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. ll. 

9. A state of agitation or ferment ; mental dis- 
turbance; worry; fuss. [Colloq.] 

And he, though naturally bold and stout, 

In short, was in a most tromendous stew. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 104. 
Box-Stew, an oyster-stew made of box-oysters - - that is, 
of large select oysters. — Irish stew, a dish made of mut- 
ton, onions, and potatoes, and sometimes other vegetables, 
stewed in water mixed with flour, and seasoned with salt 
and pepper. 

Bte'wi (stu), V, [< ME. **steweny stueuy stuwetiy < 
OP. cstuver {^estuwer), bathe, stew, F. dtuver, 
stew, = Sp. estufavy esh fary estohar = Pg, estu^ 
far = It. stufarcy stew (cf. D. MLG. LG. stoven 
(> G. stoven) rs Sw. stufva = Dan. stuvCy stew); 
from the noun ; see stew^y n. Cf , stivesy a doub- 
let of stew^.] I, trans. If. To bathe, as in a 
liquid or a vapor-bath. 
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Bhiuvn or bathsm, or Miiyn in a stw. Balneo. 

Prompt, Pars, 

2t. Figuratively, to steep. 

The Stockes were fitter for him ; the most corrupted 
fellow about the Suburbs, his consoienoe is stated in Bribes. 

Brome, Sparagus Garden, v. 18. 

3. To cook (food) by simmering or slowly boil- 
ing; prepare by cooking in a liquid kept at the 
simmering-point: as, to stew meat or fruit; to 
stew oysters. 

Stuwyn or stuyn mete. Stupho. Prompt Pars. 

Stew'd shrimps and Afrfc cockles shall excite 
A jaded drinker's languid appetite. 

Fraiuns, tr. of Horace’s Satires, ii. 4. 
Btewed Quaker. Hee Quaker. 

. u. intrans. To be cooked by slowly simmer- 
ing.— To stew in one’s own grease. See grease. 
Stew2 ^tu), n. [< ME. stewcy stuCy stiewcy stive 
= MLG. stouwcy stouwy stoUy stoWy a dam, weir, 
fish-pond; connected with siouwetiy dam, hem 
in, = G. staueriy dam, = MD. stouweny heap u|), 
collect. Cf. 1, A pond, usually arti- 

ficial, used for domestic purposes ; especially, a 
pool or tank in which fish arc kept until needed 
for the table; a vivarium; a stew-pond. 

Many a breem and many a luce in ttuwe. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 850. 

At the IMory, a low and moist situation, there were 
ponds and stews for their fish. 

Gilbert White, Antiq. of Selbonie, Letter xxvl. 

We find vivarium sometimes rendered as ‘*vlvary ” and 
at other times as **8tew." Atheneeum, No. 3234, p. 624. 

2. A breeding-place for tame pheasants. Ett- 
cyc. Diet. — 3. An artificial bed of oysters: 
used of the old Homan and also of the modem 
methods of fattening. 

stew^ (stu), n. [< MK sfew (Sc. pi. 8torys)y mist ; 
cf. Dan. sU'iVy dust, D. stofy dust (stofregen. 
drizzling rain), G. stauhy dust.] Dust: a cloud 
of dust, smoke, or vapor. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

stew^f, V. A Middle English variant of stow^, 
steward (stu'j^d), n. [< ME. steward, stewards, 
stewerdy stewerde, stuward, stuard (also stewart, 
stnarty as in the surname Stewart, Stuart; AF. 
estuard), earlier stiward, sty ward, < AS. stig- 
weard, later stiweard (> Icol.'stivardhr), a stew- 
ard, < stiguy stiff Oy a sty, pen for cattle, 4- weard, 
a ward : see stf^ and ward. Cf . AS. stigmia, sti- 
wita, a steward, < stigu, stigo, a sty, Hr wita, an 
officer, adviser.] 1. One who has charge of 
the household or estate of another; a majordo- 
rao; especially, a person employed in a court, 
household, or important domestic establishment 
of any kind to superintend financial affairs, as 
by keeping accounts^ collecting rents or other 
revenue, or disbursing money for household 
expenses. 

This lesBoun loke thow iiogt for-3ete : 

The stuard, countroller, and tresurere, 

Bittand at de deshe, thou haylse in fere. 

Babe^ Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 299 
The first nf them, that eldest was and best, 

Of all the house had chai'gc and governoment, 

As Guardian and Steward of the rest. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 87. 

Protector, steward, substitute 
Or lowly factor for another’s gain. 

Shak., Rich. III., ill. 7. 18.8. 

The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 

Tho butler drank, the steward scrawl’d. 

Tennyson, Day-Dream. 

2. An officer or retainer appointed to perform 
duties similar to those mentioned above; espe- 
cially, a person appointed to provide and dis- 
tribute food and all the requisites of the table ; 
a purveyor, (a) In some British colleges, one who has 
charge of the commons, (b) One of a ship’s company whose 
duty it is to distribute provisions to the oflicers and crew. 
In passenger’Ships he nas charge of tho tabic, servants, 
staterooms, etc., and is called distinctively chief steward, 
the title steward being also extended to his male helpers— 
those who wait at table and attend to the statei-ooms. In 
a man-of-war the paymaster's steward is now styled pay- 
master's yeoman (see yeoman) ; the cahin‘Steward, ward- 
room steward, steeragestewara, and warrant-officers' stew- 
ard are petty officers charged with providing for their 
sever^ messes and keeping the apartments in order. 

3. Figuratively, a manager; especially, one who 
controls expenditure ; a disburser. 

A man is but a steward of his owne goods; wherof God 
one day will demaund an account. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 261. 

And what not rare? Luxury being the steward, and the 
treasure unexhaustible. Sandys, TravaUes, p. 25. 

4. Formerly, in the English gilds, one of the 
officers in charge of the miances of the society ; 
also, a corresponding functionary in municipal 
affairs. The title is stiil given in English towns to ma- 
gistrates varying in functions, authority, rank, etc. In 
this latter case it is usually qualified by some limiting 
word : as, the city steward ol York ; the land steward of 
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Norwich ; the town iHsm/rd at Northampton ; the lord 
high it»ward at Qlouoeater. 

That tht itewardi at euery crafte that ben contributory 
ghullen be called to the accompte to knowe the charge. 

EngliihQUdi (E. E. T. S.X p. 886. 

6. In the earlj/ churchy same as econome or cseo- 
noMU8*’^Q, A fiscal agent of certain bodies; 
specifically, in the Methodist Church, an offi- 
cer having charge of the finances and certain 
other material interests of the church Hospi- 

tal steward. Bee hotpUai.^'Uatd high steward of 
England, one of the former great offleers of Btate : his 
chief functions were at an early date assumed by the justi< 
ciar. This office was the inheritance of the Earls of Loices* 
ter, till forfeited by Bimon de Montfort to Henry III., at 
the close of whose reign it was abolished as a permanent 
dignity. A lord high steward is now created only for par* 
ticnlar oooasions— namely, a coronation or the trial of a 
peer the office to cease when the business recjuiring it is 
ended. In the former ease the lord high steward is com- 
missioned to settle matters of precedence, etc.; in the 
latter, to preside in the House ox Lords.— Lord Steward 
Of the household, in England, one of the chief officers of 
the royal household. He is the head of the court culled 
the Board of Green Cloth, which has the supervision of the 
household expenses and accounts and their payment, the 
purveyance of provisions, etc. ; but his duties are practi- 
cally performed by a permanent official called the master 
of the household. The lord steward is a peer and a mem- 
ber of the ministry.— Steward, or hlgn Steward of 
Scotland, an ancient officer of the crown of the highest 
dignity and trust. He had not only the administration 
of the crown revenues, but the chief oversight of all 
the affairs of the household, and the privilege of the first 
place in the army, next to the king, in battle. — Steward 
of the Chiltem Hundreds. Bee ChUtern Hundreds, 
under hundred. 

steward (Stu'ard), v. t [< Hteward, w.] To 
manage as a steward. 

Did he thus requite his mother's care in stewardinff the 
estate ? Fuller, Holy War, p. 85. 

stewardess (stu'jir-des), n. [< steward + -ess.] 
A female steward ; specifically, a woman who 
waits upon women in jjassoiigor- vessels, etc. 

My new attendant . . . told me she had formerly been 
the stewardess of a passenger vessel at the same time that 
her husband was steward. 

Jean Ingelow, Off the Bkelligs, vl. 

Stewardly (stu'ard-li), adi\ With or as with 
the care of a steward; prudently; providently. 
[Rare.] 

It is with a provident deliberation, not a rash and pi*udi- 
gal hand, to be dealt ; and to be stewardly dispensed, not 
wast of ully spent 

Tooker, Eabiick of the (church (1(K)4X p. 48. (Latham.) 

Stewardly (stu'jird-li), a. Managing; careful; 
provident. Hatliwell. 

Stewardry (stu'ilrd-ri), n. [Also stewartrtL q. v. ; 
< steward + -ry.] Stewardship. 

stewardship (stu'ard-ship), ». [< MK. stiward- 
shepe; < steward -P ’■ship.'] The office or func- 
tions of a steward. 

He Iiym gaue, witliynno a lltill space, 

Of all his lande the Stiwar[d]shepe to holde, 

And full power to rewle it as he wold. 

QenerydeAS (E. E. T. S ), 1. lOGC. 

Give an account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest be 
no longer steward. Luke xvi. 2. 

Stewartf, n. An obsolete spelling of steward. 

Stewartry (stu'art-ri), n. [Sc. var. of stew- 
ardry.] If. Same as stcimrdry. 

As an human stewartry. nr trust, 

Of which account is to be giv’n, and Just 

Byroin, Poetical Version of a Letter. 

2. In Scotland, a jurisdiction over a certain ex- 
tent of territory, very similar to that of a re- 
gality; also, the territory over which this ju- 
risdiction extends. Most stewartries consisted of small 
parcels of land which were only parts of a county ; but 
the stewartry of Kirkcudbriglii (often called distinctively 
“The Stewartry "), and that of Orkney and Shetland, make 
counties by tiiemselves. 

Stewedt (stud), «. [< stew^ + Lodged 

in or belonging to the stews. 

0 Aristippus, thou art a greato medler with this woman, 
beyng a steuwi strumpettc. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus. (Dames.) 

Btewerdt, n. An old spelling of steward, 

Stewisht (stu'ish), a. [< stew^ + -ish^.] Per- 
taining to or befitting the stews. 

Rhymed in rules of stewish ribaldry. 

Dp. Hall, Satires, I. lx. 9. 

stew-pan (stu'pan), n, A utensil in which any- 
thing is stewed. 

Stew-pond (stu'pond), n. Same as stew‘d. 

There is a dovecote some delightful steuf-ponds, and a 
very pretty canal. 

Jane Austen, Sense and Sensibility, xxx. 

stew-pot (stu'pot), n, 1. A pot with a cover 
for malring stews, soups, etc. — 2. A covered 
pan used for heating rooms with charcoal. 

JProv. Eng.] 

fjsyt, Steyet, and n. Same as sty'^ . 

Steyeret, w. a Middle English form of stair, 

Stg, An abbreviation of sterling. 
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sthenia (Sthe-nl'a), n. [NL., < Gtr, oBho^, 
strength.] In pathol,^ stren^h; excessive 
force : opposed to asthenia or debility, 
sthenic (sthen'ik), a, [< Gr. adhog, strength, 
might, + -ic.] 1. Strong; robust; character- 
ized by power of organization or energy of func- 
tion, as a part or organ of an animal. See me- 
gasthenicy mi^ 08 thenic,^ 2 , hipathol.y attended 
vith a morbid increase of vital (especially car- 
diac) action. Sthenie diseases are opposed to 
diseases of debility, or asthenic diseases,--^. 
Exciting; inspiring: said of feeling. [A use 
introduced by Kant.] 

Sthenochire (sthen'o-kir), n, [< Gr. aOhog, 
strength, + x^'^Pt hand.] An apparatus for ex- 
ercising and strengthening the bands forpiano- 
forter or organ-playing. 

Stiacciato (stlA-cha'to), a, [It., crushed, flat- 
tened (cf. stiacciatOy n., a cake), pp. of stiac- 
ciarCy crush, press.] In decorative art, in very 
low relief, as if a bas-relief had been pressed 
flatter. 

Stiant, n, A variant of sty an for stifi. 

Stib (stib), n, [Origin obscure.] The American 
dunlin, purro, or ox-bird : a gunners^ name. See 
cut under dunlin, F, C, Jirowne, 1876. [Massa- 
chusetts.] 

Stibble (stib'l), n, A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of stubble, 

Stibbler (stib'l^r), n. l< stibble + -erL] 1. 
One who goes from ridge to ridge on the har- 
vest-field, and cuts and gathers the handfuls 
loft by the reapers. Jamieson, Hence — 2. 
One who has no settled charge, but goes from 
place to place: often applied humorously to 
a clerical probationer. Scott, Guy Mannering, 
xlvi. [Scotch in both senses.] 

Stibbornet, a, A Middle English spelling of 
stubborn. 

Stibial (stib'i-al), a. [< NL. stibium + -a/.] 
Like or having the qualities of antimony ; an- 
timonial. 

stibialism (stib'i-al-izm), n, [< stibial 4* -ism.] 
Antimouial intoxication or poisoning. Dun- 
glison. 

Stibiated (stib'i-a-ted), a. [< NL. stibium + 
-ate^ + -6y/ 2.] Impregnated with antimony, 
stibic (stib'ik), a, [< NL. stibium + -w*.] Same 
as antimonic. 

Stibiconite (stib'i-kon-it), w. A hydrous oxid 
of antimony, of a pale-yellow color, sometimes 
massive and compact, and also in powder as an 
incrustation. Also stibJite, 
stibious (stib'i-ns), a. [< NL. stibium + -ow^r.j 
Same as anlimonious, 

Stibiuza (stib'i-um), n. [NL., < L. stibium, also 
stihiy slimmiy < Gr. arifiiy arifipiy a sulphuret of 
antimony. Cf. antimony.] Antimony. 
Stiblite (stib'lit), n. Same as stibiconite. 
Stibnite (stib'nit), n. [< NL. stibium 4- -n- (?) 
4- -ile'^.] Native antimony trisulph id (Sh^Sj^), 
a mineral usually occurring in orthorhombic 
crystals, sometimes of great size, often acicular, 
and also massive. See cut under acicular. The 
color Is lead-gray. Stibnite is sometimes blackish and 
dull externally, and with an iridescent tarnish, but when 
fresh It has a very brilliant metallic luster, especlRlly on 
the surface of perfect cleavage It is very yielding U> 
the pressure of the nail. This ore is the soiiree most 
of the antimony of commerce. Ab«o culled antinumiU; and 
antimony-ylance. 

stibogram (stib'o-gram), n. [< Gr. (jrijhg, a 
footstep, 4* ypapfHiy a writing.] A graphic rec- 
ord of footprints. 

Stibornt, stibournt, d- Middle English forms 
of stubborn. 

stich (stik), n, [< Gr. (rrixor, a row, order, line, 
< anrcixaVy go in line or order: see sty^. The 
word occurs in acrostic^ (for acrostich)j distich y 
etc . ] 1 . A verse, o f wh ate ver measure or num- 
ber of feet.— 2. A hue in the Scriptures.— 3. 
A row or rank, as of trees, 
sticharion (sti-ka'ri-on), fi.; pi. sticharia (-ft). 
[< LGr. (TTtxnpftw.] In the Gr. Ch.y a vestment 
corresponding l‘> the alb of the Western Church. 
Like the alb, it is a long robe witli close sleeves, and for- 
merly was of white Iiimii. At the present day, however, 
It is often of silk or other rich material, and may bo pur- 
ple In color. It is worn by subdeacons, deacons, piiests, 
and bishops. 

stichel (stich 'el), n. [Also stichally stetchil; 
origin obscure.] A term of reproach, ai»plied 
especially by parents to children. Halliivell. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Barren, stichel! that shall not serve thy turn. 

Lady Alimony, I. 4 b. 

gticher (stich'fer), v. i, [Assibilated freq. of 
stieJe^.] To catch eels in a particular way. See 
‘ quotation under sticherer. 
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**Stiehering,*' a Hampshire method [of catching eelsX Js 
perhaps one of the most amusing. 

Pap. Set. Mo.y XXIX. 269. 

sticherer (stich 'f*r-6r), «. [< sUcher 4* -erl.] 
One who stichers. 

In the wide, deep drains used for irrigation eels abound, 
and the obleot of the sticherer is to thrust the sickle un- 
der the eel B body, and, with a sudden hoist, to land him 
on the bank, from which he is transferred to the bag. 

Pap. Sci. Mo., XXH. 269. 

Sticheron (sti-ke'ron), 71 . ; pi. slichera (-rft). [< 
MGr. OTtxrgj&p (sc. rpondpiov), neut. of arlxvp^'i 
pertaining to a versicle, < Gr.on^of, a verse, ver- 
sicle.] In the Gr. Ch.y a troparion, or one of 
several troparia, following the i)8alms and in- 
termingled with stiohoi. See stichos, 

Stichic (stik'ik), a, [< Gr. anxtKdg, of lines or 
verses, < artxog, a row, lino: see stick.] Per- 
taining to a verse or line ; consisting of verses 
or lines; linear; specifically, in anc. pros., com- 
posed of lines of the same metrical form through- 
out : opposed to systematic. 

The ^hie portions of the car.tica of Terence are di- 
vided into strophes. Amer. Jour. Philol., VII. 399. 

Stichid (stik'id), n, [< stichidiuniy q. v.] In 
bot.y samo as stichidium. 

Stichidium (sti-kid'i-um), w.; pi. stiehidia (-a). 
[NL., < Gr. orlxogy a row, line, + dim. -idiov.] In 
bot.y a peculiarly modified branch of the thal- 
lus in some algae, which serves as a receptacle 
for the tetraspores. See out under Algs^ Far- 
low, Marine Algae, p. 165. 

Stichomancy (stik'o-man-si), n. [< Or. (rrixog, 
a row, line, + pavrua, divination.] Divination 
by lines or passages hi books taken at hazard; 
bibliomancy, 

sticbometric (stik-o-met'rik), a, [< stichom- 
etr-y 4- -ec.] Same as stichofnetrical, J, R, Har- 
ris, Jour, of Philol., No. 15, p. JllO. 
sticbometrical (stik-p-met'ri-kal), a. [< stich- 
omeiriv 4- -al,] Of or pertaining to stichom- 
etry; characterized by measurement by stichs 
or lines ; stating the number of lines. 

Quite lately Mommsen has published ... a previously 
unknown HtJchometrical catalogue of the books ox the Bible, 
and also of the writings of Cyprian. 

Salinon, Int. to the Now Testament, p. 669, note. 

sticbometry (sti-kom'e-tri), n. [< Gr. arixogy 
a row, line, verso, 4- -perpiOy < pkrpovy a measure.] 
In measurement of manuscripts bylines 

of fixodW average length ; also, an edition or a 
list containing or stating such measurement. 

It [“The Assumption of Moses"] is Included in the «ti- 
chometry oi Nicepnorus, who assigns it the same length 
... as the Apocalypse of St. ,1ohn, 

Salmon, Int. to the Now Testament, p. 626. 

sticbomytbia (stik-6-mith'i-a), n. [< Gr. OTt- 
Xopdhay dialogue in’ alternate lines, < oTixopv- 
bflv, answer one another line by line: see stick 
and 7mjth.] In a7ic. Gr. drama and bucolic poetry y 
dialogue in alternate lines, or i)air8 or gi’onps of 
lines; also, arrangement of lines in this manner. 
Usually in such dialogue one speaker opposes or corrects 
the other, often with partial repetition or Imitation of his 
words. Also stichomylhy. 

The speeches of this play are of inordinate length, 
thougli sHchomythia in the Greek antithetical mnnner is 
also Introduced. A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit, 1. 118. 

SticboS (stik 'os), w. ; pi. .stichoi (-oi). [< Gr. 

f^Tixog, a row, line, verse.] 1. In paleorf.y a 
line of average lengeth assumed in measuring 
the length of a manuscrii»t. Sec epos, 3, and 
sHchometry . — 2. In the Gr. Ch., a verse or ver- 
sicle, as in the psalter or the odes; especially, 
a verse or part of a verse from a psalm, used 
as a versicle. 

sticbwortt, n. See stitch wort. 

Stick^ (stik), V . ; pnd. and pp. stuck, ppr. stick- 
ing. [A verb confused in form and meanings 
with stick^^y stick^ being more prop, steck (as in 
dial, uses) or * steak (after the analogy of break, 
speaky etc.); E. dial, sleeky Se. steiky etc. ; < ME. 
stikeiiy prop, steken (pret. stak, pp. stekcM, i-stek- 
euy 7j-stekc, .stiken, s token ; also, by conformity 
with sticF^y prot, stikedy stikede, pp. stikGd)y< Aii. 
*st€can (pret. ^stscc, pp. ^stccen), pierce, stab, = 
08. stekan (pret. stak) = OEries. sttka = MD. 
D. steken = MLG. LG. steken = OHG. steehan, 
stehhnn, MUG. G. stechen (pret. stack, pp. gesto- 
ehen), pierce ; not found in'Seand. or Goth, (the 
Goth, form would be ^stikait ; cf. Goth, staks, a 
mark, stigma, stiks, a point, a moment of time) ; 
Tent, y/ stik = L. stig (in instiga7'ey prick, in- 
stigate, ^stinguere (in comp, distinguerc, distin- 
guish, exstmgucrcy extinguish), stmulusy a prick, 
goad, stilus, a point, style, etc.) = Gr. y oriy 
(in (jriC,eiVy prick, ariypa, a prick, mark, spot) = 
Skt. tij lor *sfij, bo sharp. Prom this root 
are ult. fe. sticks, sticks, .ntitchy steaky sting, etc., 
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and, through OF., ticket^ etiquette (from a col- 
lateral Teut. root, atake^i atock^^ atang^. atoke*^y 
atokcTf etc.) ; from the L. root are ult. E. atyle^^ 
diatinguiah, cxtinguiah^ diaUncty extinct, inatinct, 
atimulate, atimulna, instigate, preatigc, etc*. The 
verb atick^ , pierce, has been confused, partly in 
ME. and completely in mod. E., with its deriva- 
tive atick!^. The reg. mod. pret. of aticJ^^ would 
be **atack or ^atake (as in ME.), but the pret. has 
yielded to the influence of the pp., and, beeoni- 
iiig *^atoke, appears in mod. E. with shortened 
vowel stuck, as also in the pp. (cf. break ^ pret. 
brake, now broke, pp. broJcen; apeak, pret. spake, 
now spoke, pv. spoken — verbs phonetically par- 
allel to sUck^)*'] I, trana, 1 . To pierce or punc- 
ture with a pointed instrument, as a dagger, 
sword, orpin; pierce; stab. 

The Bowdan and the Oriaten everlchoiie 
Ben al tohewe [hewed] and nHked at the bord. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 332. 

He drew his shining blade, 

Thinking stick her whore she stood. 

Clerk cam; or, Th£ Mermaid ((Child’s BaUads, I. 194). 
A vUlain fitter to stick swino 
Than ride abroad redressing women’s wrong. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 

2. To push, thrust, or drive the point or end of, 
as into something which one seeks to pierce, 
or into a socket or other receptacle; place and 
flx by thrusting into something. 

A brocho golde and asure, 

In whichc a ruby set was lik an lierte, 
t^rystjyde hyin gaf, and iScik it on his sherte. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1372. 
The Israelites . . . neither prayed to him, neither kissed 
his bones, nor offered, nor slicked up candies before him. 
Tyndale, Ans. to 8ir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 185U), p. 128. 
I would not see . . . thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs. 

Skak., Lear, iii. 7. 58. 

8. To thrust; c.ausc to penetrate or enter in 
any way; loosely, to thrust or put (something) 
where it will remain, without any idea of pene- 
tration. 

Byndez byhynde, at his bak, bothc two his handez, . . . 
^ik hyni stifly in stokcz. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), li. 167. 
A lean old gentleman . . . stnek his head out of the 
window. J. S. he Fanu, Dragon Volant, i. 

Behind the said ear was stuck a fresh rose. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, il. 

4. To insert in something punctured: as, to 
stick card-teeth ; hence, to set with something 
pointed or with what is stuck in : as, to stick a 
cushion full of pins. 

Tho chambur dore stekes tho vssher thenne 
With preket [candles] and tortes [torches] that conne 
brenne. Babees Book (E. K. T. S.), p. 316. 

Biron. A lemon. 

Long. Stuck with cloves. Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 654. 

5. To thrust or flx upon something pointed: 
as, to stick a potato on a fork. 

Their heads were stuck upon spears. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

0, In carp., to run or strike (a molding) with a 
molding-plane. — 7t. To close; shut; shut up. 
See steek. 

When the kyng had consayult Cassandra noise, 

He comaundot hir be caght, & closit full hard : 

. In a stithe houiie of ston stake hir vp fast. 

DestruOion of Troy (E. E T. S.), 1. 7191. 
Stick a pin there, make a note of that ; take heed of 
that. [Colloq.J-To BttCk Offt, to set off ; adorn. Com- 
pare the phrase and quotation under II. 

The humble variety whereof [of the Torch-boarers’ hab- 
its] aucke o#the more aniplie the maskers high beauties, 
shining in the habits of themselues. 

Chapman, Masque of the Middle Temple. 
To Stick out, to cause to project; protrude.— To Stick 
pigs, to hunt wild hogs with the spear, the hunter being 
mounted, especially in British India. [Colloq.j 
II. intrans. 1. To bo fastened or fixed by or 
as by piercing or by insertion ; remain where 
thrust in : as, the aiTow sticks in the target. 
Therein stiked a lily flour. Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 196. 
Lucretia’s glove, wherein her needle sticks. 

Shak., Lucrece, L 317. 

2. To be thrust ; extend or protrude in any di- 
rection. 

She espied his cloven foot, 

From his gay i-obes sticking thro*. 

The Damon Lover (Child’s Ballad^ I. 803). 
To Stick Offt, to appear to advantage ; show off ; make a 
display. 

I’ll be your foil, Laertes ; in mine ignorance 
Your skill shall, like a star i' the darkest night, 

Stick fiery off indeed. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 268. 

To stick out, to project ; be prominent. 

One hair a little here (dicks mi, forsooth. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 2. 
To Stick up, to stand up ; be erect [Colloq.]— To Stick 
up for, to espouse or maintain the cause of ; speak or act 
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in defense of ; defend : as, to stick «tp/or an absent friend ; 
to s^ up for the truth or one's rights. [Colloq.] 

Hoard him abuse you to Bingwood. Bingwood stiuek 
up for you and for your poor governor— -spoke up like a 
man —like a man who sUoks up for a fellow who is down. 

Thackeray, Philip, xl. 

To stick up to. Same as to stand up to (which see, under 
stand). [Colloq.] 

No matter how excellent may be the original disposition 
of tho head boy, if there Is no one who dare stick up to him, 
he soon becomes intolerable. 

Contemporary Bev., LV. 173. 

Stick^ (stik), ». [< 8tick\ v.] A thrust with a 

pointed instrument which pierces, oris intended 
to pierce. 

Btick^ (stik), V . ; pret. and pp. stuck (formerly 
sticked), ppr. sticking. [< ME. aticken, atikken, 
atykken, atiken, styken, steken, atikien, atykien, 
atekien (pret. atikede, etc. ; also, by conformity 
with atick'^, pret. atak, pp. ateken, stoken), be 
fastened, adhere, also fasten, < AS. atician (pret. 
aticode) (= MLG. ateken), pierce, stab, intr. 
cleave, adhere, stick; a weak form, parallel 
with an unrecorded form to be assumed as the 
cognate of the LG., etc., weak verb, namely 
AS, ^steccan = MD. atecken = MLG. LG. stecken 
= OHG. ateccJwn, MHG. G. atecken (pret. ateekte; 
also, by conformity with atecken, pret. stack), 
stick, set, stick fast, remain, = Sw. sticka = 
Dan. stikke, stab, sting (these appar. due in 
part to the LG. forms cognate with stick^) ; not 
found in Goth., where the form would bo ^stak- 
Jan, standing for *staikjan = AS. as if ^stmean, 
etc., a secondary form from the root ^stik, or 
else directly from the root *^stak, a collateral 
form of the root **8tik : see stick^ , and cf . sticks. 
The forms and senses of the primitive and de- 
rivative verbs become confused, and cannot 
now be wholly separated; in most dictionaries 
the two verbs are completely merged. Under 
stick‘‘^ are put all uses of the verb so spelled 
not clearly belonging originally to sHck^ or 
stick^. The proper pret. of stick*^ is .^ticked; 
this has been superseded by stuck, or dial, stack 
(ME. stak), which prop, belongs only to 

1, trans. 1. To pierce; stab. See 2. 

To fasten or attach by causing to adhere : as, 
to stick a postage-stamp on a letter. 

Twenty ballads stuck about the wall. 

/. Walton^ Complete Angler, p. 66. 

You should be on the look-out when Debarry’s side have 
stuck up fresh bills, and go and paste yours over them. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxviii. 

3. To cause to come to a stand ; puzzle : pose. 
[Slang.] — 4. To impose upon ; cheat; cnouse. 
[Slang.] 

The pawnbrokers have been so often stude . . . with 
inferior instruments that it is difficult to pledge even a 
really good violin. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 18. 

The second purchaser found a customer willing to give 
ten francs for it^ but the latter’s family so ridiculed him 
for having been duck on the canvas that he put it away 
out of sight in his garret. The American, XIII. 14. 

5. To beat, as at a game of cards: with /or be- 
fore the penalty or stake : as, to stick one for the 
drinks at poker. [Slang.]— To be stuck on, to 
bo greatly taken with ; he enamored of. [Slang, U. S.]— 
To be Stuck up, to he proud or conceited. [Colloq.]— 
To stick one’s self up, to exalt or display one’s self ; 
assert one’s self. jCollim.]— To Stick up, to plunder; 
waylay and rob : as, to stick up a mail-coach ; to stick up a 
bank. [Bush-rangers’ slang, Australia.] 

Having attacked, or, in Australian phrase, stuck up the 
station, and made prisoners of all the inmates. 

Leisure Umr, March, 1885, p. 192. {Eneyc. Diet.) 

II. intrans. 1. To cleave as by attraction or 
adhesion ; adhere closely or tenaciously. 

She nadde on but a streit olde sak, 

And many a clonte on it ther stak. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 458. 

The griw hairs yet stack to the heft. 

Bums, Tam o’ Shanter. 

And on thy ribs the limpet sticks. 

Tennyson, The Sailor-Boy. 

2. To remain where placed ; hold fast ; adhere ; 
cling; abide. 

A born devil, on whose nature 
Nurture can never slick. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 189. 

Now began an ill name to stick upon the Bishops of 
Rome and Alexandria. MUUm, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

But finding that they [doubts] still stuck with his follow- 
ers, he took the last and best way of satisfying them. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. IL 

“We may teach you to ride hy-and-hy, I see ; I thought 
not to see you stick on to long — " **I should have 

stuck on much longer, sir, if her sTdei had not been wet." 

Ji. D. Blackmore, Loma Doone, xi. 

8. To hold or cling in friendship and affection. 

'Jhere is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 

Prov. ZTlU. S4. 


■Ude 

Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 

Sticking together in calamity. 

Shak., K. John, Ul. 4. 67. 

4. To be hindered from proceeding or advan- 
cing; be restrained from moving onward or 
from acting; be arrested in a course, career, 
or progress; be checked or arrested; stop. 

And 3it in my synne y stonde and sticke, 

Yuel custum ys ful hard to blynne. 

PdiHoed Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 197. 
I had most need of blessing, and **Amen ’’ 

Stuck in my throat. Shak., Macbeth, il. 2. 33. 
We stuck upon a sand hank so fast that it was after sun- 
set before we could get off. 

Hruo0, Source of the Nile, 1. 98. 

6. To be embarrassed or puzzled; be brought 
to a standstill, as by being unable to interpret 
or remember the words one is attempting to 
road or recite. 

They will stick a long time at a part of a demonstration, 
not for want of will and application, but really for want 
of perceiving the connection of two ideas. 

Lo(ke, Conduct of tho Understanding, 1 6. 
Some of the young chaps stick in their parts. They get 
the stage-fever and knocking in the knees. 

Mayhew, London Labour and Loudon Poor, III. 142. 

6. To scruple ; hesitate : with at. 

I . . . desired his opinion of it, and in particular touch- 
ing the paucity of Auditors, whereat I foi'morly sticked, 
as you may remember. 

Thomas Adams, in Ellis’s Lit Letters, p. 148. 
To serve him I should, I think, stick at nothing. 

Pepys, Diary, IV. 141. 

To stick at it, to persevere. [Colloq.] — Tp Stick by. 
(a) To adhere closely to ; be constant or faithful to. 

For, of so many thousands that wore vndcr mine empire, 
you only haue folowed and sticked by me. 

./, Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, v. 
(5) To remain with ; abide in the memory or possession 
of : as, ill-gotten gains never stick by a man. 

Nothing stiekes faster by vs, as appeares, 

Then that which we Icarne in our tender yeares. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 197. 
To Stick in one’s gizzard. Boo gizzard.— To stick in 
or to one’s fingers, to remain unlawfully in one’s hands. 

Bo was— if half Leicostor’s accusations are to be be- 
lieved— a most infamous peculator. One-third of tho 
money sent by the Queen for the soldiers stuck in his fin- 
gers. Motley, Hist. United Netherlands, II. 87. 

To stick out, to refuse to comply or come to terms ; hold 
out or hold back: as, to stick out for a better price. - To 
Stick to, to abide firmly and faithfully by ; hold fast to : 
as, to stick to a resolution. 

Stick'*^ (stik), n. [< stick‘s, r.] 1. An adhesion, 

as by attraction or viscosity. 

A magnetic stick between the wheels and the rails, which 
largely augments tho amount of traction. 

Elect. Bev. (Amer.), XVII. 194. 

2. Hesitation; demur; a stop; a standstill. 

When ho came to the Hill DiflBculty, he made no stiok 

at that, nor did he much fear the lions. 

Runyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, Sixth Stage. 

3. A strike among workmen. Ualliwcll. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Stick^ (stik), w. [< ME. sticke. stikke, < AS. 
sticca, a stick, peg, nail, = MD. stick, sleek, 
MLG. sticke, LG. sUkkc = OHG. sticcho, steccho, 
stecho (> It. stecco, thorn, stccca, staff, F. eti- 
quette, ticket, etc.), MHG. stecke, steche, G. 
stecken, a stick; cf. Icel. stika, stick (for fuel), 
a stick (yard-measure): so called as having 
orig. a sharp point ; from the root of stickX (AS. 
^siecan, etc.) : see sticks, stick*^, and cf. stake, 
steak, stitch, stickle^, etiquette, ticket, etc. ; also 
stock'^, etc.] 1. A piece of wood, generally 
rather long and slender; a branch of a tree or 
shrub cut or broken off ; also, a piece of wood 
chopped or cut for burning or other use : often 
used figuratively. 

or all townes, castels, fortes, bridges, and habitations, 
they left not any slick standing. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Wither’d sticks to gather, which might serve 
Against a winter’s day. Milton, P. R., L 316. 

Gome, hostess, lay a few more sticks on the fire. And 
noW, sing when you will. 

I, Walton, Complete Angler, p. 174. 

2. A cudgel ; a rod ; a wand ; especially, a 
walking-stick or cane. 

Al-though thow stryke me with thi staffe, with stikke or 
with 3erde. Piers Plowman (B), xil. 14. 

Your old friend Mr. Burchell, walking . . . with the 
great Sbiek for which we used so much to ridicule him I 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xxx. 
Stick is a large genus, running up from switch to cud- 
gel, from rod to bludgeon. he Quineey, Homer, ii. 

3. Anything in the form of a stick, or some- 
what long and slender: as, a stick of candy; a 
stick of sealing-wax; one of the sticka of a fan, 
whether of wood, metal, or other material. 

A painted Landskip Fann, cutt, gilded Stteka. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

Cl. 176. 
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4 . Speoifleally — (a) The wand or baton with 
which a mtisioal conductor directs a chorus or 
orchestra. (6) The wooden rod or back of a 
bow for playing on a musical instrument of the 
viol class, (c) The wooden rod or wand, with 
a rounded or padded head, with which a drum 
or similar musical instrument is beaten and 
sounded; a drumstick. — 5. li\ printing : {a) A 
composing-stick, (h) A piece of furniture used 
to lock up a form in a chase or galley. It is 
called, according to the place it occupies, head- 
sUcky fooUatiok, sid^-stick, or gutter-stick* — 6. 
The rod which is carried by the head of a rocket, 
and serves to direct its flight. 

And the final event to himself [Mr. Burke] has been 
that, as he rose like a rocket, he fell like the i^ick. 

T. Paitis, Letter to the Addressers. 


7. A timber-tree. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] — 

8. Nauty a mast: as, the gale was enough to 

blow the sticks out of her. [Humorous.] — 9. 
That which is strung on a stick; a string: as, 
VL stick of herring. — 10. The number of twenty- 
five eels, or the tenth part of a bind, according 
to the old statute de ponderibus. Also called 
strike, — 11. A stick-insect. See and 

walking-stick , — 12. A person who is stiff and 
awkward in bearing; hence, a stupid, incapa- 
ble, or incompetent person. [Colloq.] 

I was surprised to see Sir Henry such a stick. Luckily 
the strength of the piece did not depend upon him. 

Jane Auisten, Mansfield Park, xiil. 
About the poorest stick for a legislatur ever elected. 

• New York Tribune, Sept. 4, 1855. 

As cross as two sticks, see Devil on two 

sticks. See ciewiT— In a cleft stick. See fif<i/^f2...-Long 
stick. In measuritig British muslins, long stick is the yara> 
measure of inches and a thumb, equivalent to 37 inches. 
It is used to measure goods for the home market. Goods 
for the foreign market are measured by short stick, in which 
the yard consists of 35 inches and a thumb, or about 36 
inches.— -Middle Stick, a measure cuntaining 351 inches 
and a thumb to the yard, or about 8(U inches.— Stick and 
Stone, the whole; everything: as, to leave neither stick 
nor stone standi ng. Compare stock and block, under stocks . 
And this it was she swore, never to maiTy 
But such a one whose mighty arm could cari'y . . . 
Her bodily away through stick and stone. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 1. 

To beat all to sticks, to outdo completely. [Colloq., 
Eng.l 

Many ladies In Htrasburg were beautiful, still 
They were beat all to sticks by the lovely Odille. 

Barham, Ingoldsby begends, I. 239. 

To cut one’s stick. Bee cut..— To go to sticks and 

staves, to go to pieces ; fall into ruin : in allusion to a 
tub with broken hoops. 

Bhe married a Highland drover or tacksman, 1 can't tell 
which, and they went all to sticks and staves. 

Miss Ferrier, Inheritance, I. 95. (Jamieson.) 
=8m 2. See staff. 

StiCK^ (stik), r, t, [< stick'^y n.’] 1. To furnish 
or sot with sticks, as for climbing upon : said 
of peas. 


But I . . . must ... go stick some rows of peas whicli 
are already flourishing in our new garden. 

Carlyle, in Froude, First Forty Years, xxiv. 
I was sticking peas in my own garden. 

Jean ingelow. Fated to be Free, vi. 


2. liiprintingy to arrange in a composing-stick; 
compose : as, to stick type. 

stickadoret, stickadovet (stik'a-dor, -duv), n, 

[Also stickadouCy stieadoucy slickado, steckadOy 
sticados; < F. sfff(5^ado.9(Cotgravo), for corrupt 
forms of NL. sttJBchados, flos stcechados, flower 
of StcBchas: stmehados, gen. of Stwehasy q. v.l 
A species of lavender, Lavandula Ntcechasy used 
offleinally. See lavender'^, 

Btick-baiv (stik' bat), n. Insects or worms found 
sticking to the under surface of stones, and 
used as bait. [North (Carolina.] 

8tick*bug (stik'bug), n. 1, Any orthopterous 
insect of the family 
Phasmidm: particularly 
^plied to IHapheromera 
femoratay the common- 
est insect of this kind in 
the United States, where 
it is also called wood- 
horscy stick-insecty twig- 
bugy twig-insecty walking- 
twiffy walking-sticky prai- 
rie-alUgatOTy spectery and 
deviVs horse. See cut 
under Phasma, [Local, 

U. S.] — 2. A predaceous 
reduvioid bug of the 
United States, Emesa 
longipesy with a long 
slender brown body and 
long spider-like legs, the front pair of which 
are raptorial ; the spider-bug. When lodged on a 



twig, It Bwlnga iti body back and forth like, some of the 
da^y-kmg-legi. Thie insect resembles some of the Phot- 
midm, which receive the same name, but belongs to a dif- 
ferent order. 

stick-culture (stik'kul^Jur), n, A bacterial 
culture made bv thrusting a platinum needle 
(sterilized and then dipped into a growth of the 
microbe or other material to be examined) into 
the culture-medium, as a tube of gelatin. 
Stickedt. An obsolete past participle of stick^, 
stickert (stik'^r), n. [< sticks + -cri.] 1. One 
who or that which sticks or stabs ; especially, 
one who kills swine or other animals by sticK- 
ing or stabbing. 

Master Bardell the pig-butcher, and his foreman, or, as 
he was more commonly called, Sam the Sticker. 

Hood, Sketches on the Road, The Sudden Death. 

2, An anglers* gaff. [Rlang.] — 3. A sharp re- 
mark or an embarrassing question, intended or 
adapted to silence or pose a person. Thackeray, 
sticker'^ (stik'^r), n, [< stick:^ + -cri.] 1. One 
who adheres, clings, or sticks to anything. 

Although culture makes us fond stickers to no muchlneiy, 
not even our own. M. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, Ihcf. 

2. One who sticks, or causes to adliere, as by 
pasting. 

The bill-affcA-er, whose large flat basket, stuffed with 
placards, leaned near him against the settle. 

Getjrge Fliot, Felix Holt, xxviii. 

3. Same as paster, 2. — 4. An artiede of mer- 
chandise which sticks by the dealer and does 
not meet with u ready kale. [U. S.] — 6. In 

. organ-hmlding, a wooden rod serving to trans- 
mit motion between the ends of two recipro- 
cating levers, stickers arc nsmUly held in place by 
pins in their ends, which work freely in holes or slots in 
the lever-oiids. See cut under organ. 

6. pi. The arms of a crank-axis employed to 
change the plane and direction of a reciprocat- 
ing motion. For distinction the arms are thus nunicd 
when they act by compression, and are called trackers 
when they act by tension. The axis is UTined a roller. 

stickful (stik'fiil), n. [< Hiick^ + -ful.] In 
printingy as much composed type as can be con- 
tained in a composing-stick, 
stick-handle (stik'haii'''dl), n. The handle of 
a walking-stick. See cane^, 
stick-helmet (Stik'hoh'met), n, A mask with 
additional guards for the foreh(‘ad and head, 
used in cudgel-play. 

stickiness (stik'i-nes), n. The property of being 
sticky, adliesive, or tenacious; vlscousness; 
glutinousnesH. 

sticking^ (stik'iug), n, [Verbal n. of stiek^, r.'l 
’Phe act of stabbing or ])iercing. (a) I'hc act of 
thrusting a knife or spear into the neck or body or a beast. 
lienee— (6) pi. The part of a beast’s neck where it is 
stabbed by the butcher; a coarse and cheap cut of beef 
or pork. 

The meat is bought in “pieces,” of the same* pait Jis 
the sausage-makers purchase — the stickings— \vi about 
3d. the pound. 

Mayhew, Loudon UilK>ur and bondon Poor, 1. 19<>. 
(c) Stitching ; needlework. IScotch, in the form xtet'A-mf/. 1 
The cloth of It was satin flue. 

And the sleeking silken wark. 

The Jolly Goshawk (VhihVt> Ballads, III. 2«!0. 

sticking**^ (stik'iug), n. [Verbal ii. of .s/tcA-, t’.] 
1. Thu act of coming to a stop. Compare sitek- 
ing-plaee. 

All stickings and hesitations seem stupid and stony. 

Donne, betters, iv. 

Specifically — 2. pi. Tlu* last of a cow*s milk; 
strippings. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sticking-place (stik'ing-plas), n. The i>oint 
where anything sticks, stays, or stops ; a place 
of stay. 

Which flower out of my hand shall never passe, 

But in my heart shall have a sticMng-place. 

Oorgeotis Gallery oj Gallant Inventions (1578), quoted in 
iB'urness 8 Variorum Shakespeare, Macbeth. 
But screw your courage to the sticking’place, 

And wc’ll not fail, Shak., xMacbeth, b 7. (JO. 


sticking-plaster (stik'ing-plaH"Uu-), n. 1. 
Same as resin plaster (which see, under plas- 
ter).— 2. ( -ourt -i»laster. 

In the reign of Charles I., . . . suns, moons, stars, and 
even coaches and four were cut of sticking plaister, and 
stuck on the face. 

J. Ashton, Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne, I. 169. 
sticking-point (stik'ing-point), n. Same as 

sticking-place. 


One siffht of thee would nerve me to the sUcking-point. 

Disraeli, Alroy, 1. 2. 

ick-insect (stik'in^sekt), n. Same as stick- 
ug, 1 . Ree walking-stick, 
ick-in-the-mnd (stik'iii-thg-mud'), n. An old 
t)gy; a slow or insignificant person. [Colloq.] 
This rusty colored one (a pin] Is that respectable old 
\ick‘in^the'mud, Nlciaa. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, I. x. 


stickit (stik'it), p. a. [Sc. form of sHckedy pp. of 
sHck^ (And stief^),'} Stuck. [Scotch.] >.gtlCklt 
minilter, in Scotland, a student of theology who fails to 
obtain license, or a licentiate who falls to obtain a pas- 
toral charge. 

He became totally incapable of proceeding in hlS in- 
tended discourse - . . . shut the Bible - stumbled down 
the pulpit-Btairs, trampling upon the old women who gen- 
erally take their station there— and was ever after desig- 
nated as a stickit minister. Scott, Guy Mannering, ii. 

stick-lac (stik'lak), n. See lac‘^, 1. 
stickle^ (stik'l), n. [< ME. *stikel, *stykyl (in 
comp.), < AS. sticel (also, with diff. formative, 
sticcls)y a prickle, sting, =r JVID. stekely later 
stickely D. stekel = LG. stikkel (in comp,), also 
stikke = OHG. stiehily MUG. stichely G. dial. 
stickely a prickle, sling, = Iced. the pointed 

end of a horn, = Norw. stikcl, a prickle (cf. 
MD. stackely OHG . staehnUay stacch nWiy stachillay 
stachiltty MHG. G. stackely a thorn, prickle, 
sting); akin to sticctty etc., a (pointed) stick 
(see 8tick^)y < ^stecatiy pierce, prick, stick: see 
A sharp point; a prickle; a sjpine. 
[Obsolete, except in «fm/r?eback, stickle-hairedy 
sticklyy and the local name Pike o* Stickle, one 
of the two Pikes of Langdale in England.] 
stickle^ (stik'l), a, and n. [Early mod. E. also 
Htiklc; < ME. stikely < AS. sticol, stieel, steep, 
high, inaccessible, < *stecan, pierce, prick, stick: 
see A’f/WtL] 1, a. 1. Steep; nigh; inaccessible. 
— 2. High, as the water of a river; swollen; 
sweeping; rapid. 

When they came thither, the riuer of the Bheniti, which 
inuirunoth and runneth round about the citie, they found 
the Bailie to be so dcei>o and stiHe that they could not passe 
ouer the same. Oiraldus Cambrensis, f!onq. of Ireland, 
Ip. 37 (Holinshed's Chron., 1.). 

II. a. 1. A shallow in a river where the wa- 
ter, being eoiifined, runs with violence. 

Tatlent anglers standing all the day 
Neare to some shallow stickle or deepe bay. 

W. Browne, Britannia's Bostorals, ii. 4. 

2. A current below a waterfall. 

The water runs down with a strong, sharp stickle, and 
then has a sudden elbow in it. where the small brook 
trirkies in. B. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, vlJ. 

[Prov. Eng. in all uses.] 
stickle^ (stik'l), r.; pret. and pp, stickled, ppr. 
stickling. [A mod. var. of stightlCy which also 
jqipears (with a reg. change of the orig. gut- 
tural ghtof) as siijfle : see stighfle. In defs. 
II., 2, .‘1, the sense has been influenced by asso- 
ciation with I.f trans. To interpose in 

and put a stop to; mediate between; pacify. 

They ran unto him, and nulling him back, then too fee- 
ble for them, by force stickled that unnatural fray. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

II. int rails. If. To interpose between com- 
batants and separate them ; mediate; arbitrate. 

There bad been blood shed if I had not stickled. 

W'. Cartwright, 'I’he Ordinary (Hazlitt’s Dodsley, XII. 275). 

2. To take part with one side or the other; 
uphold one party to a dispute. 

Fortune (as she’s wont) turn’d flcklo, 

And for the foe begun to stickle. 

S. Butter, Hudibras, T. iii. 516. 

You, Bcllmour, are bound in Gratitude io stickle for him ; 
you with I’leusure reap tliat Fruit whicli he takes pains 
to sow. Congreve, Old Batchelor, I. 4. 

3. To contest or contend iiertinaciously on in- 
sufficient grounds ; insist upon some trifle. 

I hear no news about your bishops, farther than that 
the lord lieutenant stickles to have tlicin of Ireland. 

Suill, Letter, May 13, 1727. 

4. To hesitate. 

Some . . . stickle not to aver that you are cater-cousin 
with Beelzebub himself. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 122. 

6. To play fast and loose ; waver from one side 
to the other; trim. 

stickleback (stik'l-bak', n. [Also corruptlv 
sticklehag, ami metamorphosed tittlebat; < ME. 
^stlkelbak, stykylhak; < stickle^ -f back"^. Cf. 
thornback, and see stickling.] Any fish of the 
family iiastenmleida : so called from the sharp 



rwu-bpineil Stickleback [LlaAferottiut aculeatus) 
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spines of the back. They are small Ashes, a few inches 
long, of 5 genera, Oasterostevs, Pygosteus, Fucalia, Apeltes, 
and Spinaehia, hut very pugnacious and rapacious, 
being especially destructive to the spawn and fry of 
many larger Ashes. They inhahii fresh waters and 
sea-arms of northern Europe, Asia, and North America 




Nest of Stickleback. 
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to the number of nearly 20 species. The common two> or 
tliree-spiued stickleback, banstickle, burnstiokle, or tit- 
tlebat, Is 0. aeulecUm, 4 inches long. Another is the nlne- 
or ten-spined, J^ygostewt pungiHw. The fiftean-spined 
stickleback, or 
sea-stickleback, is 
Spinachia mlgari*, 
of the northerly 
coasts of Europe, 
a marine species, 
from .'i to 7 inches 
long, of very slen- 
der elongate form, 
with a tubular 
snout They arc 
among the iiK>st 
charactcris tic 
fishes of the north- 
em hemisphere in 
the cold^er re- 

g ions. Except in 
tie breeding-sea- 
son, they live in 
shoals, and are 
sometimes numer- 
ous enough to be- 
come of commer- 
cial value for their oil or for manure. They are noted for 
the construction of elaborate nests which the male builds 
for the eggs, in which several females often or generally 
deposit their burden. I'he eggs are comparatively few, 
and while being hatched are assiduously guarded by the 
male. The local or popular synonyms of the sticklebacks 
are numerous, among them priekleback, spricklebadc, stick- 
Ungt and sharpling. 

Sticklebag (stik'l-bag), «. A corruption of 
stickleback. I. Walton^ CJoinplete Angler, i. 5. 
stickle-hairedt (8tik']-hard), a. Having a 
rough or shaggy coat ; rough-haired. 

Those [dogs | that servo for that purpose are Stickle haired^ 
and not unlike the Irish grayhonnds. 

Saridya, I'ravailes, p. fiO. 

stickler (slik'l^r), w. [An altered form of 
sUtelsVy^stigliUer, after stickle for stightle: see 
stickle^ f stightle,^ If. An attendant on or a 
judge of a contest, as a duel ; a second ; hence, 
an arbitrator; a peacemaker. 

The dragon wing of night o'erspreads the earth, 

And, stickler-\i\i% the armies separates. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 8. 18. 
BuruMso, a stickler or ludge of any combatants, such a 
one as brings into the llsies such as shall fight a combat, 
or run at tilt. FloriOt 1698. 

Hee is a great stickler in the tumults of double lugges, 
and venters his head by his Place, which is broke many 
times to keen whole the peace. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographle, A Constable. 

2. An obstinate contender about anything, of- 
ten about a thing of little consequence; as, a 
sftcAjter for ceremony ; an advocate; apartizan. 

He was one of the delegates (together with Dr. Dale, 
dec.) for Hie Tryall of Mary Queen of Scots, and was a 
great stickler for the saving of her life. 

Aulrrey, Lives (William Aubrey). 

Btickling (stik'ling), n. [Early mod. E. also 
styckelyng; < MEI. stikcling. stykelyngCj steke- 
lyng; < stickle^ + -?w^3. (jf. stickleback.'] A 
nsh: same as stickleback. 

Stickly (stik'li), a. [< stickle^ 4- -yi.] Prickly; 
rough. Halliwcll. [r*rov. Eng.] 
stick-play (stik'pla), n. Same as eudgeUjflay 
or single-stick. 

stick-pot (stik'pot), n. A lath-pot for taking 
lobsters; the common form of lobster-trap, 
semicylindrical or rectangular in shape, ana 
constructed of laths or of any narrow strips of 
wood. 

Other names by which they are known to the fishermen 
are ‘‘box-traps, “house-pots," stick pots,'' and “lath- 
coops." Fistieries of U. S., V. 11. 006. 

stickseed (stik'sed), n. A plant of Uio genus 
Ech inosperm um. of the borage f am il y . The genus 
consists of rather Blonder rough weeds whose seeds beiu* 
on the margin from one to throe rows of barbed prickles, 
by which they adlicre to clothing, etc. E. Virginicum, the 
beggai 's-lice, is a leading American species. 

Sticktail (stik'tal),^. The ruddy duck, ICris- 
matura rnbida. See cut under ErUtmatura. J. 
P. Oiraudj 1844. [Long Island.] 

Sticktight (stik'tit), n. A composite weed, 
Eidens frondosa^ whose flat achenia bear two 
barbed awns ; also, one of the seeds. The name 
is doubtless applied to other plants with adhe- 
sive seeds. Oomiiare beggar^s-tieks, beggai^s- 
lice. 

sticky^ (stik'i), a. [< .v/?V/r2 -f- -yi.] Having 
the property of adhering to a surface ; inclining 
to stick; adhesive; viscous; viscid; glutinous; 
tenacious. — 2. Humid; producing stickiness: 
muggy ; as, a disagreeable, sticky day. [Colloq. J 
sticky^ (stik'i), a. [< stick^ + -?/i.] Like a 
stick; stiff. 

But herbs draw a weak juyee, and have a soft stalk; 
and therefore those amongst them which last longest are 
herbs of strung smell, and with a sticky stalk. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., | 688. 
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Sticta (sfcik'tS), n. [NL. (Schreber, 1774), < 
Gr. oTuerdit spotted, dapplea, punctuated, ver- 
bal adj. < ari^uVf mark with a pointed instru- 
ment, prick ; see stigma.] A large, mostly trop- 
ical, genus of parmeliaceouB lichens, of the 
family PelUaerei. The thallus is frondose-foliaceous, 
variously lobed, but for the most part wide-lobed, and co- 
riaceous or cartilaginous in texture. The apothecia ore 
Bciitelliform, submarginal, elevated, and blackened ; the 
spores are fusiform and acioular, two- to four-celled, usu- 
ally colorless. There are about 20 North American species. 
Some of the exotic species, ns S. argyracea, are rich in col- 
oring matter. See crotUes^, hazel-crotUes, lungwort, 8, oak- 
lungs, ragi, 8, and cut under apotheeiurn. 

Sticteine (stik'te-in), a. [Irreg. < Sticta + -4ne.] 
In bot.y relating or belonging to the genus Mcto. 
E. Tuckerman. N. A. Lichens, 1. 83. 

Stictiform (stik'ti-f6rm), a. [< NL. Sticta + 
L. forniaj form.] In bot., having the form or 
characters of the genus Sticta. 

Stidti ‘tt. A Middle English form of stead. 
Stiddy^ (stid'i), n. A dialectal form of stithy. 

James Yorke, a blacksmith of Lincoln, . . . is a servant 
as well of Aitollo as Vulcan, turning his stiddy into a study. 

FuUer, Worthies, Lincoln, II. 295. 

Btiddy2, a. A dialectal form of steady^. 

Stiet. Bee sty'i. sty^, sty^. 

Stiebel’s canal. See canaU. 

Stieve, stievely. See steeve^, stcevely. 

Stife^ (stif), a. A dialectal variant of stiff. 
Stife2 (stif), w. [Cf. stifle, stire^.] Suffocating 
vapor. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

A large open-mouthed chimney or stack, about 45 feet 
high (one for each set), which serves to carry off the smoke 
from the fires, the fumes from the metal, and the ttife 
from the grease. 

W, li. Wald, Oalvanoplastic Manipulations, Ixv. 617. 

stiff (stif), a. and n. [Also dial, stife, stive 
(with diphthong after ong. long vowel) : < ME. 
sUf, styj, stcef, stef, < AS. stif or stif = OPries. 
Stef North iTies. stif stiff, stif (Siebs) = MD. 
stief stijf, D. .stiff = ML6. stif or stif, LG. stief 
= MH(L stif (appar. < ML(i.), G. ste/f = Dan. 
stiv = Sw. styf Norw. stiv (Icel. ^stifr (Web- 
ster), not found, st^r (Haldorsen), ])rob., like 
the other Scand. forms, of LG. origin) ; Teut. 
\/ stifySiif; akin to Lith. stiprus, strong, sHpti, 
be stiff, L. stipes, a stem (see stipe). Cf . stifle^.] 

1. a. 1. Eigid ; not easily bent; not flexible or 
pliant ; not flaccid ; as, paper ; a cravat stiff 
with starch. • 

A tH\f sperc. King Alimunder, 1. 2746. 

Oh God, my heart ! she is cold, cold, and stiff too. 

Stiff as a stake ; she 's dead ! 

Fisher, Double Marriage, v. 2. 
Ilai'k I that rustle of a dress, 

Stiff with lavish costliness ! 

Lowell, I'he Qhost-Seer. 

2. Not fluid ; thick and tenacious ; neither soft 
nor hard; as, a stiff hnXXQV, stiff c\Q,y. 

I grow stiff, as cooling metals do. 

Dryden, Indian Emperor, v. 2. 

3. Drawn tight; tense; as, a stiff cord. 

Then the two men which did hold the end of the line, 
still standing there, began to draw, & drew til they had 
drawn the ends of the lino stiffe, & together. 

Purckas, Pilgrimage, p. 4S3. 

Keep a stiff roln, and move but gently on ; 

The coursers of themselves will run too fast. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 

4. Not easily bent; not to bo moved without 
great friction or exertion ; not working smoothly 
or easily. 

As he [Rip Van Winkle] rose to walk, he found himself 
stiff in the joints. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 56. 

The plugs were stiff, and water could not be got. 

Mrs. OaskeU, Mary Barton, v. 

6 . Not natural and easy in movement ; not flow- 
ing or graceful; cramped; constrained; as, a 
stiff style of writing or speaking. 

And his address, if not quite French In ease, 

Not English stiff, but frank, and form’d to please. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 671. 

Our hard, lines of life with her 
Are flowing curves of beauty. 

Whittier, Among the Hills. 

6. Eigidly ceremonious; formal in manner; con- 
strained; affected; unbending; starched; as, a 
stiff deportment. 

This kind of good manners was perhaps carried to an 
excess, so as to make conversation too stiff, formal, and 
precise. Addison, Spectator, No. 119. 

7. Strong and steady in motion: as, a stiff 
breeze. 

And, like a field of standing com that 's mov'd 
With a 4^ gale, their beads how all one way. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, ill. 1. 

8. Strong; lusty; stanch, both physically and 
mentally. [Now provincial only.] 


■tiflbii 

Yet oft they quit \ 

The dank, and, rising on se(f pennons, tower 
The mild aereal sky. Milton, P. L., viL 441. 

Somtyme 1 was an arohere good, 

A styffe and eke a stronge, 

I was tiommytted the best archere 
That was In mery Englonde. 

Lytell Oeste qfBobyn Mode (Child's Ballads, V. 120). 

9. Strong : said of an alcoholic drink, or mixed 
drink of which spirit forms a part. 

But, tho' the port surpasses jpraise, 

My nerves have dealt with st^er. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

10. Firm in resistance or persistence; obsti- 
nate; stubborn; pertinacious. 

A grene hors gret A thikke, 

A stede ful etif to strayne (guide]. 

Sir Qawaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 178. 
Ther the batayle was ttxffesi and of more strengthe. 

Joseph of Arirnathie (£. £. T. 8.), p. 18. 
The boy remained stiff in his denial, and seemed not af- 
fected with the apprehension of death. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 68. 

11. Hard to receive or accept; hard to bear. 

Lablenus— 

This is 4iff news— hath with his Parthian force 
Extended Asia from Euphrates. 

Shak., A. and C., i. 2. 104. 

12. Hard to master or overcome ; very difficult; 
as, a stiff examination in mathematics. 

We now left the carriages, and began a stiff climb to the 
top of the hill. HarpffPs Mag., LXX VI. 447. 

13. Naiit., bearing a press of canvas or of 
wind without careening much ; tending to keep 
upright: as, a stiff vesBel; a stiff l^eel: opposed 
to crank. 

It continued a growing storm all the day, and towards 
night so much wind as we bore no more sail but so much 
as should keep the ship stiff. 

Winthrop, Hlsu New England, 1. 17. 

14. High; steep; as, asft^price. [Blang.] — 

15. Unyielding; Arm: said of prices, ma&cts, 
etc.: as, the wheat-market is stiff. [Commer- 
cial slang.] — 16. Eigid as in death; dead. 
[Blang.]— A Btiff neck. See neck. - To keep a stiff 
upper Up. See lip. Tz Byn. 1. U nbending, unyielding.— 6. 
Prim, punctilious.— 10. Inflexible, uncompromising. 

H. n. 1. A dead body; a corpse. [Slang.] 
They piled the stiffs outside the door — • 

They made, 1 reckon, a cord or more. 

John Hay, Mystery of Gilgal. 

2. In hatting, 0 . stiffener. — 3, Negotiable pa- 
per. [Commercial slang.] — 4. Forged paper. 
[Thieves’ slang.]— To do a bit of stiff, to accept 
or discount a bill. [Slang.] 

How are tho Three per Cents, you little lieggar? I wish 
you’d do mo a bU of stiff; and Just tell your father. If I 
may overdraw my account, I’ll vote with him. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, vi. 

stiff (stif), V. i. [< ME. stiffen, styffen., a later 
form of stiven, early ME. ^stiffen, < AB. stifian or 
siifian, be stiff, < stif, stif stiff: see .stiff, a., and 
cf. stivel, the older form of the verb.] To be- 
come or grow stiff, (a) To become upright or strong. 

As sone as they [chicksl styffe and that they steppe kunne, 
Than comoth and crieth her owen kynde dame. 

Richard the Redelees, iii. 54. 
(6) To become obstinate or stubborn. 

But Dido affrighted stift also in her obstlnat onset. 

Stanihurst, if^neid, Iv 

stiff-borne (stif'born), a. Carried on with nii' 
yielding constancy or perseverance. 

The stiff-home action. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 1. 177. 
stiffen (stif'n). V. [= Sw. styfna = Dan. stivne; 
as sUff ■+■ -ewi.] I. in tram. To become stiff. 

(а) Tohecome less flexible or pliant ; become rigid. 

With chatt’ring teeth he stands, and stifTiUng hair, 
And looks a bloodless image of despair I 

Pope, Iliad, xiii. 864. 
In this neighbourhood I have frequently heard it said 
that if a corpse does not stiffen within a reasonable time 
it is a sign of another death In the family. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., X. 114. 

(б) To become less soft or fluid ; grow thicker or harder ; 
become inspissated : as, jellies sl^en as they cool. 

The tender soil then stiff'ning by degrees. Dryden, 
(e) To become steady and strong : as, a stiffening breexe. 

(а) To become unyielding ; grow rigid, obstinate, or for- 
mal. 

Sir Aylmer Aylmer slowly stiffening spoke: 

“The girl and boy, Sir, know their differences t" 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field, 
(e) To become higher in price ; become firmer or more un- 
yielding : as, the market stiffens. [Commercial slang.] 
II. tram. To make stiff, (a) 'To make less pliant 
or flexible. 

From his saddle heavily down-leapt, 

Stiffened, as one who not for long has slept 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IIL 269. 

(б) To make rigid, constrained, formal, or habitual. 

I pity kings, whom Worship waits upon, . . . 

im Education stiffens into state. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 125. 




A dialectal form of stighile. 


To make more thick or Tisooiu; Intplaiate: aa, to 
ftn paate. {d) To make atubborn or obatlnate. 

The man . . . who la aettled and tHffensd in vice. 

Barrowt Bermon^l^ IIL xvi. (JSneyc, Did.) 

stiffener (stif'n^r), w. [< stiffen + -erl.] One 
who or that which stiffens, (a) Formerly used ape. 
ciftoally for a nieoe of atiff material worn inalde a stock or 
neckcloth, ana also for a similar device worn in leg«of*mut- 
ton sleeves, (b) In bookbinding ^ a thick paper or thin mill* 
board used by bookbinders aa an inner lining to book- 
covers to give them the needed stiffness. 

S^ening (stif 'ning), n, [Verbal n. of sUffeUf v.] 

1. Something that is used to make a sulostanee 
stiff or less soft, as starch.— 2. Something in- 
serted to make a garment, or part of a garment, 
stiff and capable of keeping its shape. Bee 
huckran/iy crinoline, 

stlffening-machine (stif'ning-ma-shen^), n. In 
hat-making, an apparatus! or applying the heated 
composition used to harden and stiffen the felt 
of hats. It consists of a vat filled with melted shellac, 
and a pair of rollers for removing the superfiuous stiffen- 
ing material after the hat has been dipped in the vat. 

stisaning-order (stif'ning-dr^d^rl, n, A cus- 
tom-house warrant by which ballast or heavy 
goods may bo taken on board before the whole 
mward cargo is discharged, to prevent the ves- 
sel from getting too light. Imp, Diet, 

stiff-hearted (stif 'hUr'ted), a. Obstinate ; stub- 
born ; contumacious. 

They are impudent children and sUffhearted. 

Gsek. ii. 4 . 

Stlfllel (stif'l), n. 
stickle^, 

Stiffle'^t, w- An obsolete form of stifle*^, 

StifflLer (stif'l^r), n, [Also sUfler; < late ME. 
styffeler, a var. of ^^atighiler, whence also ntiek- 
ler: see stickler, sUckle, stiffle, stightle. ] It. Same 
as stickler. 

The king intendeth, in eschewing all inconvenients, to 
be as big as they both, and to be a dyffder atween them. 

Padofn LeUera, III. 98, quoted in J. Galrdner’s Kichard 

[III. i. 

The drift was, as I judged, for Dethick to continue such 
in the College of nls pupils, to win him in time by 
hook or crook the master's room. 

Abp. Parketf p. 262. (^Davies.) 

2. A busybody. Halliwell (spelled sUfler), 
[Prov. Eng.] 

stiffly (stif'li), adv, [< ME. stifliche, sty fly, stifli 
MD. stijflick)] < stiff + -ly*^.'\ In a stiff 
manner, in any sense of the word stiff. 

And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 

But bear me dijffly up. Shak.j Hamlet, i. 5. 9.6. 

Pistorius and others gtiffly maintain the use of charms, 
words, characters, &c. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 271. 

stiff-neck (stif 'nek), w. Cervical myalgia ; some- 
times, true torticollis. 

stiff-necked (stif'nokt or -nek"od), a. Stub- 
born ; inflexibly obstinate ; contumacious ; as, 
a stiff-necked people. 

stiff-necke^ess (stif 'nekt-nes or -nek^ed-ncs), 
n. The property or character of being stiff- 
necked ; stubborniiess. 

stiffness (stif'nes), n. [< ME. styfnesse, styf- 
nes; < stiff 4* -ness.] The state or character of 
being stiff, in any sense. 

Stifftail (stif'tal), n. The ruddy duck, Eris- 
matura ruhida. Bee cut under Erismatura. 
[Local, U. S.] 

stiff-tailed (stif 'tald), a. Having rigid roctrices 
or tail-feathers denuded to the base ; erismatu- 
rine: specifically noting ducks of the genus 
Erismatura, 

stifle^ (sti'fl), V , ; pret. and pp. stifled, ppr. sti- 
fling, [Early mod. E. also stifli; < Icef. stifla 
= Norw. stivla, dam up, choke, stop, perhaps 
(like Norw. stivra, stiffen) freq. of Norw. stiva 
= Sw. stufva = Dan, stkw = ME. stiven, stiffen : 
see stiv^y stiff, v. The word was prob. con- 
fused with E. stive^, < OP. estiver, pack tight, 
stive: see steve.Ji 1. trans. If. To choke up; 
dam up; close. 

Make fast the chamber door, bHJU the keyhole and the 
crannies. Shirley, Ti*altor, iii. 1. 

2. To kill by impeding respiration, as by cov- 
ering the mouth and nose, by introducing an 
irrespirable substance into the lungs, or by 
other means: suffocate or greatly oppress by 
foul air or otherwise; smother. 

Sure, if I had not pinch'd you 'till you wak’d, you had 
•tyled me with Kisses. Congreve, Old Batchelor, ii. 8. 

I took my leave, being half di/led with the closeness of 
the room. Account of Partridge’s Death. 

8. To stop the passage of ; arrest the free ac- 
tion of; extinguish; deaden; quench: as, to 
stifle flame ; to stifle sound. 

They (colored bodies) stop and etijle in themselves the 
r®^ys, which they do not reflect or transmit. 

Newton, Optlcks, I. li. x. 
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She whisper'djWith a difled moan. 

Tennyton, Mariana in the South. 
4. To suppress; keep from active manifesta- 
tion; keep from public notice; conceal; re- 
press ; destroy : as, to stifle inquiry ; to stifle a 
report ; to stifle passion ; to stijie convictions. 

A record surreptitiously or erroneously made up, to 
tUJU or pervert the truth. Blaekdone, Com., III. xxv. 
"Byil. 2. Suffocate, Strangle, etc. See amother. — 4. To 
h ush, muffle, muzzle, gag. 

H, intrans. To suffocate; perish by asphyxia. 

You shall stifle in your own report. 

And smell of calumny. Shah., M. for M., li. 4. 158. 

stifle^ (sti'fl), n, [Formerly also stiffle; appar. 
< stiff, dial, stife: see stiff,} 1. The stifle-joint. 

If the horse bee but hurt in the atiflle with some stripe 
or strain e. 

Topadl, Four-Footed Beasts (1607), p. 405. {UaUiwdl.) 
2. Disease or other affection of the stifle-bone 
or stifle-joint, as dislocation or fracture of the 
patella. 

8Xi£L6-bone (sti'fl-bon), n. The patella of the 
horse; the kneepan, kneecap, or bone of the 
stifle-joint. 

stifled (sti'fld), a, [Formerly also stiffled; < stijle*^ 
+ -erf2.] Affected with stifle. See stiffle'^, 2. 

The horse is said to be atiffled when the stlffling bone is 
removed from the place. 

Topadl, Four-Footed Beasts (1607), p. 405. (UaUiwelL) 

stifle-joint (sti'fl-Joint), n. The stifle or knee- 
joint of the horse ; the joint of the hind leg be- 
tween the hip and the hock, whose convexity 
points forward, which is close to the belly, and 
which corresponds to the human knee. See 
cut under Kquidse. 

Btifler (8ti'fl6r), n. [< stifl4i^,t\,‘V -er^,} Milit. 
See camouflet. 

Btifle-slioe (sti'fl-shfl), n, A form of horseshoe 
expo.sin^ a curved surface to the ground: used 
in treating a stifled horse, it is fixed on the sound 
foot, with the effect of forcing the animal to tlirow its 
weight on the weak joint, and thus strengthen it by exei- 
ciso. 

8tiflin|( (sti'fling), p. a. Close ; oppressive ; suf- 
focating: as, a stifling atmosphere.* 

E’oti in the difling bosom of the town. 

Cowper, Task, Iv. 768. 

Stifling-bonet, Same as stifle-hone, 

Stightt, V, [ME. stigten, < AS. stihtan, sfihtian 
(for ^stiftan), order, rule, govern, = MD. D. 
stichten, found, build, impose a law, = OHC. 
MHCI. G. stiften s= Icel. stipta, stifia, stigio = 
Sw. stifta, stikta =Dan. stifte, found, institute; 
cf. Icel. stett, foundation, pavement, stepping- 
stone, foot-piece. Hence HUghtle,} To found ; 
establish ; sot. 

The ston that theron was sti^t was of so stif vnrtu 

That neuer man vpon mold mixt it him on haue. 

WidiaTn qf Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4425. 

stightlet, V, [< ME. stightlen, styghtlcn, sfigh fe- 
lon, sti^tlcn, slyztlcn, order, arraiige, direct, 
freq. of stighten, AS. stihtan, order, rule, gov- 
ern: sec slight. Hence mod. E. stickle^, stiffle'^, 
q. V.] I. trans, 1. To order; arrange; dis- 
pose of; take order concerning; govern; di- 
rect. 

That other was his stiward that ati, filed a1 his mcyiic. 

WUliam of Paleme {E. E. T. H.), 1. 1199. 

n. intrans. To make arrangements; treat; 
direct; mediate; stickle. 

Wlien thay com to the courtc keppte worn tliay fayre, 

^yjtled with the stewartlc, stad in the hallc. 

AllitentOve Poems (ed Morris), ii. 90. 

stigma^ (stig'ma), ■«.; E. pi. stigmas (stig'mjiz), 
used chiefly in senses 1, 2, and fl; L. pi. stig- 
mata (stig'ma-ta), used more or less in all the 
senses. [= shgrnatc = Sp. Pg. cstigma = It. 
stknate, stigma = G. stigma, < NL. stigma, < L. 
stigma, < Or. arr/ya, pi. ariyyaTa, a mark, esp. 
of a pointed iustrumeni, a spot, brand, < arit^Eiv, 
mark (with a point), prick, brand: see stick^,} 

1. A mark made with a red-hot iron, formerly 
in many countries upon criminals as a badge 
of infamy; a brand impressed on slaves and 
others. 

The Devil, Imwevcr, does not imprint any stigma upon 
his new vassal, as In the later stories of witch-compacts. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 95. 

2. Any mark of infamy, slur, or disgrace which 
attaches to a person on account of evil conduct. 

Happy is it for him that the blackest stigma that can be 
fastened upon him is that his robes were whiter than bis 
brethren’s. Bp. Ilall, Bemains, Pref. 

3. In anat, and zool,, a mark; a marked point 
or place: variously applied to marks of color, 
as a spot, and to many different pores or small 
holes . Specifically — (a) A birth-mark *, a mevus. (6) The 
point or place on the surface of an ovary where a raa- 
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tore Graafian follicle ruptures, (e) In omUh., the place 
where the calyx or ovisac of the ovary ruptures to dis- 
charge an ovum into the oviduct. See calyx, 8 (b). (d) In 
entom. ; (1) The exterior orifice of a trachea ; a spiracle. 
See cuts under pulmoruiry,fleah‘fly, sheep-bot, and Aearida. 
(2) A chitinous spot or inai k on the anterior margin of the 


eyo of an infusorian. (/) J 
da, one of the pbres or openings of the segmental organs, 
(g) In Hydrozoa, the pore by which a piieumatocyst opens 
to the exterior. See cut under Hydrozoa. (A) In Pharyn- 


under Appen- 

dievlaria and TunicaJta. 

4. A place or point on the skin which bleeds 
periomcally or at irregular intervals during 
some mental states. The spontaneous appear- 
ance of stigmata was formerly regarded super- 
stitious! y. — 6. pi, Inthe/ifow. Cath. C'A., marks 
said to have been supernatural! y impressed 
upon the bodies of certain persons in imitation 
of the wounds on the crucified body of Christ. 

In the life of St. Francis of Assisi we have the first ex- 
ample of the alleged miraculous infliction of stigmata. 

Encyc. Brit, AXII. 549. 

6. In hot,, a modified part of the style or, when 
that is wanting, of the surface of the ovary, 
which in Impregnation receives the pollen, in 



Sti(;nias. 


I. Of Cynochn Dat’tylan. a. Of /.adrusor, 3. Of Pafiaver 

4. Of GorUoftta pufiescens. 5 Of Ttlta Amertcana. 
6, Of Stlfne I'ennsylvantca, 7. Of Trihulus rtsfeiffn. 8. Of Pwnma 
musttpula. 9 of I tnum Vtrfftntanutn. Of Parietaria effict- 
nalts. II. Of Rumex obtus\f0ltm. 

the latter case the stigma is said to be set^e, as in the 
poppy and the tulip. When the style is present, the stig- 
ma may be terminal, occupying its summit, as In the plum 
and cherry, or lateral, running down its face in one or 
two lines, as in Ranunculus. Its form and appearance are 
very various. In many plants there is only one stigma, 
while in others there are two, three, five, or many, ac- 
cording to the number of styles or style-hranches. The 
stigma is composed of delicate cellular tissue ; its sur- 
face is destitute of true epidermis, and is usually' moist. 
See pistil (with cut) and pdlendube. 

stigma^ (stig'mjl), n. [Or. ariyya, the ligature 
r, an altered form, to bring in frr, of of-} pa or 
aiypa, the letter a, g, sigma: see sigma. The 
ligature was also called ari.} Id dr. gram, and 
palcog,, a ligature (c) still sometimes used for 
or (st), and also used as a numeral (6). 

Stigm^disk (stig'nill-disk), n, Injwt., a disk 
forming the seat of "ii stigma, som(»times pro- 
duced by the fusion of two or more style-apices, 
as in Asclepias, 

Stigmal (stig'mal), a. [< stigmaX + -al,} Of 
or pertaining to a stignici ; stigraatic. Specifically 
applied ill entomology to a vein of the wings of some in- 
sects, whose inodiilcutiun makes a stigma (ptorostigma). 

Stigmaria (stig-ma'ri-ji), n. [NL., < L. stig- 
ma, a mark (see sPgma^), 4* -aria,} A former 
genus of fossil plants, very abundant in many 
regions in the coal-measures, and especially 
in the under-clay, or clayey material (often 
mixed with more or less sand) by which most 
seams of coal are underlain; also [/. c.], a 
plant of this genus. These plants arc cylindrical 
root-like bodies, usually starting nom a center in four 
main branches, and afterward bifurcating irregul^ly, 
and extending sometimes to great distances. The bod- 
ies are covered with small round depressions or scars 
arranged in lozenge-shaped patterns, and each the point 
of attachment of a ribbon-shaped filament or rootlet. In 
some cases the stigmarias have been found attached to 
trunks of SigUlaria, in such a iKisftlon as would naturally 
be occupied by the roots with reference to the stem of the 
plant or tree; hence they have been admitted by most 
paleobotanists to be In fact the roots of the widely distrib- 
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uted ooal-plant called SigiUaria, Some who maintain this, 
however, admit that the relation of the stigmarias to the 
plant itself was peculiar : while others believe that they 
were floating stems, able under favorable conditions to 
play the part of roots. I'his opinion has for its support 
the fact that thick beds of under-clay are frequently 
found almost entirely made up of remains of stigmarias, 
while not even a fragment of S^fiUaria can be found in 
the vicinity. 

Stigmarian (stig-ma'ri-an), a, [< SUgmaria + 
-aw.] Kelating to, containing, or consisting 
of Stigtmria, Qeol. Mag., No. 267, p. 407. 
stigmarioid (stig-ma'ri-oid), a, [< SUgmaria 
4“ -oirf.J In not., resembling SUgmaria, 
stigmata, n. Latin plural of stigma^, 
stigmata! (stig'ma-tal), a. [< stigmata 4- -a/.] 
In entom.y pertaining’ to, near, or containing the 
stigmata or breathing-pores ; stigmatic : as, the 
stigmatal line of a catei*|)illar. 

Stij^atic (stig-raat'ik, formerly also atig'ma- 
tik), a, and n, [< ML. stigmatiaus, < L. stigma^ 
< Gr. artygay a mark, brand: see stigma^.^ I. 
a. Of or pertaining to a stigma, in any sense 
of that word. Speclflcally— (a) Having the character 
of a brand ; ignominious. 

Print in my face 
The most Hiptnaticke title of u villnine. 

Bey wood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, 11. 110). 
(6) Marked with or as with a stigma or brand ; repulsive ; 
abhorrent. 

So the world is become 111 favoured and shrewd -pated, 
as politic in brain as it is etitpnatic In limbs. 

Jtev. T. Adame, Works, 1. 19, 

(e) In nat. hist., belonging to or having the character of a 
stigma; stlgmal. Uiixley, Anut. Invert., p. 874. (d) In 
hot., receptive of pollen : said of parts of the style which 
have the function without the form of a stigma, as the 
“silk" of maize, (e) Bearing the stigmata; stigmatised. 
See stiymal, Stigmatic cells, In bot, same as lid- 
eeUa. 

II. w. 1. A jicrson who is marked with stig- 
mata, in the etudesiastical or the pathological 
sense ; a stigmatist. — 2. A criminal who has 
been branded; one who bears upon his per- 
son the marks of infamy or punisWent; a no- 
torious profligate. 

(lonvaide him to a justice, where one swore 
He had been branded etipmatie before. 

PhUomythi6(l(ilQ). (Narea.) 

3, One on whom nature lias set a mark of de- 
formity. 

But like a foul, mis-shapen atipmaiic, 

Mark’d by the destinies to be avoided. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., 11, 2. 186. 

Stigmatical (stig-mat'i-kal), a, [< stigmatic 
+ -a/.] Same as stigmatic, Shak,, C. of E., 
iv. 2. 22. 

Sti^atically (stig-mat'i-kal-i), With 

stigmata ; with a mark of infamy or deformity. 

If you spye any man that has a looke, 

Stipmaiically druwne, like to a fui'ies, 

(Able to fright) to such l ie give large pay, 

Dekker, Wonder of a Kingdom, Hi. i. 

Bti|raiatifer0llS (stig-ma-tif'e-rus), a. [< NL. 
aUgmaf^U), a stigma, 4 L. ferre = E. bear^,'] 
In hot,, stigma-bearing. 

Btipnatiform (stig'ma-ti-form), a, [< NL. 
8ttgma{U)y stigma, + forma, form.] In cn- 
tom,, having the siructure or appearance of a 
stigma, spiracle, or breathing-pore; spiraculi- 
forra. 

stigmatisation, stigmatise, etc. See stigma- 
tization, etc. 

stigmatist (stig'ma-tist), n. [< Gr. ariyuaij-), a 
mark; a brancl (see stigma'^), 4 -?.vf.] One on 
whom the stigmata, or marks of Christas wounds, 
are said to bo supematurally impressed, 
stigmatization (stig^ma-ti-za ' shon ),n. [< sUg- 
matize 4 -afiow.J 1. l^he act of ’stigmatizing, 
or the condition of being stigmatized; speciS- 
cally, the supposed miraculous impression of 
the marks of Christas wounds on the bodies of 
certain persons.— *2. The act, process, or re- 
sult of producing, as by hypnotic suggestion, 
on the surface of the body points or lines which 
bleed. [Hecent.] 

Also spelled stigmatisaUon, 
stigmatize (stig'ma-tiz), V, f,; pret. and pp. 
stigmatized, ppr. stigmatizing, [CF. stigmatiser 
= Sp. estigmatizare = Pg. esHgmatisar == It. ati- 
maiizzare, < ML. stigmatiznre, < Gr. cmyfian(nv, 
mark, brand, < artyfia^r-), a mark, brand: see 
stigma^,'] 1 . To mark with a stigma or brand. 

They had more need some of them ... to have their 
cheeks atigmatiaed with a hot iron. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 474. 

2. To set a mark of disgrace on; disgrace with 
some mark or term of reproach or infamy. 

It was thought proper to restrain it [comedyl within 
bounds by a law enacting that no person should be alig- 
matized under his real name. 

OoldanUth, Essay, Origin of Poetiy. 
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8. To produce red points, sometimes bleedi^; 
in or on : as, a person or the skin atigmatized 
by hypnotic suggestion. [Recent.] 

Also spelled atigmaUae, 

stigmatized (stig'ma-tizd), p, a, 1. Marked 
with a stigma; branded; specifioal^, marked 
with the stigmata of the passion. — 2. Resem- 
bling stigmata: as, the atigmatized dots on the 
skin in measles. 

Also spelled stigmatised, 
stigmatose (^stig'ma-tos), a, [< NL. ^sUgmato- 
8us,<.sUgm(i^ya.at\^ak\ seesfi^a^.l l.In6ot., 
same as stigmatic, — 2. Ajffected with stigmata; 
stigmatized. 


top of the line, like the later Greek colon, and 
having the value of a period. — 2. In Gr. pros., 
a dot placed over a time or syllable to marie 
the ictus. 

Stigmonema (stig-mo-ne'mjl), n. [NL., < Gr. 
CTiyfia, a mark, 4 vt/fia, a thread.] A genus of 
cyanophycous algas, giving name to the family 
Stigmonemeae. 

StigmonemeSB (stig-mo-n6'me-e), n, j>l. [NL., 
< Stiffmonema 4 -e/r.] * A family of eyanophy- 
couB alga), embraced, according to late system- 
atists, in the order Scytonemacete. 

Stigmus (Htig'mus), n, [NL. (Jurine, 1807), < 
Gr. (TTtyya, a mark: see stigma^.'] In entom., a 
genus of fossorial wasps, of tho family Pemphre- 
donidm, having a large stigma to the fore wing 
and a potiolnte abdomen. S. troplodytea of Europe 
makes iw colls in the hollow straws of thatched roofs, and 
provisions them with masses of immature Thripea. 

sxilar, a. 8oe stylar, 

Btilbese (atil'bo-l), n. pi, [NL., < Gr. ari'kftrLv, 
glitter, shine, 4 -ese,‘] A division of hyphomy- 
cetous fungi, characterized by the cohering of 
the spore-bearing hyphaa into a dense and slen- 
der stipe. 

Stilbite (stil'bit), n. [< Gr. artklieiv, glitter, 
shine, 4 -i/6'2.] 1. A common zeolitic mineral, 
usually occurring in radiated or sheaf -like tufts 
of crystals having a pearly luster on the sur- 
face of cleavage, it varies in color from white to 
brown or rod. It is essentially a hydrous silicato of alu- 
minium and calcium. Also called deamine. See cut under 
ivjted. 

2. The mineral heulandite. 

Stile^ w. [Early mod. E. also style ; < ME. 
stile, style, sti^ele, < AS. stigel (= OHG. stigila, 
stiagil, MUG . sliegel, stigele, a step, G. dial! ste- 
gel, a step), a stile, < aiigan (x)p. stigen). climb, 
ascend. Of. sty^, n,, and stair.'] 1. A series 
of steps, or a frame of bars and steps, for as- 
cending and descending in getting over a fence 
or wall. 

JoK oil, jog on, the foot-path way, 

And merrily hent the atile-a. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 188. 

2 . In carp,, a vertical part of a piece of fram- 
ing, into which the ends of the rails are fixed 
by mortises and tenons. See cut of panel-door, 
under door. 

Stile‘'^f. n. A former and more correct spelling 
of stifle^. 

Stile^f, n. A former spoiling of styled. 

Stilet H ( sti-let' ), n. A former and more correct 
form of stiletto, Scott, Monastery. 

Stilet^ (sti'let), n. In zool., a small style; a 
stylet. 

stilettet (sti-let^, n. Same as stylet, 

stiletto (sti-let'd), n. [< It. stiletto, a dagger, 
dim. of stilo, a dagger, < L. stilus, a stake, a 
pointed instrument; see siile^, style*^, and cf. 
stylet.] 1 . A dagger having a blade slender and 
narrow, and thick in proportion to its width — 
that is, triangular, square, etc., in section, in- 
stead of flat. — 2. A small sharp-pointed im- 
plement used for making eyelet-noles and for 
similar purposes. Stilettos are of ivory, bone, 
metal, and other materials. — Sf. A beard trim- 
mod into a sharp-pointed form. 

The atUetto beard. 

0, it makes me afeard, 

It is su sharp beneath. 

Acad. €(f (7ompf. (Bares.) 

The very quack of fashion, the very he that 
Wears a atUetto on his chin? Ford, Fancies, ill. 1. 

stiletto (flti-let'o), V. t. {<,8Uletto,n,] To strike 
or woimd with a stiletto ; hence, in general, to 
stab. 

Henry IV. . . . fwas) likewise stUettosd by a rascal vo- 
tary. Bacon, Charge against W. Talbot, p. 202. 

StilF (stil), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also siil, 
aUlle, atylly stylle; < ME. atiUe, atylle, < AS. 


ettU 

sHUe 3B OS. atUU ss OFries. attUe ss MD. aUUe, 
am, D. sHl s MLG. amie, LG. sHU » OHG. 
aUlli, MHG. amicy G. aUll s leel. attUtr a Dan. 
atille s= Sw. sUlla, quiet, still; with adi. forma- 
tive, from the root (atel) of AS. ateau, etc» a 
place, stall: see atall^, ateU.] 1. 1. Re- 

maining in place ; remaining at rest ; motion- 
less; quiet: as, to stand, sit, or lie atiU, 

Foot A bond thou kepe fulle styUe 
Fro clawyng or tryppyng, hit ys skylle. 

Babeea Book (£. E. T. B.), p. IS. 

2. Calm; tranquil; peaceful; undisturbed or 
tmruffled ; as, still waters run deep ; a still night. 

In the calmest and most stUleat night. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iU. 1. 28. 
A Poet in atUl musings bound. 

Wordsworth, Bonnets, ili. 11. 

3. Silent; quiet; calm; noiseless; hushed. 

A man that sayth little shall perceiue by the speeche of 
another; 

Be thou stil and see, the more shalt thou perceyue in an- 
other. Babeea Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 86. 

The trumpet’s silver sound is atiU, 

The warder silent on the hill ! 

Seott, Marmion, L, Int. 

4. Soft ; low ; subdued : as, a sHll small voice. 

The gentle blasts of western winds shall move 
The trembling leaves, and through their close boughs 
breathe 

StUl musick, whilst wo rest ourselves beneath 

Their dancing shade. Carew, Poems, p. 70. (Latham.) 

5. Not sparkling or effervescing: said of wine, 
mineral water, and other beverages: contrasted 
with sparkling; by extension, having but little 
effervescence. Thus, atUl champagne is not tho non- 
effervoscent natural wine, but champagne which is only 
moderately sparkling. 

6t. Continual; constant. 

But I of these will wrest an alphabet, 


And by tdUl practice learn to know thy meaning. 

‘ 1., Hi. 2. 


46. 


Shak., Tit. And. 

BtiU alaxm. an alann of Are given by a person calling at 
a station, and not by tho regular system of fire-signals.— 
BtlU days. Bee dayi.Stm hunt. Bee Aunt.— BtiU 
life, inanimate objects, such as furniture, fruits, or dead 
animals, represented by the painter’s art. 

Ihe same dull sights in the same landscape mixt, . 
Scenes of still life, and points for ever fixed, 

A tedious ploasuro on the mind bestow. 

Addiaon, Epil. to British Enchanters. 

II. n. 1. Calm; silence; freedom from noise. 

He [Henry VIII. 1 had never any . . . jealousy with the 
King his father wliich might give any occasion of altering 
court or counsel upon tho change ; hut all things passed 


in a atm. 


Bacon, Hist. Hon. VIII. 


2. A Still alarm. [Colloq.] 

Many alarms were what the firemen called atiUa, where 
a single engine went out to fight the fire. 

Fleet. Bev. (Amer.), II. xxv. 6. 

StilD (stil), V. [Early mod. E. also stiUe, stylle; 
< ME. sUUen, < AS. stillan = OS. stillian, siillon 
= MI). D. atiUrri = MLG. LG. stiUen = OHG. 
stillan, atillen, MHG. G. stillen = leel. Sw. sUlla 
= Dan. sUll.€, make or become still; from the 
I. trans, 1. To make still: cause to be 
at rest ; render calm, quiet, unruffled, or undis- 
turbed; check or restrain; make peaceful or 
tranquil; quiet. 

Lord, atm the seas, and shield my ship from harm. 

Quarlea, Emblems, ill. 11. 

2. To calm ; appease ; quiet or allay, as com- 
motion, tumult, agitation, or excitement. 

A turn or two I’ll walk, 

To atm my beating mind. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 168. 

8. To silence ; quiet. 

With his name the mothers atm their babes. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 11. 8. 17. 
O atm my bairn, nourice ; 

O atm iiiin wi* the pap ! 

Lamkin (Chip's Ballads, III. 97X 

bBFII. 1 and 2. To lull, pacify, tranquilise, smooth.— 8. 
To hush. 

n. intrans. To become calm or tranquil; 
grow quiet ; be still. [Rare.] 

Heruppon the people peacyd, and stmed unto the tyme 
the shire was doon. Poston LeUars, 1. 180. 

StilH (stil), adv, [Early mod. E. also aUl, aUlle, 
styll, stylle; < ME. aUlle, < AS. aUlle = OS. aUlU) 
= D. aUl = OHG. aiillo, MHG. sUlle, G. still = 
Sw. atilla s= Dan. atille, quietly; from the adj.] 
If. Quietly; silently; softly; peacefully. 

The! oriede mercy with good wille, 

Somme lowde & somme atiUe. 

King Hom(E. E. T. S.), p. 96. 

2. Constantly; continually; habitually; al* 
ways; ever. 

Thou atm hast been the father of good news. 

Shak., Homle^ H. 2. 42. 
What a set face the gentlewoman has, as she were sUtt 
going to a sacrifice I B. Jonaon, Cynthia’s Bevels, iv. 1. 
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0 flwt of friends { (Ptildei thus reply'd) 

3HU at my heart, and ever at my side { 

« Pope, Iliad, xi. 748. 

3 . Kow as in the past: till now; to this time; 
now as then or as before; yet: as, he is still 
here. 

At after noone, with an easy wynde, and salyd ripZi in 
alto pelago, leuynge Greco on ye lefte hande and Barbary 
on the ryght hande. Sir R. Ouyl/crdef Pylgrymage, p. 12. 
Poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 

Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear. 

To hearken if his foes pursue him sUlL 

Shak.t Venus and Adonis, 1. 699. 
Apart she lived, and stiif she lies alone. 

Orabbe^ Works, L 118. 

4, In an increased or increasing degree ; beyond 
this (or that) ; even yet ; in excess : used with 
comparatives or to form a comparative: as, 
still greater things werfi expected; still more 
unmerons. 

What rich service I 

What mines of treasure ! richer still ! 

FUicher {and another^ False One, iii. 4. 
The matter of his treatise is extraordinary ; the manner 
more extraordinary still, 

Macaulay, Sadler's Law of Population. 

6 . For all that; all the same; nevertheless; 
notwithstanding this (or that). 

Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxxiv. 
The Bey, with all his good sense and understanding, was 
ttiU a Mamaluke, and had the principles of a slave. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 80. 
Loud and (or or) stillt. See loud.-- Still and anont, at 
intervals and repeatedly ; continually. 

And, like the watchful minutes of the hour, 

Still arid anon cheer'd up the heavy time. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 47. 


stillages are made so that they can be tilted, and allow 
articles placed on them to slide off into packhig-boxes, 
etc. 

StillatitiOUS (stil-^tish'us), a. [< L. aUllati- 
oius^ dropping, dripping, < stillarey pp. stillatus, 
drop, trickle: see still^^ i;.] Falling in drops; 
drawn by a still. [Rare.] Imp. Diet 
8 tillatory(8tira-t6-ri), pi. stillatories (-viz), 
[< ME. sUllatorie, a distilling-vessel (cf. OF. F. 
stillatoire^ a.), < ML. stillatonum, ueut. of *stiU 
latoriuSj adj., < L. stillarey pp. stillatus^ fall in 
drops: see 1. A still; a vessel for 

distillation; an alembic. 

His forheed dropped as a stillatorie 
Were ful of plantayne and of paritorie. 

Chaucer ^ Prol. to Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 27. 

In stillalorieH where the vapour is turned back upon it- 
self by the encounter of the sides of the stUlatury. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., $ 27. 

2. A laboratory ; a place or room in wliicli dis- 
tillation is periormed ; a still-room. 

Marlua Armanus, as you are noble friends, 

Go to the privy garden, and In the walk 
Next to the stUlatory stay for me. 

Beau, and FI. (l\ Faithful Friends, iv. 8. 

still-birth (stirh^rth), w. The birth of a life- 
less thing; also, a still-born child, 
still-bom (stiTbom), a. Dead at birth; bom 
lifeless : as, a stiU-bfrrn child, 
still-burn (stirb^rn), V. t To bum in the pro- 
cess of distillation : as, to still-hum brandy, 
stiller^ (stir or), n. [< stW + -eri.] 1. One 
who or that which stills or quiets. — 2. A 
wooden disk laid on the liquid in a full pail to 
prevent si)la8hing. [Prov. Eng.] 
stiller*^ (stiP^r), w. A distiller. Pop, Set Mo.. 
XXX. 830. 


still^ (stil), V. [< ME. *^stiUen, si/yllen^ in part 
an abbr. of distil] in part < L. stilldre, drop, fall 
in drops, also let or cause to fall in drops, < 
Hiilla, a drop ; of. stiria, a frozen drop, an icicle. 
Ct, distil ^instil.'] I.t inirans. To drop; fall in 
drops. See distil. 

From her faire eyes wiping the deawy wet 
Which softly stUd. Spenser, F. Q., IV. vli. JJTj. 

n. trans. If. To drop, or cause to fall in drops. 

Her father Myrrha sought. 

And loved, but loved not as a daughter ought. 

Now from a b-ec she stills her odorous tears, 

Which yet the name of her who sheds them bears. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Lii.ve, 1. 

2. To expel, as spirit from liquor, by heat and 
condense in a refrigerator ; distil. See distil. 

In Burgos, Anno 21., Doctor Sotto cured me of a certeiiie 
wandering feuer, made me eat so much Apiuin, take so 
much Bailey water, & drink so much stUXed Endiue. 

Quevara, Letters (tr. by Ilcllowes, 1577), p. 275. 

Stlll^ (stil), n. [< stilV^i r. The older noun was 
sUllatory.^ 1. An apparatus for separating, by 
means of heat, volatile matters from substances 



containing them, and reeondensing them into 
the liquid form, it assumes many forms, according to 
the purposes for which it Is used ; but it consists essen- 
tially of two parts, a vessel in which the substance to be 
distilled is heated, and one In which the vajHir is cooled 
and condensed. The most Important use of stills is for 
the distillation of spirituous liquors. 8ee distillation, and 
cut undot petrclcum-idiU. 

2. A house or works in which liquors are dis- 
tilled; a distillery. 8. Judd^ Margaret, i. 15.-- 

3. In hleaohmgf a rectangular vessel made of 
slabs of freestone or flagstone with rabbeted 
and stemmed joints held together by long bolts, 
and provided with a steam-chamber below, 
and with a manhole for introducing the ma- 
terials for making cblorid of manganese solu- 
tion, called stilUUquor. 

stillage (stil'aj), n. [Origin uncertain.] A 
stout support, m the nature of a stool, for keep- 
ing some&ing from coming in contact with the 
floor of a shop, factory, bleachory, etc. Specifi- 
cally— (a) In bleaehina, a stout low stool or bench to keep 
texflles or yams from fihe floor, and to permit the moisture 
to drain out of them, (b) In the packing of clothe and 
other goods for shipment, etc., a stool or nerich for sup- 
porting the goods taken out of a stock to be packed. Some 


Btill-fish (stir fish), V. i. [< sHll^ + Jislt^, after 
still-hunt'] To fish from a boat at anchor, 
still-fisher (stil 'fish^'^r), n. An angler engaged 
in still-lishing. 

still-fishing (stir fish'' ing), n. Fishing from a 
boat at anchor, or from tlio bank of a stream, 
still-house (stirhous), n. A distillery, or that 
part of it which contains the still. 

STiill-htint (stil'hunt), v. [< still hunt : see under 
hunt] I. trans. To hunt stealthily ; stalk; lie 
in ambush for. 

The only way to get one fa grizxly] is to put on mocca- 
sins and stiU-huiU it in its own haunts. 

T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 827. 

The beat time to stUl hurU deer is just before siinaet, 
when they come down from the hills to drink. 

Sportsman'' Gazetteer, j). 81. 

n. intrans. To hunt without making a noise; 
pursue game stealthily or under cover. 

The heat way to kill white-tail is to still-hunt carefully 
through their haunts at dusk. 

T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 118. 

An inferior sort of still-fiunHng, as practised, for instance, 
on Norwegian islands for the large red-deer. 

Fortnijhtly Rev., N. 8., XLI. 394. 

still-hunter (stirhim^t(‘r), v. One who i)ursues 
game stealthily and without noise; oih^ who 
hunts from ambush or under cover; a stalker. 
W, T, HornadaUy Smithsonian Report, 1887, 
ii. 430. 

Stilliard^t, W. See steelyard^. 
stilliard^t, n. An old spelling of steelyard'^. 
Stillicide (stiri-sid), n. [< F. slilheidvy < L. 
stillicidiuni, sUltcidmmy a falling of drojis, drip- 
ping, falling rain, < sUlla, a drop (see still^)y 4- 
cadercy fall.] If. A continual falling or succes- 
sion of drops. 

The stilticidesoi water, ... if there be water enough to 
follow, will draw themselves into a small thread, becaiiae 
they will not discontinue ; bnt if there be no remedy, then 
they cast theiiiselves into round drops. 

Bacori, Nat. Hist., § 24. 

2. In Bom. laiv : {a) The right to have the rain 
from on 0^8 roof dro)) on another’s laud or roof. 
(6) The right to refuse to allow the rain from 
another’s roof to drop on one’s own land or roof, 
stillicidious (stil-i-sid'i-us), a. [< sUllicide + 
-i-ous.] Fal ling in drops. Sir T. BrownCy Vulg. 
Err., ii. 1. 

stillicidium (stil-i-sid'i-um), n. [L. : see sUlli- 
cide.] A morbid dropping or trickling. -BtUU- 
lacrymamxn, the trickling of tears down over 
the lower lids from obstruction of the laurymol passages. 
— ft tVlH cldinm luinie, a discharge of urine In drops, 
stilliform (stil'i-form), a. [< L. sUllay a drop, 
+ forma, form.] Drop-shaped, 
stilling (stil'ing), M. [Also sUllion; appar. a 
variant of E. dial, stellingy a shed for cattle 
(= LG. stelling = G. stellungy a stand, scaffold ; 
cf. Icol. stilliiigy management), < stell + -ing.] 
1. A stand for casks. — 2. In a brewery, a stand 
on which the rounds or cleansing- vats are placed 
in a trough, which serves to carry off the over- 


flowing yeast.— 3. A stand on which potte:^ Is 
placed in the drying-kiln pr^aratory to firing. 
Stlllingia(8ti-lin'ji-il),w. [NL. (Linnseus. 1767), 
named after Benjamin StilUngfleety an English 
botanist who published botanical papers in 
1759.] 1. A genus of apetalous xdants, of the 
order Euphorhiaceuyirihii Crotonvse, and subtribe 
Hippomanese. it is characterized by moncBcious flowers 
in terminal bracted spikes, each bract bearing two glands 
— the male flowers having a small calyx with two or three 
broad shallow lobes, and two or rarely three free exserted 
stamena and the female flowers bearing an ovary of two or 
three cells, which tenninate in undivided styles united at 
the base, and ripen into two-valved carpels wliicli on fall- 
ing leave the receptacle armed with three hard spreading 
horns. There are about 13 species, natives of North and 
South America, the Mascarene Islands, and the islands of 
the Facific. J'hey are mostly smooth shrubs, usually with 
alternate short-petioled leaves and a few small female 
flowers solitary under the lower bracts of the dense ster- 
ile spike, which bears usually three male flowers under 
each of the short and broad upper bracts. One species, 

S. sylvaUca, occurs from Virginia southward, for which 
BOO cmeen's-ddight and sUver-leaf, 

2. [?. c.] A plant of the above genus, especially 
the officinal 8. sylvatim. 

Stillion (stiryqn), n. Same as sUlling. G, 
Svamelly Breweries and Maltings, ]i. 92. 
Stillitoxyt, n. An erroneous spelling of stilla- 
tory. 

Btill-life, n, See still lifCy under stilf^ . 
still-liquor (stil'lik^-'qr), n. Bleach ing-liquor 
j)repared by the reaction of hydrochloric acid 
upon manganese binoxid in large stone cham- 
bers called stills (whence the name). It is a 
solution of manganese chlorid. 
stillness (stil'ues), n. [< ME. stilncssc, < AS. 
stilsrsy sfillnes (= OFries. stilnese, stilnisse = 
MLG. stilnisse = OUG. stilnissiy stilnessiy MHG. 
stilnisse, stilnrsse), < stilU^, still: see still^ and 
-nf%s.] The state or character of being still. 
(a) Itest ; motionlessness : calmness : as, the stillness of the 
air or of the sea. (b) Noiselessness; quiet; silence: as, 
the stillness of tlie night, (c) Freedom from agitation or 
('xcitement : as, the stillness of the passions, (d) Habitual 
silence ; taciturnity. 

still-peeringt (stil'per'-'ing), a. Appearing still. 

O you leaden messengers, 

That ride upon the violent speed of Are, 

Fly with false aim ; move the still-peering air, 

'i'hai sings with piercing. 

Shak, All’s WeU, lii. 2. 118. 
[A doubtful word, by some road still-piercing.] 
still-room (stirrom), n. 1. An apartment for 
distilling; a domestic laboratory. — 2. A room 
connected with the kitchen, where coffee, tea, 
and the like are made, and the finer articles 
8ui)plied to the table are made, stored, and 
prepare*! for use. [Eng.] 
still-stand (stir stand), n. A standstill; a 
halt; a stop. [Rare.] 

The tide Bweird up unto his height, 

That makes a still-stand, running neither way. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., li. 8. 64. 

still-watcher (stirwoch-^'dT), n. In distilling. 
a reservoir in which the density of tlie liquid 
given over is tested by a hydrometer in order 
to follow the progress of the distillation, 
stilly (stil'i), a. [< ME. stillich, < AS. stillic 
(= MLG. stillich, stillik); as stilP + -iy^.] 
Still ; quiet. 

Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber’s chain nas bound me, 

Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

Moore. Irish Melodies. 

stilly (stil'li), adr. [< ME. .'itillichcy < AS. stil- 
lice (= MD. stillicky also sldlekens = MLG. stil- 
lilctm, stilken); as still^ + -///*'*.] 1. Silently; 

without uproar. 

And he a-roos as stUliche as he myght. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 180. 

The hum of either ainiy stilly sounds. 

Shak., Hell. V., iv., Prol., 1. 5. 

2. Calmly; quietly; witliout agitation. 

He takes his own. and stilly goes his way. 

Dr. II. More, Cupid’s Conflict, st. 47. 

Stilogonidium (8tr''lo-go-ind'i-um), n. ; pi. stilo- 
gonklta (-|i). [NL., < L. stiluSy a pointed in- 

strument, "-f NL. gonidiuniy q. v.] In hot., a 
gonidium cut off or separated froni the end of 
a sterigma. 

Stilp (stilx)), r. i. [With variation of vowel, < 
stuip, a prop; see stulp.] 1. To stalk; take 
long, high steps in walking. — 2. To go on stilts 
or crutches. [Scotch.] 

stilpers (stil'p^rz), n. pi. [< stilp 4* -er^.] 
Stilts; crutches. [Scotch.] 

Stilpnomelane (stilp -nom'e- Ian), n. [< Gr. 
(TrMTTvof, glittering (<. crrAfkar, glitter, glisten), 
4- black, dark.] A black, green- 

ish-black, or bronze-colored mineral occurring 
in foliated plates or thin scales sometimes 
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forming a velvety coating (the variety chaloo- 
dite), also in fibrous forms. It is essentially a 
hvdrous silicate of iron, 
stilpnosiderite (stilp-no-sid'e-rit), w. [< Gr. 
(Tr/A7rv<if, glittering, + E. Same as 

Umonite. 

stilt (stilt), w. [Early mod. E. also stylte; < 
ME. stiltCf stylte, < 8w. stylta^ a l>rop, stilt, = 
Dan. stylte (cf. Norw. styltra), a stilt, = D. stclt, 
a stilt, wooden leg, = MLG. LG. stelie = OHG. 
stclca, MHG. G. stelze, a prop, crutch ; perhaps 
akin to staUi"^, stalk^. ] 1 1 . A prop U8t3d in walk- 
ing; a crutch. 

Verely she was hcled, and left lier ntyltes thore, 

And uti her fete went home resonably well. 

Jo9^h ofArimathie (K. E. T. S.), p. 47. 

I have laughed a*good to see the cripples 
Qo limping home to Christeuduin on 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, ii. 8. 216. 

2. One of two props or poles, each having a 
step or stirrup at some distance from the lower 
end, by means of which one may walk with the 
feet raised from the ground, and with a long- 
er stride: used for crossing sandy or marshy 
places, streams, etc., and by children for amuse- 
ment. Stilts were sometimes merely props fastened 
under the feet, as if very high-heeled shooij. Those used 
by children are slender poles about C feet long, with steps 
or stirrups 12 inches or more from one end ; the longer 
end of the pole can be held by the hand or passed behind 
the arm. In a modified form the upper end of the pole is 
much shorter, and is fitted with a cross-handle which can 
be grasped by the hand, or is strapped to the leg below 
the knee. Stilts are used by the shepherds of the marshy 
Landes in southwestoni France. 

The doubtful fords and passages to try 
With elUU and lope-staves. 

Drayton, Barons* Wars, L 48. 

8. In hydraul. engin,, one of a set of piles form- 
ing the back for the sheet-piling of a starling. 
JB. H, Knight, — 4. The handle of a plow. Scott, 
Kenilworth, xv. — 5. In ceram., a support, gener- 
ally of iron, used to hold a piece of pottery in 
the kiln, to allow the fire free access to the bot- 
tom of the piece. Also called cockspur and spur 
(which see). — 6. lAhhr. of stilUbira.'] Inornith,, 
any bird of the genu s Himantopus : so called from 
the extremely long, slender legs. The bill is like- 
wise very slender, straight, and sharp. The body is slen- 
der. the neck long, the wings are long and pointed, and the 
tail is short The stilts are wading-birds living in marshes. 
They are wliite below, with moat of the upper parts glossy- 
black, the bill is black, and the legs are of some bright tint. 
Th^ are very generally distributed over the world, nest 
on the gmund, and lay four dark-colored, heavily spotted 
Cffgs. Their food consists of small soft animals found in 
the mud and water, which they explore with their probe- 
like bills. The common stilt of the Old World is H. can- 
didm or rnelanoptertw; that of the United States is II. 
mexieaniu, a rare bird in the eastern regions of the coun- 
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bombastic : said especially of language : as, a 
stilted mode of expression ; a stUted style. 

His earliest verses have a Mated, academic flavor. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. SO. 
Stilted arch, an arch which does not spring immediately 
from the apparent or feigned imposts, as from the capitals 
of the supporting pillars, but from horisontal courses of 
masonry resting on these false imposts, as if the arch wore 




Black -necked Stilt {^Himantopus mtxiranns). 

try, but abundant in some parts of the west. It is about 
16 inches long, and 80 in extent of wings ; the bill 2§ inches; 
the legs, from the feathers to the toes, 71 inches. There 
are only three toes, which are semipalmated. This species 
is locally called lonyehaitWB and lawyer. The South Amer- 
ioan stilt is U. mgricollU ; the Australian, H. Uueocepha- 
lu8, A related bird of Australia to which the name ex- 
tends is Ctadorhynchus pecioralia, having the toes webbed 
like tlioso of the avoset — Stilt prolegS, in entom., the 

8 rolegs of a caterpillar when they are imusuidly long, so 
lat the body over them is much raised above the sur- 
face on which the insect walks, 
stilt (stilt), v,U [< stilt, ?j.] To raise above 
the ordinary or normal position or surface, as 
if by the use of stilts. 

The fluted columns [of San Mols^] are stilted upon ped- 
estals, and their lines are broken by the bands wtilch en- 
circle them like broad barrel-hoops. 

Howells, Venetian Life, xviii. 

stilt-bird (stilt'b^^rd), n. 1. The stilt or stilt- 
plover. — 2t. pL Wading birds collectively; the 
grallatorial birds, constituting the old order 
Grallw or Grnllatores, Also called stilt-walkers, 
suited (stir ted), p, a. Elevated, as if on stilts ; 
hence, pompous; inflated; formal; stiff and 


Stilted Arch.— Mthrab in the Mosque of Sultan Ilassan, Cairo. 

raised on stilts. Such arches occur frequently in all me- 
dieval styles, especially as a means of maintaining a uni- 
form height when spans of different widths are used in the 
same range. (Compare arehX, 

stiltedness ( stir ted-nes), n. Stilted character ; 
pompous stiffness. Athenseum, No. 3195, p. 94. 
SViltiiy (stirti-fi), V, t, ; pret. and pp. stiltified, 
ppr. stiltifying, [< stilt + -j-/y.] To raise as on 
stilts; elevate or prop up, as with stilts, [Rare.] 
Skinny dwarfs ye are, cushioned and stUtifled into great 
fat giants. C. Meade, Cloister and Hearth, Ixv. 

Stilton cheese. Bee eheese^, 
sUlt-petrel (stilt'pet^rel), ». A stormy petrel 
of the genus Fregetta: so called from the length 
of the Tegs. F, grallaria is an example, 
stilt-plover (stilt'iduv^^r), w. The stilt or stilt- 
bird ; so called because it has only three toes 
on each foot, like a plover, 
stilt-sandpiper (stilt'sand^p!-p6r), n, A long- 
legged sandpiper of America, Micropalama hi- 
mantopus, I'he adult in summer is blackish above, with 
each feather edged and tipped with white, or tawny and bay; 
the under parts are mixed reddish, whitish, and black in 
streidcs on the throat, elsewhere in hors ; the ear-coverts 
are chestnut, the upper tail-coverts white with dusky bars, 
and tho bill and feet greenish-black. The length is 8| 
inches, tho extent 16i[. Tho young and the adults in win- 
ter are quite different, being ashy-gray above, with little 
or no trace of the reddish and black ; a line over the eye 
and the whole under parts are white ; and the jugulum and 
sides are suffused with ashy, and streaked with dusky. 
The bird inhabits North America, breeding in high lati- 
tudes, and migrating in the fall to Central and South Amer- 
ica. See cut under Micropalama, 
stilt-walker (stilt' w&^k6r), n, 1. One who 
walks on stilts. Amer, Nat,, Nov., 1889, p. 943. 
— 2. A grallatorial bird ; a stilt-bird. 

Stilty (stil'ti), a, [< stilt + nyi.] Inflated; 
pompous ; stilted. Quarterly Rev, 
stilus, n. Bee stylus, 

Stilwell act. See act. 

stime (stiin), n. [Also styme; < ME. stinie; a 
var. of steem, stem, a ray of light (see steam). It 
is otherwise explained as perhans a var., due to 
some interference, of shim, < Ao. scima, a light, 
brightness, a gleam of light (see shim^, shime).'] 
A ray of light j a glimmer; a glimpse ; not now 
used except in negative expressions. [Now 
only Scotch.] 

Ne he iwls might se a stime. 

Cursor Mundi, L 19662. (Stratmann.) 
Wherewith he blinded them lo close 
A stime they could not see. 

Robifi Hood and the Beggar (SMid'e Ballads, V. 201). 

stimulant (stim'u-lant), a. and n. [= F. stimu- 
lant = Sp. Pg. estimulante = It. stimolante, < 
L. stimulan{t-)s, ppr. of stimulare, prick, urge, 
stimulate: see stimulate.'] I, a. Stimulating; 
serving to stimulate, incite, or provoke; spe- 
cifically, in physiol,, temporarily quickening 
some functional or trophic process.— stimulant 
balsam, a mixture of oil of turpentine 8 parts and flour 
mustard 1 part. 

II. n. 1. That which stimulates, provokes, 
or incites ; a stimulus ; a spur. 
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The fMmtitone used to attract at first must be not oiUy 
Qontlnaed, but heightened to keep up the attraction. 

Mrs. U. Mare, Omiebs, xxv. 

2. In physiol,, an agent which temporarily 
quickens some functional or trophic process. 
It may aot directly on the tissue concerned, or may excite 
the nerves which effect the process or paralyse the nerves 
which inhibit it. Stimulants comprise certain mediolnal 
substances, as ammonia, alcohol, ethyllc ether, as well as 
physical conditions, such as warmth, cold, lights or elec- 
tricity, esthetic effects, as music aud other pix>duots of art, 
and emotions of various kinds, as Joy, hope, etc. Stimu- 
lants have been divided into genercu and topical, accord- 
ing as they affect directly or indirectly the whole system 
or only a particularpart.— DiflUllbla Btlmulantl, those 
stimulants, as ether or ammonia, which have a speedy and 
quickly transient effect. 

stimulate (stim'u-lat), v, ; pret. and pp. stimu- 
lated, ppr, stimulating, [< L. stimulatus, pp. of 
stimulare (> It. stimolare = Sp. Pg. estimmar = 
F. stimuler), prick, urge, stimulate, < stimulus, 
a goad: %oo stimulus,] L trans, 1, To prick; 
goad ; excite, rouse, or animate to action or more 
vigorous exertion by some effective motive or 
by persuasion ; spur on ; incite. 

Ihe general must stimulate the mind of his soldiers to 
the perception that they are men, and the enemy is no 
more. Emerson, Courage. 

Mystery in nature stimulates inriuiry; why should it 
not do so in religion? J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 149. 

2. In physiol,, to quicken temporarily some func- 
tional or trophic process in. — 3. Specifically, 
to affect by the use of intoxicating drinks. 

We were all slightly stimulated (with arrack] before a 
move was made toward the dinner table. 

O' Donovan, Merv, xi. 
StimulatiXlg bath, a bath containing aromatic astringent 
or tonic ingredients, a gyxi. 1. To encourage, impel, urge, 
instigat^ provoke, whet, foment, kindle, stir up. 

Il, intrans. To act as a stimulus. 

Urg’d by the stimulating goad, 

I drag the cumbrous waggon’s load. 

Gay, To a Poor Man, 1. 87. 

stimulation (stim-u-la'shpn), n. [= F. stimu- 
lation = Sp. esUmiilacion 'isz Pg. estmula^do = 
It. stimolazione, < L. sUmulatio(n-), a pricking, 
incitement, < stimulare, prick, goad, stimulate: 
see 8timulat(\] 1. The act of stimulating, or 
the state of being stimulated; urging; en- 
couragement ; incitement ; increased or quick- 
ened action or activity. 

The providential sfimtifatioTur and excitations of the con- 
science. Bp. Ward, Sermon, Jan. 30, 3674. (Latham.) 

A certain length of stimulation seems demanded by the 
inertia of the nerve-substanco. 

W. James, Prln. of 3*syohol., 1. 648. 

2, In med.y the act or method of stimulating; 
the condition of being stimulated ; the effect of 
the use of stimulants. 

The latent morbid predisposition [to delirium tremens] 
engendered In the nervous system by prolonged and abnor- 
mal Simulation is evoked or brought into activity by the 
depressing influence of the shuck [of a corporeal injury]. 

J. M. Camochan, Operative Surgery, p. 168. 
stimulate. 

stimulative (stim'u-la-tiv), a, and w. [= It. 
stimolativo ; as stimulate •i" -iva.] I. a. Having 


theqnality of stimulating; tending to stimulate. 
IT. n. That whic.h stimulates; that which 


rouses into more vigorous action ; a stimulant 
or incentive. 

Then there are so many Simulatives to such a spirit as 
mine in this affair, besides lovo ! 

Mickarason, Clarissa Uarlowe, I. 225. (Davies.) 

stimulator (stim'u-la-tqr), n, [= F. stimula- 
teur = It. stimolatdre, < LL. sUmulaUtr, an insti- 
gator, < L. stimulare, prick, goad: see stimu- 
late.] One who or that which stimulates, 
stimulatress (stim'u-la-tres), n. [= F. stimu- 
latrice = It. stimolairice, < L. stimiilatrix, fern. 
of (LJj.) stimulator : see stimulator,] A woman 
who stimulates or animates, 
stimulose (stim'u-los), a, [< F. stimuleux = 
It. stimoloso, < Ij. stimulosus, abounding with 
prickles, < stimulus, a prick, goad, prickle ; see 
stimulus,] In hot,, covered with stings or 
stimuli. 

stimiHus (stim'u-lus), n, ; pi. stimuli (-li). [= 
F. stimulus, sUmuls = Sp. esUmulo = Pg. estimulo 
= It. stimolo, stimulo, < L. stimulus, a goad, 
a pointed stake, fig. a sting, pang, an incite- 
ment, spur, stimulus, < ^sUg-, also in insUgare, 
set on, incite, urge, = Gr. arii^eiv, pierce, prick, 
=s AS. *8teean, pierce : see stick^,] 1 , Literally, 
a goad. — 2. In hot,, a sting: as, the nettle is 
furnished with stimuli, — 8. The point at the 
end of a crozier, pastoral staff, precentor’s staff, 
or the like, in the atavea of eocleaiaatioal authority the 
atlmulua or point ia regarded aa the emblem of judgment 
or puniabment. 

4. Something that excites or rouses the mind 
or spirits ; something that incites to action or 
exertion ; an incitement or incentive. 
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We went to diue lait Thuredey with Mr. , a neigh- 

boring clergyman, a haunch ol Tcnison being the ttimu- 
lu$ to the invitation. Sydney SmUh, in Lady Holland, vi. 

The infinitely complex oiwanieations of commerce have 
grown up under the etinmue of certain deairea existing 
in each of ue. H, Spencer ^ Social Statical p. 28. 

5. In physioLy sometliing which evokes some 
functional or trophic reaction in the tissues on 
which it acts. 

Light does not act as a etimvlus to the nervous sub- 
stance, either fibres or cells, unless it have an Intensity 
which is nearly deaiUy to that substance. 

O. T. Laddt Physiol Psychology, p. 179. 
AtMOlUte stimulus difference, in ^ehophysiee, the ac- 
tual diiference in strength between two stimuli.— Rela- 
tive stimulus difference, in peuchophyeicst the ratio of 
the diiference between two stimuli to tneir mean.— Stim- 
ulus receptivity, in psjfclumhyeics, the power of appre- 
ciating stimuli, measured by the least intensity of stimulus 
giving the greatest consoious effect. — Stimmus scope, 
in peycJiopfiyeice, the difference between tm measure of 
stimulus receptivity and the stimulus threshold.— Stim- 
ulus susceptibility, in peyehophyeioe, the power of per- 
ceiving a stimulus, so that the greater the stimulus sus- 
ceptibility the lower the stimulus threshold.— Stimulus 
tnreshold, in peycJiophysiee, the minimum amount of 
stimulus required to produce a conscious effect. 

Stimy (nti'mi ), w. In golf, the position of a ball 
when it is directlv between the hole for which 
an adversary is playing and his ball. 

stimy (sti'mi), v, t. In golf, to hinder by a 
stimy. 

Stinent, V. t [A var. of stanch^,] To stanch. 

First, the blood must bee stinched, and howe was that 
done? Bretort, Miseries of Mauillia, p. 39. (Daviee.) 

StinS (stin), n, A dialectal form of styan. 

Sting^ (sting), r. ; pret. and pp. utiing ^ret. for- 
merly Htang), ppr. stinging. [< ME. stingen 
(pret. stang, siong, stonge, pp. stungen, siongen, 
y-stongen, y-stonge), < AS. stingan (pret. stang, 
pp. stungen) = leol. stinga = Sw. stinga = Dan. 
stinge; cf. Goth, m-stiggan, push, piish out, = 
L. ^sUnguerc, quench: see i;.] 1. trans. 

If. To pierce; prick; puncture. 

The! ben y-sewed with whist silk, . . . 

y~etongen with stiches. 

riere Plowman's Crede (E. E. T. 8.), I fifiS. 

2t. To impale. 

Ho etingeth him upon his speres orde. 

Cha'oeer, (lood Women, 1. 6Vi. 

3. To prick severely; give acute pain to by 
piercing with a sharp point; especially, to 
pierce and wound with any sharp-pointed wea- 
pon supplied with acrid or poisonous fluid, as a 
fang or sting, with which certain animals and 
plauts are furnished ; bite ; urticate : as, to be 
stung by a bee, a scorpion, or a nettle, or by a 
serpent or a sea-nettle. 

I often have been etung too with curst bees. 

B. Jonean, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 

4. To pain acutely, as if with a sting; goad; 
as, a conscience stung with remorse. 

Unhappy Psyche, etung by these reproaches, 
Piofouiidly feels the wound dive in her heart. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 14. 

6. To stimulate; goad. 

She was trying to task herself up to her duty. At last 
she etung herself into its performance by a suspicion. 

Mre. (faekell. North and Suuth, xxxviii. 

II. intrans. 1. To have a sting; be capable 
of wounding with a sting ; use the sting : liter- 
ally or figuratively: as, horneU sting ; epigrams 
often sting; a stinging blow. 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, and etingeth like an 
adder. Pruv. xxiii. 32. 

2. To give pain or smart; be sharply painful; 
smart: as, the wound stung for an hour. 

Under the dust, beneath the grass. 

Deep in dim death, where no thought etinge. 

A. C. Sufinbume., F^llse. 

Sting| (sting), n. [= Icel. sfingi, a pin, a stitch in 
the side, = Sw. sting, a sting (in sense 4), = pan. 
sting, stitch; from the verb.] 1 . A Kliar|:)-pointed 
organ of certain insects and other animals, ca- 
pable of inflicting by puncture a painful wound. 

I bring no tales nor flatteries ; in my tongue, sir, 

1 carry no fork’d etinge. Fletcher, Ix)yal Subject, II 1. 
In Bpecifioally — (a) The modified ovipositor of the 
females of certain insects, as bees, wasps, hornets, and 
many other Hyrmnoptera; an aculeus; a terebra. This 
weapon is generally so consti'ucted as to inflict a poisoned 
as well as punctured wound, which may become inflamed 
and very painful or oven dangerous ; an irritating fluid is 
injected through the tubular sting when the thrust is 
given. Bee cut under Hymenoptera. (6) The mouth-parts 
of various insects which are formed for piercing and suck- 
ing, as in the mosquito and other gnats or midges, gad- 
flies, fleas, bedbugs, etc. In these cases tlie wound Is often 
poisoned. 8ee cuts under gnat and moequito. (e) A sting- 
ing hair or spine of the larvee of various moths, or such 
oiiMns oollectively. Bee cuts under hag-moth, eaddleback, 
and stinging, (d) The falces ol spiders, with which these 
oreatures bite — in some cases, as of the katlpo or malmi- 
gnatt^ Inflicting a very seriouB or even fatal wound. See 
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oati under ehdtoera and /ofo. (e) The curved or daw-like 
telion of the tail of a scorpion, inflicting a serious poisoned 
wound. See cuts under soorp^n and (/)One 

of the feet or claws of centipeds, which, in the case eff some 
of the larger kinds, of tropical countries, inflict painful and 
dangerous wounds, (g) Tlie poison-fang or venom-tooth of 
a nocuous senpent ; also, in popular misapprehension, the 
harml ess soft forked tongue of any serpent. See cuts under 
Crotalue and snake, (h) A fln-sptne of some fishes, capable 
of wounding. In a few cases such spines are connected 
with a venom-gland whence poison is injected ; In others, 
as the tail-spines of sting-rays, the large bony sting, sev- 
eral inches lung and sometimes jagged, is smeared with a 
substance which may cause a wound to fester. See cuts 
under sUme-cat, sting ray, (i) An urtlcatlng organ, or such 
organs collectively, of the jeUyflshes, sea-nettles, or other 
coelenterates. See cut under nematoeyet. 

2. In hot, a sort of sharp-pointed hollow hair, 
seated upon or connected with a ^cland which se- 
cretes an acrid or poisonous fluid, which, when 
introduced under the skin, produces a sting- 
ing pain. For plants armed with such stings, 
see eowhage, nettle^ (with cut), nvttle-trce, 2, 
and tread-softly.S. The fine taper of a dog’s 
tail. Sportsmans Gazetteer. — 4. The operation 
or effect of a sting; the act of stinging; the 
usually poisoned punctured wound made by a 
sting; also, the pain or smart of such a wound. 

Their softest touch as smart as lizards’ tdings ! 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., lii. 2. 325. 

6 . Anything, or that in anything, which gives 
acute pain, or constitutes the principal pain; 
also, anything which goads to action : as, the 
sting of hunger ; the stings of remorse ; the stings 
of reproach. 

The sting of death is sin. 1 Cor. xv. .50. 

Slander, 

Whoso etir^ is sliarper than tho sword’s. 

Shak., W. T., ii. 8. 8(>. 

A bitter jest leaves a eting behind it. 

Burton, Auat. of Mol, To the Reader, p. 77. 

6. Mental pain inflicted, as hy a biting or cut- 
ting remark or sarcasm ; hence, the point of an 
opigtam. 

There is nothing harder to forgive than the eting of an 
epigram. 0. W. Uotmee, The Atlantic, LX VI. W7. 

7. A stimulus, irritation, or incitement ; a net- 
tling or goading; an impulse. 

The wanton etinge and motions of the sense. 

Shak., M. for M., i. 4. 59. 

Ezserted Bting. Hooexeerted. 

Sting^ (sting), 71. [Also stehig; a var. of stafig^.] 
If. A polo. — 2f. A pike; a spear. — 3. Aii in- 
stniment for thatching. — 4. The mast of a 
vessel. [Prov. Eng. or Scotch in all uses.] 
sting-and-ling (Sting'find-ling'), adv. [Lit. 
pole and line; < sting*^ + and + Img, var. 
of lme*‘^,'] Entirely; completely; with every- 
thing; hence, by force. [Scotch.] 

Unless he had been brought there /rfin// and hiuj. 

Scott, Antiquaiy, xllv. 

Stingaree (sting' g^r©), n. [A corrupt form of 
sting^ray.'] See silng-ray, 

Sting’bull (sting'bui), n. The greater weever, 
or sting-fish, lYachiuns draco. See Trachiniis 
and weever. Also called otter-fish. 
stinger (sting'6r), n. [< sting^ + -erl.] One 
who or that which stings, vexes, or gives acute 
pain. 

That malice 

Wears no dead flesh about it, ’tis a stinger. 

Middleton, More Dissemblers Besides Women, iil. 2. 

(а) An animal or a plant that stings. 

The Mutlila being a wcll-amied insect, and a severe 
etinger. E. D. Otpe, Origin of the Fittest, p. 212. 

(б) The sting of an insect. (<•) A biting or cutting remark. 
[Colloq.] (d) A smart, telling iilow. [(JolkKj.J 
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The ranging lash of wit. 

0. W. Holmee, Opening of Fifth Ave. Theatre, N. Y., 1873. 

Btlnglng ant, an ant of the family MyrnUeidm.^BtltOg* 
ing Dttg, the blood-sucking cone-nose, Conorhinus mn- 
guumgue, a common bug of the family Beduviidse, which 
sucks the blood of man and domestic animals, and in- 
flicts a painful wound. Sec cut under Conorhinue,-— 
Stinging caterpillar, the larva of any one of certain 
bombycld moths in the United States, as Satumia maiUt, 
Hyp^hiria to, Ernpretia etimulea, Phobetron pitheeium, 



Stinging Caterpillar, or Slug-cntcrpillar, and Moth of Lagoa 
ofercHtarix,^t)x natural hire. 


Lirnacodee eeapha, and Lagoa opereularie, which are pro- 
vided with stinging spines.— Stinging bair. See hairi 
and etinging ejnne . — Stinging nettle. See nettlet, 1. — 


. rushing at him incautiously, received a 
’1 his right eye. 


Hooke, . . . — „ _ 

etinger that staggered him ami neaily closed 

C. Heade, Hard Cash, xlili. 


Sting-fish (sting'fiHh), w. 1. Same as sting-hull. 
See cut under T^rachwus. — 2. Tho soa-scorpion, 
Cottus scorpius, a fish of tho family Cottidsc. 

stingily (stin'ji-li), adr. In a stingy manner; 
with moan niggardliness ; in a niggardly man- 
ner. 

stinginess (stin 'ji-nos), n. Tho state or quality 
of being stingy; extreme avarice; niggardli- 
ness; miserliness. 

stinging (sting'ing), p. a. 1. That uses a sting; 
furnished with a sting or stinging organs of any 
sort; urticating: as, a stinging insect or sea- 
nettle. — 2. In hot, noting a plant furnished 
with stinging hairs. See sUng^, 2. — 3. That 
pierces of wounds as with a sting; that causes 
acute pain, irritation, or the like ; keen ; sharp ; 
pungent ; tolling : as, a stinging tongue ; a sting- 
ing rebuke or remark. 

fie wrapped her warm iu his seaman’s coat, 
Against the etinging blast. 

LongfeUow, Wreck of the Hesperus. 


Stinging Bplne, in entotn., one of the modilled bristles 
of any imuglng caterpillar, which are sharp and have an 
urticating effect. See cuts under hag-moth and eaddleback. 
— Stinging ^e. Same as nettle-tree, 2. 
stinging-bush (sting'ing-bush), n. Same as 
tread-softly. 

stinging-cell (sting'ing-sel), w. The thread- 
cell or lasso-coll with which any coBlenterate, 
as a sea-nettle, urticates. See netnaUphore, and 
cuts under cnida and ncmatoeyst 
Btingingly (sting'ing-li), adv. With stinging 
effect. 

stingless (sting'los), a. [< sting^ + -less."] Hav- 
ing no sting, as an insect. Shak., J, C., v, 1. 35. 
— StinglBBB nettle, the richweed or olearwoed, PUea pu- 

mila. See deanveea. 

sting-moth (sting'mdth), n. The Australian 
horuHfera vulnerans, whoso larva is capable of 
inflicting a stinging wound, 
stingo (sting' go), n. [With a simulated It. 
or 8p. or L. termination, < sting^ : in allusion 
to its sharp taste.] Strong malt liquor. [Col- 
loq.] 

Come, lot ’s in and drink a cup of etingo. 

Bandolph, Iley for Honesty, ii 6. 

sting-ray (sting'ra), w. [Also, corruptly, sUiiga- 
rev, stingorec ; < stmg^ 4* mi/2. ] A batoid fish of 
tho family IVygotiidm, as JVygon (or JJasybatis) 
pastmaca, liaving a 
long, smooth, flexi- 
ble, lash-like tail 
armed near the base 
with a bony spine 
several inches long, 
sliarp at the point, 
and serrated along 
tho sides, it is capa- 
ble of inflicting a severe 
and very painful wound, 
which appears to be poi- 
soned by tho slime with 
which the sting is cov- 
ered. There are many 
species of sting-rays, iu 
some of which there are 
two or three spines bun- 
dled together. The Brit- 
ish species above named 
is locally known as fire- 
flare or fiery -flare, 'riu* 
commonest sting ray of 
the North Atlantb; (‘oasi 
of the Dnited States is T. 
centrura, locally known 
as clam cracker, ninl cor- 
ruptly called stingaree. 

T. eaUna is a similar southern species. The name ex- 
tends to any ray with a tail-spine See Myliohatidat (a). 
Stingtail (Kting'tal), w. A sting-ra} . 
sting- winkle (sting' wing^'-'kl), n. The hedge- 
hog-murex, Murex erinaceus or mropieus : so 
called by fishermen because it bores holes in 
other shell-fish, as if stinging them, 
stingy^ (sting'i), a. [< sting^ + -y/f] Sting- 
ing; piercing, as the wind; sharp, as a criti- 
cism. [Collotj. or prov. Eng.] 
stingy"'^ (stin'ji), a. [A dialectal (assibilated) 
forifi and deflected use of stingy^.'] 1. Ill-tem- 
pered. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Meanly 
avaricious; extremely close-fisted and covet- 
ous ; niggardly : as, a stingy fellow. 
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The griping end <e<ngy humour of the ooretous. 

SHUingJI^ Sermoni, II. tU. 

3. Scanty; not full or plentiful. 

When your teams 
Drag home the dingy harvest. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Birds of Klllingworth. 
sByn. 2. Parrinwnioua, Miserly, etc. (see penurious), il- 
liberal, un^renerons, saving, ohi^. 
stink (stingk), V.; pret. and pp. fttunk (pret. 
formerly stank)^ ppr. stinking. [< ME. stinkeny 
stynken (pret. stanky stonky pp. stonken), < AS. 
stincan (pret. stanCy pp. stunce'n)y smell, have 
an odor, rise as vapor, = MD. D. stinkcn = 
MLG. LG. stinken ss OHG. sUnchaUy smell, have 
an odor, MHG. G. stinken = Sw. stmka =r Dan. 
stinksy have a bad smell, stink; t*f. Or. rd^yog, 
rancid. Perhaps connected with Icel. stdkkvuy 
spring, leap, sprinkle, but not with Goth, stiggk- 
wan, smite, thrust, strike ; cf. L. tangrrCy touch 
(see tcicty tangent). Hence ult. .s^'wc/<i.] I, t«- 
trans. To emit a strong dfensivc smell ; send 
out a disgusting odor; hence, to be in bad 
odor ; have a bad reputat ion ; l )0 regarded with 
disfavor. 

And therwithal he sUink so liorrihcl. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 627. 

Full Fate upon us. 

Oar memories shall never stink behind us. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 7. 

Stinkhlg badger, the stinkard or teledii.— Sttnkillg 
bunt. Same as stinking muf. -8tinklllg camomile. 
Same as fnayu^.ed.---St\xMis^ oedar, a coniferous tree of 
the genus Torreya: so named from the strong peculiar 
odor of the wood and foliage, especially when bruised 
or burnt. Most properly so called is T. taxifolia, an ex- 
tremely local tree of western Florida, an evergreen of 
moderate size, with bright yellow (or in old trees red- 
dish) wood susceptible of a fine polish, very durable in 
contact with the soil, and, where found, largely used for 
fence-posts. Also called savin. Bee cut under Torreya. 
The similar T. Calijornica Is the OaUforrila nutmeg (see 
nulmeg). T, grandis of China, called kayo, affords a good 
timber. 7\ nudfera, a smaller Japanese species, yields 
a wood valued by coopers and turners, and a food-oil is 
expressed from its nuts. Also stinking yew — fl tlnlring 
OraAe'B-bilL Same as herh-rohert. — fl tinlri wg gpOBC'- 
foot. Hume as notjihwneA.-^ s tiTiiriTig hellebore, noar- 
hound. See the nouns.— Stinking masrweed, the com- 
mon mayweed. --Stinking nightshade. Same as hen- 
bane.— Stinking nutmeg, the California nutmeg, one 
of the stinking cedars, sec nutmeg — Stinking smut. 
See smut, 3.— Stinking vervain, the guinea-hen weed. 
See Petiveria.— Stinking yew. Same as stinking cedar. 

n. trans. To annoy with an offensive smell ; 
affect in any way by an offensive odor. Imp, 
Diet 

stink (stingk), n. [< ME. sUnkeyStynky stynke; 
from the verb. Ct, stench^,'} 1. A strong of- 
fensive smell; a disgusting odor; a stench. 

And fro him comethe out Smoke and Styrik and Fuyr, 
and so moohe Abhoniynacioun that unethe no man 
there endure. MarideviUe, 'I'ravelB, p. 282. 

In Koln, a town of monks and bones, 

And pavements fanged with murderous stones, 

And rags, and hags, and hideous wenches - 
I counted two and severity stenches, 

All well-defined and several stinks ! 

Coleridge, Cologne. 

2t. Hell, regarded as a rc^gioii of sulphurous 
smells (or of infamy ?). 

Bo have I doon \u orthe, alias the while ! 

That certes, but if thou ray socour he, 

To stynk eterne he wol my gust exile. 

Chaucer, A. B. C., 1. 66. 

3. A disagreeable exposure. [Slang.] 

The newspapers of the district whore he was then located 
had raised before the eye and mind of the public what 
the *‘patterers'*<»f his class [genteel beggars] proverbially 
call a stinAr— that Is, had opened the eyes of the unwary 
to the movements of Chelsea George.’* 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 260. 
Fire stink, in coal-mining, a smell indicating the spon- 
taneous combustion of the coal or gout somewhere in the 
mine. sgyn. 1. etc. See smell. 

stink-alive (stingk'a-Uv^), n. The bib or pout, 
Gadus luscus : so emailed because it speedily jm- 
tredes after death. J, G, Wood, 
stinkard (sting'kiird), n, [< stink + -ard."] If. 
One who stinks ; bence, a mean, paltry fellow. 

Your stinkard has the self-same liberty to be there in 
his tobacco-fumes which your sweet courtier hath. 

Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 1S3. 

That foolish knave, that liuse and doublet stinkard. 

Cfuipman, Gentleman Usher, v. 1. 

2. The stinking badger of Java, Mydaus meli- 
the teledn. See cut under — 3. In 
icnth.y a shark of the genus Mnstelus, 
stinkardlyt (sting'kard-U), a, [< stinkard + 
-h/l.] Stinking; mean. 

You notorious stinkardly bearward. 

B. Jonson, Eplomne, iv. 1. 
stink-ball (stingk'bA,!), n. A preparation of 
pitch, resin, niter, gunpowder, colcmhonv, asa- 
letida, and other offensive and suffocating in- 
gredients, placed in earthen jars, formerly used 
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for throwing ’upon an enemy’s decks at close 
quarters, and still in use among Eastern pi- 
rates. 

stink-bird (stingk^b^rd), n. The hoaotzin, 
Gpisthocomus crisiatua, 

stmk-bng (stingk'bug), n. Any one of several 
malodorous bugs, particularly the common 
squash-bug, Jnasa trisUs, of the Coreidse. See 
cut under squash-hug, 

stinker (sting'kdr), n, [< sUnk + 1. One 

who or that which stinks; a stinkard ; a stink- 
pot. 

The air may bo purified ... by burning of Btlnk-pots 
or sHnkers in conti^iouB lanes. Barney, Consumptiona 

2. One of several large petrels, as the giant 
fulmar, Ossifreu/a gigantea, which acquire an 
offensive odor from feeding on blubber or car- 
rion. 

Stinkhorn (stingk'h6m), n, [< stink + horn,^ 
In boty a common name for certain ill-smelling 
fungi of the genus Phallus, The most common 
species is P. impudicus. See PhalluSy 3. 

Stinkingly (sting'king-U), adv. In a stinking 
manner; disgustingly; with an offensive smell. 

stinking-weed (stin^^'king-wed), n, 1. A spe- 
cies of Cassidy C, oecidentalis, found distributed 
throughout the tropics: so called from its fetid 
leaves. Also stinking-wood, — 2. The ragwort, 
Senecio Jaeohtea. [Local, Scotland.] 

stinking-wood (stmg'king-whd), n, 1. Same 
as stinking-weedy 1. — 2. A leguminous shrub, 
Anagyris feetida, of southern Europe. 

stinkpot (stiugk'pot), n, 1. A pot or jar of 
stinking materials; a chamber-pot. Smollett. 
— 2t. A receptacle containing a disinfectant. 
See the quotation under stinker, — 3. A stink- 
ball. — 4. The musk-turtle, Cinostemum odora- 
tuni or Aromochelys odoratUy a stinking kind 



Stinkpot (CinoFternum odoratum or Arotnochelys odorata). 

of turtle common in some parts of the United 
States. It Is a common inhabitant of the eastern and 
central streanis of the country, and is very troublosorae 
to fishermen by swallowing their bait. It is useful as a 
scavenger. 

stink-rat (stingk'rat), n. The musk-turtle. See 
sUnkpoty 4. [Local, U. S,] 

Stink-^ad (stlngk'shad), n. Same as mud- 
shad, 

Stinkstone (stingk'stdn), n, A vanety of lime- 
stone which gives off a fetid odor wnen quar- 
ried or struck by a hammer. This odor comes from 
the escape of sulphureted hydrogen, and in most cases it 
seems to be caused by the decomposition of embedded or- 
gaiiic matter. In some quarries in the Carboniferous lime- 
stone of Ireland the smell has been found so overpowering 
that the men were sickened by it, and had to leave off work 
for a time. {J ukes.) Also called fetid limestone, and swine- 
^ne. 

stink-trap (stingk'trap), n. A contrivauce to 
prevent the escape of effluvia from the open- 
ings of drains; a stonch-trap. 

stink-turtle (stingk'tfer^tl), w. The musk-tur- 
tle. See sUnkpoty 4. 

Stinkweed (stingk' wed), n. 1. An ill-smelling 
cruciferous plant, Diplotaxis muraliSy of south- 
ern Europe. [I*rov. Eng.] — 2. The jimson- 
weed, 

Stinkwood (stingk'wM), n. One of several 
trees with fetid wood, (a) in South Africa, Ocatea 
bullata (see Ocatea) and Celtis Krattssiana, the latter a tree 
20 feet high and 2 feet in diameter, with a tough yellowish- 
white wood used for planks, cooperage, etc. (o) In Tas- 
mania, a shrub or tree, Zieria Smithii, also found in Aus- 
tralia, and sometimes called sand-fly bush, (c) In the 
Masoai'ene Islands, Faetidia Mauritiana of the Myrtacem, 
a tree from 20 to 40 feet high, whose wood is used for 
foundations, not being attackea by white ants. 

stint (stint), V, [Also obs. or dial, stent; < 
ME. sUnten, stynteny sienteny < AS. stuntany 
make dull, blunt, orig. make short (also in 
eomp.forstyntauy ge-stmtany warn, restrain) ( 3 = 
Icel. stytta (for ^stynta)y shorten, = Sw. dial. 
styntUy shorten, z= Norw. styttUy stuttUy short- 
en, tuck up the clothes), < stunty dull, obtuse, 
stupid, = Icel. stuttr = OSw. stumt sa Norw. siutty 
short: see stunt,'] I, trans. 1. To cause to 




cease; put an end to; stay; stop, 
or arohaio.] 


[Obsol^ 


Sey, *'al forgeven,** and siynt is al this fare (dlaturbanoel 
CAouear, Trollu^, 111. llOf. 


Hake war breed peace, make peace sHwt war. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 4. 88. 

SHrU thy babbling tongue t 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, i. 1. 


The thin Jackals waiting for the feast 
StMtsd their hungry howls as he passed by. 

Wdliam Morris, £arth& Paradisq, L 172. 


2f. To bring to a stand; stay; put a stop to. 

The kynges were stunted at the entre of the forest by a 
river, and mer assembled alle her peple that the! myght 
haue. Merlin (£. £. T. B.X ii. 164. 


3. To forbear; cease. 

Art thou a seruing man? then seme againe, 

And tUni to steale as common souldlours do. 

(| Qaseoigns, Steele Olas (ed. Arber), p. 67. 
Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride. 

Until thou come to fair Tweedside. 

Scott, L. of L. H., i. 22. 

4. To limit; restrain; restrict; hence, to limit 
or confine to a scanty allowance : as, to sthit 
one’s self in food ; to stint service or help. 

[He] trauels halfe a day without any refreshment then 
water, whereof wisely and temperately he stinted himselfe. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 11. 185. 

Was the Infinite Gne to be confined to this narrow space? 
Could His love bo stinted to the few to whom He had es- 
pecially revealed His W ill ? Channing, Perfect Life, p. 61. 

6. To assign a definite task to ; prescribe a spe- 
cified amount of labor for: as, to stint a pupil 
or a servant. See stinty n., 2. — 6. To cover or 
^rve (a mare) successfully ; get with foal. See 
the quotation under stintedy 2. 

II. intrans, 1. To cease ; desist ; stay ; stop ; 
hold. 

Of this cry they wolde nevere stemten, 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 46. 
Ho styntid not, nor neuer wold he sese, 

And with his sword where that' his stroke glynt, 

Owt of ther sadlll full redely they went. 

^nerydes (£. £. T. S.X 1. 2420. 

And swears shell never stint. Shak., Pericles, iv. 4. 42. 
2. To bo saving or careful in expenditure. 

It ’s in things for show they cut short ; while for such as 
me, it *8 in things for life we’ve to stint. 

Mrs. QaskeU, Mary Barton, xxxvil 

stint (stint), n. [Also obs. or dial, stent; < stinty 
1 ),] 1. Limit; bound; limitation; restriction; 
restraint: as, common without stint (that is, 
without limitation or restriction as to the ex- 
tent of the pasturage, the number of cattle to 
be pastured, or the period of the year). 

If the Buninio which the debter oweth be above the 
stint, he shall not be released. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 167. 

I know not how, Diuine iTouidenco seemetli to haue sot 
those Scythian stints to the X^ersiaii proceedings. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 352. 

By rallying round the throne the whole strength of the 
Royalists and High-Churchmen, and by using without 
Hint all the resources of corruption, ho [Danbyj flattered 
himself that he could manage the Parliament 

Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 

2. Fixed amount or quantity ; allowance; pre- 
scribed or allotted task or performance : as, a 
certain stint of work. 


Put me to a certain Hint, sir ; allow me but a red her- 
ring a-day. Fletcher {and another). Love’s Core, ii. 1. 

In the divided or social state, these functions are par- 
celled out to individuals, each of whom aims to do his 
stind, of the Joint work. JSmerson, Misc., p. 72. 

Margaret had a now Hint at quilling. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 2. 
If you are sick or weak, and can’t finish your stent, you 
are given twenty blows with the cat. 

The Century, XXXVII. 86. 

3. One of several small species of sandpiper, 
especially of the genus A ctodromas ; a san^eep. 
The common stint is the dunlin, purre, or ox-bird, Pelidna 
alpina. (See dunlin.) This is an early, if not the first, ap- 
plication of the name, as by Ray, who caUed this bird also 



American Least Stint {Actodremes minutiUa)* 


■Hat 

0001 ^ and l^eUtaeftintliiiatodromaffiiitMi- 

ta; tbe leaat itint la A, nUmtUUa, which abound! in North 
Amerioa* and la alao known aa wOfon*! aandpfoer. Tern- 
minok'aatlntiail. tmmiTneki; the red-necked, A. ni/leoUit, 
There are aeveral others of the same genus. Tbe broad- 
billed sandpiper. Idmiecia fiatyrhyrnha, is a kind of stint, 
and the spoon -billed, JSurynorhynehua pygnmutt is an- 
other. Sxtension of the name to the sanderling and to 
phalaropes is unusual. 

Stintancet (stin't^s)^ n. [< aUnt + -ance.Ji 
Stint: limit: restriction; restraint. London 
Prodigalf p. 7. (HalHwelL) [Rare.] 
stinted (stin'ted), p. a, 1. Limited; scanty; 
scrimped. 

Oh ! trifle not with wants you cannot feel. 

Nor mock the misery of a $tinud meal. 

Crabbe, Works^ I. 9. 

2. In foal. BeeatintfV.tyQ. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Bng.] 

SUnted, *in foal' I'he word was printed, in this sense, 
in a catalogue of live-stock for sale at Nashville a year or 
two ago [ 1 ^]. Halliwell and Wright give it as an adjec- 
tive, meaning in foal, used in the West of England. 

Tram. Amur. PhUol. Ah$., XVII. 4i. 

stintedness (stin'ted-nes), «. The character or 
condition of being stinted, 
gttoter (stin'tfer)^ n, [< stint + -crl.] One who 
or that which stints, checks, or puts a stop to : 
as, a aUnter of strife. 

Let us now see whether a set form, or this extemporary 
way, be the greater hinderer and sUrder of it. 

South, Sermons, II. ill. 

Stintingly (stin'ting-li), adv, Restrictedly ; ro- 
strainedly; grudgingly. Oeorfje Eliot, Janet’s 
Repentance, viii. 

stintless (stint'les), o. [< stint + -le8sS\ If. 
Oeaseless. 

His life was nothing els but passion. 

Jiovfland, Betraying of Christ (1508). (HaUiwdl.) 

2. Without stint ; unstinted; generous. 

He gets glimpses of the same utintless hospitality. 

The Century, XXVII. 201 . 



Those endowments which our Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
made to win for themselves and kindred such ghostly aids 
in another world were neither few nor stinty. 

Mock, Church of our fathers, ii. 327. 

stiony, «. Hoe styamj. 

Stipa (strpa), n. [NL. (Linnfeus, IToIJ), named 
from the flaxen appearance of the feathery awns 
of S, pennata ; < L. stipa, stupa, stiqu^a, the 
coarse part of flax, tow : see stupa.^ A genus of 
grasses, of the tribe Jgrostidew, type of the sub- 
tribe StipeSB. It is characterized by one-flowered pani- 
cled spikelets, with their pedicels not continued beyond 
the flower, which contains three or perhaps sonietinies 
only two lodicules and a narrow acuminate flowering 
glume indurated closely around the grain and prolonged, 
usually by a Joint, into a long and commonly conspicuous- 
ly twistea or bent awn. There are nearly 100 species, wide- 
ly dispersed through both tropical and temperate regions. 
They are tufted grasses, usually tall, with convolute leaves 
and a slender, sparingly branched panicle of rather long 
scattered spikelets, with awns sometimes extremely atten- 
uated. A general name of the species is feathcr-grasH, 
applying particularly to the highly ornamental S. pen- 
nata of Europe. The only common species of the eastern 
Cnited States is S. averuuica, the black oat-grass ; westward 
the species are numerous— ■ several, known as bttnch-, 
heard-, or feather-grass, being somewhat valuable wild 
forage-plants of the mountains and great plains. Among 
these are S. comata {eUk-grass) and S. spartsa (porcupine- 
grass), the latter remarkable for its hygrometric awns, 
whicn are coiled when dry, but uncoil under moisture and, 
when resisted, tend to push the seed into the ground. S. 
eiridula, var. robusta, of Mexico, New Mexico, etc., is re- 
ported to have a narcotic effect upon horses, and is called 
deepy -grass, S. aHMiglumis of Australia is a valuabl o fod- 
der-plant, of remarkably rapid growth ; S. rnierajitha of 
Queensland borrows the name of bamboo. S. tenacissima, 
and S. arenaria, on account of their large membranous 
spikelets and two-cleft flowering glume, ore somotimes 
separated as a genus, MaerooUoa (Kunth, 1885). See es- 
parto, atfa, and atoeha-grass. 

stipate (sti'pat), a, [< L. sUpatus, pp. of stU 
pare, crowd, press together. Cf. constipate,'] 
In hot,, crowded. 

stipe^ (stap), n. [A dial. var. of steep^. Cf . Stiper 
^tone group,] A steep ascent. Halliwell, [Prov. 
Bug.] 

stipe*'^ (stip), n, [< F. sUpe, a stipe, = Sp. esti- 
pile, a door-post, ss It. sUpitc, a stock, trunk, 
post, door-post, < L. stipes (sUpiU), a stock, 
trunk, post, poet, a tree, a branch of a tree; 
perhaps cognate with E. stiff,] 1. In hot,, a 
stalk or support of some sort, the word being 
variously employed, (a) In flowering plants, the 
stalk formed by the receptacle or some part of it, or by a 
carpeL To distinguish further this kind of stipe, various 
other terms are employed, as thscaphare, gyrwphore, gono- 
Phore, aiUhophore, auTiobase, and carpophore. See cut un- 
^ff Arachis, (6) The stalk or petiole of a frond, espe- 
cially of a fern or seaweed. See cut under seaweed, (c) 
fttngl, especially of the genua Agarieus, the stalk or 
stem which Buppoits the plleus or cap. (d) The caudex 
of a tree-fern. Also See out in next column. 
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rt, Longitudinal section of the flower of Gvnandropsts pentaphytla, 
showing the calyx, two of the petals, two of the stamens, and the iitip- 


itatc ovary. d,' l-rond of Asplentum TrtckomanysJ'T,' 'Aearicus 
catnpestris. (s. Stipe in a, b, and c. ) 

2. In anat,, a stem : applied to two branches, 
anterior and posterior, of the zygal or paroc- 
cipital fissure of the brain. B, G, Wilder, — 3. 
In zodl., a stipes. 

Stipel (sti'pel), n. [< NL. *^stipella, for ^stipi- 
tefla, dim. of L. stipes, a post: see stipe'^.] In 
hot, a secondary stipule situated at the base of 
the leaflets of a compound leaf. Uniiko stipules, 
there is only a single one to each leaflet, with the exception 
of the terminal leaflet, which has a pair. 

stipellate (sti'pel-at), a. [< NL. ^stipellatus, < 
*stipella, a stipel: see stipel.] In hot, hearing 
or having stipels. 

stipend (sti'pend), n, [= Sp, Pg. estipemlio = 
It. stipe'ndio, < L. stipendium, a tax, impost, trib- 
ute ; m military use, pay, salary; contr. for *sU- 
pipendium, < siips, a gift, donation, alms (given 
in small coin), 4- penderc, w'eigh out: see prw- 
dent] A fixed periodical allowance or pay- 
ment; settled or fixed pay; salary; pay; spe- 
oiflcally, in Scotland, the salary paid to a 
clergyman; the income of an eccdesiastical 
living. 

AmericusVesputius, . . . vndcr the irftpcnde of the Por- 
tugal es, hadde suylcd biwarde the south pule many degi'ues 
beyond the Equinoctial!. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
(ed. Arber, p. 184). 

'Twas a wonder with how small a stipend from his father 
I’om Tusher contrived to make a good figure. 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond, x. 
sSjm. Pay, etc. See salaryi. 

stipend (sti'pend), v, t [< P. stipendier = 8p. 
Pg. estipendiar = It. stipendiare, pay, hire, < L. 
stipendiari, receive pay, serve for pay, < .^upen- 
dinm, pay: see stipend, w.] To pay by settled 
stipend or wages; put upon or provide' with 
a stipend. Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, xlvii. 
( La tham, ) [Rare.] 

stipendiarian (sti-pen-di-a'ri-an), a, [< sti- 
pendiary + j Acting from mercenary (*-on- 
siderations; hired; stipendiary. Imp. Diet. 

Stipend^ry (sti-pen'di-a-rl), a. and ?i. f< F. 
stipendiaire = Sp. Pg. esUpendiario = It. stijini- 
diario, < L. stipendiarins, pertaining to i ribnte, 
contribution, or pay, < stipendium, tribute, }>ny : 
seesiipend.] 1, a. Receiving wages or salary; 
performing services for a stated jiriee or com- 
pensation ; paid .— Stipendiary curate. See curate : . 
— Stipendiary estate, in law, a feud or estate granted 
in return for services, generally of a luilitaiy kind. — Sti- 
pendiary magistrate, in (lieat Britain, a police justice 
sitting inlarge cities and towns, under appointment by the 
Home Secretary on beiialf of the crown. 

II. pi- stipendiaries (-riz). 1. One who 

performs services for a settled pajmfient, salary, 
or stipend.— 2. A Htipomliaiy magistrate. Boo 
under I.— 3. In law, a feudatory owing services 
to his lord. 

stipendlatet (sti-pen'di-at), v. t [< L. stipen- 
diatus, pp. of stipendiari, receive pay, serve for 
pay, < stipendium, tribute, salary: see stipend, v.] 
To endow with a stipend or salary, 


Besides y« exercise of the horse, arrocs, dauncing, &c., 
all the sciences are taught in the vulgar French by pro- 
fessors stipendiated by the greate Cardinal. 

Emlyn^ Diary, Sept. 14, 1644. 

Stlper Stone group. [< super stones (sec def.).] 
In geol., a subgroup, the equivalent of the Aro- 
nig series in Carnarvonshire : so called from the 
name Stqwr Stones given to a prominent ridge 
of quartzose rocks rising above the moorland in 
Shropshire, and extending for about ten miles 
in length. The Arenig or Stlper Stone group, accord- 
ing to Murchison’s original classffleation (ISSiJ- 4), formed 
the base of the Silurian system. It is now considered to 
be the base of Lapworih’s Ordovician, of the Cambro-Silii- 
rian of .Tukes, and of the Middle Cambrian of other Eng- 
lish geologists. / .. a X 

stipes (Sti'pez),w. stipes, sUps (sHpit-), 

a stock, trunk: see stipe^.] 1. In hot, same as 


stlpnlftr 

atipe*^. — 2. In zodl., a stalk or stem, as an eye- 
stalk or a footstalk: a stipe. Specifically— (a) In 
entom., the footstalk of the maxilla of on insect, the outer 
or main division of that organ ; the second joint of the 
maxilla, borne upon the cardo, and through the pMplfer 
and iubgalea bearing the palpus, galea, and laoiiiia, when 
these oivans exist. Also called shaft. See cuts under 
galea and Inseeta. (b) In Myriapoda: (1) The proximal 
or median one of two pieceg of which tno protomala, or 
’ so-called mandible, consists, the other being the cardo. 
See protomala, and figure under emlabrum. (2) One of 
two sets, an inner and an outer, of broad plates into which 
the deutomala, or second pair of mouth-appendages, of a 
myriapod is divided. See deutomala. A. S. raward, 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Hoc., June, 188.3, pp. 198, 200. 
Stipifonu (sti'pi-f6rm), a. [< L. stipes, sUps 
(sUpit-), a stock, trunk, 4- forma, form.] In 
hot. and zodl., having the form or appearance 
of a stipe or stipes. See stipe'^, stipes. 
Stipitate (stip'i-tat), a, [< N1 i. ^stipitatus, < L. 
stipes (stipit^y a stock, trunk : see stipe^^.] In 
hot and zodl., having or supported by a stipe 
or stipes ; elevated on a stipe, 
stipitifonn (stip'i-ti-f6rm), a. [< L. stipes 
(stipiU), a stock, trunk (see stipe^), 4* forma, 
form.] In hot and zodt, having the form or 
character of a stipe or stipes; stipiform; stalk- 
like. 

Stipiture (stip'i-tur), n. A bird of the genus 
Stipiturus; an emu-wren. 

Stipiturus (stip-i-tu'rus), n. [NL. (Lesson, 
1831), < L. stipes (stipit-), a stock, trunk, 4- Or. 
nvpn , tai 1 . ] An Australian genu s of warbler-like 
birds, assigned to the Malurinse or placed else- 
where, having the tail curiously formed of ten 
feathers with stiffened shafts and 
loose d(*compo8od barbs (whence 
the name); the emu-wrens. 

S. mala- 
curus is a 
small brownish 
bird streaked 
witli black, and 
with a bine 
throat, described 
by Latham in 
1801 as the soft- 
tailed Jlycatch^. 
The immediate 
afllnlties of the 
genus are with 
such forms as 
Sphenaeacus and 
Sphenura (see 
these words), and 
the true position of all these forms seems to be among or 
neai’ the reed- or grass-warblers, especially such as have 
but ten tail-feaiherB. See warbler. 
stipple (stip'l), V. t ; pret. and pp. stippU'd, ppr. 
stippling. [< 1). stippelcn, speckle, dot over (cf. 
stippel, a Hp('cklo, dim. of stip, a point), freq. of 
stippen (> (1. stippen), prick, dot, speckle, < stip, 
MI), stip, stup, a point, dot.] To produce gra- 
dation in color or shade in (any material) by 
means of dots or small spots. Bee stippling. 

The interlaying of small pieces can nut altogether avoid 
a broken, stippled, spotty ell’ect. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, xiv. Ih. 

stipple (stip'l), n, [< stipple, v.] 1. In the fine 
arts, same as stippling, — 2. In decorative art, an 
intermediate tone or color, or combination of 
tones, used to make gradual the passage from 
one color to another in a design. sUpple-en- 
gravlXlg proCBBB, the process of nuiking an engraved 
plate by stippling. The first step is to lay an etching- 
ground on a copperplate ; the next, aftei the subject bus 
been transferred as In etching, is to dot in the otilllnc ; 
after which the darker parts are marked with dots, which 
arc laid in larger and more closely in the deeper shades. 
The plate is then bitten in, the ground is removed, and 
the lighter parts are laid in with dry-point or the stipple- 
graver. 

stippled (stip'ld), p. a. Spotted; shaded or 
modeled hy moans of minute dots applied with 
the point of th(' brusli ('r in a similar way. 
stipple-graver ( stip ' l-gra'' ver) ,n. A 11 engrav- 
ers^ tool of which the point is bent downward 
BO as to facilitate the making of small dots or 
indentations in the surface of a copperplate. 
Stippler (stip'ler), n, [< stipple 4- -er^.] 1. 

One who stipples. — 2. A brush or tool used for 
stippling: as, a stippler made of hog’s hair, 
stippling (stip'ling), n. [Verbal n. of siipple, 
V.] In the fine arts, dotted work of any kind, 
whether executed with the hriish-point, the 
pencil, or tlie stipple-graver. 

Slipticf, a. and n. Bee styptic, 

Stipula (stip'u-lji), n.\ pi. stipulsp (-le). [NL., 

< Jj. stipula, a stalk: see stipule.] In ornitli., 
same as stipule. 

stipulaceons (stip-n-la'shius), a, [< stipula 4- 
-aeeous.] In hot, same as stipular, 

Stipular (stip'u-ljlr), a. [< NL. stipuki 4- -ar^.] 
In hot., of, belonging to, or standing in the 



himi-wren (Sitpiturus fttaiat urus). 
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place of stipules; growing on stipules, or close 
to them : as, glands... Btipular buds, budi 

which are enveloped by the Btlpale& ae in the tulip-tree. 
Stipulary (stip'^-la-ri), a, [< NL. stipula + 
In bot^ relating to stipules; stipular. 
stipulate^ (stip'u-lat), v. t ; pret. and pp. stipu- 
latedj ppr. sHputatinq, [< L. stipulatmy pp. of 
stipulare (> It. stipulare = Sp. Pg. estipular = 
F. stiptiler), exact, bargain for; ongin doubtful ; 
by some referred to Oh.* stipulus, finn; by others 
to h. sUpulttf a straw.] To arrange or settle 
definitely, or by special mention and agree- 
ment, or as a special condition : as, it is stipu- 
lated that A shall pay 5 per cent. 

Henry the Fourth and the king my master had stipu- 
lated with each other that, whensoever any one of them 
died, the survivor should take care of the other’s child. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Life (od. HowellsX p. 129. 

Those Articles which were gtipulated in their Favour. 

Howell, Letters, I. iii. 20. 

It is sHpidated also that every man shall be bound to 
obey his own lord "convenienter," or so far as is flttinff 
and right. Mieyc. Brit., XXII. 782. 

Stipulated damages, (a) in a general sense, a sum 
named in a contract or obligation as the damages to be 
paid in case of non-performance, {b) As commonly used 
In law, damages liquidated by a stipulation— that is, a 
sum fixed by a contract or obligation in such manner as to 
be the sum payable in case of broach, without any further 
question as to the amount of the actual damages. 
Stnpnlate'^ (stip'u-lat), a. [< NL. *8Upulatu8f < 
L. stipula j a stallc, stipule : see stipule.] In hot.j 
having stipules : as, a stipulate stalk or leaf. 
Stipulates (stip-u-la'te-e), n. pi. [NL. (J. von 
Sachs), < *8tipulaius, stalked (see stipulate^), + 
-c».] Sachs^s name for the eusporangiate ferns, 
a division which embraces the Ophioglossacem 
and Marattiaeem. The name is now abandoned, as it 
is known that there are no stipules In the Ophioglossaceie, 
and that they are soiuetimes wanting in the MaraUiacesB. 
stipulation^ (stiinu-la'shon), w. [< F. stipula- 
tion = Sp. estipuldcion = Pg. estipulag&o = It. 
stipulasionej < L. stipulaUoin-)^ a promise, bar- 
gain, covenant, < stipulari, demand a formal 
promise, ba^ain, covenant, stipulate : see stip- 
ulate.’] 1. The act of stipulating, agreeing, 
or covenanting; a contracting or bargaining. 
— 2, That which is stipulated or agreed upon; 
a contract or bargain, or a particular article or 
item in a contract : as, the stipulations of the 
allied powers to famish each his contingent of 
troops ; a contract containing so manv stipula- 
tions. — 3. In law, specifically — (a) An agree- 
ment between counsel or attorneys in a cause, 
affecting its conduct, (ft) An undertaking in 
the nature of bail taken in the admiralty courts, 
(c) In Roman law, a contract in which the form 
consisted in a question and answer, formalities 
which in course of time came to be recognized 
as makiug a valid contract which might dispense 
with the ccremon i als reqiiired by the earlier law. 
stipulation*'^ (stip-u-la'shon), n. [< L. sftpula, 
a stalk: see stipule.] In'hot.f the situation and 
structure of the stipules, 
stipulator (stip'u-la-tor), n. [< L. stipulator^ 
one who stipulates, < stipulari, demand a for- 
mal promise, bargain, stipulate: see stipulate.] 
One who stipulatos, contracts, or covenants; in 
Uom. law, one to whom a stipulation or prom- 
ise was given in the form of contract known as 
stipulatio. See stipulation’^, 3 (c). 
stipule (stip'til), n. [= F. stipule = It. stipula, 

< L. stipula, a stalk, stem, blade, dim. of stipes, 
stock, trunk : see stipe^.] 1 . In hot. : (a) One of 
a pair of lateral appendages found at the base 
of the petiolo of many leaves, stipules are nor- 
mfdly flat organs, leaMlke in appearanoe and use, or color- 
less and Boale-Uke, and without function — sometimes, 



t. Of HoHnta Pset 4 dacacia. a. Of Sosa canina. 3. Of Pt'sum ar- 
vense. 4. Of Lathyrus Aphaea, 5. Of Smitax bena-ttex. 
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howBVBT, M tn iht magiuAii, fig, and beeolL Benrlng bb bud- 
BoalBB and falling when the leavee expand. Stlpoiea may 
be free from the petloli^ or adnate by one edge, then paaa- 
ing by grades into mere wing-like expanaionB of ite base ; 
they may be free from one another, or variouBly united. 
Bometimes bo as to clasp the stem, Bometimes between it 
and the leafstalk (then intrapetiolarX sometimes sheath- 
ing the Btem, as in Polygonum, then forming oorese (Bee 
ocrea). The adjacent members of two opposite pairs may 
become connate around the stem, as in manv Rubioeem. 
Stipules are sometimes reduced to mere bristles, or take 
the form of spines, as in the common locust ; in SmUax 
they appear to be converted into tendrils. They are often 
wholly wanting, but where present they generally char- 
acterise whole families, as they do the Malwteem, Legu- 
minoste, and Roaaeeee. (fi) In the Characea, one of 
certain unicellular tubes, of greater or less 
length, on the inner and outer sides of the so- 
called leaf. (c) Borne m par aphy Hum (h). — 2. 
In omith., a newly sprouted feather; a pin- 
feather. Also stipula, 

stipuled (stip'uld), a. [< stipule + -ed^.] In 
hot., furnished with stipules, or lateral leafy ap- 
pendages. 

Stipuli&rm (8tip'u-li-f6rm), a. [< L. stipula. a 
stalk, + forma, form.] In hot., having the 
form of a stipule. 

8tlrl (8t6r), ; pret. and pp. stirred, ppr. stir- 

ring. [Also dial, steer (and stoor) ; early mod. 
E. also stirr, sttrre, stire, stere; < ME. stiren, 
steren, siuren, styren, < AB. styrian, move, stir, 
=: North Fries, stiaren = MD. stooren, D. storen, 
disturb, vex, = MLG. storen, disturb, hinder, 
sr OHG. storen, storren, scatter, destroy, disturb, 
MHG. steeren, G. storen, disturb, interrupt, hin- 
der, = Sw. stora, disturb ; cf . Icel. styrr, a stir, 
hon.for-styrre, disturb; not connected with L. 
sternere, scatter, or E. strew : see stretv. Cf. 
stoor*i. Hence ult. storm and sturgeon. The 
ME. forms are in some uses confused with sim- 
ilar forms of steer^, ‘direct,’ ‘^ide.’] I. trans. 

1. To move; change the position or situation 
of : as, to stir hand or foot. 

Stonde he neuere so stvfiiohe thorgh sUrynge of the bote 
He bendeth and boweih the bo(^ is vnstable. 

pure Plowman (C), xi. 36. 
He pulls you not a hfdr, nor pares a nail. 

Nor etirg a foot, without due figuring 

The horoscope. T. Tomkis (Y), Albumasar, i. S. 

2. To set in motion; agitate; disturb. 

There is everemore gret Wynd in that Fosse, that iter- 
ethe everemore the Qravell^ and makethe it trouble. 

Martdeville, Travels, p. 82. 
Hy mind is troubled, like a fountain gtirr'd. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 8. 811. 
Airs that gently stir 

The vernal leaves. Wordsworth, Buth. 

3. To move briskly; bestir. 

Now gtureth hym self Arthour, 

I'henkyng on hys labour. 

And gaderyth to hym strenghth abouto, 

Hys kynges «fc JSrles on a rowte. 

Arthur {od. Fund vail), 1. 295. 
Gome, you must stir your Stumps, you must Dance. 

Steele, Tender Husband, v. 1. 

4. To cause the particles or parts of to change 
place in relation to each other by agitating with 
the hand or an implement: as, to stir the fire 
with a poker; to stir one’s coffee with a spoon. 

He gUreth the coles. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 267. 

Mr. , one of the fellowes (in Mr. Fr. Potter’s time), 

was wont to say that Dr. Kettle’s braine was like a hasty- 
pudding, where there was memorle, Judgement, and 
phancy all glirred together. Aubrey, Lives (B^ph Kettle). 

bf. To brandish ; flourish. 

Now hats Arthure his axe, & the halme grypez, 
sturnoly glurez hit aboute^ that stryke wyth hit tho^t. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.)^ 1. 831. 

6. To bring into notice or discussion ; agitate ; 
debate; moot. 

SUr not questions of Jurisdiction. Bacon, Great Place. 

7. To rouse, as from sleep or inaction; awaken. 

Nay, then, *tis time to stir him from his trance. 

Shak., T. of the S., i. 1. 182. 
Thy dear heart Is stirred 
From out its wonted quiet 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 344. 

8. To move ; excite ; rouse. 

His steed was bloody red, and fomed yre, 

When with the maistring spur he did nim roughly Stire. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. v. 2. 
The music must be shrill and all confus’d 
That stirs iny blood. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, i. 1. 

9. To incite; instigate; set on. 

Feendls threten faste to take me^ 

And steren heUe houndls to bite me. 

Uyinns to Virgin, etc. (B. B. T. B.), p. 70. 
With him along is come the mother-queen. 

An Ate, tAirriiky him to blood and stme. 

5Aalr.,K. John, ii. 1.68. 
To stir ooalst. See coal.-— To Stir up. (a) To Insti- 
gate ; incite : as, to stir up a nation to rebellion. 
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To thaaa nadniaklBga thasa groat Lords of the UTortd 
have been Stlrrsd up rather by the deMre of Fame . , . 
than by the affection of bearing rule. 

Beisigh (Arber*s Eng. Gamer, 1. 654X 
There’s that Will Haskery, sir, as is the rampsgeousost 
Methodis’ as can be, an’ I make no doubt It was him as 
Stirred up th’ young woman to preach last night. 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, v. 
(b) To excite; provoke; foment: bring about: as, to sMr 
up a mutiny ; to sffr up contention. 

They gan with fowle reproch 
To Sbirre up strife, and troublous conteoke broch. 

Spenser, F. Q., in. i. 64. 


To be more Just, religions, wise, or mamanimous then 
the common sort SHrrs up in a Tyrant both feare and 
envy. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xv. 


fo) To rouse to action ; stimulate ; quicken: as, to stir up 
the mind. 


[They] are also perpetually stirred up to fresh Industiy 
and new discoveries. Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., ExpL 
The man who stirs up a reposing community . . . can 
scarcely be destitute of some moral qualities which ex- 
tort even from enemies a reluctant admiration. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

n. intrans. 1. To pass from rest or inaction 
to motion or action; move; budge: as, they 
dare not stir; to sUr abroad. 

Master,** said he, "be rul’d bv me. 

From the Green-wood we’ll not stir.** 

Robin Hood and the Golden Arrow (Child’s Ballsdi^ V. 884X 
No disaffected or rebellious person can stir without be- 
ing presently known ; and this renders the King very safe 
In his Government. DampUr, Voyages, ll. 1. 74. 

During the time I remained in the convent, the superior 
thought It proper 1 should not stir out. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, II. L 4. 

2. To be in motion; be in a state of activity; 
be on the move or go ; be active : as, to be con- 
tinually stirring. 

If ye will nedys know at short and longe, 

It is evyn a womans toungo. 

For that is ever sterynge. 

Interlude qf the Four Elements. (UaUiwell, under short.) 

It the gentlewoman that attends the general’s wife be 
stirring, tell her there ’s one Cassio entreats of her a little 
favour of speech. Shak., Othello, iii. 1. 27. 

She will brook 

No tarrying ; where she comes tho winds must stir. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, 1. 82. 

3. To be in circulation ; be current; be on foot. 

No ill luck stirring but what lights on my shoulders. 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 1. 99. 
Ther dyed such miiltituds weekly of yo plague, as all 
trade was dead, and little money stirring. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 204. 
There is no News at all stirrir^ here now, 

Howell, Letters, ii. 18. 

4. To use an instrument or the hand for mak- 
ing a disturbing or agitating motion, as in a 
liquid. 

'The more you stir in it the more it stinks. Bulwer. 
6. To be roused; be excited; disturb or agi- 
tate one’s self. 

You show too much of that 
For which the people stir. Shak., (’or., iii. 1. 68. 

Btir^ (st^r), n, [Early mod. E. also stirre; < 
stir^,v.] if. Movement; action. 

The sounding of our wordes [is] not alwayes egall ; for 
some Bske longer, some shorter time to be vttered in, & 
so, by tho Philosophers deiluition, stirre is the true mea- 
sure of time. Pvttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 66. 

2. A state of motion, activity, briskness, bus- 
tle, or the like; the confusion and tumult of 
many persons in action. 

Why all these words, this clamour, and this stir? 

Sir J. Denham, Prudence, 1. 112. 
The house had that pleasant aspect of life which is like 
the cheery expression of comfortable activity in the hu- 
man countenance. You could see at once that there 
was the stir of a large family within it. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiiL 
It is well to turn aside from the fretful stir of the pres- 
ent. Huxley, Animal Automatism. 

3. Commotion; excitement; tumult: as, his ap- 
pearance on the scene created quite a stir. 

Men may thinke It strange there should be such a stirre 
for a little come; but had it beene gold, with more ease 
wee mtoht haue got it ; and had it wanted, the whole Col- 
ony bad starued. 

Quoted in Capt. John SmitKs Works, I. 219. 
When Portsey, weighing well the ill to her might grow, 
In that their mighty stirs might be her overthrow. 

Drayton, PcAyolbion, ii. 448. 
An Impost was leuied of the sublects, to satisfie the pay 
due to the souldiours for the Persian warre, which raised 
these SUrres. Purehas, Pilgrimago, p. 287. 

4. Motion; impulse; emotion; feeling. 

He did keep 

The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 

Stai waving, as the fits and stirs of ’s mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail'd on. 

Shak., Cymbeline, i. 8. 12. 

5. A poke ; a jog. 

"Eh, Arthur?'* said Tom, giving him a stir with his 
foot T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Bugby, ii. 8> 
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6. A house of conreetion; a lookup; aprisou. 
[Thieves* slang.] 

I was ill Brummagem, and was seven days in the new 
ititf and nearly broke my neck. 

MayheWt London Labour and London Poor, I. 409. 

Stir^ (stir), w. [A corruption of air,'] Sir. 
[Scottish vulgarism.] 

I'm seeking for service, sfir. SeoUt Old Mortality, viii. 
stirabout (st6r'a-bout^), w. [< aHr^ + about,] 

1. Oatmeal or other porridge. 

The fifth book is of pease-porridge, under which are 
included frumetary, water-gruel, milk-porridge, rice-milk, 
flumary, stir^abmU^ and the like. 

W. Kingt Art of Cookery, Letter ix. 

2. Oatmeal and dripping or bacon-fat mixed 
together and stirred about in a frying-pan. 
HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

StiretrusCsti-re'trus), n, [NL. (Laporte, 1833), 

< Or. ffreZpof, barren, + frpop, the abdomen.] 
A notable genus of true 
bugs, of the family Penta- 
tomidee, comprising about 25 
species peculiar to America, 
most of them tropical. One 
species, 8. anc/wrago, is found in 
tlio southern Cnitod States, and is 
a common enemy of the chinch- 
bug, (yolorado potato-beetle, and 
cotton-worm. 

stiriated (stir'i-a-ted), a, [< 

*8Uriate (< L. atiria^ a frozen 
drop, an icicle; cf. + 

-«^^A] Adorned with pendants 
like icicles. 

stirioUBt (stir'i-us), a, [< L. atiria, a frozen 
drop, an icicle, + h)uh.] Consisting of or re- 
sembling icicles. 

Crystal is found sometimes in rocks, and in some places 
not much unlike the stiriaua or Btillicidinus dependencies 
of ice. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 

stirk (sterk), n, [Also aterk^ aturlc ; < ME. atirk^ 
styrky aterkf atirkcy atyrke, < AB. atirCj a young 
cow, heifer, atyrc, styric^ a young steer, = MD. 
stierick = MLG. aterkCj > G. stdrkcy atarke, a 
young cow, heifer, G. dial, aterk, a young steer ; 
usually explained as derived, with dim. suffix -io, 

< AS. atedr, etc., a steer; but prob. connected, 
as orig. ‘a young cow that has not yet calved,* 
with OHG. atero^ MHG. ater, a ram, Goth, stair a. 
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The liquid being taken out on a pointed glaM rod or 
ttirrar. W, B. Carpenter, Micros., 1 907. 

4. One who incites or instigates ; an instiga- 
tor: often with up: as, a stirrer up of conten- 
tion. 

We must give, I say, 

Unto the motives, and the tUrrers up 
Of humours in the blood. 

B, Jonson, Alchemist, ill. 1. 

SHrrere of sedition, without any zeal for freedom. 

Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 

stirring (Stirling), w. [< ME. ateringe, atyrynge^ 
ateriinge ; verbal n. of afiri, v.] 1 . Movement ; 
motion; activity; effort; the act of moving or 
setting in motion. 

Kche abouten other goyngo, 

Causetli of othres nt^inge. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 800. 

The emotions voiced in his song are stirrings of the spirit 
rather than tlurllls of the senses. 



2t. Temptation. 


The Atlantic, LXV., p. 4 of adv’ts. 


Stirftrus anchorago. 
(Hulr line bhows natural 


barren, L. atcrilia, barren, Gr. arelpoq, ar^pnf>og, 
barren, Bkt. atari^ barren, sterile: see aUrrite,] 
An animal of the ox or cow kind from one to 
two years old. [Prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 
stirless (St6r'le8), a, [< atir^ + -less,] Still; 
motionless; inactive; very quiet. [Rare.] 

She kept her hollow, sHrUm eyes on his. Inhere Was an 
absence of movement about her almost oppressive. She 
seemed not even to breathe. Harper's Mag., LX XV I. 228. 

stim (ston), n. Same as atern^. 

Stiropt, n. An old spelling of stirrup. 

Stirpt (st6rp), n. [< ME. aUrpe, < L. ai%r^)a, a 
stock, root, race.] Stock; race; family. 

So is she spronge of noble eiirp and high. 

Court of Love, 1. 16. 

Democracies . . . arc commonly more quiet, and less 
subject to sedition, than where there are stirps of nobles. 

Bacon, Nobility (ed. 1887). 

stirpicultural (stdr-pi-kul'tur-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to stirpiculture. The Somitdrian, XXIV. 514. 
stirpiculture (st6r'pi-kul-tur), n. [< L. atirps, 
a stock, race, + cultura, culture.] The breed- 
ing of special stocks or strains. 

Sentimental objections in the way of the higher sUrpi- 
culture. The Nation, Aug. 10, 1876, p. 92. 

stirps ( st^rps), n . ; p\,atir2}ea ( st6r'pez). [L. : see 
atirp,] 1. Race; lineage: family; in law^ the 
person from whom a family is descended. Sec 
per stirpes, under per , — 2. In ^rooV., a classifi- 
catory group of uncertain rank and no fixed po- 
sition, by MacLeay made intermediate between 
a family and a tribe ; a superfamily. Compare 
group'if section f cohort^ sjiiphalanx. — 3. In hot., 
a race or permanent variety, 
stirrage^t (st^r'aj). n. [< stir^ 4- -age.] The 
act ot stirring ; a^tation; commotion; stir. 

Every small sUrrage waketh them. 

Granger, On Eccles. (1621^ p. 820. 

stirrage^t, n. Same as steerage, 
stinrer (st6r'6r), n, [< atir^ + -er^,] 1. One who 
stirs ; especially, one who is active or bustling. 

Come on, . , , give me your hand, sir ; an early stirrer. 

^ ^ ^ 2 Hen. IV., iil. 2. a. 

Bns. Good day to you. 

Cam. You are an early stirrer. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, i. 1. 

2. One who stirs or agitates anything, as a 
liquid, with the hand or an implement for stir- 
An implement or a machine used for 
stirrinj^ a liquid or the like. 


Zlt any eterynge on me stele. 

Out of the cloH of thl clennesse 
Wysse me, lord, in wo & wele. 

And kepe me fram vnkyndnesse. 

PolUiecU Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 251. 

3. In agri., the second tilth or fallow. Fhrio, 
p. 273. {HalUwell.) — 4f. Riot; commotion. 

I’ll Ho about Charing-croBS, for, if there be any stirrings, 
there we shall have 'em. 

Webster atid Dekker, Northward Ho, i. 2. 

stilling ( Bt6r'iiig), p. a. [Ppr. of atir^ ,v.] 1 . 
Being^ in active motion ; characterized by stir 
or activity; active; bustling; lively; vivacious; 
brisk: as, a stirring life; stirring times. 

Such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit. 

Shak., ll L. L., v. 2. 16. 

Those who appear the most stirring in the scene may 
possibly not be the real movers. Burke, B,ev. in France. 

2. Animating; rousing; awakening; stimulat- 
ing; exciting; inspiriting: as, a stirring ora- 
tion ; a stirring march. 

Often the ring of his verse Is sonorous, and overcomes 
the jagged consonantal diction with stirring lyrical effect. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 802. 

3t. Fickle. 

A stythe man of his stature, stirond of wille, 

Menyt hym to mony thinges, of mynde gode. 

Destruction of Tresy (E. E. T. 8.X 1- 3833. 

stirrup (stir'- or sto'iip), n, [Early mod. K. 
also atirrop, atirop, aierope; < ME. atirop, atyrop, 
styrope, sterepe, < AS. stirdpy atigrdp, stigerap 
(= Mi), ategcrepy ateeghreepy also ategelreep = 
OHG. stegareify MIIG. Q. stegreif = Icel. atig- 
reip)y lit. ‘ mounting-rope,* <. sUgaH, mount, + 
rCipy rope: see sty^ and rope^. Cf. D. aiiJg-heH- 
gel = G. steig-hiigd = Sw. stig-bygcl = Dan. 
afig-hojlCy a stirrup, lit. a ring or loop for mount- 
ing (see fttti/l).] 1. A support for the foot of 
a person mounted 
on a horse, usual- 
ly a metal loop 
with the bottom 
part flat and cor- 
rugated or finish- 
ed with points to 
give a hold to the 
sole of the boot 
and to aid in 
mounting. The 
metal hxip is sus- 
pended from the sad- 
dle by a strap or 
thong, which in mod- 
ern saddles is adjust- 
able in length. Tlic 
stirrup of Arab or 
other Eastern horse- 
men has a very broad 
rest for the foot ; this 
projects sometimes 
beyond the heel, and 
the sharp edge of it 
serves instead of ii 
spur. The stirrups of 
some modern militai'y 
saddles have a strong . 

front piece of leather or other material which prevents 
the foot fi-om passing too far Into the loop and protects 
the front of the leg. See also cut under eaddie. 

Our hoste upon his stiropes stood anon. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Shipman’s Tale, 1. 1. 

ni hold your stirrup when you do alight, 

And witlitjut gnidging wait till you return. 

Beau, atid FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, iv. 1. 

2. Naut.y a rope with an eye at its end, througrh 

which a foot-rope is rove, and by which it is 
supported. The ends of stirmps are securely fastened 
to the yard, and they steady the men when reefing or 
furling sails. . , . 

3. In rnach.y any piece resembling in shape 
and functions the stirrup of a saddle, as tne 
iron loop by which a mill-saw hangs from the 



I. itimi] 

stirnip 


mip for poulame; 2, niodern 
3, Mexican wooden stirrup ; 4, 


Mexican wooden stirrup with taps. 


sUtdi 

muley-head or in the sash.— 4. In carp.y etc., 
an iron loop-strap or other device for securing 
a rafter-post or -strut to a tie, or for support- 
ing a beam, etc,— 6. A hold for the foot at the 
end of the stock of a large crossbow, to keep 
it firm while the bow is bent and the string 
drawn to the notch. See cut under arbaliater, 
— 6. In anat.y the stapes or stirmp-bone, 
stirrup-bar (stir'up-bkr), n. The spring-bar 
or other device on a riding-saddle to which the 
upper end of the stiiTup-strap is fastened. 
StlXTOp-bone (stir'up-bon), n. The stapes of a 
mammal : so called from its shape. ' 
stirruu-cup (Stir'up-kup), n. A cup of wine or 
otherliquor presented to a rider when mounted 
and about to take his departure ; a parting-cup. 
stirrup-hose (stir'up-hdz), n, pi. Jleavy stock- 
ings worn over the other garments for the legs 
by men traveling on horseback in the seven- 
teenth century, and probably earlier. They are 
described as made very large at the top, and secured by 
points to the girdle or the bag-breeches, 
stirrup-iron (stir'up-i^^rn), n. The stirrup 
proper — that is, the metal loop in which the 
foot is placed, as distinguished from the leather 
strap which suspends it. 
stirrup-lantem (stir'up-lan^t^m), n. A small 
lantern with an iron frame fastened below the 
stirrup to light the road at night and also to 
warm the rider*8 feet: a contrivance used in the 
fifteenth century and later, 
stirrup-leather (stir'up-leTH^6r), n. The 
leather strap by which a stirrup hangs from the 
saddle. 

stirrup-muscle (stir'up-mus^l), n. The stape- 
dius. 

stirrup-oil (stir' up-oil), n. A sound beating; 
a drubbing. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
stirrup-piece (stir'up-pes), n. In carp., rnach.y 
etc., anything which performs the ofiice of a 
stirrup, in hanging from a fixed point of support 
and supporting anything else which lies in its 
loop or hollow. 

stirtet, stirtt. Obsolete forms of the preterit 
and past participle of atarl^. 
stitch (stich), n, [< ME. sUch€y atychCy < AS. 
slice, a pricking sensation (also in comp, in- 
sticcy an inward Btitchyf^r-sticcy a sudden stitch 
or twinge, aiic-ddly atic-wacrcy stitch in the side), 
not found in lit. sense ‘pricking,* ‘piercing.* 
= OFries. stekCy atek = OHG. atihy MHG. G. 
atichy a pricking, prick, sting, stab, stitch, = 
Goth. aWeSy a point of time; from the verb, AS. 
^stecany etc., prick, sting, stick: see stiekXy 
stivk''^.] 1. All acute sudden pain like that 
produced by the thrust of a needle ; a sharp 
spasmodic pain, especially in the intercostal 
muscles : as, a stitch in the side. Such pains 
in the side may be myalgic, neuralgic, pleuritic, 
or due to muscular cramp. 

Twas but a stitch into my side, 

And sair it troubles me. 

The (Queen's Marie (Child’s Ballads, III. 117). 

Corporal Bickness is a perpetual monitor U> the con- 
science, every pang a reproof, and every stitch reads a 
lesson of morttuity. itet). 7\ Adams, Works, T. -141. 

2t. A contortion ; a grimace ; a twist of the 
face. 

If you talk, 

Ur pull your face into a stitch again, 

As 1 love truth, I shall be very angry. 

Beau, and FI., Uuptain, ii. 2. 

3. In sewing : (f/J One movement of a threaded 
needle, passing in and out of the fabric, and 
uniting two parts by the thread, which is drawn 
tight after each insertion. (/>) The part of the 
thread left in the fabric by this movement. — 

4. In knitting, netting, crochet, embroidery, lace- 

making, etc.*: {a) One whole movement of the 
implement or implemeins used, as knitting- 
needles, bobbins, hook, etc. {b) The result of 
this movement, shown in the work itself. — 6. 
The kind or style of work produced by stitch- 
ing: as, buttoiiholo-cVftYcA ; QVOBB-stitch ; pillow- 
lace stitch ; by extension, a kind or style of work 
with the loom. For stitches in lace, see points . 
See whip-stitch, — 6t. Distance passed over 

at one time; stretch; distance; way. 

How far have ye come to-day? So they said, From the 
house of Gains onr friend. I promise you, said he, you 
have gone a g(X)d stitch; you may well be aweary; sit 
down. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 814i 

7. In agri., a space between two double fur- 
rows in plowed ground ; a furrow or ridge. 

And many men at plough ho made, that drave earth here 

and there, 

And toni’d up stitches orderly. Chapman, Iliad, xviii. 496. 

8. A bit of clothing; a rag: as, he had not 
a dry stitch on. [Colloq.] — 9. In bookbind- 



stitch 

ing, a coimeotion of leaves or pieces of paper^ 
through perforations an inch or so apart, with 
thread or wire. A tingle tlUeh ii made with two per- 
forations only, the thread being tied near the entering 
place of the stitching* needle. A dovUbU stUeh has three 
and sometimes four perforations, the thread being reversed 
in and out on the upper and under side at each peif oration. 
AiaddU-haokatUch has its perforations in the center of the 
creased folded doable leaves. A ride-ntUeh has perfora- 
tions through the sides of the leaves, about one eighth of an 
inch from the back fold. A French ttUch has two perfora- 
tions only in each section of the pamphlet, the second per- 
foration of the first section ending where the first perfora- 
tion of the second section begins, in which diagonal line 
the Btitching-needle is put through each succeeding sec- 
tion, and is then reversed and locked at the end. A tna- 
chirie StUeh is a succession of ordinary locked stitches 
made by the sewing-machine. A inre stitch has short 
staples of turned wire, which arc forced through the 
leaves and clamped by one operation of the wire-stitchlng 
machine. See keUle-ttUeh —Blind stltCh. See blind^.—‘ 
Damask Stitch. Seedamosk.— Dotted stitch. Same 
as doe-«eitcA.— False stitch, in pillow-lace making, same 
as faXee pinhole (which see, under jptnhofe).— Fancy,' 
Flemish, German, glovers’, gobelin, hernng-bone. 

* honeycomb, idiot, ixlsh, overcast stitchrsee the 
qualifying words.— 'Outline-Stltch. See outline. — Plait- 
ed Stitch. See plaited.— Raised Stitch. See misei.— 
Royal stitch, soe ropaf. Russian stitCh. A kind of 
ribbed stitch in crocliet. Diet, qf Feedietoork.— Short 
Stitch, a kind of needlework used in embroidery of the 
simplest kind, where the ground is partly covered by 
single stitches of a thread usually of different color, the 
ground not so covered generally forming the pattern. — 
uanting stitch. See. fftant.— To go through stitch 
Vitht, to prosecute to tlie end ; complete. 

And in regard of the main point, that they should never 
be able to go through stitch vnth that war. 

Urquhart, tr. of Kabelais, Gargdutua, 1. 47. 
(See also baekstiteh, chaiu-stUeh, crewel stitch, eross-siiteh, 
/eather-stitch, hermHic/i, Inck-gtitch, rope-stUeh, spider stUe^ 
steMrStiteh, streak-stitch, etc.) 
stitch (sticli), V. [< MK. sticchen ^ret. 

Htist)^ ijrie.k, Btitfili, = MI), sticken, D. stikken = 
OHG. sticchan, MHG. G. sHcken, embroider, 
stitch; from the noun. Ct. stick^yV.'i 1. tram. 
1. To uTiito by Btitches; sew. — 2. To orna- 
ment with stitches. — 3. In agri.^ to form into 
ridges,— To stitch up. (a) To form or put together by 
sewing. 

8he has, out of Impatience to see herself in her Weeds, 
order’d her Mantua- Woman to stitch up any thing immedi- 
ately. Steele, Grief A-la-Mode^ v. 1. 

(b) To mend or unite with a needle and thread : as, to 
atUeh up a rent ; to stitch up an artery. 

II, intrans. To sew ; make stitches. 

StUch! stitch! stiteh! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

Hood, Hong of the Shirt. 

Stitchel (stich'el), n. A kind of hairy wool. 
[Local.] Imp. Diet, 

stitcher (stich'^^r), «. [< stitch 4- -frl.] One 
who stitches; also, a tool or machine tised in 
stitching. 

All alike are rich and richer, 

King with crown, and cross-legged stitcher. 

When the grave hides all. 

iJ. OUder, Drinking Song. 

Stitchery (8tich'6r-i), n, [< stitch + -cry,'] 
Needlework; in modern times, the labor or 
drudgery of sewing. 

Come, lay aside your rtifcArr?/ ; I must have you play 
the idle huswife with me this afternoon. 

Shak., Cor., f. 8. 75. 

Stitchfallen (stich 'fd.^ln), a, f < stitch + fallen^ 
of Fallen, as a stitch in knitting. 

A stitoh-faVn cheek, that hangs below the Jaw. 

Drydcn, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 809. 

stitching (stich'ing), n. [Verbal n. of stitch, r,] 
Stitches collectively; especially, ornamental 
stitches designed to show on the surface of 
the work. — Bliddle stitching {naut.). Same as monk's 
seam,i. 

Btitching-horse (stich'ing-hdrs), n. A harness- 
makerB^ clamp or work-holder mounted on a 
wooden frame or horse. The jaw of the clamp 
is kept in position by means of a foot-lever. 
See cut unefer sewing-clamp. 
stitch-wheel (sticb'hwel), n. In harness-mak- 
ing, a small notched wheel mounted in a han- 
dle, used to mark the places for the stitches 
in hand-sowed work ; a pricking-wheel, 
stitch-work (stich ' w^rk), n. Embroidery. B. 

Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 415. 
sti^hwort (stich'w^rt), n. [Early mod. E. also 
stichwort; < ME. stiehwurt, < AS. sUcwyrt,^ atice, 
stitch, + wyrt, plant: see stitch and wort^,'\ 
Olio of several plants of the chickwoed or star- 
wort genus, Stellar ia. The pi*oper stitchwort is S. 
UolosUsa, the jorreater stitchwort, locally called aUbone, 
break-bones, shirt-buttons, snap jack, etc., a pretty Old 
World species with an erect slender stem and starry white 
flowers. The name alludes to its reputed virtue for the 
cure of stitch in the side, or. Recording to one old work, to 
Its use for curing the sting of venomous l•eptileB (l*rlor). 

<8. graminea is in England the lesser stitchwort. In the 
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United States S. longifdiia, aj^t o| similar habit, is 
named Itmg^ned stuehwort. The name is sometimes ex- 
tended, in oook% to the whole genua 
Stith^t (Btith), a. [Also aUthe ; < ME. atith, atithe, 
< AS. atiih as OFnes. atith. strong, hard, harsh ; 
cf. leel. atirdhr, stiff, rigid, harsh, severe.] 
Strong; hard. 

Telamocus he toke, his tru sone, 

Stake hym in a stUh house, & stueme men to kopo, 
Wallit full wele, with water almute. 

Destruction of Troy (B. E. T. S.), 1. 18844. 

Stith^t (stith), «. [< ME, stith, atithe, < Icel. 
stethi = Sw. atdd, an anvil: so called from its 
firmness; ef. Icel. stathr, a fixed place, AS. 
stede^ a place, stead: see stead. Doublet of 
stithy. An anvil ; a stithy. 

The smyth 

That forgeih sharpo swerdes on his ttith. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L 1168. 

Stithlyf (stith'li), adv. [ME., < AS. atithlice, 
strongly, < stith, strong: see sUth^ and -ly^.'] 
Strongly; stiffly; greatly; sore. 

StUhly with stonys [they] steynyt hlr to dethe. 

Destruction qf Troy (£. E. T. 8.), 1. 12167. 

stithy (stith'i), n. ; pi. stithies (-iz). [Also dial. 
stiday, steddy, steady; an extension of slith^ 
(prob. due to confusion with smithy as related 
to smith): seestith^.'] 1. An anvil. 

“Let me sleep on that hard point,” said Varney ; “I can- 
not else perfect the device I have on the stithy." 

Scott, Kenilworth. 

2. A slnithy; a smith’s shop; a forge. 

And my Imfqttnations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy. Shak., Hamlet, lii. 2. 89. 

stithy (stith'i), V. t. ; pret. and pp. atithied, ppr. 
stithy ing. [< stithy, ».] To forge on an anvil. 
The forge that sHthied Mars his helm. 

Sluik., T. and C., iv. B. 256. 

Stithy-manf (stith 'i-man), n, A smith. 

The subtle stithy-man that lived whilere. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, 11. i. 44. (Davies.) 

stive^ a. Same as steeve^ for stiff. 

Stive^t (stiv), V. [< ME. sHven, < AS. sUfian 
or stifian, also in comp, dstifian or d-stifian (= 
OFries. stiva, steva = MD. D. stijven = G*. steijen 
= Sw. atyfva = Dan. stive), grow stiff, < sti)^ or 
stif, stiff : see stiff. "I I, intrans. To become stiff’ ; 
stiffen. 

II. irans. To stiffen. 

The hote sunne hade so hard the hides stiued. 

WiUiam qf Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8033. 

Stive^ (stiv), V. t. ; pret. and pp. stived, ppr. stiv- 
ing. [< estiver = Sp. Pg. estivar = It. sti- 
vare, < L. stipare, compress, crowd together. Cf . 
steeve^, Steve.'} To stuff ; cram; stow; crowd. 
[Obsolete or provincial.] 

You would think It strange that so small a shell should 
contain such a quantity, but admire, if you saw tliem stive 
it in their ships, Sandys, Travailes, p. 12. 

“Things ore a good deal stived up,” answered the Dea- 
con. “People’s minds are sour, and I don't know, Molly, 
what we can do.” 8. Judd, Margaret, li. 8. 

Stive^t (stiv), V. [< ME.sfit’cw, a var. of stuven, 
stuwen, < OF. estuver, stew, bathe: see stew^.} 
I, trans. To stew, as meat. 

II. intram. To stew, as in a close atmosphere; 
be stifled. [Provincial.] 

1 shall go out in a boat. . . . One can get rid of a few 
hours every day in that way, instead of sHmng in a dam- 
nable hotel. Qeorge Eliot, Daniel Deronda, llv. 

Stive^t, n. An obsolete form of stew. 
stive^ (stiv), n. [Also dial. sUiw; appar. < MD. 
stuyve, dust, = G. stauh = Dan. stov, dust.] 
Dust ; the dust floating in flour-mills during the 
operation of grinding. fHmmonds. 
stiver^ (sti'ver), n. [= 8w. styfver = Dan. sty- 
ver, < MI), stuyver, D. stuiver = G. stuber, a sti- 
ver; origin unknown.] 1. A small coin for- 
merly current in Holland and in the Dutch 
colonies; in Dutch called stuiver. (a) A small sil- 
ver coin formerly current in Holland, the twentieth part 
of the Dutch gulden. 

Set him free, 

And you shall have your money to a stiver, 

And present payment Fletcher, Beggais’ Bush, 1. 3. 
(6) A copper coin formerly current In the Dutch colonies.' 



Obveise. Reverse. 

Stivear.— BrUUb M useum. (Size of the original.) 


stoocado 

Henoe-->2. Any very small ooin, or coin of lit* 
tie value. 

Entre nous, mon cher, I oara not a stiver tor popularity. 

Bulwer, My Novel, ix. 8. 

“There*! fourteen foot and over,” says the driver, 

“Worth twenty dollars, ef it 's worth a stiver'* 

LoweiU, Fits Adam's Story. 

stiver^t (sti'v6r), n. [< ative^ + -<jrl.] An in- 
habitant of the stews; a harlot. Beau, and FI., 
Scornful Lady, ii. 1. 

Stiwaxdf.n. A Middle English form of 8fdt6ard. . 
^isostedion (sti-zo-stfl'di-ou), n. [NL. (Bafi- 
nesque, 1820), aXao*Stisoatedium, SUzotethidium, 

‘ and prop. */Stizoatethium, < Gr. arilietv. prick, 4* 
crydiov, dim. of arfjOo^, breast.] In ichth., a genus 
of pike-perches, including two marked species 
of Europe and North America. They are of large 
size, are carnivorous, and inhabit fresh waters. 8, vttre- 
wm is the wall-eyed, goggle-eyed, glass-eyed, yellow, or blue 
pike, dory, or Jack-salmon, and S. canadense the gray pike, 
sand-pike, sauger, or homflsh. See out under fike-pereh. 
Stoa (std'Hi), n. [< Gr. orod, sometimes avoid, a 
porch, colonnade.] In Gr. arch., a portico, usu- 
ally a detached portico, often of considerable 



Diagram of the constnictiun of a (.reek Sto.'i, ns excavated and re 
stored by the Archaeological Institute of Ainenca, at Assos, 2883. 


extent, generally near a public place to afford 
opportunity for walking or conversation un- 
der shelter. The Greek stoa was often richly 
adomod with sculpture and painting. Many 
examples had two stories.— The Stoa. Same as 
the Porch. See porch. Stoic. 

stoat (slot), n, [Also atote; a var. of 8fofi.] 
The ermine, Butorins erminca, and other raem- 



Stoat or Ermine (Putorius trntinea), in buinitier pelage. 

bers of that genus when not specified by distinc- 
tive names. See ermine^, weasel, mink, fitchew, 
polecat, ferret^, stoat more particularly designates the 
animal in ordinary summer pelage, when it is dull ma- 
hogany-biown above, and pale sulphur-yellow below, with 
the tail black-tipped as in winter, 
stob (stob), n. [A var. of stub.} 1. A small 
post. — 2. A thorn; spine. Halliwell. — 3. A 
long steel wedge used for bringing down coal 
after holing. Grealey. [Prov. Eng. in all uses.] 
Stoblef, w. A Middle English form of stubble. 
Stocaht (std'ka), n, [Early mod. E. also sio- 
kaghe; < Ir. Gael, stocach, an idler in the kit- 
chen.] An attendant; a hanger-on: an old 
Irish term. 

The strength of all that nation is the Kearne, Gallo- 
glasse, Stokaghe, Horsemen, and Horseboy es. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Stoccadet (sto-kad' ), n. [Also stockado, stocoado. 
and stoccata, after Sp. or It.; < OF. eatoccade, 
estocade =r Sp. Pg. estocada, a thrust, pass, < It. 
atoccata, a thrust with a weapon, < ^stoccare, < 
atoccjO, a truncheon, short sword. < G. stock, a 
stick, staff, stock, = MD. stock, a stock-rapier, 
etc.; see stock"^. Cf. stockade.} 1, A thrust 
with a sword, one of the movements taught by 
the early fencing-masters, as in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

Your punto, your roverso, your stoccata, your Imbrooata 
your passada, your montanto. 

B. Jonton, Every Man in his Humour, Iv. S 
2. See stockade. 


•tooeada 

gtoocadet, V. U See $toekade. 
atoccadoti Btocoata^K n. Same as atoccade, 
gi^co (stok'd), n. [It.: see stocks, stoceade*'} A 
long straight sword for thrusting, similar to the 
tucK. See tuek^ and estoc, 
gtochastict (st^-kas'tik), a, [< Gr. aroxaariKdgf 
able to hit or to guess, cod jeoturing, < 
dai^ aim aL endeavor after, < 0 x 6 x 0 ^^ aim, shot, 
guess. ] Conjectural ; given to or partaking of 
conjecture. 

Though he [Sir T. Browne] were no prophet, ... yet 
in that faculty which comes nearest to it he excelled, i. e. 
the Stocfiaetickt wherein he was seldom mistaken as to fu< 
ture events, as well publlck ainprlvate. 

WtaUfool, quoted in Sir T. Browne's Works, I. xlvIL 

Stock^ (stok), M. and a. [< ME. stocke, stokke, atokf 
stoke, stoc (pi. stokices, the stocks), < AS. stoc, 
stocc (stocc-), a post, trunk, stocK, = OFries. 
stok s= MD. stock, D. ftktk ss MLG. stok, LG. stock 
= OHG. stoc, stock, MHG. stoc (> It. stocco, a ra- 
pier), G. stock = Icel. stokkr rs Dan. stok = Sw. 
stock (not recorded in Goth.), a post, stock 
(hence, from Teut., OF. estoc, a stock, trunk of 
a tree, race, etc., = It. stocco, a stock, trunk of 
a tree, rapier, etc. : see stocco, stoccadc, stock'^, 
tuck^, etc. ) ; generally supposed to be connected 
with the similar words, of similar sense, sticks, 
staked, and so with stack; but the phonetic con- 
nection is not clear. Assuming the sense * stick ^ 
or ‘ club ^ to be original, a connection may be 
surmised with Skt., y/ tuj (orig. ^stug ?), thrust. 
The senses of this noun are numerous and com- 
plicated ; the ME. senses are in part due to the 
OF. €8toc,'\ I. n. 1. A wooden post; a stake ; a 
stump. 

The Cros of ouro Lord was made of 4 manere of Trees, 
. . . and the Stock, that stode within the Erthc, . . . was 
of Cedre. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 10. 

I.ey this rondo plate upon an cvene grond or on an evene 
ston or on an evene koAr fix in the gronde. 

C/Mucer, Astrolabe, ii. .38. 

They all went downward, fleetly and gaily downward, 
and only he, it seemed, remained behind, like k stock upon 
the wayside. Jt L. Stevenson, Will 0 ’ the Mill. 

2. A wooden block; a block; a log; hence, 
something lifeless and senseless. 

He swore hire yis, by stokkes and by stones, 

And by the goddes that in hevene dwelle. 

Chaucer, Trull us, ill. 589. 

There was an exe, and a stake, and oon of the lewdeste 
of the shlppe badde hyni ley down his hoddc, and he 
should be fair ford wyth, and dye on a swerd. 

Peuston Letters, I. 125. 

More than dead stjoeks would startle at such beauty. 

Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 
And those made thee forsake thy God, 

And worship stocks and stones. 

Wanton Wife <g- Bath (Child’s Ballads, Vni. 155). 

3. A person who is as dull and senseless as a 
block or a log. 

Let 's be no (Stoics nor no stocks. Shak . , T. of the S., 1. 1. 31. 

Such a stock of a child, such a statue ! Why, he has no 
kind of feeling either of body or mind. 

Brooke, Fool of Quality, ill. 

What a phlegmatic sot it is ! Why, sln ah, you 'r an an- 
chorite 1 — a vile insensible stock. Sheridan, Bivals, ill. 1. 

4. A dull object or recipient of action or notice, 
as of wonder, scorn, or laughter; a butt; gen- 
erally the second element in a compound; as, a 
gazing-sfoefc; a laughing-.vfoc/'. 

Howsoever we are all accounted dull, and common Jest- 
ing stocks for your gallants, there are some of us do not 
deserve it Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, iii. 3. 

Thou art the stock of men, and I admire thee. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iii. 6. 

I know, and may presume her such. 

As, out of humour, will return no love ; 

And therefore might indifferently be made 
The courting-sfook for all to practise on. 

B. Jtmson, New Inn, 1. 1. 

6, The stalk, stem, or trunk of a tree or other 
plant ; the main body, or fixed and firm part. 

Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the 
stock thereof die in the ground. Job xiv. 8. 

There, in the stocks of trees, white fates do dwell. 

B, Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 

You know him— old, but full 
Of force and choler, and firm upon his feet, 

And like an oaken stock in winter woods. 

Tennyson, Golden Year. 

6. A stem in which a graft is inserted, and 
which is its support ; also, a stem, tree, or plant 
that furnishes slips or cuttings. 

You see, sweet maid, wo marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 93. 

. The solon ever over-rulelh the stock. 

Baeon, Nat. Hist., Int. to § 477. 

Hence— 7. The original progenitor of a family 
or race ; the person from whom any given line 
of descent or inheritance is derived. See stock 
of descent, below. 
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This Ante dak waa ful of rightwisnesse, 

Trewe of his word, sobre, pftous, and wee. 

• Chaucer, Gentilnesse^ 1. 8. 

Brave soldier, yield, thou stock of arms and honour. 

Fletcher, itonduca, v. 5. 

8. Direct line of descent ; race ; lineage ; fam- 
ily: as, children of the stock of Abraham. 

What things are these I I shall marry into a fine Stock! 

Brome, Northern Lass, ii. 2. 

In his actions and sentiments he belied not the stock to 
which he pretended. Lamb, Two Races of Mon. 

They sprang from different stocks. They spoke differ- 
ent languages. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vl. 

9. The principal supporting or holding part; 
the part in which other parts are inserted, or 
to which they are attached in order to furnish a 
firm support or hold. Specifically —(n) The wooden 
support to which the barrel and lock of a riHe or like flro- 
ami are attached, or upon which the l)ow of the crossbow is 
mounted. See cuts under yun ami gun carriage (b) The 
handle by which a boring-bit is held and turned ; a bit- 
stock; a brace. See cut under brace, (e) The block of 
wood which constitutes the body of a piano, and in which 
the cutting Iron is fitted. See cuts under jlane, rounding- 
plane, and router, (d) The support of the block on which 
an anvil is fitted, or of the anvil itself, (e) The crosHpioce 
of an anchor, pei petidicular to the shank, lormerly of wood, 
when the shank was passed through u hole cut iti the 
stock, or the latter was made in two parts ioggled to re- 
ceive tlie shank: now usually of iron, in which case the 
stock slips through a hole made in the shank. See cut un- 
der anchor, (f) An adjustable wrench for holding screw- 
cutting dies, (g) That part of a plow to which the handles, 
irons, etc., are attached. (A) A beater, as used in a fulling- 
mill, in the manufacture of chamois-leather, etc. (t) An 
arm of a bevel -gage or of a s<{uare. (j) The wooden frame 
in which the wheel and po.st of a spinning-wheel are sup- 
ported. 

10. A stiff band 
of horsehair, 
leather, or the 
like, covered 
with black sat- 
in, cambric, or 
similar materi- 
al, and made to 
imitate and re- 
place the cravat 
or neckband: 
formerly worn 
by men general- 
ly, and, in some 
forms, still in 
military use. It 
was sometimes 
fastened behind 
with a buckle, which was often an ornamental 
object. 

A shilling stock of black leather supp<.)rtlng his chin. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. .321. 

He wore a magnificent stock, with a liberal kind of knot 
in the front ; in this he stuck a great pin. 

W. Besant, Fifty Vears Ago, p. 9H. 

11. The front part, especially the front side- 
piece, of a bod. [Scotch.] 

T winna lie in your bed, 

Either at stock or wa’. 

Capt. Wedderburn's Courtship (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 12). 

12. ph An apparatus for the confinement of 
vagrants and petty offenders, formerly in use 
in different parts of Etrope, and retained until 
recently in country villages in England, itcon- 
sisted of two heavy timbers, one of which could be raised. 



and when lowered was held in place by a padlock or tho 
like - notches in these tinihei-s, forming round holes when 
the upper timber was shut down in place, held firmly tho 
legs of tlnrne upon whom this punishment was inflicted ; 
in some cases a second row of openings could be used to re- 
tain the bauds, and even the neck, also. Corapai o pUlory. 

I'his yere was ordeyned in eueiy warde [of London] a 
peyr stockis. Arnold's Chronicle, p. xxxvl. 

Mars got drunk In the town, and broke bis landlord’s 
head for whicli he sat in tho stocks the whole evening. 

’ Steele, Tati or, No. 4. 

13, The frame or timbers on which a ship rests 
while building ; hence, generally, on the stocks. 


Stock 

in course of construction or preparation. — 
14t. That part of the tally whi^ tne creditor 
took away as evidence of the king’s debt, the 
part retained in the Exchequer being called 
the counterstock. See tally. 

It was the custom when money was borrowed for State 
purposes to record the transaction by means of notches on 
a stick (commonly haxcl), and then to split the stick 
through the notches. The lender took one half as a proof 
of his claim agalust tho Exchequer, and It was call^ his 
sunk. TTie Exchequer kept tho other half, which was 
called the countorstock, and which answered the same 
putpose as was served in after-times by the counteiioil. 

Bithell, Counting-llouBe Diet., p. 290. 

16. In finance: {a) The money represented by 
this tally ; money lent to a government, or a 
fund consisting of a capital debt due by a 
government to individual holders who receive 
a fixed rate of interest, in modem usage, especially 
in Great Britain, the name is applied to a capital of which 
payment cannot be claimed, but on which interest is paid 
in perpetuity at a given rate ; hence, to buy stock is simply 
to buy the right to this interest on a curtain amount of 
this capital debt— a right which may be sold again. The 
various kinds of stocks are called the public funds. See 
fundi, n., 2. 

I have known a Captain rise to a Colonel in two days 
by the fall of stocks. 

Steele, quoted in Ashton’s Reign of Queen Anne, II. 206. 
Tho term Stock was originally applied to the material 
sign and proof of money lent. But as the thing signified 
was of greater importance to both parties than the sign, 
it was at length transferred to the money itself, or rather 
to the right to claim it. In this way Stock came to be 
understood as money lent to tho government, and evontu- 
ally to any public body whatever^, 

Bithell, Counting-House Diet., p. 290. 

(ft) The share capital of a corporation or com- 
mercial company; the fund employed in the 
carrying on of some business or enterprise, di- 
vided into shares of equal amount, and owned 
by individuals who jointly form a corporation ; 
ill the plural, shares: as, bank slock; railway 
stock; slocks and bonds. — 16. The property 
which a merchant, a tradesman, or a company 
has invested in any business, including mer- 
chandise, money, and credits; more particu- 
larly, the goods which a merchant or a com- 
mercial house keeps on hand for the supply of 
customers. 

Who trades without a stock has naught to fear. Cibber. 
“We must renew our stock. Cousin Henzlbah!” cried 
the little saleswoman. “The gingerbread figures are all 
gone, and so are those Dutch wooden milkmaids, and 
must of our other playthings.” 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 

17. Fund; sum of money. 

Mr. lohn Whitson being Maior, with his brethren the 
Aldermen, and most of the Merchants of theCitie of Bris- 
tow, raised a stocke of lOOOf. to furnish out two Barkes. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 108. 
It's proverbial He gave them an alms-penny, for which 
reason Judas carried tho bag that had a common stock in 
it for the poor. Barnard, Heylin, § 104. 

The money is raised out of Uie interest of a dock for- 
nioily made up by the nobility and gentry. 

Butcher, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 10.3. 

18. Hoard or accumulation; store; supply; 
fund which may be drawn upon as occasion 
demands: as, to lay in a stock of provisions; a 
stock of information. 

Though all my sfoclr of tears \vere spent already 
llpon Pisano's loss. Shirley, Traitor, v. 1. 

He set up as a Surgeon upon his hare natural stock of 
knowledge, and his experience in Kibes. But then he 
bad a very great stock of contidenco witluU, to help out 
the other. Damjner, Voyages, I. 388. 

A great stock of parliamentary knowledge. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

19t. Share; portion. 

Whilst wo, like younger Brothers, get at best 
But a small stock, and must work out the rest. 

Cowley, To Lord Falkland. 

Therefore nothing would rati'^fle him [a young prodigall 
unless he were intrusted with the.StocAr which waa intended 
for him, that he might sliew the difference between his 
Father’s Conduct and his own. 

StUlingfleet, Sermons, 111. i. 

20i. Ground; reason; evidence; proof. 

He pities our infirmities, and strikes off much of the 
account upon tlmi sbwk. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 914. 

21. The part of a pack of cards which in cer- 
tain games is not dealt out, but left on the 
table, to bo drawn from as occasion reqnirt‘s. 
Nay, then, I must buy the stock; send me good carding ! 
I hope the i)rince’8 hand be not in this sport. 

Fletcher, Ilutnorous Lieulenant, iv. 1, 

22. In agri.: (a) Tho horses, cattle, sheep, 
and other useful animals raised or kept on a 
fann or ranch: distinctively known as live 
stock: as, a farmer’s land and stock. The term 
is extended to any animals, as fish or oysters, 
artificially propagated. 



Milit.'iry Stock, i8th century. 
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Brandy was produced, pipes lighted, and oonversation 
returned to the grand staple Australian subject —ftoclr. 

A. C. Orant, Bush Lite in Queensland, 1. 141. 

( 6) The implements of husbandry stored for use . 
Also called dead stock . — 28. The raw material 
from which anything is made ; stuff; material: 
as, paper-/>tocffc (rags, fiber, wood-pulp, etc.) ; 
BOB>y~8tock, 

In its natural state, fat of animals is always associated 
with cellular tissue and other foreign-matters, which must 
be separated before it can be used as caudle stack. 

Workshop Heedpts, 1st ser., p. 350. 

24. The liquor or broth prepared by boiling 
meat, with or without vegetables, etc., so as 
to extract the nutritious properties, and used 
as a foundation for different kinds of soup. 
Also called soup-stock . — 26. A good kind of 
red and gray brick, used for the exterior of 
walls and the front of buildings. — 26. A name 
of several cruciferous garden-flowers, (a) one 
of several species of Mfxtthma. or sometimes the species 
in general : originally stoek-gilly flower, (b) By extension, 
the somewhat similar MaUolmia maritiim, the Mahon 
stock, a low diffuse annual, in England called Virffinia 
or virgin stocky though from the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. The name has been applied also to the genus 
HatophUa. 

27t. A covering for the leg; a stocking. Com- 
pare nether-stocks. 

A linen stock on one leg, and a kersey bootrhose on the 
other. Shak., T. of the S., iii. 2. 67. 

28. In hcr.y the stump of a tree used as a bear- 
ing: represented as cut square on top and eradi- 
cated — that is, torn up by the roots — with at 
least the main roots indicated. — 29. (a) The 
pillar or post on which the Jioly- water vessel 
was fixed. K. Peacock. Hence — (&) A holy- 
water vessel, or aspersorium. 

Item, oone hollywater stocke of glasse with a bayle. 

Inventory 84, Henry VIII. 

30. The proceeds of the sale of the catch of a 
fishing-trip; the not value of a cargo of fish. 
[New Eng J — 31. pi. A frame in which a borse 
or other animal can bo secured or slung for 
shoeing or for a veterinary operation. — 32. In 
mining, sometimes used as the equivalent of 
the German stock (plural stdeke), especially in 
translating from that language. A “stock” is a 
mass of ore of irregular fomi, but usually thick in pro- 
portion to its other dimensions, and not having the char- 
acters of a true vein, but belonging more properly to 
the class of segregated veins or masses. Some “stbeko” 
resemble very nearly the “carlmnas” of the Cornish 
miner ; others are akin to the flats ” of the north of 
England. 

33. In early forms of feudalism, commenda- 
tion. See to accept stock, below. — 34. In sodl., 
a compound, colonial, or aggregate organism ; 
an aggregate of persons forming one organic 
wholej which may grow by budding or cast 
off parts to start a new set of persons: as, 
a polyp-.sfo(jll% A polypidom, a polyzoary, a chain of 
salpB or doliolids, etc., are examples. Haeckel extends 
stock in this sense to the broader biological conception 
which includes those j^ants that propagate by buds or 
shoots. See fcc#oZo.7y.— Dead BtoOK. See def. 22.~Drop 
Of Stock. See drop. Fancy stocks. See /ancy.~ Holy- 
water StOCl^ a vessel for holy water ; a holy-water stoup. 
Bee wafer.— Live Stock. See dof. 22.- Lock, stock, 
and barrel see lock .—Long of stock. See longi.— 
Net stock. See mVi.^On or upon the stocks. See 
def. 13.— Preference or preferred stock. See prefer- 
enec.— Rolling Stock. See roffi'n/z-stocA-.— Stock-and- 
blll tadUe. name as stock-tnckle.— %%oclL and blOCkt, 
everything ; both capital and interest. 

Before I came homo I lost all, stock and block. 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 286. 

Stock and die, a screw -cutting die in its holder.— Stock 
oerUfloate. (a) in the law of corporations, a ceitiflcate 
issued by a corporation or Joint-stock company to a share- 
holder, as evidence of his title to a imeciflea number of 
shares of the capital stock. (6) In Eng. finance, a cor. 
tifleato issued by or on behalf of ihe government, pursuant 
to the National Debt Act, 88 and 84 Viet., o. 71, to a holder 
of consols or of some other public indebtedness or an- 
nuities, as evidence of his title to such stock, with coupons 
annexed, entitling thd bearer of the coupon to the cor- 
responding dividend. A stock certificate is evidence of 
title to the stock, us distinguished from the stock it- 
self, which is considered as an intangible right.— Btock 
company, (a) A commercial or other company or cor- 
poration whose capital is divided into shares, which are 
held or owned by individuals, generally with limited 
liability, as distinguished from a partnership : as, a stock 
company for the manufacture of window-gloss, (b) A com- 
pany of actors and actresses employed more or less per- 
manently under the same management, and usually con- 
nected with a central or homo theater. — 8t0€^ divi- 
dend. Boo dividend.— Stock Indicator. Bee indica- 
tor.— Stock In trade, the goods kept for sale by a shoj)- 
keeper ; hence, a person's mental equipment or resources 
considered as qualifying him for a special service or busi- 
ness.— Stock of descent, in the law of inheritances, the 

erson with whose ownership any given succession of in- 

eritance is considered as commencing. At common law, 
in order to determine who was entitled to succeed as heir, 
the inquiiy was for the heir of the person last actually 
seized. This rule has been superseded by modem legisla- 
tion.— To accept stock, in early feudal customs, the act 
of a lord in receiving another person as his vassal*— To 
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give stobk, the act of a person in becoming the vassal of 
a lord.— To bave on the stocks, to have in hand ; be at 
work upon.— To take StOOk. (a) Bame u to accept stock, 
{b) In com., to make an inventory of stock or goods on 
hand ; hence, with qf, to make an estimate of ; set a value 
upon ; investigate for the purpose of forming an opinion ; 
loosely, to notice. 

In taking stock of his familiarly worn . . . nautical 
clothes, piece by niece, she took stock of a formidable knife 
in a sheath at his waist, . . . and ^ a whistle hanging 
round his neck, and qf a short Jagged knotted club. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 12. 

To take stock In. (a) To take a share or shares in ; take or 
have an interest in. Hence — To repose confidence in ; 
believe in : as, to take little stockinono'e stories. fColloq.j 
Captain Polly gives the right hand of fellowship to two 
boys in whom nobody else is willing to take stock, and her 
faith in them saves them. 

Harper's Mag., Oct, 1889, Literary Notes. 
To water stocks. Soo water, v.t. 

II. a. Kept in stock ; ready for service at all 
times; habitually produced or used; standing; 
as, a stock play ; a stock anecdote ; a stock ser- 
mon. 

The old stocit-oatha, 1 am confident do not amount to 
above forty-five, or fifty at most 

Swift, Polite Conversation, Int. 
The master of the house, who was burning to tell one of 
his seven steck stories. Dickens, Sketches, Tales, x. 2. 

Stock^ (stok), x\ [< ME. stocken, stokken = Ml). 
MHG. stocken, Qt. sUicken, put in the stocks; 
from the noun: seei<focfci. m.] I. trans. 1. To 
provide with a stock, handle, or the like : as, to 
stock a gun or an anchor. 

They can mend and new stock their pieces, as well, 
almost, as an Englishman. 

Gov. Bradford, in App. to New England's Memorial, p. 466. 

2. To fasten, bolt, or bar, as a door or window. 
[Old and prov. Eng.] 

Oftyn tymes the dure is stokked, and we parsons &. vicars 
cannot get brede, wyno, nor water. 

Fabric Bolls of York Minster (1619X p. 268. (E. Peaeoek.) 

3. To put in the stocks as a punishment ; hence, 
to confine; imprison. 

Rather deye I wolde and determine, 

As thynketh me now, stokked in prisone. 

In wrechednesse, in fllthe and in vermyne. 

Chaucer, 'itoilus, iii. 880. 
They suffered great hardships fur this tlieir love and 
good-mil, being often stocked, stoned, beaten, whipped, 
and imprisoned. Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, v. 

4. To lay ui» in store; accumulate for future 
use: as, to stock goods. Scott, Quentin Dur- 
ward, xviii. — 6. To provide or supply with 
stock, (a) To supply with a stock of goods ; store with 
commodities; store with anything: as, to stock a ware- 
house. 

Our Author, to divert his Friends to Day, 

Stocks with Variety of Fools his I’lay. 

Steele, Tender Husband, Prol. 

The bazaars were crowded with people, and st.ocked with 
all manner of eastern delicacies. 

R. F. Burton, El-Mcdinah, p. 419. 

(b) To supply with cattle, sheep, etc., or, in some uses, to 
supply With domestic animals, implements, etc.: as, to 
stock a farm. 

He has bought the great farm, . . . 

And stock'd it like an emperor. 

Fletcher {and another '1), Piophotoss, v. 2. 

(c) To furnish with a permanent growth, especially with 
gnLBB : as, to stock a pasture. 

6. To suffer to retain milk for many hours, as 
cows before selling. — 7t. To dig up ; root out; 
extirpate by grubbing: sometimes with up. 
This tyme is to be stocked every tree 
Away with lierbes brode, eke root and bough. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. B.), p. 182. 
< The wild hoar not only spoils her branches, hut stocks up 
her roots. Decay of Christian Piety. 

8. Same as 8tack\ 2. 

u- intrans, 1. To branch out into shoots 
immediately above ground; tiller: applied to 
grasses, grain, or flowers. 

About two months ago broad blanks were to be seen on 
many oatflelds, and. though they were stocked a little, the 
crop is yet far too thin. The Scotsman. 

2. To send out sprouts, as from a stem which 
has been cut over: said of a tree or plant. — 

3. To make a certain profit on stock. See 
stocks, n., 30. [New Eng.] 

stock^t (stok), n. [< OF. estoc = It. stocco, a 
rapier: see stockX, and ef. estoc, tuck^."] 1. Same 
as estoc; also, a thrusting-sword used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, supersed- 
ing the cut-and-thrust sword of earlier times. 
— 2. Same as stoccMde, 1. 
stock^t (stok), V. t. [< stock^, w.] To hit with 
a rapier or stock. ' 

Oh, the brave age is gviio 1 in my young days 
A ohevalisr would itocir a needle’s point 
Thret. times together. 

FleUOwr {and another). Love's Cure, iii. 4. 

Stock-account (stok'arkount^), n. In com., an 
account in a ledger showing on one side the 
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amount of the original stock with accumula- 
tions, and on the other the amount of what has 
been disposed of. 

stockade (sto-kad^, n. [Formerly also stocka- 
do, stoocade; < stook*^ + -ade\ in imitation of 
stoocade, < F. estocade, a thrust in fencing (and 
of palisade f ) : see stoocade.] 1 . In fort., a fence 
or barrier constructed by plantingupright in the 
ground timber, piles, or trunks of trees, so as 
to inclose an area which is to be defended, in 
Oriental warfare such stockades are often of formidable 
strength and great extent, as the stockades of Rangoon. 
2. An inclosure or pen made with posts and 
stakes. — 3. In hudraul. engin., a row of piles 
serving as a breakwater, or to protect an em- 
bankment. 

stockade (sto-kad'); v. f. ; pret. and pp. stock- 
aded, ppr. stockading. [Formerly also stockado, 
stoccade; < stockade, w.J To encompass or for- 
tify with posts or piles fixed in the ground. 

On the back of the Hill, the Land being naturally low, 
there is a very large Moat cut from the Sea to the River, 
which makes the whole an Island ; and that back part is 
stockadoed round with great Trees, set up an end. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. L 160. 

stockadot (sto-ka'dd), n. 1. Same as stoccade. 

Robrue^ who, addict to nimble fence, 

Btill greets me with stockado’s violence. 

Marston, Satires, 1. 132. 

2. Same as stockade. 

Stockadoes, Palizadoes, stop their waters. 

Ueywood, Four Prentises (Works, cd. 1874, II. 242X 

stockadot, V. t. See stockade. 
stock-beer (stok'ber), n. Lager-beer. See 
heeA. [Kare.] 

stock-blind (stok'bllud), a. Blind as a stock 
or block ; stone-blind. 

True lovers are blind, stoekblind. 

Wycherley, Country Wife, IL L 

stock-board (stok'bord), n. 1. In hrickmak- 
ing, a board over which the mold is passed, and 
which forms the bottom of the mold in molding. 
— 2. In organ-building, the upper board of a 
wind-chest. 

stock-book (stok'buk), n. In com., a book in 
which a detailed account is kept of the stock of 
goods on hand. 

Biock-bow (stok 'bo), n . A crossbow of any kind ; 
a bow mounted on a stock, 
stock-breeder (stok'bre''d6r), n. One whose 
occupation is the breeding of live stock; a 
stock-farmer ; a stock-raiser, 
stock-broker (stok'bro^kf^r), n. [< stoelc^ + 
broker.] A broker who, for a commission, at- 
tends to the purchase and sale of stocks or 
shares, and of government and other securities, 
in behalf and for the account of (dients. On the 
liOndun stock -exchange brokers cannot deal directly with 
brokers, but must treat with a class of operators called 
jobbers jobb&r^, A. 

stock-broking (stok'bro^kiug), n. The business 
of a stock-broker. 

stock-brush (stok'brush), n. A brush in which 
the tufts are arranged on a flat wooden stock 
with a handle. Knetje. Brit., IV. 403, 
stock-buckle (stok'buk^l), n. A buckle used 
to fasten the stock (see stoek^, n., 10), usually 
at the back of the neck. These buckles were 
freauently of gold, and sometimes jeweled, 
stock-car (Stok'kar), n. On a railroad, a car 
used to transport live stock, as horses, cattle, 
pigs, and sheep ; a cattle-car. It la usually a long 
covered car, with sides and ends formed with slats for 
ventilation, and is sometimes fitted witli conveniences 
for feeding and watering the stock, 
stock-dove (stok'duv), n. [< ME. stok-douve, 
stokke-dowe = MD. stock-duyve ; as stock^ 4- 
dove^ : so called, according to some writers, be 
cause it was at one time believed to he the 
stock of the many varieties of the domestic 
pigeon ; according to others, from its breeding 
in the stocks of trees.] The wild pigeon or 
Europe, Columba etnas, it is closely related to the 
rock-dove, C. livia, with which it has often been confound- 
ed, but is smaller and darker-colored, without white on 
the neck or wings. Also rarely called hole-dove. Compare 
rock-dove, ring-mve. 

stock-duck (stok'duk), n. The common mal- 
lard, Anas boscas. 

stock-eikle (stok'i^kl), n. Bame as hickwall. 
[Worcestershire, Eng.] 

Stocker (stok'^r), n. [< stocks + -er^.] 1. A 
workman who makes or fits gun-stocks. 

The Stocker upon receiving the stock first roughs It into 
shape, or, as it is called, trims It out, with am^et, chisel, 
and draw-knife. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 249. 

2. One who is employed in the felling and 
grubbing up of trees. [Prov. Eng.]— Stockers' 
saw, a small saw designed especially for ihe use of the 
gun-stocker or armorer. 
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stock-tsdianfe (stok^eks-ch&si^), n. 1. A 
building, place, or mart where stocks or shares 
are bought and sold, — 2. An association of 
brokers and decLlers or jobbers in stocks, bonds, 
and other securities, created under state or mu> 
nicipal authority, or by corporations concerned 
in the business connected with the carrying on 
of railways, mines, manufactures, banks, or 
other commercial or industrial pursuits, 
stock-farm (stok'farm), n, A farm devoted to 
stock-breeding. 

stock-farmer (Stok'far^m^r), n, A farmer who 
is chiefly encaged in the breeding and rearing 
of different kinds of live stock. Also called 
stxyre-'farmer, 

Stock-fatkert (stok'fa^TH6r), w. A progenitor, 
stock-feeder (sjok'fe^d^r), n. l. one who is 
chiefly engaged in the, feeding or fattening of 
live stock; a stock-farmer. — 2. An attachment 
to a manger for the automatic supply of a cer- 
tain quantity of feed to stock at flxod intervals, 
stock-flaki (stok'fish), n, [< ME. sMefyschcy 
stokfysche = D. MLG. futokvisch = MHG. stoc~ 
visciif G. stocMsch = Sw. stockjisk = Dan. stok- 
fink; as stock^y w., •¥ pth^. The exact sense in 
which stock is here used is uncertain ; various 
views are reflected in the quotations.] Cert-ain 
adoid fish which are cured by splitting and 
rylng hard without salt, as cod, ling, hake, 
haddock, torsk, or cusk. CodflBh are thus hard-dried 
in the air without salt most extensively in Norway and 
Greenland, but the art has nut been acquired in the U nited 
States. 

^Yom hense [Norway! is brought into all Kuropoafysshe 
of the kindes of them whiche we caule haddockes or hakes, 
indurate and dryed with coulde, and beaten with clubbes 
or stockes, by reason whereof the Germayns caulo them 
Ktoi'keifyKiihe. 

Ji. Eden, tr. of Jacobus Ziglcrus (First Hooks on America, 

[ed. Arber, p. 80.‘i). 

Cogan says of stockfuth, “Concerning which fish I will 
say nu more than Eraamus hath written in his Oolloquio. 
There is a kind of ilshe which is called in English Stock- 
fish: it nourishoth no more than a stock.” . . . Stockfish 
whilst it is unbeaten is called Buckhorno, because it is so 
tough ; when it is beaten upon the stock, it is termed stock- 
fish. Quoted in Babees Book (E. £. T. S.X p. 1^6, note. 

stock-flsk^ (stok'fish), n, [< stock^, w., 22, -f 
fish^.^ In fish’-culturcy fish adapted or used for 
stocking rivers, ponds, lakes, (itc. 
stock-gang (stok'gang), //. In a saw-mill, a 
group or gang of saws aiTanged in a frame and 
used for reducing a log or balk to boards, etc., 
at one passage through the machine. A saw 
used in such a stock-gang is called a stock-saw. 
stock-gillyflower (8tok'jib''i-flou-(*r), n. A plant 
of the genus MatthioUu chiefly M. incana: so 
called as having a woody stem, to distinguish 
it from the clove-gillyflower or carnation. 
Stock-kawk (stok'hfiik), n. The peregrine fal- 
con, Falco peregrinus. See cut under duck- 
hawk. [Shetland.] 

Stock-kolder (8tok'h61''d(‘r), w. One who is a 
proprietor of stock in the public funds, or who 
holds some of the shares of a bank or otln^r com- 
pany. 

stock-korse (stok'h6rs), n. A horse used on an 
Australian station in driving, mustering, cut- 
ting out, and similar work. 

He was an aged stockhorse, which I hud bought very 
cheap, as being a secure aniraul to begin with. 

B. Kingdey, Hillyars and Burtons, 1. 

Stockily Tstok'i-li), adv. In a stocky manner ; 
short ana stout: as, a stockily built person, 
stock-indicator (stok'in^di-ka-tpr), n. See 
indicator, 

stockinet (stok-i-net' ), n. [Adapted from stock- 
ingetf < stocking 4- -cf.] An elastic knitted tex- 
tile fabric, of which undergarments, etc., are 
made. Al^ospdl^dstockingetovstoclcingettc, and 
also QsllQd jersey yjet'sey cloth, and clastic cloth. 
stocking (stok'ing), n. [< stock^ + dim. -ing,] 

1 . A close-fitting covering for the foot and low- 
er leg. Stookings were originally made of cloth or milled 
stuff, sewed together, but they are now usually knitted by 
the hand or woven in a frame, the material being wool, cot- 
ton, or silk. 

Their legges were adorn’d with close long white alike 
dockings, curiously embroidered with guide to the Midde- 
legge. 

Chapman, Masque of Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 

2. Something like or suggesting such a covering. 

The lower part of the leg of a quadruped when of a dif- 
ferent color from the rest : as, a norse or cow with white 
dock^s. See cut under gayal. (b) A covering of feathers 
on the shank of some birds ; ^ loKKiwF leR-muff. (^om- 
pwe bltte-stodcing, % and see cuts under Enocnemis, Spa- 
thura, and jpouter.— jsiastic atOOlCblff, a stocking of elas- 
tic webbing, used for giving uniform pressure to a limb, as 
in the treatment of varicose veins.— In one’s stocking 
or ttooldng-feet, without shoes or slippers : used in 
statements of sti^ure-measuremeiits : as, he stands six 
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feet in Mm doings (that is, with his shoes ollX-Uile- 
threa^l stocking. Bee thread.— Blllr stOOktngS. Boe 
siMr.-To sew up one’s stookli^. SeesewiT^ 
stocking (stok'ing), v.t. [< stocking, ».] To 
dress in stockings ; cover as -with stockings. 
Drydefi. 

Btockinger (stok'ing-or), n. [< stocking + -crl.] 

1. One who knits or weaves stockings. 

The robust rural Saxon degenerates in the mills to the 
Leicester stockinger, to the imbecile Manchester spinner. 

Emerson, English Traits, x. 

2. One who deals in stockings and other small 
articles of apparel. 

Stockinget (stok-ing-et'), n. Same as stockinet. 
StOCkil^-frame (stok'ing-fram), n. A special 
form ofknitting-machiiie ; also, a general term 
for the knitting-machine, 
stocking-loom (stok'ing-lOm), n. A stocking- 
frame. 

stocking-machine (stok'ing-ma-shen'O, n. A 
stocking-frame or knitting-maeiiiiK^ 
Stocking-maker (stok'ing-ma'-’kilT), «. a bot- 
tle-tit, Acrcdula caudata, or A. rosea : trans- 
lating a French name, debassaire, referring to 
tho long woven nest, likened to a stocking. 
C, Swainson. 

stocking-yam (stok'ing-yarn), n. Ijoosely 

spun thread, made especially for stockings, 
stockish (stok'ish), a. [< stock^ + Like 

a stock or block; stupid; blockish. Shak., 
M. of V., V. 1. 81. [Rare.] 
stockishness (stok'ish-nes), n. The quality or 
character of being stockish; stupidity; lack of 
sense or feeling. [Rare.] 

Friend, 

I’ve aeon you with St John~0 stockishness! 

Wear such a rutf, and never call to mind 
St. John's head in a charger? 

Browning, Strafford, iii. 

stock-jobber (stok'job'^er), H. One who sjmh*- 
ulatos in stocks for gain; one whoso occupa- 
tion is the purchase and sale of stocks or shares. 

Puhlick Knaves and Stock- Joblters pass for Wits at her 
end of the Town, as common (''heats and Gamesters do at 
yours. StMle, Tender Husband, ii. 1. 

stock-jobbery (Htok'job'*'(^r-i), n. The practice 
or bu8in(*ss of dealing in stocks or shares, 
stock-jobbing (stok'jbb'^ng), n. Tho business 
of dealing in stocks or shares ; the purchase and 
sale of stocks, bonds, etc., as carried on by job- 
bers who operate on their own account, 
stockless (stok'les), a. Without a stock: as, 
stockless anchors ; stockless guns, 
stock-list (stok'list), ?/. A fist, publish i daily 
or periodically in connection with a stock-ex- 
change, enumerating the leading stocks dealt 
in, the prices current, the actual transactions, 
etc. 

stockman (stok'man), n.; yA. stocknwn i-man). 
1. A man who has charge of the stock in an 
establishment of any kind. — 2. A stock-farmer 
or rancher. — 3. A man employed by a stock- 
farmer as a herdsman or the like. [U. 8. and 
Australia.] 

stock-market (8tok'mar'''ket), n. 1. A market 
where stocks are bought and sold ; a stock-ex- 
change. — 2. The purchase and sab' of stocks 
or shares: iho stock-market dull. — 3. A 

cattle-market. 

stock-morel (stok'mor''el), n. A fungus, Mar- 
ch ella csculcnta. 8(*e moreV^, March cl I a. 
stock-owl (stok'oul), //. The great eaglo-owl 
of Europe, Bubo ignarus. 

stock-pot (stok'pot), n. A pot in which soup- 
stock is prepared and kept ready for use. 
stock-printer (stok 'prin ' ter), w . An instrument 
for automatically ])rinting stock ^ quotations 
transmitted bv telegraph ; a stoek-indieator. 
stock-pump (.stok'piirap), w. A pump which, 
by moans of levers, is operated by the weight 
of an animal as it walks on the platform of the 
pump, seeking water. ^ , 

stock-punished (stok'pun^isht), a. Punished 
by bemg coiilined in the stocks. Shak., Lear, 
iii. 4. 140. A - , , - 

stock-purse (stok'p(>rH), n. A fund used for 
the common pmqioses of any association or 
gathering of persons. 

stock-raiser (s(ok'ra''zf*r), w. One who raises 
cattle and horses; a stock-farmer, 
stock-ranch (stok ' ranch), n. A stock-farm. 
[Western P • f’-l 

stock-range (stok'raig), w. A tract or extent 
of country over which live stock (especially cat- 
tle) range. [Western U. S.] 
stock-rider (stok'n^der), n. A man employed 
as a herdsman on an unfenced station in Aus- 
tralia. 
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Now and afterwards I found out that he wu a native of 
the colony, a very great «<«c!lr-rWer, and was principal over- 
seer to Mr. Charles Morton. 

H. Kingdey, Hillyars and Burtons, xlvili. 

stock-room (stok'rom), n. A room in which is 
kept a reserved stock of materials or goods 
ready for use or sale, 
stocks (stoks), n. pi. Sec stocks, 12. 
Stock-Sftddle (8tok'8ad'''l), n. A saddle used in 
the western United States, an improvement of 
the old Spanish and Mexican sacidle. its pecu- 
liarity is its heavy tree and iron honi, made to withstand 
a strong strain from a rope or reata. 

For a long spell of such woik a dock-saddle is far less 
tiring than the ordinary Eastern or English one, and in 
every way superior to it. 

T. Jtoosevelt, Tlic Century, XXXV. 803. 

stock-station (8tok'Hta'*'shpn), n. A ranch or 
stock-farm. [Australia.] 
stock-still (stok'stir)t a. Still as a stock or 
fixed post ; perfectly still. 

If he begins a digression, from tliat moment, I observe, 
his whole work stands dock-stiU. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 22. 

stock-stone (stok'stou), n. A scouring-stone 
used in the stretching and smoothing of leather 
before currying. 

stock-tackle (stok'tak'''!), n. A tackle used in 
handling an anchor and rousing it up to secure 
it for sea : usually called a stock-and-bill tackle. 
stock-taking (stok' talking), v. See to take 
stock, under stocks . 

stock-train (stok'tran), w. A train of cars car- 
rying cattle; a cattle-train. [U. S.] 
Stock-whaup (stok'hwdp), w. The eurlew, Nu- 
memus arquata : the whaup. 

Stockwork (stok'w^rk), n. [< stocks + work; tr. 
G. sfockwerk.'\ In mining, that kind of ore-de- 
posit in which the ore is pretty generally or uni- 
formly distributed through a large mass of rock, 
HO that tlie excavations are not limited to a cer- 
tain narrow zone, as thc^y are in the ease of an 
ordinary (issure-voin. This mode of occurrence is 
almost exclusively limited to, and very characteristic of, 
stanniferous deposits, and the word is used especially in 
describing those of the Erzgebirge. Also called stockwerk 
(the (!erinan name). 

The name of interlaced niasses, or dochrorks, is given 
to massi's of igneous rock penetrated by a great number 
of little veins of motallic ores which cross in various ways. 
CaUon, Mining (tr. by Le Neve Foster and Galloway), i. 47. 

The dockwerk consists of a series of small veins, inter- 
lacing with each other and ramifying through a certain 
portion of the rock, 

J. D. Whitney, Met. Wealth of the F. 8., p. 39. 

stocky (stok'i), a. [< stocks -f -?/L Gf. stogy,'] 

1. Snort and stout ; stumpy; stock-like. 

They had no titles of honour among them but such aa 
dcnotcHl some bcalily strength or perfection: as, such a 
one “the tall,” such a one “ the stocky" such a one “the 
gruff.” Addison, Spectator, No. 483. 

2. In cool., of stout or thick-set form; stout- 
bodied. — 3. In having a strong, stout stem, 

not spindling. 

Stocky plants, vigorous, and growing rapidly, are better 
than simply early plants. Science, XIV. 364. 

4. Headstrong; stubborn. [Prov. Eng.] 
stock-yard (stok'yard), n. An inelosnre eon- 
noctod with a railroad, or a slaughter-house, or 
a markf^t, etc., for the distribution, sorting, 
sale, or temporary keejung of cattle, swine, 
sheep, and horses Such yards are often of 
gn^at size, and are arranged with j^ens, sheds, 
stables, conveniences for feeiling, etc, 
stodgy (stoj'i), a. I A Hsi hi la ted form of stogy, 
ult. of stocky.] 1. Heavy; lum])y; distended. 
[Colloq., Eng.J 

“Maggie,” said Tom, . . . “you don't know what I’ve 
got in my pockets. “ N o, " said Maggie “How stodgy 
they look, Tom ! Is it marls or ctdimits? " 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 5. 

2. Crammed together roughly; lumpy; crude 
and indigestible. [Colloq., Eng.] 

The hook has too much the character of a dodgiy snni- 
mai*y of facts. Saturday Itev. 

3. Wc4 ; miry. Ualliwcll. [J’rov. Eng.] 
stOBchiology, stcechiometrical, etc. Same as 

,doi ch ciol<Kjy, ('it* . 

StOg (stog), r.; pret. and i)p. slogged, ppr. sUuj- 
ging. [< stag, n. ; ult. a var. of storlA, v. (T. 
stodge, r.] l'. trans. 1. To plunge a stick down 
through (tho soil), in order to ascertain its 
depth; probe (a pool or marsh) with a }»ole. 
[Scotch.] — 2. To plunge and fix in mire; stall 
in mjud; mire. [Colloq., Eng.] 

It was among the ways of good ()ueen Bess, 

Who ruled as well as mortal ever can, sir, 

When she was stogg'd, and the country in a mess, 

8he was wont to send for a Devon man, sir. 

Wed Country eong, quoted in Kingsley’s Westward Ho^z. 
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intrans. To plant the feet slowly and cau- 
tiously in walking. Jamieson, [Scotch.] 
stogy (sto'gi), a, and n, [< stag + -yi. Cf. 
stoagij, stocky.’] I. a, Kough; coarse; heavy: 
aS) stogy shoes ; a stogy cigar. 

Onu of hifi legs, ending in boot, was braced out in 

front of him. xAc Century/, XXXVI. 88. 

11. n.; pi. stogies (-giz). 1, A rough, heavy 
shoo. — 2. A long, coaipse cigar. 

rColloo. in all uses.] 

gtOlC (stouk), a. and n, [Foi*merly also stoick; 
r= F. stoique = Bp. esidico = Pg. cstoico = It. 
etoico^ < L. stoicust < (Ir. jjertaining to a 

porch or portico, specifically pertaining to that 
called Srott Hhe Painted Porch’ in the 

Agora at Athens, and to the school of philos- 
ophy founded by Zeno, who frequented this 
porch.] I, «• [cap.] Pertaining to the Stoics, 
or to their teaching: as, a Stoic philosopher; 
the doctrine; hence, manifesting indiffer- 
ence to pleasure or pain (compare stoical), 

II, n. 1, [^cap.] A disciple of the philoso- 
pher Zeno, who founded a sect about 308 B. c. 
He taught that men should be free from passion, unmoved 
by joy or grief, and submit without cumplaiiit to the un- 
avoidable necessity by which all things are governed. 
The Stoics are proverbially known for the sternness and 
austerity of their ethical doctrines, and for the influence 
wliich their tenets cxerclsod over some of the noblest 
spirits of antiquity, ospeciully among the Romans. Their 
system appears to have been an attempt to reconcile a 
theological pantheism and a materialist psychology with 
a logic whicn seeks the foundations of knowledge in the 
representations or perceptions of the senses, and a moral- 
ity which claims as its first principle the absolute freedom 
of the human will. The Stoics teach that whatever is real is 
material ; matter and force arc the two ultimate principles ; 
matter is of itself motionless and unformed, though capa- 
ble of receiving all motions and all forms. Force is the 
active, moving, and molding principle, and is inseparably 
joined with matter ; the working force in the universe is 
God, whose existence as a wise thinking being is proved 
by the beauty and adaptation of the world. The supremo 
end of life, or the highest good, is virtue— that is, a life 
* conformed to nature, the agreement of human conduct 
with the all-controlling law of nature, or of the human 
with the divine will ; not contemplation, but action, is 
the supreme prottlero for man ; virtue is suflicieiit for 
happiness, but happiness or pleasure should^ never be 
uiade the end of human endeavor. The wise man alone 
attains to tlie complete performance of his duty ; he Is 
without passion, althougfi not without feeling; he is not 
indulgent, but Just toward himself and others; he alone 
is free ; he is king and lord, and is inferior In inner worth 
• to no other ratioiial being, not even to Zeus himself. 

Certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of the Slo- 
ickg encountered him. Acts xvii. 18. 

Hoiico — 2. A person not easily excited; one who 
appears or professes to be indifferent to plea- 
sure or pain : one who exhibits calm fortitude. 

Flint-hearted Stoics, you, whose marble eyes 
Contemn a wrinkle, and whose souls despise 
To follow nature’s too affected fashion. 

Quarles, Emblems, 11. 4. 
SohOOl of the Stoics, the Porch. Bee porch. 
stoical (sto'i-kal), a, [< stoic 4- -a?.] Of, per- 
taining to, of characteristic of the Btoics; 
hence, manifesting or maintaining indifference 
to pleasure or pain ; exhibiting or proceeding 
from calm fortitude : as, stoical indifference. 

It is a common imputation to Seneca that, though he 
declaimed with so much strength of reason, and a stoical 
contempt of riches and power, he was at the same time 
one of tne richest and most powerful men in Homo. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 170. 

Stoical ethics, see SUtic, n., 1 . 
stoically (sto'i-kal-i), adr. In the manner of 
the Btoics, or of a stoic ; without apparent feel- 
ing or sensibility; with indifference toi)l(3aHuro 
or pain ; with calm fortitude, 
stoicalness (8t6'i-kal-ne.s), w. The state of be- 
ing stoical; indifference to pleasure or pain; 
calm fortitude. 

Stoicheiology (stoi-ki-oFo-ji), w. [Also .stoichi- 
ologyj and more prop, sioechiology ; < Ur. aro/- 
Xt '/oifj a small post, also a first principle (dim. of 
OToixo^j a row, rank, < areixciVj go in lino or or- 
der; see stich ),+ MyuVy speak: soo-o?- 

ogy.] A division of a science which treats of 
the nature of the different kinds of objects that 
science deals with, but not of the manner in 
which they are associated with one another; 
the doctrine of elements. 

The conditions of mere thinking arc given in certain ele- 
mentaiy requisites ; and that part of logic which analyzes 
and considers these may bo called Its stoicheiology. or doc- 
trine of elements. . . . TiOgical stoicheiology, or iho doc- 
trine conversant about the elementary requisites of mere 
thought. . . . In its or doctrine of elements, 

logic considers the conditions of possible thought. 

Sir ir. Hamilton, Logic, iv., xxlv. 

stoicheiometrical (stoi^Md-o-met'ri-kal), a, 
[^hlmstmchiomeirical ; <stoiclteiomctr-y +-ic-a2.] 
Pertaining to stoicheiometry. 
stoicheiometiy (stoi-ki-om'e-tri), n. [Also stce- 
chiometry; < Ur. aroexciovy a firat principle, + 
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a meastire: seemaWi.l The soienoe of 
calculating the quantities of enemioal elements 
involved in chemical reactions or processes. 
Stolcianfi n, [ME. stoiden; as Stoic + -ian,] 
A Stoic. Chaucer y Bofithius, v. meter 4, 
stoicism (sto'i-sizm), n. [= F. stoimme; as 
stoic + -ism,] 1. [cop.] The opinions and max- 
ims of the Stoics; also, the conduct recommend- 
ed by the Btoics. — 2. A real or pretended indif- 
ference to pleasure or pain ; the bearing of pain 
without betra 3 dng feeling; calm fortitude. 

He [Nuncomar] had just parted from those who were 
most nearly connected with him. Their cries and contor- 
tions had appalled the European ministers of justice, but 
had not produced the smallest effect on the iron stoicism 
of the prisoner. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

=:8yn. 2. InsensihUUy^ ImpassibUiiy, etc. See apathy. 
Stoicityt (sto-ia'i-ti), n, [< stoic + -tfy.] Btoi- 
calness; stoical indifference. Jti, JonsoUy Epi- 
eoene, i. 1. 

Stoit (stoit), v, i, [A dial. var. of stot^,] 1. 
To walk in a staggering wav; totter; stumble 
on any object. [Scotch. J — 2. To leap from the 
water, as certain fish. Day. [Prov. Eng.] 
StOiter (stoi'ter), V, i. [A dial. var. of stotter.] 
Same as stoit, 

StokeH, tJ. t. and i, [< ME. stoketiyi OF. cstoquer 
(= It. ^stoccare). stab, thrust, < cstoCy a rapier, 
stock: JSO.& 8tock*^y stoccxide,] To pierce; stick; 
tlirust. 

Ne short swerd for to tloke with point bytynge. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1688. 

Stoke'^ (stok), V.; pret. and pp. stokedywg^* ^iak- 
ing, [< stoker, taken as an E. noun, stoke 4- 
-cri, but appar. < D. stoker, < stoken, kindle a 
fire, incite, instigate, < MI), stocky I), stoky a 
stick, stock, rapier: see stocks, Cf. 

I, trails. To poke, stir up, and maintain the fire 
in (a furnace, especially one used with a boiler 
for the generation of steam for an engine); sup- 
ply with fuel; trim and maintain combustion in. 

Much skill is needed to stoke the furnace of a steam- 
boiler successfully ; and one stoker will often be able to 
keep the steam well up when another of equal strength 
and diligence will fail altogether. 

lirande and Cox, Diet. Sci., Lit., and Art. 
Cold stoking, in plass-manuf., the process of lowering 
the temperature of the oven until the glass attains the 
tough fluid consistency necessary for blowing. 

ll. in trails. To attend to and supply a furnace 
with fuel ; act as a stoker or fireman. 
Stoke-liole (stdk'hol), n. The compartment of 
a steamer in which the furnace-fires are worked: 
in the United States eoXlod fire-room, 
stoker (sto'kf*!*), n, I < D. stokcry one who kin- 
dles or sets on fire, s stokeiiy kindle a tire, stir 
a fire, < stok, a stock, stick (hence a poker for a 
fire): see stock\ and cf. stoke^.] 1. Ono who 
attends to and maintains suitable combustion 
in a furnace, especially a furnace used in gen- 
erating steam, as on a locomotive or stoamsnip; 
a fireman. — 2. A poker. [Hare.]— Mechanical 
stoker, an automatic device for feeding fuel to a furnace, 
and for keeping the grate free from ashes and clinkers. 
Many such machines have been invented. Endless aprons 
or chains, or revolving toothed cylinders, arc common feed- 
ers, distdbutlng the coal to the grate in definite quantity 
as needed, while shaking grates, revolving grate-bars, anu 
special hors called picker^ars, with teeth working in the 
air-spaces of the grate, are employed for the discharge of 
ashes and cinders. 

Stokesia (std-ke'si-fi), n, [NL. (L’lleritier, 
1788), uame(l after Dr, Jonathan Stokes (1755- 
1831), a British botanist,] A genus of com- 
posite plants, of the tribe Vernoniacemy sub- 
tribe EuvemoniesBy 
and scries Stiljmopap- 
pcfjp. It is characterized 
by large stalked heads of 
blue lluwers, with smooth 
three- or four-angled 
uchenes aud a pappus of 
four or five long bristles. 

The corollas, unlike the 
tubular type otherwise 
jirevalent in the tribe, are 
fiattened alK)ve the middle 
and somewhat ligulatc, and 
toward the outside of the 
head, by their increased 
size and deeply five-parted 
border, they suggest the 
tribe Cichoriaceie. The only 
species, S. oyaneo, Is a na- 
tive of the southern United 
States near the Gulf of 
Mexico, a rare plant of 
wet pine-baiTons. It is an 
erect shrub, clad above 
with loose wool and alter- 
nate clasping leaves, and 
bearing petiuled loaves be- 
low, wiilcli arc entire or 
spiny-frlnged. The hand- 
some blue Sowers form 

Roman Woman Clad in the Stola 
which are purplish in the (over which is draped the p^Ua). 
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bad, resemble those of the China aster, and are groertt in 
lan|e quantities lor the London market^ under the name 

stola (std'lji), n, ; pi. stoUe (-le). [L. : see stole^,] 
An ample outer tunic or dress worn by Boman 
women over the under-tnnio or chemise : it fell 
as low as the ankles or feet, and was gathered 
in around the waist by a girdle, it was a charac- 
teristic garment of the Roman matrons, as the toga was 
of the men, and divorced women and courtesans were not 
permitted to wear it See out in preceding column. 

Stole^ (stol). Preterit and obsolete past parti- 
ciple of steaD, 

Stole^ (stdl), n. [< ME. stoloy sioole, < OF, estole, 
F, 6tole ss Bp. Pg. estola ss It. stolay < L. stoloy 
a stola, robe, stole, < Gr. aTo^y a long robe ; 
orig., in a gen. sense, dress, equipment, sacer- 
dotal vestment or vestments; < oriTiTieiVy set, 
array, despatch: soe8/^^^] 1. A stola, or any 

garment of similar nature. 

Forsoth the fadir seyde to his seruauntis, Sooue brynge 
xe forth the first stoole, and clothe ge him. 

Wyclif, Luke xv. 22. 
Behind, four priests, in sable stole. 

Sung requiem for the warrior's soul. 

Scott, L. of L. M., V. 80. 

2. In the Roman Catholic, Oriental, and An- 
glican churches, an ecclesiastical vestment, con- 
sisting of a narrow strip of silk or other mate- 
rial, worn over the shoulders (by deacons over 
one shoulder) and hanging down in front to the 
knees or below them, it is widened and fringed at 
the endi^ aud usually has a cross embroidered on it at the 
middle and at each extremity. Stoles are worn of differ- 
ent colors, according to the ecclesiastical season. When 
celebrating the eucliarist a priest wears his stole crossed 
upon the breast and secured by the girdle, at other times 
simply pendent from the shoulders. A bisliop, on account 
of his pectoral crosi^ wears it pendent even when oelo- 
brating. A deacon wears it over the left shoulder and 
tied on the right side. 1 n the Greek (’hurch the stole has 
been worn since early times in two different forms, tlie 
deacon’s (orarion) ana the priest’s (epitracfuilion). Origi- 
nally the stole was of linen, and probably was a napkin or 
cloth indicative of ministering at the altar and at agapn. 
The pall or omophorion is of entirely distinct origin. See 
orarium. 

Forth comth the preest with stole aboiite his nckke, 

And bad hire be lyke to Barra and Rebekke 

In wysdom and in trouthe of mariage. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 459. 

3. A chorister’s surplice or cotta: an occasional 
erroneous use. 

Six little Singing-boys— dear little souls — 

In nice clean facci^ and nice white idoles. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 2ia 

4. In htr.y usually, a bearing representing a 
scarf with straight and parallel sides, fringed 
at ea(*h end.— oroom of the Btolejthe first lord of the 
bed-chamber in the household of an Rnglish king.— Or- 
der Of the Golden Stole, a Venetian order, the badge 
of which was a stole of cloth of gold worn over the robea 
It disappeared with the independence of the republic of 
Yenioe.— Stole-fee, a fee paid to a priest for religious or 
ecclesiastical service, as for marriagei^ christenings, and 
funerals. 

stole^ (stol), n. Same as stolon, 

Stole^t, w. An obsolete form of stool, 

Stoled (stold), a. [< stole^ + -eiV^.] Wearing 
a stole. G, Fletcher , Christ’s Triumph After 
Death. 

stolen (sto'ln), p, a, [Pp. of steal^.] Obtained 
or acquired by stealth or theft : as, stolen goods. 

Stolen waters are sweet. Prov. Ix. 17. 

Stolephoridss (stol-e-for'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < 
Stolephorus + •ddsB,] A family of malacoptei^- 
gian fishes, typified by the genus Stokphoi'us ; 
the anchovies. The body is oblong or elongate ; the 
snout is produced forward ; the mouth is very large and 
Inferior; the maxlllaries are very narrow, and project 
backward ; the dorsal fin is submedian and short ; the anal 
fin is rather long ; the pectorals are normal ; and the ven- 
trals are abdominal, but further advanced than usual, and 
of moderate size. There is no lateral line, but along the 
sides is generally developed a broad silvery band, to which 
the typical genus owes its name. I’he species are mostly 
of small size, rarely exceeding 6 inches, and often less. 
About 70 are known, some inhabiting almost all tropical 
and temperate seas. JSngraulididee is a synonym, 

Stolephoroid (sto-lef'o-roid), n, and a, [< Sto- 
lephorus 4- I/w. A fish of the family 

StolcphoridsB, 

II. a. Of, or having characters of, the Stole- 
phoridse, 

Stolephorus (sto-lef'p-rus), n, [NL. (Lac4pMe, 
1803), < Gr. aro^y a stole, 4- (jiigeiv = E. hear^,} 
A genus of fishes, related to tlie herrings, but 
with a produced snout, and a broad silvery band 
which nas been compared to the white stole or 
band worn by priests, tj^ical of the family /S'to/a- 

£ horidsB (or MngrauUdiasB), The common anohovy 
S. enerasieholus. There are several others, as S. btownt, 
from Capo Cod to Brazil, abounding southward ; S. rivigens, 
from Vancouver Island to Peru, a large anchovy ; S, ddi- 
eatiisimus and S. eompressua, of the Californian and Mexi- 
can ooaats, the latter locally known aa spred (aee fprots, 
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S(e)>» TtiligenuihM been oftener called i?n0Tati«t. See 
out under anchovy* 

stolid (stol'id), d. [a 8p. estdlido a Pc. estoUdo 
ss It. atoMOf < L. stolidus* unmovame, slow^ 
dull, stupid; prob. akin to Gr. orepedgA Heavy ; 
dull; stupid; not easily moved; lacking in or 
destitute of susceptibility; denoting dullness 
or impassiveness: as, a atoUd person; a stolid 
appearance. 

But the stolid calm of the Indian alone 
Remalna where the trace of emotion liaa been. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, 1. 

aSsm. Doltish, wooden. 

stoudity (stodid'i-ti), w. [= It. atoUditd, < LL. 
stolidita{t-)8, dullness, stupidity, < L. atolidus, 
dull, stupid: see atolid.'l The state or charac- 
ter of being stolid ; duflness ; stupidity. 

These certainly are the fools in the text, indocile, in- 
tractible fools, whose stolidity can baffle all arguments, 
and be proof against demonstration itself. 

HefUley, Sermons, i. 

sByn. See stolid. 

atoildly (stol'id-li), adv. In a stolid manner; 
as, to gaze atoUdlu at one. Bailey, 
gtolidness (stol'id-nes), n. Stolidity, 
stolo (sto'lo), n, ; pi. atolonea (sto-lo'nez). [L. ; 
see 8tolon,li In cool,, a stolon.l. stolo prolifer, 
the proliferating stolon of some animals, as certain ascid- 
Ians ; a germ-stock. See stolon, 2 (e). 
stolon (sto'lon), n, [NL., < L, 8tolo{n-), a shoot, 
branch, sucker.] 1. In hot,', (a) In phane- 
rogams, a reclined or nrostrato branch which 
strikes root at the tip, developing a new plant. 




. Strobtlanthts Snbtnianus. j. Coiiimum 
7>artejra/UM. -i. I tmnocharts IHumxert. a, 
Stomatu. (Magnified.) 


Carex vt$l£'arts, var. stolom/era, bhowin^ the stdloiib. 

A very slender naked stolon with a bud at the end con- 
stitutes a runner, as of the strawberry. Bee also cut under 
Solidago. {j}) In mosses, a shoot running along 
hr under the ground, and eventually rising into 
the air and producing fully loafed shoots. 
Goebel. — 2. In cool,, some proliferated part. or 
structure, likened to the stolon of a plant, con- 
necting different parts or persons of a com- 
pound or complex organism, and usually giving 
rise to new zooids by the process of budding. 
Hee cuts under Campafiularia and JVillaia. (a) 
A process of protoplasm Mtween the different compart- 
ments of a multilucular foraminifer. (6) The procum- 
bent, adherent, or creeping basal section of the stock of 
some social iufusurians. (c) One of the prolongations of 
the coonosarc of some actinozouns. (d) The second stage 
of the embryo of some hydrozoans. (e) The germ-stock or 
prolongation of tfie tunic of some compound ascidians, as 
a>Balp ; a stolo prolifer. See outs under Salpa and cyatlw^ 
zooid. * 

Also Stole, 

stolonate (sto'lon-at), a. [< stolon + •aie^.'] 
In cool,, giving rise to or provided with a sto- 
lon or stolons ; originating in a stolon ; stolo- 
niferous. 

stoloniferous (sto-ld-nif'e-rus), a. [< Ij, sto- 
lo{nr), n. shoot, sucker, + ferre, boar, carry: 
see •ferous,'] Producing or bearing stolons; 
proliferating, as an ascidian or a hydroid; sto- 
lonate. 

stolzite (storzit), n. Warned after Dr. Stoic of 
Teplitz in Bohemia.] Native lead tungstate, a 
mineral occurring in tetragonal crystals of a 
green, brown, or rod color, and resinous or sub- 
adamantine luster. .Sometimes called scheeli- 
tinc. 

stoma (sto'mil), n, ; pi. stomata (-ma-ta). [NL., 
< Gr. ardya (ffro/zar-), pi. ardyara, the mouth, a 
mouth, opening, entrance or outlet, a chasm, 
cleft, etc., the face, front, fore part, etc. ; = 
Zend ataman, mouth. Cf. stomach, from the 
same source.] 1. In cool., a mouth or iilgos- 
tive opening; an oral orifice; an ostium or os- 
tiole : chiefly used of small or simple apertures, 
as a cytostome ; hence, also, a small opening of 
Hny kind through which something may pa8.s 
in or out; a pore. Specifically— (a) An opening of 
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a lymphatic vessel ; a lymphatic pore or orifice, as an In- 
teiatice between the oells of a serous membrane* (6) The 
outer opening of a trachea or air-tube of an insect ; a eplr- 
Mle or oreathing-hole. (c) A branchial pore of an ascid- 
ian or acranial vertebrate. 

2. In hot,, a minute orifice or slit in -the epider- 
^ — -p- luis of leaves, etc,, which 

Opens directly into air-cavi- 
ties or intercellular spaces 
Lontfitudinai Section that pervado the interior, 
the leaf of Uvularta and through which free in- 
i?res8 and egress of air take 
place; a breathiiig-poro. The 
apparatus of the stoma consists usually of a pair of cells 
(there arc several in the EquuHacebe, Uepatice», etc.X 
called guard-cells or guardianrcells, between the opposed 
concave sides of which lies the slit or opening, which ex- 
tends tlirough the whole height of the epidermis and per- 
mits free communication between tlie intercellular spaces 
and the external air. According to Van Tieghem, the sto- 
mata are always open in sunlight and closed in darkness. 
These cells arc 
strongly thick- 

ened on the up- - f ’ ““ 

per and under 
walls of their 
opposed faces, 
while olae- 

where their 

walls are rela- 
tively thin. The 
opening and 
closing of a sto- 
ma depend upon 
the difference in thickness of the parts of the walls. When 
the turgescence of iiie guard-cells increases, they curve 
more strongly, and consequently the cleft widens; but 
with decreased turgescence the deft becomes naiTower. 
Bee also cut under Iris. 

3. In Swedenborg’s philosophy, a cubical fig- 
ure with hollowed surfaces, being the figure of 
the interstices of sjiheros arranged in what Swe- 
denborg calls the fixed quadrilateral pyramidal 
position, supposed to be that natural to the 
spherical particles of water. 

Stoxnacace (sto-mak'a-se), n. [NL., < L. sto- 
macaco, < Gr. oTofiaKdKti, a disease of the mouth, 
scurvy of the gums, < (TT6fia, mouth, + kuac//, bad- 
ness, < Kasd^, bad.] Ulcerous stomatitis. See 
stomatitis. 

stomach (stum'ak), n. [Now conformed ter- 
minally to the L. spelling, but pron. accord- 
ing to its ME. origin ; early niod. E. stom- 
ack, stomaeJee, stoma k, .stomakc; < ME. stomal: , 
stomake, stomokc, < OF. estomac, estomach, F. 
estomac = Pr. estomach = Sp. cstomago z= I’g. 
estomago = It. stomaco, the stomach,’ < L. sto- 
ma chus, the throat, gullet, also the stomach, lig. 
taste, liking, also distaste, dislike, irritation, 
chagrin, < Gr. ardpaxoi;, the throat, giniei, tlie 
orifice of the stomach, hence also tlie stomach, 
lit. (as shown also in other uses, the neck of 
the bladder or of the uterus, etc.) a mouth or 
opening, < crdfia, mouth, opening: see stoma.'} 
It. The throat; the gullet; the mouth. 

Spiteful tongues in cankered stomachs placed. 

Raleigh, {imp. Diet) 

2, A more or less sac-like part of the body 
whore food is digested, in the lowest animals any 
part of the sarcodo or protoplasmic substance of I lie body 
IS capable of digesting f(X)d, and forms during the process 
a temporary stotiiacli, us in an amoeba. In many infu- 
sorial animalcules special vacuoles containing food arc 
formed. These are inconstant l)oth in number and in po- 
sition, whence Ehrenberg’s name, Polygastnea, for these 
organisms. In the highest protozoans, which have a defi- 
nite oral or ingestive area, there is likewise a more or less 
fixed digefr*ive tract, constituting a stomach. A few of 
the metazoans have no true digestion, and consequently 
no stomach ; such are the pareiichyniatous or anenterous 
worms, which imbibe or soak in iiiitriment already elab- 
orated in the tissues of the host of which they are para- 
sites. But the vast majority of animals above the proto- 
zoans have an Intestinal digestive tract the whole or a part 
of which may properly be called a stomach. In most qf 
these, again, a detiiiite stomach exists as a specialized, usu- 
ally dilated, part of the alimentary canal, in which food is 
subjected to a certain degree of digestion subsequent to 
mastication and insnllvation and priiir to further diges- 
tive changes winch go on in the intestine. Among ver- 
tebrates more than one section of the alimentary canal 
is called a stomach, and many vertebrates have more than 
one. Thus, in birds there are a true glandular stomach, 
the proventricvliis, in which the esophagus ends, and a 
muscular or grinding stomach, the gizzard or gigerium. 
In mammals the stomach always extends from the end of 
the gullet to the lieginning of the gut. It is of extremely 
variable size and shape. Kinds of mammalian stomachs 
sometimes distinguished arc the simple, as in man, the 
carnivores, etc. ; the complex or plurilocular stomach, as 
in various marsupials, rodents, some monkeys, etc. ; and 
the compound or pJuriportite. The last is confined to 
the ruminants. (Bee Ruminantia.) In man the stomach is 
the most dilated and most distensiblo part of the alliucn- 
tary canal. It occupies parts of the loft hypochondriac 
and epigastric regions of the abdomen, immediately within 
the abdominal walls, below the diaphragm and partly un- 
der the liver, to the right of the spleen, and above the 
transverse colon. In form it is irregularly couoidal,.and 
curved upon itself. When moderately distended, it is 
about 12 inches long and 4 wide ; it weighs 3 or 4 ounces. 
But the size, shape, and hence the anatomical relations, 



Human Stomach and Bcf^inning of In- 
testine, l.iid open to .stiow rugae. 
a, csophiigu.s or gullet; b, cardiac 
(left) dilatation of slom.'ich ; r, lesser 
curv.tturc of stomach, opposite which is 
the (unlettered) greater curvature; S, 
pylorus, at right extremity of stomach : 
f, biiitiry or hepatic duct;y, gall blad- 
der, whose duct, the cystic duct, forms 
with the liepatic duct the ductus coiii- 
munts choledochus, or common bile- 


vary greatly in different individuals and in different statea 
of distention. It begins where the gullet ends, at the 
esophageal or car- 
diac orifice, and ends 
at the pyloric orifice, 
where the duodenum 
begins. From the car- 
diac orifice the stom- 
ach bulges to the left 
in a great cul-de-sac, 
the fundus cardiacus, 
or cardiac end, in con- 
tact with the spleen, 
and from this greatest 
caliber the organ less- 
ens In diameter with a 
sweep to the right. 

The lesser curvature 
or short border of the 
stomach, between the 
cardiac and pyloric ori- 
fices, is uppermost^ and 
is connected with the 
liver by the lesser or 
gastrohepatic omen- 
tum. The greateJr cur- ^ - -- - , - 

vat“re or W border ^ 

of the stomach is oppo- ©f the small intestine, 
site the other, between 

the same two points, and gives attachment to the great 
or gastrocolic omentum. 'Ihese two curvatures separate 
the anterior and posterior surfaces. The stomach is held 
in place by folds of peritoneum, the gastrocolic, gastro- 
hepatic, gastrosplenlc, and gastrophrenic omenta, the last 
of which gives it most fixity. The arteries of the stomach 
are the gastric (a branch from the celiac axis), the nyloric 
and right gastro-epiploic branches of the hepatic, the left 
gastro-epiploic, and short branches from the splenic artery. 
'J'he veins end in the splenic, suDerior mesenteric, and por- 
tal veins. The numerous lympnatics consist of a deep set 
and a superficial set. The nerves are the terminal branches 
of both pncumogastrics and many branches from the sym- 
pathetic system. The coats of the stomach are four-— se- 
rous, muscular, submucous, and mucous. The serous lay- 
er is the peritoneum, which covers the whole organ on both 
its surfaces, and is reflected away from it along each of 
its curvatures. The muscular coat includes three sets 
f>f fillers — longitudinal, circular, and oblique, the last 
chiefly limited to the cardia. The submucous coat is sim- 
ply the connective tissue between the muscular layer and 
the mucous membrane lining the stomach. This mucous 
membrane is the so-called “coat" of the stomach. It is 
thick, pinkish, reddish, or brownish, with a soft velvety 
surface, thrown Into longitudinal folds or ruga) when the 
organ is contracted. Studding the surface of the mucous 
membrane are numberless depressions or alveoli of polyg- 
onal tending to hexagonal form, to of an inch in 
diameter; these are the enlarged mouths of the tubular 
gastric glands, which secrete the gastric Juice by the action 
of which gastric digestion is effected. 'I'wo kinds of these 
follicles are distinguished by their microscopic structure 
— the pyloric and the cardiac. 'I'he former are found chief-' 
ly at and near the pyloric end, the latter most typical at 
the cardiac, and there are intermediate forms in interme- 
diate regions. The epithelium lining the mucous mem- 
brane and its alveoli is of the kind criled columnar. Be- 
sides the four coats above described, a fifth, a layer of In- 
voluntary muscular fibers between the mucous membrane 
and the submucous layer, is distinguished as the museu- 
laris 7nuco8ie. The digestive activity of the stomach is 
intermittent, and depends upon the stimulus which the 
presence of food occasions, 'i'he muscular arrangement 
is such that food is continually rolled about, so that every 
part of the mass is submitted to the action of the gastric 
Juice. In the stomach the proteids ai’o converted into al- 
bumins and peptones by the pepsin, milk is curdled by 
the rennet-fermont, the gelatiniferous tissues are dis- 
solved, and other less important changes are effected. Bee 
also cuts under alimentary, Asteroidea, Apperulicularia, 
JHbrnnehiata, DoHolidm, intestine, peritoneum, PlwnateU 
la, jHutcus, Protula, PulmonaJta, Pycnogonida, Ruminan- 
tia, Salpa, Tragvlus, and Tunicata. 

3. The digestive person or alimentary zooid of 
a compound polvp. See gasterocooki, — 4. In 
most insects of tne orders Lepidoptera, Biptera, 
and some Hymenoptcra, a bladder-like expan- 
sion of the esophagus, which cun be dilated at 
the will of the insect; the sucking-stomach, by 
means* of which the nectar of fiower.s or other 
liquid is sucked up, as wat(‘r is drawn into a 
syringe, in mandibulate inseetb the ingluvies or crop 
takes the place of the sucking-stoniacli, and nearly all in- 
sects have two true stomuclib, called proventrietdus and 
ventrkadus. 

6. Appetite; desire or relish for food: as, to 
have a good stomach fur one’s meals. 

'I'he body is ay so redy and penyblo 

To wake, that my sUnnak is destroyed. 

Chaucer, Bummoner's 'I’ale, I. 139. 

Pray, seat you, lords ; we’ll bear you company, 

• But witli small sUnnach to taste any f(x»d. 

Beau, and FI. ('(), Faithful Friends, III. *2. 

I’ll make us bold with your meat; tor the trot has got 
me a good stomach. Cotton, In Walton’s Angler, ii. 284. 

In some countries, where men and women have good 
travellJug stomachs, they begin with porridge, then they 
fall to capon, or so forth, but if capon come short of filling 
their bellies, to their porridge again, 'tie their only course. 

Webster and Dekker, Northward Hoe, i. 1. 

Hence — 0. Relish; taste; inclination; liking: 
as, to have no stomach for controversy. 

He also bathe toldo me moche off hys stmnake and ten- 
dre fttver that ho owythe to yow. Poston Letters, III. ICO. 

Finding that the citizens had apparently no stomach for 
the fight, he removed his trophies, and took his departure. 

MoOey, Dutch Eepublip, II. 60. 
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7. Disposition, (a) Spirit; tempar; heart 

Though 1 bee not worthie to receive any favor at the 
handes of your malstorship, yet ia your oxcellente herte 
and noble stomake worthie to ahewe favour. 

CTdali, in Sllia’a tit. Letters, p. 4. 

This was no small magnanimity in the King, that he was 
able to pull down the high Stomae/uf of the lYelatea in 
that time. Baker, Chronicles, p. 50. 

(&t) Coiiipaaaiou ; pity. 

Nere myn extorcioun I myghte nat lyven, 

JNor of awiche Japes wol I nat bo ahryven, 

SUmak ne oonaoience ne kiiowe I noon. 

Chaucer, Friar’s I’ale, 1. 148. 

(e) Courage; spirit. 

For in them, as men of stowter sUmiaekee, bolder spirltca, 
and maiilyer courages then handycraftes men and plowe- 
men be, doth consiate the whole powre, strength, and 
puisaaunce of oure army, when wo mnsto fight in oattaylo. 

Sir T, More, Utopia, tr. by Kobinaou, p. 80. 
(dt) Pride; haughtiness; conceit. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded etomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes. 

Slmk., Hen. VIII., Iv. 2. 84. 

(ef) Spleen; anger; choler; resentment; aulleuuess. 

From that time King Richard, mooned in etomacke 
against King Philip, neuer shewed any gentle countenance 
CXI peace & amitie. JJakluyt's Voyagee, II. 28. 

Many teamed men haue written, with moch diueraltie 
for the matter, and therforc wltli great coiitrarietie and 
some etomacke ainongest them seines. 

Ascham, The Hcholemaster, p. 128. 

Which might teach these times not suddenly to con< 
demn all things that are sharply spoken, or vohomontly 
written, as proceeding out of etftmach, virulence, and ill 
nature. Milton, Church-Government, li., Iiit. 

CiroUlatiXlJg stomach, one of the temporary food- vacu- 
oles of an itifusorian or other protozoan, which moves 
about with a kind of cyclosis. See PalygaMtica.-^TTigid* 
lly of tile Stomach, a state of gastric debility formerly 
considered to depend on sexual excesses. — FullneBB Of 
the Stomach, a feeling of weight or distention in the 
digastric region. —Glandular stomach. SeeproverUric- 
tutu.— HypogeneBia of the stomach, unnatural small- 
ness of Uie stomach, seen in some children.— Mastica- 
tory Stomach, see mosttcaforj/.— Muscular stomach. 
See mueeular and gizzard. —Bit Of the Stomach, tlie de- 
pression just below the sternum : same as epigaetrium, 1. 
Also called infraelertMl foern, ecrohiculue cardie, and anti- 
eardium.— Proud Stomach, a haughty disposition. Com- 
pare def. 7. 

Truths whllk are as unwelcome to a proud stomach as 
wet clover to a cow's. Scott, Pirate, xviii. 

RugSB Of the stomach, folds of the mucous membrane, 

8 resent when the organ is contracted, and extending for 
le most part in a longitudinal direction. 8ee cut in def. 
2.— Sour stomach, that condition of the stomach which 
causes acid eructations.— Sucklng-Stomach. See def. 4. 
-> To Stay the stomach. See stay^. 
stomach (stum'ak), V, [ss OF. estomaquer = 
8p. Pg. estomagar = It. stomacare^ disgust, refl. 
feel disgust, < L. stomachariy feel disgust, bo 
angry, ^stomachus, distaste, dislike, stomach: 
see stomach, w.] I. trans. It. To encourage; 
hearten. 

When he had stonuiehed them by the Holy Ghost to 
shoot foith his word without fear, he went forward with 
them by his grace, conquering in them the prince of this 
world. Bp. Bate, Select Works (Parker Soc.X p. 818. 

2t. To hate; resent; remember or regard with 
auger or resentment. 

If that any sttnnach this my deed, 

Alphonsus can revenge thy wrong with speed. 

Greene, Alphonsus, ill. 
A plague on them all for me! . . . 0,1 do<rfo?aocA them 
hugely. B. Jmuton, Kvery Man in his Humour, iii. 2. 

8. To put up with ; bear without open resent- 
ment or opposition: as, to stomach an affront. 

**The priests talk," said he, *‘of absolution in such 
terms that laymen can not etmmeh it." 

MoUey, Hutch Republic, 1. 70. 

4. To turn the stomach of; disgust. [Karin] 

It is not because the restaurants are very dirty ~ if you 
wipe your plate and glass carefully before using them, 
they need not stomach you. Howells, Venetian Life, vi. 

H.t mtrans. To be or become angry. 

What one among thopi commonly doth not stomach at 
such contradiction? " Hooker. 

stomachal (stum^ak-al), a, and n* [= F. stoma- 
cal = Sp. Pg. cstomdcal = It. sUmacalc, < NL. 
*stomachalis, < L. stomachus, stomach: see 
stomach.'] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining lo the 
stomach; gastric: as, stomacJial tubes. 

The body-wall, which encloses the stomachal cavity. 

Oegenbaiir, Corap. Anat. (trans.^ p. 82. 

2. Relating to the stomach, or to a region of 
the body which contains the stomach; gastric; 
epigastric ; abdominal ; ventral : as, the stom- 
achal part of a craVs carajxace. — 3. Remedial 
of a disordered stomach ; peptic or digestive ; 
cordial ; stomachic — Stomachal toeth, sharp, homy 
processes of the lining of the provciitriculus, and some- 
times of other parts of the alimentary canal, found in 
many insects and crustaceans, and serving for the com- 
minution of food, 
n. n. A stomachic. 
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stomacll-aiiimalst (stum^Jlk-an^i-m^z), n,pl 
The Infusoria^ See Polygastrioa* Oken, 
Stoma(m*brasll (stmn'^k-brush), n. A brush 
designed to be introduced into the stomach, by 
way of the esophagus, to stimulate secretion. 
Btomaoh-cougll (8tum^ak-k6f), ti. A form of 
reflex cough excited by liritation of the stomach 
or small intestine. 

Stomacher (stum'ak-6r), [< stomach, v., + 
-eri.] 1. One who stomachs, in any sense of 
the word. — 2t. A stomachic; an appetizer. 

In Sir Konelm Digby’s Choice and Experimentel Re- 
ceipts in Physick and Ohimrgery *' (London, 1676) I find a 
preparation of herbs for external application with this 
heading: To strengthen the stomach use the following 
stomach^.'* H. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 178. 

8. A part of the dress covering the front of the 
bod^, generally forming the lower part of the 
bodice in front and usually projecting down 
into the skirt or lapping over it — the name be- 
ing given to the whole front piece covering the 

{ lit of the stomach and the breast, in some fash- 
0118 the stomacher was richly embroidered, and ornament- 
ed with Jewels, as In Europe in the sixteenth century. 

Less fashionable ladies, between 1615 and 1625, discard- 
ed the tight and pointed stomacher and farthingale, and 
wore, over an easy Jerkin and ample petticoat, a loose 
gown open in front, made high to meet the ruff. 

Erusye. Brit, VI. 473. 

4. A plaque or brooch, usually large, the name 
being derived from that part of the dress upon 
which the brooch was worn. J. B. Atkinson, 
Art Jour. (1867), p. 203. 
stomachfolt (stum'ak-ful), o, [Early mod. E. 
also stomackfuU; (.'stomach + -fuh] Full of 
stomach or wilfulnoss ; proud ; spirited ; wilful ; 
perverse; stubborn; sturdy. 

From all those Tartars he hath had an Army of an hun- 
dred and twenty thousand excellent, swift, stomackfuU 
Tartarian horse. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. .39. 

Nay, if I had but any body to stand by mo, I am as st(nn- 
aehjul as another. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, iii. 1. 

Btomachfallyt (stum'ak-fhl-i), adv. In a stom- 
achful, or perverse or wilful, manner; stub- 
bornly: perversely. Bp. Hall, The Golden Calf. 
Btomacniulnessf (stum'ak-ffll-nes), n. Stub- 
bornness ; perverseness ;** wilfulness. 

Pride, stomachfnlness, headiness ~ avail but little. 

Granger, On Eccles. (1621), p. 248. 

Stomacll-grief (stum'ak-gref), n. Anger. 
Stomacke (pi^f is when we wil take the matter as hot as 
a tosie. We neede no examples for this matter, liot men 
have to many. Sir T, WUson, Art of Rhetoric. 

Stomacllic (sto-mak'ik), a. and n. [= F. sto- 
machique = Sp. estomdtico = Pg. cstomachico = 
It. siomachko, < L. stomachiem, < Gr. arofiaxoidg, 
pertaining to the stomach, < ardpaxaCt the stom- 
ach: see stomach.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the stomach, (a) stomachal ; gastric : as, stomachic 
vessels or nerves, (o) Specifically, sharpening the appe- 
tite, and stimulating gastric digestion. See tdommehm, 8. 

He [Boswell] was . . . gluttonously fond of whatever 
would yield him a little solacement, were it only of a 
stomachic character. Carlyle, Boswell's Johnson. 

Stomachic balsam, a mixture of balsam of l*eru with 
oU of nutmeg and other volatile oils, as those of worm- 
wood, cloves, mace, peppermint, orange-peel, and amber, 
made up in dififerent propoitions.— Stomachic calcu- 
lus, a concretion, usually containing hair, found in the 
stomach, particularly of lower animals. See hezoar. — Sto- 
machic fever, gastric fever. See/eeerl. 

n. n. A medicine which sharpens the appe- 
tite, and is supposed to stimulate digestion, as 
the bitter tonics; a stomachal. 

Stomachical (sto-mak'i-kal), a. [< stomachic 
+ -al.] 8ame as stomachic. Wiseman, Sur- 
gery, i. 18. 

Stomaehingt (stum'ak-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
stomach, «?.] Resentment. Shak,, A. and C., 
ii. 2. 9. 

stomachless (stum'ak-les), a, [Early mod. E, 
stomacklesse ; < stomach + -less.] Lacking stom- 
ach; having no appetite. Bp, Hall, Balm of 
Gilead, ii. $ 6. 

stomachousf (stum'ak-us), a. [< L. stonpicho- 
sus, angry, choleric,*’ < stomachus, distaste, dis- 
like: see stomach,] Resentful; sullen; obsti- 
nate. 

Young blood is hot; youth hasty; ingenuity open; 
abuse Impatieut ; choler stomachous. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

stomacll-piece (stum'ak-pes), n. In ship-carp,, 
same as apron, 3. 

stomach-plaster (stum'ak-pl&s^tdr), n. See 
plastsr, 

stomach-pump (stum^iik-pump), n, A small 
pump or syringe used In medical practice for 
the pujTiose of emptying the stomach or of in- 
troducing liquids into it. it resembles the common 
syringe, except that it has two apertures near the end, in- 
stead of one, in which the valves open different ways, so as 
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to constitute a sucking and a fCroing passage. Whin 
object is to empty the stomach, the pump is worked while 
its sucking orifice is in connection with a flexible tnbe 
passed into the stomach ; and the extracted matter es- 
capes by the forcing orifice. When, on the contrary, the 
object is to force a liquid into the stomach, the tube is 
connected with the forcing orifice, by which the action of 
the pump is reversed. It is now not much used, the stom- 
ach neing emptied, when ueoessaiy, by the stomach-tube 
working as a siphon. 

stomach-qnalmed (stum^ak-kwUmd). a. Same 
as stomach-sick, Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 193. 
stomach-sick (stum'ak -sik), a. Nauseated; 
qualmish; hence, having an aversion. 

Reoeiuing some hurt in his stomaok by drinking those 
cold waters, he proued aomach-siok to his expedition also. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 289. 

stomach-staggers (stum'ak-stag^^rz), n, A 
disease in horses, depending on a paralytic af- 
fection of the stomach. The animal so affected 
doses in the stable, resting his bead in the manger ; on 
awaking, or being aroused, he falls to eating, and contin- 
ues to eat voraciously, death from apoplexy or rapletion 
often resulting. 

stomach-sweetbread (stum'ak-swet^bred), n. 
The iiancreas of the calf, as used for food: dis- 
tinguished from tho throat-stoeethread, or thy- 
mus gland of the same animal, 
stomach-timber (stum'ak-tim^b^r), n. Same 
as belly-iimher, [Slang.] 

As Prior tells, a clever poet, . . . 

The main strength of ev’rv member 
Depends upon the stotnach Hmhcr. 

Combe, Dr. Syntax’s Toui's, xxxiii. 

stomach-tooth (stum'ak-toth), n, A lower ca- 
nine milk-tooth of infants: so called because 
there is often gastric disturbance at the time 
of its appearance. 

Stomacn-tube (stum'ak-tub), n, A long flexi- 
ble tube to be introduced into the stomach, 
through the gullet, as for washing out the stom- 
ach. 

stomach-worm (stum 'ak-w6rra ), n. A common 
intestinal roundworm’^ Ascaris lumhricoidcs, 
sometimes found in the human stomach, 
stomachy (stum'ak-i), a, [< stomach + -j/l.] 
Proud; haughty; irascible; easily offended. 
Halliwell. Q^rov. Eng.] 
stomackt, stomakt, stomakef, n. Obsolete 
spellings of stomach. 

Stomapbd (sto'ma-pod), a, and n. Same as sto- 
matopod, 

Btomapoda (sto-map'o-dft), n.jd. [NL., < Gr. 
arltpa, mouth, + nobg (ttoo-) =E./oot.] Same 
as Siomatomda, JAitreillc, 1817. 
Stomapodiiorm (8t6-ma-pod'i-f6rm), a. [< NL. 
Stomapoda + L. forma, form.] Resembling or 
shaped like a stomatopod, especially of the ge- 
nus Squilla, Applied In entomology to certain elon- 
gate, somewhat flattened larvee which have the abdomen 
wider than the thorax, long antennoe, and six legs, the 
anterior pair being large and raptorial. I n aquatic species 
the body is f urnisned with lateral false gills. The larvro of 
Ephemera are examples of this form, 
stomapodous (sto-map'o-dus), a. [< stomapod 
+ -oiw?.] Hame as stomatopod. 
stomata, n. Plural of stoma, 

Stomatal (sto'ma-tal), a, [< NL. stoma(t-) + 
-aJ.] lu hot. and sobl, relating or belonging to 
stomata. 

Stomate (sto'mat), a, and n. [< NIj. *stomatus 
ioT**siomatatu8, < stoma {sUmat-), a stoma: see 
stoma.] I. a. Having a stoma or stomata ; sto- 
matous. 

II. n, A stoma. 

stomatia, n. Plural of stomaiium, 
stomatic (sto-mat'ik), a, and n. [== It. stomati- 
co,<Gr. aropariKdi', of or pertaining to the mouth, 
< ar6pa{r-), mouth: see stoma,] I. a. In zodl. 
and hot,, of or pertaining to a stoma or sto- 
mata; oral. 

II. n. A medicine for diseases of the mouth, 
stomatiferous (stO-ma-tif'e-rus), a, [< NL. sto- 
ma{ir) + L. ferre, bear, ’carry: see -ferous.] 
Bearing or provided with stomata ; stomatoph- 
orous. 

stomatitis (sto-ma-trtis), n, [NL., < Gr. cr6- 
mouth, •^ "-itis,] luflainmatioq of the 
interior of the mouth, including the mucous 
membrane of the lips, gums, tongue, cheeks, 
and palate.— Aphthous stomatltiB, inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the mouth>cavity, consisting in 
tho formation of small superfleial ulcers. Also called aph- 
th», canker sore mouth, fmicular or vesicular stomatitis.-- 
Catarrhal stomatitis, a simple local or general inflam- 
mation of the inucons membrane of the mouth-cavity. 
Also called oral catarrh, erythema qf the mtfUth, and erythem- 
atous, simple, and superficial sfonrnttMs.— Gangrenous 
StomatltiB. Bee noma. — Mercurial stomatitis, an in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the mouth, with 
ulceration, caused by mercurial poisoning.— Paraflitio 
stomatitis, inflammation of the mouth due to or oompli' 
cated with the growth on the mucous membrane of Oidium 
albicans. Mao ouUed thrush, pBeudom4fmibranouittomatitii» 
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-:01aannui ttomatttla, influnmaticni of the maoou 
membnine of the mouth>oavity, uiually unUateral, result- 
ing in the formation of multiple ulcers. Also called /eMcf 
stomaiitiitt pM^gmonout ttomaiitiit, and putrid tore mouth. 
gtomAtillia (stp-ma'shi-uxQ), n . ; pi. BtomaUa 
(-ft). [NL., dim. of aUma : see 8toma.\ A stoma. 
Stomatoda (sto-m^to'dij.), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
aT6pa{r-)y mouth, + eZcfef, form.] Dujardin^s 
name for the ciliate infusorians, regarded by 
him as the only animalcules with distinct sto- 
mata, or oral apertures: distinguished from 
Aatomataf or the supposed mouthloss flagel- 
late infusorians. 

stomatodsBlun (sto'^ma-to-de''um), n . ; pi. stoma- 
todssa (-ft). [NL. : see stotnodseum.’} Hame as 
8tomodm>m. [liare.] 

The itomatodaum : a sac-like involution of the epider- 
mis abutting against the mesenteron, spacious, and well 
marked on account of its dense pigmentation. 

HtaOey and Martin, raementary Biology, p. 171. 

Stomatodfl (sto'ma-tod), a. and n. [< Gr. ord- 
(ia{r-), mouth, + tWoc, form.] I. a. Having a 
stoma or cytostome, as an infusorian ; stoma- 
tophorous ; of or pertaining to the Stomatoda. 

As regards the classification of the Protozoa, a rough 
and useful division is into mouth-bearing or ** ttomatode" 
Protozoa, in which there is a distinct mouth, and mouth- 
less or “astomatous" Protozoa. IL A. Hiehoison. 

II. W. A member of the Stomatoda. 
Stomatodendron (std^ma-to-denMron), n.; pi. 
stomatodendra (-drft). [NL., < Gr. aT6fia(T-), 
mouth, + 6h6pov, a tree.] One of the dendritic 
branches of the Bhisostomidsa, ending in minute 
polypites. Encyc. Diet. 

Btomatodynia (sto^ma-to-din'i-ft), w. [NL., < 
Gr. 0 Td/ifz(r-), mouth,*’+'o<W^, pain.] Pain in 
the mouth. 

stomatogastric (sto^ma-to-gas'tvik), a. [< Gr. 
Gr6fia{T-), mouth, 4* ynorr/p, stomach: see gas- 
tric.'] Of or pertaining to the mouth and stom- 
ach : applied ^ 

to the set or 
system of vis- ^ 

ceral nerves // Vy / Ir/U^ 

which ramify — \ f %/ I 

upon the all- f \/T'C 

ineutary ca- 
nal of many 
invertebrates. 

Hee figure and 
description. 

The Crayfish 
possesses a re- 
markably weli- 
develupod sys- 
tem of visceral 
or Htomatogattrio 
nerves. 

Uuxley, Anat. 

[Invert., p. 286. 

stomatologi- 
cal (sto^ma-to-loj'i-kal), a. [< stomatolog-y + 
-ic-al.] Pertaining to stomatology, 
stomatologist (st6-ma-tol'o-ji.st), n. [< stoma- 
tolog-y 4* -ist.] One versed in stomatology, 
stomatology (sto-ma-tol'o-ji), ri. [< Gr. artU 
//a(r-), mouth,4* < 'Afye/v, speak: see -olo- 

gy.] The sura of scientific knowledge oonceni- 
ing the mouth. 

stomatomorphoUS ( 8 t 6 "ma-t 0 -raAr'fus), a. [< 
Gr. oT6fia(T-)y mouth, 4* form.] lu &of., 

mouth-shaped. 

stomatonecrosis (Sto ^ ma - to - nek -ro ' sis), w. 
[NL.jC Gr. ardfia^r-), month, *+ vfKpDotg, doad- 
ness: see necrosis.] Gangrenous stomatitis. 
See stomatitis and noma. 

Stomatophora (sto-raa-tof'o-rft), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of stomatophorus : see stomatophoroius.] 
Protozoa which are provided with a mouth or 
its equivalent: a higher series of protozoans: 
same as Infusoria, 2: opposed to Lipostomata. 
Stomatophorous (sto-ma-tof'o-rus), a. [< NL. 
stdmattmhorusj < Gr. (rrti/iaCr-), mouth, 4- (f>fpt’tv = 
E. hear^.] Having a mouth or stoma ; of or per- 
taining to the Stomatophora ; not lipostomatous. 
stomatoplastic (sto^ma-to-plas'tik), a. [< sto- 
matoplasty 4- -ic.] Pertaining to stomato- 
plasty. 

stomatoplasty (sto'ma-to-plas-ti), w. [< Gr. 
<Trd/za(r-), mouth, 4- 7rXaoT(}c, verbal adj. of nhia- 
form, mold.] Plastic surgery of the mouth, 
stomatopod (st6'ma-to-pod), a. and n. [< NL. 
stomatopus {-pod-), K Gr. oT6/ia{T-), month, 4- irorg 
(rrod-) ss E. foot.] I, a. Having some of the 
legs close by the mouth, as a mantis-shrimp; 
of or pertaining to the Stomatopoda. Also sto- 
nta^podous, stomapodous. 

IL n. A member of the Stomatopoda, in any 
sense. 

Also stomapod. 



itogaHtric 

Crawfish 


{Astiu uv /luviatths). 


(E, esophagus, around which istheesoph.age.'il 
ring; C caraiac , P, pyloric parts of stomach ; 
a. ccrebrog.iiiglion ; b, commissural nerve of 
left .side, in )nacc ; b'. commissural nerve of 
right side, cut away and turned down (these 
longitudinal commissures Injing completed in 
the esophageal ring by t, postcsophagcal tr.uis- 
verse comiinssures) ; ti,d, ti, azygous nerve, with 
k, a ganglion ; i, lateral liriinch, uniting with xr. 
a posterolateral nerve; e,./", anterolateral and 
inediolateral nerves ; k, hepatic nerve. 
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Stomatopoda (std-ma-top'6-dft), w. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of stomatopus {-pod-)f%oo stomatopod.] 
An order of malacostracous podophthalmio 
crustaceans, to which various limits nave been 
assigned, (at) Ab constituted by Latrellle In 1817, In the 
form Stomapoda, the second order of Cruetoeea, the so- 
called sea-mantes, or aastrurans, divided into two families, 
UnipelUUa and Hipdtata, of which only the former are 
properly stomatoMdous, the other being the so-called 
glass-crabs {Phyuoroma}, or larval forms of other crusta- 
ceans. Hence — (6t) An artificial order of the higher crus- 
taceans, under which are inchided not only the SmiUlidm 
or Stomatopoda proper, but also the Mynidm or opossum- 
shrimps, and related forms, the iMeifeHdee, etc. (c) Re- 
stricted by Huxley to the family SquUUda. See cuts un- 
der mantis-ehrimp and SquUlidee. 

Squilla, (lonodactylus, and Coronis appear to me to dif- 
fer BO widely and in such important structural peculiari- 
ties, not only from the Podophthalinia proper, but from 
all oth^r Crustacea, as to require arrangoinent in a sep- 
arate group, for which the title of Stomatojmla may well 
be retained. Uuxley, Anat. invert., p. 317. 

stomatopodous (sto-ma-top'o-dus), a. [< stoma- 
topod 4- -ous.] Bame as stomatopod. 
Stomatopora (sto-ma-top'o-ra), n. [NL. 
(Brown, 1825), < Gr. aTupn{T-), mouth, + nofmg, 
pore: 8eepfm*2.] Bame as Jafopon/. 
stomatoporoid (sto-ma-top'o-roid), a. [< Sio- 
matopora 4- -oid.] Pertaining to or character- 
istic of a coral of the genus SUmatopora. ilco- 
logical Jour., XLV. iii. 566. 
Stbmatopteropliora (sto-ma- top-te-rof 'o - r|i), 
n. pi. [NL., s Gr. (rr6pa{T-)l moutlij 4- rrTEpov^ 
feather, 4- (jttpetv = E. hear^.] In »T. E. Gray’s 
classification (1821 ),the fourthclassof mollusks, 
divided into two orders, rterobranchia and Ikiv- 
tyliohrauehia ; the Pteropoda or pteropods. 
stomatorrhagia (sto'^ma-to-ra'ji-a), n. [NL., < 
Gr. arduair-), mouth, 4- -pa} in, < pyyvh’at, break, 
burst.] Hemorrhage from the moutli. 
StomatOSCOpe (sto'ma-to-skop), n. [< Gr. aWt- 
pa{T-), mouth, 4- aKonciv, view.] Any instru- 
ment for keeping the mouth open so as to per- 
mit the parts within to be inspected. Dunglt- 
son. 

Stomatothoca (8t6'''ma-tr)-the'ka), w. ; pl..vfow/ff- 
tothvae (-se). [NL., K (jr. oT6pa{T-), mouth, 4- 

&IK 1 ], box, chest.] In entom,, the mouth-ease, or 
that iiart of the integument of a pupa which 
covers the mouth. 

StomatOUS (st6'ma.-tus), a. [< Gr. aT6fia{T-), 
mouth, 4- -ous.] f*rovided with stomata; sto- 
matophorous ; stomate. 

Stomias (sto'mi-as), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
< Gr. oTopa, mouth.] A genus of deep-sea fislies, 
typical of the family Stomiatida, having a 
long compressed body with delicate deciiiuous 
scales, a row of phosphorescent or luminous 
spots along each side, and a rayed dorsal oppo- 
site the anal fin: so called from the large utid 
deep mouth, armed with a formidable array (d 
teeth, S.ferox is found from Greenland to I’apu (-oil. 
Specitiions are taken at various depths from 4.')0 to 1,S(H) 
fathoms. 

Stomiatidse (sto-mi-at'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Sfo- 
mias (H('e stomialoid) 4- -idsp.j A family of 
physostomouH fishes, typified by the g(uius Sto- 
mias. They are deep-sea Atlantic fishes, of & or (5 species 
and .3 genera, divided Into 2 subfaniUics, according to tlie 
presence or absence of an adipose fin. 

Stomiatoid (std'mi-a-toid), a. and w. f ^ Stomias 
(assumed st(‘m Stdmiat-).] I. a. Kescmibling 


a fish of the genus Stomias; of or pertaining to 
the Stomiatid/p. 

II. w. Any fish of the family Stomiatidw. 

StomodSBal (sto-rao-de'«l), a. Banie as stomo- 
deal. 

StomodfiBUm (sto-mo-de'um), n.; pi. sloynodpca 
(-a). [NL., < Gr. ardpa, mouth, 4- udaiog, hy 

tlie way, < ln'iog, way.] An anterior part of the 
alimentary canal or digestive tract, being so 
much of the whole enteric tube as is formed at 
the oral end by an ingi'owth of the ectoderm: 
correlated with proctodaaim, which is derived 
from the ectoderm at ^he aboral end, both be- 
ing distinguished from enteron ]>roper, which 
is of endodermal origin. 

Stomodeal (std-imVde'al), a. [< stomodmum 4- 
-at.] Pertaining to or liaving the character of 
a stomoda'uin. Also spelled stomodteal. 

Stomoxyidae (std-mok-si'i-de), 71. pi. [NL., < 
Stomoxys 4- -idfr.] A family of brachycerous 
dipterous insects, typified by the genus Sto- 
moxys, often merged in the Muscidse. it contains 
such' geneia as StomoxyK, Hmnatobia, and Oloimna, and 
Includes sonic well known biting flies, as the horn-fly, 
stable-fly, and tsetse-liy. Also Stomoxida (Meigen, 1824) 
and Stoimtxidea (Westwood, 1840), and, as a subfamily of 
Mueeida, Stotrwxyinas or St^oxiTUe^ 

Stomoxys (sto-mok'sis), n, [NL. (Geoffroy, 
1764), < Gr. ardpa, mouth, 4- b^ig, sharp.] A not- 
able genus of biting flies, typical of the family 
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stomoxyidae, or merged with the Muscidae. They 
are gray, of medium size, and resemble the common 
house-fly in appearance. The mouth-parts are developed 
into a horny proboscis. S. oaioitrane, common to Europe 
and North America, is a familiar example. See MaoU- 

S&mp^ (stomp), w. A dialectal form of stamp ; 
speciflcally, in coal-minmg, one of the plugs of 
wood driven into the roof of the level, to which 
are fastened the ^Gines’^ serving to direct the 
miner in his proper course ; they may also be 
used as bench-marks, drcsley. [Midland coal- 
field, Eng.] 

Stomp^ft w. and V. An obsolete form of stump. 

Stompers (stom'p^rz), 71. pi. A dialectal form 
of stampers. See stamper, 2. 

stonaget (sto'naj), w. [< stone + -age.] A 
collection or heap of stones. Halhurll. 

Would not everybody say to him, We know the rtonage 
atGllgal? Ledie. (Nares.) 

Stond (stond), V. and n. An obsolete or dialec- 
tal form of stand, 

stondenf. An obsolete past participle of stand. 

stone (ston), 71. and a. [Also E. dial. 8tea7i, 
Steen, Be. sta7ie, stain; < ME. stoon, ston, stan, 
< AS. stdn = OS. sten =r OFries. stefi = D. steen 
= MLG. sten, LG. steen = OHG. MUG. G. stein 
= Icel. steinn = Sw. Dan. sten = Goth, stains, 
a stone ; prob. akin to OBul^. stiena = Kuss. 
stiena, a wall, and to Gr. erna, ariov, a stone, 
lleiico steetA, steen^.] I, n. 1. A piece of 
rock of small or moderate size. iTie name rock is 
givoji to the aggregation of mineral matter of which the 
earth’s crust is made up. A small piece or fragment of 
this rock is generally called a done, and to this a quali- 
fying term is frequently added : as, cobble-jn^one or gravel- 
etom. ScerocAfl. 

Lo, heere be rtoonm hard y-wrougte. 

Make hereof breed. 

Uymnft to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S,), p. 43. 

Are there no donee in heaven 
But what serve for the thunder? 

Shak.. Othello, v. 2. 2.34. 

He is not a man, but a block, a very done. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 460. 

2. The hard material of which rock consists: 
in contradistinction to metal, wood, etc. 

A1 liem to-dryven ase don doth the glas. 

Flemish I'ivsurreetion (Child’s Ballads, VI. 270), 
lie made a harp of her breast-hone, . . . 

Whose sounds would molt a heart of sUme. 

‘ The Cruel Sister ((^hild’s Ballads, II. 236), 
That we might see our own work out, and watch 
The sandy footprint harden into done. 

Tennyson, Princess, iii. 

3. A piece of rock of a determined size, shape, 
or quality, or used for a defined purpose: as, 
ji grind.vfowe; a hearth, vfowc; an altar-8fowc. 
specifically — (at) A gun -flint. 

About senuen of the clocko marched forward the light 
pccccs of ordinance, with siom and powder. 

IIoUnsheA, t^hrou., III. 947. 
(6) A gravestone ; a monument or memorial tablet. 

You shall shine more bright in these contents 

Thau unswept stone beBfneai*’u with sluttish time. 

Shak., Sonnets, Iv. 

(c) A millstone, (d) In printing, an imposing-stone, (c) 
In glas8 7namif., a flattening-stoue. 

4. A precious stone; a gem. Bee precious. 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 
Inestimable stones, unvalued Jewels. 

ShaL, Rich. TIL, i. 4. 27. 

6. A small, hard, rounded object resembling 
a stone or pebble ; as, a ]m\\-stone ; a gall-.v(owr,* 
an OQT-stone. Bpeciflenlly — (a) A calculous concre- 
tion in the kidney or urinary idadder or gall bladder, etc. ; 
lienee, the disease arising from a calculus. (6) A testicle : 
genorully in the plural. (Vulgui. | (r) The nut of a drupe 
or stone-fruit, or the hard covering incIoKing the kernel, 
and itself inclosed by the pulpy pericarp, us in the peach, 
cherry, or plum. See dru/s‘ and endocarp (with cuts), 
(dt) A hard, compact mass; a lump or nugget. 

Marvellous great stones of yron. 

Berners, tr. of Kroissart’s (^hron., I. 498. 

6 t. The glas.s of a mirror; a mirror of crystal. 

Lend me a looking-glass ; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 

Why, then she lives. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 262. 

7. A coinmoii measure of weight in use through- 
out the nortliwest and central countries of Eu- 
rope, but varying ranch in different countries. 
The English imperial standard stone is 14 pounds avoir- 
dupois, and is commonly used in England in giving the 
weight of a man, but other values are in common use, vary- 
ing with the article weighed : thus, the stone of butchers’ 
meat or fish is 8 pounds, of cheese 16 pounds, of glass 5 
pounds, of alum uq pounds, of hemp usually 32 pounds, 
though a statute of George II. made it 16 pounds, and one 
of Henry VIII. 20 pounds ; of lead 12 pounds, though the 
statute de ponderihus makes it 16 pounds of 2,6 “shillings ” 
each, e(iual to 14J pounds avoirdupois. There were in the 
early part of the iilneteonth centui^ many local stones in 
use in England, but iti the United States this unit is un- 
known. The stone of 14 pounds is }iot recognized in the 
statute de ponderibus, and first appears as a weight for 
wool. The old arithoietics call 14 pounds half a quarter, 
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and either do not mention the atone, or define it as 8 pounds. 
The only legal stone in Great Britain now is that of 14 
pounds. 

Ahd sonde ye mo word how mech more yn value yn a 
sfoon shall I sylo my wolle. Potion Letters, 1. 155. 

Ho was not n ghost, my visitor, but solid flesh and bone ; 
He wore a Palo Alto hat, his weight was twenty stone. 

0. W. Holmes, Nux Postcconatioa. 
Alen^On Btone, pure rock'Orystal cut in rose or bril- 
liant form.— Atna.g onift.n or AinaiOll Btone. Bee Ama- 
zonianii.— Arkansas stone, a flne-grain whetstone found 
in Arkansas, and used to sharpen surgical and dental in- 
struments.— -Armenian Stone. Bee A nncman.— Arti- 
ficial Stone, a material prepared for decorative and build- 
ing purposes by consolidating sand with the aid of some 
chemiciu. The best-known and most extensively used 
artiflcial stone is Ransoine’s, which is made by mixing sand 
with silicate of soda in a pug-mill, so as to form a plastic 
substance, which is then rolled or pressed into any de- 
sired form. The articles as thus prepared ore then im- 
mersed in a solution of calcium clilorid, when double de- 
composition takes place, a calcium silicate being formed 
which flrmly cements the particles of sand together, while 
the sodium chlorid, the other product of the decompo- 
sition, is afterward removed by washing. This material 
has been somewhat extensively used in England and else- 
where. Other processes akin to this, but in which differ- 
ent chemicals were used, have also been patented in the 
United States, but the materials thus produced have not 
met with any extensive sale. Beton or concrete has also 
been employed as a building material, to take the place of 
stone or brick, especially the “b^ton-Colgnet," which is ex- 
tensively used in and near Paris and elsewhere. Beton and 
concrete, which are mixtures of sand, gravel, stone chip- 
pings, fragments of brick, etc., with common or hydraulic 
mortar or cement, are also frequently, but not correctly, 
designated artificial stone.— stone, a stone used for 
polishing marble and surfacing metals. The harder va- 
rieties are used as whetstones. Also called water of Ayr, 
Scotch stone, and smoke-stone.— "BAth Stone, a rock used 
extensively for building purposes in England, and espe- 
cially near Bath (whence its namel. It is a limestone, hav- 
ing an ocilitic structure, and belonging to the Inferior 
oolite, which lies directly upon the Lias, the lowest division 
of the Jurassic of Oontinental and American geologists. 
Also called Jiath oolite. — Beer Stone, a hard sandy chalk 
stratum of small thickness, occurring westward of Sea- 
ton in Devonshire, England. It forms a part of the Lower 
Chalk, and contains Inoceramus mytiloides. This series of 
beds, not having a thickness of more than 10 feet, is only of 
local importance, but it has been quarried as a building- 
stone for many hundred years, and parts of Exeter Cathe- 
dral are built of it.— Bologna Stone, or Bolognlan stone, 
a variety of barite, or barium sulphate, found in round- 
ish masses, con^sed of radiating flbers, first discovered 
near Bologna. It is phosphorescent in the dark after being 
heated to ignition, powdered, and exposed to the sun's light 
for some time.— Bristol Stone, rock-crystal, or Bristol 
diamond, small round crystals of quarts, found in the Clif- 
ton limestone, near the city of Bristol in England.— Caen 
stone, the French equivalent of the English Bath oOlite.- 
It is a cream-colored building-stone, of excellent quality, 

? ;ot near Caen in h orinandy. Although soft in the quarry, 
t is of flue texture and hardens by exposure, so as to be- 
come extremely durable. W inchester and Canterbury ca- 
thedrals, Heniy VII. 'a chapel at Westminster, and many 
churches are built of it It is still frequently used in 
England.— Cambay stones. Bee carnefian.— Centurlal 
Stonea See eetUurMU.— Ceylon stone, a dark-green, 
brown, or black spinel from Ceylon, also called eeylonite: 
the name is also given to other minerals or gems from 
Ceylon. — Ofiannel-stone. Bee cluinneli . — Gbamwood 
Forest stone, an oilstone found only in Charnwood For- 
est in Leicestershire, England. It is one of the beat sub- 
stitutes for the Turkey oilstone, and is much used to give 
a fine edge to knives and other tools.- Gn rnlah stone. 
Same as china-stone, 2. 

Cornish stone is used for almost all English wares, both 
in the body and the glaze. Spons* Encyc. Manvf., p. 1560. 
Crab's stones. Bamo as crab’s eyes (which see, under 
erablX Bee also Crape Stone, a trade-name 

for onyx of which the surface is out in imitation of crape and 
colored a lusterless black. A similar article is made from 
artificial siliclous compounds cast in molds.— Cut stone, 
hewn stone, or work In hewn stone ; ashler.— Deaf as a 
stone. Sec Dimension stone, ashler.— Drafted 

stone, ashler stone having a chisel-draft around the face, 
the psut Inside the draft being left rough.— Heraclean 
Stone. Bee Ileradean. —Hewn Stone, blocks of stone with 
faces dressed to shape by the hammer.— Holy stone, a 
stone used in magical rites, whether as a magic mirror or 
show-stone, or as a sort of amulet.— Infernal, lediror, 
lltbOgrapbiC.£ydian stone. Bee the adjectives.- Mal> 
tese stone, a limestone of a delicate brown cream-color, 
very compact, and almost as soft as chalk. Tlie natives of 
the islandof Malta turn and carve it Into various ornamental 
objects. —Memorial, meteoric, Moabite stone. Bee the 
adjectives.— Moohadftone [formerly also JIf ocosforte; also 
Mocha-pebbie ; so called from MocIm In Arabia, where the 
stone is plentiful ),.a variety of dendritic agate, containing 
dark outlines of arborization, like vegetable filaments, due 
to the presence of metallic oidds, as of manganese and iron ; 
moss-agate.— PblloBOpher'S Stone. See elixir, 1. — Port- 
land stone, in England, a rock belonging to the Portlan- 
dian series : so named from the Isle of Portland, where it 
is typically developed. The Portlandian is a part of the 
Jurassic series, and lies between the Purbeckian, the high- 
est member of that series, and the Kimmeridgian. 'The 
Portland group, or Portlandian, consists of two divisioTis, 
the Portland stone and the Portland sand ; the former 
has several subdivisions, to which local names are at- 
tached, such as curf, base-bee, and whit-hee. The Port- 
land stone, which is a neatly pure carbonate of lime, is an 
important building-stone in England, and was extensively 
used by Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, In Impor- 
tant public buildings, especially in St Paul's Cathedral.— 
Precious stone, seepreefous.— Protean stone. See 
Protean.— Quarry-liaced stone, out stune of which the 
face is left rough as it comes from the quarry, as distin- 
guished from tooUd, hammer-faced, pUeh-faoM stone, etc. 
—Rocking Stone. See rocksi.— Rosetta stone, a stele or 
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tablet of Uaok basalt, found In 1790 near Rosetta, a town 
of Egypt on the delta of the Nile, by M. Bouesard, a French 
oifioer of engineers. This stone bears a trilingual inscrip- 
tion, a decree of Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes) in Greek and 
Egyptian hieroglyphic and demoUo. The inscription was 
deciphered chiefly by ChampoUion, and afforded the key 
to the interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics. The 
monument is now in the British Museum.- Rough- 
pointed stone. See Rubbed Stone, stone- 

work of which the surface is cut straight with the stone- 
saw, and afterward smoothed by rubbing with grit or sand- 
stone.— Ssmlan Stone. See liAmuan.— Saracen’s or 
Sarsen's stone. See ^Sbrocen.— scotch stone, same 
as Ayr stone.— Shipman's stonet. See sAii>man.— So- 
norous stone, ^e sonorous.— Standing stone. See 
standing)'.— stick and Stone. See Stone can- 

cer. Same as scirrhous eancer (which see, under seir- 
rAous).— Stone of the second class. See eUxir, 1.— 
Stones of sulphur. See sulphur.— To leave no stone 
untnmed, to do eve^hing that can be done ; use all 
practicable means to enCct an object ; spare no exertions. 

New crimes invented, Uft untum’d no stone 

To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. 

Dryden, iEneid, ii. 1S.1. 

To mark with a white stone, to mark as particularly 
fortunate, favored, or esteemed. The phrase arose from 
the custom among the Romans of marking their lucky days 
on the calendar with a white stone (as a piece of chalkX 
while unlucky days were marked with charcoal. Brewer. 
-Sffl. 1 and 2. See rocAri. 

jU. a. 1. Made of stone: as, isl stone house; 
a stone wall. 

The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to you than I. 

Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

2. Made of stonowaro: as, a stone jar; a stom 
mug. 

Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul ! ) 

Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved. 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Cowper, John Gilpin. 
Stone age. Soc arehssological ages, under age.— Btone 
ax, an ax-head or hatchet-head made of hard stone. Such 
axes are found, belonging to prehistoric epochs, and have 
also been in use down to the present time among savage 
tribes in different parts of the world. Compare stone-ax. — 
Stone brick, see 6rudr2_gtone jug. See juyi, 2.— 
Stone ocher. See ocher. 

stone (ston), r. t. ; pret. and pp. stoned, ppr. ston- 
ing. [< ME. stonen, stanen (in earlier use stenen^ 
whence mod. K. dial, steenl), < AS. stmnan = 
OHG. stcinon, MUG. steinen = Sw. sUma = Dan. 
stene =: Goth, stainian (ef. D. steenigen = G. 
stemigen), pelt with stones, stone; from the 
noun.] 1. To throw stones at; pelt with 
stones. 

With stones men sbulde hir stirke and stone hir to deth. 

infers Ploumaii (B), xii. 77. 

Francis himself was stoned to death. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 

2. To make like stone; harden. [Rare.] 

O perjur'd woman ! thou dost stone my heart. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 63. 

3. To free from stones, as fruit. 

She picked from Polly’s very hand the raisins which the 
good woman was stoning for the most awfully sacred elec- 
tion cake. U. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 270. 

4. To provide or fit with stones, as by lining, 
walling, or facing: as, to stone a well or a road. 
— 6. In leather-inanuf,, to work (the leather) 
with a stock-stone to reduce it to uniform thick- 
ness, stretch it, and make it smooth-grained. 

Stone-az (ston'aks), n. [< ME. ^sUmax, < AS. 
stdnsBX, < Stan, stone, + sex, ax.] An ax or a 
hammer with two somewhat obtuse edges, used 
in hewinff stone. 

stone-baiul (ston'baz^^il ), n. Same as basil-weed. 

stone-bass (ston'bAs), n. A fish of the family 
Scrratiidse, Pohjprion cemium, or another of the 
same genus. It is distinguished by the development of 
a strong longitudinal bony ridge on the operculum, and the 
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serration of the spines of the anal and ventral fins. It In- 
hahita moderately deep water in the Mediterranean and 
neighboring Atlantic. (Also called wreck-fish and cernUr.) 
3'he corresponding stone-bass of Pacific waters is a very 
similar though distinct species, P. oxygenius (originally 
oxygeneios). Bee PolyprUm, 

stone-bird (ston'b^rd), w. 1. The vinous gros- 
beak, or moro. — 2. The stone-snipe, or greater 
yellowlegs. See cut under yellowtega, 

stone-biter (ston'ln^t^r), ». The common wolf- 
fish. See cut under ^narrAlciias. 
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Stoae*blind (stdn' blind a. [n leel* 

blindr ss Sw. Dan. sten-bUnd: as atone 4* blind.} 
Blind as a stone ; wholly blind, either literally 
or figuratively. 

I thought I saw everything, and was stone-blind all the 
while. George Eliot, Mr. Gllfll, xviU. 

stone-blue (stdn'blu), n. A compound of indigo 
and starch or whiting. 

stone-boat (stfin'bot), n. A drag or sled with- 
out runners, used for moving stones; also, a 
wagon-platform hung below the axles, used for 
the same pui*pose. [U. S.] 

stonebock (ston'bok), n. Same as steenhok. 

stone-boilers (ston'boi^l^rz), n. pL A tribe or 
race of men who practise stone-boiling. 

Tho Australians, at least in modem times, must be 
counted as stone-boUere. 

E. B. Tylor, Early Hist. Mankind, lx. 

stone-boiling (ston'boi^ling), n. The act or 
process of making water boil by putting hot 
stones in it. 

The art of boiling, as commonly known to us, may have 
been developed through this iutemiediate process^ which 
I propose to call stone-boiling. 

E. B. Tylor, Early Hist Mankind, ix. 

stone-borer (stdn'bor'^r), n. A mollusk that 
bores stones ; a lithodomous, lithophagous, or 
saxicavous bivalve. See cuts under accessory, 
date-skell, (Hycymeris, smd piddoeJe. 

stone-bow fston'bo), u. [< ME. stonbowe; < 
stone + how*^.} A weapon somewhat resembling 
a crossbow, for shooting stones; a catapult; 
also, a sort of toy. 

0, for a stone-how, to hit him in the eye ! 

Shak., T. N., li. 5. 51. 

Item, six stone boioes that shoot lead pellets; 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, !. 863. 
Children will shortly take him for a wall. 

And set their stone bows in his forehead. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, v. 1. 

stone-bramble (ston'bram^bl), n. Same as 
roebuck-berry. 

stone-brash (stou'brash), n. In agri., a sub- 
soil composed of shattered rock or stone. 

Stonebreak (ston'brak), n. The meadow-saxi- 
frage, Saxifrapa granulata : so called from the 
virtue, according to the doctrine of signatures, 
of its pebble-like bulbs against calculus. The 
name is also a general equivalent of saxifrage. 

stone-breaker (8t6n'bra"k6r), n. One who or 
that which breaks stones ; specifically, a ma- 
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n, stationary Jaw ; a', o.sclllatitig; )aw : S, hopper ; c, fly-wheel : d, 
short pitman cunnectina crank-wrist with tommies: f, e, toggles; /. 
frame, strengthened at ff, where tlie thrust of the toggle is received . 
A, base of machine : (, rubber spring which withdraws the lower end 
of the jaw a', 

chine for pounding or crushing stone ; an ore- 
mill ; a stone-crusher. 

stone-bruise (ston'brSz), n. A bruise caused 
by a stone ; especially, a painful and persistent 
bruise on the sole of the foot, commonly in the 
middle of the ball of tho foot, due to walking 
barefooted; also, a bruise produced on the hand, 
as by ball-playing. [Local, U. 8.] 
stonebuck (ston'buk), n. [< ME. ^stonbukke, < 
A8. stdnlmcca, the ibex, < stdn, stone, rock, + 
bucca, buck. In mod. use, tr. D. steenbok, G. 
steinhook : see steenbok.} The steenbok. 
stone-butter (8tdn'but^6r), n. A sort of alum, 
stone-canal (ston'ka-naF), n. ' In echinoderms, 
the duct leading from the madreporic plate to 
the circular canal : so called because it ordi- 
narily has calcareous substances in its walls. 
Also sand-canal. Qegenbaur, Comp. Anat. 
(trans.), p. 220. 

stone-cast (ston'kAst), n. The distance which 
a stone may be thrown by the hand ; a stone^s 
cast; a stone’s throw. 

About a stone-east from the wall 
A tluioe with blacken'd waten slept ^ 

Tennpson, Manana. 
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gt0]l0C&t (stdn'kat)^ n. A catfish of the genus 
^Oturusj as N. flavus, common in many parts 
of the United States. Jf, jlavus is one of the largrest, 
BometlmeB exceeding a foot in length. N. inaignis is an- 



other, nearly as large, found in the Middle and Southern 
States. There are several more, a few inches long, all of 
fresh waters of the same oountry. 

Stone^entiped (stou'sen^ti-ped), w. A centi- 
pcd of the lainily Lithohiidse* 

stonechacker (ston'chak^^r), n. Same as stone- 
chat 

stonechat (ston'chat), n. One of several dif- 
ferent Old World chats, belonging to the genera 
Sasicola and (especially) Pratincola; a kind of 
busbchat: applied to three different English 
birds, and extended, as a book-name, to sev- 
eral others of the above genera, (a) Improperly, 
the wheatear, Saaaieola cenaivUutt and some other species 
of the restricted genus Saxicola, Bee cut under wheatear. 
(In tills sense chietly Scotch and American, the wheatear 
being the only bird of the kind which straggles to Amer- 
ica.] (6) Improperly the whin-bushchat or whiuchat, 
Pratincola rubetra. [Eng. ] (c) The black-headed bushchat, 
l*ratimola rubicola, a common bird of Great Britain and 
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other parts of Europe. The true stonechat is about 5 inches 
long, tlie wing 2^, the tail scarcely 2. The male In full plU' 
ninge has the head and most of the back black, the feathers 
of the back mostly edged with sandy brown ; the upper tuil- 
coverts white, varied with black and brown ; the wings and 
tail blackish -brown, the former with a large white area on 
the coverts and Inner secondaries ; the sides of the neck and 
breast white ; the rest of the Under parts rufous-brown ; the 
hill and feet black ; and the eyes brown. It nests on the 
ground, and lays four to six bluish-green eggs clouded and 
spotted with reddish-brown. Also called ohicketone, atone- 
chacker, gtorwchaUer, atoneelink, tstoneamichf etoneamiteh, or 
atoneamickle, and atonea^mth. 

The Stonechat closely resembles the Wliinchat, ... a 
circumstance which has caused much confusion; ... for 
in almost all parts of England the Whinchat, by fmr the 
commonest species, popularly does duty for the Stonechat, 
and in many parts of Scotland the Wheatear is universally 
known by that name. <tScehohin, Hist. Brit. Birds, I. 817. 

stonechatter (stunVliat/c'^r), n. Same as stone- 
chat ^ . 

stone-climber (st6n'kli'''m^r), w. The dobson 
or hellgrammite. Bee cut under sprawler, 
[Local, U. 8.] 

Stoneclink (stou'klingk), w. Bamo as stone- 
chat 

stone-clover (stdn'klo^ver), n. The rabbit- 
foot or hare^s-foot tdover, Trifolium arvcnscy a 
low slender branching species with very silky 
heads, theneo also called puss-clover,^ It is an 
Old World plant naturalized in America. 

stone-coal (ston'kol), n, [= G. steinkohle; as 
stone + coal,'] Mineral coal, or coal dug from 
the earth, as distinguished from charcoal; gen- 
erally applied in England to any particularly 
hard variety of coal, and especially to that 
called in the United States anthracite. Bee coal. 
stone-cold (ston'kold'), Ct, Cold as a stone. 
Fletcher and Shirley ^ Night-Walker, iv. 4. 

stone-color (ston'kuUor), w. The color of stone ; 
a gi’ayish color. 

Stone-colored (ston'kuUord), a. Of the usual 
color of a large mass of stone, a cold bluish gray. 

stone-corftl (ston'kor^al), n. Massive coral, as 
distinguished from branching coral, or tree- 
coral; hard, sclerodermatous or lithocoralline 
coral, as distinguished from sclerobasio coral. 

S Moat corals are of this character, and are hexacoralline 
ot, however, the red coral of commerce, which is related 
the sea-fans and other octocoral lines). 

Stonecrab (ston'krab), n, 1. Any crab of the 
family Momolidte, — 2. A European crab, Li- 
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thodes maia,—-Z, A large, stout, edible crab of 
the Atlantic coast of the U^nited States, Menippe 



Stonccrab {Mentppe mercenarta). 

mercenaria. — 4. The dobson or hellgrammite. 
Bee cut under sprawler, [Local, U. H.J 
stone-crawfish (ston'krA'''fish), n, A crawfish 
of Europe, specified as Antaeus torreritiim, in 
distinction from the common crawfish of that 
country, A. jluviatilis, 

Stone-cray (stOn'kra), n . A distemper in hawks. 
Imp. Diet 

stone-cricket (ston'krik^ot), n. One of the 
wingless forms of the orthopterous family Lo- 
cusiidspf living under or among stones and in 
dark places, and popularly confounded with 
true crickets (which belong to the orthopterous 
family GrylUdm or Achetidre ) . There are many spe- 
cies, of various parts of Iho world, some simply called 
cricketa, ami others cave-erickets. The commonest Ameri- 
can stoiie-crickrts belong to the genus Ceuthophilua, as C. 
•maculatua, etc. See cave-cricket, and cut under Uaderueeva. 

stonccrop (stOn'krop), n, [< ME. stoncrop , < AS. 
stdncrop, stonecrop,< stanj stone,-!- crop, tlie top 
or head of a plant, a sprout, a bunch or cluster 
of flowers : see stone and crop,] The wall-pepper, 
Sedum acre: so called as frequently growing 
upon walls and rocks. It is native ihroiigliout Ku- 
rope and Asiatic Russia, and somewhat employed in orna- 
mental gardening; in America called inosa^mofurg atone- 
croj), etc., from Its creeping and matting stems beset with 
small sessile leaves. The flowers are bright-yellow in 
small terminal cymes. The name is also extended to other 
species of similar habit, especially S. ternatum, and not 
seldom to the whole genus.— Dltch-Btonecrop, a plant 
of the genus Penthorum, chiefly the American P. acdoidea, 
a weed-like plant with yellowish-green flowers, common 
in ditches and wot places.— Great Btonecrop, an old 
designation of the kidneywort, Cotyledon UnihuicuH, also 
of Sedum altnim.—Jtt.OBSy Btouecrop. I^re def. 
stone-crush (ston'krush ) , w . A sore on Ik o foot 
caused by a bruise from a stone. [Local.] 
stone-crusher (ston'krush^^r), n, A mill or 
machine for crushing or grinding stone or ores 
for use oil roads, etc.; an ore-crusher; an ore- 
mill ; a stone-breaker (which see), 
stone-curlew (8tdn'k6r"Iu), n. 1. The stone- 
plover or thick-knee, (Edicncnius crepi tans. Btn* 
cut under (P^dicnemus. — 2. The whimbrol, A//- 
memus phmopus. — 3. In the southern United 
Btates, the willet, Symphemia semipaltnafa : a 
misnomer. Auduhon. 

stone-cutter (st6n'kut'''er), w. 1. One vvliose 
occupation it is to hew or cut stones for build- 
ing, ornamental, or other puri>oses. — 2. A mn- 
chine for shaping or facing stones, 
stoue-cutting (ston'kiU/'ing), n. Tlie business 
of cutting or hewing stones for walls, monu- 
ments, ete. 

stoned (stond), a, [< stone + -ed-.] Having or 
containing stones, in any sense. 

Of atoned frultR I li*avc met wKIi throe good sorts : viz., 

Cherries, plums, fiTid persiiniiions. 

Beverley, Hist. Virginia, iv. K 12. 

The way 

Sharpe aton'd and thorny, where ho pass’d of late, 

W. Broivtie, Britannia’s Bostorala, fl. 3 

stone-dead (stOn'ded), a. [< ME. Stan deed, 
standed (= Bw. Dan. stendod)] < stone -f dead,] 
Dead as a stone ; lifeless. 

I'he flciiiit was by Gaffray don bore, 

So discorafltc. atandede, and all cold. 

Jtmn. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3121. 

He cannot be so stupid, or atono-dead. 

B. Jonaon, Volpone, 1. 1. 

stone-deaf (stdn'def'), a. Deaf* as a stone; 
totally deaf. 

stone-devil (ston'dovH), w. The dobson or hell- 
grarainiie. Bee cut under sprawfor. [Virginia.] 
stone-dresser (st6n'dres^6r), n, 1. One who 
tools, smooths, and shapes stone for building 
purposes. Sitntnond8,—“2, One of a variety of 
power-machines for dressing, polishing, and 
finishing marbles, slates, and other building- 
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Stone*4ll]nb (ston^dumO? a. Perfectly dumb. 
The Century, XXXV. 622. [Bare.] 
stone-eater (stdn'e^to), n, Bame as stone-borer, 
stone-engraving (stou'en-gra'^ving), n. The 
art of engraving on stone. See lithography, 
etching, gem-engravi ng. 

stone-falcon (ston'fa''''kn), n, Beo falcon, and 
cut under merhn. 

Stone-fem (ston'fem), n. A European fern, 
Asplmium Ceterach : so called from its habit of 
growing on rocks and stone walls, 
stone-fish (stou'fish), w. The shanny. Parnell. 
[Local, Scotch.] 

Stone-fiy (ston'fli), w. A pscudoneuropterous 
insect of the family Perlidw. : so called because 
the larval forms abound under the stones of 
streams.* (See cut under Per/a.) P.bicaudata, 
whose larva is much used by anglers, is an 
example. 

Stone-fimit (ston'frfit), w. [= I), steenvrucht = 
O. steinfrucht ss Sw. stenfruktssDsLii, stetfrugt; 
as stone -h fruit] In hot, a dnipe ; a fruit whose 
seeds are covered with a hard shell enveloped 
ill a pulp, as the peach, cherry, and plum. Bee 
drupe. 

Bring with you the kernels of peares and apples, and 
the stones of such atone/ruita as vou shaU And there. 

UaMuyt'a Vayagea, I. 480. 

Stonegale (stdn'gal), n. Same as stanicl. 
stone-gall^ (ston'gAl), n, [< stone + gall^,] A 
roundish mass of clay often occurring in varie- 
gated sandstone. 

Stone-gair^ (sl6h'gA.l), n. Same as staniel, 
stone-gatherer (ston'gaTH^6r-6r), n, A horse- 
machine for picking up loose stones from the 
ground, it consists of a receiving-box with a toothed 
w heel and a traveling apron, or a fork with curved teeth, 
and a lever for emptying it into the box when loaded. 

stone-gray (ston'gra), w. A dark somewhat 
brownish-gray color. 

stone-grig (stOn'grig), n. The pride or mud- 
lamprey, Animoccetes branchialis, 
stone-hammer (ston'ham^i^r), n, A hammer 
for breaking or rough-dressing stones, 
stone-hard (ston 'hhrd ), a. 1 . Hard as a stone ; 
unfeeling. Shale,, Kich. III., iv. 4. 227. — 2t. 
Firm; fast. 

Stekon the sates aton-harde wyth stalworth barrez. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii 884. 

stone-harmonicon ( ston * h u r - mon ^ i - kon ) , n. 

Same as lupideon and rock-harmonicon, 
stone-hatch (ston'hach), n. The ring-plover, 
JEgiahtes hiaticula: so called from nesting on 
shingle. Bee cut under jiCgialites, Yarrell, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

stone-hawk (stfin'hAk), ti. Same as stone-fal- 
con. 

stone-head (ston'hod), n. The bed-rock; the 
solid rock underlying the superficial detritus. 
[Eng.] 

stone-hearted (stOn'hilr'^'ted), a. Same as stony- 
hearted, 

Woepe, ye stone-hearted men 1 Oh, read and pittie ! 

W. Browne, Britannia’s I'astorals, ii. 1. 

stone-horet (ston'hdr), n. The common stone- 
crop, Sedum acre ; also, S, reflexum. Britten and 
Holland, 

stone-horse (ston'hfirs), w. A stallion. [Oh- 
Boleto or provincial.] 

My grandfathers great stone-hora, flinging up his head, 
and jerking out his left legge. 

Maraton, Antonio and Mellida, II., L 3. 

stone-leek (ston'lek), n. Bamo as eihol, 2. 
Stone-Uchen (stdn'lU'kon), //. A lichen grow- 
ing upon stones or ro<*ks, as species of Par- 
rneUa, UmbiUearia, etc. See licJicv. 
stone-lily (stdn'liP^i), n. A fossil crinoid; a 
crinite or encrinite, of a form suggesting a 
lily on its steni. Also eall(‘d lihj-encrinitc. A, 
(rcikie, Geol. Bkotclies, i. * 

Stone-liverwortt (sidn'liv"<*r-w^‘rt), • The 
plant Afarclianiia polymorpha, 
stone-lobster (ston'Job'^'ster), w. See lobster, , 
[Local, IJ. B.] 

stone-lugger Cstdn'lug^6r), 1. A catosto- 

moid fish of the United States, Catostomus or 
Hypentelium nigricans; the hog-siieker or hog- 
raolly. Also called stone-roller and stone-toter. 
— 2. A cyprinoid fish of the United States, 
Campostoma anomalum, or some other member 
of that genus. It Is 6 or 8 Inches long ; in the males 
in spring some of the parts become fleiy-rcd, and the 
licad and often the whole body is studded with large 
rounded tubercles. It is herbivorous, and abounds In 
deep still places in streams from New York to Mexico. 
Also eione-riMer. See cut under Campostoona. 

Stoneman (ston'man), n. [< stone 4- dial, man, 
a heap of stones, < W. maen, a stone. Cf. dol- 
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menJ\ A pile of rocks roughly laid together^ usu- 
ally on a prominent mountain-peak or -ridge, 
and intended to serve either as a landmark or 
as a record of a visit ) a cairn, 
stone-marten (Ston'mar^ten), w. Same as 
heech-marien, 

stone-mason (ston'ma^sn), n. One who dresses 
stones for building, or builds with them; a 
builder in stone. 

stone-merchant (ston'm^r^chant), n, a dealer 
in stones, especially building- or paving-stones, 
stone-mill (ston'mil), w. 1, A machine for 
breaking or crushing stone ; a stone-breaker; 
an ore-crusher. Bee cut under stone-breaker* 
— 2, A stone-dresser. Bee stone-dresser, 2. 
stone-mint (stdn'mint), n* The American dit- 
tany. Bee Cunila, 

stone-mortar (ston'ra6r^tHr), w. A form of 
mortar used for throwing projectiles of irregu- 
lar and varying form, such as stones. 

Stonen (sto'nen), a. [< MK. stonen, also ste- 
nen, < AS. stwnen, of stone, < stdn, stone : see 
stone and Consisting or made of stone. 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Ho fomuthe ororide a tnorven signe of worship. 

Wydift Geu. xxxv. 14. 

stone-oak (ston'ok), n. An oak, Quercus Ja- 
vensist found in Java and other islands: so 
named from its thick osseous nut, which is pe- 
culiar among acorns in being ridged, with the 
oupule fitting into the furrows, 
stone-oil (ston'oil), w. Rock-oil or petroleum, 
stone-owl (stOn'oul), n* The Acadian or saw- 
whet owl, Nyetala aexidica, which sometimes 
hides in quarries or piles of rock. See cut un- 
der Nyetala. [Pennsylvania.] 
stone-parsley (ston'pars'ai), w. The plant 
Sison Amomum; also, Seseli Lihanotis nndL other 
species of the genus Seseli. Bee Seseli. 
Stonepecker (st6u'pok^6r), n. l. The turn- 
stone, StrejDsilas interpres. See cut under titm- 
stone. [Local, Great Britain.] — 2. The purple 
sandpiper, Tringa maritima, a bird of similar 
resorts and habits. [Shetland Islands.*] 
Stone-^ine (ston'pln), n. See pinc^, also oil- 
tree, 5, and pignon, 1. 

stone-pit (ston'pit), n. A pit or quarry where 
stones are dug. 

stone-pitch (stdn'pich), n. Hard inspissated 
pitch. 

Stone-plover (ston'pluv^^r), n. 1. The stone- 
curlew, thick-kneed plover, or thick-knee, a 
charadriomorphic or plover-like wading bird of 
the family (Edicnemidie, (Edienemus crepitans, 
a common bird of Europe. See cut under (Edic- 
fiernus. — 2. Hence, one of various limicoline 
birds of the plover and snipe families, (a) The 
Swlas, gray, or bullhead plover, Squatartda helvetica. See 
cut under SguaUirola. (h) The ring-plover, ASgialites hiati- 
culOf or the dotterel, Eiidromiaa morinellwt; a stone-run- 
ner. See cuts under AlgudUes and dotterel, (c) A shore- 
plover of the genus JKsacus, as E. recuroirostris. (d) The 
bar-tailed godwit, fAmoga lapponica. See cut under Li- 
rnoita. (e) The whimbi el, Numeaiue pheeopfis. 

. stone-pock ( 8 t 6 n'i) 0 k), w . A hard pimple which 
suppurates; acn'3. 

stone-priestf (ston'prest), n. A lascivious 
priest. Grim the Collier. {Davies.) 

Stoner (stO'n^r), 71 . [< stone + -rrl.] One who 
or that which stones, in any sense of that 
word, 

stone-rag (ston'rag), n. A lichen, Parmelia 
saxatilis. 

stone-raw (ston'rfi.), n. 1. Same as stone-rag. 
— 2. The tumstone, Strepsilas interpres. [Ar- 
magh, Ireland.] 

Stonemt (sto'nfern), a. [Var. of sUmn.'] Con- 
sisting or made of stone. [Scotch.] 

I'ho West Port is of ttonern work, and malr decorated 
with architecture and the poli^ of blgglng. 

SooU, Fortunes of Nigel, 11. 

stone-roller (stou'ro^Rr), m. Same as stone-lug- 
ger. 

stone-root (ston'rdt), m. See horse-halm and 
heal-all. 

stone-rue (ston'rb), n. The fern Asplenium 
Ruta-muraria. [Eng.] 

Stone-nmner (ston'run^^r), n. Same as stone- 
plover. 2 (b). [Prov. Eng.] 
sione-saw (ston'sa), n. A tool or a sawing- 
machine for cutting marble, millstones, and 
building-stones into slabs, disks, columns, and 
blocks, either from the live rock in the quarry 
or in a stone-vard. The most simple form of machine 
is a flat blade of iron strained tiglit In a saw-frame, and 
reciprocated by means of suitable mechanism. The cut- 
ting is done by particles of sand continually supplied to 
the saw by means of a stream of water. Stone-saws of this 
type are usually arranged in gangs, the frame supporting 
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a number of saws, and being suspended by chains over thd 
block to be out, the spaces between the blades regulating 
the thickness of the slabs. Ciroular saws have luso been 
used to cut thin slabs of stone into narrow pieces by the 
agency of wet sand. An improvement on this method is 
the use of ciroular saws armed with black diamonds or oar- 
bon-points. The saw is placed In a frame resembling an 
iron-planer, the saw-arbor having a vertical motion ; and 
the block of stone, dogged to a traversing table, Is fed to 
the saw. as the cut is made. Diamond atone-outting ma- 
chines have also been made in the form of reciprocat- 
ing saws. In one new stone-sawing machine, cmled a 
ohanrutling-maehinef used to out out large blocks and col- 
• uinns In a ouarry, a circular saw having carbon-points is 
employed, the power being applied by means of gearing to 
the edge of the saw instead of at the arbor. Another form 
of quarrying stone-saw oonsists of an endless band of twist- 
ed wire rope passing in a horizontal direction over large 
pulleys, like a band-saw, and employing wet sand as the 
cutting-material. 

stone J9-Cast (stonz'kAst), n. Same as stone-cast. 
Stoneseed (ston'sed), n. A plant of the genus 
Lithospermum, particularly the gromwoll, L. 
officinale and L. an^ense. The name, as also 
that of the genus, refers to the hardness of the 
seeds. 

Stonesfleld slate. Bee slate*^. 
stone-shot (ston'shot), w. The distance a stone 
can be thrown, either from a cannon or from a 
sling. 

He show’d a tent 

A itonexihot off. Tennymn, Princess, v. 

stone-shower (st6n'shou'^6r), n. A fall of aero- 
lites ; a meteoric shower. 

Stonesmickle (stdn^smik^l), n. Same as sUme- 
chat {e). Also stonesmich^ stonesmitch, stone- 
smith. 

stone-snipe (ston'snip), n. 1. The greater tell- 
tale, greater yellowsnanks, or long-legged tat- 
tler, Totanus melafiolcucus^ a common North 
American bird of the family Scolopaeidse. The 
length is from IS to J4 inches, the extent 24 ; the bill is 2 
or more inches long, the tarsus 2A. The legs are chrome- 
yellow ; tlie bill is greenish-black. The upper parts are 
dusky, Bpeckleii with whitish ; the under parts are white, 
streaked on the jiigulum, marked on the sides, flanks, aiKl 
axillars with dusky bara and arrow-heads. The tall is 
barred with blackish and white. The stone-snipe inhabits 
North America at large, breeding in high latitudes, and is 
chiefly seen in the United States during the migrations and 
In winter. It Is a noisy and restless denizen of marsnei^ 
bays, and ostuailos. See cut under yeUouiega, 

2. Same as stone-plover, 1. Encyc, Diet. 
stone-sponge (ston'spunj), n. A lithistidan 
sponge: so called from the hardness. Bee 
Lithistida, 

Stone-squarer (ston'skwar'^^r), n. Ono who 
forms stones into square shapes ; a stono-cutter. 

And Solomon's builders and Hiram's builders did hew 
them, and the etoneetjuarers [the Goballtes, R. V.]. 

1 Kl. v. 18. 

stone-still (st on'stir), a. [< me. ston-stuie; < 
stone + still^.'] Still as a stone; absolutely 
motionless, silent, etc. Sir Gawayiw and the 
Green Knight (E. E. T. B.)^ 1. 242. 
Stone-Stnrgeon (stdn'st^r^jqn), n. Same as lake- 
sturgeon. 

stone-sneker (ston'suk^fer), w. The lamprey; 
a petrorayzont. [Local, Eng.] 
stone-thrush (ston'thrush), n. The mistle- 
tlirush. [Prov. Eng.] 

Stone-toter (stOu'td^t^r), n. l. Same as stone- 
lugger, 1. Also toter . — 2. A cyprinoid fish, 
Exoglossum maxillmgua: a cut-lips. [Local, 
U. B., in both senses.] 

stone-walling (stdn'w&^ling), w. l. The pro- 
cess of walling with stono ; hence, walls built of 
stone. Encyc. Brit, II. x. 388.— 2. Parliamen- 
tary obstruction by talking against time, rais- 
ing technical objections, etc. [Australia.] 

He is great at etone-ioallinff tactics, and can talk against 
time by the hour. 

Mrs. Ca7npbeU Praed, The Head Station, p. 35. 

stoneware (ston'wSr), w. Potters* ware made 
from clay of very silicious nature, or a compo- 
sition of clay and flint. The clay is beaten in water 
and purified, and the flint is calcined, ground, and suspend- 
ed in water, and then mixed (in various projmrtious for 
various wares) with the clay. The mixture is then dried 
in a kiln until it is sufliciently solid to be kneaded, and is 
then beaten and tempered before being molded into shape. 
When flred it is not porons^ like common pottery, but vit- 
rified through its whole substance in consequenoe of the 
great amount of silex contained In the prepared clay. Ves- 
sels of stoneware are generally glazed by means of common 
salt. The salt, being thrown into the furnace, is volatilized 
by heat, becomes attached to the surface of the ware, and 
is decomposed, the muriatic acid flying off and leaving the 
soda behind it to form a fine thin glaze on the ware, which 
resists ordinary acids. The old German stoneware had of- 
ten a vitreous glaze. See grits de Flandres, under flrds, and 
Cologne ware, under learai; 

Stoneweed (ston'wed), n. 1. Same as stone- 
seed . — >2. The doorweed, Polygonum aviculare. 
Britten and Uolla7id. [I^ov. Eng.] 
stonework Cston'w^rk), n. Work consisting of 
stone; masons* work of stone.— Bn^en-raage 
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■toaewt^k. ^ n.— Orsiidanad ttoaewoilc. 

gM Random, r»iige,eto.,stonei^ See 

the qualifying word!. • 

stone-works (stonVArks), n. sing, and pi. 1. 
A stone-cutting establishment. — 2. An estab- 
lishment for the making of stoneware. Jewitt. 
stonewort (st6n'w6rt), n. [< stone -f worth"] 1. 
A plant of the genus Chara : so called from the 
calcareous d^osits which frequently occur on 
the stems. — 2, Sometimes, the stone-parsley, 
Sison Amomum. 

stone-yard (ston'yftrd), n. A yard or inclosnre 
in which stone-cutters are employed. 

Stong (stong), n. [A var. of stangh] An in- 
strument with which eels are commonly taken, 
Richardson. [Lincolnshire, Eng.] 
stonifyt (sto'nS-fi), V, t. ; pret. and up. stonified, 
ppr. stonifymg. U stone + -i-fy.j To make 
stony; petrify. [Rare.] 

Wilkes of stone, a shell-fish stmijled. 

Holland's Camden, p. 865, margin. {Davies.) 

stonily (sto'ni-li ), adv. In a stony manner ; stiff- 
ly ; harshly; frigidly. 

StonineSB (sto'ni-nes), n. The quality of being 
stony: as, the stoniness of ground or of fruit; 
stoniness of heart. 

Stonish^f (sto'nish), a. [< stone -h -ish^.] Stony. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 
stonish'^t (ston'i^), v. t. [An aphelic form of 
astonish. Ci.stony^.] Bfime A&asUmish. Shak., 
Venus and Adonis, 1. 825. 
stonishmentf (ston^ish-meut), 7 t. Same as as- 
tonishment Spenser, P. (J., HI. iv. 19. 

Stontf. A Middle English form of stant, stmit, 
contraction of standeth, present indicative third 
person singular of stand, 

stony^ (sto'niX [< ME. Sioyty, stany, < AB. 
stmnig (= OH(i. MHG. steinag, G. steiikg = Bw. 
stenig), stony, < 8td7i, stone : see sto7ic, Cf. AS. 
staniht = G. steiiiicht =s Dan. stenet, stony.] 1 . 
Containing stones; abounding in stone. — 2. 
Made of stono; consisting of stone ; rocky. 

And some fell on stony [the rocky, R. V.] ground, where 
it had nut much earth ; and immediately it sprang up, 
because it had no depth of earth. Mark iv. 5. * 

With love's light wings did I o'er-perch these walls; 
For stony limits cannot hold love out. 

Shak., R. and J., ii. 2. 67. 
8. Hard like stone, but not made of stone; 
stone-like. 

The cocoa-nut witli its stony shell. 

WhUlier, The Palm-Tree. 
Specifically, in antU. and zoOl., Veiy hard, like a stone ; 
hard as a rock, {a) Sclerodermic or madreporarian, aa 
corals. (5) Lithistidan, as sponges, (o) Especially thick 
and hard, as some opercula of shells. See sea-bean, 3, (d) 
Petrous or petrosal, as bone, (e) Dtolithic, as concretions 
in the car. See ear-bone, ear -stone, otolith. (/) Turned to 
stone ; petrified, as a fossil. 

4. Pertaining to or characteristic of stone: as, 
a stony quality or consistency. 

Chattering stony names 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff. 

Tennyson, Princess, iii. 

6. Rigid; fixed; hard, especially in a moral 
sense; hardened; obdurate. 

Thou knowest that all these things do little or nothing 
move my mind — my heart, U Lord, is so stony. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 257. 

6. Painfully hard and cold; chilling; frigid;, 
freezing. 

The stony fearo 

Ran to his hart, and all hls sence dismayd. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. viii. 46. 
Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel 111 raise. 

Sarah F, Adams, Nearer, my God, to Thee. 

He . . . 

Qorgonised me from head to foot 
With a stony British stare. 

Tennyson, Maud, xill. 
Stony oataxaot, a cataract with great hardening of the 
lens. 

Stony^f, V. [< ME. stonyen, 8toni€7i; cf. astofiy, 
stun^, stound^, and aston.] I. trans. 1. fo 
stun. 

He was stonyed of the stroke that he myght not atonde 
on hls feet ne meve no raembre that he hadde. 

MeHin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 265. 
2. To astonish ; confound. 

Sothely thise wordes when I here thaym or redis tham 
stonyes me. Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 48. 

n. inirans. To be or become stunned or as- 
toimded. 

By land and sea, so well he him acqiiitte, 

To speake of him 1 stony in my witle. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 206. 

stony-hearted (sto'ni-hkr^ted), a. Hard- 
hearted; unfeeling; obdurate. Shak., 1 Hen. 
IV., ii. 2. 28. 

Stood (stfid). Preterit and past participle of 
stand. 



stook 

gtook (sttik), n. [Also dial. 8tauk; prob. < MLO. 

liG. atuke, a heap or bundle, as of flax or 
turf« cs G. atauohe^ a bundle, as of flax ; ot MD, 
stycKj a chest, hamper, j A shock of com, con- 
sisting, when of full size, of twelve sheaves. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

* But atockt are oowpet wi* the Mast. 

BvTMt Third Epistle to J. Lapralk. 

<$%ooX:, twelve sheaves of com stuck upright, their upper 
ends inclining towards each otlier like a high pitched 
roof. Myre'i inttrucHont/or PaHsh Prietts (E. E. T. S.), 

IMotes, p. 79. 

stook (stflk), V, r< atooJCf w.] I, trans. To set 
up, as sheaves of grain, in stooks or shocks. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

still shearing, and clearing, 

The tither gtooked raw I row]. 

BwTMf To the Quid wife of Wauchope House. 

n. intrana. To set up girain in stooks. 

Those that hinde and ntooke are likewise to have 8d. a 
day, for bindinge and stookinge of winter come is a man's 
labor. Beit*8 Farming Book (1041X p. 43. {E. Peacook.) 

stooker (stflk'^r), n. [< atooJc + -cr^.] One 
who sets up sheaves in stooks or shocks in the 
harvest-lield. J, Wilson, 

stool (st5l), n, [< ME. stoolf stolCj stoly < AS. 
stol = OS. stol = OFries. stdl = I), stoel = MLG. 
stoly LG. stol = OHG. stuoly stual, stol, MHG. 
stuoli G. stuhl = Icel. stall r= Sw. Dan. sfM = 
Goth. stoJSf a seat, chair; cf. OBulg. stolu = 
Buss, stolu = Lith. staUtSy a table, = Gr. 
an upright slab (see stelc ^) ; from the root of 
stally stmly ult. from the root of stand : see stalls ^ 
stell, stand,"] 1 . A seat or chair; now, in par- 
ticular, a seat, whether high or low, consisting 
of a niece of wood mounted usually on three or 
four legs, and without a back, intended for one 
person ; also, any support of like construction 
used as a rest for the feet, or for the knees when 
kneeling. 

1 may nouste stonde ne atoupo ne with-oute a ttoLe knele. 

IHern Plotoman (B), v. 894. 

By Bitting on the stage, you may . . . have a good stool 
for sixpence. Dekker, QuU's Hornbook, p. 141. 

Oh I who would cast and balance at a desk, 

Perch’d like a crow upon a three-legg'd aind? 

Tennyson^ Audloy Court. 

2f, The seat of a bishop; a see. 

This bispryche fSalisbury] wes hwyleii two bispricbc ; 
theo other stol wes at Eeinmesbury, . . . the other at 
Schireburne. Old Eng. Misc. (ed. Morris), p. M6. 

3. Same as ducking-stool. 

I’ll speed me to the pond, where the high stool 
On the long plank hangs o’er the muddy pool, 

That stool, the dread of every scolding quean, 

Yet sure, a lover should not die so mean. 

Oay, Shepherd’s Week, Wednesday, 1. 107. 

4. The seat used in easing the bowels ; hence, 
a fecal evacuation ; a discharge from the bow- 
els. — 5t. A frame for tapestry-work. 

This wofdl lady lorned had in youthe 
So that she werkon and enbrouden couthe, 

And weven in hir stole the rudevoro 
As hit of women hath be woned yore. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2.*152. 

6. The root or stump of a timber-tree, or of a 
bush, cane, grass, etc., which throws up shoots; 
also, the cluster of shoots thus produced. 

What is become of the remains of these ancient vine- 
yards, as vines shoot strongly from the stmil, and are not 
easily eradicated ? Archmologia, III. 91. (Dams.) 

The male prisoners, who were besom-makers, had boon 
seen cutting sticks in Sweethope Dene ... a few days be- 
fore, and these sticks, having been compared with some 
stools in that secluded wood from which cuttings had been 
made, were found to correspond. 

North-Country Lore and Legend, II. 264. 

7. The mother plant from which young plants 
are propagated by the process of layering. 
Linaley, — 8, Naut, : (a) A small channel in the 
side of a vessel for the deadeyes of the back- 
stays. (6f) An ornamental block placed over 
tile stem to support a poop-lantern. — 9. A mov- 
able pole or perch to which a pigeon is fastened 
as a lure or decoy for wild birds. See the 
extract under stootpigeony 1. Hence — 10 , A 
stool-pigeon; also, a decoy-duck. 

The decoys, or stools, as they are called, are always set to 
windward of the blind. . . . The stods should be set in a 
crescent-shaped circle [about fifty of them] with the heads 
of the decoys pointing to the wind. Share Birds, p. 44. 

11 . Material spread on the bottom for ojrster- 
wat to cling to ; set, either natural or artificial. 
See CM^M.—Baok-Ktool, a kind of low easy-chair.— 
Folding Stool. See /o2di.— Office Stool, a high stool 
made for use by persons writing at a high desk, such as are 
used by bookkeepers and clerks.— Btool of a Window, 
or window-stool, in arch., the flat piece on which the 
8Wh shuts down, corresponding to the sill of a door.— 
Braol Of repentonoe, in Scotland, an elevated seat in a 
church on which persons were formerly made to sit to 
receive public rebuke as a punishment for fornication or 
adultery. Compare eutty-sM. 
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stoop 


What I d*/e think the lads wI* the kilts will car® for yer 
synods, and yer presbyteries, and yer buttook>4nail, and 
yer stod o* rspsntanoe f Scott, Waverley, tool 

To flldl between two stools, to lose, or he disappointed 
in, both ot two things between which one is hesitating. 

No one would have thought that . . . Lily was aware 
. , . that she was like to /oiU to the ground between two 
stools — having two lovers, neither of whom could serve 
her turn. Trdlope, Last Chronicle of Barset, xxxv. 

(See also ctmypstod, footstod, night-stod, piano-stool.) 

stool (stol), V, [< stooly n,] I, intrans. 1. To 
throw up shoots from the root, as a grass or a , 
grain-plant^ form a stool. See stooly w., 0. 

I worked very hard in the copse of young ash with my 
bill-hook and a shearing knife, cutting out the saplings 
where they stooled too close together 

Ji. D. Blackmore, I.oma Doono, xxxviii. 

2. To decoy duck or other fowl by means of 
stools. [U. 8.] 

For wot stoding, the wooden ones [decoys] are prefer- 
able, as the tin ones soon rust and become worthless. 

Shore Birds, p. 46. 

8 . To be decoyed ; respond to a decoy. [U. 8.] 

They [widgeons] stad well to any shoal-watcr duck de- 
coys^ and answer their call. Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 20ti. 

4. To evacuate the bowels. 

n. trans. To plow ; cultivate. [Proy. Eng.] 
—To stool turfs, to set turfs two and two, one against 
the other, to be dried by the wind. Ilallimll. [l‘rov. 
Eng.) 

stool-ball (stol'bal), n. An outdoor game of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, gen- 
erally played by women alone, but sometimes 
in company with men. See second quota- 
tion. 

Daugh. Will you go with me? 

Wooer. What shall we do ther^ wench ? 

Daugh. Why, play at stod-ball. 

Fletcher (and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 2. 

Stod-Ball. Tills game, so often mentioned in old writers, 
is still played in almost eveiy village in Sussex, and is 
for ladies and girls exactly what cricket is to men. Two 
pieces of board 18 inches by 12 are fixed to two sticks 
from 3 to 4 feet high, according to the age of the players. 
These sticks are stuck in the ground sloping a little back- 
wards, and from 10 to 16 yards apart. The players take 
sides, generally eight to ten each. . . . The bowl or pitches 
the ball at the board, which in fact is the wicket if he 
hits it the player is out. The same is the case if the ball 
is caught; and the running out, stumping. &^c., are ex- 
actly like uriuket. N. and Q., 3d ser., Xi. 467. 

stool-end (stol'end), n. In fnining, a part of 
rock left nnworked for the purpoHc of support- 
ing the rest. 

stool-pigeon (stfirpij'^on), w. 1. A pigeon fast- 
ened to a stool, and used as a decoy. 

The Stod-Pigean, also, as familiar to English ears ub to 
ours, exists here — and even in the Eastern States — still 
in both its primary signification and its figurative exten- 
sion. In tne former it means the pigeon, with Its eyes 
stitched up, fuBtoned on a stool, which can bo moved up 
and down by the hidden fowler, an action wdiich causes 
the bird to flutter anxiously. This attracts the passing 
flocks of wild pigeons, which alight and are caught by u 
net, which may be sprung over them. 

De Vere, Americanisms, p. 210. 


Hence — 2, A person employed as a decoy: as, 
a stool-pigeon for a gamhhng-hoiise ; sucli a 
fellow 18 generally a “ rook” who pretends to 
be a ^‘pigeon.” Heo pigeotiy 2, and rook"^, 3. 

StOOXn (stora), n. and v. Same as stmn. 

StOOp^ (stojn), V. [Formerly and still dial. 
stoup; < ME. sttyujwny stowpeny stnpcn, < AS. stu- 
jnan = MD. stay pen = Icel. btupa (very rare), 
stoop, = Norw. stupa y fall, drop, = 8w, stupa, 
dial, slgupa, fall, drop, tr. lower, incline, tilt; 
akin to 8t>eep^i see steep"^y and cf. stvep*^. The 
reg. mod. form from AS. stupian is stoup (prou. 
stoup), as in dialectal use. The retention of 
or reversion to the orig. A8. vowel-sound 5 
occurs also in room (< A8. rum) (and in wound 
(as pron. wfind), < AS. wund).] I, intrans. 1 . To 
bend; bow; incline; especially, of persons, to 
lower the body by bending forward and down- 
ward. 

He hit on his helrae with a heuy sword, 

That greuit liym full gretly, gert hym to stoupe. 

Destruction of Troy (i. E. T. S.), 1. 7256. 

The grass stoops not, she treads on ll so light. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1028. 

How sweetly does this follow take his dowst I 

Stoops like a camel ! t , 

Fletcher (and andkerY), Nice Valour, iv. 1. 

2. To be bent or inclined from the perpendicu- 
lar; specifically, to carry the head and shoul- 
ders habitually bowed forward from the up- 
right line of the rest of the body. 

A good leg will fall ; a straight back will stow; a black 
beard will turn white. Shak., Hon. V., v. 2. 168. 

Tall trees stooping or soaring in the most pioturosque 
variety. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xziii. 

3, To come down ; descend. 


The cloud stoop from heaven and take the shape. 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape. 

Tennyson, Princess, vi. (song). 

4. 8peciflcally, to swoop upon prey or quarry, 
asanawk; pounce. 

As I am a gentleman, 

111 meet next cocking, and bring a haggard with me 
That stoops as free as lightiiing. 

Totnkis (?), Albumazar, iiL 6. 
Here stands my dove ; sloop at her if you dare. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 3. 

5. To condescend ; deign: especially express- 
ing a lowering of the moral self, and generally 
foUowed by an infinitive or the iireposition to. 

Is Religion a beggarly and contemptible thing, that it 
doth not become the greatness of your minds to stoop to 
taJee any notice of it? Stilling fleet, Bennons, l. v. 

Frederic, indeed, stooped for a time even to use the 
language of .adulation. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 

6. To yield ; submit ; succumb. 

Thus hath the Field and the Church stouped to Mahomet. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 242. 
I will make thee stoop, thou abject. 

B, Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, v. 3. 

II. trans. 1. To bend downward ; bow. 

Myself . . , 

Have stoop'd my neck under your injuries. 

Shak., Rich. II., iil. 1. 19. 
She stooped her by the runnel’s side. 

Scott, Maniiiou, vL 80. 

2. To incline ; tilt : as, to stoop a cask. HalH- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. To bring or take down ; 
lower, as a flag or a sail. 

Nor, with that Consul Join’d, Vespasian could prevail 
In thirty several fights, nor make them stoop their sail. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, viii. 212. 

4. To put down ; abase ; submit ; subject. 

1 will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-practised wise directions. 

2 Hen. IV., V. 2. 120. 

6. To cast down; prostrate; overthrow; over- 
come. 

You have found my spirit ; try it now, and teach me 
I'o stoop whole kingdoms. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 

6t. To swoop or pounce down upon. 

The hawk that first stooped my pheasant is killed by the 
spaniel that first sprang all of our side. 

Waster and Dekker, Northward Hoe, v. 1. 

7. To steep ; macerate. [Prov. Eng.] 

stoops (Rtop), n. [< stoops, r.] 1. The act of 

stooping or bending down ; hence, a habitual 
bond of the hack or shoulders: as, to walk with 
u stoop. 

Now observe the stoops, 

The bendings, and the fulls. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, i. 1. 
Uis clumsy figure, which a great stoojf) in his shoulders, 
nnd u ludicrous habit he hud of thrusting his head for- 
ward, by no means redeemed. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewlt, tl. 

2. The darting down of a bird on its prey; a 
swoop ; a pounce. 

Once a kite, hovering over the garden, made a stoop at 
me. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 6. 

Hence — 3f. That which stoops or swoops; a 
hawk, [Rare.] 

You glorious martyrs, you illustrious stoops. 

That once were cloister’d in your fleshly coops. 

^larles. Emblems, v. 10. 

4. A descent from superiority, dignity, or 
power; a condescension, concession, or sub- 
mission : as, a politic stoop. 

Can any loyal subject sec 
With patience such a stmrp from sovereignty’ 

Dryden. 

To give the Stoopt, to stoop ; submit ; yield. 

O that a king should j/ioe the stoop to such as these. 

Bp. Hacket, Ai)p. Williams, ii. 18C. (Davies.) 

stoopt, StOUp'^ (stop, stoup), n. [< ME. sUm, 
stops, appar. a var. (due to confusion with the 
related ME. stoppe, < AS. utoppa : see of 

^stepCy ^steap, < AS. stcup, a cup, = MD. stoop, 
a cup, vessel, D. stoop, a measure of about two 
quarts, = MLG. stop, a cup, vessel, also a mea- 
sure, lid. stoop, a measure, = OHG. stouf, stouph, 
MHG. stouf. G. stauf, a cup, = Icel. staup, a cup, 
= 8w. stop (< D. or LG.), a measure of about 
three pints; also in dim. form, MHG. stnhvvhin, 
G. stubehen, a gallon, measure; prob. ult. iden- 
tical with Icel. staup, a lump (orig. meaning 
something cast), hence a vessel of metal, etc., 
from the verb represented by Icel. steypa = 
Sw. stbpa = Dan. stbhe, cast (metals), pour out 
(liquids), E. steep: see steep*^. Tlie spelling 
stoup is partly 8c., and in trie 8c. pron. stoup 
is prob. of Icel. origin.] 1. A drinking-vessel ; 
a beaker ; a flagon ; a tankard ; a pitcher. 

Fetch me a stoupe of liquor. 

Shak. (folio 1628X Hamlet^ v. 1. fl& 



itoop 

Hence— 2. Liq^aor for drinking, especially wine, 
considered as the contents of a stoop: as, he 
tossed oflf his stoop, 

. He took his rouse with 
tUmpa of Sheolsh wine. 

Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, 

[ill. 4. 

3. A basin for holy 
water, usuallyplaced 
in a niche or against 
the wall or a pil- 
lar at the entrance 
of Roman Catholic 
churches: also used 
in private houses. 

In the Greek Church it 
is ctilled a colymbion or 
hayiaamateroii. In this 
sense usually written 
atoup. Bometimes also 
called by the French 
name MmJtxer, and for- 
merly holy-water atock, 
holy-ioater atone. 

StOOP*^ (stop), «. 

[Derived from D. 
usage in New York; 

< D. stoepy a stoop 
(een hooge stoop, a high stoop), MD. stocpe, a 
stoop, a bench at the door, = OS. stopo = OHG. 
simfa, MHG. stuofoy G. stufCy a step, guide; a 
doublet of slope, lit. a step, and from the root 
of step (AS. siapan, steppariy pret. stop)', see 
step,'] An uncovered platform before the en- 



lloly-watcr Stoup.™ Church of San 
Muu.ito, Florence. 



Stoop.— Van Rensselaer House, .at tlreenbush. New Vork. 

trance of a house, raised, and approached by 
means of steps. Sometimes incorrectly used 
for porch or veranda, [U. S. ; originally New 
York.] 

Nearly all the houses flu Albanyl were built with their 
gables to the street, and each had heavy wooden Dutch 
stoops with scats at its door. J, F. Cooper, Satanstoo, xi. 

Ihoy found him (Stuyvesant], according to custom, 
smoking his afternoon pipe on the stoop, or bench at the 
porch of his house. Jrviny, Knickerbocker, p. 297. 

BtOO^ (stftp), n. [Also stoup; a var. of siulp,] 
If. The stock or stem, as of a tree ; the stump. 
It may be known, hard by an ancient atoop. 

Where grew an uok in elder days, decay’d. 

Tancred and Qiamuiula, Iv. 2. 

2. A post or pillar: specifically, an upright 
post used to mt>rk distance, etc., on a race- 
course. 

Stoulpe, before a doorc, sou die. Palagrave. 

Carts or walnes are debarred and letted | by coaches]: 
the milk-maid’s ware is often spilt in the dirt, . . . being 
crowded and shrowded up against stalls and atoopea 

John Taylor, Works, ii. 242. {Uartlett.) 

And 'twero well to have a flag at the ending atoup of 
each heat to be let down as soon as the flrst horse is past 
the atoup. Quoted in N. and Q., 7th scr., VI. 421. 

3. An upright support ; a prop or column; spe- 
cifically, in coal-mining^, a pillar of coal left to 
support the roof. — 4. Figuratively, a sustainer ; 
a patron. 

DalhouBie,,of an auld descent, 

My chief,* toy atoup,* and ornament. 

Marnaay, Poems, II. 867. (Jamieaon.) 

[Prov. Eng. and Scotch in all uses.] 

Stoop and room, a method of mining coal in use in 
Scotland, differing but little from the pillai* and breast 
method. See pillar. — StOOP and roop. [Also atoup and 
roup; a riming formula, of which the literal or original 
meaning Is not obvious; explained by .Tomieson as for 
atump and rump.] The whole of everything ; every jot; 
often used adverbially. 

“But the stocking, Hobble?” said John Elliot; “ we’re 
utterly ruined. . . . Wc arc ruined atoop and roop.** 

Scott, Black Dwarf, x. 
Stoop and thirl. Bamo as atoop ajid romn. AT. and Q., 
7tli ser., VI. 264. 

Stooi>ed (sto'ped or stfipt), a. [ < stoops + -ed^,] 
Having a stoop in posture or carriage; round- 
shouldered; bent. 

The college witticism that “ and ’’(another 

highly esteemed university dignitary) “are the Moopedeat 
men In New Haven.” The AtlanUe, LXIV. 567. 
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Stooper (st5'p6r), n. [< stoop^ + -cri.] One 
who or tnat which stoops. 

Stoopinff (st6^ping),p. a, 1. Leaning; bending 
forwsSa and downward; hence, bent; bowed: 
as, stooping shoulders; a stoojnng figure.— 2t. 
Yielding ; submissive. 

A atoopiny kind of disposition, clean opposite to con- 
tempt. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vll, 24. 

3. In her,y swooping or flying downward as if 
about to strike its prev: noting a hawk used as 
a bearing. Also spelled stoupinq. 

Stoopingly (st5'piug-li), adv. In a stooping 
manner or position ; with a bending of the body 
forward. Sir H, Wotton, Heliquise, p. 260. 
stoop-shouldered (stop'shoPderd), a. Having 
a habitual stoop in the shoulders and back. 
Stoor^ (star), a, [Also stour; early mod. E. 
alsosfoore; Sc. stour, stoure, sture, < ME. stoor, 
store, stor, < AS. stor = OFries. stor = Icol. 
«<drr = Dan. Sw. stor, great, large.] 1. Great; 
large ; strong; mighty. 

He was store man of strenght, stoutest in armes. 

Deatnudion qf Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3743. 
On a gronc hille he sawe a tre, 

The savoure of hit was stronge dc store. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivoll), p. 101. 

2. Stiff; hard; harsh. 

Stoure, rude as course clothe is, gros. Palsgrave. 

Now, to look on the feathers of all manner of birds, you 
shall see some so low, weak, and short, some so coarse, 
atoore, and hard, and the ribs so brickie, thin, and narrow, 
that it can neither be drawn, pared, nor yet will set on. 

Aacham, Tuxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 123. 

3. Austere ; harsh ; severe ; violent ; turbulent : 
said of persons or their words or actions. 

O stronge lady ittoore, what dost thow? 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 112.3. 
'J’henne ho gef hyra god-day, & wyth a glent laged, 

<fe as ho stod, ho stonyed hym wyth ful stor wordez. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. B.), 1. 1291. 
Shrwre of conversacyon, estourdy. Palsgrave. 

4. Harsh; doop-toned. HalliweU, 

[Obsolete or provincial in all uses.] 

Stoor*-^ (stcir), V, [Also stour; < ME. storen, < 
AR. as if ^sforian, a var. of styrian = MLG. sto- 
ren, etc., .wove, stir: see stir^ and steer^, dou- 
blets of 8/oor2.] I, intrans. 1, To move; stir. 
Jlalhieell. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Loke ye store not of that stedd, 

Whedur y be quyck or dedd. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. il. 88, f. 101. {Halliwell.) 

2. To move actively; keep stirring. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 3. To rise up in clouds, as smoke, dust, 
etc. HalliweU. [Prov. Eng.] 
n. travfi, 1 , To stir up, as li(|Uor. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] Hence — 2. To pour: especially, 
to pour leisure^ out of any vessel held high. 
[Scotch.] — 3. To sprinkle. Jamieson, [Scotch.] 
Stoor*^ (stfir), n, [Also stour; < stoor^, v. Of. 
stir^y n. In some senses confused in the spelling 
with «^owr3.] 1. Stir; bustle; aptation; 

contention. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

An infinite cockneydom of aloor and din. 

Carlyle, in Froude, i. 101. 

2. Dust in motion; hence, also, dust at rest. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Our ancient crown ’s fa’n in the dust — 

De’ll blin’ them wi* the atoureo'i. 

Bums, Awa’, Whigs, Awa'. 

3. A gush of water. Jamieson; HalliweU (under 
stour yStowre). [Scotch.] — 4. Spray. [Scotch.] 
— 6. A sufficient quantity of yeast for browing. 
HalliweU. [Prov. Eng.] 

stoor^t, w. A Middle English form of stored, 
Stoorey (stfi'ri), n, [Of. stoor^, n., 6,] A mix- 
ture of warm beer and oatmeal stirred up with 
sugar. [Prov, Eng.] 

stoornesst (stdr'nes). n, [Also stourness ; < ME . 
stowrnesy stowrencs; \ stoor^ + -ness,] Strength ; 
power. 

And Troicll, the tru knight, trayturlv he slogh, 

Noght tliurgh atourenea of strokes, ue with strenght one. 

Destruction 0 / Troy (E. B. T. 8.), 1. 10345. 

Stoory (sto'ri), a, [Also stoury, stowry; < stoor'^, 
w.,2, + -yl.] Dusty. [Scotch.] 

An aye she took the tither souk, 

To drouk the dowrie tow. 

Bums, I Bought my Wife a Stane of Lint. 

StOOth (stoth), n, [Early mod. E. stothe; prob. < 
Icel. stoth = Sw. stod, a post; cf. AS. studu, >ME. 
siode, E. stud, a post, etc. : see studJ.] A stud ; 
a post; a batten. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

For settinge in ij. atothea and mendyng the wall of the 
receiver’s chalmer over the shire. 

Bowden Boll (1662), in Fabric Rolls of York Minster, 
fp. 366. (jy. Peaeock.) 

stOOth (totCih), V, t, [< stooth, n,] To lath and 
plaster. HalliweU; Jamieson, [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 
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Stoothing (stb^hiug), ft. [< atooth 4- or 
a var. of studding, aceom. to stooth,] Stuoding; 
battening. 

Stop^ (stop), V, ; pret. and pp. stqppedyppr, stop 
ping, [< ME. stoppen, stoppien, < AS. stoppiian 
(in comp, for-stoppian), stop up, ss OS. stup- 
pon == MD. 1). stoppen = mLG. LG, stmpen, 
stuff, cram, =s OHu. stoffon, stoppon^ MHG. 
G. stopfeuy stoppen =s Iceu Sw. sioppa s= Dan. 
stoppe, stop, (o) According to the usual view, 
= OF. estouper, F. Stouper =: OSp. estopar » 
It. stopparCy stop up with tow, < LL, stupare, 
stupparcy stop up with tow, cram, stop, < L. stima, 

a a = Gr. (JTvirriy nrbwnrfy coarse part of flax, 

;, oakum, tow; see stupay stuped, {h) But 
this explanation, which suits phonetically, is on 
grounds of meaning somewhat doubtful ; it does 
not appear from the early instances of the verb 
that the sense ‘stop with tow,^ ‘ stuff is the 
original. The similarity with the L. and Rom. 
forms may be accidental, and the Teut. verb 
may be different (though mingled with the 
other), and connected with OHG. stophdn, 
MHG. stupfeuy stupfen, pierce, and so ult. with 
E. stump, *Cf. stuffy v,y derived, through the F,, 
from the same Teut. source.] I, trans. 1. To 
close up, as a hole, passage, or cavity, by fill- 
ing, stuffing, plugging, or otherwise obstruct- 
ing; block up; choke: as, to slop a vent or a 
channel. 

Thor is an eddre thet is y-hote ine latin aspis, thet is of 
zuicho kendo thet hi atoppeth thet on eare mid erthe, and 
thet other mid hare tayle. thet hi ne yliere thane charmere. 

Ayenhite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 257. 
Imperious Ctesar, dead, and turn'd to clay, 

Might atop a hole to keep the wind away. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 237. 
Mountains of ice, that atop the imagined way, 
Bevond Petsora eastward, to the rich 
Cathaian coast. Milton, P. L., x. 201. > 

2. To make close or tight ; close with or as with 
a compressible substance, or a lid or stopper: 
as, to stop a bottle with a cork; hence, to stanch. 

The eldest and wyscst at Geball were they that mended 
and stopped thy shippes. Bible qf 1561, Ezek. xxvii. 9. 

Have by some surgeon, Bhylock. on your charge, 

To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Skak., M. of V., iv. 1. 258. 
Children yet 

Unborn will atop their ears when thou art nam'd. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, v. 1. 


This ^laco [a Maronito convent] is famous for excellent 
' hey do in all these parts. 
Hid down with clay, 
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wine, which they preserve^ as the; 
in largo earthen jars, close stopped down with clay. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 11. L 103. 


3. To shut up ; inclose ; confine. 

ronke of bony weep, 
ed up atte home hem [bees] keep. 


ForthI yf combes ronke of bony weep. 

Three dayes attjpped up atte home hem ^ 

Palladiua, Husbondrie (E. £. T. 8.), p. 188. 
Whatever spirit . . . leaves the fair at large 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 

Be stopp'd in vials, or transfix’d with pins. 

Pope, R. of the L., ii. 126. 

4. To hinder from progress or procedure ; cause 
to cease moving, going, acting, working, or the 
like; impede; check; head off; arrest: as, to 
stop a car ; to sto}) a ball ; to stop a clock ; to 
stop a thief. 

“How dare you atop my errand?” he says; 

“My orders you must obey.” 

Child Noryce (Child's Ballads, II. 41). 
Did they exert themselves to help onward the groat 
movement of the human race, or to atop it? 

Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

5. To hold back, as from a specified course, 
purpose, end, or the like; restrain; hinder: fol- 
lowed \iy from (obsolete or dialectal of). 

No man shall atop me of this boasting. 2 Cor. xi. 10. 
Thus does he poison, kill, and slay, . . . 

Yet stops me o' my lawfii' prey. 

Bums, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

6. To prevent the continuance of; suppress; 
extinguish ; bring to an end : as,' to stop a leak. 

Thei putten here hondes upon his mouthe, and stoppen 
his Brethe, and so thei sleen him. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 201. 
If there be any love to mv deservings 
Borne by her virtuous self, I cannot atop it. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning X’estle, i. 1. 

7. To check or arrest by anticipation. 

The grief . . . that stops his answer. 

Shale., Lucrece, 1. 1664. 

Every bold sinner, when about to engage In the commis- 
sion of any known sin, should . . . atop the execution of 
his purpose with this question : Do I believe that God has 
denounced death to such a practice, or do I not? 

South, (Johnson.) 

6, To keep back ; withhold. 

Do you mean to stop any of William’s wages, about the 
sack he lost the other day at Hinckley fair? 

ShaJt,, 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 24. 
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Kor tor fmo bod oorb, bis butler's piy. 

Pgp$, Imit ot Horace, II. ii. 68. 

9 . To oease from ; discontinue ; bring to a stop. 

When the crickets slopped their cry, 

When the owls forbore a term, 

You heard music ; that was 1. 

Brouming, Serenade at the Villa. 

10. In musical instruments : (a) Of the lute and 
viol classes, to press (a string) with the finger 
BO as to shorten its vibrating length, and tmis- 
raise the pitch of the tone produced from it. 
(b) Of the wind group generallv, to close (a fin- 
ger-hole in the tube) so as to change the nodes 
of the vibrating column of air, and thus alter 
the pitch of the tone, (c) Of wind-instruments 
of the trumpet class, to insert the hand into (the 
bell) so as to shorten the length of the vibrating 
column of air, and thus to raise the pitch of 
the tone. — 11. JVawf., to nstCke fast with a small 
line: as, to stop a line to a harpoon-staff. — 12. 
To put the stops, or marks of punctuation, in ; 
point, as a written composition; punctuate. 

If his sentences were properly stopped. 

Landor. {Imp. Diet.) 

13. In masonry y plastering y etc., to point or 
dress over (an imperfect or damaged place in a 
wall) by covering it with cement or plaster. — 

14. In hort.y same as top. 

After tlio end of July it is not advisable to continue the 
topping — technically stopping-— ot the young shoots. 

Eneye. BHt, XII. 254. 

16. To ward off; parry. [Pimilistic slang.] — 
A stoppingoysterf . see opster.— stopping the glass. 
See To Stop a gap. Bee gap.— To stop a line. 
See h'nea._To StOP down a lens, in photog., etc., to re- 
duce the amount of light admitted through a lens by using 
stops or diaphragm s. See stopl , n. , 1 2. — To Stop Off. (a) 
In/oundtfig, to fill in (a part of a mold) with sand to pre- 
vent metal from running into that part when the casting 
is made. The form of the casting can frequently he thus 
changed without the exiiense of altering a pattern or mak- 
ing a new pattern, (b) In galvanuplastic operations, to 
apply a varnish to (parts ot a plate or ohjeci), to prevent 
the deposit of metal upon the varnished parts during im- 
mersion In the gilding or electroplating solution —To 
Stop one's mouth, to silence one ; especially, to silence 
one by a sop or bribe. 

Let repentance slop pour mouth ; 

Learn to redeem your fault. 

Pordy Lover’s Melancholy, Iv. 1. 

If you would have he.* silent, stop her mouth with that 
ring. Wycherley y (ientleman Dancing-Master, v. 1. 

To stop out. (a) In the arts, to protect (a surface, ^ tc.) 
from chemical or other action by covering with a coating : 
as, in photography, to cover with paint, pajper, etc., as parts 
of a negative which are not to be priutod ; In electrotyping, 
to cover with wax. as parts of the black-leaded mold, to 
prevent the deposit of copper on those parts ; in etching, 
to cover with a varnish or otlier resisting composition, ns 
parts of a plate which are not to bo bitten by the acid, 
(ft) Theai., to cover (some of the teeth) with black wax, 
so as to make them invisible. =Syxi. 1 and 4. To interrupt, 
block, blockade, barricade, intercept, end.— 9. To sus- 
pend, intermit. 

II. inirank, 1. To check one’s self; leave 
off; desist; stay; halt; come to a stand or 
stop, as in walking, speaking, or any other ac- 
tion or procedure. 

Why Oops my lord ? shall I not hear my task ? 

.Sr/to*., 8 Hen. VI., Hi. 2.52. 

Terence . . . always judiciously stops short before he 
comes to the downright pathetic. 

Ooldsmith, Sentimental Comedy. 

No rattling wheels stop short before these gates. 

Coivper, Task, iv. 144. 

2. To disooutinuo ; come to an end; cease to 
he: as, the noise stopped; an annuity stops , — 

3. To make a halt or a stay of longer or shorter 
duration; tarry; remain. 

Wo . . . went about half a mile to the east of Tortura, 
not designing to stop there. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. i. (K). 

Mr. Bronte and old Tabby went to bed. . . . But Char- 
lotte . . . stopped up . . . till her weak eyes failed to 
read or to sow. Mrs. Gaskett, Charlotte Bmiito, II. 121. 

“1 would rather stop abed,” said I ; ‘*what have I to do 
with fighting?” . k. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, Ixiv. 

I’ve been up country some weeks, ttopping with my 
mother. S. 0, Jewett, Deepliaven, p. 17. 

4. To intercept, ward off, or parry a blow. [Pu- 
gilistic slang.] 

Don’t stop with your head too frequently. 

A. L. Gordon, In Utrumque Paratus. 

To stop Off or over, to make a brief or incidental stay 
at some point in the course of a journey ; lie off or over ; 
also used as a noun or an adjective : as, a stop-over check ; 
the ticket allows a stop-off \i\ Chicago. fColloq.l— To Stop 
out, to stay oat all night, as in the streets, or away from 
one’s proper lodging-place. 

Mr. Hall, at Bow-street, only says, Poor iKiy, let him 
go ” But it *8 only when we’ve done nuthink but «(qp out 
that he says that. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 563. 

Stppi (stop), n, [< stopf r.] 1. The act of stop- 
ping, in any sense, (o) A filling or closing up. 
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A tMreach that craves a quick en^ient stop ! 

Shak.y 2 Hen. VI., fii. 1. 288. 
(ft) An impeding or hindering ; obstruction ; stoppage. 

^ ^ What 's he ? One sent, 

I feare, from my dead mother, to make slop 
Of our Intended voyage. ^Brome, Antipodes, i. 7. 
(o) A pause ; a stand ; a halt. 

When he took leave now, he made a hundred stops, 
Desir’d an hour, but half an hour, a minute. 

Metcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 1. 

Mrs. Crummies advancing with that stage walk which 
consists of a stride and a sfqp alternately. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xxv. 
(d) Termination ; ending. 

How kingdoms sprang, and how they made their stop, 

I well observed. J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 49. 

te) A stay ; a tarrying. 

Coming to the Corner above Bethlehem Gate, [wej made 
a stop there, in order to expect tlio return of our Messen- 
gcp. Maundreil, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 67. 

2t. A state of hesitation or uneertaiul v: a stand- 
still. 

At which sudden question, Martins was a little at a afop. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

3. That which stops or hinders; especdally, an 
obstacle or impediment; specifically, a weir. 

He that is used to go forward, and flndeth a stop, fulldWi 
out of his own favour. Bacon, Empire (ed. 1887). 

What they called stops . . . were in oiloct wears or 
kidels. 

SirJ, Hawkins, in Walton’s Complete Angler, p. 274, note. 

4. In musical instruments: (a) Of the Inte and 
viol classes, a pressure on a string so as to sliorf - 
on its vibrating lengtli, and raise the pitch of 
its tone, (ft) Of wind-instruments, the closing 
of a finger-hole in the tube so as to alter the 
pitch of its tone, (c) Of wind-instruments of 
the trumpet class, the inserting of the hand into 
the boll so as to raise the pitch of the tone. — 
6. Any lover or similar device for thus stopping 
a string or finger-hole. 

His jesting spirit, which is now crept into a lute-string 
and now governed by stops. ShaJc,, Much Ado, iii. 2. 62. 

In every instmmout are all tunes to him that has the 
skill to find out the Bnyme, Sparagiis Garden, iii. 4. 

6. In an organ, a graduated set of pij.>es of 
the same kind, and giving tones of the same 
nuality. Acomplets stop has at least one pipe for each 
digital of the keyboard to which It belongs ; if a sbp has 
less, it is called a partial aop; if more, it is called a com- 
pound stop or mixture-stop. The number of pipes consti- 
tuting a stop varies according to the compass of the key- 
board to which it belongs, the usual number being now 
sixty-one fur manual keyboards, and either twenty-seven 
or thirty for pedal keyboards, while mixture-stops have 
between twice and five times as many. Stops arc various- 
ly classified, as follows : (a) As to general quality < f t^ iie, 
the principal qualities recognized being the organ-Xow^ 
(as in the open diapason, the octave, the fifteenth, etc ), 
the /!i<t«-toue (ns in the bourdon, the stopped dianason, tlx* 
melodia, the fiute, etc.), the string-iouo (as in tne viol da 
gamba, Uie violina, (he dulciana, etc.), and the rred-tono 
(as in the oboe, the clarinet, the trumpet, etc ). The fiist 
three groups are also called flue-slops, and the last, reed- 
stops, from the construction of their pipes (see pjwci , 2). (ft) 
As to the pitch of the tones relative to the digitals used, 
the two classes being foundation- and mutation -stops, ot 
which the former give tones exactly corresponding to the 
normal pitch of the digitals, while the latter give tones 
distant from that pitch by some fixed interval, like one, 
two, or throe octaves, or even a twelfth. Fouinlntion-8toi»H 
are usually called eight-feet sUtps, because the length of 
an open pipe sounding the second (J below middle C is 
approximately eight feet ; while for an analogous reason 
mutation-stops sounding an octave below the normal idtch 
of the digitals are called sixteen-feet stops; those sounding 
the octave above, four-tect sOps, those sounding the 
second octavo above, two-feet stojfs, etc. I'lie specific 
names of stops are not only numerous, but often vary 
without sutficient reason. Some names have a merely 
technical significance, as diapason, jwincijml, etc.; some 
indicate the instrument which they are intended to imi- 
tate, as flute, truwjH’t, vuloncello, etc. ; while others mark 
the extent of the mutation produce<l, as octave, twelfth, 
quint, etc. Each partial organ has its own stops, which 
can be sounded only by means of the digitals of its own 
keyboard. The pipes of a stop are usually tirz anged in a 
transverse row on the wind-chest, the order of disposition, 
or plantation, varying somewhat, liiuier them, and be- 
tween the upper and middle Imards ot the chest, is a mov- 
able strip of wood called a slider, whieh (together with 
both these boards) is jmrforated with holes corresponding 
to the plantation of the pipes. The position of the slider 
is controlled through a system of levers by a handle near 
the keyboard called a re{/ister, sUp-knoh, or stop. When 
this handle is pulltHl out or drawn, the holes of the slider 
are coincident with those of the two boards, so that the air 
can pass freely fnun the pullets into the pipes ; when the 
handle is pushed lii, the holes of the slider are not coin- 
cident with those of the two hoards, and communication 
between tlio pallcis and the pipes is cut off. In the one 
case the stop is said to l»e “on,” In the other “off.” When 
the slider controlling the use of the upper pipes of a stop 
is separated from that controlling the lower, the stop is 
called divided. Since the handles controlling the use of 
the pipes or stops proper are made of the same general 
shape as those controlling various mechanical appliances, 
like couplers, the former are also called sounding or s^ieak- 
ing stops, In distinction from the latter, or mechanical stops. 
Stops whose quality or i»ower of tone is decidedly individ- 
ual so as to fit them for the performance of solo melodies, 
ai*e called solo stops. See organ, reed-organ, pipe, etc. 
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The pathetic stop of Petrarch's poetical organ was one 
he could pull out at pleasure. 

LoweU, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 868. 

7. Same as 8top-knob, — 8. pi. In the harpsi- 
chord, handles controlling levers l>v which the 
position of the jacks could be vaned so as to 
alter the force or q|uality of the tones produced. 

— 9. A mark to indicate a stop or pause in 
reading; a mark of punctuation. 

1 can write fust and fair, 

Most tnie orthography, and observe my stops. 

Middleton, More Disseniblcrs besides Women, iii. 2. 
Who walked so slowjiy, talked in such a hurry, 

And with such wild contempt for stops and I.indley Mur- 
ray ! C. S Vnlverley, Isabel. 

10. in joinery, one of the pieces of wood nailed 
on the frame of a door to fonn the recess or 
rebate into which tho door shuts. — 11. Hunt , : 
(a) A projection at the head of a lower mast, 
supporting the trestle trees, (ft) A bit of small 
line used to lash or fasten anything temporarily : 
as, hammock-flrfo»5, awniug-«fop». — 12. In op- 
tics, a perforated diaphragm inserted between 
tile two combinations of a double lens, or placed 
in front of a single lens, to intercept the ex- 
treme rays that disturb the perfection of the 
image. The practical effect of the stop is to increase 
the depth of the focus and sharpness of definition, but to 
diminish tho illumination in the exact ratio of the diame- 
ter of the stop to that of the lens, and hence, in photogra- 
phy . to increase correspondingly the necessary time of ex- 
I>i»Bure. 

Microscopes, In which, whatever be the size of the lens' 
itself, the greater portion of its surface is rendered inop- 
erative by nsiop. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 10. 

13. In hoolchinding, a small circular finishing- 
tool used by bookbinders to stop a lino or fillet 
at its intersection with another line. — 14. In 
lacc-manuj\ (in the application of the Jacquard 
attachment described under loom, 2, to a lace- 
frame), a point at which the different sets of 
warp-threads are concentrated or brought to a 
sort of focus, and which in the design of a pat- 
tern is taken as a basis for measurement in de- 
termining the distances tho respective threads 
in the set must be moved to form the desired 
pattern. The movements of the mechanism 
are adjusted in accordance with these measure- 
ments. — 16. In phoneiicsy an alphabetic sound 
involving a complete closure of the mouth-or- 
gans; a mute; a check. — 10. The concavity 
of tho profile of a dog’s faet^ specially marked 
in tho bulldog and pug. — 17. In fencing, the ac- 
tion whereby a fencer, instead of parrying a 
blow and then thrusting, allows a careless op- 
ponent to run on his sword-point. He may hasten 
the stop by extending the sword-arm. (See stop-ihrusl,) 
The stop is discouraged in fencing as a game, since much 
use of it shortens the passages, and destroys combinations 
of feints, disengagements, coup('<R, etc.— Double Btop. 
See single stop. — Itill stop, (a) A period. (6) In lute- 
playing: (1) A chord followed by a pause. (2) A chord in 
producing which all the strings are stopped by the fingers. 
— Qeneva stop. Bee Geneva movement, under movement. 

— Half-Stop, in an organ, a stop which contains ludf, or 
about half, the full number of stops. — Harmonic stop. 
Hoe ftanm/wte.— Incomplete or imperfect stop. See 
incomplete. — Open Stop, in organ-budding, a stop whose 
pipes are open at the upper end.— Pedal stop. See pedal. 

— Service stop, in railroading, a atop made ny a riillway- 
truin, in the regular way and at stations designated bv the 
regulation schedule, as distinguished from an emergencii 
stop.— Single Stop, in ship-budding, the scoring down of 
the carlines between tho beams, by which means a carline 
is prevented from sinking any lower limn its intended 
position. The double atop is generally used for deeper 
carlines than tho single stop. - - To bunt upon the stopt. 
to hunt with or like a si up-hound — that is, slowly and 
with frequent pauses; hence, to be lukowaim. 

If any [Christianl step a little forward, do not (be rest 
hunt upon the stop t Jtev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 91. 

To put a stop to, to cause to stop, temporarily or per- 
manently; break off; end. =Syn. 1. SUp, Cessation, Slay , 
Suspension, Intermission, Pause, Best. 'Ihese words may 
denote tho failure or interniption of forward motion or of 
activity. Stop is an energetic word, but the most general : 
it is opposed to gmng funrara < a going on ; cessation may 
be temporary or final, and is opnusect to continuance ; a 
stay Is a st<p viewed as a lingering or delay : as, a short 
stay in the place; or, ns a legal term, simply a stop: as, a 
stay of proceedings; susjtension is a coimdete but pre- 
sumably tempoiary stop, as, a suspension of work or pay ; 
intermission is a strictly teinpoiai-y stop; pause is a brief 
stop, in full expectation of going on ; rest is a stoj) for re- 
freshment from weariness. 

Stop*^ (stop), n. [< ME. stoppe, < AS. stoppa, a 
bucket or pail : see stoop*-^,] A bucket ; a pail ; 

H, small well-bucket; a milk-pail. Ilalliwcll. 
[Prov. Eui?.] 

Stop-'^t, it- A Middle English form of stoops, 

stoP'COCk (stop'kok), w. A faucet with a valve 
of some form, operated by a handle: usod to 
open or close a pipe or passage for water, gas. 
eic. Such cocks are somotiincs made self-clos- 
ing, to prevent waste. 

stop-coliar (8top'koP''rir), u. In mack,, an ad- 
justable collar which can be placed and held 
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by a set-screw on a shaft or rod as a stop or 
gage to limit the motion of a movable part 
sliding on the rod or shaft, as a fitting on the 
main shaft on which the carriage of a type- 
writer slides, and adjustments in many other 
machines. 

stop-cylinder (stop'siFin-d6r), n. In printing. 
See cylinder-presH printing-machine, 
stop-drill (atopMril), n, A form of drill made 
with a solid shoulder, or admitting of the at- 
tachment of a collar by a side-screw, to limit 
the depth of penetration of the tool. 

Stope^ (stop), n. [< ME. * slope = MD. 
etc., a step; or a var, of stapCy stap^ a stop (ef. 
&topeHy slope fStapetiy pp. of steppen): see stepy 
and cf. stoop^,'] An excavation made in a mine 
to remove the ore which has been rendered ac- 
cessible by the shafts and drifts. These are, to a 
certain extent, permanent constructions, being carefully 
supported by the necessary timbering and left open for 
passage, while the atopes are only supported so far as may 
oe necessary for the safety of the mine, and are more or 
less oomnletoly filled up with the attle or refuse rock left 
behind mter the ore has been picked out and sent to the 
surface. 

Stope^ (stop), V. t. and i . ; prot. and pp. stopedy 
ppr. sloping, [< sloped, w.] In miningy to re- 
move the contents of a vein. The stoping is done 
after a vein or lode has been laid open by means of the 
necessary shafts and drifts. See sfo/nn^. 

Stope^t (stop), n. An obsolete form of stoop^, 
Stope'^^f, Stopenf. Middle English forms of sta- 
nca, pa.8t participle of sUp, 
stop-fibger (stop^fing'''g6r), n. Same as falkr- 
wircy 2 . 

stop-gap (stop'gap), n, and a, [< sloppy v., + 
obj. gap,'] I, 91, TJiat which fills a gap or hia- 
tus, or, figuratively, that which serves as an 
expedient in an emergency. 

I declare off ; you shall not make a Ktop-gap of me. 

Foote ^ I’ne Cuseiiers, i. 1. 

A good deal of conversation which is . . . introduced 
as asfop-r/ap. Proc. Eng. Soe. Psych. Rmareht XVII. 450. 

II. a. Fillingagap or pause, asinthecourso 
of talk. 

The ** well’s ” and “ ah’s,” don’t-you-know’s,” and other 
^op-gap interjections. 

Proc. Ainei\ Soe. Psych. Reoearehy I. 312. 

stop-gate (stop'i^at), n, A gate used to divide 
a canal into sections, so that in case of a break 
in an embankment in ono section the water 
can be shut off from flowing into it from other 
sections. 

stop-hound (stop'hound), 9i, A dog trained to 
hunt slowly, stopping at the huntsraan^s sig- 
nal, Davies (under stop), 

Sir Roger, being at present too old for fox-hunting, to 
keep himself in action, has disposed of his beagles and 
got a pack of slop-hounds. Budged, Spectator, No. 110. 

stoping (stopping), n, [Verbal n. of sloped j «,] 
In mining, the act of excavating mineral ground 
to remove the ore after this has been rendered 
accessible by the necessary preliminary excava- 
tions — namely, sinking one or more shafts or 
winzes and running drifts.— overliand stoping, 
a method of working out the contents of a vein by ad- 
vaticlng from below upward, the minor being thus always 
helped by gravity. It is the method most commonly em- 
ployed. That part of the material thrown down which 
is worth saving is raised to the surface, and the refuse rock 
(attle or deads) resting on the stulls remains in the exca^ 
vation, helping to support the walls of the mine, and giv- 
ing the miner a place on which to stand.— Underhand 
Stoping, excavating the ore by working from above 
downward. In underhand stoping everything loosened 
by blasting has to be lifted up to be got out of the way. 
The advantage of this method is that in case the ore is very 
valuable, less of it need he lost by its getting so mixed with 
the attle that it cannot be picked out. 

stop-knob (stop'nob), n. In orgaii-hnUdingy 
the handle by which the player controls the 
position of the slider belonging to a particular 
stop, or set of pipes. When the knob is drawn out, 
the pipes are ready to be sounded by the keys. The name 
of the stop is commonly written on the knob. Also called 
register and stop. See cut under resd-organ. 

stopless (stop'les), «. [< stop^ 4- 4es8,] Not to 
be stopped or checked. [Rare.] 

Making a tdvil and staid senate rude 
And stopless as a running multitude. 

Sir W. Daveimnt, On King Oharfes the Second’s Return. 

stop-motion (stop'mo^shpn), n. In mech,, a de- 
vice for automatically arresting the motion of 
an engine or a machine, when from any cause 
it is necessary to stop suddenly to prevent in- 
jury to the machine or material, stop-motion 
mechanisms are applied to looms, spinning-, roving-, and 
drawing-machines, winding-machines, elevators, knit- 
ting-machines, and engines. They are divided into two 
classes : those operated by some mechanical means, as a 
weighted arm resting on the thread of a loom, where the 
breakage of the thread causes the arm to fall ; and those 
actuated by electricity, in which the fall of an arm closes 
a circuit, and by means of a magnet sets in motion some 
mechanical device for arresting the motion. In most ma- 
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tdUnes the amil method Is the shifting of the belt that 
moves the machine. In engines the stoppage and fall of 
the governor closes the steam-valve. Eleotnoal stop-mo- 
tion appliances, not self-acting, are sometimes used ; in 
case or a break-down the use of a push-button releases a 
weight that by suitable mechanism shuts off steam from 
the engine.— Fork-aild-fptid OtOp-motiOll, in a power- 
loom, a Btoi>-motion in wjnich a grid on the batten acts in 
connection with a fork, which when the weft-thread breaks 
causes a lever to drop and stops the loom, 
stop-net (stop 'net), n. An addition to the main 
net in seine-fishing. Encyc. Brity IX. 254. 
stop-order (stop'dr^d^r), n. In stock-broking, 
an order given oy a person to his broker to sell 
or buy a specified stock when the price reaches 
a specified figure. 

stop-over (stop'o^vdr), n, and a. See to step 
off or oveTy under stop\ v, i, 
stoppage (stop'ai), n, [< stopl -i- ^age,] 1. 
The act of stopping, in any sense, or tne state 
of being stopped; especially, a stopping of mo- 
tion or proceaure. 

His majesty, . . . finding unexpected sfqppape, tells you 
he now looks for a present proceed in his affairs. 

Court and JHsnes of Charles I. 344. 

2. A deduction made from pay or allowances 
to repay advances, etc.-. stoppage In transit or 

' ‘ a seller of goods who has 


stop«rod 

8. Nauty to seoure with a stopper or stoppers.— 
To stopper a oable, to put stoppers on a cable to prevent 
It from running out of the ship when riding at anchor, 
stopper-bolt (Stop'er-bdlt), n. NauUy a large 
ring-bolt driven into the deck before the main 


StO] 


through which 
See cut under puddUng- 


In tnihtttu, in law, the act of a t ^ 

sent them on their way to the buyer, in reclaiming them 
before they have come into the actual possession or control 
of the buyer, and terminating or suspending performance 
of the sale : a right allowed in case of discovering the 
buyer to bo insolvent. 

Stoppet, w. [ME., < AS. stoppoy a vessel: see 
stooff^.] A pail or bucket. Prompt, Pare,, 


p. 4^; Hallmell, 
stopped (stopt), p, a, 1. In playing musical 
instruments, noting tho effect produced by 
stopping in any of the senses described under 
sloppy r, t,y 10. — 2. In an organ, having the 
upper end plugged: said of a pipe: opposed to 
open. Tlie tone produced by a stopped pipe is an octavo 
lower than that produced by an open pipe of the same 
length. — Stopped diapason, in organ-ouUding. See dia- 
ison («). — Stopped note.' see notei. 
ppeFf, n. An obsolete form of stopple, 
stopper^, w. Same as estoppel. 

Abatements, stoppels, inhibitions. 

Marston, Scourge of Villanle, vll. 87. 

stopper (stop'6r), w. [< + -erl.] 1. One 

who or that which ptops or plugs, (a) One who 
fills up holes or openings. 

The ancients of Oebal and the wise men thereof were 
in thee thy calkers [margin : stoppers of chinks]. 

Kzek. xxvil. D. 

(5) That which closes or fills up (an opening, etc.), as a 
plug, a bung, or a cork ; especially, such an article for the 
mouth of a fruit- jar, decanter, or vial, when made of the 
same material as the vessel Itself, and having no special 
name, as cork, bung, etc. ; a stopple ; specifically, a device 
for closing bottles for aerated water. See cut uudor siphon- 
bottle. (c) A convenient utensil made of wood, bone, ivory, 
or the like, formerly used to compress or pack some loose 
or flocoulent substance into small compass. 

I sold little bone '’tobacco-stoppers”— they’re seldom 
asked for now ; stoppers is quite out of fashion. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 490. 
(d) One who or that which brings to a stop or stand ; 
specifically, ono of the players in tennis, foot-ball, and 
other games, who stops the balls. HaUiwell. (e) Naut., 
a piece of rope secured at ono end to a bolt or the like, 
used to checK the motion of another rope or of a cable. 
Htoppers for cables are of various construction, such as an 
iron clamp with a lever or screw, a claw of iron with a rope 
attached, etc. (/) In an organ, a wooden plug inserted 
in the tops of certain kinds of pipes, as in tliose of tho 
stopped uiapason. flute, bourdon, etc., whence they are 
called stopped pipes. Such pipes m tuned by means 
of the stopper. (^) In a vehitde, a bar of wood with iron 
points pivoted to the body, and allowed to trail on tho 
ground behind to serve as a stop or brake in ascending 
steep grades. Such a device is used, for instance, on ice- 
carts plying on hilly streets, where stoppages are fre- 
qumt. 

2. The upper pad or principal callosity of the 
sole of a dog’s foot. 

The leg, or bones below the knee [of the greyhound], 
should be of good size, the stopper (or upper pad) well 
united to It^ and firm in texture. 

Dogs qf Oreat Britain and America, p. 46. 

3. A small tree of one of four species of the 
genus Eugenia occurring in Florida. Of the spe- 
cies E. tnmfdlia is the gurgeon or Spanish stopper, E. 
montieola is the white stopper, and E. prooera is the red 
stopper. The last is somewhat abundant, and has a very 
heavy, hard, strong, and close-grained wood of a light 
yellowish-brown color, likely to be valuable for cabinet- 
making and coarse engraving. The rensaining species so 
called Is E. longipes, a rare tree bearing a small rod fruit 
with the flavor of cranberries. All exc^t the last are 
found also in the West Indies. Sargent, —Cat-liaad Stop- 
per. i^oe caf-A«ad.-->Bpanlfl2l StOinper. Seodef. 8. (See 
also fighting-stopper.) 

stopper (stop'6r), V. U [< stopper y ».] 1. To 
close or secure with a stopple: as, stoppered 
bottles. — 2« To fit with a stopple or stopples. 

The mouth of the vessel to be sUippersd is ground by an 
iron cone fixed to a lathe. 

H. J. PowU, Glass-making, p. 78. 


the metal is stirred. 
furnace. 

stopper-knot (stop'^r-not), n. A knot in the 
end of a rope-stopper made by double-walling 
the strands. 

stopping (stop'ing), n. [Verbal n. of stop^y v.] 

1. The act of one who or that which stops, in 
any sense. Speciflcedly— (a) The process of filling 
cracks or fissuFos, as in an oil-painting, with a composi- 
tion preparatory to restoring; also, the material used in 
the process. 

The stopping, as this mixture [of size and whiting] is 
called, is pressed into the cracks by means of a palette- 
knife. Workshop Beeeipts, 8d ser. , p. 127. 

(b) In etching. See to slop out (a), under stopi, v, t (c) 
The act or process of altering the pitch of the tones of a 
musical instrument in any of the ways described under 
stopi, V. t., 10. 

2. Bomething that stops, specifically— (a) In tn4n- 
ing, any solid wall or brattice built across a passage in a 
mine, to shut out the air from the goaves, or to limit it 
to certain passages, or to keep the gas confined, or for any 
other purpose. (5) In dental surg., material for filling 
cavities in teeth, to) In farriery, a ball or pad for stuff- 
ing the space in a horse’s foot within the inner edge of 
the shoe.— Double Stopping, in viol-playing, the act or 
process of producing tones simultaneously from two stop- 
ped strings. 

stopping-brush (stop'lng-brush), n. 1. In hat- 
making, a brush used to sprinkle boiling water 
upon the napping and the hat-body to assist in 
uniting them. — 2. In etchingy a cameVs-hair 
Ifrush used in stopping out parts of etched 
plates. 

stopping-eoat (stop'ing-kot), n. The cover- 
ing of resistant material applied to any part 
of an object about to be exposed to the action 
of an acid or other agent, in order to protect 
that part from such action, 
stopping-knife (stop'ing-mf), n. A knife used 
in stopping, as a glaziers’ putty-knife, 
stop-plank (stop'plangk), n. One of the planks 
employed to form a sort of dam in some hy- 
drauli c works. Tliev generally occupy vertical grooves 
in the wing wales of a lock or weir, to hold back water in 
case of temporary disorder of the lock-gates, 
stop-plate (stop'plat), n. An end-bearing for 
the axle in a railroad journal-box, designed to 
resist end-play of tho axle, 
stopple^ (stop'l), n. [< ME. stoppel, sttyppell, 
stopell; < stop + -cl, now -to, a noun-formative 
indicating the instrument (as also in whittle, 
mingle, etc.).] 1. That which stops or closes 
the inouth of a vessel; a stopper: as, a glass 
stopple; a cork stopjde. 

Item, j. litill botell, with j. cheyneand j. stopell, weiyng 
xxxviij. uiices. Poston Letters, L 472. 

Who knows, when he openeth the stopple, what may be 
in the bottle? B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iL 1. 

2. A plug sometimes inserted in certain finger- 
holes of a flute or flageolet to accommodate its 
scale to some unusutd series, 
stopple^ (stop'l), V, t.; pret. and pp. stoppled, 
ppr. stoppling, [< stopph^, w.] To stop or close 
with a stopple. 

His hours of study clos’d at last. 

And finish’d bis concise repast. 

Sampled his cruise, replac’d his book 
Within its customary nof)k. 

Couper, Moralizer Corrected. 

stopple^ (stop'l), n. [< ME. stopyll, stouplc; a 
more orig. form of stubble: see stubble.] Stub- 
ble. [Oosolete or prov. Eng.] 

And thorn haubert wd ys color, thatnere nothsrng iwuple, 
i ly i 


He smot of ys beved as lystlyche as yt ware a lute stoup 
Bobert qf Oloueester, p. 223. 

stop-ridge (stop'rij), n, A band slightly ele- 
vated upon the surface of a blade or a similar 
part of an implement, intended to stop and hold 
it in the proper place, as in the handle. In 
stone celts the presence of such a stop-ridge 
marks a certain class or category. 

Stoj^rod (stop'rod)j n. In weaving, the rod 
which extends lon^tudinally under the batten 
of a loom, forming a part of the stop-motion, 
and which raises a catch that, if not raised, 
engages mechanism which immediately stops 
the loom. Eveiy time the shuttle enters the shuttl^ 
box fairly it acts upon a stop-finger to cause the stop-rod 
to lift the catch ; but, ff the shutUe is stopped in its course 
through the shed, the catch is not raised, the loom is 
stopped, and the warp, which would otherwise be broken . 
by the impact of the reed against the shuttle while in the 
shed, is thus saved. 
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■feop^ 


storaholuw 


atop^JitoXstop'thlp), ». [<»topi,ii., + ot)J.*Wp/ 
a tranBiatioiit of the Gr. ix^vniCf the remora: 
see JSehcneia, and of. mora, remora,^ The fish 
remora. 


O SUtp-thip, . . . t<dl VB where thou doo'st thiiie Anchors 
hide; 

Whence thou reBlstest Bayla. Owen, Wind, and Tide. 

Sylvester, ir. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 6. 

stop-thrust (atop'thrust)y n. In fencing, a 
slight thrust at one’s opponent, instead of a 
parry, made after he has begun to lunge for- 
ward in an attack. The stop-thruSt goes over by 
delicate gradations into the time-thrust, but is not con* 
sfdered by fencers a fine blow like the time-thrust 
stop-valve (stop'valv), n, 1. In hydrauL, a 
valve which closes a pipe against the passage 
of fluid. It is usually a disk which occupies a chamber 
above the pipe when the passageway through the latter 
is open, and is driven down by a screw to stop the aper- 
ture. 

2. In steam-engines, a valve fitted to the steam- 
pipes, where they leave the several boilers, in 
such a way that any boiler may be shut off from 
the others and from the engines, 
stop-watch (stop' woch ), n. A watch which re- 
cords small fractions of a second, and in which 
the hands can be stopped at any instant, so as 
to mark the exact time at which some event 
occurs : chiefiy used in timing races. 

He suspended his voice in the epilogue a dozen times, 
three seconds and three fifths by a gtftp-watch, my lord, 
each time. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 12. 


stop-water (stop'wfi."t6r), n. [< storAf v., + 
obi. water,2 1. NauU, a drag. — 2. A plug of 
soft wood driven tightly into a hole at the 
joint of a scarf, the expansion of which, when 
immersed, prevents water from working up 
through the scarf and behind the bottom plank- 
ing. In building iron ships a piece of canvas covered 
with red lead is used to make water-tight joints where 
calking is dithcult. 

stop-wheel (stop'hwel), n. See Geneva move- 
ment^ under movement, 

stop-work (8top'w6rk), n, A device attached 
to the barrel of a watch, musical box, etc., to 
prevent overwinding. 

.SuOr^t, «• A Middle English form of stoor^, 

Stor^t, w. [ME., < AS. stor, incense, storax (= 
W. ysior^ resin, rosin), < L. storax^ storax: see 
storax.’] Incense. 


Thet Star signefled Gode werkes, for ase se smech of 
the store wanne hit is i-do into the uerdd and goth upward 
to the heuene and to Gode wardo Swo nmuntol si gode 
biddinge to gode of tho herte of tho gode cristenemanno. 

Old Ewj. Mtsc. (ed. Morris), p. 28. 

storable (stor'a-bl), a. [< stored + -able.] 
Capable of bciiig stored. It. 8. Hally Exper. 
Mechanics, p. 262. 

storage (stdr'aj), n. [< stored + -age.] 1. The 
act of storing, in any sense ; specifically, the 
keeping of goods in a store, warehouse, or other 
place of deposit. — 2. The price charged or paid 
for keeping goods in a storehouse.— Gold stor- 
age, storage in~ refrigerating chambers or other places 
artincially cooled, as for the preservation of articles liable 
to be damaged by heat.— Storage battery. Bee battery. 
— Storage magazine. Same as magazine, I (a).— Stor- 
age warehouee. See waretunme. 
storage-bellows (8tor'aj-bel'''6z), n. See or- 

gatAy 6. 

storax (sto'raks), n. [= F. storaXy styraxy < L. 
storaxy styraXy < Gr. arvpa^, a sweot-smelling 
resin so called, also a tree producing it.] 1. 
A solid resin resembling benzoin, with the fra- 
grance of vanilla, formerly obtained from a 
small tree, Styrax officinaliSy of Asia Minor and 
Syria. It was in use from ancient times down to the 
close of the last century, but ha» disappeared from the 
market, the trees having been mostly reduced to bushes 
by excessive lopping. 

This, that, and ev’ry thicket doth transpire 
More sweet than storax from the hallowed fire. 

Herrick, Apparition of his Mistresse. 

2. The tree yielding storax, or some other tree 
or shrub of the same genus. Among tho American 
species, Styrax Calif ornim is a handsome Galiforiiian shrub. 
Sec cut in next column.— liquid Btorasf, a balsam known 
from ancient times with the true storax, obtained by boil- 
ing and pressing from the inner hark of the Oriental swaet- 
gum trw,[jiqmdainbar arientalis, itself also called liquid- 
ambar. It is a semi-fluid adhesive substance with the 
properties of a stimulant expectorant, but now scarcely 
used in Western practice except as a constituent in the 
compound tinetureof benzoin (resembling trial's' balsam ; 
see benzoin), and as an application for itch. It has long 
been used in making incense and fumigating preparations, 
and also enters into perfumery. Its chief markets are 
China and India. A similar balsam is obtained, chiefly In 
Burma, from AUingia excelsa, known (together with the 
last) In East Indian commerce as rose-maloes, rasanuda, 
etc. In Formosa and southern China a dry terobinthinous 
^alu of the same oharaoter is derived from Liquidambar 
Formosana (a species recently identified). An American 
liquidambar, or liquid storax, or a substitute for it, is pro- 
cured as natural exudation or by incision from the hark 
875 



Branch with Flowers of Storax (Sf^rax Cahfornu (i\. 
a. a leaf, showing; nervation. 


of the sweet-gum, Liquidambar styraHjlua, in the hotter 
parts of its haitltat. It is better known in Europe titan 
in the United States, where it is perhaps most used for 
making chewing-gum. 

Storax liquida [coineth] from Rhodes. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 277. 
Storax ointment. Soc ointment. 

StoraX'tree (sto'raks-tro), It. Same as storax y 2, 

Storelf, a* A Middle Euglish form of stoor^. 

Store^t, V, A Middle English form of stoor'^. 

Store^ (stor), V. t.; pret. and pp. storedy 
storing. [< ME. storetty also astoreUy astorieUy < 
OF. esUtrer, vstureTy estaurery make, build, es- 
tablish, provide, furnish, store, < L. instanrare, 
renew, repair, make, ML. also provide, store, < 
ta, in, to, 4- *^.staurare, set up, place (found also 
in rcstaurarcy restore), < *^stauruSy fixed, = (Ir. 
aravpdq, n., an upright pole, a stake, cross, = 
Skt. sthdvaray fixed, = AH. stedvy a rudder, etc. ; 
frotn the root of stand: see stand. Cf. restorvy 
instaurationy etc. Hence store'^. a., storage, 
storp^y eta.] 1. To provide; furnish; supply; 
equip; outfit. 

No Cyteo of the World is so wcl stored of Schippes as Is 
that. Mandeville, Travels, p. 207. 

Her Mind with thousand Virtues stor'd. 

Prior, Ode to the King after the Queen’s Death, st. .'J.'i. 

I believe for Greek & Latin there come vcr>' few lads so 
well stored to the University. 

Willia7n Lloyd, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 188. 

2. To stock with provisions; provision; re- 
plenish. 

Alle thine castles ich habbe wcl istored. 

Layamon, 1. 13412. 

Backe to the ylc of Alango, where some of vs went a 
londe ... to stArre vs of newe vytaylles. 

Sir R. Guyl/orde, Fylgrymagc, p. f»9. 

3. To deposit in a store or warehouse for pres- 
ervation or safe-keeping; warehouse. 

Now was stored 

In the sweet-smelling granaries all (he hoard 

Of golden corn. 

WUliam Morris, Earthly Taradlse, I. 393. 

4. To layup in reserve; accumulate; hoard: 
often wim up. 

According to Sir W. Thomson a single Fauro cell of the 
spiral form, weiglling 165 lbs., can store 2,000,000 foot- 
pounds of energy. 

W. L. Carpenter, Energy In Nature (1st ed.), p. 125. 
5f. To restore. 

Keppit the fro coinbraunse fro cold doth, 

Storet thee to stronght «k thi stytho londes, 

And dawly hir dlstitur of hir fader. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 726. 

StorG*^ (stdr), n. and a. [< ME. stoVy storey stoor 
(cf. W. ystdr = Gael, stor, < E.), < OF. estore, 
estoire, estoric, provisions, store, a fleet, navy, 
army, < Mlustaurum (also, after OF., storium), 
same as mstanrum, store, < L. instaurarvy re- 
new, restore, Mb. also provide, furnish, store: 
see F.l I, n. 1. That which is provided 
or furnished for use as needed ; a stock accu- 
mulated as for future use ; a supply ; a hoard ; 
specifically, in the plural, articles, particularly 
of food, accumulated for a specific object ; sup- 
plies, as of food, ammunition, arms, or cloth- 
ing: as, military or naval stores; tho winter 
stores of a family. 

He . . . keptc hir to his usage and his dore. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2387. 

500 pounds of hard bread, sleeping-bags, and assorted 
subsistence stores were landed from the floe. 

SoMey and Soley, Eoscue of Oreely, p. 77. 


Hence — 2. A great quantity ; a large number; 
abundance; plen^: used with, or archaically 
without, the indefinito article. 

That olde man of pleasing wordes had store, 

Spenser, F. Q., 1. 1. 36. 

With sfore of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Eain Influence, and judge tho prize. 

MUiott, L'AlIegro, 1. 121. 

3, A place where supplies, as provisions, am- 
munition, arms, clothing, or goods of any kind, 
are kept for future use or distribution ; a store- 
house; a warehouse; a magazine. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam, . . . 

Concocted and adjusted, they reduced 
To blackest grain, and into store convey'd. 

Milton, 1\ L., vl. 516. 

Hence — 4. A place where goods are kept for 
sale by either wholesale or retail ; a shop : as, 
a book-^(forc; a dry-goods store. Bee note un- 
der shoxAy 2. [U. H. and British colonies.] 

Stores, as the shops are called. 

Capt. D. Hall, Travels in N, A., I. 8. 

Bill Of stores. See biff Bonded store. bonded. 

— Codperatlve store. See cooperative.— Fancy store. 
Sec /ancy.— General-order store, a customs warehouse 
in which goods are stored temporarily, as unclaimed, or 
arriving in advance of Invoice or transportation papers, 
or through other like cause of detention. Such goods are 
obtainable only ou a general order.— General Store, a 
store or shop where goods of all onlinary kinds are kept 
for sale ; especially, such a store in a country village or at 
cross-roads.— In Store, laid up ; on hand ; ready to be 
produced : as, we know not what the future has in store 
for us. 

I have an hour’s talk in store for you. 

Shak., J. C., il. 2. 121. 

Marine, ordnance, public stores. See the quRiifying 
words.— Bea-stores, provisions and supplies on shipboard 
for use at sea. Compare sbty-«tore«.— Bhip-Stores, pro- 
visions and supplies for use on board ships at sea or in 
port: such supplies are sealed, as non-dutlable, by the 
customs officers.— Small Stores, in a man-of-war, a gen- 
eral term embracing tinware, tobacco, soap, razors, brush- 
es, thread, needles, etc., issued and charge to the men 
by the paymaster.— Subsistence stores. See subsisienee. 

— To set store by. Seeseti, v. t, is.— To tell no store 
oft, to make no account of ; set no store by. 

I ne telle of laxatyves no store. 

For they ben venymous, I woot it weel ; 

1 hem uiflye, I love hem never a deel. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 884. 

11. a» If. Hoarded; laid up: as, linen ; 
store fruit. 

Of this treasure . . . tho gold was accumulate, and store 
treasure; . . . but tho silver is still growing. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

2. Containing stor(?a; set apart for receiving 
stores or siqiplies. (k)mparo store-city. — 3. Ob- 
tainod at a store or shop; purchased or pur- 
chasable at a shop or store: as, store clothes; 
store teeth (humorously used for false teeth). 
’I'hiB word in rural or frontier use is commonly opposed 
to homc-^nade, and implies preference : as, styliBli store 
curtains ; in town use it Is usually opposed to made to 
order, and implies disparagement: as, clumsy store boots. 
[Colloq. , U. S. ] — Store casemate, same as barrack case- 
inate (which see, under barrocISr).— Store cattle, lean cat- 
tle bought for fattening by squatters who find that they 
have more grass than the natural ^in crease of their herd 
rciiuires. LAustraUa.] 

Uh, we are not fit for anything but store cattle : we are 
all blady grass. Mrs. Campbell Praed, Head Station, p. 74. 

Store pay, payment for country produce, labor, etc., 
by goods from a store, in lieu of cash ; barter. [Bural, 
IJ. S.) 

See, a girl has just arrived with a pot of butter to trade 
off for store pay. She wants in exchange a yard of calico, 
a quarter of tea, . . . and a bottle of rum. 

Capt. Priest's Adventures, p. 54. {Bartlett.) 

Store^t, n. A Middle English form of stour’^. 

store® (stor), n. [< F. store, a window-shade, 
spring-blind, rollcr-ldind, < L. storca, a mat,] 
A window-shade: tho French terra used in 
English for such a shade when of decorative 
character, especially when of French manufac- 
tm*e. 

store-city (stdi*'sit''^i ), n. j n the Old Testament, 
a city provided with stores of provisions for 
troops. 

He [Sulomon] built Tndmor In the wilderness, and all 
the dore cities, which he built in Hamath. 

2 Chron. vili. 4. 

store-farm (stor'farm), n. A stock-farm; n 
cattle-farm; a slieep-farm. Scott, Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, xlii. [Scotch.] 

store-farmer ( stor 'f ar'^'m^r), n. Same as stoel - 
farmer. [Scotch.] 

storehouse (stor'hous),^. 1. A house in which 
things are stored; a building for the storing 
of grain, food-stuff s, or goods of any kind, a 
magazine; a repository; a warehouse; a store. 

They no’or cared for us yet ; suffer us to famish, and 
their store-houses crammed with grain. 

Shak., Cor., i. 1. 88. 

2f . A store ; a plentiful supply. 



stortbonae 

And ffreatly Joyed merry talet to faine, 

Of wiiioh a dorehotue did with her remain. 

Spemer.V. Q.,11. vi. 6. 

storekeeper (stdr'ke'p^r), n. 1. One who has 
the care or charge of a store or stores, (a) A 
shopkeeper. [U. S. 1 (b) An officer in a dockyard in charge 
of stores and storenonses; the superintendent of a store- 
house in a navy-yard, (c) MUit., a commissioned officer 
in the United States army who has charge of the mili- 
tary stores at depots and arsenals. A military storekeeper 
is an officer of the quartermaster’s department; an ord- 
iianoe storekeeper, of the ordnance depaitinent ; a wiedi- 
cal etorekeeper, of the medical department. These officers 
have the rank and pay of mounted captains in the army, 
but are not in the line of promotion. 

2. Figuratively, an article in a stock of goods 
that remains so long on hand as to be unsalable. 

r ang, U. S.] 

ekeeping (stor'ke^ping), n. The act of tak- 
ing charge of stores or a store, 
storeman (stor'raan), w. ; pi. storemen (-men). 
1. A man in charge of stores or supplies: as, 
the slorcman^s stocrk of bolts and screws. — 2. 
A man employed in a storehouse for the work 
of storing goods. 

The question of wages of shiftora and store-men has been 
referred to arbitration. 

WedclyEcho, Sept. 5, 1885. {Encye. Diet.) 

store-master (8t6r'm&8'''t6r), w. The tenant of 
a store-farm. [Scotch.] 

Storer (stor'^r), w. [< stored 4- -erl.] One who 
lays up or accumulates a store. 

Storeria (sto-re'ri-a), w. [NL. (Baird and Gi- 
rard, 1853), named after Dr. D. H. SUtrer^ an 
American naturalist.] A genus of harmless 
colubriform serpents of North America, of the 
family Coluhrids*. Two common species of the 
United States are S. dekayi^ and E, occipitoma- 
culatttf the spotted-nock snake, 
store-room (stor'rGm), w. A room set apart for 
stores or supplies, especially table and house- 
hold supplies. 

Miss .Tenkyna asked me if I would come and help her to 
tie up the preservea in the store-room. 

Mrs. GobskeU, Cranford, ii. 

store-ship ( stor'ship), n, A government vessel 
detailed to carry stores for the use of a fleet or 
garrison, or to store them in foreign ports, 
storey, w. See stonfi. 

Storge (8t6r'go), n, [< Gr. oropyity natural love 
or affection, < Gripynv, love, as parents their 
children.] The strong instinctive affection of 
animals for their young ; hence, the attachment 
of parents for children, or of children for pa- 
rents ; parental or filial love. [Bare and tech- 
nical.] 

In the irtor/ 70 , or natural affoctiuiis of divera animala to 
their young onea, . . . there appears iu the parent mani- 
fest tokens of solicitoiianoss, skill, and in some cases cour- 
age too. Boyle, Christian Virtuoso, pt. II, aph. vlii. 

The innocence of infancy ... is the cause of the love 
called storge. Swedenborg, Conjugial Ix)ve (trana.X § 396. 

Storialt (sto'ri-al), a, [ME. storialj an aphetic 
form of historiaL] 1. Historical. 

This is stq/%cU sooth, it is no fable. 

Chaucer, CJood Women, 1, 702. 

2. Of the nature of a story. 

He shal fynde ynowo, greto and sniale, 

Of storial thynt: that toucheth gontillesse. 

And eok moraiitee and hoolynesse. 

Chaucer, I'rol. to Miller's Tale, 1. 71. 

Storiated (sto'ri-a-ted), a. [Of. historiaisd.^ 
Decorated with elaborate qrnamental and illus- 
trative designs, as title-pages of books in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in which 
the ornamentation often covered the entire 
page. 

The mania for the acquisition of storiated title-pages has 
led to the cruel spoliation of thousands of rare old hooks. 

London Art Jour., No. 61, p. 91. 

storied^ (sto'rid), a, [< storyi^ + -ed‘^.'] 1. 
Celebrated or recorded m story or history ; as- 
sociated with stouies, tales, or legends. 
To-morrow huny through the fields 
Of Handers to the storied Rhine ! 

M. Arnold, Calais Sands. 

2. Adorned with scenes from a story, or from 
history, executed by means of sculpture, paint- 
ing, weaving, needlework, or other art: as, sto- 
ried tapestries. 

Storied windows, richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

Milton, II PenseroBO, 1. 169. 
Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Gray, Elegy. 

storied^ (sto'rid), a. [Formerly also storeyed; 
< story^ + -ed2.] Having stories or stages : as, 
a iowt-sioried building. 

Storier (sto'ri-^r), w. [< story'^ -f -eri.] A re- 
later of stories; a story-teller; a historian. 
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The honeyed rhythm of this melodious MorisT, 

J, Bogen Bses, Poetry of the Period (Bookworm, p. 66> 

storify^ (sto'ri-fi), p. t [< story^ 4- L./aoerc, 
make, do: see To make or tell stories 
about. 

fltorify^ (sto'ri-fi), iK t , ; pret. and pp. storifledf 
ppr. storifying, [< story*^ + L. facere^ make, do : 
see -/y.] To range, as beehives over and un- 
der one another, in the form of stories. Phin, 
Diet. Apiculture, p. 67. [Rare.] 
storiologist (sto-ri-oro-jist), n. [< storiolog-y 4- 
-ist,^ A student or expounder of popular tales 
and legends; one who is versed in folk-lore. 
[Recent.] 

’riie resuscitation of the roe from its bones will recall to 
storiologists similar incidents In European and especially 
•Scandinavian and Icelandic folk-lore. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., I. 484, note. 

Storiology (std-ri-oFo-ji), n, [< E. story'^ 4- 
Gr. -T^yia, < Tikyeiv^ speak: see •‘Ology,'] The 
science of folk-lore ; the study of popular tales 
and legends. [Recent.] 

For Chaucer’s direct source, it might be well worth 
while for students of comparative storiology who have 
leisure ... to examine these and similar monkish col- 
lections of exempla [of the thirteenth century]. 

N, and Q., 7th ser., I. 485. 

stork (stdrk), n. [< ME. stork, < AS. store = 
D. MLG. LG. suA = OHG. storah, MHG. G. 
storch (also OHG. store, MHG. G. dial, stork) 
= led. storkr = 8w. Dan. stork, a stork; cf. 
OBnlg. struku, Bulg. str&k, shtrdk = Serv. shtrk 
= ORuss. sterkd, Russ, sterkhu = Lith. stark us 
= Lett. Starks = Hung, eszterag = Albanian 
sterkjok, a stork. The relation of the Tent, to 
the Slav, and other forms is undetermined. Cf. 
Gr. r/ipyog, a vulture, ropyog vyp6<j>otTig, a swan.] 
A largo altricial grallatorial bird, of the fam- 
ily Cicofdidsp and especially of the subfamily 
CiconiinsB (which see for technical characters). 
The stork is related to the herons, spoonbills, and ibises, 
but not very closely to the cranes. There are several 
species, found in nearly all temperate and tropical re- 
gions. They are tall and stately birds, equaling the cranes 
and larger herons in stature, but are readily distinguished 
by many technical characters. Storks are wading birds, 
frequenting the vicinity of water ; but some of them be- 
come semi-domesticated, and often nest on buildings. 
Their tidelity and amiability are traditional. They feed 
chiefly on reptiles (as snakes and lizards), amphibians (as 
frogs), Ashes, mollusks, and worms, but also sometimes 
capture small quadrupeds and birds. The best-known 
species is the common white stork of Europe, Ciconia 
alba; when adult, it Is pure- white with black-tipped 
wings and reddish bill and feet ; it is about SA feet long, 
and stands 4 feet high. The black stork of the same 
country is C. nigra, a rarer species. Various birds of dif- 
ferent countries, technically storks, are known by other 
names, as adjutant, marabou, maguari, jabiru, shell-ibis, 
and wood 'ibis. See these words, and cuts under adjutant- 
bird, Cicomida, GraUse, jabiru, opeidnll, Pelarg<rmorpha, 
simbil, and Ta/itofu#.— Rlack-nebked Btork, Xenorhyn- 
chus australis, of India and Australia, related to the Amer- 
ican Jabiru and African saddle-billed stork, the three being 
often placed in the genus 3f|/cferui.— Black Stork. Sec 
dof.— jtolscopal Stork, Dissoura episcopus. Sec cut 
under Pelargomorphm.—iMAXA stork, the adjutant-bird. 
-Hair-crested stork, LejAoptUus iCranopelargus) ja- 
vanicus, a small and quite distinct species of marabou, re- 
lated to the adjutant found in parts of India, Java, Su- 
matra, etc.— Maguari stork, mtxenura maguari. See 
maguari.— MarabOU Stork. See marabou, and cut un- 
der odjutant-frtrd.—Pouclied Stork. Same as od/tetont- 
&ir<f.-8addle-bllled stork, Ephippiorhynchus senega- 
lensis. See the generic name. — whlte-oellied StOXk, 
S^henorhynehus abdimi. Bee cut under 
stork. See def. 

stork-billed (stdrk'bild), a. Having a bill like 
a stork^s, as a kingfisher of the genus Pelargop- 
sis. See cut under Pelargopsis, 
stork's-bill (stOrks'bil), n. 1 . A plant of the ge- 
nus Erodium, particularly the heron^s-bill, E. d- 
eutarium (also 
called hemlock 
sior¥s-hiU), a 
low bushy herb 
with pinnate 
leaves, a most- 
ly Old World 
plant, abun- 
dantly natural- 
ized in many 
parts of the 
United States, 
perhaps indi- 
genous in the 
west. See al- 
filerilla. — 2 . 

A plant of the 
related ge- 
nus Pelargo- 
nium, whidh in- 
cludes the ge- 
raniums, etc., 

nf <rflrd«Tiia Flowering Plant of Stork's-blll (Brodium 

OI garaens. ctcutanum). a, one of the carpels. 
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stonn (stfirm), n. [< ME. sUnrm, < AS. storm, 
storm, a OS. MD. D. MLG. LG. storm » OHG. 
MHG. G. Sturm as loel. stormr as Sw. Dan. storm 
(not in Goth. ; cf. It. stormo, a fight, It. dial. 
Sturm as Pr. estofn =: OP. estour, estor, estur (> 
E. stour^, a tumult, stir) as Ir. Gael, stoirm s 
Bret, stourm, a storm, all < Teut. ) ; perhaps, with 
formative from the root of sUr^ (•/ siur, 
ystor) or of L. stemere, strew: see stir^, strew,} 

1. A disturbance of the normal condition of the 
atmosphere^ manifesting itself by winds of un- 
usual direction or force, or by rain (often with 
lightning and thunder), snow, or hail^ or by sev- 
eral of these phenomena in combination ; it tem- 
pest: also used with reference to precipitation 
only, as in hail-sforw, thunder-ziforw, snow- 
storm-, A storm is usually associated with an area of low 
pressure, and its intensity or violence depends upon the 
steepness of the density-gradients which produce ft. The 
terms area of low pressure, cydone. eyclonie storm, and 
storm are often used interchangeably. In area qf low 
pressure the primaiy reference is to the state of the ba- 
rometer, in cydone ft is to the gyratory character of the 
atmospheric circulation, and in dorm to the disturbance 
of the weather : but each term is extended to include the 
whole of the attendant phenomena.* 

And there arose a great dorm of wind. Mark Iv. 87. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 

Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 29. 

2. Specifically — (a) Technically, in nautical 
use, a wind of force 1 1 on the Beaufort scale, 
being that in which a man-of-war could carry 
only storm-staysails. 

The wind suddenly shifted in a heavy rain squall from 
BSE. to W., and increased to a storm ; at 12 noon the barom- 
eter read lowest, and the wind was blowing a storm. 

Monthly Weaiher Meview (1887), p. 40. 

(ft) A fall of snow, (c) A prolonged frost. [Prov. 
Eng.] Hence, figuratively — 8. A tempestuous 
flight or descent of objects fiercely hurled : as, 
a storm of missiles. 


No drizzling shower, 

But rattling storm of arrows barb’d with fire. 

Milton, P. L , vi. 546. 

4 . A violent disturbance or agitation of human 
society ; a civil, political, or domestic commo- 
tion ; "a tumult ; a clamor. 

I will stir up in England some black storm 

Shall blow ten thousand souls to heaven or hell. 

Shak., 2 Hon. VI., iii. 1. 849. 

5. A destructive or overwhelming calamity; 
extremity of adversity or disaster. 

Having passed many bitter brunts and blastcs of ven- 
geaunce, they dread no sttmnes of Fortune. 

Spenser, Hhep. Cal., February, Embleme. 

An old man, broken with the storms of state. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 21. 

6. A vehement or passionate outbreak, as of 
some emotion, or of the expression of such 
emotion : as, a storm of indignation ; a storm 
of applause; a storm of hisses. 

Mark’d you not how her sister 
Began to scold and raise up such a storm ? 

Shak., T. of the 8., i. 1. 177. 

Her bosom shaken with a sudden dorm of sighs. 

Tennyson, Luuksley Hall. 

7. Milit., a violent assault on a fortified place 
or strong position ; a dashing attempt by troops 
to capture a fortified place, as by scaling the 
walls or forcing the gates. 

How by dorm the walls were won. 

Or bow the victor sacked and bunit the town. 

Dryden. 

Cyclonic storm, one that accompanies or is caused by a 
cyclone.— Electric storm. See etoctnc,— Eyeof a storm, 
the calm region at the center of a violent cyclonic storm, 
where the clouds clear away and blue sky appears— occur- 
ring mostly in the tropics, but also experienced more or 
less perfectly in higher latitudes. This phenomenon is 
due to the circumstance that the winds immediately bor- 
dering the central area blow circularly around it, leaving a 
region of calm. The centrifugal force of the wind inten- 
sifles the diminution of pressure, and develops a tendency 
toward a gently descending current from above, and a con- 
sequent clearing of the sky.— SOgll-area Storm, a stonn 
associated with an area of hlglT pressure.— Low-area 
Storm. Same m cydonie storm. — Magnetic, revolving, 
etc.. Storm. Bee the adjectives.— Storm and stress (s 
translation of the German Sturm und Drang, alluding to 
a drama bv Klinger, *' Sturm und Drang”], a name given 
to a period In German literary history (about 1770 to 1790> 
influenced by a group of younger writers whose works were 
characterized by passion and reaction from the old meth- 
ods ; hence, a proverbial phrase for unrest or agitation.— 
To take by stonn. (a) MUU., to carry by assault. Bee 
def. 7. 

The recollection of the victory of Roanoke imparted to 
the Federals that assurance which Is a great' element of 
success ; they knew that a battery could be taken by dorm. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War iu America (trans.), I. 587. 

(b) To captivate or carry away by surprising or delight- 
ing: as, the new singer has taken the town by storm.— 
Wmd-Stonn, a storm with heavy wind, without precipi- 
tation, aigjifn. 1. Tempest, etc. Bee windK 
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gtana (0t6rm)^ v. [X ME. atormmt aturmen^ < 
A8. atyrman ss D. MLG. LG. aiarmm s= OHG. 
siurmany MHG. G. atUrmen as loel. atyrma ss 
Sw. storma ss Dan. atorme^ storm ; cf . It. ator- 
miref make a noise, atarmeggiare, ring the 
storm-bell^ throng together; from the noun.] 

1. intrana, 1. To blow with great force ; also, 
to rain, hail, snow, or sleet, especially with 
violence: used impersonally: as, it atorma. — 

2. To fume ; scold; rage ; oe in a violent agi- 
tation or passion ; raise a tempest. 

The Dolphin then, discrylng Land (at last), 

Storme» with himselfe for hauing made such haste. 

Sylvetter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 6. 

When ... I see a gentleman lose his money with se- 
renity, I recognise in him all the great qualities of a phi- 
losopher. If he gtonrn and invokes the gods, 1 lament that 
he is not placed at the head of a regiment. 

Stoele^ Guardian, No. 174. 

3. To move with violence ; rush angrily or im- 
petuously: as, he atormed about the room. 

Bobby Wick stormed through the tents of his Company. 

7t. Kiplmg, Only a Hubaltern. 

n. trana. To attack and attempt to take pos- 
session of, as by scaling walls or forcing gates 
or breaches; assault: as, to atorm a fortified 
town: often used figuratively. 

With eager warmth they fight, ambitious all 

Who first shall storm the breach, or mount the wall. 

Addison, To the King. 

storm-area (stfirm'a'-'re-a), n. The area cov- 
ered by a storm : the region within the closed 
isobars surrounding a center of low pressure. 
In the United States this region is generally an oval 
whose length is, on the average, nearly twice its width. 
Its longest diameter may be turned in any azimuth, but 
is most frequently directed to a point between north and 
north 60° east. Over the ocean storm-areas are generally 
nearly circular. 

Btorm-beat, storm-beaten (stdrm'bet, -be^tn), 
a. Beaten or damaged by storms. 

storm-belt (stfirm'belt), n, A belt of maximum 
storm-frequency . On charts containing a large num- 
ber of storm-tracks the paths are found to be mostly di- 
vided into several well-defined groups whose loci form 
natural storm-belts. In the United States three storm- 
belts are distinguished ; (1) that of storms which appear 
in the northwest British provinces, advance eastward to 
the lake region, and thence down the St Lawrence valley ; 
(2) that of storms which originate in the soutiiwest near 
tlte Gulf of Mexico, and move northeastward to the lakes ; 
(8) that of the West India hurricanes, which first move 
westerly, and thou iiortlieastwai d along the Atlantic coast. 
Over Europe three storm-belts may be distinguished : one 
lying across the northern MediteiTaiioan, one across the 
North Sea and the Baltic, and one northeast and south- 
west off the coast of Norway and the British Isles. Also 
called storm-zone. 

storm-bird (stdrra'b^rd), w. 1. A petrel; one 
of the birds of the family ProcelUiriidXy includ- 
ing the albatrosses, fulmars, etc., as well as 
those to which the name petrel is more com- 
monly apifiied ; specifically, the stormy petrel. 
See out under petrel . — 2. A bird that indicates 
or seems to foretell bad weather by its cries or 
other actions, as a storm-cock. Compare ram- 
bird. 

storm-bound (stdrm 'bound), a. Confined or 
delayed by storms; relating to hindrance by 
storms: as, we were storm-hound in port. 

Weeks of atorm-hound inactivity. 

Carlyle, To John Carlyle, Feb. 11, 1830. 

storm-card (stdrm'kard), n. A transparent 
card containing lines to represent the wind- 
directions in all quarters of a cyclonic storm : 
devised by Reid as an aid to seamen in avoid- 
ing dangerous storms. When the card is drawn to 
suitable scale, and placed over the position of a vessel on 
a chart, so that the observed wind-direction and the same 
wind-direction on the card are brought into coincidence, 
the bearing of the center of the card from the point of 
oliservation indicates the diretstion of the center of the 
storm. Knowing the direction of the storm-center, its 
probable path can be laid down with considerable pre- 
cision, and the best course for the vessel may then be de- 
termined. It is now known that a storm-card cannot uni- 
versally be used to discover the bearing of a storm-center, 
for the angle between the wind and the radius varies in 
different latitudes, and is different at different distances 
from the center. Also called t^jorm-dreU, etorm-compaaa. 

storm-center (fit6rm'8en"t6r), n. The position 
of lowest pressure in a cyclonic storm, in the 
typical case the wind throughout the storm- urea blows 
spirally Inward toward the storm-center, changing from 
a radial to an approximately cli’cular path, and increasing 
in force as the center is approached. The center itself 
is an area of comparative calm, accompanied by a pai-tial 
or complete clearing away of tlie clouds, and a mild tem- 
perature. (See 0)1/0 o/a storm, under stonn.) Violent ocean 
storms frequently exemplify this typical description ; but 
in land storms, which present irregularities of all kinds, 
these conditions are in general only partially realized. 

Storm-circle (stdrm's^r^kl), n. Same as storm- 
card. 

storm-cloud (st6rm'kloud), n. A cloud that 
brings or threatens storm. 


storm-cock (stdrm'kok), n, 1. The fieldfare, 
Turdus pilaris; also, the mistlethrush, T, visei- 
vorua. 

Its song ... It fthe missel] begins . . . very early In 
the spring, often with the new year, in blowing showenr 
weather, which makes the inhabitants of Hampshire ckfl 
It the atorm-eoek. Pennant, Brit. Zobl. (ed. 1776X I. 802. 

2. The green woodpecker, Gecinua viridia. 
[Prov. Eng. in all uses.] 
storm-conmass (stfirm'kum^^pas), n. Same as 
atorm-cara. 

storm-cone (stdrm'kon), w. A cone consisting 
of tarred canvas extended on a frame 3 feet 
high and 3 feet wide at the base, used either 
alone or along with the drum as a storm-signal. 
See cut under storm-signal. [Eng.] 
storm-current (stArm'kur'-'ent), n. A surface 
sea-current produced by the force of the wind 
in a storm. Such a cuircnt frequently outnins Its gen- 
erating storm, and affords the first announcement thereof 
on a distant shore by increasing there the intensity of the 
usual cun'ciit or by changing its set. 
storm-door (stfirm'dor), w. An outer or addi- 
tional door for protection against inclement 
weather: in general used temporarily, for the 
winter only. 

storm-drum (st6rm'drum), n. A cylinder of 
tarred canvas extended on a hoop 3 foot high 
and 3 feet wide, hoisted in conjunction with the 
cone as a storm-signal. Set* storm-signal. [Eng.] 
Stormor (stdr'm^r), n. [< storm + -crl.] One 
who storms; speeitically (miht.)f a member of 
an assaulting party. 

storm-finch (stdrm 'finch), n. See fincli^, and 
cut midcv petrel. 

Storm-fiag (stdrm'flag), w. See storm-signal. 
Stormful (storm'ful), a. [< storm +' -/wf.] 
Abounding with storms. 

They know what spirit brews the atam^fid day. 
Collina, Ode on the Popular Huperstltions of the Highlands. 

stormfuluess (storm 'ful-nes), n. The state of 
being stormful ; stormy character or condition. 
GoUridge. 

storm-glass (stArm'glas), w. A hermetically 
sealed tube containing an alcoholic solution of 
camphor, together with crystals of nitrate of pot- 
ash and ammonium chlorid: so named because 
an increase in the amount of the precipitate was 
suppose(i to indicate the approach of stormy 
W^eather . The chauges in the amount of the precipitate 
arc duo solely to variations of temperature, and the instru- 
ment is simply a chemical themio8coi>e. 
storm-house (storm'hous), w. A temporary 
shelter for men employed in eonstni ting or 
guarding railroads, or other works in exj^osed 
situatiouB. 

Stormily (stbr'mi-li), adr. In a stormy man- 
ner; tempestuously. 

storminess (st6r'mi-nes), n. The state of being 
stormy, or of being agitated or visited by vio- 
lent winds; tempestuousness; impetuousness; 
violence. 

Storming-party (st6r'ming-par"ti), n. Milif., 
the party to whom is assigned the duty of mak- 
ing the first assault in storming an enemy’s 
works. 

storm-kite (storm 'kit), n. A device, on the 
principle of a kite, for canying a ropt^ from a 
ship to the shore in a storm, 
stormless (stOrm'Ies), a. [< .sUn'm + -less.'] 
Free from storms; without storm. 



Etwlibh Storm-signtil, indicat- 
K: dangerous winds from the 


storm-sigual (stdrm 'sig^nal), n. A signal dis- 
plaj^ed on sea-coasts and lake-shores for indi- 
cating the expected prevalence of high winds 
or storms. For this pur- 
pose flags and lanterns are 
used in the 1 1 nited States, and 
a cone and drum in Great 
Britain. In the practice of 
the United States Weather 
Bureau, a red flag with black 
center is displayed by day 
when a violent stonn is ex- 
pected, and an addltiono] 
pennant indicates the quad- 
rant of the probable wind-di- 
rection, aa follows : red pen- 
nant above flag, northeaster- 
ly winds; red pennant below 
flag, southeasterly winds ; 
white pennant above flag, 
northwesterly winds; white 
pennant below flag, south- 
westerly winds. By night, a 
red light indicates easterly 
winda^ and a white light 
above a red light indicates 
westerly winds. In the Brit- 
ish system the inverted cone 
Indicates a south gale, the 
upright cone a north gale, 

while the addition of the drum indicates that the winds are 
expected to be of marked violence. See weather-aigniU. 

storm-stay (stdrm'sta), n. A stay on which a 
storm-sail is set. 

storm-stayed ( stdrm'stad), a. Prevented from 
proceeding on, or interrupted in the course of, 
a journey or voyage by storms or stress of 
weather. 

storm-stone ( stdrm'stdn ), n. Same as th under- 
holt. 

storm-tossed (8t6rm't08t), a. Tossed about by 
storm or tempest: as, a storm-tossed bark; 
bonce, agitated by confiictin^ passions or emo- 
tions: as, his storm-tossed spint is at rest, 
storm-track (stdrm 'trak), n. The path trav- 
ersed by the center of a cyclonic storm. North 
of the parallel of .80*" storm-tracks almost invariably pur- 
sue an easterly course, having generally a northerly in- 
clinntion. Within the tropics storm-tracks almost inva- 
riably tend westerly, generally with an inclination toward 
the pole ; they have raiely. if ever, been traced nearer to 
the equator than 0°. Continuous storm-tracks are some- 
times traced across North America, the Atlantic ocean, 
and Europe ; hut in general less than 12 per cent, of the 
storms leaving Ameiica reach tlie European coast 
storm-wind (stdrm'wind), n. The wind or 
blast of a storm or tempest ; a hurricane ; also, 
a wind tiiat brings a storm. 

♦ Then comes, with an awful roar, 

Gathering and sounding on. 

The atorm-wimi from Labrador, 

The wind Kuroclydou, 

The atorm-v>in4 ! 

Lonegelloui, Midnight Mass. 

storm-window (st6nn'win"d6), n. 1. An outer 
window to protect the inner from inclemency 
of the weather. — 2. A window raised from the 
roof and slated above and on each side, 
stormy (stdr'mi), a. [< ME. stormi, < AS. stor- 
mig (= I). Sw. stormig = MHO. sturmic, G. stur- 
mig), < sfonw, storm: see storm."] 1. Charac- 
terized by storm or tempest, or by high winds ; 
tempestuous; boisterous: as, & stormy hcslsoii. 
No cloudy show of atormy blustering weather 
Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear. 

Shah., Lucrece, 1. 116. 

His trumpet has often been heard by the neighbors, of 
a atormy night, mingling with the howling of the blast. 

hrviny, Knickerbocker, p. 448. 


Our waking thoiightR 
Suffer a atormlesa shipwreck in the jiools 
Of sullen slumber. Tennyaon, Harold, v. 1. 

storm-pane (storm'pan), n. An extra square 
of glass fitted in a frame provided with clamps, 
used to fit over a window in an exposed build- 
ing, as a lighthouse*, in case of breakage. 

storm-path (storm 'patli), n. Hamo as storm- 

Storm-pavement (Si.drm'pav"meut), n. In hy- 
draul. engin.y a sloi»ing stone pavement lining 
the sea-faco of a pier or breakwater. E. li. 
Knight. 

Storm-petrel (stOnn'pet'^rel), n. A small blaok- 
i.sh petrel, belonging to the genus Procellaria 
as now restricted, or to one of a few closely 
related genera, as Oceamtes, Cymoehorea, and 
Ilalocyptena. The three best-known storm-petrels are 
Procellaria pelagica, Cymoehorea leueorrhoa, and Oceanitea 
ooeanicua. All arc also called Mother Carey's chickem. 
Sec cut under jtetrel. The form atormy petrel is also com- 

stlnm-proof (stAnn'prdf), a. Proof against 
storms or stress of weather, 

storm-sail (stdrm 'sal), w. A sail made of very 
stout canvas, of smaller size than the corre- 
sponding sail in ordinary use, sev in squally 
or heavy weather. 


2. Characterized by violent disturbances or 
contentions; agitated; turbulent. 

For love is yet the raoste atormy lyf, 

Bight of hymself, that ever was bogonne. 

Chaveer, Troilus, li. 778. 
His LWarreii Hastings’s] administration, so eventful aud 
atormy, closed in almost perfect quiet. 

Maeavlay, Warren Hastings. 

3. Violent; passionate; easily roused to anger 
or strife. 

The lives of all your loving complices 
Lean on your hetUth; tlie which, If you give o’er 
To atormy passion, must perforce decay. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 166. 

The atormy chiefs of a desert but extensive domain. 

.Scott. 

4. Associated with storms, as seen in thorn or 
supposed to presage them : specifically, in or- 
nithology, noting certain petrels — Stormy pet- 
rel. Same as storm-petrel. -- Syn. 1. W indy, gusty, squally, 
blustering. See mind'i. 

storm-zone (stdrm'zon), n. Same as storm-hcH. 
The regions l)etweon 40° and 70“ latitude are the great 
dtynn zones of the world. 

if. Uinman, Eclectic Physical Geography, i>. 04, 

Stomollo (st6r-nel'ld), n . ; pi. storndli (-li). pt.] 
A form of Italian folk-song, usually improvised 
and either sentimental or satirical. 




Btomallo 

The Tuscan and Umbrian stomeUo is much shorter [than 
the rlspettoj, consisting, indeed, of a hemistich naming 
some natural object which suggests the motive of the 
little poem. Eneyc. BrU,t XIX. 272. 

Storthing (stor'ting), M. [< Dan. Norw. s/or- 
thinq (= I cel. storthing) , great or high court, 
parliament, < stor {=z Bw. stor = loeh storr = 
AS. story > K. stoor)y groat, 4* thing = Sw. ting 
= Icel. thingy assembly, meeting, = AS. thing: 
see thing'^,li The national parliament of Nor- 
way. It is composed of 1 14 members, who are chosen by 
indirect election. The Storthing is convened every year, 
and divides itself into an upper house (Lagthing) and a 
lower house (Odedsthing). The former is composed of one 
fourth, and the latter of three fourths of the members. 
See Lagthing and OdeWiing, 

storvent. Preterit plural and past participle 
of Middle English stervciiy dit*. See starve, 
Story^ (sto'ri), w. ; pi. sUmvs (-riz). [< ME. 

sUfVie^ storye (cf. It. storiOy < LL. storia), an 
aphetic form of istoriCy historic^ history : see )iis^ 
tory,’] 1. A connected account or narration, 
oral or written, of events of the past; history. 
The prime vertiio of Story is verity. 

Howell, Vocall Forrest, Pref. 
She was well versed in the Greek and Homan story, and 
was not unskilled in that of France and England. 

Sioift, Death of Stella. 
There’s themes enough in Caledonian story 
Would show the tragic muse in a' her glory. 

Burns, I*rologue for Mr. Sutherland's Benefit. 

2. An account of an event or incident; a rela- 
tion ; a recital : as, stories of bravery. 

A lored man, to lere the [teach thee] 

... of gode Friday the sUrrye. 

Piers Plowman (B), xili. 447. 
And tell sad stnriee of the death of kings ; 

Uow some have been deposed, some slain in war. 

Shak., Rich. II., ill. 2. 156. 
To make short of along atorj/, . . . I have been bred up 
from childhood with great expectations. 

Dickens, Martin Ghuzzlcwlt, vl. 

3. In lU,y a narrative, either true or fictitious, 
in prose or verse ; a tale, written in a more or 
less imaginative stylo, of that which has hap- 
pened or is supposed to have happened: spe- 
cifically, a fictitious tale, shorter ana less 
elaborate than a novel; a short romance; a 
folk-tale. 

Call up him that left half -told 
The story of Cambuscuu bold, 

Of Cumball and of Algarslfo, 

And who had Caiiace to wife. 

Miltoti, II Penseroso, 1. 110. 
Voltaire has a curious essay to show that most of our 
best modern stories and plots originally belonged to the 
eastern nations. I. D'Isradi, Curios, of Lit., 1. 174. 

4. The facts or events in a given case consid- 
ered in their sequence, whether related or not ; 
the experience or career of an individual : as, 
the story of a foundling ; his is a sad story. 

Weep with me, all you that read 
This little story. 

B. Jonson, Epitaph on Salathiol Pavy. 
There was not a grave in the church-yard but had its 
storif, Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 206. 

5. An anecdote: as, a spt^ech abounding in 
good stories, 

I will go yot furth t, and afiirm that the success of a 
sUrry very often depends upon the make of the body, and 
formation of the features, of him who relates it. 

Steele, Guardian, No. 42. 
Sometimes I recorded a story, a jest, or a pun for con- 
sideration. O. W. Holmes, The Atlantic, LX VI. 666. 

6. A report; an account; a statement; any- 
thing told: often used sliglitingly: as, accord- 
ing to his storyy he did wonders. 

Fal. You confess, then, you picked my pocket? 

I*rince, It appears so by the story. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. s. l»l. 
All for a slanderous story, that cost me many a tear. 

Tennyson, The Orandmother. 

7. A falsehood; a lio ; a fib. [Colloq. and 
euphemistic.] 

I wrot« the lines; . . . owned them; bo told stories. 
(Signed) Thomas Ingoldsby. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 116, note. 

8. The i)l()t or intrigue of a novel or drama : 
as, many persons road a novel, or are interested 
in a play, only for the story. 

It is thought clever to write a novel with no story at all, 
or at least with a very dull one. 

R. L. Stevenson, A Gossip on Romance. 
9t. A scene from history, legend, or romance, 
depicted by moans of painting, sculpture, nee- 
dlework, or other art of design. 

The walles also of all the body of the Chirche, from the 
pyllers to the Hoolf, be poyntyd with storys from the be- 
gyuiiyug of the world. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 4f>. 
To erect greate Chapells, ... to paint fuire stories, and 
to make rich ornaments. 

Chuvara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 841. 
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There ’s hie obsmber, . . . Tis painted about with the 
stfiry of the Prodigal, fresh and new. 

Shak,y M. W. of W., Iv. 5. & 

Blind stozy, a pointieis tale.— To be In a or one Btoryf, 
to be in tne same Btoryf, to agree in testimony ; give 
the same account. 

So I find they are all fii a iiory. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, 11. 8. 

1. Relation, Narration, etc. (see account)', record, 
chronicle, annals.— 2. Anecdote, Story. See anecdote.— 
3. Tale, fiction, fable, tradition, legend.— 4. Memoir, life, 
biography. 

Storyi (sto'ri), V , ; prefc. and pp. storiedy ppr. 
storying. [< story^y n, Cf. history, w.] I, 
trans, *1. To tell or deseribo in historical rela- 
tion ; make the subject of a narrative, tale, or 
legend; relate. 

IMgmies (those diminutive people, or sort of apes or 
satyrs, so much reseinbllng the little men storied under 
that name). Evelyn, True Religion, I. 261. 

What the sage poets, taught by the heavenly Muse, 
Storied of old in high immortal verse, 

Of dire chimeras, and enchanted isles. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 516. 

2. To ornament with sculptured or painted 
scenes from history or legend. Compare sto- 
riette, 

n. in trans. To relate; narrate. 

Cupid, if storyitM Legends tell aright, 

Once framed a rich Elixir of Delight. 

Coleridge, Composition of a Kiss. 

Btory'-^ (sto'ri), n, [Sometimes storey, early 
mod. E. storie, stourie; < ME. story, prob. < 
OF. ^^estoree, a building, a thing built, < estoree, 
fern. pp. of cstorer, build, < L. instaurare, erect, 
build, etc. : see stored, t\] If. A building; an 
edifice. 

Hii [theylhygonne her heye tonnes strengthy [strengthen] 
vaste aboute. 

Her castles & storys, that hii royshte be ynne In doute 
[danger]. hob. qf Gloucester, p. 181, 

2. A stage or floor of a building; hence, a sub- 
division of the height of a house ; a set of rooms 
on the same level or floor, a story comprehends 
the distance from one floor to another: as, a story oi nine, 
twelve, or sixteen feet elevation. 

They fonnde the kyng In his pallaicc sittynge vppon a 
flouro or stourie made of the leaues of date trees wrought 
after a curious diuise lyke a certeyne kynde of mattes. 

R. Eden, tr. of Antonio Pigafetta (First Books on America, 

led. Arber, p. 267). 

Upon the ground storey a fair gallery, open, upon pil- 
lars ; and upon the third storey likewise an open gallery 
upon pillars, to take the prospect and freshness of the 
garden. Bacon, Building (ed. 1887). 

Attic Btory. Hee attic^, 1.— Mezzanine Btory. Same 
as entresol.— The upper Btory, the brain; the wits. 
[Familiar and ludicrous.] 

He’s a good sort o’ man, for all he’s not overburthen’d 
P th' upper storey. George Eliot, Amos Barton, I. 

Btory-book (sto'ri-buk), n. A book containing 
one or more stories or tales; a printed collec- 
tion of short tales. 

If you want to make presents of story-books to children, 
his [Richter’s] are the best you can now get. 

Rusk%n, Elements of Drawing, App. 

story-post (sto'ri-post), w. In building, an up- 
right post supporting a beam on which rests a 
floor or a wait, as when the whole front of a 
ground floor is glazed. 

story-rod (sto'ri-rod), n, A wooden strip used 
in setting up a staircase. It is equal in height 
to the staircase, and is divided according to the 
number of stairs. 

story-teller (std'ri-teF^r), n, 1, One who tells 
stories, true or fictitious, whether orally or in 
writing. Specifically — (a) One whose calling is the reci- 
tation of tales In public : as, the idary-leUers of Arabia. 

“ Master,” said he [ Achmet], “ I know many stories, such 
as the story tellers relate in the coffee-houses of Cairo.” 

B. Taylor, Journey to Central Africa, xix. 
(5) One given to relating anecdotes : as, a good story-teUer 
at a dinner- table. 

Good company will be no longer pestered with dull, dry, 
tedious storytellers. Swift, Polite Conversation, Int. 
(c) One who tells falsehoods; a fibber. [Colloq. and ou- 
phemistio.] 

Becky gave her brother-in-law a bottle of white wine, 
some that Rawdon had brought with him from France, 
. . . the little said. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xllv. 

story-telling (sto'ri-teFing), w. 1. The act or 
art of relating stories, true or fictitious. 

Story-telling . . . is not perfect without proper gesticu- 
lations of the body, which naturally attend such merry 
emotions of the mind. Steele, Guardian, No. 42. 

2. The telling of fibs; lying. [Colloq. and 
euphemistic.] 

story-mrriter (sto'ri-riH6r), n, 1. A writer of 
stories. 

Tlie stoty-writer's and play-writer’s danger is that they 
will get their characters mixed, and make A say what B 
ought to have said. 

0. W. Holmes, Atlantic Monthly, LXVI. 664. 


stoand 

St. A historian ; a chronicler. 

Rathumus the Morywriler, and Semelliua the aoiibe, « . • 
and the judges. 1 Esd. ii. 17* 

stosh (stosh), n. [Origin obscure.] Fish-offal; 
pirry ; especially, a thick paste made by grind- 
ing slivers in a bait-mill, and used as toll-bait; 
chum ; pomace. 

Stot^ (stot), n. [Early mod. E. also stotte; < 
ME. stot, Stott, stotte, a horse, a bullock; cf. 
Icel. stiitTj a bull, the butt-end of a horn, a 
stumpy thing, = Sw. stut, a bullock, also a blow, 
bang, dial, a young ox, a young man, = Norw. 
stut, a bullock, also an ox-born, = Dan. stud, a 
bullock ; prob. lit. ‘ pusher,’ from the root of D. 
stooten s= G. stossen, push, thrust, strike, = Icel. 
stauta, strike, beat, stutter, = Sw. stlita £= Dan. 
sUidc, strike, push, thrust, = Goth, stautan, 
strike. i2t, stoat, 8tote^,'\ If. Ahorse; a stal- 
lion. 

This reve sat upon a ful good slot. 

That was al pomely grey and highte Soot. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 616, 

2, A young ox; a steer. 

And Grace gaue Pieres of his goodiiesse foure stottis, 

Al that his oxen eryed they to harwe after. 

Piers Plovnnan (B), xix. 262. 
To procure restitution in integrum of every stirk and 
that the chief . . . and his clan had stolen since the 
days of Malcolm Caiimore. Scott, Waverley, xv. 

The woman would work — ay, and get up at any hour ; 
and tile strength of a stot she had. 

W. Black, Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. 889. 

3. A weasel ; a stoat. See cut under stoat. 

Lamb, wolf, fox, leopard, minx, stot, miniver. 

Middleton, Triumphs of Love and Antiquity. 
[The name was formerly applied in contempt to a human 
being. 

Nay, olde stot, that is not myn entente,” 

Quod this Boinonour, “for to repente me.” 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 382.] 

Stot'-^ (stot), V. i.; pret. and 'p)},,8totted, ppr. stot- 
ting. [Formerly stole; < ME. stotm; = D. stoo- 
tetl, push, etc. : see stot^, and of. stotter, stut, 
stutter^,"] 1. To stumble; walk irregularly; 
bounce in walking. Compare stoit. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

They stotted along side by side. 

Mws Perrier, Inheritance, il. 867. 

2. To rebound, as a ball. [Prov. Eng.] 
Stotayf, V, i, [jSfE. stotaycn, stotaicn, X OF, es- 
toteier, estotier, estoutoier, etc., be thrown into 
disorder, tr. throw into disorder, maltreat (< es- 
tout, cstot, etc., rash, bold, stout: soe stout^), 
but in sense confused with sioten, stumble : see 
stoi^,"] To stumble ; stagger. 

Than he stotays for made, and alle his strenghe faylez, 
Lokes upe to the lyfte, and alle his lyre chaungesi 
Downne he sweys tulle swythe, and in a swoiine fallys ! 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 4272. 

Stote^, n. See stoat. 

Btote‘‘^t, Bee 8toV^ and stut^. 

Stotert, V- i- An obsolete form of stotter, 
Stoteyet, n, [ME., < OF, estotie, estoutie, estu- 
tie, boldness, rashness, < cstout, estot, bold, 
stout: BOO stout^,'] Cunning; stratagem. 

Hade he had his ost he wold [haue] a-saide there 
To hauo with stoteye & strengthc stoutll hire wonne. 

WUliarn of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4986. 

stotter (atot'6r), V, [< ME. stoieren; freq. of 
stoV^. Cf. stutter^. 1 I, intrans. To stumble. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

n. trans. To affect with staggers. 

He’d toll what bullock’s fate was tragick 
So right, some thought ho dealt in magick ; 

And as well know, by wisdom outwar<^ 

What ox must fall, or sheep be stoiered. 

D'Urfey, Colin’s WMk, 1. {Davies.) 

Stouk, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
stook, 

Stoimd^t (stonnd), n. [< ME. stounde, stund, 
stunt, stunde, < AS. stuna, a time, space of time, 
season, s= OS. stunda = OFries. stunde, stonde 
= MD. stonde, a time, while, moment, D. stand, 
a moment, = MLG. stunde, stunt, LG. stunde = 
OHG. stunia, stunt, MHG. stunde, a time, while, 
hour, G. stunde, an hour, = Icel. Sw. Dan. stund, 
a time, while, hour, moment; perhaps orig. 
point of resting or standing,’ ana akin to 
stand.'i -A. time ; a short time ; a while ; a mo- 
tnent; an instant. 

Now lat us stynte of Troylus a stounde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, i. 1086. 
Soe death Is heer & yonder in one kUmnd, 

Times' WhUOe (E. E. T. 8.), p. 129. 
Upon a Btound, in a moment, 
stound*^ (stonnd), v, i. [Also stoun; =s Icel. 
styr^a s= Dan. stonne = D. stenen s LG. stenen, 
stonen, > G. stiihnen, groan. Cf. stound^, n.1 1* 
To ache; smart. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To long; 
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B us, the cows 8tom^ for grass. HalUweU* 
Eng.] 

2f, n. [ME.: see atound^, v.] Sorrow; 
grief; longing. 

To putto awey the ttoundea stronse, 

Which in mo laaten alle to longe. 

Mom. qf the Moee, I. 2639. 

stonnd^ (stound), v. t [A var. of atun^f as 
astound of ast/unj aston: see atun^j aUmy^, aaton^ 
astun, etc.] 1. To stun as with strokes; heat 
heavily : a^ to atound the ears with the strokes 
of a bell. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To astound; amaze. 

Your wrath, weak boy ? Tremble at mine unleas 
Retraction follow close upon the heels 
Of that late etoundiny insult. 

Keats, Utho the Great, iv. 2. 95. 

Stound^ (stound), n, [< stomid^, v.] 1 . A stun- 
ning blow or stroke ; the force of a blow. 

Like to a mazed steare, 

That yet of mortall stroke the stmnd doth boare. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. vl. 37. 

2. Astonishment; amazement; bewilderment. 

Thus we stood as in a stound, 

And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. 

Gay, Shepherd’s Week, I’rol., 1. 28. 

stound^t (stound). An obsolete past participle 
of atun^. Spenser. 

stound^ (stound), n. [A dial. var. of sUmd, 
stand: see stand, w.] A vessel to contain small 
beer. [Prov, Eng.] 

Stoundmealt (stound'mel), adv._ [< ME. stound- 
mcle, stoundemele, < A8. stundmselum, at times. < 
stand, time, space of time (see stoundX), + mm- 
turn, dat. pi. of rtml, a time ; see meal*^, and cf. 
dropmeal, JioaJcmeal, piecemeal, thousandmeal, 
etc.] At times; at intervals; from moment to 
moment: also used adjectively. 

The lyf of love is fullo contrarie, 

Which stoundeinele can ofte varie. 

limn, of the Rose, 1. 2804. 
This wynde that inoore and moorc 
Thus stoundemele encresBeth in my face. 

Chaucer, Troilus, \. 074. 

stoup. See stoop^, stoop^, stoop^. 
stour^, (u Boo stoor^. 

Stour^i V. and w. S('e stoor'^. 

Stour**^ (stour or stdr), n. [Early mod. E. also 
stowre, Sc. also sture; < MPl. siour, store, slor, 
stnr, < OP^. estor, estour (also rarely es(or*ne, also 
csformie, estounnic, estnrnne), a tumult, conllict, 
assault, shock, battle, = Pr. estor = It. .storrno, 
dial. Sturm, tumult, noise, bustle, throng, trooi», 
band, < OlIG. sturm, storm, battle, = E. storm : 
see storm. P^or the loss of the final m in OP\ , of. 
OP\ tour, tuni, jour, day, etc., witli loss of final n 
(see timi, tour^).'] 1. Tumult; conflict; a war- 

like encounter; shock of arms; battle. 

Mep sen al day and reden ek In Btoryea 
That after sharpe stourcs l»cn oft victories. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 10(50. 
His horsemen they raid sturdily. 

And stude about him in the stoure. 

Raid of the Reidswire (Child’s ballads, VI. i;56). 

2t. A fit; a paroxysm. 

Which Buddeiu fltt, and halfe cxtatick stoure, 

When the two fearefull wemen saw, they grew 
Greatly confused in behaveoure. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. iii. 50. 

3t. Encounter; time or place of meeting. 

Maidens blush when they kiss men ; 

So did rhillis at that stotvre ; 

Her face was like the rose flower. 

Greens,, The Shepherd's Ode (trans.). 

Btour^ (stour), n. [Also stower; < ME. stoure, 
stourre, < Icel. staurr, a stake, pale ; perhaps 
akin to Gr. aTavf)6(j, a stake, cross: see steer^ 
and staurus."] 1. A stake. 

And if he wiUe no te do soo, I salle late hyni witt that 
Se salle sende a grete powere to his citee, and bryne it up 

stikke and stourre. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. 41. {Ualhwell.) 

2. A round of a ladder.— 3. A stave in the 
side of a wagon. HalUwell. — 4. A long pole 
by which barges are propelled against the 
stream. Also called poy. [Prov. Eng. in all 
uses.] 

Stour oridge clay. A refractory clay from 
Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, Phiglancl, occur- 
ring in the coal-measures, extensively worked 
for the manufacture of fire-brick and crucibles, 
stoured (stourd),a. [Early mod. E. wtoerrd; 
< stour^ + -ed*-2.] Staked. [I^ov. Ping.] 

Standyng together at a comon wateryng place ther 
called Hedgedyke, lately stowered tor catall to dprnko at. 

Arehaologui, XXIII. 28. {Halhwell.) 

StoumoSBtf Btoury. Same as stoorness, sioory. 
rtoutP (stout), a. and n. [< ME. stout, stowte, 
sometimes stought; < OF. stout, cstout, estolt, 
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eatot, eatut, P. dial, stout, proud, a= Pr. eatout, 
stout, bold, valiant, rash, impetuous, violent, 

< MD. atolt, D. stout, stout, bold, rash, also stu- 
pid (influenced by Jt. atolto, silly, < L. atultus: 
see stultify), = AS. stolt = OFries. stult == MLG. 
LG. stolt = OHG. MHO. G. stolz, proud (MHG. 
also foolish, due to the influence of the It. word), 
= Icel. stoltr = Sw. Dan. stolt, proud ; perhaps 
akin to stilt. Hence iilt. (< OP\) ME. stotay, 
stoteye.'\ I, a. 1. Bold; valiant; brave; dar- 
ing. 

So Sterne he was & stoute & swirho st[r]okes lent ; 

Was non BO stlf stcleu wede that with-stod hiR wepen. 

William of Palcme (K. F. T. S.), 1. .8585. 
Verily Christian did here play the man, and showed 
himself as stout as Hercules could, had he been here. 

Runyan, JMlgrim’s rrogress, p. 286. 
Have you a stout heart? Nei-ves lit for sliding panels 
and tapestry ? Jane A'uxten, Northanger Abbey, xx. 

2t. I^oud; haughty. 

I was his of berte and sioivie, 

And in my clothing wondre gay. 

Hymns to Viryin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 36. 
As stmit and proud as he were lord of all. 

Skak., 2 Hen. VI., i 1. 187. 

3. Firm; resolute; persistent; stubborn. 

He was a great Becketist — viz, a stout opposcrof Ilegal 
Power over Spiritual Persons. 

Ptdler, Worthies, Wilts, II. 467. 
Shakespeare was Article XL. of stmit old Doctor Port- 
man’s creed. Thackeray, Pendennis, ix. 

4. Hardy ; vigorous ; lusty ; sturdy. 

The people of this part of Candia are stout men, and 
drive a groat coasting trade round the island in small 
boats, by carrying wood, corn, and other merchandizes. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 241. 
Seven braw fellows, stmd and able 
To serve their king and country weel. 

Burns, Dedication to G. Hamilton. 

6. Finn; sound; stanch; strong. 

The stoutest, vessel to the storm gave way. 

Dryden, ..Eneid, i. 170. 

0. Solid; substantial. 

With blithe air of open fellowship, 

Brought from the cupboard wine and stouter cheer. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, ii, 

7. Bulky in figure ; thick-set ; coiTuilent. 

Mrs. Reed was r.ithor a stotd womaii ; but . . . she ran 

nimbly up the stair. C/uirlotte lironte, .fane Eyre, iv. 
— Syn. 1. Valorous, manful, gallant.— 4 and 5. Stalwart, 
Sturdy, etc. See robust. 

II, n, Strongalc or }>ecrof any sort; h(uic(*, 
since the introduction of porter, porter of extra 
strength : as, Dublin stout. 

The waiter’s liands, that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stmit 

Tennyson, Will W’^alerprouf. 

stO'Ut^ (stout), V. f< ME. stouten ; < sfonl^, 

1. in trans, It. To bo bold or defiant. 

Lewed iiian, thou shalt cursyiig doute, 

And to thy prest thou sliaU iiat stoute 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 72. {HalUwell.) 

2. To persist; endui*e: with an imx>erHoiml //. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Wo stouted it out and lived. 

Annals of Phila. and Penn., 1. 885. 

II.t traths. To dare; defy; resist. 

For no man ful comnnly 
Bosecheth a wyfc t>f foly. 

But there the wyfe ys aboutu 
The gode man for to stotite 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 20. {HalUwell.) 

stOUt*^ ^stout), n. [Also slut; < ME. stout, stnt, 

< AS. .s'faf, a gnat.] 1. A gnat. — 2. A gadfly. 
[Prov. Eng. in both uses.] — Sf. A firefly or 
miller. 

Pirausta, a Aro-flye ; . . . some call it a candle-flic, a 
stout, a miller-fowle, or bishop. Florio. 

Btout-dart (stout'dilrt), «. A British noctuid 
moth, Agrotis ravida. 

BtOU'teil (stout'n), r. t. [< stout^ + -cw^.] To 
make stout; strengthen. [Bare.] 

The pronounced realist is a useful fellow-creature, but 
so also the proiioiineed idealist — stouten his work though 
you well may witli a t1iictui*e of modern reality. 

H. IT. Gilder, Mew Princeton Rev.. IV. 12. 

StOUth (stoutli), «. [< ME. sUmth, stealth, < 

Icel. stnldr = Sw. .^told, stealth: see strallh.’] 
Theft; stealth; also, a clandestine transac- 
tion. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

Sum rownys till his fallow thaym betwene, 

Ilys rnciy stmdh and pastyme lait sistrene. 

Go sin Doufflas, iEneid, xii., Pn>l., 1. 212. 

stonth-aiid-routh (stouth'and-routh')» u. [A 

Sc. riming formula, in which one of the words 
appears to be wrenched, as usual, from ils lit. 
meaning: prob. orig. as if ‘plunder and plenty,’ 
i. o. inucli property acquired and inherited: 
stouth, theft, stealtli (cf. stouthrief, robbery 
with violence, also firovision, furniture); 
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routhf plenty: see routlt^,^ Plenty; abundance. 
[Scotch.] 

It *8 easy for your honour and the like o* you gentle 
folks to say sae, that hae 8toulh‘and-routh, and fire and 
fending, and meat and claith, and sit dry and canny by 
the ilreoidc. Scott, Antiquary, ri. 

stout-hearted (stout 'hllr'^ ted), a. Having a 
stout or bravo heart; also, obstinate. 

The stouthearted are spoiled ; they have slept their sleep. 

Ps. Ixxvl. 6. 

Btout-heartedness (stout'h}ir''tcd-Ties), n. The 
quality of being 8tout-heart(*d ; courage; espe- 
cially, moral couragt*. 

If any one wants to see what German stout-heartedness, 
reotltuac, and hard work could do for Syria, he had bet- 
ter go and live for a while In tlio German colony at Haifa. 

Contemjwrary Rev , LI V. 866. 

stouthrief (stouth'ref), w. [Also corruptly 
stouthrie ; < stouth 4* reaf, Sc. rief, rc//’, rob- 
bery: see reaf."] In Scots law, theft accom- 
panied by violence; robbery; burglary. The 
term is usually applied in cases in which rob- 
bery is committed within a dwelling-house. 

stoutly (stout'li), adr. [< ME. stoutly; < stout 
"Av •] Id a stout or sturdy manner; with 
boldness, stanchness, or resolution. 

stoutness (stout'nes), n. [< MYA.stoutnrs; < stout 
+ -nrss.^ The state or quality of being stout, 
in any sense. 

Stove^ (stov), n. [Early mod. E. also stoove, 
rarely sinuph ; not found in ME. and rare in AS. 
(sec below); < MD. stove, a heated room, bath- 
room, also (with dim. stofken) a foot-stove used 
by women, later D. sloof, a stove, furnace, = 
MLG. store, a heated room, bath-room, in gen. 
a room, LG. stove, usually stare, a bath-room, in 
gen. a room, = OHG. stubCi, stupa, MHO. stuhe, 
a heated room, a bath-room, G. stuhe, a room (cf . 
OF. estuve, F. Mtwe = Pr. estuha = Sp. Pg. estufa 
= It. stufa, a bath-room, hothouse, < OHG.), = 
AS. stofa, a bath-room (glossing L. balneum), = 
Icel. siofa, stufa, a bath-room wdth a stove, = 
Sw. stuga = Dan. stuc, a room; cf. OBulg. istii- 
ha, izha, a t(uit, Bulg. a hnt, cellar, = Sloven. 
izha, jezha, a room, = Serv. tzha, a room, = 
Hohom. izha,jizha = Pol. izba, a bath-room, =: 
Buss, istiha, izba, a hul, dial, kitchen, = Alba- 
nian isbc, a cellar, = Bum. izbe, a stove, = Turk. 
izbr, a cellar, = OPruss. stuho = Lith. stuba =: 
Lett . istaba = Finn, tnpa = H ung. szoha, a bath- 
room ; all prob. < OHG. or G. The orig. sense 
appeal’s to liave been ‘a heated room.’ The 
apidication of the namo to a means of heating 
is comparatively ree(‘nt. From the Tout., 
through OF., are derived K. stew^ and stivc^, 
which are thus doublets of s/orcl.] 1, A 
room, chamber, or house artificially warmed. 
[Obsolete except in the specific uses (a), (?>), 
b(‘low.] 

When a certain Frenchman came to visit Melanchihon 
he found him in his sUtve, with (me hand dandling his 
child in the swaddling clouts and tlie other holding a hook 
and reading it. Fuller. 

When you have taken Care of your Horse, you come 
whole into the Stove, Boots, Baggage, Dirt and all, for that 
is a common Room for all (Comers. 

N. Bailey, tr. of (’olloquies of Erasnius, T. 288. 

Specifically— (a) In hort., a glazed and artlflclally heated 
building for the culture of tender plants : the same as a 
greenhouse or hothouse, except that the stove maintains 
a higher temperature- not lower than 60” F. See green- 
house, hothouse, and dry^stove. [Eng. | (&) A drying-cham- 
ber, as for plants, extracts, conscrvci^, etc. ; also, a highly 
heated drying-room, used in various manufactures. 

They are sumtimes inforce<l to ryi)e and dry them Iffrain] 
in theyr slooues and huttes houses 
R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on America, 

[cd. Arbor, p, 292). 

2t. A place for lakiug either liquid or vapor 
baths; a bath-liouse or bath-room. 

In that village there wa.. a Stoxic, into which the cap- 
tainc went in tlio morning, retiuesting M. Garrard to go 
also to the same to wash himselfe. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 428. 

There are in Fez a hundred bath-sfowea well built, with 
fourc Hals in each, and certaliie Galleries without, in 
which they put oft their clothes. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, j). 617. 

3. A closed or partly closed vessel or receiver 
in which fuel is buriuMl, the radiated heat be- 
ing utilized for warming a room or for cooking. 
Stoves are made of cast-iron and sheet-iron, and alsc) of 
earthenware in the form of tiles cemented togetlier, of 
plaster held together by a frame of wire, or the like, and 
of masonry solidly put together. The stoves of tiles, ma- 
sonry, etc., radiate less heat than iron stiwes, but when 
heated reinuin hot for along time. Stoves are divided into 
the two main ehissesofcooking-btovos and warming-stoves, 
and are also classified according to the fuel used, us wood- 
stoves, gas-stoves, etc. I’hcre are many varieties, named 
according to their use, as the cur-stovc, camii-stove, foot- 
stove, tinmen’s stove, etc., or according to some attach- 
ment, as a water-back stove. Warming-stoves range from 



the open fireplace or jPranklin stove to mafraslne and base- 
burning fireplaces and heaters for wanning more than one 
room, which are more properly furnaces. The word was 
first used in Englisli in this sense as applied to foot-stoves. 
See/oof-stoiw, otf-sfoM, gas-$tove. 

The sempstress speeds to Change with red-tipt nose ; 

The Belgian stove beneath her footstool glows. 

Gay, Triviiw ii. 838. 

4. In ceram.f a pottery-kiln. — 6. In a furnace, 
the oven in which the blast is heated. — 6. In 
hookhindingj an apparatus with which the fin- 
isher heats his tools, formerly made to bum 
charcoal, but latterly gas.— Air -tight stove. Bee 
Bark-stove. Same as barAr-betT— Base-burn- 
ing stove. Bee bass-turm’n^. -CamP-StOVe, a small 
sheet-iron stove, light and portable, used for both cooking 
and heating, as in a tent— Oooklllg-stove, a stove ar- 
ranged especially for cooking, having ovens, and often a 
water-back, exposed to the heat of the fire, and pot-holes 
above the fire.— Franklin stove, a form of open stove 
invented by Benjamin Franklin in the early part of his 
life, and called by him ** the Pennsylvania fireplace.” Tlie 
name is now given {a) to any open stove with or without 
doors that open widely, and with andirons or a grate simi- 
lar to those of an ordinary fireplace ; ({>) to a kind of fire- 
place with back and sides of ironwork and some arrange- 
ment for heating the air in chambers which communi- 
cate with the room.— Norwegian stove, a chamber the 
walls of which are made as perfect non-conductors of heat 
as possible, used for cooking by enabling a pot or saucepan 
full of boiling water, placed in it, to retain its lieat for a 
great length of time, thus stewing the meat, etc., which 
it may contain. The same chamber may be used as a re- 
frigerator, as it keeps ice unmelted for a long time.— - 
^tary stove. See rotary oven, under oven. 

Stove^ (stov), V, f.; pret. and pp. stovedf ppr. 
sioxnng. [< Htox)e^,n. Ci. niew^^ v., sfircS, r.] 

1. To heat in a stove or heated room; expose 
to moderate heat in a vessel. Specifically— (a) To 
keep warm in a house or room by artificial heat : as, to 
stove orange-trees. 

For December and January, and the latter part of No- 
vember, you must take such things as are green all win- 
ter ; . . . lemon-trees, and myrtles, if they be ttoved. 

Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1887). 
(2>) To heat in or as in a stove : as, to stove feathers ; to 
gtove printed fabrics (to fix the color) ; to stove ropes (to 
make them pliable) ; to stove timber. 

Light upon some Dutchmen, with whom we had good 
discourse touching stoveing, and making of cables. 

Pepys, Diary, II. 210. 

And in 1726, when the ship was surveyed by the Master 
Shijpwrights of Portsmoutli and Deptford, with the view 
to her being rebuilt, it was found that the stoved planks 
were fresher and tougher, and appeared to have fewer de- 
fects, than those which had been chan'ed, many of the lat- 
ter being found rotten. Finoham, Bhip-building, ill. 82. 
<c) In vineyar-manuf., to expose (malt-wash, etc.) in casks 
to artificial heat in a close room, in order to induce acetous 
fermentation, (d) In ceram,, to expose to a low heat. 
Bee poUerj/, porcelain, and kUn, (e) To cook in a close ves- 
sel ; stew. [Scotch or prov. Eng.] 

The supper was simple enough. There were oatcakes 
and cheese on the tablcL a laige dish of staved potatoes 
steaming and savory, and a Jug of milk. 

Mrs. (Hiphant, Joyce, v. 

2t. To shut up, as in a stove ; inclose ; confine. 

A naked or etov'd fire, pent up within the house without 
any exit or succession of external fresh and unexhausted 
vital air, must needs he noxious and peimicious. 

Evelyn, Advertisement to Quintenye. {Richardson.) 

Fighting cocks . . . must then be stoved, which meant 
putting them in deep baskets filled with straw, covering 
them with straw, and shutting down tlie lids. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Ueign of Queen Anne, I. 802. 

gtove^ (stov). Preterit and past participle of 

Htave. 

atOTO-COal (stov'kol), n. Coal of either of two 
sizes: (a) large stove, or No. 3, which passes 
through a 2i- to 2-inch mesh, and over a 1}- to 
H-incn mesh, and (b) small stove, known as 
No. 4, which passes through a 1|- to l|-inch 
mesh, and over a 1^- to 1-inch mesh. Penn. 
Surii. Gloss. 

StOTe-dnxm (stov'drum), n, A chamber over 
a stove in which the heated gases are received 
before being discharged into the chimney, in 
order that their heat may be utilized, 
stove-fflass (stov'glAs), n. See glass, 

BtOTe-neartn (stov'harth), n. The horizontal 
shelf or ledge which in some stoves lies outside 
and in front of the grate containing the fuel. 
[New Eng.] 

stove-house (stov'hous), n. Same as stox^c^, 1. 

fa) Baniti as stoved, 1 (a), (h) In tlie preparation of furs, a 
house or chamber in which the skins are dried. 

The stove-house is full of iron racks upon which are 
placed iron rods, which receive the skins. 

Ure, Diet, IV. 880. 

stove-jack (stov'jak), n. Same as smoke- 
jackf 2. 

Stovepil^ (stov'pip), n. 1. A metal pipe for 
conducting smoke, gases, etc., from a stove 
to a chimney-fiue. — 2. Same as stovepipe hat. 
[Colloq,, U. S.]— stovepipe hat. Same as cWwnsy- 
pot hat (which see, under Aafi). [Colloq., U. 8.] 

.He bore himself like an ancient prophet, and would 
have looked like one only for his black face and a rusty 
sUive-pipe hat. Harper's Mag., LXXX. 891. 
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stOVePi]4lia (stdv'pi^ping), n. [< stovepipe 
-ing,] Tiding for a stovepipe. 

A piece of stove-piping about 18 In. long. 

Workshop Reoeipts, 2d ser., p. 102. 

stove-plant (stdv'plant), n. A plant cultivated 
in a stove. See stove^ 1 (o). 
stove-plate (stov'plat), n. 1 . One of the plates 
or lids serving to cover the apertures in tne top 
of a cooking-stove; a griddle. — 2. Same as 
stove-hearth. Trans. Amer. Fhilol, Ass,^ XVII., 
App., p. xii. [Pennsylvania.] 
stove-polish (stov'poPish), n. Seepofitfhl. 
stoverl (sto'vbr), n. [< ME. stovery < OF, es- 
tover , estovoir, necessaries, < estover y cstoveiry 
estovoiry estuvoiry estetmir, astovoiry istox^oiry en- 
tovoiry stovoiry used impers., it is necessary; 
origin unknown.] Fodder and provision of all 
sorts for cattle. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
Where live nibbling sheep. 

And flat meads thatch'd with stover, them to keep. 

S/tak., Tempest, iv. 1. 68. 

Stover^t (sto'v^r), v. i. [Origin obscure.] To 
bristle up; stiffen. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Beard, be confin'd to neatness, that no hair 
May stover up to prick mistresB’ lip. 

Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, IL 1. 

stove-truck (stov'truk), n. 1. In a cannon- 
foundry, a truck on which ordnance is moved. 
— 2. A truck for moving heavy stoves, it is 
run under the stove, when, by means of a lever, its plat- 
form is raised, and lifts the stove. The lover serves as a 
handle for guiding the truck. E. H. Knight. 

StOW^ (sto), V. t, [< ME. stoxeen, staioeny steweUy 
< AS. stgxvigany stow, r= MD. stotmeny stuxveriy 
D. stimexi = MLG. stouxven, stoxveny LG. staueny 
bring to a stand, hinder, = OHG. sUmaUy stouw- 
aUy stuwan. stuan, sluen, stuowany MHG. 

G. stauen, bring to a halt, hem in, stow, pack, = 
8w. stiifva = Dan. stiwe, stow, pack (< LG. ?); 
lit. ‘place,’ ‘put in place,’ < stov^y a place, = 
OFries. stOy a place, = Icel. *std. in eld-stOy a fire- 
place, = Lith. stoxvay a place wnere one stands; 
prob. from the root of staxxd (\/ sta ) : see standy 
staw. But the continental forms (to which is 
due stoxc^) may not be connected with the AS. 
verb, which is rare. Of. hestoxo. See also 5 fe*M’ 2 .] 

1. To put in a suitable or convenient place or 
position; put in a place aside or out of the 
way; layup; put up; pack ; especially, to pack 
in a convenient form : as, to stoxv bags, bales, 
or casks in a ship’s hold; to stow sheaves. 

He raddo religion here ruele to holde, 
^'Leste the kyng and bus cousail ^oure comunes a-peyre. 
And be stywai'dos of goure stedes til se be steweA betere.” 

Piers Plowman (C), vi. 146. 
Foul thief, where hast thou stow’d my daughter? 

Bhak., Otliello, i. 2. 62. 
We pointed to the white rolls of stowed hammocks in 
the neUings. 

J. W. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrowaddi, p. 219. 

2. To accumulate or compactly arrange any- 
thing in; fill by packing closely; as, to stoxv a 
box or the hold of a ship. 

The Uthe o’ what ye waste at cartes 
Wad stow'd his pantnr ! 

Bums, To W. Simpson. 

3. To contain ; hold. 

Shall thy black hark those guilty spirits a,ow 
That kill themselves for love? 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, iv. 1. 
There was an English ship then in the roads, whereof 
one Mr. Mariot was master ; he entertained as many as 
his ship could stow. Wixithrop, Hist. N ew England, II. 298. 

4. To furl or roll up, as a sail. — 5. In mining , 
to fill up (vacant spaces) with stowing, a mine is 
worked by the methoa of stowing when all Che valuable 
substance— ore, or coal, or whatever it may be— is taken 
out, and the vacant space packed full of deads or refuse, 
either that furnished ny the workings themselves, or stuff 
brought from the surface, or both together. 

6t. To bestow ; give ; grant. 

If thou dost flow 

In thy frank mifftes, & thy golde freely stow. 

The principail will make thy pennance ebbe. 

Times' WhisRe (E. E. T. B.X p. 81. 
7t. To intrust; commit; give in charge. 

Status or waryne, or besettyne, as men done moneye 
or chaffer. Commuto. Prompt. Pars., p. 478. 

To Itow down, (a) To put in the hold of a vessel ; stow 
away ; specifically, to run (oil) into the casks of a whaler. 
(6) To furnish as the stowdown : as, the whale stowed down 
75 barrels of oil. 

StOW2 (sto), V. [ME. stowen: see stow^.'] I. 
irons. If. To resist; binder; stop. 

f iff any man stow me this nyth, 
xal hyiii 3 evo a dedly wownde. 

CoveiUry MystsfHes, p. 217. (HattitoeU.) 

2. To put out of sight or hearing; be silent 
about. [Slang.] 


straUsmiiB 

XI.f introM. To make resistance ; resist. 

Thay stekede stedys In stoure with stelene wapynes, 

Ana alle stoxpsde wyth strenghe that stode theme agaynea t 
MorU Arthvsre (B. E. T. B.), 1. 1489. 

StOW^ (stou), V. t. [Cf. LG. stuvcy stufy a rem- 
nant, stxrfy blunt, stumpy.] To cut off; crop; 
lop. [Prov, Eng. and Scotch.] 

If ever any body should affront his kinsman. ... he 
would stow his lugs out of his head, were he the best man 
in Glasgow. SeoU, Rob Roy, xxxvi. 

StOW^ (std), TO. [A dial. var. of stove^.^ In tin- 
plate manitf.y the structure which contains the 
furnace and the series of five pots. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

stow^(st6), V. f. [A dial.var. of sfovcl.] To dry 
in an oven. [Prov, Eng.] 
stowage (sto' aj)j TO. [< stow^ •¥ -age,"] 1. The 
act or operation of stowing. 

Coasting vessels, in the' frequent hurry and bustle at- 
tendant upon taking In or discharging cargo, are the most 
liable to mishap from the want of a proper attention tq 
stowage. Poe, Narrative of A. Gordon Pym, vi. 

2. The state of being stowed ; also, a place in 
which something is or may be stowed; room 
for stowing. 

I am something curious, being strange. 

To have them [Jewels, etc.] in safe stowage. 

Shak.y (.^mbeline, 1. 6. 192. 
They may as well sue for Nunneries, that they may have 
some convenient stowage for their wither'd daughtOTS. 

Milton, On Def. of Uumb. Remonst. 
In every vessel there is stowage for immense treasures. 

Addison. {Johnson.) 

3. Money paid for stowing goods. — 4. That 
which is stowed. 

We ha’ ne’er better luck 

When we ha’ such stowage as these trinkets with us. 

Fletcher {and another), Sea Voyage, 1. 1. 

stowaway (sto'a-wa^'), w. [< stoxv^ + away."] 
One who, in order to secure a free passage, 
conceals himself aboard an outward-bound 
vessel, with the hope of remaining undiscov- 
ered until too late to be sent ashore, 
stowdown (sto'doim), TO. The act of stowing 
down, also that which is stowed down, in the 
hold of a vessel. 

Stower^ (sto'^^r), TO. [< stoxv'^ + -eri.] One who 
stows; specifically, a workman who assists in 
stowing away the cargo in the hold of a vessel. 
Stower*^, Stoweredt. j^ee stour^y stoured. 
StO'V^ng (sto'ing), TO. In miningy rubbish, or 
material of any kind, taken from near at hand, 
or brought from the surface, and used to fill 
up places from which ore, coal, or other valua- 
ble substance has been removed, 
stowlins (sto'linz), adv, [Contracted from 
^stolenlingsy < stolen + -ling^.'\ Stealthily. 

Rab, stowlins, pric'd her bonnie inou’ . . . 

Unseen that night. Bums, Halloween. 

Stown (stoun). A Scotch past participle of 
steal. 

My mither she fell sick, and the cow was tiovm awa. 

Auld Robin O^y. 

Stowret. Same as 8toor\ stoor^. 
stow-wood (sto' wild), TO. Naut.y billets of wood 
used for steadying casks in a vessel’s hold. 
S.T.P. An abbreviation of SaersB or Sacro- 
sanctiB Theologim Professox', Professor of Sa- 
cred Theology. 

Strat, TO, An obsolete form of straw^. 
strabism (stra'bizm), TO. [< NL. strahismus.’i 
Same as strabismus. 

strabismal (stra-biz'mal), a. [< strabism + 
-toL] Same as strabismic, 
strabismic (stra-biz'mik), a. [< strabism + 
-«c.] Pertaining to, affected by, or involving 
strabismus; squinting; distorted. 
Strabismical (stra-biz'mi-kal), a. [< strabis- 
mic + -ah] Same as strabi^ic. Scienccy Xlll. 
364. 

strabismometer (strab-is-mom'e-t^r), TO. [< 
NL, strabismxisy Q- v., + Gr. girpovy measure.] 
An instrument for measuring strabismus; a 
strabometer. 

strabismus (stra-bis'mus), to. [= F. strabismey 
< NL, strabismxiSy < Gr. orpapiago^y a squint- 
ing, < arpapdqy crooked, distorted, < argli^eiVy 
twist, turn about.] Squint; a failure of one 
of the visual axes to pass through the fixation- 
point (the point which is looked at). The eye 
whose visual axis passes through the fixation-point is 
called the working eye, the other the squinting eye.—- 
Absolute gtrabismus, strabismus occurring for all 
distances of the fixation-point— Ckmcomitaut stra- 
bismus, strabismus which remains about the aame in 
amount for all positions of the fixation-point.— Oonvsr- 
gent gtrabismus, strabismus in which the visual axes 
cross between the fixation-point and the eyes. Diplopia 
from this cause is said to be Aotnonymouf.— XBvsrgMt 
strabismus, divergent squint, in which the visual axes 
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diverge, or at leait oroea beyond the flzatlon^polnt Di- 
plopia irom thia oauae ia aaid to be eroiaaiL— XAtrat 
itoAliiiaiua. atrabiamua existing only when one eye is 
ocoladed.—Haillfbft ItrabigmttlL strabismus ooourring 
when both eyes are open.~-lfoaolat«raJl •trabiMmiUi» 
strabismus in which It is always the visual axis of the 
same eye which falls to pass through the fixation-point. 
— Relative etrabiemue^ strabismus occurring for some 
and not for other distances of the fixation*polnt.~8tra- 
blamua deoraum vergene. downward souint, in which 
the visual axis of the squinting eye passes lower than the 
fixation-point— strabiuniia eureum vergene^ upward 
squint, in which the visual axis of the squinting eye passes 
higher than the fixation-point 
fltrabometer (stra-bom'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. orpa- 
crooked, + fiErpov^ measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring strabismus; a strabis- 
mometer. 

strabotomjr (stra-bot'o-mi), w. [< Gr. <rrpaft6c, 
crooked, distorted (< (rrpffeiVf tvrist, turn about), 
+ -TOfiittf < TEfiveiif, rapLEiVy cut.] In surg,, the 

r rat ion for the cure of squinting by cutting 
attachment of a muscle or muscles to the 
eyeball. 

Btrachyt, W. A word of doubtful form and mean- 
ing, occurring only in the following passage, 
where in the earlier editions it is italicized as 
a title or proper name. 

Inhere is example for 't ; the lady of the Straehy married 
the yeoman of the wardrobe. Shak., T. N., 11. f». 45. 

gtrackent* An obsolete past participle of strike, 
Chaucer, 

Btract (strakt), a, [Aphetie form of distract,'] 
Distracted. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

8o I did, but he came afterwards as one ttract and be- 
sides himselfe. Terenoe in English (1614). {Nares.) 

strad (strad), n. [Origin obscure.] A kind of 
leather gaiter worn as a protection against 
thorns. Hallhccll, 

straddle (strad'l), r, ; pret. and pp. straddled, 
ppr. straddling, [A var. of stridh', striddle, freq. 
or stride: fiee striddlc, stride,] I, intrans, 1. 
To stand or walk with the legs wide apart ; sit 
or stand astride. 

At length (as Fortune serude) 1 lighted vppon an old, 
straddling usurer. Nashe, Menje Penliesso, p. 11. 

Then Apollyon straddUd quit-c over the whole breadth 
of the way, and said, 1 am void of fear in this matter. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, 1. 

2. To include or favor two apparently opposite 
or different things ; occupy or take up an e(iuiv- 
oeal position in regard to something: as, to 
straddle on the tariff question. [Colloq.] 

II. trans, 1. To place one leg on one side and 
the other on the other side of; stand or sit 
astride of ; as, to straddle a fence or a horse. — 
2. To occupy or take up an equivocal position 
in regard to ; appear to favor both sides of : as, 
to straddle a political question. [Collocp] 

The platform jof the Ohio Democrats! contains the well- 
known plank straddling the tariff question, which has ap- 
peared in previous Democratic platforms of that and other 
States. The Nation, July 3, 1884, p. 4. 

3, To double (the blind) in poker, 
straddle (strad'l), M. [< straddle, v,] 1. The act 
of standing or sitting with the legs far apart. — 
2. The distance between the feet or legs of one 
who straddles. — 3. In speculative dealings ou 
’change, a privilege” or speculative contract 
covering botn a ‘‘put” and a “ call” — that is, 
giving the holder the right at his option (1) of 
calling, within a specified number of days, for 
a certain stock or commodity at a price named 
in the contract, or (2) of delivering to the 
person to whom the consideration had been 
paid a certain stock or commodity upon terms 
similarly stated. See call^, w., 15, privilege, n,, 
5, and put^, n,^ 5. Also called spread eagle, 
[Slang,] — 4, In the game of poker, a dou- 
bling of the blind by one of the players. — 6. 
An attempt to take an equivocal or non-com- 
mittal position : as, a straddle in a party plat- 
form. [Colloq.]— 6. In mining, one of the ver- 
tical timbers by which the different sets are 
supported at a nxed distance from each other 
in the shaft; a vertical post used iu various 
ways in timbering a mine, as in supporting the 
framework of a shaft at a hanging-on place, 
straddle (strad'l), adv, [Short for astraddle,] 
Astride; with straddled legs: as, to ridea^md- 
dlc, 

fitraddle-bug (strad'l-bug), n, A sort of tum- 
ble-bug; a scarabaBid beetle with long legs, of 
the genus Canthon, as C, Isevis, See cut under 
tumbMug, [U. S.] 

Out in the woods for a Rood time. Cloth spread on the 
peen-Bward, crickets and straddle bugs hopping and crawl- 
ing over sandwiches and everything else. 

k. N&holas, XVn. 12, advt. 
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atraddle-legged (strad^l-legd), a. Having tbe 
legs wide apart; with the legs astride of an 
object. fF. H, Russell, 

straddle-pipe (strad'l-pip), n. In gas-manuf,, 
a bridge-pipe connecting tbe retort with tne 
hydraulic main. R, H, Knight, 
Btraddle-plow (strad 'l-plou), w. A plow with 
two triangular parallel shares set a short dis- 
tance apart, used to cover a row of com, etc., 
by running it so that the line of seed comes 
between the shares. E. H. Knight. 

Btradiott (strad 'i-ot), n, [< OP, stradiot, estrck- 
diot : see cstradiot,] Same as estradiot, 

Strae (stra), n, A Scotch form of straw'll, 

Btraget, n, [< L. sir ages, slaughter.] Slaugh- 
ter; destruction. 

He presaged the great storage and messacro which after 
hapned iu Hicilia. Hey wood. Hierarchy of Angels, p. 230. 

straggle (strag'l), r. i. ; pret. and pp. straggled, 
ppr, straggling, [Formerly also stragle ; a var. 
of ^strackle, freq. of "(perhaps duo in part 
to the influence of draggle, but cf . stagger for 
stacker^) : see strake^. Straggle is not connected 
with stray,] 1. To roam "or wander away, or 
become separated, as from one^s companions or 
the direct course or way; stray. 

In the plain beyond us, for we durst not straggle from 
the shore, we beheld whore once stood Ilium by him f lliisj 
founded. Sandys, Travailes, p. 10. 

I found my self four or five Mile to the West of the 
Place where I stragled from my (.'ompanions. 

Darnpier^ Voyages, II. ii. 84. 

2. To roam or wander at random, or without 
any certain direction or object ; ramble. 

Master George How, one of the Counoell, stragling 
abroad, was slaine liy the Salvages. 

Quutetf in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 100. 

3. To escape or stretch out ramblingly or be- 
yond proper limits ; spread widely apart ; shoot 
too far in growth. 

Trim off the small superfiunus branches on each side of 
the hedge, that straggle too far out. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

How these tall 
Naked geraniums straggle ! 

Browning, Plppa Passes, i. 

4. To be ilispersed ; be apart from any main 

body; standalone; bo isolated; occur at inter- 
vals or apart from one another; occur here and 
there: as, the houses all over the dis- 

trict. 

straggler (strag'l^r), n, [< straggle -f -trl.] 

1. One who straggles or strays away, is from 
his follows or from the direct or proper course ; 
one who lags behind or becomes separatt'd in 
any way from his compauious, as from a body 
of troops on the marcli. 

This matter of speech is termed the figure of digression 
by the Latines, following theGreekeoriginall; we also call 
him the straggler, by allusion to the soiildier that marelies 
out of his array. Pvttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 105, 

The first stragglers of a battalion of rrteks, guarding a 
sort of pass, beyond which the beck rushed down a water- 
fall. ChatioUe Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxxiv. 

2. Specifically, in ornith., a stray, or strayed 
bird, out of its usual range, or off its regular 
migration. The stragglers are the casual or accldotttal 
visitants in any avifauna. In the nature of the ease they 
are never numerous as regards individuals; but the list 
of what are technically called stra^tglers In any region or 
locality usually becomes, in the coiim‘ of time, a long one, 
so far as spotdes iu*e concerned. Thus, in the avifauna of 
the District of Columbia, the stragglers are about as many 
species as the regular visitants of either summer or winter, 
or the permanent residents of the year round, though few- 
er than the spring and autumn migrants. 

3. Oue who roams or waiulcrs about at random, 
or without settled direction or object ; a wan- 
derer; a vagabond; especially, a wandering, 
shiftless fellow ; a tramp. 

Let 's whip these stragglers o'er the seas i^n. 

ShaJk., Rich. III., v. 8. 827. 

Bottles missing arc supposed to bo half stolon by strag- 
glers and other servants. ^ ^ , 

Swijt, Advice to Servants (Butler). 

4. Something that shoots bejond the rest or 
too far; an exuberant growth. 

Lot thy hand supply the pruning-knife, 

And crop luxuriant stragglers. 

Vr^fden, tr. of vlrgirs Georgies, ii. 50.3. 

5. Something that stands apart from others; a 
solitary or isolated individual. 

1 in a manner alone of that tyme left a ntsm^ing straggler, 
peradvontur, th«>ugh my frute be very smaul, yet, blcause 
the grownd from whciis it sprong was so gocKl, 1 may yet 
be thought somwhat fitt for seede, whan all yow the rest 
ar taken up for bettor store. 

Ascham, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 14. 

straggle-'fcootll (strag'l-teth), n, Ku irregular 
or misshapen tooth; a snaggle-tooth; a snag. 


Straight 

straggling (straggling), n, [Verbal n. of strag- 
gle, V.] A mode of dressing the surfaces of 
mndstones. 

sSragglingly (strag'ling-li), adv. In a strag- 
gling manner; one here and one there, or one 
now and one again : as, to come in stragglingly, 
straggling-money (Strag^ling-muu^'i), n. In the 
British navy: {a) Money given to. those who 
apprehend deserters or others who have strag- 
gled or overstayed their leave of absence, (b) 
Money deducted from the wages of a man absent 
from duty without leave. 

Straggly (strag'li),^!. [<straggle + -y\,] Strag- 
gling; lone and spread out irregularly: as, a 
straggly scrawl ; a straggly village. [Colloq.] 
Btra^ar (strag'u-lkr), a. In ornith., pertaining 
to tne stragulum or mantle ; pallial. 
Stragulum (strag'u-lum), n.; pi. stragula{A}k). 

t < L. stragulum, a cover, coverlet: see strati.] 
n ornith., the mantle; the pallium; the back 
and folded wings taken together, in any way 
distingniished from other parts, as by color on 
a gull or tern. [Rare.] 

Btrahlite (stra'Ht ),n, [< G . strahl, a ray, beam, 
arrow (see stralc), + Same as actinoliU. 

straight^ (strat), a. and n. [Formerly also 
streight, straught, Se. stray ght, straucht, and, 
with the omission of the silent guttural, strait 
(prol). by confusion with the diff, word strait^, 
uarrow, strict, which was also, on the other 
hand, formerly spelled straight) ; < ME. streight, 
sireghi, streist, rureijstreit, straight, lit. ‘stretch- 
ed,^ < AS. streht, pp. of strecean, stretch: see 
stretch. Cf. ME. strek, strik, < AS. strec, sfrsae, 
streae = MLG. LG. strak = OHG. strach, MHG. 
strae, G. sirack, extended, stretched, straight, 
= Dan. (ohs.) strag, straight, erect, tight ; from 
the same ult. root. Cf. the equiv. right, iit, 
‘stretched.’] I. a. If. Stretched ; drawn out. 

Sithe thi fleisch, lord, was furst perceyued 
And, for oiire aake, laid streist lii stalle. 

Political Poems, (ed. Furuivall), p. 252. 

TirruB with hla streitt' Bword. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 687. 

2. Without bond or deviation, like a string 
tightly stretched; not crooked or curved ; right ; 
in geont., lying, as a line, evenly between its 
points. This is Euclid’s definition. The principal char- 
acteristic of a straight lino is that it is completely deter- 
mined, if unlimited, by any two points taken upon it, or, if 
limited, by its two extremities. The idea of measurement 
does not enter into the idea of a straight line, and it is un- 
nocessary to introduce that idea into the definition, as is 
(lone when it is said (after Legendre) to be the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. 

He that knoweth what isstrw^fhi doth oven thereby dis- 
cern what is crooked, because the absence of straightness 
in bodies capable thereof is crookedness. 

Hooiter, Eccles. Polity, i. 8. 

There is no moe such Cwsars ; other of them may have 
crook’d noses, but to owe such straight arms, none. 

Shak., Cymbeline, Hi. 1. 88. 

Be pleased to let thy Holy Spirit lead mein Xho straight 
paths of sanctity, without detlections to either hand. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 86. 

3. Without interruption or break ; direct. 

Forth-with declarid to hys peple all, 

And to thys cite his peple gan cal, 

Wher-vnto thai had an euyn streight way. 

Barn. <\fPartenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1308. 

With straight air— that is, with the pressure from the 
main reservoir, or the air-pump, going directly tt) the 
brake cylinder— the engineer can apply the brakes to all 
tlie wheels of his train simultaiieoiisly. 

Scribner's Mag., VI. 333. 

4. Direct; authoritative; sure; reliable: as, a 
straight tip. [Slang.] — 6 . Upright ; marked by 
adherence to truth and fairness; fair; honor- 
able: a^ a man straight in all his dealings. 
[Colloq.] — 6. Proceeding or acting with direct- 
ness; keeping true to the course. [Colloq.] 

He shows himself to be a man of wide reading, a pretty 
straight thinker, and a liveW and independent critic. 

The Nation, Dec. ^ 1888, p. 459. 

7. Free from disorder or irregularity ; in order : 
as, his accounts are not quite straight. 

Finally, being belted, curled, and set straight, he de- 
scended upon the drawlng-nmni. 

Thackeray, I’endennis, vil. 

He (old ber that sbo needn’t mind the place being not 
quite straight, he had only come up for a few hours — he 
should be nuay in the studio. 

H. James, Jr., The Century, XXXVI. 218. 

8. Unqualified; unreserved; out-and-out: as, 
a straight Democrat (that is, one who supports 
the entire platform and policy of his party). — 

9. Unmixed; undiluted; neat. [Hlang.] 

Dissipating their rare and precious cash on “whisky 
straight" In the ever-recurring bar-rooms. 

FortnighUy Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 7«. 



B(ar«il^t 

10. East and west ; along an east and west line : 
used of the position of the body in Christian 
burial. 

FirU Clo. IB she to be buried ia Christian burial that 
wilfully seeks her own salvaiiou? 

See. Clo. I tell thee she is; and therefore make her 
grave stravjht; tlie cruwner hath sat on her, and finds it 
Christian burial. Shale., Hamlet, v. 1. 4. 
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Btraijirlitforward (str&t'fdr^wjjrd),* advl [Also 
stratghtforwardSj. formerly also atrai^orward; 
< straight^ + forwardK} Directly forward: 
right ahead. 

Look not on this side or that side, or behind you as Lot’s 
wife did, but ttraighlforwards on the end. 

J. Bradford Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 211. 

igtiT liana, a niraigni ^ onward. 


ing a straight: as, a straight , 

flusii — A straight face, an unsmiling face; a sober, 
unamused expression ; as, he could with difficulty keep o 
Btraiffht face. [ ( ^olloq. ] — Long Btralghtt. See lorwl . — 
Straight accents, the long marks over the vowels, as 
fi, e, i, o. 0, y — stx^ht angle. Soo 1— Straight 
arch, In arch., a form of arch spanning an aneHure in 
which the intrados is represented by straight lines 


ward or onward. 

Midway upon the Journey of our life 
I found myself within a forest dark. 

For the $tra^h{forv>ard pathway had been lost. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, i. 8. 

2. Characterized by uprightness, honesty, or 
frankness; honest; frank; open; without de- 
viation or prevarication : as, a straightforward 
course ; a straightforward person, character, or 
answer. 

In prose he wrote as he conversed and as he preached, 
using the plain atraightforward language of common life. 

Southey, Bunyan, p. 40. 


>rkiug coal, son 

{North Wale8.]~Btralght flush. Seoylua/ift.-Slialght 
Intestine, bowel, or gut, the rectum. See cuts under 
alimentary, intestine, and pm'fimeum.— Straight sheer. 

See afteera, 1.--^ Straight sinus, ticket, tubme, etc. See 
the nouns. 

H. n. 1. The condition of being straight, or Straightforwardly (8trat'f6r'w&rd-li), adv. In 
free from curvature or crookedness of any a straightforward manner. .^f/icna?am,No.3258, 
kind: as, to bo out of the straight. [Colloq.j p. 451. 

— 2. A straight part or direction: as, the straightforwardness (strat'fdr'ward-nes), n. 
straight of a piece of timber. — 8. In poher, a Straightforward character or conduct; unde- 
sequence of cartis, generally five in number, viating rectitude: as, a man of remarkable 
or a hand containing such a sequence. straightforwardness. 

straight^ (strat), adv. [< ME. streight, streyght, Straight-hearted, a. See strait-hearted. 
streyghtCf etc.; < straight ^ a."] 1. In a straight straight-horn (strat'hdm), n. A fossil eepha- 
line; without swerving or deviating from the lopod of the family Orthoceratidfe, some of 
direct course; directly. which were 12 or 1.5 feet long; an orthocera- 

Streight aforn hym a fair feld gan behold. ^‘(trjwnter. 

Horn, of Partenay (IS. E. T. S.), 1. 4661. Straight-joint (strat' joint), a. Noting a floor 
Floating straight, obedient to the stream. 1^1^© boards of which are so laid that, the joints 

Shak., C. of E., 1. 1. 87. form a continuous line throughout the length. 
2. At once; immediately; directly; straight- Straightly^ (strat 'li), straight^ + 

way. In a straight line; not crookedly ; directly: as, 

And went streyghte Into the Hospytall. and refresshed iv e 

vs with mete and drynke, and rested vs there an liuure or SwrftlSIIwIy^tt adv. An obsolete Spelling of 
.IJ. byeause of our watuhe the nyght byfore. Straitly. 

Sir It. Guylfwde, Pylgryinage, p. 28. straightnesS (strat'nes), ii. 

Shew him an enemy, his pam ’s forgot straight. State of being straight. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1 . straight-OUt (strat'out), a. and n. I, a. Out- 
Straight^ (strat), v. t. [< straight^, a.] To make 'and-oiit ; straight : as, straight-out Republicans. 


The property or 


(jtiM-vui/, ntijen>rutgnv-uu(- rvepuuiicanis. 

U.u. In U. S. politics f one who votes a straight 
or strictly parly ticket; a thorough partizan. 

other Straight-outs, as they call themselves, • . . can- 
not take Grant and the Kopublieans. 

The Nation, Aug. 22, 1872, p. 113 

Straight-pigbtf (strat'pit), a. [< straight^ + 
pight] Htraight-fixed; erect. 

Straigld-pight Minerva. Slaik., Cymbeline, v. 6, 164. 

straight-ribbed (strat'ribd), a. In hot., having 

At the Ascot, where I was last Thursday, the course is the lateral ribs straight, as loaves of Castanea, 
a straightaway one. T, C. Crawford, English Life, p. 28. palms, etc. 

Btra^ht-billed (strat'bild), a. Having the bill straigl^tway (strat'wa), adv. [< ME. streight- 
straight, as a bird; rectirostral. tvei/; (.straight^ -h way^.'] Immediately; forth- 

Straight-CUt (strat'kut), a. Cut in a straight with; without loss o£ time; without delay. 


straight; straighten. '[Ran*.] 

The old gypsy, in the mean time, set about arranging 
the dead body, composing its limbs, and straighting the 
arms by its side, Scott, Guy Manncring, xxvii. 

Straight^t, a. and n. An obsolete spelling of 
straifi. 

straightaway (strat 'a-wa'0» Straight for- 
ward, without turn or'eurve : as, a straightaway 
coui'se in a yacht- or horse-race. 


maimer: applie(i to fine grades of cut smoking 
tobacco. The leaves are flattened out, packed com- 
pactly, and cut lengthwise, long flbers being thus obtained 
that present a beautiful silky appearance. 

Straight-Gdge (strit'oj), n. a bar having one 


The! hilde her streight-wey toward north wales to a Citee 
that longed to the kyiige I^dily-iiaunte. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iil. m. 
And straightway the damsel arose and walked. 

Mark v. 42. 


edge, at least, as straight as possible, to be straightwayst (strat'waz), {(.straightway 

used as a fiducial line in drawing and testing -h aov. gen. - 3 .] Straightway. 

straight lines, such instruments when of the greatest None of the three could win a palm of ground but the 

straight- edges other two would siraightways balance it. 

for ruling ordinary lines, testing the surface of mill- Bacon Emoirc red 1887^ 

stones, brickwork and stonework, etc., aie made of wood, . , , j , , . . / . i^nipirc (eU. 1887). 

and range from a slip of wood one foot lung to planks cut StralgXLt-Wingea (strat wingd), a. In entom.y 
fn the form of a truss and ten or more feet in length. See having straiimt wings ; orthopterous. 

^ r/ . ^ , rtraltl.n. AScotcispellingof^KmiteZ. 

stra^hteni <stra to), ». [< + .c«i.] gfaraika, «. «. A Scotch form otstrolce^. 

•fl if • 7° ”3®*® straight, in any Bcuse; spe- strailt, «. r< ME. atrayU , < AS. streagl, "sirtegel, 
ciflcally, to reduce from a crooked to a straight contr. a hed..cover. caroet, rug, = OP 


form, 

A crooked stick is not straightened unless It he bent as 
far on the clean contr{ivy side. 

Hooker, Ecclos. Polity, iv. 8. 
To stoaighten the sheer. See 9heor\ 

II. intrans. To become straight; assume a 
straight form. 

straighten^, v. t. Bee straiten. 

Straiahtener (strut 'ni*r), w. [< straighten^ 4* 
-er^.j One who or that which straightens, 
straightening-block ( strat 'ning-blok), n. An 
anvil used in straightening buckled saws. 

AT. Knight. 

Straigh^ning-machine (strat'ning-ma-shen^), 
n. In nictal-work, any machine for removing 
a twist, bend, buckle, or kink from rails, rods, 
plates, straps, tubes, or wire, 
straightfortht (strat'f orth ' ), adv. [Early mod. 
1&. straight foorth; < straight^ + forth^^'] Di- 
rectly ; straightway. 

She smote the ground, the which streight foorth did yield 
A fruitfull Olyve tree. Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 826. 


stragulCf a mantle, coverlet, ( h. stragulum, a 
spread, covering, coverlet, blanket, carpet, rug, 
also stragula, a covering, blanket; neut. and fern, 
respectively of stragulus, serving for spreading 
or covering, < sternere, pp. stratus, spread, 
strew: see stratum.'] A covering; a coverlet. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 478. 

strain^ (stran), v. [Early mod. E. also sirayne; 
< ME. straynen, streinen, streynen, stray nyen, < 
OF, strdndrc, cstraindre, straindre, F. hreindre 
= Pr. estrenher, estreigner = It. stngncre, stre- 
gnerc, stringire, < L. stringere, pp, sirictus, draw 
tight ; akin to Gr. arpayyig, twisted, arpayyiCeiv, 
press out, Lith. stregti, become stiff, freeze, AS. 
Hreccan, stretch, etc,: see stretch, straight^. 
From L. stringere are also ult. E. constrain, dis- 
train, restrain, stringent, strait^, strict, etc.] I, 
trans. If. To draw out; stretch; extend, espe- 
cially with effort or care. 

And If thi vynes footes IV ascends, 

Theune armes 1 V is goode forth forto (dreyne. 

PoZfadius, Huabondrie (B. E. T. S.^ P- 70. 


i^ala 

All'thslriiotiotiSiVoycea, Slide 

and reUring, were ao drained to the height of their qualitie 
and nature that the atrangeneaae thereof made it aeema 
very delightfull. Capt. John Smith, Worki^ L 186. 

2f. To draw tight; tighten; make taut. 

To th® pyller, lorde, alao, 

With a rope men bownd th® too, 

Hard drawe and streynyd faate. 

Holy Hood (B. £. T. S.), p. 181. 
Sir Mungo, who watched his victim with the delighted 

S et warv eye of an experienced angler, became now aware 
tiat, if he strained the line on him too tightly, there wua 
every riak of his breaking hold. 

Scott, Fortnnea of Nigel, zv. 
Sf. To confine ; restrain ; imprison. 

There the ateede in atoode drayned in bondea. 

Alisaunder qf Macedoine (E. £. T. B.X 1. 1157. 

4. To stretch to the utmost tension ; put to the 
stretch ; exert: as, to strain every nerve to ac- 
complish something. 

He swoata. 

Strains hia young nerves, and puts himself in posture 
That acts my words. Shak., Cymbeline, Ui. 8. 94. 

5. To stretch beyond measure ; push beyond 
the proper extent or limit; carry too far. 

He strained the Constitution, hut he conquered the 
Lords. J^. A. jRev., CXLII. 698. 

6, To impair, weaken, or injure by stretching 
or overtasking ; harm by subjection to too great 
stress or exemon ; hence, to sprain. 

Hold, sir, hold, pray use this whistle for me, 

I dare not straine my selfe to wlndo it I, 

The Doctors tell me it will spend my spirits. 

Brome, Sparagus Garden, iv. 7. 
Prudes decay’d about may tack, 

Strain their necks with looking back. Swift. 

7. To force ; constrain. 

Whether that Goddes worthy forwetyng 
Streyneth me nodely for to don a thing. 

Chaucer, N un’s l*rieBt’8 Tale, 1. 422. 
The quality of mercy Is not strain'd. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 184. 
Ills mirth 
Is forc’d and strain'd. 

Sir J. Denham, The Sophy. (Latham. y 

8. To urge ; press. 

Note if your lady strain his entertainment 
W ith any strong or vehement importunity. 

Shak., Othello, ill. 3. 250. 

9. To press; squeeze; hence, to hug; em- 
brace. 

Ho that nyght in armes wold hire slreyne 
Harder than ever Pails did Eleyne. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. f»09. 

I would have strain'd him with a strict embrace. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Motamorph., x. 407. 

10. To press through a filter or colander ; sepa- 
rate extraneous or coarser matters from (a li- 
quid) by causing it to pass through a filter or 
colander ; purify from extraneous matter by fil- 
tration; filter: as, to strain milk. — 11. To sepa- 
rate or remove by the use of a filter or colander: 
with out. Bee phrase under r. i., below. 

Yc blind guides, which strain out the gnat, and swallow 
the camel. Mat. xxili. 24 [R. V.j. 

12t, To force out by straining. 

I at each sad strain will strain a tear. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1181. 

13. To deform, as a solid body or structure. — 
To strain a poini. see points. -^T o strain courtesy, 
to use ceremony ; stand too much upon form or ceremony ; 
Insist on the precedence of others ; hang back through ex- 
cess of courtesy or civility. 

My business was great ; and in such a case as mine a 
man may strain courtesy. Shak., R. and J., il. 4. 65. 
Strain not courtesies with a noble enemy. 

Lamb, Two Kaces of Men. 
gftyiL Id Belt, Screen, etc. See sifL 
n, tntrans. 1 . To exert one*s self ; make vio- 
lent efforts; strive. 

To build his fortune I will strain a little. 

Shak., T. of A, i. 1. 148. 
What 

Has made thy life so vile that thou shouldst strain 
To forfeit It to me? J. Beaumont, Psyche, il. 106. 

2. To urge ; press. 

Nay, Sir, indeed the fault is yours most extreamlie now. 
Pray, sir, forbear to strain beyond a womans patience. 

Brome, Northern Lass, Hi. 8. 

3. To stretch strugglingly ; stretch with effort. 

This parlor looked out on the daik courtyai'd, in which 
there grew two or three poplai*g, straining upward to the 
light. Mrs. QaskeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, Hi. 

No sound, no sight as far as eye could strain. 

Browning, Childe Roland. 

4. To undergo distortions under force, as a 
ship in a high sea. 

A ship is said to strain if in launching, or when working 
in a heavy se^ the diiferent parts of it experience relative 
motions. ^r W. Thomson, in Phil. Trans., CXLVI. 481. 

_ The ship ran 

Straining, heeled o'er, through seas all oh^ged and wan. 

WBlwm Morris, Earthly Paradise, HI. 
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5. To drip; ooze; filter; drain; fiow; issue: as, 
water straining throu^ sand becomes pure. 
Then, in the Deserts dry and barren sand, 

From flinty Bocks doth plentlous Bivers fAmin. 
Sylventer, tr. of Du Bartos’s Triumph of Faith, iii. 18. 
To Strain at, to strive after ; endeavor to reach or ob- 
tiUn. 

I do not strain at the position. 

SAak., T. and C., ill. 8. 112. 
To strain at a gnat, a typomphical error found in the 
authorised version mat. xxiii. 24) for strain out a ynat, 
the phrase found in Tyndale’s andf Coverdale's and other 
versions. See def. 11, above, and ouotation there, 
strain^ (strSn), «. r< strain^, v. In some uses 
(def. 7), cf. strain*^,^ If* Stretch; extent; 
pitch. 

If it did infect my blood with Joy, 

Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride. 

2 Hen. IV., iv. 6. 171. 
May our Minerva 

Answer your hopes, unto their largest strain ! 

B. Jomson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 

2. Stretching^ or deforming force or pressure; 
violence. [This use of the word, while permissible 
in literature, is incorrect in mechanics. The strain 
is not the force, but the deformation produced by the 
force.] 

A difference of taste in jokes is a great «fratn on the af- 
fections. George Ktwt, Daniel Deronda, xv. 

3. Tense or constrained state or condition; 
tension ; great effort. 

A dismal wedding ! every ear at strain 

Home sign of things that were to bo to gain. 

WiUiam Morris^ Earthly Paradise, II. .S14. 

Whether any poet . . . has exerted a gi*eater variety of 
powers with loss strain and less ostentation. Landor. 

4. In wtccA., a definite change in the shape or 
size of a solid body setting np an elastic re- 
sistance, or stress, or exceeding the limit of 
elastic] ty . The deformation of a fluid is not commonly 
callod a strain. The word, which had previously been ill- 
detined, was made a scientific and precise term in this 
sense by Bankine in 18/H). Thomson and Talt, in their 
“Treatise on Natuml Philosophy,” extend the term to de- 
formations of liquid masses, and even of groups of points ; 
and Tait suhsofiuently extends it to any geotnctrical fig- 
ure, BO that It becomes a synonym of deformation. 

Krcanel made the very striking dlscoverj' that glass and 
other simply refracting bodies arc rendered doubly re- 
fracting when in a state of strain. To this Brewster added 
the observation that the requisite strain might bo pro- 
duced by unequal heating instead of by nieclmnical stress. 

Tait, Light, § 292. 

In this paper the word strain will he used <o denote 
the change of volume and figure conatituting the dc'via- 
tlon of a molecule of a solid from that condition which it 
preserves when free from the action of external forces. 

liankine, Axes of Elasticity 

A strain is any definite alteration of fomi or dimensions 
experienced by a solid. ... If a stone, a beam, or a mass 
of metal in a building, or in a piece of framework, becomes 
condensed or dilated in any dii*oction, or bent, or twisted, 
or distorted in any way, It is said to experience u strain. 

W. Thomson, Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (lUfjC). 

5. A stretching of the muscles or tendons, giv- 
ing rise to siibsoquoiit pain and stiffness; 
sprain; wrench; twist. — 6. A permanent de- 
formation or injury of a solid structure. — 7, 
Stretch ; flight or burst, as of imugination, elo- 
quence, or song. Specifically — (a) A poem ; a song ; 
a lay. 

All unworthy of thy nobler strain. 

Bcott, L. of the L., i., Int. 

(6) Tune ; melody. 

I was all ear, 

And took in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of death. Milton, Coiuiis, 1. Wil. 

In sweet Italian Strains our Shepherds sing. 

Congrem, Opening of the Queen’s Theatre, Epil. 

(c) In a strioter sense, in music, a section of a piece which 
is more or less complete in itself. In written music the 
strains are often marked by double bars. 

An Cynthia had but seen me dance a strain, or do but 
one trick, 1 had been kept in court. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 

(d) Tone ; key ; stylo or manner of speech or conduct. 

The third [sort] is of such as take too high a strain at 

the first. Bacon, Youth and Ago (cd. 1887). 

That sermon is in a strain which I believe has not been 
heard in this kingdom. Burke, Kev. in France. 

(e) Mood ; dlsx)osition. 

Henry . . . said, “ I am come, young ladles, in a very 
moralising strain, to observe that our pleasures in this 
world ore always to bo paid for.” 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xxvi. 

Axes Of a homogeneous strain, three straight lines of 
particles perpendioular to one another both before and 
after the strain. — Composition Of strains, see compo- 
sition cf displacements, under cowposition.— Concurrent 
stress and strain. Bee concurrent. — Homogeneous or 
uniform strain, a strain which leaves every rtraight line 
of particles straight, and evqpy pair of parallel lines paral- 
lel.-— Longitudinal strain. See -Normal 
plane of a homogeneous strain, one of three planes 
each containing two of the three axes. There is gener- 
ally only one such system of planes through each point of 
the body. — Orthogonal striun. (a) Ilelat I vely to a stress, 
a strain which neither does nor uses work by virtue of that 
stress. (6) Relatively to another strain, a strain orthogo- 
nsi to a stress perfectly concurrent to the other strain.— 
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Mndpal strain. Same as principal strain’type (which 
see, under rfrain-tjoie).— Pure Strain, a homogeneous 
strain which does not rotate any axis of the strain.—* Bim* 
pie strain, any one of a number of strains conceived as 
independent components of other strains which they are 
employed to define. The phrase simple strain has no 
definite meaning, but simple longitudinal strain, simple 
tangential strain, simple shearing strain, etc., mean such 
strains existing not as components merely, but as resul- 
tants. Thus, if a bar is elongated without any transverse 
contraction or expansion, there is a simple longitudinal 
strain in the direction of the elongation. A simple tan- 
gential strain is a homogeneous strain in which all the 
particles are displaced parallel to one plane.— Stralu- 
dlllpsoid. See ellinsoid. — To heave sl wtr iilTi , SeeAeave. 

Of a Strain. See type. 

strain^ (stran), w. [An altert^d form, duo appar. 
to confusion with strain^, 7, of what would be 
rog. streen; < ME. strecn, strem, strerif earlier 
streon, istreon, vnee, stock, generation, < A8. 
gcHtredn, gestrion, gain, wealth (= OB. gistriuni, 
= OHG. gistriunif gain, property, wealth, busi- 
ness); appar. confuseti in ME. with the related 
noun, ME. strend, strj/nd, strundf < AB. strifud, 
race, stock; < strednan, strynan = OHG. fttnu- 
nan, beget, gestrednan, get, acquire.] 1 . Race ; 
stock; generation; descent; hence, family 
blood; quality or lino as regards breeding; 
breed ; a race or breed ; a variety, especially an 
artificial variety, of a domestic animal, strain 
indicates the least recognizable variation from a given 
stock, or the ultimate modification to which an animal 
has been Bui»jected. But since such variation usually 
proceeds by insensible degrees, the significance of strain 
grades into that of breed, race, or variety. 

Bountee comth al of <Jod, nat of the streen 
Of wliicli they been engendred and yboro. 

Chaucer, Cleik’s Tale, 1. 101. 

O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 

Young man, thou coiildst not die more honourable. 

Shak., .1. V. 1. 50. 

The ears of a cat vary in shape, and certain strains, in 
England, inherit a penciMike tuft of hairs, above a quarter 
of an inch in length, on the tips of the.ir ears. 

Jtarmn, Var. of Animals and Plants, i. 

2. Hereditary or natural disposition; turn; 
tendency ; character. 

Sir, you have shown to-day your valiant strain. 

Shak., Lear, v. 3. 40. 

And here T shall not restrain rlghteonsness to the par- 
ti(5ular virtue of justice, but enlarge it according to the 
genius and strain of the book ol the Proverbs. Tillotson. 

3. Sort; kind; style. 

Let man learn a prudence of a higher strain. 

Kmerson, Essays, ist scr., p. 2J1. 

4. Trace; streak. 

With all his merit there was a strain of weakness in his 
character. Bancroft, Hist. Const., II. 0. 

5. The shoot of a tree. HalUwell (undtu sirvnv), 
[tTov. Eng.] — 6t. The track of a deer. 

When they bane shot a Deere by land, they follow him 
like bloiid-hoiinds by the blond, and straine, and often- 
times so take them. Capt. John Smith, Works, 1. i.i4. 

Straill'^t (stran), v, t. [An aphetic form of d<.s- 
train,'\ To di. strain. 

When my lord refused to pay the two shdlings, Mr. 
Knightly chaiged the constable to strain tw«) shillings’ 
worth of goods. Court and Times of Charles /,, I. 5t), 

Strainable (stra'na-bl), a. [Early mod. E. 
streinabJe, ntreyrndde; < strain^ + -able.'] If, 
Constraining; compelling; violent. 

This yere tlio Duke of Bnrgon, . . . with bis xii. M. 
men, was dryueu in to Eiigloiid, with a ferso strcynable 
wynde, in ther selyiige towarde Spayn. 

Armld’s Chron. (1502), p. xliii. 

2. Capable of being strained, 

Btoainablyt (stra'iia-bli), adv, [Early mod. E. 
streinablic; < strainable + -/y‘A] Violently; 
fiercely. 

The wind . . . dioue the flame so slreinahlie amongest 
the tents and eabins t)f the Saxons, that the fire . . . in- 
creased the feoie amongst the soulddiors wonderfulllo. 

Jiolinshed, Hist. Scotland, p. 95. 

StraiDOd^ (strand), p. a, [< strahO- + -cdi.] 
Eorcod; carried beyond proper limits: as, a 
sfro'i/icd interpretation of a law. 

strained'^ (stond), a. [< strain'^ + -cd2.] Qf 
this or that striiiii or breed, as an animal, 
strainer (stra'nt*r). C< ME. streynour, siren- 
yourc; < strain^ + -<tE] 1. One who or that 

which strains.— 2. A stretcher or tightener: as, 
a strainer for wire fences.— 3. Any utensil for 
separatingsmall solid particles from the liqui<l 
that contains them, either to preserve the solid 
objects or to (diirify the liquid, or for both pur- 
poses. 

Item, J. diessyiig knyfe, J. fyre schowlo, Ij. treys. J. 
streynour. Boston Betters, 1. 490. 

4. In carriage-bnilding : (a) A reinforcing strip 
or button at tlie back of a panel, (b) Canvas 
glued to the back of a panel to prevent waiq^- 
ing or cracking. Also called streteher.- strainer 
of Hlppocratefl. Same as Uipjwcrates's sleeve (which 
see, under deeve^j. 
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strainer-vine («trfi'n6r-]idn), n. The sponge- 
gourd, Luffa acutanguta, and other species: so 
called from the use of the fibrous network con- 
tained in its fruit for straining palm-wine, 
straining (stra'ning), ». [Verbal n. of strain^ , 
V.] Ill saddlery^ leather, canvas, or other fabric 
^awn over a saddle to form a base for the seat- 
ing. It Is put on the saddle with a tool called a straining- 
fork, the fabric having first been stretched on a machine 
called a straining-reel. Also called straining-leather. — 
OrOBS-stralnlng, canvas or webbing drawn transversely 
over the first Btrainlng. 

straining-beam (stra 'ning-bem ), n. In a queen- 
post rom, a horizontal beam uniting tlie tops of 
the two queen-posts, and acting as a tie-rod to 
resist the thrust of the roof ; a straining-piece. 
If a similar beam is placed on the main tic-rod, between 
the bases of the posts, it is called a straining sill. 

straining-leather (stra'ning-leTU^''6r), n. In 
saddlery, same as straining. 
straining-piece (stra'ning-pes), n. Same as 
straining-beam, 

straining-sill (stra'ning-sil), n. See straining- 
beam. 

strain-normal (stran 'ndr^mal), n. A normal 
of a homogeneous strain, 
strain-sheet (stran 'shet), n. In bndge-huild- 
ing, a skeleton drawing of a truss or other part 
of a bridge, with the calculated or computed 
greatest strain to which it will be subjected an- 
notated at the side of each member, in making 
the actual working-drawings, the respective members are 
drawn to a size sufficient to sustain the stresses so marked 
on the sheet multiplied by a certain predetermined “fac- 
tor of safety.” Also called stress-sheet. 

Straintt (strant), n, [< OE. estrainte, estreinte, 
fern, of cstraint, E. etreint, pp. of OF. estraindre, 
E. dtreindre, strain: see strain^, v,, and cf. re- 
strain t, eAtmiraint."] A violent stretching or ten- 
sion; a strain; pressure; constraint. 

I'ppon his iron coller griped fast, 

’J'hat with the straint his wesand nigh he brast. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., V. il. 14. 

strain-t3nP6 (strap 'tip), n. The type of a strain. 
— Principal strain-tsrpe, one of six sValn-types such 
that, when the homogeneous elastic solid to which they 
belong is homogeneously strained in any way, the poten- 
tiiil energy of the elasticity is exprcHsed by the sum of the 
products of the squares of the components of the strain 
( xproRsed in terms of these strain-types, each multiplied 
by a determinate coefficient, 

strait^ (strat), a. and n, [Early mod. K. also 
straight, .straight, sireit, etc. ; < ME. strait, strayt, 
.straite, stray fa, strait, streyt, streite, also some- 
times straight, < OE. estreit, estrait (E. dtroii), 
narrow, strict (as a nodn, a narrow passage of 
water), = Pr. estreit = Bp. estrecho = Pg. es- 
treito = It. stretto, narrow, strict, < L. strictus, 
l)p. of slringere, draw tight: see strain^, strin- 
gent. Cf. strict, which is a doublet of strait, 
the one being directly from tho L., the other 
through OF. and ME. The word strait^, former- 
ly also spelled straight, has been more or leas 
confused with the diff. word straight^, which 
was sometimes spelled strait,"] 'l. a, 1. Nar- 
row ; having little breadth or width. 

Egypt is a long Contree ; but it is streyt, that is to seye 
narow ; tor thei may not oiilargen it toward the Desert, 
for defaute of Watre. MandevUle, I’ravels, p. 45. 

Strait, is tho gate and narrow is the way which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it. Mat. vJl. 14. 

Britons seen, all flying 

Through a drait lane, Shak., tJymbeline, v. 8. 7. 

2. Confined; restricted; limited in space or 
accommodation ; close. 

Thor was swich congregnclonn 
Of peplo, and eek ho strrit of herbergago, 

That they ne foundc as much as o cotage 
In which they botlic myghte ylogged be. 

Chaucer, Nun’s ITiest's Tale, 1. IfliK 

And the sons of the prophets said unto Elisha, Behold 
now, the place where wo dwell with thee is too strait for 
us. 2 Ki. vl. 1. 

3f. Of time, short; scant. 

If thi node be greet Sr tbi tyme streite, 

Than go thi silf therto worche an houHwiJfea hraydo. 

Babecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 41. 

4f. Tight. 

You rode, like a kern of Ireland, your French hose off, 
and in your strait strossors. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 7. 57. 

He I man] might see that a strait glove will come more 
easily on with use. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 295. 

1 denounce against all strait Lacing, sciueezing for a 
Shape. Congreve, U’ay of the Worbi, iv. 5. 

5f. (ylosd, (a) Near; intimate; familiar. 

He, forgetting all former injuries, had received that 
naughty I’lexirtus inbi a straight degree of favour, his 
goodness being as apt to be deceived as the other’s craft 
yvas to deceive. Sir J\ Sidney, Arcadia, ii. (Latham.) 

(b) Strict ; careful. 
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Much itraU watching of maater hatliffa la about na, that 
there be no privy conference amongat ua. 

Ridley, in Bradford’a Lettera (Parker Soc., 1858), 11. 9i. 
<c) Gloae-fiated ; stingy ; avaricioua. 

I do not aak you much ; 

I beg cold comfort ; and you are so strait 
And so Ingrateful, you deny me that 

Skak„ K. John, v. 7. 42. 

6. Strict; rigorous; exacting. 

It was old and som del etreit. 

CtMuoer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 174. 
After the most drailUti seot of our religion 1 lived a 
Pharisee. Acts xxvi. 6. 

Whom 1 believe to be most arait in virtue. 

Shak,, M. for M., ii. 1. 0. 
Led a height life in continencie and austerity, and was 
therefore admired as a Prophet, and resorted to out of all 
parts. Ptirchas, Pilgrimage, p. 879. 

Bound them by so strait vows. 

Tennyson, ('oming of Arthur. 

7t. Soro; great; difficult; distressing. 

At a strayte neede they can wele stancho bloctde. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Pumivall), p. 17. 

8t. Hard-pressed; straitened; hampered. 

Mother, I kindly thank you for your Orange pills you 
sent me. If you are not too straight of monev, send me 
some such thing by the aoman, and a pound or two of 
Almonds and Baisons. 

Strype, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 178. 

To make your strait circumstances yet straiter. 

Seeker, Sermons, II. xi. 

H. w. 1. A narrow pass or passage. 

Thei rode forth the softe pas straite and clos till they 
come to the straite be-twene the wode and the river, as 
the kynge loot hadde hem taught. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 11. 100. 
The barbarous people lay in walte for him in his way, 
In the straight of Thermopyles. 

Aorth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 804. 
Honour travels in a strait so narrow. 

Where one but goes abreast. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 8. 154. 

2. Specifically, a narrow passage of water con- 
necting two bodies of water: often used in the 
plural; as, the Slrait or Straits of Gibraltar; 
the Straits of Magellan ; the Straits of Dover. 
Abbreviated SL — 3. A strip of land between 
two bodies of water; an isthmus. 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

'J’hat stood on a dark strait of barren land : 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water. Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

4t. A narrow alley in London. 

Look into any angle of the town, the Streights, or the 
Bermudas, where the quarrelling lesson is read, and how 
do they entertain the time, but with bottle-ale and to- 
bacco? B, Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 6. 

Cant names then given to the places frequented by 
bullies, knights of the post, and fencing masters. . . . 
Theso freights consisted of a nest of obscure courts, alleys^ 
and avenues, running between the bottom of 8t. Martin’s 
Lane, Half-Moon, ana Chandos Street. 

Qifiord's Hole at “Bermudas” in the above passage. 

5. A tight or narrow place ; difficultv ; distress ; 
need ; case of necessity : often in the plural. 

Finding himself out of straits, he will revert to his cus- 
toms. Bacon, Expense (ed. 1887). 

The straits and needs of Catiline being such 
As he must fight with one of the two armies. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 6. 
Take me ; I’ll serve you better in a strait. 

Tennyson, Princess, I. 
6f. ph Cloth of single width, as opposed to 
broad cloth: a term in nse in the sixteenth 
century and later. -Between the Straite, through 
and beyond the Straits of Gibraltar : used by American 
sailors with reference to a voyage to Mediten auean ports : 
as, he has made two voyages between the AYnrifs.— Peri- 
neal Strait. See pen'naai.— Straite of the pelvis, in 
oftfftef., the openings of the pelvic canal, distinguished as 
the superior and inferior straits. See pelvis. — Suraits Oil. 

straits (strat), v, t, [Also straight; < strait^, 
«.] 1. To make strait or narrow; narrow; 

straiten ; contract. , * 

Ho [CrasBUBl set his ranks wide, casting his souldiers 
into a square battell. . . . Yet afterward lie changed his 
mind againe, and straighted the battell ( formation] of his 
footmen, fashioning it like a brick, more long than broad, 
making a front and showing their faces every way. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 477. 

2. To stretch; draw tight; tighten. 

This weighty Scott sail strait a ropo^ 

And hanged he shall be. 

Lang Johnny Moir (Child's Ballads, IV. 273). 

3. To press hard; put to difficulties; distress; 
puzzle; perplex. 

If your lass 

Interpretation should abuse, and call this 

Your lack of love or bounty, you were straiUd 

For a reply. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 866. 

Strait^t (strat), adv, [< ME. streite^ streyte; < 
strait ^ , n . ] N arrowly ; tightly ; closely ; strict- 
ly; rigorously; strenuously; hard. 
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HIr hosen weren of fyn losrlet reed 
Ful sireite ytevd. 

ChemsT, Gen. Prol. to C. T., t 467. 
Woroeter sayd at Oastre it sohuld ba neasessary for gow 
to have good witnetse, as he saythe it schuld go streyths 
with sow wytheowt sowr wltnesse were rythe sofyoyent. 

Poston Letters, i. 516. 

Strait^t, a. and adv. An old spelling of straight^, 
straiten (stra'tn), v. t, [Formerly also straight- 
en ; < strait^ + 1. To make strait or nar- 

row; narrow; contract; diminish. 

Let not young beginners in religion . . . straiten their 
liberty by vows of long oontinuance. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, Iv. 7. 

2. To con Ane ; hem in. 

Feed high henceforth, man, and no more bo straiten'd 
Within the limits of an empty patience 

Ford, Fancies, iv. 1. 

3. To draw tight; tighten. 

My horses here detain, 

Fix'd to the chariot by the straiten'd rein. 

Pope, Iliad, V. 825. 

4. To hamper; inconvenience; restrict. 

An other time having straighined [var. straighted] his 
enemies with scarcity of victuals. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 495. 
Newtown men, being straitened for ground, sent some 
to Merimack to find a fit place to transplant tiiemselves. 

Wintnrop, Hist. New England, 1. 1.59. 
The shackles of an old love straiten'd him. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

6. To press hard, as with want or difficulties of 
an V kind; distress; afflict with pecuniary diffi- 
culties : as, to bo straitened in money matters. 

So straitened was he at times by these warlike expenses 
that when his daughter married Boabdil, her bridal dress 
and jewels had to bo borrowed. Irving, Granada, p. (58. 

Straitforwardt, adv. An old spelling of straight- 
forward, 

strait-handedf (strat^han^ded), a. Parsimoni- 
ous; niggardly; close-fisted. 

In the distribution of our time God seems be strait- 
handed, and gives it to not as nature gives us rivers, 
enough to drown us, but drop by drop. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, il. 1. 

stralt-handednessf (strat 'hau^ded-nes), n. 
Niggardliness; parsimony. 

Tile Romish doctrine makes their strait-handedness so 
tnuch more injurious as the cause of separation is more 
just. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iv. 8. 

straitrliearted (strat'har'ted), a. Narrow ; sol- 
fish; stingy. AYerwe, Tristram Shandyj ii. 17. 
BtraitrjacKet (strat^jak^et), n. Same as strait- 
waistcoat. 

strait-laced (strat ^ last), a, 1. Made close 
and tight by lacing, as stays or a bodice. — 2. 
Wearing tightly laced stay's, bodice, etc. 

We have few well-sliaped that are strait-laced. 

Locke, Education, 5 11. 

Hence — 3. Strict in manners or morals; rigid 
in opinion. 

And doubt’st thoii me? suspect you I will tell 
The hidden mysteries of your Paphian cell 
To the strait-lac' d Diana? 

Randolpfi, Complaint against Cupid. 
Why are you so strait-lac'd, sir knight, to cast a lady 
off so coy? Peele, Sir Clyoiiion and Sir Clamydes. 

One so strait-laced 

In her temper, her taste, and her morals and waist. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 118. 

straitly (strat'li), adv, [Formerly also straigh t- 
ly; < ME. straitly, streyUy, straitliche, streitUchc; 
i strait^ 4* -ly^,'] In a strait manner, (a) Nar- 
rowly; closely. 

If men look straitly to it, they will find that, unless 
their lives are domestic, those of the women will not be. 

Margaret f 'idler. Woman in 19th Cent., p. 36. 

(5) Tlghtiy; tight 

Other byndo it straitly with sum bonnde. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 74. 

“ Spare me not,” he said to Christie; for even that ruffian 
hesitated to draw the cord straitly. Scott, Monastery, xxxL 

(c) Strictly; rigorously. 

StreyUy for-bedo 30 that no wyfe f woman] be at soure 
mete. Babees Book (B. E. T. B.), p. 329. 

His majesty hath straitly given in charge 
That no man shall have private conference, 

Of what degree soever, with his brother. 

Shak., Rich. HI., i. 1. 86. 

(d) (Hosely; intimately, (e) Hardly; grievously; sorely. 

I hear how that you are something straitly handled for 

reading books, speaking with good men, yea, praying to 
God, as you would do. 

J, Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1868), II. 203. 
straitness ( strat 'ues), n. [Formerly also 
straightness; < ME. streitnes, streytnesse; < 
strait^ + •nc88,'\ The state or quality of being 
strait, (a) Narrowness ; smallness ; confined or restrict- 
ed character. 

For the streitnes of thin astrelabie, than is every smal 
devysloun in a signe departed by two degrees & two. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. 17. 
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By rsMon of the iCmaiMSt of all the pUoM. 

2 Mao* xli. m. 

(5) Strictness; rigor. 

If his own life answer the straUnsss of his proceeding, 
it shall become him welL Shak,, M. for M., iii. 2. 269. 

(e) Distress; difficulty : pressure from narrowness of oir< 
cumstanoes or necessity of any kind, particularly from 
poverty; want; scarcity. 

But he seyd ther shal no thyng hurt hym but youre 
streytnesse cke mony to hym. Poston Letters, u. 88. 

I received your loving letter, but straightness of time 
forbids me. winthrop, in New England's Memerlal, p. 191. 

He was never employed in public affairs, . . . the straif- 
ness of his oiroumstances keeping him close to his trade. 

Everett, Orations, IL 18. 

strait-waistcoat (strat'waat-'kot), ». A gar- 
ment for the body made of canvas or similar 
strong textile material, and so shaped as to lace 
lip behind and fit closely, it has sleeves much 
longer than the arms, and usumly sewed up at the ends, 
BO that the hands cannot be used to do in j uir. The sleeves 
can also be tied together so as to restrain the wearer. It 
is used fur the control or discipline of dangerous maniocs 
and other violent persons. Also called strait-jacket, 
Strake^ (strak), v. i, ; pret. andpp straked, ppr. 
straking, [< ME. straken; a collateral form of 
.*<treken, striken, a secondary form of striken, < 
AS. strican (pret. strdc), go, pass swiftly over: 
see streak^, strike, and stroke^. Hence ult. strag- 
gle.'] To move ; go ; proceed. [Old and prov. 
Eng.] 

And with that worde right anoon 
They gan to stroke forth. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1811. 

Strake^ (strak), n. [Sc. also straik; < ME. 
strake; in part a var. of streke, mod. E. streak'^, 
and in part of strok, mod. E. stroke : see strake^, 
streak^, strokc^^,] If. A streak; a stripe. 

Summe lowe places therof by the water syde looke like 
redde cliff es with white Strokes like wayes a cable length 
a piece. 

B. Eden, First Books on America (ed. Arber, p. 881). 

2t. A strip ; a narrow tract. 

This Morrea is a plentyous conntrey, and almoste inuy- 
rounde with the gee, excepte one strake of a . vj. myle brode, 
whiche yeueth entre into Grecia, that ye Turke hathe. 

Sir B. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 12. 

3t. A reef in a sail. 

Ffor lie han the! striked a stroke and sterid hem the better, 
And abated a bonet or the blast come. 

They had be throwo ouere the horde backewarde ichonne. 

Bichard the Bedeless, iv. 80. 

4 . A rut in a road, [Prov. Eng.] — 5. A crack 
in a floor. [Prov. Eng.] — 6. A breadth of plank 
or planking; specifically, a continuous lino of 
planking or plates on a vessoTs side, reaching 
from stem to stern. Also streak and shutter-in. 
See cut under clincher-built, — 7. The iron band 
used to bind the fellies of awheel; the hoop or 
tire of a wheel. — 8. A piece of board or metal 
used for scraping off the skimpings in hand- 
jigging or tozing. — 9. Same as lye^. — 10. A 
bushel: more commonly strike (which see). 
[Obsolete or colloq.] 

Come, Ruose, Buose ! I sold fifty strake o' barley to-day 
in half this time. Farquhar, Recruiting Gificer, iii. 1. 

11. In hunting, a particular signal with a horn. 

As bookoB report, of sir Tristram came all the good 
termoB of venery and of hunting, and the sises and mea- 
sures of blowing of an home. And uf him wee had . . . 
all the blasts that long to all manner of games. First to 
the uncoupeling, to the seeking, to the rechaoe, to the 
flight, to the death, and to strak, and many other blasts 
and termes. Sir T. Mallory, Morte d'Arthur, II. cxxxvii. 
Binding-Btrake. See binding. 
strake^t (strak). An obsolete preterit of strike, 
strake^ (strak), v, t, A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of stroke^. 

Stralet (stral), si. See streal, 
strain (stram), V , ; pret. and pp. strammed, ppr. 
stramming, fCf. Dan. stramme = Sw. stram- 
ma, be too tight, tighten, stretch, straiten, < 
Dan. stram = Sw. stram = G. stratum, tight, 
stiff, stretched ; cf . D. straf, G. straff, severe, 
strict, stern.] L intrans, 1. To spring or recoil 
with violence. HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
To spread out the limbs ; walk with long un- 
graceful strides. [Colloq.] 

n, trans. To dash down violently; beat. 
HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
stram (stram), n. Ahara, longwalk. [Colloq.] 

I bed seoh a stram this mornin*. 

H. B. Stowe, OldtowD, p. 568. 

stramaget, n, [ME., < OF. ^stramage (ML. 
stramagium), scattered straw, < L. stramen, 
straw, litter, < stemere, pp. stratus, scatter, 
strew: see stratum. Cf. stramineous, stram- 
mel.] Straw; litter. Prompt. Pare., pp. 478, 
480. 

stramash (stra-mash^, v, t. [Developed from 
stramazoun, pronotmeed later somet^g like 
^stramashin, and so taken for ^siramashing, the 
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verbal n< of a flnxpposed verb ^atramaah. Other- 
wise a made verb, on the basis of Btramazoun; 
of. Bquabaahf a wo^ of similar type.] To strike, 
beat, or bang ; break ; destroy. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch] 

stramara (stra-masho^ n, [See stramcuthy v.] 
A tumult; fray: fight; struggle; row; distur- 
bance. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Seaforth profited by the oonf ueion to take the delinquent 
who had caused this gtramash by the arm. 

Barham, Iiigoldsby Legends, I. 36. 

etramazonet, atramazount, n, [< of. estra- 
magon^ a cut with a sword, a downright blow, 
bang, < It. Htramazsone, a cut with a sword, a 
blow in fencing, < stramazzoy a knock-down 
blow.] In old fencing, a cut delivered from 
the wrist with the extreme edge of the sword 
near the point. Egerton Castle, Schools and 
Masters of Fence. 

I, being loth to take the deadly advantage that lay before 
me of his left side, made a kind of Btramazoun, ran him up 
to the hilts through the doublet, through the shirt, and yet 
missed the skin. 

B. Jomton, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 

Ztramineous (stra-min'e-us), a. [< L. strami- 
neus, made of straw, < stramen, straw, litter: 
see stramage.'] 1 . Consisting of straw ; strawy. 
— 2. Like straw ; light. 

His sole study is for wprds ... to set out a BtrandM- 
ouB subject. Burtofi, Anat. of Mel., p. 223. 

8. Straw-colored; pale-yellowish. 

Btranunel (stram'ol), w. [< OF. estramier, 
straw, < estraim, entrain, stran = It. strame, 
straw, litter, < L. stramen, straw: see stram- 
age,] Straw; litter. [Cant.] 

Sleep on the Btrammd in his barn. 

Scott, Guy Mannering, xxviii. 

ztramoxiiuin (stra-mo'ni-um), >/. [F. stramoni- 

um = Sp. Pg. esiramonio = It. stramonia, < 
NL. stramonium {stramonium spinosum), stramo- 
nia, strammonia, stramonium ; origin obscure.] 

1. The thorn-apple. Datura Stramonium: so 
called particularly as a drug-plant, it is a stout 
ill'Scented poisonous weed with green stem and pure- 
white flowers, widely diflused, in America often called 
Jamestown %med or jimsomvmd. D, Tatula, a similar, but 
commonly taller, species with purple stem and pale-violet 
corolla (putplo stramonium), has the same properties. 
It is found in the Atlantic United States. 

2. An oftlcinal drug consisting of the seeds or 
loaves of stramonium, the seeds being more 
powerful. Its properties are the same as those 
of belladonna. See belladonna and Datura, — 
Stramonium ointment. See ointment — stramonium 
plaster. See pfaster. 

Strainon^ (stram'cl-iii), n, [< NL. stramonium,'] 
Htramonium. 

Strand^ (strand), n. [< ME. strand, strand, < 
AS. strand == MD. strande, D. strand = late 
MHG. 8trant, Gc, strand = Icel. strand (strand-) 
= Sw. Dan. strand, border, edge, coast, shore, 
strand; root unknown.] 1, The shore or beach 
of the sea or ocean, or (in former use) of a lake 
or river ; shore ; beach. 

He fond hi the Btronde, 

Ariued on hie loiide, 

SohipeB flftene. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.)^ 1. 35, 

The Btrand 

Of precious India no such Treasure shows. 

J, Beaumont, Psyclie, iiL 24. 

2. A small brook or rivulet. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] — 8. A passage for water; a gutter. 
B, Jonson, Epig. of Inigo Jones. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch (Scotch also sir awn), Strand mole- 
rat, tlie Cape mole-rat of South Africa, BathyerguBmariti’ 
muB, See mole-rat, and cut under Bathyergus. 

Btrand^ (strand ), V, [= D. MLG. G . stranden = 
Icel. Sw. stranda = Dan. strande; from the 
noun.] I, tram» To drive or run aground on 
the sea-shore ; as, the ship was stranded in the 
fog: often used figuratively* 

II. intrans, 1. To drift or be driven on 
shore ; run aground, as a ship. 

Stranding on an isle at mom. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

2. To be checked or stopped ; come to a stand- 
still. 

•Strand^ (strand), n. [With excrescent d, for 
*stran (Sc. strawn), < D. streen, a skein, hank of 
thread, s= OHG. streno, MHG. strene, siren, G. 
strdhne, a skein, hank; root unknown.] 1. A 
number of yams or wires twisted together to 
form one of the parts of which a rope is twisted ; 
hence, one of a number of flexible things, as 
grasses, strips of bark, or hair, twisted or wo- 
ven together. Three or more strands twisted 
together form a rope. See cut under crown, 

t, 9. 
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Wampum beads and birchen thrandz 
Dropping from her careless hands. 

Whittier, Truce of Pisoataqua. 

2. A single thread ; a filament; a fiber. 

The continuous communication of the gray matter of 
the spinal cord with the motor and sensory etrande. 

J. M, Camochan, Operative Surgery, p. 97. 

3. A string. [Scotch, in the form strawn,] — 
Mycelial stnmd. Same as flbrouB mycelium (which see, 
under myedium), 

Starand^ (strand), v. t. [< strand^, n.] 1. To 
break one or more of the strands of (a rope).-— 
2. In rope-making, to form by the union or 
twisting of strands.— stranded wire, a wire rope. 
[Eng.] 

strand-bird (strand'berd), n. Any limicoline 
wading bird which is found on the strand or 
beach, as a beach-bird, saiiderling, sandpiper, 
sand-snipe, bay-snipe. See the distinctive 
names, and shore-bird, bay-birds, 
Stranding-machine (strauMing-ma-shen^), n, 
A machine £or twisting strands into ropes. 
Btrand-mycele, strand-mycelium (straniPmi- 
seP^, -mi-8e''''li-um), w. Hama aB fibrous mycelium 
(which see, under mycelium), 
strand-plover (8trand'pluv"(‘r), n. The Swiss, 
gray, bull-head, or black-bellied plover, Squa- 
tarola helvetica. See cut un<ler Sqaatarola. 
strand-rat (strand'rat), n. The strand mole- 
rat (which see, under strand^). 
strand-wolf (strand' wulf), n. The brown hyena, 
Hysena villosa, found in South Africa. 

Strang (strang), a, A dialectal foi*m of strong ^ . 

[North. Eng. and Scotch.] 
strange (stran j), a, [Early mod. E. straungc ; 
< WEt, strange, straunge, estrange, < OF. estrange, 
estrange, estraigne, estreigne, etc., F. Strange = 
It. strano, strange, foreign, < L. extraneus, that 
is without, external, < extra, without, on the 
outside: see extraneous, extra-.] 1. Foreign; 
alien ; of or belonging to some other country. 
[Archaic.] 

1 have boon an alien in a strawje land. Ex. xviil. 3. 
She haddc passed many a straungc strem. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prul. to C. T., 1. 4(J4. 

Also asmuche as may l)e, eschew straunge words. 
Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse (Steele Glas, etc., ed. 

[Arber). 

One of the strange queen’s lords. 

Stmk., L. L. L., Iv. 2. 134. 

2. Of or pertaining to another or otherL ; alien ; 
belonging to others, or to some other place or 
neigh boruood; not lawfully belonging to one; 
intrusive. 

The mouth of Btrawje women is a deep pit. 

l*rov. xxii. 14. 

Straivje fowl light upon neighliouring ponds. 

Shak,, Uymbeline, i. 4. 97. 
Call me not 

Mother ; for if I brought thee forth, It was 
As foolish hens at times hutch vipers, by 
Sitting upon strange ef^. 

Byron, Deformed Transformed, i. 1. 

3. Not before known, heard, or seen ; unfamil- 
iar ; unknown ; new : as, the custom was stra nge 
to them. 

To knowe the vorrey degree of any maiier sterro strannge 
orunstraunge after his longitude, thow he be iiidet« rniinat 
in their astrelabio Chaucer, Astridabe, ii. 17. 

Our strange garni on ts cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use Shak., Macbeth, i. 3. 146. 

Then a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, . 

tioalous in liouour, sudden and quick in (]uurrel. 

Shak., As y«m I.ike it, ii. 7. 160. 

Sat 'neath strange trees, on new flowers growing there. 
Of scent unlike to tliose we knew of old. 

William Morris, Earthly I’aradise, 1. 44. 

4. Outlandish; queer; odd. 

This power that some of them have isdispised gear and 
strange fashions. Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1650. 

They were enforced for feare of quarell A blame to dis- 
guise their players with strange apparell, and by colour- 
ing their faces and caryiog halts A capps of diuerse fash- 
ions to make tlicni seluos lesso knowen. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 26. 

6. Unusual; singular; wonderful; surprising; 
remarkable; of a kind to excite curiosity; not 
easily explained or explainable : as, a strange 
story, if true ; a strange hallucination. 

This is above strange. 

That you should be so reckless I 

B, Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iii. 8. 

Losing, by n strange after-game of Folly, all the battels 
we have won. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

You will see an odd country, and sights that will seem 
strange to you. CoUon, In Walton’s Angler, ii. 228. 

0. Like a stranger; reserved; distant; es- 
tranged ; not familiar. 


Stranger 

And Joseph saw his brethren, and he knew them, but 
made himself strange unto them, and spake roughly unto 
them. Gen. xlii. 7. 

Litle and litle ho [Ceesar] withdrewe from men his ac- 
customed gentilnesse, becomyng more . . . strange in 
countenance than euer before. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, U. 6. 
Let us be very strange and well bred. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 6. 

7. Unacquainted; inexperienced; unversed. 

I know thee well ; 

But in thy fortunes am unlearn’d and strange. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 8. 63. 
8t. Unfavorable; averse to one^s suit. 

Thow that his lady evere more be straunge, 

Yit lat hym serve hire til that he be ded. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 684. 
A strange Sah., See a cool fish, under fishX . — Strange 
sail inaut.), an unknown vessel.— To make a thing 
Btranget, to make it a matter of difliculty, or of surprise 
or astonishment. 

Straunge he madz it of hir mariage ; 

His purpos was for to blstowe hire hye 
Into some worthy blood of auncetry. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. flOi 
She makes it strange; but she would be best pleased 
To be so anger’d with another letter. 

Shak,,T.G.oty., I. 2. 102L 
To make stranget, to seem to be surprised or shocked; 
look astonished ; express astonishment. 

Lyford denied, and made strange of sundry things laid 
to his charge. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 116. 

Sjm. 4. Singular, Odd, etc. See eceentrie. — 6. Surpris- 
ing, Curious, etc. See wonderful, 

stranget (stran j), v, [< ME. straxmgen; < 
strange^ a, ; in part by apheresis from estrangey 
q. V.] I. trans. To alienate; estrange. 

And these preseidents consedred wulde dlscorage any 
man b* u bide but a litel amonges hem that so straungod 
hem self from me and mistrusted me. 

Poston Letters, I. 608. 

II. intram. 1. To wonder; be astonished. 
Whereat I should strange more, but that I And . . . 

Fuller, Holy War, p. 169. {Latham.) 

2. To be estranged or alienated, 
strange (stranj), [< strange, a.] Strangely. 
She will speak most bitterly and strange. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 36. 

Btrangefult (stranj'ftil), a. [< strange + -fuh] 
Strange; wonderful. [Rare.] 

() Fran tick France I why dost not Thou make vse 
Of strangefuU Signes, whereby the Heav’ns induce 
Thee to repentance? 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L 2. 

strangely (stranj'li), adv. In a strange man- 
ner, 111 any sense of tlie word strange. 
strangeness (stranj'nes), n. The state or char- 
acter of being strange, in any sense of that 
word. 

stranger (stran'j^^r), n. [< ME. stranger y ^fratin- 
qcr, vsiraungtr, < OF, eslranger, F. Mranger (= 
It. straniere), a strange:^ foreigner, < entrange, 
strange: boo strange.] 1. One who comes from 
another country or region ; a foreigner. 

Tliere shall no stranger eat of the holy thing. 

Lev. xxii. 10. 

And there ben uouther Tliefes ne Robboures in that 
Cuntree ; and every man worschipethe other; but no man 
there dothe no reverence to no Straiingeres, but zif the! 
ben grete Princes. Mandeviue, Travels, p. 260. 

I am a most poor woman, and a stranger. 

Bom out of yoiir dominions. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., IL 4. 16. 

2. A person with whom one is not acquainted; 
one whose name and character are unknown. 

I do desire wo may be better strangers. 

Shak., As you Like it, iiL 2. 276. 
“ As I hope to he sav’d,” the stranger said, 

*‘()ne foot I will not flee." 

Robin Hood and the Stranger (Child’s Ballads, V. 406). 
The name of envy is a stranger here. 

Fletcher {and another ?X Nice Valour, v. 2. 

3. One who is ignorant (of) or unacquainted 
(with): with fo. 

1 am no stranger to such easy calms 
As sit ill tender bosoms. 

Ford, Broken Heart, iii. 4. 

I . . . 

IJnspeak mine own detraction, here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 

For strangers to ray nature. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 126. 

They say she ’s quite a stranger to all his gallantries. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, ill. 

4. One not belonging to the house; a guest; a 
visitor. 

A messinger passed forth tho by, 

Wlier Gaflray with gret tutli was in his maiiere 
At ioyouB disport ryght full mcrily 
At Luslgueii Castell with strangers many. 

Bjom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6017. 
Fit to honour and receive 
Our heavenly stranger. Milton, P. L., v. S16. 
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5. In law. one not privy or party to an act.— 

6 . Something popularly supposed or humor- 
ously said to betoken the approach of a stran- 
ger or guost^ as guttering in a candle or a tea- 
stalk in a cup of tea.— 7. Specifically, in en- 
tom,, the noctuid moth Hadena percgrina: an 
English collectors’ name—gtrangers’ Oourt. See 
eonre.— strangers' fever. See/ewn. 

gtrangert (Stran'j^r), v, t, [< stranger ^ yt.] To 
estrange; alienate. 

Dower'd with our curse, and stranger'd with our oath. 

Shak,, Lear, i. 1. 207. 

strangle (strang'gl), v.; pret. and pp. stran- 
gledf ppr. strangling, [< ME. strangelen, < OF. 
estrangleTf P. strangler = Hp. Pg. esirangular = 
It. slrangolare, strangulare, < L. strangulare^ < 
Gr. arpayyaAdif, arpayya/JCf'iVt strangle, < arpay- 
yaA.7iy a halter, cf, arpayyd^, twisted, < *(TTpdyyui>, 
draw tight, squeeze; ef. L. stringers, draw 
tight: see strain^, stringent,'] I, trans, 1. To 
choke by compression of the windpipe; kill by 
choking; throttle. 

And yet I'll have it dune ; ihict child shall gtraritjle thee. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, 11. 2. 

2. To suppress; keep from emergence or ap- 
pearance ; stifio. 

Strangle such thoughts as these with any thing 
That you behold the while. Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 47. 

3f. To suffocate by drowning. i>c/oc.=Syn. 1. 

Choke, Stifle, etc. See 87nother. 

II, intrans. To be cdioked or strangled, 
strangle (strang'gl), w. [< ME. strangle; < 
strangle, r.] If. Strangulation. Chaucer, — 
2. pi. An infectious cataiTh of the upper air- 
passages, especially the nasal cavity, of the 
horse, ass, and mule, associated wdth suppura- 
tion of the submaxillary and other lymphatic 

g lands. The disease usually attacks young animals. 

nfeebled health, exposure, and neglect are predisiMSing 
causes. It may appear as an eplsodtic in large stables. 
The mortality is Imm 2 to 3 per cent. The disease begins 
with fever and a serous discharge from the nose, which 
later becomes viscid. At the same time a swelling ap- 
pears under the jaws, indicating inflammation and sup- 
puration of the subinaxillary glands. The disease orcU- 
narily lasts several weeks. (Jomplicatlons may, however, 
appear. 'J'he throat and nelghburiiig lymphatics may be- 
come involved and the infection extend to various parts- 
of the system, giving rise to pyemia. Speciflc bacteria 
(etreptooocci) have been found in the suppurating glands. 

strangleable (strang'gl-a-bl), a, [< strangle + 
-ahlcT] Capable of being straugled. [Karo.] 

I own, 1 am glad that the capital strangler should in 
his turn be etramjleable, and now and then strangled. 

Chceterfleld. 

strangler (straiig'gl6r), n, f< OF. estrangleur, 
F. Urangleur = It. strangolatore, < Mh,strangU’‘ 
hitor, < L. strangulare, strangle : see strangle,] 
One who or that which strangles or destroys. 

The band that seems to tie their friendship together 
will be the very strangler of their amity. 

Shak., A. and 0., ii. 6. 130. 

strangle-tare (strang'gl-tar), n. The broom- 
rape, Orobanche : so named from its parasitism 
upon tares or other plants ; also, species of Vida 
and Lathyrus, as taros which strangle other 
plants by their climbing; also, the twining par- 
asite Cuscuta Eurupwa, European dodder. See 
cuts under Cuscuta and Orobanche. [Old or 
prov. Eng.] 

strangleweed (strang'gl-wed), n. The dodder, 
Cuscuta, and, in books, the broom-rape, Oro- 
banche. Compare strangle-tare, Britten and 
Holland, Eng. Plant Names. [Old or prov. 
Eng.] 

Strangnaxyt, Same as strangury. Sterne, 
Tristram Shandy, ix. 6. 

strangulate (strang'gu-lat), a, [< L. strangu- 
latus, pp. of strangulare, strangle : see strangle,] 
Same as strangulated. 

strangulate (strang'gu-lat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
stranguta ted, ppr. iSrartgulating, [< L. strangula- 
tus, pp. of strangulare, strangle : see strangle,] 
To strangle; in pathol,, to compress so as to 
suppress the function of a part, as a loop of in- 
testine, a vessel, or a nerve. See strangulated. 

Creepers of literature, who auck their food, like the ivy, 
from what they strangulate and kill. 

Southey, Doctor, Interchapter vii. (Dames.) 
A strong double ligature was passed through tjiis part 
of the cheek, with the intention of strangulating the pro- 
jection la tubercle or tumor) at its base. 

J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. 47. 

strangulated (Strang'gu-la-tod), p. a. 1. In 
pathol., compressed so as to suppress the func- 
tion of a part : as, a hernia is said to bo stran- 
gulated when it is so compressed as to obstruct 
the circulation in the part and cause danger- 
ous symptoms.— 2. In bot., contracted and ex- 
panded in an irregular manner. — 3, In entom,. 
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constricted; much narrowed: especially not- 
ing the thorax or abdomen when constricted 
in one or more places, as in many ants.— Stnua- 
SOlated nemia. See def. l and hernia, 
S&angulation (strang-gu-la'shqn), n. [< F. 
strangulation ss 8p. estrangulacion = Pg. estran- 
gulagdo =s It. strangolazione, < L. strangula- 
tio(n-), a choking, a suffocatiiig, < strangulare, 
pp. strangulatus, choke, suffocate : see strangle.] 
1 . The act or state of strangling; a sudden and 
violent compression of the windpipe, constric- 
tion being applied directly to the neck, either 
around it or m the fore part, or from within the 
esophagus, so as to prevent the passage of air, 
and thereby suspend respiration and, if the con- 
striction is prolonged, destroy life. — 2. In pa- 
thol., the state of a part too closely constricted, 
as the intestine in strangulated hernia. — 3. Ex- 
cessive or abnormal constriction of any kind. 

At the point where the strangulation takes place the 
glacier lies in a kind of basin, of which the lower lip pre- 
sents proofs of the most intense erosion. 

A. Oeikie, Oeol. Sketches, vi. 

strangurious (stran^-^'ri-us), a. [< LL. stran- 
guriosus, affected with strangury, < E. stran- 
guria, strangury : see strangury, ] Affected with 
strangury ; of the nature of strangury ; noting 
the pain of strangury. 

strangury (strang'gu-ri), n, [< F. strangurie = 
OSp. estrangurria, 6p. estamjttrria = Pg. cstran- 
guria = It. stranguria, < L. stranguria, < Ur. arpay- 
yovpia, retention of urine, < OTpay^ (arpayy^), a 
drop, that which is squeezed out (< ^arpayynv, 
draw or bind tight, squeeze : see strangle), *f 
(wpdv, urinate, < ovpov, urine.] 1. Scanty mic- 
turition wdth painiul sense of spasm. 

ne, growing ancient, became sick of the stone, or stran- 

S ury, whereof, after his suffering of much dolorous pain, 
0 fell asleep in the Lord. 

N, Morten, New England's Memorial, p. 262. 

2. In hort, a disease in plants produced by tight 
ligatures. 

strap (strap), n, [Also, more orig., sU\>p, dial. 
sirope (the form strop being also in reg. K. use 
in some senses); < ME. strovp, strops, < AS. 
stropp =r MB. strop, stroop, B. strop ss MLG. 
strop = MUG. sfrupfe, strupfe, G. struppe, 
striippe, sfnppe = Sw. stropp = Ban. strop, a 
strap, =s OF. estrope. F. drops = Sp. Pg. cstnwo, 
an oar-thong, < E. stroppus, struppus, a thong, 
strap, fillet, akin to Gr. orpdfoc, a twisted band, 
<(Tr/j/0f/v, twist: see«frop/ic, Boubletof .<f/rq/)i.] 
1. A narrow strip of leather or other flexible 
material, generally used for some mechanical 
purpose, as to surround and hold together, or 
to retain in place, in ordinary use straps arc most 
frequently of leather, and are often used with one or more 
buckles, or a buckle and slide, allowing of a more or less 
close adjustment of the strap. See cut under shot-pouch. 
Specifically — (a) Naut. : (1) A piece of rope with the ends 
spliced together, used for attaching a tackle to anything 
or for slinging any weight to be lifted. (2) A ring of rope 
or band of Iron put round a block or dead eye, suspending 
it or holding it In place. Sometimes spelled strop, (b) A 
razor-strop. See razor-strop and strops . (c) An ornament 
like a strap ; a shoulder-strap. See shoulder-strap, 2. 

2. A long and narrow piece of thin iron or 
other metal used to hold different parts to- 
gether, as of a frame or the sides of a box ; a 
leaf of a hinge; in carp., an iron plate for con- 
necting two or more timbers, to which it is 
bolted or screwed. — 3. In hot., the ligulo in 
florets of CompositsB (see ligttle) ; also, in some 
grasses, the leaf exclusive of its sheath. — 4. A 
string. [Scotch.] 

They winna string the like o' him up as they do the 
puir whig Imdies that they catch in the muirs. like straps 
o’ onions. ScoU, Old Mortality, x. 

6. Credit; originally, credit for drink, [Slang.] 
-y0. In a vehicle: (a) A plate on the upper 
side of the tongue and resting upon the double- 
tree, to aid in holding the wagon-hammer, (b) 
A clip, such as that which holds a spring to the 
spring-bar or to the axle, (c) The stimip- 
shaped piece of a clevis. E. H, Knight,— 7. 
A strap-oyster. 

strap (strap), t; pret. and pp. strapped, ppv, 
strapping. [<. strap, n.] 1. To fasten or bind 
with a strap: especially in the sense of com- 
pressing and holding very closely : often with 
uj) or down. 

He carries white thread gloves, sports a cane, has his 
trousers tightly strapped. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 49. 

2. To beat or ebastise with a strap. [Colloq.] 
— 3. To sharpen with a strap ; strop, as a razor. 

*‘I shouldn't wonder if we had a snow-stonn before It 's 
over, Molly,” said Pluck, strapping his knife on the edge 
of the kit s. Judd, Margaret, 1. i7. 

4. To bang. [Scotch.] 
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Weel X wot lt*t a crime, balth by the law of Ood and 
man, and mony a pretty man has been Mmmned for it 
[murder]. Seott, St Eonan^ Well, xiv. 

To be or become strapped, to lose one's money ; be 
bankrupt or out of money. [Slang.]— To Strap a dead- 
eye, to fasten a strap of rope or iron round a block, dead- 
eye, or bull's-eye. 

Bmrap-bolt (strap^bolt), n. Same as lug-bolt, 
strap-game (strap'gam), n. A swindling trick 
otherwise known as prich the garter, prick at 
the loop, and fast ana loose (which see, under 
fasti, a,). 

strap-head (strap'hed'), n. In mash, , a journal- 
box formed at the end of a connecting-rod. 
strap-hinge (strap'hinj), n. See hinge, 
strap-joint (strap'joint), n. In mach,, a con- 
nection formed by a strap, key, and gib, as on 
the end of a pitman. E. H, Knight, 
strap-laid (strap'lad), a. Noting a flat rope 
made by placing two or more strands of haw- 
ser-laid rope side by side, piercing them later- 
ally, and binding them together by twine in- 
serted through the pierced boles, 
strap-mounts (strap'mounts), n.pl. The buck- 
les, chapes, slides, etc., with which leather 
straps are fitted. 

strap-oil (8trap'oil),w. A beating. [Humorous.] 
strap-oyster (strap'ois'-'t^r), n . A long slender 
oyster which grows upright in mud. Also called 
stuck-up, stick-up, coon-heel, shanghai, razor- 
blade, rahbitear, etc. [New Jersey.] 
strappado (stra-pa'do), n, [Formerly also stra- 
paao; < OF, sirapade, F. estrapade == Sp. estra- 
pa da = It. strappa ta , < strappare, pull. ] A pun- 
ishment or torture which consisted in raising 
the victim to a certain height by a rope and 
letting him fall suddenly, the rope being se- 
cured to his person in such a way that the jerk 
in falling would inflict violent pain. For exam 
pie, the hands being tied together, the rope would be se- 
cured to the wrists ; the punishment was more severe when 
the arms had previously been brought behind the hack. 

We presently determined rather to seekeour liberties 
then to bee in danger foreuer to be slaiios in the country, 
for it was told vs we should haue y** strapado. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 263, 
They vse also the Strappado, hoising them vp and downc 
by the armes with a cord. Furehas, Pilgrimage, p. 441. 

strappado (stra-pa'do), v. t. [< strajtpado, w.] 
To torture by the strappado. 

Oh, to redeeme my honour, 

I would haue this hand cut off, these my brests sear'd, 
Ho rack’d, strappado'd, put to any tonnent. 

Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, ed. 1874, 

[II. 141). 

strapper (strap'^r), n. f< strap + -eri.] 1. 
One who has to do with straps ; 8j)ecjfically, one 
who has charge of the harnessing of horses. 

Men who, though nothing but strappers, call thcmselve* 
grooms. Fncyc. Brit., XII. 196. 

2. Anything bulky; a large, tall person. [Col- 
loq.] 

A strapper— n real strapjter, June; big, brown, and 
buxom; with hair just such ns the ladies of Carthagt 
must have had. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xx. 

strapping^ (strap'ing), n. [Verbal n. of strap, 
V.] 1. The act of fastening with a strap. — 2. 

A beating ; a whipping. [Colloq.] — 3. Material 
for straps, or straps in general. 

Securing the loose flaps of the lip with pieces of strajt- 
pinff. Lancet, 1890, I. 183. 

strapping^ (strai)'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of strap, v., 
used, like thumping, whacking, nmopping, boun- 
cing, and other participial adjectives express- 
ing violent action, to denote something of im- 
pressively large size.] Tall; lusty; robust. 
[Colloq.] 

Then that t’other great strapping Lady- I can’t hit off 
her Name. Congreve, Double-Dealer, 111. 10. 

strapping-plate (strajp'ing-plat), n. In mining, 
one of the wrought-iron plates by which the 
spears of a pump-rod are bolted together. Also 
called spear-plate. 

Strapplef (strap'l), r, t. [Freq. of strap, v.] 
To bind with a strap; strap; entangle. 

His ruin startled th' other steeds, the gears crack’d, oinl 
the reins 

Strapped his fellows. Chapman, Iliad, xvi. 438. 

strap-rail (strap'ral^), n, A flat rail laid upon 
a continuous longitudinal sleeper. 

strap-shaped (strap ' sh&pt ) , a. Ligulate ; shaped 
like a strap ; used especially of the rays of the 
tubuliflorous and the corollas of the liguliflorous 
Compositse. 

strap-skein (strap'skan), w. In carriage-build- 
ing, a flat strip of iron let into the wood of an 
axle-arm to protect it from wear, 
strap-work (strap'w^rk), n. Architectural or- 
nament consisting of a narrow fillet or band 
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Stratiotes 


represented as folded and crossed/ and ooea- 
sionally interlaced with another. 

Steap-WOrm (strap' w6rm), ». A cestoid worm 
of the family JAgulida, 

strapwort (strap'wCrt), w. A sea-coast plant 
of the Mediterranean region and western Eu- 
rope, Corrigiola Uttoralis, of the Ulecehracese, 
It 18 an horb with numerous slender trailing stems, sug* 
gestiiig the name, and small white Sowers in little heads 
or cymes, the sepals petal-like on the margin. 

Strasborg finch, p&td, ware, etc. Hee findi\ 
etc. 

strass (stras), w. [So called from the name of 
the German inventor, Josef 1, Same 

as pasted ^ 3.-2. Tlie refuse of silk left in mak- 
ing up skeins. E, H, Knight 
strata, n. Plural of stratum, 
stratagem (strat'a-jem), n, [Formerly also 
strategem; early mod. E. stratagcme; < OF. 
stratagemCy F. strataghme = 8p. estratagema = 
Pg. estratagcma, stratagema = It. straUiqcnma 
(in Bom. erroneonsly spelled with a in the sec- 
ond orig. syllable), < L. strategema, < Gr. oT/>ar//- 
77 ^ 0 , the act of a general, a piece of general- 
ship, < (TTpaTriytiVy be a general, command an 
army, < arparqydc, a general, the leader or com- 
mander of an array: see strntcgg.^ 1. An arti- 
fice in war; a plan or scheme for deceiving an 
enemy. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with cuncurd of sweet sounds, 

Is lit for treasons, Ktraiageing, and spoils. 

ShaJc.f M. of V., V. 1. SG. 

Ho [Henry V.l never fought Battel, nor won I'own, 
wherein he prevailed not us much by Stratagem as by 
Force. Baker, Chronicles, p. 179. 

2. Any artifice; a trick by which some advan- 
tage is intended to bo obtained. 

Ambition is full of distractions ; it teems with Btrata- 
gerna, and is swelled with expectations as with a tympany. 

Jer. Taylor. 

It is an honest stratagem to take advantage of ourselves. 

Sir T. Browne, Rcligio Medici, ii. 13. 

»83m. 1 and 2. Artifice, Manaeuver, Trick, etc. See arti- 
fiie€,— 2. Deception, plot, trap, device, snare, dodge, con- 
trivance. 

stratagematic (strat^'a-je-raat'ik), a, [< OF. 
stratagematiguCy < NL*.* ^strateyematicuSf < Or. 
<jTpar^ygfia{T-)yfi stratagem: see stratagem.'] Us- 
ing stratagem ; skilled in strategy, ruttenham. 
Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. Arbor), p. 35. [Bare.] 
stratagematically (KtraU''a-je-mat'i-kal-i ), adr. 
By stratagem or artifice. G, Harvey ^ Four Let- 
ters. 

Stratagemic (strat-n-jem'ik), a. [< stratagem 
+ -ic.] Containing or characterized by strata- 
gem or artifice. [Karc.l 
Stratagemical (strat-a-jem'i-kal), a, [< strata- 
gemic ’-ah] Same as Cotgrave; 

Swift (f). Tripos, iii. 

Stratarithmetry (strat-a-rith'me-tri), n, [Irrog. 
< Gr. orpar(5i’, an army, 4- dgiO/id^'y a number (see 
arithmetic^, 4- -gtryta , < ghpov, measure.] MiUt,, 
the art of drawing up an army or body of in on 
ill a geometrical figure, or of estimating or ex- 
pressing the number of men in such a figure. 
Imp. Diet. 

Strategetic (strat-e-.jet'ik), a, [< Gr. oTgarrrpjTi- 
pert-ainiug to the command of an army, < 
arparriyuvy be a general, command an army: see 
stratagem.] Same as strategic. 

Strategetical (strat-e-jet'i-kal), a. [< strate- 
getic 4- -at.] Same ns strategical. 
strategetically (strat-e-jet'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
strategetical manner. 

StrategetiCB (strat-e-jot'iks), w. [PI. of strate- 
getic (see -ics).] Same as strategy. 
strategi, W. Plural of strategus, 1. 
strategic (stra-tej'ik), a. [= F. straUgique, < 
LL. ^strategiciis (in neut. pi. strategicUy the 
deeds of a general), < Gr. aTparyyiKdgy of or per- 
taining to a general, < crTpargyu^, a general: see 
stratagem, and cf. strategy.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of strategy ; demanded by, used 
in, or characterized by strategy: as, strategic 
movements.— strategic battle. Bee baf/fei, i. 
Strategical (stra-tej'i-kal), a. [< strategic + 
-«/.] Same as strategic.' 
strategically (stra-tej'i-kal-i), adv. In a stra- 
tegic manner; as regards strategy, 
strategics (stra-tej'iks), n. [PI. of strategic (sec 
-ics).] Same as strategy 
strategist (strat'e-jist), n. [= F. straUgistc; 
as strateg-y -f -ist.] One skilled in strategy. 

He [Miltonl was a strategist rather than a drill-sereeant 
In verse, capable, beyond any other English poet, of put- 
ting great masses thrrmgh the most complicated eyolntions 
without clash or confusion, but he was not curious that 
every foot should be at the same angle. 

LoufsU, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 286. 


8tvatepl8.(i’tra-t3'gus), n. [< L. strateguSf < Gr. 
erpaTrrydq, the commander of an army, a gen- 
eral: see strategy.'^ 1. PI. strategi (-ji). Amili- 
taiy commander m ancient Greece : as, Diaaus 
was straiegus of the Achean League.-— 2. [ cap,] 
[NL. (Hope, 1837).] In entmn., a genus of large 
Araerioan scarabseid beetles, whoso males usu- 
ally have three protlioracic horns. They are 
mainly tropical and subtropical, but S. antseus 
extends north to Massachusetts.— 3. [cap.] 
[NL.] A genus of mollusks. 
strategy (Strat'e-ji), w. f< OF. strategic, F. 
strategic = Sp. estrategia = It. strategia, strat- 
egy (cf. L. strategia, a government, province), 

< Gr. crrpaTT/yia, the office or dignity of a com- 
mander, generalship, a protorship, government, 
province, < OTpary) or, the leader or commander 
of an array, a general , a governor, pret or, con sul , 

< oTfiardg, an army, host, soldiery (prop, aii en- 
camped army, lit. ‘scattered, spread^ (= 1^. stra- 
iuSf scattered, spread), < oropcvt'vvat = L. stcr- 
ncre (pp. stratus), scatter, spread, strew: see 
stratum), + ayttv, lead (see agent).] 1. The sci- 
ence of combining and employing the means 
which the dilTercnt branches of the art of war 
afford, for the purpose of forming projects of 
operations and of directi ng great military move- 
ments ; the art of moving trooj»s so as to be ena- 
bled either to dispense with a battle or to deliver 
one with the greatc'st advantage and with the 
most decisive results; generalship, in stmtegy 
three things deinatid especial consideration : (1) the haw 
of operations, or line from which an army coininenccs its 
advance ujxni ati enemy ; (2) the objective, or objective point, 
the iwliit which it aims to T)os8eB8, or the <‘l>ject which it 
strives to attain ; (.3) the line of operaiiorut, or that line 
which an army niiist pass over to attain its objective point. 
When an army assumes a strictly defensive attitude, the 
base of operations becomes tlie line of defense, and in a 
retrograde movement the line of operations becomes the 
line of retreat, strategical points aro the points of opera- 
tions of an army — namely, {mints whoso occupation secures 
an undoubted advantage to the anny holding them for 
otFonsive and defensive purposes, and points which it is 
the chief object of an army to attain. The theater of op- 
erations comprises the territory to be Invaded or defended 
by an army. It includes the base of operations, the obiec- 
iive point, tho frotit of operations, the lines of ojsnraUon, 
tlie lines of cinnmunication which connect tho 8(*veral lines 
of operations, obstacles, natural or artifleial lines of retreat, 
and places of refuge. The front of operations is the I engt h 
of the line in advance of the base of operations covered 
or occupied by an anny. 

2. Tho use of artifice, finesse, or stratagem for 
the carrying out of any project. 

strath (strath), w. [< Gael, srath = li*. srath, 
sratha z=:W. ystrad, a valley; perhaps connect- 
ed with street, ult. < L. strata: see .sim . | In 
Hcotland, a valley of considerable size, often 
Itaving a river running through it and giving it 
its distinctive appellation: as, Utrath^^ej (the 
valley of the Hpey), StratJamm (the valley of 
tho Earn), and tStraihmore (the groat valley). 

strathspey (strath-spa'), w. [So called from 
Strathspey in Scotland.] 1. A Bcoteh dunce, 
invented 6'arly in the eighteenth century, re- 
sembling tho reel, but slower, and marked by 
numerous sudden jerks. 

While youths and maids the light strathspey 
So nimbly danced, with Highland glee ! 

Scott, (xlenfhilas. 

2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythui, 
which is <luple, moderately rapid, and abound- 
ing in the rhythmic or metric figure called the 
Scotch snap or catch (which set*, under Scotch)-), 
or its converse. 

Straticulate (stra-tik'u-lilt), a. [< NL. *8trati- 
culatus, < ^straUcntnm,\\\m. of stratum, a layer: 
see stratum.] Arranged in thin layers, as a 
banded agate. 

stratification (straU'''i-fi-ka'Khpn), n. [= F. 
stratification = 8p. estratiflcacion = It. stratifi- 
cazione; as stratify + -atimi.] 1. The act of 
stratifying, or the state of being stratified; 
formation or urraiigoraeiit in layers. 

It was formerly the practice in England, as it still is on 
tho (\)ntlnent, to tan, by the process uf stratification, for 
which purpose a bed of bulk is made upon the bottom of 
the pit ; uixni this is laid the hide, then bark, then a hide, 
and BO on until the pit is full. A’acyr. Brit, XIV SSG. 

2. Specifically, in geot., deposition in beds or 
strata; the mode of occurrence of those rocks 
which have been laid down or spread over tho 
surface by \vat(*r. The most important indication and 
result of stratifleation is that the rock separates more or 
less easily along the planes sepaniting tho beds or strata. 
Each stratlMealion-plane marks a change in the character 
of the deposit, or a shorter or longer period during which 
deposition was suspended. Often one stratum is succeeded 
by another of quite different character, showing a change 
ill the existing conditions. Sometimes, however, a rock Is 
distinctly stratified, but each stratum separates easily into 
much thinner layers, closely resembling one another in pet- 
rographic character : this is generally called lamination. 


In some cases the apparent stratification seems to be of 
the nature of an imperfect cleavage, there having been a 
certain amount of rearrangement of the partUles of the 
rock parallel to the planes of deposition. See cuts under 
Artesian and erosion. 

3. Inphysml., the thickening of a cell-wall by 
the deposition of successive thin layers of 
formed material ; also, the arrangement of the 
layers so deposited. 

It is now known ilnxistraHjicaHon is duo to a subsequent 
change in the amount of water of organization present in 
particular parts of the [cell jwall. Bessey, Botany, p. S3. 

4. In elect., tho appearance presented by an 
electric discharge, or a series of rapid dis- 
charges, in a rarefied gas, light and dark bauds 
or strife being produced. 

stratified (strat'i-fid), p. a. A Iran god or dis- 
osed in layers or strata: as, stratified rocks, 
ee cut under ^ro^ioa.-~8tratlfled cartilage, ordi- 
nary white flbrocartilage.— Btra^ed epithelium. See 
epifAcfiiu/n.— BtraUfled thallUB, in lichens, a thallus in 
which the gonidia, or algal cells, are disposed in one or 
more layers, thus producing stratification. Sec heterom^ 
erous, (c) (2). 

Btratifbrm (strat'i-fdrm), a. [< NL. stratum, a 
layer, + forma^ form . J Forming or formed into 
a layer or lamella ; embedded as a stratum or 
layer; stratified: specifically used in the anato- 
my of a form of cartilage stratiform cartilage 

or'fibrocartUage, a layer of cartilage embedded in a 
gniove of bone along which the tendon of a muscle plays : 
referring not to a special kind of curtilage, but to the par- 
ticular form in which it Is arranged. The cartilage lining 
the bicipital groove of the humerus, on which the tendon 
of the long head of the biceps glides, is an example, 
stratify (strat'i-fi), v. t. ; pret. and pp. stratified, 
]>pr. stratifying. [= F. stratificr = It. stratifi- 
care, < NL. stratum, a layer, + h.facere, make, 
do.] To form into a layer or layers, as sub- 
stances in the earth ; lay or arrange in strata, 
stratigrapher (stra-tig'ra-f^r), n. [< stratig- 
raplt-y 4- -er^.] Oh© who devotes himself to 
the study of stratigraphical geology. Nature, 
XLIII. 142. 

stratigraphic (strat-i-graf'ik), a. [< stratig- 
raph-y + -te.] Having to do with tho order of 
succession, inoiie of occurrence, and general 
geological character of tlie series of stratified 
rocks of which the earth’s crust is largely 
composed. 

stratigraphical (strat-i-graf 'i-kal), a. [< strati- 
graphic 4 -n/.] Barrie as stratigraphic. 
stratigraphically ( strat-i-graf 'i-kal-i ), adv. In 
a strati gi’aphic manner; as regards stratigra- 
phy, or the disposition of strata, 
stratigraphist (stra-tig'ra-fist), n. [< stratig- 
raph-y + -ist.] One who ‘studies stratigraphy; 
a stratigrapher. Nature, XXXVIII. 506. 
stratigraphy (slra-tig'ra-fi), w. [< NL. stratum, 
a layer, + Gr. -yp<ui>ia', < ^paijitiv, write.] In 
geot.\ order and position of tho stratified groups ; 
all that part of geological science which isiiiot 
specially theoretical or paleontological ; gen- 
i*ral descriptive geology. 

Stratiomyia (Strat^i-o-ini'i-jl), n. [NL. (Mac- 
quart, 1838), orig. Siratiomys (Geoffroy, 1764), 
also Stratiomya (Bcliiner, 1868), Stratymnis 
(Sc)ielling, 1803), Stratyomys . E. Gray, 1832); 
irrog. < Gr. arpanuTTp:, a sohiier, + fwla, a 
fly.] The typical genus of the family Sira- 
tiomyidw. They are medium-sized or rather large files 
of dark color with light swots «»r stripes. Tho larvrc live 
in mud or damp sand, and the files are found upon um- 
belliferous and other flowers growing near water. About 
40 species are known In North America, and about 20 in 
Ihm)pe. They are sometimes called chameleon-fiies, from 
the name of one species, .*9. chamteleon. 

StratiomyidaB (strat^i-o-ml'i-de), n. pt. [NL. 
(Leach, 1819, as Straliomydw), < Stratiomyia + 
-idee.] A family of true flics, belonging to the 
brachycoroiis JHptera and to the section Nota- 
eantha. it is a largo and wide spread family ; about 200 
species occur in North AmericM. Thev vary much in size 
and color, and have* a large hemispherical head, flattened 
or convex abdomen, and tlbioe usually without spurs. 
They are mostly flower flies, and arc often found u]K>n 
vegetation in damp places. 

StratioteSB (strat-i-6'le-e), n.pl. [NL. (Link, 
1829), < Stratioti’s 4* -e/e.] A tribe of monocoty- 
lecionoiJS iilants, of the order Hydroeharidcse 
and st‘ries Ulycydrse. It is characterized by a vciy 
short stem bearing crowded sessile submerged lesves and 
usually also long-petioled floating leaves, by pednncled 
spathes, and by one-celled ovaries spuriously six-celled 
by intrusion of the lobed placentiG. It includes five gen- 
era, of which Stratiotes is the type. (See also Hydrocharis.) 
The others are mostly tropical {ilants of fresh water, with 
uvate-oblong or broadly cordate floating leaves and ribbed 
or winged spathes. 

Stratiotes (strat-i-d'tez), n. [NJj. (in def. 1 
(ljinn 80 U 8 , 1737) so called from the sword-like 
leaves), < Gr. arpari^TriQ, sc. irorapim:, an Egyptian 
water-nlant, by some said to have been the 
water-lettuce, IHstia Stratiotes; lit. *river-soL 
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dier,’ < arparU/rfiu a soldier, < orparid^ an army, 

< oTpard^f an army: see strategy, Cf. stradioty 
estradiof] 1. A genus of water-plants, of the 
order Hydrocharidessy type of the tribe Stratio- 
te«. It iB without floating leavoB, unlike the rest of 
its tribe, and is characterised by Bpathes of two leavea 
which lu the male incloBe the base of a long pedicel bear- 
ing two or more flowers with from 11 to 15 atameuB each. 
The female flowers are solituy and short-pedicelied, witli 
numerous linear stamluodes, 6 slender two-cleft styles, 
and a beaked ovary becoming in fruit ovoid and acumi- 
nate, externally fleshy, and eueited from its spathe on a 
recurved pedicel. The only species, S. aloidm, the water- 
soldier, is a native of Europe and Siberia, and resembles a 
small aloe. It is a perennial submeiged aquatic, with some- 
what fleshy crowded sword-shaped leaves, which are acute, 
sessile, and sharply serrate. The flowers are borne above 
the suriace of the water ; each periantli consists of three 
calyx-like segments and three much larger wavy crisped 
white petals. Old names are knightgivort, crah'a-elaw, and 
wat^-sengreen, 

2. In entom.y a genus of South American cara- 
bid beetles. FutzeySy 1846. 

Strato-cirrOB (stra-to-sir'us), w . [NL., < stratm 
+ oirrusJ] A cloud very like cirro-stratus, but 
more compact in structure, and formed at a 
lower altitude. Ahcrcromby, 
stratocracy (stra-tok'ra-si), n, [< Gr. arpardcy 
an army, -r -Kpariay < KpareiVy rule.] A military 
government ; government by force of arms. 

Enough exists to sliow that the form of polity [according 
to Plato's system] would be a martial aristocracy, a quali- 
fied atratocracy. De Quineey, Plato. 

strato-cumulus (stra-td-ku'mu-lus), w. [NL., < 
stratus + cumulus.'] A stratum of low cloud 
consisting of separate irregular masses; a cloud 
of the layer type, but not sufficiently uniform to 
be pure stratus. Also called cumulo-stratus, 
Stralbographic (strat-o-graf'ik), a. [< stratog^ 
raph-y + -tc.] Pertaining to stratography. 
Stratographical (strat-p-graf'i-kal), a. [< strat- 
ograpnic + -a/.] Same as stratographic. 
StratograpMcally (strat-p-graf'i-kal-i), adv. In 
a stratographic manner. 

stratography (stra-tog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. arpard^y 
an army, + -ypa^La^ < ypa<j>eiVy write.] Descrip- 
tion of'armies or what belongs to an army. 

A great commander by land and by sea, he [Kalelgh] 
was critical in all the arts of stratography, and delights to 
illustrate them on every otjcasion. 

i. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 278. 

Stratonic (stm-ton'ik), a. Same as Stratonical. 
Stratonical (stra-ton'i-kal), a, [< Strata (see 
def.) 4* •iC’-al.] Pertaining to Strato or Straton 
of Lampsacus, called *Hhe physicist,” the third 
head of the Peripatetic school of philosophy, 
over which he presided from 288 to 270 b. o. He 
was a thorough materialist, and held that everv particle 
of matter has a plastic and seminal power, and tbat the 
world is formed by natural development. — StlUtonioal 
atheismt, a form of evuliitioiiism whicli replaces the ab- 
solute chance of the Epicureans by a sort of life which is 
regarded as an intrinsic attribute of matter. 

Tliere is, indeed, another form of atheism, ... we for 
distinction sake shall call Stratonical, such as, being too 
modest and shamefaced to fetch all things from the for- 
tuitous motion of atoms, would therefore allow to tlie 
several parts of matter a certain kind of natural (though 
not animal) perception, such as is devoid of reflexive con- 
BciouBuess, together with a plastic power whereby they 
may he able artiflclally and methodically to form and 
frame themselves to tlie best advantage of tlieir respective 
capabilities— sometlilng like to Aristotle’s Nature, but 
that It hath no dependence at all upon any higher mind 
or deity. Cudworth, Intellectual Hystem, il. $ S. 

Stratopeite (stra-to'pe-it), u. [< NL. stratum, 
a layer; second element uncertain.] A hydrous 
silicate of manganese, of uncertain composi- 
tion, derived from the alteration of rhodonite. 
StratOSe (stra'tos), a. [< NL. ^stratosus, < stra- 
turn, a layer: see stratum.] In hot., stratified; 
arranged in more or less clearly defined layers. 
Farlow, Marine Alra, p. 51. 

Stratotlc (stra-tot'ik), a. [Irreg. < Gr, arpardgy 
an army, + -i-ic: or erroneously for *stratiotic, 

< Gr. GTfmTiurriKd^, oi or pertaining to a soldier, 

< oTpaTiuTiji;, a soldier: see Stratiotes.] Warlike; 
military. [Kare.] Imp, Did. 

stratum (stra'tum), w.; pi. strata (-til). [NL., < 
L. stratum, a spread for a bed, a coverlet, quilt, 
blanket, a pillow, bolster, abed, also pavement, 
prop. neut. of stratus (= Gr. arpaTdgy an army), 
pp. of sternere, = Gr. aTopnfvijvai, spread, extend. 
Cf. strew.] A layer of material, formed either 
naturally or artificially. Specifically- (a) In ge6l„ 
same as bed. See bedi, 6 (e), and stratification, also cut un- 
der Artesian, (b) In zool. and anal., a layer of tissue, as 
a membrane, etc. ; a lamina or lamella; especially, one of 
several similar or superposed Itwers specified by a quali- 
fying word : used with either English or Latin context. 
— Gtonidlal stratum. Heo gonidiai. — Rise of strata, in 
geol. See dtp, n., 4 (a). — Secondary stratcu in ged. , the 
Mesozoic strata.— Stratum bacillOBUm. Same as rod- 
and-oone layer qf the retina (which see, under rettna).— 
Stratum clnereum, a layer of gray matter in the nates, 
lying Just beneath the stratum zonale, with few and small 
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muigUon-cells.— Stratum oomsnni, the outer layer of 
the epldermia above the atratum granulosum. Bee cut 
under skin .— Stratum osrliiulrorum. Same aa stratum 
hoogfoaum.— Stratum gelattnoBum, a layer of gray 
matter of the olfactory bulb, consisting of fusiform or 
pyramidal gray nerve-cells in a fine mesh of white nerve- 
fiber.— Sti^tum glomerulosum, a layer of gray mat- 
ter of the olfactory bulb, consisting of nodulated inasses 
containing small nuclear cells, among which Is a con- 
voluted olfactory nerve-fiber.— Stratum granulOBum, 
the thin stratum next above the stratum sj^nosum of the 
epidermis, consisting of cells rendered granular by minute 
globules of ooratohyalin. It is wanting over the lips and 
under the nails, and gives the white color to the skin. 
See cut under ^’n.— Stratum lacunOBum, a layer of 
the liippocampus major, next above the stratum radiatum, 
characterized by the o^n reticulated nature of the neu- 
roglia.— Stratum lucidum, the lowest layer of the striu 
turn corneum of the epidermis. See cut under skin.— 
Stratum optioum, the layer in the tipper quadrigemi- 
nal body which lies below the stratum clnereum, com- 
posed of longitudinal white fibers interspersed with gan- 
glion-cells.— Stratum radiatum, a layer of the hippo- 
campus major, striated at right angles to its surfaces by 
the processes of the large pyramidal cells which lie along 
its inner border.— Stratum BPinOBum, the lowest layer 
of the epidermis, next to the corlum, formed of prickle- 
cells, ana limited above by the stratum granulosum. Also 
called rete mucosum. rets Medpighii or Malpighi, and stra- 
turn Malpighii or Malpighi. See cut under aKn.— Stra- 
tum lOnale, a superficial stratum of white nerve-fibers. 

stratus (stra'tuB), n. [NL., < L. stratus, a 
spread for a bed, a coverlet, < sternere, pp. 
stratus, spread, extend: see stratum.] A con- 
tinuous horizontal sheet of cloud, generally of 
uniform thickness, it is essentially a fine-weather 
cloud, and is characteristic of areas of liigh pressure. In 
the evening and morning of fine days it frequently appears 
as a low foggy canopy overspreading the whole or a part 
of tlie sky, and disappears as the heat of the day increases. 
All low detached clouds which look like lifted fog and are 
nut consolidated into definite fonn are stratus. It is the 
lowest of the clouds. Abbreviated s. See out under cloud. 

All cloud which lies as a thin flat sheet must either bo 
pure stratus or contain the word strato in combination. 

Abercromby, Weather, p. 71. 

Straucht, straugllt^ (str&cht), a. and v. Obso- 
lete or dialectal (Scotch) forms of straight^. 

Straugbt^t (8trfi,t), «. [By apheresis from dis- 
transit. Of. stract.] Distraught. 

So as being now draught of minde, desperate, and a 
verie foole, he goeth, etc. 

U. Scot, Witchcraft, L 8 b. (Nares.) 

Straughtef, straught’^^t. Obsolete forms of tho 
preterit and past participle of stretch. 

Stravagantt, a. [= It. stravagantc; an aphetic 
form of extravagant] Extravagant ; profuse. 

Strairaig (stra-vdg' ) , v. i. [Also stravaige ; prop. 
^stravague, < OP. esiravaguer =: Olt. stravagare, 
< ML, extravagariy wander out or beyond : see 
extravagant. Qf. stravagant.] To stroll ; wan- 
der; go about idly. [Scotch and Irish.] 

What did ye come here for? To go prancing down to 
the shore and back from the shore- and stravayginn 
about the place? W. Made, In Ear Lochaber, vif. 

Strayaiger (stra-va'g^r), n. [< stravaig + -eri.] 
One wo wanders about idly; a stroller; a 
wanderer. [Scotch and Irish.] 

Straw^ (strA), n. and a, [= Sc. strae; < ME. 
straw, strau, stra, stre, stree, < AS. * stream, 
*str€dy *strc6w (found independently only in the 
form strewn (appar. pi.), in two glosses, other- 
wise only in comp, stredwherie, etc.: see straw- 
berry) = OS. stro = OPries. stre = MI), stroo, 
stray, D. stroo = MLG. stro, LG. stro = OHG. 
stroy MHG. strou, stro (straw-, strouw-, straw-), 
G. stroll = Icel. strd = Sw. strd = Dan. straa, 
straw; appar. ‘that which is scattered about' 
(if so, it must have been orig. applied to the 
broken stalks of grain after threshing, the 
simple sense ‘stalk' being then later), from the 
root of strew (dial, straw) : see strew, straw*^ ; 
cf. L. stramcn, straw, < sternere, pp. stratus, 
strew (see strand^, stramage, strammel, stra- 
tum).] I. n. 1. The stalk or stem of certain 
species of grain, pulse, etc., chiefly of wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, and pease, cut or 
broken off (and usually dry) ; alsp, a piece of 
such a stem. 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 918. 

2. Such stalks collectively, especially after 
drying and threshing: as, a load of straw. In 
this sense a collective without plural. 

Ne how the fyr was couched first with stree. 

And thanne with diye stokkes cloven a three. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 2075. 

3. Piguratively, anything proverbially worth- 
less ; the least possible thing. 

Eor thy sword and thy bow I care not a straw. 

Nor all thine arrows to hoot. 

Jiobin Hood and the Tanner (Child’s Ballads, V. 225). 
Love, like despair, catches at straws. 

Scott, Quentin Durward, xxxv. 

4. [In allusion to the proverb, A straw shows 
which way the wind blows.”] A slight fact, 
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taken as an instanoe in proof of a tendency.-— 
6. A clay pipe, especially a long one. [Golloq.] 
—6. Same as straw-needle,^!. In enUm,, a 
stick-insect; a walking-stick.— imnstable straw. 

wheat-straw used for bonnet-plaits. The middle pari or 
the straw above the last Joint is selected. It is cut iuto 
lengths of about 10 Inchei^ which are then split by a ma- 
chine into slips of the requisite width. Whole Dunstable 
signifies a plut that is formed of seven entire straws, while 
a patent Dunstable consists of fourteen split straws. Sim» 
numdf.— Face Of Straw, a sham ; a mere effigy. 

Off drops the Vizor, and a Pace of Straw appears. 

Roger NoHh, Examen, 111. viii. 1 0. 
In the straw, lying-in, as a mother ; in childbed. 

Our English plain Proverb de Puerperis, **they are in 
the straw , shows Eoather-Beds to be of no ancient use 
among the common sort of our nation. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lincolnshire, II. 263. (Davies.) 
Jack of Straw. Same sjiioekttraw, 1.— Leghorn Btraw. 
See fapAom.— Man Of BtTaw. Bee man.— Pad In the 
Btrawt. See pad's.— To break a Btrawt, to quarrel. 
IJdaU, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 68.— To draw 
straws, to give indications of sleepinesB. 

Lady Anew. I’m sure ’tis time for honest folks to be 
a-l>ed. 

Miss. Indeed my eyes draw straws. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, ill. 
To lay a Btrawt, to pause and make a note. HoUand, tr. 
of Camden, p. 141. 

II. a. 1. Made or com]^os6d of straw: as, a 
strawhsA,.— 2. Hlxam; fictitious; useless: as, a 
straw bid. Compare straw bail, under baiV^, 5. — 
Straw bond. See hoTMfi.— Straw bonnet, a bonnet 
made of woven or plaited straw. Bee draw hat, Dun- 
stable straw (ahove), and fepAom.— Straw hat, u hat made 
of straw either woven together in one piece or, as is more 
common, plaited into a narrow braid which is wound 
spirally, the separate turns being sewed togetlier where 
the edges touch. Hats for men and bonnets for women 
are included under the general term.— Straw mOBRlc, 
rope, etc. See the nouns.— Straw vote, a vote taken 
without previous notice, in a casual gathering or other- 
wise. See I., 4. 

Straw^ (stra), V. t, [< strauA, n.] To furnish or 
bind with straw; apply straw to.— strawed Beal, 
a seal containing a straw, a blade of grass, or a rush, or 
several of these, embedded in the wax. often around it as 
a border, or tied in fastening the seal to the document. 
Such additions to the ordiuf^ seal were often made in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; but whether the 
purpose was to strengthen or protect the wax or to pre- 
serve a fragment of the clod delivered in making livery 
of seizin seems to bo matter of conjecture. 

straw‘s (6tr&), V. t. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of strew. Ex. xxxii. 20. 

Sbe stratced the roses on the ground, 

Threw her mantle on the brier. 

Lord John (Child’s Ballads, 1. 185). 

Strawbenr (strfi'ber'’'i), w.: pi. strawberries 
(-iz). [< AfE. strawbery, strauheri, strabery, stra- 
heri, strebery, streberi, strebere, also (in comp.) 
strawbyry, strohery, < A8. stredwherie, streaw- 
berige, also contracted stredberie, stredberige, 
stredberge, B\\io stredwberge, streuberic, late AS. 
strseberie (in comp.), strawberry (also called 
eorthberie,Q. erdbeere, ‘earth-berry'), < *8tredu\ 
straw, + berie, berry: see straw* and herrtf^. 
The first element, lit. ‘straw,' is very rave in 
AS, nse, and its exact application here is un- 
certain. It may bo taken in the sense of ‘a 
long stem,' referring to the runners of the 
plant, or it may allude to an old habit of string- 
ing the berries on a straw. The word is often 
erroneously explained as a corruption of a sup- 
posed ^strayberry, or even as referring to the 
common use of straw or hay about the plants 
to keep the earth from soiling tho berries. No 
corresponding name appears in the other lan- 
guages. Cf. strawberry-wise.] The fruit of any 
of the species of the genus FVagaria, or the 
plant itself. The plants are stemless, propagating by 
slender runners (whence they are often called drawberru- 
vtTUMfX with trifoliate leaves, and scapes a few indies high, 
bearing mostly white-petaled flowers lu small cymes, fol- 
lowed by the “ lierry,” which consists of an enlarged fleshy 
receptacle, colored scarlet or other shade of red, bearing 
the achenes ou its exterior. About six natural species are 
recognized, though these are so variable as to mt^e it pos- 
sible that they all belong to one multiform species. F. 
vesca is common throughout tlie northeni Old World and 
northward in North America. Itincludes the alpine straw- 
benx hautboy, and wood-strawberry (seefielow), was prob- 
ably the first cultivated, and is tho source of many artlA- 
cial varieties, including the perpetuals. The Virginian or 
scarlet strawberry, F. Virginiana, is common eastward 
in North America, and in the more robust variety JUinoen- 
sis extends perhaps to Oregon. The achenes, which in F. 
vesca are superficial, are in this species sunk in pits. It was 
the source of the famous Hovey's seedling, produced near 
Boston about 1840, and later of Wilson’s Albany (or sim- 
ply Wilson’s)^ whose production marked an epoch in 
American strawberry-culture. In Chili and along the 
Pacific coast from San Francisco to Alaska grows the Chili 
strawbeiTV, F. ChUensis, a low stout densely hairy plant 
with thick leaves and large flowers, which has been the 
source of valuable Iwbrids in France and England. The 
Indian strawberry, F. Indiea, peculiar in Its yellow petals 
and tasteless fruit, is only of ornamental value. The 
strawberry was not cultivated by the ancients; its culture 
in Europe began probably in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
oentniy. It is now grown in great quantities in Europe 
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Mid K<xrth Imtrloa for Iti delioloas mibaoid iralt» which 
It ttied froth for dettert^ and alto canned or made Into Jam, 
and aSordt a tyrop for flavorinff drinkt, ioea» oreamt, etc. 
The yarietietf which are mainly or wholly from the first 
three tpeoiet above named, are numerous and constantly 
changing. Bee outs under ftageUum and Fragaria, 

The ttrawberry grows underneath the nettle. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. fiO. 

Dr. Boteler said, of tirawberries, Doubtless God could 
have made a better berry, but doubtless Ood never did.” 

/. WeUUm, Complete Angler (ed. Bohn), p. 168. 
Alpllie itrawbexiT. a European form ot Fragaria vegoat 
sometimes distinguished as F. cofft’na.-- AxiAlias fitraw- 
barry. same as pim^gtrawberry. — Barren etrawberiT. 
in England, PotentiUa Fragariastrumf resembling the 
strawberry in its trifoliate leaves and white flowers ; in 
America, Waldgteinia fragarioideg, having the leaves three- 
parted, but the flowers yellow. Neither has fleshy fruit. 
— Bog-etrawberry, the marsh.flveflnger, PoterOma pa- 
lugtrig, Britten and Holland. [Frov. Eng.]— Caroli^ 
•trawberry, a misnomer of the pine-strawberry, once 
thought to have come from Carolina.— Chill Btrawberry. 
Bee def. and Crushed StratHtierry, 

a crimson-red color of considerably reduced luminosity 
and somewhat reduced chroma. A color disk of 38 parts 
pure red, 7 parts artificial ultramarine, 48 parts velvet- 
black, and 7 parts white shows a crushed sWwberry.— 
Hautboy Strawberry. See hautboy, 2.— Pine-straw- 
berry, a variety of the Chili strawberry (see def. above), 
so called from its pineapple flavor. Also Ananas straw- 
berry. See Carolina strawherry. [Eng.]— Soarlet Straw- 
berry, specifically, the Virginian strawberry. (Eng.]— 
Btrawberry-crown borer,acurcnlionid beetle, Tyloder- 



Strawheny-pcar (Cereus trtan^u- 
iaris). 



Strawberry-crown borer ( Tyloderma /ragariw^. 
a, Litva, full-grown : adult beetle, from side : c, s.ime. from above. 

(H.iir-linets show natural sizes.) 

mafragarias, wliioh lays its eggs at the crown ot the straw- 
berry-plant in the United States, and whose larva often 
seriously damages the crop. - Strawberry false-worm. 
See strawberry saw-fly (below), and sirawberry-worm — 
Strawberry leaf-roller, a tortrloid moth, Phoxopteris 
fragariie, the larva of which rolls the leaves of the stmw- 
nenr- plant in the United States ; also, one of several other 
moths whose lorvus have this habit. See cut under lea/- 
roller. - Strawberry-leaves, a dukedom : from the eight 
strawberry-leaves on a ducal coronet.— StraWberiy 
root-borer, a moth, Anania lineatetla, whose larva bur- 
rows in the roots of this plant, and often does great dam- 
age. — Strawberry run. See mw i . — Strawberry saw- 
fly. a small black saw-fly, Emphytus maculatus, whose 
larva is a strawberry-worm. See cut under Emphytus. 
— StraWbeny splnaob. Same as strawherryMite.— 
Strawberry tongue, in med., a red papillated tongue, as 
seen in scarlatina. — wUd strawberry, any native straw- 
berry ; also, sometimes, species of PotemUla, from their re- 
semblance to the true strawberry.— WoOd-StrawbeXTy, 
the typical form of Fragaria wsca. fKng.l 

strawberry-bass (strA'ber-i-bAs), n. Same as 
ifrasH-hans. 

Strawberry-blite (strA'ber-i-blit), n. A spe- 
cies of goosefoot, Cheiiopodium {Jilitum) capita- 
tunif also C. (B.) virf/atum, whose flower-heads 
ripen into a bright-red jincy compound fruit. 
They are Old World plants found in'gardens, and the fruit, 
though insipid, is said to have been formerly used in 
cookery. Also called straivberry spinach. 

strawberry-borer (str&'ber-i-bor''(^r), n. One 
of several different insects whose larvae mine, 
bore, or burrow in the crown, leaf, or root of 
the strawberry. See the specific phrase-names 
under strawberry. 

strawberry-basn (strA-'ber-i-bush), w. A low 
upright or straggling American shrub, Euony- 
mm Americana : so named from its crimson and 
scarlet fruit. 

strawberry-clover (strA,'ber-i-kl6^v(<r), v, A 
species of clover, Tt'ifolimnfragifentm, of Eu- 
rope and temperate Asia, it resembles the com- 
mon white clover, T. repens, but has the fruiting heads 
involucrate, and voiy dense from the inflation of the 
calyxes, which are also somewhat colored, thus suggest- 
ing the name. 

strawberry-comb (strA'bor-i-kom), n. See 

eomli^, 3. 

strawberry-crab (str&'ber-i-krab), n. A small 
maioid or spider-crab of European waters, Eh- 
rynome aspera : so called from the reddisli tu- 
bercles with which the carapace is studded. ^ 
strawberry-finch (strfi.'bor-i-flnch), n. Same 
as amadavat, 

strawbenr-fforanium (str& ' bor-i-je-ra ''ni- 
um), n, bee geranium and saxifrage. 

strawberry-mark (strA'ber-i-miirk), n. A kind 
of birth-mark; a vascular neevus, of reddish 
color and soft consistency, like a strawberry. 
Strawbenry-moth (str&'ber-i-mdth), n. Any 
moth whose larva injures the strawberry, (a) 
A ibawbeny root-borer. (6) A strawberry leaf-roller. 
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(e) Oneot three geometrids, Pstrophora tnmeate, NerMtuh 
ean^JUamentaria, and Angerom eroeataria, whose larva 
few on the foliage, (d) The smeared dagger, Aoronyeta 
ominita. 

strawberry-pear 

^trA'ber-i-pSr), w. 

The fruit of a cacta- 
ceous plant, Cereus 
triangularis, of the 
West Indies, etc., or 
the plant itself. This 
plant has threo-mgled 
branches which dim. hy 
rooting. The fruit is sub- 
acid, pleasant, and cool- 
ing, and is said to be the 
best-flavored afforded by 
any plant of the order. 

strawberry-perch 

(8trfi.'ber-i-p6rch), n. 

The grass-bass. 

Strawberry-plant 

(strA'ber-i-plant), n. 

1. See strawberry . — 

2. Same as straw- 
berry-shrub. 

strawberry-roan ( strA' ber-i-ron ), fl. See roatA. 
strawberry-shrub (strA'ber-i-shrub), n. The 
sweet shrub, Calycanthus flaridus and other 
species. See Calycanthus. 
strawberry-tomato (stra'ber-i-to-ma''‘'t6), n. 
The winter-cherry, Physalis Allcekengi. The ber- 
ry, inclosed within an inflated calyx, resembles a cherry 
or a very small tomato in appearance. Also called husk- 
tomato. 

strawberry-tree (strA'bor-i-tre), n. [< ME. 
strawbery-tre ; < strawberry + tree."\ If. The 
strawberry-plant. Soo the quotation under 
strawberry-wise. — 2. A handsome evergnreeu 
shrub or bushy tree, Arbutus (Jnedo, native in 
southern Europe. The scarlet granulated fruit at a 
distance resembles a strawberry, but is dry and lacking 
in flavor, though somctiinea eaten. In Spain a sugar and 
a spirit are extracted from it. The flowers appear in au- 
tumn, when also the fruit, which ripens only the second 
season, is present. The name is extended to the other 
species of the genus. See cut under Arbutus^ 8. 

strawberry-vine (stra'ber-i-vin ), n. See straw- 
berry. 

strawberry-wiset, n. [< ME. strawbery wyse, 
strawbyry vyse. sirobery wyse, strvberiwisej < 
AS. sircawberie-wise, sliredbiric-wise, later strw- 
beriewise, strawberry-plant, < stredwberie. straw- 
berry, H- woie, here appar. a particular use of 
wise, way, maimer, wise: see strawberry and 
The strawla^rry-plant. 

Strawbery wyse (strawberytre, K. strawt)e\Ty] wvse, II. 
strawbyry vyse, H). Kragus. I*rompt. Pam., p. 478. 

strawberry-worm (strA'bor-i-w^rm), n. The 
worm, griib, or caterpillar of any insect which 
injures the strawberry : especially, the larva of 
the strawberry saw-fly, Emphytus macula ttis, 
more fully (uiUed strawberry false-worm, Se(' 
cut under Emphytus. [U. S.] 

Strawboard (stra'bord), n. A thick and coarse 
hard-rolled fabric of yellow pai>er or cardboard 
made of straw: largely used by makers of 
cheap paper boxes. 

Straw-DUn (stra'buf), n. Straw-eolor of very 
low chroma, as in Manila paper, 
straw-built (strA'bilt), a. Built or constructed 
of straw. Miltan, P. L., i. 773. 
straw-cat (strA'kat), n. Th(^ pain])as-cat. 
straw-coat (stra'kot), n. Himw hh paillasse, 2. 
straw-color (stra'kuP'or), a. and n. I. a. 
Straw-colored ; stramiiieous. 

Your straw-colour beard. Shak., M. N. D., i. 2. 96. 

II. W. An extremely luminous, very cool yel- 
low color, of somewhat reduced chroma, re- 
calling the color of yellow straw, but cooler in 
hde. There is a wide range of chroma in colors 
called by this name. 

straw-colored (stra'kuU'ord), a. Pale li^ht- 
yellow, like dry stra^v ; corn-colored ; stramine- 
ous: as, the straw-colored \n\i, Natalus albiven- 
Ur. 

straw-cotton (str&'kot^n), n. A cotton thread 
made for the manufacture of hats and other 
articles of straw. 

straw-cutter (stra'kid/^r), n. In agri., any 
machine for cutting straw and hay into short 
pieces suitable for feed for cattle, 
straw-drain (stra'dran), n. A drain filled with 
straw. 

straw-embroidery (strA'em-broi'^dAr-i), w. 
Fancy work done upon net, usually black silk 
net, by means of ^yellow straw, which forms 
the flowers and principal parts of the pattern, 
and silk of the same color. 
strawent(8tra'eii),«. [<«frawi + -eai.] Made 
of straw. Stow. 


stray 

straw-fiddle (strA'fid^l), n. A variety of xylo- 
phone in which the wooden bars are laid on 
rolls of straw. Also gigelira and sticcado. 
straw-forkf (strA'fdrk), n. A pitchfork. 

Flail, straw/ork, and rake, with a fan that is strong. 

Tusser, September’s Husbandry. 

straw-house (strA'hous), n. A house for hold- 
ing straw after the grain has been thrashed out. 
Strawing (strA'ing), n. The occupation of sell- 
ing straws in the street and giving with them 
something which is forbidden to be sold, as in- 
decent papers, political songs, and the like. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 
229. [Cant.] 

straw-necked (strA'nekt), a. Having husky or 
straw-like feathers on the neck: as, the straw- 
necked ibis. Carphibis spinicollis. 
straw-needle (strA'ne'^dl), n. a long thin 
needle used for sewing together straw braid, 
as in the inanufactui‘e of hats. Also caUod 
straw. 

straw-ride ( str A 'lid ),n. A pleasure-ride i n the 
country, taken in a long wagon or sleigh filled 
with straw, upon which the party sit. [Colloq. , 
U. S.] 

strawsmall (strA'smAl), n. The whitethroat, 
SyUia cinerea: so called from the straw used in 
constructing its nest . [Eng. ] 
strawsmear (strA'smer), n. 1. Same as straw- 
small . — 2. The gurden-wnThloTfSylvia hortensis. 
—3. The willow- warbler, Phylloscopus trochi- 
lus. [Prov. Eng. in all senses.] 
straw-stem (strA'stem), n. 1 . In glass-making, 
the stem of a wine-glass pulled out of the sub- 
stanco of the bowl. Hence — 2. A wine-glass 
having a stem of the above character. 

A party of young men ... let fall that superb cut>gla8S 
riaret. and shivered it, with a doxen of the dellcatcly-eii’ 
graved straiv-stems that stood upon the waiter. 

O. W. Curtis, Potiphar Papers, iL 

straw-stone (strA'ston), n. Same as carpholite. 
straw-underwing (strA'unMAr-wing), n. A 
British noctniil moth, Ccrigo cytherea, having 
straw-colored underwings, with a broad, smoky 
marginal band. 

straw- wine (strA'win)^ w. Wine made from 
grapes which have been dried or partly dried 
by exposure to the sun: so called from the bed 
of straw upon which they have been laid. Such 
wine is generally sweet and rich. 

We may presume that oseye was a luscious^sweet, or 
straw-nine, similar to that which is still made in that prov- 
ince [Alsace]. Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 2(Xi, note. 

straw-worm (sirA'w6rm), n. The larva of a 
tri(?hopterous neuroptorous insect; a caddis- 
worm : HO called from the bits of straw of which 
it builds its case. See cut under caddis-worm. 
strawy (strA'i), a. [ < straw'^ + -y^.] Pertaining 
to, made of, or like straw; consisting of straw; 
resembling straw. 

I’here the strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like tlie mower’s swath. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 5. 24. 

straw-yard (strA'y&rd), n. See the quotation. 

They [trampers] come back to London to avail Miem- 
selvos of the shelter of the night asylums or refuges for 
the destitute (usually called straw-yards by the poor). 

Mayhew, London i.abour and London Pour, II. 138. 

straw-yellow (strA'yeP-'o), w. A chromatic 
variety of straw-color, or a yellow verging upon 
straw-color. 

Stray^ (stra), v. [< ME. strayeu, sfraien, < OF. 
estraier, estrayery estraer, estraer, wander about, 
stray (said of an animal, esp. of a horse, going 
about without its master), also of a person, wan- 
der, ramble, prob. lit. ‘go about the streets or 
highways^ (= It. stradare, put on the way, show 
the way) (cf. estraier, eslrayer^ wandering about, 
straying, stray, = Pr. estradur, one who wan- 
ders about the streets, < ML. as if * str atari us ; 
cf. also It. stradiotto, a wanderer, traveler, gad- 
der, a particular use of stradiotto, a soldier, free- 
booter (see stradiot, estradiot), associated with 
strnda, street), < estree, stree,' strae, also (after 
Pr.) estrade, a street, road, highway, = J*r. es- 
trada = It. sirada, a street, road, highway, < L. 
strata, a street., road : see estre‘^ and street. Ac- 
cording to some etymologists the OF. estraier 
is prob. = Pr. estraguary < M L. exfraragart, wan- 
der, < L. extra, without, + vagari, wand(>r: see 
extraragant, extravagate. Cf. astray, estray, v., 
doublets of A*fr«//i.] I. intrans. 1. To wander, 
as from a direct course ; deviate or go out of the 
way or from the proper limits ; go astray. 

A aheen doth very often stray, 

An if the snepherd be a wiiile away. 

Shak., T. G. of V., i. 1. 74. 
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2. To wander from the path of truths duty, or 
rectitude ; turn from the accustomed or pre- 
scribed course ; deviate. 

We have erred, and strayed from thy ways like lost 
sheep. Book qf Common Prayer, General Confession. 

Tom Tusher never permitted his mind to stray out of 
the prescribed University path. 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond, x. 

8. To move about without or as without settled 
purpose or direction. 

My eye, descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays. 

&r J. Denham, Cooper’s Hill, 1. 100. 

The Cardinal de Cabasolle strayed with Petrarch about 
his valley in many a wandering discourse. 

i. D' Israeli, Lit. Char. Men of Genius, p. 147. 
sSim. 1. To straggle.— 1 and 8. Wander, Hove, etc. See 
ramUe, v. 

n. trails. To cause to stray; mislead; se- 
duce. [Rare.] 

Hath not else his eye 
Strayed his affection in unlawful love? 

Shdk., (\ of E., V. 1. 61. 

Stray^ (Stra), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
strayCf straie; by apheresis from estray, w., as 
well as astray, orig. pp., < F. estraii, estrayd, 
strayed, astray, pp. of cstraier, ostrayer, stray : 
see stray'^y v. Cf. estray, n. In dofs. II., 3 and 4, 
directly from the verb.] I. a. Having ^one 
astray; strayed; wandering; straggling; inci- 
dental. 

Stray beest, that goethe a*stray. Prompt. Pare., p. 478. 

That little apothecary who sold a stray customer a 
pennyworth of salts. Thackeray, Pendennis, 11. 

n. n. 1. Any domestic animal that has left 
an inclosure or its proper place and company, 
and wanders at largo or is lost ; an estray. 

Impounded as a stray 

The King of Scots. Shak., Hen. V., 1. 2. 160. 
Hence — 2. A person or persons astray; a 
straggler ; a truant. 

Strike up our drums, pursue the scatter'd Stray. 

Shak., 2 Hem IV., iv. 2. 120. 

There is also a school for strays and truants. 

Harper's Mag., IA.XVIII. 646. 

8. The act of wandering. [Rare.] 

I would not from your love moke such a stray, 

To match you where I hate. Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 212. 

4. A pasturage for cattle, fl^ov. Eng.] 

The eight hundred acres, more or less, in six different 
strays without the walls, belonging to the four ancient 
wards, and on which freemen have exclusive right to de- 
pasture their cattle. Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 843. 

On the Stray t, upon stray t, deserting ; straggling ; scat- 
tering; wandering. 

liOkls well to the llstls, that no lede passe ! 

If any stert vpon stray, strike hym to dethe ! 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 6268. 
Right of Stray, the right of pasturing cattle on com- 
mons. HaUiwdl. 

atray'^t (stra), n. [Early mod. E. also *strayve, 
strvave; < ME. stray ve, streyve, appar. for *strayre, 
streyre, < OF. cstraiere, estrayere, estraihere, 
estrahicrc, esirahere, f., csiraier, cstrayer, m. 
(ML. reflex estrnicria, estraeria), usually in pi. 
estraieresj etc., goods loft by an alien or bastard 
intestate, and escheated to the king as unowned 
or ‘stra^’ < estraici^ vstrayer, adj., straying, 
ctray. Tho word was confused with the re- 
lated noun stray^y prop, a straying animal, and 
as a more technical term suffered some varia- 
tion in use.] Property left behind by an alien 
at his death, and escheated to the king in de- 
fault of heirs. 

Somme seruen the kynge, . . . chalengynge hns dottcc^ 
Of wardes and of wardemotes, wayues and strayues. 

Piers Plowman (C), i. 02. 

strayed (strad), p. a. Wandering ; astray : as, 
strayed cattle ; a strayed reveler. 

Strayer (stra'^r), n. [< stray^ + One 

who or that whiclj strays ; a wanderer. 

stray-line (stra'lln ). n. 1 , In whaling, that part 
of the towline whiclx is in the water when fast 
to a whale. — 2. The unmarked part of a log- 
line, next to the chip, which is allowed to run 
off before beginping to count, in order to clear 
tho chip from eddies at the stem. The limit of 
the stray-line is indicated by a rag called the 
stray-mark. 

strayling (stra'ling), n. [< stray^ + -Ung^.’i A 
little waif or stray. [Rare.] 

Hardy Asiatic Graylings, whose seeds have followed tho 
grains. Grant AUen, Colin Clout's Calendar, p. 182. 

Btret, w. A Middle English form of straw^. 

streak^ (strek), v. %, [< ME. streken, a var. of 
strlkeuy a secondary form of striken (pret. pi. 
and pp. striken), go: see strike, v., and cf. 
strnke^y v. Cf. sneak, ult. < AS. snican. As 
used in the United States, this verb is com- 
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monly associated with streak"^, n.] To run swift* 
ly. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 

O'er hill and dale with fury the did dreel ; 

A' roads to her were good and bad alike, 

Mane o' 't she wyl'd, but forward on did Stresk. 

Ross, Holenore, p. 66. {Jamieson.) 
They jest streaked it out through the buttery-door ! 

U. B, Stowe, iffdtown, p. 172. 

streak*'^ (strek), n, [< ME. streke, strike, < AS. 
strica, a line, stroke (= MD. streke, D. streek 
= MLG. streke, LG. streek =- OH(J. MHG. G. 
strich, a stroke, line, G. slreich, a stroke, blow, 
etc., = leel. stryk, strykr, a streak, stroke, = Sw. 
streek = Dan. streg, a streak, line, = Goth, strike, 
a stroke of a pen), < strican (pp. stricen), go : see 
strike, and cf. stroke, strake'^. The L. strfga, a 
swath, furrow, is of diff. origin.] 1. A line, 
band, or stripe of somewhat irregular shape. 

While the fantastic Tulip strives to break 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted Streak. 

I*rior, Solomon, I. 

In dazzling streaks the vivid lightnings play. 

Coiopcr, Heroism, 1. 18. 

2. In mineral., the line or mark of line pow- 
der produced when a mineral is scratched, or 
when it is rubbed upon a hard, rough surface, 
as that of unglazea porcelain. I’lie color of the 
streak is often an important character, particularly in the 
case of minerals having a metallic luster. For example, 
certain massive forms of the iron ores hematite and mag- 
netite resemble each other closely, bat arc readily dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the former has a red and the 
latter a black streak. 

8. In sooh, a color-mark of eonsidorablo length 
for its width, and generally less firm and regu- 
lar than a stripe. See streaked, streaky, and 
compare stripe, 1. — 4. Figuratively, a trait; 
a vein; a turn of character or disposition; a 
whim. 

Borne Streaks too of Divinity ran, 

Partly of Monk, and partly l*uritan. 

Cowley, The Aiistress, Wisdom. 

Mrs. Britton had been cburiiiug, and the butter “took 
a contrary streak," as she expressed it, and refused to 
come. K Eggleston, The Graysons, xviii. 

6. NauU, same as strake*-^, 6. — 6t. A rung of a 
ladder. 

You are not a little beholden to the poor dear soul 
that 's dead, for putting a streak in your ladder, when you 
was on the last step of it Cunibenand, Natural Son, iii. 

7. A short piece of iron, six of which form the 
wheel-tire of a wooden artillery-carriage.— Ger- 
minal streak, primitive etreak. Same as primitive 
proove (which see, under primift'ee). — Streak Of luck, for- 
tunate chance ; run of luck. [Oolloq., U. S.]— Streak Of 
the apear. See speari, 6.— To go like a streak (sc. of 
lightning), to go very rapidly ; rush. (Colloq., U. 8.] 

streak^ (strek), v. t. [< streak^, To put 
a streak upon or in ; break up the surface of 
by one or more streaks. 

Eche a strete was striked A" strawed with floures. 

Waiiam o/Palerm (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1617. 
Tho last faint gleams of the sun's low beams 
Had streak'd the gray with red. 

Scott, Tho Gray Brother. 

streak^ (strek), r. [Also streek, streik; an un- 
assibilated form of stretch : see stretch.’] I. 
trans. 1. To stretch; extend. [Obsolete or 
dialectal.] • 

As the lion lies before his den. 

Guarding his whelpi^ and streaks his careless limbs. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, v. 1. 

2. To lay out, as a dead body. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

The streikit oorpse, till still midnight. 

They waked, but naething hear. 

Young Bet}fie (Chilo^s Ballads, II. 302). 

n. intrans. To stretch out; shoot, as a rocket 
or a shooting-star. 

Fore-god, my lord, haue you beheld the like [a blazing 
star]? 

Look how it streaks! what do you think of it? 

Ueyumd, If you Know not Me (Works, ed. 1874, 1. 202), 

streaked (strekt or stre'ked), a, 1. Striped; 
striate ; having streaks or stripes ; especially, 
having lengthwise streaks, as distiupuished 
from crosswise bands, bars, or fasciee. — 2. 
Confused; ashamed; agitated; alarmed. [Low, 
U. S.] 

But wen It comes to bein’ killed— I tell ye I felt streaked 
The fust time 't ever I found out wy baggonets wuz peaked. 

Lo\M, Biglow Papers, Ist ser., il. 

streaked falcon. See falcon.— Streaked gurnard, a 

fish, Trigla Hneofa.— Sneaked Ba&dplpwt. See satuf- 

sCreakfield (strek'feld), n. The scuttler, or 
six-striped lizard, iMetmidophorus sexlineatus: 
so called from tho swiftness with W'hich it scut- 
tles or streaks across fields. 

StreakineSB (stre'ki-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being streaked or streaky. 


stream 

Strealdllg (strS'klng), n. [< streak^ 4- A 
streak; a stripe. 

She . . . striped its pure, oelestisl white 

With streakings of the morning light. 

J. R. Drake, The Amerioan Flag. 

Streak-Btitoh (strek'stich), n. A stitch in neo- 
dle-made lace by means of which an open line 
is left in the mat or toil4. 

streaky (stre'ki), a. [< streak^ + -yl.] 1. Hav- 
ing streaks; marked with streaks; streaked. 
It aiffers from striped in that the lines are not aoourately 
parallel, nor strai^it and uniform. 

When streaky sunset faded softly into dusk. 

M. D. Blatdcmore, Kit and Kitty, xiv. 

Hence — 2. Uneven in quality; variable in 
character or excellence; as, his poetry is de- 
cidedly streaky. [Oolloq.] 

Streal (strel), n. [Early ii^od. E. also straie; < 
ME. *strel, stral, < AS. strml, an arrow, missile, 
= OS. strdla = MD. straele, D. straal = MLG, 
straie = OHG. strdla, MHG. straie (> It. straie), 
G. strahl, an arrow, beam of light, = Icel. 
strjdl, an arrow, Sw. str&le = Dan. straale, a 
beam of light, jet of water, flash of lightning, 
= OBulg. stricla = Russ, siriela, an arrow; cf. 
Russ, strielitz, an archer (see strelitz).] 1. An 
arrow. Wright {^poWodstreale). [Prov. Eng.] — 
2t. The pupil of the eye. 

The straie of the eye, pupilla. 

Withals, Diet (ed. 1608X p. 278. {Nares.) 

stream (strem), n. [< ME. streem, strem, < AS. 
stream = OS. strom = OFries. stram = D. stroom 
= MLG. Strom = OHG. stroum, strom, MHG. 
stroum, strum, stram, G. strom = Icel. straumr 
= Sw. Dan. wfrdw (Goth, not recorded), a stream; 
with initial sir- for orig. sr-, akin to Olr. sruth, 
Ir, srothj a stream, sruaim, a stream, Russ. 
sirnia, Lith. srowe, a stream, Gr. a flowing, 

fiEvpa, a flowing, a stream, nver, etc. (see 
rheum^), pt}$p6^. a flowing, rhythm (see rhythm) •, 
< “)/ sru = Gr. petiv (for ^opsFsiv), = Skt. ^ sru, 
flow.] 1. A course of running water; a river, 
rivulet, or brook. 

Ho stod hi the flodee strefm. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2096. 

He brought streams also out of the rock, and caused 
waters to run down like rivers. Ps. IxxvilL 16. 

As streams their chanucla deeper wear. 

Bums, To Mary in Heaven. 
2. A steady current in a river or in the sea ; 
especially, the middle or most rapid part of a 
current or tide; as, to row against tho stream; 
the Gulf Stream. 

My boat sails freely, both with wind and stream, 

Shak., Othello, ii. 3. C6. 
Row, brothers, row I the stream mns fast, 

The rapids are near, and the diwlight 's past I 

Moore, Canadian Boat-Song. 

8. A flow; a flowing; that which flows in or 
out, as a liquid or a fluid, air or light. 

Bright was the day, and blew the firmament : 
PhebuB hath of gold hise stremes doun ysent 
To gladen every ffoiir with his warmness. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 976. 

Forth gusht a stream of gore blood thick. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. 1. 89. 

A wandering stream of wind. 

Breathed from tho west, haaoaught the expanded sail. 

Shelley, Alastor. 

4. Anything issuing from a source and moving 
or flowing continuously ; as, a stream of words ; 
a stream of sand ; a stream of people. 

with never an end to the Stream of passing feet. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxvii. l. 

5. A continued course or current ; the course 
or current of affairs or events ; current ; drift. 

Such was the stream of those times that all men gave 
place unto it, which we cannot but impute partly to their 
own oversight. Hooker, Kcoles. Polity, v. 42. 

For science, God is simply the stream of tendency by 
which all things fulfil the law of their being. 

M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, i. 

6. A rift ; so called bv English anglers. Norris. 
—Gulf Stream. See gulf--- Stream-ilmctlon of the 
motion of an Incompreaalble fluid In two dimen- 
sions, such a function that the total instantaneous flow 
across any curve, referred to the unit of time, is equal to 
the difference of the values of the stream-function at the 
extremities of the curve.— Stream Of thought, the 
train of ideas which pass saccessively into present con- 
BclousnesB, regarded as analogous to a current flowing 

g ast a point upon the bank.- Hie Stream, the' Gulf 
tream. seSyu. 1 and 2. Stream, Current, Eddy. All rivers 
and brooks are streams, and have currenU. An eddy is u 
counter-current, a current contrary to the main direction. 

stream (strem), v. [< ME. stremen = D. strov- 
men = G. strdmen s Icel. streyma = Sw. strdmma 
s= Dan. stromme; from the noun.] I, inirans. 
1 , To move or run in a continuous curreut ; 
flow continuously. See streaming, n,, 2. 

Within those banks, where rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 

MUm, P. L., vli 806. 
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On all sides round 

StNomM the black blood. Odyssey, ill. 681. 

2. To move or proceed continuously and uni- 
formly, OP in unbroken succession. 

And to imperial Love, that god most high, 

Do my sighs stream. Shak.^ All’s Wdl, ii. 8. 82. 
breaming flies of wild ducks began to make their ap> 
pearance high in the air. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 437. 

3. To pour out a stream; also, to throw off a 
stream from the surface : as, streaming eyes ; 
a streaming umbrella. 

Then grateful Greece with streaming eyes wou’d raise 
Distoric marbles, to record his praise. 

Fenton, In Pope’s Odyssey, 1. S06. 
Blasts that blow the poplar white. 

And lash with storm the streaming pane. 

Tenrvyson, In Memoriam, lull. 

4. To move swiftly and continuously, as a ray 
of light; streak. 

I looked up lust in time to see a superb shooting star 
stream across the heavens. Nature, XXX. 455. 

6. To stretch out in a line ; hang or float at 
full length : as, streaming hair. 

Standards and gonfalons ’twixt van and rear 
Stream in the air. Milton, P. L., v. 500. 

Eibands beaming gay. Cowper, 'lask, iv. 541. 

II. irayis. 1. To discharge in a stream ; cause 
to flow; pour out. 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood. 

Shak., J. C., iil. 1. 201. 
Calanus told Onesicritus of a golden world, where meale 
was as plontifull as dust, and fountaincs streamed milke, 
hony, wine, and oyle. Purehas, lilgrimage, p. 464. 

2. To cause to float out ; wave. 

Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought, . . . 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens. 

Shak., Rich. 11., iv. 1. 04. 

3t. To stripe or ray. See streaming, a. [Rare.] 
The herald's mantle Is streamed with gold. Bacon. 
4. {a) In mining, to wash, as the sujierficial de- 
tritus, especially that accumulated in the beds 
of rivers, for the purpose of separating auv 
valuable ore which it may contain. See placer'^. 
The term stream, long In use in Cornwall, exclusively with 
reference to tin ores, seems hardly to have come into gen* 
eral use in any mining regions except those in which the 
ore of tin is mined, (b) In dyeing, to wash in run- 
ning water, as silk, before putting in th.e dye. 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 40.— To stream a 
buoy. See buoy. 

Stream-a2icll0r(fltrem'ang"'kpr), n. Naut.,an an- 
chor of a size intomediatie between the bower- 
anchor and the kedge. it is used for warping and 
like purposes. In the United States novy stream-anchors 
weigh from 400 to 1,500 pounds, and are about one fourth 
the weight of bower-anchors. 

stream-cable (strem'ka"bl), n. The cable or 
hawser of the stream-anchor, 
stream-clock (strem'klok), n. [Tr. G. strom- 
uhr."^ A physiological instrument for deter- 
mining the velocity of blood in a vessel, 
stream-current (strem'kur'’'ent), n. 8ee the 
quotation, and also drifUcurfent. 

A current whose onward inovoinont is Bustained by the 
vis a tergo of a drift-current is called a stream-current. 

Encyc. Brit., III. 19. 

streamer Cstre'm6r), n. [ME. stremer, stremerc; 
< stream + -er^.] 1. That which streams out, 

or hangs or floats at full length: applied to 
anything long and narrow, as a ribbon. 

All twinkling with the dewdrops’ sheen, 

The brier-rose fell in streamers green. 

Scott, L. of tlie L., 1. 11. 

(a) A long narrow flag ; a pennon extended or flowing in 
the wind ; same as pennanJt, 1 (a). 

His brave fleet 

With silken streamers the young Phoobus fanning. 

Shak., Hen. V., iii., Prol., 1. 0. 
(h) A stream or column of light shooting upward or out- 
ward, as in some forms of the aurora borealis. 

He knew, by the streamers that shot so bright, 

That spirits were riding the northern light. 

Scott, L. of L. M., ii. 8. 
(o) A long flowing strip of ribbon, or feather, or some- 
thing similar, used in decoration, especially in dress. 

A most airy sort of blue and silver turban, with a 
streamer of plumage on one side. 

Charlotte Bronte, Vlllette, xx. 

(d) A long-exserted feather which streams away from the 
rest of the plumage of some birds ; a pennant or standard. 
See cuts under S^ioptera and standard-bearer. 

2. lu mining, a person who washes for stream- 
tin. See streaming. — 3. The geometrid moth 
Anticlea (lerivata ; 'an English collectors^ name. 
Streamful (strem'ftil), a. [< stream + 

Full of streams or currents. 


Like a ship despoiled of her sails, 

Shov’d by the wind against the Streamful tide. 

Drayton, Legend of Pierce Gaveston, st 106. 
876 


rtroam^-gold (str6m 'gdld), n. See the quotation. 

The gold of alluvial districts, called sbream-gold or 
placer-gold, occurs, as well as alluvial tin, among the de- 
bris of the more ancient rocks. Ure, Diet., III. 208. 

stream-ice (strem'is), w. Pieces of drift or bay 
ice forming a ridge and following the line of 
current. 

At 4 A. M. a seemingly close pack was seen to the east- 
ward, but later it developed into stream-ice of small extent. 

A. W. Greely, Arctic Service, p. 67. 

streamlness (stre'mi-nes), M. The quality or 
state of being streamy. 

I give the case of a star-group which is certainly not 
the most remarkable for dreaminess. 

R. A. Proctor, Universe of Stars (2d ed., 1878), p. 22. 

streaming (stre'mingh n. [Verbal n. of stream, 
p.] 1 . In tin-mining, the washing of tin ore from 
the detritus with which it is associated. The now 
almost entirely exhausted deposits of detrital tin ure in 
Uornwall and Devon were called streams, because they 
occur chiefly in or near the bottoms of the valleys and 
adjacent to the present streams, or in the manner of de- 
posits formed by streams, analogous to the channels of 
the Californian and the gutters of the Australian miners; 
the miners were tliemselves called dreamers; the locali- 
ties where streaming was carried on, stream-works; and 
the ore obtained, stream-tin. 

2. In hiol., the peculiar flowing motion of the 
particles of protoplasm in an ammba or other 
rhizopod, by which the form of the animalcule 
changes or pseudopods are protruded; also, 
the similar circulation or rotation of the proto- 
plasm of some plant-cjells. See protoplastn, and 
rotation of protoplasm (under rotation). 

streaming (streaming), p. a. In her., issuing, 
as rays of light: as, rays streaming from the 
dexter chief. 

streamless (strem'lcs), a. [< stream + -/c88.] 
Not traversed by streams; un watered. Encyc. 
Brit., XXrV. 758. 

streamlet (strem'let), n. [< stream + -let.'] A 
small stream; a rivulet; a rill. 

Unnumber'd glittering streamlets play’d, 

And hurled every where their waters sheen. 

Thmison, Castle of Indolence, i. 3. 

stream-line (strem'lln), n. See line'^, and line 
of flow (under Stream-line surface. See 

surface. 

Streamling (strem 'ling), n. [< stream + -ling^.] 
Same as streamlet. 

A thousand Streamlings that n’er saw the Sun, 

With tribute silver to his service run. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii.. The Captaines. 

stream-tin (strem'tin), n. In mining, tin ore, 
or oxid of tin, obtained in stveamiiig (which 
see). 

stream-wheel (strem'hwol), «. An undershot 
wheel, or current-wheel. 

stream-works (strem'werks), n. sing, and pi. 
In mining, a locality where the detrital deposits 
aro washed in order to procure the valuable 
metal or ore which they may contain; alluvial 
washings, or surface mining. The words stream- 
works and stream (v. t.) aro rarely, if ever, used except 
with reference to the separation of tin ure from detrital 
deposits. 

Streamwort (strem'w^rt), n. A plant of Ijind- 
ley’s order Haloragacvse. [Rare.] 

Streamy (stre'mi/, a. [Early mod. E. also 
stremy; < stream + -//i.] 1. Abounding in 

streams, (a) Full of running water or of springs. 

Arcadia 

l^owever streamy), now adust and dry, 
bony’d the Goddess Water. 

Prior, ITirst Hymn of Callimachus. 

(6) FuU of or emitting streaming rays of light. 

In streamy sparkles, kindling all the skies, 

From pole b) polo the trail of glory flies. 

Pope, Iliad, xUl. 821. 

2. Having the form of a beam or stream of 
light. 

Streatf, W. An obsolete form of street. 

Streatmeld's operation. See operation. 

Streberyt. n. An obsolete form of strawherrtf. 

Strebla (streb'la), n . [NL. (Wiedemann, 1824), 
< Or. arpeft’koe,' lAvisted, crooked, < orpiipeiv, 
twist.] A peculiar genus of pupiparous dip- 
terous insects, of the family Nyctcrihiidse, in- 
cluding certain .so-called bat-lice or bat-ticks. 

S. vespertilionis is a common bat-parasite oc- 
curring in South America and the West Indies. 

StreblOSiS (strtdj-lo'sis), 71. fNL., < Gr. arpeft- 
Xdf, twisted: see Strehla.] The angle through 
which it is necessary to rotate an element of a 
figure to bring it into coincidence with the cor- 
responding clement of a given conformable 
figure. 

Streblus (streb'lus), n. [NL. (Loureiro, 1790), 
so called in allusion to its branches, which 
form a dense mass of rigid straggling twigs ; < 
Or. orpePidg, twisted: see Btrehla,] A genus of 


apetalous plants, of the order Urticaeem and 
tribe Moreee, type of the subtribe StrehUm. it is 
characterized by usually dioecious flowers, the male in 
clustered two-bracted heads, the female solitary on the 
peduncle^ the perianth consisting of four widely overlap- 
ping segments which closely invest the one-celled ovary. 
As in most of the subtribe, its cotyledons are very un- 
equal, and the larger, which is very fleshy, incloses the 
smaller. 'The only species, S. asper {Tntphis aspera), is 
the tonkhoi or paper-tree of the Siamese, who prepare 
several kinds of paper from its bark, including a heavy 
and a thin white paper, and a black paper for use like a 
slate, much employed in the native law-courts. It is a 
small tree, reaching about thirty feet in height, hearing 
dark-green oval coriaceous two-ranked leaves, and occur- 
ring from China and Manila to the Andaman Islands. 
Strecchety V. An old Bpelling of stretch. 

Streefy n. A Middle English form of straw^. 
Streel (strel), v. i. [Cf , streal.] To trail; stream. 

A yellow satin train that streeUtd after her like the tail 
of a comet Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xx. 

Streenty n, A Middle English form of strahi^. 
streepfy v. A Middle English form of strips. 
street (stretb «. [Early mod. E. also streat, 
strmte; < W&.streeie, strete, stret, strate, < AS. 
strmt = OS. strata = OFries. strete = MD. straete, 
I), straat = MLG. strate, LG. strate = OHG. 
strdza, MHG. strdse, G. strasse =s Icel. strspti =s 
Sw. strdt = Dan. strddc (= It. strada = Sp. Pg. 
Pr. estrada = OP. estrec, stree, strac, F. etr6c = 
W. ystrad, ystrid = OIr. S7'dth = Ir. Gael, sraid 
= NGr. arpdra), < LL. strata, a street, road, 
highway, orig. via strata, a paved W'ay, < 1 j. 
strata, fein. of stratus, pp. of stemere, strew, 
scatter, spread, cover, pave : see stratum. Street 
is one of the very few words regarded as re- 
ceived in England from the Roman invaders, 
others being Chester {Chester), port, wall, and 
-coin in Lincoln. Cf. stray^, straff.] If. A 
paved road; a highway. 

This grand-child, great as he [Mulmutlusl, those four 
proud Streets begun 

That each way cross tliis Isle, and bounds did them 
allow. Drayton, Polyolbiou, vlli. 74. 

There wore at that time (fifth year after the Conquest] 
in England four great roads, ... of which two ran 
lengthways through the island, and two crossed it, . . . 
Watlinge-Kfrete, Fosse, Hlkcnilde-^trete, and Erming-sfrsfs. 

Guest, Origines Celticw, II. 218. 

2. A public way or road, whether paved or un- 
paved, in a village, town, or city, oi*dinarily in- 
cluding a sidewalk or sidewalks and a roadway, 
and having houses or town lots on one or both 
sides ; a main way, in distinction from a lane or 
alley: as, a fashionable street; n. street oi shopB. 
Abbreviated St., st. Compare road, 3. strictly, 
the word excludes the houses, which are on the stre^ ; 
hut in a very cunimoti use it includes the land and houses, 
which are then in the street : as, a house tn High Street. 
In law, street sumetimes includes as much of the surface, 
and as niiicli of the space above and of the soil or depth 
beneath, as may be needed for the ordinary works which 
the local authorities may decide to execute on or in a street, 
including sidewalks. 

Up Fish Street I down Saint Magnus’ Corner ! 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 8. 1. 

3. The way for vehicles, between the curbs, as 
distinguished from the sidewalks : as, to walk 
in the street. — 4. Hence, a path or passageway 
inclosed between continuous lines of objects ; 
a track ; a lane. 

It seemed to bee, as it were, a continued dred of 
shippes. Purchae, Tilgrimage, p. 435. 

I was ushered through an actual street of servitors. 

Disraeli, Vivian Grey, ill. 8, 

5f. A path ; a way. 

Than makest thou his pees with his sovereyn, 

And bringest him out of the croked dreete. 

Chaucer, A. B. C., I. 70. 

While I ran by the most secret dreeU, 
Eschewing still the common haunted track. 

Surrey, ^uoid, ii. 975. 

6. The inhabitants of a street collectively. 
[Colloq.] 

All the wliole street will hate us, and the world 
Point me out cruel. Middleton, Cdiastc Maid, v. 2. 

Grab Street, see Lombard Street. See 

Lmnbard'^, 1 .—Queer Street. See qwccri .—Street Arab. 
See Arab, 2.— Street broker. See broker.— The Street, 
a street (as Wall Street in New York) or locality whore 
merchants or stock-brokers congregate for business; the 
commercial exchange : us, It is rumored on the street. 

Common places whyther marchaiintcs resort as to the 
burse or dreate. PeUr Martf/r (tr. in ICilon’s First Books 
[on America, ed. Arber, p. 186). 

To have the key of the street. Hee keyi.-To spin 
street-yam. See spin. ~ Syn. 2. Bond, etc. See ioay. 
Streetage (stre'taj), n. [< street + -age.] A 
charge made for the use of a street. [Rare.] 
street-car (stret'khr), n, A passenger-car for 
local or city travel, drawn on the surface of 
the public streets by horses, by a locomotive 
engine, or by an endless cable, or propelled by 
electricity. [U. S.] 
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The ftreet-eaiv rattled in the foreground, changing 
horaes and absorbing and emittin^^aasengera. 

a. Jametf Jr., Hie Boatoniana, xxziv. 


street-door (stret'ddr), n. The door of a house 
or other building which opens upon a street. 

When you step but a few doors off ... to see a brother- 
footman going to i)e hanged, leave the street door open. 

Stoifi, Advice to Servants (Footman). 

Streeted (stre'ted), a. Provided with streets. 

There are few Places this Side the Alps better built, and 
80 well streeted as this [Antwerp]. 

Howai, Letters, I. i. 12. 

Stireet-locomotive(8tret'lo^ko-ni6-tiv), w. See 
locomotive. 

street-orderly (stret'6r^d^r-li), n. A person em- 
ployed to keep the streets clean bv the prompt 
removal of rubbish, dung, or dirt of any kind by 
means of a hand-brush and bag. 

By the street^derfj/ method of scavaging, the thorough- 
fares are continually being cleansed, and so never allowed 
to become dirty ; whereas, by the ordinary method, tliey 
are not cleansed until they ore dirty. 

Mayheu', London Labour and London Poor, II. 267. 

street-railroad (stret'raFrod), n. A railroad 
constructed upon the surface of a public street 
in towns and cities ; a tramway. Oars on such rail- 
roads are variously propelled, and the railroads take spe- 
cific names from the system of propulsion, as cable-rail- 
road, horse-railroad, electric railroad. [U. S.] 

street-sweeper (8trGt'sw6^''p6r), n. One who or 
that which sweeps the streets ; specifically, a 
machine provided with brushes and scrapers 
for removing dust, mud, etc., from the streets, 
street-walker (Stret'wti'^ker), w. l. One who 
walks the streets ; a pedestrian. 

All street-walkers and shop-keepers bear an equal share 
in its hourly vexation [the nuisance of beggars]. 

Swift, lYoposal for giving Badges to Beggars. 


2. A common prostitute who walks the streets 
at night. 

streetward^ (stret'ward), ». [< Htnet + ward."] 
Formerly, an officer who had the care of the 
streets. 

streetward^ (stret'wftrd), adv. and a. [< street 
+ -M?ard.] Next the ’’street ; looking out on the 
street. Teyimjson^ Enoch Arden, 
streetway (stfot ' wa), w. [< street + way,'] The 
open space of a street ; the roadway. 
streightH. An old spelling of straight^. 
strelght*^t, streightent. Old spellings of strait^ ^ 
straiten, Drayton. 
streikti v. See strealc^. 
streinet, streinablet. Old spellings of strain'^ , 
strainahle. BoUnshed. 
streitt, streitet, a. Old spellings of strait^. 
strekef. A Middle English form of streak^, 
streak*^, and strike. 

Strelitz (strerits), n. [< O. strelitze, < Buss. 
strieletsu, an archer, shooter, < strielyati, shoot, 
striela, an arrow ; prob. < OHG. strata, G. strahl 
= AS. sir Ml, arrow: see streal.] A soldier of 
the ancient Muscovite guards, abolished by 
Peter the Great. 


Strelitzia (stre-lit'si-a), n. [NIj. (Aiton, 1789 ), 
named after Queen Charlotte, wife of George III, 
of England, and descended from the German 
house of Mecklenburg-^'f? c/i/j.] 1. A genus of 
mouocotyledoiious plants, of the order Musaeesp, 
distinguished by its flowers with three free 
sepals and three very dissimilar and peculiar 
petals, of which the outer is short, broad, and 
concave or hooded, the two lateral long, narrow, 
more or less united, and continued into a long 
petaloid appendage. There are 4 or 5 species, na- 
tives of South Africa. They are singular plants, produ- 
cing an erect or subterranean woody rootstock, and large 
leaves whicli resemble those of a small banana-troe, or 
are reduced mainly or completely to tall erect cylindrical 
petioles. The large handsome flowers are borne few to- 
gether far exserted from a spathe, which consists of one 
or two li * " * ' ‘ ‘ ... 

scape. 


rro large boat-shaped bracU on a terminal or axillary 
le. S. Regina, knowii^as queem-plant, tird’s-Umgue flow- 


er, or bird-of-^radisc /tower, produces large brilliant flow- 
ers, highly prized for the oddity of their shape and coloring, 
showing the unusual combination of orange and blue. S. 
OMgwsla, a larger species with small white flowers and pur- 
ple bracts, has a palm-like stem reaching 20 feet in height, 
and is cultivated under the name grand strelitzia. S. Jun- 
eea and other species are also cultivated under glass. 

2. [/. c.] A plant of this genus. 

Stremet, n, and v. An obsolete spelling of stream . 

Strentf strenet, n. Middle English forms of 
strain*^. 


strengerf, strengestt, Earlier comparative 

and superlative of strong'^. 

Strengixe (streug'it), n. [Named after A. Streng, 
of Giessen, Germany.] A hydrous phosphate of 
iron, occurring in reddish orthorhombic crys- 
tals: it is isomorphous with scorodite. 
strength (stren^h), n. [< ME. strengthe, 
strencthe, strenkyth, also strenthe, streintne, \ 


AS. strengthu (a OHG. strenMa), strength, < 
Strang, strong : see strong^. Of. length, < Tong.] 

I. The property of being strong : force; power. 
Speoifically— (a) In animals, that attrinute of an animal 
body by which it is enabled to move itself or other bodies. 
The strength of animals Is the muscular force or energy 
which they are capable of exerting. See horse-power. 

Vlixes also, with angarely mony 

Of tulkis [knights] of Traci, tor men of Strenkyth. 

iDe^rueltim of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6894. 
The external indications of strength are the abundance 
and firmness of the muscular fibres. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, vi. 9. 
[Used in plural with same sense as singular. 

Alle his [Samson’s] Strengihes in his heres were. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 68.] 
(6) In inanimate things, the property by which they sustain 
the application of roroe without breaking or yielding: 
as, the strength of a bone ; the strength of a beam ; the 
strength of a wall ; the strath of a rope. 

Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 5. 2. 
The citty is of no greate strength, having a trifling wall 
about it. Evelyn, Diary, May 21, 1645. 

Hence — 2. Power or vigor of any kind; ability; 
capacity for work or effective action, whether 
physical, intellectual, or moral : as, strength of 
grasp or stroke ; strength of mind, memory, or 
judgment; strength of feeling (that is, not in- 
tensity but effectiveness of emotion). 

If, i-ather than to marry County Paris, 

Thou hast the strength of will to slay thyaelf. 

Shak., K. and J., iv. 1. 72. 
The belief 

He baa of his own great and catholic strengths 
In arguing and disconrsc. 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 2. 
In the world of morals, as In the world of physics, 
strength is nearly allied to hardness. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 854. 

3. One who or that which is regarded as an em- 
bodiment of force or strength ; that on which 
confidence or reliance is firmly set; stay; sup- 
port; security. 

Ood is our refuge and strength. Ps. xlvi. 1. 

Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress, 

My only strength and stay. Milton, P. L., x. 021. 
Hitherto, Davenant observes, in taxing the people we 
had gone chiefly on land and trade, which is about one- 
third of the strength of England. 

S. Ihnvell, Taxes in England, II. 56. 

4. Force; violence; vehemence; intensity. 

Zee schulle undrestonde, that the Soudan is Lord of 6 
Kyiigdomes, that he bathe conquered and apropred to him 
be mrengthe. MandevUle, Travels, p. 36. 

And al men speken of hunting, 

How they wolde slee the hert with strengthe. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 351. 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, . . . 

You would abate the strength, of your displeasure. 

Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 198. 

5. Degree of the distinguishing or essential 
element or constituent; the power to produce 
sensible effects on other bodies; potency: said 
of liquors and the like : as, the strength of an 
acid ; the strength of wine or spirits; the strength 
of a potion or a poison. — 6. Force as measured 
or stated in figures ; amount or numbers of any 
collective body, as of an army or a fleet : as, a 
play adapted to the whole strength of the com- 
pany; the full strength of a regiment. 

Demand of him of what strength they arc a-foot. 

Shak., All’s Well, iv. 8. 181. 

Half a dozen gentlemen, furnished with a good strength 
of water-span iels. 

Gilbert White, Hat. Hist. Selbome, To T. Pennant, xxii. 
7. Available force or backing, as of a candi- 
date : as, his strength is greatest in the cities. 
[Political cant.] — 8, Force proceeding from 
motion and proportioned to it; vehemence; 
impetuosity : as, the strength of a current of air 
or water; the strength of a charge of cavalry. — 

9. A stronghold. 

Syne they hae left him, hall and felr. 

Within his strength of stane. 

Auld Jfalffamf (Child’s Ballads, VI. 222). 
No to say it ’s our best dwelling,” he added, turning to 
Buoklaw, “but Just a strengthtoT me Lord of Bavenswood 
to flee until.’* Scott., Bride of Lammermoor, vii. 

10. In colors, the relative property possessed 
by a pigment of imparting a color to and modi- 
fying the shade of any otner pigment to which 
it is added. Thua, one pound of lampblack added to lOO 
imunds of white lead produees a dark-gray shade, but one 
pound of ivory-black added in the same way would have 
little effect on the white. 

II. In the fine arts, boldness of conception or 
treatment. 

Carracci’s strength, Correggio's softer line. 

Pope, Epistle to Jervas, 1. 87. 

12, In soap-making. See the quotation. 


A peculiar phenomenon may be remarked la the ooOling 
[of a little of the soap {daoed on a glass plate], which af- 
fords a good oriterion of the quality of the soap. When 
there is formed around the little patch an opaque soneb a 
fraction of an inch broad, this is supposed to indioate com- 
plete saponifloation, and is oalled we strength; when it is 
absent, the soap is said to want Its stren^h. When this 
zone soon vanishes after being distinctly seen, the sosp is 
said to have /alia strength, Ure, Diet, 111. 862. 

On the Itrangth {mUU. and naval), on the muster-rolls. 
[Colloq.] 

The colonel had put the widow woman on the strength; 
she was no longer an unrecognised waif, but had her regi- 
mental position. 

Arch, Perbes^ in Eng. Hlust. Mag., VI. 625. 

On or upon the etrength of, in reliance upon the value 
of ; on tne faith of : aa/to do something on the strength of 
another’s promise. 

My father set out ujpon the strength qf these two follow- 
ing axioms. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, li. 19. 

Proof Strength. Seepn>qf,a.--strenzth of a current, 

in elect., the quantity of electricity which passes in a unit 
of time ; the measure of eleotrical energy. See Ohm’s law, 
under laioi. — Strength Of materialfl. See material.-- 
Strength Of pole. Seejpolsa.— streng^ of the source. 
See the quotation. 

The time rate of supply of liquid through the source is 
called the strength qf the source. 

Minchin, Uniplanar Kinematics, vi. 

To measure strength. See measure, sgyn. 1. Force, etc. 
See poweri. 

strengtht (strength), r. t. [< ME. strengthen, 
strenthen; < strength, n.] To strengthen. 

Take this for a general reiile, that every oounseil that is 
affermed or strengthed so strongly that it may not be 
ohaunged for no condicioun that may bitide— I say that 
thilko cuunseil la wikked. 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibous (Harleian MS.). 
The helpe of Ooda grace in that tribulation to strength 
him. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1578X foL 10. 


His arm 08 and leggys [were] well lengthed and strengthed. 

Fabyan, Chron., clvi. 


strengthen ( streng'thn ), v. [< strength + -r w l . ] 
I. trans. To make strong or stronger; add 
strength to, either physical, legal, or moral; 
confirm; establish; as, to strengthen a limb; 
to strengthen an obligation; to strengthen a 
claim ; to strengthen authority. 

Charge Joshua, and encourage him, and strengthen him. 

Detit. iii. 28. 


I.et noble Warwick, Cobhom, and the rest . . . 
With powerful policy strengthen themselves. 

SAaJt.,8Hen. VI., 1. 2. 68. 

For the more strenthening the Acts of this Parliament, 
the King purchased the Pope’s Bulls, containing grievous 
Censures and Curses to them that should break them. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 149. 

Strengthening plaster. See plaster. r^Byn. To invigo- 
rate, fortify, braoe, nerve, steel, corroborate, support^ 
heighten. 

ll. intrans. To grow strong or stronger. 

'The young disease, that must subdue at length, 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens yrith his strength. 

Pope, Essay on Man, li. 186. 

Strengthener (strength'n^^r), n, [Formerly also 
strengthner ; < strengthen + -er'^.] One who or 
that which makes strong or stronger; one who 
or that which increases strength, physical or 
moral. 


Whose plays are strengtheners of virtue. 

Mary Lamb, Tales from Shakspere, Pref. 

Strei^llftll (strength 'ful), a. [< strength + 
-fuU} Abounding in strength; strong. Mars- 
ton. 

StrengtllfalnesB (strength 'ftil-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being strengthful or strong; 
fullness of strength. 

strengthing (streng'thing), n, [Verbal n. of 
strength, V.] A strengthening. Palsgrave. {Hal- 
Incell.) 

StrengthleSB (strength'les), a. [< strength + 
-less^ Destitute of stren^h, in any sense of 
the word. Shak.; Boyle. 

Btrengthnert (stren^h'n^r), n. Same as 
strengthener, 

Btrengthy (streng'thi), a, [Early mod. £. also 
strenthie; K strength + Ct. lengthy.] Hav- 
ing strength ; strong. 

The simple and strentkU defetioe of ane lust oaus. 

J. Tyrie, Refutation, Pref. 2. {Jamieson.) 

Btrenkle (streng'kl), V. t. An obsolete or Scotch 
form of strinkle. ' 

Btrenkle (streng'kl), n. [< ME. strenkyll; < 
strenkle, v. Of. sprinkle, w, j A sprinkler. [Ob- 
solete or Scotch.] 

StrenkyU to cast holy water, vimpilon. 

Palsgrave. {BaUiweU.) 

Btrenthf, n. An obsolete form of strength, 

Btrenuityt (stre-nu'i-ti), n, [< L. 8trenuita{t-)s, 
nimbleuess, friskne’ss, < strenuus, quick, active, 
vigorous: see y^dfmouy.] Stoenuousness. 
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Aboat in the tee 

IXo Prince was of better ttrenuUee. 

Hakluyta Voyagea, I. 206. 

gtrennosity (stren-u-os'i-ti), n, [< strenuous 
4* 4^0 1 . The state or character of being 
strenuous; strenuousness. — 2. A strained ef- 
fect, or a straining for effect, as in a literary 
composition. 

Stranuoatty in style is not quite the same thing as 
strength. The Aeademy, Jan. 30, 1886, p. 78. 

strenuous (stren'u-us), a. [< L. strenuus, quick, 
active, brisk, vigorous; cf. Gr. oTspedg^ firm, 
hard, orptpf^Cy strong.] 1. Strong; vigorous; 
active; pushing. 

Him whose atrenuoua tongue 
Can burst Joy's grape against his palate fine. 

Keata, Melancholy. 

2. Eagerly pressing or urgent; energetic; 
zealous; ardent; bold; earnest; valiant; in- 
trepid. 

To atrenuoua minds there is an inquietude in overquiet- 
ness. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 33. 

This scheme encountered atrenuoua opposition in the 
council. Maeaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

3. Necessitating vigor or energy; accompanied 
by labor or exertion. 

What more oft, in nations grown corrupt, . . , 
Than to love bondage more than liberty, 

Bondage with ease than atrenuoua liberty? 

MUton, 8. A., 1. 271. 

Worldlings revelling in the fields 
Of atrenuoua idleness. Wordauwrth, Memory. 

sByn. 1 and 2. Energetic, resolute. 

strenuously (stron'u-us-li), adv. In a strenu- 
ous manner; with eager and pressing zeal ; ar- 
dently; boldly; vigorously; actively. 

StrenuoUBUess (stren'u-us-nes), w. The state 
or character of being strenuous; eagerness; 
earnestness ; active zeal. 

Strepet, t>. An old spoiling of strips, 

Btrepent (strep'ent), a. [< L. ppr. 

of strepere, make a noise, rumble, murmur.] 
Noisy; loud. [Rare.] 

Peace to the atrepent horn ! 

ShenaUme, Rural Elegance. 

Strepera (strop'e-rjl), n, [NL. (Lesson, 1831), 
< L. streperc, make a noise.] An Australian 
genus of corvine passerine birds, typical of the 
subfamily Streperinm^ having long wings and 
naked nostrils. Also called Coronica (Gould, 
1 837). There ai’e 7 species, commonly called crotv-ahrikea, 
of a black, blackish-brown, or gray color, more or loss 



Crow-shrike {.Strepera jpraculina). 


varied with white or rufous. The type is Corma graculi- 
nua of White, the noisy roller of lAtham, Coradaa or 
Oraeuta or Barita atrepera of various authors, now Stre- 
pera grwinilina. It is glossy-black, with the base of the 
tail and an alar speculum white, the iris yellow. The 
length is 18^ inches. S. criaacUia, aryuta, intermedia, cu- 
neicauda (or anaphonenaia : see aqueaker), melamptera, 
and fuiiginoaa are the other species. 

Btreperine (strep'e-rin), a. [< strepera + -iwcl.] 
Of or pertaining to birds of the genus Strepera. 

BtreperouB (strep'e-rus), a. [< L. strepere, make 
a noise, rumble, murmur, + -ow8. Cf. obstrepe^ 
roM8.] Noisy; loud; boisterous. [Rare.] 

In a atr^teroua eruption it (the hay or laurel] riseth 
against fire. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., li. 6. 

Strephotome (stref'p-tom), «. [< Gr. oTp^ijKOy 

twist, turn, + •TO/jtog\ < rif/vetVj rapdv, cut.] A 
corkscrew-like needle used in an operation for 
the radical cure of inguinal hernia. 

Strepltores (strep-i-to'rez), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
^strepitor, < L. strepere^ make a noise : see strep- 
enf.] A croup of insessorial birds, established 
by Blyth In 1849 for those Cuvierian Paaserinse 
which are non-passerine, and primarily divided 
into Syndactyli, Zygodaetyli, and Ueterodactyli. 
See these words. 

BtrepitOBO (strep-i-to'so), adv. [It., < strepito^ 
noise, < L. strepituSf noise : see strepitous.'i In 
musiCy in an impetuous, boisterous, noisy man- 
ner. 


Btfl^tOUB (strep 'i-tus), a. [< L. strepitus, noise, 

< sireperCf make a noise: see atrwent.'] Noisy. 

Btrepdeere (strep'si-ser), n. [< strepsiceros,'] 

An antelope with twisted horns ; a strepsiceros. 

Btrepsiceros (strep-sis'e-ros), 7i. [Nl., < L. 

str^sicerosy < Gr. ^arpt^mepug, an animal with 
twisted horns, called by the Africans addax.’i 
If. Borne antelope with twisted horns, as the 
koodoo; originally, perhaps, the addax.— 2. 
[cap.’] [NL. (Hamilton Smith, 1827).] A ge- 
nus of antelopes with twisted or spiral horns. 
The only species now left in the genus is S. 
IcudUf the koodoo. See cut under koodoo. 

Str6psilaB(strep'8i-las), n. [NL. (Illiger, 1811), 

< Gr. GTpk-^ttg, a turning round, < arpet^eiv (aor. 
GTpkiitai), twist, turn, + lag, Idag, a stone.] The 
typical genus of a subfamily StrcpsiUiitm ; the 
turnstones. The bill is ghoft, constricted at the base, 
tapering to a sharo point, with ascending gonys longer 
than the mandibuiar rami, short and broad nosul fossee, 
and short shallow grooves in the under mandible. The 
legs are short and stout, with the tarsus scutellaie in front 
and reticulate on the sides and hacic and four toes, cleft 
to the base. There are 2 species — <S. inierprea, the com- 
mon turnstone, and S. melanocephalua of the North Pa- 
cific, the black-headed turnstone, perhaps only a variety 
of the otlior. The genus was also callecl Cirielua, Arena- 
ria, and MorinMa. 8ee cuts under Preaairo^rea and turn- 
atone. 

BtrepBipter (strep- sip't^jr), n. [< NL. Strep- 
siptera.] A member of the Strepsiptera. 

Strepsiptera (strep-sip'te-ra), w. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of *8trepsipterus ':' see strepsipterous.] 
1 . An order of insects, named by Kirby in 1833 
from the twisted wings, synonymous with Ithi- 
piptera of Latroillo, and corresponding to the 
family Stylopidse. Tlie fore wings are mere twisted 
filaments or pseudelytra ; the hind wings are expansive 
and fan-shaped ; the females are wingless. The strepsip- 
ters are parasitic on hymenopterous insects, especially 
bees and wasps. 'J’hey are now regarded as anomalous 
Coleoptera degraded by pai’asitism. See cut under Stylopa. 
2f. In Gogenbaur’s system of classification, a 
family of neuropteroiis insects, forming with 
Phryganida tho suborder 'JViehoptera. 

Strepsipteral (strop-sip'te-ral), a. [< strejysip- 
ter-ons + -al.] Same as strepsipterous. 

StrepBipteran (strep-sip'te-ran), n. and a. [< 
NL. Strepsiptn'a + -an.] “I.* w. A strepsiptor. 

11. a. Same as streitsipterous. 

BtrepBipteroUB (strep-sip'te-rus), a. [< NL. 
^ strepHipterus, < Gr. arp^^etv (aor. esrp^m), twist., 
turn, + 7rTep6v, a wing.] Having twisted front 
wings, as a stylops; of or pertaining to the 
Strepsiptera; rhipipterous. sirepttipter an, 

strepsipteral. Bee cut under Stylops. 

Btrepsurliinal, BtrepBirhinal' (sirep - si - n '- 
nal), a. [< strejmrrhine 4* -al.] Same as sftrp- 
slrrhine. 


BtrepBlrrhine, BtrepBirhine (strop'si-rin), a. 
and 71. [ < NL. *8trepsi7'rh invs, < Gr. arpft^nv ( aor. 
GTpf-ijjai), turn, twist, 4- pl^ Qnv-), nose.] I. n. 
Having twisted or curved nostrils, as a Icinnr; 
of or pertaining to the Strepsh'rhini : neither 
catarrhine nor platynbine, as a primate. Also 
strepsoi'hine. 

Il, 7t. Any lemur or prosimiaii; a member 
of the Stremirrhifii. 

Strepsirrmni, Strepsirhini (strop-si-ri'ni), w. 
pi. [NL. (Geoffrey ): see The 

lemuroid mammals*, or lemurs : so called from 
the twisted nostrils, in distinction from Catar- 
rhini and Plaiyrt'hini. in these animals the nostrils 
arc at the corners of the siiont, and somewhat comma- 
shaped, as is usual in mammals, instead of having the more 
human character of those of the higher Primates. The 
term is exactly synonymous with Pmshni/e or LemuroMea, 
excepting that in ejirly usagt's of all three of those names 
of lemurs the so-callod flying-lcninrs (OcUetqnthecidie) 
wore wnmgly included, these being insectivorous and 
not primatial niararaals, now always excluded from tho 
strepsirrhines. Also Strepairhina, Strejfairrhina, and 
^repaorhina. 

StreptanthUB (strop-tan'thus), n. [NL. (Nut- 
tall, 182.5), so called from the greatly twisted 
claws of the petals ; < Gr. arpeirrdg, twisted (< 
arpti^tiVy twist, turn), + ht^og, flower.] A genus 
of polypetalous plants, of the order Crucifer ae 
and tribe Arabidese, distinguished from the type- 
genus A7'abis by a calyx commonly of large 
size, longer and sometimes connate stamens, 
and petals usually borne on a twisted claw. 
There are almut 16 species, natives of North America, and 
chiefly of the western United States They are smemth an- 
nuals or perennials, with entire or lyrate leaves and com- 
monly biuctless flowers, which are purple or somotimes 
white or yellow, and in some species pendulous. S oh- 
tua(folina, a pink-flowered species^ has been called Arkan- 
sas oabhaye. 

Btreptobacteria (strep^to-bak-te'ri-a), 71. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. (TTpeindgy twisted, 4- NL. bacterium.] 
A supposed bacterium, consisting of a chain of 
short rod-formed bacteria linked together. Zieg- 
her, Pathol. Anat. (trans.), i. 185. 


StreptOCarpUB (Strep-to-kar'pus), ». [NL. 
(Lindley, 1828), so called from the spirally 
twisted fruit ; < Gr. aTparndgy twisted, 4- sapndgy 
fruit.] A genus of gamopetalous plants, of the 
order (remeracese, tribe CyrtandresRy and sub- 
tribe Didymocarpem. it is characterized by flowers 
with an elongated coroUa-tubo which is much enlarged 
above, and contains two perfect stamens and a linear 
ovary imperfectly four-celled by the protrusion of lobed 
placentee densely covered on their margins with ovules, 
and becoming a spirally twisted capsule which is linear 
and terete and splits into valves coherent at the base and 
apex. There are about 19 species, natives of South Africa 
and of Madagascar. They are woolly or downy herbs, 
chiefly with spreading radical leaves or with a single leaf 
(a persistent cotyledon)^ sometimes with a stem bearing 
opposite leaves. Ilie handsome flowers are mostly pale 
purple or blue ; they form a many-flowered cyme, or are 
home few or singly upon their peduncle. S. Dunnii, a 
remarkable species from the Transvaal mountains, is cul- 
tivated tor its peculiar solitary grayish-green leaf, pros- 
trate on the ground and over 3 feet long, with thick 
fleshy veins and clothed beneath with close reddish down, 
and for its bright-red tubular deenrved flowers, of which 
there are sometimes over one hundred on a scape at once. 
Several other species are in cultivation under glass, es- 
pecially S. Wataoni, a hybrid with several large leaves and 
rich crimson flowers, and S. Bexit, with blue flowers. 
They are known as Cape primrose. 

Btreptococcheiuia, Btreptococchsemia (strep^- 
to-Ko-ke'mi-ft), m. [NL., < streptococci 4- 
Gr. aipa, blood.] The presence of streptococci 
in the blood. 

Btreptococci (strep-to-kok'si), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. GTptiTTdg, twisted, + Kdiacog, a berry.] A chain 
of micrococci linked together, occurring in 
some specific diseases. Zieglery Pathol. Anat. 
(trans.), i. 185. 

Streptoneura (strep-to-nu'ra), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of strepUmeurus : see 8tr€pto7ieurous.] 
A branch of anisopleurous Gastropoday in which 
the long loop of visceral nerves embracing the 
intestine is caught and twisted into a figure-of- 
8 by the torsion which the animal undergoes 
in its development. The Streptoneura are divided 
into two orders, Zygohranchia and Azygohranehia. They 
include al) the anisoplenral gastropods except tho opis- 
thoi>rnnchH and pulmonifers. The nearest synonym is 
Proaobranchiata. 

streptoneural (strep-to-nu'ral), a. [< strepto- 
neurous 4* -al.] Same as strlptoneurous. 
streptoneuroUB (strep-to-nu'rus), a. [< NL. 
^streptoneuruSy < Gr. crrpeTrrof, twisted, 4- vevpovy 
a nerve.] Having twisted (visceral) nerves; 
specifically, pertaining to the Streptoneuray or 
liaving their characters. 

StreptopuB (strep' to-pus), w. [NL. (F. A, Mi- 
chaux, 1803), so called from the abruptlv bent 
fiower-stnlk; < Gr. errpfTrrdf, twisted, 4- irovg ss E. 
foot.] A genus of monocotyledoiious plants, of 
the order IMiacem and tribe Polygonatem. it is 
cliaracterized by nodding solitary or twin axillary flowers, 
divided into six more or less spreading segments, with a 
flllfonn or columnar style which is throe-cleft at the apex. 
There are 4 species, natives of Europe, North America, and 
tf‘mperate parts of Asia. They are rather delicate plants, 
from a short and densely flher-bearing or a creeping root- 
stock, with a simple or sparingly branched stem, heailng 
numerous ovate or lanceolate alternate sessile or clasping 
leaves. The small rose-colored or whitish flowers hang 
upon slender recurved or reflexed peduncles, followed by 
small roundish berries with numerous pale oblong or 
curving striate seeds. Th(‘y are known by the name 
twiated-atalk, translating the genus name. S. ampteoeifoUua 
is found in Europe, and, together with S. roaeus, in north- 
ern North America, and southward in the inountairis. 

BtreptOBpondylian (strops to-Hpou-diri-an), a. 
Same as streptospo7ulylous. 

BtreptOBponaylOHB (8tro)»-io-spoii'di-lu8), a. 
[< NL. *^streptospond7fiuSy < Gr. aTpairHig, twisted 
4* GTr6v6vAog. f7^6v(h>koc, a verlfdira.] Having 
tho character of tho vertebral articulations re- 
versed, or supposed to be so, as in the genus 
Streptospondylus. 

Str^tOBpondylUS (strep-to-spon'di-lus), >/. 
[NL. (Meyer): see streptospondylous.] A genus 
of fossil crocodiles, founded on remains repre- 
sented by vertebrae of the Wealden and Oblitic 
formations, it was originally placed among theopis- 
thoccclian CrocodUia, subsenuentfy among the ainphlccc- 
lian. The genus agrees with such forms as Tcleoaaurvs, 
which have (be external nares terminal, and is placed by 
Huxley in tlie family Teleoaauridae. 

Btreptostylic ( strep-to-sti ' li k ), o . [< NL . strep- 

tostylicHSy < Gr. arpenTogy twisted, + a 

pillar.] Having the quadrate bone freely ar- 
ticulated with the skull, as in ophidian and 
saurian reptiles ; not monimostylic ; of or per- 
taining to the Streptostyfica. 

StreptOBtylica (strep-to-stil'i-kji), 71. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of st7'€])io8tyUms : see strcptostylic.] 
Btreptostylic reptiles, a prime division of ordi- 
nary reptiles (as snakes and lizards), having 
an articulated quadrate bone and a pair of 
extracloacal copulatory organs: opposed to 
Monimostylica. They were divided into Ophi- 
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dia and Sauria ( including Amphishtena ) . 8tan^ 
niuSf 1856. 

Streptothrix (strep 'to-thriks), w. [NL. (F. 
Cohn), < Gr. ffr/)F7rrof, twisted, t trie hair.] 
A genus standing probably intermediate be- 
tween the bacteria and the fungi proper, it 
oomprises very minute, colorless branching matnents, 
mwing in interlacing masBOB like the myceliutn of fungi. 
S. foergf^ri was found by Cohn in the concretions of the 
huuTTnal canals of the eye. 

stress^ (stres), V. t, [< OF. estrecicTy cttiressiery 
estrechier, estroyasiefy etc., straiten, contract, < 
ML. as if ^strictiarey < L. stricUiSy pp. of strin- 
gercy draw together, compress: see utringcnty 
strain^y strict. Of. di8tres8,'\ 1. To straiten; 
constrain; press; urge; hamper. [Rare.] 

If the magistrate be so etreeised that ho cannot protect 
those that are pious and peaceable, the Lord help. 

WaUrhouae, Apol. for learning, p. l.'is. (Latham.) 

2. In meeh.y to subject to a stress. 

The theory of elastic solids . . . shows that when a Bolid 
is tfrwwed the state of stress is completely determined 
when the amount and direction of tlie three principal 
■tresBes are known. Thomson and Tail, ]Nat Fliil., § 8S2. 

3, To lay the stress, emphasis, or accent on; 
emphasize. 

If he had eased his heart in stressinff the first syllable, 
it was only temporary relief. 

G. Meredith, The Egoist^ xviii. 

gi^ggl (stres), n. [< stress^y v.] 1. Constrain- 
ing, urging, or impelling force; constraining 
power or influence; pressure; urgency; vio- 
lence. 

By stress of weather driven, 

At last they landed. Dryden, .£neid, i. 603. 

2. In meeh.y an elastic force, whether in equi- 
librium with an external force or not ; the force 
called into play by a strain. This word was intro- 
duced into mechanics by Kankine in 1865. In the follow- 
ing year Sir William Thomson used the word as synony- 
mous with pressure, or an external force balanced by elas- 
tic forces. The terminology has been further confused 
Iw the use of itankine's word strain, Thomson and 
others, as a synonym for df^ormatUm. The words stress 
und strain are needed in the senses originally given to 
thorn by BJinkine ; while they both have familiar equiva- 
lents to which they have been wrested. At present, some 
writers use them m one way and some in the other. 

In this paper tlie word strain will be used to denote the 
change of volnme and figure constituting the deviation 
cf a molocule of a solid from that condition which it pre- 
eerves when free from the action of external forces ; and 
the word stress will be used to denote the force, or com- 
bination of forces, which such a molecule exerts in tend- 
ing to recover Its free condition, and which, for a state of 
equilibrium, is equal and opposite to the combination of 
external forces applied to it 

Jtankine, Axes of Elasticity, § 2. 

A stress is an equilibrating application of force to a body. 
... It will bo seen that I have deviated slightly from Mr. 
Bankina's definition of the word stress, as I have applied 
it to the direct action experienced by a body from the 
matter around it and not, as proposed by him, to the 
elastic reaction of the body equal and opposite to that 
smtion. Thomson, Phil. 11-1018., CLXVI. 487. 

3. Stretch; etraiu; effort. 

Thottgli the faculties of the mind are improved by ex- 
ercise, vet tliey must not he put to a stress beyond their 
ntrengiJL Locke, (.kiuduct of the Undoi-standing, xxvilL 

4. Weight ; iraportaiice ; special force or sig- 
nificance; emphasis. 

Consider how weat a stress he laid upon this duty, . . . 
and how earnestly he recommended It. lip. Atterfmry. 

This, on wliich the great stress of the business deiiends. 

Locke. (Johnson.) 
Ho rare the sweep, so nice the art. 

That lays no stress on any part. 

Lowell, Appledore. 

6. The relative loudness with which (?ertaiii 
syllables or parts of syllables are pronounced; 
emphasis in utterance ; accent ; ictus, in elocu- 
tion, initial, opening, or radical stress is stress or emphasis 
at the beginning ; medial or median stress is that in tlie 
middle ; and close, ftruU, or vanishing stress Is stress at the 
end of a vowel-sound. , The union of initial and final is 
wmpound stress, that of all three stresses is thorough stress, 
— AnUclastic stress. See Axis of a stress, 

one of three mutually pei-peudicular lines meeting at any 
point of a body in which a given stress tends to produce 
only elongation or contraction, without any tangential ac- 
tion.— Center of stress. Beecenferi.— Close stress. See 
def. 6.— Composition of stresses. See eomposUion of 
displacements, under emnposUion. — Compound stress. 
See def. 6.— Concurrent stress and strain. See con- 
eurrent.— Final stress. See def. 6.— Homogeneous 
stiress, in mech., a stress which affects alike au similar 
nnd similarly turned portions of matter within the boun- 
dary within which the stress is said to be homogeneous. 
— mtial stress. See def. 5.— Lateral s^ss. See 
tateral. — Medial, median stress. See def. 5.— Normal 
stress, a stress such that its tendency to' change the 
relative positions of two parts of a solid always acts 
along the normals to the surface separating those parts. 
Such a stress consists of three extensive or compressive 
stresses along three rectangular axes. — OrtilOgonal 
al^BS. (a) Relatively to a homogeneous strain, a stress 
which neither increases nor diminishes the work of pro- 
ducing that strain. (5) Relatively to another stress, a stress 
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orthogonal to a strain perfectly oonounent with the other 
stress.— Peifhctly ooncurraut stress, (a) Relatively to 
another stress, a stress equal to that other multiplied by 
areal number. (6) Relatively to an infinitesimal homoge- 
neous strain, a stress such that, if the strain be so com- 
pounded with a rotation as to produce a pure strain, the 
motions of the particles upon the surface of a sphere rela- 
tively to its center represent in magnitude ana direction 
the components of the stress. — Principal tension Of a 
stress, a component of the stress along one of its axes.— 
Radical stress, see def. 6.— Shearing stress, a stress 
tending to produce a shear.— BtOim and stress. See 
storm.— Bynolastio stress, a stress upon a plate tending 
to give it a positive curvature.— Tangential stress, a 
stress such that its tendency to change the relative posi- 
tions of two parts of a solid always acts along the tan- 
gents to the surface separating those parts. Such a stress 
consists of three shearing sbesses having orthogonal 
axes.— The principal axes of stresa See 
Thorough smss. Seedef.6.— Typeof astresa see 
type.— Vanishing stress, an increasing loudness toward 
the end of a vowel-sound, producing the effect of a Jerk. 
See def. 6. «Byn.6. Accent, etc. See emphasis. 

BtreSB*^ (stres), n. [< stress^ v. In part, an 
aphetic form of distressy q. v.] 1. Distress; 

difldculty; extremity; pindi. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

And help the pure that ar in stres 

Opprest and hereit mercyles. 

Lauder, Dowtle of Xyngis (E. E. T. S.), 1. 469. 

The agony and stress 

Of pitying love. Whittier, I'he Two Rabbis. 

2. In laiv : (a) The act of distraining ; distress. 
(h) A former mode of taking up in^otmonts 
for circuit courts. 

stress-diagram (stres'di^a-gram), n. Boo dia- 
gram. 

stressless (stres'les), a. [< stress^ + -Icss.li With- 
out stress; specifically, unaccented. Encyc. 
BHty XVIII. 788. 

stress-slieet (stros'shet), n. In bridge-huildingy 
same as strain-sheet. 

Stretcll (strech). v. [< ME. strecchen (also uu- 
assibilated strekeny whence mod. E. dial, streeky 
streaky var. strake) (pret. straughtCy straghty 
strahtCy streahte, ^streightSy streigtey streihtCy 
strehtCy pp. straiigUty straust, stt'eighty strei^ty 
strcihtjy < AS. streccan (pret. strehtCy pp. atreht) 
= OFries. strekka = D. strekken = MLG. streck- 
en s= OHG. strecchetiy MHG. G. strecken = 8w. 
strdeka = Dan. strsekk^ draw out, stretch; con- 
nected with the adj. AB. strmCy strec, strong, vio- 
lent (lit. stretched f ), = MHG. strac (strack-)y G. 
atracky straight; atraky perhaps orig. V ^araky 
a var. of •/ rak in reteh^y reeky reach^ ; otherwise 
akin to L. atr 'mgerey pp. atrietnay draw tight (see 
stringenty 8traiii^yatrait^)y and to Gr. crrpayydf, 
twisted tight. Hence straight^ orig. pp. of 
stretch. Connection with stringy atrongty etc., 
is uncertain.] I, trans. If. To draw (out); 
pull (out). 

But stert vp stithly, straght out a swerde. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1240, 

2. To draw out to full length ; extend ; expand ; 
spread : as, to stretch one^s self ; to stretch the 
wings; to sfrefch one’s legs; hence, sometimes, 
to tighten ; make tense or taut. 

Redli, of xour rist arm that ouer rome dreyt, 

I se wel the signiflauiico. 

William if Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2957. 

I have stretched my legs up Tottenham Hill to overtake 
you. i. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 48. 

3. To extend, or cause to reach or extend, 
lengthwise, or between specified points : as, to 
stretch a rope from one point to another. 

My wings shall bo 

Stretch'd out no further then from thee to thee. 

Quarles, Emblems, iii. 12. 

Phosnicia is stretched by some . . . eueti to .£gypt, all 
alongst that Sea-coast. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 95. 

A clothes-line with some clothes on it ... is stretched 
between the trunks of some stunted willows. 

Buskin, Elements of Drawing, iii. 

4. To draw out or extend in any direction by 
the application of force; draw out by tensile 
stress; as, to stretch cloth; to stretch a rubber 
band beyond its strength. 

My business and that of my wife Is to stretch new boots 
for millionaires. Uarpsr's Mag., LXXVIII. 628. 

5. To distend or expand forcibly or violently; 
strain by the exercise of force; subject to 
stress, literally or figuratively. 

Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes spout blood. 

Shak., T. and G., iv. 5. 10. 

They that stretch his Infallibility further do they know 
not what Selden, Table-Talk, p. 86. 

6. To extend or strain too far ; impair by strain- 
ing; do violence to ; exaggerate; as, to stretch 
the truth. — 7f. To exert; strain. 

Till my veins 

And sinews crack, 111 stretch my utmost strength. 

fisaii. and FU 0X Faithful Friendi, ill. 8. 
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atrstcMng their best abilities to expresse their louea 

Quoted in Capt. John Onkh's Works, 1. 188. 

8. To reach or hold out; put forth; extend. 

He drough oute a letter that was wrapped in a cloth of 
sUk& and straught it to the kynge. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X liL 689. 
Stretch thine hand unto the poor. Ecclus. vll. 82. 

9. To cause to lie or fall extended at full length : 
as, to stretch an opponent on the ground by a 
blow.— 10. To hang. [Slang.] 

The night before Lairy was stretched. 

H. Burrotues, in Prout's Reliques, p. 267. 

To Stretch a point, same as to strain a point (which 
Be& under point I ). 

ll, intrans. 1, To extend; reach; be con- 
tinuous over a distance; be drawn out in 
length or in breadth, or both; spread. 

Twenty fadme of brede the armes straughte. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 2058. 
The town stretcheth along the bottome of the haven, 
backt on the West with a rocky mountain. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 10. 

2. To be extended or to bear extension with- 
out breaking, as elastic substances; attain 
greater lengtn : literally or figuratively. 

The inner membrane, . . . because it would stretch and 
yield, remained unbroken. Boyle. 

The terms . . . mustbe voiy elastic if they would sirsfeh 
widely enough to include all the poems. 

0. W. Holmes, Emerson, xiv. 

3. To go beyond the truth; exaggerate. [Col- 
loq.] 

What an allay do we find to the credit of the most prob- 
able event that is reported by one who uses to stretch I 

Government of the Torque, 

4. Naut.y to sail by the wind under all sail. — 
6. To make violent efforts in running.— stretch- 
ing COnvulsionB, tetanic convulsions which, acting 
through the extensor muscles, straighten the limbs.— 
Stareteh out! an order to a boat’s crew to pull hard. 

stretch (strech), n. [< stretchy r.] 1. A stretch- 
ing or straining, especially a stretching or 
straining beyond measure : as, a stretch or au- 
thority. 

A great and suddain stretch or contortion. 

Hay, Works of Creation, p. 287. 

It is only by a stretch of language that we can be said to 
desire that which is inconceivable. 

W. K. Clifford, I^tures, 1. 229. 

2. A state of tension ; strain : as, to be on the 
stretch. 

Those put a lawful authority upon the stretch, to the 
abuse of power, under the colour of prerogative. 

Sirli. L' Estrange. 

8. Reach; extent; scope. 

At all her stretch her little wings she spread. 
Dryden, ir. of Ovid’s Metamoiph., Ceyx and Alcyone, 1. 482. 
This is the utmost stretch that Nature can. 

And all beyond is fulsome false, and vain. 

GranvUle, Unnatural Flights in Poetry. 
It strains my faculties to theh highest stretch. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, lx. 

4. A long tract; an extended or continued sur- 
face or area, relatively narrow; a reach; dis- 
tance ; sweep ; as, a long stretch of country road ; 
a great stretch of grassy land ; a stretch of moor- 
land. 

The grass, here and there, is for «tesX stretches as smooth 
and level as a carpet. 

U. James, Jr., Trans. Hketches, p. 147. 

5. One of the two straight sides of a race-course, 
as distinguished from the beud or curve at each 
end . The homestretch is that part of the course which the 
contestant goes over after passing the last curve just be- 
fore completing the race. 

0. Naxit.y the reach or extent of progress on one 
tack; a tack. — 7. Inweaving: {a) The plot of 
ground on which a weaver stretches his wa^i. 
(h) Tho length of spun-yarn between the spin- 
dlc3 and roller-beam, which is wound upon the 
spindles each time the can*iage is run toward 
the roller-beam. Also called draw. Spans' 
Encyc. Manuf.y i. 760. — 8. A single oontinued 
effort; one uninterrupted sitting, diet, shift, 
turn, or the like: as, to work ten hours at a 
stretch. 

She could not entertain the child long on a stretch. 

Bulwer, Night and Morning, IL B. 

But all of them left me a week at a stretch to attend tho 
county fair. The Century, XXVIII. 666. 

9. A year’s imprisonment or punishment. 
[Thieves’ slang.] — 10. Course ; direction : as, 
the stretch or seams of coal. — 11. Stride; 
bound, as of a running animal. Gay. 

stretcher (strech'^r), n. [< stretch + -crl.] 1 . 
One who or that which stretches or expands, 
specifically — (a) A tool for stretching the fingers of 1^ 
ther gloves, that they may bo put on more easily. (6) in 
shoesiMking, same as shoeslretoher, (d) A frame, ooniposea 
of four pieces of wood, upon which painters* canvas la drawn 
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tight. By driving imaU wedgei in at the angles the ten* 
lion is increased, (d) One of the rods in aii umbrella at- 
tached at one end to one of the ribs, and at the other to 
the tube sliding upon the handle, (e) In a vehicle, a ioint- 
ed rod which when extended expands the carriage-bows, 
and thiu spreads the hood or cover. (/) A short piece of 
wood placed in the clue of a hammock to extend it. 

2. In masonry ^ a brick or stone laid horizontal- 
ly with its len^h in the direction of the face of 
tne wall, as distinguished from a hendcr, which is 
laid len^hwise across the thickness of the wall, 
so that its small head or end is seen in the exter- 
nal face of the wall. See cut under inbond. — 3. 
One of the cylindrical rails between the legs of a 
chair; a round. K. H. In mhinet- 

making, a low shelf serving as a brace or stay to 
the legs of a table, and roomy enough to hold a 
vase, a basket of flowers, or other ornament. — 

6. In carp,, a tie-timber in a frame.— 6. Naut., a 
narrow piece of plank placed across a boat for 
the rowers to set their feet against ; also, a cross- 
piece placed between a boat^s sides to keep them 
^art when the boat is hoisted up and griped. — 

7 , A light, simple litter, without inclosure or 
top, upon which a dead body or a wounded per- 
son can be carried : so called because generally 
composed of canvas stretched on a frame, or 
because the body is stretched out upon it. Such 
frames, covered with canvas, are often used as 
beds, as in camping. — 8, A flat board on which 
corpses are stretched or laid out preparatory 
to coffining. — 9. In angling: («) Tne leader at 
the extreme end of the lino, {h) The tail-fly; 
the fly that is fastened to the cast called the 
stretcher; a stretcher-fly. See tail-fly (under 
fltfi) and whip, — 10. A statement which over- 
stretches the truth ; a lie. [Colloq.] — 11. In 
carriage-building, same as strainer, 4. 

8tretc£l6r>b0Ild ( strech 'er-bond ), n. A method 
of building in which bricks or stones are laid 
lengthwise in contiguous courses, the joints of 
one coming at half length of the bricks or stones 
in the other. See cuts under bond, 

stretcher-fly (strech'er-fli), n. The fly on the 
stretcher of a casting-line, at the extreme end. 

stretcher-mule (strech'^r-mul), n. In cotton- 
manuf,, a mule which stretches and twists fine 
rovings, advancing them a stage toward finish- 
ing. E. H, Knight, 

stretch-halter (strech'haF^ter), n. [< stretch, 
V., 4- obj. haltcr^,'\ One who ought to be 
hanged; a scoundnd. Also crack-ropc, wag- 
halU'r, etc. 

Woot, look here, look here, I know this is the shop, by 
that game atretch~h(Ut£r. 

Heyivood, If you Know not Me (Worku, cd. 1874), I. 283. 

stretching-frame (strech'ing-fram), n, 1. Ill 
cotton-mannf,, a macliiue for stretching rovings 
previous to spiuuing them into yarn. — 2. A 
frame on which starched fabrics are stretched 
to dry. It is sometinieB arrungud so that the direction 
of the tension can be changed in order to give the fabric 
a soft and elastic finish. 

stretching-iron (strech'ing-r^^‘rn), ;/. Tn Ica- 
ther^mnnuf,: («) A curriers^ tool for stretching 
curried leather, smoothing the surface, remov- 
ing rough places, and raising the bloom. It 
consists of a flat piece of metal or stone sot in 
a handle, (b) Same as softening-iron, 

stretching-machine (strechMng-ma-shen^O« 

Any machine by which some matcjrial is stretch- 
ed; specifically,amaohiiie in which cotton goods 
and other textile fabrics are stretched, to lay all 
their warp- and woof-yams truly parallel. 

(itretching-piece (strech'ing-pes), n. See 
struV^, 

Stretchy (strech'i), a, [< stretch 4- -//!.] 1. 
Liable to stretch unduly. 

A workman with a true eye can often counteract itretohy 
stock. Ilarper'H Mag.y LXX. 282, 

2. Inclined to stretch one^s self : a consequence 
of fatigue or sleepiness. [Colloq. in both uses. ] 

But in the night the pup would got streUhy and brace 
his feet agaitist the ola tiian's hack and shove, grunting 
complacently the while. S. L. Clenwna, Roughing it, xxvii. 

Stretta (stret 'ta ) , w . ; pi . strette ( -te ) . [ It. , fern, 
of stretto, drawn tight ; see strait^, strict, ] Same 
as stretto, 

Stretto (stret'to), n,; pi. stretti (-ti). [It., < 

L. strictus, drawn tight: see straiO, strict.^ 
In music : (a) In a fugue, that division in which 
the entrances of the answer are almost imra<>- 
diately after those of the subject, so that the 
two overlap, producing a rapidly cumulative 
effect. The stretto properly follows the “working out." 
When a stretto is constructed in strict canon. It is some* 
times called a stretU) maegtrale or mayistrale. (ft) Jn 

dramatic music, a quickening of the tempo at 
the end of a movement for the sake of climax. 
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Sbrew (strO or stro), v, ; pret. strewed, pp. strewed 
or strewn, ppr. strewing, [Also archaically straw, 
formerly or dial, also straw; < ME. strewen, 
strawen, streowen, < AS. stredwian, also sired- 
wian, *8trewian (Somner) = OS. strewian, stro- 
wian = OFries. strewa = D. strooijen = OHO. 
strewen, MHG. strduwen, strouwen, O. streuenss 
Icel. strd = Sw. Dan. strii = Goth, stranjan 
(pret. strawida), > It. sdrajare, stretch, strew; 
cf . OBulg. streti, strew, < L. sternere (pret. stravi, 
pp. stratus), scatter (see stratum), = Gr. aropev- 
VLvai, OTpQwbvat, strew, scatter, = Skt. ^ star, 
scatter. The relation of the Teut. to the va- 
riant L. and Gr. roots is not wholly clear. Hence 
ult. n. The three pronunciations stro, 

stro, strA are due to the instability of the AS. 
vowel or diphthong before w, and its wavering 
in ME.] I, trails. 1. To scatter; spread loose- 
ly : said of dry, loose, separable things : as, to 
strew seed in beds; to strew sand on the floor; 
to strew flowers over a grave. 

I bad hem atrowe fluures on my bed. 

Chaucer, Good Women (Ist verslonX 1. 101. 

And a very great multitude spread their garments in 
the way ; others cut down bmnehes from the ti'ees, and 
atrawea [apread, R. V'.] them in the way. Mat, xxi. 8. 

2. To cover in spots and patches hero and there, 
as if by sprinkling or casting loosely about. 

And (they] made sochc mnrtlre that all the foildo was 
strowed full of deeii men and horse. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 204. 

Forerun fail* Love, atrewiny her way with flowers. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 380. 

3. To Bjiread abroad ; give currency to. 

she may strew 

Dangerous conjectures in ilLbreeding minds. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. r>. 14. 

strewing (stroking or stro'ing), n. [Verbal n. 
of strew, r. ] Anj4hing strewed, or suitable to 
be strewed (for some special purpose). 

'J’fie herbs that have on them the cold dew o' the night 
Are atrewinga fttt'st for graves 

Shak., <’yni))eline, iv. 2. 28r». 

Strewment (strfl'meut or strd'meiit), n. [< 
strew 4* The act of strewiiig, or somt*- 

thiug strewn — Maiden strewmentst. See maiden. 
strewn (strbn or slron). A past participle of 
strew. 

streytet. A Middle English spelling of s traits. 
stria (stri'ii), w. ; pi. strife (-e). [= F. stric, < L. 
stria, a furrow, chanuel, hollow.] 1. In anat., 
cool. , and hot, , a stripe or streak ; a line, or linear 
marking, whether of elevation or depression — 
as a ridge or a furrow — or of texture or color. 
8ee cuts under brain, muscle^, and Jdatomaccfe, 
— 2. In arch., a fillet between the flutes of 
columns, pilasters, and the like. — 3. In pa- 
liiol., a linear hemonhagic macula. — 4. An im- 
perfection in the form of a streak or band, 
whether a discoloration or an irregularity of 
structure, especially in glass. — 5. ]d. In elect., 
the peculiar stratifications of the light observed 
in vacuum-tubes (Geissler tubes) upon the pas- 
sage of an electrical ilischarge — Confluent, di- 
lated, distinct strlss. seethe adjectives. —Dislocated 
stria. Sec dftifocate.— Qlacial Striee, nearly parallel 
liiujs, varying in depth and coarseness, engraved on rock- 
surfaces by the passage of Ice in which f’-agments of rf»ck 
arc embedded. See glaciatwn, 3. — Obliterate, SCUtellar, 
etc., StriSB. See the adjectives.— 8trl» acustlCSB. trans- 
verse white lines, more or less apparent, on tlie floor of 
the fourth ventricle, arising close to the middle line, and 
curving outwanl over the restifomi bodies to the nucleus 
accesHuriiiH of the auditory nerve. Also called linew traiia- 
veram, atrim medullare^. —Qt/rim musculares, the trans- 
verse strife or stripes of striped muscular fiber. See cut 
under Stria lateraliB, a Intend stria on the 

surface of the corpus callosum, running lengthwise on 
either side of the stria* longitudinal es.— Stria lOUgl- 
tudlnalls, stria TAneiai. Hame as nerve nf Landai 
(which see, under /icrw).— Stria medullaris thalsunl, 
a band of wlilte fl1»ers running backward along the junc- 
tion of the median and superior surfaces of the thalamus 
to end in the habenular ganglion. 

Strial (stri'al), a. [< stria 4- -ah'] Of tho na- 
ture of St rite; marked by stri®. Amer. Jour, 
Set., XXXI. i:i5. [Haro.] 
striate (stri'at), a. [= F. sfrie, < L, striatm, 
pp. of striarc, furrow, channel < stria, a furrow, 
channel, hollow: see stria.] 1. Striped or 
streaked; marked with sirito; scored with flue 
lines; striped, as muscle; striated, — 2. Hav- 
ing a thread-like form. 

Des (’artes imagines this earth once to have been a sun, 
and 80 the centre of a lesser vortex, whose axis still kept 
the same posture. t>y reason of the atriate particles find- 
ing no fit pores for their passages but only in tills dlrce 
tion. Jtay. 

striate (stri'at), r, /.; prc‘t. and jip. striated, pjir. 
stria ting. [< L. stria tus, pp. of striarc (> F. 
stricr), furrow, channel, < stria, a furrow, chan- 
nel: see stria.] To mark with striro; cause 
striatiou in; score; stripe. Katurc, XXX. 23. 
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striated fiber, striated masenlar fiber, striated 
muscle, the striped fiber characteristic of the volantaiy 
muaoles, though also found in a few other red moaries 
which are involuntary, as those of the heart. See maueU ^ . 
— Striated ipecacuanha. See ipeeaeuanM.— Striated 
sandplpert. flee sandpiper. 

Striately ( stri' at-li ), adr. In a striate manner ; 
with stri®. 

Striate-plicate (8tri'at-pli"kat), a. In boUf 
striate by reason of minute folds, 
striate-punctate (stri'at -pungk^' tat), a. In 
naviijg rows of punctures set in regular 
lines very close together, sometimes elongated 
or running into one another. 

Striate-SUlcate (stri'at-suD''kat), a. In bof., 
striate with minute furrows. 

Striation (stri-a'shon), 11 . [< striate 4- -ton.] 
1, The state of being striated ; a striate condi- 
tion or appearance; striature; also, one of a 
set of stnee; a stria. — 2. In gc.oh, grooves, flut- 
iiigs, and scratches made on the surfaces of 
rocks by the passage over them of bodies of 
ice: a result frequently observed along tho 
sides of existing glaciers, and in regions which 
were formerly occupied by ice. — 3. In mineral,, 
fine parallel lines on a crystalline face, com- 
monly due to the oscillatory combination of 
two crystalline forms. 

striatopunctate (stri-a^^to-puugk'tat), a, Samo 
as striate-punctate, 

striatum (stri-a'tum), n.; pi. striata (-tfl). [L.. 
striatum (sc. corpus), neut. of striatus, streaked: 
see striotc.] llie great ganglion of the fore- 
brain: more fully called corpus striatum, 
striature (stri'a-tilr), n, iC L, striatura, con- 
dition of being furrowed or channeled, < striare, 
pj). striatus, furrow, channel : see striate.] Dis- 
position of stri® ; mode of striation ; striation;. 
also, a stria. 

Strichf, n. [Irrog. < L. strix (strig-), a screech- 
owl.] A Bcrceeh-owl. 

The rueful! atrich, still waiting on the here. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xll. 8flL 

Strick (strik), n. [A var. of strike. Cf. strickle,'} 
1 . A flat pi(»ce of wood for leveling grain in a 
mcasim* ; a strickle. 

A strlt chill ; a atrieke: a long and round peece of wood 
like a rulllng pinne(witli us it is fiat), wherewith measurea 
are made even. ^iimenclaUtr. (Narea.) 

2f. A busliel measure. 

One cheesepresB, one coffer, one atriek, and one fonrme 
(form |. Worceaterahire U'tlla of icth ami 1 7th 

(quoted in N. and Q., 7th scr., X. 369i 

3. A handful or bunch of flax, jutts or other 
lilx'r, heckled and sorted, or ready to be heckled. 
The heckler stakes a handful or atriek of rough flux. 

Kncyc. lint, XIV. 66S. 

stricken (strik'n), p. a. [Pp. of strike, r.] 1, 
HtriU'k; smitten: as, the 5/r/cAra deer. — 2. Ad- 
vanced ; far gone. 

I chaunced to espye this foresaydo Peter talkynge with 
a certnyne Straunger, a man well stricken in age. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), p. 2P. 

Stricken hour, a whole hour, marked as completed by 
the striking of tho clock. 

Ho persevered for a stricken hour in such a torrent of 
unnecessary tattle. SeoU. 

strickle (strik'l), n. [Early mod. E. also sfriklc, 
and assibilaled strifehd, stritchcti, stntchilf, 
strichcll ; < ME. stnkilc, strykyllc (= MD. stiijck- 
ii, strcekcl, strckel), a strickle : dim. of strick.} 

1. A straight-edge used to swetm grain off level 
with the top of a measure when measuring 
grain. — 2. A wooden swingle for dressing flax. 
— 3. In carp, and masonry, a pattern or tem- 
plate. — 4. in founding: \a) A straight-edge 
used to remove superfluous sand to a level with 
the top of a flask after ramming the sand into it. 
Compare loam-baard. (ft) A template or pat- 
tern used in sweejuug luitterns in sand or loam. 
— 5. Tn cutlery, :i si raight-edge fed wit li emery, 
and employed to grind the edges of knives ar- 
ranged spirally on a cylinder. E. JJ. Knight, 

Strickler (strik'lftr), n. [Also strikler; < 
strickle 4- -erb] A strickle or strike. Handle 
Holme, Acad, of Armory, p. 337. (Narcs ) 
[Locjil, Eng.] 

strict (strikt), a. [= F. strict (OF. strcif, etc.), 

< L. sf rictus, pp. of stringer c, draw tight, bind, 
contract : s(‘e stringent, straiiA. Cf. strait^, tho 
()Id(‘r form of the same word.] 1 . Dra wn tight ; 
tight; close: as, a ligature. ArbuthnoL 

'I’he liiKfful god, with speedy p«oe, 

Just 1 bought to strain her in a atrief einbraco. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid s M otaniorpli., 1. 978. 

2. Tense; stiff: as, a strict or lax fiber. — 3. 
Narrow ; restricted ; confined; strait. [Obso- 
lete or archaic.] 
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strict passage [the ear] through which sighs are brought, 
And wnispers for the heart, their slave. 

Wordmorth^ Power of Sound, 1. 

4. Close; intimate. 

There never was a more ctrict friendship than between 
those Gentlemen. 

SUdCf in A. Dobson’s Selections from Steele, Int., p. xl. 

6. Absolute; unbroken: as, silence.— 6. 
Exact; accurate; careful; rigorously nice : as, 
words taken in their strictest sense; a strict 
command. 

I wish I had not look’d 
With such strict eyes into her follies. 

Beati, and Ft., Thieiry and Theodoret, 1. 2. 
And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping ttricted watch. 

AtUtun, V. L., ix. 8(». 

7. Exacting; rigorous; severe; rigid: as, stnct 
in keeping the Sabbath ; a strict disciplinarian. 

Within these ten days take a monastery, 

A most driet house. 

Beau, and Ft. , Thierry and Theodore!, 1. 1. 

Not over-ruled by fate 
Inextricable, or drict necessity: 

Milton, P. L., V. 528. 

St/rict statutes and most biting laws. 

Shak., M. for M., 1. 8. 19. 

8. Restricted; taken sirictly, narrowly, or ex- 
clusively : as, a strict generic or specific diag- 
nosis. — 9. In ::odl., constricted; narrow or 
tjlose; straitened; not loose or diffuse: as, the 
strict stem of some corals. — 10. In boU, close 
or narrow and upright: opposed to lax: said 
of a stem or an inflorescence. — 11. In music, 
regular ; exactly according to rule ; without lib- 
erties: as, a strict canon or fugue — A strict 
hand, See hand. - Strict constructlouist, counter- 
point, cross-examination. See the nouns.— Strict 
creditor’s bill see eredUor n action, under creditor.—- 
Strict foreclosure, fugue, sense, etc. see the nouns.— 
strict imitation. Sec imitation, 8.— Strict settle- 
ment, In law, a device in English conveyancing by which 
the title to landed estates is preserved in the family by 
conveying it in such manner that the father holds an 
estate for life and the eldest son a contingent or expectant 
estate in remainder, with interests also in other members 
of the family, so that usually only by the concurrence of 
father and son, and often of trustees also, can complete 
alienation bo made. -Sim. 6. Close, scrupulous, critical. 
—7. Severe, Jlii/orowt, etc. See austere. 

Striction (strik'shou), n. [< L. stnctio(n-), a 
drawing or pressing together, < stringere, pp. 
strictus, draw ti^ht, contract: see A 

drawing or pressing together.— Line of striction 
of a ruled surface, the locus of points on the generators 
of a ruled surface whore each is neorest to the next con- 
secutive generator. 

strictlandt, it. [< strict + laud: prob. suggested 
by island,'} An isthmus. IfalUwcll, [Rare.] 
strictly (strikt'li), adr. In a strict manner, 
(o) Narrowly ; closely ; carefully ; as, the matter is to be 
sfrieff// investigaied. (6) Exactly; with nice or rigorous 
accuracy, exactness, or precision : as, strictly speaking, all 
men ore nut equal. 

Horace hath but more strictly spoke our thoughts. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

(c) J’ositively; dehnilely; stringently. 

Charge him strictly 

Not to proceed, but wait my farther pleasure. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, lii. 8. 

(d) Bigorously ; seven 1y ; without remission or indul- 
gence ; with close adherence to rule 

I wish those of ray blood that do otfend 
Should be more drictly punish’d than my foes. 

Beau, and FI., Woiiiuii-llaier, iv. 1. 
(c) Exclusively ; out-and-out ; thoroughly. 

Goniwall . . . was astnctfi/Hrltisli land, with aBiitish 
nomenclature, and a British speech which lingered on into 
tilt* last century. E. A. Freeman, Anier. Lects., p. 149. 

strictness (strikt'nes), n, Tbo stato or quality 
of being strict, in any sense, 
stricture (strik'tur), n, [= F. stricture = It. 
strettura, < L. stHctura, a contraction, < strin- 
gcrcy draw tight, contract : see strict, Cf . strait- 
tire,} If. A drawipg tight; contraction; com- 
pression; binding*. 

Christ . . . camotoknit the bonds of government faster 
by the stricture of more religious ties. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885X I. 207. 

2. In pathol , , a morbid contraction of some mu- 
cous canal or duct of the body, as the esopha- 
gus, intestine, urethra, or vagina. — Sf, Strict- 
ness. 

A man of stricture and firm abstinence. 

Shak., M. for M., i. 8. 12. 

4. Sharp criticism; critical remark; censure. 

I leave it [autobiography] wholly, both as to the matter 
and stile, to your emendations. ... By your blots and 
strictures it may receive a beauty which of itself it had 
not. J, Cotton, in Aubrey’s Letters and Lives, I. 20. 

6t. Mark; trace; evidence; sign. 

The God of nature implanted in their vegetable natures 
certain passive strictures, or signatures, of that wisdom 
which hath made and ordered all things with the highest 
reason. Sir M. Hale, Grig, of Mankind, p. 48. 
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Oook'f, Byrne*!, and Wheelboiiie'B operations for 
Btrloture. See<^af<on.— Resille&lspasmodlc»eto.. 
stricture. See the adjectives. (See also rndfo-strieeune.) 
Strictured (strik'turd), a, [< stricture + j 
Affected with stricture : as, a strictured duct, 
Strid. A preterit (obsolete) and past participle 
of stride, 

Striddle (strid '1), v. ; pret. and pp. striddled, 
npr, striddling, [Freq. of Ct, straddle,} 

To straddle, [ftov. Eng.] 
stride (strid), t’.; pret.<»frode(formerly also^frfd), 
pp. stridden or strid, ppr. striding, W£t,striden 

(pret. strode, strood, strade), < AS. stridan (pret. 
strdd, pp. striden), stride, = MD. striden, 1). strij- 
den = MLG. striden (pret. streed), stride, strive, 
= OIIG. siritan, MH(3, striten, G. sireiten = Dan. 
stride, strive, contend; also in weak form, OS. 
strithian = OFries. strida = loel. stridha = 8w. 
strida, strive ; orig. appar. contend, hence, in 
a particular use, go hastily, take long steps. 
Hence the corap. bestride and freq. stt'iddle, 
also straddle, hestraddle; and, through OF., 
strive imd strife.} I, intrans, 1. To walk with 
long stops ; step. 

There was no Greke so grym, ne of so gret wille, 
Durst abate on thu buernes, ne to bonko stride ; 

Ne afforse hym with fight to ferke out of ship. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5687. 
Hell trembled as he strode. Milton, P. L., ii. (176. 

2. To stand with the feet far ai>art ; straddle. 

Because th’ acute, and the rect-Angles too. 

Stride not so wide as obtuse Angles dou. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Columnes. 
The arches, striding o’er the new-born stream. 

Burns, Verses Written in Kenmore Inn. 
Striding level, a spirit-level the frame of which carries 
at its two extremities inverted Y’s below, so that It may 
be placed upon two concentric cylinders and straddle any 
smml intervening projections. The striding level is u 
necessary adjunct of the transit-instrument when this is 
used for determining time, and is used in many leveling- 
instruments. 

II. traus. 1. To pass over at a step: as, to 
stride a ditch. 

Another, like an Embrian’s sturdy Spouse, 

Strides all the Space her Petticoat allows. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, Hi. 

2. To sit astride on ; bestride ; straddle ; ridi< 
upon. 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Stridiny the blast. Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 22. 

stride (strid), w. f< stride, r.] 1. A step, es- 
pecially one that islong, measured, or pompous ; 
a wide stret<*h of the legs in walking. 

iSimplicity flies away, and iniquity comes at long strides 
upon us. Sir T. Browne, Urn-Burial, Ded. 

Her voice theatrically loud, 

And masculine her stride. 

Dope, Imit. of Earl of Doi*set. 

A lofty bridge, stepping from cliff to cliff with a single 
stride, Longfellow, Hyperion, iii. 2. 

2. The 8])acc measured or the ground covered 
by a long stt^p, or between putting down one 
foot and raising the other. 

Betwixt them both was but a little stride, 

That did the house of Richesse from hell-mouth divide. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vii. 24. 

strident (stri'dent), a, [= F. strident = 8p. 
Pg. estridente == It. strideute, < D. striden {t-‘)s, 
ppr. of striderc, give a harsh, shrill, or whistling 
sound, creak.] Creaking; harsh; grating. 

“ Brava ! brava I " old Steyne’s strident voice was heaid 
roaring over all the rest. Thackeray, Vanity Fall*, II. 

stridently (stri'dent-li), adr. Creakingly; 
harshly; gratingly'.* 

stridor ( stri'dqr), w . [L. , < striderc, give a harsh, 
shrill, or whistling sound, creak; see strident,} 
A harsh, creaking noise.— Stridor dentiiun. grind- 
ing at the teeth : a common symptom during sleep in chil- 
dren affected with worms or other intestinal irritation. 
It occurs also in fevers as a symptom of irritation of the 
brain. 

Stridulant (strid'u-lant), a, [< NL. as if *stri- 
dulan(t-)s, ppr. of *'stridulare: see stridnlate,} 
Strident or stridulous, as an insect; capable of 
stridulating; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Stridnlantia, 

Stridulantia (strid-u-lan'shi-fl), n, pi, [NL. 
(Burraeister, 1835) : see stridulant,} A p’oup 
of hemipterous insects, including various forms 
which have the faculty of stridiUating ; specifi- 
calW, the cicadas. See Vicadidse, 

Stridulate (strid'u-lat), v, t. ; pret. and pp. 
stridulated, ppr. stridulating, [< NL. as if *8tri- 
dulatus,pp, of ^stridulare, < L. stridulus, giving a 
shrill sound , creaking : see stridulous, ] To make 
a stridulous noise, as an insect; effect stridu- 
lation, as the cicada; grate, scrape, or creak 
with the organs of stridulation ; shrill ; chirr, 
stridulating-organ (strid'u-la-ting-fir^gan), w 
In entom,, a finely wrinkled or file-like surface 
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or plate, frequently having a pearly luster, 
by friction of whicn ap^ainst another surface 
brought into contact with it a creaking sound 
is pr^uced. These organs are variously situ- 
ated on the wings, elytra, legs, abdomen, thorax, 
and even the head. 

stridulation (strid-^-la'shpu), n. [< stridulate 
+ -ion.] The act, process,*’ or function of strid- 
ulating; the power of so doing, or the thin, 
harsh, creaking noise thus produced; a shrilling. 
Stridulation is eifeoted by rubbing together hard or rough 
parta of the body, often apecially modified in various ways 
for that purpose, being thus not vocalisation or phona* 
tion. It Is highly characteristic of many homopterous 
insects, as the cicadas ; of many orthopterous insects, as 
various locusts or grasshoppers ; and of some coleopterous 
insects, or beetles. It rarely occurs in lepidopterous in- 
sects, but has been observed in some butterflies and moths, 
and also in a few spiders, as of the genus Theridion, ’I'hose 
homopterous insects in which it is specially marked are 
named StridtUantiOi 

Stridulator (strid 'u-la-tqr), w. [< stridulate + 
-orL] An insect which "stiidulates, shrills, or 
chirrs ; that which is stridulatory. 

Btridulatory (strid'u-la-to-ri). a, [< stridulate 
+ -on/.] Pertaining to stridulators or stridula- 
tion; stridulant or stridulous; shrill or shrill- 
ing; chirring. 

stridulous (strid 'u-lus), a. [< L. stridulus, 
creaking, rattling, hissing, < stridere, creak ; see 
strident,} Making a small harsh sound ; having 
a thin, squeaky sound ; squeaky; creaking. 

To make them [the old men] garrulous, as grasshoppers 
are stridulous. Chajnnan, Iliad, iii., Commentary. 

Stridulous Same as larytigismus stridulus 

(which see, under laiyngismm). 

Striet, V, t A Middle English form of strew. 

strife (strif ), u, [< ME. strif, < (JF. estrtf, < Icel. 
strith, strife, contention, pain, grief, = 8w. Dan. 
strid, combat, contention, = 08. OFries. strid 
= D. strijd = OHG. MHG. strit, G. streit, strife, 
= OL. stlis (gen. stliU), L. Us (lit-), strife, liti- 
gation (see litigate) ; from the verb, Icel. stridha, 
strive, contend, etc. : see stride, Cf. strh'C,} 1. 
A striving or effort to do one’s best ; earnest at- 
tempt or endeavor. 

With rtrife to please you, day exceeding day. 

Shak., All’s Well, EpU. 

2. Emulative contention or rivalry; active 
struggle for superiority; emulation. 

Weep with equal strife 

Who should weep most. Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1791. 

Thus gods contended (noble tirije, 

W’orthy the heavenly mind !) 

Who most should do to soften anxious life. 

Congreve, I’o the Earl of Godolphin. 

3. Antagonistic contention ; contention char- 
acterized by anger or enmity; discord; con- 
flict ; (juarrel : as, strife of the elements. 

Sith for me ye fight, to mo this grace 
Both yield, to stay your deatUy stryfe a space. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 33. 

Twenty of them fought in this black strife. 

Shak., K. and J.. iii. 1. 188. 
To take strife t, to enter into conflict. 

For which he took with Home and Cesar stryf, 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 695. 
~8sni. 2 and 3. Strife, Contention. These words agree in 
being very general, in having a good sense possible, and 
in seeming elevated or poetical w'hen applied to the or- 
ganized quarrels of war or to anything more than oral 
disputes. Strife Is the stronger. Contentum often indi- 
cates the more continued and methodical effort, and 
hence Is more often the word for rivalry in effort to pos- 
sess something. Such a rivalry, when definite in form 
and limited in time, is a contest: as, the conUtsts of the 
Greek games. A contention that is forcible, violent, ex- 
hausting, or attended with real or figurative convulsions 
or contortions. Is a struggle. See battle^, encounter. 

Btrifeftll (strif 'fill), a, [< strife + -/w/.] Full 

of strife ; contentious ; discomant. 

But stryfull mind and diverse qualltee 
Drew them in partes, and each made others foe. 

Spenser, F, Q., II. 11. 18. 

Btrig (strig), n, [Origin obscure.] 1. The 
footstalk of a flower, leaf, or fruit. Ure, Diet., 
I. 302. — 2. The tang of a sword-blade. See 
tang, 

Btrig (strig), V, t , ; pret. and pp. strigged, ppr. 
strigging, [< strig, n,} To remove the foot- 
stalk from ; as, to strig currants. 

Striga (stri'gfi), n, ; pi. stngx (-je). [NL., < L. 
striga, a swath, furrow, < stringere, draw tight, 
contract; see strict,} 1. In hot, a shar})- 
pointed appressed bristle or hair-like scale, 
constituting a species of pubescence in plants. 
— 2, In sooL, a streak or stripe; a stria. — 3. 
In arch,, a flute of a column. 

Strigate (stri'gat), a, [< NL. *8trigatu8, < L. 
striga, a furrow: see striga,} In entam,, same 
as strigose, 

StrigOB (stri'jez), n,pl, [NL., < L. strix (strig-), 
an owl.] The owls, or Strigidm in a broad 
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senBe^ as a suborder of Itapiores ; the nocturnal 
birds of prey * The phyeiognomy is peculiar by reason 
of the lateral expansion, lengthwise contraction, and di- 
ploic thickening of the skull, which is often asymmetri- 
cal. The eyes look forward, not laterally as in other 
birds, and are set in a peculiar disk of radiated feathers 
more or less completely formed, the feathers of the front 
being antrorse and adpressed, hiding the base of the bill. 
Ttiis is the facial disk, of which some radiating feathers 
of peculiar shape and texture constitute a ruif. The eyes 
are very large, with a peculiarly shaped eyeball, the cor- 
nea being protuberant and with the sclerotic presenting 
a figure somewhat like a short scorn in Its cup ; the iris 
is capable of great movement, dilating and contracting 
the pupil more than is usual in birds. The ear-parts are 
veiy large, often unlike on opposite sides of the head, 
and provided with a movable external flap, the opercu- 
lum, sometimes of great extent. The tufts of feathers, 
or so-called “ears,*’ of many owls are the corniplumes or 
plumicoms. The bill is peculiar in that the nostrils open 
at the edge of the cere rather than in its substance, and 
the tomia are never toothed. There are four toes, of 
which the outer is versatile and shorter than the inner, 
with three of its joints together shorter than the fourth 
joint. The claws are all long, sharp, and curved, and the 
middle one is sometimes pectinate. The feathers lack 
aftorshafts. and the plumage is peculiarly soft and blend- 
ed, conferring a noiseless flight. The birds have no am- 
biens muscle, one pair of intrinsic syringeal muscles, a 
nude oil-gland, long clubbed caeca, sliort intestines, mod- 
erately muscular giszard, capacious gullet without spe- 
cial crop, a peculiar structure of the tarsometatarsi and 
dionlder- joint, a manubriated and double-notched or en- 
tire stemuiu, baslpterygoid processes, and spongy niaxil- 
lopalatines and lacrymals. The suborder is divided into 
two families, Strigidae and Alnconidif. Nyctharpageti is a 
synonym. See cuts under bam-oui, braccate, liuoo'Jt, hawk- 
owL (Mu 8, IfyctalOf owfi, motu-oufl, and Strix. 

StrigidflB (strijM-de), 9i,pl, [NJ^., < (Striff-) 
■f •ddse.'] The owls as a family of strigiiie or 
nocturnal birds of prey of the order Haptores : 
used in three senses, (a) Same as Striges, including 
all owls. (6) Same as Alwonidst, including only the barn- 
owls. (c) Including all owls excepting the Altuunddm. 
In this sense the distinctive charactei’s arc the furculuin 
not ankylosed to the double-notched or fenestrate ster- 
num, the middle claw not pectinate, and the facial disk 
incomplete or not triangular. 

Strigil (strij'il), w. [< L. strujiliH (=: Gr. 
a scraper, < strinaerey draw tight, contract, 
touch, graze, stroke: see strict,] 1. An in- 
strument of metal, ivory, or horn, used by the 
ancients for scraping the skin at the bath and 
in the gymnasium; a flesh-scraper. S(^e cut 
under Lysippan, — 2t. A flesh-brush, or a glove 
of hair-bloth, rough toweling, or other article 
used for stimulating the skin by rubbing. 

You are treated after the eastern manner, \.'a8hlng with 
hot and cold water, with oyles, and being rubbed wt*> a 
kind of fstrii/U of seaVs-skin, put on the operator’s hand 
like a glove. Diary, .1 une, KMb. 

Strigilate (strij'i-lat), a. [< NL. ^ strip Hat us, 

< strigilis^ q. v.] In cniom,^ noting the front 
leg of a bee when it is furuislied with a strigilis. 

stligilis (strij'i-lis), n, ; pi. strigilcs (-lez). [NL., 

< L. strigihsy a scraper: see strigil.] An or- 
gan on the first tarsal joint of a bee’s fore leg, 
used to curry or chmn the antennae ; a curry- 
comb: so called on account of the fringe of 
stiff hairs. At the end of the tibia is a movable spur, 
and on this spur an expanded membrane, the velum, which 
can bo brought into contact with the strigilis, forming a 
circular oriflee. Tlie boe lays the antenna in the hollow 
of the strigilis, presses the velum of the spur upon it, and 
draws the antenna through the aperture thus formed. 

Strigilose (strij'i-los), a. [Also, erroneously, 
strigillose; dim. of sirigosc.] In hot.y minutely 
strigoso. 

Strinblie (strij'iii), a. [< h^strix {strip-) + -/wc2.] 
Owl-like; related to or resembling an owl. 
(a) Of or pertaining to the Htrigeg, or Stritfiasp in a broad 
sense. (6) In a narrow sense, oelouging to the Strigidse 
(g) ; distinguished from aludm. 

Strigmentt (strig'nient), n, [< L. strigmentum, 
that which is scrapecl off, a scraping, < stringere^ 
draw tight, contract, graze, stroke: see strigil.] 
Scraping ; that which is scraped off. 

Brasaavolus and many other, beside the gtrigrmnts and 
sudorous adhesions from men’s hands, acknowledge that 
nothing procoedeth from gold in the usual decoction there- 
of. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. f». 

StrigopidsB (stn-gop'i-de), n. pi. JNL. (Bona- 
parte, 1849), < Strigops 4* -uim.] The Strigopt- 
nse regarded as a family apart from Psittacias*. 

8trigopin» (strig-o-pi'ne), v. pi. [NL., < Stri- 
gops + -twas.] The owl-parrots; a subfamily 
of Psittaeidse, or the only subfamily of Strigo- 
pidm, represented by the genus Strigoxw. Also 
Stringopinse. (K Pinseh. 

Strlffops (stri'gops), n. [NL. (G. R. Gray, 
184o) ; also Strigopsis ; also Stringops and Strin- 
gopsis (Van dor Hoeven, 1856); \ Strix (Strip-), 
a screech-owl, H- Gr. eye, face.] A genus of 
PsittacidsBj or made type of a family Stri^opidse, 
containing the kakapo, or nocturnal flightless 
parrot of New Zealand, S, habroptilus; the owl- 
parrots: so called from the owlish physiogno- 
my* The sternal keel and the furculum are defective, 
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and the birdi have not the power of flight. See out under 

oudpiuprot, 

StrigOSe (stri'gds), a. [< NL. strigoauSf < striga, 
q. v.] 1. In boL, rough with strigie; beset 

with sharp-poiuted and approssed straight and 
stiff hairs or bristles : as, a strigose leaf or 
stein. — 2. In eutorn,, streaked, or finely fluted; 
having fine, close parallel ridges or points, like 
the surface of a file. Also stHgate. 
strigOUS (stri'gus), a. [< NL. strigosus: see 
strigose.] Same as strigose. 
strike (strik), t?. ; prot. struck, pp, struck, stricken 
,(obs. or dial, slruckcn), ppr. striking. [< ME. 
striken, stryken (pret. strok, stroke, strode, pp. 
striken, stricken), < AS. strican (prot. strac, pi). 
stricen), go, proceed, advance swiftly and 
smoothly, rsOFries. strika = D. strijken = MLG. 
striken, LG. strilcen =r OHG. strihhan (strong), 
streichon (weak), MllG. stricken, streichen, 0. 
streichen, smooth, rub, stroke, spread, strike ; cf . 
Icel. strjuka, strykja = Sw. stryka = Dan. stryge, 
stroke, rub, wipe, Goth, striks, a stroke, tittle, 
akin to L. stringere, draw tight, graze, stroke, 
etc. (see stringent, strain^, strict). Cf. streak^, 
streak^, stroke^ , stroke^, stroke, elc . T'he senses 
of strike are much involved, the oiig. sense ‘go,’ 
‘go along,’ being commonly lost from view, or 
retained only as associated with the sciuse 
‘hit.’] I. intrans. 1. Togo; proceed; advance; 
in modern use, especially, to go or move sud- 
denly, or with a sudden turn. 

A mouB that moche grx)d couthe, as me thouste. 
Stroke forth sternly, and stode bifum hem idle. 

Piers Plowman {H), l^ol., 1. 18:1. 

To avoyd them, we st.ruck out of the way, and crossed 
the pregnant chumpiaii to the foot of the mountaines. 

Sandys, 'Travail es, p. l.'iS. 

By God’s mercy they recovered themselves, and, having 
the flood with them, struck into the liarbour. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 47. 

Whether the poet followed the romancer or the chroni- 
cler in his conception of a dramatic character, he at the 
first sten struck into that undeviating track of our human- 
ity amid the accidents of its position. 

/. D'lsraeliy Amen, of Lit., II. 239. 

A dispatch from Newfoundland says that the caplin 
have struck in. This means that the cod, the most famous 
of all commercial llsh, has arrived on the banks. 

Sci. Ainer., N. S., LVIII. 352. 

2t. To flow ; glide ; run. 

Ase strein that striketh still e. 

Morris and SkeaVs Specimens Marly Eng., il. 48. 

3. To pass with sudden quickness and effect; 
dart; pierce. 

Till a dart strike through his liver. Prov. vll. 2.3. 

How the bright and blissful Eeformalion (by Divine 
Power) strook through the black and settled Nlglit of Ig- 
norance and Anti-chrlstian ryranny. 

Milton, Keformutiun in Bng., i. 

4. To come suddenly or unexpectedly. 

Wc had struck upon a well-beaten track on entering the 
hills. B. Taylor, Northern 'IVavel, p 117. 

6. To run or extend in any particular direi*- 
tiou, especially with reference to the jioiiits of 
the compass : a word used chiefly by geologists 
ill speaking of the strata, or of stral iflod iDas8t‘S, 
hut also by miners in indicating the position of 
the lode or vein. The latter, however, gener- 
ally use run in jireferonce to strike. — 6. To low- 
er a sail, a flag, or colors in token of respect; 
hence, to surrender, as to a superior or an ene- 
my; yield. 

'Pile enemy still came on with greater fury, and hoped 
by his number of men to carry the prize; till at last the 
Englishman, flndliig himself sink apace, ami ready to per- 
ish, struck. Steele, Spectator, No. 360. 

The interes( of our kingdom is ready to strike to that 
of your poorest fishing towns. Swift. 

7. To touch; glance; graze; impinge by ap- 
pulso. 

Let us consider the red and white colours in porphyry : 
hinder light from striking on it, and its colours vanish. 

Lifcke, Human Understanding, II. viii. 19. 

8. To run aground or ashore ; run upon a bank, 
rock, or other obstacle ; strand: as, the ship 
struck at midnight.— 9. To inflict ablow, stroke, 
or thrust ; attack: as, to strike in the dark. 

We have drawn our swords of God’s word, and stricken 
at the roots of all evil to have them cut down. 

Latimer, Hermons, p. 249. 

He strake at him, and missed him, d’ ye mark? 

Chapman, Gentleman Uslier, v. 1. 

A Surprize in War Is like an Ax)oplexy in the Body, 
which strikes without giving Warning for Defence. 

Baker, (’hronicles, p. 70. 

By their designing leaders taught 

To sirike at power which for themselves they sought. 

Dryden, Astroa Kedux, 1. 32. 

10. To hit; beat; tap: as, the hammer strikes 
on the bell of a clock. 
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They plunge their Oars all at one Instant Into the Water, 
keeping exact time with each other : and that th«y may 
the netter do this, there is one that strikes on a small Oong, 
or a wooden Inshniiuent, before every stroke of the Oar. 

Dumpier, Voyages, II. i 74. 

11. To sound by percussion, with or as with 
blows ; be struck: as, the clock strikes. 

One whoso Tongue is strung vp like a Clooke till the 
time, and then strikes, and sayes much when hee talkes 
little. Bp. Earle, Micru-cosmographie, A Stayed Man. 
A deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Byron, Childe Harold, ill. 21. 

12. To use one’s weapons ; deal blows; fight: 
as, to strike tor one’s country. 

God’s arm strike with us ! ’tls a fearful odds. 

Sbak., Hen. V., iv. 8. 6. 
Is not he the same God still ? Is his hand shortned that 
he cannot strike, or doth his heart fail that he dare not 
punish? Stilling fleet, Sermons, I. x. 

13. To press a claim or demand by coercive 
or threatening action of some kind; in com- 
mon usage, to quit work along with others, in 
order to compel an employer to accede to some 
demand, as for increase of pay, or to protest 
against something, as a reduction of wages: 
as, to strike for higher pay or shorter hours of 
work. — 14. To steal^ as by poclcot-pioking. 
[Slang.] — ISf. To give tbo last plowing be- 
fore the seed is sown. Davies. 

To harrow the ridges ere ever ye strike 
Is one piece of husbandry Suffolk doth like* 

Timer, September's Husbandry, st. 9. 

16. To take root, as a slip of a plant. 

The young tops strike freely it they ore taken off about 
three inches long, and inserted singly in some sandy soil 
in small pots. The Field, Mai'cli 12, 1887. (Erwyc. Diet.) 

17. To fasten to stones, shells, etc., as young 
oysters; become fixed or sot. — 18f. To move 
with friction ; grate ; creak. 

The closet door striked as it uses to do, both at her com- 
ing in and going out. Aubrey, Misc., p. 83. 

19. In the United States army, to perform 
menial services for an officer; act as an offi- 
cer’s servant: generally said of an enlisted 
man detailed for that duty. — 20. To become 
saturated with salt, as fish in the process of 
pickliug or curing. — 21. To run; change oi 
fade, as colors of goods in washing or cleaning. 
Workshop licccipts, Ist ser., p. 321.— To bo otraoli 
or stricken in yeaxs, to be far along in years ; to be ol 
an advanced age. 

And they had no child, . . . and they both were well 
stricken in years. Luke L 7. 

The king 

Is wise and virtuous, and his noble queen 
Well struck in years. Shak., Kloh. III., 1. 1. 92. 

To Strike amain. See amaiiH . — To strike at, to mak< 

or aim a blow at ; attempt to strike ; attack : as, to striki 
at one’s rival.— To Strike back, (o) To return blow foi 
blow. (6) To refuse to lead, as fish when, instead of follow 
ing close along the leader and passing into the bowl of thi 
weir, they retreat from the not, and with a sweep dunbh 
the whole weir. — To Strike for, to start suddenly for 
make for : as, he struck for home. IColloq.l — To BtrUO 
home, to give a decisive and effective blow or thrust. 
Who may, in the ambush of my name, strike home. 

S/Mk., M. for M., i. 3. 41 
To strike in. (a) To make a vigorous move, effort, or ad 
vance. 

If he he mad, I will not bo foolish, but iitrike in for 
share. Brome, Northern Lass, iii. ti 

Ho advises mo to strike in for some preferment, now 
have friends. Svift, Journal to Stella, xxi 

(6) To put in one’s word suddenly ; interpose ; intorrupl 
I proposed the embassy to Constantinople fur Mr. Her 
shaw, but my Lord Winchelsca struck in. 

Evelyn, J»iary, Juno 18, 16fl( 

(c) To begin ; sot about. 

It [the water of the Dead Seal bore me up in such 
manner that when I struck in swimming, my legs wer 
above the water, and 1 found it difficult to recover m 
feet. Pococke, Description of the East, II. 1. 3< 

(d) To fall In ; conform ; join o” unite. 

I always feared y event of yo Amsterdamers striking i 
with us. 

Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 6' 
He struck in very zealously with the Presbyterians, wei 
to their meetings, and was very liberal in his abuses, lu 
only of the Archbishop, but of the whole order. 

E. Gibson, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 22' 

(e) To arrive ; come in , make for the shore : said of flsl 
Those who have been on the Newfoundland coast whe 

the caplin strikes in will not forget the excitement thi 
ensued. 5ct. Amer., N. .s,, LVlIl, 35 

To strike into, (a) To enter upon, as l>y some suddt 
act or motion ; break into : as, to strike into a run. 

It struck ou a sudden info such reputation that It scon 
any longer to sculk, but owns Itself publickly. 

Government of the Tonga 

(h) To turn into quickly or abruptly ; betake one’s self 
in haste. 

It began raining, and 1 struck into Mrs. Vanhomrigh 
and dliiod. Stoi 

To Strike out. (a) in boxing, to deliver a blow from tl 
shoulder. (6) To direct one’s course, as in swimming: s 
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to gtrtke mtt for the shore, (e) To make a sudden move or 
excursion : as, to strike out into an Irregular course of life. 

I concluded to move on and strike out to the south and 
southwest into Missouri. The Century, XLl. 107. 

(d) In base-ball, to be put out because of failure to strike the 
ball after a certain number of trials : said of the batter.— 
To Strike up. (a) To begin to play or sing. 

If the Musicke overcome not my melancholly, I shall 
quarrel ; and if they sodainly do not strike up, I shall 
presently strike thee downe. 

Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness, i. 1. 

He got a little excited, as you may have seen a canary 
sometimes when another strikes up. 

O. W Holmes, Autociat, ix. 
(6) To make acquaintance ; become associated : with U'ith. 
[Culluq.) 

He spnrr'd to London, and left a thousand curses behind 
him. Here he struck up with sharpers, scourers, and'AL 
satians. 

OenUeman Instructed, p. 491. (Daidrs, under Alsatian.) 

n. trails, It. To pass the hand over lightly ; 
stroke : as, to strike the beard or hair. 

I slryke ones heed, as we do a chyides whan he dothe 
well. Je anplanic. . . . My father sayeth I am a good 
Bonne; he uyd Hryke my heed by cause 1 had conned my 
lesson without the ixioke. Palsgrave. 

Also euen when he [Sir T. More] shuld lay doune his head 
on the blocke, he, hauyng a great gray beard, striked out 
his beard, and sayd to the hangman, I pray you let me lay 
my beard ouer the hlocke least ye should cut it. 

Halt, Chron. (od. 1809), p. 818. 

2t. To pass lightly as in stroking. 

I thought, He will surely . . . strike his hand over the 
place and recover the leper. 2 Ki. v. 11. 

3. To make level or even, as a, measure of grain, 
salt, etc., by drawing a strickle or straight-odge 
alon^r the top, or, in the case of potatoes, by 
seeking to make the projections equal to the de- 
pressions: as, to strike a bushel of wheat; a 
strnek or striked as distinguished from a heaped 
measure. 

Four straUeed mensiires or firlots contains in just propor- 
tion four heaped tirints 

Jteport Scotch Commissinners, 1618. 

All grain to be measured stricked, without heaps, and 
without pressing or shaking down. 

Act Irish Parliament, lfi9.'i. 

4t. To balance the accounts in. 

And the said journall, with two other bookes. to lye 
upon the groencluth dayly, to the intent the accoinptants, 
and other particular clerkes, may take out the solutions 
entred into said bookes, whereby they may strike their 
lydgers, and soo to bring in their accumpts incontinently 
upon the same. 

Ordinances and Regulations, p. 229. {Halliwell ) 
6. To lower or dip ; let, take, or haul down : 
as, to strike the topmasts ; to strike a flag, as in 
token of surrender or salute ; to strike or lower 
anything below decks. 

Fearing lost they should fall into the quicksands, [they] 
strakc sail, and so were driven. Acts xxvii. 17, 

Now, strike your sailes, yec jolly Marinert^ 

For we he come unto a tpilet rode. 

Spenser, F. Q,, I. xii. 42. 

The Maltese enmmanding ours to strike their flag for 
the great masters of Malta, and ours bidding them strike 
for the King of Ihigland. 

Court and Times qf Charles /., I. 409. 

6. To take down or apart ; pack up and remove ; 
fold : as, to strike a tent ; to strike a scene on the 
stage of a theater. 

The king, who now found himself without an enemy in 
these parts, struck liis tents, and returned to Gaza in I)a- 
waro. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 28. 

Yes, on the first bad weather you’ll give ordere to strike 
your tents. Sheridan (V), The Camp, ii. :i. 

7. To lade into a cooler, as cane-juice in sugar- 
making. — 8f. To dab; rub; smear; anoint. 

They shall take of the blood, and strike it on the two side 
posts. Kx. xii. 7. 

'J'he mother said nothing to this, hut gave nurse a cer- 
tain ointment, with directions that she should strike the 
child’s eyes with it. 

Kevjhtley's Fairy Mythology (Bohn’s Ant. Lib ), p. 302. 

9. To efface with a •4itroke of a pen ; erase ; 
remove from a record as being rejected, erro- 
neous, or obsolete: with«iM//, out, off, etc.: as, 
to strike out an item in an account. 

Madam, the wonted mercy of the king, 

That overtakes your faults, has met with this, 

And struck it out. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, il. 1. 

That thou didst love her, strikes some scores aivay 

From the great ctnupt. Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 66. 

Vernon is struck off the list of admirals. 

Waljmle, Letters, II. 18. 

Halifax was informed that his services were no longer 
needed, and his name was struck out of the Council Book. 

Macaulay, Hist. £iig.,vi. 

10. To come upon suddcuily or un<*xpectedly ; 
hit upon; light upon; find; discover: as, to 
strike oil ; to strike ore ; to strike the right path. 
[Chiefly colloq.] 
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One meets fon paper only) with the *'elghteen*oarat 
desperado,** who has **§truek It rich** on the Pikes or in 
the ranches. ComkQl Mag., N. tt., No. 64, p. 869. 

We resumed our inarch the following day, but soon 
M.rujck snow that materially impeded our pro^ss. 

Harper's Mag,, LXXVI. 400. 

**I didn’t strike the stairs at flrstk*' whispered the butch- 
er, “and I went ttK) far along that upper hall ; but when 
I came against a door that was partly open I knew I was 
wrong, and turned back.” 

F, R, Stockton, Merry Chanter, xlL 

11. To outer the mind of, as an idea; occur to. 

It appeared never to have struck traveller or tourist that 
there was anything In Albania except snipes. 

R, Curzon, Monast. in the Levant^ p. 204. 
It struck me that ... it might be worth while to study 
him. D. Christie Murray, Weaker Vessel, iv. 

12. To impress strongly: as, the spectacle 
struck him as a solemn one. 

It [the temple of Baalbec] strikes the Mind with an Air of 
Qroatness lieyond any thing that I ever saw before, and is 
an ominent proof of the Magnillceuce of the ancient Archi- 
tecture. MaundreU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 187. 

1 have been struck, also, with the 8U{>oriorlty of many of 
the old sepulchral inscriptions. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 216. 

13. To appear to: as, how does it strike youf 

Now, Mrs. Dangle, didn’t you say it struck you in the 
same light */ Sheridan, The Critic, 1. 1. 

WhtMi earth breaks np and Heaven expands, 

How will the change strike me and you, 

In the house not made with hands 

Drouming, By the Fireside. 

14. To fall into; assume: as, to strike an atti- 
tude. 

No sooner had the horses strwdc a canter than Glbbie’s 
lack-boots . . . biigaii to play alternately against the 
horse's flanks. Scott, Old Moitality, iii. 

16. To give a blow to ; smite ; hit ; collide with ; 
impinge upon. Heo to strike down, off, out, etc., 
below. 

The servants did strike him with the palms of their 
hands. Mark xiv. 66. 

He at Philipp! kept 

His sword e’en like a dancer; while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius. 

Shak., A. and C., iii. 11. 86. 
The laird ftrak her on the mouth. 

Till slie spat out o* blude. 

Laird of Wariestoun (Child’s Ballads, III. 110). 

16. To attack; assail; set upon. 

That was the lawe of lewes, 

That what woman were iii auoutrie taken, were she riche 
or iMiro, 

With stones men shtilde hir stryke. and stone hir to deth. 

I'iers PlourmaniJB), xii. 77. 
The red pestilence strike all trades in Borne ! 

Shak., Oor., iv. 1. 13. 

Death struck them in those Shapes again, 

As once he did when they were Men. 

Prior, T-urtle and Sparrow. 

17. To assail or overcome, as with some occult 
influence, agency, or power; smite; shock; 
blast. 

I will go study mischief, 

And put a look on, arm’d with all my cunnings, 

Shall meet him like a basilisk, and strike him. 

Fletcher {and another). False One, iv. 2. 
About Maidstone In Kent, a certain Monster was found 
strueken with the Lightning, which Monster had a Head 
like an Ass. Baker, Chronicles, p. 75. 

Even bravo men have been struck with this involuntary 
trembling upon going into battle for the first time, the 
series of sensations commencing with the boom of the yet 
distant cannon. 

J. M. Camochan, Operative Surgery, p. 109. 

18. To knock; dash: as, to strike ono^s foot 
against a stone. 

He struck his hand upon his breast. 

And kiss'd the fatal knife. Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1842. 

19. To deal or inflict; with blow, stroke, or a 
similar word as object. 

Hadst thou foxship 
To banish him that struck more blows for Boiiie 
Than thou hast spoken words? Shak., Cor., iv. 2. 19. 
Not riot, but valour, not fancy, but policy, must strike 
the stroke. O. Harvey, Four Letters. 

Who would be free, tliemselves must strike the blow. 

Byron, Chllde Harold, ii. 70. 

20. To pro<iuco by blows or strokes: as, to 
strike fire ; to .'Strike a ligbt. 

War is a Fire stnick in the Devil’s tinder-box. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 48. 

21. To cau.sp to ignite by fiiction : os, to strike 
a match.— -22. To tap; broach; draw liquor 
from: as, to strike a cask. 

StrUce the vessels, ho ! 

Here is to Otesar! Shak., A. and C., il. 7. 108. 
23t. To take forcibly or fraudulently; steal; 
as, to strike money. I Slang. J 

Now we hau* Well bniisd, let vs strike some chete. Now 
we haue well dronk»\ lot vs steale some thing. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, App. 
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84. To bring suddenly and completely into 
some speciflea state, by or as by a swift, sharp 
blow or stroke : as, to strike one dumb. 

S. Paale was hlmselfe sore against Christ, til Christ 
gaue him a great fal, and threw him to the ground, and 
stroke him starke blind. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1678X fol, 11. 

Oh, hard news ! it frets all my blood, 

And strikes me stiffe with hoiTour and amazement 
Heywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. 1874, 11. 898). 
In view of the amazed town and camp, 

He stralce him dead, and brought Peralta off. 

Fletcher {and another). Love’s Cure, i. 1. 

26. To pierce; stab. 

Yet when the tother answered him that there was in 
euery mans mouth spoke of him nmoh shame, it so stroke 
him to yt’ heart that w* in fewe dales after he withered Sc 
consumed away. Sir T. More, Bich. 111. (Works, p. 61 f). 

For I hit him not in vaino as Artagerses did, but full in 
the forehead hard by the eye^ and stroke him through and 
through his head againe, ana so overthrew him, of which 
blow he died. Forth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 792. 

26. To produce with suddon force ; effect sud- 
denly and forcibly ; cause to enter. 

It cannot be this weak and writhled shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., li. 8. 24. 
Bring out the lady : she can quell this mutiny. 

And with her i)owerful looks strike awe into them. 

Fletcher {and another), False One, iv. 2. 
Waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes a universm peace through sea and land. 

MUton, Nativity, 1. 62. 

27. To stamp with a stroke ; impress ; hence, 
to mint; coin: as, to strike coin at the mint. 

The princes who struck these medals, says Eugenius, 
seem to have designed them rather as an ostentation of 
their wealth than of their virtues. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, iii. 
Here they are, thirty good Harry groats a& over wore 
struck in bluff old Hars time. Ncofff Abbot, vli. 

28. To cause to enter or penetrate; thrust: as, 
a tree strikes its roots deep. 

Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare amis 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 8. 16. 

29. To cause to sound ; announce by sound ; 
as, the clock strikes twelve ; hence, to begin to 
beat or play upon, as a dnim or other iustru- 
mont ; begin to sing or play, as a song or tune: 
often with uji. 

Strike up the drums. Shak., K. John, v. 2. 179. 

Strike the Lyre upon an untry’d String. 

Congreve, Taking of Nnmure. 
When the college clock struck two, Hogg would rise, in 
spite of Shelley’s entreaty or remonstrance, and retire for 
the night. E. Dowden, Shelley, 1. 67. 

30. To make; effect; conclude; ratify: as, to 
strike a bargain. [Compart* the Latin fwdus /c- 
rire, to strike a treaty ; also the phrase to strike 
hand.s.'\ 

The rest strike tniee, and let loue seale firm leagues twixt 
Greece and Troy. Chapman, Iliad, iii. 98. 

A bargain was struck; a sixpence was broken ; and all 
the arrangementB wore made for the voyage. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xvl. 
Bo admonished, by what you already see, not to ^rike 
loagiies of friendship with cheap persons, where no friend- 
ship can he. Emerson, Essays, Ist ser., p. 196. 

31. To cease, stop, quit, or knock off as a coer- 
cive measure : as, to strike work. 

1 never heard of authors striking yforli, as the mechanics 
call it, until Uieir masters the booksellers should increase 
their pay. Scott, in l^ckhart’s Life, xi. 

Don’t yo think I can keep three people ... on sixteen 
shillings a week ? Dun yo tliink it 's for mysel’ I’m striking 
work at this time? Mrs. Oaskell, North and South, xvll 

32. To make a sudden and pressing demand 
upon ; especially, to make sucli a demand suc- 
cessfully : as, to strike a friend for fifty dollars. 
[Colloq.] — 33t. To match, as the stock and 
eounterstock of a tally (see tolly)*, hence, to 
unite; join. 

ni find a portion for her, If you strike 
Affectionate hearts, and joy to callyon nephew. 

Shirley, ’The Brothers, i. 1. 

34f . To fight ; fight out. 

I'hey fight near to Auxerre the most bloody battle that 
ever was struk in France. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. xx. 
We, that should check 
And quench the raging flro in others’ bloods, 

We strike the battle to destruction */ 

Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, iv. 2. 

36. To draw (lines) on a surface or on the face 
of a piece of stuff, as by snapping or twanging 
a chalked string stretched tightly along it. — 
36. In carp,, to form (a molding) with a mold- 
laiie. — 37. To harpoon or bomb (a whale). 

. In angling, to hook (a fish when it rises 
to the fly but fails to hook itself). It is ac- 
complished by a quick dexterous turn or twist 
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of the wrist.— 89. To put (fish) in a strike- 
harreL— 40. In eleetroplaling^ to produce the 
beginning of a deposit of metal upon^ as on a 
plate or other article of metal placed in the 
electroplating solution . The work is said to be 
struck as soon as a uniform film of deposited 
metal distinctly appears upon its surface. — 

41. In color-making and dyeimf, to affect (a 
coloring matter) so as to obtain the desired 
precipitation of color in the vat or on the fabric 
by the addition of the proper color-producing 
chemical. See color-striker, 

A simpler method of d^ing by means of bichromates 
is also given, ... by which the logwood is gtruek of an in- 
tense black and fixed. 

O’Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 8tl. 

42. In electric linhting, to produce (the arc) by 
parting the carbons.-A struck battlet, a hard- 

fought battle. 

Ten gtruek batUea 

I suck'd these honour’d scars from, and all itoman. 

Fletcher, Bonduoa, i. 1. 
Strike me luck, strike me lucky, a familiar expression 
used in making a bargain, derived from the old custom of 
striking hands together in ratification of the bargain, the 
buyer leaving in the hand of the seller an earnest-penny. 
But if that 's all you stand upon. 

Here, gtrUce ine luck, it shall be done. 

S. Butler, Uudibras, II. i. 640. 
Striking the flare. Bee fiar, 2.-- striking-up preae. 
Bee pres^.— strudk Jury, jury —To atrlke a bal- 

ance, to compare the summations on both sides of an ac- 
count, in order to ascertain the amount due by either party 
to the other.— To Strike a center or centering, in arch. 
See centering'H.^To strike a docket. See docket.— To 
Strike a lead, (a) in mining, to light on a lode or vein 
of metal (6) I’o enter on any undertaking that proves 
successful.— To strike all of a heap. Bee heap.— To 
Strike an answer (or other pleading), to strike it out 
as improi>er or insufficient. [Local, U. S.]— To Strike 
down, (a) ^ prostrate by a blow ; fell, (h) In fisheries, 
to head up and stow away barrels of, as fish. — To Strike 
Are. Seeyire.— To Strike from, to remove with or us 
with a blow or stroke : as, to etrike a name /row?, a list. 

Among the Arabians they that were taken in adultery 
had their heads gtricken/rom tlieir lK)dle8. 

liumUieg, Serin, against Adulteiy, p. 120. 
To Strike hands. Bee hand.-^ To strike off. (a) Boo 
def. 9. (b) (1) To cancel ; deduct : as, to gtrike of the in- 
terest of a debt. (2) 'I'o separate or remove liy a blow or 
stroke : as, to strike off what is sujietfiuous or injurious. 

Ffrom thense we entred in to the gardeyn, and visited 
the place wher oursavyor was takyii and where Boyut 
Petlr Stroke of Malcus ocre. 

Torkingtun, Dlarie of Eng. Travcll, p. 20. 
(3) I’o print : as, to strike off a thousand copies of a book. 
—To Strike oil. See oU.—To Strike out. iff) To pre?- 
dnee by coUision, as by blows or strokes : as, to strike out 
sparks with steel. 

My pride struck out now sparkles of her own. 

Dryden, Hind and I’anther, 1. T.'i. 
(6) See def. 9. (c) To plan quickly or for an emergency ; 
devise ; invent ; contrive : as, to (drike (nd a new plan of 
finance, (d) In hase-ball, to put out, as the pitcher docs 
the batter when the latter is unable in u certain number 
of trials to hit the ball : as, he struck out three men in 
succession.— To strike root, sail, soundings, tally. 
Bee the nouiis.— To Strike up. (a) To begin to play or 
sing : as, to strike up a tune. 

Strike up our drums, to find this danger out. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 179. 

(6t) To send up ; give out. 

Let the court not be paved, for that strikelh up a great 
heat in summer, and much cold in winter. 

Bacon, Buildhig (od. 1887), 
(c) To enter upon by mutual agreement; begin to culti- 
vate : as, to strike up an acquaintance with somebody. 

Bhe [Mme. de BouzaJ charmed and delighted mo, and we 
struck up an intimacy without further delay. 

Mme. D'Arhlay, Diary, IV. 174. 

strike (atrik), n. [< ME. Strikv, stric, strek, 
streek (= LG. striek ) ; < strike , «?.] 1 . A wooden 
implement with a straight edge for leveling a 
measure of grain, salt, etc., by striking off what 
is above the level of the top ; a strickle. 

Wing, cartnave and bushel, peck, strike ready [at] hand. 

Tusser, Husbandly Furniture, st. 1. 

2. A piece of wood used in the manufacture of 
pottery, in brickmaking, etc., to remove supor- 
nuous clay from a mold. — 3. A puddlers^ stir- 
rer; a rabble. — 4t. A stanchion in a gate, pali- 
sade, railing, or the like. 

Stowe says “there were nine tombs of alabaster and 
marble, invironed with strikes of iron, in the choir." Bee 
preface to the “(bronicle of the Grey Friars of London.” 

Piers Plounnan's Crede (E. E. T, S.), Notes, p. 39. 

5. In metal-working, a hook in a foundry to 
hoist the metal. — 6. The direction or run of a 
bed or member of a stratified formation, espe- 
cially with reference to the points of the com- 
pass. See hearing, 12, and cut under dip. 

'The Devonian sandstones ... are exposed in rugged 
cliffs slightly oblique to their line of strike, along a coast- 
liue of ten miles in length, to the head of the bay [Qaspf^]. 

Ikvwson, Oeol. Hist, of Plants, p, IOC. 

7. An English dry measure, consisting regularly 
of two bushels, it was never in other than local use. 
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and varied in different localities from half a bushel to four 
bushels* 

He selleth all the malt or com for the best, when there 
be but two strikes of the best In his suck. 


Jailer. What dowiy has she? 
o hu 


Latimer, Misc. Bel. 


Paugh. Borne two hundred bottles, 

And twenty strike of oats ; but he’ll ne’er have her. 

Fletcher {and amther). Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 2. 

How many strike of pease would feed a hug fat against 
Christide ? Marst&n, Antonio and Mellida, 1., li. 1. 

8 . A handful or bunch of flax, jute, or other 
fiber, either ready for heckling or after heck- 
ling ; a strick. 

This pardoner hadde heer as yelow as wex, 

But Binoothe It heng as doth a strike of fiex. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 076. 
0. In sugar-making and -refining, the quantity 
of synip emptied at one time into the coolers; 
also, the quantity of sugar boiled or crystallized 
at one time : as, to boil a strike; to run off a 
strike. 

The gtrike is now done, air is admitted to the pan, and 
the contents are run off into the “mixer." 

The Century, XXXV. 114. 
10. In hase-hall: (a) An unsuccessful attempt of 
the batter to hit the ball. ( h) A ball so pitched 
as to pass over the home-plate, and considered 
by the umpire as one that the batter should 
have tried to strike. — 11. In American, howl- 
ing, a play by which one of the contestants 
knocks down all the pins with one bowl, en- 
titling him to add to his score as many points 
as the number of the pins knocked down with 
the first two balls of his next play. Also calltul 
ten-strike. Compare sparc\ //., 2. — 12. A con- 
certed or general quitting of work by a body of 
men or women for the purpose of coercing tlieir 
employer in some way, as wlien higher wages or 
shorter hours are demanded, or a reduction of 
wages is resisted ; a general refusal to work as 
a coercive measure. (/Vimparo lockout. 

Accounts at that time [1362] of strikes in the building- 
trade are particularly numerous. 

English (JUda (E. E. T. S.), Int., p. cxliv. 

There have been times and incidents when the strike 
was the only court of appeals for the workingman, and 
the evil lay in the abuse of them and not in the use of 
them. Sd. Arncr., N. H., LVII. 292. 

13. Any unscrupulous attempt to extort money 
or to obtain other i)ersonal advantage by initiat- 
ing an attack with the intention of being bought 
off, as by introducing a bill into a legislature, 
hostile to some moneyed interest, with the hop(‘ 
of being paid to let the matter drop. [Political 
slang, 0. B.] — 14. Pull measure; '"specially, 
in brewing, full measure of malt : thus, ale of 
the first strike is that which has its full allow- 
ance of malt and is strong. 

Three hogsheads of ale of the first strike. Scott. 

16. In coining, the whole amount struck at one 
lime. — 16. Li type-founding, an imperfect ma- 
trix for typo; the deeply sunken impression of 
the engraved character on a puneli in a short and 
narrow bar of copper: so called because the 
punch is struck a hard blow with a hammer. 
Also known as unjustified matrix, or d: tcc. Bee 
type-founding. 

When the letter is perfect, it is driven into u piocti of 
polished copper, called the drive or strike. This x)aBBe8 
to the Justifier, who makes the width and depth of the 
faces uniform throughout the fount, 

Emyc. Bnt., XXIII. 699. 

17. A metal piece which is inserted in a door- 
jamb, and against which the latch strikes as 
the door closes, it is beveled to permit the easy 
closing and selMatching ol the door. Also called striker- 
plate. 

18. Same as 10.---19. In soap-making : 

(a) The general crystalline appearatice of hard 
soaps, which is characteristic of soaps which 
retain the normal amount of water, and in 
which the saponification and separation have 
been comph'to. (&) The proper and character- 
istic marbling of well-rua<le mottled soaps. — 
By the strike, by measure not heaped up, but having 
wnat was above the level of the measure semped off with 
a strike.— Strike of day, the dawn or break of day. 

If I waa to speak till strike o’ day. 

Dickens, Hard Times, iL 4. 

Strike-a-light (stnk'a-lit'')? W* A piece of 
flint trimmed into the’shape of a gun-flint, bnt 
somewhat larger, used with pyrites or steel for 
procuring fire from the sparks. Such implements 
have been' frequently found among prehistoric relics. 
They have been used from remote ages, and are still in.an- 
ufactured and sold for that purpose. 

Another strike-a-light which I lately bought in a stall 
at Triives is about 2 inches long by IK broad, and is made 
from a flat flake, trimmed to a nearly soiiarc edge at the 
biitt-eiid, and to a very flat arc at the poitit. 

Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, p. 283. 
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8trike«block (stnk'blok), n. In carj^., a plane 
shorter than a jointer, used for shooting a short 
joint. 

strike-fault (strlk'fAlt), n. In geol.f a fault 
running in the same general direction as the 
strike of tlie strata where it occurs, 
strike-or-silent (stTik'Ar-Ri'^lent), n. In horoL, 
a piece which sets the striking-mechanism of a 
clock in or out of action. E. Jf. Knight. 
strike-pan (strik'pan), n. In sugar-rnanuf,, 
same as teache or teache-pan. 
strike-pay (stnk'pa), n. An allowance paid 
by a trades-union to men on strike. 

In one memorable case, at least, a great employer . . . 
himself gave strike pay to his own men, when, under a 
sense of social duty, they left his works empty. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 722. 

strike-plate (strik'plat), n. The keeper for a 
beveled latch-bolt, against which it strikes so as 
to snap shut automatically, Car-Builder’s Diet, 
striker (stri'k6r), n. [< strike + -er^.] 1. One 
who strikes, in any sense of the verb strike. 
Specifically— (at) A rofiber. 

I am Joined with no foot-land rakers, n<i long-staff six- 
penny strikers. Shak., 1 Hen. Iv., ii. 1. 82, 

(6) A workman who with others quits work in order to co- 
erce their employer to accede to their demands. 

The method employed by the Strikers in this country, 
during the past ten years, and more especially in their re- 
cent strikes, is most unreasonable, violent, as well as dis- 
astrous in its results. N. A. Eev., CXLII. 602. 

(c) One who seeks to effect a strike, iu sense 13. [Political 
slang, U. B.i 

If he can elect such a ticket even in Virginia alone, he 
will take the field after election as a striker, and will offer 
bis electoral votes to whichever caudidato will give the 
highest terms. The Nation, Sept. 6, 188:1, p. 200. 

(d) In the United States army, a soldier detailed to act as 
an officer’s servant. See strike, v. i., 19. (ct) A weuchor. 
Massinger, (/f) A harpooner. 

Where-ever we come to an anchor, we always send out 
our strikers, and put our hooks and lines overboai'd to try 
for fish. Dampier, Voyages, I. 118. 

(jj) In the hardware districts of England, a workman who 
manages the fire, heats the steel, and assists the forger. 
(A) An assistant or inferior shipwright, (t) A man em- 
ployed to strike off the superfluous quantity of grain, salt, 
etc., from the top of a measure. 

2. That which strikcH. Specifically— (a) A species 
of tilt-hammer operated directly from the engine. (6) A 
liardenud mold upon which a softened steel block is struck 
to receive a concave improsslon. (c) The hammer of a gun, 
the stroke of which fires the piece, (d) An autoniatio ap- 
paratus which regulates the descent, at the piopertime 
and place, of the ruling-pens of a paper-rulltig machine, 
(c) The lever which puts a machine into motion. [Eng.] 

3. Ill ornith., a tern or sea-sw'allow. [Local, 
U. B.l — 4. In tho menhaden-fishery: {a) The 
man who maiiagcH tho striker-boat, a vessel usu- 
ally has two striker -boats, with one man in each ; these 
row close to tho school of fish, observe its course, signal the 
purse-crew to sot the seine, and drive the fish in the desired 
direction with pebbles which they carry in the boats. 
(/?) A grei*n hand who works at low wages 
wliile loaniing the business, but is one of the 
crew of a vessel. 

striker-arm (stn'k^r-Rrm), w, A seat-arm. 
Car-Builder's Diet. 

striker-boat (stri'k^r-bot), n. In tho menha- 
den-fishery, tho striker’s boat. Boo striker, 4 («). 
striker-out (8tri'k^>r-out'), n. In lawn-tennis, 
tho i-dayer who receives, and if possible re- 
turns, the ball when first served. 

It now becomes tho duty of the adversary, called the 
strgrer-out, to return the ball by striking it with ills racket 
in such n manner that it shall pass back over the net to 
the service side. Encgr. Brit., XXII 1. 179. 

striker-plate ( stri ' ktr-plat ),n. Same as strike,. 
17. 

striking (stri'king), u. [Verbal n. of strike, tJ.J 
1. Tho removal of the center u}>on which an 
arch has been built. Bee striking-plate. — 2. 
The propagation of plants by cuttings or slips, 
striking (stri'king), p. a. Btanding out prom- 
inently and conspifuoHsly, so as strongly to 
impress the eye or the mind; prominent; 
notable; impressive; remarkable; surprising: 
as, a striking resemblance ; a striking remark. 

Tho most striking cJiaracteristlc of the poetry of Milton 
is the extreme remoteness of the associations by means of 
which it acts on the reader. Macaulay, Milton. 

striking-beam (stn'king-bem), n. A cylindri- 
cal horse on wliicli hides, when remov(*d from 
the tanning-liquor, are placed. While drying 
they «W‘ struck or scraf)ed from time to time, 
strikingly (stn'king-li), adv. In a striking 
manner; in such a manner as to surprise or 
impress; forcibly; impressively. 

'liie force of many strikingly poetic passages has been 
weakened or unporceived, because their origin was un- 
known, unexplored, or misunderstood. 

T. Warton, l*ref. to Milton’s Smaller Eoeins. 

strikingness (stri'king-nes), n. striking char> 
actor or quality. 



strUdng-plate 

Strildllff-plate (Btri^king>pl&t), n. In earp, . in a 
centei^guHed in erecting an arch of masonry^ 
a device for lowering or setting free the center- 
ing under the arch when completed, it conalats 
of a compound wedge secured by keys. When the keys 
are driven out, the wedge slips backward, and causes tlie 
centering to f^l. 

striking-solution (stn'king-so-lu^shon), w. A 
weak solution of silver cyanide, with a large 
proportion of free potassium cyanide, in which 
metals to be silver-plated are immersed for a 
few seconds to effect an instantaneous deposit 
of silver on the metal in order to insure a per- 
fect coating in the silver-bath proper, 
striklet, striklert. Old spellings of atricklCy 
atriekler, 

string ( string), n, [< ME. fttriuf/^ atrvnff, stn/nffCy 
< AS. utrenge = MD. strenghcy stringhey I), strengy 
strengCy strenk (wfrcwfjr-), strank {strange) = LG. 
strenge = OHG. strangy MUG. strancy atrangcy 
G. Strang = Icel. strengr = Dan. strong = Sw. 
strangy^ string, line, cord; jicrliaps < AS. strangy 
etc., strong (see strong) \ otherwise akin to L. 
stringercy draw tight, Or. crgayyahiy a halter, 
arpayydgy hard-twisted: sec sirain^^ stringenty 
sti'anglc,'] 1, A slender cord; a thick thread; 
a line ; a twine ; a narrow band, thong, or rib- 
bon ; also, anything which ties. 

I’ll knit It up 111 silken strings. 

With twenty odd-cuiiceited truo love knots. 

Shiik., T. G. of V., ii. 7. 4C. 
Queen Mary came tripping down the stair, 

Wi’ the gold strings in her hair. 

Mary Uamilton (Chad's Ballads, 111. 123). 
Vouchsafe to bo an azure knight. 

When on thy breast and sides Herculean 
He fix'd the star and airing cerulean. 

Siv^, Poetry. 

Mrs. General Likens had Iicrbotinet>«fr/n//s untied ; she 
took it off her head as she got out of the buggy. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 80. 

2. A Strip, as of leather, by which the covers 
of a book are held together. 

Many of those tliat pretend to be great Rabbles in these 
studies have scarce saluted them from the atringa and the 
titlepage, or, give ’em more, have bin but the Ferrets 
and Moushunts of an Index. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., 1. 
8. The line or cord of a bow. 

The best bow that the yeman browthe 
Ruben set on a atryng. 

RoUn Hood and the PoUer (Child's Ballads, V. 27). 

4. In musical instruments, a tiglitly stretched 
cord or wire by the vibration of which tones 
are produced. The materials most used are gut, as in 
instruments of the lute and viol families, and brass or 
steel, as in the inandoUn, the zither, and the pianoforte, 
though silk is also used. Silk strings are usually, and 
metal strings sometimes, wound with light silver wire to 
increase theii’ weight ; and such strings are often called 
aUver atringa. The idtch of the tone produced depends 
on the density, tension, and vibrating length of the string. 
The vibration is urodiiced either by plucking or twan^ng 
with the finger, by a plectrum, or by a jack, as in the lute 
and harp families generally, and in the harpsichord ; by 
the friction of a bow, as in the viol family ; by a stream 
of air, as in the ujoliun harp; or by the blow of a hammer, 
as in the dulcimer and the pianoforte. The strings are 
named either by the letters of the tones Uj which tliey 
are tuned, or by numbers. The smallest string of several 
representatives of the Lite and viol families is often called 
the chanterelle, because commonly used for the principal 
melody or cantus. The tuning of strings is effected usually 
by means of tuning-pins or -pegs, which in lutes and viols 
are placed in the head of the instrument, but in harps, 
zithers, and pianofortes in one side or rlin of the frame. 
Not only has each instrument had a varying nuniW of 
strings in different countries and at different periods, but 
the accordatura, or system of pitches, to which they are 
tuned has also varied. The vibrating longtli of the strings 
in instruments of the lute and viol families may be di- 
minished, and the pitch of their tones raised, by pressing 
them with the Ungers of the left hand against the finger- 
board. The exact places for such shortening or "stop- 
ping” are sometimes marked by frets, as in the guitar and 
also in tlie zither. The modern harp is provided with a 
mechanism for raising the pitch of certain sets of strings 
one or two semitones by means of pedals. 

Of instruiuentes of airingea in acord 
Herde I so pleve a ravyshing swetnosse. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 197. 
Ye’ll take a lock o’ my yellow hair, . . . 

Ye’ll make a atring to your fiddle there. 

The Bonny Bowao* London (Child's Ballads, II. 862). 
Tliere 's not a atring attuned to mirth 
But has Its chord in Melancholy. 

Hood, Melancholy. 

5. pi. Strinpjecl instruments, especially the 
stringed instruments of a band or orchestra 
taken collectively — that is, violins, violas, vio- 
loncellos, and double basses — in distinction 
from the wind and the percussives. 

Praise him upon the atringa and pipe. 

Book 0 / Common Prayer, Psalter, Ps. cl. 4. 

6. Something resembling a string. («) a tendril, 
or vegetable fiber ; particularly, the tough subsUince that 
unites the two parts of the pericarp of leguminous plants : 
as, the atringa of beans. 
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Duok-weed . . . putteth forth a little atriiM into the 
water, far from the bottom. Bacon, Nat. £U«t., | ft67. 

(b) In mining, a thin seam or branch of a lode ; a small 
vein ; a fissure filled with mineral or metalliferous matter, 
but wanting in regularity and permanence, (o) A nerve or 
tendon of an animal body. 

Heart with atritiga of steel. 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe ! 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 8. 70. 

7. A cord or thread on which anything is Aled; 
a file ; also, a set of things strung on a string 
or file : as, a string of beads ; hence, any series 
of persons or things connected or following in 
succession; a series or succession of persons, 
animals, or things extending in a line. 

sir Harry hath what they call a atring of stories, which 
he tells every Christmas. Steele, Guardian, No. 42. 

No king or commonwealth either can bo pleased to see 
a atriwj of precious coast towns in the hands of a foreign 
power. K A. Freeman, Venice, p. 291. 

8. A drove or company of horses or steers ; a 
stud. [Colloq.] 

Going into the corral, and standing near the center, each 
of us picks out some one of his own atring from among the 
animals that are trotting and running in a compact mass 
round the circle. T. Booaevelt, The Century, XXXV. 066. 

9. In billiards: (a) A number of wooden but- 
tons strung on a wire to keep the score or tally 
of the game. There is a string for each player or side, 
one white with every fifth button black, the other the con- 
verse of this, for convenience in counting the buttons to 
be moved along the wire for each run made by either player 
or side. (/;) The score, tally, or number of points 
scored by either player or side at any stage of a 
game : as, ho made a poor string at first, but won. 

(c) A stroke made by each player from the head 

of the table to the opposite cushion and back, to 
determine, by means of the resultant positions 
of the balls, who shall open the game. — 10. 
In arch., a string-course. — 11. In ship-buildingy 
the highest range of planks in a ship’s ceiling, 
or that between the minwale and the upper 
edge of the upper-decK ports. — 12. In print- 
ing, a pioee-isomposi tor’s ag^egate of the proofs 
of types set by him, pasted on a long strip of 
paper. The amount of work done is deter- 
mined by the measurement of this string. — 13. 
The stringy albumen of an egg. See chalaza. 
— 14. A hoax, or discredited story. [Printers’ 
slang, Eng. ] — A string of cash. See i Bass 
string. See Close string. See cioa«2.--Cut 

and mitered string, in atair-fmUding, an outer atring 
cut to miter with the end of the riser.— False String, 
in a muBioal instruinont, an imperfect string, giving 
an uncertain or untrue sound.— Instrument Of ten 
strings, in the Bible, a variety of nol>el or psaltery.— 
Italian String. •See /tofian.— Open string, in musical 
Instruments of the stringed group, a string that is not 
stopped or shortened by the finger or a mechanical stop, 
but is allowed to vibrate throughout its full length. — 
Order of the Yellow String, see order.— Plaited 
string work. See pfatfed— Roman string. See Ro- 
man. — Rough string. See rough atrinff. — Silver String. 
See def. 4. — Soprano string, same as chanterelle, 1.— 
Sympathetic string. Bee aympathetic.—ThB whip 
U^th fdx strings, see the Six Articlea, under article.— 
To haxD on one string, see harp.-To have two 
strings to one’s how. see bow^. 

string (string), V.; pret. and pp. strung, ppr. 
stringing. [< stringy n. As with ring*^y the strong 
forms of the principal parts conform to the 
supposed analogy of sinqy sang, sungy etc.] I. 
trans. 1. To furnish witn strings. 
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2. To walk or move along in a string or discon- 
nected line: straggle: as, they came stringing 
along. [Colloq,]— 8. In bilUardSy to hit one^i 
ball so that it will go the len^^ of the table and 
back, to determine who shall <men the game, 
string-alphabet (string'aPf^bet), n. An al- 
phabet m which the letters are denoted by 
knots of various forms and combinations made 
in a string : used bv the blind, 
string-band ( st ring^band ) , n. A band composed 
of stringed instruments, or the stringed instru- 
ments of such a band taken by themselves.’ 
string-bark (string^ b&rk), n. 8tringy-bark. 
string-bean tetTing'b§n), n. A bean of which 
the green pods are used for food, prepared be- 
fore cooking by stripping off the fibrous thread 
along their back. Varieties of the common 
kidney- bean, or French bean, are so treated, 
string-block (string' blok), n. In pianoforte- 
maMngy the wooden block into which are driven 
the studs for holding the loops of the ends of 
the strings furthest from the tuning-pins, 
string-board (string'bord), n. In carp.y aboard 
that supports any important part or a frame- 
work or structure ; especially, a board which 
sustains the ends of the steps in a wooden 
staircase. Also called string-piece or stringer. 
String-conrse (string'kors), n. In arch.y a nar- 
row molding or a projecting course continued 



horizontally along the face of a building, fre- 
quently under windows. It is sometimes mere- 
ly a flat band, more often molded, and some- 
times richly carved. 

stringed (stringd), a. [< string + -cd2,] i, 
Havmg strings; furnished with strings: as, a 
stringed instrument. — 2. Produced by strings 
or stringed instruments. 

Divinely-warblod voice 
Answering the stringed noise. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 97. 

8. Fastened with a string or strings ; tied. 

Bol) took up the small atrmged packet of books. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, Iv. 8. 
4. In her.y furnished with a string of any sort, 
as a cord or ribbon. 

stringency (strin'jen-si), n. [< stringen(t) + 
-cy.] Stringent cbaractor or condition, (a) 
Tightness ; straltness : as, a atringency in the money-mar- 
ket. (6) Btrictness ; closeness ; rigor : as, the atringeney of 
the regulations was increased. 

As the known exactness of the uniformity became 
greater, the atringewy of the inference increased. 

W. K. Clifford, L^^tures, I. 166. 


Orpheus* lute was strung with poets’ sinews. 

Shak., T. G. of V., ill. 2. 78. 

2. To put in tune the strings of, as of a stringed 
instrument. 

Here the Muse so oft her harp has idrung 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung. 

Addison, Letter from Italy. 

3. To make tense; impart vigor to ; tone. See 
high-strung. 

Toil strung the nerves and purified the blood. 

jyryden, Episue to John Pryden, 1. 89. 
Bylvla was too highly strung for banter. 

. Mrs. QaakeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, vli. 

4. To fasten, suspend, or hang with a string: 
as, to string a parcel; to string up a dog.— 6. 
To thread or file on a string; as, to sfnwo beads. 
—0. To prepare for use, as a bow, by bending 
it sufficiently to slip the bowstring into its 
notches, so that the string is tightly strained. 
— 7. To extend in a string, series, or line. 

Ships were strung for miles along the lower levee fof 
New Orleans], and steamboats above, all discharging or 
receiving cargo. W. T. Sherman, Memoirs, vi. 

8. To deprive of strings ; strip the strings from ; 
as, to string beans. — 9f, To carve (lampreys). 
Hahees Hook (E. K. T. K.), p. 265. 

n. intram. 1. To stretch out into a string 
or strings when pulled; become stringy. 

Let it [varniahj boll until It atringa freely between the 
fingers. Workshop Bcoeipta, Ut ter., p. 64. 


Stringendo (strin-jen'do). [It., ppr. of strin- 
gerCy < L. stringercy draw tight, compress: see 
stringent.'] In music, pressing or accelerating 
the tempo ; usually with a crescendo. Also in- 
calzando. 

stringent (strin'lent), a. [< L. stringen{t-)s, 
ppr. of stringercy araw tight, compress, contract, 
touch, graze, stroke, etc.; see sfmiwi, stricty and 
cf. strike.] If. Tightening or binding; draw- 
ing tight. Thomson. — 2. Straitened; tight; 
constrained; hampered by scarcity or lack of 
available funds; as, a money-market. 
— 3. Strict; close; rigorous; rigid; exacting; 
urgent; as, to make regulations. 

Strmgently (strin'jent-li), adv. In a stringent 
manner; with stringency ; tightly; rigorously; 
strictly. Bailey. 

stringentneSB ( Strin ' jent-nes) , n. Stringency. 

stringer (string'^r), w.* [< string + -er^.] 1. 
One who strings, (a) One who makes or furnishes 
strings for a bow. Narea. (6) The workman who fits a 
piano with strings, (e) One who arranges on a string : as, 
a bead- or poaxl-ttringer. 

2. A device for attaching piano-strings to a 
ridge cast specially for that purpose on the 
plate, instead of winding them around tuning 
wrest-pins inserted in the wrest-pin plank, it is 
a small hooked steel bar with a screw-tmaded shank that 
is passed through the ridge and then secured by a nut 
The wire string is first pass^ through a hole in the h^kw 
end of the stringer, and then looped once around the hook. 
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Sn tanlafc, the itriiiff ii tightened by turning the nut on 
the iheiik of the itnnger. 

d* In railway engin.j a longitudinal timber on 
which a rail is fastened, and which rests on 
transverse sleepers.— 4. In ahip-huildmg, an in- 
side strake of plank or of plates, secured to the 
ribs and supporting the ends of the beams; a 
shelf. See cut under heavily 2 ((7).— 5. In oaij ), : 
(a) A horizontal timber connecting two posts 
in a framework, (b) Same as Hiring-board, — 
0. A tie in a truss or a truss-bridge.— 7t. A for- 
nicator ; a wencher. 

A whoreion tmnt ! hath been an old gtringer in his days, 
I warrant him f 

Beau.^and Fl.^ Knight of Burning Pestle, 1. 1. 
8 . A small stick or switch used to string fish 
on by the gills. 

Btring-gage (string'gaj), n, A gage, like a wire- 
gage, for measuring the size of a string for a 
musical instrument. 

string-halt (string 'hfi.lt), n, A corruption of 
spring-halt, 

BtringinesB (string'i-nes), n. Stringy character 
or condition; flbrousness. W, B, Carpenter^ 
Micros., ( 360. 

strin^ng (string'ing), n, [Verbal n. ot string ^ 
v,] 1. In Hilk-manuf,^ same as glossing. — 2. ^>/. 
Straight or curved inlaid lines' in buhl-work. 

gtringleSB (string'les), a, [< string + -less.'] 
Without strings. 

His tongue is now a striiwlau instrument. 

Shak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 149. 

Btringmant (string'man), w. A musician who 
plays upon a stringed instrument. 

Some use trumpetts, some shalmes, some small pipes, 
some are ittritujernen. 

BISS. Hard. Jfo. 610, in Collier’s Eng. Dmm. Poetry, 1. 32. 

Btring-minBtrel (string'min'^strel), n. A min- 
strel who accompanies himself on a stringed 
instrument. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 278. 

Stringopidse (string-gop'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Stringops + -idse.] Same as Strigopidse. 

Stringopinae (string-go-pi'ne), n. pi [NL.,< 
Stringops + -inm.] Same as Strigopinie, 

StringopB, StringopBiB (string'gops, string- 
gop'sis), n, [NL., < (ir. arpi}^ {arpiy}-) (> L. 
striXf strig-), a screech-owl (< arpiCnv, cry, 
squeak), 4- face, eye. ) Same as Strigops. 

Btring-orcheBtra (string '6r'^kes-tr|l), n, A 
string-band. 

Btring-organ (String'6r'''gan), n. A musical in- 
strument with a keyboard, characterized by a 
graduated set of vibrators or free reeds, which 
are severally connected by rods wdth a corro- 
snonding set of wires or strings in such a way 
tnat the vibrations of the reeds are communi- 
cated to the appropriate strings. The tones thus 
secured are sweet and pure, combining some of the ad- 
vantages of botti the hurmoiiiiim and tlio pianoforte. 

string-pea (string'pe), n. PVM^, 1. 

string-piece (string'pes), n. A name of various 
parts in constructions of wood, (a) That part of a 
flight of stairs which forms its ceiling or sotHt. (b) Same 
as String-hoard, (c) A long piece of timber, especially one 
used to support a floor, (d) In a frame, a honzontul con- 
necting-piece. (e) A heavy horizontal piece of squai’ed 
timber carried idoiig the edge of the front of a wharf or 
of crihwork, to hold the timbers in place, and strengthen 
the whole. 

string-plate (string'plat), n. In pianoforte- 
making^ the metal plate which carries the 
string-block. It was originally made separate, 
but is now combined in a single casting with 
the entire frame. 

stringwood (string' whd), n, A small euphor- 
biaceous tree, Acalypha rubra, formerly of St. 
Helena, now extinct. It was a handsome tree, 
named from its pendent spikes of reddish male 
flowei*s. 

stringy (string'!), a, [< string + -y^.] 1. 

Consisting of strings or small threads ; fibrous; 
filamentous : as, a stringy root. 

Power by a thousand tough and stringy roots 
Fixed to the people’s pious nursery-faith. 

Coleridge, tr. of Schiller’s Piccolomlnl, iv. 4. 

2. Ropy; viscid; gluey; that may be drawn 
into a thread. 

They board up glue, whose clinging drops, 

Like pitch or bli*d lime, hang in stringy ropes. 

Addison, tr. of VirgU’s Georgies, Iv. 

8 . Sinewy; wiry. [Colloq.] 

A stringy little man of about fifty. 

Jerrold, Men of Character, Job Pippins, Hi. 

4. Marked by thread-like flaws on the surface ; 
as, stringy glass; stringy marble. Marble- 
worker, 5 8. 

Stringy-bark (string'i-bftrk), n, 1. One of a 
class of Australasian gum-trees {Eucalyptus) 
distinguished by a tenacious fibrous bark. The 
oommon stringy-bark Is K. obliqw, abounding In Tasmania 
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and southern Australia, in Victoria from its gregarious 
habit called messmale-tree (which see). A common stringy- 
bark of Victoria and New south Wales is E. macrorrhyn- 
eha, a smaller tree, the wood of which is used for various 
purples. Other strlngy-barks are K. eapUdlata, E. eu- 
gentaides, E. tetrodonia, E. microoorys (mostly known as 
tallow-wood), E. piperUa (white stringy-bark^ and E. atnyg- 
dalina ; the last two are also called peppermini-ttee. See 
cut under Euealypttu. Also called string-hark. 

Split string-bark timber is the usual material for fences 
In Australia, when procurable. A. L. Oordon. 

2. In Australia, a post and rail fence. 

strinkle (string'kl), t\ t. and I.; pret. and pp. 
strinkled, ppr. strinkling, [< ME. strinkfen, 
strenklen, strenkelen, freq. of sirenken, sprinkle; 
origin uncertain. The resemblance to sprinkk 
is appar. accidental ; but the word may bo a 
var. of sprinkle, porby>8 due to initial confor- 
mation with streiv,] To str«*w or sprinkle spar- 
ingly. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Stlinkling (string'kling), n. [Verbal n. of 
strinkle, r.] 1. The act of one who strinkles. — 
2. That which is strinkled; a small quantity. 

Men whose brains were seasoned with some strinklings 
at least of madness and phrensy. 

Dr. II. More, On Godliness, xiv. § 11. (Trertch.) 

Btriolate (stn'o-lat), a. [< NL. ^striolatus, < 
^strioldi dim. of 1j. stria, a furrow: see stria.] 
In hot., minutely striate. 

Striolet (stri'o-let), w. [< NL. ^siriola (dim. of 
L. stria) 4* -ei.] In entom., a short stria or im- 
prc'SHod line. Kirby. 

strips (strip), V , ; pret. and pp. stripped or stript, 
ppr. stripping, [(r/) < ME. stripen, strevpvn, 
strepen, sfrupen {prei. .^trepic, strupte, pp. strept, 
i-struped), \ AS. *strypan, ^sirepan, in comp. 
be-strypan, rob, plundtu*. = MI), stroopen, rob, 
plunder, skin, strip, also bind, strain, etc., 1). 
stroopen = MLO. strbpeu, plunder, strip, ==. 
OHG. stroufen, MIKt. stroufen, G. sire fen, strip, 
skin, flay; (/>) ef. J>. strippen, strip (leaves), 
whij), =:LG . strepen, strip (leaves), etc.. = MUG. 
striefen, skin, flay. The two sets of lorms (to 
either of which the ME. stripen, strepen could 
be referred) are more or less confused with 
each other, and with the forms of strip"^, stripe; 
l)ut they appear to be orig. distinct. The two 
semses ‘rob’ or ‘xilunder’ and ‘skin’ are not 
necessarily connected, though rob and reave 
supply a partial aualoj^.] 1. tram. 1. To rob; 
plunder; despoil; deprive; divest; bc^reave; 
witli <>/’ before the thing taken away: as, to 
strip a man of his possessions; to strip a tree 
of its fruit. 

Wherefore labour they to irfnp their advcrr .rhs qfsueh 
furniture as doth not help? Hooker, Ecclea. J*olity, ii. 7. 

If such tricks . . . strip you out of your lieutciiautry. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 172. 

Like Thieves, when they have plundered and stripf a 
man, leave him. Wycherley, Ep. Ded. to Plain Dealer. 

2. 'J’o dtqirive of covering; remove the skiTi or 
outer covering of; skin; fieel: with o/ before 
the thing removed: as, to strip a beast of its 
skin ; to strip a tree of its bark. 

The forwai'd, ba(!kward falx, tlie mare, the turn, the trip, 
When stript into their shirts, each other they invaide 
Within a spacions ring. Drayton, Polyolhion, i. 244. 

A simple view of the object, as it stands stripped of ev- 
ery relation, in all the nakedness and solitude of meta- 
physical abstraction. Burke, Rev. in 1 ranee. 

3. To uncover; unsheathe. 

On, or strip your sword stark nak(Ml. 

Shak., T. N., ili. 4. 274. 

4. To unrig: as, to strip a ship. — 6. To tear 
off the thread of: said of a screw or bolt: as, 
the screw was stripped, — 6. To pull or tear 
off, as a covering or some adhering substance: 
as, to strip the skin from a beast ; to strip tlie 
bark from a tree ; to strip the clothes from a 
man’s back : sometimes emphasized with off. 

And he stripped off his clothes also. 1 Sam. xlx. 24. 

She stripp'd it from her arm. 

Shak., Cymbeline, li. 4. 101. 

7. To milk dry; press all the milk out of: as, 
to strip a cow*. — 8. In fish-culture, to press or 
squeeze tlie ripe roe or milt out of (fishes). 
After the fishes are stripped the spawn of opposite sexes 
is mixed together; and after this artificial lecundation 
the eggs are hatched by artificial methods. 

9. In agri., to pare off the surface of in strips, 
and tuim over the strips upon the adjoining 
surface. Imp, Diet. — lOf. To separate; put 
away: with /row. 

His . . . unkindnesB, 

That stripp'd her from his benediction. 

Shak., Lear, iv. 3. 45. 

11. In tohaccAP-manuf,, to separate (the wings 
of the tobacco-leaf) from the stems. E. H. 
Knight, — 12. In cardt»/7, to clean (the teeth of 
the various cylinders and top flats) from short 
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flbers. E, H, Knight, — 13. In file^ahing, to 
cross-flle and draw-flle (a flle-blank) in order 
to bring it to accurate form and to clean the 
surface preliminary to grinding and catting. — 
14. In mining, to remove the overlying bou or 
detrital material from (any bed or mineral de- 
posit which it is desired to open and work). — 
16. In gun-making, to turn (the exterior of a 
gun-barrel) in a lathe in such manner that its 
longitudinal axis shall coincide with the axis 
of tne bore. — 10f. To run past or beyond ; out- 
run ; outstrip. Bee outstrip. 

Alate we ran the deer, and througb the lawnds 
Stripp'd with our nags the lofty frolic bucks. 

Greene., Friar Bacon and Kriar Bungay. 
as Byn . 2. To denude, lay bare. 

II, intrans, 1. To take off the covering or 
clothes; uncover; undress. — 2. To lose the 
thread, as a screw, or ha ve the scr<iw stripped 
off, as a screw-bolt, — 3. To issue from a rifled 
gun without assuming the spiral turn : said of 
a projectile. Farrtm. — 4. To come off, as an 
outer covering (as bark); separate from an 
underlying surface. — 6. To be stripped of milt 
or spawn. Compare I., 8. 

Strip'-^ (strip), n, [Another form of stripe: see 
stripe. Strip is to stripe as bit to bite, smit to 
smite. It is commonly r€*ferred to strip'l, i?.] 1, 
A narrow piece, comparatively long: as, a strip 
of cloth; a strip of territory. — 2. An ornamen- 
tal appendage to women’s dress, formerly worn : 
it is spoken of as worn on the neck and breast. 
When a plum’d fan may shade thy chalked face, 

And lawny strips thy naked bosom grace. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. iv. 51. 
A stuinach(T upon her breast so bare, 

¥or strips and gorget were not then the weare. 

Dr. Smith, Penelope and Ulysses, 1. 1658. 

3. A stripling; a slip. George Eliot, Middle- 
march, xlvi. — 4. In joinery, a narrow piece of 
board nailed over a crack or joint between 
planks. — 5. In mining, one of a series of troughs 
forming a labyrinth, or some similar arrange- 
ment, through whicli the ore flows as it comes 
from the stamps, and in which the particles are 
deposited in the order of their equivalence. 

Btnp^ (strip), n. [Be. also strype, streape, dim. 
strypic; perhaps another use o^ strips, Cf. strip- 
pet.] 1. A rill. [Bcotch.] — 2. Destruction of 
fences, buildings, timber, etc. ; waste. [U. S.] 
strip-armor (strip'ar'''mpr), n. Armor, espe- 
cially for the le^s, used in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and showing broad raised 
strips alternating with sunken bands, 
stripe (strip), n,' [< ME. stripe (stripe, prob. 
nlso stripe, > E. striji^), < Ml), strijpe, strepe, D. 
streep = MLG. .stripe, LG . a stripe or strip, 

= MHG. G. streif = Dan. stribe (< D.), a stripe, 
strip; cf. strips, strip'^.] 1. A streak of a aif- 
ferent color from that of the ground ; a long 
narrow division of something of a different 
color from the ground : as, a stripe of red on a 
green ground; hence, any linear variation of 
color. ( Compare streak^, stria, striga, — 2. A nar- 
row piece attached to something of a different 
color or texture; as, the red stripe on the log 
of a soldier’s trousers. — 3. Generally, a strip or 
narrow piece. 

The whole ground that is sown, to the sandy ascent of 
the mountains, is but a narrow striite. of three Quarters of 
a mile broad. Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 75. 

4. A long naiTow discolored mark made on 
flesh by the stroke of a lash or rod; a wale; 
hence, a stroke made with a lash, whip, rod, 
strap, or scourge. 

Forty Gripes he may give him, and not exceed. 

Deut. XXV. 3. 

6t. A blow; a stroke. 

Ellery one gyue but one suer stripe, & snerly ye ioniey 
is ours. Hall, Cliron., Rich. 111., an. 8. 

But, when he could not quite it, with one stripe 

Her lions clawes he from her feetc away did wipe. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 27. 

6. Distinctive color; particular kind or char- 
acter; hence, distinguishing characteri.stic: as, 
a politician of the Republican stripe. 

I shall go on ; and first in differing strijfe 
The flood-god’s speech thus tune an oati'n pipe. 

W. Brotvne, Britannia’s rastorals, i. 2. 

Various poems are of a democratic, liberal stripe, in- 
spired by the struggle then commencing over Europe. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets p. 2,56. 
Bengal stripe, a kind of cotton doth woven with col- 
ored stripes; gingham.— Cimis Stripe, a long thin stripe 
of cirrus cloud, generally occurring in iiarallel rows which, 
by the effect t»f perspective, usually aj»pear to be conver- 
gent. The motion of these stripes is usually either broad- 
side forward, or oblique to tlielr length. 

Cirrus-stripes lie in regions of niaxitnuin pressure most 
often nearly perpendicular to the isobar. 

Abererandty, Weather, p. 02. 
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Dollle*! Itripe. Same ai Kraurn'i mamirana (which M6| 
under mamftrana).— Bpanilh BtrlPMi. See 
Stars and stripes. See atari.— To oome to hand 
strlpest* to come to close quarters; fight hand to hand. 
Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, lx. 
stripe (strip), V, f. ; pret. and pp. atripedf ppr. 
stnping. [< stripe y w.] 1 . To maae stripes upon ; 
form with lines of different colors; variegate 
with stripes. — 2. To strike; lash. [Rare.J — Sf. 
To thrust. 

He has ttriped his bright brown brand 
Out through Clerk Saunders' fair bodye. 

Clerk Saunders (Child’s Ballads, II. 48). 

Droved and striped. See drooe». 
striped (stri'ped or stript), a, 1. Having 
stripes. See streaked, striped and streaked are sy- 
nonymous, but differ slightly as stripe and streak do, the 
former implying greater firmness, evenness, and regular- 
ity of the markings Indicated : as, a striped zebra ; streaked 
soap.— Btrlped-Darked maple, striped dogwood. 
Same as striped tnapfe.— Striped dormouse, function, 
lasper. See the nouns.— striped grass. Sameasrtb- 
bon-proM.— Striped maple, mullet, perch, snake, 
splnehelly, etc. See the nouns.— Striped muscle, 
striated muscle. See muscular twim* (with cut), under 
mmicufar.— Striped squirrel, the chipmunk, 
striped-bass (stri'ped<bas), n, Itoccus Uneatus, 
the bass or rockfish. See cuts under bass and 
gill, tU.S.] 

Stoipetail (strip'tal), n, A humming-bird of 
the genus EupherusUy of which there arc several 
species. 

Stnp-leaf (strip'lef), V. Tobacco from which 
the stalks have been removed before packing, 
strip-lights (stripMits), w. pi. In a theater, 
rows of lights fastened behind wings, 
stripling (strip 'ling), w. [Appar. < strip*^^ 4- 
-Zim/l.] A youth iu the state of adolescence, 
or just passing from boyhood to manhood ; a 
lad. ManderillCy Travels, p. 278. 

And the king said, Enquire thou whose son the strip- 
ling is. 1 Sam. xvii. 66. 

And now a stripling cherub he appears. 

Maton, P. L., lii. 086. 

stripper (strip'^r), w. [< strips + -cr^.] One 
who strips, or an implement or machine used 
for stripping. Speclfloally— (a) In wocl-carding : {X) 
A small card-roll the function of which Is to remove or 
strip the fiber from another roll in a carding-inachine. 
The fiber thus stripped off is delivered to some other 
oarding-roll or worker. In some carding-machines a strip- 

f ier is used to take the wool from the licker-in and deliver 
t to the breast-cylinder. (2) An automatic device for 
lifting the top caiHls or fiats employed in some kinds of 
wool-oarding machines. Also call^ angle-stripper, (h) 
A machine for smoothing down old and worn-out files 
to make them ready for reentting : a file-stripper, (c) An 
implement used on osier-farms for stripping off willow- 
bark. One form is an annular scraper through which the 
willows or switches are drawn after stariing the hark 
sufiiciently to allow the wood to pass through the scraper 
and be grasped by a pair of nippers. The bark thus 
stripped off is used for medicinal purposes, and the peeled 
Bwitohes arc used for boskets anu other willow wares. 
Strippett (Htrip'et), n, [< strips -f -cf.] A 
small brook; a rivulet. IloUmnedj Desenp, of 
Scotland, x. 

striv^iug (strip'iiig), n. [Verbal n. of strip'^y «;.] 
1. THiat which is removed by stripping. 

Light strippings from the fan-trees. 

Browning, Paracelsus, iv. 

2. pi. The last milk drawn from a cow, procured 
by a downward stripping action of the thumb 
and forefinger. — 3. in fish-cullnrv, the opera- 
tion of pressing ripe spawn or milt out of the 
live fish. — 4, In quarrying and tninmgy the act 
of removing the sujjeriftcial detritus, soil, etc., 

E reparatopy to oi)ening a mine or quarry, or to 
ly bare the surface for examination ; also, the 
material thus removed. 

Strippilljg-kllife (strip'ing-nif), w. A knife for 
separa^gthe blades of sorghum from the stalks 
to prepare them for grinding. E, H. Knight. 
stripping-plate (strip 'ing-plat), n, A fixed 
plate attached to the frame of a roller, to scrape 
or strip off any adheHng material, as in paint- 
grinding mills, clay-crushers, and in some roll- 
ing-mills for metals which adhere to rollers, 
stnpulose (strip'n-los), a. In entom.y covered 
witn coarse, decumbent hairs, as the elytra of 
certain beetles. 

stripy (stri'pi), a. Stripe-like; occurring in 
stripes ; marked by streaks or stripes. 
Strisores (stri-so'rez), n.ph [NL.; origin ob- 
scure . ] An artifi (d al ord er or suborder of birds, 
including a number of piearian families. It was 
divided by Cabanis into Macrochires (the humming-birds, 
swifts, and goatsuckers) and Amphiholee (the colies, toura- 
cuus, and houetzins). [Not in use. J 
Stritcbel (strich'el), n. An asslbilated f orm of 
strickle. 

strive (striv), v. i. ; pret. strovCy pp. striven (for- 
merly also strivedy Bom. xv. 20), ppr. striv- 
ing. [< ME. striven, stryveUy strifen (orig. a 
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weak verb, pret. strived, afterward conformed 
to the analogy of strong verbs like drive, pret. 
drovcy with metsirof, strove, pp. striven), v OF. 
esiriver s= Pr. estrihary strive, prob. < OHG. 
^stribany in deriv. weak verb, MHO. G. streben 
= D. streven z= MLG. streven, LG. strewen = Sw. 
strdfva = Dan. strsebe, strive; cf. Icel. stridha 
= Sw. stridny strive : see stride, and cf. strife."] 

1. To make strenuous effort; endeavor earnest- 
ly ; labor hard ; do one^s endeavor; trjr earnest- 
ly and persistently: followed bjr an infinitive: 
as, he strove hard to win the prize ; to strive to 
excel ; to strive to pay one^s way. 

Strive to enter in at the strait gate. Luke xlii. 24. 

I’ll strive ... to take a nap. 

SfMk., Bich. III., V. 8. 104. 
When there is perfect sincerity —when each man is true 
to himself —when everyone strives to realize what he thinks 
the highest rectitude— then must all things prosper. 

If. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 618. 

2. To contend; struggle; battle; fight: fol- 
lowed by withy against, or for: as, to strive 
against fate ; to strwe for the truth. 

First with thl hettir be waar for iu stryue, 

Asens thi felaw noo quarel thou coutryue. 

Balms Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 68. 
While lesvs stroue udth Sathaiis strong Temptations. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 
Agaitist the Deity *tis hard to strive. 

Prior, Second Hymn of Callimachus. 
Striving uoith love and hate, with life and death, 

With hope that lies, and fear that tlireateneth. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 151. 

8. To vie; contend for prefiminenco: with 
With the rose colour hire hewe. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 180. 
Nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspired 
Castalian spring, might wUh this Paradise 
^ Of Eden strive. Milton, P. L., Iv. 275. 

4. To quarrel or contend with one another ; be 
at variance one with another, or come to be 
so; be in contention, dispute, or altercation. 
Do as adversaries do in law, 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink ns friends. 

Shak., T. of the 8., i. 2. 270. 

6. To oppose by contrariety of qualities: with 
with. 

Now private pity strom wUh publick hate, 

Beason with rage, and eloquence with fate. 

Sir J. Deiumm, On the Earl of Strafford's Trial 
[and Death. 

sSinLl. Undertake, Endeavor, etc.(HOcattempt)\ seek, aim, 
toll.— 2. To compete, contest.— 4. To dispute, wrangle, 
strive (striv), n. [< strive, r.] A striving; 
an effort; a strife. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 
Striver (stri'v^r), n, [< strive + -erl.] One 
who strives or contends ; one who makes ef- 
forts of body or mind. (Hanville, 
striving (strVving), n. [Verbal n. of strive, v.] 
Htrenuous or earnest enort; struggle; endea- 
vor. 

Failure after long perseverance is much grander than 
never to have a striving good enf>u{<h to be called a fail- 
ure. George Eliot, Middlomarch, xxii. 

Btxivill|[lv (stri'ving-li), adv. In a striving man- 
ner ; witn earnest or persistent efforts or strug- 
gles, Imp, Diet. 

Sxrix (striks), n, [NL., < L. strix (strig-), < Gr. 
(TTpif (arpiy-), a screech-owl, perhaps < ^arptt^Ffv, 
equiv. to rpiCeiv, creak, grate, croak.] A Lin- 
nean genus of owls, (at) Containing all the Striges. 
(It) Bestricted to the barn-owls : same as Alueo. See cut 



Barred Owl (Strtx nebutosa). 


strobile 


nndar tam-nd. (e) Beibtloted to tho woodowli, Itko 
Slrix stridula, having the facial disk complete, circular, 
and no plomicorns. In this sense it Is now commonly 
employed. The common barred owl of the United Statw 
is Strix nebulosa. See cut in preceding column. «* 

stroakt, stroakingt. Obsolete spellings of 
stroke^, stroJeing, 

Stroamt (strom), v. i. [Prob. a var. of stream 
(as soam^ for seam*'^), perhaps associated with 
roam: see stream,] If. To wander about idly 
and vacantly. — 2. To walk with long strides. 
[Prov. Eng. J 

He, ejaculating blessings upon his parents, and calling 
for Just vengeance upon nimself, stroamed up and down 
the room. Mme. KArblay, Camilla, ill. 10. (Davies,)- 



Two Rtroliilesior Strobilje, 
a, fi, vi (j^auea tapillata, 
resulting from fission of the 
hydrsc tulwe of tlie scyphis* 
tonui st.tuc. At n tcntaclev 
tire devattped sit the bsise 
of the lower of the two enhy • 
ne lK>rnc upon the stalk of 
the strubila. 


-2. Bearing strobiles; 


Strob (strob), n, [< Gr. erpspog, a twisting or 
whirling rouncL < arpki^iVy turn, twist. Cf. strobe 
He, strophe,] The angular velocity of one ra- 
dian per second. 

StroblC (strob'ik), a. [< strob 4* -ir.] Appear- 
ing to spin.— BlVOblC circles, a number of clrclea 
drawn coucentrically which appear to spin round when 
they are moved about. 

Strobila (iltro-bi'lft), n, ; pi. strobilse ([-le). [NL. , 
< Gr. orpopiXy, a plug of lint like a pine-cono, cf . 
Grp6fii7Jo^y anything twisted, a pine-cone, etc. : 
sec stroUU.] In zodl. : (a) In Hydrozoa, a stage 
in the development of a discophoran, super- 
vening upon the soyphisto- 
ma or hydra-tuba stage by 
the development of ephyrte, 
and before these become 
detached from one another 
and from the stalk upon 
which they grow, oee 
ephyra, 1 , and scyphistoma, 

(h) In Vermes, a segment- 
ed tapeworm ; the chain of 
zooids formed by a scolex 
and the proglottides which 
have successively budded 
from it. (cf) [cup.] [NL.] 

A supposed genus of aca- 
lephs, based on tho stro- 
biliform stage of certain 
hydrozoans. Sars, 1835. 

(d) [cffp.] [NL.] Inentom., 
a genus of lepidopterous 
insects. Eodoffsky, 1837. 
strobilaceous (strob-i-la'- 
shius), «. [< strobile 4- 

-aceous,] 1. Koscmbling a 
strobile; strobiliform 
strobiliforous. 

Strobilse, n. Plural of strobila, 

Strobilantbes (strob-i-lan'thoz), n, [NL. 
(Blume,1825), so called from tho inflorescence, 
usually cone-like when in bud ; < Gr. (rrpdfiiAot;, 
a pine-cone, 4- &vdo^, a flower.] A genus of 
gamopetalouH plants, of the order AcanthacfW 
and tribe Hnelliese. it is characterized by flowers with 
acute linear calyx-lobes, a somewhat equally five-lobed 
corolla with a snort or long and slender tube, stamens 
four and perfect or two perfect and two rudimentary, and 
two or perhaps rarely three ovules in each of the two 
ovary-cells. O’here are about 180 species, natives mostly 
of India, scantily represented in China, Japan, and Ma- 
laysia, with one species in tropical Africa. They are herbs 
or shrubs, coiimionly erect, bearing opposite entire or 
toothed leaves, which are in a few species very unequal in 
the same pair. Their usually rather large and handsome 
flowers are often blue or puiple, and form dense or inter- 
rupted spikes which are terminri or crowded in the axils, 
and are sometimes replaced by a panicle or cyme. The 
fruit is ail oblong or Unear capsule slightly contracted at 
the base. Several species are cultivated for ornament, 
Boinotimes under the name cone-head. S. JktcddifoHus 
yields the room, or raaigyee dye, of India, etc. See room'-i, 
and cut under stoma, 2. 

Strobilate (strob'i-lat), v, pret. and pp. strob- 
ilated, ppr. strobilating, [< strobile 4- -aie^.] 
To form or develop strobiles ; be or become a 
strobile; effect strobilation. 

Strobilation (strob-i-la'shon), n, [< strobilate 
4- 4on.] 1 . Formation of production of strob- 

iles; metameric division of a scyphistoma or 
hydra tuba into medusa). — 2. Gemmation of 
the successive links or jbints of a tapeworm; 
also, the transverse fission of various worms. 

strobile (strob'il), n, [s= F. strobile = G. stro- 
bel, a pine-cono, < LL. strobilus, a pine-cone, < 
Gr. arpS^ikog, anything twisted, a pine-cone, a 
top, sea-snail, whirlpool, twist or turn, etc., < 
OTp^eiv, turn, twist, spin.] 1. In hot, a cone 
(which see, and cuts under Lepidostrohus and 
pericarp). Also strobilus. 

With reference to fructification, the form of Lycopodi- 
tes Millerl renders It certain that it must have home strw- 
dee at the ends of its branchlets, or some substitute for 
these, and not naked ^re-oases like those of Psllophyton. 

Dawson, Geol. Hist, of Plants, p. 101. 

2. In zobl.y a strobila. Quain, Med. Diet., p. 1687. 


BtroUliforoiis 

lrttrobilif6roU8 (stroW-lif 'e-rus), a. [< L, strih 
bituB (see strobile, 2) *f ferre s E. feear^.] In 
eool, bearing a strobile or chain of zooids: as^ 
^ the atroUliferous stage of an acaleph or a worm. 
49 trobilifonn (stro-biri-fdrm), a, [< L. stroU-^ 
luH (see strobile) *f forma, form.] In hot and 
sobL, having the form or character of a strobile. 
tStrobiltoe (strob'i-lin), a, [< Gr. (Ttpo^ihvoq, 
of or like a pine-cone, < crr/rxJpiXof, a pine-cone : 
see strobila^ Of or pertaining to a strobile or 
strobiles; strobiliform ; strobilaceous. 
strobilitet (strob'i-lit), w. [< Gr. arpdftiTMg, a 
pine-cone, + -ite'^J] A fossil pine-cone, or some- 
thing supposed to be the fruit of a coniferous 
tree. 

strobilization (strob'-'i-li-za'shon), M. [< strobile 
+ ’-izc ■+• •ation.'] Same as stfobilation. 

The second mode of reproduction (of ScyphigUnm\ the 
process of slrabUUation, begins later. 

Claus, Zobl. (trans.), p. 266. 

atrobiloid (strob'i-loid), a. [< Gr. a 

pine-cone, + el6og, form.] Like a strobile; 
strobiliform: as, strobiloid gemmation; sirobi- 
laid buds. Encyc, Brit. 

strobilophagous (strob-i-lof 'a-gus), a. [< NL. 
iitrobifophaga (Vieillot, 1816), a genus of birds 
(the same as Pinicola, q. v.), < Gr. (JTp6[ii^g, a 
pine-cone, + ^ytiv, eat.] Feeding upon pine- 
cones, as a bird. 

Strobilosaura (stro-bi-lo-sft'rH), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. <TTp6fiih)g, a pine-cone, 4^ aa'vpa, a lizard.] 
A former superfamily of Lacertilia, having a 
fleshy inextensile tongue, eyelids, developed 
limbs, and acrodont or pleurodont dentition. 
It included the families Agamidse and Jguanidse. 
Also Strobilosauria. 

atrobilosanran (stro-bi-lo-8fi,'ran), a. and n. 

Strobilosaura 4- -a«.] I. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Strohilosaura; agamoid or iguanoid. 

11, n. A member of the Strohilosaura . 

Also strobilosaurian. 

atrobilure (strob'i-lur), n. [< NL. Strobilurus.'l 
A lizard of the genus Strobi hints. 

Strobilorus (strob-i-lil'rus), n. [NL. (Wieg- 
maiin), < Gr. arpdjidog, a pine-cone, -4 ovpd, 
tail.] A genus of South American iguanoid 
lizards, having the tjiil ringed with spinose 
scales (whence the name). S. torqnatus is the 
Brazilian strobilure. 

strobilus (strq-bi'lus), n. Same as strobile, 1. 
Stooboscope (strob'o-skop), n. [< Gr. arpdjiog, 
a twisting or whirling round (< arpfipHr, turn, 
twist : see strobile), 4- asomlv, view.] An instru- 
ment used in the study of the periodic motion of 
a body, as one in rapid revolution or vibration, 
by illuminating it at frequent intervals (for ex- 
ample, by electric sparks or by a beam of light 
made intermittent by passing through a mov- 
ing perforated plate), or again by viewing it 
through the openings of a revolving disk : also 
used as a toy. Thi? phenakistoscope and zoe- 
trope represent one form of stroboscope, 
stroboscopic (strob-o-skop'ik), a. [< strobo- 
scope 4* -ec.] Pertaining to the stroboscope, 
to observations made with it, or to the physi- 
cal principle involved in its use. Mature, 
XXXIX. 451. 

strocalt, strocklet, stroclet, n. See stroklc. 
strode (strod). Preterit of stride. 

Stroff. An obsolete form of the preterit of 
strive. 

Stroglet, V. i. A Middle English form of struggle. 
Stroit, V. t. See strog. 

stroll (stroil ), n. [Also stroyl ; origin obscure.] 
The couch- or quitch-grass, Agropyrum repeus: 
applied especially to the white arid worm-like 
roots. See cut under Britten and 

Holland, [Prov. Eng.] 

Strokalt, n. See stroklc. 

stroke^ (strok), n, [Formerly also stroak ; < 
ME. strook, strok, strak, < AS. sh'dc (=:_MHG. 
G. streich, a stroke), < strican (pret. strdc), go, 
pass along, etc.; see strike, v., and cf. strike, n., 
stroke"^, streak*^, w.] 1. A sweeping movement 

of a sustained object ; the moving of something 
held or supported through a limited course ; in 
mech., one of a series of alternating continuous 
movements of something back and forth over 
or through the same line : as, the strokes of an 
oar; a stroke of a pen in writing; the strokes of 
a file, a saw, a piston-rod, or a pump-handle; 
the length of stroke of a pendulum. 

A few Strokes of his muscular arms, and he Is reached by 
the launch and swings himself up Into her liows. 

St. Nicholas, XYII. 834. 

In a stroke or two the canoes were away out in the mid- 
dle of the Scheldt. M. L. SUmnmm, Inland Voyage, p. 11^ 
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2. In rowing, specifically— (a) The manner or 
style of moving the oars or making strokes ; the 
handling of the oars : as, to set the stroke for 
the race; the stroke very rapid or exhaust- 
ing. (ft) The guiding-stroke : as, to pull stroke 
in a race, (c) The rower who sets the stroke; 
the stroke-oar or sirokesman. — 3. A lino or 
mark impressed by or as if by a sweeping move- 
ment; hence, a part of an impression of any 
kind appearing as if so made: as, the hair- 
strokes, curved strokes, or up-and-down strokes 
of a letter; fine or coarse strokes in an engrav- 
ing. See cut under type. 

(Carracci’s strongth, (Correggio's softer line, 

Paulo's free stroke, and Titian's warmth divine. 

Pope, To Mr. Jervas, 1. .18. 
4. A throb ; a pulsation ; a beat. 

For twenty strokes of the blood, without a word, 
Linger’d that other, staring after him. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

6. In musical instruments with a keyboard, the 
range of motion of a key. — 6. A striking of one 
body or mass upon another; a sudden impact 
of an object moved or hurled through space; a 
blow or concussion, especially one administcrecl 
or effected by design or in some definite man- 
ner: as, a stroke of the fist or of a sword; the 
strokes of a hammer; \\\^ stroke of a bat, a cue, 
or a mallet against a ball (in various games). 

lie smote a-houto hym grete strokes bothe on the lefto 
syde and on the right sijle. Merlin {V,. E. T. S.), i. 11 8. 
How now ! what noise? That spirit ’s possess’d with haste 
That wounds the unresisting postern with these strokes. 

Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 1)2. 

7. A sud(lou or special effect produced upon an 
object as if by a striking movem(?nt ; a result or 
consequence of the action of some rapidly work- 
ing or efficient agency or cause : as, a stroke of 
lightning; a stroke of paralysis (for whicli the 
word stroke is often used absolutely, both col- 
loquially and by physicians); tho stroke of fate 
or of death : used fn the Bible especially of a 
divine chastisement or judgment. 

Remove thy stroke away from me. Ps. xxxix. 10. 

When I did sneak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffer’d. Shak., Othello, I. 3. 157. 
She’ll make you shrink, as I did, w ith a stroke. 

But of her eye, Tigranes. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, i. 1. 

A stroke of cruel sunshine on the cliff. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

8. A sound of striking; a resonant concussion; 
a giving out of souikis by sinking: as, tho 
strokes of a bell or a hammer; the cl is on 
(that is, on the point of giving out) the stroke 
of tw(dvo. 

His hour 's upon the tOroke. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, iii. 2. 

9. An effective movement, action, or exijres- 
sioii; an energetic touch, effort, or exertion; a 
piece or courso of activity: as, a good stroke of 
business ; he will not do a stroke of work ; a bold 
siroke for liberty. 

The boldest strokes of poetry, when they art» managed 
artfully, are those which most delight the reader. 

Dryden, SUito of Innoeenee, Prof, 

I am heartily glad to hear Mr. Cook has given the finish- 
ing stroke to your fine chapel. 

Dr. Plot, in Letters of Eminent Men, I. 74. 

Christianity (is] the greatest and happiest stroke over yet 
made for human perfection. 

M. ArfUfld, Literature and llogma, iv. 

10. A trait; a feature; a characteristic. 

In its main strokes, it accords with the Aristotelean phi- 
losophy. Parker, Platonic Philosophy, 2d ed., p. 42. 

I have tho highest idea of the spiritual and refined sen- 
timents of this reverend gentleman, from this single stroAv 
in his character. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 10. 

11. A feat; a thing successfully done; a coup. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art. 

Addison, tJato, Prol. 

But the advance in double column against the combined 
fleets was a stroke of genius as affairs stood. 

The Academy, June 28, 1890, p. 437. 

12t. Capacity for doing anything; effective 
ability; skill in action or manipulation. 

Neither can any man bo entertained os a Soldier that 
has not a greater stroke than ordinary at eating. 

Dumpier, Voyages, II. i. 71. 

13f. Moving or controlling power; influence; 
sway; ascendancy; standing; importance. 

They . . . which otherwise have any stroke in the dispo- 
sition of Bucli preferments. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 81 . 

In this new state of governineut, Appius was the man 
that bare the greatest stroke; he niled the rost and swaied 
all the rest. UoUand, tr. of Livy (ed. 1000), p. 109. 

A Stroke above, a degree above ; of somewhat higher 
grade or quality than. [CoUoq.] 

She was a stroke above the other girls. Dickens. 


■troUng 

Indoor Itxoln. BeamiMom-.a.— gputotroko. Seeqita. 
—Stroke of the glottis. See To keystroke, 

In rowing, to move the oars in unison, 
stroke^ (strok), v. t.i prest. and pp. stroked, ppr. 
stroking, [< stroke^, n.] To act as stroke or 
strokesman to ; liandle th(^ stroke-oar for or of. 
[Recent.] 

The Yale crew have lost their stroke. ... He stroked 
the university crew to victory in six races. 

Harper s Weekly, XXXIII. 671. 

stroke^ (strok), v, t.-. pret. and pp. stroked, ppr. 
stroking, [Also dial. ( Be . ) stroke, straik ; < ME. 
stroken, straken, < AS. strdeian (= V. strijkcn = 
OHG. streichon, MHG. G. streichen, also froq. 
streicheln), stroke, causal form of strican, etc., 
go, strike : see strike, and cf . stroke^ . Of. Sw. 
stryka, Dan. stryge, Icel. strjuka, stroke (see 
stroll),'] 1 . To pass the hands or an instrument 
over (something) lightly or with little i^ressure ; 
rub, or rub down, with a gentle movement in a 
single direction : an action often performed for 
soothing or caressing a person or an animal, 
also for smoothing or polishing an object, etc., 
and sometimes as a cui’ativo process. , 

She straiked my head, and she kembed my hair. 

AlUon Gross (Child’s Ballads, 1. 1()8). 
And then another pause ; and then, 

Stroking his beard, he said again. 

Lorigfellow, Wayside Inn, Second Interlude. 

2. H(mco, figuratively, to soothe; flatter; pa- 
cify; encourage. [Now prov. Eng.] 

Such smooth soft language as each line 

Might stroake an angry god, or stay 

Jove’s thunder. Caretc, To my Rival. 

3. To affect in some way by a rubbing action. 

What a slovenly little villian art thou I 
Why dost thou not stroke up thy hair? 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, v. 6. 
The ancient Chinese were very proud of the Hair of 
tlieir Heads, letting it grow very long, and stroking it back 
with their Hands curiously. Dampier, Voyages, I. 407. 

4. In masonry, to work the face of (a stone) in 
such a manner as to produce a sort of fluted 
surface — To stroke the wrong way (of the hair, ex- 
pressed or implied), to go against the grain of; ruffle or 
annoy, as by opposition : from the irritating effect on an 
animal, especially a cat, of rubbing up the fur by stroking 
it in the direction opposite to the way it lies. 

stroke^ (strok), n. [< stroke^, v.] An act of 
stroking; a stroking caress. 

His white-man ’d steeds, that bow'd beneath the yoke, 

Hu cheer’d to courage with a gentle stroke. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xii. 108. 

stroke^!. An obsolete form of the preterit of 
strike. 

stroke-gear (strOk'ger), n. In machine-tools 
having a reciprocating cutter, tliat part of the 
gearing by which the forward and backward 
strokes of the tool-slide are effected — tho return 
stroke being usually made with much greater 
vdocity than the culting stroke, 
stroke-hole (strok'hol), n. In golf, a hole at 
whi(»h, in handicapping, a stroke is given, 
stroke-oar (strok ^ or), n. 1. The aftermost 
oar in a rowboat, to tho strokes of which those 
of the other oars must be conformed. — 2. The 
oarsman who handles the stroke-oar; the 
strokesman. 

stroke-oarsman ( strok 'orz'man ),n. One who 
handles tho stroke-oar. In a whale-boat the 
stroke-oarsman is usually tlie lightest man of 
the crow. Also called after-oarsman. 

Stroker (stro'ker), n. [<stroke- 4- -crL] 1. One 
who strokes; formerly, one who practised 
stroking as a method of cure. 

Cures worked by Grentrix ilu- stroker. 

Warburton, Woiks, X xxvil. 

2t. A soothing flatterer; a fawning sycophant. 
[Rare.] 

W hat you please, Dame Polish, 

My lady’s stroke). 

Ji. Jniison, Magnetiok Lady, iv. 1. 

3. In printing, a form of wood or bone paper- 
folder with wiiich the layer-on or feeder strokes 
or brings forward separate sheets of pajx'r to 
tho giMppers of a printing-machine. [Eng.] — 
fitro&er in, i»i Jirinting. tlie workman who strokes or 
combs separate sheets of paper to the grippers of a piint- 
ing-machlue. [Eiig.l 

strokesman (stroks'man), w.; pi. strokesmen 
(-men). [< stroked poss. of stroke, 4- man.] A 
stroke-oar or stroke. 

stroking (stro'king), n. [Formerly also stroak>- 
ing; verbal ii, of stroke*^, p.] 1 . The act of pass- 
ing the hand over a surface. — 2. pi. The last 
milk drawn from a cow, pressed out by gentle 
stroking; stripxungs. [Prov. Eng.] 

The c(X)k entertained me with choice bits, the dairy- 
maid with stroakings. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xl. (.Davies.) 
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Btroklet, n, [Also strode^ strockUy etrokal, siro* 
eal; appar. a var.. simulatiDg stroke^ of strieUe,'] 
A glassmakers’ snovel with recurved ed^s, for 
handling sand and other materials. Blount, 
Glossographia, p. 615. 

Staroll (strol), V. <. [Early mod. E. also fttrowl, 
Btroide, Htt oyle; appar. contracted from a ME. 
form **Btrouklen, < MD. struyekelen, D. struikelen, 
stumble, = MHG. strucheln, G. straucheln, stum- 
ble, G. dial. (Swiss) rove, freq. of OHG. 

struhhon, MHG. struohen, stumble; = 
ka, stroke, rub, brush, flog, etc., go off, stray, =r 
Dan. stryffe^^Bvr, stryka, stroke, stroll, ramble; 
of. Sw. Stryker, dial, strykel, a stroller. Akin to 
struggle, q. v., but prob. not to straggle, which, 
with strake^, etc., belongs to AS. strican, ME. 
striken, go, proceed, wander, = G. streichen, go 
(> streicKer, a stroller), etc.: see strike, strake^, 
stragqle, etc. , struggle, ] 1 . To saunter from point 
to point on foot; walk leisurely as inclination 
directs ; ramble, especially for some particular 
purpose or aim. 

An elderly dame dwells in my neighborhood, ... in 
whose odorous herb garden I love to etroU sometimes, 
gathering simples. Thoreau, Walden, p. 149. 

There was something soothing, something pleasant, in 
thus itroUii^ along the path by the flowing river. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxix. 

2. To rove from place to place ; go about devi- 
ously as chance or opportunity offers; roam; 
wander; tramp : used especially of persons who 
lead a roaming life in search of occupation or 
subsistence. 

In 1708, ‘*8 stroiding Gipsies are ordered down to Hun* 
tington to be Tryed for liobbing two Women.” 

Ashton^ Social Life in Keigu of Queen Anne, II. 222. 


They have large dentigerous or saootform gill^niken on 
the last branchial arch, eitending into the esophagus ; a 
single long dorsal fin with a few spines in front; and the 
veiitrals, when present, generally nnder the pectorala but 
in the typical forms more or less reduced, or absent They 
are small fishes of most warm seas, of about 6 genera and 
26 species, divided into Stromateinse and Centreiophirm. 
Also Stromateina, as a division of Seombridm. 

Stroxnateine (stro-mat'e-in), a, and n, [< Stro- 
mateus + I, a\ Of, or having charac- 

ters of, the Siromateidm, 

II. w. A fish of the family Stroniateidse, 

Stromateoid (stro-mat'e-oid), a. and n, [< Stro- 
mateus + -oid.] ' Same’ as stromateine, 

Stromateoides (stro^m^te-oi'dez), n. [NL. 
(Bleeker, 1857), < Stromateus + Gr. eUog, form.] 
A genus of stromateoid fishes, with restricted 
branchial apertures. S, sinensis is the white 
and S. cinereus the gray pomfret. See cut un- 
der pom/rct 

Stromateus (stro-mat'f-us), n, [NL. (Linnasus, 
1748), < Gr. oTfHj/laTevg, a coverlet, a bag for bed- 
clothes (in pi. patchwork), a kind of fish, < 
oTpibfia {oTpufjLaT^, a coverlet or spread (in al- 
lusion to the color of the typical species, sup- 
posed to resemble that of a spread or carpet): 
see stroma,"] The typical genus of the fam- 
ily Stroma teidse, in which the ventral fins are 
lost in the adult, the caudal peduncle is not 
keeled, and the gill-membranes are free from 
the isthmus. There are a number of species, of tropical 
to warm temperate seas. One of the best-known Is S. tria- 
cardhtu of the Atlantic coast of the United States, various- 
ly called buiier-fi»h^ tiarvest-Ash, and doUar-Jish. (See cut 
under butter ^ah.) A very similar species is S. aUpidotm; 
another is S. dmillimuM of the Californian coast, highly 
esteemed as a fuod-flsh, known in the markets of San l*ran- 
cisco as the pompano. See pompano, 2. 


; but his force and figure were 
ill suited to the boards. ' Macavlayt Goldsmith. 

3. To turn in different directions; veer or 
glanco about; rove, as the eyes. [Rare.] 

The am'rouB Eyes thus always go 
A-stroling for their Friends below. 

Prior, Alma, li. 

1 and 2. Saunter, Wander, etc. See ramJble, v. 

stroll (strol), w. [< stroll, V,] 1, A wandering 

along or about; a leisurely walk; a saunter. 
Bright days, when a stroll is my afternoon wont. 

And 1 meet all the people I do know or don’t. 

F. Locker, Piccadilly. 

2t. A stroller. 

Well entertain no mountebanking stroll. 

No piper, fiddler, tumbler through si^l hoops, 

No ape-carrier, baboon-bearer. 

Middleton and Rowley, Spanish Gypsy, il. 1. 

3. A narrow strip of land. HalHwell. [Prov. 
Kng.] 

stroller (stro'Rr), n, [< stroll + -cr^.] One 
who strolls ; a wanderer ; a straggler ; a vaga- 
bond ; especially, an itinerant penormer. 

When stroulers durst presume to pick your purae. 

Drgden, Fifth Prol. to Unlv. of Oxford. 

He had been stolen away when he was a child by a gipsy, 
and hud rambled ever since with a gang of those tdrmers 
up and down several parts of Europe. 

Addison, Sir Huger and the Gipsies. 

We allow no strollers or vagrants here. 

Scott, Heart of Mid lothian, xxxii. 

Strom^t, n, A Middle English form of stream, 

Strom^ (strom), n, [Origin obscure.] .An in- 
strument to keep the malt in the vat. Bailey, 
1731. [Prov. Eiig.] 

stroma (stro'ma), n, ; pi. stromata (-ma-ta). 
[NL., < L. stroma, < Gr. arpufui {arpufiaT-Y,’ a 
covering, a coverlet, < arpotvi^vai, aroptvvvvai, 
spread, spread out, strew: see strew, stratum.] 
1, In anat: The sustentacular tissue or sub- 
stance of a part or organ, usually of connec- 
tive tissue. — 2. In hot,: (a) In fungi, a vari- 
ously shaped more or less continuous layer of 
cellular tissue, in which perithecia or other or- 
gans of fructification are immersed. Soinetiines 
called receptacle. Ifee cut under ergot, (b) lu 
vegetable physiology, the solid matter remain- 
ing after all the fluid has been expressed from 

-Cancer stroma, the inter- 

„ i framework containing the alveoli 

of cancer-ccllB - Intertubular stroma, the connective- 
tissue framework which supporis the tubules of the kid- 
ney, and which contains the blood-vessels, lymphatics, 
nerves, etc. — Stroma fibrin, fibrin formed from the stro- 
ma of the bioud-corpusci os. -—Stroma Of red blood- 
corpuscles, that part, of those corpuscles which remains 
after the hemoglobin is removed.— Stroma Of the 
ovary, the connective tissue of the ovary. Formerly the 
ova were supposed to originate in this stroma. They are, 
however, derived from the investing cell-layer or germ- 
epithelium of the ovary, from which multitudinous cells, 
some of them to become ova, penetrate the stroma. 

StromateidSB (stro-ma-te'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < 
Strcmiateus H- •idee,] A family of acantbopte- 
rygian fishes, typified by the genus Stromateus, 
related to the 6com*broids and carangoids. 


Stromatic^ (stro-mat'ik), a, [< 8troma{t-) + -ic.] 
In anat., physiol,, and hot,, of the nature of a 
stroma; resembling a stroma ; stromatous. 

Stromatic'^ (stro-mat'ik), a, [< Gr. 'LrpupaTa. a 
false reading for ^rpupartic, i. e. ‘patchwork,’ 
‘ miscellany,’ the title of a work by Clement of 
Alexandria; pi. of arpiofiaTFvc, a coverlet: see 
Stromateus.] Miscellaneous; composed of dif- 
ferent kinds. [Rare.] 

Stromatiform (str6'ma-ti-f6rm), a. [< NL. 
stroma{U), q. v., + "h.’ forma, form.] In hot., 
having the lorra of a stroma. 

Stromatopora (stro-ma-top'o-rfi), w. [NL. (De 
Blainville, 1830), < Gr.* oTpa)^a(r-), a covering, 
+ TTopof, pore.] 1. The typical genus of Stro- 
matojporidse. — 2. [f. c.] A member of this genus. 

BtromatoporidaB (stro^ma-to-por'i-de), n, pi. 
[NL., < Stromatopora + -idk.] A family of 
hydrocoralliue corals, typified by the genus 
Stromatopora. They are all of Paleozoic age. 
Also Stroma toporoi dea. 

stromatoporoid (stro-ma-top'o-roid), a. and n. 

' !.’] 1, a. Pertaining to 


[< Stromatojmra + -oid., 
the Si 


protoplasm. Goodale.. 
lacing connective-tissue frai 


Stromatoporidse, or having their characters. 
II. w. A member of the Stromatoporidse. 

stromatous (stro'ma-tus), a. [< stroma{U) + 
-nw>*.] 1. Of or pertaining to stroma. — 2. In 
hot., bearing or produ- 
cing a stroma. 

stromb (strom), n. K 
NL. StromLus.] A con^ 
of the family Strombidte, 
and especially of the ge- 
nus Stromhus ; a wing- 
shell ; a fountain-shell. 

The best-known stromb is S. 
j/igas, whose delicate pink shell 
IS used fur cameo-cutting, and 
also ground up in the manu- 
facture of some fine kinds of 
porcelain, for which puiposes 
It is said that 800,000 were im- 
ported into England in one 
year from the Bahamas. An- 
other well-known species is S. 
pu^ut, so called from the red, 
as if bloody, mouth. See also 
cut under wing-skell. 

StrombidflB (strom'bi-de), 
n. pi. [NL., < Stromhus 4* -idse.] A family of 
tronioglossate siphonostomatous pectinibran- 
chiate gastropods, typified by the genus Strom- 
hus; the strombs or wing-shells. The animal has 
an elongate aimulated muzzle. The eyes are highly devel- 
oped, at the ends of thick elongated peduncles, from which 
the inner sides of the tentacles, when present, originate. 
The f<x)t is compressed, rather small, and adapted for leap- 
ing. The shell is mostly obconic, with a rather short conic 
spire and an elongate and nairow aperture ; a horny claw- 
liko operculum, serrated aloug the outer margin, is gen- 
erally developed. Numei'oiu species live in tropical seas, 
and some of them attain a large size. 'J'he largest is Strom- 
hus gigas, the giant conch of the West Indies, much used 
for cameos, and also as an ornament especially around 
fountain^ whence it is known as the fwnJtdin-shdl. The 
family is divided into Sironddna and Seraphyinss. See 
cuts under Rostellaria, soorpUm shdl, and sbnmib. 
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Btrombidiuxn (strom-bid'i-um), n. [NL. (0l4pa* 
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Strombuliform Pods, 
tf. Of Afedicago orbtculata. 
b. Of Medicago aptfulata. r. 
Of Medicago ciliarts. 
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malcules inhabit both salt and fresh water, and, though 
there are no springing-haira, they are noted for such ao» 
tivity and energy of movement that their examination it 
difficult They are free-awimming, of globose or turbinate 
form, with eccentric terminal oral aperture aaauciated with, 
a spiral wreath of erect cirri ; the endoplast and contrac- 
tile vacuole are conapicuous. Numerous speciea are de- 
scribed. 

Strombiform (strom 'bi-f6rm), a. [< NL. strom- 
bus 4- L. formal, form.] Shaped like a wing- 
shell; having the form of a stromb; belonging 
or related to the Stromhidm, 

Strombine (strom 'bin), a, and n, [< Stromhus 
+ -ine^,] I. a. Of, or having characters of, 
the Stromhidse; stromboid. 

n. n. A stromboid; a gastropod of the fam- 
ily Stromhidse. 

Stroxnbite (strom'bit), n, [< stromh + -ite^,] 
A fossil stromb, or some similar shell. 

stromboid (strom'boid), a, and n. [< stromh 4- 
-oid,] I. a. Resembling a stromb; pertaining 
or related to the Stromhidse; strombiform. 

II. n, A strombine 
or stromb. 

strombuliform (strom'- i 
bu-li-f6rm), a. [< NL. -y 
*8tromhulu8, dim, of / 

^stromhus, a top (see ’ 

Stromhus), H- L. forma, 
form.] 1. In geol., 
formed like a top. — 2. 

In hot., twisted or coiled into the form of a 
screw or helix, as the legumes of the screw- 
bean, some species of Medicago, etc. 

StrombUB (strom 'bus), n, [NL. (LinnsBiis, 
1758), < L. stromhus, a kind of spiral snail, < 
Gr. arpSyfiog, a top, a pine-cone, a snail, any- 
thing twisted or wnorled, < arptf^av, twist, turn : 
see strobile,] The typical genus of Stromhidm, 
formerly conterminous with the family, now 
restricted to such species as the West Indian 
giant stromb, S. gigas; the wing-shells, foun- 
tain-shells, or strombs. They are active, predatory, 
and carnivorous marine shells, much used for ornaments 
purposes. Also called Qallus. Bee cut at stromh. 

Stromeyerine (stro'mi-^r-in), n. [As stro- 
meyer(itc) + -ine*'^.] Same as stromeyerite. 

Stromeyerite (str6'ini-6r-it), n. [Named after 
Fr. Stromeycr, a German chemist and mineral- 
ogist (died 1835).] A sulphid of silver and 
copper occurring in c^stals near chalcocite in 
form, also massive. It has a dark steel-gray 
color and metallic luster. 

strommellt, n. An obsolete form of strammcl. 

Strondt, n. An obsolete form of strand^. 

strong^ (strfing), a, [Sc. strung; < ME. strong, 
stronge, strung (compar. stronger, strengere), < 
AS. Strang, strong (compar. strengra, strsengra), 
strong, mighty, ’= OS. strung == Ml), strenqc, 
strengh, D. strong = MLG. L(>. .strenge = OliG. 
strung, strangi, strengi, MHG. strenge, G. strong , 
hard, rigid, severe, strict, = Icel. strangr = Sw. 
Strang = Dan. strong, strong; connections un- 
certain ; perhaps related to string. Cf . L. strin- 
gere, draw tight (see stringent, strain^, strict); 
Or, orpayydg, tightly twisted, (JTfmyydh;, a halter, 
etc. (see strangle). No connection with stark^. 
Hence strength, strengthen, etc.] 1. Possess- 
ing, exerting, or imparting force or energy, 
physical or moral, in a general sense; power- 
ful ; forcible ; effective ; capable ; able to do or 
to suffer. 


Ther-fore worschlp god, bothe olde and song, 

To be in body and soulo yliche stronge. 

Rabees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 804. 

What can be strong enough to resist those charms which 
neither innocency, nor wisdom, nor power are sufficient 
security against? StulingjUMt, Sermons, II. iii. 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be ^rong. 

Longfellow, Light of Stars. 

When a man is able to rise above himself, only then he 
becomes truly strong. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 868. 

2. Having vital force or capability ; able to act 
effectively; endued with i)hy8ical vigor; used 
absolutely, physically powerful ; robust ; mus- 
cular: as, a strong body; a strong hand or arm. 

And he was a moche knyght, and a stronge oiite of me- 
sure. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 11. 164. 

Out of the eater camo forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness. Judges xiv. 14. 

Of two persons who have had, the one the education of 
a gentleman, the other that of a common sailor, the first 
may be the stronger, at the same time that the other is the 
hardier. Benthcm, Introd. to Frlnolples of Morals^ vl. 9. 

3. Having means for exerting orresisting force ; 
provided with adequate instiwentalities ; pow- 
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erful in reBonroes or in constituent parts : as, a 
strong king or kingdom ; a strong anny ; a strong 
corporation or mercantile house. 

Whan the kynge Brangore was come to Eastrangore, his 
place, . . . he dide it atuflo with kiiyghtea and vi* 
talle. Merlin (E. K. T. 8.), it. 247. 

He grewe Oronge, and in aliorto space gut to himselle a 
greate name. Speimr, state of Ireland. 

At last, nigh tir'd, a castle etrong we fund, 

The utmost border of my native land. 

Fairfaoi, tr. of Tasso's Godfrey of Buulugtie, Iv. 66. 

4. Having or consisting of a large number, ab- 
solutely or relatively; numerically forcible or 
well provided: usually implying also some spe- 
cial element of strength in some or all of the 
units composing the number: as, a strong do^- 
tachmeut of troops ; a strong political party. 
Hym thoughte ho was nat able for to speedc, 

For she was strong of freendes. 

Chaucer, Doctor's Tale, 1. IS.*!. 

6. Of Specified numerical force; having so many 
constituent members: applied to armies, and 
sometimes to other bodies of men, or to animals. 
First demand of him how many horse the duke is strong. 

Shale., All’s Well, Iv. S. 140. 
The rebels at Drumclog were eight or nhie thousand 
strong. Surift., Mein, of Capt. Creichton. 

6. Exerting or capable of characteristic force ; 

powerful ill the kind or mode of action implied; 
specifically, forceful or efficient: as, a strong 
painter or actor ; a voice; strong ayes. 

His mother was a witch, and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make Hows and ebbs. 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 209- 

I was stronger in prophecy than in criticism. Dry den. 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some etrong Bwiiiimcr in his agony. 

ligron, Don Juan, ii. .'i.'k 

7. Vigorous in exercise or operation; acting 
in a firm or determined maimer ; not feeble or 
vacillating: used of the mind or any of its 
faculties: as, a strong-minded person ; a strong 
intellect, memory, judgment, etc. 

Divert strong minds to the course of altering things. 

Shak , Sonnets, cyv. 

8. Possessing moral or mental force; film in 
character, knowh'dge, conviction, influence, or 
the like ; not easily turned, resisted, or refuted: 
as, a strong candidate; a strong reasouor. 

Pray that ye may be strong in honesty, 

As in the use of Hi'ins. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, iv. .S. 
They were very diligent, plain, and serious ; strong in 
Scripture, and bold in profession. 

Fenn, Kise and Progress of Quakers, i. 

I I e wants to show the party that he t < k> can be a “ Strong 

Man" on a pinch. The Nation, XX. X. 1. 

9. Marked by force or vigor of jierforinance; 
done, executed, produced, or uttered energeti- 
cally; (effected by earnest action or effort; 
strenuous; stressful; urgent. 

Anthony wered with strong besinesse 
The Erie of Fui)urugh. 

/font, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2496. 
When he had offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears. Ilcb. v. 7. 

The ears of the people they have therefore filled with 
strong clamour. Hooker, Eccles, Polity, iv. 4. 

10. Marked by force of action or movement; 

vigorously impelled or sent forth ; impetuous ; 
violent; vehement: as, a strong wind; strong 
tides; breathing. 

If, Oollatino, thine honour lay in me, 

From mo by strong assault it is bereft. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 835. 

When they came to tlio great river, they were carried 
over by one Ludhain, . . . the stream being very strong. 
Winihrop, in New England’s Memori^, p. 170, note. 

11. Firm in substance or texture; capable of 
resisting physical force ; not weak ; not easily 
broken, rent, or destroyed : said of material 
things. 

His bones are as tkrong pieces of brass. Job xl. 18. 
The graven flowers that wreathe the sword 
Make not the blade less strong. 

Whittier, My Psalm. 

12. Solid. 

Ye . . . are become such as have need of milk, and not 
of strong meat [solid food, E. V.J. Heb. v. 12. 

13. Firmly fixed or constituted ; having inher- 
ent force or validity ; hard to affect or over- 
come; sound; stable; settled: as, a con- 
stitution or organization (of body, mind, gov- 
ernment, etc.) ; strong arguments, reasons, or 
evidence ; to take a strong hold, or get a strong 
advantage ; a strong project. 

In the fear of the Lord is strong oonfldeiice. 

J*rov. xiv. 26. 

Ye strong foundations of the earth. Micali vi. 2. 
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14. Vigorous or extreme in kind; speeifioally, 
distinct or exceptional; bold; striking; effec- 
tive; forceful; conspicuous: as, strong invec- 
tives ; a strong attraction. 

And Merlyn, that full of shronge arte was, yodo hero 
alM>ute, and clepod the kynge us they weren sette, and 
shewed hym the voydo place. Merlin (E. E. T. aX 1. 60. 

Oil oui* ground of grief 
Rise by day in strong relief 
The prophecies of better things. 

Whittier, Astraja at the CapitoL 

15. Intense or thorough in quality; having a 
high degree of the proper specific character; 
not mild, weak, dull, insipid, or ineffective : as, 
strong drink; strong tea; a strong infusion; 
strong lights and shadows; a strong color. 

So is it fulie of Dragounes, of Serpentes, and of other 
venynious Hestea that no man dar not passe, but zif It be 
strong Wyntre. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 266. 

This is strong physic, slgnloi. 

And never will agree with iny weak body. 

Fletcher (and atwther), I»ve‘R (Mire, iii. 2. 

By mixing such powdei-s we arc n<)t to expect strong 
and full white, such os is that of paper. 

Neieton, Optlcks, 1. ii. h. 

16. Intense or intensified in degree; existing 
in great amount or force; forcibly impressive 
to reeling or sensation: used of either active 
or passive qualities: as, strtmg love or devo- 
tion; a strong flavor or scent. 

Is it possible . . . you should fall into so xfmir/ n liking 
with old Mil* Rowland s youngest son ? 

Shak.. As you Like it, i. 8. 28. 

Nor was her heart small 
'I’hat one strong passion should engross it all. 

Crahhe, Works, I\'. 83. 

17. Forcibly oiTeiisive in quality; repellent to 
sense or sensation; ill-tasting or ill-smelling; 
rank; rancid; tainted. 

1’hey say poor suitors have strong breaths ; they shall 
know we have strong arms ttM>. Shak., (Vir., i. 1. 61. 

18. In vom., specilh'ally, firm; favorable to 
gain; steadily good or advancing; active; prof- 
itable: as, a strong market; strong jirices; to 
do a strong business. — 19. In gram., inflected 
— (u ) as II verb, by a change of the radical vowtd 
instead of by regular syllabic addition: opposed 
to weak: thus, find (found), speak {spake or 
spoke, spoken), strike {struck, stricken), and swim 
{swam, swum ) are strong vertis ; ( /> ) as a noun or 
an adjective, with fuller retention of older case- 
distinctions: thus, (lerman JSuch is called of 
strong declonsiou, and Held of \eeak. Strong and 
weak ai'c purely fanciful terms, introduced by .1. (Ir'imm , 
they belong properly to Germanic words alone, but are 
occ-asioimlly applied to similar phenomena ’ j otlier lan- 
guages also. 

20. Jn phoiog., same as dense. X— Strong arm or 
hand, tigurativcly, great power or h»rce ; forcime or vio- 
lent means; overpowering vigor; the force of arms: ns, 
to overcome oppt>sition with n strong arm; “a strung 
hand," Ex vl. I. 

It was their meaning to take w'hut they needed by strong- 
hand. Jialeigh. 

Strong box, a strongly made case or chest for tlie preser- 
vation of money and other things of great value in small 
compass.— Strong double refraction, m optics. See re- 
jraction, 1.— Strong drink, election, place. Scse the 
nouns. -Strong faints. See faint 2.— Strong room, a 
tire-jiroof and Imrglar-proof apartment in which t«) keep 
valuables.— Strong Water, (a) Distilled si>Jrifc of any 
sort: generally in the plural : as, a draught of strong waters. 

In the time of our fast, twt> of our lumlinen pierced a 
rundlot of strong water, and stole some of it. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 4. 

(6) Aqu^ fortls, or some other strong biting acid. 

Metals themselves do receive in readily strong -waters ; 
and strong-waters do readily pierce int<» metals and stones ; 
and . . . fsomej will touch upon gold, that 

will not touch upon silver. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 8fXi. 
«Syn. 2. Sturdy, Stout, etc. (see robust) \ hardy, sinewy.— 
8. nitent.—H. Tenacious, tough.— 13. Impregnable.— H 
Vivid. — 16. Pungent, sharp. 

strong^ (Htrong), a dr. f< ME. strong, strongc; 
< strong^, a.] Stroiijcly; very; exceedingly. 
[ObHolete except in the alang phrase below.] 

I will to-morowe go to an Abbey, and feyne me strange 
siko. Merlin (E. E. T. S ), 1. 52. 

To go or come it strong, to do a thing with energy and 
perseverance. [Slaiig.l 

Strong^t. An obsolete past particixde of string. 
Spenser, Virgil’s txnat, 1. 10. 
strong-back (strdng'bak), w. Naut,: {a) A 
piece of wood or iron over the windlass, to 
trice the chain up to when the windlass is to 
be used for any pui'pose. {h) A spar across 
boat-davits, to which the boat is secured at sen. 
Strongbark (strfing'bfirk), n. A tree or shrub 
of the boragiuaceous genus /foMrrerm, which be- 
longs to the West Indies and tropical America. 
One species, B. Hamnensis, which extends Into Florida, is 
,a small tree or shrub with a hard, flue, and beautiful wood 
of a bi-own color streaked with orange ; the larger trees, 
however, are hollow and defective. 


Strongylooentrotos 

Btrong*bairedf (Strfing'bard), a, strongly 
barred; tightly fastened. Shak., K. John, ii. 

1. 370, 

Btrong-basedf (strOng'bast), a. strongly or 
firmly based. Shak., Temiicst, v. 1. 40. 
strong-besiegedf (strong'be-sejd'O, Strong- 
ly besieged. Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1429. 
Strong-bbndedt (strong' bon '-'di^d), a. Strong- 
ly bound or secured ; made strongly binding. 
Shak,, Lover’s Complaint, 1. 279. [Bare.] 
Strong-ffxedt (strong'fikst), a. Strongly fixed ; 
firmly established. Shak., 1 Hen. VI. , ii. 5. 102. 
Stronghandt (strong 'hand'), n. Violence; 
force; power: a contraction of the phrase Ity 
the strong hand. See strong arm or hand, under 
strong. 

stronghold (strong 'hold), n. A fastness; a 
fort; a fortified place; a place or position of 
security: often used figuratively, and formerly 
as two words. 

David took the strong hold of Zion. 2 Sam. v. 7. 

strong-knit (strOng'nit), a. Strongly or well 
knit; firmly joined or compacted. 

For strokes received, and many blows repaid, 

Have robb’d my strong-knit sinews of their strength. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. s. 4. 

Strongle (strong'gl), w, A strongyle. T. S. 
Fohhold. 

strongly (strfing'li), adr. [< ME. strongly, 
sfrongely, strongliehe, strangliche; < AS. strang- 
hce, strong, < sfranglic, strong, < strung, strong: 
see strong^ and In a strong manner, in 

any sense of the word strong. 

That (’yter (Cassayl is strouglicke enhabyted with peple, 
in so luucliu that in on House men maken 10 Houshuldes. 

MandeviUe, 'I'ravels, p. 209. 
Fly, fly ; delay 

Doth oft the slrongliest foiindod Plots betray. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i 44. 

strongman's-weed (str6ng'manz-wed), n. See 
petiveria. 

strong-minded (Strf)ng'min"ded), «. 1. Hav- 
ing a strong or vigorous mind. — 2. Not in ac- 
cordance witli the female character or man- 
ners; nnfeminine: applied ironically to women 
claiming the privileges and opportunities of 
mcm. 

strong-mindedness (Rtr6iig'min'’'ded-nes), n. 
The character or quality" of being strong- 
minded, especially as used of women. 
Strong-temperedt ( strong' tem'-'p^rd), a. Made 
strong by tempering; strongly tempered. Shak., 
V^miiK and Adonis, 1. 111. 

Stron^late (stron'ji-lat), a. [< strongyle + 
-ate^T] I laving the character of a strongyle, as 
a. snoiigp-spicule ; sinqdy spicular, with* blunt 
(*ii<Ib. Sot las. 

strongyle ( stron ' jil), n. [< NL. sirongylus (see 
Strongylns). < Gr. orpn^^F/oc, round, splierical, < 
^GTpd} 'yuv, draw tight: see strangle.'] 1. A spic- 
ule* of the inoiiaxon biradiate type, with each 
end rounded off ; a strongylate sponge-spicule. 
It is simply a rhabdus whose two* ends arc blunt instead of 
sharp A strongyle blunt at one end and sharp at (he 
other becomes a sti'oiigyloxea. Sallas. 

2. In f’ermes,ii nematoid or threadworm of the 
genus Strongylns in a broad sense; a strongy- 
lid, Thert' are many species. 8ee Sfrongyhdte. 

Strong;^lia (stron-jil'i-|i), n. pi. [NL., < (Jr. 
arpo-yyr/m;, round, spherical: see strongyle.] A 
suborder of ehilognath myriapods, with man- 
ducatory mouth, and sc'xual organs opening in 
the anterior part of the body. It inclndc's the 
families Polyxetnd/r, Polydesmidw, lulidie, and 
Lysiopetalidse. //. (\ Wood, IHCiri. 

Strongylid (stron'ji-lid), a. and n. Same as 
strongyloid. 

Strongylidse (stron-jil'i-de), pk [NL., < 
Strongylns 4- -ida .] A family of endoparasitic 
nematoid worms, lypitit'd by the genus Stron- 
gylns, and containing about 10 other genera. 
They are formidahh parasites, sometimes attaining a 
length of 3 feet, tlioiigh usually much smaller than this. 
They are cylindrical, and more or less elongated and fili- 
form : the ‘mouth is oval, circular, or triangular, and 
armed or ununiK'il ; and the tail of the male is furnished 
with a bursa or pouch, or a pair of membranous lobes, 
and usually a jiair of protruding sidciiles The female is 
cornrimnly larger than the male. Strongylus hronchialis 
is the liyig-stronglc of man ; tlic female is an inch long, 
the male lialf that size. S. armatus infests the horse ; S. 
micrurus and S. contortvs are found in ruminants, as cattle 
ami siicep. Evstrongylus gigas is the giant strongyle of the 
kidney, the largest known endonarasite of this kind, the 
male being about a foot long, the female a yard or more. 
Strongylns quadridentatus or Sclernstoma duodenale infests 
the liiiman Intestine, and a similar strongyle, Syngawus 
trachmlis, causes the gapes in poultry, occurring in great 
numbers in the air-passages. 

Stronjg^locentrotus (stron'-'ji-lo-seu-tro'tus), 
n. [NL. (Brandt), < Gr. arpoyyvAoc, round, 



Strongylocentrotiui 

spherical, + KevrpurSg, < Khnrpov, pointy center: 
see A genus of regular sea-urchins^ 



Contmoii New Eii|jland Sca-urchin (Strougylocentrotus drobacHu 
ensis). 

of the family Echinidsp, One of the commonoBt and 
best-known sea-urchins of the Atlantic coast of the United 
States is S. drobachiefutis. 

Strongyloid (stron'ji-loid), a. and «. [< stron- 
gyle 4* -otVZ.] I, «. Idke a strongylcs related 
to the genus Slrmgyluit; belonging to the Stron- 
gylidse, 

II. w. A strongyle, or some similar nema- 
toid. 

Strongyloxea (stron-ji-lok'se-ji), w.; pi. fttrongy- 
hrxete (-e). [NL., < Gr. arpoyyvAog, round, + 
sharp.] A strongyle blunt at one end and sharp 
at the other; a strongyloxeate sponge-spicule. 
JCttcyc. Brit.f XXII. 417. 

strongyloxeate (stron-ji-lok'se-at), a. [As 
strongyloxea + -«<<'!.] Blunt at one end and 
sharp at the other, as a sj)ongo-spicule of the 
rhabdus type ; having the character of a stron- 
gyloxea. SoUas, 

Strongylus (stron ' ji-lus), w. [NI J., < Gr. m-poy- 
yvh)g^ round, spherical, < ^arpA}'^ etv, draw tight, 
squeeze: see strangled] 1. The typical genus 
of the family StrongyUdse. Muller, 1780. — 2. 
[/.<?.; strongyli (-B).] In sponges, a stron- 

slrontla (stron 'shi -ft), n, [NL. (Klaproth), < 
strontium, q. v.] The monoxid of strontium, 
SrO, an alkaline earth which when pure is an 
infusible grayish-white j)Owder having an acrid 
burning taste. It is soluble in water with evolution of 
heat, slaking into a hydrate. 8r(OH)o, which is quite soluble 
and deposits from its solution crystals of the hydrate con- 
tuning eight molecules of water of crystallization. The 
hydrate has a strong alkaline reaction, and is more caustic 
than lime, but less so than the alkalis. Btrontia does not 
occur native, but is prepared by igniting the carbonate, 
the mineral strontianlte. 

Strontdan (stron'shi-an), n, and a, [< stron Hum 
+ •an.'] I. n. Native strontium carbonate; 
strontianite ; hence, also, strontia, and some- 
times strontium. [Indefinite and rare.] 

II. a. Pertaining to or containing strontia 
or strontium.— strontlan yellow, a color formed by 
adding potassium chromate to a solution of a strontium 
salt. 

Strontianiferous (stron"shi-a-nif'e-ru8), n. [< 
strontian + ~i~ferom.] Containing strontian. 
Philos. Mag., 5th ser., XXV. 238. 
strontianite (stron'shi-an-it), n. [< strontian 
+ Native strontium carbonate, a min- 

eral that occurs massive, fibrous, stellated, and 
rarely in orthorhombic crystals resembling 
those of aragonite m form, it varies in color from 
white to yellow and pale green. It was first discovered 
in the lead-mines of Sti-ontlan, in Argyllshire, Scotland, 
strontic ( stron 'tik), a. [< strontia + -«c.] 8ame 
as strontitic. 

Strontites (stron-ti'tez), n. [NL., < stronti{um) 
+ -ites.] Same as strontia: so named by Dr. 
Hope, who first obtained this earth from stron- 
tianite, or native carbonate of strontium, 
strontitic ( stron-tit ' ik) , <z. [ < NL. stron ti trs + 
•ic.] Pertaining to or derived from strontia or 
strontium. 

strontium (stron'shi-um), n. [NL.^ < Strontian, 
in Argyllshire, Scotland.] Chemical symbol, 
Sr; atomic weight, 87.68; specific gravity, 2.54. 
A dark-yellow motif 1, less lustrous than barium, 
malleablt‘, and fusible at a red heat, wiien 
heated in air, It burns with a bright liamo to the oxld. 
It decoinpusos water at ordinary temporaturos, evolving 
hydrogen, and uniting with the oxygen of the water to 
form the uxid strontia. It does not occur native. The 
chief stron tiiini iiiinerals are the carbonate (strontianite) 
and the sulphate (celestlntO. Strontium also occurs as a 
silicate in the mineral brewsierite. It has been detected 
in the waters of various mineral springs, as well as in sea- 
water, and in the ashes of some marine plants. Balts of 
strontium are chiefly used in pyrolechny, imparting an 
Intense red color to names. 

Strookf (strtik). An old preterit of strike. Pope, 
Iliad, xxi. 498. 

stroot (striit), V. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of struts. 

strop (strop), n. [The older and more correct 
form of strap; < ME. stroj), strops, < AS. stropp 
(=s I), strop, etc.), < L. stroppus, strutmus, a 
strap: see 6frqp.] 1, Same as %ecifi- 
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oally— 2. A strap or strip of leather, thick 
canvas, or other flexible material, suitably pre- 
pared for smoothing the edge of a razor drawn 
over it while it is attached by one end and held 
in the hand by the other; hence also, by exten- 
sion, a two-sided or four-sided piece of wood, 
with a handle and a casing, having strips of 
leather of diifering surfaces affixed to two sides, 
and the two other sides, when (as more com- 
monly) present, covered with coarser and finer 
('mery or other abrasive powder for use in hon- 
ing a razor. — 3. Naut,, same as strap, 1 (a).— • 
4. In rope-making, a rope with an eye at each 
end, used in twisting strands, 
strop (strop), V. t. ; pret. and pp. stropped, ppr. 
stropping. [< stroj), n.] To sharpen on or as 
if on a strop or strap. 

Scarce are the 
on the family Bil 


> gray-haired sires who strop their razors 
IblG, and doze in the chimney-corner. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 2. 

Strope (strop), n. A dialectal form of strap. 
strophanthin (stro-fan'thin), n. [< Stroj)hanthu8 
+ -tw2.] An active poisonous princij^le, said to 
be neither an alkaloid nor a glucoside, found 
in the seeds of Strophanthus hispidus. 
Str(mhanthU8 (stro-fan'thus), w. [NL. (A. P. 
de Candolle, 1801),’ so called from the twisted 
and tailed lobes of the corolla; < Or. mp^og, a 
twisted band, a cord (< OTpetpEiv, turn, twist), + 
&vOog, flower. ] A genus of gamopet along plants, 
of the order Apooynacese, tribe EchitidcsB, and 
Hubtribe Nerieae. it is characterized by a glandular 
calyx ; a funnel-shaped corolla with five tailed lobes and an 
ample throat, bearing about ten scales within, and includ- 
ing the lung taper- pointed anthers ; and an ovary of two dis- 
tinct caipels, ripciiiiig into divergent follicles with seeds 
tailed at one end and extended at the other into a long plu- 
mose beak. There are about 20 species, natives of Asia 
and tropical Africa, with one, S. Capensin, in South Africa. 
They are small trees or shrubs or often climbers, either 
smooth or hairy, with opposite feather- veined leaves, and 
terminal cymes of handsome flowers which are either 
white, yellowish, orange, red, or purple. The seeds of 
several species or varieties in Africa yield arrow-poison : 
in western Africa S, hispidutt affords the inde {toison (see 
poison of J*ahonias, under poison), in eastern Africa S. 
Komhe tlie komhe poison, and some species between Zanzi- 
bar and Bomali-land the wanika poison. But A'. Komhe Is 
suspected to ho a variety of S. hispidust and the third spe- 
cies is probably the same. Since 187S these seeds have 
excited groat medical interest as a medium for the treat- 
ment of heart-disease, but their investigation is not com- 
plete. strophanthin.) Several species are cultivated 
under the name ttoisted-JUmer. 

strophe (stro'fe). n. [< NL. strophe, < L. stro- 
pha, < Gr. arptslty, a turning round, a recurring 
metrical system, the movement of a chorus 
while turning in one direction in the dance, 
the accompanying rhythmical (musical and 
metrical) composition, < OTpif^nv, turn, twist.] 
1. In anc. pros.: (a) A system the metrical 
form of which is repeated once or oftoner in 
the course of a poem; also, a stanza in mod- 
em poetry. In a narrower sense — ( h) The for- 
mer of two metrically corresponding systems, 
as distinguished from the latter or antistrojdie, 
(c) The fourth part of the parabasis and first 
part of the epirrhematic syzygy. It is hymnic 
III character, as opposed to the sceptic tone of 
the epirrhema. — 2. In hot,, one of the spirals 
formed in the development of leaves . [Rare or 
obsolete . ]--ABClepiadean strophe. Boe Asciepiadexin. 
StrophiC (strof 'ik), a. [< Gr. crrpoifnKog, of or per- 
taining to a strophe, s OTpotpr/, a strophe: see 
strophe.] Of or pertaining to a strophe or 
strophes; constituting stroidies; consisting of 
strophes: as, atrophic composition; strophic 
poems. 

Strophical (strof'i-kal), a. [< strophic + -al.] 
Same as strophic. Athenseuni, No. 3300, p. 123. 
Strophiolate (strof'i-o-lat), a. [< strophiole + 
•at^.] In hot., bearing or furnished with a 
strophiole or something that resembles it. 
strophiolated (strof'i-^la-tod), a. [< strophio- 
la te + -cc/2,] Hame as strophiolate. 
strophiole (strof 'i-61), n. [< L. strophiolum, a 
small wreath or chaplet, dim. of strophmm, < 
Gr. GrpAi^ndv, a band, a breast-band, dim. of 
arpA^og, a twisted band, a braid, a cord, < arpr- 
twist, turn.] In hot., an appendage pro- 
duced from the hilum of certain seeds, of the 
same origin as a true aril, but loss developed. 
Sometimes used interchangeably with caruncle, 
from which it clearly differs, 
strophoid (strof 'oid), n. [< 

P. strophoide, < Gr. ari^g, a 
twisted band, a cord.] 1. A 
nodal plane eubic curve which 
is the locus of a focus of a 
conic whose directrix and two 
tangents are given. — 2. A 
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oTirve which is the locus of intersections of two 
lines rotating uniformly with commensurable 
velocities. See also suhstrophoid. —Right stroph- 
oid, a strophoid symmetrical with respect to the line 
through the two oeiiters of rotation. 

Strophostyles (strof-o-sti'lez), n. p^L. (Elliott) 
18^, so called from the incurved style; < Gr. 
OTpdjmg, a twisted band, a cord, +aTv7x)g^ a pillar.] 
A genus of leguminous plants, of the tribe Phase- 
olese. It is distinguished from the related genus Phase- 
dlus, in which it was formerly included, by capitate flowers 
with the keel and included style and stamens incurved 
but not spirally coiled, and followed by a commonly terete 
and straight pod with its scurfy or smooth seeds quadrate 
or oblong, not reniform. About 17 species have been de- 
scribed, but some of them insufilolently, natives largely 
of North America, including Mexico and the West Indies, 
also occurring in Peru, India, and China. They are 
tangled vines with prostrate or climbing stems, usually 
retrorsoly hairy, hearing pinnate leaves of three leaflets, 
and usually long-stalked purplish clusters of a few sessile 
flowers. Two Bjpecies, known as wild bean, both called 
Phassotiu helvoCus by various authors, extend along the 
Atlantic coast northward to Long Island or further, of 
which S. pedunouiaris (Phaseolits umhellatus) is a slender 
twiner of sandy flelds, and S. angvlosa (jp. dioers\foliu8) 
a commonly trailing plant extending west to Minnesota, 
and to Missouri, where on river-bottoms a high-climhiim 
variety sometimes reaches 80 feet. Another species, s. 
paitcijlorus, occurs in the southern and western United 
States. See Phaseolus. 

strophulus (strof 'u-lus), n. [NL., dim. of *^8tro- 
phus, < Gr. aTp6<j>ogl a twisted band, a cord : see 
8troj)hiole.] A papular erui>tion upon the skin, 
peculiar to iufants, exhibiting a variety of 
forms, known popularly as red-gum, white-gum, 
tooth-rash, etc. 

strosserst (stros'6rz), n. [A var. of trossers, 
which is a variant of trousers: see trousers.] 
Same as trossers. 

You rode like a kern of Ireland, your French hose off, 
and in your strait strossers. Skak., Hen. V., ill. 7. 57. 

Bets his son a-horseback in clotli-of-gold breeches, while 
he himself goes to the devil a-foot in a pair of old strossers! 

Middleton, No Wit Like a Woman's, ii. 1. 

Stroud^ (stroud), w. [Also strowd; origin ob- 
scure.] A senseless or silly song. Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

Stroud'^ (stroud), n. [Also strowd; origin ob- 
scure.] 1. Same as stranding. — 2. A blanket 
made of strouding. 

Be pleased to give to the son of the Piankasha king 
these two strowds to clothe him. 

Journal of Capt. Treat (1752X p. 52. (Bartlett.) 

strouding (strou'ding), n. [< stroud^ + -ing^.] 
Coarse warm cloth ; a kind of blanketing used 
in trading with North American Indians. 

Hazelnuts enough to barter at the nearest store for a 
few yards of blue strouding such as the Indians use. 

The Century, XXXIII. 33. 

Stroup (stroup), w. [Also stroop ; < ME. stroupe, 
strowpe, < Sw. strujie, the throat, gullet, = Norw. 
strui)e, the throat, gullet, an orifice, = Dan. 
struhe, the throat, gullet; of. Icel. strjupi, the 
trunk of the human body with the head cut off.] 

1. The trachea or windpipe. [Obsolete and 
prov. Eng.] 

He smote him in the helm, bakward he hare his strong. 

Langtfft's Chronicle, p. IflO. (Halliwm.) 

2. A spout (of a tea-kettle, etc.). [Scotch.] 
Strout, V. An obsolete or provincial variant of 

struts. Bficon. 

strove (strov). Preterit of strive. 
strow (stro), V. pret. sir owed, pp. sirowed 
or strown, ppr. strowing. An archaic form of 
strew. 

Strowt, «. [Cf. strow, strew.] Loose; scattered. 
[Rare and dubious.] 

Nay, where the grass. 

Too strow for fodder, and too rank for food, 

Would generate more fatal maladies. 

Lady Alimony, D 4 b. (Nares.) 

strowd^ (stroud), n. Bee stroud^. 
strowd*-^, n. See stroud^, 

Strowlt, V. i. An old spelling of stroll. 
strown (stron). A past participle of strow. 
Strowpet, n. See stroup. 

Stroyt, V. t. [ME. stroycn, by apheresis from 
destroyen: destroy.'] To destroy. Middle- 

ton. 

stroyt, n. [ME., < stray, v.] Destruction. 
Stroyallt (stroi'ftl), n. [< stroy, v., + obj. all.] 
One who destroys or wastes recklessly; a 
waster. 

A giddy brain master, and stroyall his knave, 
Brings ruling to ruin, and thrift to her grave. 

Tusser, Good Husbandly Lessons. 

Stroyert (stroi'dr), n. [< ME. stroy ere, by apher- 
osis from destroyer.] A destroyer. 

The drake, stroyere of his owene kynde. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, L Sfla 


Strophoid. stroylf, n. See atroil. 
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gtntb (strub), V. t, and i , ; pret. and pp. strubbed, 
ppr. atrubbing, [A dial. var. of ^atrup, var. of 
amp»] To rob, or practise robbery j strip of 
something : as, to atrub a bird’s nest. [Old and 
prov. Eng.] 

BobertCoad. . . waioonvicted of being a night- walk- 
er, and pilfering and tirtibbing in the night-time." 

A, H. A. HamUtoUf Quarter Seaaions, p. 220. 

gtnick (struk). Preterit and past participle of 
atrike. 

strucken (struk'n). An old or dialectal past 
participle of atrike, ^ 

Spructnral (struk't§-ral), a, [< atructure + -a/.] 

1. Of or pertaining to structure; constructional. 

The structural differenoea which aeparate Man from the 

Gorilla and Chimpanzee. 

HusOey^ Man*a Place in Nature, p. 128. 

2. Concerned with structure or construction ; 
constructive. [Rare.] 

Chaucer . . . had aatrucfuroZ faculty which difliinguiahes 
him from all other English poets, his conl)emporanes. 

Lowclit Study Windows, p. 264. 

3. In biol, : («) Of or pertaining to structure ; 
morphological : as, structural characters ; atruc* 
turcbi peculiarities, (b) Possessing or charac- 
terized by structure; structured; organized. 
-Structural botany. See botany (a>.» structural 
disease, a disease involving visible (gross or microscopic) 
changes in the tissues aflocted. Also called organic and 
contrasted with functional disease.— Structural ge- 
ology, that branch of geology which has to do with The 
poBillon and arrangement of the materials composing the 
crust of the earth, from the point of view of their com- 
position, mode of aggregation, and relations of position, 
as determined by physical conditions, without special ref- 
erence to paleontological characters. Nearly the same as 
stratigraphieal geology, or stratigraphy. Also called geo- 
tectonic geology. 

Stractoralization (stmk'^tu-ral-i-za'shon), n. 
[< atructuralise + -aiiow.] A making or keep- 
ing structural; the act of bringing into or main- 
taining in structural form or relation. Also 
spelled structuralisation. [Rare.] 

There is the materialisation of motives as the basis of 
future function, the strueturalimiion ot simple function 
as the step of an advance to a higher function. 

MaudAey, Body and Will, p. 30. 

structurally (struk'tu-ral-i), adv. In a struc- 
tural manner; with regard to structure. 

structure (stmk'^r), w. [< P. structure = Sp. 
?8-. estructura = It. struttura^ < L. structurn, a 
fitting together, adjustment, building, erection, 
a building, edifice, structure, < struere, pp. struc- 
tus, pile up, arrange, assemble, build. Cf. erm- 
strmt, instruct^ destroy, etc.] 1. The act of 
building or constructing ; a building up ; edifi- 
cation. [Obsolete or rare.] 

This doon, the sydea make up with structure, 

And footes VIII it hold in latitude. 

Palladius, Hu8boudrIc(E. E. T. 8.), p. 176. 
His son builds oti, and never is content 
Till the last farthing is in structure spent 
J. Vryden, Jr., tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xiv. 116. 

2. That which is built or constructed; an edi- 
fice or a building of any kind ; in the widest 
sense, any production or piece of work arti- 
ficially built up, or composed of parts joined 
together in some definite manner; any con- 
struction. 

There stands a structure of majestic frame. 

Pope, K. ot the L., Hi. 8. 

The vaulted polygonal chapter-house is a structure pe- 
culiar to England. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 168. 

3. An organic form; the combination of parts 
ill any natural production; an organization of 
parts or elements. 

A structure which has been developed through long-con- 
tinued selection. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 181. 

There can be no knowledge of function without a know- 
ledge of some structure as performing function. 

a. Spencer, I*rin. of Biol., § 265. 

4. Mode of building, construction, or organiza- 
tion ; arrangement of parts, elements, or con- 
stituents; ftrm; make: used of both natural 
and artificial productions. 

Thy House, whose stately Structure so much cost. 

Congreve, Irait. ot Horace, II. xiv. 3. 

The antistrophic structure [of ^chylus’s odes] being 
perhaps a concession to fashion. 

Quarterly Bev., CLXII. 174. 
Specifically— (a) In fttof., manner or mode of organisa- 
tion ; construction and arrangement of tissues, parts, or 
organs as components of a whole organism ; structural or 
oiganic morphology ; organization : as, animal or vege- 
table structure; the structurh of an animal or a plant 


vege- 
_ t ; file 

structure of the brain, of a coral, etc. 

Though structure up to a certain point [in the animal or- 
ganism] is requisite for growth, structure beyond that point 
impedes growth. a. Spencer, Study of Sooiol., p. 64. 

(6) In gwA., various characteristic features, considered col- 
lectively, of rooks and of rook-forming minerals, which fea- 
tures differ much in their nature and origin. Stratification. 

Jointing, (deavage, and foliation are among the principal the cover on again. 
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•truotml mnli^ties of rook-massea, which are ohlefiy 
to be atudied in the field. Some geologista would limit the 
tarm^ryebure to iMtrographic phenomena of this kind, 
which have been designated as macroscopic rodt-strue- 
tures. The minuter structural details of rocks and their 
components are in part included under file name struc- 
ture, and in part under that of texture. Thus, a rock 
may have a crystalline, granular, spherulitlc, perlitlc, 
® earthy, glassy, etc., texture. 
But the usages of geologists differ in the employment of 
terms of this kind, and there can be no precise limit 
drawn separating textures from structures. In general, 
however, the structural peculiarities of a rock are those 
which specially interest the geologist ; the textural be- 
long more properly to the mineralogist. Microstructures, 
or those details of structure lielonging to the constituents 
of rocks which are in general not to be satisfactorily 
studied without the aid of the microscope, are peculiarly 
the field of observation of the lithologist, for macru- 
• structures, see breccia, cleats, deavage, 3, concretionary, 
fragmentary, foliation, 6, joint, 2, schist, date2 and slaty, 
ana stratiftoation ; for microstructures and textures, see 
tmygdaloidal, ^ c^ptocrystalline, crystalline, fdso^yre, 
globwite, granitoid, granophyre and granophyric, hdoerys- 
txUline, massive, 6, m^ocrj/stalline, microlith and micro- 
lithic, ocellar, pegrnatUWf perlitic, porphyritie, scoriaceous, 
sphctulUic, trachytie, vesicular, vureoiu, and vitrophyre. 

Viewed broadly, there are two leading types of structure 
among rocks— crystalline or massive, and fragmental. 

A. Qeikie, in Encyc. Brit, X. 229. 

Banded, columnar, concentric, epidermal, fibrous, 
finidal structure, see the adjectives.— Centric stme- 
ture. See ooeUar structure, under oceHar.— FlOW-aud- 
plunge atructure. See jZou>i.— Hmdon-Btructure. 
Same as fiuidal structure.— QlobuUtlO Structure, a 
structure characterized by the predominance ot those 
minute drop-like liodies called by Vogelsang globulites, 
which are the earliest and simplest forms of the devitrifi- 
cation prf>ceB8 in a glassy component of a rock. — Qraui- 
tOid airuoture^the structure of granite ; a holucrystal- 
line structure.— Tabular structure. See tabular. 
structure (struk'tur), r. t. ; prefc. and pp. struc- 
tured, ppr. strueturing. [< structure, m.] To form 
into a structure ; organize the parts or elements 
of in structural form. [Rare.] 

What degree of likeness can we find between a man 
and a mountain? .. . the one has little internal structure, 
and that irregular, the other is elaborately structured in- 
ternally in a definite way. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Soclol., § 186. 

structureless (struk'to-les), o. [< structure + 
-ksa.^ Without structure; devoid of distinct 
parts; unorganized; unformed; hence, lacking 
arrangement; informal; specifically, in hioL, 
having no distinction of parts or organs ; not 
histologically differentiated; not forming or 
formed into* a tissue; homogeneous; amor- 
phous. 

Structurely (struk'tur-li/, adv, [< structure + 
-ly*^.‘] In structure or formation ; by construc- 
tion. [Rare.] 

These aggregates of the lowest order, each formed of 
physiological units united Into a group that is structurdy 
single. H. Spencer, Prin. ot Biol, § 181. 

structurist (struk'tur-ist), n, [< structure + 
-ivf.] One who makes structures; a builder. 
[Rare.] 

struggle (striig'l), V, i . ; pret. and pp. struggled, 
ppr. strwjgliug, [Early mod. E. also stroggcU, 
strogell ; < ME. struglen, stroglen, strogelcn ; per- 
haps a weakened form of *^8irokelen, which maj" 
be a var. of ^stroukelcn, the supposed ME. orig. 
of E. stroll, < Ml>. struyckele-n, D. struikelen = 
TjG. strukeln = MHG. strucheln 0. strauvhelu, 
stumble: see sfroll.li To put forth violent ef- 
fort, as in an emergency or as a result of intense 
excitation; act or strive strenuously against 
some antagonistic force or influence ; be en- 
gaged in an earnest effort or conflict; labor or 
contend urgently, as for some object: used 
chiefly of persons, but also, figuratively, of 
things. 

Everle M crehant, viewing their limbs and wounds, caused 
other slaves to struggle with them, to trie their strength. 

Capt. John Smith, 'rriie Travels, 1. 29. 

How nature and his honour struggle in him ! 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, ii. 5. 

A bravo man struggling in tlie storms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling state ! 

Addison, Cato, Prol. 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 

And struggled hard. Tennyson, Dora. 

The light struggled in through windows of oiled paper, 
but they read the word of God by It. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

So on and on I struggled, thro’ the thick bushes and over 
logs. Oraee Greenwood, Kecolleotions of Childhood, p. 28. 

«8]rn. Strive, etc. (see attempt)', toll, 
struggle (strug'l), n, [< struggle, v.] A vio- 
lent effort; a strenuous or straining exertion; 
a strenuous endeavor to accomplish, avoid, or 
escape something; a contest with some oppos- 
ing force : as, a struggle to get free ; the struggle 
of death; a struggle with poverty. 

With great huiry and struggl^[ho] cndeavouredjji cla^ 


Bacon, Physical Fables, 
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The long and fierce sfruaofs between the Crown and the 
Barons had terminated. Macaulay, Hallam's Goiiat. Hist. 
»SyiL Endeavor, Effort, Exertion, Pains, Labor, Struggle. 
See strife. The above are in the order of strength, 
struggler (strug'l^r). n, [< struggle + -erl.] 
One who or that which struggles; one who 
strives or contends with violent effort. 
Struldbrug (struld'brug), w. [A made name.] 
In Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels” (“Voyage to 
Laputa”), one of a small class of immortals or 
deathless persons in “ Luggnagg,” bom with an 
indicative sign in the forehead, who after four- 
score live on at public expense in the imbe- 
cility of extreme a^. 

gtrull (strul), n, [Origin obscure ; cf . E. dial. 
stroll, strength, agility j cf. struts, a brace.] A 
bar so placed as to resist weight. Loudon, 
strum (strum), v, ; pret. and pp. strummed, ppr. 
strumming, [Prob. a var. of thrum with inten- 
sive prefix 8 (as in splash, plash, etc.): see 
thrum, drum.'] I, intrans. To play unskilfully, 
or in a vulgar, noisy manner, on a stringed 
musical instrument of the lute or harp kind, 
as a guitar, banjo, or zither, or (by extension) 
on a pianoforte ; thrum. 

*‘Ah, there is Fred beginning to strum ! I must go and 
hinder him from Jarring all your nerves," said Kosamond. 
. . . Fred, having imened the piano, . . . was parentheti- 
cally performing ‘‘Cherry Kipe I" with one hand. 

George Eliot, Middleroarch, xvl. 

trans. 1. To play upon carelessly or un- 
skilfully, as a stringed instrument ; produce by 
rough manipulation of musical chords. — 2. To 
produce a specified effect upon by strumming 
on a musical instrument. 

To be stuck down to an old spinet to strum my father 
to sleep. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 1. 

strum (strum), n, [< strum, v.] A strumming; 
a careless or discordant performance on a 
stringed instrument. 

We heard the occasional strum of a guitar. 

The Century, XXXIX. 487. 

struma (strfi'mft), n , ; pi. strumm (-me). [NL., 

< L. struma, a scrofulous tumor, < struere, pile 
up, build: see structure.] 1. In pathol.; (a) 
Scrofula. (/>) Goiter. — 2. In bot,, a cushion- 
like swelling or dilatation of or on an organ, as 
that at the extremity of the petiole or many 
leaves, or at one side of the base of the capsule 
in many mosses. 

strumatic (str^-mat'ik), a. [< LL. strumaUcus, 
pertaining to stnima, < L. struma, struma : see 
struma,] Same as strum ose. 
strumiferous (8tri)-mif'e-rus), a, [< NL. stru- 
ma, q. V., 4* h.ferre = 'R!hear^.] In bot., bear- 
ing struiuBB; strumose. 

strumiform (strfi'mi-fdrm), a, [< NL. struma 
+ L. forma, form.] In bot, having the form or 
appearance of a struma, 
strummer (strum'fcr), w. [< strum + -erl.] One 
who strums ; a careless or unskilful player on a 
stringed instrument. W, Black, House-boat, vi. 
strumose, strumous (strd'mos, -mus), a. [= 
OF. strumeus, estrumeux, < L. strumosus, charac- 
terized by the presence of struma, or of struma?, 

< struma : struma,] 1. S<*rofulous; 

of, pertaining to, resembling, or affected with 
struma. — 2. In hot, bearing struma). 

strumousness (strb'mus-nes), n. The state or 
character of being strumose or strumous, 
strumpet (atnim'pot), n. [< ME. strumpet 
strompet, strumpett; origin unknown; perhaps 
orig. *stropete or *strupctc, < OF. ^strupetc, ver- 
nacularly *strnpee, < L. stupratu, fern. pp. of 
stuprare, debauch; cf. OF. strupc, stnpre, de- 
bauchery, concubinage, < Jj. stuprum, debaucli- 
ery, > stuprare (> h. siruparc, stuprare =: Sp. 
estrupar = Bp. Pg. cstaprar), debauch ; cf. Gr. 

maltreat (see stuprum, stupraie). 
Cf. Ir. Gael, striopnch, strumpet. The E. dial. 
strum, strumpet, is prob. an abbr. of strumpet] 
A prostitute; a harlot; a bold, lascivious wo- 
man : also used ad jeciively. 

ShamelusBC strumpets, whose vneurbfed awing 
Many poore sonles vnto confusion bring. 

Times' WhisUe (E. E. T. 8.), p. 88, 
The scarfed bark puts from her native hay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind. 

Shak., M. of V., ii, 0. 16. 

strumpet (strum'pet), v. t. [< strumpet, v.] 1. 
To make a strumpet of; bring to the condition 
of a strumpet. Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 146. [Rare.] 
— 2. To call or treat as a strumpet; give an ill 
name to; slander seumlously. 

With his untrue reports strumpet your fame. 

Massinger, 

strumstrumt (strum 'strum), n. [Imitative re- 
duplication of strum, Cf. tom-tom,] A rude 
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musical instrument with strings. See the quo- 
tation. 

The Strumstrum It made aomewbat like a Cittern : most 
of those that the Indians use are made of a large Goad cut in 
the midst, and a thin board laid over the hollow, and which 
is fastened to the sides ; this servos for the belly, over 
which the strings are placed. Dampietf Voyages, 1. 127. 

strumulose (strO'mu-los), a, [Dim. of atru- 
mose.'] In boLy furnished with a small struma. 

strung (strung). Preterit and past participle of 
string. 

strung (strunt), V. t. [Prob. a nasalized form 
of strut.'] To walk sturdily; walk with state; 
strut. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

struit^ (strunt), n. [Origin obscure.] A bird’s 
tail; also, the tail of any animal. HalUwcll. 
[North. Eng.] 

strunt^ (strunt), n . [Origin obscure.] 1 . Spiri- 
tuous liquor, or a drink partly consisting of 
such liquor. 

Byne wi’ a social glass o’ gtrunt 
They parted aflf careerin'. 

Bums, Halloween. 

2. A sullen fit; a pet. Eamsay. 

[Scotch in both uses.] 

struts (strut), V . ; prot. and pn. struttedy ppr. 
strutting. [Karly mod. E. or dial, also strouty 
stroot; < ME. strouteuy strowten, struteny < Dan. 
struttOy strut, = Sw. strutUiy walk with a jolt- 
ing step, = MHG. G. strotzen, swell, strut; cf. 
M HG. stru:!y G. strausfty a fight, contention, 
MHG. striu;:eny contend, struggle. See strui^y 
n.y and cf. strunt^.] I. tntrans. If. To swell; 
protuberate ; bulgt> or spread out. 

Crul was his hocr and as the gold it ahoon. 

And gtnnUed as a fanne, large and brode. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 129. 

The mizens ftrooted with the gale. 

Chapman, Iliad, i. 464. 

The bellying canvas strutted with the gale. Dryden. 
2. To stand or walk stiffly with the tail erect 
and spread, as the peacock, the turkey, and va- 
rious other birds, it is characteristic of the male in 
the breeding-Beaaon. Bee showing-off, 2, and cuts under 

r fowl and turkey. 

To walk with a pompous gait and erect head, 
as from pride or anected dignity. 

Does ho not hold up his head, . . . and strut in his gait? 

Shak., M. W. of W., 1. 4. 31. 
Meanly to sneak out of difllcultics into which they had 
proudly strutted. Burke, American Taxation. 

.n.t iraus. 1. To cause to swell; enlarge; 
give more importance to. 

I will make a brief list of the particulars themselves in 
an historical truth noways strand nor made greater by 
language. Bacon, War with Spain. 

2. To protrude ; cause to bulge. 

Or else [the lands] lifting vp themselnes in Hills, knit- 
ting their furrowed browes, and sfroufinj/ out their goggle 
eyes to watch their treasure, which they keep imprisoned 
in their stonie walls. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. S29. 

Btrut^ (strut), n. [< ME. strut, strout, strof: see 
strut^y r.] 1. A proud step or walk, with the 

head erect ; affected dignity in walking. 
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eldoCf form.] An AustraUan genus of jay-like 
birds, belonging to the family CorvidsBj having 
the wings snort, the tail moderately long and 



Rtynst of thy sirot & fyno to flvte, 
A aecli hys bl; * * * 

Ai 


hy strof & fyne to flyte, 
j blvtlie ful swoste & swythe. 
AiHterativc Poems (ed. Morris), i. 


353. 


2. Stubbornness; obstinacy. fProv. Eng.] — 
3t. Dispute; contention; strife. Havelok, 1. 
1039. 

Strutlf, p, a. [Contr. pp. of strut^y 7 \] Swell- 
ing out; protuberant; bulging. 

He begiuneth now to rettini with his belly strut and 
full. 

Holland, tr. of Aroraianus Marcelllnus, p. 213. (Trench.) 

Btrut^ (strut), n . [Cf . Icel. strutry a hood jutting 
out like a horn, = Norw. strut, a spout, nozle, 
= Sw. strut, a paper comet; cf. LG. strutt, stiff, 
rigid ; from the root of struts ; see struts, v.] A 
brace or support for the reception of direct 
thrust, pressure, or weight in construction ; any 
piece of wood or iron, or other member of a 
structure, designed to support a part or parts 
by pressure in the dire<!tion of its length. Struts 
may be either upright, diagonal, or horizontal. The struts 
of a roof extend obliquely from a rafter to a king post or 
qneeii'post. Diagonal struts are also used between Joists, 
in gates, etc. Also called stretohing-piece. See cuts under 
roo/, (j^en-posi, and floor. 

Btrut^ (strut), u. f.; prot. and pp. strutted, ppr. 
strutting. [< struts, n.] To brace or support 
by a strut or struts, in construction of any 
kind ; hold in place or strengthen by an up- 
right, diagonal, or transverse support. 

Btrut-oeamt (strut'bem), n. A collar-beam. 

Btrathian (strd"thi-an), a. [< Struthio + -an.] 
Same as struthious. * 

StTOthidea (strlj-thid'e-a), n. [NL. ( J. Gould, 
1836), < Gr. (TTpovdot;, a small bird, a sparrow, + 


StruthuUa cinerga. 

graduated, the nostrils exposed, and the bill 
stout and conical. The only species Is <S'. dnerea, 
inches long, gray with black bill, feet, and tail, and white 
eyes. Also called Brachystoma and Braohyprarus. 

Blanthliform (str5'thi-i-f6nn), a. Same as stru^ 
ihioniform. 

Strutmo (strd'thi-o), n. [NL. (Brisson, 1760 ; 
Linnfeus, 1766), < L. struthio, < Gr. arpovdiuv, the 
ostrich, < (TTpovh6^y& sparrow, aTpovOdg, ‘the 
big sparrow,’ the ostrich : see ostrich.] The only 
genus of Striithionidm, having but two toes, and 
so many other important structural characters 
that in some systems it is made the sole repre- 
sentative of an order Htrnihiones. s. eamelus, the 
African ostrich, is the only established species ; there are 
nominally two others, S. australis of South Africa, and S. 
molybdophanes of Somalidand. The genus formerly in- 
cluded some other struthious birds, as the American os- 
triches, now called Bhea. See cut under ostrich. 

Strutniocamelus (strO^thi-o-ka-me'lus), n. 
[NL., < L. struthiocamelusy for ^^struthocamelus, 

< Gr. arpovdoKdprfAjo^y the ostrich, < orpoMg, spar- 
row, + Kdg7/h)(;, camel : see camel.] Same as 
Struthio. 

Btruthioid (strd'thi-oid), a. [< Gr. orpovdiuv, 
the ostrich, + fMof, form.] Ostrich-like; stm- 
thious to any extent ; especially, struthious in 
the narrowest sense. 

Struthiolaria (strd^thi-o-la'ri-a), n. [NL. (La- 
marck, 1812).] In conch., a genus of gastro- 
pods, typical of the family Struthiolariidse : so 
called because the lip of the shell has been com- 
pared to the foot of an ostrich. 

btruthiolariidSB (strS^thi-o-la-ri'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Struthiolaria + -idse.] A family of 
teBuioglossate gastropods, 
typified by the genus Stru- 
thiolaria. The animal has slen- 
der tentacles with eyes at their 
externa] bases, an oval foot, and a 
characteristic dentition (the cen- 
tral tooth being squarish, the lat- 
eral wide, five marginal teeth falci- 
form, and the s^plementaiy ones 
very narrow^ The shell is bucci- 
niform with oval subcanalioulate 
aperture. The living species ore 
confined to the southern Pacific. 

struthiolarioid (strbnhi-o- 
la'ri-oid), a. Of, or having 
characteristics of, the Stru- 
thiolariidsB. 

Struthiones (strd - thi - 6 '- 
m^yn.pl. of Struthio, q.\.] 1, The 

osiRohes in a broad sense; the struthious or 
ratite birds. See JRatitse, and cuts under casso- 
wary, BrommuSy emu, ostrtch, and Rhea. — 2. An 
ordinal group restricted to the genus Struthio. 
A. Newton. 

StruthionidSB (strfi-thi-on'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Strnthw{n-) + -idm.] The ostrich family, 

vari ousl y restri cted. ^t) Containing the genera Stru- 
tkia, Rltea, Casuarius, and and divided into Stru- 

ihuminse and Casuariinm: same as Struthiones, 1. (6) (con- 
taining the genera Struthio and Rhea. Hame as Struthioni- 
n« (a), (c) Containing only the genus Struthio, or the two- 
toed African ostriches alone. The differences between 
these ostriches and all other birds is about as great as 
those usually held to characterize orders in ornithology. 
The digits are only two, the hallux and inner dijdt being 
aborted, leaving the third and fourth digits with the usual 
ratio of phalanges (4, 5), and there are corresponding 
modifications of the lower end of the metatarsus. The 
leg-bones are greatly elongated, and there is a pubic 
symphysis. The fore limb is reduced, with the antebra- 
chium not half so long as the humerus ; and the manus 
has three digits, two of wbiell bear claws. The wings 
are useless for flight. I'bore are thirty-five precaodal 
vertebne, and the oodlM of the sacral vertebras ankylosc 
with the fore ends of the pubes and Ischia. The sternum 
is doubly notched on each side behind. There are Im- 
portant cranial and especially palatal characters. The 
plumage is not aftershaited. 



Struthiolaria stra- 
mtnea. 


Btonthlotilform (strb-thi-on'i-fdm), a. [Also 
irreg. struthiiform; < NL. struthionifarmis, < L. 
8truihio{n-), an ostrich, + forma, form.] Re- 
sembling an ostrich in the sense of being dro- 
msBognathous, as a tinamou; of or pertaining 
to the Struthioniformes. 

StrntllionifonneB (strb-thi-on-i-ffir'mez), n.ph 
[NL., pi. of struthioniformis : see struthioni- 
form,] In omith,, in Sundevall’s system of 
classification, a cohort of Gallime, composed of 
the South American tinamous, or Crypturi, and 
coextensive with the Drommognathm of Huxley; 
so called from their resemblance in some re» 
s^^ts (notably palatal structure) to struthious 

StrutilioninSB (Strfi'^thi-o-nl'ne), n. pi, [NL., < 
Struthio(n-) H- 4n«.] The ostriches, variously 
restricted, (a) A subfamily of StruthUmidm (a), contain- 
ing the genera Struthio and Rhea, or the African and Amer- 
ican ostriches, thus contrasted with CasuariinsB, the cas- 
; sowaries and emus, (b) A subfamily of Struthwnidss (b): 
contrasted with Rheinse. (c) The only subfamily of StrU’ 
thiontdse (e), conterminous therewith. 

Btrnthionine (strC'thi-o-nin), a. [< NL. stru- 
thioninus, < L. struthio(n-), an ostricn; see Stru- 
thio,] Resembling or related to an ostrich more 
or less closely ; in a narrow sense, of or pertain- 
ing to the StruthioninsB ; in a wide sense, stru- 
thious; ratite. 

BtmthioUB (str6'thi-us), a. [< NL. Struthio + 
-o«i^.] Ostrich-like; resembling or^lated to 
the ostriches; struthiiform; ratite.^ 
strutter (strut'^r), n. [< struts + -cri.] One 
who struts ; a pom^us fellow. Imp. Diet. 
strutting ( strut'in^, n, [Verbal n. of struV^^, v.] 
In carp., diagonal braceB^etweeu Joists, to pre- 
vent side deflection. ^ 
strutting-beamt (strut'ing-bem), w. A collar- 
beam. 4. .. 

struttingly (.strut'ii^li), adv. ''fn a strutting 
manner; with a proi!|j||ptep ; boastingly. 
strutting-piece (struPing-pes), n. Same as 
bridging, 

Stru^te (strfi'vit), n. [Named after Struve, a 
Russian statesman.] A hydrous phosphate of 
ammonium and magnesium, often occurring in 
connection with*^ guano-deposits. It is found 
in orthorhombic crystals, often hemimorphic, 
and has a white or pale-yellow color and vitre- 
ous luster. 

Struyt, t. A Middle English form of stroy. 
stry (stri), V. f.; pret. and pp. stried, ppr. stry- 
ing. An obsolete or dialectal form of stroy, 
stiychnia (strik'ni-ft), n, [NL., < Strychnos, 
q. v.l Same as strychnine, 

Bteycnilic (strik'nik), a, [< NL. strychnia + 
- 16 *.] Of, pertaii^lig to, obtained from, or in- 
cluding strychnine: as, strychnic acid. 
BtiTChnina (strik-ni'na), n, A form of strych- 
nia. 

Bti^clmixie, Btrychnin (strik'nin), w. [< NL. 
Sii^chnos 4- -ine^, -in^.] A vegetable alkaloid 
(C 21 H 22 N 2 O 2 ), the sole active principle of 
Strychnos TieuU, the most active of the Java 
poisons, and one of the active principles of S. 
Jgnatiiy S. Nux-vomica, colubrina, etc. It is usu- 
ally obtained from the seeds of S. Nux-vomica. It is color- 
loss, inodorous, crystalline, unalterable by exposure to the 
air, and extremely bitter. It is little soluble, requiring 
7.000 parts of water for solution. It dissolves in hot alcohol, 
although sparingly, if the alcohol bo pure and not dUiited. 
It forms orystallizable salts, which are intensely hitter. 
Strychnine and its salts, especially the latter from their 
solubility, are most energetic poisons. They produce 
tetanic spasms but are used in medicine especially in con- 
ditions of exhaustion and certain forms of paralysis. See 
cut under nux vcmitca.— -Hall's solution OX stryohnine. 
Bee solution. 

BtrychniniBm (strik'ni-uizm), n. [< strychnine 
•f -ism.] The condition produced by an exces- 
sive dose of strychnine. 

St^chniBin (strik'nizm), n. [< strifchnia + 
-ism,] The hyporexcitable state of the spinal 
cord produced by strychnine, 
stryennized (strik'nizd), a. Brought under the 
influence of strychnine. 

St^chnOB (strik'nos), n. [NIj. (Linmeus, 1 737), 
< L. strychnos, < Gr. arpvxvo^ or rpbxvog, a plant 
of the nightshade kind.] A genus of gamopet- 
alous plants, of the order Lognniacese and tribe 
Euloganiem, type of the subtribe Strychnesp. It 
is charactorizi^ by flowers with valvate ooroila-lohes, and 
a usually two-celled ovary which becomes in fruit an inde- 
hiscent berry, commonly globose and pulpy with a har- 
dened rind. About 65 species have been described, wide- 
ly scattered through tropical regions. They are trees or 
shrubs, often vines climbing high by stiff hooked and 
recurved tendril in a few species armed with straight 
8|)ines. They have opposite membranous or coriaceous 
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ensely aggregated. Many species yield powerful i^i- 
sometimes of great roealolnal value. For species 
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yielding etrycbninei lee tltrychniiM: for S» Nux-wmioa, lee 
alio wm tomicat bruoine, and Anffottura bark(utidisT barku) ; 
for 5. Tteui^, ehmk: for eolvbrina, makewood; tor 8. Ig- 
na(^ St. Jg-noHm* btam^ under beani. For 8. taaD^ferOf see 
oumn; for 8. Pwudo-quim, oopalehtt. 2 ; for S.potatorum 
(also called tMier-JlUer nut), see cUaring-nut. The root of 
west African species is used in ordeala Although the 
seeds are usually poisonous, the fruit of several species, as 
in India of 8. potatorum, in Java of 8, TUuti, and in Egypt 
and Senegal of 8. inmeua, contains a pulp which is an ar- 
ticle of food. 8, psUotperma, the Queenstond strychnine- 
tree, is an evergreen shrubby climber, sometimes culti- 
vated. 

Strynety V, t An obsolete variant of strainX, 
Stuardty stuartt. n. Old spellings of steward, 
Stnartia (stu-ar'ti-a), n, [NL. (LinnsBU^ 1 753), 
named after John Stuart, Marquis of Bute, a 
patron of botany.] 1. A genus of polype talons 
plants, of the order Termirmmiacem and tribe 
GordoniesB. it is characterized by flowers with nearly 
equal sepals and an ovary which contains two ascending 
ovules in each of its five cells, and ripens into a loculici- 
dal and somewhat woody capsule with lenticular seeds, 
little albumen, and a straight embryo with a slender infe- 
rior radicle. There are 6 species, natives of N orth America 
and J apan. They are shrubs with membranou s deciduous 
leavea and short-peduncled flowers solitary in the axils, 
often large and showy, each usually of five imbricated pe- 
tals, and numerous stamens with versatile anthers. Two 
handsome white-flowered species, from the mountains of 
Virginia, Kentucky, and southward, are sometimes culti- 
vated under the name of otuartia^S, Virginica with a 
single style, and S. mrUaguna with five styles and larger 
leaves. 8. Poeudo-Cammia, from Japan, Is also in culti- 
vation in ^namental grounds. 

2. [/. cip A shrub of this genus, 
stub (stul^y n. [< ME. stuh^ stuhbe, < AS. stub 
s= D. stohhe = LG. stuhhe = leel. stuhhi, stoboi, 
also stubbr = Norw. stubhe, stub!) «= Sw. stubbe, 
stubb = Dan. stub, a stump, stub. Cf. Gael. 
stob, a state, stub, JMl, stebas, an upright pil> 
lar, mast, L. stipes, a post, Gr, (rriirog, a stump, 
Bkt. stambha^ a post, y stcmbb, make hrm, set 
fast. Cf, stiippundstuhbU,^ 1. The end of a 
fallen tree, shmb, or J^nt remaining in the 
ground; a stump; mm, espeqially, a short 
stump or projecting root of inconspicuous size. 
Here stands a drie stub of some tree, a cubite from the 
ground. Chapman, Iliad, xxiii. 806. 

2. A projection like a Btum|); a piece or x»Hrt 
of something sticking out : ag, a dog with only 
a stub of a tail; the stub of a broken tooth. 

The honi fof the buffalo] at three months is about 1 inch 
in length, and is a mere little black stub. 

W. T, Homaday, Smithsonian Beport (to87), ii. 897. 
8. A short remaining piece of something; a ter- 
minal remnant: as, the stub of a pencil or of a 
cigar; a stub of candle. — 4. A worn horsoshoe- 
nail ; a stub-nail ; specifically, in the plural, 
nails, or bits of iron of the quality of old horse- 
shoe-nails, used as materii^ for gun-barrels or 
other articles requiring grdat toughness. 

Every blacksmith's shop rnng with the rhythmical 
clang of busy hammers, beating out old Iron, such as 
horse-shoes, nails, or stubs, into the great harpoons. 

Mrs. QoHkst^ Sylvia's Lovers, xvl. 
5. Something truncated, resembling a #aall 
stump, or constituting a terminal remnant, 
(a) A blunt-pointed pen ; a stub-pen. (d) A stationary 
stud in a look, which acts os a detent for the tumblers 
when their slots are in engagement with it. (c) A short 
file adapted to working in and around depressions that 
cannot ne reached by an ordinary file, (d) The unsawed 
butt-end of a plank. See stubshot, 1. 

0. The inner end of one of the duplicate num- 
bered blanks in a cheek-book or the like, which 
is loft in the book with a memorandum corre- 
sponding to the check or other blank which is 
filled out and detached ; counterfoil. — 7t. Fig- 
uratively, a block ; a blockhead. 

Our dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and stubs. 

Milton, Education. 

Stub damascus. see damaseus. 
stub (stub), V, t, ; pret. and pp. stubbed, ppr. 
stubbing, [= Sw. stuhba = Dan. stubbe, cut 
short, dock, curtail; from the noun.] 1. To 
grub up by the roots ; pull or raise the stub of ; 
pull or raise as a stub ; as, to stub a tree ; to 
stub up roots. 

The other tree was griev’d, 

Grew scrubbed, died a-top, was stunted ; 

So the next parson stubb' a and burnt it. 

Sioift, Baucis and Philemon. 

2. To clear of stubs ; grub up stubs or roots 
from, as land, 

Eobbut a bit on it 's left, an* I raettn’d to 'a Mutb'd It at 
fall. Tennyson, Northern Farmer (Old Style). 

A large fenced-in field, well stubbed, on which the ma- 
nure from the cattle is spread. 

Harper's Mag.,LXKyTn. m, 

3. To make a stub of; cut to a stub ; give a 
trunoated or stubbed appearance to ; truncate : 
as, to stub off a post or a quill pen. — 4. To ruin 
by extravagance. HalUtoell, [Prov. Eng.] — 
5. To strike against something proieoting from 
a surface ; stump : as, to stub one’s foot. [U. S.] 
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Stubbed (stubbed or stubd), a, [< stub + ^d^,Ji 

1. Kesembling a stub; short and blunt; trun- 
cated. 

Hang upon onr stubbed horns 
Oarlands, ribands, and line posies. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Oberon. 

2. Rough with roots and stumps; stubby. 

Then came a bit of stubbed ground, onee a wood. 

browning, Chllde Boland. 

3. Blunt or rugged in character ; not delicate 
or sensitive ; hardy. 

The hardness of stubbed vulgar constitutions renders 
them insensible of a thousand things that fret and gall 
those delicate people. Bp. Berkeley, Hiris, § 106. 

stubbedneSB (stub'ed-nes), n. Bluntness; ob- 
tuseness. 

stubbiness (stub'i-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being stubby. — 2. Haine as stubbedness. 

Stubble (stub'l), n. [Also dial, stopple; < ME. 
stubble, stuhhef, stubbyl, siobil, stohul, stouple, < 
OF. stublc, esiuhle, estoblc, eslouhle, estoule, cs- 
toulle, esteule, F. Houhk, vtvule = Pr. cstobla = 
It. stoppia = MD. D. stoppel = LG. stoppele, 
stoppel = OHG. stupfila, MJIG. stupfcl, G. stop- 
pel, stubble; all appar. < L. stipula, dim. of 
stipes, a stalk, etc.: soo stipule. The word has 
been confused in ML., etc., with \j.8tu}mn, stupa, 
stipa, tow, and in E. with stub.’] 1. The lower 
ends of grain -stalks, collectively, left standing 
in the ground when the crop is cut ; the cover- 
ing of a harvested field of grain. 

They tunied in their bubble to sow another croppe of 
wheate in the same place. Coryat, Crudities, I. 151. 

2. Something resembling or analogous to stub- 
ble, especially a short rough beard, or the short 
hair on a cropped head. See stubbly. 

Stubbled (stub'ld), a. f< stubble +’ -er/2.] 1. 

Covered with stubble ; stubbly. 

A crow was strutting o'er the stubbled plain, 

Just as a lark, dest^ending, clos’d his strain. 

Gay, To tiic Bight Hon. Paul Methuen. 

2t. Stubbed. 

stubble-field (stub'l-feld), n. A field covered 
with stubble; a piece of ground from which 
grain has been cut. 

stubble-goose (stub'l-gfis), n. [< ME. stubhel- 
goos; < stubble + goose. 1 1. The graylag goose, 
Anscr cinercus. Also called harvesUgoosh. 

Of many a pilgrym hastow Crystes curs, 

For of thy percely yet they fare the wors 
That they nan eten with thy stuohel goos. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Cook’s Tale, 1. 27. 
2. See the quotation, and comi>are green-goose. 
So siubhle-geese at Michaelmas arc st >. n 
Upon the spit ; next produces green. 

IT. King, Art of Cookery, 1. 77. 

stubble-land (stub'l-laud), n. I^and covered 
with stubble; a stubble-field. Shak., 1 lien. 
IV., i, 3. 35. 

stubble-plow (stub'l-plou), n, A plow espe- 
cially adapted for turning up stubbly ground. 

Stub6le-rake (stub'l-rak), n. A rake for glean- 
ing a reaped field. 

stubble-turner (stub'l-t6r^ner), n, A wing at- 
tachment to a plow to turn down stubble, etc., 
in advance of the plowshare. 

stubbly (stub'li), a. [< stubble +-//!.] 1. 
Covered with stubble; stubbled. 

He . . . rubbed his stuXMy chin with a sort of bewil- 
dered thoughtfulness. Harper’s Mag., LXXX. 867. 

2. Resembling stubble; short and stiff. 

A young man of aggressive inanners, whose stubbly black 
hair stood out from his head. The Century, XXX V||. 800. 

stub-book (stub'buk), u. A book eontaming 
only stubs, and s(*rvingas a record of tlie checks 
or other papers <lelachcd from them. 

The filed stub-books of stamps, now occupying a very 
largo and rapidly increasing space in the fUos rooms. 

Rep. of Sec. of Treasury, ISSO, p. 700. 

stubborn (stub'om), a. [Early mod. E. also 
stuhburne, stoburnv ; < ME. stoburn, stoburne, 
stylmvne, stiburn, stiborn, stibournc ; prob. orig. 
*8tybor, *stihor (the final u being due to mis- 
dividing of the derived noun stybornesse taken 
as *styhormivsse (E. stubbornness), or a mere ad- 
dition as in bittern^, slattern), appar. < AS. 
stifb, a stump, stub, + adj. formative -or as in 
AS. hi tor, E. hitter, etc.] If. Sturdy; stout; 
strong. 

I was yong and ful of ragerye, 

Stdtourne and strong and loly as a pye. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 466. 

2. Fixed or set in opinion or purpose ; obsti- 
nately determined ; inflexibly resolute ; not to 
be moved by persuasion ; unyielding. 

The queen is obstinate, 

Stubborn to Justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried by 't. 

8hak., Hen. VIII., 11. 4. 122. 
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Some of them, for their stubborn refusing the Grace he 
had offered them, were adjudged to Death, and the rest 
fined. Baker, Chronicles, p. 172. 

3. Persistently obdurate ; obtuse to reason or 
right; obstinately perverse. [This sense depends 
nton the connection, ana is not always clearly distinguish- 
able from the preceding, since what is Justiflaltle or natu- 
ral persistence from one point of view may be sheer per- 
versity from another.] 

And he that holditho a quarcl agayn right, 
lloldyng his purpos stiburn ageyn reason. 

Jjydgate, Order of Fools. 

They ceased not from their own doings, nor from their 
stubborn way. Judges ii. 19. 

Sirrah, thou art said to have a stubborn soul. 

That apprehends no further than tills world. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 486. 

From the necessity of bowing down tiie stubborn neck 
of their pride and ambition to the yoke of m<Mlcratioii and 
virtue. Burke, Bcv. in France. 

4. Persistently pursued or practised; obsti- 
nately maintained; not readily abandoned or 
relinquished. 

Stubborn attention, and more than common apjdication. 

Locke. 

Proud as he Is, that Iron lieart retains 

Its stubborn purpose, and his friends disdains. 

P<yiM!, Iliad, lx. 742. 

Stout were their hearts, and stubborn was their strife. 

Scott, The Poacher. 

6. Difficult of treatment or management; hard 
to deal with or handle ; not easily manipulated ; 
refractory; tough; unyielding; stiff. 

Facts are stubborn things. Proverbial saying. 

In hissing flames huge silver bars arc roll’d, 

And stuhoom brass, and tin, and solid gold. 

Pope, Iliad, xviii. 646. 

While round them stubborn thorns and furze increase, 

And creeping briars. J>yer, Fleece, 1. 107. 

Not Hope herself, with all her flattering art, 

Can cure this stubborn sickness of the heart. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 140. 

Stubborn marble Is that which, on account of Its exces- 
sive hardness, is very difficult to work, and is apt to fly off 
in splinters. Marble- Worker, § 85. 

6f . Harsh ; rough ; rude ; coarse in texture or 
(juality. 

Like strict men of order, 

They do correct their bodies with a bench 
Or a poor stubborn table. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, iv. 2. 

Their Cloth fmad6 from bark] . . . is stubborn whm new, 
wears out soon. Dampier, Voyages, I. 316. 

If Hector’s Spouse was clad in stubborn Stuff, 

A Soldier’s Wife became it well enough. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
=Byn. 2 and 8. Refractory, Intractable, etc. (sec obstinate); 
wilful, headstrong, unruly, inflexible, obdurate, ungovern- 
able, indocile, mulish. 

stubborn (stub'om), v. t. [< stubborn, a."} To 
make stubborn; render stiff, unyielding, eii»* 
during, or tbc like. [Rare.] 

Slaty ridge 

Stubbom’d with iron. Keats, Hyperion, 11. 
stubbornly (stub'qm-li), adr. In a stubborn 
manner; inflexibly; obstinately. 

BtubbomneSB (stub'orn-nes), n. [Early mod. 
E. st libber nesse ; < M£. stybnrncsse, sffhorncs.se, 
etc. : see stubborn. The state or character of 
being inflexible or stubborn; obsiinatt' per- 
sistence, obduracy, or refractoriness. 

stubbom-Bbafted (stub 'om-sbAf '^'ted ), a. Hav- 
ing a stiff or unyielding shaft or trunk. [Rart^.] 

Before a gloom of stubbitrn -shafted oaks, 

Three . . . horsemen waiting. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

Btubby(stub'i), n. [< stub -f 1. Abound- 
ing with stubs. — 2. Short, thick, and stiff; 
stubbed; as, stubby bristles; fingers. 

Stub-damaBk (stub' dam ask), w. ' A kind of 
damaskeened iron made of stubs, used for shot- 
gun barrels. Sec^ stub-twist. 

Stub damask is made fi«>m the same niaterinls as stub 
twist, but the rods after the first drawing are subjected 
to a high degree of torsion, and two or thiec of them are 
then welded laterally to form the ribbon. 

Arner. Cyc., VIT. 356. 

stub-end (stub'end'), n. In mavli., the enlarged 
rectangular end or prism of a pitman or con- 
necting-rod, over which the strap of a 8tra]>- 
joint passes, forming with the end of tlie jirism 
a roetangular inclosure which holds the brasst's 
or boxes fitted to a crank-wrist or to a cross- 
head pin. Compare strap-joint. 

The keyway is the butt or stub end of tlic nxl. 

Joshua Rose, Practical Machinist, p. 40.8. 

stub-feather (stub'feTH'^^r), w. One of the 
short feathers loft on a fowl after it has been 
plucked; a pin-feather. IJafliivclL 

siub-irou (stub'U''6rn), n. Iron formed from 
stubs, used principally for making fine gun- 
barrels. 
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stub-mortise (Btub'm6r^ti8), n. A mortise 
which does not pass through the entire thick- 
ness of the timber in which it is made, 
stub-nail (stub'nal), n. An old or worn horse- 
shoe-nail; any short and thick nail; a stub, 
stub-pen (stub'pen), n. A pen having a blunt 
or truncated nib, usually short and broad, 
stub-short (stub'shdrt), n. Same as stub-nhoty 1. 
stub-shot (stub'shot), n. 1. In a saw-mill, the 
butt or unsawed part at the end of a plank, 
separated from the log. Also called stub-short 
— 2. In turning, the unworked part on a piece 
turned in a latne, where it is secured to the 
center. It is removed when the work is fin- 
ished. 

stub-tenon (stub'ten^on), w. In carp,, a short 
tenon, as at the end of an upright. E, H, Knight, 
stub-twist (stub'twist), n. A material for fine 
shot-gun barrels, as those of fowling-pieces, 
wrought from stubs, and brought into form ly 
twisting or coiling round a mandrel or by weld- 
ing; also, a gun-barrel made of this material. 

• Stubwort (stub'w^rt), n. The wood-sorrel, 

Oxalis Acetosella: so called from its growing 
about stubs or stumps. [Prov. Eng.] 
stucco (stuk'o), n, [Formerly also stuck^ < F. stuc 
= Sp . estuco = Pg. cstuquc = D. stuc = G. Sw. stuck 
= Dan. stuk; < It. stucco^ stucco, < OHG. stucohi^ 

MHG. stiickCf G. stiick, a piece, a patch, = D. 
stuk = OS. stukki = AS. stycce = Icel. stykki, a 
piece ; connected with 1 . Plaster or ce- 

ment, of varying degrees of fineness, used as a 
coatingf or walls, either internally or externally, 
and for the production of ornamental effects and 
figures, stucco for decorative purposes, as the cornices 
and moldings of rooms and the enrichment of oeiliiiffs, 
usually consists of slaked lime, chalk, and pulverised white 
marble, tempered in water, or of calcined gypsum or plas- 
ter of Paris mixed with glue, and soiuetimes also gelatin 
or gum arable, in a hot solution. The stucco employed 
for external purposes is of a coarser kind, and variously 

E repared, the dlnerent sorts being generally distinguished 
y the name of cemertts. Some of these take a surface 
and polish almost equal to those of the finest marble. The 
stucco used for tiie third coat of three-coat plaster con- 
sists of fine lime and sand. In a species called bastard 
stucco a small quantity of hair Is used. Hough stucco is 
merely floated and brushed with water, but the best kind 
is troweled. 

2. Work made of stucco. The ornamenting of cor- 
nices, etc., with garlands, festoons, fruits, and figures in 
stucco was carried to great elaboration by the ancient 
Eomans, and by the Italians under Baphael s guidance in 
the sixteenth century. 

stucco (stuk'o), f;. t [< stucco^ n,] To apply 
stucco to ; cover with stucco or fine plaster. 

Stuccoer (stuk'o-ftr), n, [< stucco + -er^ . ] One 
who stuccoes ; one who applies stucco to walls, 
etc, ; one who works or deals in stucco, 
stucco-work (stuk'6-w6rk), n. Ornamental 
work composed of stucco. 

Stuck^ (stuk). Preterit and past participle of 
siic^^ and stick^. 

Stuck'^t (stuk), n, [A var. of stocks, Cf. tuck^.’] 

A thrust. 

Stuck^ (stuk), n. and v, A dialectal variant of 
stock. 

Stuck^t (stuk), n. [< F. stm, < It. stucco, stucco : 
see stucco.'] Stucco. Imp. Diet. 

StUCk-int (stuk'in), n. The stoccade. 

I had a pass with him, rapier, scabbard, and all, and he 
gives me the stuck in with such a mortal motion that it is 
inevitable. Shak., T. N., Hi. 4. 808. 

Stuckle (stuk'l), n. [Dim. of stuck^, stock.] A 
number of sheaves set together in a field; a 
stook. [Prov. Eng.] 

Stuckling (stuk'ling), n: [Origin obscure.] 

A thin apple pastv; a fritter. [Prov. Eng.] 
stuck-up (stuk'upO, and n. I. a. Offensively 

proud or conceited ; puffed up; consequential. 

[Colloq.] 

He (the true genthsman] is never stuck-up, nor looks 
down upon others because they have not titles, honors, or 
social position equal to his own. 

W. Matthews, Getting on in the World, p. 144. 

II. Same as strap-oyster. E, Ingersoll, 

Btudl^ (stud), n. [Early mod. E. also siudde; < 

ME. stoda, < AS. studu, stuthu, a post, = Icel. 
stodh = Sw. stod, a post, = Dan. stod, stub, 
stump, = MHG. Q. stutze, a prop, support; cf. 

Skt. sthuna, a post. Cf. stooth, a aoublet of 

stud^. Hence ult. studdle.] 1. Apost; an up- ^ 

right prop or support; specifically, one of the j?’’ ^ (Holinshed sChronMi.)* 

small beams or scantlings in a building, of the (stud ing), n. [Verbal n. of stud^, v,] 

height of a single story, which, with the laths 
nailed upon them, form the walls of the differ- 
ent rooms. See cut under siding. 

It is a gross mistake in arehitecture to think that every 
small stud bears the main stress and burthen of the build- 
ing, which lies indeed upon the principal timbers. 

Jer. Taylor Artif. Handsomeness, p. 11. {Latham.) 
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2t. The stem, trunk, or stock of a tree or shrub. 
Seest not thilke same Hawthorne studde, 

How bragly it beginnes to budde^ 

And utter hie tender head? 

SpanMsr, Shep. Cal., March. 

8. A transverse piece of cast-iron inserted in 
each link of a onatn cable to prop the sides 
apart and strengthen it. See cut under chain, 
— 4. A nail, boss, knob, or protuberance affixed 
to a surface, especially as an ornament. 

Crystal and myrrhine cups, emboss’d with gems 
And studs of pearl. MiUon, F. E., iv. 120. 

The armour of the legs consists of a ebansson of chain- 
mail, and ohausses lacing behind, which appear to be 
formed of studs rivetted on cloth or leather. 

J. Hewitt, Ancient Armour, I. p. xvii. 

5. A piece in the form of a boss or knob for 
use as a button or fastener, or in some other 
way. A stud for a bolt is a rounded nut to be screwed 
on to the projecting end. A stud for lacing is a button 
set in an eyelet-hole and having an ear round which the 
lace is passed. A shirt-stud is an ornamental button com- 
monly with a tang or a spire by which it can be inserted in 
and removed from an eyelet-hole or small buttonhole in 
the front of the shirt. 

The grate which (shut) the day out-barres, 

Those golden studdes which naile the starres. 

Dekker, Londons Tempo (Works, IV. 122). 

The stud itself, called the anvil, is connected to the 
sending batteiy, and the other pole of this battery is to 
earth. H. S. CuUey, Praot. Teleg., p. 260. 

The mantle, which falls over the back of the figure and 
is not gatliered up at the arms, is secured by a cordon at- 
tached to two lozenge-shaped studs. Eneyc. Brit, VI. 460. 
Shirt-stud absoera, an abscess with a superficial and a 
deen cavity, connootea by a short sinus. 

Stud^ (stud), V, t . ; pret. and pp. studded, ppr. 
studding. [< studX, n. Cf. Icel. stydja, prop, 
steady.] 1. To furnish with or support by 
studs, or upright props. 

Is it a wholesome place to live in, with its black shingles, 
and the green moss that shows how damp they are ? its 
dark, lovf -studded rooms? Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xli. 

2. To set with or as with studs. 

Thy horses shall be trapp’d, 

Their harness studded all with gold and pearl. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ind., ii. 44. 

3. To set with protuberant objects of any kind ; 
scatter over with separate things rising above 
the surface : as, a bay studded with islands. 

A fine lawn sloped away from It, studded with clumps 
of trees. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. SO. 

4. To lie scattered over the surface of; be 
spread prominently about in. 

The turf around our pavilion fairly blazes with the 
splendor of the yellow dsdsies and crimson poppies that 
stud it. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 22. 

Studded armor, armor composed of leather, cloth in sev- 
eral thicknesses, or the like, through which are driven 
metal rivets with large heads, forming studs or bosses. 

Stud^ (stud),n. [< ME. stood, stod, < A8. stod, 
a stud, = OHG. stuot, stuat, stuota, a stud, MHG, 
stuot, stut, a stud, a breeding mare, G. stute, a 
breeding mare {gestiit, a stud), = Icel. stodh = 
Dan. stod, a stud, = Sw. sto, a mare. Cf. Buss. 
stado, a herd or drove, Lith. stodas, a drove of 
horses. Cf, steed.] 1. A number of horses 
kept for any purpose, especially for breeding 
or sporting. 

He keeps the stud (which is to be diminished) because 
he thinks he ought to support the turf. 

QreviUe, Memoirs, July 18, 1880. 

2. The place where a stud is kept, Especially 
for breeding; a stud-farm. 

In the studs of persons of quality in Ireland, where care 
is taken, ... we see horses bred of excellent shape. 

W. Temple, Advancement of Trade in Ireland. 

3. A stallion, especially one kept for service in 
breeding; a stud-horse. [Coll oq. ] — 4. Dogs 
kept for breeding; a kennel, [U, S.]— lathe 
stud, kept for breeding, as a horse or aog. 

8tud*'^t, Audet, n. Middle English forms of stead. 

stud-bolt (stud'bolt), n. A bolt with a thread 
at each end, to be sorewed into a fixed part 
at one end and have a stud or nut screwea on 
it at the other. 

stud-book (stud'btik), n. The genealogical 
register of a stud, especially of horses ; a book 
giving the pedigree of noted or thoroughbred 
animals, especially horses. 

Studdexyt (stud'Er-i), n. [< studl^ + -ery.] A 
glace for k^ping a sti^ of horses. _ ffarrisdn, 


In carp,, studs or joists collectively, or material 
for studs or joists. 

studdingsail (studying- sal; pron. by sailors 
stun'sl), n. [< studding, verbal n. of stud^, sup- 
port, + sail; or else altered from ^ateadying- 
sail.] A sail set beyond the leeches of some 
of the principal squaresails during a fair wind, 
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very seldom used . Lower jtaddlngialli, eltber idiiire 
or three-oomered, ere let outiide of the leeches of the 
foresail. Topmast- and topgallant-studdingasUs are set 
outside of the topsail and tomlUntsall. They are spread 
at the head by small yards ana at the foot by booms which 
slide out from the yardarms. Also called ftserCno-rail. See 
outs under ringtim and shl|p.---SfeaddlllgtBil-b001IIS, 
long poles which slide out and in through boom-irons on 
the yards. See out under ship. 
studiUe (stud'l), n. [< ME. atuddyll, atuddul, 
stodul, stedulle, \ Icel. studhill, a prop, stay, up- 
right, stud, dim. of stodh (ss AS. atudu, etc.), a 
prop: see atudK] If. A prop or bar about a 
loom. Prompt. Pare., p, 481. — 2. One of the 
vertical timbers which support the setts in the 
timbering of a mining-shaft. 

Studet, n. See atud^, 

student (stu^dent), n. [s= F. 4tudiant = Pr. 
estudian s= Bp.'eatudiante ss Pg. eatudante as It. 
atudiante, atudiente, atudente s= D. G. Sw. Dan. 
student, a student, < L. atiiden{t-)8, ppr. of atu- 
dere, be eager, zealous, or diligent, applv one’s 
self, study; perhaps (with alteration of to 
St-) ss Gr. crrebdeiv, be eager, hasten. Hence 
also study, studious, etc.] 1. A studious per- 
son; one who practises studying or mvestiga- 
tion; one given to the study of books or the 
acquisition of knowledge : as, a student of sci- 
ence or of nature. 

Keep a gamester from the dice, and a good student from 
his book, and it is wonderful. 

8hak„ M. W. of W., lU. 1. 88. 

2. A person who is engaged in a course of 
study, either general or special ; one who stud- 
ios, especially with a view to education of a 
higher kind ; an advanced scholar or pupil t as, 
an academical or college student; a student of 
theology, law, medicine, or art. 

A greater degree of gentility is affixed to the character 
of a Student in Englana than elsewhere. 

Ooldemith, English Clergy. 
Student or students’ lamp. See lampi. 
student-parsnip (stuMent-pars^nlp), n. See 
parsnip. 

sradenlnry (stu'dent-ri), n. [< student + -ry.] 
Students collectively; a body of students. 
Kingsley, Hypatia. [Bare.] 
studentship (stuMent-ship), n. [< student 4- 
•ship,] 1 . The state of being a student. [Bare .] 
— 2. An endowment or foundation for a stu- 
dent; a provision for the maintenance of a 
person in a course of study. 

She [George Eliot] . . . founded to his memory the 
** George Henry Lewes studentship.** 

Diet. Nat. Biog., XIII. 221. 

Studerite (std'dEr-it), n. [Named after Bern- 
hard /Sffudfer, a Swiss geologist (1794-1887).] A 
mineral from the canton of Valais in Switzer- 
land, closely related to tetrahedrite. 
stud-farm (stud'farm), n. A tract of land de- 
voted to the breeding and rearing of horses. 
Studfish (stud'fish). n. A kind of killifish, 
Fundulus {Xenis^na) catenatus, 6 or 7 inches 



Studfish {.Funduitts {JTfttisnta) catenatus). 

long, locally abundant in the Tennessee ami 
Cumberland rivers. It is one of the largest and hand- 
somest of the cyprinodonts. A related species Is the 
spotted studfish, F. (AT.) stellifer, of the Alabama river. 
These represent a section of the genus with the dorsal fin 
beginning nearly above the anal, 
stnd-flower (stud'Acu'-'Er), n. A name proposed 
by Meehan for the plant Helonias bullata, trans- 
lating the specific name, 
stud-groom (stud'grfim), n. A groom (gener- 
ally the head groom) of a stud. Nineteenth 
Century, XXVI. 782. 

stud-horse (stud'hdrs), n, [< ME. *8todhors, < 
AS. siodhors (=s Icel. stodhhross), < st6d, stud, 
+ hors, horse.] A horse kept in the stud for 
breeding puimoses ; a stallion, 
studied (stud 'id), Jf). o. 1. Informed or quali- 
fied by study; instructed; versed; learned. 

The natural man, ... be he never so great a philoso- 
pher, never so well seen in the law, never so sore tMted 
in the Scripture, . . . yet he cannot understand the things 

of theSpirttofGod. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Boo., 1850), p. 6. 

2. Studiously contrived or thought out; pre- 
meditated ; deliberate : as, a stumed insult. 

The flattering senate 

Decrees him divine honours, and to cross it 
Were death with Studied torments. 

Masstnger, Eomsn Actor, L i* 
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ftmliedljr (Stud'id-li), adv. In a studied man* 
ner; with study or deliberation; deliberately. 
Ztfe of Mede, prefixed to his Works, p. 39. 
{Latham,) 

gtndier (stud'i-6r), n. [< 8tudy^ + -eri.] One 
who studies; an examiner or investigator. 
Jane Austen, l?ride and Prejudice, ix. 

SlhldiO (stu^di*d), n. [< It. studio, a study : see 
study, ^ A room especially arranged for paint- 
ing, drawing, photographing, or other art-work, 
lilt usually fitted with windows for securing a pure sky- 
light, or light free from oross-reflectionB, and is so placed, 
when possible, as to receive light from the north side. 

studious (stu'di-us), a, [= F. studieux = 8p. 
Pg. estudioso ss It. siudiosoy < L. studiosus, eager, 
assiduous, eagerness, zeal, study: see 
sf wdyl .] 1 . Given to study or learning ; inclined 
to learn or investigate ; seeking knowledge from 
books, inquiry, meditation, or by other means : 
as, a atumous pupil or investigator ; a studious 
reasouer. 

Let the tivdiovM of these things search them in their 
proper Authors. Purchcu, Pilgrimage, p. 819. 

2. Exercising study or careful consideration ; 
attentively mindful or considerate; thought- 
ful; hecfdful; intent; assiduous. 

1 am studious to keep the ancient terms. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 157. 

One at least idudioua of deserving well. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 

3. Manifesting study or deliberation; planned; 
studied. 

But yet be wary in thy studious care. 

Shak., 1 Uen. VI., 11. 6. 97. 

4. Devoted to or used for the purposes of study ; 
serving as a place of study or contemplation. 
[Rare.] 

Some to the wars, to try their fortune there ; . . . 

Some to the studious universities. 

Shxik,, T. G. of V., 1. 8. 10. 

But let my duo feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 160. 

B=Syn. 1. Studious, Scholarly. Studtotis represents a fact 
in conduct ; scholarly, a fact in taste nr predilection, or a 
similar result : as, he was very studious, hut not really of 
scholarly instincts, nor likely ever to produce a scholarly 
treatise. 

studiously (stu'di-us-H), adt). In a studious 
manner; with reference to study or learning; 
as a student; in a studied manner: vnth studi- 
ous consideration or care; studiedly; heedful- 
ly; deliberately: as, to be studiously inclined; 
to investigate a subject studiously. 

studiousness (stu'di-us-nes), n. The character 
of being studious , diligence in study ; addict- 
ediiess to books or investigation. 

Studite (stu'dxt), ii. [< LGr. < Sro?;- 

di6q, Studius, a Roman who built a monastery 
(thence known as the Stadium) for the order.] 
A member of the order of Acoometi. The most 
famous of the order was St Theodore the Studite (died S2CX 
confessor against the Iconoclasts and hyranographer. 

Studwork (Stud'wfjrk), n, [< siud^ 4- work.'] 

1, Brickwork interspaced with studs ; construc- 
tion with alternating bricks and studs. — 2, 
That which is made or held by means of studs, 
especially in armor; brigandine-work, jazerant- 
work, or other process for producing garments 
of fence by means of ordinary textile fabrics or 
leather set with studs. See cut under hrigandine, 

studyi (stud'i), n. ; pi. studies (-iz). [Early mod. 
E. also studie; < ME. study, siody, studyd, studic, 
< OF. estudie, estude, F. etude = Hp. estudio = 
Pg. estudo = It. studio, < E. stadium, eagerness, 
zeal, exertion, study, < studcrc, be eager, zeal- 
ous, or diligent, study : see student,] 1 . Eager- 
ness ; earnestness ; zeal. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Tliey do thereby (by the burning of the books] bettor 
declare the study of their godliness. 

Calvin, on Acts xix. 19, p. 189 (Calvin Trans. Soc.). 

2, Zealous endeavor; studied effort, aim, or 
purpose; deliberate contrivance or intention. 

Men’s study is set rather to take gifts, and to get of other 
men’s goods, than to give any of their own. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. £dw. VI., 1650. 

It is my study 

To seem despiteful and ungentle to you. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 2. 85. 

As touching your Graces diligence and sitiguller good 
idudie and means for the eyde of th Emperors aflayres. 

JR. Sampson, To Wolsey (Ellis’s Hist Letterj^ 

This is a cruelty beyond man’s study. 

FUtcher, Beggars* Bush, Iv. 6. 

3, The mental effort of understanding, appre- 
ciating, and assimilating anytliing, especially 
a book; the earnest and protracted examina- 
tion of a question, by reflection, collection and 
scrutiny of evidence, and otherwise ; the pur- 
suit of learning. 
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In oonthmall Studie and contemplation. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeiie, p. 4. 

When the mind with great eameftneu, and of choice, 
fixes its view on any idea, considers it on all sides, and 
will not be called off by the ordinary solicitation of other 
ideas, it Is that wo call intension or study. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xix. 1. 

4, An exercise in learning or the pursuit of 
knowledge; an act or course of intellectual 
ac<][ui8ition, as by memorizing words, facts, or 
principles : as, the actoFs study was very rapid ; 
also, an effort to gain an understanding of some- 
thing; a particular course of learning, inquiry, 
or investigation : as, to pursue the study of phys- 
ics or of a language; to make a study ot trade, 
of a case at law, or of a man’s life or character. 

The chiefe citie is Hamsa, sometime called Tarsus, 
famous for the studies of learning, herein (saith Strabo) 
surmounting both Athens and Alexandria. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 334. 

His [Galvin’s] bringing up was in the study of the civil 
law. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., ii. 

6. That which is studied or to be studied ; a 
branch of learning ; a subject of acquired or 
desired knowledge ; a matter for investigation 
or meditation. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 

Bacon, Studies (ed. 1887). 
The proper study ot mankind is man. 

Pope, Essay on Man, 11. 2. 

'Twas, in truth, a study, 

To mark his spirit, alternating between 
A decent and professional gravity 
And an irreverent mirthfulness. 

Wha!tier, Bridal of Pennacook, Iiit. 

Personally I think that Shakespeare is almost the easi- 
est study : perhaps because of my being accustomed as a 
boy to sec Shakespeare’s plays. 

Lester WiUlack, Scribner’s Mag., IV. 720. 

6. A state of mental inquiry or cogitation; 
debate or counsel with one’s self ; deep medi- 
tation ; a muse ; a quandary. 

PandaruB, that in a stodye stod, 

Er he was war, she tok hym by the hood. 

Chaucer, Trollus, il. 1180. 

I haf gret study til I haf tydings fro gow. 

Poston Letters, I 78. 

The king of ('astile, herewith a little confused, and in a 
studie, said, That can I doe with my honour. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen VII., p. 224. 

7. Theat.,ojie who studies or learns; a studier; 
specifically, a memorizerof apart for the thea- 
ter ; an actor as a memorizer. 

I've gut a part of twelve lengths hero which I must be 
up in to-morrow night, and 1 haven't had time to look at 
it yet. I'm a confounded quick study, that 's one comfort. 

Dickens, Nicholas 4«ick]eby, xxiii. 

8. In music, a composition, usually instrunieu- 
tal, having something of the instnndive aJid 
gymnastic purpose of an ext^rcise combined 
with a certain amount of artistic valin*; an 
6tude. An claimrate work of tliis class, combining great 
technical difllculty with decided artistic interest, is often 
called a concert sludy. 

9. Something done as an exercise in learning, 
or ill special study or observation ; specifi- 
cally, in art, a sketch or performance executed 
as an educational exercise, as a memorandum 
or record of observations or effects, or as a guide 
for a finished production : as, the story is a study 
of morbid passion ; a study of a head for v paint- 
ing. — 10. A room in a dwelling-house or other 
building set apart for private study, reading, 
writing, or any similar occupation; by exten- 
sion, the private room or office of the master of 
a house, however it may be used. 

Get me a taper in my study, Lucius. 

Shak., J.V., il. 1. 7. 

There is a gold wand, 

Stands in King (’oniwallB stmty windowe. 

Ballad of King Arthur (Child's Ballads, I. 242). 

Acadeniy Study, see tmer/f/'wy.— Brown study. See 
broum,.^nYlL 3. ileseiirch, iiitiulry, inveBtigatiun.— 6. Re- 
flection. 

Study^ (stud'i), r. ; jiret. and pp. studied, ppr. 
studying. [< ME. stud yen, stod yen, < OF. estu- 
dier', F. etudicr = Sp. estudUir = Pg. estudar = 
It. studiare, < ML. studiarCy study, CL. studimu, 
eagerness, zeal, study: see study^, w.] I, in- 
trans. 1. To exercise the mind in learning; ap- 
ply one’s self to the acquisition of knowledge; 
acquire knowledge and mental training, as by 
’memorizing words, facts, or princiides. 

8u much, dear liege, I have already sworn : 

That is, to live and study here three years. 

Shak., L L. L.. i. 1. .Vi. 

2. To exercise the mind in considering or con- 
triving ; deliberate upon or about something ; 
ponder. 

A1 this maketh me on metelos to studie, 

And how the preest preuede no pardon to Do-wel. 

Piers Plotoman (C), x. 317. 
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I found a moral first, and then studied for a fable. 

Swift. 

3. To muse ; meditate ; cogitate ; reflect ; re- 
volve thoughts or ideas: used absolutely. [Ar- 
chaic or colloq.] 

Which made the batchers of Nottingham 
To study as they did stand, 

Baying, “ Surely ho is some prodigal." 

Robin Hood and the Butcher (Child's Ballads, V. 35). 

Brer Fox, he come up, en dar lay Brer Rabbit, neriently 
cole en stiff. Brer Fox he look at Brei* Rabbit, en he soriot 
study, J, C. Harris, Uncle Remus, xv. 

4. To endeavor studiously or thoughtfully; 
use studied or careful efforts; be diligent oi 
zealous; plan ; contrive : as, to study for peace 
or for the general good. 

With that he departed from his luuder and yode into a 
chamber, and be-gan to stodye huwo be inyght spede to gc 
to the kynge Arthur. Merlin (K, E. T. s.), ii. 178. 

Study [give diligence, R. V.] to shew thyself approved 
unto God. 2 Tim. 11. 15. 

5. To prosecute a regular course of study, as 
that prescribed to prepare one for the exercise 
of a profession : as, to study for the bar, or for 
the church or ministry.— To study up, to make a 
special study; bring up or refresh one's knowledge by 
study. [Colloq.] 

II. trans, 1. To seek to learn by memorizing 
the facts, principles, or words of; apply the 
mind to learning; store in the memory, either 
g(‘iierally or verbatim: as, to study a" book, a 
language, history, etc. ; to study a part in a 
play or a piece for recitation. 

Kath. Where did you study all this goodly speech? 

Pet. It is extempore, from my mother-wit. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ii. 1. 264. 

2. To sock to ascertain or to learn the par- 
ticulars of, as by observation or inquiry ; make 
a study of ; inquire into ; investigate : as, to 
study a man’s character or the customs of 
society; to study the geology of a region, or a 
case of disease. 

I’ll . . . entertain some score or two of tailors. 

To study fashions to adorn my body. 

Shak., Rich III., 1. 2. 258. 

3. To consider in detail ; deliberate upon ; 
think out: as, to study the best way of doing 
something ; to study a discourse or a compli- 
ment. 

I will still study some revenge past this. 

B. J orison, Sad Shepherd, 1. 2. 

4. To regard attentively or diseriminatinffly; 
consider as to requirements, character, quality, 
use, effect, or the like ; pay distinguishing at- 
tention to: as, to study oTie’s own interests; to 
study the effect of one’s actions; to study a 
person ; to study a drapery or a model in art. — 

5. To look at musingly, as in a brown study. 

He was studying tlic toe of bis find, visible through a 

rift in his well-worn brogan. The Century, XXXVIII, 8.5. 

6. To api»ly the mind to learning (a specific 
science or branch of science), especially with 
the object of preparing for the exercise of a pro- 
fession: as, the one is studying medicine, the 
other theology. — 7t. To subject to study ; cany 
through a course of learning; educate; instruct. 

The state of Avignlon, . . . being visited with such of the 
French Preachers as had been studied at Geneva, the peo- 
ple generally became inclined unto Calvin’s doctrines. 

Heylin, Hist. ITcsbyteriaiis, p. 54. (Davies.) 
To study out, (a) To find out by study or considemtion ; 
get at the bottom of ; unravel : as, to study out a person's 
meaning ; ho has studied out the mystery (ft) To think 
out deliberately; arrange definitely in the mind; deter- 
mine the details of : as, I have istudml out a plan ; to dttdy 
out a set of rules.— To study up. (a) To learn by spe- 
cial study or investigation ; get up a knowledge of, as for 
a particular punxjse or occaBion ; as, to study up a law- 
case, or a subject fur an examination ; to study up routes 
of travel, (ft) To seek or got a knowledge of by observa- 
tion or coiiBideration ; ohserve or reflect upon critically; 
make up one’s mind aliuiit * as, to study up a person or a 
man's character ; to study up arguincntH or reasons, 

2. To scriitini/.c, Beurcli into --S. To reflect upon, meili- 
tate, ponder,— 4. To contemplate. 

study- (stud'i), ; pi. (-iz). Anolhcr 

"ling of stiddif, a variant of stithy. [Prov. 

S . and S<*otch.] 

L (std'fji), w.; It. pi. stufe (-fc), E. siufos 
(-t’iiz). [It.] A jet of steam issuing from a fis- 

sure of the earth in volcanic regions. 

In many vjdcanic regions jots of steam, called by the 
ItaliatiH stujas, issue from Assures at u temperature higli 
above the boiling-point. 

Lyell, ITin. oi Geol. (1 1th ed.), i. 891. 

stuff (stuf), n. and a. [Early mod. E. stuffe; < 
ME. stuf, stuff, stuffe (=1). tiG. Dan. stofs=: G. 
8w. stoff; ML. estoffa), < OF. estoffe, F. ctoffi 
= Sp. Pg. rstofa, quilted stuff, = it. sfoffa, < L 
stuppa (ML. prob. also Germanized *stupfa 
stuffa), earlier stupa, the coarse part of flax 
hards, tow : see stujw^, Cf. stop, Tlio sense o. 



stuff 

th© L. word is better preserved in the verb stuffs 
cram: see stuffs atop, «>.] I, w. 1. Substance or 
material in some definite state, form, or situa- 
tion; any particular kind, mass, or aggregation 
of matter or things ; material in some distinct 
or limited sense, whether raw, or wrought or 
to be wrought into form. 

Of Buobe a stuffe as easy is to fynde 
Is best to bilde. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. B.). p. 15. 

The wit and mind of man, if it work upon matter, . . . 
worketh according to the 8^. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 44. 

The breccia, too, is quite comparable to moraine stuff. 

J. Qeikie, Geol. Sketches, iL 4. 

The stiff upstanding of fine young stuff, hasel, ash, and 
so on, tapering straight as a fishing-rod, and knobbing out 
on either side with scarcely controllable bulges. 

B. D. Stackmore, Cripps, the Carrier, laiv. 

2. Incorporeal or psychical substance of some 
special kind ; that which arises from or con- 
stitutes mind, character, or quality; any im- 
material efiluonce, influence, principle, or es- 
sence. See mind-atuff. 

Yet do I hold it very stuff o' the conscience 
To do no contrived murder. Shah., Othello, i. 2. 2. 

As soon as my soul enters into heaven, 1 shall be able to 
say to the ange^ I am of the same stuff as you, spirit and 
spirit. Donne, Beimons, ziL 

Do not squander time ; for that is the siuff which life is 
made of. Franklin, Way to Wealth, fi 1. 

The spirit of Ximenos was of too stern a stuff U) he so 
easily extinguished by the breath of royal disuleasure. 

Prescott, Fcrd. and Isa., ii. 26. 

3. Goods; possessions in a general sense; bag- 
gage : now chiefly in the phrase household stuff, 

Asserablit were sono the same in the fight, 

And restorit full stithly the stuff of the Orekes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), L 6776. 

I will not stay to-night for all the town; 

Therefore away, to get our afujf aboard. 

Shak.,C.ot^., iv.4.102. 

I have good household stuff, though I say it, both brass 
and pewter, linens and woollens. Stede, Spectator, No. 324. 

4. Something made up, or i^repared or designed, 
for some specific use. fa) Woven material; a textile 
fabric of any Kind ; spociflcally, a woolen fabric. 

At my little mercer’s in Lumbard Street, . . . and there 
cheapened sonic stuffs to hang my room. 

Pepys, Diary, II, 434. 
(6) A preparation of any kind to be swallowed, as food, 
drink, or medicine. 

I ... did compound for her 
A certain stuff, whiclh being ta'ou, would cease 
The present power of life. 

Shah, Cymbeline, v. 6. 266. 

(c) Ready money; cash ; moans in general. [Oolloq.] 

But has she got the stuff, Mr. Fag? is she rich, hey? 

Sheridan, 'I'he Rivals, 1. I. 

(d) A preparation or composition for use in soma indus- 
trial process or operation. Among the many thlugs^aeh- 
nically known as duff in this sense are (1) ground paper- 
stock ready for use, the material before the final prepa- 
ration being called ludf -stock; (2) the composition of tal- 
low with various oils, wax, etc. (also called dubbing), used 
in a hot state by curriers to fill the pores of leather ; (8) 
the similar composition of turpentine, tallow, etc., with 
which the masts, sides, and other parts of wooden ships 
are smeared for preservation ; f4) the mixture of alum and 
salt used by bakers for whitening bread. For others, see 
phrases below. 

6. Unwrouglit matter; raw material to be 
worked over, or to be used in making or pro- 
ducing something: as, breads/ (see bread- 
stuff); foodstuff; rough stuff (for carpenters^ 
use) ; the yein-stuff of mines. 

The stuff", i. e., the mixed ore, veinstone, and country 
rock, haviiig been cleansed, it is now possihlo to make a 
separation by hand. Encyc. Brit., XYl. 403. 

0. Refuse or useless material ; that which is to 
be rejected or cast aside; in mining, attle or 
rubbi sh. Hence — 7. Intellectual trash or rub- 
bish ; foolish or irrational ex|)re8sion ; fustian ; 
twaddle : often in the exclamatory phrase stuff 
and nonsense ! 

A Deal of such Stuff they sung to the deaf Ocean. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 278. 

8t. Supply or amount of something; stock; 
provision; quantity; extent; vigor. 

That they leve resonablo stuff {ot fuel] ux)on the bak fro 
spryng to spryng, to serue the pouere people of peny- 
worthes and halfpeny worthez in the neep sesons. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 426. 

I have but easy stvffe of money withinne me, for so meche 
as the seison of the yer is not yet growen. 

• Poston Letters,, I. 61. 

Clear etuff, in cam, boards free from imperfections such 
as knots, wind-shakes, and ring-hearts.— Coane Btuff, in 
building, a mixture of lime and hair used in the first coat 
and floating ot plastering.— Fine, free, inch stuff. See 
the qualifying worda— Qaged stuff. Same sjsgaqe-stuff. 
— Quarter stuff, in omp. Bee f/uarter-stuff. — Red Stuff, 
a watchmakers’ name for crocus, or oxid-of-iron powder. — 
Small stuff (naut.). Bee small. - The real Stuff. See 
rco/i.— Touching-Stuff, in aquatint engraving, a com- 
position of the ashes ot cork, Ivory-black, aud gall with 
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treacle, made into a ball, and used with water for tonehing 
up the dark parts of the plate.— White stuff, a gllderr 
composition, formed of siie and whiting, used in forming 
a surface over wood that is to he gilded. 

n. o. Made of stuff, especially of Ught woolen 
fabric.— staff gown, a gown made of stuff, as distin- 
guished from one of finer material, as silk ; especially, in 
legal phraseology, the gown of a junior banister; heno& 
in England, a iunior barrister, or one under the rank ox 
queems counsel. 

There she sat, ... in her brown stuff gown, her check 
apron, white handkerchief, and cap. 

Charlotte BrontS, Jane Eyre, xvi. 
Stuff hat, a hat made in imitation of beaver, the fur of 
various animals being applied to a foundation which is 
rendered water-proof by me application of varnish, 
stuff (stuf), V, [Early mod. E. also stuffe; < 
ME, stuffen; from the noun.] L trans. 1. To 
fill with anv kind of stuff or loose material; 
cram full; load to excess; crowd with some- 
thing; as, to stuff the ears with cotton. 

If you will go, I will stg^your purses full of crowns. 

Shah, 1 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 146. 

2. Specifically, to fill with stuffing or packing; 
cram the cavity of with material suitable for the 
special use or occasion : as, to stuff a cushion or 
a bedtick ; to stuff a turkey or a leg of veal for 
roasting. — 8. To cause to appear stuffed; puff 
or swell out ; distend. [Rare.] 

Lest the gods for sin 

Should with a swelling dropsy stuff thy skin. 

Dryden, tr. of Peralus’s Satires, v. 278. 

4. To fill the prepared skin of (an animal), for 
the purpose of restoring and preserving its 
natural form and appearance : the process in- 
cludes wiring and mounting. See taxidermy 
and stuffing, w., 3. 

A few duffed animals (as the Rector was fond of natural 
history) added to the impressive character of the apart- 
ment. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxii. 

6. Figuratively, to fill, cram, or crowd with 
something of an immaterial nature : as, to stuff 
a poem with mawkish sentimeni:. 

Well stuffed with all manor of goodnesse. 

Rmn. qfPartenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6378. 
You have a learned head, duff it with libraries. 

Fletcher, Spanish (Curate, Iv. 6. 

6. To use as stuffing or filling; disijose of by 
crowding, cramming, or packing. 

Put them [roses] into ... a glass with a narrow mouth, 
duffing them close together. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 865. 

A woman was busy making a clearance of such articles 
as she could duff a\say in corners and behind chairs. 

Chambers's Jour., LV. 42, 

7. To constitute a filling for ; be crowded into ; 
occupy so as to fill completely. 

With inward arms the dire machine they load, 

And iron bowels duff the dark abode. 

Dryden, iEnoid, 11. 20. 

*8. To apply stuff to ; treat with stuff, in some 
technical sense. See stuff, n,, 4 (d) (2). 

Ordinarily the hand process of duffing leather is ac- 
complished after rolling the sides into bundles with the 
grain side in, aud softeuiiig them by treating or beating. 

C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 409. 

9t. To stock or supply; provide with a quota 
or outfit ; furnish ; replenish. 

He stuffed alle castelle 
Wyth armyre & vytelle. 

Arthur (cd. Furnivall), 1. 540. 
Rtitho shippes & stoure duffel with vitell, 

All full vjMJn flote with fyne pepull in. 

Destruction of Troy (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 2748. 
The same nyght I cam to Plaoiencia or Plesauncc ; ther 
I duffed me wt wyne and bred and other caseles as me 
thowght necessary for me at that tyme. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng, Travell, p. 5, 

10. To deceive with humorous intent; gull. 
[Colloq.] —To stuff a ballot-box, to thrust into a bal- 
lot-box suiTeptitiously fraudulent ballots, or any ballots 
which have not actually been cast by legal voters. [U. B.] 
— To stuff out, to fill, round, or puff out ; swell to the 
full; distend; expand. 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 

Shak., K. John, iiL 4. 97. 

n. intrans. To eat greedily ; play the glutton. 
Ho longed to lay him down upon the shelly bed, and duff; 
Ho had often eaten oysters, but had never had enough. 

W. S. OUbert, Etiquette. 

stuff^chest (stuf 'chest), n. In paper-^nanuf,, a 
vat in which the pulp is mixed preparatory to 
molding. 

stuffed (stuft), p, a, 1, Filled with or as with 
stuffing. — 2. Having the nose obstructed, as 
during a cold. 

I am stuffed, cousin ; I cannot smell. 

mwk., Much Ado, iii. 4. 64. 

3. In hot,, filled with a cottony web or spongy 
mass which is distinct from tl'ie walls : said of 
stems of fun^. 

stRff-engine (stuf' en^ jin ), ». in paper-manuf. , 
a pulp-grinder. 


stuffer (stuf'br), n. [< stuff -h -eri.] 1. One 
who stuffs, or does an^hing called stuffing : as, 
a hird-stuffer ; a ballot-box stuffer, --^2. That 
which stuffs; specifically, a marine or an in- 
strument for performing any stuffing operation : 
as, a SBXLBUge-stuffer ; a for horse-collars. 

They [tomatoes] fall into the hopm, and are fad by the 
stuffer, a cylinder worked by a treadle, into the can. 

Workshop Bceeipts, 2d ser., p. 446. 

stuff-fOWUBXUailCstuf'goimz^man), n. A' junior 
barrister; a stuff gown. See stuff, a, 

StufOuess (stuf 'i-nes) , n. 1 . Th e state or proper- 
ty of being stuffy, close, or musty: as, the atiff- 
finess of a room. — 2. The condition ot being 
stuffed, or stuffed up, as by a cold. [Rare.] 

As soon as one [cold] has departed with the usual final 
stage of duMness, another presents Itself. 

Oewge Eliot, in Cross, H. xlL 

stufiblg (stuf'ing), n, [Verbal n. of stuff, v.] 1. 
The material used for filling a cushion, a mat- 
tress, a horse-collar, the skin of a bird or other 
animal, etc. 

Your titles are not writ on posts, 

Or hollow statues which the best men are. 

Without Promethean duffings reached from heaven ! 

B, Jotison, Poetaster, v. 1. 

2. In cookery, seasoned or flavored material, 
such as bread-crumbs, chestnuts, mashed po- 
tatoes, or oysters, used for filling the body of 
a fowl, or the hollow from whicn a bone has 
been taken in a joint of meat, before cooking, 
to keep the whole in shape, and to impart flavor. 

Ridley, a little of the stuffing. It '11 make your hair curl. 

Thackeray, Philip, xvL 
Geese and ducks to be freighted hereafter with savoury 
duffing. Lemon, Wait for the End, I. 14. 

3. The art or operation of filling and mounting 
the skin of an animal; taxidermy. Two main 
methods of stuffing are distinguished as suft and hard. In 
the former the skin is wired, or otherwise fixed on an in- 
tonial framework, and cotton or tow is introduced, hit by 
bit, till the desired form is secured. In the latter a solid 
mass of tow, shaped like the animal, is introduced within 
the skin, which is then molded upon this artificial body. 
Hard stuffing is usuallypractised upon birds. 

4. A filling of indifferent or superfluous mate- 
rial for the sake of extension, as in a book; 
padding. 

If these topics be insufficient habitually to supply what 
compositors call the requisite . . . recourse is to 

be had to reviews. 

W, Taylor, in Robbords’s Memoir, I. 426. (Davies.) 

5. A mixture of fish-oil and tallow rubbed into 
leather to soften it and render it supple and 
water-proof. E. H. Ktiight, 

The leather to receive grease or diMng is usually placed 
in a rotating drum or wheel. C. T, Davis, Leather, p. 410. 

6. The wooden wedges or folds of paper used 
to wedge the plates of a comb-cutter’s saw into 

the two grooves in the stock Rough stuffing, a 

composition of yellow ocher, white lead, varnish, anuja- 
paii, used as a groundwork in painting carriages. 

stuffing-box (stuf 'iug-boks), n. In mach,, a con- 
trivance for securing a steam-, air-, or water- 
tight joint when it is required to pass a mova- 
ble rod out of a vessel or into it. it consists of 
a close box cast round the hole through which the rod 
passes, in which is laid,, around the rod and in contact 



Stuffing-box in Steam-engine. 

a, cylinder -head ; b, hax cast integrally wjth the head a ; c, pist(»n- 
rod ; a, d, packing wound about the rod : €, follower for i‘otiipre!>siug 
the packing ; /, f, bolts and nuts for forcing the follower against the 
packing. 

with it, a (luantity of hemp or india-rubber packing. This 
packing is lubricated with oily matter, and a ring is then 
placed on the top of it and pressed down by screws, so as 
to Sfiueeze the packing into eveiy crevice. The stuff* 
ing-box is used in steam-engines, in pumps, on the shaft 
of a screw steamer where it passes thruugn the stern, etc. 
Also called paeMn^-6o(Z.— Lantem Stufflng-boz, a long 
stuffing-box with tightening-bolts, used in some marine 
engines. E. U, Knxghl. 

Btimng-brusb (stuf'ing-bmsh), n, A stiff brush 
for rubbing stuffing into leather. 

Btuffi^-machine (stuf'ing-ma-shen^), n. In 
tanning and currying, a machine for working 
stuffing into leather, 

Btoffixig-wheel (stnf'ing-hwSl), n. In tanning, 
a stuffing-machine in which leather* is worked 
with stuffing in a revolving hollow drum, the 



ftiifliig-wheal 

heat being yarlonsly applied by a steatn-jaoket, 
an internal steam-coil, or fnow rarely) by direct 
admission of steam into tne drum. 

Stufly (stuf'i), a. [< stuff + -yi.j 1, Close, as 
if from being stuffed and un aired ; musty from 
closeness ; oppressive to the head or lungs. 

The hute let in the froat in winter and the heat in aum- 
mer, and were at once ttuj^ and draughty. 

Mrt, J. H. Ewing, Short Life, ii, 

2. Stuffed out; fat : said of a person. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 3. Affected as if by stuffing; muffied: 
said of the voice or speech. 

Why, thia waa Mr8.yangilt heraelf ; her own gtujfy voice, 
interaperaed with the familiar cougha and gaapa. 

Harper’s Mag., LXXIX. 548. 

4. Made of good stuff; stout; resolute; met- 
tlesome. [Scotch.] —5. Angry; sulky; obsti- 
nate. [Colloq., U. S.] 

StUggy (stu^'i), «. [A dial. var. of stogy^ stocky,'] 
Stocky; thick-set; stout. [Devonshire, Eng.] 
We are of a thickset breed. . . . Like enough, we could 
meet them, man for man, . . . and show them what a 
croBB*buttock means, because we are so stuggy. 

E. D. Blackmore, Lorua Boone, v. 

Stuket, n. An old spoiling of stucH, 

StulD (stul), w. [Prob. < (f. Htollc, < MHO. stoUe, 
OHG. stoUo, a support, prop, post. Cf. stoolf 
stulm.] In mining, a heavy timber secured in 
an excavation, and especially in the stopes. 
On the atulla rests the lagging, and they together form 
the support for the attic, or deads, which is left in the 
mine partly to keep the excavation from falling together 
and partly to avoid the expense of raising worthless rock. 
BtulP (stul), w. [Origin obscure.] A luncheon; 
also, a large piece of bread, cheese, or other 
eatable. Balliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
stulpt (stulp), n, [E. dial, also stolp, stoup, 
stoop^) early mod. E. stoulpe; < ME. stnljie, 
stolpcy < Icel. slolpi = Bw. Dan. stolpc = Ml). 
stoIpCf a post, pillar. Cf. stulU.] A short stout 
post of wood or stone set in the ground for any 
purpose. 

But III foote high on stulpes must thcr be 
A floor for hem. 

Palladitis, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. .10. 

Stultiflcation (stuFti-d-ka'shon), w. [< LL. 
stultificare, turn into foolishness (see stultify)^ 
+ •aUon,] The act of stultifying, or the state 
of being stultified. Imp. Diet, 

Btultifier (stuFti-fi-er), n. [< stultifu + -cri.] 
One who or that which stultifies. 

Btultiftr (stuFti-fi), V, t, ; pret. and pp. stultified, 
ppr. stultifying. [< LL. stultificare, turn into 
foolishness, < L. stultus, foolish, silly, 4- facere, 
make.] 1. To make or cause to appear fool- 
ish; reduce to foolishness or absurdity: used 
of persons or things. 
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mute ; akin to stem^, r., stammer, Cf. F. vin 
muetf * mute wine.T u nf ermented or partly fer- 
mented grape-juice. Speclfloally~(a) Must which 
has not yet begun to ferment, (ft) Must the fermentation 
of which has been checked by some ingredient mixed 
with it. 

Let our wines without mixture or be all fine. 

Or call up the master, and break his dull noddle. 

B. Jonson, Leges Corivivales, v. 

gtam (stum), fj. t, ; pret. and pp. stummed, ppr. 
stumming, [Also stoom; < D. stommen; from 
the noun: see stum, n.] 1. To prevent from 

fermenting; operate upon (wine) in a manner 
to prevent after-fermentation in casks. A com- 
mon method is, before Ailing them, to burn sulphur in 
the casks with the bung-holes stopped. The sulphur 
is coated upon a linen rag, lighted, and then dropped in 
through the bung-hole, which is thereupon immediately 
closed. The wood of the cask is thus saturated with 
sulphur dioxid, which destroys all the germs of fermen- 
tation contained in it, and when the wine is put in a 
minute portion of the sulphur dioxid is dissolved in the 
liquor. iSodiiim sulphite added to wine in small quantity 

{ produces a similar result. Salicylic acid in minute quari- 
Ity also prevents after-fermentation. A few drops of oil 
of mustard or a little mustard-seed dropped into wine 
will also stum it. 

When you with High-Butch Heeren dine. 

Expect false I.atin and ntum'd Wine. 

Prior, lipon a Passage in ScMigeriana. 
We itum our wines to renew their spirits. 

Sir J. Floger. 

2. To fume with Rulphur or brimstone, as a 
cask. [Prov. Eng.] 

stumble (stum'bl), r,; pret. and pp. stimhled, 
ppr. stimhling, [< ME. stumhlen, stomblen, stum- 
len, stummelen, stomclen, stomelin = MD. stonic- 
len, D. stommelcn, stumble, = OHG. slumhalfm, 
bustle, = Sw. dial. sUtmhla, stommla, stomla = 
Norw. stumhla, stumble, falter; a var. of stum- 
mer, q. v., and iilt. of stammer, Cf. stump,] 
I. iutrans. 1. To slip or trip in moving on the 
feet ; make a false step ; strike the foot, or miss 
footing, so as to stagger or fall. 

He made the kynge Kion for to st amble, that was sory 
for his brasen inalle that he haddo so loste. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), li. .13$). 
Tf my horse had happened to sturntde, he had fallen 
ddwne with me. Caryat, Crudities, I. 89. 

Stumblim at every obstacle . . . ieft in the path, he at 
last . . . attained a teiraco extending in front of the 
Place of Fairladies. Scott, Bedgauntlct, ch. xv. 

2. To move or act unsteadily or in a stagger- 
ing manner; trip in doing or saying anything; 
make false steps or blunders, as from confu- 
sion or inattention: as, to “^tumble through a 
performance. 

Fray Tnocencio, who was terribly frightened at speak- 
ing to so great a personage, grew pale and etwnbleil in hia 
speech. The veniury, X.\.XVIII. 351. 


Bfcmup 

sents itself as a difficulty in one’s way; a hin- 
drance or obstruction, physically or morally; 
an offense or temptation. 

We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jewa a MumUing- 
Uoek, and unto the Greeks foolishness. 1 Cor. L 28. 

Indeed this [coasting trade-wind] waa the great afum- 
Uing Block that we met with in running from the Oalla- 
pagOB Islanda for the Island Cocos. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. ill. 16. 

BtumbliUffly (stum'bliug-li), adv. In a stum- 
bling orblundering manner. 

I . . . marvel . . . that wee in this cleare age make so 
Mumblingly after him [C^haiicer]. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie, p. 62. 

fttirnibling-Btone (stum^bling-ston), Same 
as 8tumbUngd)lock. 

This Uumblingitone we hope to take away. 

T, Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

Btumbly (stum'bli), a. [< stumble 4- -yi.] Lia- 
ble to stumble ; given to stumbling. [Rare.] 

The miserable horses of the peasants arc awfully slow 
and very stunUdy. The Century, XL. 670. 

Btummel (stum'el), n. The short part of a to- 
bacco-pipe, consisting of the pipe-bowl and a 
short section of the stem or a socket for the at- 
tachment of a stem or mouthpiece. Heyl, U. 8. 
Import Duties (1889), iii. 95. 

Stunixner (stum'6r), v, i. [< ME. stomeren = 
Icel. Norw. stumra = Dan. stumre, stumble ; cf. 
stumble and stammer,] To stumble. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

stump (stump), n, and a, [Early mod. E. also 
stompe ; < ME. stumpe, stompe =r MD. stompe, D. 
stomp = OHG. stumph, MHG. G.v<fM?«p/=: Icel. 
stumpr = Dan. Sw. stump, a stump, = Lith. 
stambras, a stump ; Bkt. stambha, a post, stem. 
Of. stub.] I. n. 1. The truncated lower end 
of a tree or largo shnib ; the part of a vegeta- 
ble trunk or stem of some size left rooted in 
the ground when the main part falls or is cut 
down ; after eradication, the stub with the at- 
tached roots; used absolutely, the stub of a 
tree : as, the stump of an oak ; cabbage-^fwwjn^; 
to clear a field of stumps. 

Their courtly figures, seated on the klump 
Of an old yew, their favorite resting-place. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, vi. 

They disposed themselves variously on etumps and boul- 
ders, and sat expectant. Bret IJarte, Tennessee’s Partner. 

2. A truncated part of anything extended in 
length ; that part which remains after the main 
or more important part has been removed; a 
stub : as, the stump of a limb ; the stump of a 
tooth ; a Q\gnr-stump. 

I'lie stumpe of Bagon, whose head and hands were cut 
off by his foil. Purchas, I’ilgrimage, p. 30. 


We stick at technical difficulties. 1 think there never 
was a people so choked and stultified by forms 

Emerson, Affairs in Kansas. 

Mythologists . . . contrived ... to stultify the my- 
thology they professed to explain. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 252. 

2. To look upon as a fool ; regard as foolish. 
[Rare.] 

The modem sciolist stultifies all understandings but his 
own, and that which he regards as his own. 

Hadiit. (Imp. JHcL) 

To stultify one’s self, (a) To deny, directly or by Im- 
plication, what one has already asserted ; exnose one’s 
self to the charge of self-contradiction, (ft) In law, to 
allege one’s own inkanity. 

Btultiloquence (stul - til 'o-kwens), w. [< L. 
stultiloquentia, foolish talk, babbling, < stuUilo- 
pien(t^8, equiv. to stultiloquus, talking fool- 
ishly: see stultitoquent] Foolish or stupid 
talk; senseless babble. Bailey, 1731. 

Btultiloquent (stul -tiFo-k went), a. [< L. ^stuU 
tiloquen{t-)s, oquiv. to kultiloquus, talking fool- 
ishly, < stultus, foolish, 4- loquen{t-)s, ppr. of 
loqui, talk, speak.] Given to stultiloqneuco, or 
foolish talk. Imp, Diet. 

Btultiloquently (stul-tiFo-kwent-li), adv. In 
a stultiloquent manner; with foolish talk. 

Btultiloquy (stul-til'o-kwi), n. [< L. stultilo- 
quium, foolish talking, < stultiloquus, talking 
foolishly: nee stultiloquent] Foolish talk; silly 
babbling. [Rare.] 

What they call facetiousnoss and pleasant wit is indeed 
to all wise persons a mere stultUoquy, or talking like a 
fool. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 741. 

Btultyt, a. [< L. stultus, foolish.] Foolish; 
stupid. 

Shall fire bon blamed for It brend a foole naturally by 
his own siulty wit in storing? 

Testament qf Lorn, ii. (Richardson.) 

stum (stum), n. [Also dial, stoom; < 1). stom, 
unfermented wine, must, < stom,, mute, quiet, 
as OB. stum ss MLG. stum, LG. stumm = OHG. 
MHG. sUm, G. stumm = Sw. Dan. stum, dumb, 


3. To take a false step or be staggered men- 
tally or morally ; trip, as against a stumbling- 
block ; find an occasion of offense ; be offended 
or tempted. 

He that loveth his brother ahideth in the liglit, and 
there is none occasion uf tumbling in him. 1 John ii. 10. 

This Article of God’s sendiiiK his Son into the World, 
which they seem most to tdumbU at. 

Stillingfieet, Sermons, III. ix. 

4. To come accidontalJy or unexpectedly; 
chance; happen; light: with on ov upon. 

Chance sometimes, in experimenting, raakeih us to 
stumble upon somewhat whi»*h is new. 

Bacon, Praise of Knowledge (cd. 1887). 

On what evil day 
Has ho then stum Med 

WiUiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 415. 

n. trans, 1, To cause to stumble; cause to 
trip; stagger; tripup. 

False and dazzling fires to stumble men. 

Milton, Bivorce, 11. 3, 

2. To puzzle; perplex; embarrass; nonplus; 
confound. [Archaic.] 

One thing more stumbles me in the very foundation of 
this hypothesis. Locke. 

We do not wonder he [TTesident Edwards] was stumMed 
with this difficulty, for it is simply fatal to his theory. 

Bibtintheca Satyra, XLV. 616. 

Btumblo (stum'bl), n, [< stumble, v.] 1. The 

act of stumbling; a trip in walking or running. 

He would have tilpped at the upward step. . . . Then 
he apologized for his little stumble. 

Trollope, Xxat Chron. of Barset, xlix. 

2. A blunder; a failure; a false step. 

One stumble is enough to deface the character of an 
honourable life. Sir R. 1/ Estrange. 

Stmnbler (stum'bRr), n. [< ME. stumlere, siome- 
larc; < stumble 4* -crl.] One who stumbles, in 
any sense. 0. Herbert, Church Porch. 

Btlimbling-block (stum'hling-blok), w. Any 
cause of stumbling or failing; that which pre- 


A Gauntlet of hot Oil was clapped utK)ii the stump [of 
an amputated arm], to stanch the Blood. 

Howell, Letters, I. 1. 18. 

pi. Legs: as, to stir one’s [Colloq.] 

- How should wc hustle forward? give some counsel 
How to bestir our stumps in these cross ways. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iii. 1. 

4, A iiost. [Prov. Eng.] — 5. One of the three 
posts constituting a wicket in the game of 
cricket. They are called respectively the leg-stnmp 
(next to which the batsman stands), middle slump, and off- 
stump. Their lower ends are jjolnted so as to be easily 
driven into the ground ; the height at wldcli they stand 
when fixed is 27 inches, and the width of the three, in- 
eluding the space between them, 8 inches. The top of 
each stump is grooved, and in the grooves the two small 
pieces of wood called bails, each 4 ineiies lung, arc laid 
from stump to stump. 

6. A rubbing instrument used for toning the 
lights and shades of crayon- or charcoal-draw- 
ings, and sometimes for softening or broaden- 
ing the lines of pencil -drawings and for apply- 
ing solid tints with powdered colors. It is a 
short thick roll of |)aper or soft leather, or a 
bar of india-rubber, pointed at both ends. — 7. 
In a lock, a lu’ojection on which a dog, fence, 
or tumbler rests. Bometimes it is introduced 
to prevent the improper retraction of the bolt, 
and soinetimes to guide a moving part. — 8. A 
place or an occasion of popular political oratory; 
a political rostrum or platform ; hence, jiartizan 
public speaking; popular advocacy of a cause: 
as, to take the stump, or go on the stump, for 
a candidate. This meaning of the word arose from the 
frequent early use in the United States of a tree stump as 
a rostrum in open-air political meetings. It does not 
necessarily convey a derogatory implication. 

Superficial politicians on the stump still talk of the 
Gladstonian policy of 1886 as if it existed in 1889. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 748, 

9. In coalmining, a small pillar of coal left be- 
tween the gangway or airway and the breasts 
to protect these passages; any small pillar. 
Penn. Surv, Gloss, — 10. A blunted sound; a 
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Bound which seems to bo suddenly cut off or 
stopped ; a thud. [Rare.] 

Far up the valley the distant ttump of s mnsket.shot 
reaches our ears. TAe Centuryf XXXVlll. 809. 

11. A challenge or defiance to do something 
considered impracticable, very difficult, or very 
daring — that is, something to stump the person 
attempting it. [Colloq., U. S.] 

The reason for this little freak was a ttump on the part 
of some musicians, because ... it was not supposed he 
could handle a baton. He did it. 

JBieet. Jteo. (Amer.X XIV. 4. 

12, In entom,f a very short vein or nervure of 
the wing, arising from another vein, and sud- 
denly ending without emitting branches. — 18. 
Of worms, a foot-stump. See parapodinnif 1. — 
To start a vessel from the stump. See storei.— Up a 
stump, stumped ; nonplussed ; up a tree.” 

II. fl. 1. Stumped; stumpy; truncated; like 
a stump or stub : as, a dog with a stump tail. 

A heavie ttornpe leg of wood to go withall. 

A»eham, The Scholemaster, p. 127. 

2. Of or pertaining to the stump in the politi- 
cal sense : as, a stump speech or speaker ; stump 
eloquence. 

The florid eloquence of his rLincoln’s] stump speeches. 

ThR Century, XXXIX. 67& 
Stump tracery, in arch., a name for a late German viu 
riety of interi:>enetrating medieval Pointed tracery, in 
which the molded bar is represented as contorted and 
passing through itself at intervals, and cut off short so as 
to form a stump after every such Interpenetration, 
stump (stump), V. [Also stomp; < stump, n.] I. 
trans, 1, To truncate; lop; reduce to a stump. 

Around the stumped top soft mosse did grow. 

Dr, H. More, Psychozoia, ii. 60. 

2. To strike imexpectedly and sharply, as the 
foot or toes, against something fixed; stub: as, 
to stump oiie^s toe against a stone. [Colloq.] — 
8. To bring to a halt by obstacle or impedi- 
ment; block the course of; stall; foil: of 
American origin, from the obstruction to vehi- 
cles offered by stumps left in a cleared tract 
without a roaa. [Colloq.] 

Be inventive. Cultivate the creative side of your brain. 
Don’t be slumped. Set. Amer., N. S., LVIII. 837. 

Uncle Sam himself confesses that he can do everything 
hut enjoy himself. That, he admits, stumps him. 

Harper's Jkap., LXXVIII. 077. 

Hence — 4. To challenge or dare to do some- 
thing difficult, dangerous, or adventurous. [Col- 
loq., U. B.] 

In some games . . . younger children are commanded, 
or older ones stumt^ed or dared, to do dangwous things, 
like walking a picket fence or a high roof. 

Amer. jour. Psyehol,^ 111. 06. 

5. To make stump speeclies in or to ; ^miwms 
or address with stump oratory: as, to stumjy a 
county or a constituency. [Colloq.] — 6. In 
cricket: (a) To knock down a stump or the 
. stumps of. 

, A herd of hoys with clamour bowl’d, 

And stump'd the wicket. Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 

(&) To put (a batsman) out by knocking down 
his wicket with the ball when, in an attempt to 
hit the ball, ho has gone off the ground allotted 
to him: somotimeswithoMf; us, he yvsiH stumped, 
or stumped out. Hence — 7. To defeat ; impov- 
erish; ruin. 

Don’t you know our history?— haven’t you heard, my 
dear fellow, we are stumped ? T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, xiv. 

[ He] had shrunk his ** weak means," and was slump'd and 
"hard up." Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 47. 

8. To pay on the spot ; plank down ; hand over : 
generally with up, [Slang.] 

My trusty old crony, 

Do stump up three thousand once more as a loan. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legend^ II. 48. 
How much is the captain going to stump up? 

R. D, Blackmore, Christowell, I. xxiii. 

9. In art, to use d stump upon ; tone or modify 
by the application of a stump : as, to stumj} a 
crayon- or charcoal-drawing. — 10. In hat-mak- 
ing, to stretch out (a felted' wool hat) after the 
operation of washing, and prior to drying. 

n. inirans, 1. To walk stiffly, heavily, or 
noisily, as if on stumps or wooden legs. 

He rose from his seat, stumped across the room. 

ScoU, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xil. 
The guard picks him off the coach-top aud sets him on 
his legs, and they stump off into the bar. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Bughy, i 4. 
2. To make stump speeches; conduct election- 
eering by public speaking; make harangues 
from the stump. Bee stump, n,, 8. [Colloq.] 

There will bo a severe contest between the Conserva- 
tives, who are stumping vigorously, and Mr. and 

the Bopublicans. The Nation, VL 242. 

To Stump it. (a) To take to flight ; run otf. fSlaiig.] 
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it, my cove ; that '• a Bow-atreet runner. 

Btdufsr, Night and Morning, U. 2. 
(6) To travel about making stump speeches. [Colloq. ] 
silunpage (stum'paj), n, [< stump + -aj/d.] 1. 
Standing timber; timber-trees collectively, as 
in a particular tract of forest, with reference 
to their value for cutting or stumping, inde- 
pendently of that of the land. [U. S.] 

No forest lands are to be sold, but the stumpage on them 
may be disposed of in the discretion of the commissioner 
of forests. Sei. Amer., N. 8., LVIII. 08. 

2. A tax levied in some of the United States on 
the amount and value of timber cut for com- 
mercial purposes. 

stumper (Stum'p6r), n. [< stump + -cri.] One 
who or that which stumps, in any sense. 

"How many legs has a caterpillar got?" I need hardly 
add that the question was a stumper to the good bishop. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., XI. 117. 

stump-extractor (stump'eks-trak^tor), n, 1. 
A tool or appliance for removing the stumps 
of trees in clearing woodland. They range from a 
simple hand-lever and cant-hook to frames and tripods or 
strong four-wheel carriages bearing a screw, toggle-joint, 
tackle, or windlass operated by hand- or horse-power. Also 
called stump-puUer. 

2. A dental instrument for extracting the 
stumps of teeth. 

stumpiness (stum'pi-nes), n. The state or con- 
dition of being stumpy. 

gtump-jolnt (stump 

in which the ends or stumps of the parts joined 
rest against each other when in line, and per- 
mit movement in but one direction, as the joint 
of the common carpenters’ rule. See cut under 
rule-joint, 

stump-puller (stump'pul^fer), n. Same as stump- 
extractor, 1. 

stump-tailed (stump'tald), a. Having a short 
stumpy tail ; bobtailed ; curtal. 
stump-tree (stump'tre), w. The Kentucky 
coffee-tree, Gymnocladus Canadensis : so oallod 
from its lack of small branches. See cut under 
Gymnocladus. Fallotcs. 

stumpy (stum 'pi), a, f< stump 4* -yl. Gf. stuh- 
by.] 1, Abounding with stumps of trees. 

We were shaving stumpy shores, like that at the foot of 
Madrid bend. 

8. L. Clemens, Life on the Mississippi, p. 134. 
2. Having the character or appearance of a 
stump; short and thick ; stubby; stocky. 

A pair of stumpy bow-legs supiMirted his squat, un- 

^ HI, Kin 


wieldy figure. 


Poe, King Pest. 


A thick-set, stumpy old copy of Blchard Baxter’s " Holy 
J. T. Fields, Underbrush, p. 16. 


Common weal til. " 


stumpy (stum 'pi), n, [< stump, v, t,, 8.] Ready 
money; cash. [Slang.] 

Down with the stumpy; a tizzy for a pot of half-and- 
half. Kingdey, Alton Locke, ii. {Davies.) 

StUU^ (stun), V, f. ; jiret. and pp. stunned, ppr. 
stunning, [< ME. slonien, stownien, < AS. stun- 
ian, make a din; cf. Icel. stynja, Sw. stma, 
Dan. stdnne, D. stenen (> G. stohnen), groan 
(Icel. stynr, etc., a groan) ; AS. pret. d-sten for 
^d-stmn, implying an orig. strong verb ^stenan ; 
OBulg. stenja, Russ, stenati, Lith. steneti, Gr. 
arheiv, ^oan; Skt. stasi, sound, thunder. 
Hence the dial, or obs. var. stound^; also in 
comp, astun, astound, astony, astonish, etc., with 
variations duo in part to confusion with other 
words: see the words cited.] 1. To strike the 
ears of rudely, as it were by blows of sound ; 
shock the bearing or tho sense of; stupefy or 
bewilder by distracting noise. 

We were stunned with these confused noises. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 264. 

Tho’ Shouts of I’hunder loud afliict the Air. 

Stun the Birds now releas’d, and shake the Iv’ry Chair. 

Prior, Solomon, Hi. 

2. To strike with stupor physically, as by a 
blow or violence of any kind; depnve of con- 
sciousness or strength. 

So was he stound with stroke of her huge talle. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 20. 
The giddy ship betwixt tho winds and tides, 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle ride^ 

Stunn'd with the different blowa 

Dryden, Cym. and Iph., 1. 841. 

3. To benumb; stupefy; deaden. 

That she [the cramp-fish] not onely stayes them In the 
Deep, 

But sbms their sense, and luls them fast a-sleep. 

Sylvester, tr. ,pf Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 
The assailants, . . . sftthMccf by the furious, unexpected, 
and multiplied nature of the resistance offered, could hard- 
ly stand tc their arras. Scott, Quentin Durward, xxxvi. 

The little weak infant soul, which had Just awakened 
in her, had been crushed and stunned in its very birth- 
hour. Kingsley, Hypatia, xxviii. 


4. To strike with astonishment; astound; 
amfise. 

At the light, therefore^ of this Biver tho Pilgrims were 
imioh stunned. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, i 

The multitude, unacquainted with the best models are 
captivated by whatever stuns and dazzles them. 

Maeaulay, Madame D’Arblay. 

stuni (stun), n. [< stun^, v, Cf. stound^, ^ A 
stroke; a shock; a stupef 3 ring blow, whether 
physical or mental ; a stunning effect. 

With such a stun 
Came the amazement that, absorb’d In it. 

He saw not fiercer wonders. Keats, Endymion, ii. 
The electrical stun is a stun too quickly applied to be 
painful. Sei. Amer., N. S., LXIII. 200. 

Stun^ (stun), n, [Origin obscure.] In marble^ 
working, one of the deep marks made by coarse 
particles of sand c^ttiug between the saw-blade 
and the side of the kerf. O, Byrne, 

Btundt, n. See stound^, 

stunff (stung). Preterit and past participle of 

stunk (stungk). Preterit and past participle 
of stink, 

stunner (stim'6r), n. [< stun^ 4* -cri.] One 
who or tuat which stuns, or excites astonish- 
ment; a person, an action, or a thing that as- 
tounds or amazes. [Colloq.] 

I am busy working a cap for you, dear aunty, . . . and 
I think when finished [it] will be quite a stunner. 

K B. Ramsay, Scottish Life and Character, iv. 

stunning (stun'ing), n, [Verbal n. of stun^, r.] 
The act or condition expressed by the verb 
stun ; stupefaction. 

They [symptoms of pathological collapse] appear In suc- 
cession. and run from a condition of stunning or partial 
torpor into a state of general insensibility. 

J, M. Camoehan, Operative Surgery, p. 08. 

stunning (stun'ing), a, [Ppr. of stun^, e.] 
Very striking; astonishing, especially by fine 
quality or appearance ; of a most admirable or 
wonderful kind. [Colloq.] 

He heard another say that he would tell them of a stun- 
ning workhouse for a good supper and breakfast 

RibtonTumer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p, 294. 
What a stunning tap, Tom I You are a wunner for bot- 
tling tho swipes. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Bugby, ii. 3. 

stunningly (stun'ing-ll), adv. In a stunning 
manner; so as to produce a stunning effect. 
[Chiefly colloq.] 

Gale, . . . visible by the tossing boughs, au- 
dible. The Century, XXVlf. 8«. 

stnnsail (stun 'si), n, A nautical contraction 
of studdingsail, 

stunt (stunt), a, [< ME. stunt, < AS. .ntuut, 
dull, obtuse, stupid, = Icel. stuttr (for ^stuntr) 
= OHw. stunt =r Norw. stutt, short, stunted.] 
If. Dull; obtuse; stupid; foolish. GrniuUm, 
1.3714. — 2. Fierce; angry. [Pro v. Eng.] 
stunt (stunt), V, t, [< ME. stnnten; < .ntunt, a. 
Cf . stint, a var. of stun t, v, ; cf . also stut^.^ 1 . To 
make a fool of. (^I^ov. Eng.] — 2. To check; 
cramp; hinder; stint: used of growth or pro- 
gress. 

Oligarchy, wherever it has existed, has always stunted 
the growth of genius. Macaiday, Mitford’s Hist. Greece. 

3. To check the growth or development of; 
hinder the increase or progress oi; cramp; 
dwarf: as, to stunt a child by hard usage. 

The hardy sect grew up and flourished in spite of every- 
thing that seemed likely to stunt it. 

Maeaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 

stunt (stunt), n, [< stunt, v.] 1. An animal 
which has been prevented from attaining its 
proper growth; a stunted creature; specifi- 
cally, a whale of two years, which, having been 
weaned, is lean, and yields but little blubber.— 
2. A check in growth; a partial or complete 
arrest of development or progress. 

Are not our educations commonly like a pile of books 
laid over a plant in a pot? Tho compressed nature strug- 
gles through at every crevice, but can never get the 
cramp and stunt out of it 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 187. 
stunted (stun'ted), p, a. Checked in growth; 
undeveloped; dwarfed. 

Where stunted birches hid the rill. 

Scott, Marmion, Hi. 1* 
There is a seed of the future in each of us, which we 
can unfold if we please, or leave to be forever only a 
stunted, half-grown stalk. J, F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 40. 
I lived for years a stunted sunless life. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

stuntedness' (stun'ted-nes), n. The state of 
being stunted. 

stuntinessf (stun'ti-nes), n. Same as stunted- 
ness, Cheyne, Philos. Conjectures. [Rare.] 
stnntness (stunt'nes), n. [Prem. stuntedness.} 
Stunted brevity; shortness. [Bare.] 
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Short tenienoM are oreyalent in our language, aa long 
onet are In German. In all thiuga we incline to curtneaa 
aadaeunenMi.' J, Eatie, 

BtupaJ (Btu'pa), n.; pL 8tupm (-pe). [L.: see 
stupeK"} 1. Same as stupeK-^2, In hot, tufted 
or matted tllamentous matter like tow. 

gtnjpa'^ (std'pa), n. [< Skt. stupa (> Hind, top, 
> JE. tope : see tope), a mount, mound, accumu- 
lation. J In Buddhist arch,, one of a class of 
dome-like edifices erected in honor of some 
event, or as a monument to mark a sacred spot. 
The eenae ia aometimea extended to include the dagoha, 
or ahrine containing a relic of Buddha (aeo dagoha). Also 
called U)pe, See huddhisl architecture (6), under Buddhitt, 

Stupe^ (stup), n, [< .L. stupa, stuppa, < Gr. 
oTVirnij, the coarse part of flax, tow. Cf. stuff, 
stop,'] 1. A pledget of tow, flannel, or simi- 
lar material, used as a dressing in treating a 
wound. 

The several etupee and dressings being skilfully applied, 
the children were ordered to their respective beds. 

Brooke, Fool of Quality, ill. 
2. Flannel or other cloth wrung out of hot wa- 
ter and applied as a fomentation. It may he 
sprinkled with some active substance, as tur- 
pentine. 

Turpentine stupes applied over the chest. 

J, M, Camochan, Operative Surgery, p. 160. 

Btupe^ (stup), r, t , ; pret. and pp. stuped, ppr. 
stuping, [X stupc^, n.] To apply a stupe to; 
foment. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Stupe'^ (stup), n, [An abbr. of stupid,] A stu- 
pid person. [Colloq.] 

Was ever such a poor stupe t 

Bickerstaff, Love in a Village, 11. 2. 

Btupefacient (stu-pe-fa'shient), a, and n, [< 1j. 
8tnpefacien{t-)8, ppr! otstupefacere, make stupid 
or senseless: see stupefy,] I, a. Having a 
stupefying power. 

It, n, A medicine which produces stupor or 
insensibility; a narcotic, 
stupefaction ( stu-pe-f ak' shon) ,n, [= F. stup^~ 
faction = Sp. estupefaccion ^sz Pg. estupefaci^do 
== It. stupefasione, < L. stupifacere, stupefy: sec 
stupefy,] 1 . The act of stujiefying, or the state 
of being stupefied. — 2. A stolid or senseless 
state; torpor; insensibility; stupidity. 

Resistance of the dictates of conscience brings a liard< 
ness and stupefaction upon it. South. 

Stupefaction is ?iot resignation ; and it is Rtupefaction to 
remain in ignorance. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 3. 

Stupefactive (stu-pe-fak'liv), a, and n. [=OF. 
stupefacUf, F. stuptfactif = 8p. Pg. cstupefactivo 
= It. stupefattivo, < ML. stupefahtivus, serving 
to stupefy, < L. stupcfactus, pp. of slupefavere, 
stupefy: see stupefy^ I, a. Causing insensi- 
bility ; dead(uiing or blunting the sense of feel- 
ing or the understanding; stuiicfacient. 

ll. w. That which stupefies; specifically, a 
medicine that produces stupor; a stupefacient. 
[Rare.] 

The operation of opium and stAipcfcualives upon the 
spirits of living creatures. liacon, Nat. Hist., § 74. 

Btupefiedness (stu'pe-fid-nes), n. The state of 
bemg stupefied ; stu'pefaetion ; insensibility. 

We know that insensibility of pain may as well proceed 
from the dead ness and stupifiedness of the pai’t as from a 
perfect atid unmolested health. Boyle, Works, VI. 6. 

stupefler (stu'pe-fi-f^r), n, [< stuprfy + -crK] 
One who or that which stupefies, or makes in- 
sensible or stupid. 

Stupef^ir (stu'pe-fi), r , ; pret. and pp. stupefied, 
ppr. stupefying', [Formerly also stupify ; = F. 
8tup4jier (X L. as if ^stupcficarc), equiv. to It. 
stupefare, < L. stupefacere, make senseless, 
deaden, benumb, stupefy, < stuperc, be struck 
senseless, + facerc, make (see -/?/).] I. trans. 
1, To make stupid or torpid; blunt tho facul- 
ties of ; deprive of sensibility by any means ; 
make dull or dead to external influences: as, 
to bo stupefied by a blow on the head, by strong 
drink, or by grief. 

The doad-nuinbing nigbt-shade. 

The stupcfyijiy hemlock, adder’s tongue, 

And martagan. B. Jomon, Sad Shepherd, 11. 2. 

His anxiety stupefied instead of quickening his senses. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xlv. 

2t. To deprive of mobility: said of a substance 
or material. 

This stupifieth the quicksilver that it runneth no more. 
Bacon, Physiol. Remains, Compounding of Metals. 

. n* intrans. To become stupid or toroid; lose 
interest or sensibility ; grow dull. [Rare.] 

I which live in the country without stupefying am not 
in darkness, but in shadow. Donne, liettera, iv. 

Btupendt (etu-pend'), a, [= Bp. Pg. estupendo 
ass It. stupenAo, < L. stupendus, astonishing: see 
stupendous,] Stupendous. 
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The Bomaas had their public baths very sampiaoiu and 
stupsnd. Burton, Anal of Md., p. 286. 

BtupendiotlBt (stu-pen'di-us), a, [An erroneous 
form for stupendous,] Stupendous. 

There was not one Almighty to begin 
Ibe great stupendious Worke. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angda, p. 19. 

Btupondioufllyt (stu-pen'dl-us-li), adv. Stupen- 
dously. Sarmys, Paraph, upon Lamentations. 

Btnpendlyt (stu-pendOi), adv. Stupendously; 
amazingly. 

ITie Britons are so stupendly superstitious in f heir cere- 
monies that they go beyond those Persians. 

Burton, Aiiat. of Mel., p. 699. 

stupendous (Stu-pon'dus), a. [< L. stupendus, 
amazing, astonishing, fut. part. pass, of stupere, 
be stunned or astonished: see stupid.] Causing 
stupor or astonishment; astounding; amazing; 
specifically, astonishing from greatness in ex- 
tent or degree; of wonderful magnitude; im- 
mense; prodigious: as, a stupendous work of 
nature or art; a stupendous blunder. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 207. 

Like reptiles in a corner of some Hvpendous palace, wo 
peep from our holes. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxil. 

How stupendous a mystery is the incarnation and suifer- 
ings at the Sou of God ! 

J. II. Neuman, Parochial Sermons, 1. 209. 

stupendously (stu-peu'dus-li), adv. In a stu- 
pendous manner. * 

stupeudousness (stu-pen'dus-nes), n. The 
character or state of being stupoudous. Bailey, 
1727. 

stupent (stn'pent), a, [< L. stupen{t-)s, ppr. of 
stupere, be struck senseless, be stunned or as- 
tonished.] Btnick with stupor ; stunned ; duui- 
founded; aghast. [Rare.] 

We wUl say mournfully, in the presence of Heaven and 
Earth, that we stand speechless, stupent, and know not 
what to say ! Carlyle. {Imp. Diet.) 

stupeous (stu'pe-ns), a. [< L. stupa, stuppa, 
tow : see stupel^.] In entow., covered with long, 
loose scales, like tow, as the palpi of some lepi- 
dopterous insects ; stupose. 

stupid (stn'pid), a, and n. [=r F. stupide = 
Bp. estupido = Pg. estupido = It. stupido, < L. 
stupidus, struck senseless, amazed, confound- 
ed, stupid, stolid, < stupere, be amazed or con- 
founded, bo struck senseless: see stupent.] 

1. a. 1. In a state of stupor; having tho facul- 
ties deadened or dulled; stupefied, either per- 
manently or temporarily ; benumb* ll. . 

Ib he not stupid 
Witli age and altering rheumM? 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 409. 

One cannot weep, his fears congeal hie grief ; 

But, Stupid, with dry eyes expects his fate. 

Drydon, Coyx and Alcyone, 1, 179. 

2. Lacking ordinary activity of mind; dull in 
ideas or expression; slow-witted; obtuse; crass. 

A man who cannot write with wit on a proper subject 
is dull and stupid. Addison, Spectator, !No. 2'.>J. 

A stupid preacher of nnrigliteousnuss, who would con- 
stantly make them yawn. Whipple, Memoir of Starr King. 

3. Characterized by mental dullness or inanity ; 
witless; senseless; foolish; inane; as, a stupid 
joke; a stupid book; stupid fears. 

Observe what loads of stupid rliyines 
Oppress us in coirupted times. Surift.. 

=S3rXL 1. Heavy, dull, drowsy, lethargic, comatose, tor- 
pid.— 2. Muddy-brained, muddled.— 3. SiUy, Fwlish, 
etc. (SCO absurd)', flat, tame, humdrum, pointless, pro- 
saic. See list ut)der/o(*ftsA. 

H. n. A stupid or humdrum person ; a block- 
head; a dunce. [Colloq.] 

Tom . . . inconsiderately laughed when her houses [of 
cards] fell, and told her she was "a stupid.*' 

George Eliot, Mill on the Flos«^ i. 9. 

Stupiditarian (stu-pid-i-ta'ri-an), n. [< stupid- 
ity 4* -arian.] A person characterized by stu- 
pidity ; one who thinks or acts stupidly ; a dul- 
lard. [Rare.] 

How often do hist^ory and the newspapers exhibit to us 
the spectacle of a heavy-headed stupiditarian in ofHctal 
station, veiling the sheerest incompetency in a mysterious 
sublimity of carriage 1 Whipj^e, Lit. and Life, p. 143. 

stupidity (stu-pid'i-ti), n, [= F, stupidiU = 
It. stupiditd, K Li, stujndita(t-)8, senselessness, 
dullness, < stupidus, senseless, stupid: see 
stupid.] 1. A state of stupor or stupefaction ; 
torpidity of feeling or of mind. [Rare.] 

A stupidity 

Fast admiration strikes me, joined with fear. 

Chapman. 

2. The character or quality of being stupid ; 
extreme dullness of perception or understand- 
ing; inanity; crass ignorance. 


•tardy 

The mind ought not to be reduced to StsmtdMy, but to 
retain pleasure. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, it 

A consideration of the fat stupidity and gross Ignorance 
concerning what imports men most to know. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

For getting a fine flourishing growth of stupidity there 
is nothing like pouring out on a mind a good amount of 
subjects in which it feels no interest. 

George EMot, Mill on the Floss, v. 2. 

BSyn. See stupid, 

Btupidly (stn'pid-li), adv. In a stupid manner 
or degree; so as to bo or appear stupid, dazed, 
or foolish ; with stupidity: as, stupidly drunk; 
to be stupidly cautious ; to speak stupidly. 

StupidneSB (stu'pid-nes), n. The quality of 
being stupid; stupidity. [Rare.] 

stupinednessf, stupifyt, etc. Erroneous spell- 
ings of stupejifidness, etc. 

stupor (stu'por), n, [= F. stupeur = 8p. Pg. 
estupor = It. stupore, ( Tj. stupor, insensibility, 
numbness, dullness, < stupere, be struck sense- 
less, be amazed or confounded: see stupent, 
stupid,] 1. Suspension or great diminution 
of sensibility ; a state in which the faculties 
are deadenee or dazed; torpidity of feeling. 

The first flashing of the candles upon that canvas had 
seemed to dissipate the dreamy stupor which was stealing 
over my senses. Poe, Tales, I. 367. 

The injured person is ... in a condition between stu» 
pur and insensibility, with other signs of general prostra- 
tion. J. M. Camochan, Operative Surgery, p. 414. 

2. Intellectual insensibility; dullness of per- 
ception or understanding; mental or moral 
liumbnesB. 

Our Church stands haltered, dumb, like a dumb ox; 
lowing only for provender (of tithes) ; content if it can 
have that ; or, with dumb stupor, expecting its further 
doom. Carlyle, French Rev., I. ii. 8. 

Anergic stupor. Same as stuporous insanity (which see, 
under stuporous). 

stuporous (Htu'pqr-us), a. [< stupor + -otis.] 
Characterized by stupor; having stupor as a 
conspicuous symptom. [Recent.]— Btuporous 
insanity, a psyeboneurosis, usually of young adults, 
characterized by extreme apathy and dementia, ensuing 
UHually on conditiuns of exhaustion from shock or other- 
wise, and generally issuing in recovery after a few weeks 
or months. Also called aoute dementia, primary dementia, 
primary curable dementia, and anergic stupor. 

Stuporous insanity being a recoverable form, domentla 
would more properly include cases of traumatism re- 
sembling it. Alien, and Neurol., IX. 468. 

stupose (stu'pos), a. [< L. stupa, stuppa, tow 
(see stuped), 4- -one.] In hot. and £!o6l,, bear- 
ing tufts or mats of long liairs; composed of 
matted filaments like low. Compare stupeous, 

stuprate (stu'prat),7\ pret. and pp.stuprated, 
pX>r. stuprafing. [v L. stuprafus, pp. of stuprare 
(> It. stuprare = Bp. Pg. estuprar), defile, de- 
bauch, < stupnmi, defilement, dishonor.] To 
debauch; ravish. 

Stupration (stu-pra'shon), n. [< L. as if ^stupra- 
tiol'u-), < defile, debauch : see stuprate.] 

Violation of chastity by force ; rape. 

Stuprum (stu'prum), n, [NL., < Ti. stvjtrum, 
defilement, dishonor.] 1. Btupration. — 2. In 
eiril law, any union of the sexes forbidden by 
morality. 

Stupulose (stu'pu-los), a. [Dim. of stujwse,] 
In entom,, covered with short, fine, decumbent 
hairs; finely stupose. 

sturdied (Bt(*r'did),a. [< sturdy*^ 4- -ed-.] Af- 
fected with the disease called sturdy. 

I caught every sturdied sheep that T could lay my hands 
upon. Ilogg, Trie Shepherd’s tiuidc, p. 68. 

sturdily (st^r'di-li), adr. In a stnnly manner; 
stoutly; lustily. 

His refusal was too lung and sturdily maintained to be 
reconciled with aflfectution or insincerity. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. f». 

st’Urdiness (st^rMi-nes), n. [< ME. sturdinesse, 
sturdynesse; < .sturdy^ 4* -ness.] Tho state or 
property of being sturdy, (o) Obstinacy; contu- 
macy. (6) Htoutness; lustiness ; vigor. 

sturdy^ (ster'di), a. [< ME. sturdy, sturdi, star- 
dy, stordi, stowrdi, < OF. estordi, estourdt, 
stunned, amazed, stupefied, rash, heedless, 
careless, pj). of estordir, estourdir, F. etourdir = 
OBp. estordecir, estordeccr = It. stordirc, stun, 
amaze, stupefy; origin uncertain; perhaps < 
LL. as if ^extorpidire, benumb, render sense- 
less or torpid, < L. ex-, out, 4* tarpidus, dull: sec 
torpid.] 1. Obdurately set or determined; dog- 
gedly obstinate ; stubborn ; sulky : used of per- 
sons. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Y was ful sturdy, thou ful myelde ; 

IhoHU, lord, y knowe weel it. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 86. 

Come, gentlemen, leave pitying an<l moaning of her, 

And praising of her virtues and her whim whams ; 

It makes her proud and sturdy. Fletcher, Pilgrim, 1 1. 



sturdy 


eoio 


2. Having great force or endurance ; strong in 
attack or resistance ; vigorous; hardy; stout; 
lusty ; robust : as, a sturdy opponent ; sturdy 
pioneers ; sturdy legs ; a sturdy tree. 

So trete a tUrrdy wyne that it dial smyle. 

And of a rough drinker be clere and best. 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (E. £. T. S.), p. 201. 
Some beat them coatee of brasse, or sturdy breastplate 
hard they driue. 

And some their gauntlets glide, or bootes with siltier nesh 
contriue. Phaer, JSneid, *vii. 

But they so belabour’d him, being sturdy men at arms, 
that they made him make a retreat. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 

How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

Gray, Elegy, 1. 28. 

Three young sturdy children, brown as berries. 

IHekerutf Old (Curiosity Shop, XV. 

8. Firmly fixed or settled ; resolute ; unyield- 
ing; hard to overcome: used of things. 

The King declareth him the cas 
With Sterne loke and stordy chere. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., vllL 

Nothing, as it seemeth, more preuailing or fit to re- 
dreste and edifte the cruell and sturdie courage of man 
tJien it Imusic]. Puttenhani, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 4. 

There are, as in philosophy, so in divinity, sturdy doubts. 

T. Browne, lleligio Medici, 1. 10. 

A nation proud of its sturdy justice and plain good 
sense. Macaulay, Hall am ’s Const. Hitt. 

Sturdy beggar, in old Eng. law, an able-bodied beggar ; 
one ^o lives by begging while capable of earning his 
livelihood. 

Those that were Vagabonds and sturdy Beggars they 
were to carry to Brldowel. 

Strype, Order of City of London, 16(59 (quoted in K.ibton* 
[Turner’s Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 104). 

B Syn. 2. Stout, Stalwart, etc. (see robust), brawny, sin- 
ewy, muscular, firm. 

sturdy^ (st^r'di), n, [Of. Gael, stuird^ stuirdean, 
vertigo, a disease of sheep (< E.); < OF. estor- 
diCf mddinoss, < estordi, stuuued, stupefied: see 
sturdif^,^ A disease of sheep caused by the pres- 
ence in the brain of the coenurus, or cystic lar- 
val form of the dog^s tapeworm, Tssnia ccBUurus, 
The cysts vary in sise from that of a pea to that of a pigeon’s 
egg. The disease is marked by lack or loss of coordina- 
tion in muscular action, evinced in a disposition to stag- 
ger, move sidewise, or sit on the rUmp, and also by stupor. 
Sturdy generally attacks sheep under two years old, and is 
rarely cured, since puncturing or trephining gives but tem- 
porary relief. Also called gtd and staggers. 
siure, n, A Hcotch form of stour^, 
sturgeon (st(^r'jon), n, [< ME. sturjoun^ stur- 
giuthj < AF. sturjourif OF. csturgeon^ later 
geon, F. esturgeon = Sp. rsturion = Pg. esturido 
= It. storionVf < ML. sturio{n-), sturgioin-)^ < 
OHG. sturjo, sturoy MHG. sturCf stur^ stur^ G. 
stdr = D. steur = 8w. Ban. stor = Icel. styrja = 
AS. styria. stiriga^ a sturgeon; prob. lit. ‘a stir- 
rer^ (so called, it has bc^en (ionjectured, because 
it stirs up mud >)y flouudering at the bottom 
of the water), < OHG. storetiy MHG. staretif G, 
stbren, etc., stir: see stir^,'] A chondroganoid 
fish of the order ('hondros-tci and family Acipen- 
seridsB (see the technical names). There are 2 
leading genera, Acipemer and Soaphirhynchops, or ordi- 
nary and shovel-nosed sturgcotis. Of the latter there are 
4 species, confined to the fresh waters of the United States 
and some parts of Asia, as S. platyrhynchus of the former 
country, 5 feet long. (See cut under shovelfiead.) The 
common sturgeon of the Atlantic, auadromous in Europe 
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and North America, is A. sturio. Another, of the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, is the short-nosed sturgeon, 
A. brevirostris. The small or Ruthenian sturgeon, or 
sterlet, of some European waters is A. rvthenus. (See 
sterlet, with cut.) The great white sturgeon, beluga, 
or huso of Pontocaspian waters, is A. huso ; this is the 
largest known, 12 or 15 feet or more in length, weighing 
1,<X)0 ^undBormore,aftd an important source of isinglass 
and of caviar. The white sturgeon of the (Columbia and 
Sacramento rivers is A. trarunvumtanus, an important 
food-fish, of from .*500 to (HX) pounds weight. The green 
sturgeon of the same watei s is A. medirostris, supposed to 
be unfit for food. An isolated and very distinct species, 
land-locked in fresh waters of the United States, is A. 



L.nke-Hturgeon ru6u undos). 


rvMeundus, variously known as the red, black, stone-, rock-, 
lake-, and Ohio sturgeon ; it reaches a length of 6 feet, and 
a welghtof from 60 lo 1(X) pounds. Nearly idl the sturgeons 
are the objects of impor^t fisheries, for their flesh, for 
various uses of their bony plated skins, and as sources of 
isinglass and caviar. Sturgeons rank with whales as regal 
or royal fishes (see regal). See also cut under Adpenser. 
— RuMian sturgeon, the beluga. — Bpoon-billM stur- 


The feet are large and 


geons, the PotyodonUdm. See cute under JPm- 

nhurus, and SaUtda/ria. 

flt^ones (stu-ri-o'nfiz), n. pi [NL., pi. of 
JdL. sturiOf sturgeon: see stwrgeonA 1. In Cu- 
viePs system of classification, the first order of 
chondropterygious fishes: same as Chondrosteif 
2. See outs -axider paddle-fishy Psephurusy Spatu- 
laritty sterlety and sturgeon, — 2. Same as Acipen- 
seridse, BonapartCy 1837. 

Sturionian (stu-ri-o'ni-an), a, and n. [< NL. 
Sturion-es + -tan.] I.“ a. Pertaining to the 
sturgeons, or having their characters ; acipen- 
serine. 

IL n. A sturgeon ; an acipeuserid. 

stuxionidian (stu^ri-o-nid'i-an), n. [< StuH- 
on-es + -id- + -tan.] *A fish of the order Chon- 
drostei; a sturgeon-like fish. Sir J, Richardson. 

sturionine (stu'ri-o-nin), a. and n. [< Sturi- 
on-es + -tnci.] Same as sturionian, 

Btork, n. See stirTc. 

Btunnian (stAr'mi-an), a. [< Sttmn (see def . ) + 
-tan.] Of or pertaining to the French mathe- 
matician J. 0. F. Sturm (1803-55).— Bturmlan 

function, one of the series of remainders obtained In the 
process of finding the greatest measure of an integral func- 
tion and its derivative, provided the sign of each is changed 
as we proceed. 

Stumella (8t6r-nel'a), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1816), < Sturnm + dim. -ella.'] A remarkable 
genus of leteridsB, typical of the subfamily 
SturnelUnsPy containing the American meadow- 
starlings or so-called field-larks. The bill is of 
peculiar shape, longer than the head, with straight out- 
lines, abruptly angulated commissure, and flattened cul- 
men extending on the forehead, 
strong, reach- 
ing beyond the 
tui when out- 
stretched, emi- 
nently fitted for 
terrestrial loco- 
motion. The 
wings are short 
and rounded, 
and the tall is 
very short, with 
Btlfllsh narrow 
acute feathers. 

The coronal fea- 
thers arc bris- 
tle-tipped; and 
the plumage is 
much variegat- 
ed, the under 

f iarts being yol- 
ow with a black 
horseshoe on 
the breast. 

There is one species with several geographical races, or 
several speclos, inhabiting Mexico, Central America, and 
most parts of l*(urth America and the West Indies. S, 
magna is the common meiulow-lark of the eastern United 
States, and S. negleota is characteristic of the western 
prairies. 'The genus formerly included those related South 
American birds In which the yellow is replaced by red, 
now called Trupialis or PezUes. Also called Pedopsaris. 
See also cut under meadow-lark, 

StumellmSB (ster-ne-li'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Sturnella 4- -iwo?.] A subfamily of IcteridsBy 
represented by the genera Sturnella and Tru- 
pialis, Ooues, 1884. 

Bturnellilie (st6r'ne-lin), a. Of or pertaining to 
th e genus Sturnella or the subfamily SturneUinse. 
Sturnia (st6r'ni-ft), n. [NL. (Lesson, 1847), < 
L. sturnuSf starling: see Sturnus.'] A genus of 
Oriental starlings. The species, of which there are 
fe>i^ range from eastern Siberia and Japan through Ohiim 

;, etc. 
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’The type is S. 
afkinkorl- 


to Burma, the BhilippiuesJHoluccas, 
sinensis, the kink of early French ornithologists ^ 
ole of Latham, 1783X with many New Latin synonyms ; its 
plumage is much varied with glossy blackish, greenish, 
and purplish, and different shMes of gray, buff, Isabel, 
and salmon-color ; the hill is blue and the eyes are white ; 
the length is about 8 inches. This bird is chiefly Chinese, 
but is wide-ranging. S. stumina (the donffnican thrush 
of Latham, with a host of synonyms) extends from Siberia 
and northern Cihina through the Malay peninsula, etc. A 
third species is S. vkiacea, with fifteen or more different 
Latin names and a few English ones ; this is especially Jap- 
anese, but migrates in winter to the Philippines, the Mo- 
luccas, Borneo, and Celebes. 

SturnidflB (st^r'ni-de), n. pi. [NL., < Sturnus 
+ -id«.] A family of oscine passerine birds, 
typified by the genus Sturnus; the Old Worlci 
starlings. They have ten primaries, of which the first 
is short or spurious ; the wings are lengthened or moder- 
ate ; the frontal antise extend into the nasal fossae ; there 
are no rictol vibrissa ; and the bUl is attypically conic- 
acute, with blunt, rounded, or flattened oulmen, ascend- 
ing gonys, and angulated commissure. The plumage is 
mostly of metallic or iridescent hues, sometimes splen- 
didly lustrous or beautifully variegated, or both. The 
family is a large one, widely diffused in the Old World, 
excepting In Australia, and entirely absent from America. 
Both its limits and its subdiylBlons vary with different 
writers. See cuts under Bn^yhaga, Eulahes, Peuitor, star- 
ling'^, and Tsmenuchus, 

Btumifom {9t^v'm-t6rm)y a. [< L. sturnuSy a 
starling, + Jormay form.] Having the form or 
technical characters of the starlings ; stumoid ; 
of or pertaining to the ^turniformes. 


BtUttBIP 

StlimifoniieB n. pi [NL.: 

see stwm\form,1 A supeifamily of stursoid 
passerine birds, composed of 4 families; the 
stumoid Passeres. 

StnminaB (st6r-ni'ne), n. pi [NL., < Sturnus 
+ -ime,] A subfamily of SturnidXy containing 
the typical starlings, represented by the genus 
Sturnus and related forms, in some systems the 
Stuminss ooxrespond to the Stwmidm divested of certain 
genera referred to other families, as Buphagidsf and Para- 
diseidm, and are represented in this sense by about 28 gen- 
era and 126 species ; in others the term is used in a much 
more restricted sense. See cut under starling. 

Btumoid (st^r'noid), a. [< Sturnus + -oid.] Of 
or pertaining to the family Nfamid^.—Btuxnold 
Passeres, one of four groups or series in which A. R. Wal- 
lace (Ibis, 1874, pp. 406>416) distributed the normal oscine 
passerine birds, the others being the typical or turdoid, the 
tanagroid, and the /ormiearioid Passeres. They are other- 
wise called Stumiformes, and include the starling group, 
a characteristic feature of which is the possession of ten 
primaries, of which the first is spurious. See cuts under 
starlingi, Pastor, Scissirostrum, JSulabss, Temenuehus, and 
Buphaga'. 

Sturnopastor (st^r-no-pas'tpr), n. [NL. (Hodg- 
son, 1843, as Ster nopastor) y < Sturnus 4* PastoTy 
q. V.] A gcmis of starlings with bare oir- 
oumorbital spaces and comparatively rounded 
wings. There are several species, as S. contra 
of India, 8 . superciliaris of Burma, S. Jalla and 
S, melanoptera of Java. 

Sturnns (stfer'nus), n. [NL. (Brisson, 1760; 
Linnrous, 1766), < L. sturnus, a starling: see 
stare^ and starn^. ] The representative genus of 
Sturninse, formerly employed with latitude, now 
closely restricted to such forms as the common 
stare or starling, 8 . vulgaris. The plumage is metal- 
lic and iridescent, with distinctly outlined individual fea- 
thers. 'The feet are short and typically oscine. 'The tail is 
about half as long as the wings, emaiglnate, with twelve 
rectrices. The wingB are pointed by the second and third 

{ n imaries, the first being spurious and very small. The 
>111 is not bristled ; feathers fill the interramal space, and 
extend into the nasal fosste ; there is a nasal scale, and 
the tomial edges of the bill are dilated ; the commissure 
is angulated, and the culmen and gonys are both nearly 
straight; the culmen extends on the forehead, parting 
well-marked antiss. See cut under starling. 

Btlirt^ (st^rt), V, [An obs. or dial. var. of sterti, 
starts ^ L trans. To vex; trouble. Burns. 

[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
n. intrans. To start from fright ; be afraid. 
Burns, Halloween. [Scotch.] 

Sturt^ (8t6rt), n. [Also dial, transposed strut; 
< styirf^y v.J 1. Trouble; disturbance : vexa- 
tion; wrath; heat of temper. [Scotch.] 
Scotland has cause to mak great sturt 
For laiming of the Laird of Mow. 

Raid of the Reidswire (Child’s Ballads, VI. 1S7X 
2. In Eng. mining, an extraordinary iirofit made 
by a tributer by taking at a high tribute a 
pitch” which happens to cut an unexpectedly 
large body of ore, so that his profit is corre- 
spondingly great. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

Bturtion (st^r'shqn), n. A corruption of nas- 
turtium. See nasturtium, 2. 

Sturt's desert-pea. Bee peaX. 

Stut^ (stut), V. t. [Early mod. E. stutte, < ME. 
stoten, stutter; = 1). stooien, stutter, = OHG. 
stosan, MHG. stozen, G. stossen, push, strike 
against, = Icel. stauta, beat, strike, also stut- 
ter, = Sw. stdta = Ban. stode, strike against, = 
Goth, stautan, strike: see stot*^. Hence stut- 
ferl.] 1. To stutter. [Old and prov. Eng.] 
To stut or stammer is a foule crime. 

BaJbees Book (E. E. T. S.X p. 84a 
Nay, he hath Albano’s imperfection too, 

And Sluttes when he is vehemently mov’d. 

Marston, What you Will, i. 1. 

2. To stagger. 

Stut, to stagger in speaking or going. 

Baret, Alvearle, 1680. 


Stut^t, V. [< ME. stutten, stitten, < Icel. stytta, 
make short, < stuttr, short: see stunt, a., and cf. 
stunt, V., stent, r.] I, trans. To cut short ; cause 
to cease. Ancren Riwle, p. 72, note f. 

n. intrans. To cease ; stop. Seinte Marherete 
(E. E. T. 8.), p. 6. 

Stut^ (stut), n. A variant of stout^. 
stutter^ (stut'^T), V. [< ME. *8toteren = B. stot- 
teren = MLG. sioteren, LG. stotem, stottern (> 
G. stottern) = Sw. dial, stutra, stutter; freq. 
of stut.'] t, intrans. To speak with a marked 
stammer; utter words with frequent breaks and 
repetitions of parts, either habitually or under 
special excitement. 

The stuUering declamation of the Isolated Hibernian. 

Charlatts Bronte, Shirley, L 
« Byi L Faltsr, etc. See stammer. 

II, trans. To utter with breaks and repeti- 
tions of parts of words ; say disjointedly. 


Red and angry, scarce 
Able to stutter out his wrath in words. 

Browning, Bing and Book, n. 22. 



gtnttw^ (8tut'dr)i n. [< stutter^ v.] A marked 
stammer; broken ana hesitating utterance of 
urords. 

stutter (stut'6r), n, [< stut 4* -erl,] One who 
stuts or stutters ; a stutterer. 

Many (we And) are oholerio men. 

Bwon, Nat Histi f 886. 

stutterer (8tut'6r-6r), w. [< stutter'^ + -erl.] 
One who stutters ; a stammerer. 

Hit words were never many, as being so extreme astuf- 
Umr that he would sometimes hold his tongue out of his 
mouth a good while before he could speak so much as one 
word. Lord HerheH qfCherbury, Life (ed. Howells), p. 129. 

stuttering (stut'6r-ing), n, [Verbal n. of 
ier^f V.] A hesitation in speaking, in which 
there is a spasmodic and uncontrollable reitera- 
tion of the same syllable. See stammering, 

stutteringly (stut'6r*ing-li), adv. In a stutter- 
ing manner ; with stammering. 

Stttwet, ». and V. An obsolete form of stew^^ 
stew^, 

Sty^t (sti), v. t. [< ME. sUen, styeyi, sieyen, stigJtr 
euj stizen, < AS. stigan = OS. sUgan = OFries. 
stiga = D. sUjgen =r MLO. LG. stiqen == OHG. 
stigan^ MHG. stigeriy G. steigen = tcel. stiga = 
Sw. stiga = Dan. sUge = Goth, steigan^ rise, 
ascend, mount; in comp, AS. dsUgatif rise, 
move up, or, with an appropriate adverb, move 
down, descend; = Gr. ardxnvj go, walk, march, 
go in line (see stich)^ = L. *\/ stigh in vestigium^ 
footprint, vestige (see vestige), OBulg. stig- 
nanti, haste, Skt. ^ stigh, mount. From this 
root are ult. E. stif^, n,, sty^, sty^, stilc^, stair, 

1. To go upward*; mount*; ascend; soar. 

Tak thanne this drawht, and whan thou art wel refreshed 
and refect, thow shal be rooore stydefast to stye into heyere 
questyouns. Cfiaucer, Boethius, iv. prose G. 

That was Ambition, rash desire to sty, 

And every linck thereof a step of dignity. 

Spetiser, b\ (L, II, vil. 46. 

2. To mount (upon a horse). 

Stiden vpon stithe horse stird to the CIt6, 

And wenton in wlghtly tho worthy horn seluon. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 4948. 

3. To aspire. 

*T had been in vaine ; 

Sheo onely sties to such as haue no braine. 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 122X 

styi (sti), n. [(rt) < ME. sty, stye, site, siiz^ 

< AS. sUg = MD. sUjghe = OHG. stig, sti,*, MHG. 
Stic, G. stiHg = Icel. stigr, stigr = Sw. stig = Dan. 
sti, a path, footway; {b) < ME. sty, stie, a step, 
ladder, == OHG. stiga, MHG. stige, a path, step, 
ladder; also MD. steghe, steegh, D. steeg, a path, 
lane, = MLG. stege, a path, ascent, also a step, 
s= OHG. stiega, MHG. stiege, a rise, ascent, step, 
stair, staircase, = Icel. sHgi, steqi = Dan. sUge, a 
step, ladder; (c) cf.OHG.ite<;,MHG.A?<oc,G.^f<ef/, 
a p^ath, bridge (the forms, of three or four orig. 
diff. types, being more or less confused with one 
another, and wavering between the long and 
short vowel); related to sty^, stile^, stair, etc., 
all ult. from the verb If. An ascent; an 

ascending lane or path ; any narrow pathway or 
course. 

Themperour on his stif stede a sty forth thanne takes. 

William of Pedeme (E. E. T. 1. 212. 
The scheref made to seko [caused to search] Notyngham, 
Bothe be strete and stye. 

Rotnn Hood and the MmiJe (ChUd’s Ballads, V. 14). 
2t. A step upward ; a stair. 

And sties also are ordando there [there], 

With Btalworthe steeles as mystir wore [need were], 
Bothe some schorte and some lang. 

York Plays, p. 840. 

3. A ladder. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.J 

8ty2 (sti), n , ; pi. sties (stiz). [Early mod. E. also 
stye, Stic; < ME. stie, stye, < AS. stigu, stigo, a 
pen for cattle, = MD,' stijghe = OllG. stiga, 
MHG, stige, a pen for small cattle, a sow^s lit- 
ter, G. steige, steig, pen, chicken-coop {schweinc’ 
steige, swine-sty), = Icel. stia = OSw. stiga, 
stia, Sw. stia, dial, sti, steg = Dan. sti, pen for 
swine, goats, sheep, etc. ; from the root of stifi, 
AS, s^an, rise, or^. go : see sty^ . The connec- 
tion of thought is not clear ; cf . Gr, crrolxog, a 
row, file of soldiers, also a row of poles with 
hunting>nets into which game was driven (i. e., 
a pen).] 1. A pen or inolosure for swine; a 
pigsty. 

Her [their] cotes make beforne 
Under sum porche, and parte hem so betwene 
That every kye a moder [sow with litter] wol sustene. 

PaUadius, Husbundrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 99. 
Hence— 2. A filthy hovel or place ; anyplace 
of mean living or bestial debauchery. 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual stye. 

MiUon, Comus, 1. 77. 

The painted booth and sordid sHes of vice and luxury. 

Burke, Hev. in Franoe. 
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Bty2 (sti), V , ; pret. and pp. stied, ppr. stying, [< 
sty% n.] 1. intrans. To occupy a sty or hovel; 
live in a sty. 

Whatmiiy wallowers the generality of men of our class 
are in themselves, and constantly trough and sty with I 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, V. cxx. 

n. trans. To lodge in a sty or hovel; pen 
up. 

Hero you sty me 

In this hard rock. 8hak., Tempest, I. 2. 343. 

Sty3 (sta), n. ; pi. sties (stiz). [In three distinct 
forms ; (a) Sty, also stye, and formerly stie, a re- 
duction of the earlier styan (see (&)), or di- 
rectly parallel with MD. stiighe, LG. stige, stieg, 
Norw. stigje, sUg, sti, a sty (cf. stigWyna, a sty, 

< sUg + Jemna, a pustule), (h) Styen, styan, 
early mod. E. also stian,< ME. *styand, ^styend, 

< AS. stigend, a sty, lit. * riser,’ i 'stigende, ppr. 
of stigan, rise : see 8ty\ v, {e) Styany, stiony, 
early mod. E. styanie, styony, styoni'e, < ME. 
styanye, a sty, supposed *to stani for ^styand 
ye, lit. ‘rising eye’: styand, ppr. of styen, rise; 
ye, eye: see sty', v,, and eye*, n. But there is 
no evidence of the ME. \styand ye, nor of the 
alleged AS. * stigend edge assumed by Skeat ; a 
sty is not a ‘rising eye’ at all, and the AS. 
phrase, if used, would bo ^stigende edge, as an 
AS. ppr. invariably retains its final e except 
when used as a noun.] A circumscribed in- 
fiammatory swelling of the edge of the eyelid, 
like a small boil; hordeolum. Also spelled 
stye. 

There is a sty grown o’er the eye o* th* Bull, 

Which will go near to blind the ('.onstcllation. 

Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, ii. 4. 

styan (stran), n, [Also styrni, early mod. E. 
stian, etc. : see sty^ (h).] Same as sty^, [Obso- 
lete or prov. Eng.] 

A soveraigno liniment for the ntian or any other hard 
swellings 111 the eyelids. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxviii. 11. 


Style 

figure performing the office of a column: as, 
stjflagalmaic images. See cut under caiyaUd, 
Stylamblys (sti-lam'blis), n. [NL., < Gr. arts- 
Aof, a pillar, + blunt, dulled.] A small 

blunt process of the inner branch of a pleopod 
of some crustaceans. C, Spence Bate, 

Stylar (sti'lilr), a, [Also siilar; < styled 4* 
-arS,] Of or pertaining to a style; having 
the character of or resembling a style for 
writing, 

StylarUl (sti-la'ri-jl), w. [NL. (Lamarck, 1816), 
< Gr. arvAog, a pillar, + -arm.] A genus of an- 
nelids : same as Nats, 1. 

SMaster (sti-las't6r), n, [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1831^, < Gr. (jTvAog, a pillar, 

+ aar^/p, a star.] 1. The 
typical genus of Stylasteridm. 

It was formerly considered act!- 
nosoau, and placed In the family 
Oculinidse; it is now known to be 
hydrozoan, and closely related to 



Stylaster duchas- 


I knew that a styan . 
reduced. 


. upon tho eyelid could be easily 
De Quincey, Aiitob. Sketches, ii. 



obverse. Reverse. 

Styca of kedwulf, King of Nor* 
thuii)**ria, A. D. 844.- Untish Mu> 
seutn. (Size of origuml.) 


Styanyt, n. [Also stiony, early mod. E. styanie, 
styony, etc. : see sty^ (c).] Same as sty^, 

Styanye (or a perlo) yn tho eye, cgilopa. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 476. 

Styony, disease growyng 
within the eyeliddes, sycosis. 

Htdoet. 

Styca (sti'kji, AS. pron. 
stilk'h), n. ‘[AS.^t/ym.] 

A small copper coin of 
the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod, current in the 
kingdom of Northum- 
bria in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries, and weighing about 
eighteen or nineteen grains. 

Stye^t, n. An old Hjiclling ef sty^, sty*^. 

gtye*^ (sti), n. Same as sty^. 

Styjgia (stij'i-a), n. [NL., < h. Stygius, < Or. 
hTvyiog, portaiViing to the Styx: see Styx.'] In 
entom , : (a) In IjepUUipiera, a genus of bombycid 
moths, of the family Pw/chidfl?. (h) hi IHptera, 
a genus of tanystomine flies, of the family Bom- 
byliidsB, not having the antenna3 wide apart at 
the base. Also called Lomatia and Slygides. 
Mcigen. 

Styc^al (sti j'i-al), a. [< L. Stygius ( see Stygian ) 
+ -a/.] S&mo an Stygian. [liare.] 

Stygian (stij'i-an), a. K L. Stygius, < Gr. 
Irvytog, pertaining to tho Styx, < {Yrvy-), a 
river of tho lower world, also applied to a fatally 
cold fountain, a piercing chill, hatred, < (TTv}eiv, 
hate, abhor.] 1 . I’ertainiiig to tho Styx, a river, 
according to the ancient myth, flowing around 
the lower world, the waters of which were used 
as a symbol in the most binding oaths of tho 
gods. 

From what Part of the World came you ? For hero was 
a melancholy R eport that you had taken a Voyage to the 
Stygian Shades. 

N. Hailey, tr. of Colloquies of Ei-asmus, II. 2. 
Hence — 2. Infernal; hellish; as, Stygian va- 
pors; a> Stygian pool. 

At that so sudden blaze, tho Stygian throng 
Bent their aspect. Milton, P. L., x. 45.S. 

StygOgenes (sti-goj'e-nez), n, [NL. (Gttnther, 
1864). .< Gr. Irv^ (2rvy-), a river of the lower 
world, + -yt'vi/c, produced.] In ichth,, a genus 
of catfishes, of the family Argiidie, found In the 
Andean waters; so named 'from the popular 
notion that the typical species lives in sub- 
terranean ^waters of active volcanoes. Also 
called Cyclopium, 

Stylagalmaic (sti^la-gal-ma/ik), a. and n, [Ir- 
reg. \ Gr. arv^c, a pillar, + hyaApa, a statue ; 
see agalma,'\ In arch,, noting a caiyatid, or a 


Mdltpora. 

2. p. c.] Any polyp of the 
family Stylasteridse, The 
numerous species are deli- 
cate calcareous corals, usu- 
ally pink, and most nearly 
related to tho millepores. 

Stylasteridse (sti-ias-ter'i- _ 
de), n. pi, [NL., < Stylaster 
+ -id/B. j A family of the order Hydrocorallinse, 
orcoralligenous hydroraedusans, typified by the 
genus Stylaster, related to the Mill^oridsa, and 
with the millepores forming the order, stylos- 
terida differ from Milleporidm in having a calcified axial 
style at the base of an ampulla or dilated section of each 
gasterozooid, and in tho more complicated cyclosystems 
the massive hydrosome contains tubes which possess 
pseudosepta formed by the regular position of the ten- 
tacular zuoids ; tho alimentary zooids have from four to 
twelve tentacles. The stylasters abound in tropical seas, 
where they cuiitributo to the formation of coral reefs. 

stylate^ (sti'lat), a, [< NL. ^stylatus, prop. 
^^stilatiuH, < L. stilus, a stake, point, stylo : see 
styled .] In zoiil , ; (a) Having a style or stylet ; 
styliferons. (&) Pen-like or peg-like ; styloid; 
styliform. 

stylate**^ (sti'lat), a, [< NL. *stylatus, < stylus, 
a style (of a flower), i Gr. (trvTiuq, a pillar; see 
.*iiyle*i.'] In hot,, having a persistent style. 
Lindley, 

style^ (stil), n, [Formerly also, and prop., stile; 
also in def. 1, as L., stylus, prop, stilus; < OF. 
style, .stile, F, style = Sp. rg. cstUo = It. stilo, 
< *L. stilus, in ML. also, improp., stylus, a stake, 
pale, a pointed instrument used about plants, 
the stem or stalk of a plant, and esp. for scrib- 
ing on a waxen tablet, hence writing, manner 
of writing, mode of expression in writing or 
speech, style; perhaps earlier with long vowel, 
.stilus, for orig. *stiglus, < •/ stig in stiuguere s= 
Gr. mil^Eiv, pierce, stick, puncture (see stielc^, 
stigma) otherwise akin to OHG. MHG. stil, G. 
stiel, a handle, etc., AB. sUel, stel, E. stale, steal, 
a handle; see stalc'i. The word is prop, writ- 
ten stile; the spelling style is in simulation of 
tho Gr. (TTvhu;, a pillar, which is not connected 
(see style^),'] 1. An iron instrument, in the 
form of a bodkin tapering to a point at one 
end, used, in ono of the inethous of writing 
practised in ancient and medieval times, for 
scratching the letters into a waxed tablet, the 
other end being blunt for rubbing out writing 
and smoothing the tablet; figuratively, any 
writing-instrument. 

But this my style no living man shall touch, 

If first I be not forced by l)a8e reproach ; 

But like a sheathed sword it shall defend 

My Innocent life. B. Jnmon, Poetaster, v. 1. 

Some wrought in Silks, some writ in tender Barks ; 

Some the sharp SlUt In waxen Tables marks. 

Cowley, Davideis, 1. 

2. Something similar in form to the instru- 
ment above described, or in some respect sug- 
gestive of it. (a) A pointed or rioedlo-like tool, imple- 
ment, or attarliinont, as the marking-point in the tele- 
graph or phoriogi aph, a graver, or an etching-needle, (b) 
Imool. and anat., a small, slender, point4^d process or part ; 
a styloid or styliform part or organ ; a stylet; of sponge- 
spicules, a stylus. Specifically, in entom.: (1) Same as 
stylet, H. (2) Thu bristle or seta of tho antenna of a dipter ; 
a stylus. See cuts under Gordius and Hhynchtcoela. 

3. Mode of expression in writing or speaking; 
characteristic diction ; a particular method of 
expressing thought by selection or collocation 
of words, distinct in some respect from other 
methods, as determined by nationality, period, 
literary form, individuality, etc. ; in an abso- 
lute sense, appropriate or suitable diction ; con- 
formity to an approved literary standard : as, 
the style of Shakspere or of Dickens; antiquated 
or modern style; didactic, poetic, or forensic 


style 

BiyU; a pedantio style; a nervous style; a oyn* 
ioal style, 

SUh is a constant dt continuall phrase or tenour of 
speaking and writing, extending to the whole tale or pro* 
cesse of the poeme or historle, and not properly to any 
peece or member of a tale. 

Arte of Eng. Poosle, p. 128. 

Proper words in proper places make the true delinitlon 
of a dyle. Stolft. 

Jeffreys spoke aminst the motion in the coarse and 
savage kyU of which he was a master. 
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and anmngement necessary to be observed in fomial deeds 
and instmments.-'Laors^nal stlfls, » wire worn 
in a lacrymal duct in treatment of obstruction of this 
duct.— Lapidary, madder, monodlo, occipital styla 
See the qualifying words.— Palesirina S^e, in musie. 
the style of church music. Compare a cqppe/Mi.— Perpen- 
dicular Style. See perp^ieuZar.— Queen Anne style. 
See queen\ .—Rainbow. Renaissance, resist, etc., style. 


ftyUftio 

Ityletifonil (sU'let-i-fdrm), a. [< stylet -f L. 
foma, form.] Shaped like a stylet; styloid, 
itylewort (stH' w^rt)) n. A plant of the genus 
CandoUea, formerly Stylidium; more broadly 
(Lindley), a plant of the order CandoUeacesB, 
formerly Stymeae {Stylidiacese), 


StyUdiea (sti-li-di'f^), n.pl. [NL. (Jussieu, 
tice observed by any court In its way of proceeding. 1811), < Stylidium + An order of gamo- 


=Syn. 8. JXctiont PhroHology, etc. (See diction.) Jnvsn- 
tion. Style, Amplifieation, in rhetoric. See ineenffon.— 8. 
AppMoHi^ etc. See notnei. 


If thought Ih the gold, t^yU is the stamp which makes 
it current, and says under what king it was issued. 

Dr. J, Brown, Sparc Hours, Sd sen, p. 277. 

4. Distinctive manner of external presenta- 
tion ; particular mode or form (within more or 
less variable limits) of construe tion or execu- 
tion in any art or employment ; the specific or 
characteristic formation or arrangement of any- 
thing. In this sense the applications of the word stj/Zs 
are coextensive with the whole range oi productive activ- 
ity. Styles in the arts are designated according to sub- 
ieef; treatment, origin, school, period, etc. : as, in paint- 
ing, the landscape, genre, or liistorical tiyU; the tUyU of 
Titian or of Bubons ; the Proraphaelite or the Impres- 
sionist lAyU; in architecture, the Greek, medieval, and 
Renaissance ^yU», the Pointed or the Perpendicular style; 
the Louis-Quatorze or the Eastlake mtyU of furniture ; the 


«rpi)7«,.7p-rand PP. ppr. .^,1- 


iwtf. [Formerly also, and prop., stile; ^ 8tyle\ 
w. j If. To record with or as with a style ; give 
literary form to; write. 

Poesy is nothing else but Feigned History, which may 
be gtyled as well in prose as in verse. 

Docen, Advancement of Learning, il. 

2. To ^ve or accord the style or designation 
of; entitle; denominate; call, 
lie is also stUed the God of the rural inhabitants. 

Bacon, Fable of Pan. 

Upon tills Title the Kings of Eni 
of Jerusalem a lung time after. 


petalous plants, of the cohort Campamles, now 
known as CandoUeacete, it is characterized by 
flowers usuall^with an Irregular calyx and corolla each 
with five lobee, two stamens united into a column with 
the styles and a two-celled ovary with numerous ovules. 
The order is closely related in habit to the Lobcliaoem, 
which, however, are readily distinguished by the free style. 
It contains about 10ft species, bdonging to 6 genera, of 
which Stylidium is the type, mostly Australian herha a 
few in tropical Asia, Few Zealand, and antarctic America. 
They are herbs or rarely somewhat shrubby plants with 
radical scattered or seemingly whorled leaves, which are 
entire and usually narrow or small. Their flowers form 
terminal racemes or panicles, usually primarily oentrtoe- 
tal in development and secondarily centrifugaL Also Sty^ 
lidiaoea. 

igland were styled Kings Stylidium (sti-lid'i-um), n, [NL. (Swartz, 
Dalrer, Chronicles, p. 03. 1807), SO named from the stamen-column; < 


Declared the Deceased 
Had styled him **a Beast** 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 64, 


Florentine style of wood-carving ; carpets and rugs in the BtyiB** (stil), n. [r ormeny also Stile (in sense 


Persian style; styles in dress. 

I don’t know in what style I should dress such a flgure 
and countenance, to make anything of them. 

Cooper, Lionel Lincoln, ill. 

It [a bed-chamber] is fitted im in the style of Louis XVI. 

Tnackeray, Fewcomes, xlvi. 

Monteverde, Claudio (Ifi(;8>164S), the inventor of the 
*‘free style'* of musical composition, was born at Cre- 
mona in 1668. JEncyc. Brit., XVI. 786. 

6, Particular mode of action or manifestation ; 
physical or mental procedure; manner; way: 
as, styles of rowing, riding, or walking ; styles 
of acting, singing, or bowing. — 6. Mode, as 
of living or of appearing ; distinctive or char- 
acteristic manner or fashion, with reference to 
appearance, bearing, social relations, etc. ; in 
absolute use, an approved or prevalent mode ; 
superior manner; noticeable elegance; the fash- 
ion : as, to live in style ; style of deportment or 
of dress. 

There are some very homely women who liave a style 
that amounts to something like beauty. 

U, B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 68. 

ITiat otherwise impalpable quality which women call 
etyle. Howells, Indian Summer, ii 

7. Hence, in general, fine appearance ; dash- 
ing character; spirited ^pearance: as, ahorse 
that shows style. — 8. Mode of designation or 
address ; a qualifying appellation or title ; an 
epithet distinctive of rank, oMce, character, 
or quality. 

With one voice, sir, 

The citizens salute you with the style 
Of King of Naples. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 4. 

Give unto God his due, his reverend style. 

Hiddleton, Solomon Paraphrased, i. 

9, In chron., a mode of reckoning time with re- 
gard to the Julian .ind Gregorian oalen dars. See 
calendar, style is Old or New. I'he Old Style (abbrevi- 
ated 0. S.) is the reckoning of time according to the Julian 
calendar, the numbering of the yt»ara being that of the Chris- 
tian era. In this reckoning tb e years have .365 days, except 
those whose numbers arc divisible by 4, which have .366 


1) ; < NL. stylus, a style of a plant, < ML. stylus, 
alsoimprop. stilus, a pillar, < Gr. arv^og, a pillar, 
column, also a post, pale ; not connected with 
L. stilus, improp. written stylus, a stake, pale, 
a pointed instrument, etc., with which the 
word has been associated, so that the E. styU^ 
and are now commonly confused.] 1. A 
pillar; a column. Bee styled. — 2. The pin or 
gnomon of a sun-dial, which marks the time by 
its shadow, or any fixed pointer serving a simi- 
lar purpose. See cut under sun~dial. 

Then turne the globe vntyll the tiyle that slieweth the 
houre be cuoinme to the houre in the whiche yowe sowght 
the vnknowen place of the moone. 

B. Eden, tr. of Gemma Phrysius (First lk)okB on America, 

fed. Arber, p. 389;. 

3. In bot, a narrowed extension of the ovary, 
which, when present, supports the stigma, it is 
usually slender, and in that case of varying length, often 
elongated, os in honeysuckle, fuchsia, and in an extreme 
case Indian corn (forming its **silk'); sometimes it is 
thick and sliort, as in squash, grape-vine, 
etc. ; sometimes wholly wanting, leaving 
the stigma sessile. Mornhologicully it is 
the attenuated tip of tne carpel, hence 
equaling the carpels in number, except 
when, as in many compound pistils, the 
styles are consolidated. It is said to be 
simple when undivided, even if formed 



tion of the carpel, tl 
minal, rising from its surami 


Gr, arv^g, a pillar, column, + dim, 4cJf6v.] 
A genus of gamopetalous plants, now known 
as Candollea (Labillardi^re, 1805), type of the 
order formerly called StyUdiem, and now known 
as Candolleacese, It is characterized by flowera with 
the fifth lobe of 
the irregular co- 
rolla very differ- 
ent from the 
others, forming 
a small or narrow 
curving lip, and 
by the long re- 
curved or repli- 
cate and usually 
elastic stamen- 
column. The 87 
species are all 
Australian but 3, 
which 

tives of Asia, 
principally of 
India. Many spe- 
cies are cultivat- 
ed under glass, 
under the name 
of stylewort, for 
their rose-color- 
ed flowers : see 
also hairtriffoer- 
jtower. The 
name Stylidium 
(Lourelro, 1790), no longer used lor Candollea, is at present 
applied instead to a small tropical genus of cornaceous 
trees and shrubs, formerly If arZea (Roxburgh, 1819), some- 
Slass for its yellow flowers. 

prop. 
ferre 
style 



Stylidium (Candollea) larir^olium. 
a, u flower; b, longitudinal section of flower; 
c, transverse section of fruit. 


times cultivated under gls 



e stylo may be ter- or R^loid process ; stylate. 
its summit, as is styliferOUS^ (sti-lif'e-rus), a. 
the case, or lateral, as in strawberry and cinque- ^ ..r 


[< NL. stylus, a 
L. ferre = E. hear^,'] In 


style (see styyi), 

Jy bot., style-bearing; bearing one or more styles, 
ft Btylifonn (sti'li-f6rm), a. [< L. stylus, prop. 
'' stilus, a pointed instrument, + forma, form, 


foil, or basal, us in comfrey and salvia— the carpel being in 
these last cases more or less bent over. In position it may 
bo erect, ascending, declinate, recurved, etc.; in form ft 
may be filiform, subulate trigonal, clavifomi, petalold, etc. 

In relation to the corolla or calyx it may be included or ex- ohuT^fl • A ATAfA’. 

serted. A style may be persistent^ but is commonly cadu- Jorm.} Having the shape of a style , 

cons, falling soon after fecundation. The function of the resembling a pen, pim or peg; styloid. 


style is to present the stigma In a position advantageously stylino (striin), a. 
to receive the pollen, and to form a medium for its com- or or nertainin^ to t 
munication to the ovules ; accordingly, It has the structure afwHonnoi f a+i 
of a tube filled or lined w’** ^ awiiaono* rati-iia irna 

same nature as that which ^ _ 

tU, ovary, poUen-tube, and stigma. 


^ style^ + -iw?!.] 
style. 


£ 


In bot., 


days. The extra day is inserted in February, and is con- otvlA34 « An ohsolotA snollinir of sHUl 
sldered to be that following the 2.3d of Uiat month. For fliff ^ f ^ \ i 

eoolesiastical reasons, the calendar was reformed by Pope StylO-qrailCIl (stil branch), n, lu hot., a branch 
Gregory XIII., by adding 10 days to the date after October T^i 

4th, 1582, and thereafter making no years whose tium- 


fNL. 

h composes the stigma. See pie- (Lindl ey ), < Gr. orvAtaKog, dim . of arv^iog, a pillar, 

shaft : see style^.l In bot., the channel which 
passes from the stigma of a plant through the 
style into the ovary. 


or division of the style. In the Vompositm the gtyllBh (stiGish), a, [< style^ + -wAl.] Hav- 
. , , character of the stylo-branch is of important ing style in aspect or aualitv: conformable or 

bers end with two ciphers leap-years except those whose ^ p „ ■ G s ^ cumuriuaoie oi 

significant figures are divisible by 4. The yeai- in New a..., \ a 4 . i to approved style or taste; stnk- 

Style always begins with January ist, but in Old Stylo BtylS-^HTVB (stil ke^), w. A curve constructed ingly elegant; fashionable; showy: as, stylish 

there was some diversity of practice. The Gregorian year to exhibit the peculiarities of Style or oomposi- dress or manners; a stylish woman* a stvlish 

tropicid year ; but otherwise its lion of an author. It may be drawn so that the ab- house. » ) j 

Bcissa) represent the number of letters in a word, while atvliBhlir fstriiMh-m n/in T-n a atvlloh -moTi 
the corresponding ordinates show the relative frequency A® ^ stylish man- 

of the occurrence of such words, or other characteristics J®?’ lasnionaDlV , Snowily. 
may he selected. Experiments seem to prove that, when BtyliBDXlBBB (sti ush-nes), n. The state or prop- 
a sufficiently oxt^nsiye analyst is made in this manner, orty of being stylish, fashionable, OP showy; 

every writer will be found to be represented by a curve ghowinAsa* nn aHMahnPaa nf ilwaJa bti 

peculiar to himself. Science, Xlll. 92. snowiness, as, svyitsfiness OX aress or ol an 

Btylet (sti'let), n, [< OF. stylet^ 
pointed instrument, dagger, 

pointed instrument; see AfZwZct, ttuu Ol. .jj ^ — — -- 

1. A slender pointed instrument; a stiletto. dividuahty of style; one who cidtivates, or is 

•‘a.me,ft.air .he reiterated, her eye me wtth waiter or critic of, literary style. 

its hard ray like a steel stylet. Exquisite style, without the frigidity and the over-cor- 

CharloUe BrotUH, Vfllette, xli. rectness which the more deliberate stylists frequently dls- 

2, lu surg., the perforator of a trocar; the SWnhAto,/, Hist Klteahethmi lilerature, x. 

stiffening wire or rod in a flexible catheter; B^llBtic (stl-lis'tik), a, and». l< stylist ^ •‘icJ] 
sometimes, a probe. AlsosfiZeffe.— 3, Inifod7.,a I. a. O" 
little style ; also, a style ; specifically, in entom,, 
one of tnd second of the three pairs of rhabdites 
or appendages of the abdominal stemites enter- 
ing into the formation of the ovipositor. See 
out under Arctisca, 


advantages are merely ecclesiastical and theoretical. 
This mode of correcitng the calendar haa been adopted 
at different times by almost all civilized nations except 
Russia and other countries whore the Greek Church 
is predominant, which still adhere to the Old Style. 
In England the Gregorian or New Style (abbreviated 
N. S.) was adopted by act of Parliament in I7ftl. and as 
one of the years concluding a century in which the addi- 
tional or intercalary day was to be omitted (the year 
1700) had elapsed since the correction by Pope Gregory, It 
was necessary to omit 11 instead of 10 days in the current 
year. Accordingly, 11 days in September, 1762, were re- 
trenched, and the 3d day was reckoned the 14th. The 
difference between the Old and Now Styles is now 12 days. 
— Attic Style. See Attic^ . -- Concertante. Gorlntliiaii. 
crystalUne, cushiozi, discharge style. See the qualify' 
ing words.— Early English style, a modem factitious 
stylo of furniture and decoration, in which some elements 
of the decoration of the middle ages were used mingled 
with others. It was characterized by a free use of black 
and gold, and by designs in color in hard flat patterns of 
one color relieved upon another.— Florid Style of me- 
dieval architecture, flee ,/torid.— Garancin style. 
Same as madder style . — Geometric Style. See geomOric. 

Jesuit style, in arch. See barogue. 2.— Juridical 
styles, in Scots law, the particular forms of expression 



Of OP relating to style. 

Nor has aoenraoy been sacrificed to stylietie requlre- 
inents. Athenwum, No. 8044, p. 292. 

n. n. 1. The art of forming a good style in 
writing. Also used in the plural. — 2. A trea- 
tise on style. [Bare.] 



s^liitieaUir 

starliittcally (stMis^ti-kid-i}. adv. In a stylis- 
tic relation; with respect to style. Clamcal 
Bev,^ in. 87. 

gtylite (sti'lit), n. [< liOtr, orvMrrKi of or per- 
taining to a pillar, a pillar-saint, < arv^joCt a pil- 
lar: see atyls^,'] In ecoles, hist, one of a olasB 
of solitary ascetics who passed the greater part 
of their lives unsheltered on the top of high col- 
umns or pillars. This mode of mortification was prao- 
iSlaed among the monks of the East from the fifth to the 
eleventh century. The most oelebndediwas St. Simeon 
the Stylit^ who lived in the fifth century. Also called 
ptUo/f-toi/iU* 

stylobate (Btx' 19 -hat), w, r= F. atylohate^ < Gr. 
oTvAop&'nKy the base of a pillar, < orv/lof, a pillar, 
+ palveiv^ go, advance.] In arch,, a continuous 
basement upon which columns are placed to 
raise them above the level of the ground or a 
floor; particularly, the uppermost step of the 
stereobate of a columnar building, upon which 
rests an entire range of colunms. it is distin- 
guished from tipideUdl, which, when it occurs in this us& 

aid 


6013 


aWoc, ston 


supports only a single column. 
itereebate. 


See cuts under bnae and 


Stylocerite (sti-los'e-rit), w, [< L. stylus, prop. 
stilus, a pointed instrument (see style^, + Gr. 
skpaq, horn, 4- - 4 ^ 2 .] A style or spine on the 
outer side of the first joint of the antennule of 
some crustaceans. C, Snenca Bate. 

Styloglossal (sti-lo-glos^l), a. and n. [< stylo-- 
glossus + -al.li I, a, or pertaining to the 
st^id process and the tongue, 
ll, n. The styloglossus. 

styloglossus (sti-lo-glos'us), n. ; pi. styloglossi 
(- 1 ). [NL., < E. stylo^id) + Gr. yAijaaa, ton^o.] 
A slender muscle arising from the styloid pro- 
cess and inserted into the side of the tongue. 

Stylo^onidium (sti^lo-go-nid'i-um), w.; pi. sty- 
logonidia (-ft). [< L. stylus, prop, stilus, a pointed 
instrument”(8ee stylei), + WL. gonidium, q. v.] 
In hot., a gonidium formed by abstriction on the 
ends of special filaments. Phillips, Brit*. Dis- 
oomycetes. 

Stylograph (sti'lo-grftf), n. jr< L. stylus, prop. 
stilus, a style (see styled), + Gr. ypdAetv, write.] 
A stylographic pen. A7d6*f.i{ct;.(Eng.),XXVI.68. 

Slr 5 rlograpmc( 8 fa.lo-graf 'ik), a. [As styloaraph-^ 
+ 4c.'] Of or pertaining to stylograpny or a 
stylograph; characterized by or adapted to the 
use of a stylo: as, stylographic cards; a stylo- 
graphic pQncM) stylographic ink.— stylographic 
pen. Beepen». 

styloaraphical (sti-lo-graf'i-kal), a. [< stylo- 
graphic + -a^.l Same as stylographic. 

stylographically (stMo-graf'i-kal-i), adv. In 
a stylo^aphic manner ; by means of a style 
for writing or engraving. 

stylograpny (sti-log'ra-fi) , n. [< L. stylus, prop. 
stilus, a style (see style^), + Gr. -ypa^ia,<,ypa^eiv, 
write.] The art of tracing or the act of writ^ 
ing with a style; specifically, a method of 
drawing and engraving with a style on cards 
or tablets. 

Stylohyal (sti-lo-hi'al), n. [< stylo{id) + hy{oid) 
■r -ui.j In sodl. and anat,, one of the bones of 
the hyoidean arch, near the proximal extrem- 
ity of that arch, being or representing an in- 
frastapedial element. In some vertebrates below 
mammals it Is a part or division of the culuinellar stapes ; 
in mammals it is the first bone of the hyoidean arch out- 
side of the ear ; in man it is normally ankylosed with the 
temporal bone, constituting the styloid process of that 
bou^ and is connected only by a ligament (the stylohyoid 
ligament: see epihyat}'wim the lesser cornu of the hyoid. 
See stylohyoid, and cuts under Petromyzon, skull, and hyoid. 

stylohyoid (sti-lo-hi'oid), a. and n, [< stylo{id) 
+ hyoid.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the stylo- 
hyal, or styloid process of the temporal bone, 
and the hyoid bone — Stylohyoid ligament. See 
opihyal and Ugomera, and cut under Stylohyoid 

muscle, a slender muscle extending from the styloid 
process of the temporal hone to the hyoid bone ; the stylo- 
hyoideus. See II.— Stylohyoid nerve, that branch of 
th^faclal nerve which goes to the stylohyoid muscle. 

clo. 


See cuts un- 


[< stylo- 


he facial nerve 

II. The stylohyoid muse! 
der skull and muscleA, 
stylohyoidean (sti^is-hi-oi'df-an), a. 
hyoid + -e-an.] Same as stylohyoid. 
Stylohyoideus (sti^ld-hi-oi'de-us), n . : pi. stylo- 
hyoidei (-i). [NL. : see stylohyoid.] The stylo- 
hyoid muscle. See stylohyoid, n, 
styloid (sti'loid), a. [< L. stylus, prop, stilus, a 
style (see style^), + Gr. eUoq, form.] Having 


K Gr. (rri/Ao^a piUar (see 
stjfW^), + MhQ, stone.] A pecuQ^ form of 
jointed or columnar structure occasionally seen 
in beds of limestone, uniting the adjoining sur- 
faces of two layers of the rock, and usually from 
half an inch to 3 or 4 inches in length. Siylolites 
were at first considered to be fossil corals, and called ligni- 
litef, and later epsondUa, it being supposed that they had 
been fonned by the crystallization of sulphate of magnesia. 
StylolUe is the name now most generally adopted for them, 
and it is believed that they are due to pressure of the su- 
perincumbent rock, which the stylolite has been able to 
resist to a certain extent because protected by a shell, or 
some other organic body, which would not admit of the 
sinking of the material immediately under it as rapidly 
as did the adjacent rock under the compression of the 
overlying material, the part thus protected forming a 
columnar individual mass with slightly striated surface. 

Btelomastoid (sti-lo-mas'toid), a. [< 8tylo(id) 
+ mastoid.] In anat., common to the styloid 
process and the mastoid division of the temporal 
bone.— Stylomastoid artery, a branch of the posterior 
auricular artery, which enters too stylomastoid foramen 
to supply parts of the inner car.— StylomaBtold fora- 
men. See f women, and cuts under Fdidn and MX.— 
Stylomastoid vein, a small vein emptying into the pos- 
terior auricular vein. 

stylomaxillaxy (sfi-lo-mak'Hi-la-ri), a. [< sty- 
lo{id) + maxiUaru,] Of or pertaining to tho 
styloid process of tho temporal bone and the 
inframaxillary, or lower jaw-bone.— gtylomaxU- 
lary ligament, a thin band of ligamentous fibers passing 
from near the tip of the styloid process to the angle and 
posterior border of the ramus of the mandible. 

Stylometer (sti-lom'e-ter), n. [< Gr. otvTloc, 
pillar, column, + pirpov, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring columns. 
Stelomxnatopliora (sti-lom-^tof'o-rft), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi. of stylommadf>phoru8: soo sty- 
lommatophorous.] A suborder or other prime 
division of pulmonato gastropods, having th(' 
eyes borne on the ends of the tentacles : op- 
posed to Basommatophora. it includes the terres- 
trial pulmonates, as land-snails and slugs. QeophUa and 
Nophropnewia are synonyms. 

stylommatoplioroiis (sU-lom-a-tof'o-rus), <t. 
[< NL. stylonmatophorm, < Gr. <rrvh)g, a jnllar, 
+ bppa(j-), an eye, + -<{i6pog, < (jt^peiv = E. 
hear^.] Having eyes at the top of a stylo, horn, 
or tentacle, as a snail; of or pertaining to the 
Stylommatophora. 

stsiioinmatoxis (sti-lom'artus), a. [< Or. aTvh>c, 
a pillar, + bppaij-), an eye.] Same as stylom- 
matophorous. 

stylopliar3n:igeal (sla-lo-ffi^rin'jf-al), a. and n, 
[< stylopharyngem + -al.j I. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the styloid process and the pharynx. 

II, w. The stylopharyngeus. 

stylopharyngeus (sti^lo-far-in-je'us), n.; pi. 
stylopharynqei' (- 1 ) . [NL., < L. stylus, prop, stilus, 
a stylo, + Gr. (pdpvy^ (t^dpvyy-), the throat.] A 
long slender muscle, spreading out below, aris- 
ing from the base of the styloid process of the 
temporal bone, and inserted partly into the 
constrictor muscles of the pharynx, and partly 
into the posterior border of the thyroid carti- 
lage : it is innervated by tho glossopharyiigeus. 

Stylophonun (sti-lof 'o-rum), n. [NL. (Nuttall, 
1818), so calledfrom the conspicuous style; < Gr. 
(TTvh)g, a pillar (soo style^), + tpipriv = JR, hcar^.] 
A genus of pol j^etalous plants, of tho order Fa- 
paveracem anrl tribe Papavcrco'. it is character- 
ized by flowers with two sopalH, four petals, and a distinct 
style which bears from two to four erect lobes, and is per- 
sistent ivith the placeiitio after the fall of the valves and 
Bcrobiculute seeds from the ovoid, oblong, or linear, and 
commonly stalked capsule. 'I’her© ai’c 4 or & species, 2 in 
North America, the others in the Himalayas, Manchuria, 
and Japan. They are herbs with a perenn ial rootstock and 
a yellow j uioo, bearing a few lobed or dissected tend or stem- 
leaves, and usually others which arc pinnutifld and radical. 
The yellow or red flowers aic Imrue on long peduncles 
which are nodding in the hud. S. diphyllum is the cel- 

' United States, 
eeii leaves 
contain a 

yellow Juice, 

StylopidSB (sti-lop'i-de), n. pi [NL. (Kirby, 
1813), < Styloifs + 4dse.] An aberrant group of 
insects, formerly considered as forming a dis- 
tinct order, Strapsipttra or Bhipiptera, but now 
ranked as a family of heteromerous beetles, 
typified by the anomalous genus Stylops. in the 
males, which are capable of flight, the mouth-parts are 
atrophied, except the mandibles and one pair of palpi ; 
tho prothorax and mesotliorax are very short ; the elytra 
, , . . ' ludel: 


some resemblance to a style or pen; like or 
likened to a style; styliform or stylate: an 
anatomical term applied to several processes 
of bone, generally slenderer than those called 
spines or spinous processes — styloid oomua, the 
epihyals; the lesser oomua of the hyoid bone: so called 
because of tiieir attachment to the stylohyoid ligament.— 
Styloid iffOOeSB. See proeoBs and outs under tkuU and 


are redaced to simple club-shaped a] 
traX while the hina 


lely- 

„„„ i wings are well developed, Die meta- 

thorax being remarkably large and long, and tho abdomen 
small. The females are wingless and worm-like, with a flat- 
tened triangular head, and live in the abdomen of oertain 
bees and wasps, though the members of some exotic gen- 
era parasitize ants and some homopterous and orthop- 
terous insects. They are viviparous, giving birth to hun- 
dreds of minute young, of very primitive form, with bul- 
bous feet, idender haiiy body ending in two lung styles, 
and intestine ending as a closed sac. Stylops and Xenus 
are the only genera represented in Nortli America. S. 


stylotepite 



Styhpidm.— Stytop.i aterrtma, adult winged ni.de. 
(Crobfi shows natural size.) 


ehUdreoi lives in certain bees, and X. pecki in a common 
wasp (Polistes metrieus). See cut under Stylops. 

Stylopized (sti'lo-pizd), a. [< stylops + -ize 4' 
-ed!^.] Penetratea by a stylops ; serving as the 
host of the parasitic stylops. 

Stelopod (sti'lp-pod), n. [< NT;, stylopodium, < 
(Tr. GTvh)c, a pillar (see stylc^), 4- noitg (Trod-) = 
'E. foot] In hot, same as stylopodium. 

stylopodium (sti-lo-po'di-um), n . ; pi. stylopodia 
(-ft). [NL. : see stylopod.] In hot., one of the 
double fleshy disks from which the styles in 
the (JmheUiferse arise. 

Stylops (sti'lops), n. [NL. (Kirby, 1802), < Gr. 
arvAug, a pillar (see style*^), 4- lace.] 

1. A genus of insects, typo of the order Bhipip- 



1 Stviops nfrmnta, adult fcinala, with two nearly hatched egg* 
C, />, in B, the abdomen , A, ventral surface of thorax of three seg- 
ments 1,3, 3; a, mandibles; mouth, s. Stylops aterrtma, xicmy 
lK)rn larva, on u hair of a bee (AnJrena trimerana). (All highly 
magnified.) 


tcra or Sirepsiptera, and now of the coleopterous 
family Stylopidee. — 2. [/. c.] An insect of this 
genus; a rhipipter or strepsipter. ♦ 

btyl 08 antlies(sti-lo- 8 an'thez), w. [NL. (Swartz, 
1 788), HO called from tho stalk-like calyx-tube; 
irreg. < Gr. CTvTiog, a pillar (see style^), 4- &v6og, 
flower.] A genus of leguminous plants, of the 
tribe Eedysaress, typo of the subtribe Stylosan- 
thesp. It is characterized by pinnate leaves of three leaf- 
lets, and an oblong or globose and usually densely flowered 
spike, a long stalk-like calyx-tube, and stamens united into 
a closed tube with their anthers alternately oblong and basi- 
fixed and shorter and versatile. There are. about 21 sueciea, 
of which 4 are natives of Africa or Asia, I is Norih Ameri- 
can, and the others arc South American and mainly Brazil- 
ian. They are curnmonly viscous herbs with yellow flow- 
ers in dense terniinul Rnikos or heads, rarely scattered or 
axillary. S. elatior of the United States, tho pencil-flower 
of southern pinc-banens, extends north to tong Island 
and Indiana. is known in the West Indies 

as irefoU. 

stylospore ( sti 'lo-spdr) , u. [< Gr. arvAov, a pillar 
(see stylc^), 4- oTropd, seed : see spore.] In hot,, 
a stalked spore, developed by aostrlction from 
the top of a slender thread or sterigma, and 
produced either in a special receptacle, as a pyc- 
nidium, or uuiuclosed as in the Coniomycctes. 
See pycmdiuni, maerostylospore. Also called 
pycnidiosporc, pycnogonidium, pycnospore. 

stylosporous (8ti-Io8'p(}-ru8), a. [< stylosjiore 
-h -ous. ] In hot., of the* nature of a stylospore ; 
resembling a stylospore. 

Stylostegium (sti-]p-st6'ji-um), w. ; nl. stylo- 
sUpia (-ft). [NL., *< Gr. errv^oc, a xmlar (see 

sfyle*^), 4- (TTl')og, cover.] In hot, the peculiar 
orbicAilar corona which covers the stylo in Sta- 
pelia and similar aselepiads. 

stylostemont (stl-16-ste'raqn), n. [NL., < Gr. 
(TTv?og, a pillar, 4- taken as ^ stamen^ (see 

stamen^).] In hot., an epigynous stamen. 

stylotsrpite (sti'lo-ti-pit), n. [< Gr. oTvXog, a 
pillar (see style*'^),’‘¥ rvizog, impression, 4- -itoS.] 
A sulphid of antimony, copper, iron, and sil- 



ttylo^pite 

ver, from Copiapo, Chili : it is closely related 
to bournonite. 

stylus (sti'lus)^ n. ; pi. sfifli (4i). [NL., < L. 
stylus j prop, stilus^ a pointed instrument: see 
s^le^,’\ 1. A sponge-spicule of the monaxon 
uniradiate type^ sharp at one end and not at 
the other. It is regarded as an oxea one of 
whose rays is suppressed. — 2. In entom,^ a 
style or stylet. 

Styme, n. See stime, 

S^mie (sti'mi), n. [Origin obscure; perhaps 
connected with styme, stime, a glimpse, a tran- 
sitory glance.] in golf-phiying, a position in 
which a player has to putt for the hole with his 
opponent’s ball directly in the line of his ap- 

i^^phalian (stim-fa'li-an), a, [< L. Stympha- 
liusy < Or. XTVfKf>dAi()gy < Stymphalus 

(see def.j).] Of or pertaining to Stymphalus 
(the ancient name of a small deep valley, a 
lake, a river, and a town in Arcadia, Greece). 
— Stymphaltan birds, in Gr. fahle, a flock of noisome, 
voraciouB, and destructive birds, with brazen or iron claws, 
wings, and beaks, which infested Stymphalus. The kill- 
ing or expulsion of these birds was the sixth labor of Her* 
cules. 

A sort of dangerous fowl [critics], who have a perverse 
inclination to plunder the best branches of the tree of know- 
ledge, like those Stymphalian birds that eat up the frflit. 

.‘?te(/lK,TaleofaTub, iii. 

styptic (stip'tik), a, and n, [Formerly also stip- 
UCy stiptik; < ME. stiptik, < OF. (and F.) styp- 
tique = Sp. estiptico = Pg. estitico = It. stitieo^ 
< L. styptious, ( Gr. orvyrriKdcy astringent, < ari- 

r iv, contract, draw together, be astringent.] 
a. It. Astringent; constrictive; binmng. 

Take hede that slippery meats be not fyrste eaten, nor 
that stiptik nor restraining meates be taken at the begyn- 
ning, as quynces, peares, and medlars. 

Sir T. Myot^ Castle of Health, fol. 45. 

2. Having the quality of checking hemorrhage 
or bleeding ; stanching. 

Then in his hands a bitter root he bruis’d ; 

The wound ho wash'd, the styptic Juice infus'd. 

Pope, Iliad, xi. 988. 

Styptic collodion, a compound of collodion 100 parts, 
carbolic acid 10 para, pure tannin 5 parts, and benzoic 
acid 8 parts. Also called styptic coUoia.--- Styptic pow- 
der. hoQ powder. 

II. n. If. An astringent ; something causing 
constriction or constraint. 

Mankind is infinitely beholden to this noble styvUck, that 
could produce such wonderful effects so suddenly. 

Steele, Lying Lover, v. 1. 

2. A substance employed to cheek a flow of 
blood by application to the bleeding orifice or 
surface. 

This wyne alle medycyne is take unto 

I'her stiptik stont [stop] eloctyng bloode, and wo 

Of womue or of stomak this wol declyne. 

PaUadius, iiusboiidrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 102. 

0ottO&-WOOl Btjrptlc, cotton wool soaked in tincture of 
p^hlorid of iron. 

Styptical (stip'ti-kal), a, [< styptic + -«?.] Same 
as styptic. 

styptic-bur (stip'tik-b6r), n. Seo Prim. 
S^pticite (stip'ti-sit), w. [< styptic + -itc^.’] 
^me as fibroferrtte. 

Sfe^icity (stip-tis'j-ti), n. [< styptic + -«-fy.] 
The property of heiiig styptic ; astringency. 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viscidities by 
their stypticity, and mix with all animal acids. 

Sir J. Flayer. 

Styptic-weeji (stip'tik- wed), n. The western 
cassia. Cassia occiaentalis, a tall herb of tropical 
America and the southern United States, its 
seeds, from their use, are called laegro or Mogdad coffee, 
though they do not contain caffein ; its root is said to be 
diuretic ; and its leaves are used as a dressing fur slight 
wounds (whence the name). Also sUnking-toeed, sHtUnrup 
wood. 

StTracacese (sti-w-ka'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (Al- 
phonse de Candolle, 18M), < Styrax (-ac-) + 
•acesB.] Same as Styracem. 

St^aceSB (sti-ra'se-fe), n. pi, [NL. (Kichard, 
1808), for Styracaeem; < Styrax + -aoe«J.] An 
order of gamopetalous plants, of the. cohort 
Ebenales. it is characterized by flowers which usually 
have ten or more stamens attached to aflve-lobed corolla, 
and an ovary which is inferior, half inferior, or fixed by a 
broad base, and contains a solitary ovule or few In each cell. 
The embryo, with its doubtful radicle, ^so differs from 
that of the allied orders, the Sapatacem and EbencusetB, in 
which it is respectively inferior and superior. Wie or- 
der includes about 285 species, belonging to 7 genera, of 
which one is Ualesia of North America and Asia, 4 are 
small South American genera, and the others belong to the 
large genus Syinpiocos or to the type Styrax, natives of 
warm regions, but wanting in Africa. They are smooth, 
hairy, or scui^ trees or shrubs, with alternate entire or 
serrate membranous or coriaceous feather-veined leaves. 
Their flowers are usually white and racemed, rarely red- 
dish, and sometimes cymose or fosoicled. See Halesia, 
Styrax, and storax. 
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8tiyraein» styradne (stir r<NL.%- 

rax (-ac-) + -i^ie^.] An ester (CigHieOg) 

of oinnamic acid, which is the ohief constituent 
of storax. It forms odorless and tasteless crys- 
tals, which have the properties of a resin. 

Styrax (sti'raks), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
so named because producing a gum; < L. sty- 
rax, storax, < Gr. arvpai, the gum storax, also 
the tree uroducing it : see storax,'] A genus of 
dicotyledonous plants, type of the order Styra- 
cem. It is characterized by flowers with five partly united 
or separate petals, ten stamens in one row with linear or 
rarely oblong anthers, and a three-celled or afterward one- 
celled ovary with the ovules usually few and erect or pen- 
dulous. The fruit is seated upon the calyx and is globose 
or oblong, dry or drupaceous, In dehiscent or three- valved, 
and nearly filled by the usually solitary seed. There are 
over 60 species, widely scattered through warm regions of 
Asia and Amerioa, a few also natives of temperate parts 
of Asia and soutliern Europe, but none found in Africa or 
Australia. They are shruos or trees, usually scurfy or 
covered with stellate hairs, and bearing entire or slightly 
serrate leaves, and 
usually white 
flowers In pen- 
dulous racemes. 

Several species are 
cultivated for or- 
nament; S. Ja- 
ponica, recently 
introduced into 


gardens, is known 
froi 



Styrax Benrotn. a, a flower. 


'rom Its feathery 
white blossoms as 
snowflake - flotoer. 

Others yield valu- 
able gums, espe- 
cially S. Benzoin 
^ee benzoin) and 
S. oflioinalis (see 
storax). S. punc- 
tata, a Central 
American tree, 
yields a gum which 

Is used as frankincense, and is obtained on removing the 
external wood from trees which have been cut for several 
years. S. grandifalia, S. Americana, and S. pulvendenta, 
known as American storax, occur in the United States 
from Virginia southward, with one species in Texas and 
one in C^ifornia. 

Styrian (stir'i-an), a. and n, [< Styria (see def . ) 
4- -««.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Styria, a 
crownland and duchy of the Austrian empire, 
lying south of Upper and Lower Austria, and 
west of Hungary. 

n. n. One of the people of Styria. 

Styrol (sti'rol), n. f< L. 8tyr(ax) + -oh] A 
colorless strongly refractive liquid (CgHo), 
with an odor like that of benzin, obtained by 
heating styracin with calcium hydrate. Also 
called cinnamene. 

8tyrolene(strro-len),w. [< styrol + -ene.] Same 
as styrol. 

Styrone (stl'ron), n. [< styr{ax) + -one.] Cin- 
namyl alcohol (CgHipO), a crystalline solid 
with a fragrant odor, <d)tained by treating styr- 
acin with caustic potash. It is slightly soluble 
in water, and volatile at high temperatures. 

StytheH, U. [An irreg. var. of sty^.] A sty. 

0 out of my stythe I [a maiden transformed to a beast] 
winnarise . . . 

Till Kempion, the Kingis son, 

Cum to the crag, and thrice kiss me. 

Asmjpum (Child’s Ballads^ 1. 140). 

And, at last, into the very swine's stythe. 

The Queen brought forth a son. 

Pause Foodraye {CliWd's Ballads, III. 48). 

stythe^ (stith), w. [More prop, stithe; cf. E. 
dial, stithe, stifling; prob. a var. of stive, after 
stithe, stith, strong: see stith,] Choke-damp; 
af ter-iiamp ; blaek-damp ; the mixture of gases 
left after an explosion of fire-damp, and con- 
sisting chiefly of carbonic-acid ^as; also, more 
rarely^ this gas accumulated in perceptible 
quantity in any part of a coal-mine, whether 
arising from respiration of men or animals, 
from the use of gunpowder, or from the burn- 
ing of lamps or candles. [Lancashire, Eng., 
coal-field.] 

Shidlow and badly ventilated mines produce stythe. 

Oredey. 

Stywardt, A Middle English form of stew- 
ard. 

St3nc (stiks), n. [< L. Styx, < Or, (Iruy-), a 
river of the infernal regions, lit. ‘the Hateful,’ 
< oTtryFiv, hate, abominate.] 1 . In Gr, myth., a 
river of the lower world. — 2. [NL.] In eodh, a 
genus of butterflies, of the subfamuy IHerime, 
Staudinger, 1876. 

Suabian, a. and n. Same as Swabian, 

suability (su-arbil'i-ti), n, [< suable + -i-ty,] 
Liability to be sued’; the state of being suable, 
or subject by law to civil process, 
suable (sii'a-bl), a, [< sue^ + -able,] 
of being or liable to be ' “ ‘ 

civil process. 


Capable 
be sued; subject by law to 


tiuuriyely 

suadet (swfid), v, t, [< OF. suader as Bp. BuaMr 
S8 It. suadere, < L. suadere, advise, urge, per- 
suade : see suasion, and of. dissuade, persuade,] 
To persuade. 

suaoiblet (sw&'di-bl), a, [< suade + 4hle,] 
Same as suasible, 

Sussda (Bu-6'dg.), n, [NL. (Forskfil, 1776), from 
an Ar. name.]” A genus of apetalous plants, of 
the order Chenopoaiacese and series Spirolobem, 
type of the tribe Susedem, it is characterized by 
fleshy linear iBaves, and flowers with a flve-lohed persis- 
tent perianth from which the inclosed utricle is nearly or 
quite, free. There are about 46 species, natives of sea- 
snores and salt deserts. They are erect or prostrate herbs 
or shrubs, green or glaucous, and either simple or diffusely 
branched. Their leaves are usually terete and entire, and - 
their flowers small and nearly or quite sessile in the axils. 
8. linearis is a small sea-coast plant of the Atlantic coast 
from Nova Scotia to Florida; 6 or 7 other species occur 
westward. 8. fruHeosa, known as sea-rosemary, shrubby 
goosefoot, or whUe glaeswoH, an erect branching evergreen 
common in the Mediterranean regiom is one of the jusnts 
formerly burned to produce barilla. For 8. rmriUma, also 
called sea-goosejfoot, see seaMite, under 

SusdeSB (su-e'de-€), n,pl. [NL. (Moquin, 1852), 
< Sumda +’ -ess,] A tribe of apetalous plants, 
of the order Chenopodiacem and suborder Cheno- 
podiese, it is characterized by an unJointed stem with 
mostly linear, terete, or ovate leaves, and by Its fruit, a 
utricle included In the unchanged or appondaged perianth, 
the seed-coat crustaceous or finally membranous, and the 
embryo spiral. It Includes five genera, four monotypic 
and occurring in saline regions in Persia and central Asia ; 
for the other, the type, see 8tueda. 

Buaget, swaget (swaj), v. [< ME. swagen; by 
apnerosis from assuage.] I. trans. To make 
quiet; soothe; assuage. 

Ffayne were tho freikes and the folke all, 

And swiftly thai swere, swayit there herttes. 

To be lell to the lord all his lyf tyme. 

Destruction of Troj/ (E. E. T. SX h 18648. 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and 'suage 
With solemti touches troubled thoughts. 

Milton, P. L., 1. 656. 

n. intrans. To become quiet ; abate. 

These yoies seuyn 
Bhalle neuer swage nor sesse 
But euermure endure and encresse. 

PolUical Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 146. 

Soone after mydnyght the grete tempest byganne to 
swage and wex lasse. 

Sir R. Guylforde, J'ylgrymage, p. 78. 

SUant^ (su'ant), a. [Also suent, formerly sew- 
ant, sewent} < OF. suani, ppr. of suivre, etc., fol- 
low : see sue, sequen t.] 1 . Following ; sequent ; 
pursuant. Halliwell{miiieivsumit). — 2. Smooth; 
even. 

The Middlesex Cattle Show goes off here with 4clat an- 
nually, OB if all the Joints of tho agricultural machine were 
suent. Thoreau, Walden, p. 87. 

[Prov. Eng. and New Eng. in both senses.] 

BUant^ (su'an t ) , w. [Formerly also sewai} t ; ori- 
gin uncertain.] The plaice. Ilalliwell (under 
sewant). [Prov. Eng.J 

Behold some others rangtd all along 
To take the sewant, yea. the flounder sweet. 

J. Dennys (Arbor’s Eng. Qanier, 1. 171X 
The shad that in the springtime oometh in ; 

The suant swift, that is nut set by least. 

J. Dennys (Arbor’s Eng. Gamer, I. 175). 

BUantly (su'ant-li), adv. Evenly; smoothly; 
regularly. Also suently. [Prov. New Eng.J 

BUarrow (sl>-ar'6), n, A variant of souari. 

BUaBible (swa'si-bl), a, [= Sp. suasible = It. 
suasibile, < L. suadere, pp. suams, advise, urge : 
SiBO suade, suasion, Gt, suadible,] Sameasi^er- 
suasible, Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 

BuaBion (swa'zhqn), n. [< ME. suacyon, < OF. 
suasion = It. suasione, < L. 8uasio(n-), an ad- 
vising, a counseling, exhortation, < suadere, jm, 
masus, advise, counsel, urge, persuade (cf. LL. 
suadus, persuasive, L. Suada, the goddess of 
persuasion), < suavis, orig. ^suadvis, pleasant, 
sweet; see suave, sweet, j The act or effort 
of persuading; the use of persuasive means 
or efforts; now chiefly in the phrase moral 
suasion. 

The suacyon of swetenesse rethoryen. 

Chaucer, Boethius, 11. prose 1. 

The! had, by the subtlll suasion of the deuill, broken 
tho thirde commaundement In tasting the forboden fruyte. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 167. 

She did not dare to come down the path to shake her, 
and moral svMion at the distance of sixty or seventy feet 
is very ineffective. T, C, Crawford, English Life, p. 184. 

BUaBiye (swa'siv), a, [< OF. suaaif = Sp. It. 
suasivo, < L. suadere, pp. suasus, advise, urge : 
see suade, suasion,] Having power to per- 
suade ; persuasive. [Archaic and poetical.] 

Its [Justice’s] command over them was but suasive and 
political. South, Sermons, 1. 11. 

BOaBiTely (swa'siv-li), adv. So as to persuade. 

Let a true tale ... be tuasively told them. ... ^ 
Cariyle, Frenoh Bev., I. UL 2. 
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sabandean 


fOaaorTt (8wa^89**ri), a. [» OF. amsoUre ss Sp. 
Pg, It. s^maorio, < L. amaoriu 8 f of or pertaining 
to advice or persuasion^ < aumor, one who ad- 
vises or persuades, < advise, persuade : 

see auOfde, auaaion,} Tending to persuade ; per- 
suasive. 

A Suwiory or Enticing Temptation. 

Bp, Hopkini, Expos, of the Lord’s Prayer, Works, 1. 140. 

suave (swav or swav), a, F. suave = Sp. Pg. 
aua/ve = It, soave,<, L. auavisy orig. ^suadvia = Gr. 

sweet, agreeable, = AS. swete, E, sweet: 
see sweet, Cf, suade, sucutionj etc.] Soothingly 
a^eeable; pleasant; mollifying; bland: used 
or persons or things: as, a suave diplomatist; 
suave politeness. 

Mr. Hall, ... to whom the husky oat*cake was, from 
custom, suave as manna, seemed in his best spirits. 

Charlotte Bront^^ Shirley, xxvi. 

What gentle, mave, courteous tones ! 

Mrs. U. Jaeksout Bamona, i. 

suavely (swav'- or swav'li), adv. In a suave or 
soothing manner; blandly: as, to speak 
BUavifyt (swav'i-fi), V, t, [< L. suavisj sweet, 
+ facerej make (see -/y).] To make affable. 
Imp. Diet, 

suavlloauentt (swa-vil'o-kwont), a. [< LL. 
8uaviloquen{t-)Sf speaking sweetly, < L. suavis, 
sweet, + loquen{t’)Sj ppr. of loquij speak.] 
Speaking suavely or blandly; using soothing 
or a^eeable speech. Bailey^ 1727. 
8uavil0<iuyt (swa-vil'o-kwi), n. [< LL. suavU 
loquiuMy sweet speaking, < L. suaviloquusy speak- 
ing sweetly, < suavis, sweet, + loqui, speak.] 
Sweetness of speech. Compare suariloqnent. 
suavity (swav .i-ti), n. [< F. suavite = Sp. 
suaviaad = Pg. ’/mav/dadf; = It. suavitdy soavitay 
< L. suavita{t-)Sy sweetness, pleasantness, <«wu- 
viSy sweet, pleasant: see suave J] 1. Pleasant 
or soothing quality or manner; agreeablonoss ; 
blandness : as, suavity of manner or address. 

Our own people . . . greatly lack suavity^ and show a 
comparative inattention to minor civilities. 

II. Spencer, Prin. of Soclol., 4 431. 

The worst that can be said of it fPeniglno’s style] is that 
its suavity inclines to mawkishness, and that its quietism 
borders upon sleepiness. 

J. A. Symonds, Italy and (Ireece, p. 75. 

Hence — 2. PI. suavities (-tiz). That which is 
suave, bland, or soothing. 

The elegances and suavities of life die out one by one as 
we sink through the social scale. 

0. W. Holmes, Professor, vi. 

Sf, Sweetness to the senses ; a mild or agree- 
able quality. Johnson. 

She [Rachel] desired them [the mandrakes] for rarity, 
pulchritude, or suavity. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 7. 
»8yiL 1. Urbanity, amenity, civility, courtesy, 
sub-. [ME. suh~ = OF. sub-y sou-y F. sou- 
= Fh*. sub- = Sp. Pg. It. sub-y < L. suby prep, 
with abl., under, before, near; of time, toward, 
up to, just after; in corap., under (of place), 
secretly (of action) ; the b remains in comp, 
unchanged, except before c, /, Qy py where it is 
usually, and before m and r, where it is often 
assimilated {suc-y sug-, sup-, sum-, sur-)] 
also in another form ifw6#,'in comp, sus-, as in 
suscipercy undertake, sustinere, sustain, etc., 
reduced to sa- before a radical Sy as in sHspicere, 
look under, sttspirare, suspire; prob. = Gr. 
indy under (see %po-), with initial s- as in super- 
= Or. vnl'p (see super-, hyper -) : see up and over. 
Cf. subter-.‘\ A prefix of Latin origin, meaning 
‘ under, below, beneath,^ or ‘ from under.’ (a) it 
occurs in its literal sense in many words, verbs, adiectives, 
and nouns, taken from the Latin, as In subjacent, underlying, 
subscribe, underwrite, subside, sit down, submerge, plunge 
down, etc., the literal sense being in many cases not felt 
in English, as in subject, subjoin, subtract, etc. (&) It also 
expresses an inferior or subordinate part or decree, ns in 
subdivide, especially with adjectives, where it is eauiva* 
lent to the English , meaning * somewhat, rather, as in 

subaetd, sourish, subduleid, sweetish, etc., being in these 
greatly extended in modern use, as an accepted English 
formative, applicable not only to adjectives of Latin ori- 
gin, especially in scientific use, as in subalate, suheordate, 
subdivtne, etc., but to words of other origin, as subham- 
bUndic. (o) It is also freely used with nouns denoting an 
agent or a division, to denote an inferior or subordinate 
agent or division, as in subdeacon, subprior, subgenus, sub- 
species, etc., not only with Latin but with nouns of other 
origin, as’ in subreader, submarshal, subfreshman, etc., 
where it is equivalent to under- or deputy, and is usually 
written with a hyphen, (d) In many cases, especially 
where it has been assimilate as in sue-, suf^ suq-, sup-, 
sum-, sur-, the force of the prefix is not felt in English, and 
the word is to English apprehension a primitive, as in suc- 
cor, suffer, suggest, support, summon, surrender, etc. In 
technical use mm- denotes— (e) In zwil. and anat. : (1) Infe- 
riority in kind, quality, character, degree, extent^ and the 
like. It is prefixed almost at will to adjectives admitting 
of comparison, and in its various applications may be ren- 
dered by qess than, not quite, not exactly, somewhat, 
nearly, hardly, almost,’ etc. ; it often has the diminishing 
or depreciating force of the suffix -ishi ; it is sometimes 


prefixed, like oftouf, merely to avoid committal to more 
preolae or exact statement, but in a few cases implies un- 
likeness amounting to oppositeness and so to negation of 
some character or attribute, with the meaning nearly of 
quasi- or pseudo-. A particular case indicates taxonomic 
inferiority, or subordination in classlflcatoty grade, of any 
group from subkingdom to subvariety: it is the sense (c) 
above noted, and the same as the botanical sense (2) below. 
(2) Inferiority in place or position ; lowness of relative lo- 
cation. This sense is more definite, and the meaning of 
'lower than* may usually be rendered by 'under, under- 
neatlL beneath, below,’ sometimes by 'on the under side 
of.' This sub- is synonymous with ii\fra- or infero-, and 
with hypo-, and is the opposite of supra- or super-, hyper-, 
and sometimes epi-. (/) in hot, (1) with adjectives, literal 
position beneath, os in subcortical, subhymeniat, subepider- 
mol, subpetUilar, etc., (2) with classificatory terms, a sys- 
tematic grade next lower than that of the stem-word, as 
in suborder, subgenus, subspecies; (8) with adjectives and 
adverbs, an inferior degree or extent, ' somewhat, to some 
extent, imperfectly,' as in subangtdose, subaecending, sfd»- 
caudate, subconnate, etc. (g) In chem., the fact that the 
member of the compound with which it is connected is in 
relative minimum : thus, ni&acetate of lead is a compound 
of lead and aoetlc acid which is capable of combining with 
more acetic acid radicals, but not with more lead. | As 
sub- in most of the uses noted above is now established 
as an English formative, It is to be treated, like under- in 
similar cases, as applicable in modem use in any instance 
where itmay oe wanted ; and of the modern comi)uunds so 
formed only the principal ones are entered below, usually 
without further etymological note. Many of the adjectives 
have two meanings, the mode of fonnation differing ac- 
cordingly : thus, subabdnminal, 'situated under the abdo- 
men,' is formed < L. sub, under, -f abdomen (abdmnin-), 
abdomen, 4 -al; while suhahdominal, ‘not quite abdomi- 
nal,’ Is < sub- I abdominal. For the full etymology of 
these words, when not given below, sec sub- and the other 
member of the compound. The less familiar compounds 
with sub- are often written with a hyphen ; it is here uni- 
formly omitted.] 

sub (Hiib), w. [Contr. of subaltern or subordinate.^ 
A subaltern; a subordinate. [Colloq.] 


“All, when we were subs together in camp in 180.3, what 
a lively fellow ('barley Baynes was! ” his comrade, (’olo- 
nel Bunch, would say. Thackeray, J’hilip, xxvi 

SUba. w. See subah, 

SUbaDdominal (sub-ab-dom'i-nal), a. [= F. 
subabdominal : B.Hsub- + abdominal,'] 1. Situ- 
ated below or beneath the abdomen : as, the 
subabdominal appendages of a crustacean. — 2. 
Not quite abdominal in position, as the ventral 
flns of a fish. 

subacetate (sub-as'e-tat), n. A basic acetate — 
that is, one in which there are one or more 
equivalents of the basic radical which may com- 
bine with the acid anhydrid to form a normal 
acetate: as, subacetate of lead; suhaectatc- of 
copper (verdigris). 

subacid (sub-as'id), a. and n. [= Sp. subdeido 
= It. snbacidOy <. L. subacidm, womewliat sour, < 
8 w/), under, 4- adduSy bout: see acid.j 1. a. 1. 
Moderately acid or sour: as, a subacid juice. 
Arbuthnot, — 2. Hence, noting words or a tem- 
perament verging on acidity or somewhat 
oiting. 

A little subacid kind of drollish impatience in his nature. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, viii. 2«. 

n. n. A substance moderately acid, 

subacidity (sub-a-sid'i-ti), w. The state of be- 
ing Hubacid; also, that which is slightly acid 
or acrid. 


A theologic subacidity. The Atlantic, LXVII. 411. 

subacidulous (sub-a-sid'u-lus), a. Moderately 
acidulous. 


Tasting a thimbleful of rich Canary, honeyed (Cyprus, 
or subacndulous Hock. LmorU, Study Windows, p. 291. 

SUbacxid (sub -ak' rid), a. Modc^ratoly acrid, 
sharp, or pungent. Sir J. Floyer. 

subacromial ( sub-a-kro'mi-al ), a. [< L. suby un- 
der, + NL. acroinUm: see acromial.] Situated 
below the acromion: as, a subacromial bursa. 

SUbaett (sub-akt'), V. t. [< L. subactusy up. of 
subigerOy bring under, subdue, < sub, umler, + 
ngerCy lead, bring: see act,] To recluce; sub- 
due; subject. FvelyHy True Keligion, II. 375. 

SUbaett (sub-akt'), d. [ME., < L. subactuSy pp.: 
see the verb.] Reduced ; subdued. 

In Novemb’r and Marche her brannehes setto 
In dounged lande subact. 

Balladius, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 122. 

SUbactiont (sub-ak'shqn), u. [< lA. subacUo{n-)f 
a working through or up, preparation : see sub- 
act.] 1. The act of reducing, or the state of 
being reduced; reduction. BacoUy Nat. Hist., 
$ 838. — 2. A substance reduced. 

subacuzuinato (sub-a-ku'mi-nat), a. Some- 
what acuminate. 

subacute (sub-arkut'), a. Noting a condition 
just below that of acuteness, in any sense. 

subacutely (sub-a-kut'li), adv. In a subacute 
manner. 

SUbaSrial (sub-a-e'ri-al), a. In geol.y formed, 
produced, or deposited in the open air, and not 
beneath the sea, or under water, or below the 


surface; not submarine or subterranean: thus, 
aubaerial denudation or erosion. See aaoUanJ, 2. 
subagency (sub-a'jen-si), n. A delegated 
agen(ty. 

subagent (sub-a'jent), n. In laWy the agent of 
an agent. 

Buban (sd'bft), n, [Also suhtty aoubah; < Pers. 
Hiud. aubaiiy a province.] 1. A division or 
province of the Mogul empire. Yule and Bur- 
nell. — 2. An abbreviation of subdhdar, 
SUbahdar (sd-bk-dUr'), n. [Also souhakdar, 
soubadar; < Pers. Hind, suhahddry < suhahy a 
province, 4* -ddr, holding, keeping.] 1. Origi- 
nally, a lord of a subah or province ; hence, a 
local commandant or chief officer. — 2, The 
chief native officer of a company of sepoys. 
Yule and Burnell. 

subaid (sub-ad'), v, t. To give secret or private 
aid to. Daniel. [Bare.] 
subalmoner (sub-armou-dr), n, A subordinate 
almoner. Wood. 

SUbalphie (sub-al'pin ),a. [= P. subalpin = Pg. 
subalpinOy < L. suhalpinusy lying near the Alps, 
< suby under, + Alpinus, Alpine : see alpine,] 1 . 
Living or growing on mountains at an elevation 
next below the height called alpine. — 2. Lower 
Alpine: applied to that part or zone of the 
Alps which lies between the so-called “high- 
land ” zone and the “Alpine ” zone proper, it ex- 
tends between the elevations of 4,000 and 5,600 feet approxi- 
mately, and is especially characterized by the presence of 
coniferous trees, chiefly firs, which cover a large part of 
its surface. Large timber-trees rarely reach much above 
its upper border. Below the subalpine zone is the highland 
or mountain zone, the region of deciduous trees, and above 
it the Alpine, which, as this term is generally used, em- 
braces the region extending between the upper limit of 
trees aud the first appearance of permanent snow. Still 
higher up is the glacial region, comprehending all that 
part of the Alps which rises above the limit of perpetual 
snow. I'he terms aljnne and subalpine ore sometimes ap- 
plied to other mountain-chains than the Alps, with signifi- 
cation more or less vaguely accordant with their applica- 
tion to that chain. 

subaltern (8ub'al-t6rn or su-b&l'tern, the for- 
mer always in the logical sense), a. and n. [< 
F. suhalternc = 8p. Pg. It, subalternOy < ML. stw- 
alteruusy subaltern, < L. suby under, + altemusy 
ont^ after the other, alternate : see altern.]^ I, 
a. Ha^^ng an inferior or subordinate position; 
subordinate; specifically (milit.)y holding the 
rank of a junior officer usually below the rank 
of captain. 

’I’o this system of religion were tagged several subaltern 
doctrines. SuHft, Tale of a Tub, ii. 

Subaltern genus, opposition, proposition, etc. See 

tlie nouns. 

II. W. A subaltern officer ; a subordinate, 
subalternant (sub-al-t6r'nant), a. and n. [ss 
Hp. It. subalteruante ; as subaltern + -ant.] I, 
a. In loqiCy universal, as opposed to particular, 

II. A universal. 

subalternate (sub-al-t^r'iiat), a. and n. [< sub- 
altfrrn + -atc^^,] I. a, 1. Successive; succeed- 
ing by turns. Imp. Diet. — 2, Subordinate ; sub- 
altern; inferior. Canon Tookcr. 

II, n. In logiCy a particular, as opposed to a 
universal. 

subaltemating (sub-al-t^r'na-ting). a. Suc- 
ceeding by turns ; successive. Imp. Diet. 
BUbalternation (sub-al-t^r-na'sliqn ), n. [= Pg. 
814 baiter nagdo; vlb subaltern ate •¥ -ion.] 1. The 
state of inferiority or subjection ; the state of 
being subaltemate ; succession by turns. Hook- 
cry Eccles. Polity, v. 73. — 2. In hgicy an imme- 
diate inference from a universal to a particular 
under it: as, (wery griffin breathes fire; there- 
fore, some aiiinials breathe fire. Some logicians 
do not admit the validity of this inference, 
snbanal (sub-a'nal ), a. [< 1 i. suby under, 4 anuSy 
anus: see nwa/.] Sit nrded under the anus: spe- 
cifically noting a ))late or other formation in 
echinonerms. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc.yXJjV. 644. 
BUbancestral (sub-an-ses'tral), a. Of collateral 
ancestry or derivation ; not in the direct line of 
(ieseent. Pt‘oc. V. S. Nat. Mus.y XI. 588. 
SUbanconeal (sub-ang-ko'ne-al), a. [< L. suby 
under, 4- NL. anconeus: BvWaneonecd ] Situ- 
ated underneath the anconeus, 
subanconeus (sub-ang-k()-ne'us), w. ; pi. suban- 
couci (-i). [NL., < L. suby uiidcT, 4 NL. anco- 

neusy q. V.] A small muscle of the back of the 
elbow, arising from the humerus just above the 
olecranon fossa, and inserted into the capsular 
ligament of the elbow-joint. It resembles the 
subcrui'feus of the knee, 
subandeau ( sub-an'de-an), a. [< sub- 4 Andes : 
see Andean.] In zoogeog.y subjacent with ref- 
erence to certain parts of the Andes, and no- 
where attaining an altitude so great as that 
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of the highest Andean mountains : specifying 
a certain faunal area. (Bee below. )~~Bnban- 
dean subregion, in toUgeog., one of four subregiom into 
which the continent of South America (with the iaiands 
appertaining thereto) has been divided by A. Newton. It 
includea a not well defined northerly section of the conti- 
nent, with the islandB of Tobago, Trinidad, and the Gala- 
pagos, and takes in all the South American countries that 
do not belong to the Amazonian, Brazilian, or Patagonian 
subregion. The Subandean subregion includes what has 
also been called the Columbian (or Colombian^ but is 
more extensive. It is recognized upon ornithological 
grounds, and said to imssoss 72 peculiar genera of birds. 
mwyc, Brit., HI. 744. 

snbangled (sub-ang^gld); a. Bamo as mhangu- 
lar. — Bubangled ware. See waw. 

BUbaiunilar (sub-ang'gu-iar), a. Slightly angu- 
lar ; bluntly angulated. Huxley ^ Physiography, 
p. 278. 

Buban^ate, subangulated (sub-ang'gu-lat, 
-la-tea), a. Somewhat angled or sharp. 

sabanticlirist (sub-an'ti-knst), w. A person 
or power partially antagonistic to Christ; a 
lesser antichrist. MilUmj Church-Government, 
i. 6. [Rare.] 

BUbapennine (sub-ap'e-nin), «. [= F. suhapen- 
nin, < L. suhy under, + Apcnninusy Apennine : 
see Apennine,'] Being at the base or foot of the 
Apennines. —.Bubapennlne series, in geoL, a series 
of rocks of Pliocene age, developed in Italy on the flanks 
of the Apennines, and also in Sicily. In the Ligurian re- 
gion the Pliocene has been divided into Messinian and 
Astlan; in Sicily, into Astian, Plaisanclan, and Zanclean. 
In the last region these rocks rise to an elevation of 
4,(X)0 feet above the sea-level, and are replete with well- 
preserved forms of organic life now living in the Medi- 
terranean. 

BUbapical (sub-ap'i-kal), a, [< L. 8uhy under, 4- 
apex^ point : see apical,] Situated below the 
apex. 

BUDaponeurotic (sub-ap^o-nu-rot'ik), a, [< L. 
suh^ under, + NL. aponeurosis: see aponeurotic,] 
Situated beneath an aponeurosis. 

BUbapOBtolic (sub-ap-ps-toPik), a. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or constituting the period succeeding 
that of the apostles : as, suhapostolic literature. 
Encyc, Brit,, XI. 854. 

BUbappresSdd (sub-a-presto? a* In entom,^ part- 
ly appressed : as, mhappressed hairs. 

BnbaQUatic (sub-a-kwat'ik), a, 1. Not entire- 
ly aquatic, as a wading bird. — 2. [= F. sub- 
aquatique.] Situated or formed in or below the 
surface of the water ; subaqueous. 

Bubaqueous (sub-a'kwf-us), a, [= It. sub- 
aqueo; as L. subj under, *+ E. aqaeom,] Situa- 
ted, formed, or living under water ; subaquatic. 

subarachnoid (sub-a-rak^noid)^ a. 1. Situated 
beneath the arachnoid — that is, between that 
membrane and the pia mater : as, the subarach- 
noid space. — 2t. Subdural — Subaraohnoid fluid, 
the cerebrospinal fluid. --Subarachnoid space, the 
space between the arachnoid membrane and the pia 
mater. 


subarachnoidal, suharachnoidean (Bub-ar-ak- 
noi'dal, -de-an), a. Same as subarachnoid, H. 
Gray, Anat. (ed. 1887), p. 653. 

BUbarborescent (sub-ar-bo-res'ent), a. Having 
a somewhat tree-like aspect. 

subarctic (sub-ark'tik), a. Nearly arctic ; ex- 
isting or occurring a little south of the arctic 
circle : as, a subarctic region or fauna ; subarc- 
tic animals or plants ; a subarctic climate. 

BUbarcuate (siib-ar'ku-at), a. Somewhat bent 
or bowed ; slightly arcuated. 

BUbarcuated (sub-ar'ku-a-ted), a. Same as sub- 
armate, 

subareolar (sub-a-re'o-lftr), a. Situated beneath 
the mammary areola'.-- Subareolar abscess, a fu- 
runcular subcutaneous abscess of the areola of the nipple. 

BUbarmor (sub'ttr^mor), n, A piece of armor 
worn beneath the visible outer defense. J. 


Hewitt, Anc. Armour, II. 132. 

Bubarrhation (sub-a-ra'shpn), n, [< ’M.h.^^suh- 
arraiio{n-)y < subarrarey betroth, < L. suby under, 
+ arrha, oarnest-inoney, a pledge ; see arrha,] 
The ancient custom or rite of betrothing by the 
bestowal, on the part of the man, of marriage 
gifts or tokens, as money, rings, or other ob- 
jects, upon the woman. Also suonrration. 


The prayer which follows . . . takes the place of a long 
form of blessing which followed the mharrhation in the 
ancient office. 

Blunly Annotated Book of Common Prayer, p. 466. 

subastragalar (sub-as-trag'a-lfl.r), a. Situated 
beneath the astragalus. — Subastragalar ampu- 
tation, amputation of most of the foot, leaving only the 
astragalus. 

BUbastragaloid (snb-as-trag'a-loid), a. Situ- 
ated beneath or below the astragalus. 

BUbastral (sub-as'tral), a. [< L. suby under, + 
astrunty a star: see astral.] Situated beneath 
the stars or heavens; terrestrial. 
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Bubaud (sub-AdOt t. [< L. subaudirey supply a 
word omitted, bear a little, < suby under, -r au- 
direy bear: see audient,] To supply mentally, 
as a word or an ellipsis. Imp, iJict, [Rare.] 
subaudition (sub-A-dlsb'qn), n. [< L. subaudi- 
fio(n-), the supplying of a word omitted, < sub- 
audire, supply a word omitted: see subaud,] 
The act of understanding something not ex- 
pressed; that which is understood or implied 
from that whioh is expressed; understood 
meaning. Home Tooke, 

Bubaural (sub-A'ral), a. Situated beneath or 
below the ear. 

BUbaxillar (sub-ak'si-ljir), a, and n. Same as 
subaxillary, 

SUbaxillaxy (sub-ak'si-la-ri), a, and n. I. a. 

1. In sooh: (a) Situated beneath the axilla or 
armpit, (b) Speoiftcally, in omith,y same as ax- 
illary: as, ^^subaxillary feathers,” P(jnwan<.— 2. 
In 6of., placed under an axil, or angle foimed by 
the branch of a plant with the stem, or by a leaf 
with the branch. — Subazlllaiy region. See rtgian. 

n. w.; pi. subaxillaries (-riz). In ornith,y 
same as axUlar or axillary, 

BUbbass (sub'bas), n. In organ-building y a pedal 
stop resembling either the open or the stopped 
diapason, and of 16- or 32-f6et tone. Also called 
subbourdon, 

BUbblush (sub-blush'), V. i. To blush slightly. 
[Rare.] 

Raising up her eyes, sub-Uushing as she did it. 

SUme, Tristram Shandy, iz. 26. 

subbourdon (sub-bor'dqn), n. Same &fi subbass, 
SUbbrachial (sub-bra'ki-al), a. and n. Same as 
subbrachiate, 

SUbbrachiate (sub-bra'ki-at), a. and n, I. a. 
Situated under the pectorals, as the ventral fins ; 
having the ventrals under the pectorals, as a 
fish. 

II. n, A subbrachiate fish. Bee Subbrachiati, 
Subbrachiati (sub-brak-i-a'ti), n, pi. An or- 
der of malacopterygian fishes, containing those 
which are subbrachiate : contrasted wim Apo- 
des and Abdominales, See under Malacopterygt i, 
SUbbrachycephalic (sub-brak^i-se-farik or 
-sef'a-lik), a. Nearly but not quite brachyce- 
phalic; somewhat short-headed; having a ce- 
phalic index of 80.01 to 83.33 (Broca). Naturey 
XLl. 357. 

subbraneb (sub'brAuch), n, 1. A subdivision 
of a branch, in any sense of that word. W. S, Je- 
vonsy Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, 
p. 258.-2, Specifically, in zoological classifi- 
cation, a prime division of a branen or phylum ; 
a subphylum. 

SUbbranchial (sub-brang'ki-al), a. Situated 
under the gills. 

BUbbreed (sub'bred), n, A recognizable strain 
or marked subdivision of a breed ; an incipient 
artificial race or stock. Darwin, 
subbrigadier (sub'brig-a-der^), n. An officer in 
the Horse Guards who ranks as cornet. [Eng.] 
8Ubcalcare0U8(Bub-kal-ka're-us), a. Somewhat 
calcareous. 

SUbcalcariue (sub-karka-rin), a. Situated be- 
low the calcar, as of a bird, or below the calca- 
rine fissure of the brain. 

BUbcaliber (sub-kal'i-bfer), a. Of less caliber: 
said of a projectile as compared with the bore 
of the gun. See subcaliber projectiley under jr>ro- 
jectile, 

BUbcantor (sub-kan'tor), n. In music j same as 
succ^ntor. 1 . 

subcapsular (sub-kap'su-ljlr), a. Situated un- 
der a capsule ; being in the cavity of a capsule. 
Lancety 1889, 1. 787.— Bubcapeular epithelium, an 
epltlielioid lining of the inside of the capsule of a spinal 
ganglion. 

8ubcarb0nl£er0UB(8ub-kar-bo-nif'e-rus),n.and 
a. In geol,y a name given b'y some geologists 
to the mountain-limestone division of the Car- 
boniferous series, or that part of the series 
which lies beneath the millstone-grit. See car- 
boniferous, 

SUbcartHaginoUB (sub-kUr-ti-laj'i-nus), a, 1. 
Situated below or beneath cartilage ; lying un- 
der the costal cartilages; hvpoonondrial. — 2. 
Partly or incompletely oartilaginoug. 
BUbcaudal (sub-kA'd^), a, and n, I. a. 1. 
Situated under the tail ; placed on the under 
side of the tail : as, subcaudal chevron-bones ; 
the subcaudal scutei^ or urosteges, of a snake. — 

2. Not quite caudal or terminal ; situated near 
the taU or tail-end; subterminal.— Bubcaudal 
pouch, k pocket or recess beneath the root of the tail of 
the badger, above the anus, into whioh empty the secre- 
tions of certain subcaudal glands distinct from the ordi- 
nary anal or perineal glands of other MuaUlidm, 
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n. n. That whioh is subcaudal; speeiAcally 
in herpeiif a urostege ; one of the special scutei 
upon ihe under side of the tail of a serpent. 

811 DCaudate (sub-kA'dfit) , a. 1 . In cfl tom, , hav 
ing an imperfect tail-like process: as, butter 
flies with subcaudate wings. — 2. In hot, Be< 
sub- (f) 3. 

BUbceleBtial (sub-se-les'^ial), a. Being beneatl 
the heavens. 

The superlunary but tubodegtial world. 

Harvey, Irensou^ p. xovli 

BUbcellar (sub'sePflr), n, A cellar beneatl 
another cellar. 

Sllbcenttal (sub-sen' tral) , a. 1 . Being under th< 
center. — 2. Nearly central; a little eccentric 

snbcentrally (sub-sen'tral-i), adv, 1. Unde 
the center. — 2. Nearly c’entrally. 

BUbcerebral (sub-ser'e-bral), a, Belowthe cere 
brum; specifically, belowthe supposed seat o 
consciousness, or not dependent on volition 
said of involuntary or reflex action in whic] 
the spinal cord, but not the brain, is concerned 

BUbchanter (sub'chan^t^r), n. In musiCy sam< 
as suheantory succentoTy 1. 

BUbchela (sub-ke'ia), n. ; pi. suhchelm (-le). Th 
hooked end of an appendage which bends dowi 
upon the joint to which it is articulated, but ha 
no other movable claw to oppose it and thu 
make a nipper or chela. 

Bllbchelate (sub-ke'lat), a. Of the nature of o 
provided with a subchela. Huxley, Aiiat. In 
vert., p. 327. 

BUbcbelifonn (sub-ke'li-fbrm), a. Subchelate 
Eng. Cyc. Nat, Hist, (1855), III. 87. 

snbchlorid, subcbloride (sub'kl6''rid), n, J 
compound of chlorin with an element two atom 
of which form a bivalent radical: as, subcklo 
rid of copper (CU 2 CI 2 ); suhchlorid of mercur 
(HgoCl 2 , calomel). 

BUbcnondral (sub-kon'dral), a. Lying under 
neath cartilage ; subcartifaginous: subchon 

dral osseous tissue. 

BUbchordal ( sub-k6r 'd al ) , « . Situated beneatl 
the chorda dorsalis, or notochord, of a verte 
brate. Compare parachordal, 

SUbchoroid (sub-ko'roid), a. Same as subchc 
roidal, 

SUbcboroidal (sub-ko-roi'dal), a. Situated be 
neath the choroid tunic of the eye.— BubchoroJ 
dal dropsy, morbid accumulation of fluid between th 
adherent choroid aclerotic and the retina. 

BUbcinctoriuin(8ub-8ingk-to'ri-um), n. ; pi. sul 
cinctoria (-a). See succinctorium, 

BUbclaSB (siib'klas), n. A prime subdivision 0 
a class ; in and hot,, a division or group 0 
a grade between the class and the order ; a sn 
perorder. 

SUbclavate (sub-kla'vat), a. Somewhat cla 
vate; slightly enlarged toward the end.— gut 
Clavate antennSB, in entom., antenneo in which the ontc 
joints are somewhat larger than the basal ones, but witl 
out forming a distinct club. 

subclavian (sub-kla'vi-au), a, and n. [< Jj. snl 
luider, + claviSy a key: see clavis, and of. clai 
icle,] I, a. 1. Lying or extending under, be 
neath, or below the clavicle or collar-bone ; sul 
clavicular. — 2. Pertaining to the subclavia 
artery or vein: as, the subclavian triangle 0 
groove.— Bubolavlaii artery, the principal artery < 
the root of the neck, arising on the right side from the ii 
nominate artery and on the loft from the aicli of the aort 
and ending in the axillary ai'tery ; the beginning or mal 
tnink of the arterial system of the fore limb. See cuts ui 
der lung and embryo.— Subclavian groove, (a) A slia 
low depression on the suriace of the first rib, denoting 11 
situation of a subclavian vessel. There are two of then 
separated by a tubercle, respectively in front of and liehln 
the insertion of the anterior scalene muscle— the fornn 
for the subclavian vein, the latter for the subclavian a 
tery. (b) A groove on tho under side of the clavicle, for tl 
insertion of the subclavius.— Subclavian muBole, tl 
subclavius.— Subclavian nerve, the motor nerve of tl 
subclavius muscle, arising from the fifth cervical nerve i 
its j unction with the sixth. — Subclavian triangle. B< 
tnanyfe.— Subclavian vein, the continuation of the a: 
illaiy vein from the lower border of the first rib to the ste 
noclavicular articulation, where the vessel ends by joinit 
the internal jugular to form the luuuminate vein. See ci 
under lung. 

n. n, A subclavian artery, vein, nerve> c 
muscle. 

BUbclaviCIllar (sub-kla-vik'u-lflr), a. Situate 
belowthe clavicle; infraolavicular; subclaviai 
— SubMavicular aneurlmn, an aneurism of the axillai 
artery situated too high to be ligated below the clavicle.- 
Bub(flavlcular fOBsa, the surface depression below tl 
outer end of the clavicle.— Bubclavlcular rcgicn. San 
as ii\fradavieularregioti(wh.ioh see, under infra^aviculaf 

BUbclavlllB (sub-kla'vi-us), n , ; pi. subclavH (-i 
[NL. : Bee subclavian.] A muscle passing froi 
&e first rib to the under surface of the ciavicl 
or collar-bone.— Bubdavlnspcstiotts. Sameassto 

noehondroteapulariB, 
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StttMMdnaUa (sub-kok-si-ner^), n. [NL., < 
sulh + Coodnella,'] A genus of ladybirds or coo- 
oinellids based by Huber (1841) upon the wide- 
spread 8, 24k-pu7hctata» Also called LaMa, 

anbcollateraf (sub-ko-lat^e-rall, a. Situated 
below the collateral dssure of tne brain. 

gubcommissiou (sub'kQ-mish^on), n. An under- 
commission : a division of a commission. 

gubconuniBBtoner (sub'ko-mish^Qn-dr), n, A 
subordinate commissioner. 

BUbconunittee (sub'ko-mit^f), n. An under 
committee ; a part or division of a committee. 

BUbconcave (sub-kon'kav), a. Slightly con- 
cave. 

BUbconcealedf (sub-kon-seld'),^. Hidden under- 
neath. Roger Norths Examen, p. 430. (Davies,) 

BUbconchoidal (sub-kong-koi'dal), a. Imper- 
fectly conchoidal; having an imperfectly con- 
choidal fracture. 

BUbconical (sub-kon'i-kal), a. Somewhat or 
not quite conical; conoidal. 

BUbconjnnctival (8ub-kon-.iungk-ti'val), a. 
Situated beneath tne conjunctiva. 

BUbconnate (sub-kon'at), a. In entom,^ par- 
tially connate ; divided by an indistinct or 
partial suture. 

BUbconsdous (sub-kon'shus), a, 1. Partially 
or feebly conscious; of or pertaining to sub- 
consciousness. — 2. Being or occurring in the 
mind, but not in conscJoiisness. 

subconsdously (sub-kon'shus-ll), adv. In a 
subconscious manner; with faint conscious- 
ness ; without consciousness. 

BUbconsdousness (sub-kon'shus-nesh n, 1. A 
form or state of consciousness in which there 
is little stren^h or distinctness of perception 
or mental action in general. — 2. Mental pro- 
cesses conceived as taking place without con- 
sciousness. 

The hypotheslB of unconeclous mental modifications, 
as it has been unfortunately termed — the hypothesis of 
mhcoiMei(mmet», as we may stylo it to avoid this contra- 
diction in terms. J. Ward^ Encyc. Brit., XX 47. 

BUbconstellation (sub^kou-ste-la''‘'8hon), n, A 
subordinate or secondary constellation. 

BUbcontigUOUB (sub-kon-tig'u-us), a. Almost 
touching; very slightly separated: as, subcon- 
tiguous Qoxm. 

SUbcontinilOUS (sub-kpu-tin'u-us), a. Almost 
continuous : noting a line or mark which has 
but slight breaks or interruptions. 

BUbcontract (sub'kon'-'trakt), n, A contract 
under a previous contract. 

BUbcontract (sub-kqn-trakt'), v. i. To make a 
contract under a previous contract. Lancet, 
1889, I. 498. 

BUbcontracted (sub-kon-trak'ted), a, 1. Con- 
tracted under a former contract; betrothed 
for the second time. Shale., Lear, v. 3. 86. — 
2. In entom.f slightly narrowed; noting wing- 
cells. 

subcontractor (sub'kon-trak^tqr), w. One who 
takes a part or the whole of a contract from 
the principal contractor. 

BUbcontrariety (sub'kon-tra-ri'-'e-ti), n,; pi. 
subcontrarieties (-tiz). In logic, the relation be- 
tween a particular aflarmative and a particular 
negative proposition in the same terms ; also, 
the inference from one to the other. 

BUbcontrary (sub-kon'tra-ri), a. and n. I, a. 
Contrary in an inferior degree, (a) In if com., it 
denotes the relative position of two similar triangleB of 
which one of the pairs of homologous angles coincide while 
the including sides are interclianged. Thus, in the cut 
the triangles ACB, "ECU ai‘e svbcontrarjf. 

(b) In logic the term is applied (I) to the 
particular aflEinnative proposition and the 
particular negative proposition, with rela- 
tion to the universal aifirmatlve proposi- 
tion and the universal negative proposi- 
tion above them, which have the same 
subject and predicate : thus, some man 
is mortal *’ and ** some man is not mortal " 


to "every man w mortal” and "no man is 
mortal,” which are contraries ; (2) to the 
relation between two attributes which co- 
exist in the same substance, yet in such 
a way that the more there is of one the less there is of the 
other. — BUbCOUtrary MCtlOIL one of the circular sec- 
tions of a quadric cone In its mation to another circular 
section not parallel to it. 

II, «. ; pi. subcontraries (-riz). In logic, a 
BUbcontrary proposition. 

BUbconvex (sub-kon'veks), a. Somewhat 
rounded or convex. 

BUbcoracoid (sub-kor'arkoid), a. Situated or 
occurring below the coracoid process. 

BUboordate (sub-kdr'dat), a. Nearly heart- 
shaped. 

BUbeNTdlform (sub-kdr'di-fdrm), a. Same as 
subcordate. 

878 - 
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Bubcorneous (sub-kdr'ne-us), a. 1. Somewhat 
homy : partly or partially converted into horn. 
— 2. rmced beneath a layer of corneous struc- 
ture; situated under or within a horn, nail, 
claw, or the like; as, the subcomeous frontal 
processes of a ruminant. 

BUbcortical (sub-k6r'ti-kal), a. Situated be- 
neath the cortex, (a) Situated beneath the cerebral 
cortex, (b) Situated beneath the cortex of a sponge, 
(e) Situated or living beneath the cortex or bark of a tree. 
BUbcOBta (sub-kos'tk), n.; pi. subcostse (-te). 
The siibcostal vein or nervure of the wing of 
some insects ; the first vein behind the costa. 
See cut under costal. 

subcostal (sub-kos'tal), a, and n. 1. a. 1. In 
anat.^ and sobl . : (a) Situated below a rib ; ex- 
tending from one rib to a succeeding one; 
infracostal: specifically noting the muscles 
called subcostalcs. (b) Lying along the under 
side or edge of a rib : as, a subcostal groove for 
an artery, (c) Placed under or within the ribs 
or costal cartilages collectively; hypochon- 
dria! ; subcartilaginous. — 2. In ewfow?., situated 
near, but not at or on, the costa: specifically 
noting the subcostal — Subcostal angle, the angle 
which Ihe costal border of one side forms with that of 
the other at the lower end of the sternum.— Subcostal 
cells, in entom., cells between the costal and subcostal 
veins : they are generally numbered from the base out- 
ward.— Subcostal vein or nervure, in entom., a strung 
longitudinal vein behind the costal vein and more or less 
pai^lel to tile costal edge : in the Lepidoptera it forms 
the anterior edge of the largo dorsal cell, and exteriorly 
it is divided into a immher of branches, called subcostal 
veinlets or nervules, and numbered from before backward, 
itometimes called postcostai vein or nervure. See cut under 
costal. 

n. n. 1. In zool, and anat : («) A subcostal 
or infracostal muscle. See suhcostalis. (h) A 
subcostal artery, vein, or nerve, running along 
the groove in the lower border of a rib; ah 
intercostal. — 2. In entoni., a subcostal vein or 
nervure; the subcosta. 

subcostalis (sub-kos-ta'lis), n. ; pi. suhcostalvs 
(-lez). In anat., a subcostal or infracostal 
muscle ; any one of several muscles whicli ex- 
tend from the lower border or inner surface of 
a rib to the first, second, or third succeeding 
rib. 

SUbcranlal (sub-kra'ni-al), a. 1. Situated be- 
neath the skull, in general. — 2. Situated below 
the cranial axis or cranium proper — that is, in 
man, in front of the brain-case : as, the sub- 
cranial visceral arches of the embryo. 
BUberenate (sub-kre'nat), a. Obscurely or ir- 
regularly scalloped. 

BUberepitant (sub-krep'i-tant), a. Approach- 
ing in character the crepitant r41e. See rale. 
Therapeutic Gaz,, IX. 8. 

BUbere^itation (sub-krep-i-ta'shon), n. The 
noise of subcrepitant rdles. 

BUbcrescentic (sub-kre-son'tik), a. Irregularly 
or imperfectly crescentic, 

BUberurSBUB (sub-ki’^-re'us), n. ; pi. subernrm 
(-i). A small muscle arising from the fore part 
of the femur, beneath the erurieus, and inserted 
into the synovial pouch of the knee. Also 
calfed subcruralis, subfcmoralis, and ariiculnris 
genu. 

SUberureal (sub-krS're-al), a. Lying under or 
beneath the cruneus, as a muscle ; specifying 
the suberurseus. 

subcrystalline (sub-kris'ta-lin), a. Imi)erfectly 
crystalline. 

SUbcultrate (sub-kurtrat), a. Somewhat cul- 
triform ; like a colter in being curved along one 
edge and straight along the otlier. Also sub- 
cultrated. 

subculture (sub-kul'tm), n. In bacteriology, a 
culture derived from a previous culture, 
subcutaneous (sub-ku-ta'ne-us), a. 1 . Situated 
beneath the skin, in general; subdorrnal; lying 
in the true skin or cutis, under the cuticle ; sub- 
cuticular ; placed or performed under tho skin ; 
hypodermic: as, a subcutaneous injection. — 2. 
Fitted for use under the skin; hypodermic: as, 
a subcutaneous syringe; a subcutaneous saw. — 
3. Ijiving under the skin ; burrowing in the 

skin : as, a subcutaneous parasitic insect Sub- 

OUtaneouB feeding, a mode ox artificial feeding by moans 
of large hypodermic injections of nutrient substances.— 
Subcutaneous fracture, simple fracture.— Subcuta- 
neous method, the mode or manner of performl?ig sur- 
gical operations, as tenotomy, osteotomy, etc., with tho 
smallest possible opening through the skin, 
subcutaneously (sub-ku-ta'nf-us-li), adv. In a 
subcutaneous manner, in any sense; hypoder- 
mically. 

subcuticular (sub-ku-tik^u-ljlr), a. Situated 
under the cuticle or scarf-skin ; subepidermic ; 
cutaneous; dermal. 
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BUbcutis (siib'ku^tis), n. [NL., < L. sub, under, 
+ cutis, skin.] The deeper part of the cutis, 
coriuin, or tnie skin, sometimes distinguished 
from the rest. Haeckel, 

Bubcylindric, subcylindrical (sub-si-lin'drik, 
-dri-ial), a. Nearly or somewhat cylindrical. 

BUbdaiiary (sub'da^ta-ri), n. The head of the 
officials under the datary or prodatary. See 
dataryK 

subdeacon (sub'de'^kn), n. [< ME. suddekene, 
sudekene = OF. sodekenv, also soudiacrc = 8p. 
subdidcono = Pg. subdiacono = It. suddiacono, 
< LL. subdiaconus, < L. sub, imder, + LL. dia- 
conus, a deacon : see deacon.]; A member of the 
ecclesiastical order next below that of deacon. 
Subdeaoons are first mentioned in tlie third century. They 
assisted the deacons, and keni order at the doors of the 
church. In the Western Church tho duty of the sub- 
deacon is to prepare the holy vessels and the bread, wine, 
and water for tho eucharist, to pour the water into the 
chalice, and, since the seventh or oj|;hth centu^, to read 


tho epistle — a duty previously, as still in the East, assigned 
to the reader. In the Greek Church the subdeaoon pre- 
pares the holy vessels, and guards the gates of the benia 
during liturgy. In the Greek Church the subdlaconate 
has always been one of the minor orders. In tho W estem 
Church it became one of tho major or holy orders in the 
twelfth century. The bishop, pHest, or other cleric who 
acts as second or subordinate assistant at the eucharist is 
called the subdea>eon, and the term is used in this sense 
in the Anglican Church also, although that church has no 
longer an order of suhdeacons. See episUer. 

subdeaconry (sub'de^kn-ri), «. [< subdeacon 
+ -r//.J Same as subdeaconship. 
subdeaconship (subMe^kn-ship), n. Tbo order 
or ofiiee of suodeaeon; the subdiaeonate. 
BUbdean (sub' den), n. [< ME. sudderte, sodene, 
also southdmie, < OF. *soudeien, sousdoyen, < 
ML. suhdecanus, subdean, < L. sub, under, + 
decanns, dean: see dcan*^.] A vice-dean; a 
dean’s substitute or vicegerent. 

Secutours and sodenes. Piers Plouman (CX xvU. 277. 

subdeanery (snb'de^nfer-i), n. [< subdean + 
-er//.] The office or rank of subdean. 
subdecanal (sub-dek'a-nal), a. [< ML. sub- 
deeanus, subdean, + -a?.]’’ lielating to a sub- 
dean or his office. 

subdecimal (sub-des'i-mal), a. Derived by 
vision by a multiple of ten. 
subdecuple (sub-dek'u-pl), a. Containing one 
part of ten (Johnson) •, having tho ratio 1:10. 
subdelegate (sub'del^' e-gat), n. A subordinate 
delegate. 

BUbdelegate (sub-d el' e-gat), v. t. To appoint 
to act as subdelegate or under another, 
subdelirium (sub'-<le”lir'i-um), 71. Mild deliri- 
um with lucid intervals. 

subdeltoidal (sub-del-toi'dal), a. Approaching 
in shape the Greek letter A. Also subdeltoid. 
subdentate (sub-den'tat), «. 1. Imperfectly 
dentate: having indistinct teeth ; denticulate. 
— 2. Or cetaceans, having teeth in the lower 
jaw only: the opposite of superdentate. Dew- 
hurst, 18,34, [Rare.] 

SUbdentated (sub-den 'ta-ted), a. Same as sub- 
dentate, 1. 

subdented (sub-den'ted), a. Indented beneath. 
Imp. Diet. 

BUbdepressed (sub-de-prest'), a. Somewhat 
depressed or flattened. 

SUbderisoriOUBt (sub-der-i-so'ri-us), a. [< L. 
sub, under, + derisorius, scTving for laughter, 
ridiculous: seedmwri/.] Ridiculing with mod- 
eration or delicacy. Dr. Jf. More. 
BUbderivative (sub-de-riv'a-tiv), 7i. A word 
following another in immediate grammatical 
derivation, or a word derived from a derivative 
and not directly from the root. [Rare.] 
BUbdennal (sub-dtT'mal ), a. Beneath the skin ; 
hypodermal ; subcutaneous. 

BUDdeterminant (sul>-de-t6r'mi-nant), n. In 
7nath., a determinant from a symmotrieally 
taken part of a matrix. 

subdlaconate (sub-di-ak'o-nat), 71, [< ML. 

*^snhd'iaco7iatus, < LL. subdiaconus, subdeacon: 
see subdeacon.'] The office or order of subdea- 
con. 

subdial (sub'di-al), a. [= OF. suhdial, < L. sub- 
dialis, suhdivalis, that is in the op(*n air, < sub, 
under, 4* divutn, the sky, the open air, akin to 
dies, day, Skt. d7j7i, the sky: see deity, dial.] 
Of or pertaining to the open air; being under 
the open sky. Imp. Diet. [Rare.] 

The Athenian HeliaBtick or Subdial ( -oiirt was rural, and 
for the most part kept in the open aire. N. Bacon, iv. 15. 

subdialect (sub'di^a-lekt), n. An inferior dia- 
lect ; a subordinate or less important or promi- 
nent dialect. 

SUbdiapentet ( snb-di-a-pon ' te ) , w , In medieval 
music, an interval of a" fifth below a given tone. 
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gubdiatesBaront (sub-dl-a-tes'a-pon), w. In 
medieval music, an interval of a fourth below a 
given tone. 

snbdichotomy ([sub-di-kot'^-mi), n. A subor- 
dinate or inierior dichotomy, or division into 
pairs; a subdivision. MiUmi, Areopagitica, 
p. 53. 

SUbdistinction ( sub'dis-tingk^shon), n, A sub- 
ordinate distinction. Sir M, Hale, 
subdistrict (sub'dis^trikt), n, A part or divi- 
sion of a district. 

subdititious (sub-di-tish'us), a, [< L. subditi- 
Hus, mhdtticius, substituted, supposititious, < 
subdere, put or set under, < sub, under, 4* **dare, 
put.] Put secretly in the place of something 
else ; foisted in. Imp, Diet. [Rare.] 
SUbdiversiflsr (sub-di-v6r'si-fi), v, t. To diver- 
sify again what is already diversified. Sir M, 
Hale, [Rare.] 

subdivide (sub-di-vid'), v.; pret. and pp. suh- 
divided, ppr. suhdividimj, [= Sp. Pg. siwdividir 
= It. sutdividere. < LL. siihdividere, subdivide, 

< L. sub^ under, + dividrre, divide: see divide.'] 

1, irans. To redivide after a first division. 

The progenies of Cham and .Taphot swarmed into colo- 
nies, and those colonies vf era subdivided into many others. 

Dryden. 

n. intrans, 1. To separate into subdivisions. 

Amongst some men a sect is sufilciently thought to be 
reproved if it tmldividps and breaks into little Motions, 
or changes its own opinions. Jer. Taylor, Works, VI. 126. 

2. To become separated. [Rare.] 

When Brutus and Oassiiis were overthrown, then soon 
after Antonins and Octavius brake and subdivided. 

Bacon, Faction (ed. 1887). 

subdivisible (sub-di-viz'i-bl), a. Susceptible 
of 8ubdivisi()n. 

subdivision (sub-di-vizh'on), n, [= F. suhdi^ 
vision = Sp. suhdivmou = Pg. subdivisdo, < LL. 
8ubdivmo{n-), < mibdividere, subdivide: see sub’ 
divide,] 1 . The act of redividing, or separating 
into smaller parts. 

When any of the parts of an idea are yet farther divided 
In order to a clear explication of the whole, this Is cidled 
a stibdiiyisbm. WaUs, Logic, 1. vi. § 8. 

2. A minor division; a part of a part; specifi- 
cally, iu cool, and bot,, a minor division of a 
group ; a subsection : as, subdivisions of a genus. 

In the Decimal Table the subdivisions of the Cubit, via 
tliu Span, I’alm, and Digit, are deduced . . . from the 
shorter Cubit. Arbuthnoi, Ancient Coins, p. 78. 

SUbdi visional { sub-di- vizb ' on -al) , a, [< subdi’ 
vision + -al, j Of or pertaining to subdivision 
or a subdivision: as, a subdiHsional name. 
Quart. Jour, (rcol. Sor., XLV. ii. 62. 
SUbdivisive (sub-di-vi'siv), a. [< LL. subdivisi- 
vus, < snbdividerc, Hub<iivide: see subdivide,] 
Arising from subdivision. 

When a whole is divided into ptirts, these parts miyr, 
either all or some, be themselves still connected multipli- 
cities ; and, if those are again divided, there results a sub- 
division the several parts of whieh are called the subdir 
visive members. Bir W. Uamilton, Logic, Lect xzv. 

subdolichocephalic (sub-doFi-ko-sef'a-lik or 
-se-fal'ik), a. In craniow., Laving a cepbalic in- 
dex ranging bet veen 75.01 and 77.77 in Broca^s 
classification. 

subdoloust (sub'do-lus), a. [< TjL. subdolosns, 

< L. subdolus, somewhat crafty or deceitful, < 
wi/ft, under, 4- dolus, artifice, guile: see dole^,] 
Somewhat crafty ; sly; cunning; artful ; deceit- 
ful. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 14. 

BUbdolouslyt (sub'do-lus-li), adv. In a subdo- 
loiis manner; slyly; artfully. A’rdwwjToPepys, 
Bee. .5, 1681. 

subdolousnesst (sub'do-lus-nos), n. The state 
of being subdolous. fiaher, Chronicles, p. 382. 
subdommant (sub-dom'i-nant), n. In music, 
llic tone next below the dominant in a scale: 
the fourth, as B in the scale of A : also used 
adjectively. See diaCTam under circle, 
BUbdorsal (siih-d6r's^), a. In entom., situated 
on the side of the upper or dorsal surface of the 
body : as, subdorsai strim. 
subdouble (sub-dub'l), a. Being in the ratio 
of 1 to 2. 

SUbduable (sub-ilu'a-bl), a. [< subdue 4- ’dhle.] 
Capable of being subdued ; conquerable. Imp, 
Diet, 

subdual (8ub-<iu'al), n. [< subdue 4* -al,] The 
act of subduing. Warburion, Works (ed. Ilurd), 
VII. 329. 

SUbduce (sub-dus'), v. t. ; pret. and pp.suhduced, 

S pr. subducing. [< L. suhducere, pp. subductus, 
raw from under, lift up, haul up, take away, < 
ffub, under, 4- ducere, lead, bring: see duct. Of. 
subduct, subdue.] I. To withdraw; takeaway; 
draw or lift up. 
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It diaU bo expodlont for such m lotend to exerolie 
prayer ... to iubduee and convey themaelvea from the 
company of the worldly people. 

Bcoon, Early Worki^ p. 180. 

2. To subtract arithmetically. 

If, out of that euppoaed infinite multitude of antecedent 
generation, we should . . . suhduoe ten, . . . the residue 
must needs be less by ten than it was before that subduc- 
tion. Sir M, Hole, Orig. of Mankind, p. 10. 

subduct (sub-dukt^), v, t. [< L. subductm, pp. 
of suhducere, draw irom under, take away: see 
suhduce.] Same as subduce, 1. 

Ho . . . established himself upon the rug, . . . subduct- 
ing coat-tails one under each arm. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends^ I. 82. 

SUbduction (sub-duk^shpn), n. [< L. subdue- 
iio{n-), a hauling ashore (of a ship), a taking 
away, < subducere, pp. subductus, haul up, take 
away: Bee subduce,] 1, The act of subducting, 
taking away, or withdrawing. Jip. Hall, Occa- 
sional Meditations, i 66. — 2. Aritnmetioal sub- 
traction. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 10. 

subdue (sub-duOy V, f. ; pret. and pp. subdued, 
ppr. subduing. [< ME. subduen, earlier soduen, 
sodewen, sudewen, < OP. souduire, lead away, 
seduce, prob, also subdue, < L. subducere, draw 
from under, lift up, take away, remove : see sub- 
duce, subduct,] 1. To conquer and bring into 
permanent subjection; reduce under dominion. 

John of Gaunt, 

Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain. 

Shak., 3 Hen. vl, iii. 8. 82. 

Komo learning arts from Greece whom she subdued. 

Pope, lYol. to Addison's Gato, 1. 40. 

2. To overpower by superior force ; gain the 
victory over; bring under; vanquish; crush. 

Tugg’d for life, and was by strength subdued. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., lil. 2. 178. 
Tav hold upon him ; if he do resist, 

Subdue him at his peril. Shak. , Othello, i. 2. 81. 
Think of thy woman’s nature, subdued in hopeless thrall. 

Whittier, Cassandra Southwiok. 

3. To prevail over by some mild or softening 
influence ; inflnence by association ; assimilate ; 
overcome, as by kindness, persuasion, entreaty, 
or other mild means ; gain complete sway over ; 
melt. 

My nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the (^er's hand. 

Shak., Sonnets, czl. 

If aught 

Ihereln enjoy’d wore worthy to subdue 
The soul of man. Muton, P. viii. 584. 

Claspt hands and that petitionary grace 
Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she spoke. 

Tennyson, ^rho Brook. 

4. To bring down ; reduce. 

Nothing could have subdued nature 
To such a lowness but his unkind daughters. 

Shak., I.«ar, 111. 4. 72. 

5. To tone down; soften: make less striking 
or harsh, as in sound, illuniination, or color : in 
this sense generally in the past participle : as, 
subdued colors ; a subdued light. 

The voices of the disputants fell, and the conversation 
was carried on thenceforth in a more subdued tone. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 17. 

6 . To improve by cultivation ; make mellow; 
break, as land. 

In proportion as the soil is brought into cultivation, or 
subdued, to use the local phrase, the consumers will be- 
come more numerous, and their means more extensive. 

B. HaU, Travels in N. A., I. 8«. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. Vanquish, Subjugate, etc. (see conquer), 
crush, quell.— 8. To soften. 

subduet (sub-du'), n. [ME., < subdue, v.] Sub- 
jugation : conquest. Political Poems, etc. (ed. 
Furnivall), p. 5. 

subduement (sub-du'ment), n, [< subdue 4* 
-mc7it.] Subdual; conquest. T.andC., 

iv. 5. 187. 

subduer (sub-dll '6r), w. [< subdue + -cr^.] One 
who or that which subdues; one who conquers 
and brings into subjection; a conqueror; a 
tamer. 

subdulcidt (sub-duFsid), a. [< L. subdul^iis, 
sweetish (< sub, under, 4- dulcis, sweet), 4- -id} .] 
Somewhat sweet ; sweetish, Evelyn, Acetaria 
(ed. 1706), p. 154. [Rare.] 

SUbduple (sub'du-pl), o. [< L. sub, under, 4- 
duplus, double.] ‘ Having the ratio of 1 to 2. — 
Bubduple ratio, in math. See duple. 

BUbduplicate (sub-du'pli-kat), a. In math,, ex- 
pressed by the square root;* as, the subdupUcate 
ratio of two quantities — that is, the ratio of 
their square roots^ the subduplicate ratio of a 

to b is the ratio otV a to Vb, or it is the ratio whose du- 
plicate hi that of a to b. 

subdural (sub-du'ral), a. Situated beneath the 
dura mater, between the dura mater and the 
arachnoid.— Subdural space, the interval between 
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the dura mater and the arachnoid, formerljr m^ed the 
eqedf/ qf the araehnoM, when the latter membrane waa 
supposed to be reflected continuously from the outer sui^ 
face of the pia mater to the inner aorface of the dura 
mater. 

subeotodenual (8ub-ek-t$-d6r'mal), a. Situ- 
ated underneath the ectoderm, t/our. Micros, 
Sci., XXVIll. 381. 

subedit (sub-ed'it), V, t To edit under the su- 
pervision of another. Thackeray, Philip, xlii, 
subeditor (sub'ed^i-tor), n. An assistant or 
subordinate editor; one who subedits. 
Bubeditorial (sub-ed-i-to'ri-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to a subeditor. Aikenseum, No. 3238, 
p. 663. 

SUbeditorsbip (sub^ed^i-tqr-shlp), n, [< subedi- 
tor 4- -ship.] The office or charge of a subedi- 
tor. Thackeray, Philip, xxx. 

SUbelapbine (sub-eFa-fin), a. Resembling the 
red-deer, Cervus elaphus, as in the structure of 
the antlers, but having the brow-tine simple, 
not reduplicated, as in the genera Dama and 
Pseudaxis : correlated with elaphine. 
SUbelliptic (sub-e-lip'tik), a. Somewhat elon- 
gate-ovate ; between ovate and elliptic or ob- 
long and elliptic. 

subelliptical (sub-e-lip'ti-kal), n. Same as 
SUbelliptic. 

subemarginate (sub-e-mttr'ji-nat), a. Slightly 
emarnnate. 

subendocardial (sub-en-do-kar'di-al), a. Lying 
or occurring beneath the endocardium.— Sub- 
endocardial msua, the substance of tlie heart imme- 
diately underneath the endocardium. 

BUbendothelial (sub-en-do-the'li-al), a. Lying 
or occurring beneath the endothelium, 
subentitle (sub-en-ti'tl), v, t. To give a subor- 
dinate title to. The Academy, Jan. 4, 1890, p. 7. 
BUbepidermal (Bub-ep-i-<16r'mal), a. Lying or 
occuiring beneath the epidermis, in any sense, 
subepitbelial (sub-ep-i-the'li-al), a. Lying or 
occurring beneath the epithelium.— Subeplthe- 
lial endothelium, Deboves’s name for an almost contin- 
uous layer of counective-tissae cells between the mucous 
membrane and the epithelium of tlie bronchi, bladder, 
and intestine. — Subeplthelial plexus. Hee ^xus. 
SUbCQUal (sub-e'kwal), a. 1. Nearly eq|ual. — 
2. Related as several numbers of which no 
one is as largo as the sum of the rest, 
subeanilateral (sub-e-kwi-lat'e-ral), a. Nearly 
equilateral, as a bivalve shell.*’ 

8U DCQUivalTC ( Rub-e ' kwi-val v) , a. Nearly equi- 
valve, as a bivalve shell, 
snber (sfi'b^r), n, [NL., < L. suber, cork, the 
cork-oak.] In hot,, same as eork^, 3. 

SUberate (su'bp-rat), n. [< suher-ic 4- -ate^.] A 
salt (CgHi 2 M 2 *t) 4 ) of suberic acid. 

8Ubere<% (sub-e-rekt'), G. Nearly erect, 
subereous (su-te're-us), a, [< L. suhereus, of 
cork, pertaining to’ the cork-oak, < suber, cork, 
the cork-oak.] Corky; suberose; in entom,, 
specifying a soft elastic substance, somewhat 
like cork, found in the mature galls of some 
cynipidous insects. 

suberic (su-ber'ik). a. [< L. suber, cork, the 
cork-oak, 4* -ic.] Of or pertaining to cork ; su- 
bereous.— suberic acid, CgHi 404 , a dibasic acid which 
forms small granular crystals very soluble in boiling wa- 
ter, in alcohol, and in ether ; it fuses at about SOO" F., and 
sublimes in acloular crystals. It is prepared by treating 
rasped cork wlUi nitric acid. It is also produced when 
nitric acid acts on stearic, margaric, or oloic acid, and 
other fatty bodies. 

SUberiferouB (su-be-rif'e-ms), a. [< suber(in) 
4- L. ferre = E. bear^,] ’In hot., bearing or pro- 
ducing suberin. 

SUbermcation (su-be-rif-i-ka'shqn), n, [< L. 
suber, cork, 4- -ficatio(n-), < facere, make.] In 
hot, same as suberisation. 
suberin, suberine (su'be-rin), n. [< L. suber, 
cork, the cork-oak, 4- -/w2, -ine^,] The cellu- 
lar tissue of cork after the various soluble 
matters have been removed. It is allied to 
cellulose. See eork^, 2. 

Buberization (su’^be-ri-za^shpn), n, [< suberise 
+ -ation.] In boi,, the transformation of a 
membrane or cell-wall into suberin or cork. 
SUberize (su'be-nz), v, t.\ pret. and pp. sube- 
rized, ppr. subsisting , [< L. suber, cork, 4- -ize.] 
In hot., to render corky, as a oell-wall. 
suberoded (8ub-4*‘rd'ded), a. Same as sube- 
rose^. 

suberose^ (sub-e-rdsO; g. [< L. sub, under, + 
erosus, pp. of Sodere, ^aw off or away, con- 
sume : see erode,") In oot,, slightly erose ; 
pearing as if a little eaten or gnawed on the 
margin. 

suberose^. suberous (su'be-ros, -ms), g. [< L. 
suber, cork, the cork-oak, 4* -ose, -ous,] Same 
as subereous, suberic. 
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below^^lSeiieath the Mop^- 
agus or gullet; in Arthropoda^ specifying cer- 
tain nervous ganglia which lie underneath 
(ventrad of) the esophagus. Also infroresopha-- 
p0ai(.~>Bubesopliageal gsj^on. Seo gar^Uon, 
snbfactor (sub^fak^tor), n. An under factor or 
agent. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xli. 
gUDfactorial (sub-fak-to'ri-al), n. One of a 
series of numbers calculated as follows, start- 
ing with 1, multiply It by 1 and Bubtract 1, getting 0, 
which is called guifaetoricU one; multiply this by 2 ana 
add 1, getting 1, which Is called mibfadonal two ; multi- 
plv this by 8 and subtract 1, getting 2. which is called 
nmaetorial three ; multiply this by 4 and add 1, getting 9, 
which is called eubfaeloruU four. This is carxl^ on in- 
definitely. 

SUbfalcial (sub-far si-al), a. Running along the 
under edge of the falx cerebri ; as, a stihfal- 
dal sinus/^ Bucl^a Handboolc of Med, Sciences, 
VIII. 121. 

BUbfalciform (sub-fal'si-fbrm), a. Somewhat 
falciform. Oiinther, 

SUbfamUy (sub'fam^i-li), n. In zodl, the first 
subdivision of a family, containing several gen- 
era or only one genus. A subfamily may be intro- 
duced formally between the genus and the family when 
there is no other subdivision. Then the only subfamily of 
a family is conterminous with the higher group. Sub- 
families are now regularly indicated by the termination 
•inte: as, family Fdidm, subfamily Felinm. That sub- 
family which takes the name of the family with a differ- 
ent termination is usually regarded as the typical subdi- 
vision of the family. 

subfascial (sub-fash'i-al), a. Situated below 
any fascia. 

SUbfebrile (sub-fe'bril), a. Somewhat but not 
decidedly febrile. 

SUbfemoralis (sub-fem-ci-ra'lis), w. ; pi. suh- 
femoralee (-lez). Same as suberurseus, 
subfeu (sub-fu'), V. t. [< sub- + feu, after ML. 
suhfeodare : see sub- and feud*^, feoff.'] To make 
subinfeudation of : said of a vassal who vests 
lands held by him as such in a sub vassal. 

It was . . . impossible to mhfeu the burgh lands. 

Eneyc. Brity IV. 68. 

snbfeudation (sub-fu-da'shon ), n, [< ML. *sub- 
feodatioln-), < suhfeodare, subfeu; see subfeu.] 
Same as subinfeudation. 

It seems most probable that this practicej which is called 
aub-feudatvm or sub-infeudation, began wh'^e the feud 
was only for life. Brougfiam. 

subfeudatory (snb-fu'da-to-ri), n , ; pi. subfeu- 
daUmea (-riz). [< sub- + [feudatory. Cf. ML. 

suhfeodatarius.] An inferior tenant who held 
a feud from a feudatory of the crown or other 
superior. 

BUbflavor (snb'fia^vor), n. A subordinate fla- 
vor; a secondary flavor. 

subflavous ( sub-fla' vus ),a. [< L. snh, under, + 
jlavus, yeWovf \ Hooflavous.] Yellowish.— Sub- 
flavous Ugament, a short ligament of yellow elastic tis- 
sue Interposed between the laniinas of the vertebra). 

subflora (8ub'fl6'''ra), n. [NL., < sub- + flo7'a.] 
A more local flora included in a territorially 
broader one. 

subfluvial (sub-fld'vi-al), a, [< L. sub, under, 
+ fluviuSy Htrmm.: see fluvial.] Situated under 
a river or stream. 

The sub-fluvial avenue [Thames tunnel). 

Hawthorne y Our Old Home, p. 280. 

SUbfoliar (sub-fd'li-jir), a. [< subfoUum -f -ar^,] 
Having the character of a subioliura. B, G. 
Wilder, 

subfolium (sub'fo'^li-um), n,; pi. aubfo/ia (-ft). 
A small or secondary folium, as of the cerebel- 
lum. BueWa Handboolc of Med, Sciences, VIII. 
127. 

subform (sub'form), n, A secondary form. 
Jour, Micros. Sci.y XXX. 195. 
subfornical (sub-f6r'ni-kal), a. Situated be- 
neath the fornix of the brain, 
subfossil (sub-fos'il), a. Partly fossilized; 
imperfectly petrified. 

subfossilized (sub-fos'il-izd), a. Same as auh- 
foaail, 

BUbfossorial (sub-fo-so'ri-al), a. In entoni., 
adapted in some measure for digging: said of 
the legs when they approach the fossorial type. 
BUb&ontal (sub-fron^tal), a. Situated under 
the front, face, or fore end; subterminal in 
front.— Bubfirontal area, of lAmuluSy a smooth flat- 
tened space on the ventr^ surface of the cephalic shield 
anteriony. See (with cut).— Bubmntal fold, 

of trilobltes, an inferior inflection of the limb or marginal 
area of the cephalic shield. 

flUbftQcrum (sub'ful^krum), n.; pi. auhfulcra 
(-krft). In entom,, a rarely differentiated labial 
Bclerite between the men turn and the nalpiger 
(the latter in some systems being called &e 
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fulcrum). It occurs in certain carabid and 
scarabaeid larvae. 

SUbftimigation (sub-fu-mi-gft^sbon), n. Same 
as auffumigaUon. 

SUbftlic, a. Bee auhfmJc. 

BUbfUSOOUS (sub-fus'kus), a, [< L. subfuacua: 
see auhfuak,] Same as auhfusk. 

BUbfusiform (sub-fu'si-fbrm), a. More or less 
nearly fusiform or spindle-shaped. 

SUbfbslL subfusc (suh-fusk'), a. [< L. suhfua- 
cus, auffuacua, somewhat brown; see aub- and 
fuscous.] Duskish; moderately dark; brown- 
ish; tawny; lacking in color. 

O’er whoso quiescent walls 
Araohne’s unmolested care has drawn 
Curtains subfusk. Shenstone, Economy, iii. 

The University statute requiring the wearing only of 
black or subfuse clothing. Dickens, Diet, of Oxford, p. 66. 

subgalea (sub-ga'le-ft), w. ; pi. subgalese (-e). 
[NL., < L. aub, under, + NL. galea,] One of 
the sclerites of the typical maxilla of insects. 
It usually articulates with tne stipes and bears the galea. 
Ill many beetles it is united with the lacinia. See cut 
under galea. 

BUbganoid (sub-gan'oid), a. Having a some- 
what ganoid character: as, a subganoid scale. 
SUbgelatinous (sub-je-lat'i-nus), a. Imper- 
fectly or partially gelatinous. 

BUbgenera, n. Plural of subgenus. 
subgeneric (sub-jc^-ncr'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a subgenus ; having the rank, grade, or 
value of a subgenus. 

SUbgenerical (^sub-je-ner'i-kal), a. Same as 
aubgeneric. 

subgenerically (sub-je-ner'i-kal-i), adv. So as 
to DO subgeneric; as a subgenus. 
subgeniculate(siib-je-nik'fi-lat), a. Imperfect- 
ly geniculate or elbowed, 
subgenital (sub-jen'i-tal), a. Situated beneath 
the genitalia: specifically noting certain pits 
or pouches of Jellyfishes, as the rhizostomons 
or monostoinous discomedusans. 
subgenus (sub'ie"nu8), n.; pi. auhgcnera (-jen''- 
e-rft). [NL., < L. sub, under, + genus, kind : see 
geiim.] A subordinate genus ; a section or snh- 
<iivision of a genus higher than a species, since 
there is no fixed definition bf a genus, there can be none of 
a Bubgenus ; and thousands of groups in zoMogy former- 
ly regmded as subgenera, or disregarded entirely, ore now 
named and held to be genera. Though there is theoreti- 
cally or technically a difference, it is ignored in practice ; 
since a name, whether given as that of a genus or of a sub 
genus, is a generic name. The cose is somewhat differ- 
ent in practice from tliat of the nam es of families and sui)- 
faiiiilics, whose difference in termination preserves a for- 
mal distinction, and from that of the names of all super- 
generic groups, because none of these enter into the techni- 
cal binomial designation of a given animal or plaiit. 'I’lius, 
the name Lgfu; may have been given to a subdivision of tho 
genus Felis, and be thus a subgeneric name ; but .<i cat of 
this kind, as the bay lynx, would be known by the alleriia- 
tivo names Felis rufvs and Lynx rufus, according to the 
difference of export opinion in the case ; or, as a com pro- 
mise, the sul)geiierlc term would be fonnally introduced 
in parentheses between the generic and the specific name, 
as Felis (Lynx) rufus. In botany a subgemis is a section 
of a genus so strongly marked as to have jdausihle claims 
to be itself an Independent geniiH. 

SUbgett, a. and n. A Middlo EiigliRh fonii of 
subject. 

SUbglabrous (sub-gla'bms), a. Tn eutom., al- 
most devoid of hairs or other like covering, 
subglacial (sub-glil'shial), a. Situated or oc- 
curring boiieatlt or uiitlcr a glacier; as, a sub- 
glaei<d. stream. 

subglenoid (sub-gle'noid), a. Lyitig or occur- 
ring immediately below the gh*n’oid fossa. 
SUbglobose (sub-glo'bos), a. Nearly globose ; 
sub^tlierieal ; spheroidal, 
subglobular (sub-glob'u-lar), a. Nearly glob- 
ular. 

subglobulose (sub-glob' u-los), a. Somewhat 
globulose. 

SUbglossal (sub-glos'al), a. Same as hyi)ogU)a- 
aal or suhlitigunf, 

subglottic (sub-glot'ik), a. Situated under the 
glottis, or beneath the true vocal cords of the 
larynx. 

Subglumaceous (sub-glo-ma'shius), a. Some- 
what gluraaceouR. 

SUbgprade (sub'grad), 11 . A p^ade of the second 
rana in zoological cdassification ; a prime divi- 
sion of a grade: used like subclass, suborder, 
etc. See graded, 3. 

Subgrallatores (snb-gral-^t6'p5z), n.pl. [NL., 
< L. aub, under, + NL. urallatorea, q. v.j In 
ornith., in SimdevalPs system, a cohort of Gal- 
linm, composed of the genera Thinocorus, At- 
tagis, ana Chionis. [Not in uso.J 
BUbgrallatorial (snb-gral-a-to'n-al), a. Im- 
penectly grallatorial; exhibiting imperfectly 
the characters of the grallatorial birds. 
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SUbgranular (sub-gran'u-lftr), a. Somewhat 
granular. 

subgroup (sub'^fip), n. 1, Any subordinate 
group in classification; a subdivision of a 
^oup; ei^ecially, a division the name of which 
begins with sub-, as .subfamily or aubgenua, — 2, 
A mathematical group forming part of another 
group. 

subgular (sub-gu'lar), a. Situated under the 
throat, or on the under side of the throat ; sub- 
jugular. 

SUbnastation (sub-has-ta'shqn), 11 . [=s H. sub- 
hastation = Sp. aubastacion ~ It. subastazione, 

< LL. aubhaatatioin-), a sale by nublic auction, 

< subhaatare, pp. auhhastatus, sell at public auc- 
tion, lit. ^ bring under tho spear ^ (in allusion to 
tho Roman practice of planting a spear on the 
spot where a public sale was to take place), < L. 
sub, under, + haata, a spear, a lance.] A pub- 
lic sale of property to the highest bidder; a sale 
by auction, tip. Burnet, Letters from Switzer- 
land, p. 9. 

subhead (sub'hed), n, A subordinate head or 
title ; a subdivision of a heading. See head, 13. 

subheading (sub'hed^ing), n. Same as sub- 
head. 

SUbhepatic (sub-he-pat'ik), a. In auat. and 
zool.: (a) Of doubtful or disputed hepatic char- 
acter, as a glandular tissue of some inverte- 
brates, which resembles that of the liver. (6) 
Lying under tho liver, on tho ventral side of 
hepatic lobules; sublobular, as* ramifications 
of the portal vein in the liver, (c) Situated 
beneath the hepatic region : specifically applied 
to an anterolateral division of the ventral sur- 
face of the carapace in brachyurous crusta- 
ceans. See Braenyura (with cut). 

subhezagonal (sub-hek-sag'o-nal), a. Six- 
sided, but not forming a regular hexagon. 

Sub-Himalayan (sub-him-ft'hl-yan ), a. Related 
to or forming the whole or a part of the Sub- 
11 imalayas, tho designation adopted by tho 
Geological Survey of India for a fringe or hedt 
of hills extending along the southern edge of 
the Himalayan ebain almost uninterruptedly 
for a distance of 1,500 miles, and composed of 
Tertiary rocks. 

By abrupt differoticc of elevation and by contour, the 
Sluh- Himalayan hills are everywhere easily distinguish- 
able from tho much higher iiioiiiitains to tho nuith of 
thorn. Geol. of India-, ii. 521. 

Sub-Himalavan system, in geol., the tuune adopted by 
the Geological Survey of India for the system of rocks 
forming the Sub-iliinalayH)i division of tho llimalayas. It 
is divided into two sorios— the Siwalik (subdivided into 
throe subgroups, the Upper, Middlo, and I.ower or NA- 
biin) and the Hinniir (also with three subgroups, tho Up- 
per or Kasauli, the Middle or Dagshai, and the Lower or 
SiibAthu). Seo Siwalik. 

subhuman (sub-hu'man), a. Under or beneath 
the human; next below the human. 

I*ret©ndcd superhuman birth and origin, . . . lives and 
charaoters more decidedly subhuman than those of com- 
mon men. E. H, Sears, The Fourth Gospel, p. 230. 

SUbhumeral (sub-hu'mc-ral), a. Situated be- 
low the humerus. 

BUbhumeratet (sub-hu'me-rat), V. t. [< L. sub, 
under, 4- humerus, proj).’ umerus, shoulder, + 
-air^.] To take or Ix'ar on one’s shoulders. 
FvJtham, Resolves, i. 82. 

BUbhyaloid (sub-ln'a-loid), a. Sbual-ed be- 
noatli (on the attached side of) the hyaloid 
membrane of the eyeball. 

BUbhymenial (sub-bi-ine'iii-iil), a. Ill hot,, ly- 
ing under or just below the liymenium. — Sub- 
hl^enial layer, a stratum of hyplml tissue under the 
hymeniiim in some fungi : the hypotheciuni, ami some- 
times another layer still further below. See cuts under 
apotheeium and asevs. 

subhyoid (sub-ln'oid), a. 1. Situated below 
tho nyoid bone, aii - f inau. — 2. Coming next 
in order aftt*r the hyoid arch from before back- 
ward; speciiically, noting the fourth visceral 
arch of the vertebrate embryo, or first bran- 
chial arch projier. 

BUbhyoidean (sub-Li-oi'de-an), a. Same as 
subhyoid. 

BUbicteric (sub-ik-tor'ik), a. Somewhat but not 
distinctly icteric. 

subiculuin (Sfi-bik'u-lum), n. [NL., dim. of 
suhcj' (subie-), in id. subice.% a layer, < suhieere, 
throw under: nee subject.] 1. The uncus. — 2. 
In hot., the modified" tissue of the host pene- 
trated by the mycelium of a parasite. Burrill. 

BUbiliac («nb-il'i-ak), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
subilium. — 2. Situated below tho ilium. 

subilium (sub' il"i-nm),w.; 'g\.8ubilia(-u). [NL., 

< L. sub, under, 4- NL. ilium, q. v.] An inferior 
section of the ilium, supposed to correspond to 
the snbscapula. 
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SUblmaginal (mib>i*maj'i-nal), a* [< mthimago 
i-imagin-) + -alJ] Having the character of a 
Bubimago; not quite perfect or imaginal, as an 
insect; nseudimaginal. 

BUbimaglnary (sub4-maj'i-na-ri), a. Imagi- 
nary in a reauced senee.— Subimaglnary trans- 
formation, s linear tnuisfonnation defined by equations 
between two sets of variables, which eauations are imagi- 
nary, but the transformation neing such that a real linear 
function may in that way be transformed into areal func- 
tion. 

BUbimagO (sub'i-ma^go), w. ; pi. auhimagoa or 
8ubmagineH{mV\-mk''^b7A or-inaj'^i-nez). [NL., 
< L. 8uh, under, 4* vniagOy image : see imago.^ 
An imperfect or incompleted winged stage in 
certain pseudoneuropterous and neurcmterous 
insects, succeeding the pupa, and preceding the 
imago. Also called pseudvmago. The insect in 
this stage is active, and resembles the imago, but has to 
ahed another skin. This stage occurs as a rule in the 
Ephemeridm of the P^eudonevropt^ra, and Riley has re- 
corded it ill Chrysopa of the Neuroptera. 
BUbimpreBBed (sub-im-prest'), a. In eniom,, 
slightly impressed; having indistinct impres- 
sions. 

BUbincomplete (sub-in-kpm-plet'), a. In en» 
tom.y noting that metamoriihosis of an insect 
in which the active larva and pupa resemble 
the imago, the pupa having rudimentary wings, 
as in the grasstioppers. 

Bnbincusationt (sub-in-ku-za'shqn), n, [< L. 
8uhj under, + inensatioin-)^ accusation, < incu- 
sare, accuse, bring a complaint against, < i», on, 
against, + muna, a cause, suit : see cause. Cf. 
accuse.] An implied charge or accusation. 

But all this cannot deliver thee [Mary] from the Just 
blame of this bold (nfhiiummtion : Lord, dost thou not 
care? Bp. Hall, Contemplations, Mary and Martha. 

BUbindicate (sub-in'di-kat), V. t To indicate 
secondarily; indicate in a less degree. 
BUbindication (sub-in-di-ka'shqn), n. The act 
of indicating secondarily ; a slight indication. 
Barrow. 

BUbindicative (sub-in-dik'a-tiv), a. Partially 
or secondarily indicative. ‘Lamhy Some of the 
Old Actors. 

BUbindivldualf (sub-iu-di-vid'u-al), n. A di- 
vision of that which is individual. 

An individual cannot branch itself into ndnndimduaU. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst., § 18. 

BUbinducet (sub-in-dus'), r. t. To insinuate; 
suggest; offer or bring into consideration im- 
perfectly or iudirectl V. Sir Dering ^ Speech es 
in Parliament, p. 114. 

BUbinfert ( sub-iu-f 6r ' ) , V. t. To infer or d educo 
from an inference already made. Bp. Hallj 
Resol. for Religion. 

BUbinfeudation (sub-in-fu-da'shqn), n. [< OF. 
subinfeudation^ < Ij. sub, under, 4 ML. infeuda- 
fio(w-), infeudatiou : met infett^daUon.] 1 . The 
process, in feudal tenure, where the stipendiary 
or feudatory, considering himself as substan- 
tially^ the owner, began to imitate the example 
of his sovereign by carving out portions of the 
benefice or feud, to be held of himself by; some 
other person, oi. terms and conditions similar 
to those of the ori^iial grant: a continued 
chain of succt^ssive dependencies was thus es- 
tablished, connecting each stipendiary, or vas- 
sal as he was termed, with his immediate supe- 
rior or lord. H, SUphen, See Statute of Quia 
BmptoreSf under statute. 

The widow is immediate tenant to the heir, by a kind of 
tvbitifeudaiion or under tenancy. 

BlAckgtonc, Com., II. viii. 

2. The fief or tenancy thus established. 

These smaller fiefs wore jcalled suUnfeudatkms, and 
were, in fact mere miniatures of the larger fiefs. 

Stme, Stud. Mod. Hist., p. 137. 

Also subfeudafion. 

BUbiufeudatory (sub-in-fu'da-td-ri), pi. sub- 
infeudatories (-riz). One who holds by subin- 
feudation. 

At the time of the Conquest the manor was granted to 
Walter d’Eincourt, and in the 12th oenttiiy it was divided 
among the tluee dauglitersof his suM7\feudatory p^atiuufi. 

Eneyc. BrU., XX. 208. 

sublnflammation (sub-in-fla-ma'shon), n. In- 
cipient or undeveloped iiifiammatidh. 
BUbinflaxnmatory (sub-in-flam'a-td-ri), a. Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a slight and indis- 
tinct degree of liifiammation. 

BUbingreSBiont (sub-in-gresh'on), w. The pene- 
tration by one body of the substance of another 
body. 

An eminent naturalist hath taught that, when the air is 
Slicked out of a body, the violence wherewith it is wont to 
rush into it again proceeds mainly from this, that the pres- 
sure of the ambient air is strengthened upon the aoeession 
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of the air sucked out, which, to make itself room, foroeth 
the neighboring air to a violent mMnmttim of its parts. 
BoyiU, Kew Bzperimenta Touching the Spring of the Air, 

tSzp. iii. 

BUbinBpector (sub'in-spek^tor), n. A subor- 
dinate or assistant inspector.' 

BUbinBpectorBhip (sub^in-spek^tpr-ship), n. [< 
subinspeotor + -mip.] The office 'dr jurisdiction 
of a subinspeotor. 

BUbinteBtinal (sub-in-tes'ti-nal), a. Situated 
beneath the intestine. 

BUbintroducet (sub-i?i-tro-dus'), V, t. To in- 
troduce in a subordinate or secondary manner. 

Although presbyters Join not in the consecration of a 
bishop, yet of a presbyter they do ; but this is only by a 
positive mbintroaueed constitution, first made in a provin- 
cial of Africa. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), il. 198. 

BUbinvariant (sub-in-va'ri-ant), n. Any ration- 
al integral function, of the letters a, c, . . 
which satisfies the partial differential equation 
(aD^ + 26Dc + 3cDrf + • * •)0 = O. 

Bubinvoluted (sub-in'vo-lu-ted), a. Exhibiting 
incomplete involution. * Medical News^ L. 394. 

Bnbinvolntioil (sub-in-vo-lu'shon), n. Incom- 
plete involution. Barnes, Diseases of Women, 
xxxviii. 

BUbitaneonst (snb-i-ta'ne-us), a. [< L. suUta- 
neus, sudden, < suhitus, sudden, unexpected: see 
sudden.] Sudden; hasty. 

BUbitaneouBneBSf (sub-i-ta'ne-us-nes), n. Sud- 
denness ; hastiness. 

subitanyf (sub^i-ta-ni), a. [< L. suUtaneus, sud- 
den: subitaneous.] Sudden; hasty. 

BUbito (s6'bi-to), adv. [It., < L. suhito, sudden- 
ly, abl. sing. neut. of smntus, sudden : see subi- 
taneous, sudden.] In music, suddenly ; quickly : 
as, volti suhito (V. S.), turn (the leaf) quickly. 

subj. An abbreviation of subjunctive. 

BUbjacency (sub-ja'sen-si), n. [< su1jacen{ t) 4* 
-cu.] The state of being subjacent. 

BUbjacent (sub^ja'sent), a. and n. [= F. subja- 
cent = Pg. subjacenie, < L. 8ubjacen{t-)8, ppr. of 
subjacere, lie under or near or adjoin an^ning, 
< sub, under, 4- jacere, lie : see jacent, Cf . ad- 
jacent.] 1. a. 1. Lying under or below: in 
geol., applied to rocks, beds, or strata, consid- 
ered with reference to their position beneath 
other overljdng formations. — 2. Being in a 
lower situation, though not necessarily direct- 
ly beneath. 

Betwoone some breaches of the clouds we could see land- 
skips and villages of the subjacent country. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 2, 1644. 

8, In alg., following below the line of the main 
characters : as, a sw jacent letter, as the n in 

n. w. In logic, the converting proposition or 
consequent or a conversion. 

BUbject (sub'jekt), a. and n. [Now altered to 
suit the orig. L. form; < ME. subget, sugget, su- 
get, soget, < OF. suget, soget, stmgiet, sujet, suject, 
later subject, F. sujet = Sp. sujeio, subjecto = Pg. 
sujeito = It. suggetto, soggetto, subject, as a noun 
(= G. suljekt), a subject (person or thing), < L. 
subjectus, lying under or near, adjacent, also 
subject, exposed, as a noun, subjectus, m., a 
subject, an inferior, subjectum, neut., the sub- 
ject of a proposition, prop. pp. of su^icere, 
subicere, pp. subjectus, throw, lay, place, or bind 
under, sul^oet, < sub, under, + jaedre, throw: 
see jet^. <5f. subjacent. Cf. abject, ohiect, pro- 
ject.] L a. 1. Placed or situated imder or be- 
neath. 

Long he them bore above the suJjeet ploirw. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xl. 19. 

2. Being under the power or dominion of an- 
other. 

For there nys God in heven or belle, iwis, 

But he hath been right aoget unto Love. 

Court of Love, 1. 98. 

Though in name an independent kingdom, she ISoot- 
land] was during more than a century really treated, in 
many respects, as a aubjeet province. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 

3. Exposed; liable, from extraneous or inhe- 
rent causes; prone : with to: as, a country sub- 
ject to extreme heat or cold; a person subject to 
attacks of fever. 

Most subject is the fattest son to weeds. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 64. 

My Lord, you are a great Prince, and all Eyes are upon 
your Actions ; this makes you more suJMeet to Envy. 

Hoioeu, Letters, I. iv. 18. 

A little knowledge is subject to make men headstrong, 
insolent, and uiitraotabla 

Sprat, HlBt. Royal Soc., p. 429. 
Hence-*- 4. Exposed or liable, as to what may 
confirm or modify: with to: as, subject to your 
approval; subject to correction.— 6. Submis- 
sive; obedient. Tit. iii. 1. 


fiibjlaofe 

No man was ever bidd be subjetA to the Ohiiroh of Cor- 
inth, Rome^ or AsUl but to the Ohuroh withoat addition, 
as it held faithful! to the roles of Soriptore. 

MUtm, Eikonoklastes, xzvU, 
Unless Love held them subjeel to the Will 
That gave them being, they would cease to be. 

Bryant, Order of Nature. 
»Byn. 2. Subordinate, subservient, inferior.— 8. Apt, 
B iMy , etc. See apt. 

II. n. 1. One who is placed under the au- 
thority, dominion, or controlling influence of 
another; specifically, one who owes allegiance 
to a sovereign and is governed by his laws ; one 
who lives under the protection of, and owes 
allegiance to, a government. 

And he leet make an Ynioge in the lyknesse of his 
Fadr^ and con^Ji^ned alio his Subyettes for to worsohipe 
it. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 41. 

Tell his majesty 
I am a subject, and I do confess 
I serve a gracious prince. 

Fletcher {and another), Noble Gentleman, ii. 1. 
2. A person or thing regarded as the recipient 
of cortain treatment ; one who or that which is 
exposed or liable to something specified. 

Alack, alack, that heaven should practise stratagems 

Upon BO soft a subject as myself ! 

Shak., R. and J., iii. 6. 212. 

There is not a fairer subject tor contempt and ridicule 
than a knave become the oupo of his own art. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, iii. 7. 

The town bear[of Congleton] having died, it was ordered 
that certain monies . . . should be j^aced at the disposal 
of the bearward, to enable him to provide a new subject, 
Munieip. Corp. Report, 1886, p. 2662. 
Specifically— (a) A dead body used for dissection. (6) One 
who is peculiarly sensitive to psychological experimenta- 
tion ; a sensitive. 

The monotonous ticking of a watch held to the ear wiU 
throw the nervous system of a sensitive subject into an 
abnormal state. Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 261. 

8. One who or that which is the causo or oc- 
casion of something. 

I am the unhappy subject of these quarrels. 

Shak., M. of V., V. 1. 288. 

Hear her, ye noble Romans ! ’tis a woman ; 

A subject not for swords, but pity. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, v. 8. 

4. That on which any mental operation is per- 
formed; that which is thongnt, spoken, or 
treated of : as, a subject of discussion or nego- 
tiation; a subject for a sermon or a song; the 
subject of a story. 

The matter or subiect of Poesio ... to mytie intent is 
what soeuer wittio and delicate conceit of man meet or 
worthy to bo put In written verse, for any necessary vse 
of the present time, or good instruetiun of the posteritlo. 

Putienham, Arte of Eng. Poesio, p. 18. 
O, sure I am, the wits of former days 
To subjects worse have given admidng praise. 

Shak., Sonnets, lix. 

This subject for heroic song 
Pleased me. Milton, P. L., ix. 26. 

But this, no more the subject of debate, 

Is past, forgotten, and resign’d to fate. 

Pope, Iliad, xix. 67. 

5. In gram., that of which anything is afiinned ; 
the nominative of a verb, without or with modi- 
fiers ; the member or part of a sentence signi- 
fying that of which predication is made, a sub- 
ject may be simple or compound; it may be a noun, or 
anything used with the value of a noun, whetlier word or 
phrase or clause : thus, that he has gone is true. A logical 
subject is one having the character of a subject according 
to the true meaning of the seiitenoe; a grammattoal sub- 
ject is one having that character formally only : thus, in it 
xe good to be here, it is the grammatical and to be here is the 
logical subject. 

6. In logic, that term of a ;proposition of which 
the other is affirmed or denied. • Thus, in the propo- 
sition ** Plato was a philosopher," Plato is the logical sub- 
ject^ phUoeopher being its predicate, or that which is 
affirmed of the subject Also, in the proposition “No 
man living on earth can he completely happy," man livina 
on earth is the subject, and completely happy is the predi- 
cate, or that which is denied of the subject. 

7. In metaph. : (a) A real thing to which gjven 
characters relate and in which they are said to 
inhere. 

' That which manifests its qualities— in other words, that 
in Which the appearing causes inhere, that to which they 
belong— is called their sfMeet, or substance, or substra- 
tum. Sir W, Hamilton, Metaphysics, vlii. 

{b) In Kantian and modern philosophy, the self 
or ego to which in all thought all mental repre- 
sentations are attributed (according to Kant) ; 
also, a real (hypothetical) thing in which mental 
phenomena are supposed to inhere. The word is 
commonly used by those psychologists who teach that the 
Immediate consciousness of self (the subject) is an aspect 
or inseparable accompaniment of an immediate perception 
of an external obieot. The doctrine is that perception in- 
volves a sense of action and reaction (self and not-selG. 
To this is often Joined another proposition, that there is 
no mode of consoiousness in which the opposition of sub- 
Jeot and object does not appear. [Expressions very close 
to this meaning are to he found in pre-Xantian writers 
(see Lsibnitt. Remarques sur le livre de M. King, 6 20), but 
the word is in suoh passages used relatively, as in det 6.] 
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Xtt the flnt ■yUoyism of transoendental jpiycholoty rea- 
■OfD ImpoBei upon us an apparont knowledge ovh, by rqp- 
resenttng tlie constant lo^cal nMeet at thougnt as the 
knowledffe of the real tuj^jeet in wmoh that knowledge In- 
herea Of that aubfeetf however, we have not, and cannot 
have, the slightest knowledge, because ooiisciousness is 
that which alone changes representations into thoughts 
and in which, therefore, as the transcendental tvbket, all 
our perceptions must be found. Beside this logical mean- 
ing of the I, we have no knowledge of the in Itself 
which forms the substratum and foundation of it and of 
all our thoughta 

Eant, Critique of Pure Keason, tr. by MUller (Cente- 
[nary ed.), II. tt05. 

The particular modes in which 1 now feel, desire, and 
think arise out of the modes in which I have previously 
done so ; but the common characteristic of all these has 
been tliat In them a guMect was conscious of itself as its 
own object, and thus self-determined. 

T. H. Orem, Prolegomena to Ethics, f 102. 

The wbject can be conscious of itself only in relation to 
an object which it at once excludes and determlnea 

E. Caird, Philoa of Kaiit> p. 848, note. 

8. In music : (a) In general, the theme or me- 
lodic phrase on which a work or movement is 
based, consisting of few or many tones vari- 
ously combined and treated ; a motive. When 
two or more principal subjects are used, they 
are often known as first, second, etc. (h) In 
contrapuntal works, the theme given out at the 
beginning, to which (in fugue and canon) the 
answer responds, and with which the counter- 
subject is combined which is taken as the basis 
for thematic development, for imitation, etc. 
In a fugue, the subject is also called ajiteoedent, dux, pr(»- 
posta, etc. ; In a canon, guida; and in freer contrapuntal 
music, caniusflnnus or eatitofermo. 

9. In the flrie arts, the plan or general view 
chosen by an artist ; the design of a composition 
or picture ; the schomo or idea of a work of art : 
as, a historical subject; a genre subject; a marine 
subject; a pastoral subject — 10. In decorative 
art, a pictorial representation of human figures 
or animals; a picture representing action and 
incident. 

Vases painted with subjects after Watteau. 

Soc. Arts Eeport, Exhib. 1867. 

DimlniBhed subject See diminished.— First subject. 
See firsts. — Intervening subject. See inttyrvene. — in** 
version of subjects. 9ee inversion.— mxed subjects 
of property. Bee Subject of Inhesion, a 

thing in which characters inhere.— BuMect Of predica- 
tion, the subject of a proposition.— Subject Of rela- 
tion, that one of the coiTclatcs to which the others are 
referred as secondary; the relate.— To be in i*. subject, 
to be related to any tiling somewhat as a predicate is related 
to its subject ; to exist by virtue of that subject of which the 
attribute which is in the subject does not form a part. 
a:S3ni. 4. Subject, Theme, Topic, Point, Thesis. 1'he first 
three of these words are often popularly used as exactly 
synonymous. Daniel Webster puts within a few lines of 
each other the two following sentences : [If an American 
Thucydides should arise,] may his theme aoX. be a Pelo- 
ponnesian war," and [American history 1 “will furnish no 
topic for a Gibbon." Yet, strictly in rhetoric, and more 
often in general use, subject Is the broad word for anything 
written or spoken about, while theme is the word for tlio 
exact and generally narrower statement of the subject. 
A topic is a still narrower subject; tliere may be several 
interesting topics suggested under a single subject. A 
point is by its primaiy meaning the smallest possible sub- 
aivision under a subject. Tttesis is a technical word for a 
subject which takes the form of an exact proposition or 
assertion which is to be proved : as, Luther fastened his 
ninety- five theses to the church-door. The paner in which 
the proof of a thesis is attempted is also callea a thesis. A 
student’s composition is often called u theme. The mean- 
ing of the other words is not extended to the written or 
spoken discourse. See propositwti. 
subject (sub-jekt' ), V, [Now altered to suit the 

orig. L. form; < ME. sugeitm, < OF. ^svjeter = 
Sp.' subjectar, subjetar, sttjetar = Pg. sujeitar = 
It. suggettare, soggetiare, subject, < ML. suhjec- 
tare, subject, freq. of L. subjicere, suhicere, 
throw under: see subject, a. and w.] I, trans. 

1. To put, lay, or spread under; make subja- 
cent. 

In one short view subjected to our eye, 

Gods, Emperors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties lie. 

P(^, To Addison, 1. 33. 

The lands that lie 
Subjected to the Holicoiiiaii ridge. 

Tennyson, Tiresias. 

2. To expose; make liable or obnoxious: with 
to: as, credulity subjects one to impositions. 

SuMect himself to anarchy within, 

Or lawless passions in him, which he serves. 

Milton, P. R., il. 471. 

If the vessels yield, it subjects tlie per^ju to all the in- 
conveniences of an erroneous circulation. Arbuthmt. 

8. To submit; make accountable, subservient, 
or the like; cause to undergo; expose, as in 
chemical or other operations: with to: as, to 
subject clay to a white heat. 

SviXjeeUd to his service angel-wings. 

MUton, P. L., ix. 166. 

God it not bonnd to subject his ways of operation to the 
•onttiny of our thoughta. Locke. 
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Church discipline [in Germany] was subjected to State 
approval ; and a power of expelling rebellious clergy from 
the country was established. 

H. Spencer, Prln. of Soclol., | 669. 

No gas is ‘'atomic” in the chemist’s sense, except when 
subjected to the action of electricity, or, in the case of hy- 
drogen, to a high temperature. 

J. N. Lockyer, Speot. Anal., p. 144. 
4 . To bring under power, dominion, or sway; 
subdue; subordinate. 

High loue permits the sunne to cast his beames, 

And the moyst cloudes to drop downe plenteous streames, 
Alike vpon the just <fe reprobate ; 

Yet are not both subjected by one fate? 

Times' Whisde (E. E. T. 8.), p. 6. 

Neither God nor the Lawes have subjected us to his will, 
nor sett his reason to be our 8ovran above Law. 

MUton, Kikonoklastes, xi. 

II,t intrans. To be or become subject. 

When men freely subject to any lust as a new master. 

T. Hrooks, Works, II. 242. 

snbjectable (sub-jek'ta-bl), a. [< suljeet + 
•ahUJ] To be subjected or submitted, fliare.] 

It was propounded to these fathers confessors as a thing 
not subjeetable to their penitential judicature. 

Jer. Tayliyr, Works (ed. 1836), II. 106. 

SUbjeetdom (sub'jekt-(ium). w. [< subject + 
-dowi.] The state or condition of being a sub- 
ject. 

No clue to its nationality, except in the political sense 
of subjeetdom, therefore is available. 

Qreenweil, British Barrows, p. 608. {Encyc. Diet.) 

subjection (sub-jek'shon), w. [< ME. subjec- 
tioun, suljeccion, subjeceioun,<. OF. (and F.) sub- 
jection = Sp. sujecion = Pg. sujeigdo, sogeigdo 
= It. suggesione, 8oggezione, <. L. suhjectioln-), a 
placing under, substitution, reducing to obedi- 
ence, subjection, < subjicere, suhicere, throw 
under, subject: see subject, t>.] 1. The act 

of subjecting or subduing; the act of van- 
quishing and bringing imder the dominion of 
another. 

The prophesie seith that tho grete' dragon shall come 
fro Rome that wolde distroie the reame of the grete 
Breteyno and put it in his subiecdon. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X iii. 43.3. 

King Arthur . . . sailed with his fleet into Island, and 
brought it and the people thereof vnder his suJhiecHon. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 1. 

After tho conquest pf tho kingdom, and subjectioti of the 
rebels, enquiry was made who they were that, flghting 
against tho king, had saved themselves by flight. 

Sir M. Hale. 

2. The state of being in the power or under 
the control or domination of another ; service. 

Tliei that marchen uimn sou schulle ben iindre zoure 
Subieceioun, as zee hau ben undre hires. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 226. 

Both in subjection now 
To sensual appetite. MUton, P. L., ix. 1128. 

A lofty mind, 

By philosophic discJplino prepared 
For calm subjection to acknowledged law. 

Wordmvorth, Excursion, iii. 

3. In logic, the act of attaching a subject to a 
predicate: corresponding io predication. 

subjective (sub-jok'tiv), a. [= F. suhjrvtif = 
Sp. subjectivo = G. subjektiv, < L. subjeetinis, of 
or pertaining to a subject, < suhjectum, a sub- 
ject: see subject, w.] 1. Relating to or of the 

nature of a subject, as opposed to an object. 
In the older writers subjective is nearly synonymous with 
real, and still more closely so with the common modern 
meaning of objective. By Kant, following scmie of his 
earlier ‘ontemporarlos, the word was restricted to tlie sub- 
ject of thought, or tho ^o. See objective. 

Certainty, according to tho schools, is distinguished into 
objective and subjective. Objective certainty is when the 
proposition is certainly true in itself, and subjective when 
we are certain of the truth of it. Tho one is in things, 
the other is in our minds. WaAts, bigic, II. ii. § 8. 

I’he words subjective and objective are getting into gen- 
eral use now. 

E. Fitzgerald, Iietter, Mar. 21, 1841 (in Lit. Remains, 1, 71). 

The iincivilizod or semi-clvilizod man is wholly unable 
to think of the maniac's visions as subjective illusions. 

U. Spencer, J’rin. of Sociol., § 124. 

All knowledge on its subjective side is belief. 

J. Simy, Outlines of Psychol., p. 434. 

2. In literature and art, noting a production 
characterized by the prominence given to the 
individuality of the author or artist : as, the sub- 
jective s<!hool of painting ; also, relating to such 
indi viduali ty . The writings of Shelley and By- 
ron are essentially subjective, while the novels 
of Scott are objective. 

They [the Iliad and Odyssevl are so purely objective 
that they seem projected, as it were, into this visible di- 
urnal sphere with hardly a subjective trace adhering to 
them, and are silent as the stars concerning their own 
genesis and mutual relation. IT. D. Oeddes. 

I am disposed to consider the Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese as ... a portion of the finest sibjective poetry In 
our literature. Stedman, Viet. Foe^ p. 187. 


subjectivity 

3. Relating to a subject in a political sense; sub- 
missive; obedient. [A rare and irregular use.] 

What eye can look, through clear love’s sneotacle. 
On virtue's majesty that shines in beauty. 

But, as to nature’s divin’st miracle, 

Performs not to it all subjective duty? 

Sir J. Davies, Witte’s Pilgrimage, sig. D. 2. (JLatham.) 

Which sadly when they saw 

How those had sped before, with most subjective awe 

Submit them to his sword. Drayton, Polyolbion, xi. 876. 

Suhjsctiye certainty, soe certainty.— Subjective col- 
ors. Same as aoddentol colors (which see, under occt- 
dentof).— Subjective doubt, end, ens. See the nouns. 
— Subjective idealism. Same as Fichtean idealism 
(which see, under Weafwm).— Subjective method, pow- 
er, reason, etc. See the nouns.— Subjective part. See 
extension, 6.— Subjective perspective, a method of rep- 
resentation which looks right, tnough it is geometrically 
false. This method is, in fact, usually practised by painters 
who greatly exaggerate certain etfects of perspective, as 
if the picture were intended to be seen from a point of 
view much nearer than that usually chosen by the spec- 
tator, and are then obliged to modify certain consequences 
of this exaggeration.— Subjective seUBation, a sensa- 
tion which is not caused by an object outside of the body. 
—Subjective eymptOIUB, in pathol., symptoms, as sen- 
sations, apprecianle by the patient, but not discernible by 
another observer. 

subjectively (sub-jek'tiv-li), adv. Ill a subjec- 
tive manner; in relation to the subject ; as ex- 
isting in a subject or mind. 

I do not see how we can successfully guard against the 
danger of considering as both objectively and subjectively 
evident things which, in fact, are only subjectively evi- 
dent. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 68. 

SUbjectiveneSB (sub-jek'tiv-nes), n. The state 
of being subjective ; subjectivity. 

subjectmam (sub-jek'tiv-izm), n. [< subjective 
+ -ism.’] 1. The doctrine that we can imme- 

diately know only what is present to conscious- 
ness. Those who adhere to this opinion either regard it 
as axiomatical, or fortify it by arguments analogous to 
those by which Zeno sought to prove that a particle can 
have only position, and not velocity, at any instant— ar- 
guments which appear, upon logical analysis, to beg the 
question. Those who empose the opinion maintain tnat it 
would lead to the absuru corollary that there can be no cog- 
nition whatever, not even of a problematical or interroga- 
tory kind, concerning anything out the immediate present. 

Tho philosophical principle of subjectivism. 

Ueberweg, Hist. Philosophy (trans. by Morris), I. 

2. The doctrine, sometimes termed relativism, 
that ^‘man is tho measure of things^’ — that is, 
that tho tnith is nothing but each man’s settled 
opinion, there being no objective criterion of 
truth at all. This is an opinion held by some English 
philusoxihors, as well as by I’rotagoras in antiquity. It is 
a modifleation of subjectivism in sense 1, above. 

3. Same as suljectmty, 3. 

subjectivist (sub-jok'tiv-ist), n. and a. [< suh- 
jeeiive + -wL] I. n. In metaph., one who holds 
the doctrine or doctrines of subjectivism. 

II. a. Hamo as sutjcctivislic. — Buh^ectivM 

logic. See logic. 

subjectivistic (sub-jek-ti-vis'tik), a. [< subjec- 
tivist + -ic.] Pertaining to or characterized by 
subjectivism. 

subjectivistically (sub-jek-ti-vis'ti-kal-i), adv. 
With subjectivistic reasoning; from the point 
of view of subjectivism. 

subjectivity (sub-jek-tiv'i-ti), n. [= F. sub- 
jectivity = G. suhjektivitdt, (.’Fllj. snhjectivita{t-)s, 
< L. subjccUvus, subjective: see suhjeetirc.] 1. 
The absence of objective reality ; illusiveness; 
tho character of arising within tho mind, as, for 
example, the sonsation of a color does. 

Wo must, in the first place, remember that analysis and 
subjectivity on the one hand, and synthcRis and objectivity 
on the other hand, go together in Kant's mind. 

K. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 413. 

Belief in the subjectivity of time, space, and other forms 
of thought inevitably iuv<ilveH Agnosticism. 

J. Martineau, Mind, XIII. 696. 

2. The private, arbitrary, and limited element 
of self ; that which is peculiar to an individual 
mind: as, the subject n'ity of Byron or Shelley. 

There arc two ways of looking at subiectimfy. We may 
understand by it, in the first place, only tho natural and 
finite subjectivity, with its contingent and arbitrary con- 
tent of xiarticulnr interests and inclinations. . . . In this 
sense of suhjectirity, we cannot help admiring the tmimuil 
resignation of the ancients to destiny, and feeling that 
it is a niucb higher and worthier mood than that of the 
moderns, who obstinately pursue their subjective aims, 
and when they find theroBelves constrained to give up tho 
hope of reaching them, console themselves with the pros- 
pect of a reward in some shape or other. But the term 
subjectivity is not to be confined merely to the bad ami 
finite kind of it which is contradistinguished from the 
fact. In its truth subjectivity is immanent in the fact, 
and as a subjectivity thus infinite is the very truth of the 
fact. . . . (-hristlanlty, we know, teaches that God wishes 
all men to be saved. That teaching declares that sub- 
jectivity has an infinite value. 

Hegel, Henning’s notes of his lectures, tr. In Wallace’s 
[Logic of Hegel, $ 147. 

It is surely subjectivity and interiority which are the no- 
tions latest aciiuired by the human mind. 

W. James, Prin. of Psychology, II. 48. 



Bnbjectiirlse 

Sttbjectiyise (sub-jek'ti-viz), t?. [< sul^ective + 
-i5re.] To render subjective ; to bring into the 
perceptive mind. 

BUbjecnless (sub'jekt-les), a. [< subject 4- 
Having no subject or subjects. 

The subject without the king oan do nothing; the «ti&- 
jecUew king can do something. Carlyle, 

subject-matter (sub'jekt-mat^6r), n. The sub- 
ject or matter presented for consideration in 
some written or oral statement or discussion. 

It (a catalogue] is disposed according to the Subject Mat- 
ter of the Books, as the Bibles and Expositors, Historians, 
rhilosophors, <fcc. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 107. 

BUbjectness (sub'jekt-nes), n. The state or 
condition of being subject; subjection. [Rare.] 
subject-notion (8ub'jekt-n6'®'8hoii), M. A con- 
cei)t or notion the subject of a Judgment, 
subject-object (sub'jekt-ob^jekt), n. The im- 
mediate object of cognition, or the thought it- 
self, as distinguished from the objecUohject, or 
unl^own real object. [In Kantian terminology, 
the Gegenstand, as distinguished from the Ob- 
jekt.'] ' 

BUbjectsbip (sub'jekt-ship), n, [< subject 4- 
•ship,'] The state of being subject or a subject. 
[Rare.] 

The subjecUhip, being the very relation in which the 
creature stands to the ('reutur as his lawgiver, ruler, and 
judge. Candlish, The Fatherhood of God, I. 54. 

SUbj^Cture (sub-jek'tur), w. [< subject + -ure.] 
^J'’he state of being subject ; Hubj(3ction. [Rare.] 
SUbjee (sub'je), n, [Hind, snhn, the larger leaves 
and capsules of the hemp-plant, also greenness, 
greens, < sabza, greenness, verdure, the hemp- 
plant.] The larger leaves and capsules of the 
Indian hemp without the stalks. 8ee bhang, 
SUbjicibility (sub-jis-i-bil'i-ti), n. [< ML. subji- 
cibilita ( < suhjidbi Us ; see suhjicible , ] Oapa- 
bility of being a subject of predication. 
SUbjicible (sub-jiaM-bl), a. [< ML, subJicibiliSf 
subjicible, < L. subjicerc, subicere, jdace under, 
sub,iect ; see subject.] 1. Capable of being sub- 
jected. [Rare.] 

He [JefiiiBl was not a person suJbjidMe to a command ; it 
was enough that he understood Ihe inclinations and de- 
signs of his Father's mercies. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 56. 

2. Capable of being made the subject of some- 
thing else as jircdicate. 

subjoin (sub-join'), t’. t- [< OF. subjoindre^ < L. 
smjungerc, add, annex, yoke, < suhj under, 4- 
jungere, join, yoke : see join,] To add at the 
end’ of, especially of something said or written ; 
annex; append; as, to subjoin an argument or 
an illustration. 

1 shall ndtjoin, as a (^'orollary to the foregoing Remark, 
an admirable Observation out at Aristotle. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 278. 

~Syn. To athx, attach. 

subjoinder ( sub-joi n'd6r) , n, [< OF. subjoindrCj 
subjoin, inf. used as a noun; see subjoin,] A 
remark following or subjoined to another; a re- 
joinder. [Rare.] 

“I will never stand to bo hissed," was the suhjoinder of 
young (3ont1dence. Lamb, Elllstoniaua. 

subjoint (sub'jouLt), n. In zooL, a subsidiary 
or secondary joint; one of the subdivisions, 
often veiy numerous, of the regular joints of 
an insect’s or a crustacean’s legs, anteniia3, etc. 
Thus, the fore legs of a pedlpalp arachnidan, or the an- 
tonnie of a lobster, have numerous siibjuints in the long, 
slender, lash-like part of the organ beyond the short and 
stout joints that are identified by iiunie. See Phrynidse. 
Also called subsegment. 

sub judice (sub jb'di-se). [L.; sub, under; Ju- 
diccy abl. sing, oi judex y judge; see judge,] Be- 
fore the judge; under judicial consideration; 
not yet decided. 

nie relations of the people and the crown were then 
[reign of James 1. 1 brought to issue, and, under shifting 
names, continued sytjuaice from that time to 1688. 

De Quincey, Rhetoric. 

subjugable (snb'j(J-ga-bl), a, [< L. as if ^suh- 
mgabiliSy < subjugarc, subjugate ; see subjugate,] 
That may be subjugated ; capable of being sub- 
dued or conquered. 

An abundance of good, readily subjugable land awaiting 
the settler. Seietuse, VII. 232. 

subjugal (8ub-j(5'gal), a. [< L. suhy under, 4* E. 
jugal,] Situated below the jugal, malar, or 
zwomatic bone. 

subjugate (sub'j^-gat), v. t , ; pret. and pp. sub- 
jugatedy ppr. subjugating, [< L. snljugatus, pp. 
of auhjugare (> It. suhjugnre = Sp. suhjugar, so- 
juzgar = Pg. suhjugar = F. subjuguer)y bring un- 
der the yoke, subjugate, < sub, under, 4- jugum, 
yoke ; see yoke,] 1 . To bring under the yoke ; 
subdue; conquer; compel to submit to the do- 
minion or control of another; vanquish. 
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aking, and oaUedhimhli vaiaaL Baker, 

In a few months he [Cromwell] siubjmatsd Ireland as 
Ireland had never been subjugatea dunng the five centu- 
ries of slaughter which had elapsed since the landiim of the 
first Norman settlers. Maetwlay, Hist Eng., L 

2. To make subservient ; take or hold captive ; 
bring under bondage, as the senses. 

Mans sence captiv'de^ his reason subimaU. 

Times* Whistle (E. £. T. S.). p. 109. 

I understood that unto such a torment 

The carnal malefactors were condemned 
Who reason subjugate to appetite. 

Longfellow, tr. of Xante’s Inferno, v. 89. 
sSyn. 1. Vanquish, Subdue, etc. See conquer. 
subjugation (sub-j^-ga^shqn), n, [= F. subju- 
gatioHy < ML. st^ugatio(n-), < L. subjugare, sub- 
jugate; Bee Hvljugate.'] The act of subjugating, 
or the state of being subjugated ; subjection. 

Her iKtlicy was military because her objects were power, 
ascendency, and subjugation. 

J). Webster, Speech at Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1820. 

The subjugation of virgin soil, as we had occasion to 
notice, is a serious work. 

S. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 348. 

subjugator (sub'j^ga-tor), n. [= Sp. sojuz- 
gador =: Pg. subjugadovy < LL. subjuijatory one 
who subjugates, a conqueror, < subjugare, sub- 
jugate ; see subjugate,] One who subjugates or 
enslaves ; a conqueror. Coleridge. 
subjunction (sub-jungk'shon), n, [< L. as if 
*suhjunciio(n-)y < subjungere, add, subjoin ; see 
.Hubjoin.] The act of subjoining, or the state of 
being subjoined ; also, something subjoined, 
subjunctive fsub-jui^k'tiv), a, and n. [= F. 
subjonctif = Sp. suhjunUvo = Pg. suhjunctivo = 
It. suhjuntivoy \ L. subJunctivuSy serving to join, 
connecting, in gram., sc. moduSy the subjunctive 
mode,< subjungercy pp. subjunctusy add, join, sub- 
join; Bee subjoin,] l, a. If. Subjoined or add- 
ed to something before said or written. 

A few thingR more, subjunctive to the former, were 
thought meet to be castigated lii preachers at Uiat time. 

Jip. Hacket, Abp. Williams, p. 87. {Latham.) 

2. In pram.y noting that mode of the verb by 
which 1 8 expressed condition, hypothesis, or con- 
tingency, and which is generally used in a clause 
subjoined or subordinate to another clause or 
verb, and prec?eded by one of certain conjunc- 
tions, especially (in English) if or though: as in 
the sentence “i/ that be the case, then I am 
wrong.” The subjunctive mode was an original part of 
the infiectioii of Indo-European verbs, and is preserved in 
most of the existing languages of the family : but he and 
were are the only remaining forms in English in which It 
is conspic uously distinguished from the indicative. Ab- 
breviated suhj. 

II, ?/. In gram.y the subjunctive mode. 

The subjunctive is evidently passing out of use, and there 
is good reason to suppose that it will soon become obso- 
lete altogether. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xiv. 

SUbkin^dom (sub'king^dum), n. 1. A prime 
subdivision of the animal kingdom ; a superclass 
corresponding to the “branches” or “em- 
branenements” of French zodlopists, as Cuvior, 
who recognized the four subkmgdoras of the 
vertebrates, raollusks, articulates, and radialos. 
Such main groups are now more commonly called phyla. 
Eight such groups now very generally recognized, in fact 
if not ill name, are Protozoa. Caslentera, Echinodermata, 
Vermes, Arthropoda, MoUuscoidea, Mollusca, and Vertebra- 
ta. Homo authors degrade Vermes from this rank, or other- 
wise dispose of it as a subkingdom ; some elevate the Tu- 
nicata to this rank ; and the MoUuscoidea are not recog- 
nized by all as a subkingdom. 

The prolific animals of the fifth day's creation belonged 
to the three Guvierian subkingdoms of the Radiate, Artic- 
ulate, and Mollusca, and to the classes of Fish and Rep- 
tiles among the Vertobrata. 

Dawson, Origin of World, p. 213. 

2. In a primary division of the vegetable 
kingdom ; the highest class below the kmgdom 
itself. The ordinary division is Into two such subking- 
doms, the Phanerogamia and the Cryptogamia ; but late 
systeniatists incline to recognize four ; Spennopkyta (cor- 
responding to the Phanerogamia), l*teTidophyta, Bryophy- 
ta, and Thallophyta (corresponding to Cryptogamia). 
sublacunose (sub-la-ku'nos), a. Somewhat 
lacuuose. 

Convergent to a sublacunose centre. 

Encye. Nat. BisL (1855X m. 580. 

SUblanate (sub-la'nat), a. In boty somewhat 
lanate or woolly. 

Bublanceolate (sub-lan'se-o-lat), a. In eool, 
and boty approaching the' lanceolate form; 
somewhat tapering and pointed, 
sublapsarian (sub-lap-sa'ri-aji), a. and n, [< 
L. suby under, + lapsusy fall ("see lapse) y 4- -ari- 
an.j I. a. Relating to the sublapsarians or to 
their tenets. 

According to the sublapsarian doctrine. Hammond, 

11. n. One who believes in sublapsarianism. 
Compare supralapsarian. 
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sttblapflarianisai (sub-lap-s&M-Bn-izm), n. [< 
sublapsarian 4- 4am.] The doctrine that the 
decrees of election and reprobation are subse- 
quent to the fall, or that men are elected to 
grace or reprobated to death while in a state 
of sin and ruin. 

BUblapsary (sub-lap 's^ri), a, and n. Same as 
sublapsarian. 

sublate (sub-l&t')* V, t; pret. and pp. sublatedy 
ppr. sublating, [^ L. subtatus, used as pp. of tol- 
twey raise, take up, < suhy under, from under, 4- 
latuSy used as pp. of ferrey bear.] 1. To take 
or oariry away; remove. [Rare.] 

IThe auothoresot y« mischtefe [were] sublated plucked 
away. Ball, Hen. VII., an. L 

2. In logiCy to deny: opposed to posit. 

Where ... the propositional lines are of uniform 
breadth, it is hereby shewn that all such opposition is 
mMated. Sir W, HamUton, Logic, II. 471. 

3. In Hegelian logic, to cancel by a subsequent 
movemont. 

The process of the external world left to itself in its ex- 
ternality can only be to go into itself, or to sublate or re- 
move its own externality. CraUc, Hegel, p. 198. 

BUblatlon (sub-la' shou) , n. [< L. suhlatio^n-), a 
raising, removal, < suhlatus, raised, taken away; 
see siwlate,] 1. The act of taking or carrying 
away. [Rare.] 

He could not be forsaken by a sublation of union. 

Bp. BaU, Remains, p. 188. 

2. Cancellation by a subsequent logical move- 
ment, in Hegelian philosophy. 

SUblative (snb'la-tiv), a. [< sublate 4* -ive.] 
Tending to take ‘away or deprive. 

sublease (snb'les), n. In law, an under-lease ; 
a lease granted by one who is himself a lessee 
or tenant. For some purposes, a sublease for the entire 
remaining term of the sublessor is deemed an assignment 
rather than a sublease. 

sublease (sub-les'b V. t. ; pret. and pp. subleased, 
ppr. subleasing. To underlease. 

He leased his house, . . . and subleased part of it. 

New York Evening Post, March 8, 1886. 

sublessee (sub'le-se^), n. The receiver or holder 
of a sublease. 

sublessor (sub-les'or), n. The grantor of a 
sublease. 

sublet (sub-let'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. sublet y ppr. 
subletting. To underlet ; let to another person, 
the party letting being himself lessee or tenant. 

He’s let and sublet and every man has to make some- 
thing out of him [the convict] each time. 

The Century, XL. 221. 

BUblevaiuinoUBf (sub-le-vam'i-nus), a, [< MT.<. 
sublevamen (-min-)y a lifting, supporting, < L. 
sublevare, lift, support; see suhicvate.] Sup- 
porting; upholding. 

His up-holding and sublevaminous Providence. 

Fdtham, Resolves, 11. 2. 

Bublevate (sub'lf-vat), v. pret. and pp. suh- 
levatody ppr. suhievating. [< L. sublevatusy pp, 
of sublevare (> It. sollevare = Pg. Sp. suhlmmr)y 
lift up from beneath, < sub, under, 4- levare, lift 
up, raise, < levis, light.] To raise ; elevate ; ex- 
cite. Formerly also solUnmte, 

sublevation (sub-le-va'shqn), n, [= Sp. tnih- 
levatnon = Pg. suhl^ag&o == It. sollevasione, < L. 
sublcvatio{n^y a lightening, < sublevare, pp. suh- 
levatusy lift up from beneath, support ; see suhle- 
vate,] 1. The act of lifting or raising; eleva- 
tion. — 2. A rising or insurrection. 

Any general commotion or sublevation of the people. 

Sir W. Temple, Works (ed. 17S1X Ii. 506. 

subliceuse (sub-h'sens), v, t. To nnderlicense ; 
license to another person under the provisions 
of a license already held by the person so li- 
censing. 

sublieutenant (sub'lu-ten^ant), n. In the Brit- 
ish navy, a ^ade immediately below that of 
lieutenant. Formerly called mats. 

subligation (sub-li-ga'shon), n. [< LL. subliga- 
Uo{n-), a binding below, ? L. subligare, pp. sub- 
ligatusy bind below, < sub, under, 4- Ugare, tie, 
bind : see ligation,] The act of binding under- 
neath. [Rare.] 

sublimable (sub-li'ma-bl), a. [< sublime 4- 
-able,] Capable of being sublimated. See sub- 
limation. Bpyle, Works, III. 57. 

8UblimableneBS(8ub-li'ma-bl-nes),n. The qual- 
itv of being sublimable. "BoylCy Works. I. 673. 

BUblimary (sub'li-ma-ri), a. [< sublime + -ary.] 
Elevated. [Bare.] ‘ 

First to the master of the feast 
This health is consecrated, 

Thence to each sublimairy guest 
Whose soul doth desire 
This nectar to raise and inspire. 

A. Brome, The PainteFs Entertainment 
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SUblilkiate (sub'U-m&t), v, pet. and pp. aub^ 
Umated, ppr. auhlimatPng. [< L. mblimatua, pp. 
of subUmaref lift up on mjgfhy raise : see aubmne^ 

0 .] 1. To bring (a solid substance, such as 

camphor or sulphur) by heat into the state of 
vapor, which on cooling returns a^in to the 
solid state. See sublimation, — 2. To extract 
by or as by sublimation. 

It will be a harder alchymy then LuUlus ever knew to 
tuXdimat any good use out of such an Invention. 

MUtou, Areopagiticfty p. 18. 

You that have put so fair for the philosopher's stone 
that you have endeavoured to auHimaU it out of poor men's 
bones ground to powder by your oppressions. 

llev. T. Adcmtt Worker I. 380. 

3. Figuratively, to deprive of earthly dross; 
elevate; refine; purify; idealize. 

And when [the Sultan is] In state, there is not In the 
world to be seen a greater spectacle of humane glory, and 
of mblimated manhood. Sandyg^ Travailes, p. 60. 

1 can conceive nothing more Bvhlimating than the 
strange peril and novelty of an adventure such as this. 

Poe, Tales, 1. 97. 

The atmosphere was light, odor, music ; and each and 
all rjblimtUea beyond anything the sober senses are capa- 
ble of receiving. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 180. 

sublimate (8ub'li>mat as adj., -mat as noun), 
a, and n. [< L. suhlimatus, pp. of suhlimarey lift 
on high : sec sublimate^ t;.] I. a. Brought into 
a state of vapor by heat, and again condensed, 
as camphor, sulphur, etc. ; hence, elevated ; 
purified. 4 

Offering her selfe moresuUftnaf^ and pure, in the sacred 
name and rites of Keligiou. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 860. 

n. n. 1. Anything produced by sublimation 
or refining. — 2. In mineral,, the deposit formed, 
as in a glass tube or on a surface of charcoal, 
when a mineral containing a volatile ingredient 


give BUbllmate. See corrosive. 

sublimation (sub-li-ma'shon), n. [< ME. subly- 
macioun, < OF. (and F.) suhlimation = Sp. suhli- 
macion = Pg. sublima^o = It. sublimaziom, < 
LL. sublimatio(nr), a lifting up, a deliverance, 
< L. sublimare, lift up: see sublimate, sublime, r.] 

1. In chem,, the act or process of sublimating; 
a process by which solid substances arc, by the 
aid of heat, converted into vapor, which is again 
condensed into the solid state by the applica- 
tion of cold. Sublimation effects for solids to some ex- 
tent what distillation effects for liquids, both processes 
purify the substances to which they ore severally applied, 
Dy separating them from the fixed matters with which they 
are associated. Subliinatiuii is usually conducted iti one 
vessel, the product being deposited in the upper part of 
the vessel in u solid state, and often in tlie crystalline form, 
wliile the impurity remains in the lower pai't. The vapors 
of some substances which undergo the process of sublima- 
tion condense in the form of a fine powder called JUnvers; 
such are the flowers of sulphur, flowers of benzoin, etc. 
Other sublimates are obtained in a solid and compact 
form, as camphor, ammonium chlorid, and all the subli- 
mates of mercury. 

The quint esseiicia therof is iiaturaly Incorruptible, the 
which 86 Bchal drawo out by euMymactoun. 

Book of QyinAe bitmetuseifiA, Furnivall), p. 4. 

2. The act of heigh toning, refining, purifying, 
or freeing (something) from baser qualities: 
as, the sublimation of the affections. — 3. That 
which has been highly refined or purified; 
hence, the highest product of auything. 

Keligion is the perfection, refinement, and sublimation 
of morality. South. 

His verse was the mMimation of his rarest mood. 

Stedman, Poets of America, p. 178. 

Sublimation theory, in geU. and mming, the theory 
according to which ore-deposits were formed and vein- 
fissures ^ed by the volatilization of metalliferous matter 
from beneath, or from the ignited interior of the earth. 

BUblimatory (sub'li-ma-to-ri), a, and n, [< ME, 
sublymatorie = F. sublimaioire, < LL. suhlimator, 
a lifter, < L. sublimare, lift up ; see sublimate. ] I, 
a. Tending to sublimate ; used in sublimation. 

II. n , ; pi, sublimatories (-riz). A vessel for 
sublimation. 

Violesy oroslets, and siMymatories. 

Chauoer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 240. 

sublime (sub-Km'), a, and n. [= F. sublime z= 
Sp. Pg. It. sublime, < L. sublimis.mli^ted, hi^h, 
lofty, sublime ; origin unknown.] 1, a. If. High 
in place; uplifted; elevated; exalted; lofty. 

Liue to tby selfe, pursue not after Fame ; 

Thunders at the mthlimest buildings aime. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 582. 

SiMime on these a tow’r of steel is rear’d. 

Dryden, ASneid, vi. 748. 

2. High in excellence; elevated by nature; 
exalted above men in general by lofty or noble 
traits; eminent: said of persons. 

The age was fruitful in great men, hut amongst them 
•U» If we except the whUme Julian leader, none, as re- 
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gaxdi splendour of endowments, stood upon the same 
level as Cicero. -Be Quineey, Clceio. 

Here dwells no perfect man sublime, 

Hor woman winged before her time. 

Whittier, Last Walk in Autumn. 

3. Striking the mind with a sense of mndeur 
or power, physical or moral; calculated to 
awaken awe, veneration, exalted or heroic feel- 
ing, and the like; lofty; grand; noble: not- 
ing a natural object or scenery, an action or 
conduct, a discourse, a work of man^s hands, 
a spectacle, etc. : as, sublime scenery ; sublime 
heroism. 

Easy in Words thy Style, in Sense sublime. 

Prior, To Dr. Sherlock. 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

Longfellow, Light of Stars. 

The forms of elevated massos that are most sublime are 
. the loffy and precipitous, as implying the most intense 
effort of supporting might. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 238. 

Dinah, covered with her long white dress, her pale face 
full of subdued emotion, almost like a lovely corpse into 
which the soul has returned charged with secrets 

and a sublimer love. George Eliot, Adam Bede, xv. 

4. Of lofty mien ; elevated in manner, expres- 
sion, or ai)pearance. 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule. Milton, P. L., iv. .SOO. 

For the proud Souldan, with presumpteous cheare 
And countenance mtldime amf insolent, 

Sought onely slaughter and avengement. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. viil. 30. 

6. In anal,, superficial; not deep-seated: op- 
posed to profound: as, the suHime flexor of tlu^ 
fingers (the flexor sublimis, a muscle). —Sublime 
geometiy, the theory of higher curves.— Sublime Porte. 
See Perfe. = SyiL 2 and 3. Grand, Lofty, Sublime, majestic, 
stately. Grand founds its meanings on the idea of great 
size, lopy and sublime on that of height. Natural objects 
may be sublime without physical height, if vastness and 
great impressiveness are present. In the moral field the 
sublime is tliat which is so high above ordinary human 
achievements as to give the impression of astonishment 
blended with awe, as the leap of Curtins into the chasm, 
or the deatli of the martyr Stephen, in moral things the 
grand suggests l)oth vastness and elevation. Lopy may 
imply pride, but in this connection it notes only a lower 
degree of the sublime, sublime being the strongest word in 
the language for ideas of its class. 

n, n. That which is sublime: commouly with 
the definite article, (a) In lit, that which is most 
elevated, stately, or imiioBiiig In style. 

Tlw sublime rises from the nohlencbs of thoughts, the 
magnificence of words, or the hannonlous and lively turn 
of the phrase. Addison. 

The origin of the sufdime is one of the most curious and 
interestiiig subjects of inquiry that can oi.cupy the atteii 
tiun of a critic. Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 

(b) The grand, impressive, and awe-inspiring in the works 
of nature or art, as distinguished from the beautiful : o<'.- 
cusionaliy with the indefinite article, to express a particu- 
lar character of sublimity. 

There is a sublime in natiin^, as In the ocean or the 
thunder— in mural action, as in deeds of daring and self- 
denial —and in art, ns in statuary and painting, l)y wiiich 
what is sublime in nature and in moral character is rep- 
resented and idealized. Fleming, Vocub. Philos, 

(e) That which has been elevated and Bublimatt;d to its 
extreme limit; a noble and exalted ideal. 

Your upward gaze at me now is the very suhlinir of faith, 
truth, and devotion. Charlotte Brmde, Jane Eyre, xxv. 
Are you — poor, sick, old ere your time — 

Nearer one whit your own sublime 
Than we who never have turned a rhyme? 

Browning, The Last Hide Together. 

sublime (sub-lim'), v.\ pret. and pp. sublimed, 
ppr. suhlimitty, [< ME. suhlimen, \ OF. subli- 
mer = Bp. Pg. snblimar = It. sublimare, < L. 
sublimare, raise on bigb, in ML. also sublimate, 
< sublimis, raised on liign, sublime: see sublime, 
a.] I* trans, 1. To raise on high. 

Thou dear vine, . . . 

Although thy trunk bo neither large nor strong, 

Nor can thy head (not help’d) itself sublime, 

Yet, like a serpent, a tall tree can climb. 

Sir ./. Denham, Old Age, ifi. 
» One mind has climbed 

Step after step, by just ascent sublimed. 

Browning, Sordello. 

2, To sublimate. 

Th' austere and ponderous iuioes they sublime 
Make them ascend the porous soil and climb 
The orange tree, the citron, and the lime. 

Sir R. Blackmore, Creation, ii. 284. 

Sub. How do you sublime him ? 

Face. With the Calce of F^gg-shells. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, 11. 5. 

3. To elevate; refine; purify; ethereal ize. 

Sublimed thee, and exalted thee, and fixed thee 
In the third region, called our state of grace? 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, I. 1. 

I am sublimed ! gross earth, 

Support me not ! I walk on air ! 

Mauinger, City Madam, ill. 3. 
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Our Dross but weighs ns down Into Despair, 

While their sublimed spirits dauiice P th’ A^. 

Brome, Jovial Crew, IL 

A judicious use of metaphors wonderfully raises, sub- 
limes, and adorns oratory or elocution. 

Qoldstnilh, Metaphors. 

n. intrans. 1. To be affected by sublimation; 
be brought or changed into a state of vapor by 
heat, and then condensed by cold, as camphor 
or sulphur. 

Farticles of antimony which will not sublime alone. 

Newton, Opticks, iii., queiy 81. 

Different bodies sublime at different temperatures, ac- 
cording to their various degrees of volatility. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 208. 

2. To become exalted as by sublimation. 

This new faith subliming into knowledge. 

E. 11. Sears, The Fourth (jospel, p. 172. 
Sublimed sulphur. Same as powers of sulphur. See 
sulphur. 

sublimely (sub-lim'li), adv. In a sublime man- 
ner; with exalted conceptions ; loftily. 

In English lays, and all sublimely great, 

Thy Homer warms with all his ancient heat. 

Parnell, To Pope. 

sublimeuess (sub-lim'ne«), w. The condition 
or quality of being sublime; loftiness of sen- 
timent or style ; sublimity, 
sublimer ( sub-li'm^jr ), n. [< sublime, v., + -prl . ] 
One who or that which sublimes; specifically, 
an apparatus for performing the operation of 
sublimation. Suhliiners are of various forms and ma- 
terials, according to their special requirements, i>ut each 
consists essentially of an inclosure oi metal, earthenware, 
or glass, to which heat may be applied, and a condenser 
or collector for the sublimed substance. 

sublimette (sub-li-met'), n. [< F. sublime, high 
(see sublime), + dim. -cftc.] A variety of music- 
box. 

SUblimificationf (suh-lim^i-fi-ka'shon), n. [< 
L. sublimi.^, sublime, + facere. do, make (see 
"f}l)y + ‘dtion.^ The act of making sublime, or 
the state of bein^ made sublime. 

subliminal (snb-lim'i-nal), a. [< L.^mb, under, + 
limcyi {limin-), threshold!] Below the threshold 
of sensation. In the following quotation a simi- 
lar threshold of consciousness is supposed. 

As attention moves sway from a presentation Its Inten- 
sity diminishes, and when the presentation is below the 
threshold of oonsciouBncBs its intensity is then subliminal, 
whatever that of the physical stimulus may be. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 49. 

sublimitation (sub-lim-i-ta'shqn), n. A sub- 
ordinate or secondary limitation. J)e Quinccy, 
Style, iii. 

sublimity (sub-lim'j-ti ), w. ; \y\. sublimities (-tiz). 
[< F. siwlimite = J^p. suhlimidod, = Pg. subli- 
midadc = It. suhhnntd, < L. sublimita{t-)s, lof- 
tiness, elevation, < sublimis, raised on high, 
sublime: see sublime.'] 1, Tlie state of being 
sublime; that character or quality of anything 
which marks it as sublime; grandeur. Especially 
— (a) Loftiness of nature or character; moral grandeur; 
as, tlie suhtimity of an action. 

'I'he sublimit, y of tlie character of Christ owes nothing 
to his historians. Ihickminster. 

(b) Loftiness of conception ; exaltation of sentiment or 
stylo. 

Milton’s chief talent, and, indeed, his distinguishing ex- 
cellence, lies in the suHimity of his thoughlu 

Addison, Spectator, No. 279. 

(c) Grandeur; vastuess; i.iajesfy, whether oxhiltited In 
the works of nature or of art : as, the sublimity of a scene 
or of a building. 

It seems manifest that the must perfect realization of 
structural beauty and sublimity possil)le to music is at- 
tained by iustrumeiital composition. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Tntuition, p. 217. 

Tliere is also the sensation of great magnitude, corre- 
spotidlng to the vuliiminous in sound, and lying at the 
foundation of what we term sublimity. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 217. 

2. That w'hicli is sublime; a sublime person or 
thing. 

The particle of tliose sublimities 
Wlilcli have relapsed to chaos. 

Byron, (diilde Ilai’old, iv. 54. 

3. The highest degree of its highc^st quality of 
which anything is cnpable; climax; acme. 

The sublimity of wisdom is to do those things living 
which are to he desired when dying. Jcr. Taylor. 

Extensive, intensive, etc., sublimity. Bee the adjec- 
tives. -Byn. 1. SeeswftHmc. 

SUblinear (sub-lin'e-ar), «. Nearly linear. 

Suture sublinear above and slightly channeled i»elow. 

Amsr. Nat, XXII. 1017. 

sublingua (sub -ling 'gwji), w. ; pi. suhlingua 
(-gwe). [NL. (cf. LL. sublinguium, the epi- 
glottis), < L. sub, under, + lingua, the tongue.] 
A process of the mucous membrane of .the flooi 
of the mouth developed between the tip of the 
tongue and the symphysis of the lower jaw o: 
some animals, as lemurs : it may acquire con 
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Biderable size, and become denticulated or pec- 
tinated. 

In many Ptoalmil and Chlroptera, as alsp in the platyr> 
rhine apes, there is a nrocess below the tongue wnich is 
sometimes doubly this is the so-called sublinffm, 

Ctegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (traiis.X p. 553. 

BUbUngual (sub-ling'gwal), a. [= F. suhlingml; 
as suh- 4* ling^mh'] 1 , Situated under the tongue, 
or on the under side of the tongue ; Jiypoglos- 
sal: specifying various structures. Also sub- 
gUmal . — 2. Of or pertaining to the sublingua. 
— BubUngual arteiy. a branch of bifurcation of the 
lingualamry, arising with the ranine opposite the margin 
of the hyoglossuB muscle, and running on tlie geniohyo- 
glossiiB to the sublingual gland.— Sublingual calculus, 
a salivary calculus of the sublingual gland.— Sublingual 
cyst. Same as ranufa.— Subungual fossa, a shiQlow 
cavity on the inner surface of th^nferior maxillary bone 
above the mylohyoid ridge, and near the symphysis 
mentl, partly lodging the sublingual gland.— Sublingual 
gland, the smallest salivary gland, lying on the floor of 
the mouth, discharging by a scries of ducts (eight to twen- 
ty— the ducts of Kivini) either freely into the mouth or 
Into the duct of Wharton. The longest duct, running along 
Wharton's duct, and opening with or very near it, is called 
the ditct of Bartholin. See cut under salivary.— Sub- 
lingual process, the sublingua. 

BUblitdonf (sub-lish'pn), n. [< L. as if *^8uhU- 
Uo{n‘-)y < mhlinercy i^p. suhlitusy anoint beneath, 
lay on as a ground-color, prime, < sub, under, 
+ Uneroy smear: see UmnicnL'] In paintingy the 
act or art of laying the ground-color under the 
perfect color. 

sublittoral (sub-lit'o-ral), a. In sooLy of lit- 
toral habits to some cixtent ; living near the sea- 
shore ; especially, living at a somewhat lower 
horizon under water than that of the littoral 
zone. 

SUblobular (^sub-lob'u-lar), a. Situated beneath 
a lobule. Compare interlobular and intralobu- 
lar. 

The intralobular vein . . . opens into the suMobular 
vein, and thence into the hepatic vein. 

Holden, Anat. (1885), p. 697. 

Bublobular veins, branches of the hepatic vein on which 
the hepatic lobules lie and into which the intralobular 
veins discharge. 

sublunar (sub-lu'nhr), a. [= F. suhlunaire = 
8p. Pg. sublunar =**It. suUunarey < L. suby un- 
der, + lunuy the moon: see Uimr.’l Situated 
beneath or nearer than the moon. 

This vast sublunar vault. Milton, P. L., iv. 777. 

The city’s moonlit spires and myriad lamps 
Like stars in a sublunar sky did glow. 

Shelley, llovolt of Islam, y. 1. 

sublunary (sab'lu-na-ri), a. and n. fSee sub- 
lunar.^ I, a. 1. Situated beneath tne moon. 

Kach suhlunarie bodie is conipotdo 

Of tile fower elementes, which arc proposde 

By Mature to that end. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 116. 

Hence — 2. Pertaining to this world; terres- 
trial; muudaiio; earthly; worldly: as, sublu- 
nary affairs. 

All things whicli are suhlunarg are subject to change. 

Drgden, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 
Am I not now dying a victim to the horror and the mys- 
tery of the wildest of all sublunary visions V 

Voc, Talcs, I, 418. 

II.t n. Any worldly thing. 

That these sublunaries have their greatest freshness 
plac’d In only Hope, it is a conviction undeniable ; that, 
upon enjoyment, all our joys do vanish. 

Feltham, Hcsolvcs, li. 66. 

SUblunate (sub-lu'nilt), a. Approaching the 
form of a crescent; subcrescentic : as, a sub- 
lunate mark. 

subluxate (sub-luk'sat), V. t. To dislocate par- 
tially. 

subluxation (sub-luk-sa'shon), n. Partial dis- 
location. 

Bubmaxnxnary (sub-mam'a-ri), a. Situated be- 
neath or below the mammary gland; infra- 
mammary ; also, more deeply seated than this 
gland.— Submammary absoeas, an abscess betwoon 
the mammary gland and the chest- wall. — Bubmainma- 
ry roglon. Same as inframammary region (which see, 
under ii\framammary). 

submargin (8ub'mar"jin), n. In entoni.y a space 
parallel to a margin and but slightly separated 
from it. 

submarginal (sub-mar'ji-nal), a. In bot. and 
eooL, situated near the niar^dn*— Submarginal 
oells, in entom., a series of cells in the wing of a hyme- 
nopterous insect lying behind the stigma and mar^ual 
coll.— Submarginal vein or nervure, in hymenopter- 
ouB iusecta one of the transverse nervures separating the 
Bubinarginal cells. In the ChaleUiid» it is a short sub- 
costal vein running from the base of the wing and bend- 
ing upward to the costal margin, where it takes the name 
of marginal vein. 

BUbmarginate (sub-mhr'li-uat), a. In entom.y 
bordered with a mark which is slightly sepa- 
rated from the edge. 
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submargiiied (sub-mar^jlnd), a. Same aa $ub- 
marginate, 

submarine (sub-marren^ ), a. and n. [xs F. aoua- 
ma/rin as 8p. Pg. submarino; as mb- + marina.] 

1. a. 1. Situated or living under or in the sea, 
either at the bottom or below the surface ; below 
the surface of the sea: as, submarine plants j a 
submarine telegraph. — 2. Occurring or carried 
on below the surface of the sea: as, submarine 
explorations; designed for use under the sea: 
as, submarine armor.— Submarine armor. See 
amor.— Submarine boat, a boat which is BO fitted that 
it can be propell^ when entirely submerged, and carries a 
Buffloient amount of compressed ahr to admit of remain- 
ing below the surface for several hours. The chief object 
sought is the carrying and operating of torpedoes.— Sub- 
marine cable. Sea codfe.— Submarine denudation, 
denudation which takes place beneatli the level of the 
sea. Some geologists, however, do not clearly distinguish 
between marine and submarine denudation. In the for- 
mer, all denudation under or at the edge of the sea is 
properly included ; in the latter, only that which takes 
place beneath the sea-level.— Submarine forest. See 
forest.— Submarine gun, a gun adapted for the discharge 
of projectiles below tne surface of the water.— Subma- 
rine lamp, mine, etc. See the nouns.— Submarine 
volcano, a volcano begun beneath the sea, but usually 
developed by the continued action of the eruptive forces 
BO as to rise al>ovo the sea-level, and sometimes to a very 
considerable height. Some islands thus begun by sub- 
marine volcanic agencies have disi^eared after a time; 
others have been permanent. The Mediterranean, the vi- 
cinity of the Azores, and the coast of Iceland are localities 
where submarine volcanic action has been exhibited on a 
grand scale. 

II. n. A submarine plant. 

SUbmaster (sub'mAs^tOr), n. [< OP. soubmaistrcy 
F. sousmaitrcy < ML. submagistery a subraaster, < 
L. suby under, + magistery master: see master'^.'] 
A subordinate or deputy master : as, the sub- 
master of a school. 

Bubmaxilla (sub-mak-siPa)^ n. ; pi. submaxillse 
(-e). The under jaw or mandible ; especially, the 
submaxillary bone, or bone of the under jaw. 
submaxillary (snb-mak'si-la-ri), n. and a. 1. 
n, ; pi. submaxillaries (-riz). * The inferior max- 
illary bone; the under jaw-bone, inframaxil- 
la^ or mandible. 

Bl. a. 1. (a) Of or pertaining to the under 
jaw or inferior maxilla; forming the basis of 
the lower jaw, as a bone or bones; mandibu- 
lar. (b) Of or pertaining to the submaxillary 
gland: as, submaxillary secretion or saliva. — 

2. Situated under the jaws: as, the submaxil- 
lary triangle— Submaxillajy artery, one of several 
large branches of the facial artery which supply the sub- 
maxillary gland and neighboring parts.— BubmaxUlary 
duct, the duct of Wliaru>n.— SuDmaxUlaxy fossa. See 
fossa\ . - - SubmaxUlary ganglion. See ganglion.— Sub- 
mazlUary gland, a smivary gland situated beneath the 
lower jaw, on either side, discharging beneath the tongue 
by Wharton’s duct : it is innervated from the chorda tym- 
patii and spipathetlc nerves. See cut under salivary.— 
SubmaxUlary nerve, the inframaxillary nerve.— Bub- 
maxlllary region. Same as suprahyoid region (which 
see, under aupraAyoird).— SubmaxUlary triangle. See 
triangle. — SubmaxUlary vein, a tributary f^ntbe facial 
vein draining the submaxillary gland. 

SUbmaximal (sub-mak'si-mal), o. Neariy but 
not quite maximal. 

Submaxiinal nerve-irritations. 

W. James, Prln. of Psychology, I. 2S6. 

BUbmedial (sub-me'di-al), a. Same as subme- 
dian, 

BUbmedlan (sub-me'di-an), a. Situated near 
but not at the middle ;** specifically, in conch.y 
adraedian ; lying next the middle line on each 
side, as certain teeth of the radula. Also sub- 
medial — Bubmedian ceU, in entom., same as irUemn- 
median cdl (which see, under intemomedian). 
submediant (sub-me'dl-ant), n. In music, the 
tone of a scale midway between the subdomi- 
nant and the upper tonic ; the sixth, as B in the 
scale of D. Also called superdominant 
Bubmembranous (sub-mem'bra-nus), a. Some- 
what membranous ; a little leathery or coria- 
ceous. 

SUbmeningeal (sub-me-nin'je-al), a. Situated 
beneath the meninges! 

submental (sub-men 'tal), a. [< submentum + 
-af] 1. Situated beneatli the chin, or under 
the edge of the lower jaw. Specifically — 2. In 
entom.y of or pertaining to the submentum. — 
Submental artery, the largest of the cervical branches 
of the facial artery, given off In the region of the submax- 
illary gland, and distributed to the musoles of the jaw.— 
Sumnental vein, that one of the tiibutary veins of the 
facial vein which accompanies the submental arteiy. 

submentum (sub-men^tnm), n. ; pi. suhmenta 
(-til). [NL., < L. suby under, + mentumy the 

chin: see mentum.^ In entom.y the proximal 
one of two basal median parts or pieces of the 
labium, the other being the mentum ; the prox- 
imal one (ft the two basal parts of the second 
maxiUa. Soo cuts under mouth-party palpusy 
Hymenopteray and Insecta. 
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submerge (Bub-merJ')» t’*; pvet. and pp4,su1h 
mergedy p^. submerging. [< OP. submerger 
soubmergety F. svbmerger as Pr. submergery sub- 
mergiry somergir ss Sp. sumerair =: Pg. submer- 
gir ss It. 8(mmergere^ < L. submergerey summer- 
gere, plunge under, sink, overwhelm, < suby un- 
der, + mergerey dip, sink, plunge: see merge.'] 
I. trans, 1. To put under water; plunge. — 2. 
To cover or overflow with water; inundate; 
drown. 

So hslf my Egypt were submerged, and made 
A cistern for scaled snakes ! 

5Aak., A.andG., ii. 5. 94. 

Submerged bog, submerged forest, a bog or forest 
sunk below its original position, so that it has become 
covered by water. Thus, at Clones, near Dungsrvan. in 
Ireland, there are remains of an ancient pine forest, miles 
in length now usually covered with many fathoms of 
water. — Submexmd pomp. See pumpi. 

n. intrans. To sink under water ; be buried 
or covered, as by a fluid; sink out of sight. 

There is ... a plot, which emerges more than once, 
for carrying the King to Rouen ; plot after plot emerging 
and submehing, like ignes fatui in foul weather, which 
lead nowhither. Carlyle, French Rev., 11. ill. 4. 

submergence (sub-m6r'jens), n. [< suhm^ge 
+ -ence.] The act of suomerging, or plunging 
under water; the state of being submerged; 
submersion ; hence, a sinking out of sight. 

submerse (sub-m6rs0> V. t [< L. submersusy 
summersusy pp. of suhmerg^e, summergerCy sub- 
merge: see submerge.] To put under water; 
submerge. fRare.] 

submerse (snb-m6rs'), [< L. submersus, pp. : 
see the verb.] Same as submersed. 

submersed (sub-m^rst' )» a. In bot y gi owing 
under water, as the leaves of aquatic plants. 
Also demerged and submergett 

submersible (sub-mfer'si-bl), a. [< submerse + 
-ible. ] That may be submersed. The Engineer y 
LXVII. 59. 

submersion (sub-mfir'shqn), n. [= P. submer- 
sion = Sp. sumersion = Pg. submersSo = It. som- 
mersione, < LL. 8ubmer8io{n-)y summer sio{n-)y a 
sinking, submerging, < L. submergerey summer- 
gercy submerge : see submerge.] Tne act of sub- 
merging, or the state of being submerged. 

BUbmetallic (sub-me-tal'ik), a. Imperfectly or 
partially metallic : as, the sulmeiaUic luster of 
wolfram. 

SUbmiliary (sub-mil'i-a-ri) , a. Slightly smaller 
than miliary. Lancety 1891, I. 

BUbminimal (sub-min'i-mal), a. Less than 
minimal. 

BUbministert (sub-min'is-t^r), V. [< OP. suh- 
ministrer = Sp. suministrar = Pg. sulrministrary 
< L. subministrarey sumministrare. aid by giv- 
ing, afford, supply, < suby under, + ministrarCy 
attend, provide, furnish, < ministsTy an atten- 
dant: sec minister.] I, trans. To supply; af- 
ford; administer. Sir M. HaUy Orig. of Man- 
kind, p. 154. 

n. intrans. To subserve; be useful; be sub- 
servient. Sir R. VEstrange. 

Bubministrantt (sub-min^is-trimt), a. [< L. 
8ubmin'istran{t-)8y summini8tran(t-)8y ppr. of sub- 
ministrarCy summitiistrarcy aid by ^ving, sup- 
ply: see subminister.] Subservient; subordi- 
nate. Bacon. 

Bubministratet (sub-min'is-trat), v. t [< L. 
subministratusy sumministratus, pp. of subminis- 
trarey sumministrarcy aid by giving, supply: see 
subminister.] Same as subminisler. llarvey. 

SUbministrationt (sub-min-is-tra'shqn), n. [< 
OP. subministration = Sp. suministrdcion = Pg. 
subministragdOy < L. subministratio(n-)y sum- 
ministraUo(7i-)y a giving, supplying: see suh- 
7nini8trate.] The act of subministering, or fur- 
nishing or supplying. Sir JS. JVottony Roliquim, 
p. 529. 

submiss (sub-mis ' )» <!• [= OF. suhmisy soubmiSy 
soumisy soumiy P, soumis = Sp. sumiso = Pg. sub- 
misso = It. sommessoy < L. suomissusy summissus, 
pp. of submitterey summittercy put under, lower, 
reduce: mo submit] 1. Humble; submissive. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Nearer his presence- Adam, though not awed. 

Yet with eubnUss approach and reverence meek, 

As to a Buperioor nature bowing low. 

MUUm, P. L., V. 859. 

A simple, submiUy humble style. 

C. MaJther, Mag. Chris., Int. 

2t. Low; soft; gentle. 

Thus th* old Hebrew muttering gan to apeak 
In submiH voice, that Isaac might not hear 
His bitter grief. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartoshs Weeks, il., The lathers. 

^ese are or3rlng sins, and have shrill voices in heaven; 
neither are they submUs and whispering on the ear^ 

Jiev. T. Adame, Worka, 1. SIS. 
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SUbniiSlloil (Bub-'iaish'on), n. [< OF. iubmia- 
giaUf Muhmiksim, soummim^ F. Boumiagion ss 
Sp. Bumiaion ss Pg. aubmiBB&o ss It. aummissione, 
< li. auimisaioin-^), 8ummiaaio(7i-)f a letting down, 
lowering, sinking, < auhmitteref aummittere, pp. 
aubmiaaua^ aummmua, put under, let down, low- 
er, reduce: see aubmiC] 1. The act of Buomit- 
ting, in any sense of that word ; especially, the 
act of yielding; entire surrender to the control 
or government of another. 

StdnnUHon, Dauphin ! 'tli a mere French word ; 

We Englieh warriors wot not what it means. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Iv. 7. 64. 
Tie known we are up, and marching. No guimMon, 
No promise of base peace, can cure our maladies. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 4. 

2. The state of being submissive; humility; 
yielding of opinion ; acquiescence. 

In all mUmiggion and humility 

York doth present himself unto your highness. 

Shak., 2 Hen. Vl., v. 1. 58. 

3. Compliance with the commands or laws of 
a superior; obedience. 

This Passage was a little pleasing to the King, to think 
that he had a Judge of such Courage, and a Hon of such 
StUnmiegion. Baker, Chronicles, p. 163. 

God will relent, and quit thee all his debt; 

Who ever more approves, and more accepts 
(Best pleased with numble and illial mhmimon). 

lUUton, S. A., 1. 511. 

4. In /aM>, an agreement to submit a disputed 
point to arbitration. — Submission of the clergy, 
the agreement made by the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land in convocation in 1532, and embodied in the act 
of Parliament of 1534 known as the Act qf Submiagiort, 
not to promulgate new canons without the royal assent. 
=Ssm. 4. Complianee, etc. See obedwnce. 

submissive (sub-mis'iv), a. [< submm + -iveJ] 

1. Inclined or ready to submit; yielding to 
power or authority ; obedient; humble. 

Hia heart relented 

Towards her, bis life so late, and solo delight, 

Now at his feet mbmisrive in distress. 

MWmi, P. L., X. 042. 

2. Testifying or showing submission: of things. 

lie bring him on gubtnunve knees. 

Brome, Antipodes, iii. 2. 
He, in delight 

Both of her beauty and mfmiimve charms, 

Smiled with superiour love. MUtan, P. U, iv. 408. 
The sever'd Bara 

Svbmiegive clink again their brasen Portals 

Prior, Second Hymn of (yallimachus. 
^Sim. 1. Compliant, yielding, ubsoquious, subservient, 
tractable, docile; resigned, uncomplaining, uurepining, 
patient, long-suffering. 

submissively (sub-mis'iv-li), adv. In a submis- 
sive manner j with submission; with acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority; humbly, 
submissiveness (sub-mis'iv-nes), w. Tlie state 
or quality of being submissive, in any sense of 
the word. Miltou, Eikonoklastes, xi. 
submisslyt (sub-mis'li), adv. Humbly; with 
submission. Ecclus. xxix. 5. 
submissnessf (sub-mis'nes), n. Submissive- 
noss; humbleness; obedience. Burton^ Anat. 
of Mel., p. 140. 

submit (sub-mit'), iJ.; pret. and pp. suhmittedf 
jipr. mbmitting. K ME. mlmittan, < OF. soub~ 
mettre, aoumettre, P. aounicttre = Pr. sohmetre, 
aotzmetrv = Sp. somater = Pg. submetter = It. 
aommettaref < L. submiticre, aumniitteref put or 
place under, let down, lower, reduce, put down, 
quell, < sub + mittere, send.] I, irana. If. To 
put or place under or down. 

This said, the bristled throat 
f>f the gubmitted sacrifice with ruthless steel he cut ; 
Which straight into the hoary sea Talthybius cast, to feed 
The Bea-born nation. Chapman, Iliad, xix. 258. 

2t. To let down ; cause to sink ; lower. 

Sometimes the hill gubmite itself a while. 

Dryden, To Lord Chancellor Clarendon, L 180. 

3. To yield; surrender to the power, will, or 
authority of another; subject: often used re- 
flexively. 

Yf ou3t be myB in word, sillable, or dede, 

I gubmiUe me to correccloun withoute ony debate. 

Babeeg Book (£. £. T. S.), p. S3. 

Wives, gubmU youraelveB unto your own husbands. 

£ph. V. 22. 

She seta her forward countenance 
And leaps Into the future chance, 

SubmitUng all things to desire. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxiv. 

4. To refer to the discretion or judgment of 
another; refer: as, to submit a oontroversy to 
arbitrators; to auhnUt a question to the court. 

I gubmU for your especial consideration whether our 
Indian system shall not be remodelled. 

Lineotn, in Raymond, p. 816. 

6. To propose ; declare as one’s opinion. 
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Moirls gubmitted that congress should apply to tha 
ttoteafor the power of incorporating a bank. 

Banereft, Hist Const, I. 82. 

6t. To moderate ; restrain ; soften. 

What opyn confession of felonye hadde ever luges so 
aocordaunt in cruelte . . . that eyther erroure of mannes 
wit or elles condicioun of fortune . . . ne gubmittede 
some of hem ? Chaueer, Boethius, i. prose 4. 

n. intrana. 1. To yield one’s self, physically 
or morally, to any power or authority; give up 
resistance; surrender. 

Courage never to gubrnit or yield. 

Milton, F. L., i. lOR 

The Mahometans . . . with one consent gubmitted to 
the tribute imposed upon them. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 116. 

2. To be subject; acquiesce in the authority 
of another; yield without opposition. 

To thy husband’s will 

Thine shall submit. Milton, F. L., x. 106. 

JusUce is grave and decorous, and in its punishments 
rather seems to gubrnit to a necessity than to make a 
choice. Burke, Rev. in France. 

No statesman ever enjoyed success with so exquisite a 
relish, or gubmitted to defeat with so genuine and unforced 
a cheerfulness. • Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 

3. To maintain ; declare : usually in formally 
respectful expression of a decided opinion : as, 
** That, I submit^ sir, is not the case.’’ [Colloq.J 
»B3n[L 1 and 2. To succumb, comply, bow. 

submittal (suh-mit'al), n. [< submit + -«/.] 
The act or process of submitting. Amer. Nat, 
XXII. 262. [Rare.] 

submitter (8ub-mit'6r), n. [< submit + -erl.] 
One who submits. Whitlock^ Manners of the 
English, p. 118. 

SUbmoniSUf ( sub-mon ' i sh ), v. t. [With term . as 
in monish, admonish, < L. submonerCf summomre, 
remind privattdy, < sub, under, 4- monervy pp. 
monitus, remind, advise: see monish.'] To sug- 
gest ; reprove gently ; advise. Granger. 

SUbmonitionf (sub-mo-nish 'on), n. [< ML. auh- 
monitio{n-)y < L. submoncrey summonere, remind 
privately: submonish.] Suggestion; gentle 

reproof. G ranger y On Ecclesiastes, p. 29. 

BUbmontagne (sub-mon-tan' ), a. Same as sub- 
montane. The Nationy March 11, 1869, p. 191. 

submoutane (sub-mon'tan), a. Situated at or 
near the base of a mountain or mountain-range ; 
belonging to the foot-hills of a range. See foot- 
hill. 

Foremost among the wines of Hungary is the sweet 
Tokay, grown in the gubmordane district around the town 
of Tokay. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 610. 

submucosa (sub-mu-ko'sa), w.; pi. mihmucosm 
(-se). [NL., < L. suby under, + mxicosusy mu- 

cous.] The layer of areolar tissue underlying 
a raucous membrane ; submucous tissue. 

submucous (sub-mu'kus), a. 1. Consisting in 
part of mucus, as a secretion ; also, of a char- 
acter between mucous membrane and ordinary 
skin, as the red part of the lips. — 2. Lying be- 
neath mucous membrane. Hee aubmuvma . — 
Submucous coat. Hame as SubmucOUB 

cystitis, cystitis aflfectiiig the submiicosa of the urinary 
bladder.— Submucous rAIes, lAles produced in inodium* 
sized broncliiid tubes of an iudistinctly mucous character. 

SUbmucrouate (sub-mu'kro-nat), a. In rw>7., 
imperfectly mucrouate; having an imperfect 
raucro. 

submultiple (sub-mul'ti-i>l), n. and a. I. n. A 
number which divides another without a re- 
mainder, or is an aliquot part of it: thus, 7 is 
a submidtiplc of 56. 

IL a. Noting a number or quantity which is 
exactly contained in another number or quan- 
tity an exact number of times; as, a suhmulti- 
pie number.— Bubmultiple ratio. See ratio. 

SUbmundane (sub-mun'dan), a. Existing un- 
der the world; underground; subterranean. 

submuscular (sub-mus'ku-lkr), a. Situated be- 
neath a muscle. 

subnarcotic (sub-nlir-kot'ik), a. Moderately 
narcotic. 

subnasal (sub-na'zal), a. Situated at the bot- 
tom of or under the nose; specifically, situated 

at the base of the anterior nasal spine Bub- 

nasal pointy in eraniom,, the middle of the inferior bor- 
der of the anterior nares, or the root of the anterior nasal 
spine. See cut under craniometry. 

snbnascent (sub-nas'ent), a. [< L. aubnaa- 
cen{t-)ay ppr. of aubnasci, grow up under or out 
of, follow after, < sub, under, 4- naady be born : 
see nascent.] Growing underneath. 

Of noxious influence to the gubnaecent plants of other 
kinds. Evelyn, Sylva, I. xii. § 1. 

BUbnatural (sub-nat'q-ral), a. Below nature ; 
iufranatural; hypophysical. 

Subnecromoimhotica (sub-nek ^ro-m6r-fot 'i - 
ka), n. pi. [Nl4. (Westwood, 1840),* < L. auby un- 
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d«r, + Qt. vtKp6(, a dead body, + form.l 
A division of neuropterous insects (in a broad 
sense), including those which have quiescent 
incomplete pupae, which, however, acquire tlie 
power of locomotion before they assume the 
perfect state. It corresponds closely with the 
modem restricted order Neuroptera (as distin- 
guished from the Paeudoneuroptera). 

BUbneett (sub-nekt'), v. t. [< L. subnectercy tie 
under, bind on beneath, < sub, under, 4- ncctere, 
pp. nexus, bind, tie, fasten. Cf . annect, connect : 
see also subnex.] To tie, buckle, or fasten be- 
neath. Imp. Diet. 

BUbnervian (sub-ner'vi-an), a. Same as aub- 
neural. En^c, Brit, XXl V. 679. 

BUbneural (sub-nu'ral), a. Situated beneath a 
main neural axis or nervous cord: in annelids, 
specifying that one of the longitudinal trunks 
of the pseudohemal system which runs beneath 
the ganglionic cord, as in the earthworm. En- 
cyc. Brity XXIV. 185. 

BUbnezf (sub-neks'), v. t, [< L. auhnexua, pp. 
of suhnectere, tie under; see aubnect] To sub- 
join; add. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 873. 

BUbnitrate (sub-ni'trat), n. A basic nitrate, 
capable ,of saturating more nitric acid, thus 
forming a normal nitrate. 

BUbniveal (sub-ni've-al), a. Same as aubnivean. 

BUbnivean (sub-ni've-an), a. Situated or car- 
ried on under the snow. [Rare.] 

At a spot where the whifiling winds had left the earth 
nearly bare [of snow], he cummenced his gubnivean work. 

S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 17. 

SubnobileB (sub-nob'i-lez), n. pi. [NL., < L. 
sub, under, 4- nohUia, noble.] In ornith., in 
Sundevall’s system, a cohort of the order Pro- 
ceres, established to distinguish the Apterygidse 
or kiwis from other ratite or strnthious birds. 

•nbnodal (sub-uo'dal), a. In entom., situated 
behind the nodus, a point near the center of the 
costal margin, in the wings of certain dragon- 
flies, where the nervures appear to be knotted. 

subnormal (sub-n6r'mal), a. and n. I. a. 1. 
Less than normal ; abnormal by defect or de- 
ficiency. — 2. In math., cut off by the normal. 

II, n. That part of the axis of abscissas of 
a curve which is intercepted between the nor- 
mal and the ordinate.— Polar subnormal, the line 
drawn frtmi the origin of polar coordiiiateg perpendicular 
to the radius vector to meet the normal. 

BUbnormality ( sub-n 6r-mal 'j-ti ),n. [< subnor- 
mal 4- -ify»] The state or condition of being 
subnormal. Idtneet, 1890, 1. 105, 

BUbnotation (sub-no-ta'shon), n. [< L. aub- 
7iotaUo{n-)y a signing underneath, a subsorip- 
tion, < aulmoiarCy pp. subnotatua, note or write 
underneath, subscribe, < sub, under, 4- notare, 
note, mark: see notel.] Same as rescTipt, 1. 

SUbnubilar (sub-im'bi-iar), a. [< li. sub, under, 
4- nubila, clouds (see snlmuvolar), 4- -ar**.] Sit- 
uated under the clouds. [Rare.] 

The every-day observation of the most unlettered man 
who treads the flelds and is wet with the mists and rains 
must convince him that there is no gub-nvbUar solid sphere. 

Dawson, Origin of the World, p. 68. 

BUbnude (sub-nud'), a. In hot, almost naked 
or bare of leaves. 

BUbnuvolar (sub-nu'vo-lar), a. [< L. sub, un- 
der, + It. nuvokty a cloud, < L. nubila, clouds, 
neut. pi. of 7iubilus, cloudy; see fmbiloua. Cf. 
L. sulmubilusy somewhat cloudy, < sub, under, 4- 
nuhilus, clouay.] Somewhat cloudy ; partially 
covered or obscured by clouds. I Rare.] 

Subnuvolar lights of evening. Lord Houghton, 

BUbobSCUre (sub-qb-skur ' ),a. [< L. suhohacurus, 
somewhat obscure, < sub, under, 4- obaeurus, ob- 
scure: see o6.s-cMn'.] Somewhat obscure. 

Bllbobscurely (fiub-ql>-Kki~ir'li), adv. Somewhat 
obscurely or darkly. Donne, Bevotions, p. 218. 

BUbobtUSe (sub-qb-tus'), a. Somewhat obtuse. 

BTlboccipital (sub-ok-sip'i-tal), a. 1. Situated 
under tbe liiiidliead, or below (back of) the oc- 
cipital bone, as a nerve.— 2. Situated on the 
under surface of the occipital lobe of the brain, 
as a g}To or a fissure — Bubocdpital nerve, the 
first cervical nerve.— BubOCClpltal triangle. See tri- 
angle, 

suboceanic (sub-o-she-an'ik), a. Lying beneath 
tlie ocean. Nature, XL. 658. 

SUbocellate (sub-os'el-at), a. Indistinctly ocel- 
late ; somewhat resembling an ocellus ; in en- 
tom., noting spots on the wings of butterflies, 
etc., surrounded by a ring of another color, 
but destitute of a central spot or pupil. Also 
called blind or epupillate spots. 

BUboctave (sub'ok^tav), n. 1. An eighth part. 

Our gallon, which has the pint for ifs suboctave. 

Arbuthnot, Aiic. Coina 
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S. In mutie, the octave below a given tone. — 
Bul)OOtava coupler, in organ-lmUdiingt a coupler which 
adds digitals an octave below tliose struck, either on the 
same keyboard or on another. 

BUboctuple (sub-okHu-ul), a. Containing one 
part of ei^ht; having' the ratio 1:8. Bp. WiU 
Icim, Archimedes, vii. 

Btibocular (snb-ok'u-lfir), a. [< L. auhoculariSy 
that is beneath the eye, < 8uhy under, + ocularis. 
pertaining to the eye, < oculus, eye.] Situated 
under the eye ; suborbital ; suboptic — Buboou- 
lar antennn, in entom., antennn inserted below the eyes, 
as in most Homoptera. 

BUboBSOphageal, a. See suhesophngeaL 
BUbopercle (sub'o-p6r^kl), n. The subopercu- 
lar bone, or suboperculum, of a iish. 
Bubopercular (suD-9-p6r'ku-lar), a. [< mhoper- 
eulum 4* -ar^.] Composing a lower part of the 
operculum or gill-flap of a fish ; pertaining to a 
suboperculum in any sense, or having its char- 
acter. See cut under opercular. 
BUboperCUllim (sub-o-p6r'ku-lum), n. ; pi. sub- 
opercula (-1ft). [NL.*, t L. sub, imder, + opercur 
luruy a lid, cover, j 1 . 1 n ick th. , the subopercular 
bone, an inferior one of four opercular bones 
usually entering into the composition of the gill- 
cover, of which it forms a part of the lower 
margin. See cuts under opercular and teleost. 
— 2. In anal, of the brainy a part of an orbital 
gyre which to some extent covers the insula 
or island of Beil in front, and is situated un- 
der the prceoperculum. 

BUboptiC (sub-op'tik), a. S&me B.B suborUtal : 
as, tne suboptic foramen. 

BUboral (sub-o'ral), a. Placed under the mouth 
or oral orifice. 

Other specimen B with the characteristic dorsal surface 
have no whored aviculurium. Geol. Jour., LXVII. 6. 

BUborbicular (sub-ftr-bik'u-lftr), a. Almost or- 
biculate or orbicular; nearly circular. 
BUborbiculate (sub-6r-bik'u-lat), a. Same as 
suborbicular, 

BUborbital (sub-dr'bi-tal). a. and n. I, a. Situ- 
ated below the orbit of* tne eye or on the floor 
of that orbit ; infra-orbital ; subocular. Also 
subopticy ^M^of^i^^r.—Buborbltal cartilage. Seen. 
— Buborbital foramen, the infra-orbltal foramen (which 
see, under/oratnen).— Buborbltal fOSSa. Same ascamiie 
/ona. 

II. w. A special formation of parts below, 
along the lower border of, or on the floor of the 
orbit of the eye. (o) A branch of the second division 
of the fifth nerve, which in various animals, as man, runs 
under the orbit and escapes upon the cheek through the 
suborbital foramen. (6) One of c. chain of bones or carti- 
lages which in many of the lower vertebrates borders the 
bnm of the orbit below, and correspondB to a like smies 
which may form the supro-orbital margin. The great de- 
velopment of one of these suliorbitals Is a prominent fea- 
ture of the moil-cheeked or cottoid fishes. See Sderopor- 
rim, and cut under teleont. 

BUbordain (sub-dr-dau^, v. t. To ordain to an 
inferior position. [Bare.] 

For she is finite in her acts and powre, 

But so is not that Powre omnipotent 
That Nature mhordain'd chiofo (Governor 
Of fading creatures while they do endure. 

Dooms, Mirum in Monuin, p. 24. (Davies.) 

BUborder (sub'dr^d^r), n. 1. In bot. and xrod7., 
a subdivision of an order; a group subordinate 
to an order; a superfamily. 8ee/ami^y, 6, and 
order yU., 5. — 2. In arch,, a subordinate or sec- 
ondary order; an order introduced for decora- 
tion, or chiefly so, as distinguished from a main 
order of the structure. 

In the triforiura of the choir fof the cathedral of Senlls] 
the shafts which cany the suh^orders of the arches are 
comparatively slender monoliths. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 202. 

subordinacy (sub-dr'di-na-si), n. [< suhordi- 
nn(te) -f ~<ry.'] The state of being subordinate, 
or subject to control ; subordination. [Bare.] 

lie forms a Whole, coherent and proportioned in itself, 
witiidue Subjection and Svhordinaey of constituent Parts. 

Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, i. § S. 

subordinal (sul>-dr'di-nal), a. [< NL. subordo 

(-ordin-)y suborder (< t. suhy under, + ordoy 
order), + -ol.] Of the classificatory rank or 
taxonomic value of a suborder; subordinate to 
an order, as a group or division of animals ; of 
or pertaining to a suborder. 

SUbordinancet (sub-drMi-nans), n. [< subordi- 
n(ate) 4- -un<jc.] Same as subordinacy, 
Bubordinancyt (sub-dr'di-nan-si), n. [As wth- 
ordinance (see -cy).] 1. Sub’drdinacy. — 2. Sub- 
ordinate places or offlees collectively. 

The subordinaney of the government changing hands so 
often. Mr W. Temple. 

BUbordinary (sub-dr'di-na-ri), n. In her,, a 
bearing of simple figure, often appearing, but 
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not considered so common or so important as 
one of the ordinaries. See ordinary y 9. Those 
bearings which are called ordinaries by some writers and 
not by others are called mihesrdinaries by these latter : such 
are the pile, the inesoutcheon, the bend sinister, the can- 
ton or quarter, the border, the orle, and the point 
BUborddnate (sub-dr'di-nat), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
subordinatedy ppr. subordinating. [< ML. sub- 
ordinatuSy pp. of subordinare It. subordinare 
ss Sp. Pg. suhordina/r s F. suhordonner)y place 
in a lower order, make subject, < L. sub, under, 
+ ordinarcy order, arrange: see ordinatCy order y 
!J.] 1. To place in an order or rank below 
something else; make or consider as of less 
value or importance: as, to subordinate tem- 
poral to spiritual things. 

Bo plans he, 

Always suhordinaHng (note the point !) 

Revenge, the manlier sin, to interest, 

The meaner. Brouming, Ring and Book, 11. 186. 

All that is merely circumstantial shall be subordinated 
to and in keeping with what is essential. J. Coird. 

2. To make auxiliary or subservient to some- 
thing else; put under control or authority; 
make subject. 

The stars fight In their courses' under his banner, and 
subordinate their powers to the dictates of his will. 

South, Sermons, VII. 1. 

The branch societies were subordinated to the central 
one. . English Gilds (£. E. T. S.), p. cxxxv. 

There is no known vertebrate in which the whole of the 
germ-product is not subordinated to a single axis. 

B. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., ( 60. 
Bubordlnating oosjunoldon. Bee conjunction, s. 
BUbordinate (sub-dr'di-nat), a. and n. [== F. 
suhordonn/i = Sp. Pg. sub'ordinado = It. suhor- 
dinatoj < ML. subordinatuSy place in a lower 
order: nee subordinatCyV.'] 1, a. 1. In a lower 
order or class ; occupying a lower position in a 
descending scale ; secondary. 

Life is the function of the animal's body considered as 
one whole, just as the subordinate functions ai'e those of 
the body's several sets of oi^ns. 

Mivart, Nature and lliought, p. 188. 

2. Inferior in order, nature, dignity, x>ower, 
rank, importance, etc. 

It was subordinate, not enslaved, to the understanding. 

South. 

The great ... are naturally averse to a power raised 
over them, and whose weight must over lean heaviest on 
the subordinate orders. Goldsmith, Vicar, xix. 

BUbordinate cause. See cause, i.— Bubordlnate 
clause, (a) Ingram., somoo&depeivdeiid ctMVM. (See un- 
der dause, 8. ) Such a clause has the val ue of either a noun, 
an adjective, or an adverb in some other clause to which 
it is suliordinated, being introduced either by a relative 
pronoun or an adverb, or by a subordinating conjunction. 
(6) In fate, a clause in a statute which, from its position or 
the nature of its substance, or especially bv reason of 
grammatical relation as above indicated, must be deemed 
controlled or restrained in its meaning if it conflicts with 
another clause in the same statute. — BubcrdluatS Slid. 
See end.^Sijni. Subservient, minor. 

II, n. One inferior in power, order, rank, dig- 
nity, office, etc.: one who stands in order or 
rank below another; often, one below and un- 
der the orders of another; in gram., a word or 
clause dependent on another. 

His next subordinate. 

Awakening, thus to him in secret spake. 

Milton, P. L., v. 671. 

BUbordinately (sub-dr'di-nat-li). adv. In a sub- 
ordinate manner ; in a lower order, class, rank, 
or dignity: as of inferior importance. 
BubordinaienesB (sub-6r'^-nat-nes), n. The 
state of being subordinate* or inferior, 
subordination (sub-dr-di-na'shon), n. [= F. 
subordination = Sp. subordinaoion = Pg. subor- 
dinagdo = It. subordinazioney < ML. ^subordinch 
tio{n‘)y < subordinaroy subordinate : see subordi- 
nate.'] 1 . The act of subordinating, subjecting, 
or placing in a lower order, rank, or position, 
or in proper degrees of rank; also, the state 
of being subordinate or inferior; inferiority of 
rank or dignity. 

There being no Religion that tends bo much to the peace 
of mens minds and the preservation of civil Societies as 
this [the Christian religion] doth; yet aU this it doth by 
way of subordination to the groit end of it, which is the 
pnimotiug mens eternal happiiieas. 

StiUingJteet, Sermons, I. iv. 

In his narrative a due subordination is observed : some 
transactions are prominent ; others retire. 

Moteaulay, History. 

2t. Degree of lesser rank. 

Persons who, in their several subordinations, would be 
obliged to follow the example of their superiors. Swift 

3. The state of being under control of govern- 
ment; subjection to role; habit of obedience 
to orders. 

Never, sever more shall we behold that generous loy- 
alty to miBc and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience, that eubordinaiion of the heart, which kept 
alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted free- 
dom. iharke, Rev. in mrsnoe. 
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Th^ were without subordinatiatL patlenoi^ induihrr, or 
any of the regular habits demanded fersuoeesa in Moh an 
enterprise. PreeeoU, Ferd. and laa., il. 8. 

snbordinationiBm (sub^ivdi-n&'sbpu-iKm), n. 
[< subordination 4- •ism.] In theol.y the doctrine 
that the second and thiM persons of the Trini- 
ty are inferior to God the Father as regards 
(«) order only, or (h) as regards essence. The 
former doctrine is considered orthodox, the lat- 
ter is that of the Arians and others. 

Justin ... did not hold a strict subordinoHonism. 

Uddon, Divinity of Our Lord, p. 480. 

snbordlnatiyr; (sub-dr'di-na-tiv), a. [< subor- 
dinate 4 -ice.] Tending to subordinate ; caus- 
ing, implying, or expressing subordination or 
dependence. 

suborn (sub-dm'), v. t. [< F. suborner = Sp. 
Pg. subornar = It. subomarey < L. suhomare, 
furnish, equip, fit out, incite secretly, < suby un- 
der, 4* omarey fit out, provide, ornament.] If. 
To furnish; equip; adorn; ornament. 

Evill thinges, being decked and suborned with the gay 
attyre of goodly woordes, may easely deceave. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2. To furnish or procure unlawfully ; procure 
by indirect means. 

So men oppressed, when weary of their breath, 
Throw oil the burden, aud suborn their death. 

Dryden, Pal. and Are., lit 1089. 

8. To bribe or unlawfully procure to some act 
of wickedness — specifically, in laWy to giving 
false testimony; induce, as a witness, to per- 
jury.. 

He had put to death two of the kynges which were the 
chiefe autours of this newe reuolte, and had suborned 
Guarionexius and the other kynges to attempte the same. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 84). 

By heaven, fond wretch, thou know'st not what thou 
speak'st ; 

Or else thou art suborn'd against his honour 

In hateful practice. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 106. 

It was he indeed 
Suborned us to the calumny. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

A faithless clerk, who had been suborned ... to betray 
their consultations, was promptly punished. 

Bancroft^ Hist. U. S., I. 148. 

To bribe a trustee, as such, is in fact neither more nor 
less than to suborn him to be guilty of a breach or an abuse 
of trust. Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, 

Ixvi. 27, note 8. 

subornation (sub-dr-na'shon), n. [= P. sub- 
ornatio7i = 8p. subornacion"^ Pg. subomagdo = 
It. suhomazionCy < ML. 8uhornaUo(n-)y < L. suh- 
omarCy pp. subornatus. furnish, suborn: see 
suboim.'] 1. The act of procuring wrongfully. 
— 2. The act of procuring one by persuasion, 
bribery, otc.^ to do a criminal or bad action; 
specifically, in laWy the crime of procuring per- 
jured testimony ; procuring a witness to com- 
mit the crime of perjury: more specifically 
called subornation of perjury. 

The subornation of witnesses, or the corrupt sentence 
of a judge ! Bp. Atterbury, Sennons, I. xvil. 

Foul subornation is predominant 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iii. 1. 145. 

suborner (sub-dr'n^r), n. [< suborn + -er^.] 
One who suborns ; one who procures another to 
do a bad action, ei^ecially to take a false oath. 
Bacon, Charge at Session for the Verge. 

BUbOStracal (sub-os'tra-kal), a. Situated under 
the shell: noting a dorsal cartilage of some 
cephalopods. 

A thin plate-like sub-ostraeal or (so-called) dorsal carti- 
lage, the anterior end of which rests on and fits into the 
concave nuchal cartilage. Eneye. Brit, XVI. 675. 

Snbostracea (sub-os-tra'se-ft), n. pi. [NL. 

. (De Blainville), < L. sub, under, 4* NL. Os- 
tracea.] A group of lamellibranchs or bivalve 
mollusks, so named from their relationship to 
the oyster family, including such forms as the 
thom-oysters (SpondyUdse), etc. See cut under 
Spondyfus. 

BUDOBtracean (sub-os-tra^sf-an), a, and n. L 
a. Of or pertaining to the Subogtraoea. 

n. w. A member of the Subostracea. 

snboval (sub-o'val), a. Nearly or somewhat 
oval. 

BUbovarian (8ub-5-va'ri-an),G. Situated below 
the ovary : specifying certain plates of cystic 
crinoids. 

SUbovate (sub-dVat), a. Nearly or somewhat 
ovate. 

BUbovoid (sub-d'void), a. Somewhat or nearly 
ovoid. 

suboxid. Buboxide (sub-ok'sid, -aid or -md), n. 
An oxid which contains less oxygen than the 
protoxid. [Now rare.] 
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•abpalltal (snb-pal^i-al), a. Situated under 
the mantle or beneath the pallium of a molluek : 
as, the subpallial space or chamber, 
gubpalmato (sub-parmat), a. Nearly or some- 
what palmate. 

gubpanation (sub-pa-na'shon), n. [< NL. ««&- 
panatio{n-)y < ^aubpanarCf < L. mh, under, + 
paniSf hre^a: Bee pam'^, CL impanation,'] In 
the tneolo^cal controversies of the Keforma-* 
tion, a designation of the view that Christ is 
under the form of bread and wine in a localized 
or materialistic sense. See consubstantiationf 
impanation. 

BUbjparallel (sub-par'a-lel), a. Nearly or not 
quite parallel. 

gubparietal (sub-na-rl'e-tal). a. Situated be- 
neath or below the parietal bone or lobe. — 
gubparietal sulous, a small inconstant sulcus extondinK 
back from the callosomArainal sulcus at its ungle. 
gubpectiliate (sub-pek'ti-nat),«. Imperfectly 
pectinate, as antennso which exhibit a form be- 
tween serrate and pectinate, 
gubpeduncular (sub-pe-dung'ku-ljir), a. Situ- 
ated below a peduncle of the cerebellum. — 
gubpeduncular lobe of tho cerebellum. Same as Jloc- 
oulus, 2. 

BUbpedunculate (sub-pe-dung'ku-lat), a. Hav- 
ing a very short stem or peduncle ; scarcely pe- 
dunculate ; subpetiolate. See cut under roHs- 
tea, 

subpellucid (sub-pe-lu'sid), a. Nearly or al- 
most pclluciu; somewhat pellucid or clear, 
snbpena, subpenalt. Sec suhpamaj mbpomal, 
Subpentamera (sub-p<*n-tam'e-rji), w.pZi [NL.] 
Same as Cryptopentamera or P'seiidoUtranwra. 
gubpentamerous (sub-pen-tam'o-rus), a. Same 
as cryptopentamerous or pHtiudoU tramerous. 
snbpentangular (sub-pen-tang'gu-mr), a. Ir- 
regularly or imperfectly pentagonal; having 
five sides of different lengths, or five rounded- 
off angles. 

BUbpericardial (sub-per-i-kar'di-al), Situ- 
ated or occurring beneath the pericardium. 
BUbpericranial (sub-per-i-kra'in-al), a. Situ- 
ated or occurring under the pericranium. 
Bllbperiosteal (snb-por-i-os'te-al), a. Situated 
or occurring beneath the peri()8teum.— Subperi- 
osteal amputation, an amputation in which the perios- 
teum is dissected up from tho bone before the bone is cut, 
so that the out end of the bone may be covered by the 
flaps of periustoum.— Subperiosteal blastema, the os- 
teogonetic layer of the perLstciim. Kolliker. 
BUbperiOBteally (sub-per-i-os'te-al-i), adv. In 
a subperiosteal manner. 

SUbperitoneal(sub-per^i-to-iie'al), a. Situated 
beneath the peritoneum — that is, on its outer 
or attached surface.— Subperltoneal abscess, an 

abscess situated between the abdominal wall and the pa- 
rietal peritoneum.— Subperltoneal fascia, the layer of 
areolar and fatty tissue attaching the peritoneum to the 
surfaces it covers. 

SUbpermanent (sub-p^r'ma-nent), a. Some- 
what permanent; remaining tor a time, but 
with gi'adual loss of intensity: as, tho subper- 
manent magnetism of iron. 

It was impossible in many cases to avoid imparting awft- 
permanent torsion. Proc. Hoy. Soc., XXXVIII. 42. 

BUbperpendicular ( S ub-p^u*-pen-dik ' u-lar) , w . 
A subnormal. 

BUbpetiolar (sub-pet'i-o-ljir), a. In hot, situ- 
ated under or within the base of the petiole, 
as the loaf-buds of the plane-tree (Platanus), 
subpetiolate (sub-pet'i-d-lat), a. 1. In hof., 
having a very short petiole. — 2. In zobL^ some- 
what petiolate, as an insect’s abdomen ; subpe- 
dunoiuate. See cut under Volistcs. 
BUbpharsrugeal (sub-f^rin'je-al), a. Situated 
beneath or below the pharynx, as a nervous 
ganglion or commissure, 
subpnratry (sub'fra^tri), n, A subdivision of 
a jpnratry. Eneyc* Brit,, XXII I. 474. 
BUbphrenic (sub-fren'ik), a. Lying beneath 
the diaphragm.— Bubphrenlc abscess, an abscess 
between the diaphragm and the liver, 
subphylar (sub-fi'lar), a. Subordinate to a 
phylum in taxonomic rank; of the classificatory 
value of a subphylum. 

subphylum (sub'fi'-'lum), n,; pi. mhphyla (-Ik). 
A prime division or main branch of a phylum ; 
a group of a grade next below that of a phylum. 
Mnoyc, .Bnf.,^XIV. 810. 

BUbpial (sub-pi' al), a. Situated beneath the 
pia mater. 

BUbpilose (sub-pi'los), a. In hot, and entom,, 
thinly pilose or hairy. 

subplantigrade (sub -plan'ti- grad), a. Not 
quite plantigrade ; walking with the heel a lit- 
tle raised. 

SUbpleural (sub-plfi'ral), a. Situated beneath 
the outer or attaohed' side of the pleura — sub- 
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pleural empliysei&a, that form of interstitial emphy- 
sema in which air is found in the subpleural connective 
tissue. 

BUbplezal (sub-plok'sal), a. Lying under a 
plexus of the brain. Puc¥8 Eandhook of Med, 
hsiences, Vm. 145. 

BUbplinth (sub'plinth), n. In arch,, a second 
and lower plinth placed under the principal 
one in columns and pedestals. 

BUbpOBUa, BUbpena (sub-pe'nll or su-pe'na), n, 
fSo called from the initial words of the writ in 
its original form, L. Muh pama, ‘under penalty * : 
sub, under; poitid, abl. of ptifwa, pain, penalty: 
seepain^.] In law, a writ or process command- 
ing the attendance in a court of justice of the 
person on whom it is served, under a penalty. 
Specifically — (a) The process by which bills in equity are 
enforced ; a writ, issued by chancery in the tianm ox the 
sovereign or of the people, commanding the person com- 
plained of to appear and answer the matter alleged against 
him, and abide by the older or decree of the court, under 
penalty of a fine, etc. Hence— (b) In old Eng. law, a suit 
in equity, (c) A writ by which the attendance of wit- 
nesses is required : used now in all courts. If tho writ 
recHiires the witness to bring writings, books, or tho like 
with him, it is called a mbpixua duces tecum. 

subpoena, subpena (sub- or su-pe'ah), v, t. [< 
suhpoina^ 8ul}}}ona, w.] To serve with a writ of 
siibpcnna ; command the attendance of in court 
by a legal writ: as, to subpeena a witness. 

My friend, who has a natural aversion to London, would 
never have come up, had he not been subpoenaed ^ it, as 
he told me, in order to give his testimony for one of the 
rebels. Addison, Freeholder, No. 44. 

Bubpoenalf, subpenalt (sub- or sn-pc'nal), a. 
[< subj)(Jona 4* -«7.] Subject to penalty. 

These meetings of Ministers must be authoritative, not 
arbitrary, not precarious, but subpewUL 

lip. Gauden, Tears of tbe C’hurcb, p. 483. {Davies.) 

subpolar (sub-p6'lar), a, 1. Under or below 
the pol(‘s of the earth in latitude ; adjacent to 
the X-»ole8. — 2. Beneath the pole of the heavens, 
as a star at its lowest culmination. 

By a subpolar altitude of the sun, the latitude of 80” 02' 
N. was obtuiuod (August 14th, 1872). 

C. F. Hall, Polar Expedition, p. 408. 

BUbpolygonal (sub-po-lig'o-nal), a. Nearly or 
somewhat polygonal. 

SUbporphyritic (aub-p6r-fi-rit'ik),ci. Having in 
an imperfect de^ce the character of porphyry. 

subprefect (snb'pre^fokt), n, [= F. sous-pr^- 
fri; as sub’ + prefect,'} An assistant or deputy 
preftjct; apticifically, in France, an official 
charged with the administration of an arron- 
dissement under the immediate authority of 
the prefect of the department. 

subprefecture (sub'pre'-'fek-tur), n, A part or 
division of a prefecture; also, the office or 
authority of a subprefect. 

SUbpreheusile (sub-pre-hen'sil), a. Somewhat 
j)rehenRile, as a monkey’s tail ; imperfectly or 
partially fitted for prehension. 

SUbpreputial (sub-pre-pu'shal), a. Placed be- 
tween the prepuce aiid the glans penis Sub- 

preputlal calCUlUB, a calculus cunsisting of calcified 
smegma between the prepuce and tho glans penis 

SUbprimary (8ub-i>rrmu-n ), «. Under the pri- 
mary: as, a subprimary school. 

subprincipal (8ub'i»rin'’'si-i)al), n. 1. An un- 
der-principal. — 2. Ill carp,, ar. auxiliary rafter, 
or principal brace. — 3. In oryandniildiug, a 
subbass of the open diapason class. 

BUbpzior (8ub'pri'''or), n, [< ML. subprior, < 
sub, under, + prior, prior.] Ecclcs., the vice- 
gerent of a prior ; a claustral officer who as- 
sists tho prior. 

subprostatic ( sub -pros -tat'ik), a. Situated 
under the prostate gland. Karoly, also, hypo^ 
prostatic, 

SUbproviuce (sub'prov^ins), n, A prime divi- 
sion of a province; in zoiigeog,, a division sub- 
ordinate to a subregion. 

subpubescout (sub-pu-bes'ent), a. In entom, 
and hot., slightly or somewhat iiubescont. 

SUbpubhc (sub-pii'bik), a. Situated beneath 
tho pubes of man, or in tho corresponding 
position in other animals — Bubpubic arch, the 
arch or angle formed by tho junction of the ascending 
rami of the pubes, broadly arched in the female, more an- 
gular and contracted in the male.— BubpuhlC hemla, 
oldurator hernia. See obturator.— Bubpublo ligament, 
a thick triangular fibrous arch lying along the lower mar- 
gin of the pubic bones and binding tlkem together. 

BUbpulznonary (sub-purmo-na-ri), a. Situated 
under (in man) or ventrad of the lungs. 

subpurchaser (sub'p^r^cha-s^r), n, A pur- 
chaser who buys from a purchaser. 

subpyramidal (sub-pi-ram'i-dal), a. Approxi- 
mately pyramidal. Quart, four, Oeot. Sor,, 
XLV. 51.— Subpyramidal foaaa, a depression in the 
inner wall of the middle ear, below the pyramid and be- 
hind the fenestra rotunda. 
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subauadrangular (sub-kwod-rang'gu-lttr), a. 
Approaching an oblong form ; in form between 
quadrangular and oval. 

subqtuadrate (sub-kwod'rat), a. Nearly but 
not quite square ; squarish. Huxley, Anat. In- 
vert., p. 238. 

subouadruple (sub-kwod 'r()-pl ),a. Containing 
one part of four; having the ratio 1 :4. 

SUbQUintuple (sub-kwin'tu-pl), a. Containing 
one part of five; having the ratio 1 : 5. 

SUbradular (sub-rad'u-l|lr), a. Situated be- 
neath the radula : specifying a membrane form- 
ing part of the odontopliore of gastropods, 
subramose, subramous (sub-ra'mos, -mus), a. 

1. In hot,, slightly ramose : having few branch- 
es. — 2. In entom,, noting antennoe whose joints 
are furnished with short branches. 

subratioual (sub-rash 'on-al), a. Almost ra- 
tional.— subrational function. Tf X is a rational 
fnnotiun of x, and Y a rational function of y, then the 
eguation X b X constitutes g as a subrational function 
oix. 

subreader (sub'ro^d^r), n. An nnder-reader in 
the inns of court, [Eng.] 

BUbrectangular (sub-rettang'gu-mr), a. Ap- 
proaching a right angle in form ; a little obtuse 
or acute. 

subrector (sub'rek''tqr), n, A rector’s deputy 
or substitute. 

subregion (sub're^jon), n, A subdivision of a 
region; in zobgeog.^ u faunal area subordinate 
in extent to one called a region — Qulnean, Med- 
iterranean, Mongolian, Mozambican subr^on. See 
the adjectives.- NeW Zealand subregion, a division of 
the great Australian region, probably more isolated, both 
in iimo and in space, than any other faunal area of 
tile globe. It coixsists of the three large islands of New 
Zealand, with numerous satellites. The fauna is remaik- 
ablc ill the almost entire absence of indigenous mam- 
mals, and tho presence of many peculiar avian and rep- 
tilian types, some of which, like the niuas, are recently 
extinct, and others of which seem doomed to extinction 
in the near future. — Papuan, Poljmesian, Siberian, 
etc., subregion. See the adjectives. 

subregional (sub-ro' jon-al), a. [< stthregion + 
-al,} Of or pertaining to a subregion : as, sub’ 
regional divisions; smrcgional distribution of 
animals or plants. 

BUbreniform ( sub-ren 'i-f 6rm ) , a. Shaped some- 
what like the human kidney. 

subrent (sub-rent'), V, t. To sublease. 

subreption (sub-rep'shon), iu [= F. suhrep- 
tion = Sp. subrcpcion = Pg. suhrepgdo, < L. 
subrepHo{n’), surreptio(7i-), a stealing, a pur- 
loining, < subriporc, surripere, pp. mdmptus, mr- 
t'cptiis, lake away secretly, steal, < sm, under, 
4- rapere, take away, snatch: sec rapt,} 1. 
The act of obtaining a favor by surprise or by 
suppression or fiaudulent concealment of facts. 

Lost there should be any subreption in this sacred busi- 
nessc. Bp. Hall, A Modest Offer. 

2. In Scots latv, the obtaining of gifts of escheat, 
etc., by concealing the truth. Compare obrep- 
lion, 2. 

subreptitioust (sub-rep-tish'us), a. Same as 
surreptitious, 

subreptitiouslyt (sub-rep-tisli'us-li), adv. Same 
as surreptitiously, 

subreptive (sub-rep'tiv), a. [< h. subrep tivus, 
surreptivus, false, fraudulent, < sulmptus, sur- 
reptus, pp. of subripert, surripere, take away se- 
cretly, steal: aee sufmption.} Surreptitious. 

Many conceptions arise In our minds from some obscure 
suggestion of experience, and are developed to inference 
after inference by a secret logic, without any clear oon- 
BciuuBiicss either of the exjierience that suggests or the 
reason that develops them. These conceptions— of which 
there are no small number may i)e «:alled subreptive, 

Kant, tr. in E. rail'd 's Philos, of Kant, p. 161. 

subresin (8ub'rcz'''in), 11 , That part of a resin 
which is soluble only in boiling alcohol, and is 
precipitated apiiii as tho alcohol cools, forming 
pseuao-iirystars. 

SUbretinal (sub-rot'i-nal), a. Lying beneath 
tho retina. 

SUbretractile (sub-re-trak'til), a. Somewhat 
retractile : noting the legs of an insect which 
can be folded against tho body, but do not fit 
into grooves of the lower surface. 

SUbrhoipboidal (sub-rom-boi'dal), a. Some- 
what rliomboidal or diamond-sliaxied. 

Subrigid (sub-rij'id), a. Somewhat rigid or stiff, 

BUbrigUOUSt (sub-rig'u-us), a. [< h. subriguus, 
surriguus, watered, < sub, under, 4- riguvs, that 
waters or irrigates, < rigare, w(^t, moisten.] 
Watered or wet beneath ; well-watered. Blount, 
Glossographia. 

subrogate (sub'ro-gat), v, t. ; ])ret. and pp. sub- 
rogated, ppr. subrogating, [< L. subrogatus, 
surrogatus, pp. of suhrogare, surrogare (> It. 
surrogare = Sp. Pg. subrogar = F. subroger), pul 
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in another's place^ substitute: see surfogate,"] 
To put in the place of another ; substitute. See 
surrogate. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. 8. 
subrogation (sub-ro-ga'shon), w. [= F. svh- 
rogation = 8p. subrogacion = Pg. 8uhroga(;dlo 
= It. surrogasione, < ML. 8uhrogatio(n-), siibsti- 
ttition, < Ij. suhrogare, surrogare, substitute : see 
subrogate.'] 1. In law, the act or operation of 
law in vesting a person who has satisfied, or is 
ready to satisfy, a claim which ought to be 
borne by another with the right to liold and 
enforce the claim against such other for his own 
indemnification. 

Subrogation is “purely an equitable principle, disre- 
fSardliiK forms, and aiming to do exact jiistioo by pla- 
cing one who has been conipelled tr) pay the debt of an- 
other as near as possible in tlio position of him to whom 
the payment was made." Barton. 

2. In a general sense, siicct^ssion of any kind, 
whether of a person to a person, or of a person 
to a thing. 

sub rosa (sub ro'zji). [D. : foib, under; rosd, 
abl. of ro^a, arose.] * Under the rose; jirivately. 
The rose is the emblem of silence. 

SUbsacral (aub-sa'kral), a. Situated below 
(ventrad of) the sacrum; placed iu relation 
with the venter or coiicavity of the sacrum; 
presacral (in man): as, subsacral foramina; 
subsacral divisions of nerves, 
subsaline (sub-sa-lin' or -sa'liii), a. Moderate- 
ly saline or salt. 

subsalt (sub'salt), w. In cfem., a basic salt; a 
salt in which two or more equivalents of the 
base, or molecules of the metallic oxid, are 
combined with one of the acids radical, as mer- 
curous subacetate, Hg2(02l^8^^2)2’ cuprous 
chlorid, CU 2 CI 2 . 

SUbsannationt (sub-sa-na'shpn), n. [< LL. sub- 
sannare, pp. subsannatus. mock, < L. sub, under, 
+ sannare, mock, < sanna, < (Ir. adinfag, a mock- 
ing grimace.] Derision; scorn; mockery; dis- 
honor. 

Idolatry is absolute a submnnation and vilification 
of God as malice could invent. 

Dr. H. More, Mystery of Iniquity, I. v. § 11. 

subsaturated (sub-saVu-ra-ted), a. Not com- 
pletely satiirated. 

subsaturation (sub-sat-iVra'shpn), n. The 
condition of being subsaturated.” 
subscapular (sub-skap'u-lftr), a. and n. I. a. 
In anat.: (a) Occupying tlio under surface of 
the scapula; of or pertaining to that side of 
the shoulder-blade whicli pi esents to tht* ribs. 
(b) Running under or below the scapula, as 
a vessel or nerve — Subscapular aponeurosis, the 
BubB(5apular fascia. --Subscapular artery, (a) The lar- 
gest branch of the axillary artery, passing along the lower 
border of the scapula. (6) A small branch of the supra- 
scapular artery. —SubSCapular fascia. See fatda.— 
Subscapular fossa. Hee /ewtsa 1 . Subscapular mus- 
cle, the BubBcapulaiis. — Subscapular nerve, one of throe 
branches of the l)rachial plexus : (a) the tipper supplies 
the subscapular muscle ; (o) the supplies the tores 
major muscle ; (c) the long or middle supplies the latls- 
simuB dorsi, running in the course of the subscapular ar- 
tery. — Subscapular region, see region. -- Subscapu- 
lar vein, a lateral tributary of tlje axillaiy vein. 

II. n. A Huhscapular venstd or norvo, and 
especially the 8ul)8(?apular muscle. Hee sub- 
scapularis. 

subscapularis^ (sub-skap-u-la'ris), n.) pi. sub- 
scapulares (-rez)* [NL. ; cf. suhscnpular.] A 
muscle arising? from tho venter of the scapula, 
and inserted into the lesser tuberosity of the 
huinerUB. — Subscapularis minor, an anomalous mus- 
cle in man, occurring about once in eight subjects, hav- 
ing its origin on tho axillary border of the scapula ami its 
insertion above that of the tores major. Also called nub- 
scaptdohumercUis, infraynnatiis aecundns. 

subscapulary (sub-skap'ii-la-ri), a. Same as 
subscapular. 

subsclerotic (sub-skle-rot'ik), a. Beneath the 

— Subsclerotic dropsy, a morbid collection 
of fluid between the choroid and sclerotic coats of the eye. 

BUbscribable (sub-skri'ba-bl), a. [< subscribe 
+ -able.] Capable of beiiig subscribed. Cole- 
ridge. 

subscribe (sub-skiib'), r.; pret. and pp. sub- 
scribed, ppr. subscribing. [= F. souscrirc s= 8p. 
subscrihir = Pg. suhscrever = It. soserivere, < L. 
suhscribere, write under, write below, ono^B 
name, < sub, under, + scriherc, write : see scribe.] 
I, tram. 1. To write beneath: said of what is 
so written or of the handwriting. 

Ador. You’ll mibgcribe 
Your hand to this? 

Camil. And justify 't with my life. 

Masffiiyjer, Guardian, III. 8. 

I saw lu the Court of the . . . Senate house a goodly 
statim, . . . with an honourable Elogium subscribed under- 
neath the same. Coryat, Crudities, I. 69. 
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Hence — 2. To sign with one’s own hand. 

Let your Friend to you subtoribe a Female Name. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

By extension — 8. To. give consent to, as to 
something written, or to bind one’s self to, by 
wilting one’s name beneath: as, to subscribe a 
covenant or contract. In law subscribe im- 
plies a written or printed signature at the end 
of a document, see sign, 2. 

The Commons would . . . have freed the Clergy from 
stibscribing those of the Thirty -nine Articles which related 
to discipline and Church government. 

£. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 16. 

4. To attest by writing one’s name beneath. 

At last, after many Debatings and Demurs, tho Arch- 
bishop yields to this also, and subscribes the Ordinance, 
and sets his Hand unto it. Baker, Chronicles, p. 67. 

This message was subscribed by all my chief tenants. 

Stvip, Story of tho Injured Lady. 

6. To promise to give or pay, by writing one’s 
name under a written or printed agreement : 
as, each subscribed $10. — 6f. To resign; trans- 
fer by signing to another. 

The king gone to-night? subsoHhed his ptiwer? 

Sluik., Lear, i. 2. 24. 

7t. To write down or characterize as. 

Claudio undergoes my challenge; and either I must 
shortly heai* from him, or 1 will subscribe him a coward. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 2. 69. 
He who would take Orders umet subscribe [himselfl slave, 
and take an oath withall, which, unlosse he took with a 
conscience that would retch, ho must either strait per- 
jure, or split his faith 

• Milton, Church-Government, li., Int. 

n. intrans. 1. To promise a certain sum ver- 
bally, or by signing an agreement ; specifical- 
ly, to undertake to pay a definite amount, in a 
manner or on conditions agreed upon, for a spe- 
cial purijose: as, to subscribe for a newspaper 
or for a book (which may be delivered in instal- 
ments); to subsd'ibc to a series of entertain- 
ments ; to subscribe for railway stock ; also, to 
contribute money to any enterprise, benevolent 
object, etc. In law the word implies that the 
agreement is made in writing. 

This prints my letters, that expects a bribe, 

And uthers roar aloud, ** Subscribe, subscribe!'* 

Pojm, Frol, to Satires, 1. 114. 
“Yes, I paid it. every farthing,” replied Squeers, who 
seemed to know the man ho had to deal with too well to 
suppose that any blinking of the question would induce 
him to subscribe towards the expenses. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nicklehy, xxxiv. 
Mrs. IJ., who, being no groat reader, contented herself 
with subscribing to the Book-Club. 

Bulwer, My Novel, i. 12. 

2. To give consent; assent as if by signing 
one’s name. 

Wo will all subscribe to thy advice. 

Sbak., Tit. And., Iv. 2. 180. 
80 spake, so wish’d, much-humblod Eve ; hut fate 
Subscribed not. Milton, V. 1^, xi. 182. 

The foundations of religion are already estahlished, and 
the principles of salvation subscribed unto by all. 

Sir T. Browne, Rcligio Medici, ii. 8. 
The conclusion of the poem is more particular than I 
would choose publicly to subscribe to. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 37. 

Sf. To yield ; submit. 

For Hector in his blaze of wrath subscribes 
To tender objects. Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 105. 

Subscribing witness. See witness. 
subscriber (8ub-skri'b6r), n. [< subscribe 4- 
-er^.] One who subscribes, in any sense of 
that word.— The subscriber, tho one writing or speak- 
ing. IColloq.] 

subscript ( sub ' skript) , a. and n. [= F. souscri t 
= 8p. suscrito = It. soscritto, < L. suhseripius, 
l>p. of subscrihere, write underneath or below : 
see subscribe.] I. a. Written beneath : as, the 
Greek iota (0 subscript, so written since the 
twelfth century in the improper diphthongs 
g (di), r/ (7/), (g opposed to adscript (as m 
*Ai, *\\i, *Qt). This I had become mute by about 
200 B. c., and was sometimes written (a’dscript), 
sornetiim^s omitted. 

II. n. Something written beneath. [Rare.] 

Be they postscripts or subscripts, your translators neither 
made them nor recommended them for Scripture. 

Bentley, Free-Thinking, § 87. 

subscription (sub-skrip'shon), n. [= F. sou- 
s<ription = Sp. smcripcion = Pg. subscripifio = 
It. sosericione, < L. 8ubscriptio(n-), anything 
written underneath, a signature, < subscrihere, 
pp. suhseripius, write under, subscribe : see sub- 
script.] 1 . The act of subscribing, in any sense 
of that word.— 2. That which is subscribed, 
(a) Anything underwritten. 

The cross we had seen iu the subscription. 

Baeon, New AUuitis. 
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(6) The signature attached to a paper. In law cubierip- 
tUm implies written signature at the end of a document. 
See sianature, S, sign, v., 2. (e) Consent, agreement, or at- 
testation given by signature. 

The more y« light of y« gospell grew, ye more y«y urged 
their subscriptions to these corruptions. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 6. 
(d) A sum subscribed ; tlie amount of sums subscribed : 
as, an individual subscription, or the whole subscription, to 
a fund. 

3. A formal agreement to make a payment or 
payments. 8ee subscribe, r. 1. 

Where an advance has been made or an expense or lia- 
bility incurred by others In consequence of a subscription, 
before notice given of a withdrawal, the subscription be- 
comes obligatory, provided the advances were authorized 
by a reasonable dependence on tho subscription. 

Anderson, Diet, of Law, p. 980. 

4t. Submission; obedience. 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children. 

You owe me no subscription. Shak., Lear, lii. 2. 18. 
[Tho word subscription Is also used attributively, especial- 
ly as noting what is done by means of tho subscribing of 
money or by money subscribed. 

The Ringers were all English; and here we have tho 
commencement of the subscription opera. 

J. Ashton, Social life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 29.] 

subscriptive (sub-skrip'tiv), a. [< subscript + 
-ive.] Of or pertaining to a subscription or sig- 
nature. 

1 made the messenger wait while I transcribed it. 1 
have endeavoured to Imitate the subscriptive port. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, VIII. 78. {Davies.) 

BUbscriptHre ( sub ' skrip'^tur ) , w . A subordiu ate 
or lesser scripture. Sir ff, Jones, Dissertations 
Relating to Histories, etc., of Asia, p. 401. 
[Rare.] 

subsecive (sub'se-siv), a. [< 1j. suhseeivus, more 
prop. transposed snbcisnms, succisi- 

vus, that is cut off ana left remaining (in sur- 
veying lands), hence, left over, remaining {horse 
subsicivse, tempora sulmciva, odd hours, spare 
time), < subsecare, cut aw^, < sub, under, + 
secare, cut: see secant.] Remaining; extra; 
spare. [Rare.] 

Surely at last those ** subsecive hours” wore at hand in 
which no might bring to a fruitful outcome the great 
labour of two-and-thirty years, his never-to-bo-wrltten 
‘ ‘ History of Portugal. ” Fortnightly Rev., N. S. , XLl. 836. 

subsection (sub'sdk^'shon), n. 1. Apart or di- 
vision of a section: as, a subsection of a learned 
society; also, the act of subdividing a section. 
— 2. In hot. and nodi., a division of a genus of 
less extent than a section, yet above and in- 
cluding one or more species. 

BUbsecutet (sub'se-kut), V, t. [< L. subsecutus, 
pp. of subsegui, follow close after: see suhse- 
guent] To follow so as to overtake; follow 
closely. Hall, Rich. III., an. 3. 

BUbsecutive (sub-sok'u-tiv), a. [< subsecute + 
-ire.] P'ollowing in a train or succession. 
[Rare.] Imp. Diet. 

subsegment (sub'seg^ment), n. In eniom., 
same as suhjoint. 

subsellium (sub-seri-um), t/. ; pi. subscUia 
(-ji). [< L. subsellium, bencli, seat. \ sub, under, 
sella, a seat, a chair: see seli^.] Bame as 
miserere, 2. 

BUbsemifusat (sub-sem-i-fu'sa), n. In medieval 
musical notation, a thirty-second note. 
SUbsemitonet (sub'sem'^i-ton), n. In mcditmtl 
music, same as leading note (which see, under 
leading), or subtonic. 

snbsensation (sub'sen-sa^shqn), n. A moder- 
ate or lesser sensation; a sensation under or 
beside the obvious one. [Rare.] 

As we followed the fortunes of the king, we should all 
the while have been haunted by a subsensation of how, in 
Rossetti’s weird phrase, his death was “growing up from 
his birth.” The Academy, March 29, 1890, p. 218. 

Sttbsensible (sub-sen'si-bl), a. Deeper than 
the range of the senses ; too profound for the 
senses to reach or grasp. CompuYOi supersensible. 

Through scientific insight we are enabled to enter and 
explain that subsensible world into which all natural phe- 
nomena strike their mots. Tyndall. 

subseptuple (sub-se^p'tu-pl), a. Containing 
one of seven parts ; having the ratio 1 : 7. 
subsequence (sub'se-kwens), n. [< 8ub8eguen{t) 
•f -ce.] The state or act of being subsequent 
or following. 

By which faculty [reminiscence] we are . . . able to 
take notice of the order of precedence and subsequence in 
which they are past. 

N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, ii. 8. {Richardson.) 

SUbsequency (sub'se-kwen-si), n. [As subse- 
guence (see -cy).] Same as subsequence. 

Why should we question the heliotroi>e’s suftsegtieney to 
the course of the sun ? 

QrsenhiU, Art of Embalming, p. 886. 
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subseauent (sub'sf-kwent), a. r< L. suhae- 
quen{tr)8, ppr. of suhsequi, follow close after^ < 
suhf under, after, + sequi^ follow: see aeqtwnt'} 

1. Following in time: happening or existing 
at any later time, indefinitely: as, suhsequent 
events ; suhseqmnt ages. 

This article is introduced as aubsequeM to the treaty of 
Munster. 

His [Leochares'sl bronse i^roup of the eagle carrying up 
Ganymede was a bold invention, and as such was duly ap- 

S reciated, if wo may Judge from mhwquevJt repetitions of 
lie motive. A, S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, II. 328. 

2. Following in the order of place or succession ; 
succeeding: as, asuhsequent clause in a treaty. 

The tubiequent words come on before the precedent 
vanish. Hocon. 

8. Following as a consecjuence : as, a subse- 
quent illness after exposure. 

On any physical hypothesis of the formation of the uni- 
verse . . . there ought to have been diffused light first, 
and the aggregation of this about the central luminary os 
a mbgequsTU process. Dawgun, Nature and the liible, p. 04. 

Condition BUbsequent. See condition, 8 (a), 
subseiiueiltly (sub' se-kwout-U ) , rt dv . In a sub- 
sequent manner; at a later time, 
subserous (sub-se'ms), a, 1. Somewhat se- 
rous or watery, as a secretion. — 2. Situated 
or occurring boiioath a serous membrane. — 
Subserous cystitis, cystitis affecting uhiefiy the subse- 
rouB tissue of the urinary bladder.— BubseroUB tissue, 
the areolar connective tissue situated beucath a serous 
mombrano. 

subserrate (sub-ser'at), «. Somewhat or slight- 
ly serrate ; serrulate. 

subserve (sub-s^rv'), v. [< L. subsmire, servo, 
< subj under, + servire^ s('rve: see serve,'] I, 
trans, 1. To servo in subordiualioti ; bo sub- 
servient, useful, or instrumental to; promob*: 
scarcely to be distingnished now from serve. 

It Is a greater credit to know the ways of captivating 
nature, anti making her Huhvtcrm our purposes, than to have 
leaniod all the Intrigues of policy. Glannille. 

2. To avail : used refiexively. fRare.] 

I not merely mihgeriic mynelf of them, buti employ them. 

Coleridye, Literary llcmains, I. 873. (IJall.) 

11. intram. To serve* in an inferior capacity ; 
be subservient or subordinate. 

Not made to rule, 

But to dubgcrve where wisdom bears command 1 

Milton H. A. 1. 67. 

subservience (sub-s^r'vi-qus), n. [< subservi- 
€n{t) + -ce.] Same as si(}j,serviettcy. 

There is an immediate and agile ttubneroienee of the 
spirits to the empire of the soul. 

*Vir M. Uale, Orig. of Mankind. 

subserviency (sub-sOr'vi-en-si), n. [As subser- 
vience (see -n/).] 1. The state or character 

of l)eiiig subservient, in any sense. 

A seventh property, therefore, to be wished for in a 
mode of punishment is that of suhner vie my to refonuation, 
or reforming tendency. 

Benthmn, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xv. 15. 
2. Hpecificaliy, obsequiousness; truckling. 

There was a freedom in their subservieney, a nol)lenc88 
in their very degradation. Macaulay, Milton. 

subservient (sub-si>r'vi-ent), a. [< L. subser- 
vienf^t-^s, ppr. of subserrfre, subserve' : see sub- 
serve.] 1 . Useful as an instrument or means to 
jwomoto an end or purpose ; serviceabb' ; being 
of service. 

There is a most acemrate, learned, Ar critical Dictionary, 
. . . explaining . . . notoiiely the termes of architecture, 
but of all those other arts that walte upon <fe are mibger- 
vient to her. Evelyn, To Mr. rlaco (Bookseller). 

All things are made mheervient to man. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 

Tlio state ... is not a partnership In things mbnervieM 
only to the gross animal existence of u tenipt)rKry and 
perishable nature. Burke, Rev. in France. 

2. Acting as a subordinate instrument; fitted 
or disposed to servo in an inferior capacity ; 
subordinate; hence, of persons and conduct, 
truckling; obsequious. 

The foreigner came here poor, beggarly, cringing, ami 
subMprvient, ready to doff ills cap to the meanest native of 
the household. Scott, Ivanhoe, xxi. 

Members of Congress are but agents, ... as much mb- 
iervient, as much dependent, as willingly obedient, as any 
other . . . agents and servants. 

D. Webder, Speech, Pittsburg, July, 1838. 

subserviently (sub-s^r'vi-ent-li), adv. In a 
subservient manner; with subserviency. 
SUbseSQiUialterate (sub-ses-kwi-al't6r-at), a. 
Having the ratio 2 : 3. 

subsesQuitertial (sub - ses - kwi - t6r ' sh al), a. 
Having the ratio 3 : 4. 

subsessile (sub-ses'il), a. 1. In bot., not quite 
sessile; having a very short footstalk. — 2. In 
zodl., not quite sessile, as an insect’s abdomen ; 
subpetiolate. See cut under Foliates, 
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subsextuple (sub^seks'tu-pl), a. Containing 
one part in six; having the ratio X : 6. 

subside (sub-sid'), V. i. ; prot. and pp. subsided^ 
ppr. subsiding. [< L. suhsidere, sit down, sink 
down, settle, remain, lie in wait, < sub, under, 
+ sederCy sit: see sedent, sit.] 1. To sink or 
fall to the bottom ; settle, as lees from a state 
of motion or agitation. 

I’hls misoollaoy of bodies being determined to subsi- 
dence merely by theirdifferent specifick gravities, all those 
which had the same gravity mbnded at the same time. 

Woodvurd. 

2. To cease from action, especially violent 
action or agitation; fall into a state of quiet; 
becalmed; become tranquil; abate: as, the 
storm subsifUid; passion subsides. 

In every page of Paterculus we road the swell and agi- 
tation of waters mbddiihg from a deluge. 

De Quincey, Style, ill. 

By degrees Rip's awe and apprehension mbmled. 

Irviny, Sketch-Book, p. 5.6. 

Old fears gubside, old hatroils melt. 

W hittier, Chatm Itig. 

3. To fall to a lower level; tend downward; 
sink ; fall ; contract after dilatation. 

Small air-bladders, dilatable and contractible, capable 
to lie inflated by the admission of Air, and to guhmdc at 
the Expulsion of iU Arbuthnot, Aliments, ii. 

Now Jove suspends his gulden scales in air. 

Weighs the men's wits against the lady’s hah* ; . . . 
At length the wits uioiint up, the hairs gi/hmde. 

Pope, R. of the L., v. 74. 

The coast hotli south and north f)f Callao has gubmled. 

Danvin, Geol. Observations, ii. 272. 

4. To stop talking; bo quiet: be less conspic- 
uous: as, you had bettor subside, [(-ollocj.] 
— Syn. 2. Abate, Snbgide, intennit (see abate); retii-e, 
lull. 

subsidence (sub-si'dons or sub'si-dons), ?/. [< 
subside + -enee.] TIm' act or process of subsid- 
ing, in any b(‘iiko of tlu' verb subside. 

With poetry it was rather better. Ife delighted in the 
swell an<l mbgidence of the rhytlun, and the happily-re- 
curring rhynm. Uawthome, Seven Gables, x. 

In certain largo areas where guJmdence has probably 
been huig in ])rogroBB, the growth of the corals has been 
Bufiicient to ke<*p the reefs up to the surface. 

Danoin, Coral Reefs, j). 104. 
=Syil. Ebb, decrease, diminution, abaternfjnt. 

SUbsidencyt (sub-si'don-si or siib'si-den-si), u. 
r< subside + -encif.] *Sub8i<lenco. 7V Burnet, 
Theory of tho Earth. 

subsidiarily (sub-sid'i-a-ri-li), adv. hi a sub- 
sidiary manner. Amer. Jour. FhiloL, IX. 147. 

subsidia^ (sub-sid'i-a-ri), u. and n. [= K. 
subsidiaire = Hp. I*g. subsidiario =_ it. sussidia- 
rio, < 1j. suhsidiarius, belonging to a rcK(‘rvo, < 
suhsidium, a reserve, help, relief: see subsidy.] 

1. a. 1. Held ready to furnish assi.stanco; lield 
as a roservo. 

There is no error more frequent in war than, after brisk 
preparations, to halt for stthsidiary forces. 

Bacon, Fable of Perseus. 

2. Lending assistance; aiding; assistant; fur- 
nishing help ; ancillary. 

We must so far satisfy (Uirsclves with the word of God 
as that wc despise not tlioso other subsidinry helps which 
God in his church hath afforded us. Donne, Sermons, ii. 

No ritual is too ranch, pr()vldcd it Is mhmlUtry to the 
inner work of worship ; and all ritual Is bsi niU' h unless 
it ministers to that pninoac 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 222. 

3. Furnishing suppbunentary supplies: as,a.vM/>- 
sldiarif stream. — 4. Relating or iM'rtaining to a 
subsidy; founded on or coimocted with a sub- 
sidy orsubsidios: as, a subsidiary tn'aiy.— sub- 
Sidiazy note. Same us aeceggory (which see. under 
noffi).— Subsidiary quantity or symbol, in nuith., a 
quantity or 8yiiib(»l whicli is not esscjitially a part of a 
problem, l)ut Is fntrodiiced to help in the solution. The 
phrase Ispjirticubirly applied to angles in trigonometrical 
fnvestigationH. -Subsidiary troops, trew^ps of one nation 
hired by another for military service. 

H. n.; pi. suh.Huliaries (-riz). 1. One 'W'ho 

or that whicii contributes aid or additional sup- 
plies; an auxiliary; an assistant. Uammoud. 
— 2. In Yuusie, u. subordinate theme or subject, 
especially in an episodt* of an extended work. 

SUbsicUze (sub'si-diz), V. t. ; pret. and pp. sub- 
sidized, X)}»r. .sub.'tidiziug. [< subsid-y 4- 'Fo 

furnish with a subsidy; purchase the assistance 
of by the payment of a subsidy; hence, in re- 
cent use, to secure the cooperation of by brib- 
ing; buy over. Also spelled subsidise. 

He obtained a small stipply of men from his Italian al- 
lies, and gubsidized a corps of eight thousand Swiss, tho 
8t*'ength of his infantry. ]*reccott, Ferd. and Isa., Ii. 11. 
Pietro could never save a dollar? Straight 
Ho must he mbsidized at our expense. 

Hrovminy, Ring and Book, I. 156. 

subsidy (sub 'si-di), w.; pi. subsidies (-diz). [= 

F. subside = Pr. auhsidi = Sp. Pg. subsklio 


subsist 

= It. suasidio, helj), aid, subsidy, < L. suhaidium, 
troops stationed in reserve, auxiliary forces, 
help in battle, in gen, help, aid, relief, < suhsi- 
derc, sit down, settle, remain, lie in wait: see 
subside.] An aid in money; pecuniary aid. 

Out of small earnings fhe] managed to transmit no small 
comforts and subgidies to old parents living somewhere in 
Munster. Thackeray, Philip, xvL 

Especially — (a) In Entf. hist., an aid or tax formerly 
granted by Parliament to tho crown for the uigent occa- 
sions of the realm, and levied tm every subject of ability 
according to the value of his lands or goods ; a tax levied 
on a particular oceaBion. 

That made us pay . . . one shilling to the pound, tho 
last guhgidy. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 26. 

'J'umiage and poundage was granted for a year, and a 
new and complicated form of gubsidy was voted. 

Btuhbg, ('onst. Hist., § 384. 

(h) A sum paid, often according to treaty, by one govern- 
ment to another, sometimos to secure its neutrality, but 
more frequently to meet the exi>euse8 of carrying on a 
war. 

The continental allies of England were eager for her 
gubddieg, and lukewarm as regarded operations against 
the common enemy. 

Sir E. Creaay, Hist. Eng., I. xiii. (Ijatham.) 
(c) Any direct pecuniary aid furnished by the state to 
private industrial undertakings, or to eleemosynary histi- 
tiitlons. Such aid includes bounties on exports, those 
jtaid to the owners of ships for running them, ainl dona- 
tions of land or money to railroad, manufacturing, theat- 
rical, and other enterprises. 

A postal mibddy ... is simply a payment made for 
the conveyance, under cei*tuin specified conditions as to 
time and speed, of postal matter. 

II. Fawcett, Free Trade and Protection (ed. 1881), p. 29. 

It Rooms clear, therefore, that inibdduig as a means of 
restoring American Hhippiiig cannot be made the policy 
of the Pnited States. 

D. A. Wellg, Our Merchant Marine, p. 141, 
~Byn. Subddy, Subvention. In the original and essential 
meaning of a government grant in aid of a commercial en- 
terprise, those terms are substantially equivalent ; but two 
circiimstaiiccB lead to some difference In common usage. 
(a,) Such grants being rarely, if ever, made in England or 
the United States except in aid of the mercantile marine, 
tho establishment of lines of transportation, or the like, 
subddy is used mure commonly than mbveniion in refer- 
ence to sno.h enterprises, while, such grants being frequent 
in Franco in aid of tho (irama and the press, etc., the word 
mbventmi is used more (>omnionly than mbsidy in appli- 
cation to enterprises connected with literature and tho 
arts. (6) Writers who oppose all such uses of public funds 
conimonly prefer to cliaractorize them as subddieg, while 
thoRo wiu) approve of them commonly prefer tho term 
mhnention. 

subsignt (sub-sill ' ), v. i. [< L. subsignare, pp. sub- 
signatus. write beneath, subscribe, sign, < sub, 
under, + sUfnare, set a mark upon, sign: see 
sign . ] 1 . T\> sign ; sign under ; write ben eaih ; 

subscribe. 

A letter of the Sophie, . . . mbdyned with the hands 
bt)th of the Sophy cV; his Socrotarle. 

HaklvyVs Voyages, I. 394. 

2. To assign by signature to another. 

His [Philip III. ’b] rents and enstome lwero]gubdgned, fur 
the most i)arte, f(»r money b»)rrowod. 

SirC. Cornwallis, quoted in Motley's Hist. Netherlands, 

[IV. 280. 

BUbsignation (sub-sig-na'shpn), n, [< L. suh- 
signaHo{n-). a signature, < suhsignarc, sign: see 
subsign.] Tho act of writing the name or its 
equivalent under something for attestation ; the 
nanu' so written. [Obsolete or rare.] 

The epistle with subsiynaHon of the scribe and notary. 

Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist (Itno), p. .'too, {Latham.) 

For a go(Kl while after the (^jmiuost the usage of sub- 
drpiatitm with crosseB was sonietinicR retained. 

Madox, Formulare Anglicannm(ed. 1702), p. xxvil. 

BUbsimiOTlS (sub-sim'i-us), a. Nearly simious 
or monkey-like : us, ‘0i subsiunou.'i absurdity,’’ 
Swinburne. [Rare.] 

subsist (sub-sist'), i\ [< .^fubsistcir = Hp. Pg. 
snbsistir = It. sussisfrre, sossi.stere, < L. suhsts- 
tere, take a stand or ))()sition, stand still, stop, 
stay, remain, (‘.ontinue, < snh, under, 4- sistere, 
cause to staiul, place: see sist. Cf. CAinsist, de- 
sist, exist, insist, prrsi.'^t.] I, intrans. 1. To 
remain; continue; abide; retain tlm existing 
state. 

Firm we subsist, but possible to swerve. 

Milton, I*. L., ix. 359. 

It is a pity the same fashion don’t subsist now. 

Waljnde, Lt*ttor», XL 62. 

2. To luive continued existence ; exist. 

ran tlie Imdy 

Subsist, the soul departed ? 'tis as easy 

Ah I to live without you. 

Bean, and FI., Custom of the Country, v. 4 

Those ideas which Plato sometimes contends to be sub 
stances, and to mbsist alone by theniRclves. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 499 

These enthusiasts do not scruple to avow their opinioi 
that a state can gubgigt without any religion better that 
with one. Burke, Rev. in Franco 

3. To be maintained ; be supported; live. 
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Hftd it been oariedlot toeuMit onother men'a oheiity. 

J, Atterbwry, 

4. To inhere ; have existence by means of some- 
thing else. 

Though the general natures of these qualities are suf- 
ficiently distant from one another, yet when they come to 
tubnut in particulars, and to be clothed with several ac- 
cidents, then the discernment is not so easy. S<ndh» 

n. trans. If. To keep in existence. 

The old town [of Selivree] is thinly inhabited : the pres- 
ent city, which is a poor place, is to the west of it, and is 
chiefly tubgitUtd by being a great thorough fare. 

Pooooke, Description of the East, 11. iL 139. 

2. To feed; maintain; support with provi- 
sions. 

I will raise one thousand men, mhgigt them at mv own 
expense, and march myself at their head for the relief of 
Boston. Washinfftofit quoted in Adams’s Works, 11. 860. 

subsistence (sub-sis'tens), n. [= F. mbsistance 
s= 8p. Pg. suhmtencia = It. snssistenzaf < LL. 
euhaistentia, substance, reality, ML. also stabil- 
ity, < L. 8ubsist€n(t-)sy ppr. of suhmsterey con- 
tinue, subsist: see 8ub8iHt€ni.'\ 1. Beal being; 
actual existence. 

Their difference from the Pharisees was about the future 
reward, which being’ denied, they by consequence of that 
error fell into the rest, to deny the Resurrection, the irub- 
sfrie^ spiritual, «fcc. Pt/rcAos, Pilgrimage, p. 144. 

2t. Continuance ; continued existence. 

This Liberty of the Subject concerns himself and tlie 
mibdtfteTice of his own regal power in the first place. 

Milton, Eikonoklaates, xxvii. 
Suhsinlenoe is perpetual existence. 

SwedenboTj/, Chnstiun I’sychol. (tr. by Qorman), p. 19. 

3. That which exists or has real being. — 4. 
The act or process of furnishing support to 
animal life, or that which is furnished ; means 
of support; support; livelihood. 

In China they speak of a Tree called Magiiais, which af- 
fords not only good Drink, being pierced, but all Things 
else that belong to the mbgidence of Man. 

Howell, Letter!^ ii. 64. 
Those of the Hottentots that live by the Dutch Town 
have theii' greaieat n^hnstarwe from the Dutch, for there 
Is one or more of them belonging to every house. 

Vampier, Voyages, 1. 640. 

6. The state of being subsistent; inherence in 
something else : as, the subsistence of qualities 
in bodies.— Subsistence department, a military staff 
department in the United States army, which has charge 
of the ptirchase or procurement of all provisions for the 
supply of the army. Its chief officer is the commissary- 
genorm of subsistence, with the rank of brlgadier-generaL 
— Subsistence diet, the lowest amount of food on which 
life can be supported in health.— Subsistence stores 
{milil.), thefood-Biipplles procured and issued for the sup- 
port of an army. The phrase also covers the grain, hay. 
straw, nr other forage supplied for the sustenance and 
bedding of animals intended foi* slaughter in order to pro- 
vide an anny with fresh meat.s:S3niL 4. SuMenance, etc. 
See living. 

subsistency ( sub-sis' tcn-s1 ) , n. [As subsistence 
(see -c//).] Same as subsistence, 

A great part of antiquity contented their hopes of «u6- 
iittency with a tranBiiiigration of their souls. 

Sir T, Browne, 

We know as little how the union is dissolved that is the 
chain of these differing subgietenciee that compound ns, as 
how it first commenced. QlanvUle. 

subsistent (sub-sis 'lent), a, [= F. subsistant 
SB Sp. Pg. 8uhsistente'\=. It. sussistentCy < L. sub^ 
si8ten(t’)Sy ppr. of subsisicre, eoiitinne, subsist: 
SCO 1, Continuing to exist; having 

existence ; subsisting. 

Such as deny tliere are spirits mbrigtenl without bodies. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 10. 

^ 2. Inherent. 

Those qualities are nut mibaistent in those bodies, but are 
operations of fancy begotten in something else. BenUey, 

subsistential (sub-sis-ton'shal), a. Pertaining 
to subsistence; especially, in theoLy pertaining 
to the divine subsistence or essence. 

Having spoken of the effects of the attributes of God’s 
essence as sucli, Vf<e must next speak of the effects of his 
three great attributes which some call sttbAtsfenftoi — that 
is, his omnipotcncy, understanding, and will. 

Baxter, Divine Life, 1. 7. 

BUbsister (sub-sis't^r), w. r< subsist + -erl.] 
One who subsists ; specifically, one who is sup- 
ported by others; a poor prisoner. 

Like a eubaister In a gown of rugge rent on the left shoul- 
der, to Bit singing the counter-tenor by the cage in South- 
warke. Kind-Hart'a Dreame (1602), (ffalliwell.) 

subsizar (8iib's5'''zjir), n. An under-sizar; a stu- 
dent of lower standing than a sizar. Also 
spelled subsizer. 

Friar Bacon's aubaizer is the greatest blockhead in all 
Oxford. Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

How lackeys and aubaCzera press • 

And scramble for d^rrees. 

Bp. Corbet, Ans. to A Certain Poem. 

subsoil (snb'soil), w. The iinder-soil; the bed 
or stratum of earth or earthy matter which lies 
immediately under the surface soil, and which 


is less finely disintemted and contains less or- 
ganic matter than that. When, as Is often the case, 
It is denaely compacted. It becomes what li frequently 
called harden, in agrioultnre a great deal depends on 
the obaraoter of the subaoil, more eapeclally aa to whether 
it does or does not permit water to pass through it. 

Subaoil is the broken*np part of the rocks immediately 
under the soil. Ita character of course is determined by 
that of the rook out of which it is formed by subaerial dis- 
integration. A. Geikie, Enoyo. Brit, X. 287. 

Subsoil-plow. Beepfotc. 

subsoil (snb'soil), p. t, r< suhsoily n.] In agri.y 
to employ the subsoil-inow upon ; plow up so 
as to out into the subsoil. 

The farmer drains irrigates, or eubaoOa 

SUbsoiler (8ub'soi-l6r), n. [< subsoil + -cri.] 
One who or that which subsoils ; an implement 
or part of an implement used in subsoiling. The 
Engineer, LXX. 472. 

SUbsolar (sub-so'lftr), a. [< L. suby under, 4- 
sol, the sun : see sotar"^ .] Being under the sun ; 
terrestrial; specifically, being between the 
tropics. FUzroUy Weather Book, p. 71. 

SUbsolaryt (sub^s^la-ri), a. Same as subsolar. 

The causes and effects of all 
Things done upon tliis aubaolary ball. 

A, Broms, Paraphrase on Eccles., i. 

subsolid (sub-sol'id), n. A solid incompletely 
inclosed. 

subspatulate (sub-spat'u-lat), a. Nearly or 
somewhat spatulate. 

subspecies (sub'spe^shez), n.; pi. subspecies. 
[< WL. subspecies, < L. sub, under, + spedesy 
species.] In zolil. and bot., a variety of a spe- 
cies ; a climatic or geographical race recogniza- 
bly diflterent from another, yet not specifically 
distinguished ; a conspecies. The nearest synonym 
is race. (See raee\ n., 6 (a) (&).) Subapedea is a stronger 
and stricter word than varusty, though nearly synonymous 
with the latter in its bioiogical sense : it means decidedly 
more than strain, sport, or breed in like senses. The in- 
terpretation of Bubspecies and their actual handling in 
xoblogical and liotanical taxonomy have been much 
mooted. Such forms are commonly regarded as nascent 
or incipient species (see tpedea, 6) which have acquired 
subspecifle characters under varying conditions of en- 
vironment, and whose specific Invalidity is determinable 
by the fact of their intergr^ation. See irder^ade, v. i. 

subspecific (sub-spe-sif'ik), o. Of the nature 
of a subspecies ; not quite ^ecifie ; conspecific. 

subspecincally (sub-spe-sir i-kal-i ) , adv. As a 
subspecies. Msheries of U. S.y ’Y, ii. 819. 

subsphenoidal (sub-sfe-noi'dal), a. Situated 
beneath or on the under side ‘of tho sphenoid. 

subsphere (sub'sfer), n. A solid imperfectly 
or approximately spherical. 

SUbspnerical (sub-sfer'i-kal), a. Imperfectly 
spherical; of a form approaching that of a 
sphere. 

Bubspherically (snb-sfer'i-kal-i), adv. In the 
form of a subsphere. Quart. Jour, Geol, Soc.y 
XLIV. 150. 

subspinous (sub-spi'nns), a. 1. Somewhat spi- 
nous or prickly ; Uko a spine to some extent : 
as, subspinotisnmr^ in the pelage of a mammal. 
— 2. Situated under (ventrad of) the spinal col- 
umn ; hypaxial with reference to the backbone ; 
subvertebral. — 3, Situated or occurring below, 
beneath, or on the underside of a spine, as (1) of 
a vertebra, or (2) of the scapula; inf raspinous : 
as, a subspinous muscle (the infraspinatus). 
—Subspinous dislocation of the bumerus, a disloca- 
tion in which the head of the humerus rests beneath the 
spine of the scapula.— Subsplnous fossa, the fossa be- 
low the spine of the scapula; the infraspinous fossa. 

SUbspiral (sub-spi'ral), a. Somewhat spiral; 
especially, in conch! , noting the oporcula of 
some shells which are faintly or indistinctly 
marked on one side with a spiral line, or this 
line itself. See cut under operculum, 

subspleuial (sub-sple'ni-al), a. Situated under 
the splenium of the corpus callosum: noting 
certain cerebral gyres. 

subst. An abbreviation of (a) substantive and 
(b) substitute, 

substage (sub'staj), n. An attachment to the 
compound microscope, placed beneath the or- 
dinary stage, and used to support the achro- 
matic condenser, the polarizing prism, etc. 
It Is usually arranged with a raok-and-p?nion movement, 
centering screws, etc., by which the position may be 
adjusted ; and in the swinging aubalage there is an arc- 
shaped arm upon which the support bolding the con- 
denser can be moved, so as to give very oblique illumina- 
tion when desired. 

substalagmite (sub-stfi-lag'mit), n. A name 
used by Nelson for the compact deposit of car- 
bonate of limoj without crystalline structure, 
filling crevices in the soft calcareous sandstone 
of Bermuda. Similar deposits when crystal- 
line are called by him stalagmite, Trans, Geol, 
JSoc, London, 1849, V. 106. 


fiUbstalAgxilitic (ftub-stal-ag-mit'ik), a, [< sufh 
stalagmite -to.] Relating to or consisting of 
substalagmite. Darwin, Geol. Observations, 1. 
vii. 162. 

substance (sub'stans), n. [< ME. substance, 
staunoe, < OF. substance, subsiaunoe, F. substance 
ss Sp. substancia, sustanoia ss Pg. substanda ass 
It. sustanza, sustanzia, < L. substantia, being, es- 
sence, material, < sub8tan(U)8, ppr. of suhstare, 
stand under or among, be present, hold out, \ 
sub, under, + stare, stand: see stamJ] 1. That 
which exists by itself, and in which accidents 
inhere ; that which reoeives modifications, and 
is not itself a mode ; that which corresponds, 
in the reality of things, to the subject in logic. 
Aristotle and Kant agree in making the conception of auih 
stance essentially the same as that of a subject of predi- 
cation. But it Is difficult to find a property by which 
substances may be recognised ; for the above definition 
seems to afford none. Many philosophers hold that what- 
ever is perdurable is substanoe. This, however, would in- 
clude mechanical energy. Indeed, ainoe every physical 
law can be stated in the form of an equation, and since 
that equation must have a constant term, it follows that 
every absolute uniformity of nature must consist In the 
perdnrability of some quantity. Aristotle makes sub- 
stances proper, called Jlrat aubataneea, to be things indi- 
vidual : but this comports with few philosophical systems. 
Thus, In tlie medieval development of Aristotelianism, 
scientific propositions were regarded as universal state- 
ments concerning naturesu so that the true subjecta or sub- 
stances, were universal. Moreover, to make individuality 
the orlterion of substance would seem to make space, as 
the source of individuality, the only first substance. At 
any rate, under that view, spatial positions would be aub- 
Btances in a preeminent sense. Others, remarking that 
the parts of space are not distinct in themselves, apari from 
their relations to material things, make self-existence, or 
the being distinct from all other things, not by virtue of 
modifloatlous or charactered but by the thing’s own nature, 
or arbitrary extrusion of itself, to he the chief mark of a 
substanoe, which would thus be most simply defined as an 
independent entity. Substance and essence are nearly sy- 
nonymous, except that the latter cannot appropriately be 
used to designate an individual and lifeless thing. 

They add . . . that as he [Christ] coupled the substance 
of his flesh and the substance of bread together, so we 
together should receive both. 

Hooker, Eccles. I'olity, v. 67. 

Since the suhAa'nee of your poriect self 
Is else devoted, I am but a shadow ; 

And to your shadow will I make true love. 

Skak., T. G. of V., Iv. 2. 124. 

A substance is a being subsisting of itself and subject to 
accidents. To subsist by itself is nothing else than not 
to be in anything as in a subject ; and it agrees to all sub- 
stances, even to God, hut to bo subject to accidents only 
to finite ; for God is not subject to accidents. Substance 
is cither first or second. The first is a singular substance, 
or that which is nut said of a subject, as Alexander, Bu- 
cephalus. The second is that which is said of a subject, 
as man, horse. For man is said of Alexander and Philip, 
and horse of Bucephalus and Cyllarus. 

Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, L 4. 

I confess there is another idea which would he of gen- 
eral use for mankind to have, as it is of general talk as if 
they had it ; and that is the idea of substance, which we 
neither have, nor can have, by sensation or reflection. If 
nature took care to provide us any ideas, wo might well 
expect they should be such as by our own faculties we can- 
not procure to ourselves : but we see qp the contrary that 
since by those ways whereby our ideas are brought into 
our minds this is not, we have no such clear idea at all, 
and therefore signify nothing by the word substance hut 
only an uncertain supposition of we know not what, i. e., 
of something whereof we have no particular distinct posi- 
tive idea, which we take to be the suhstratuni, or simport, 
of those ideas we do know. . . . Had the poor Indian 
philosopher (who imagined that tho eartli also wanted 
something to bear it up) but thought of this word substance, 
he needed not to have been at the trouble to find an ele- 

8 bant to support it, and a tortoise to support his elephant : 

tie word substance would have done it effectually. And 
he that inquired might have taken it fur as good an an- 
swer from an Indian philosopher, that substance, without 
knowing what it is, is that which supports the earth, as 
we take it for a sutficient answer and good doctrine from 
our European philosophers that substance, without know- 
ing what it is, is that which supports accidents. So that 
of substance we have no idea of what it is, but only a 
confused obscure one of what It does. 

Locke, Human Understanding, i 4, 9 18, and ii. IS, 1 19. 

Substance, if we leave out the sensuous condition of per- 
manence, would mean nothing but a something that may 
be conceived aa a subject^ without being the predicate of 
anything else. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Miiller, II. 130. 

2. The real or essential part; the essence. 

And wel I woot the substance is in me. 

If any thing shal wel reported be. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Kun's Priest’s Tale, 1. 87. 

Miserable bigotq, . . . who hate sects and parties dif- 
ferent from their own more than they love the suhManoe 
of religion. Burke, Bev. in France. 

At the close of the [soventeenthl century, . . . the M>y- 
ereign retained the shadow of that authority of which the 
Tudors had held the substance. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
All the forms are fugitive. 

But the substances survive. 

Emerson, Woodnotes, IL 

3. In theol,y the divine being or essence, oom- 
mon to the three persons of the Trinity. 



nlMtenee 

OneXiord Jafoacilirltt, . . . beiugof onemc&itaiiMvitli 
the Aether. Nictm Crted. 

4t« The character of being a substance^ in sense 
1; substantiality. 

ground of our tnMaunee^ 
Continue on ui thy pitous eycn clere. 

C/uiueer, A. B. C., 1. 87. 
5. The meaning expressed by any speech or 
writing, or the purport of any action, as contra- 
distinguished from the mode of expression or 
performance. 

Now haue 1 here rehersid in aubgtaunee 
XV kyngefl, aa ahortly as I xnyght, 

With tner powre and all ther hoole puysaunce. 

Qenerydm (K. K. T. S.X I im. 
Unto your grace do I in chief address 
The mbttanee of my speech. 

^ak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 32. 
It seems swearing of Fealty wos with the Scots but a 
Ceremony without Svhgtance, as goofl as nothing. 

Baker ^ Chronicles, p. 97. 
0 . Bubstantiation ; that which establishes or 
gives firm support. 

Faith is the tubstance (margin, ground or confldonco) 
fassurance (margin, giving substance to), It. V.] of things 
hoped for. Heb. xl. 1. 

7. Any particular kind of corporeal matter; 
stuff; material; part; body; specifically, a 
chemical species. 

Sir, there she stands. 

If aught within that little seeming evhet^nee 
. . . may fitly like your grace, 

She *s there, and she is yours. Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 201. 
All of one nature, of one mbetanee bred. 

S/iqk., 1 Hon. IV., 1. 1. U. 
Books are as moats and viands are, some of good, some 
of evil gtibiftance. * Milton^ Areopagitica, p. 16. 

It [chemistry] tolls us that everything which exists here 
is really made up of one or more of only sixty-three dif- 
ferent things; that the whole of the animal kingilnm, the 
vegetable kingdom, the mineral kingdom, is made up of 
only sixty-throe different gitb/ttancee. 

J. N. Lodeyer^ Spect. Anal., p. 166. 

8. Wealth ; moans ; good estate : as, a man of 
suhfitance. 

His iubitance also was seven thousand sheep, and three 
thousand camels. Job 1. 3. 

I did not think there had boon a merchant 
Idv'd in Italy of half your nmJhtttance. 

Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, 1. 1. 

9t. Importance. 

And for as much as hit is don mo to understandc that 
there is a greet straungenesso betwix iny light trusty 
frond «lohn Badcliff and you, withoute any matier or 
cause of mbetance, dki I am Icrned. 

Ponton LeUern, III. 426. 

lOt. The main part ; the majority. 

Finally, what wight that It wfthseyde, 

It was for noglit — it moste ben, and sholde, 

For aubstaunoe of the purlement it wolde. 

Chawrr, Troilus, iv, 217. 

Colloid substance. Sec coiioitl . — Cortical substance 
of the. kidney, the outer part of the kidney-substance, 
which contains the glomeruli.— Cortical substance Of 
the teeth, the cementum of the teeth.— First sub- 
stance. an individual thing.— Intervertebral sub- 
stance. See Nervous substance. See 

Second substance, a natural class. See nee- 
ond^. — Substance of Rolando, same as mbsto^ntia yelO' 
titwm Bolandi. ssSyn. 2. nth, gist, soul. 

BUbstancet (sub'stanH), v, t. [< suhstanvc, w.] 
To furnish with^siiVistance or property; enrich. 
Charmait, Odyssey, iv. 

subslianceless (sub'slaus-los), a. [< suhfttanec 
+ -less.'] Having no substance ; unsubstantial. 
Coleridge, Human Life. 

Sttbstant (sub'stant), a. [< L. snhstan{t-)s, 
ppr. of substarc, be present, hold out: see sub- 
8ta7ice.] Constituting substance. [Rare.] 

Its [a glacier’s] aubstant ice curls freely, molds, and 
breaks Itself like water. The Century, XXVII. 146, 

substantia (sub-atan 'shift), «. [L.: see sub- 

Htdnce.] Substance: used chiefly in a few an- 
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stmUalia, of or pertaining to the substance, 
essential, < suhstanUa, substance, material ; see 
substance,] I, o. 1. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of substance ; being a substance ; real ; 
actuall^r existing; true; actual; not seeming 
orima^nary; not illusive. 

If this Atheist would have his chance or fortune to be a 
real and aubatantial agent, os the vulgar seem to have 
commonly apprehended, . . . he is . . . more stupid and 
more supinely ignorant than those vulgar. 

Bentley, Eight Boylo Lectures, v. 
All this is but a dream, 

Too flattering-sweet to be aubatantial. 

Shak., It. and J., li. 2. 141. 
The sun appears to be flat as a plate of silver . . . : the 
moon appears to be as big us the sun, and the rainbow ap- 
pears to be a large aubatantial arch in the sky ; all whi^ 
are in reality gross falsehoods. Watts, Logic, Int. 

2. Having essential value; genuine; sound; 
sterling. 

The matter of the point controverted is great, but it is 
driven to an over-great subtility and obscurity, so that it 
beuometh a thing rather ingenious than aubatantial. 

Bac(m, Unity in Religion (ed. 1887). 
This he looks upon to bo sound learning and aubatantial 
criticism. Addison, Tatler, No. 1.^8. 

3. Having firm or good material; strong; stout; 
solid: as, suhstmitial cloth. 

Must ponderous and aubatantial things. 

Shak., M. for M., 4It. 2. 200. 
I’here arc, by the direction of the Lawgiver, certain 
good and aubatantial steps placed even through the very 
midst of this slough [of Despond]. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, I. 

4. Possessed of considerable substance, goods, 
or estate; moderately wtnilthy ; well-to-do. 

She has, ’mongst others, two aubatantial suitors. 

Middleton, The Widow, i. 2. 
Pray take all the care you can to inquire into the value, 
and set it at the best rate to aubatantial people. 

Sivift, To Dr. Sheridan, June 2ft, 1725. 

6. Real or true in the main or for tho most 
part : as, subsUmtud success. 

Subatantial agreement between all as to the points dis- 
cussed. The. Century, XXXIX. MKi. 

6. Of considerable amount: as, a snhstantitd 
gift; substantial profit. — 7t. Capable of being 
substantiated or proved. 

It is aubatantiall ; 

For, that disguise being on him which I wore, 

It will bo thought I, which he calls the Pandar, 

Did kil the Duke and fled away in his apparell, 
Leauiiig him so disguiz’d to auuid swift pursiiitc. 

C. Tourneur, Kevengor’s Tragedy, iv. 2. 

8. Vital; important. 

Christ cs church can iicucrerre In any auf'vta’nciall i)oint 
that God would haue vs bounden to hcleue. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. U>3. 

9. In law, pertaining to or involving the mer- 
its or essential right, in contradistinction to 
questions of form or manner. Thus, a aubatan- 
nal nerformaiice of a contract is one which fulfils rea- 
sonably well all tho material and essential stipulations, 
though it may bo deficient In respect of punctuality or 
departure from minor details of manner for which niodcr- 
nte deductions from the price would compensate. So, in 
litigation, the right of trial by jury is a aubatatitial right, 
but the order In which evidence shall bo adduced is not, 

10. Pertaining to tho snbstanco or tissue of 
any part or organ. 

Transition from aubatantial tt) momnranoiis parietes. 

Buck's Uandhmk of Med, Sciences, \TII. 120. 

Substantial being, division, form, mode, etc. Sou 
the nouns. 

II n. 1. That which has areal existence; 
that which has substance.— 2. Tliat which has 
real practical value. 

A large and well filled basket . . . contained aubatan- 
tiala and delicacies . . . especially helpful. 

New York Kwnyeliat, Doc. 2, 1886b 


fnxbstaiitlve 

UaHia(t-)s, the quality of being substantial or 
essential, < substantialis, substantial: see stih^ 
stantial.] 1. The character of being substan- 
tial, in any sense ; the having of the function 
of a substance in upholding accidents. 

The soul is a stranger to such gross aubatantialUy. 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 

Many of the lower animals build themselves dwellings 
that excel in . . . the huts or hovels of men. 

Lindsay, Mind In the Lower Animals, 1. 118. {^Encyc. Piet.) 

We understand his lordship very well ; he means a par- 
ticular providence and a future state, the moral attributes 
of the Deity and the aubatantiality of the soul. 

Warburton, Bolingbroke’s Philosophy, IIL 

2. Substance; essence. 

I shall know whether all souls came from Adam's own 
aubatantialUy, and whether there bo more substance in 
all than in that one. Baxter, Dying I'houghts. 

substantialize (sub-stan'shal-iz), V. t.] pret. 
and pp. substantialized, ppr. substantializing, 
[< substantial + -izc.] To render substantial; 
give reality to. 

I liked well to see that strange life, which even the stout, 
dend-in-earnest little Bohemian musicians, piping in tho 
centre of tho Piazza, could not altogether auhatantialize. 

HoufeUa, Venetian Life, iv. 

substantially (sub-stan'shal-i), adv. 1. In the 
mjinner of a substance ; with reality of exis- 
tence; truly; really; effectually. 

In him all his Father shone 
Subatantially express’d. Milton, P. U, iii. 140. 

Bo aubatajitiaUy great in thyself, and more than thou a|>- 
pearest unto others. Sir T. Broume, Christ Mor., i. If). 

2. In a substantial manner; strongly; solidly. 

To know . . . what good laws are wanting, and how to 
frame them aubatantiaily, that good Men may enjoy the 
frecdome which they merit MUton, Hist Eng., iii. 

Pleasing myself In my own house and manner of living 
more than ever I did, by seeing how much better and more 
aubatantiaily I live than others do. Pepya, Diary, I. 421. 

3. In substance; in tho main; essentially; by 
including tho material or essential part: as, 
tho two arguments are substantially the same. 

A king with a life revenue and an unchecked power of 
exacting inunoy from the rich is aubatantiaily an absolute 
sovereign. Stubbs, Const Hist, § 878. 

substantialness (sub-stan'shal-nes), n. The 
state or (piality of being substantial, in any 
sense. 

substantiate (sub-stan'shi-at), V. t; pret. and 
p]). substantiated, ppr. substantiating. [< ML. 
substantiatus, pp. of .wbstantiarc (> It. sustan- 
ziarc, sostanziare = Bp. Pg. substaneiar), < L. 
substantia, substance: set^ substance,] 1. To 
make to exist ; make real or a<'tual. 

The accidental of any act is said to be whatever advenes 
to tho act ilself already auhatantiated. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

2. To establish by proof or competent evi- 
dence ; verify ; make good : as, to substantiate 
a charge or an allegation ; to substantiate a 
doclaration. 

Observation is In turn wanted to direct and substantiate 
the course of experiment. Coleridge, 

3. To present as having substance ; body forth. 

Every man feels for himself, ami knows how he is af- 
fected by particular qualities in the persons ho admires, 
the impressions of which are too minute and delicate to be 
aubatantiated in langnage. Boawell, .lohnson, 1. 129. 

As many thoughts in succession auhatantiate themselves, 
wo shall by and by stand in a new world of our own crea- 
tion. Emeraon, Friendship. 

substantiation (sub-stau-shi-ri'shmi), n, [< 
substan Hate + -ion . ] The act of sulistantiating 
or giving substance to anything; the act of 
proving; evidcuico; proof. 

This aubalantiation of shadows. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 382. 

The fact as claimed will find lasUng auMnntiatum. 

The American, VITI, 879. 

(sub-stnn-trval or sub'stan-ti- 
vttl), a. [< LIj. suhstantivafis, substantival: 
sc'^ stibstanhrr.] 1. Pertaining to or having 
the character of a substantive. 

There remain several aubatantival and verbal fomiations 
for which a satisfactory explanation was not reached. 

Amer. Jour. Philol,, VI. 450. 

2. Independent or self-dependent. 

The real is Individual, self-existent, aubatanfinal. 

Mind, IX. 128. 

substantive (sub'stan-tiv), a. and v. [I. a. = 
F. substantif = vSp. Pg. substan tiro = It. sustan- 
tiro, < LL. suhsUmtivus, sclf-oxistont, substan- 
tive (substantivum verhu7n,i:he> substantivt* verb), 
ML. also having substance, substantial, < L.^w/)- 
sta7itia, substance, reality: see snh.stance, II. 
n. = F. substantif =. Bp. Pg. substantivo = It. 
susixmtivo = D. srtbstaniiaf = G. Bw. Dan. S7d7- 
sfantiv, < NL. substantiviwt, sc. notnen, a sub- 
stantive name, a noun substantive (a noun), 
i. e. the name of a thing, as distinguished from 


atomical phrases.- substantia cinerea gelatino- 
■a. Some as aubatantia gelalinoaa Bolandi.— Substantia 
ebumea, ossea, vltrea. Bee Substantia fer- 

ruglnea, a group df pigmented ganglion-cells on either 
side of the middle line (Just below the surface of the floor) 
of the anterior part of the fourth ventricle. Seen from 
tho surface, it is the locus crorulous.— Substantia gela- 
tinosa oentrallS. the neuroglia which backs the layer 
of columnar epithelial cells lining the central canal of 
the spinal ooi 
Bolandi. apt 

matter of the , .. 

ing a peculiar semitransparent appearance. Also called 
fonnatio gdaMnoaa i^ofandi.— SUDStantla nigra, a re- 
gion. marked by dark pigmented cells, separating the 
crusta from the tegmentum of the crus cerebri. Also 
called aubatantia ingra Soemmeringi, stratum nigrum, 
atratum intermedium, and locus ni{ 7 «r.— Substantia reti- 
cularis. Same as reticular /ormatim (which see. under 
’veioutor).— Substantia 8 ponKl 08 a,that part of the gray 
matter of the spinal cord which is not substantia gelati- 
Qosa centralis or posterior. 

substantial (sub-stan'shal). a. aud n, [< ME. 
mheiancial, \ OF. suhstanciel, F, substanUel = 
Sp. Pg. suhstanmal = It. sustanziale, < L, aub- 


substantialia (sul)-8taii-Rhi-a'li-ft), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi of L. substantialis: see 87ihstantial.] 
In Scots law, those parts of a deed which are 
essential to its validity as a formal instrument. 

BUbstantialism (sub-stan'shal-izm), n. Tho 
doctrine that behind phenomena there are sub- 
stantial realities, or real substances, whether 
mental or corporeal. 

substantialist (snh-stan^shal-ist), n. One who 
adheres to the doctrine of siibstantialism. 
Philosophers, as they alfirm or deny the authority of 


into realists or i 
Bubstantialists. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xvl. 

substantiality (sub-stan-shi-al'i-ti), 71. [< F. 

mhstantialite = It. auatanzialiUi', < L. substan- 


3. An essential part. 

Although a custom introduced against the aubatarUiala BUbstantival 
of an appeal be not valid, as that it should not be appealed 
to a superior but to an inferior judge, yet a custom may 
bo introduced against the accidentals of an fmpeal. 

Ayliffe, Tarergon. 



gnbstaatlw 

L. a^ecUvumf so. nomeUf an adjective name, a 
noun adjective (an a^ective). the name of an 
attribute.] I. a. 1. Betokening or expressing 
existence: as, the substantive verb. — 2. De- 
pending on itself; independent; self-depen- 
dent; hence, individual. 

ne considered how sufflcletit and substantive this land 
was to maintain itself, without any aid of the fore^npr. 

Many . • • thought It a pity that so substantive and rare 
a creature shoiUd ... be onlyknown ... as a wife and 
mother. Qeargs ISlwtt Middlemarch, Finale. 

3. Substantial; solid; enduring; firm; per- 
manent ; real. 

The trait which is tnily most worthy of note in the 
polities of Homeric Greece is . . . tiie substantive weight 
and influence which belonged to speech as an instrument 
of government. 

Gladstone, Studies on Homer (ed. 1858), ni. 102. 

As to . . . the substantive value of historical training, 
opinions will still diiTer. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 85. 

All this shows that he [RacineJ had already acquired 
some repute as a promising novice in letters, thotmh he 
had as yet done nothing substantive. Enepe. Brit, XX. 204. 

4. Independent; not to be inferred from some- 
thing else, but itself explicitly and formally 
expressed. 

She [Elizabeth] then, by a substantive enactment, declar- 
ing her governorship of the Church. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 891. 

The decisions of the chair . . . could be brought before 
the House only by way of a substantive motion, liable to 
amendment and after duo notice. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XXXIX. 206. 

5. In gram., of tho nature of a noun, usable 
as subject or object of a verb and in other 
noun constructions : as, a substantive word ; a 
substantive pronoun ; a substantive clause. — 
Substantive colors, colors which, in the process of dye- 
ing, become fixed or permanent without the intervention 
of other substaiicos, in distinction from at^ective colors, 
which require the aid of mordants to fix them. — Sub- 
stantive law. See faici.— Substantive verb, the verb 
to be. 

n. n. 1 . In gram., a noun ; a part of speech 
that can be used as subject or as object of a 
verb, be governed by a preposition, or the like. 
The term noun, in older usage, included both the **noun 
substantive ” and the “ noun adjective It is now much 
more conituon to call the two respectively the substantive, 
or tho noun simply, and the adjective. See noun. Abbre- 
viated 8., suhst. 

2t. An independent thing or person. 

Every thing is a total or substantive in itself. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

K. .John, being a Substantiw of himself, hath a Device in 
his Head to make his .Subjects as wilting to give him Money 
as he was to have it. Baker, Chronicles, p. 70. 

substantive (sub'stan-tiv), v. t ; pret. and pp. 
substantived, ppr. substantiving, [< substantive, 
n.] To convert into or use as a substantive. 
[Bare.] 

Wherefore we see that the word 8tu.tL6vt.ov, as to Its 
grammatical form, is nut a diminutive, as some have con- 
ceived, but an adjective subsfariitVd, as well asToi^eloi^ is. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 264. 

substantively (sub'stan-tiv-ll), adi. 1. In a 
substantive manner; m substance; essential- 
ly : as, a thing may be apparently one thing and 
substantively another. — 2. In qram,, as a sub- 
stantive or noun : as, an adjective or a pronoun 
used substantively. 

substantiveness (sub'stan-tlv-nes), n. The 
state of being substantive. J, i/. Newman, 
Development of Christ. Doct., i. } 1. [Bare.] 

substantivize (sub'stan-ti-viz), r. t. ; prot. and 
pp. substantivised, pprV substantivising. [< Auft- 
stantivc + -wrc.] To make a substantive of; 
use as a substantive. 

Perhaps wo have here the forerunners of the substanti- 
vized Otre, pouvoir, vouloir, savoir, etc. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 104. 

substation (^ib'sta^shon), n. A subordinate 
station : as, a police suistaiion. 

substemal (sub-st^r'nal), a. Situated beneath 
the sternum; lying under the breast-bone. 

SUbstilef, n» See substyle. 

substitute (sub'sti-tut), V. f.; pret. and pp. sub- 
stituted, ppr. sulMfituting, [< L. substiiutus, pp. 
of substiiuere (> It. sus'tituire =s Sp. sustituir = 
Pg. snhsUtuir = F. substituer), place under or 
next to, put instead of, substitute, < sub, under, 
+ statmre, sot up, station, cause to stand: see 
statute. Cf.eonstituie, institute.'] 1, To put in 
the place of another; put in exchange. 

For real wit he is obliged to substitute vivacity. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 1. 

2t. To appoint; invest with delegated author- 
ity. 

But who Is substituted 'gainst the French 
I have no certain notice. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., L 8. 84. 
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Their request bdng effected, he ntbtUhOid Ut. Bortv- 
enerhis deare friend In the Prestdenoy. 

Quoted in Capt John Smiths Works, 1. 180. 
Substltutod aerviftft See tervieei. 
substitute (sub'sti-tat), a. and n. [< F. suhsH- 

tut rs SUSHtuit as Bp. Pg. SUbsUtutO as It. 
susUtmto (as D. snbatituut ss G. Sw. Dan. sub- 
sUtut, n.), < L. aubsUtutus, pp. of subsUtuere, 
substitute : see substitute, v.] I, a. Put in the 
place or performing the functions of another; 
substituted. 

It may well happen that this pope may be deposed, <& 
another substitute in his rome. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 1427. 

n. n. 1. A person put in the place of an- 
other ; one acting for or in the room of another ; 
thvat, an understudy; specifically {milit.), one 
who for a consideration serves in an army or 
navy in the place of a conscript; also, a thing 
serving the purpose of another. 

That controlled seH-oonsoiousnesB of manner which is 
the expensive substitute for simplicity. 

Gwrge Eliot, Middleroaroh, xliiL 

2. In calico-printing, a solution of phosphate of 
soda and phosphate of lime with a little glue or 
other form of gelatin, used as a substitute for 
cow-dung — SubsUtutes in an entail, in Um. those 
heirs who are called to the BueoesBiou on the failure of 
others. 9 : Sim. 1. Proxy, alternate, 
substitution (sub^ti-tu'shon), n. [< F. substi- 
tution = Sp. susUtudon = I^g. substitug&o = It. 
susUtusione, < L. substitutioXn-), a putting in 
place of another, substitution, < subsUtuere, vv* 
suhsUtutus, substitute: Bee substitute.] 1. The 
act of substituting, or putting (one person or 
thing) in the place of another; also, the state or 
fact of being substituted. 

We can perceive, from the records of the Hellenic and 
Latin city communities, that there, and probably over a 
great part of the world, the substUiUion of common terri- 
tory fur common race as the basis of national reunion was 
slow. Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 75. 

2. The office of a substitute ; delegated author- 
ity. [Bare.] 

He did believe 

He was indeed the duke ; out o' the substitution. 

And executing the outward face of royalty, 

With all prerogative. Shak., Tempest^ 1. 2. 103. 

3. In gram., the use of one word for another; 
syllepsis. — 4. In Rom. law, the effect of ap- 
pointing a person to be heir, in case the heir 
first nominated would not or could not be heir. 
This was called vulgar substitution. PupUaru substitution 
existed where, after instituting his cliild as heir, the tes- 
tator directed that, if after the child should have become 
heir it should die before attaining puberty, another be 
substituted in its place. This was originally allowed only 
for children under age in the power of the testator, but 
was afterward exteiided to children who for any reason 
could not make a valid will. 

6. In French law, a disposition of property 
whereby the person receiving it, who is called 
the institute (le gr4v6), is charged either at his 
death or at some other time to deliver it over to 
another person called tho substitute (Fappel^). 
— 0. In chem., the replacing of one or more 
elements or radicals in a compound by other 
elements or radicals. Thus, by bringing water and 
Dtassium together, potassium (X) is substituted for 
atertHaOXyieldin 
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lydrogen atom in water (HaOX yielding KOH, or caustic 
potash. By further action the other ^drogcii atom may 
be replaced, yielding potassium oxld (K^O). Substitution 
is the priiici^ method employed in examining the chcra- 
ioal structure of organic bodies. Also called inetalepsy. 

No generalization has, perhaps, so extensively contrib- 
uted to the progress made by organic chemistry during 
the last fifteen years as the doctrine of substitution. 

E. Frankland, Exper. in Ohem., p. 210. 

7. In alg . : (a) The act of replacing a quantity 
by another equal to it; also, in the language 
of some algebraists, the replacement of a set of 
variables Y)y another set connected with the 
first by a system of equations equal in number 
to tho number of variables in each set, Beo 
transformation (which is the better term). (6) 
The operation of changing the order of a finite 
number of objects, generally letters, that are 
in a row, the change following a rule according 
to which the object in each ^aoe is carried to 
some definite place in the row, this operation 
being regardea as Itself a subject of algebraical 
operations. For example supposing we were to start 
with the row a, b, 0 , d, e, a substitution might consist in 
carrying us to the row b,o,a,e, d. Denoting this substltu- 
tiou by S. the repetition of it, which would be denoted by 
S9, would carry us to c, a, b, d, e. If T denote the sub- 
stitution of e, a, e, b, a tor a, b, e, d, e, then TS would con- 
vert the last row into d, e, a, e, b, while ST would con- 
vert it into d, c, e, a, h. One way of denoting a substitu- 
tion to whloh the terminology of the theory refers is to 
write k row upon which the substitution could operate, 
with the resmting row above it. These two rows are 
called the terms the substitution, the upper one the 
numerator, the lower the denominator qf the substOution. 
The objects constituting the rows are called the leUers of 
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tk< tuMtaMon.— iMOOlato ittMtatlOB, on* of two 

subsUtatloiis interohangeable with the same aabsttlu* 
tion.— Blffd sutMtltumoiL See Otronlar Iso- 
tors of a inbsti^tl0&, olroular substitutions whos< 
product constitutes the substitution spoken of; it beins 
understood that no two of these affect the posltlona oi 
the same letteri.--01r(nilar Sttbstltatlon, a substitu 
tion whose sucoessive powers carry the letters which li 
displaces round in one oyole.->Gromoiia SUhStltatloa 
a substitution of a Cremona transformation, espeoial^ oj 
a quadratic transformation.— DorlTant SnbstttatlOll 
a substitution whose inverse multiplied by another sob 
stittttion, and then this product by the derlvant substi 
tution itself, makes a substitution the derivate of thai 
other substitution.— Derivate of a substltatlon, th< 
product of three suhstitutlons, of which the middle om 
Is the substitution spoken of, while the other two are in 
verse substitutions.— Determtiiaxit of a linear sub 
Stltutlon. See determinant.— Doctrine Of subetltn' 
tion, in theof., the doctrine that Christ suffered vicarious 
ly, as a substitute for the sinner.— Slementaxy 8Ub 
sututton, a substitution into which oidy the element 

S I 1, — 1 enter.— Identical SUhatitation, a substitu 
on which leaves the order of all the letters unchanged 
— Imprlmitive aubatltution, a substitution not pi^i 
tive.— Index of a system of conjugate subsUtutioni 
the quotient of the number of permutations of the letter 
by the order of the system.— Interohangeable snbsti 
tutions, two substitutions which give tho same produc 
in whichever order they are multiplied— that is, which 
ever Is taken first in forming the product.— Invera 
substitutions, two substltutfonB whose product is ai 
identical substitution.- iBomorphouB substitutioi 
group, one of two groups of substitutions such tha 
every substitution of tlie one corresponds to a single buI 
stituiioD of tho other, and every product of two substitu 
tions to a product of analogous substitutions. — Linea 
substitution, (a) A circular substitution between 
variable, a linear function of it, and tho successive itera 
tions of that function. (5) A linear transformation.- 
Order of a substitution, that power of a substitutlo, 
whloh is an identical substitution.— Order of a systes 
of conjugate substitutions, the number of substitu 
tions belonging to the system.— Orthogonal BUhsUtU 
tion. See Permutable substitutions, iz 

terchangeable substitutions. --Power Of asubstitutfox 
the operation which consists in the repetition of the buI 
Btitutiou spoken of as many times as the exponent of th 
power indlcatOB.— Primitive substitution, a Bubstlti 
tion whose order is a prime number or a power of a prim 
number.— Product Of tWO substitutions, the result c 
performing two substltutionB successively upon one rov 
—Rational substitution, a circular substitution b< 
tween successive iterations of a rational function, such 8 
<tm I ^ (arm + b) / (exm + dX^ Reduced substltu 
tiou, a substitution represented by an integral algebral 
function having 1 for tno cocfiicient of the highest powc 
of the variable, and 0 for the coetficieni of the nei 
hiffheat power and for the absolute term. — Regular BUt 
BUtutiOn, a substitution whose circular factors are a 
of the same order.— Service by substitution. Bee sui 
stituted service, under Similar SUbstitUtloni 

two substitutiouB which have the same number of circi 
lar factors and the same number of letters in the cyolos.- 
Substitution product, a chemical compound prepare 
by substituting an element or radical for some inombe 
of a complex molecule without altering the rest of tb 
molecule.- Sirstem Of conjugate substitutions, 
group of substitutions— that Is to say, such a collectio 
of suDstitutions that every product of substitutioiis b< 
longing to it is itself a substitution of the same collectloi 
—Term of a substitution, one of the two permutatior 
whose relation constitutes the substitution. 
snbstitutiODal (sub-sti-tu'shon-al), a. [< sul 
stituUon + -al. ] Pertaining to or i mplying sul 
sti tution ; supplying, or capable of supplying 
the place of another. Imp. JHct. 
substitutionally (sub-sti-tu'shon-al-i), adv. I 
a substitution al manner; by way “of substiti 
tion. EcUc. Rev. 

substitutionary (sub-sti-tu'shon-a-ri), a. [ 
subsUtuUon + -ary.] Belating to or makin 
substitution ; substitutional. 

The mediation of Christ in what may ... be called h 
substitutionary relation to men. Prog. Orthodoxy, p. 5 

substitutive (sub'sti-tu-tiv), a. [< LL, substiti 
tivus, conditional, < L! suhsUtutus, pp. of stu 
stituere, substitute: see suhsUtute.] Tendin 
to afford or furnish a substitute ; making sul 
stitution; capable of being substituted, 
Wilkins. 

substract (sub-strakt' ), V. t. An erroneous fon 
of subtract,. common in vulgar use. Ueywooi 
Hierarchy of Angels, p. 469. 

SUbstraction (sub-strak'shon), n. An err( 
neous form of subtraction. 
substractorf (sub-strak^tor), n. An erroneoi 
form of ^subtracter, subtracter: used in tl 
quotation in the sense of ‘ detractor.^ 

By this hand they are sooundrels and substraetors. 

Shak., T. N., 1. 8. f 

substrate (sub^strat), n. [< NL. substratum 
A substratum. 

Albert and Aqninas agree in declaring that the prim 
pie of individnation is to be found in matter— not, ho^ 
ever, in matter as a iornAws substrate, but in determina 
matter (materia signataX which is explained to mean mf 
ter quantitatively determined in certain respects. 

Eneyc. Brit., XXL 4S 

substratef (sub^strat), v. t. [< L. substratu 
pp. of substernere, strew or spread under, < su 
under, + stemere, spread, eibend, scatter: 84 
stratum.] To strew or lay under anything. 
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Th« melted glen being rapported by the wubmBUd 
eand. Boyle, Worlci^ II. 222. 

sabstrator (sub-stra'tor), w. [< L. mhstratus^ 
pp. otsubstemeref spread under; see auBstrate.j 
Same as kneeUr^ 2. 

The moumora or we^eriL the hearers, the eubetfotors, 
and the co-standers. Bingham, Antiquities, XVIII. i. 1. 

substratum (sub -stra' turn), ti.; pi. auhitrata 
( -tft). [NLm < L. substratum, neut. of substratus, 
spread under: see substrate, and of. stratum.’] 

1, That which is laid or spread under; a stra- 
tum lying under another; m agrL, the subsoil; 
hence, anything which underlies or supports : 
as, a substratum of truth. 

In the living body we observe a number of activities of 
its material mmtrabum, by which the series of phenomena 
spoken of as life are conditioned. 

Getfenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.^ p. 13. 

2 . In metaph,, substance, or matter, as that in 
which qualities inhere. 

We accustom ourselves to suppose some subetratum 
wherein they [simple ideas] do subsist, and from whence 
they do result; which therefore we call substance. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxiii., note A. 

substriate (sub-stri'at), a. In cntom., having 
indistinct or imperfect stritc. 

gubstruct (sub-strukt'), V. t. [< L. suhstructus, 
pp. of substruere, build beneath, underbuild, < 
sub, under, 4* struere, pile up, erect, build : see 
strmture.] To place beneath as a foundation ; 
build beneath something else. [Rare.] 
substruction (sub-struk'shpn), w. [< F\ suh- 
strmtion = Pg. Huhstrue^&o,'^ L. suhstructioin ), 
an underbuilding, a foundation, < substruere, 
build beneath : nee suhstruet] An underbuild- 
ing ; a mass of building below another ; a foun- 
dation. 

It is a magulflceiit, strong building, with a substruction 
very remarkable. JRwlyn, Diary, Nov. 8, 1644. 

substructural (sub'struk'^tu-ral), a. [< sub- 
structure 4- -al.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a substructure. 

substructure (sub'stmk^^tur), n. [< substruet 
+ -ure; cf. structure.] X substruction ; any 
under-structure; a foundation. 

SUbstylar (8ub'sti'''lar), a. [< subsfyle 4 -«r3.] 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of the snbstylo. 

substjfle (sub'stil), n. In dialing, the line on 
whicn the stylo or piomori stands, formed by 
the intersection of the face of the dial with the 
plane which passes through the gnomon. 

SUbsultivet (sub-surtiv), a. f< L. sulmdtus, pp. 
of subsilire, leap up, < sub, under, 4- satire, leap, 
spring : see salient. Of. L. subsulHm, with leaps 
or jumps.] Moving by sudden leaps or starts ; 
making short bounds; spasmodic. 

The earth, I was told, moved up and down like the boil- 
ing of a pot. . . . Tills sort of suhsultive motion is ever ac- 
counted the most dangerous 

Bp. Berkeley, Works (cd, 1784), I. 81. 

SUbsultorilyt (snb-surto-ri-li), adv. In a snb- 
Bultory or bounding manner; by leaps, starts, 
or twitches. Jiacon, Nat. Hist., $ 32(). 

subsultoryt (aub-surto-ri), a. [As subsulUive 4 
-ory.l 8ame as suhsultive, l)e Quincey, Style, i. 

BUbsultUB (sub-sur tus), ; pi. suhsulius, [NL., 
< L. subsilire, pp. sulmdtus, leap up: see suh- 
sultive.] A twitching, jerky, or convulsive 
movement — Bubsultus clonus. Same as suhsultus 
f«7t<ftnum.-'-gubBUltU8 tendlnum, a twitching of the 
tendons, observed in many cases of low fevers, etc. : it is a 
grave symptom. 

subsume (sub-sum'), V, t . ; prot. and pp. sub- 
sumed, ppr. subsuming. [< NL. *subsumere, < 
L. sub, under, 4 sumere, take ; see assume.] In 
logic, to state (a case) under a general rule; 
instance (an object or objects) as belonging to 
a class under consideration. Especially, when the 
major proposition of a syllogism is first stated, tlio minor 
proposition is said to he svbsuitmd under it. Modern 
writers often use the word in the sense of stating that the 
object of the verb belongs under a class, even though 
that class be not already mentioned. 

St Paul, who cannot name that word “sinners ” but must 
straight subsume in a parenthesis “of whom I am the 
chief.” Hammond, Works, IV. vlil. 

Its business [that of the understanding] is to Judge or 
subsume different conceptions or perceptions under more 
general conceptions that connect them together. 

JS. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 202. 

subsumption (sub-sump'sbpn), n. [< NL. sub- 
8umpUo(n-), < *subsumere, pp. *snhsumptu8, sub- 
sume ; see subsume,] 1 . The act of subsuming ; 
the act of mentioning as an instance of a rule 
or an example of a class; the act of including 
under something more general (and, in the strict 
use of the word, something already considered), 
as a particular under a universal, or a species 
under a genus. 
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Th0 flnt act of oomcloatneia was a tubsuimption of that 
of which we were ooniciouB under this notion. 

Sir W, Hamilton, 

2. That which is subsumed ; the minor prem- 
ise of a syllogism, when stated after the major 
premise. 

Thus, If one were to say, “ No mau is wise in all things,** 
and another to respond, “But you are a man,*' this propo- 
sition is a subsum^ion under the former. 

Fleming, Vocab. Philos. 

Subsumption of tike libel, in S<mts law, a narrative of 
the allege criminal act, which must specif the manner, 
place, and time of the crime libeled, the person injured, 
etc. 

BUbsumptive (sub-sump'tiv), a, [< subsump- 
t-ion 4- -ive,] Of or relating to a subsumption ; 
of the nature of a subsumption, 
subsurface (sub's^r'^fas), a, and n. I, a. Being 
or occurring below the surface. 

II. n, A three-dimensional continuum in a 
space of live dimensions. 

SUbsynpvial (suh-si-no'vi-al), a. Situated or 
occurring witiiin a synovial membrane.— gub- 

ayUOVlal cysts, cysts caused by distention of the synovial 
follicles which open into Joints, due to obstruction of their 
ducts. 

subtack (suh'tak), n. In Scots law, an under- 
lease; a lease, as of a fann or a tenement, 
granted by the principal tenant or leaseholder. 
SUbtangent (Hub'tati"jent), n. In analytical 
geom., the part of the* axis of abscissas of a 
(uirve cut off between the tangent and the or- 
dinate — Polar SUbtangent, that part of the line 
through the origin of polar coordinates perpendicular to 
the radius vector which is cut off between the tangent 
and the radius vector, 

SUbtartareaUf (sub-tar-ta're-an), a. Being or 
living under Tartarus. 

The sable pow’rs. Pope, Iliad, xlv. 814. 

SUbtectaclet (sub-tek'ta-kl), n. [< L. sub, un- 
der, + tectus, pp. of hgere, cover (see feet, 
thatch), 4* -aele.] A tabernacle; a covering. 

I'hia is true Faith’s intire subtectacle. 

Daoies, Holy Eoodo, p. 20. (Dames.) 

SUbtectal (sub-tek'tal), n, [< L. sub, under, + 
tectum, roof, < tegere^pp, tectus, cover : see iect, 
thatch.] In ichth., a bone of the skull, generally 
underlying the roof of the cranium behind tlie 
orbit, and variously homolopzed with the orbi- 
tosphenoid and with the alisphenoid of higher 
vertebrates : also used attribiitively 
subtegulaneous (sub-tcg-Q-la n^-us), a. [< L. 
subtcgulaneus, under the roof, indoor, < sub, un- 
der, 4 tcgula, a tile, a tiled roof; see tile.] Un- 
der the eaves or roof; within d*-i)rs, [Karo.] 
Imp, Diet, 

subtemmental (sub-teg-u-men'tal), a. Situ- 
ated beneath the integument; subcutaneous. 
SUbtemperate (suh-tem 'per-at), o. Coldc'r than 
the average climate of the’ temperate zone: 
noting the temperature and also other physical 
conditions of parts of the north temperate zone 
toward the arctic circle, 
subtemporal (sub-tem 'po-ral), a. Situated be- 
neath a temporal gyrus of iho brain, 
subtenancy (sub'ten'''an-sL), w. An under-ten- 
ancy; the holding of a siibioiiant. 
subtenant (8ub'teii"ant), n. A tenant under 
a tenant ; one who rents land or houS'-'S from a 
tenant. 

subtend (suh-tond'), V. t. [< Hp. Pg. subtender 
= Tt. suttemiere, < ]-«. subtendere, stretch under- 
neath, < sub, under, 4 tendere, stretch.] 1. To 
extend under or be ojjposito to : a geometrical 
term: as, the side of a triangle which subtends 
the right angle. 

In our sweeping arc from iEschyliis to the present time, 
fifty years subtetul Bcarcely any space. 

S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 9. 

2. In hot., to embrace in its axil, as a leaf, 
bract, etc. ; as, in many Compositoi the florets 
are subtended by bracts called chaff, 
subtense (sub-tens'), n. [< L. subtensus, suh- 
tentus, pp. of subtendere, stretch across ; see sub- 
tend.] In geom., a lino subtending or stretching 
across ; tlio chord of an arc ; a line opposite to 
an angle s])oken of. 

SUbtentacular (sub-ten-tak'u-iar), a. Situated 
beneath the tentacles or tentacular canal of a 
crinoid. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 502. 
snbtopid (sub-tep'id), a. Slightly tepid; mod- 
erately warm. 

SUbter-. [L. snhter, also supter, adv. and prep., 
below, ]>eneath, in comp, also secretly; with 
compar. sufljx, < mib, under, below: see ««/)-.] 
A prefix in English words, meaning ‘ under, ^ 
‘ below, ^ Hess than^: opposed to super-. 
subterbrutish (sub^t^r-brS'tish), a. So brutish 
as to be lower than a brute. [Bare.] 


0 aubter-bruUsh ! vile ! most vile ! 

Carlyle, Sartor Eesartus, L 8. 

SUbterete (sub-tg-ret'), a, Somewhat terete. 

SUbterfluent (su\>-tgr'd()-ent), a, [< L. sub- 
terjtuen(t-)s, ppr. of subterfiuere, flow beneath, 
< subter, beneath, 4 fluere, flow: see fluent,] 
Running under or beneath. Imp. Diet. 

SUbterfluous (sub-tgr'flo-us), a. [< L. as if 
^subterfluus, < subterfluere, flow beneath: see 
subterfluent.] Same as suhterfluent. 

SUbterfoge (sub'tgr-fuj), n. [< F. subterfuge a= 
8p. Pg. aubterfugio = It. sutterfugio, < LL. suh- 
terfugium, a subterfuge, < L. suhterfugere, flee 
by stealth, escape, avoid, < suhUr, secretly, 4- 
fugire, flee.] T^at to which a person resorts 
for escape or concealment ; a shift ; an evasion ; 
artifice employed to escape censure or the force 
of an argument. 

By forgery, by snbterfuge of law. 

Cf/wper, Task, ii. 670. 

We may observe how a persecuting spirit in the times 
drivea the greatest men to take refuge in the meanest arts 
of subterfuge. I. D' Israeli, Calam. of Authors, II. 276. 
sSyu. Shift, etc. (see evasion), excuse, trick, quirk, 
shufilo, pretense, pretext, mask, blind. 

BUbterminal (sub-t6r'mi-nal), a. Nearly ter- 
minal; situated near but not at the end. En- 
eye, Brit., XXIV. 186. 

BUbtematural (sub-tgr-nat'u-ral), a. Below 
what is natural ; less than natural ; subnatural. 

If we assume health as the mean representing the 
normal pulse of all the mental faculties, we must be con- 
tent to call hypochondria suhtemaiural, because the tone 
of the instrument is lowered. 

LowdX, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 87. 

Bubterposition (sub^tgr-po-zish'pn), n. The 
state of lying or being situated under some- 
thing else; specifically, in geol., the order in 
which strata are situated one below another. 

BUbterrane (sub'te-ran), a, and n. [= OF. sub- 
terrain, souhterram, F. souterrain = Sp. subter- 
rdneo = Pg. suhterraneo = It. sotterraneo, < L. 
suhterranens, underground, < sub, under, + ter- 
ra, earth, ground: see terrane.] I, a. Under- 
ground; subterranean. 

A suhterrane tunnel. Annals of PhUa. and Penn., 1. 412, 

II. n, A cave or room under ground. [Poeti- 
cal and rare.] 

subterranealt (sub-te-ra'no-al), a, [< subter- 
rane + -al.] Same ”as subterranean. Bacon, 
Phvsical Fables, xi. 

subterranean (sub-te-ra'ne-an). a, [< subter- 
rane 4 -an,] 8ituated or occurring below the 
surface of the earth or under ground. 

His taste In cookeiy, formed in subterranean ordinariei 
and h la mode beefshopH, was far from delicate. 

Macaulay, Samuel Johnsoii. (Knsyc. Brit., XIII. 721.] 

Subterranean forest, a submarine, submerged, oi 

buried forest. See submarine forced and foretd-bed group 
both under and submerged ftnrest, under submerge, 

Bubterraneity t ( sub" te-ra-n e ' i -ti ),n, [ < sub ter 
rane 4 -ify,] A place under ground. [Rare.] 

We commonly consider subterraneities not in content 
plations sufllcicntly respective unto the creation. 

Sir T. Brourne, Vulg. Err., il. 1 

subterraneous (sub-te-ra'iie-us), a, [< L. sub 
termwewAf, uudergrouiid: mo subftrrane,] Samt 
as subterranean. 

BUbterraneously (sub-te-ra'ne-us-li), adv. Ir 
a subterraneous manner; under tbo surface o: 
the earth; hence, secretly; imperceptibly. 

Preston, intent on currying all his points, skilfullvcom 
mcnccd with the smaller ours. He winded the duke clr 
cultously— -he worked at him suhterramimsly. 

t. ly Israeli, thirios. of Lit, IV. 866 

BUbterranyt (sub'te-ra-ni), a. and n. [< L. sub 
terraneus, underground : see suhterrane.] I. a 
Subterranean. 

They [mctalB] oro wholly subterrany; whereas plant 
are part above earth, nn<l part under earth. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, f 603 

II. u. That which lies under ground. 


Wc see that in subterranies there are, as the fathers o 
their tribes, brimstone and mercury. 

Bacon, Nat Hist., ft 354 

subterrene (sub-te-ren'), a. [< J^L. suhterrenus 
undergrotnid, < L. sub, under, 4 terra, earth 
ground: see terrene.] Hubterranean. 

For the earth is full of snhierrene fires, which hav 
evaporated stones, and raised most of these mountains 
Saridys, Travailes, p. 28E 

subterrestrial (sub-te-res'tri-al), a. [< L. sub 
under, 4 terra, earth, ground, ^ terrestris, of tbi 
earth: sec terrestrial.] Subierraiicau. 

The must reputable way of entring into this tubtes 
restrial country is to come in at the fore-door. 

Tom Brown, Works, II. 209. (Davies, 

Subtetramera (sub-to-tram'o-ra), n.pl. [NL. 
neut. pi. of ^subtetranwrus: sec subtetramerous. 



Bnbtetrainm 

A division of coleopterous insects, having the 
tarsi four-jointed with the third joint diminu- 
tive and concealed : synonymous with Crypto- 
tetramera and Pseudotriniera, 

BUbtetramerous (sub-te-tram'e-rus), a. [<NL. 
^subtetrameruif, < L. under, + NL. ietram^- 
rusy four-parted : see tctramerouB,’] Four- joint- 
ed. as an insect^s tarsus, but with the third joint 
very small and concealed under the second ; of 
or pertaining to the Suhtctramera ; pseudotrim- 
erous. 

SUbthoracic (sub-tho-ras'ik), a, 1. Situated 
under or below the thorax. — 2. Not quite tho- 
racic in position: as, the subthoraeir ventral 
fins of a nsh. 

subtil. «. An obsolete or archaic form of suhUk 
or subtle, 

subtile (sut'il or siib'til), a, [Early mod. E. 
Also subtil, subtyle ; an altered form, to suit the 
L., of the earlier soUl, sutU, etc.; = F. subtil = 
Sp. sutil s= Pg. subtil = It. sottile, < L. subtilis, 
fine, thin, slender, delicate, perhaps < sub, un- 
der, + tela, a web, fabric: see tela, ioil^J] 1. 
Tenuous ; thin ; extremely fine ; rare ; rarefied : 
as, subtile vapor; subtile odors or effluvia : a sub- 
tile powder; a subtile medium. Also subtle. 

He forges the suhtilf and delicate air into wise and molo- 
diouB words. JSinesraon, Mature, p. 49. 

2. Delicately constituted, made, or formed; 
delicately constructed ; thin ; slender ; fine ; 
delicate ; refined ; dainty. Also subtle. 

The remeiiaunt was wel kevered to my pay, 

Kyght with a mibtyl covorcheif of Valence, 

Thar uas no thikkere clothe of defens. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 272. 
Oadere tliat awey witli a Mtil spone or ollis a fethere. 

Hook oj QuitUe Eificnoe (ed. Furnivall), p. 9. 
When he (the beare] resortethe to the hyllocke where the 
antes lye hid as in theyr fnrtresse, heputteth histoongo to 
one of the ryftes whorof we haue spoken, being as mwtylc 
as the edge of a swoorde, and there with continiiall lyck- 
ynge maketli the place moyst. 

li. Eden, tr. of Gonsalus Oviedus (First Books on America, 

led. Arbcr, p. 222). 

Venustos, in a silver robe, with a thin, mbiUe veil over 
her hair and it. B. Jonson, Masque of Beauty. 

The mure frequently and narrowly we look into them 
(works of nature], the more occasion we shall have to ad- 
mire their hno and mbtUe texture, their beauty, and use, 
and excellent contrivance. Bp. Atterburif, Sermons, 1. xil. 

The virtue acquires its subtile chann because considered 
as an outgrowth of the beautiful, beneficent, and bounte- 
ous nature in which it has Its root, fil'hippk, Starr King. 
8t. Sharp, peuet rating; piercing. 

The Monasterie is moist and y soyle coldc, the airetti^- 
tUe, scarce of bread, euil wines, crude waters. 

Ouevara, l.etter8(tr. by llellowes, ir>77X P* 45. 
Pass we the slow Disease, and mbtU Pain, 

Which our weak Frame is destin’d to sustain. 

l*rior, Solomon, ill. 

4. Same as subtle, 

The Develes bon so mbtule to make a thing to seme 
otherwise than it is, for to aisceyve mankynde. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 288. 
The seyd Walter by hese satiU and ungoodly enforma- 
cion oaused the seyu Duke to bo bevy lord to the seyd 
William. Poston Letters, I. 10. 

Now the serpent was mure subtU than any beast of the 
field which the Lord Dod hud made. Den. ill. 1. 

The subtile persuasioiis of ITlisses. 

Sir T Elyot, The Governour, lii. 25. 
Wherevnto this subtile Savage . . . replycd. 

Quoted ill Capt. John Swith's Works, 1. 195. 
A roost subtile wench ! how she hath baited him with a 
viol yonder for a song ! B. Jonsun, Pf>etastei' iv l. 

But yet I shall remember you of what I told you before, 
that he [the carp] is a very stibtUe fish, and hard to be 
caught. I. WMtoti, Ckimplete Angler, p. 145. 

6. Same as subtle, 4 

And (hel made that by svhtyll conduytes water to be 
bydde, ana to come downe in manor of Hayne. 

tUly Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 162. 
With sofuJtU peneol depeynted was this storie, 

In redoutyiig% of Mars and of his glorie. 

Chaueer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 1191. 

6. Same an subtle, 5, 

Sulftille and sage was he manyfold, 

All trouth and verite by hym was vnfold. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T, S.X 1. 5989. 
A subtile observer would perceive how truly he [Shelley] 
represents his own time. SUdmon, Vlot. Poets, p. 411. 

7. Hame as suhtk, 1, 

She . . . made her subtil workmen make a shryne 
Of alle the rubies and the stones fyne 
In al Egipte tnat she coude espye. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 672. 
subtilet (sut'il or sub'til), r, [< ME. soUlen. < 
OF. soutilier, 8uhtili€r,< ML. subiiltare, make 
thin, contrive cunningly, < L. subtilis, thin, 
subtle; see subtile, «.] 1, traus. To contrive 
or practise cunningly. 

Alle thise sciences I my-self soWed and onleyned, 

And founded hem formest folke to deceyiie. 

IHersPloumaniJB), x. 214. 
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n, intram, 1. To scheme or plan otmningly. 

Eche man sotUsth a sleight synne foito hyde, 

And ooloureth it for a konnynge and a clene lyuynge. 

Pim PlvwnuiniJB), xix. 454. 

2. To tamper; meddle. 

It is no science for sotho forto satyU Inne. 

Pisrs PUruman (BX x. 188. 

SUbtilely (sut'il-li or sub'til-li), adv, [Former- 
ly also Huhtilly, subtilley; < subtile + -ly^. Cf. 
subtly,'] 1. In a subtile manner; thinly; finely. 

A dram thereof [glass] subtilley powdered in butter or 
paste. Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 5. 

2. Artfully; skilfully; subtly. 

At night she stal awev ful prively 
With her face y wimpled smtUly. 

Chaueer, Good Women, 1. 797. 

Putte it into a uessel of glas clepid amt^ora, the which 
solely seele. Book cf Quinte Essence (ed. FurnivallX p. 11. 

In avoydyng of the payement of the seid vij. c. marc, 
the seide Sir Robert Wyngfeld sotyllu hath outlaywed the 
seide John Lyston in Notyngham snir, be the vertue of 
wch outlagare all manor of chattell to the seide John 
yston apperteynyiig arn acruwyd on to the Kyng. 

Poston Letters, I. 41. 

A Sot, that has spent £2000 in Microscopes, to find out 
the Nature of Eals in Vinegar, Mites in a Cheese, and the 
blue of Plums, which he has subtilly found out to be living 
Creatures. ShadweU, The Virtuoso, i. 1. 

subtileness (sut'il-nes or sub'til-nes), n, [< 
subtile 4- -ness. Cf. suhthness,] The character 
or state of being subtile, in any sense. 

SUbtiliatet (sub-til'i-at), r, t, [< L. subtilis, fine, 
slender, subtile, + -ate^,] To make subtile ; 
make thin or rare ; rarefy. 

Matter, however subtUiated, is matter still. 

Boyle, Works, III. 89. 

SUbtiliationt (sub-til-i-a'shon). w. [< subtiliate 
+ -ion,] The act of making thin, rare, or sub- 
tile. 

By subtiliation and rarefaction the oil contained in 
grapes, if distilled before it be fermented, becomes spirit 
of wine. Boyle, Works, III. 39. 

subtilisation, subtilise, etc. Bee subUUzation, 
etc. 

SUbtilism (sut'i-lizm or sub'ti-lizm), n. [< sub- 
tile + -ism.] The quality of being subtile, dis- 
criminating, or shrewd. 

'J'he high orthodox stihtUism of Duns Scotus. 

Milman, lAtin Christianity, xiv. 3. 

subtility (su- or sub-til'i-ti), w. ; pL subtilities 
(-tiz). [Formerly also subtMty; < P. subtilik 
= Sp. sutilidad = Pg. subtilidadc =: It. sottiUtd^ 
< L. subtilita(t-)s, fineness, slenderness, acute- 
ness, < subtiliSf fine, slender, subtile : see subtile,] 

1 . Subtil oness or subtleness ; the quality of be- 
ing subtile or subtle. Also subtlety. [Kare.] 

Without any of that speculative subtility or ambidex- 
terity of ai’gumentation. Sterne, Tristram Shandy. 

2. A fine-drawn distinction; a nicety. Also 
subtlety, 

I being very inquisitiuo to know of the subtUlities of 
those countreyes [China and ’rartary], and especially in 
matter of learning and of their vulgar Poesie. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 75. 

Their tutors commonly spend much time in teaching 
them the subtilities of logic. 

Lord Herbert (f Cherbury, Life (ed. Howells), p. 42. 

subtilisation (sut^i- or sub^ti-li-za'shon), w. 
[= F. subtilisation = Sp. sutilizadmi = Pg. sub- 
tilizagdo; as subtilize + -ation,] 1. The act 
of making subtile, fine, or thin. — 2. In chem., 
the operation of making so volatile as to rise 
in steam or vapor, — 3. Nicety in drawing dis- 
tinctions, etc. 

Also spelled subtilisation. 

subtilize (sut'i-liz or sub'ti-liz), v. ; pret. and 
pp. subtilized, ppr. subtilizing, [= F. suhtiliser 
= Sp. sntilizar = Pg. subtilizar it. sotUlizzare ; 
as subtile + I, trans. To make thin or 

fine ; make less gross or coarse ; refine or ethe- 
realize, as matter; spin out finely, as an argu- 
ment. 

They spent their whole lives in agitating and subtUuina 
questions of faith. Warburton, Works, IX. viii. 

By long brooding over our recollections we subtilize them 
into something akin to imaginary stuff. 

Hawthorne, Blithedale Romance, xii. 

What has been said above, however, in regard to a pos- 
sible subtilized theory applies a fortiori to the coarser the- 
ory of Absolute and Relative Time. 

Amsr. Jour. Philoi., VIII. 66. 

n. intrans. To refine ; elaborate or spin out, 
as in argument ; make very nice distinctions ; 
split hairs. 

In doubtful! CiMies he can subtilize, 

And wyliest pleaders hearts anatomize. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, tL, The Magnificence. 

And Biedc, one of the most eminent of modem philolo- 

? fists, has subtilized so far upon them iintonations] that 
ew of his own countrymen, even, have sufficient acuteness 
of ear to follow him. 

O. P, Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang , ziii. 
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Seneca, however. In one of his letters (ep. Ixzv.X mh- 
taises a good deal on this point [that the atfeotlons are of 
the nature of a diieaseX Leeky, Europ. Bionda L 198. 

Also spelled subUlisc. 

BUbtilizer (sut'i- or sub'ti-K-zftr), n. [< subti- 
lize + -er ^ .] One who or that which subtilizes ; 
one who makes very nice distinctions ; a hair- 
splitter. 

A subtUizer, and inventor of unheard-of distinctions. 

Royer North, Lord Guilford, 1. 118. (Xlaetss.) 

BUbtilty (sut'il-ti or sub'til-ti), n. ; pi. mbtilties 
(-tiz). [A form of subtlety, partly conformed 
in mod. use to subtility: see subtlety, subUlitu,] 

1. The state or character of being subtile; 
thinness; fineness; tenuity: as, the subtilty 
of air or light; the subtilty of a spideFs web. 
Also subtlety. 

Moderation must be observed, to prevent this fine light 
from burning, by its too great subtilty and dryness. 

Bacon, Physical Fablea vL, Expl. 

2. The practice of making fine-drawn distinc- 
tions ; extreme niceness or refinement of dis- 
crimination ; intricacy ; complexity. Also sub- 
tlety. 

Intelligible discourses are spoiled by too much subtilty 
in nice divisions. Locke. 

I'he subtilty of nature, in the moral as in the physical 
world, triumphs over the subtilty M syllogism. 

Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government, 

Subtilty of motives, refinements of feeling, delicacies of 
BUBceptlbtlity, were rarely appreciated [by the Romans]. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 286. 

8. Same as subtlety, 4. 

The Sarazines countrefeten it lie sotyltee of Graft for to 
disceyven the Gristene Men, as I have seen fulle many a 
tyme. Mandeville, Travels, p. 51. 

Put thou thy mayster to no pavne 
By fraude nor fayned suhtutie. 

Babees Book(K E. T. S.), p. 85. 

But had of his owne perswaded her by his great sub- 
tilHe. J*urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 25. 

His subtilty hath chose this doubling line. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 5. 

Indeed, man Is naturally more prone to subtilty than 
open valor, owing to his physical weakness in comparison 
with other animals. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 850. 

He [Washington] had no subtilty of character, no cun- 
ning; he hated duplicity, lying, and liars. 

2'heo. Parker, Historic Americans, p. 130. 

4. Same as subtlety, 5. 

I.<oading him with trifling subtUties, which, at a proper 
age, he must be at some pains to forget. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 6. 

It is only an elevated mind that, having mastered the 
subtUties of the law, is willing to reform them. 

Su7nn€r, Orations, 1. 162. 

5. Skill; skilfuluess. 

For eld, that in my spirit dulloth me. 

Hath of ondyting al tue soteltee (var. subtUitee] 

Wel ny bereft out of my remombraunce. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Venus, 1. 77. 

Of. A delicacy ; a carefully contrived dainty. 

A bake mete . . . with a sotelte : an anteloppe . . . on 
a selc that saith with scriptoiir, '*beith all gladd & rnery 
that sitteth at this inessc.’^ 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 376. 

7t. An intricate or curious device, symbol, or 
emblem. 

But Orekes have an other mbtiltec : 

Of see quyete up taketh thal maryne 
Water purest, oon yere thal leto it fyne, 

Whcroi thal sayeii so maadc Is the nature 
Of bitternesse or salt that it Is sure. 

Palladius, Husbundric (E. E. T. S.), p. 197. 

A subtiltie, a kyng settyng In a chayre with many lordes 
about hym, and certayne knyghtes with other people stand- 
yng at the bar. 

Leland, liithron. of Abp. Warham. {Richardson.) 

subtitle (sub'ti^il), w. 1, A secondary or sub- 
ordinate title of a book, usually explanatory. 

In this first volume of Mr. Van (^ampen’s morjograph 
(the Dutch in the Arctic Seas, Volume I. : A Dutch Arctic 
Expedition and Route ; being a Suivey of the North Polar 
Question, etc.) it is the sub-title rather than the title that 
indicates the chief importance of his work. 

N. A, Rev., CXXVII. .846. 

2. The repetition of the leading words in the 
full title at the head of the first page of text. 

Table and contents, zii, followed by subtitle to whist. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 143. 

subtle (sut'l), a, [Early mod, E. also suttle; < 
ME, sotil, sotyl, soutil, subtil, suhtyl, < OF. sotil, 
soutil, subtil = Sp. sutil = Pg. subtil = It. sottile, 
< L. subtilis, fine, thin, slender, delicate: see 
subfile, a more mod. form of the same word. 
The b in subtle and its older forms subtil, etc., 
was silent, as in debt, doubt, etc., being, as 
in those words, inserted in simulation of the 
orig. L. form. The form subtil, used in the 
au&orized version of the Bible, has been re- 
tained in the revised version.] 1. Same as 
subtile, 1. 
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S«^ the d«y bettini to break, 

And the light inoote like a streak 
Of auMsflre. 

Fktoher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 4. 
We'll rob the sea. and from the subtle air 
Fetch her inhabitants to supply our fare. 

Dekker and Ford, Sun's Darling, v. 1. 

2. Same as mhtile, 2. 

Can I do him all the mischief imaginable, and that easi- 
ly, safely, and successfully, and so applaud myself in my 
power, my wit, and my mmLe contrivances? 

Sovih, Sermons, 111. iii. 
Besides functional truth, there is always a subtle and 
highly ornamental play of lines and surfaces in these fan- 
ciful creatures [grotesques in medieval sculpturej. 

C. H, Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 266. 

3. Sly; insinuating; artful; cunning; crafty; 
deceitful ; treacherous : as, a subtle adversary ; 
a mbtle scheme. Also subtile. 

Play thou the ivJbile spider ; weave fine nets 
To ensnare her very life. 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, i. 1. 
The Cuthi, saith ho, were the mdleet beggars of all men 
in the world. J^urchae, Pilgrimage, p. 161. 

The serpent, oubdeet beast of all the held. 

Milton, P. L., vil. 496. 

4. Cunningly devised; artfully contrived or 
handled; ingenious; clever: as, a subtle strata- 
gem. Also subtile. 

There is nowhere a more truhUe machinery than that of 
the British Cabinet. . . . These things may be pretty 
safely asserted : that it is not a thing made to order, but 
a growth ; and that no subject of equal importance has 
been so little studied. (Jladstone, Might of Right, p. 161. 

5. Characterized by acuteness and penetration 
of mind; sagjacious; discerning; discriminating; 
shrewd; quick-witted: as, a wubffc understand- 
ing ; subtle penetration or i nsight. Also subtile, 

8he is too eubtle tor thoc ; and her smoothness, 

Her very silence and her patience, 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 3. 79. 
8cott . . . evinces no very subtle perception of the 
spiritual mysteries of the universe. 

Whipple, Kss. and Rev., I. 321. 
The brave impetuous heart yields everywhere 
To the subUe, contriving head. 

M. Arnold, F.mpedocles on Etna. 

The name of the Subtle Doctor, we are told, was the 
thirty- sixth on the list, and the entry recording his death 
ran as follows - 1). 1*. Fr. Joannes Scotus, sacriB theulo- 

S i» professor, Doctor Hubtilis uominatus, quondam lee- 
ir Colonin, qiii obiit Anno LSOS. vl. Idur Novembris. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 462. 

6t. Made carefully level; smooth; even. 

Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 

I have tumbled past the throw. 

Shak., Cor., v. 2. 20. 

The suftUeM howling-ground in all Tartary. 

B. Jonson, Ohioridia. 

7. Ingenious; skilful; clever; handy: as, a 
mbtle operator. Also subtile, s. Cunning, 
Artful, sty, etc. (see cvnnit}gi), designing, acute, keen, 
Jesuitical.— 6. Sagacious, Sage, Knowing, etc. (see astute), 
deep, profound. 

subtleness (sut'l-nes), w. subtle + -tiess, Cf. 
suhtilenessJ] The quality of being subtle, in any 
sense. 

subtlety (sut'l-ti), w.; pi. subtleties (-tiz). [Cf. 
subtilty; < W^,sotilte,s(dylte,S(MU\sutUte,<. OF. 
soutilete, souiillete, later subtilite (> E. subtility), 
< L. subtilita(t-)s, fineness, slenderness, acute- 
ness: see subtility, and cf. subtle, subtile,'] 1, 
Hame as subtilty, !. 

Naught ties the soul, her subtlety is such. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, x. 

2. Acutouoss of intellect ; delicacy of discrim- 
ination or penetration; intellectual. activity; 
subtility. 

Although It may seem that the ability to deceive is a 
mark of subtlety or power, yet the will testifies without 
doubt of malice and weakness. 

Descartes, Meditations (tr. by Veitch), Iv. 

United with much humour fine subtlety of apprehen- 
sion. W. H. Btissell, Dioiy in India, 1. 16. 

3. Same as subtilty, 2.-4. Slyness; artifice; 
cunning; craft; stratagem; craftiness; artful- 
ness; wiliness. Also subtilty. 

For, In the wily snake 

Whatever sleights, none would suspicious mark, 

As from his wit and native subtlety 

Proceeding. Milton, P. L., ix, 93. 

6. That which is subtle or subtile. Also svhUlty. 

(a) That which is fine-drawn or intricate. 

My father delighted in subdetUs of this kind, and lis- 
tened with infinite attention. 

Stems, Tristram Shandy, iv. 29. 

(b) That which is intellectually acute or nicely discrimi- 
nating. 

The delicate and infinite subtleties of change and growth 
disoernlble in the spirit and the speech of the greatest 
among poets. Smnbume, Shakespeare, p. 7. 

(e) That which is of false appearance ; a deception ; an U- 
iuslop. [Bare.] 
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Unlearned in the world's false tubUMUs, 

Shak,, Sonnets, cxzxvilL 

of. Same as subtilty, 6. 

At the end of the dinner they have certain subUebies, 
custards, sweet and delicate things. 

Latimer, Miso. Selections. 
SUbtle-Witted (sut'l-wit^ed), a. Sharp-witted; 
crafty. 

Shall we think the subtle-vntted French, 

Conjurers and sorcerers, . . . have contrived his end? 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 25. 
SUb^ (sut'li), adv, [Early mod . E. also suttly ; 
< ME. sotyly ; < subtle + -ly2, Cf. subtilely,] In 
a subtle maimer; with subtlety, (a) Ingeniously ; 
cleverly; delicately; nicely. 

I know how suttly greatest Clarks 
Presume to argue in their learned Works. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 2. 
In the nice bee what sense so subtly true 
From poisonous herbs extract the healing dew? 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 219. 

Substance and expression mbUy Intcrblondcd. J. Caird. 

(b) Slyly ; artfully ; cimuingly. 

Thou seest 

How subtly to detain thee I devise. 

MUion, P. L., viil. 207. 

(c) Deceitfully ; delusively. 

Thou proud dream, 

That play'st so subtly with a king’s repose. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 275. 
SUbtoniC (sub'ton^'ik), n. In music, the next 
tone below the upper tonic of a scale ; the 
leading-tone or seventh, as E in the scale of F. 
Also called subsemitmie, 
subtorrid (sub-tor 'id), a. Subtropical, 
subtract (sub-trakt'), v, i. [Formerly, and still 
in illiterate use, erroneously subs tract ( so earl i er 
substractionfov subtraefUm), after the F. forms, 
and by confusion with abstract, extract; < L. 
suhtraetus, pp, of subtrnhere ( > It. sottrarrr = Sp. 
subtract, mstracr = Pg. suhtrahir t= F. sous- 
traire = G , .mhtrahireu = 8w. subtrahera = Dan. 
subtrahere), draw away from under, take away 
by stealth, carry off,‘< sub, under, H- trahere, 
draw, drag: see tract. Cf. abstract, extract, 
protract, retract, etc.] To withdraw or take 
away, as a part from a whole; deduct. 

All material products consumed by any one, while ho 
produces nothing, are so much subtracted, for the time, 
from the material products which society would otherwise 
have possessed. J. S. Mill, Polit. Kcon., I. iii. § 4. 

-Ssm. Subtract, Deduct. Heo deduct. 

SUbxracter (sub-trak't6r), n. [< subtract + -er^ .] 

1. One who subtracts. — 2. A subtrahend, 
subtraction (sub-trak'shon ), n, [Formerly, and 

still in illiterate use, subsfcactiou (= 1). suhsfrak- 
tie), < OF. substracMon, soustr-fcAon, F. .sous- 
tr action = Sp. sustraevion = Pg. suhtraci^do = It. 
sottrazione = O. .subtraction = Sw. Dan. subtrak- 
Uon, < L, subtractio(^n-)i » drawing back, taking 
away, < subtrahere, pp. suhtraetus, draw away, 
take away: see subtract,] 1. The act or oper- 
ation of subtracting, or taking a part from a 
whole. 

The colour of a coloured object, as seen by transmitted 
light, is produced \\y subfractiov of the light absorbed from 
the light incident upon the object. 

A, Daniell Priti, of riiysies, p. 4r»0. 

2. Specifically, in ariih. and al</., the tsildug of 
one number or quantity from another; the 
operation of finding the diff(‘ronco betwt‘(?u 
two numbers. 

Subtraction diminishfth a grosse sum by withdrawing of 
other from it, so thnt subtraction or robation is nothing else 
but an arte to withdraw and abate one sum from another, 
that the remidiier may apjware. Recorde, Ground of Artes. 

3. In law, a withflrawing or neglecting, as 
when a person who owes any suit, duty, cus- 
tom, or service to another witli draws it or neg- 
lects to perform it. — 4. Detraction. [Pare.] 

Of Shakspero he lEniorsonl talked much, and always 
without a word of subtraction. The Century, XXXIX. 624. 

subtractive (snb-trak'tiv), a. [= Pg. subtract 
tiro; as subtract + -/re.] 1. Tending to sub- 

tract ; having i^ower to subtract. — 2, In math,, 
having the minus sign (— ). 
subtraneud (sub'tra-hond), n, [< NL. suhtrn- 
hendum, neut. of }j. sHbtrahendus, that must bti 
subtracted, fut. pass. part, of subtrahere: see 
subtract.] In math,, tbe number to be taken 
from another (which is called the minuend) in 
the operation of subtraction, 
subtransluceut (sub-tr&ns-lu'sent), a. Imper- 
fectly translucent. 

subtransparent (sub-trAns-pSr'enfr), a. Im- 
perfectly transparent. 

subtransverse (sub-tr&ns-v^rs'), a. In entom., 
somewhat broader than long : specifying eoxm 
which tend to depart from the globose to the 
transverse form. 

subtreasury (sub-tre^'^-ri), n, A branch of 
the United States treasury, established for con- 
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venience of receipt of public moneys under th 
independent treasury system, and placed i 
charge of an assistant treasurer of the Unite 
States. There are nine Bubtreasories, situated in Ne 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore Cincinnati, Cb 
cago, St. Louis, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

SUbtriangular (sub-tri-ang'gu-ljir), a. Some 
what triangular ; three-sided witli uneven side 
or with the angles rounded off. Darwin, Perti 
of Orchids by Insects, p. 104. 
subtriangulate (sub-tn-ang'gu-lat), a. In 
tom., SUbtriangular. 

SUbtribal (sub'tri-bal), a, [< suhtrihe -f -al. 
Of the olassificatory grade of or characterizin 
a subtribe. 

subtribe (sub'tnb), n, A division of a tribe 
specifically, in zolil. and hot., a section or div 
Sion of a tribe: a classificatory group of n 
fixed grade. See tribe, 

SUbtxiedral (sub-tn-e 'dral ), a. Same as subtr 
hedral, Owen. 

SUbtrifld (sub-tri'fid), a. Slightly trifid. 
SUbtrigonal (sub-trig'o-nal ), a. Nearly or som< 
what trigonal. A mer '. Jour, Sci. , XXIX. 449. 
subtrigonate (sub-trlg'o-uat), a. Same as sui 
trigonal. 

SUbtrihedral (sub-tri-he'dral), a. Somewhi 
prismatic; somewhat like a three-sided pyw 
mid: as, the suhtrihedral crown of a tootl 
Also subtriedral, 

subtriple (sub-trip'l), a. Containing a third c 
one of throe parts: as, 3 is subtriple of 9; ba^ 
iiig the ratio J : 3. 

subtriplicate (sub-trip'li-ka^), a. In the rati 
of the cube roots : thus, V a to V h is tho sui 
triplicate ratio of a to h. 
subtrist (sub-trist'), a. [< L. subtristis, somi 
what sad, < sub, under, 4- tristis, sad: see trist 
Somewhat sad or saddened. [Rare.] 

But hey ! you look subtrist and melancholic. 

Scott, Abbot, xxi 

subtrochanteric (snb-tro-kan-ter'ik), a. Si 
uated below the trochanter, 
subtropic (sub-trop'ik), a. and n. I, a. Sara 
as subtropical, 

II, n. A subtropical region. 

There are but two counties [of Florida) in the sub-trt^ 
— Dade and Monroe. Of these Dado has the most equab 
climate. The IVwfi«(Phila,X May 8, 188 

subtropical (sub-trop'i-kal), a. Of a climate < 
other x^hysical character between tropical an 
temperate; approaching the tropical ortorri 
zone in temperature: noting a region on tl 
confines of either tropic, or its plants, animal 
and other natural productions : as, subtropio 
America ; a subtropical fauna or fiora. 
subtrude (sub-trOd'), r, f,; pret. and pp. m 
truded, ppr. subtruding, [^ L. sub, under, • 
truderc, thnisi, press on, drive. Cf. intrude, e, 
trnde, protrude, etc.] To insert or place nude 
[Kare.J 

BUbtutor (8u}>'tu''tor), w. An undor-tutor. 
subtympanitic (su'b-tim-pa-mt'ik), a, A 
preaching tympanitic quality, 
subtype (sub'tip), n. In biol., a more sped 
type included in a more general one. 
BUbtypical (sub-tip'i-kal), a. Not quite typics 
or true to the type ; somewhat aberrant : noth 
a condition or relation between typical ai 
aberrant. (Compare atiypical, ctypical, 
subucula (su-buk' u-la), n . [L. subucula, a man 
undergarment, a shirt, < suh, under, + *^uer 
used also in exucrc, put off : see exuvisc-.] ] 
Among the ancient Homans, a inan^s unde 
tunic. — 2. In tho Anglo-Saxon Church, an inn 
tunic worn under the alb. It seems to ha^ 
served the pu77>ose of a (rassock. Hock, Churt 
of our Fatliers, i. 460. 

Subularia (su-bu-la'ri-ji), n. [NL. (Linnfeu 
1737), named from the leaves; < L. subula, { 
awl.] A genus of poljrpetalous plants, of tl 
order Cruaferw and tribe Camelinea\ it Is chi 
acicrizod by its growing im- 
mersed under water, and by 
its awl-slmped loaves, and 
its short ovate-globose tur- 
gid silicle, with about four 
seeds. The original species, 

S. aquatica, is a native of 
fresh-water lakes of Europe, 

Siberia, and North America, 
occurring within the United 
States in lakes of Maine and 
New Hampshire, and at Yel- 
lowstone lake and Mono 
Hass, Califoniia. A species 
in Abyssinia Is also reported. 

See awlwort. 

subulate (su'bfi-lat), a. 

r/ XTT Subulate Leaves of Juniper 

[\ NL. SUbulatUS, S L. ntptrus communis). 
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subula, an awl, < suere, sew: see Awl- 

shaped; subuliform; in hot, zofit, etc., slen- 
der, more or less cylindrical, and tapering to a 
point. See awl-nhapcd^ 2. 

SUbnlated (su'bu-la-ted), a, [< subulate + -f;r72.] 
Same as subulate, 

SUbuUcorn (8u'ba-li-k6m), a. and w. [< NL. su^ 
bulicornisj < L. subula, an awl, 4* cornu, horn.] 

1. a. Having subulate antennee, as an insect; 
of or pertaining to the SubuUcorma, 

n, A member of the SubuUcoruia, 
Subulicornia (su^bu-li-k6r'ni-a), n. pi. [NL. 
(Latreille, in the form S%(buli’cornes), < L. 
bula, nn awl, + cornu, horn.] In Latroille’s 
classification of insects, a division of Neurop- 
tera containing the Odonata of J^Vbricius, and 
the Ephemerae or Agnothi, or tlie dragon-flies 
and May-flies. 

BUbnliform (8u'bu-li-f6rm), a. [< L. subula, an 
awl, + forma, form.] Subulate in form ; awl- 
shaped. 

Subulipalpif (su^bu-li-parpi), n. pi. [NL., < 
L. suhula, an awl, 4- palpus, in mod. souse of 
‘palp.^] In Latreillo’s system, a group of cara- 
boid beetles, distinguished from the Grandi- 
palpi by the subulate form of the outer palp. 
It corresponds to the Bcmbidiidie. 

BUbumbonal (sub-um'bo-nal), a. Situated un- 
der the umbones of a Invalve shell. 
BUbumbral (sub-um 'bral ) , a. In Ilydrozoa, same 
as Hubumbrellar. 

BUbumbrella (sub-um-brerji), w.; pi. svbum^ 
brellsD (-6). [NL., < L. “under, + NL. um- 
brella.'] The internal ventral or oral disk of a 
hydrozoan, as a jellyfish; the muscular layer 
beneath the umbrella or swimming-bell of a hy- 
dromedusan, continuous with the velum, if auch 
an acaleph Ih liktiued to a woman's parasol, lined, then 
the lining is the subumbrclla, the covering being the um- 
brella. Conipai’e cut under Dwcophora. 

Bubumbrellar (sub-um-brerjlr), a. [< subum- 
brella + -ar^.] Of, or having characters of, a 
subumbrolla. 

BUbuncinate (sub-im'si-nat), a. Imperfectly 
uncinate or hooked, 

BUbundationt (sub-un-da 'shon), n. [< L. sub, 
under, 4- undare, overflow: see ound, inunda^ 
Uon.] A flood; a dehige. Huloet 
Bubungual, subunguial (sub-ung'gwal, -gwi- 
al), a. Situated under the nail, claw, or hoof. 
Silbungulata (sub-ung-gtl-la'tli), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of subungulatus : see subungnlate.] 1. 
The U^igulata polydactyla, or polydactyl hoofed 
quadrupeds, including’ the existing Byracoidea 
and Proboscidea, with the fossil Amhlypoda, 
having a primitive or archetypical carpus, with 
the 08 magnum of the distal row of carpal bones 
• articulating mainly with the lunare, or with the 
cuneiform, but not with the scaphoid. See Un- 
gulata. — 2t. In Illiger’s classification (1811), a 
family of rodents whose claws are somewhat 
hoof-like, as the i>aca, agouti, guinea-pig, and 
capibara. See (JavUdie. 

Btlbungnlate ( sub-ung'gu-lat) , a. and w . [< NL. 
subungulatus, < L. sub, under, 4- LL. ungulatus, 
ungulate, < L. ungula, a lioof.] I. a. Hoofed, 
but with several digits, and thus not typically 
ungulate ; liaving the characters of the ISubun- 
gulata, 1. See ungulate, and compare solidun- 
gulate. 

n. w. A member of the Subungulata, 1, as the 
elephant or the hyrax. 

BUblirb (sub'^rb), n. and a. [< ME. suburb, sub- 
urbe, < OF. suburbe, usually in pi. suburbes, = 
Sp. Pg. suburbia, < L. suburbium, an outlying 
part of a city, a suburb, < sub, under, near, 4- 
urbs, city: see urban.] I. ». 1. An outlying 
part of a city or town ; a part outside of the’ city 
boundaries but adjoining them : often used ih 
the plural to signify loosely some part, near a 
city: as, a garden situated in the suburbs of 
London. The form suburbs was formerly often 
used as a singular. 

"In the miburhiut of a iomi,” quod he, 

Lurking in hernes and in lanes blyxido.” 
Chaucer, l»rol. to (Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 104. 

From which Northward is the Market-place and St 
Nicolas’s Church, from whence for a good way shoots out 
a Suburbs to the North-east, . . . and each Suburbs has 
its particular Church. 

Dafoe, Tour through Groat Britain, III. 218. (Davies.) 

A small part only spreads itself on to Bua, where it be- 
gins to climb the hills. . . . This outlying part, which 
contains two churchesi, may pass as a suburb, a Peraia. 

jS. a. Freeman, Venice, p. 179. 

2. The confines; the outskirts. 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel. 

Mdton, P. L., 1. 778. 
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This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysiao, 

Whoae portal we call Death. 

Lonfffdlow, Besignatlon. 

Il.t a. Suburban ; suited to the suburbs, or 
to the less well regulated parts of a city. 

Now, if I can but hold him up to his height, as it Is 
happily begun, it will do well for a suburb humour ; we 
may hap have a match with the city, and play him for 
forty pound. B. Jonson, Every Man in his ilumour, i. 2. 

A low humour, not tinctured with urbanity ; fitted to 
the tastes of the inferior people who usually reside lii the 
suburbs. 

WhaUey, Note at "humour” In the above passage. 

Some great man sure that ’s asham’d of his kindred ; per- 
haps some Suburbs Justice, that site o’ the skirts o* the 
City, and lives by *t Brome, Sparagus Garden, 11. 3. 

BUburban (sub-^r'ban), a. and n. [= Bp. Pg. 
It. suburbano; < h\ suburbanus, situateci near 
the city (of Rome), < sub, under, 4- urbs, city. 
Of. suburb.] I. a. Pertaining to, inhabiting, or 
being in the suburbs of a city. 

The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban taverns. 

Long/eUmo, To an Old Danish Song-book. 

II. n. One who dwells in the suburbs of a 
city. 

SUburbanisin (sub-6r'ban-izm), n. [< suburban 
4- -ism.] The character or state of being sub- 
urban. Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmore, 
II. xi. 

BUburbed (sub'^rbd), a. [< suburb 4- -»d*^.] 
Having a suburb. [Rare.] 

Bottreaux Castle, . . . suburbed with a poore market 
town. it. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 120. 

SUburbialt (8ub-^>r'bi-al), a. [< L. suburbium, 
suburb (see suburb), -^ -al.] Same as suburban. 
T. Warton, Hen. IV., i. 2., note. 

BUburbiant (sub-^r'bi-an), a. [< OF. suburbicn, 

< ML. *8ubur bianus, L. suburbium, suburb: 
see suburb. Cf. suburban.] Same as suburban. 
Dryden, Mae Flecknoe, 1. 83. 

Take me e’re a shop subvrbian 
That Belles such ware. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 72. 

BUburbicanf (sub-T^r'bi-kan), a. [For suburbi- 
earian.] Same as suburban. Bp. Gauden, Tears 
of the Church, p. 27. (Davies.) 

BUburbicarian (sub-^r-bi-ka'ri-an), a. [< LL. 
suhurbicarius, situated near the ’city (of Rome), 

< L. sub, under, near, 4- urbs, city. Cf. suburb, 
suburban.] Being near the city : an epithet ap- 
plied to the provinces of Italy which composed 
the ancient diocese of Rome. The name suburbi- 
carian churches is by some restricted to those that are 
within a hundred miles of Rome, or, as at a later period, 
the districts in central and southern Italy and the Italian 
islands, since this circuit was under the authority of the 

E refect of the city. Certain Roman Catholic scholars, 
owever, consider it to have included and still to include 
all the churches of the Western Church. 

The Pope having stretched his authority beyond the 
hounds of his suburbicarian precincts. 

Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy. 

SUborbicary (sub-6r'bi-ka-ri), a. [< hh. suhur- 
bicarius: see suburbicarian.] Same as suburbi- 
carian. 

BUbursine (suh-6r'sin), a. and n. I. a. Some- 
what ursine ; bear-liko to some extent ; ropro- 
sonting the arctoid series of carnivores sub- 
typically ; procyoniform or racoon-like. 

IL n, A subursine carnivore ; one of several 
small animals of the arctoid or ursine series, 
as the racoon, the coati, and the panda. 
BUbvaginal (sub-vaj'i-nal), a. Placed within 
or on the inner side of a vaginal or sheathing 
membrane. 

subvarietal ( sub- va-ri'e-tal), a. Varying slight- 
ly; having the character of a subvariety, 
subvariety (sub-v^n'e-ti), w.; pi. subvarieties 
(-tiz ) . A subordinate variety ; the further and 
minor modification of a variety ; a strain dif- 
fering little from one more comprehensive, as 
among domestic animals or cultivated plants, 
subvene (sub-ven'), v. i. ; pret. and pp. subven^ 
ed, ppr. subvening. [< F. mbvenir = Sp. suhvenir, 
relieve, supply, < L. subvenire, come to aid, re- 
lieve, succor, < sub, under, 4- venire, come : see 
come. Cf . convene, etc.] To come under, as a 
support or stay ; arrive or happen, especially so 
as to prevent or obviate something. 

A future state must needs subvene, to prevent the whole 
edifice from falling into ruin. 

Warburton, Bollngbroke’s Philosophy, Iv. 

subventaneouBt (8ui>-vou-ta'ne-uB), a. [< L. 
sub, under, 4- ventus, wind, 4* '-aneous,] Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or caused by wind; 
windy. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 21. 
subvention (sub-ven'shon), n. [< P. subven- 
tion s Sp. subvendon, < liL. suhvenHoin-), a ren- 
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dering of aid, asBlstance, < L. subvwdfre, ndieve, 
subvene: see subvene.] 1. The aot of coining 
under. 

The subvenHon of a cloud which raised him from the 
ground. Sixwkimm. 

2. The aot of coming to the relief of some one ; 
something granted in aid; support; subsidy. 
For specific use, see under subsidy. 

The largesses to the Roman people, and the subvenHons 
to the provinces in aid of sufferers from earthquakes. 

C. T. Newton, Artaud Archi^L, p. 181. 
»S3m. 2. Subsidy, Subvention. See subsidy. 
subvention (sub-ven'shon), v. t. [< subvention, 
wj To give aid to; assist pecuniarily. 

The Revue Europ^enne (1859) was at first subvenHonsd, 
like the Revue Contemporaine. JSneye. Brit., XVIIL 840. 

snbventitious (sub-ven-tish'us), a. [< sub- 
vent-ion 4- -itious.] Affording subvention or 
relief; aiding; supporting. Urquhart, tr. of 
Rabelais, iii. 33. 

Bnbvermiform (Bub-v6r'mi-f6rm), a. [< L. sub, 
under, 4- vermis, a worm, 4- forma, form.] 
Shaped somewhat like a worm. 

BUbverset (sub-v6r8')> V, t. [< L. subversus, pp. 
of suhvertere, subvert: see 8ul)vcrt.] To sub- 
vert. Spenser, P. Q., III. xii. 42. 
snbversed (sub'vferst), a. Same as suversed. 
subversion (sub-vfer'shqn), n. [= P. subver- 
sion = Sp. subversion, suversion = Pg. subvers&o 
= It. suvversione, < L. subversioin^, an over- 
throw, ruin, destruction, < suhvertere, overturn, 
snhyert: Hoe subvert.] 1. The act of subvert- 
ing or overthrowing, or the state of being over- 
thrown ; entire overthrow ; utter ruin ; destruc- 
tion. 

Subversion of thy harmless life. 

Shdk., 2 Hen. VI., lii. 1. 208. 

The subversion [by a storm] of woods and timber. 

Evdyn. 

Nothing can he so gratifying and satisfactory to a right- 
ly disposed mind as the subversiorn of imposture by the force 
of ridicule. Jjandor, Lucian and Timutheus. 

2. The cause of overthrow or destruction. 

It maybe truly affirm’d he [the Pope] was the subversion 
and fall of that Monarchy, which was the hoisting of him. 

Milton. Reformation In Eng., ii. 
»By2L 1. Overturning, downfall, demolition. See subvert. 
BUbversionary (sub-v^r'shon-a-ri), a. [< sub- 
version 4* -ary.] Destructive : subversive, 
subversive (sub-v^r'siv), a. [= P. sulfversif = 
Sp. subversivo, mversivo = Pg. subversivo ; as 
subverse 4- -ive.] Tending to subvert ; having 
a tendency to overthrow and ruin: with of. 

Utterly subversive of liberty. 

A . Tucker, Light of Nature, 11. ill. 25. 

From mere superstition may arise a systematized poly- 
theism, which in every stage of growth or decay is sub- 
versive of all high religious aims. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 28. 

subvert (sub-v6rt')» V. t. [< P. subvertir = Sp. 
suhvertir = Pg. subverter = It. soweriere, sov- 
vertire, < I^. suhvertere, overturn, upset, over- 
throw, < sub, under, 4* vertcre, turn : see verse. 
Cf. evert, invert, pervert, etc.] To overthrow; 
overturn; ruin utterly; destroy. 

Wo worth these gifts ! they subvert justice every where. 

Latimer, 3d Sermon bof. Edw. VI., 1549. 

Those bookes tend not somoch to comipt honest liuing 
as they do to suhuert ti^e Religion. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 79. 

Razeth your cities and subverts your towns. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 11. 3. 65. 

The tempest of wind being semth-west, which subverted, 
besides huge trees, many houses. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feh. 17, 1662. 

This would subvert the principles of all knowledge. 

Locke. 

In Rome the oligarchy was too powerful to be subverted 
by force. Macaulay, Mitford’s Hist. Greece. 

=S3m. Overthrow, Invert, etc. See overturn. 
subvertebral (8ub-v6r'te-bral), a. Placed un- 
der a vertebra; lying under the vertebral or 
spinal column; subspinal or hypaxial.-->Bub- 
vertobral aorta, the aorta ; especially, one of the primi- 
tive aortw, as distinguished from the definitive aorta. See 
aorta.— Bubvertabral chevron-bone or wedge-bone. 
See wedge-bone, and cut under chevron-bone. 

subverted, subvertent (sub-v6r'ted, -tent), a. 
In her,, same as reversed. 
subverter (Bub-V6r't6r), n. [< subvert 4- -er^.] 
One who subverts; an overthrower. Water - 

land, On Occasional Reflections, i.. App. 
snbvertible (8ub-v6r'ti-bl), a. subvert + 
-ible.] Capable of being subverted, 
subvertical (sub-v6r'ti-Kal), a. Almost verti- 
cal or perpendicular. 

subverticillate (sub-v6r'ti-sil-at), a. Imper- 
fectly verticillate; forming or disposed in an 
incomplete or irregular whorl or verticil. 



mibTiiteiilar 

8ttbT6Blcillar (0ub-v$-8ik'^-l$r), a. Somewhat 
vesicular ; imperfectly vesicular. 

SUbTirate (sub^vi-rat), n. [< L. 8vbi under, + 
viratuSf manly, < vir, man; see virile.’] One 
having an imperfectly developed manhood. 
[Bare.] 

Even these poor New England Brahmins oi ours, 8ub- 
virateg of an organizable base as they often arc, count as 
full men if their courage is big enough for the uniform 
which hangs so loosely about their slender figures. 

0. W. Helmet^ Old Yol. of life^ p. 9. 

SUbvirile (sub-vir'il), a. Deficient in virility. 
Roger North, Examen, III. vii. } 62. 

BUbTitreons (sub-vit're-us), a. More or less 
imperfectly vitreous ; vitreous in part. 

BUb voce (sub vo'se). [L.; sub, under; voce, abl. 
of voa;, voice, a word; see voice.] Under a word 
specified: a common dictionary reference. Ab- 
breviated s. V. 

subway (sub'wa), n. An underground way ; an 
underground passage for traffic, or to contain 
gas- and water-mains, telegi’aph- wires, etc. 

Bubworker (sub'w6r^k6r), n. A subordinate 
worker or helper. South. 

SUbzonal (sub-zo'nal). 1. Somewhat zonal 
or zonary, as the placenta of some mammals. — 

2. Lying below a zone, belt, or girdle : noting 
a membrane between the zona radiata and the 
umbilical vesicle of a mammalian embryo. 

BUbZOne (sub'zon), 11 . A subdivision of a zone. 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLIV. 403. 

sue-. Bee mb‘. 

BUCCade (su-kad'), n. [Also sucket (as if < suck^ 
+ -c/); appar. < L. succus, sucus, juice, liquor, 4- 
-ade^.] A sweetmeat ; green fruits and citron, 
candied and preserved in syrup. Defoe. ^^ vlq. 
cade gourd, squash'^. 

BUCCatUSht, n. Same as succotash. J. F. Cooper. 

BUCCedaneous (suk-se-da'ne-us), a. [< L. sue- 
cedaneus, succUUineus, that follows after or fills 
the place of something, < succedere, follow after, 
succeed: see succeed.] Pertaining to or act- 
ing as a succedanoum ; supplying the place of 
something else; being or employ('d as a sub- 
stitute.— gucoedaneous end, an end sought in default 
of the principal end. 

SUCCedaneum (suk-se-da'ne-um), M. ; pi. suece- 
danea (-a). [NL., neiit. of succedaueus : see sttc- 
cedaneous.] One who or that which supplies the 
place of another; that which is used for some- 
thing else ; a substitute. 

I would have a gentleman know how to make these 
medicines himself, and aftcrwai'ds prepare them with liis 
own hands, it being the manner of apotliocaiios so fre- 
quently to put in the mccedanea that no nia!i is sure to 
find with them medicines made with the true drugs which 
ought to enter into the composition when it is exotic or 
rare. Lord Herbert of CheHmry, Life (ed. Ilowells), p. 44. 

Trudence ... is a happy succedaneum to genius. 

Goldemithf Voltaire. 

Caput succedaneum. Soe caput. 

BUCCedeutf (suk-seMent), n. [< ME. succedcnt,<. 
L. saGceden\t-)s^ ppr. of siwcedcre, follow after; 
see succeed.] 1. A follower; a succeeder. 

So rnaketh to crafte nature a mccedent. 

PalladiuB, Husbondrie (E. E, T. S.), p. 101. 

2. That which follows or results. 

Such is the mutability of the inconstant Vulgar, desir- 
ous of new things but never contented, despising the time 
being, extolling that of their forefathers, and ready to act 
any mischief to tiy by alteration the mccedent. 

E. Fannant (‘0, Hist, of Kdw. II., p. 143. 

3. In astrol., a house about to succeed or follow 
the angular bouses. The suecedent bouses are 
the second, fifth, eighth, and eleventh. Skeat. 

The lord of the assendent, soy they, ... is fortunate 
whan he ... is in a mccedent^ whereas he is in bis digiiite 
and confortod with frendly aspects of planetes and wcl 
resceived. Chaucer, Astrolabe, 11. 4. 

succeed (suk-sed'), v. [< OF. succeder, F. sucj- 
cider =s Bp. suceder = Pg. succeder = It. succidere, 
soccidere, su(5ceod, < L. suecederc, go below, go 
under, go from under, mount, also go near, come 
near, approach, follow after, follow, succeed, 
go well, prosper, < sub, under, + cedere, go : 
see cede.] I. tram. 1. To follow; come after; 
be subsequent or consequent to. 

The curse of heaven and men micceed their evils ! 

Shak., Tericles,!. 4. 104. 

Those destructive effects . . . succeeded the curse. 

Sir T. Broune, Vulg. Err., v. 4. 

Hypocrisy in one age is generally succeeded by atheism 
in another. AdAism, Spectator, No. 110. 

2. To take the place of; be heir or successor to. 

Not Amurath an Amurath swoeeds, 

But Harry Harry. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 48. 

3, To fall heir to; inherit. [Bare.] 

Else let my brother die. 

If not a feodary, but only he 
Owe and suoceed thy weakness. 

Shak., M.forM.,lL4.188. 
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4t, To prosper; give success to. 

Qod was pleased so far to succeed their . . . endeavours 
that a stop was put to the fury of the fire. 

SdUingjUet, Sennons, I. i. 

n. intrans. 1. To follow; be subsequent; 
come after; come next; come in the place of 
another or of that which has preceded. 

Enjoy, till I return, 

Short pleasures ; for long woes are to succeed. 

MUton, B. L., Iv. 636. 

The pure law 

Of mild equality and peace succeeds 

To faiths which long nave held the world in awe. 

Shelley, llovolt of Islam, iv. 16. 

The succeeding Legend has long been an established fa- 
vourite with all of us. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 7a 

2. To become heir; take the place of one who 
has died; specifically, to ascend a throne after 
the removal or death of the occupant. 

No woman shall succeed in Salique land. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 39. 

Eodolph succeeded in the See of Canterbury, but not till 
five Yeai's after the Death of Anselm. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 41. 

3. To come down by order of succession ; de- 
scend; devolve. 

A ring the county wears 
That downward hath succeeded in his house, 

From son to son, sonic four or five descents. 

Shak., All's Well, iii. 7. 23. 

4. To arrive at a happy issue ; be successful 
in any endeavor; meet with success; obtain 
the object desired; accomplish what is at- 
tempted or intended. 

’Tis almost impossible for poets to succeed without am- 
bition. Drydcn. 

The surest way not to fail is to determine to succeed. 

Sheridan. (Imp. Diet.) 
6. To terminate according to desire: turn out 
successfully; have the desired result: as, his 
plan succeeded admirably. — 6f, To descend. 

Ch’ will you to the cooler cave succeed? 

Dry den, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, v. 

7t. To approach by following. Spenser, F. Q., 
VI. iv. H.=ByiL 1. Follow, Succeed, Ensue, See follow. 
—4 and 6. To prosper, lluurish, thrive. 

SUCCeedant (suk-se'dant), a. [< F. sucvMan t, < 
L. succedeu{U)s, following: see suecedent.] In 
her., following; especially, following one an- 
other: noting several bearings of the same sort, 
especially beasts or birds. 

succeeder (suk-se'der), It. [< succeed + -erK] 
One who succeeds; one who follows or comes 
in the place of another; » successor. Shak., 
Kieh. TIL, V. 5. 30. 

succeeding (suk-se'ding), w. [Verbal n. of suc- 
ceed, r.] 1. The act of one who succeeds. — 

2f. Consequence; result. 

Laf. Is it not a language 1 speak? 

Far. A most harsh one, and not to bo understood with- 
out bloody succeeding. Shak., All’s Well, 11. 191). 

SUCCeilt (suk-seni'), r. t. f< L. succeulu^, pp. of 
succiuerv, succanerc, sing to, accompany, ngree, 

< .sub, under, + canerv, sing: see chant.] To 
sing the close or second part of. See tlie qin >ta- 
tion. [Bare.] 

t)ne voice sang the first part of a verse (as we say, in- 
cepted itX and the rest t»f the congregation all together 
succented it — that is, sang the close of it. 

JHct. of Christ, Aivitj., i>. 1744. 

SUCCentor ( suk-sen'tor), u. f < LL. suecen tor, an 
accompanier in singing, a promoter, < L. sue- 
cincrc, succanerc, sing to, accompany, agree: 
mo succenL] 1. hi music: (a) One who sings 
a lower or bass part, (h) A }>recoiitor’s deputy; 
a Hubchanter charged with the ]>erformanoe of 
the precentoFs duties in his ahsonco or under 
ids diroc tion . A1 so subcan tor, subcha n ter. — 2t . 
An inciter. 

The prompter and suecentor of these cniell enterludes. 

Holland, tr. of Aramianus Mai’cclllnus (1009). (Narec.) 

succenturiatef, »*. t- [< L. succenturiatus, pp. 
of succcniuriarc, receive into a century, sub- 
stitute, < sub, under, + ceuturia, a century: see 
century.] To fill up the number of (a band of 
soldiers). Hailey, . 

succenturiate (suk-sen-tuTi-at), a. [< L. suc- 
centuriatus, pp.: BOO the verb.] Secondary or 
subsidiary to ; substituted for, or as it were tak- 
ing the place of: applied in anatomy to the ad - 
renals or suprarenal capsules, formerly called 
renes succen turia ti. 

success (8uk-8es')» [= OF. succes, suceez, F. 

succis = Bp. 8uc>eso = Pg. successo = It. successo, 

< L. successus, an advance, a succession, a hapiiy 
issue, success, < succedere, pp. successutt, follow, 
go well, succeeil : see succeed.] If. Succession ; 
order of sequence. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 394. 

Then all the aonnei of theae five brethren raynd 
By dew tu/ooem. Bpentar, V. Q., II. z. 46. 
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2. The termination of any affair, whether hap- 
py or (now rarely) unhappy; issue; result; 
consequence. 

Go bid the prleatH do present sacrifice, 

And bring me their opinions of success. 

Shak., .T. a, li. 2. 6. 
In Italy the Spaniuid hath also had ill successes at Pioin> 
bino and Porto-lougune. Howell, Letters, ii. 48. 

3. A favorable or prosperous termination of 
anything attempted; a termination which an- 
swers the puipose intended ; prosperous issue ; 
often, specifically, the gaining of money, posi- 
tion, or other advantage. 

Or teach witli more success her son 
The vices of the time to shun. 

Waller, Epitupli on Sir George Speke, 
The good humour of a man eluted by success often dis< 
plays itself towards enemies. Macaulay, Dryden. 

I’hey follow success, and not skill. Therefore, as soon 
as the success stops and the admirable man blunders, the} 
quit him ; . . . and they transfer the repute of judgmeni 
to the next prosperous person who has not yet idundered 
Emerson, Fortum; of the Eepublio. 
Success in its vulgar sense, the gaining of money and 
position. O. W. Holmes, Emerson, xi. 

4. A successful undertaking or attempt ; whal 
is done with a favorable result : as, political oi 
military successes. 

(7ould any Soul have imagined that tliis Isle [Greai 
Britain] would have produc’d such Monsters as to rejoioi 
at the Turks good Successes against Christians ? 

HoweU, Letters, ii. 62 

5. One who or that which succeeds, espeeiallj 
ill a way that is public or notorious: as, thi 
speech was a success; he is a social success 
[Oolloq.] 

successantlyt, udv. In succession. Shak,, Tit 
And., iv. 4. 113. 

successaryf. n. [< success + -ary.] Buccession 
[Rare.] 

The glory 

Of my peculiar honours, not deriv’d 

From successary, but purchas'd with my blond. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, L 2 

successful (suk-ses'ful), a. [< success 4 -ful.[ 
Having or resulting in success; obtaining oi 
terminating in the accomplisliriiont of what i* 
wished or intended ; often, specifically, having 
succeeded in obtaining riches, high position 
or otlier objects of ambition ; prosperous ; for 
tuiiatc;. 

And welcome, nephews, from successful wars. 

Shak., Tit. And., 1. 1. 172 
But, besides the tempting profits of an author’s night 
which . . . could hardly uveitige less than fiom three t( 
four hundred pounds, there was nothing to make the towi 
half so fond of a man ... as a mccesuful play. 

J. Forster, Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith, p. 877 
~8yn. Frosmrous, etc. (sue fortunate) ; effectual, 
successfully (suk-ses'ful-i), adv. In a success 
ful manner; with a favorable termination o; 
what is attempted : prosperously; favorably, 
successfulness (suK-ses'iul-nes), n. The char 
acter or Btato of being successful; prosperoui 
coucliisioii ; favorable event ; success, 
succession (suk-sesh'qn), w. [< F. suceessioi 
= Sp. sucesion = Pg. S'ueces8(lo=zh. sucecssionc , ' 
L. suceessio{n-), a following after, a coming int< 
anotheFs place*, succession, suciiess, < succe 
drre, pp. sueA:essus, follow after, succeed: sei 
succeed.] 1. A following of things in order 
consecution ; also, a series of t hings following 
one another, either in time or in place. 

Another idea. . . is . . . coiiBtantly offered iisliy wha 
passes in our own iiiindH ; and that is the idea of suceet 
sion. For if we look immediately into ourselves, and re 
fleet on what is observubb* there, we shall find our idea 
always . . . passing in ti nin, one going and anotlier com 
iiig without intormisBioii. 

Locke, Human Uiidcrstnnding, II. vll. fi 

The succession of ids Idciis was now rapid. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, 11. C 
The leaves of "evetr-eens ”. . . are not cast off until th 
appearamui of a new succession. 

W B. Carpenter, in Grove’s Corr. of Forces, p. 41g 
The succession of certain strong emotions passed tlirong! 
yesterday is easier to recall than the emotions themsolvet 
//. Sjicneer, Prln. of Psychol., § lOE 
2. The act or right of succeeding to the place 
proper dignity, futictions, or rights of another 
the act or right of succeeding or coming to ai 
inheritance ; the act or right of entering upon ai 
ofllee, rank, etc., held by another: as, he hold 
the pro])erty by the title of mievession ; also, i 
line of persons so succeeding. 

Slander lives upon succession, 

For ever housed where it gets possession. 

Shak., (I of E., iii. 1. lOi 
Especially — (a) Tlie act of succeeding under establishe 
custom or law to the dignity and rights of a sovereign 
also, a line of sovereigns thus following one another. 

King Kichard being dead, the Bight of Succession r< 
mained in Arthur, Son of Geoffery Plantagenet. 

Baker, Cnroniolei, p. 61 
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These 2 Kings they have at present are not any way re- 
lated in their Descent or Families, nor coaid I learn now 
long their (lovernment has continued in the present form ; 
but it appears to have been for some sueoesncms. 

Dampier, Voyages, 11. i. 67. 

This hereditary right should be kept so sacred as never 
to break the mccestdon. 

Sentiments of a Ch. of Eng. Man, ii. 

Although their ithe Beauforts’J legitimation by pope and 
parliament was complete, they were excluded frrun the 
moeesaion by Henry IV. so far as he had power to do it. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 847. 
(b) EceJss,, the act of succeeding to clerical ofHce or re- 
ceiving transmitted authority through ordination ; a series 
of persons so succeeding. See apostolic succession, under 
apostidic. 

We can Justify that rmissioni of our fathers by an un- 
interrupted suooession from (mrist himself : a succession 
which hath already continued longer than the Aaronical 
priesthood, and will, we doubt not, still continue till the 
church militant and time itself shall be no nioi e. 

Bp. Ativrbury, Hcrmons, I. xviii. 

8. An order or series of descendauts ; lineage ; 
successors collectively ; heirs. 

Cassibolan, . . . for him 
And his succession, granted Rome a tribute, 

Yearly three thousand iionnds. 

Shak,, Cytnbcline, iii. 1. 8. 

4. In fcioZ., descent witli mollification in un- 
broken evolutionary scries; the sequence of 
organic forms thus developed ; the fact or the 
result of evolution or development along any 
line of descent or during any p<*riod of time. — 
5t. A person succeeding to rank, office, or the 
like. Milton, — 6. In tww.v/e, same as progres- 
sion (of parts) or as set/uence, fi.— 7. In psychol.^ 
suggestion; association. Sir fV. Hamilton. — 
Apostolic succession. See apostolic.— Arms of succes- 
sion, in her. See nnn'^, 7 (d).— Conjunct succession. 
Same aa conjunct motion (which aee, under conjunct). — 
Law Of succession, the law regulating inheritance. 
(Bee descent and distrwuHon.) In civil law BUcceaBiori is 
either singular or universal. It is the former when it 
paBBBB one or more separate rights, the latter when all the 
rights as an aggregate arc cutiBldered to pass. -Lucra- 
tive succession. Bee /ucmtiix;.— Right Of succession, 
the right to succeed ; the right to t^u by succession.— 
Bttooesslon Act, Succession to the Crown Act. Bee 
IdmUation of the Croum Act, under fmifation.— Succes- 
sion bath, a bath in which cold and hut wat^r are alter- 
nately applied.- - Succession Duty Act, an English stat- 
ute or 1863 (16 and 17 Vlct., c. 51 ) which imposed a tax upon 
property transmitted by will or operation of law. A class 
of somewhat similar statutes is known as collateral-in- 
heritanee tax faira.— Succession Of crops, in apn*., the 
rotation of crops. Bee rotatum. - Succession tax, in 
law, a tax on property passing by succossiuu ; a tax on the 
devolution of property by inheritance or will. A collat- 
eral-inheritance tax is a succession tax on the devolution 
of pHJporty on others than direct descondants or progeni- 
tors. A legacy tax is a succession tax on devolution in 
some or all cases by will.— Teeth of succession. Bee 
tooth. Title by succession, (a) Title acquired by in- 
heritance, etc. (6) More sneciftcally, the continuity of 
title in a corporation notwitiistandiug successive changes 
of membership.— Wars of succession, wars undertaken 
for the purpose of settling a disputed succession to a 
throne. The most notable are those of the Bpanish Buc- 
C6ssion(l701 -13), of the Austrian Succession (1741-8), and 
of the I^varlan BuccesBion (1778 -l») 

SUCCSSSional (Huk-HPHh'qn-al), a. [< succession 
+ -i/?.] lielat ing to siicoeRsioii; implying siic- 
(5essi(m; oxisting in BuccPHsioii; consocutive : 
&Bf*^successional tooth, Owen, Anat. of Verte- 
brates, $ 70. 

SUCCeSMOnally (suk-sesli'qu-al-i), adv. In a 
suocessioiial manner; by way of succession. 
SUGCessionist (Buk-seah'qn-ist), n. [< succession 
4- One who insists on the validity and 

necessity of a given succession of persons or 
events ; especially, one who adheres to the doc- 
trine of apostolic succession, 
successive (suk-ses'iv), a. [= F. sucrcssif = 
Sp. sucesivo = Pg. It. smeessioo, < ML. suceessi- 
vusj successive, < L. auccedere, pp. snrccssns, 
succeed: see succeed^ success,'] 1. Following 
ill order or uninterrupted course, either in time 
or in place, as series of persons or things; 
consecutive. 

Send the successive ills through ages down. Prior. 
2f. Inherited by succession ; having or giving 
the right of succeeding to an inheritance ; he- 
reditary. 

And countrymen, my loving follower^ 

Plead my successive title with your swords. 

Shak., 'lit. And., i. 1, 4. 

This function is successiue, and hy tradition they teach 
their eldest soniies the mysterie of this iniquitie. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 762. 
SucceSBlve indorsements. Bee indorsement, S (a), 
successively (suk-ses'iv-li), adr. 1. In succes- 
sion; in a series or uninterrupted order, one 
following another. 

'Phese wet and dry Seasons do as sucsecsively follow each 
other as Winter and Summer do with us. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. Hi. 2. 

2. By order of succession and inheritancer. 


But as suecsssivdy from blood to blood, 

Your right of birth, your empeiy, your own. 

Shak,, Bfoh. III., lU. 7. 185. 


3f. Successfully; fully; completely; entirely. 
Fairfax, (Imp, Diet) 

successiveness ^suk-ses^iv-nes), n. The state 
of being successive. Bailey, 
successitoss (suk-ses'les), a, [< success + •‘less,] 
Without success. 


Sucees^ss wars, and poverty behind. 

Dryden, rsA. and Arc., ii. 687. 

successlessly (suk-sesnes-li), adv. In a suc- 
cessless manner; without success. Imp, Diet, 
successlessness (suk-ses^les-nes), n. The state 
of being successless; want of success. Imp, 
Diet, 

successor (suk-ses'pr), n. [< F. snvecsseur = 
Sp. suc^sor = Pg. successor = It. successore, < L. 
successor^ a follower, one who succeeds, < sue- 
cederCf follow after, succeed : see succeed,] One 
who or that which succeeds or follows; one 
who takes the place which another has left, 
and sustains the like part or character: cor- 
relative to predecessor, 

I hero declare you rightful successor, 

And heir immediate to my cruwn. 

Dryden, Secret Love, v. 1. 

The splendid literature of the classic period in Greece 
and Romo had no successors, but only the feeblest of imi- 
tators. N. A. Ilex,, GXL. 329. 

Singular auccessor. See singular. 

SUCCessorship (suk-ses'or-ship), n, [< successor 
+ -ship,] Iqie state of office of a successor; 
the iiositioii of being in the line of succession. 

SUCCessory (suk-ses'o-ri), a, [< LL. successo- 
rim^ of or belonging to snccession, < successor, 
one who succeeds: see successor,] Of or per- 
taining to succession. 

SUCCi, w. Plural of succus, 

SUCCiduous (suk-sid'u-us), a. [< L. succidnus, 
sinking down, failing, < succidere, sink down, < 
sub, under, + eadcre, fall: see cadent, (yf. de- 
ciduous.] Eeady to fall ; falling. [Kare.j Imj). 
Diet 

SUCCiferous (suk-sif 'e-ms), a, [< L. succus, sucus, 
juice, + + ferre '=: E. fwar^ : sec -ferous,] 

Producing or conveying sap. Imp, IHet 

SUCCin (suk'sin), n. [< Ii. sueeinum, sueinum, 
amber (usually called eteetrum).] Amber. 

succinate (suk'si-nat), M. l<8uccin(ic) -f -atei^.] 
A salt of succinic acid. 

SUCCinated (suk'si-na-ted), a, [< 8uccin(ic) + 
-a tel -f Combined with or containing 

succinic acid. 

succinct (suk-singkt'), a, [= F. succinct = Sp. 
S'ucinto = Pg. It. succinto, < L, succinct us, pp. 
of succingerv, gird below or fi’om below, tuck 
up, < sub, under, + cingere, gird: see cincture.] 

1 . Drawn up, or hold up, by or as by a girdle or 
band; passed through the girdle, as a loose gar- 
ment the folds of which are so retained ; hence, 
unirapoded. [Kare.] 

His habit fit for speed siwcimt. Milton, P. L., Hi. 643. 

Over her broad brow in many a round, . . . 
Succinct, as toil proscribes, the hair was wound 
In lustrous coils, a natural diadem. 

Loioell, Ode for Foui'th of July, 1876, 1. 1. 

2. Compressed into a small compass, especially 
into fow words ; characterized by verbal brev- 
ity ; short ; brief ; concise ; terse : as, a succinct 
account of the proceedings of the council. 

Hee [man] is stiled a little and succinct world within 
liimselfe. lieywood. Hierarchy of Angels, p. 83. 

A strict and succinct style is that where you can take 
away nothing without losse, and that losse to be manifest 
B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct, 

The language plain, and incidents well link’d. 

Qowper, Conversation, 1. 235. 

3. Ill entom., girdled, as a lopidopterous pupa ; 
having the character of those chrysalids which 
arc supported by a silken thread around the 
middle. See cut h under PapilionidsB,^%yji, g. 
Condensed, Laconic, etc. See conctso. 

succinctly (suk-singkt'li), adv. In a succinct 
manner; briefly; concisely; tersely: as, the 
facts were succinctly stated, 
succinctness (suk-singkt'nes), n. The state or 
character of being succinct; brevity; concise- 
ness ; terseness : as, the succinctness of a nar- 
ration, 

SUCCinctorium (suk-singk-to'ri-um), w. ; pi. sue- 
cinctoria (-R). [LL., < L. succinctus, pp. of sue- 
cingere, gird : see A vestment worn 

on solemn occasions by the Pope, similar in 
shape to - a maniple, and hanging on his left 
side from a cincture or girdle (also called suc- 
einctorium or subcingulum) answering to the 
lower of the two girdles formerly worn by bish- 


ops with a similar pendent ornament, some- 
times on both sides, it has been variously explained 
as originally a towel or cloth, and connects by some 
with the gremlal or the Greek epigonution, or as a purse, 
at first a pair of purses. It has embroidered upon it an 
Agnus Dei hearing a banner. Also suheinetorium. 

SUCeflnetory (suk-singk'to-ri), n, ; pi. suocincto- 
ries (-riz). [< LL. succinctorium : see suedne- 

torium,] Same as succinctorium, 

Succinea (suk-sin'e-R), n. [NL. (Drapiez), 
< L. succineus, sucineus, of amber, < sueeinum, 
sudnum, amber; see suedn,] The typical ge- 
nus of Suednddse; the amber-snails. Also Sue- 
cinma, Succinia, 

SuccineidflB (suk-si-ne'i-do), n, pi. [NL., < 
Suednea + -idse,] A family of goophilous pul- 
monate gastropods, typified by the genus iSue- 
dnea. The shell is more or less developed, spiral, thin, 
and transparent; the mantle is more or less included; 
the jaw Is surmounted by an accessory quadrangular 
plate ; and the teeth are difierentiatod into three kinds. 

succinic (suk-siu'ik), a, [< succin + -ic,] Of 
or pertaining to amber ; obtained from amber. 
— Succinic aend, a dibasic acid crystallizing in 

white monoclinic tables having a faint acid taste and quite 
soluble in water. It is obtained by the dry distillation 
of amber, by the fermentation of calcium malate, and in 
small amount is a product of a vai’iety of fermentations. 
It was formerly employed in medicine, under the nuiiio of 
salt cf amber. Also called add of amber, 

succinite (suk'si-nit), //. [< sueciu + -ite*i.] 

1. An amber-colored variety of lime-garnet. — 

2. A name given to amber. 

snccinOUS (suk'si-nus), a, [< L. suednus, sud- 
nus, of amber: see T*ertaiiiing to or 

resembling amber. 

SUCCirubra-bark (snk-si-rfi'brjl-bark), w. [< 
NL. suedrubra, specific name, fein. of *^suedru- 
ber, < L. succus, sueus, juice, 4- ruber, red : see 
red,] The bark of Finchona suceiruhra; red 
cinchona. 

SUCCise (suk-sis'), a. In hot,, appearing as if 
cut or broken off at the lower end. A, Gray, 

BUCCisiont (suk-sizh'on), n, [< LL. snccisio(n-), 
a cutting off or away, < L. sued dare, pp. suedsus, 
cut off, cut from below, < sub, under, + emicre, 
cut.] The act of cutting off or down. 

In the auecision of trees. Bacon, (fmp. Diet.) 

SUCCiVOrous (suk-siv'o-rus), a, [< L. succus, 
sucus, juice, -f rorare, devour.] Feeding upon 
the juices of plants, as an insect, 
succlainationt ( suk-la-ma ' s h on ) , w . [< L. sue- 
clnmaUo(n-), a crying out, < sucelamare, cry out, 
exclaim after or in reply, < sub, under, after, + 
da mare, cry out : see claim.] A shouting after; 
a calling after, as to deter. 

Why may we nut also, by some such suedamations as 
these, call off young men to the better side? 

Plutarch's Morals (trans.). Hi. 412. 

succor, succour (suk'pr), r. t [< ME. socouren, 
sokouren, soucouren, soeoren, sucuren, < OF. su- 
curre, soscorre, soseorrer, soseorrir,\utQV secourir, 
F. secourir = Ih*. soecorre, secorre, sccorrer = Sp. 
socorrer = Pg. soceorrer := It. soceorrere,<, 1j, suc- 
currere, subcurrere, run under, run to the aid of, 
aid, help, succor, < sub, under, + currere, run : 
see current] To help or relieve when in diffi- 
culty, want, or distress ; assist and deliver from 
suffering. 

And anon the Cristeiie men kneleden to the grounde, 
and made hire preyeres to God, to sokoure hem. 

Mandedllc, Travels, p. 260. 

He is able to succour them that are tempted. Heb. ii. 18. 

Bethink thee, mayest thou not be horn 
To raise the cnislied and succor the forlom? 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 106. 

succor, succour (suk'qr), w. [< ME. socour, so- 
cours, socurs, sucurs, < OF. sucurs, secours, sous- 
cors, F. secours = Pr. soeors, seeors = Sp. so- 
corro = Pg. soccorro = It. soccorso, < ML. suc- 
cursus, help, succor, < L. suceurrere, help, suc- 
cor: see sucCjOijV,] 1, Aid; help; assistance. 

Thus, alas ! wlthouten his socours. 

Twenty tyme yswownod hath she thanne. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1341. 

My noble father, . . . 

Flying for succour to his servant. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., H. 1. 109. 

She . . . knew them all, had studied their wants, had 
again and again felt in what way they might best be suc- 
cored, could the means of succor only be found. 

CharloUe Bronte, Shirley, xlv. 

2. The person or thing that brings relief ; es- 
pecially, troops serving as an aid or assistance. 

Than com the socours on hotlie sides, and ther be*gan 
the bataile a-bowte Gawein fell and longe lastinge. 

Merlin (E. E. T. s!), ii. 198. 

The levied succours that should lend him aid. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Iv. 4. 28. 

Take up the bodies ; mourn In heart, my friends ; 

You have lost two noble succours; follow me. 

Fletehsr, Double Marriage, v. 2. 



fuccorarbla 

■ueoorable. succourable (suk'or-arbl), a. [as 
F. Heeowrdhle; as suceor + -afc/e,] 1. Capable 
of being succored or relieved; admitting of 
succor.— 2t. Affording succor or relief; help- 
ful; helping. 

The goodneBB of Qod, which in very meoouroMe. Berveth 
for feet and wings to hiB aervants that are wrongfullv tra- 
duced. Cleaver, The Book of Proverbs, p. 434. Xhainmn,) 

guccorer, succourer (suk^or-6r), n, [< ME. ho- 

corour; < succor 4- -erA,]’* One who succors, 
or affords assistance or relief; a helper; a de- 
liverer. 

SocorourriH of the said fraternite. 

English OUde (E. E. T. 8.X p. 335. 

She hath been a nvmmrer of many, and of myself also. 

Horn. xvi. 2. 

succoresst (suk'or-es), w. [< succor + -‘Css,'] A 
female helper, 

of trauayl of Troians, O Queen e, thee suerrrpe only. 

Stanihurnt, JEneid, i. 

SUCCOrleSB, succourless (suk'or-Ies), a. [< suc- 
cor + -/c#/?.] Destitute of succor, help, or re- 
lief. Drayton^ Queen Isabella to Rich. II. 

succory (suk'o-ri), w. [A corruption of cichory, 
now chicftry: see chicory.] The chicory, Cicho- 
rium My bus. Hee c/wcory. —Blue suooory, the 
blue cupidone. See CotonuncAe.— Gum SUOCOry, an Old 
World coniTioBite plant, Chondritla juneea, with straggling 
branches and small yellow heads, the leaves small except 
the radical. A narcotic gum is said to be obtained from 
it on the island of I^mnos. The plant is abundantly nat- 
uralized in Maryland and Virginia.— Lamb’S-BUOCOry, a 
low sterol ess composite herb, Arnoeeris pusUla, found in 
central and northern Europe. The scapes bear single 
small yellow heads. - PoIbohouB BUCCOry, UyoMrieiAjm- 
eetie) faeHdai Swlne'B-BUCCOiy. the hog-8Ucc»»ry or the 
lamb’s-BUccory. Also called OAvarf nipplewort.— IfMid, 
BUOOOry, the common or wild chicory. (Bee also hog- 
mccory.) 

BUCCOSe (suk'oft), a. [< L. suceusf sucus^ juice, 
4- -ose.] Full of juice. 

succotash (suk'o-taHh), n. [Also succaiash, 
Huekatash^ succatush; < Amer. Itid. (Narragan- 
sett nutickquatash),] A dish consisting of In- 
dian corn (maize) and beans, variously pre- 
pared. The early settlers in New England and Virginia 
found it a favorite dish among the Indians. In winter it 
was and still is in some parts of New England prepared 
from hulled corn and dried beans, but it usually consists 
of green corn and beans, with or without a piece of salt 
pf)rk or other meat. 

According to him flloger Williams, Key, pp, 208, 221], 
the Indian mmckqimtmh was 1>uilcd corn whole. 

Tram. Amer. Antiq. Soe., IV. 188, note. 

The wise Huron is welcome; . . . btJ is come to eat bis 
mccatueh with his brothers of the lakes. 

J. F. Citoper, Last of Mohicans, xxxviii. 

By and by, the old woman poured the contents of the 
pot into a wooden truugli, and disclosed a smoking mess 
of the Indian dish denominated euecotanh - to wit, a soup 
of corn and beaus, with a generous ullowancoof salt pork. 

//. U. JStoive, Old town, p. 157. 

succour, SUCCOUrable, etc. See succor, etc. 

SUCCUb (auk'iib), n. [< F. snccuhc, < L. succubu : 
see succuha.] Saiiio as succuba. 

SUCCUba (suk'u-bji), w.; pi. succuhsc (-bo). [< L. 
succuba, saheuba , m- aucl f., one who has sexual 
connection with another, a strump(4,' < site- 
cumbcrc (cf . succubarc), lie under : see succumb.] 
A female demon fabled to have sexual connec- 
tion with men in their sleep. 

We’ll call him Oacodomon, wltli his i>Iack gib there, his 
mccuba, his devil’s seed, his spawn of Phlegotb<n), that, 
o’ my conscience, was bred o’ tb(5 spume of tVicytiis, 

Bean, and FI., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 

succubate (suk'u-bat), c. t. ; pret. and pp. sue- 
cubated, ppr. succubatiug, [< L. suc,cubatus, pi). 
of succubare, lie under: see succuba.] To have 
carnal knowledge of (a man), as a succuba. 

SUCCUbine (suk'u-bin), a. [< succuba + -b/ci.] 
Of the nature of, or characteristic of, a succuba. 
Oh happy the slip from his Sucettbine grip 
That saved the Lord Abbot. 

Barhmn, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 254. 

SUCCUbOUS (Huk'iVbus), a. [< L. succumbcrc, 
lie under (see succuba), 4- -ous.] In hot., hav- 
ing the anterior margin of one leaf passing be- 
neath the posterior margin of that succeeding 
it: opposed to incuhotis: noting the foliage of 
certain of the JuuycmianniaceiP, 

SUCCUbus (suk'u-bus), 71.; pi. succuhi (-bl). 
[< ML. succuhus, a tnasc. form of L. succuba, 
regarded as fern, only: see succuba. Cf. meu- 
bus ] A demon fabled to have sexual inter- 
course with human beings in their sleep. 

So Men (they say), by Hell’s Delusions led, 

Have ta'en a Suecubun to their Bed. 

Cotdey, The Mistress, Not Fair. 

The witches’ circle Intact, charms undisturbed 
That raised the spirit and meeubue. 

Browning, King and Book, I. 236. 

BUCCUla (suk'u-la), n. ; pi. succulee (-le). [Prop. 
wioula ; It. meuta, a winch, windlass, capstan.] 
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A bare axis or cylinder with staves on It to move 
it round, but no drum. 

succulence (suk'u-lens), 71. [< succule7i(t) 4* -ee.] 
The character of being succulent; juiciness: 
as, the 8uceule7tcc of a peach. 

BUCCUlengr (euk'u-len-si), n. [As succulence 
(see -cy).] Same as succule7icc. 
succulent (suk'u-lent), a. [s= F. succulent =s 
8p. 87icuknto = Pg. succulctito = It. succuJento, 
L. succulentus, suculcntus, full of juice, sappy, 

< prop, sucus, juice, < sugere, suck: see 
suck^. ^ Ci. suck^.] 1. Pull of juice; specifi- 
cally, in bot,, juicy; thick and fleshy: noting 

lants that have the stems or leaves thick or 
eshy and juicy, as in the houseleek and live- 
for-ever, the orders Cactace^, Vrassulnccw, etc. 

As the leaves are not euceulcnt, little more Juice is 
pressed out of them than they have imbibed. 

Cook, First Voyage, i. 18. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, affording mental sus- 
tenance ; not dry. 

It occurred to her that when nho had known about them 
[glimpses of Lingoii heraldry] a good while they would 
cease to be tniccvlent themes of converse or meditation, 
and Mrs. Transome, having known them all along, might 
have felt a vacuum in spite of them. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xl. 

SUCCUlently (siik'n-lent-li), udv. In a 8uc(5nlent 
manner; juicily. 

BUCCUloUS (suk'u-lus), a. [< L. snccul(cHf) 4- 
-0718.] Hucculent. Itftp. IHcL 
succumb (8U-kiiTn')> i. [= F. succo7uhcr = 
8p. sueunibir = Pg. succu7)ihir = It. succombrre, 

< L. succumberc, lie under, sink down, submit, 
yield, succumb, < sub, under, + cubarc, lie 
down.] To sink or give way under pressure or 
superior force ; be defeated ; yield ; submit ; 
hence, to die. 

He, too, liad tlnally sueemnbed, had been led captive in 
(^SDsar'a triumph. 

S%r E. Creatq/, Fifteen Decisive Battles of the Woi'ld, v. 

In general, every evil to which wo do not mcenmb ih a 
benefactor. Kmcreon, (’umpeoHation 

SUCCUmbentf (su-kimi'bent), a. [< succtim- 
bcu(t-)s, ppr. of Hucc.u7ttberc, submit, yitdd: see 
succu7uh.] Yielding; submissive. 

Queen Morphandrii . . . useth to moke nature herself 
not only mecnmltetU and passive to her d<jsh*es, l)ut actu- 
ally subservient and pliable to iier transmutations ami 
chaugos. Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 2. {Dairies.) 

SUCCUmbentes (suk-um-ben'tez), 71. ]d. |L., 

pi. of ppr. of succut7iher€, submit , fall down : see 
succumb.] Tlio class of penitents also know ii 
as kucclers. 

The mceurnbenles were passing the silver gates on tlieir 
way out. J. M. If > ale. Eastern (’hurcl), i. 210 . 

SUCCUrsal (su-ker'sal), a. [< F. succursalc, an 
establishment that contributes to the succc^ss 
of another, a subsidiary branch, < ML. succur- 
sus, aid, hell), succor: seo succor.] Serving ns 
a subsidiary church, or eliapel of eas(‘ (which 
see, under chapel). 

Not a city was without its cathedral, surrounded by its 
succnrml churches, its monasteries and convents. 

Milman, Hist. Latin Chiistianity. VI. 504. 

SUCGUS (suk'us), 71.; pi. sued (-si). [NL., < L. 

succus, ])rop. sucus, juice, moisturi* : sei‘ suck^, 
succuleuf.] 1. Inauat. and physfoi. juice; one 
of certain fluid si'cretions of tlie body specified 
by a qualifying term. — 2. In tued., the oxtra<*t- 
ed juice of different plants: as, succus hquori- 
t}a\ Hpanish licorice — Succus enterlcus. intesti 
nal juice, the secretion t)f tlie small glands of the intesti- 
nal walls. It seems to have mure or less feel>le nmylolytic 
and proteolytic properties.— SuccUB gastriCUB, gastric 
juice.- Succus pancreatlCUB, pancreatic juice. 

SUCCUSS (su-kus'), r. 1. [< Jj, succussus, })p, of 

succiitcrc, fling up, shako up, < sub, under, 4- 
quatirc, shake, disturb : see quash. (T. concuss, 
discuss, percuss.] To shake smldenly for any 
imrpose, as to elicit a splashing sound in pneu- 
mothorax. 

SUCCUSSation (suk-u-sa'shon), 7i. [< L. succus- 

sarc, })p. succussatus, shake or jerk up and down, 
frtup < suecutcre, pp. succu.sms, fling up : see suc- 
ra,v8.] 1. A trot or trotting. [Rare.] 

Lifting one fisit before and the cross foot behind, which 
is mecuftmtion or trotting. Sir T. Brmnw, Vulg. F.n*. , i v. «. 

2. A shaking; succussion. 

By a more frequent and a more convulsive elevation 
and depression of the diaphragm, and the mcewtHOtinnM 
of the iiitercostal and abdominal muBCles in laugbfer, to 
drive the gall and other bitter juices from the gallbladder 
. . . down into their duodenumB. 

Stenve, Tristram Shandy, iv. 22. 

succussion (su-kush'on), w. [= F. succu.'isiou, 

< L. succu88io{H-), a shaking, \ succuterc, shake 
up: see succuss.] 1. The act of shaking. — 2. 
A shaking; a violent shock. 


such 

If the trunk lathe principal seat of lesion, as . . . fron 
violent eueeuetion. 

J. M. Ctvmoehan, Operative Surgery, p. Ill 
3, A method in physical diagnosis which con 
slsts in gasping the thorax between both handf 
and shaking it quickly to elicit sounds, and thui 
to detect the presence of liquid, etc., in th< 

S leural sacs — Succussion sound, a splashing aoum 
eveltmed by sudden movements of the body, as in pneu 
mohydrothorax or nneumopyothorax. 

BUCCUBSiTe (su-kus'iv), a. [< L. »uccu88U8, I 
shaking, jolting, < S74ccutcrc, shake up: see sue 
<?a38.] Cnaraotcrized by a shaking motion 
especially an up-and-down movement, 
such (such), a. and pron. [Early mod. E. als< 
soch, soche; dial, sich, sech, Sc. sic, sick, sik 
etc. ; < ME. such, suchc, soche, siche, also tin 
assibilated sik, sike, contracted, with loss o 
w, from stdeh, sweeh, sicuch, swych, swyche, it 
self contracted, with loss of /, from switch, ai 
assibilated form of swilc, sunlk, swylk, < AS 
swylc, swile, swelc = OS. suUk = OFries. sullik 
scilcch, selik, selk, snlk, sulch, sek, suk = MD 
soUck, solcky sulck, D. Jiulk = M LCx. solik, soliik 
sollek, solk, LG. sdlk, sulk, suk = OHG. suUh 
soUh, solh, MHG. sulich, solicit, solch, G. sohi 
= Icel. sltkr (> ME. slike) = OSw. salik, Sw 
slik = Norw. slik = Dan. sli(fz= Goth, swaleika 
such; < AS., etc., swd, so, 4- -lie, an adj. forma 
tive connected with gclic, like. He, form, body 
see .voi and liktd, -ly^, and cf. which. Sc. whil 
and thilk, of similar formation with such, an< 
each, which contains the same terminal ele 
mout.] I. 1. Of that kind; of the like kim 
or degree; like; similar. Such always implic 
from its sense a comparison with another thing, eith£ 
unexpressed, us being involved in the context (as, w 
have never before seen such a sight (sc. as this is); w 
eannot approve such proceedings (sc. as these are); sue 
men (sc. us he is) are dangerous), or expressed, such belli 
then followed by as or that before the thing which is tb 
subject of comparison (as, we have never had suchttiim 
ttm present ; give your children tmeh precepts as ten 
to make tiiein wiser and bettor ; the play is not such the 
1 can recommend it). As in such constructions often b< 
comes i»y ellijisis the apparent suiijeet of the verb of th 
second clause: as, stwh persons as are eoncerned in thl 
mutter. It is to be noted that, as with other pronomini 
adjectives, the indefinite article a or an never !nimediat< 
ly precedes such, but is placed between it and the non 
to which it refers, or such comes after the noun precede 
by the Hrticle : as, such a man ; such an honor ; I nev« 
saw a man such as he. 

derkus that knowon this sholde kciine lordes, 

VN hat J>auid seido of suchc men as the santer telleth. 

Piers Plounnan (C), vlll. 9J 
I am soehc a foie that 1 love a-nother better than mj 
self, and bane iiir leriied so inoche, where thourgh I ai 
tlius bc-closed. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. CHh 

For truly, such as the noiilenien lie, mich will the po( 
pie be. Latimer, Sermon of the Plougl 

’Tlie vaiiety of the curious objects which it exhibitet 
to the spectator is such that a man shall much wrong ; 
to speake a little of it. Co-ryat, Crudities, 1. 2B 

'^I'rue fortitude glories not in the feats of war as the 
am such, hut us they seive to end W ar soonest by a vloti 
lions Peace. Milton, Hist. Eng., v 

'I’liei e is no jdaec in Europe so much frequented by strai 
gers, whetlier they arc such as come out of curiosity, ( 
such who are obliged to attend tiie court of Rome on se^ 
erul occasirnis. 

Addistm, Remarks on Italy (Works, od, Bohn, 1. 420 
Tnnlc brings men to look each other in the face, an 
glve.s the parties tlie knowledge that these enemies ovi 
sea or over tlie mountain arc such men as we, wlio laug 
and grieve, who love and fear as we do. Emerson, Wa 
When such is followed by an attributive adjective befoi 
tile noun, it assumes a qiiasi-arlverbial apx^earaiice, as 
equivalent to so: as, s'uch ten’ible dee<is; such recklei 
men ; such dltforent views ; Imt it is still properly adje 
tive, as when with the indeflniti* article: as, such a ten 
ble deed ; tmeh n reckless man. 

tfuch terrible impression innch* the dream. 

Shuk., Rich. III., 1. 4. 6 
In Middle English such appears in another quasi adve 
bial use, preceding a numeral, in the sense of ‘as inucl, 
or ‘as many ’ : as, such seven, ‘seven such ’ — that is, ‘ sevt 
times as many.’ 

This touii is ful of lailyes al ahoute, 

And bl iny doom, fayrer than sumhe twelve 
As ever slie was, shal I fyndeti in sonic route. 

Cha-ucer, Trniliis, iv. 40 
The lengtii is suchc ten as tlu5 deepnesse. 

JHlitrnnagc of the Manhode, p. 235. (Encyc. IHc\ 
Such without the correlative clause with as is often use 
emidiatlcuUy, noting a hlgli degree or a very good or vei 
had kind, the correlative clause being either obvlou 
as. be di<i not expect to come to such lu>nor (sc. as he u 
tained), or quite lost from view, as. such a time! he 
s^tch a liar ! 

How have I lost a father ! such a father ! 

Such a one, Dccius ! 1 am niiscralile 
Beyond expression. 

Beau, aud FI., Laws of Candy, I. 

2. Th(' same as previotiKly mentioned or speo 
fled; not other or different. 

A fayr sy^t to MunneH yo 
To see such a cheualrye. 

Arthur (ed. Furnivall), 1. 3C 
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Socihe was the a-vlsion that 1 saugh In my dm. 

MerUn (E. S. T. £x ill. 682. 

In China they have a holy kind of I4qnor made of wuch 
sort of Flowers for ratifying and binding of Bargains. 

UmoMf Letters, IL 54. 

In another garden to the east Is meh another mosque, 
called by the Mahometans Zalousa, who pretend also mat 
Some holy person is buried there. 

Pocttcke, Description of the Bnst> II. 1. 80. 
For mch is fate, nor canst thou turn Its coui'se 
With all thy rage, with all thy rebel force. 

Pope, Iliad, vlii. 606. 

Shtch was the transfonnatlon of the barouage of early 
England Into the nobility of later times. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 299. 

3. Of that class : especially in the phrase as 
suchf * in that particular character.^ 

Of onest merth ache cowde rith mosche, 

Too daunce and syngo and othre suche. 

PolUieai Poeins, etc. (ed. Fiinilvall), p. 50. 
In it he melted lead for bullets 
To shoot at foes and sometirnes pullets^ 

To whom ho boro so fell a grutdi. 

He ne'er gave quarter t* any such. 

S. Butler, Hudlbra?, 1. 1. 868. 

Witty men are apt to imagine they are agreeaMe as such. 

Steele, Spectator, JiTo. 386. 

4. Some ; certain : used to indicate or suggest 
a person or thing originally specified by a name 
or designation for which the speaker, for rea- 
sons of brevity, of convenience or reserve, or 
from forgetfulness, prefers to substitute, or 
must substitute, a general phrase : often re- 
peated, such or suchy or sucJi and suck (even 
with a single subject, but in this case implying 
repetition of action or selection of instances). 

Newes then was brought unto the king 
That there wao sieke a won aa hee. 

Joknie Armstrang (Child ‘a Ballads, VI. 261). 

She complayneth of him that, not contented to take the 
wheate, the bacon, the butter, the oyle, the cheese, to glue 
vnto such and such out of y^' duores, but also steleth from 
her, to giue vnto hia minion, that which she apinneth at 
the rock. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Uellowea, 1677), p. 810. 

I have appointed my servants to such and such a place. 

1 Sam. xxi. 2. 

When in rush’d one, and tells him sucA a knight 
Is new arriv’d, Daniel, (3lvil Wars, ill. 

In the mean time, those [conditloiia In life] of husband, 
wife, parent, child, maater, servant, clUzen of suchorsueh 
a city, naturabborn subject of such or such a countty, may 
answer the purpose of examples. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvl. 11. 

From the earliest times wo hoar of the king of such and 
such a province, the arch-king of all Ireland, the kings of 
Orkney and Man, oven kings of Dublin. 

The Century, XL. 296. 
Ab such. See def. S.» Never guoh. See never.— Buoll 
like. See a. 

n. pron, 1. Such a person or thing; more 
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see sueculentf BueUon): as Lett, eugtf, suek, st 
OBulg. suck. Heaee ult. soak (of wmeh 
the ME. form eoken was more or less confused 
with the ME. forms of tmik), suckUf suckling^ 
honeysueklej etc.] I, trans. 1, To draw into 
the mouth by action of the lips and tongue 
which produces a partial vacuum. 

The milk thou suek*dst from her did turn to marble. 

Shak., Tit And., ii. 3. 144. 
The Bee and the Spider suck Honey and Poison out of 
one Flower. Howell, Letters, ill. 4. 

2. To draw something from with the mouth ; 
specifically, to draw milk from. 

A certain woman . . . lifted up her voice, and said unto 
him, Blessed is the womb that oare thee, and the paps 


which thou hast swAed. Luke 

Did a child suck every day a new nurse^ I make account 
it would be no more aifrighted with the change of faces 
at six mouths old than at sixty. Loeke, Education, ft 115. 
Some [bees] watch the food, some in the meadows ply, 
Taste every bud, and suck each blossom diy. 

Addison, tr. of Viigil’s Georgies, iv. 

8. To draw in or imbibe by any process ; in- 
hale ; absorb : usually with in, outy awayy etc. : 
as, to suck in air ; a sponge sucks in water. 

Wise Dara's provlnca year by year. 

Like a great sponge, sucked wealth and plenty up. 

Lowell, Daro. 

4. To draw or drain. 

Old ocean too suck'd through the porous globe. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 770. 

6. To draw in, as a whirlpool ; swallow up; in- 
giiif. 

As waters are by whirlpools sucked and drawn. Dryden. 
Thus for no suspicion hm been suffered to reach the 
disciple that he is now rapidly approaching to a torrent 
that will suck him into a now faith. 

De Quineey, Essenes, UL 

0f. To draw in or obtain by fraudulent de- 
vices; soak. 

For ther Is no the^ wlthoute a lowke. 

That helpeth hym to wasten, and to sowke 
Of that he brybe kan or borwe may. 

Chaucer, Cook's Tale, 1. 62. 
To suck In. (a) To draw into the mouth ; imbibe ; ab- 
sorb. (5) To cheat ; deceive ; take in. [•'Planed — To SUOk 
the monkey, see jnonkey.—To suck up, to draw into 
the mouth ; draw up by any sucking action. 

II. intrans. 1. To dmw fluid into the mouth ; 
draw by producing a vacuum, as with a tube. 
Where the bee sucks, there suck I. 

S/uik., Tempest, v. 1. 88. 

2. To draw milk from a teat : said of the young 
of a mammal. — 3. To draw air when the water 
is low or the valve imperfect; said of a pump. 


This pump never sucks ; these screws are never loose. 

- - w . Emerson, Farming. 

commonly with a plural reference, such persons onrkl rsukl n suckl r Of tturk2 nl 1 

Such as alt in darknea. and In the ahadow of^death. sucking ; a sucking force. 

2. The same. 

I bring you smiles of pity, not affection ; 

For swh she sent. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, L 1. 

Suchospondylia (su'^ko-spon-diri-a), n. pi. 

[NL., < Gr. aovxory the crocodile, + anovdiXy. a 
vertebra; see spondyl.^ One of the ma/or 
groups into whic^ Heptilia (except Pleurosj)on- 
aylia) are divisible, characterized by having 
upon the anterior dorsal vertebrae long and di- 
vided transverse processes, tlie divisions of 
these with which the tubercles of the ribs 
articulate being longer than those with which 
the heads of the ribs articulate. The group con- 
tains the existing order CrooodUia, and the fossil orders 


Powerful whirlpool^ sucks and eddies. 

Scribner's Mag., VIII. Oil. 

2. Nourishment drawn from the breast. 

They moreover drawe unto themselves, toglther with 
theyr sucke, even the nature and disposition of thoyr 
nurses. Spcimer, State of Ireland. 

I Imve given suck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 54. 

3, A small draught. [Colloq.] 

WM. No bouse? nor no tobacco? 

Tap. Not a suck, sir; 

Nor the remainder of a single can. 

Massinger, New Way to Fay Old Debts, 1. 1. 


4. Rum or liquor of some kind. Tuffs Glos- 

DicymOantta. OfnOhoii^ T? ^ c . 

collectively thus distinguished on the one hand from t (suk), W. OF, (and F.) 8p. suco 

Herpetftspondylia and on the other from Perospondylia. = Fg- succo = It. succOy SugOy < L. succuSy prop. 
See those words, and Pleurj^ndylia. sutniSy juice, moisture, < sugcre. pp. metusy suck : 

suenospondyuan (su ko-spon-dil i-an), a. [< Hee suck^y v.y and cf, suck^y ??., with which suck'^ 
Sut'hospondylia + Having a crocodilian is confused.] Juice; succulence. 

JT- vertebrro with regard to The force whereof pearceth the sucke and marie [mar- 

the articulation of the ribs^ in consequence of row] within my bones. 

the occurrence of long divided transprocesses Palace qf Pleasure, ilBbh. {Fares.) 

of the vertebras ; pertaining to the JSuchospon- suckatasllt, n. Same as succotash, 
aymiy or having their characters. sncken (suk'n), n. [Also sttekin; a var. of so- 

sucaospondylous (su-ko-spon'di-lus), a. [As ken.'\ In Scots laWy the district attached to a 
Suclmpondylia + -owa*.] Same as suchospon ■ * ‘ 


dylian. 

SUCk^ (suk), V. [Early mod. E. also aouke; < ME. 
soukeuy sowkeny suken (pret. seCy socy soeky sok)y < 


mill, or the whole lands astricted to a mill, the 
tenants of which are bound to bring their grain 
to the mill to be ground. See thirlage, Jamie- 
son. [Lowland Scotch.] 


suean (pret. mdc, pp. socen), also sugan = BUdcener (suk'n^r), n. '[< .ucJten + -erl.l A 
MD. suygheny u. suigen = MLG. sugen = OHG. tenant bound to bring his grain to a certain 
sugauy MHG. G. saugen = Icel. sgugay mill to be ground. See sucken. 

suga = 8w. mga = Dan. sugcy suck (Goth, not BUCkenyt, n. [ME. suckinyy sukkenyCy < OF. son- 
recorded) ; leut. root in two fonns, \/ suk and quenie, sosquenicy souskanicy a surtout (> F. dim. 
ysug; = W. sugnoy suck, = Gael, sugy suck, = souqueniUe, dhiqumille)y < ML. soscania, < MGr. 
UJr, sugim. Ir. sughnimy suck, = L. sugere (pp. aomavUiy a surtout; origin unknown.] A loose 
suctns) (LL. ^suctiarcy > It. succlare = OF. frock worn over their other clothes by carters, 
euccevy sucer)y suck (cf. L. sucusy succuSy juice; etc. 
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She hsdde on a sukkmfs. 

That not of bempe no heorois waa. 

Horn, qf the Mote, L 1288. 

Bticker (8uk'6r), n. [< suck^ + -evl.] 1, One 
who or that wmeh sucks; a suckling. 

The entry of doubts is os bo many suckers or spunges to 
draw use m knowlod^. 

Bacony Advancement of Learning, ii. 
Specifically —(a) A sucking pig : a commercial term. 

For suckers the demand was not very brisk. 

Standard, Sept. 8, 1882. {Encye. IHct.) 
(b) A new-born or very young whale, (c) In omith., a bird 
which sucks or is supposed to do so : only in composition. 
Bee goatsucker, hmey^sucker. (d) InicAtA., one of numer- 
ous fishes which suck in some way or are supposed to do 
so, having a conformation of the protrusive lips which sug- 
gests a sucker, or a sucker-like organ on any pairt of the 
body by moans of which the fish adheres to foreign objects. 
(1) Any Noith American cyprinoid of the family CafoaEomt- 
dae, as a carp-sucker, chub-sucker, hog-sucker, etc. There 
are about 60 species, of some 12 or 14 generiL almost con- 
fined to the fresh waters of North America, though one or 
two arc Asiatic ; they are little esteemed for food, the fiesli 
being insipid and full of small bones. Leading generic 
fonns besides Cato 0 t^>mu« are leUobus and Bubalichthys, the 
bulfalo-fishes ; Carpiodes, the carp-sxickers. as C. cy^nus, 
the quillbock or skimback ; Cydeptus, as C. elongatus, the 
black-liorse, or gourd-seed sucker; Pantosteus, the hard- 
headed suckers ; Erimyzon, the chub-suckers, us E. sucetta, 
the sweet sucker ; Mmytrema, the spotted suckers ; Moxo- 
stoma, some of whose many species are called mullet, chub- 
mullet, jump-rocks, red-horse, etc. ; and Quav^Uabia, or 
harelipped suckers. (See the distinctive names, with va- 
rious cuts.) The typical genus Catostamus is an extensive 
one, including some of the commonest species, as C. com- 
mersoni, the white or brook sucker, 18 inches long, widely 
distributed from Labrador to Montana and soutliward to 
Florida ; its section Hypentelium contains //. nigricans, 
the hug-sucker, hog-molly, or stone-lugger, etc. (2) Any 
fish of the genus Lepadogaster. The (Cornish sucker is L. 
gouani; the Connemara sucker, L. theblmacu- 

lated or network sucker, L. bimacidatus. See cut utider 
Lepadogaster. [Eng.j (3) A snail-fish or sea-snail; one of 
several different members of the family Liparididee, as the 
unctuous sucker, Liparis vulgaris. See cuts under stiaU- 
fish. (4) The lump-sucker or lump-fish. See cut under 
Cydopterus. (5) The sucking-fish or remora. See cut un- 
der Echeneis. (6) A cyclostomous fish, as the glutinous 
hag, Myxine gluttnosa. Hee cut under hag^, 3. (7) A Cali- 
fornian food-fish, the sclcenoid Meniicirtus undulatus. 

2. A Buetorial part or orpati ; a formation of 
parts by means of which an animal sucks, im- 
bibes, or adheres by atmospheric pressure, as 
if sucking ; a sucking-tube or sucking-disk, (a) 
The fin of a fish fonned into a suctorial disk, as that of the 
remora. See cuts under Echeneis and Hhombochirus. (b) 
The mouth of a myzont or cyclostomous fish, (c) Tne 
hauBteUato or siphonal mouth-parts of an insect or sipho- 
nostomouB crustacean ; a sucking-tube, especiully of a flea. 
See cut under chrysalis, {d) One of the cup-shaped suck- 
ing-disks or cupures on the lower surface of the expanded 
tarsi, found in certain uouatic beetles. I'hey are either 
affixed directly to the joint, or the smaller ones are ele- 
vated on sterns, and resemble wiiio-glasses in shape, (e) 
An adhesive pad of an insect’s foot, as a fly’s, by means ox 
which it walks on walls and ceilings; a pulvlllus. See 
cut under house-fiy. (/) A sucking-disk or acetabulum of 
the arms of a cephalopod, as an octopus ; one of the ace- 
tahiilif erouB arms of such an animal. See cut under cuttle- 
fish. (g) An adhesive or suctorial facet on the head or tail 
of various parasitic worms, as tapeworm s or leeches ; a 
bothrium. See cuts under Bucephalus, leech, and cestoid, 
{h) The disk-like suctorial mouth of a leech, (i) One of 
the ambulacral pedicels or tube-feet of echinouerms, as 
starfishes ; a sucker-foot or sucker-tube. 

3. The piston of a suction-pump. 

Fretty store of oil must be poured into the cylinder, 

. . . that the sucker may slip up and down in it the more 
smoothly and freely. Boyle, Works, 1. 6. 

4. A pipe or tube through which anything is 
drawn. — 6. In hot.: (a) A shoot rising from 
a subterranean creeping stem. Plants which 
emit suckers freely, as the raspberry and rose, 
are readily propagated by division. ( h) A sprout 
from the root near or at a distance from the 
trunk, as in the pear and white poplar, or an 
adventitious shoot from the body or a branch 
of a tree. 

Here, tlierefore, Is our safest course, to make a retrench- 
ment of all those excrescences of affections which like 
the wild and irregular sucker, draw away nourishment from 
the trunk. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836X 1. 108. 

(c) Same as haustorium. Compare propagulum 
(a). — 0. A small piece of leather to the center of 
which a string is attached, used by children as 
a toy. When rendered flexible by wetting and pressed 
firmly down on a smooth object, as a stone, the adhesion 
of the two surfaces, duo to atmospheric pressure, is so firm 
that a stoue of considerable weight may be lifted by the 
string. 

7. A parasite ; a sponger ; in recent use, also, 
a stupid x)erson ; a dolt. [Colloq.] 

This sucker thinks nane wise 
But him that can to immense riches rise. 

AUan Bamsay, The General Mistake. 

A person readily deceived . . . the . . . Suckers, . . . 
who, despite . . . oft-repeated warnings, . . . swallowed 
the hook so clumsily balled with Bohemian Oats." 

New York Semhweekly Tribune, Jan. 11, 1887. 

8. A cant name for an inhabitant of Illinois. 
[U. S.]— >0. Same as suckety 1. [Scotch.] 



gluAwr (suk^^r), t;. [<8uoker^nJ] I. trans. 1. 
To atrip off suckers or shoots from; deprive of 
suckers: specifically, to remove superfluous 
shoots from the root and at the axils of the 
leaves of (tobacco). 

How the Indian! ordered their tobaooo I am not certain, 
. . . but I am informed they used to let it all run to seed, 
only tucwrina the leaves to keep the sprouts from grow- 
Inff noon and starving them ; and when it was ripe they 
polled off the leaves, cured them in the sun, and laid them 
up for use. Beverlqf, Virginia, II. 20. 

2. To provide with suckers; as, the suckered 
arms of a cuttlefish. IT. Spencer, Prin. of Psy- 
chol., $ 5. 

n. intrana. To send out suckers or shoots. 

Its moat marked characteristics, however, are its tenden- 
cies to tttoker immoderately. 

Scribner’g Mag., March, 1880, p. 762. 

snokerel (8uk'6r-el), w. [< aucJc^ + -erel, on mod- 
el oi pickerel.'] A catostomoid fish of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, Cycleptus elongatua; the Missouri 
orgourd-seea sucker, or black-horse, a singular 
catostomoid of large size (H to 2^ feet long), 
and of very dark or blackish coloration. See 
cut under Vycleptua. 

sucker-fisll ‘(suk'6r-fi8h), w. The sucking-fish 
or remora. Jour. Anthrop. List, XIX. 225. 

sucker-foot (suk'6r-fut), n. 1. One of the suc- 
torial tube-feet, or sucker-tubes, of an echino- 
derm ; an ambulacra! pedicel capable of acting 
as a sucker. — 2. In entom., a proleg, 
sucker-mouthed (suk'^^r-moutht ), a. Having a 
mouth like that of the catostomoid fishes called 
suckers : as, the sucker-mouthed buffalo, a fish, 
Ictiohus huhalus. 

8UCker-rod (suk'6r-rod), n. A rod which con- 
nects the brake and the bucket of a pump. 

//. Knight. 

BUCker-tube Isuk'^r-tub), n. One of the sucker- 
feet of an ocninoderm. 

Bucket (suk'et), n. [Partly an accom. form of 
succade, partly < suck^ + -ct. Of. equiv. suck'^, 
5, sucker, 9.] 1. A dried sweetmeat or sugar- 

plum ; hence, a delicacy of any kind. 

Wiudam, all rageinge, brake vmie Pinteados Caben, 
broke open his cheatee, spoylcd auene nrouiayon of collide 
atilled watera and mckeiieB as be hade prouided fur his 
health, and lefte hym noUiyngc. 

R. Mden, Firat Books on America (od. Arber, p. 377). 

But, monsieur, 

Here are mckeU, and awcet diahea. 

Fletclt£r, Sea Voyage, v. 2. 

2. A sucking rabbit. HalliwcU. [Obsolete or 
provincial in both uses.] 

BUckfish (suk'fish), w. 1. The sucking-fish 
or remora. — 2. A erustaoeaii parasite of thi^ 
sperm-whale: so called by whalemen. i.obtail- 
Ing la said to be done by the whale to rid itaelf of theae 
troublesome croatiirea. C. M. Scamnutn. 

BUCkin (suk'in), n. See sucken. 

BUCk-in (suk'in), ?/. [<, suck in : hug suck^.] A 

take-in ; a fraud. [Slang.] 

sucking (suk'ing), p. a. [< MK. souking; ppr. 
ot suck^, tJ.] 1. Drawing or deriving nourish- 
ment from the mother^s breast ; not yet weaned; 
very young. 

There were three sucking pigs serv'd up In a dish. 

Massinger, City Madam, ii. 1. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, very young and inex- 
perienced; undergoing training; in the early 
stage of a career; in leading-strings; ^‘vealy.” 

My enemiea are but sucking critics, who would fain be 
nibbling ere their teeth are cornc. 

Dry den, All for Love, Pref. 

The very curates . . . she . . . looked upon us sucking 
saints. Charlotte BnyiUe, Shirley, ziv. 

Sf. Draining; exhausting. 

Aceidla ys a souking sore. 

Politieal Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 117. 

Buoldllg center, a nervous center believed to exist in tlie 
medulla, with afferent fibers from the fifth and glnssoplia- 
lyngeal nerves -the efferent fibers being in the facial, 
hypogloBBUs, third division of the fifth, and branches of 
the cervical plexus, which supply the depressors of the 
' ‘ -BU ‘ ‘ ■ ’ 


iepr( 

lower Jaw.— fiuoldng dove, a" sucker or aui>o; a simple- 
ton ; a cony ; a kuU. 

Bucking-bottle (suk'ing-bot''l), n. A nursing- 
bottle. 

BUCking-disk (suk'ing-disk), n. A sucker; a 
discoiaal sucking-organ, as an acetabulum; ap- 
plied to any flat or concave expansive surface 
which functions as a sucker. 

BUCking-fisll (suk'ing-flsh), 71, 1. A flsh of the 
family Echeneididm; a remora. — 2. The lam- 
prey. [Local, Eng,] 

BUCking-pump (siik'iug-pump), n. Same as 
suction-pump. 

Sucking-Btomach (suk'ing-stum^ak), n. The 
haustellate or suctorial stomach of various in- 
seetB and some crustaceans, which sucks up the 
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iuioes of plants on which they feed or of the 
host on which they are parasites. 

BUCkinyt, n. Same as suckeny. 

Buckle (suk^l), V. ; pret. and pp. suckled, ppr. 
suckling. [Freq. or suck^. Cf. suckling.] I, 
tra7is. To give suck to; nurse at the breast. 
She was a wight, if over such wight were, . . . 

To sueHe fouls and chronicle small beer. 

Shak., Othello, li. 1. 161. 
II. intrans. To suck; nurse. 

SUCklet (suk'l), n. [< suckle, i’.] A teat. 

Two paps, wliich are not only suckles, but stilts to creep 
a shoare upon. Sir T. Uerbert, Travels, p. 26. 

Buckler (suk'i^r), 71. [< suckle + -er^.] An 
animal which suckles its young; any mammal; 
also, a young one not yet weaned; a suckling. 
Sueklers, or even weaned calves. 

The Field, Jan. 16, 1886. (Encye. Diet.) 

Bucklers (suk'l^rz). n. [PI. of suckler.] The 
red clover, Trifolium pratense; also, the white 
clover, T. repens: so called because the flowers 
are sucked for honey. Britten and Holland, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

suckling (suk'ling), n. and a. [< ME. sokling, 
sokelifig, sokcly7tge (= MD. suygclinck, sooghe- 
/iwcfcjD. suigeling ^zMlKy.shgeiine, G. saugling), 
a suckling, < soken, souken, suck, 4- 4ingK Cf. 
suckle.] 1. 71. 1. A suckler; a young animal 
not yet weaned. 

Babes and sucklings. Ps. viiL 2. 

The tend’rest Kid 
And fattest of my Flock, a Suckling yet. 

That ne’er had Nourishment but from the Teat. 

Congreve, tr. of Eleventh Satire of Juvenal. 

2. («) The white clover, Trijoliu7n repens; (ft) 
tho red clover, T.praUmse; (c) the honeysuckle, 
Lonicera PericlipHenum : so called because their 
flower-tubes are sucked for honey. Britten atul 
Holland. [Prov. Eng.j — Lamb's suckling, the 
wliitti clover, and the blrd's-foot trefoil, Lotus eomicula- 
tus. - Yellow Suckllxu;, an agricultural name for the 
small yellow clover, Ttyolium minus. 

II. o. Sucking, as a young mammal; not yet 
weaned; hence, figuratively, young and inex- 
perienced. 

O breast whereat some suckling sorrow clings. 

Swinburne, Laus Veneris. 

SUCkstone (suk'ston), w. [< smek'^, v., + obj. 
stone.] The suckfish, Kche7ivis remora. 

A little hsho called a suckstone, that staietb a ship under 
saile, remuru. Withals, Did., 1608. 

SUCre^t, aiitl V. A Miildle English form of 
.sugar. 

SUCre*'^ (sfi'kre), n, A silver coin of Ecuador, of 
tho weight of 25 grams and the fineness of 
.900. Itex). of Sec. of 'JYeastmf, 188(5, pp. 230, 412, 
413. 

sucrose (su'kros), //. |< F. sucre (bgg sugar) -f 

-ose.] A general name foi tho sugars identical 
in composition and in general propertic^s witli 
cane-sugar, having the formula : 

same as saccharose, 

suction (suk'shon), n. [< OF. suction, F. succion 
= Sp. 8ucci07i, <‘’L. as if ^suctio(7i-), < sugere, pj). 
suctus, suck: soo suck.] The process or con- 
dition of sucking; the removal of air or gun 
from any interior sjiace producing a diminu- 
tion of pressure which induces an inrush of 
gas or liiiuid to restore the equilibrium, if the 
process is inaiiitiiined, a continuous current is produced. 
Soo shrtion-pump andnumpi. Also used attribu lively. — 
Suction curette of TOale, nn instrument employed for 
tho removal of a soft cataract from the eye. 

suction-anemometer ( sn k' shqn -nn-e-in oin " e- 
t6r), 71 . An anemometer in which a diminution 
of pressure caused by tho wind is used as a mea- 
sure of its velocity. Two different forms have been 
proposed, corresiKuidliig to two distinct ways in which a 
moving fluid produces a diminution of pressure. This, 
the so-calbid xucHon, is produceil in the one by the wind 
blowing through a horisoiiUl tube having a contracted 
section, and in the other by tlio wind blowing across tho 
mouth of a vertical tube. 

suction-box (suk'shon-boks), w. Inpa^wr-mak- 
inq, a chamber in wliich there is a partial vacu- 
um, placed below the web of pulp to assist in 
removing the water from it. 

BUCtion-chamber (snk'sliqn-cham^b^r), n. The 
barrel or chamber of a pump into wliich the li- 
quid is delivered from the suction-pipe, 
snetion-fan (suk'shon-fan), n. Inmilling, a fan 
for withdrawing by suction chaff and refuse 
from grain, or steam and hot air from meal as 
it comes from tho burs, E, H, Knight. 
suction-pipe (suk'shon-pip), 71. 1. The pipe 

leading from tho bottom of a pump-barrel or 
-cylinder to the well, cistern, or reservoir from 
wnich the water or other liquid is to be drawn 
up. See pnmp^. — 2. An air-tight pipe run- 



Suction-pump. 
a, piston ; b, barreU 


sudamina 

ning from beneath a water-wheel to the level 
of the tail-race. It is said to render the whole 
fall available. E. H. Knight. 
suction-plate (suk'shqn-plat), n. A form of 
dental plate for supporting an upper set of 
artificial teeth, held m position by atmospheric 
pressure induced by a vacuum between the 
plate and tho roof of the mouth, 
suction-primer (suk'shqn-pn'-'m^r), w. A small 
force-pump fitted to a steam-pump, and used 
to fill the pump and drive out the air before 
admitting steam to the main pump, 
suction-pump (suk'shon-pump). u. A pump 
having a barrel placed above the level of the 
water to be drawn, a suction- 
pipe extending from the barrel 
down into the water to be raised, 
an inlet-valve opening inward 
or toward the piston, and an 
outlet-valve in tne piston . when 
the piston is raised, the air in the barrel 
below the piston expands. Its tension 
is correspondingly ditniuished, and the 
pressure of the external air upon the 
surface of the liquid outside forces It 
up into the suction-tube. See pump^ . 

BUCtion-valve (suk'shon-valv), 

7t. 1. In a suction-pump, the 
valve in the bottom of the bar- 
rel, below tho piston. — 2. In a 
steam-engine, a valve through 
which the rise of the plunger 
causes the water from the hot- 
well to flow into tho feed-pump. 

Suctoria (suk-to'ri-ft), n. pi, 

[NL., uout. pi. oisuctorius: see 
suctorious.] Suctorial animals: 
applied to various zofilo^cal 
groups in whicb the mouth is 
Kuctorial, hauatcllate, sipho- 
iiostomouK, or otherwise fitted W; e, vajve in pw* 

for sucking. Rpeciflcally — (of) In admits water into the 
the cyclostomouB fishes, or niy> imrrei : r, «pout, 
zonts ; the lainprevg and hags, having pump-dale, or dale, 
the mouth formed into a sucker ; in 
(hivier's system, the second family of Chondropterygii 
hramhiis ftxis, later called Cydostomata, or Cpelostomi, and 
Atyzontes, and now known as the class Marsipobranehii, 
Also Suctvrii. See cut under lamprey, (ftf) In Vermss : 
(1) The suctorial or dlscophorous annelids; the leeches: 
now called llirudiruta. See cut under leech. (2) A branch 
of t]ic< phylum Platyhelmia, composed of the three classes 
Trematoidea, CesUndea, and Himdinea: an artificial group 
contrasted with a branch CUiata. E. It. Lankester. (at) 
In entom., the suctorial aptonms insects : so called by De 
Geer ; in Latref lie's systetu, the fourth order of Insects, 
also called by him Siphonaptera, and now known as Apha- 
mptera ; the fleas, (d) In Crustacea, the Rhizoeephala or 
Centrogoitida. (e) In Protozoa, the suctorial, aefnetiform, 
or tentaculiferouB infusorians ; in the classification of (?lar 
parade and hachmann (1858 "(X)), the third order of Infu- 
soria, consisting of a family A cinetina, with 8 genera : called 
by Kent Tentaculifera suctoria. See Tentaculifera. 

suctorial (suk-to'ri-al), a. [< suctori-ous + -aL] 
1 . Adapted for suokiiig ; functioning as a sucker 
or sucking-organ of any kind ; sucking; baustel- 
lato: as, tho .suctorial mouth of a lamprey; the 
suctorial tongue (antlia) of a butterfly or moth: 
tho sucUmal proboscis of a flea; the suctorial 
disk of a sucking-fish, an octopod, a leech ; the 
sueUmal facets of a trematoid worm ; the sucto- 
rial tentacles of an infusorian. — 2. Capable 
of sucking; fitted for imbibing fluid or for ad- 
hering by means of suckers ; provided with a 
sucking-organ, whether for imbibing or for ad- 
hering ; of or pertaining to the Suctoria, in any 
sense : as, a suctorial bird, fish, worm, insect, 
crustacean, or animalcule.— Suctorial fishes, the 
cyclostomons fishes, or lumpreys and hags same as Stus- 
toria (a). Tho laiKtclcla have been culled /ringed-mouthed 
suctorial Jisttes. 

BUf^riau (suk-td'ri-ip)), 7i. [< suctori-ous + 

-an,] A suctorial ahiinal ; a member of the 
Suctoria, in anyseu.se; especially, a cyclosto- 
mous fish. 

suctorious (suk-td'ri-us), a. [< NL. suctorius, 
< L. suctorius, < sugere, pp, suctus, suck: sec 
suck^.] SaniC' as .vne/eWa/.— Suctorious mandi- 
bles, in entom., mutuliblcH which are tubular, having an 
oritice thruugh which liquid food passes to the mouth, as 
in tiio larva) of curtain aquatic booties and in tho young 
antdion. 

SUd (sud), n. [A var. of sod, or from the same 
vlM. souTco: HGG .sod, seethe. Cf. suds.] 1. Tho 
dril't-saiid loft in meadows by the overflowing 
of rivers. [Prov. Eng.] — 2, A young scallop 
of the first year, from July to November, 
sud (sud), V. t. ; pret. and pp. sudded, ppr. sud- 
dirig. [< sud, n.] To cover with drift-sand by 
flood. Wright. [Prov. Eng.] 
sudamina (su-dam'i-njl), n. pi. [NL., < L. su- 
dare, sweat : see sudnti07i.] In pathol. , vesicles 
resembling millet-seeds in form and magni- 
tude, appearing on the skin in various fevers. 



sudamiiiA 

In mSarntm. alba the epltheliuin If mtoerated and the 
yesiculsr contente mUky; in mdamina cryMlina the 
voBicles are clear ; and in fudomitia rudm they have a 
reddish base. 

SUdaininal (su-dam'i-nal), a. [< sudamma + 
-ah'] Pertaining to or of the nature of sudam- 
ina. 

Sudanese (sd-darues' or -nSr/); a. and n, [< 
Sudan (see def.) + -dse.] I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Sudan, or Soudan, a region in Africa 
lying south of Sahara, and somotiraes extend- 
ed to include the valley of the middle Nile and 
the region eastward to the Red Sea. 

n. n, sing, and pi. An inhabitant or the in- 
habitants of Sudan. 

Also Soudanese, 

BUdarium (su-da'ri-um), n. ; pi. sudaria (-ft). 
[L. : see sudary,’] A handkerchief. 

The most intrepid veteran of us all dares no more than 
wipe his face with bis cambric tmdarium. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iiL 
Spociflcally—(a) The legendary sweat-cloth; the handker- 
chief of St. Veronica, according to tradition miraculously 
impressed with the mask of Christ ; also, the napkin about 
Christ's head (John xx. 7). {b) In general, any miraculous 
portrait of Christ. See vemide. (e) Same as fnarUple, 4. 
(d) The orarium or vcxillum of a pastoral staff. 

SUdary (su'dar-ri), n, ; pi. sudaries (-riz). [< ME. 
sudaryey < Li sudariuniy a cloth for wiping off 
perspiration, a handkerchief, < suda/re, sweat: 
see sudaUon,~ji Same as sudarium. 

He shewed me the clothe in ye whlche 1 wrapped his 
body and also the mdarye that I boiinde his hede with- 
all. Joseph qf Arimathie (B. £. T. B.), p. 80. 

Here a monk fumbled at the sick man’s mouth 
With some undoubted relic— • a midary 
Of the Virgin. Browning, Paracelsuie^ iii. 

BUdation (su-da'shou), n, [< L. 8udaUo{nr)y a 
sweating, perspiration, < sudarCy pp. sudatusy 
sweat: see SMJmf.] A sweating, 
sudatorium (su-da-td'ri-um), n, ; pi. sudatoria 
(-a). [L., < sudarcy pp. sudatus, sweat.] A 

hot-air bath for producing perspiration, 
sudatory (su'da-to-ri), n. and a, [< L. sudato- 
riusy pertaining to or serving for sweating, < 
sudarcy pp. smUitus, sweat.] 1. n, ; pi. sudato^ 
nc« (-riz). That which is sudorific ; a sweat- 
bath ; a sudatorium ; a diaphoretic. 

Neere to this cave are the natural stoves of St. Germain, 
of the nature of sudatories, in certaiiie chambers parti- 
tion'd with stone for the sick to sweate In. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 164ri. 

II. a, 1. Sweating or perspiring. — 2, Pro- 
moting or inducing perspiration ; sudorific ; di- 
aphoi*e tic.— Sudatory fever, sweating-Bickuess. 
sudd (sud), n, [< Ar. saddy soddy a barrier, 
obstacle.] An impenetrable mass of floating 
water-plants interlaced with trunks of trees 
and decayed vegetable matter, forming float- 
ing islands in the White Nile. 

It is in this part of the White Nile that, from time to 
time, forms the sudd, that vegetable barrier which com- 
pletely closes the river to navigation. 

Scribner's Mag,, VI. 620. 

sudden (siid'n), a, and n, [Early mod. E. also 
suddaiHy soudaincy sodeinCy \ ME. sodaiiiy sodein, 
sodeyUy soden, sodency < OP. sodain, sodeynCy su- 
daiiiy souhdaitiy soudain, P. sondain = Ft. sohtany 
suhtauy suhitan = Sp. suhiUlm^o = Pg. suhitaneo 
== It. suhitaneoy suhitanoy sudden, \ L. suhita'- 
neuSy MIj. also subitaniusy sudden, < suhitusy 
sudden, lit. that which has come stealthily, 
orig. pp. of suhircy come or go stealthily, < svhy 
under, + ircy go: see itcr^, Cf. suhitaneous,'] 

1. a. 1. Happening without notice, instantly 
and unexpectedly ; immediate; instant. 

To glad, ne to sory, but kepe thee euene bitwene 

For loa, or lucre, or oiiy case sodene. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 81. 

From lightning and tempest ; from plague, pestilence, 
and famine ; from battle and murder, and from sudden 
death, Good Lord, deliver us ! 

* Book qf Common Prayer, Litany. 

For when they shall say, Peace and safety, then sudden 
destruction conieth upon them. 1 Thes. v. 8. 

2. Pound or hit upon unexpectedly. 

Up sprung a suddain Grove, where every Tree 
Impooplcd was with Birds of softest throats, 

J, Beaumont, Psycho, iv. 88. 

A sudden road ! a long and ample way. 

Pope, Iliad, XV. 409. 

A sudden little river crossed my path. 

As unexpected as a serpent comes. 

Browning, Ghilde Boland. 
8. Hastily made, put in use, employed, pre- 
pared, etc.; quick; rapid. 

Never was such asudden scholar made. 

Shak,, Hen. V., i. 1. 82. 

These pious flourishes and colours, examin’d thoroughly, 
are like the Apples off^Asphaltis, appearing go^y to the 
sudden eye, but look wdl upon them, or at least but 
touch them, and they turne into Cinders. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, zziv. 
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Nothing is more eerthin than that great poets «re not 
sudden prodigies, but slow results. 

LmosU, Study Windows, p. 284. 

4. Hasty; violent; rash; precipitate; passion- 
ate. 

The wordes of this sodeyn Diomede. 

Chautkr, Troilui, v. 1024. 

1 grant him bloofy, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deoeitfin, 

Sudden, maliciottB, smacking of every Bin 
That has a name. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 69. 

How, child of wrath and anger ! the loud lie? 

For what, my sudden boy? 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 1. 

6. InzodLy abrupt; sharply defined from neigh- 
boring parts: as, a sudden antennal club; a 
sudden truncation. sgyn. i. Unexpected, unantici- 
pated, unlooked-for, abrupt. 

n. n. That which is sudden ; a surprise ; an 
unexpected occurrence. [Obsolete except in 
the phrases below.] 

1 would wish parents to mark heedfully the witty ex- 
cuses of their cnildreu, especially at suddains and sur- 
prizals. Sir //. Wotton, Beliqulee, p. 84. 

AH Of (on) a sudden, at the suddent, on a (the) 
eudden, or a eudden, of the suddent, sooner than was 
expected ; without the usual pr^aratives ; all at onoe and 
without notice ; hastily ; unexpectedly ; suddenly. 

Before we had gone far, we saw aU qf a sudden about 
fifty Arab horse coming towards us ; immediately every 
one had his fire arms ready. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, 11. 1. 145. 

In the warre wee haue seene many Gapteines loste for 
no other cause but for that, when they shoulde haue done 
a thing at the saudaine, tiiey haue sit downe with great 
leysure to take counsell. 

Ouevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 70. 
How art thou lost I how on a sudden lost. 

MUim, P. L., ix. 900. 

When you have a mind to leave yonr master and are too 
bashful to break the matter, for fear of offending him, the 
best way is to grow rude and saucy qf a sudden. 

Swi^, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 

Why may not I be a favourite on the sudden f I see no- 
thing against it Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, i. 8. 

0‘ the sudden, as good gifts are wont befall. 

Brouming, Ring and Book, II. 158. 
On Buch a sudden?, so suddenly. 

Is it pussiblo, on such a sudden, you should fall into so 
strong a liking with old Sir Rowland’s youngest sun ? 

SiMk., As you Like it, I. 8. 27. 
Upon all SUddenst, for all unexpected occurrences ; for 
all emergencies. 

Bo circumspect and carefull to haue your ships in readi- 
nossc, and in good order idwaies, and vpon all suddens. 

HaMuyt’s Voyages, I. 464. 

sudden (Bud'n), adv, [< suddeny a.] Buddeu- 
ly: unexpectedly, 

suddenly (eud'n-li), adv. [< ME. sodeynly, so- 
dey^iliche; < sudden + 1. In a suaden 

or unexpected manner; unexpectedly; hastily; 
without preparation or premeditation ; quickly ; 
immediately. — 2. In zoiil.y sharply; abruptly; 
semarely: as, a part truncate. 

saadenneSB (sud^n-nes), n, ' The state or char- 
acter of being sudden, in any sense ; a coming 
or happening without previous notice. 

BUddenty (sud'n-ti), n. [< OF. sondiainetCy F. 
sudainetCy < ML. *8uhitaneita{U)8y suddenness, < 
L. subitaneus. sudden: see suddem.'] Sudden- 
ness. [Scotch.] —On (of) a suddenty, on a sudden ; 
without premeditation. 

My father’s tongue was loosed (fa suddenty. 

ScoU, Redgauutlet, letter xi. 

BUdder (sud'^r), a. [< Hind, sadr, < Ar. sadr, 
chief.] Chief: in Bengal specifically noting 
several important departments of government : 
as, the sudden' court or sudder adawlet ; the sud- 
der board (of revenue) ; the sudder station, or 
the chief station of a district, where the civil 
officials reside. 

An Indian lawyer expresses this by saying that the three 
older High Courts were formed by the fusion of the Su- 
preme and Sudder Courts, words which have the same 
meaning, but which indicate very different tribunals. 

Maine, Village Communities, p. 86. 

BUd-oil (sud'oil), n. In soap-makingy oil or fat 
recovered from soapy waters or suds. The ad- 
dition to such waters of an acid in sufficient quantity to 
neutralize the alkali frees the oily matters, which then 
separate from the water and are so regained. 

sudor (su'dor), n. [L., < sudare. sweat: see 
sweat. 2 Sweat or perspiration: tne insensible 
vapor or sensible water which issues from the 
sudoriferous pores of the skin ; diaphoresis. — 
Sudor angllcuB, the English Bweating-siokiiess.— Sudor 
oruentUB, hemathidrosis. 

sudoral (su'do-ral), a, [< sudor + -aZ.] Of or 
pertaining to sudor or sweat, 
sudoriferous (sfi-d^rif'e-rus), a. [=S F. sudo- 
rific as Sp. sudor (fero'^zs: Pg. It. sttdoriferoy < 
L. sudoriferj sweat-producing, < sudor (sudoris), 
sweat, + ferre = E. ftcar^.] Bearing or produ- 
cing sweat; sudoriparous.— gudovlforouB gl ft n d r 

Same as nsMg-gtond. 
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sudorific (sfi-dd-riPik), a, and n. Tme eudo- 
rifique as Sp. sudorifico as Pg. It. sudorifteoA L. 
sudor y sweat, + facerSy make, do.] I. a. Caus- 
ing, inducing, or promoting sweat; sudatory; 
diaphoretic. 

A decoction of sudarijle herbs. Baeon, Nat Hist, 1 706. 

Did you ever . . . burst out into sudor^e exudation 
like a cold thaw? Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 117. 

n. n. Something which promotes sweating ; 
a diaphoretic. 

sudoriparous (su-do-rip'a-rus), a. r< L. attdor, 
sweat, + parercy bring "forth, produce.] Se- 
creting sweat; producing perspiration.— Sudo- 
riparous gland. oame sm sweea-gland. 

SUdoroUBf (su'dp-rus), a. [< LL. sudorusy sweaty, 
< Jj. sudor y sweat: nee sudor.'] Sweaty; sticky 
or clammy like sweat; consisting of or caused 
by sweat. Sir T, Browncy Vulg. Err., v. 21. 

Sudra (so'drii), ft. [Also Soodra (and Sooder ) : < 
Hind, sudra, < Skt. gudra,] The lowest of the 
four principal castes into which Hindu society 
was anciently divided, composed of the non- 
Aryan aborigines of India, reduced to subjec- 
tion or servitude by their Aryan conquerors. 

The Brahmin still dodges the shadow of the Soodra, 
and the Soodra spits upon the footprint of the Pariah. 

J. W. Pdmer, 'The New and the Old, p. 289. 

suds (sudz), n, pi, [Prop. pi. of sud, var. of sod, 
lit. * a bubbling or boiling^ : see sud, sod, seethe.] 

1. Water impregnated with soap, forming a 
frothy mass; a lixivium of soap and water. 

Alas ! my miserable master, what suds art thou wash’d 
into ! Marstmh, The Fawue, iv. 1. 

Why, thy beat shirt Is in t’ suds, and no time for t' 
starch and iron it Mrs. QaskeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, xvii 

2. The foam or spray churned up by a wounded 
whale ; white water. [Slang.] 

An officer of a boat never follows the wake of a right 
whale, for the moment the boat strikes the suds it is iiirin- 
tained that the whale is immediately made acquainted with 
the fact through some unknown agency. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. il. 261. 
In the suds, in turmoil or difficulty ; In distress. [Gol- 
loq.l 

Hist, hist, I will be rul’d ; 

1 will, i’ faith ; I will go presently : 

Will you forsidee mo now, and leave me i' the sudsf 

Fleteher, WUdgoose Chase, It 8. 

SUe^ (su), V.} pret. and pp. suedy ppr. suing, 
[Early mod. E. also sew; < ME. suen, suweti, 
smeUy seuweny < OP. suir, sewir, semr, also sevrey 
sure, suivrey F. suivrv = Pr. segre, seguir = Sp. 
Pg. seguir = It. seguire, follow, < LL. ^scqnercy 
follow, for L. seqtiiy follow : see sequent, and cf . 
ensue, pursue, suit, suite, etc.] I. trans. If. To 
follow; follow after; pursue; chase; follow in 
attendance; attend. 

Maistre, I shal sue thee, whidir eiier thou shalt go. 

Wyclif, Mat. vlli. 19. 

For yit was ther no man that haddo him sewed. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 617. 

1 shal suwe thi wille. JHers Plowman (BX xi. 21. 

2t. To follow up ; follow out ; continue. 

Bnt while 1, suing this so good successe, 

Laid siege to Orliaunce on the river's side. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 816. (Fares.) 

He meanes no more to sew 
His former quest, so full of toile and paine. 

Spenser, ¥. Q.,VI. ix. 2. 

3. To follow with entreaty ; seek to persuade ; 
entreat. 

1 sywdde bys Grace [Henry VI II.] to sigiie the Fopis 
lettre. And he oomaundyddo me to brynge the same 
unto hym at evynsonge tynie. 

Richard Pace, Ellis's Hist. Letters, 8d ser., I. 277. 

4. To seek after ; try to win ; seek the favor 
of ; seek in marriage ; woo. 

I was belov’d of many a gentle Knight. 

And sude and sought with all the service dew. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. vUL 20. 

They would sue me, and woo me, and flatter n&e. 

Tennyson, The Mermaid. 


6. To seek justice or right from hy legal pro- 
cess ; institute process in law against ; prose- 
cute in a civil action for the recovery of a real 
or supposed right: as, to sue one for debt ; tc 
sue one for damages in trespass. [Used some- 
times of the object of the action instead of the 
defendant.] 

The executors of bishops are sued if their mansion-hoiisf 
be suffered to go to decay. Hooker, Eeoles. Polity, vli. 24. 


It is written, our men’s goods and estates in Spain arc 
confiscated, and our men sued, some to be imprisoned, 
others to be enjoined, on pain of death, to depart. 

Court and Times of Charles L, I. 69. 

To sue Hvervt, to sue out Uvory, to take proceedings 
on arriving at age, to recover lands which the king hao 
held as guardian in chivalry during the plaintiff’s minor 
ity ; hence, metaphorically, to declare one’s self of age. 


I am denied to sue myliimy 
Shiik.,B 


here. 

lob. n., IL 8. 129. 
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Oar little Cupid hath med Uvery, 

And is no more in his minority. 

Jhnne, Eclogue (1618). 

It concern'd them first to sue out thir Liverie from the 
unjust wardship of his encroaching Prerogative. 

Muton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 
To lUO out* to petition for and take out ; apply for and 
obtain : as, to sue out a writ in chancery ; to sue out a par* 
don for a criminal. 

Thou art my husband, no divorce in heaven 
Has been su'd out between us. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, v. 8. 

And now he would go to London at once, and sue out his 
pardon. It. j). Blaekmore, lx>ma Doone, xxxviii. 

II. intrans. If. To follow ; come after, either 
as a consequence or in pursuit. 

With Ercules and other rao of his aune men. 

He sues furth on the soile to Chethes the kyng. 

DeHtruction qf Troy (E. E. T. S.\ 1. 821. 

Wetith wel that we . . . haue grauntyd ... to the 
citezens of the forsayd cite the fraunches that ben wuying 
to haue to horn and to her eyers and successours for ouor. 

Charter of London (J&icYi. II.), in Arnold’s Chron., p. 28. 

.The kynge dlde do make this dragon in all the haste he 
myght, like to the dragon that sewde in the ayre. 

Uerlin (E. E. T. S.), i. B7. 

2. To make entreaty ; entreat; petition; plead: 
usually with /or. 

And as men hero devoutly wolde wrlten holy Seyntes 
Lyfes And here Myracles, and ecweti for here Canoniza* 
ciouns, lighte so don thei there, for hem that sleen hem 
self wilfully, and for love of here Ydole. 

Mandeoille, Travels, p. 17(J. 

The Kings of Poland and Hwcden have emd to be tlieir 
Protector. Jlowdl, Letters, I. vi. 3. 

By udvem) destiny conslruin’d to sue 
For counsel and redress, he eueti to you. Fojte. 

Much less Rlinll mercy etic 
In vain that thou let iimocenec sjirvive. 

Jirowniny, Bing and Book, II. 108. 

3. To pay court, or i)ay one’s addresses as a 
suitor or lover; play the lover; woo, or be a 
wooer. 

But foolish boy, what bootes thy service baee 
To her to whom the hevens doe serve and 

Speneer, F. Q., 111. v. 47. 
Well. Has she no suitors Y . . . 

All. Such asffucand send, 

And send and sun again, but to no purpose. 

Mamnger, New Way to Pay Old Debts, i. 1. 

4. To prosecute ; make l(*^al claim ; seek for 
somethinj]^ In^w: as, to huv for damages. 

Their fast, on the 17 of the fourth Monetli, . . and 
from thence tj the ninth day of the inoneth following, are 
holden vnluckie dayes, in which schoole masters may not 
beat their scliollers, nor any man will me at the law. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 211. 

6t. To issue; flow. 

Being rough -cast with odiems sores to cover 
Tlie deadly Juice that from his brain doth me. 

J. Beaumont., Psyche, II. 167. 

To sue, labor, and travel, in V^ny. marine iiimrance, 
to make dno exertions and use necessary and proper 
means : used with reference to the preservation of insured 
property from loss or Its recovery. What is called the 
ming and laboring clause in a policy usually provides that 
“ill any case of loss or misfortune, it shall be lawful to 
the assured . . . toOT/(?,ifafeoMr,«nd(raiWfnr, in, and about 
the defeuee, safegutu’d, and recovery of ” what is insured. 

These two words [me and lahor\ the meaning of which 
is different, and not merely a redundant parallelism, take 
in the acts of the owner or assured, whether in asserting 
and following the rights of interests in danger, or work- 
ing and expending money for the benefit of those inter- 
ests. ... In this clause twr) things are noticeable : that 
ming (which in this place is understood 'doing work,’ 
and not simply 'suing at law'X labouring, and travelling 
are made lawful to certain persons acting in lieu of the 
insured, and that to such expenses of ming, etc., the un- 
derwriters agree to contribute their shai-e. 

HopMm, I^aw of Gen. Av., pp. 886, 890. 

SUe^f. An old spelling of acw^, 2. 

STl^de (swad), a, and a. [F., * Swede/] Of un- 
dressed kid: said of gloves; also, undressed 
kid. [Trade use.] 

Silent, snently. See suanthj, 

suer (8u'(ir), w. [< sue^ + -crJ ] If. One who 
follows. — 2. A suitor, 
snorted, n. An old spelling of stirety, 
suet (sii'et), n. [Early mod. E. also aewet; < ME. 
suetf swete, < OF. sf;Uf misy suif, F. miif z=: Pr. seity 
sef = 8p. Pg. seho = It. 8evo,< L. selmm, sevum, 
tallow, suet, grease ; prob. akin to mpoy soap : 
see sebaceous, soap.] The fatty tissue about 
the loins and kidneys of certain animals, as the 
ox, the sheep, the goat, and the hart-, harder and 
less fusible than that from other parts of the 
same animals. That of the ox and sheen is chiefly 
used, and when melted out of Its connective tissue forms 
tallow. Mutton suet is used as an ingredient in cerates, 
plasters, and ointments ; beef suet, and also mutton suet, 
are used in cookery. The corresponding flaky fat of hogs 
furnishes leaf -lord. 

BUety (su'et-i), a. [< suet + -t/A.] Consisting 
of suet or resembling it: as, a suety substance. 
Imp, Diet, 

BUf% See sub-. 
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BUifi (Buf), n. See sought, swf^, 

BUff^i (suf), n. See sought, 

SUjffect (BU-fekt^), V, t. [< L. suff€CtU8,pp, of 
sufficere, put into, afford, furnish, be sufficient: 
see suffice,"] To substitute. [Bare.] 

The question was of mffecting Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, 
a married man, in the room of Eugenlus. 

Bp. HaU, Honour of Married ( ’lergy, 1. § 24. 

BUffect (su-fekt'), a, [< L. suffectus, pp. of suf- 
ficere, put into: see suffect, t*.] Substituted; 
put in place of another. [Rare.] 

The date of the mffect consulship of Bilins the younger 
is not known. Atheneeum, Oct. 28, 188^ p. 669. 

suffer Csuf'()r), V. [< ME. suffren, soffren, < OF. 
souffrW, soffirir, sueffrir, sueffrer, F. souffrir = 
Rp. sufrir = Pg, soffrer = It. soffvrire, soffrire, < 
L. sufferre, carry or put under, hold up, bear, 
support, undergo, endure, suffer, < sub, under, 
+ ferre = E. bear^,] 1. franj^. 1. To endure; 
support bravely or unflinchingly; sustain; bear 
lip under. 

If she be riche and of heigh parage, 

Thatine seistow it is a tormentrle 

To eoffren hire {a wife’s) pride and hire malencolio. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Talc, 1. 262. 
Our spirit and strength entire, 
strongly to suffer and support our pains. 

MUitm, P. L., i. 147. 

2. To be affected by; undergo; be acted on or 
influenced by; sustain; passthrough. 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth mffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 400. 
When all that seems shall mffer shock. 

Tennyson, lu Memoiiam, cxxxi. 

3. To feel or bt‘ar (what is painful, disagree- 
able, or distressing); submit to with distress 
or grief ; undergo : as, to suffer acute bodily 
pain ; to suffer grief of mind. 

At the day of Doom 4 Aiingelos, with 4 Trompos, 
Bchulle bloweti and reysoii alle men that badden mffred 
Dethe si the tliat the World was formed, from Deihe to 
Lyve. MandeviUe, I’ravels, p. 114. 

A lUHii of great wrath shall mffer punishment. 

Prov. xix. 19. 

It is said all martyrdoms looked mean when they were 
suffered. Mtnerson, Experience. 

Each had mffer' d some exceeding wrong. 

Tennyson, (leraint. 

4. To refrain from hindering; allow; permit; 
tolerate. 

I prayed Piercs to pulle adown an apple, and he wolde, 
And mffre me to assaye what sauniire it hadde. 

Piers J ’tomnan (B), xvi. 74. 
Suffer the little children to come unto mo, ami forbid 
them not. Mark x. 14. 

Heaven will not mffer honest men to perish. 

FleMter {and Massinger'f), Lovers’ Progress, ii. 4. 
My I^ord Sandwich . . . suffers his beard to grow on his 
upper lip more than usual. Prpys, Diai-y, II. 847. 

They live only as pardoned men ; and how pitiful Is 
the (‘ondition of being only suffered. 

Steele, Spectator, No 4.S8. 

5f. To tol(>rato abstention from. 

Master More ... by no mennes would admit of any 
diuision, nor mffer bis men from finishing their fortiflcii- 
tioiis. Quoted in Capl. John Smith'sTvuo Travels, 11. l.SO. 
=Syn. 2. To feel, bear, experience, go through.— 4. Al- 
low, Permit, Consent, to, etc. See aUoxv^. 

II, intrans . If* To Imve endurance ; bear 
evils bravely. 

Now looke that ateniprcje be thy brydel, 

And for the beste ay suffrv to the tide. 

Chaucer, Troilua, i. 954. 

2. To feel or undergo pain of body or mind; 
bear what is distressing or ineonvi'iiiont. 

If 1 be false, 

Send me to mffer in tlmse punishments 
You speak of , kill me! 

Beau, ami FI., Philaster, ill. 1. 

Raw meat, unless in very small bits, and large pieces 
of albumen, Arc., . . . injure the loaves, which seem to 
mffer, like animals, fnun a surfeit. 

Daruin, Insectiv. Plants, p. 130. 

3. To be injured; sustain loss or damage. 

Tlio kingdom's honour suffers In this cruelty. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, 11. 1. 
Thus the English prosper every where, and the French 
mjfer. Baker, ChronlcleB, p. 122. 

4. To undergo jiunishment ; especially, to bo 
put to death. 

The father was first condemned to mffer upon a day 
appointed, and the sou afterwards the day following. 

Clarendon. 

6. To allow; permit. 

Keiiiayniiig as diuors languwes and dialects will mffex, 
almost the same. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 487. 

Still dost thou suffer, heaven ! will no fianie. 

No heat of siu, make thy just wrath to boil I 

B. Jonson, Sejatms, iv. 5. 

6f. To wait ; hold out. 


BUfferer 

Marmora hem aeide, and badde hem muffie and a*bide 
while thel myght for to aocour thelre peple. 

Jfer2in(E.%.T. S.X ii* 165. 

snfferablB (siif'6r-a-bl), a, [< ME. suffrable, < 
OF, ^souffrable, < souffrir, suffer: see suffer and 
-able.] 1. Capable of being suffered, endured, 
tolerated, or permitted ; allowable. 

It ahalbe more mffraMe to the loond of men of Sodom 
and of Gommor in the dai of iugemont than to thllke 
cltee. Wydif, Mat. x. 16. 

Yo have a great loss ; 

But boar it patiently ; yet. to say truth. 

In justice 'tis not mfferaUe. 

Fletcher, Vulentinian, Iv. 4. 

I believe It ’a very mfferaUe; the pain is not so exquisite 
but that you may bear it a little longer. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, ill. 1. 

2t. Capable of suffering or ciiduriiig with pa- 
tience; tolerant; patient. 

It is fair to have a wyf In pees : 

One of us two moate bowen, doutelees ; 

And sith a man is more rcsonable 
Than womman is, ye moste been mjfrahle. 

ClMucer, i*rol. to Wife of Batli’s Tale, 1. 442. 

I'he people are thus inclined, religious, fraiikc, amor^ 
ouB, ireful* mfferahle of infinit paines. 

StanihurH, Ireland, viil. (Holinshed’s Chron., 1.). 

BUfferableneSB (suf'i^r-a-bl-nes), n. The state 
or character of being sufferable or endurable; 
tolerableness. 

BUfferably (suf'^r-a-bli), adv. In a sufferable 
manner; tolerably. Addison, tr. of Claiidian, 
in Anc. Medals, ii. 

sufferance (suf'^ir-ans), n, [Early mod. E. also 
sufferaunce; < "M.F.mffrance,soverans,<. OF.souf- 
f ranee, F. souffrance = Pr. sufrensa, sufransa = 
It. sofferensa, < L. sufferentia, endurance, tolera- 
tion, < 8uffcrcn(t-)s, ppr. of sufferre, endure, suf- 
fer: Bee suffer.] 1. The state of suffering ; the 
bearing of pain or other evil; endurance; suf- 
fering; misery. 

He must not only die the death. 

But thy unkindnesB shall the death draw out 
'J’o lingering sufferance. Shak., M. for M., ii. 4. 167, 
Sufferance 

Of former trials hath too strongly arm’d me. 

Ford, Fancies, iv. 1. 
All praise be to my Maker given I 
TiOng mfferanoe Is one path to heaven. 

Scott, Rokeby, Iv. 24. 

2t. Damage; loss; injury. 

A grievous wreck and sufferance. 

On most part of their fleet. 

Shak., Othello, il. 1. 28. 

3. Ruhmissioii under difficult or oppressive cir- 
cumstances; patient endurance ; patience. 

Therfore hath this wise worthy knvght, 

To lyvc In esc, suffrance hire hihigfit. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 60. 
Still have I borne It with a putlont shrug, 

For mfferame is tlie budge of all our tribe, 

Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 111. 
Sir, I have learn’d a jiriBotier’s mfferance, 

And will obey. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, i. 1. 

4. Consent by not forbidding or hindering; tol- 
tiration; allowance; permission; leave. 

And, Bcrs, syn he so is be soueraris of goddls, 

Vb may falle here by fortune afulfaire giftc, 

Tliat snuld lelly he laght, as me leue ihliike. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S . ), 1. 8164, 

Either dispysest thou the riches of his goodnesse, pa- 
cyencc, and long mfferauncef Bible (iflfiftl, Rum. 11 4. 
Whose freedom is by mff'rance, and at will 
Of a superior, ho is never free, 

Cmtper, Task, v. 863. 

6. In a permission gi’anted for the ship- 

ment of certain goods — Bill of sufferance. See 
bai\-~ Estate by sufferance or at sufferance, in law, 

the interest in land recognized by the? law in a person who 
came into possesBion by lawful l ight but is keeping it af- 
ter the title has ceased, without positive leavci of the owner. 
Such person is culled a tenant at mfferance.— On suffer- 
ance, by passive allowance, permiHsion, or consent; with- 
out being actively Interfeied with or prevented ; without 
being positively foi bidden : often with a sense of blame or 
disparagement.— Sufferance wharf, a wharf on which 
goods may he landed before any duty is paid. Such 
wharves are appointed by the coinniissioners of the cus- 
toms. 

SUfferantf (suf'er-ant), a. and n. [< ME. suf- 
fraunf, < OF. souffrant, F. souff'rattt = Sp. su- 
fnente = It. sofferefite, < L. sufferen{t-)s, ppr. of 
htffetrr, oiidure, suffer: see suffer.] I. a. Tol- 
erant; enduring; patient. 

Pure mffraunt was her wit. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1010. 
And thou a god so mfferant and remisse 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson (1874), VI. 167). 

II. One who is patient and enduring. 

Forthi, sle with rosoii a1 this hete, 

Mon seyn the mffraunt ovorromth, parde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Iv. 1584. 

sufferer (8uf'6r-6r), n. [< suffer -f -cri.] 1. 
One who suffers; a person who endures or un- 
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dergoes pain, either of body or of mind; one 
Biistaining evil of any kind. 

Thro* Waters and thro* Flames 111 go, 

Sufferer and Solace of thy Woe. 

Prior, To a Young Gentleman in l^ove. 

2. One who permits or allows. 

What care I though of weakness men tax me ? 

I*d rather sufferer than doer be. 

Don/ne, To Ben Jonsou. 

suffering (8uf'6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of rnffer, 
r.] The bearing of pain, inconvenience, or loss ; 
also, pain ondui*ed ; distress, loss, or injury in- 
curred. 

In front of the pile is the suffering of St. Laurence painted 
a fresca on the wall. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 12, 1644. 

To each his sufferings; all arc men, 

Condemn'd alike to groan. 

Oray, Ode on Trospcct of Eton College. 

Meeting for SnfferingB, in the Society of Friends, an 
organization, establish^Tn 1676, to investigate and relieve 
the sufferings of those who were distrained for tithes, 
etc. It acts for the Yearly Meeting od interim. The name 
is still retained in England and Ireland, but in all the 
American yearly meetings exce])t that of Thlladelphia 
the body is now called the liepresentative Meeting. 

Seventh Month 21st.— To Westminster meeting-house 
at twelve o'clock; about fifty Friends of the Meeting for 
Sufferings met, and afterwards proceeded to J ames's JPalaoe 
to present the address to the Queen Victoria. 

William Affen, Journal, 1837. 

suffete (suf'ot), w. [AIho mifet ; <lt, sufes, suffes 
{sufeUf suffeU), a suffete; < Puuie; cf. Heb. 
ah^hetf judge, ruler.] One of the chief officials 
of the executive department of the government 
in ancient Carthage. 

The Homan Senate encroached on the consuls, though 
it was neither a legislature nor representative ; the Car- 
thaginian Councils encn>ached on the Suffetes; the Vene- 
tian Councils encroached on the Doge. 

J. Bryce, American Commonwealth, I. 223. 

SUflOG (su-fis'), V.; pret. and pp. sufficed, ppr. 
suffiGing, [Early mod. E. also suffise; < ME. 
sufficen, suffisen^ i OF. stiffis-, stem of ppr. of 
auffire, souffire, F. suffire, bo sufficient, < L. suf- 
ficere, put under or into, substitute for, sub- 
stitute, supi)ly, intr. be sufficiout, suffice, < suh, 
imder, + facarc^ make, do.] I. irans. If. To 
be sufficient for. 

The leed condite conteyneth this mesure: 

XII C pounde of metal shal suffute 
A thousand feet in lengthe of p^os sure. 

Palladius, llusbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 178. 

2. To satisfy; content; be equal to the wants 
or demands of. 

Parentes . . . being sufflsed that their children can one* 
ly speke latino proprely. or make verses with out mater 
or sentence, they from tnens fortli do suffre them to Hue 
in idelnes. Sir 7\ Elyot, The Governour, 1. 13. 

Let it suffice thee ; speak no mure unto me of this mat- 
ter. Deut. ill. 26. 

By forre they’d rather eat 
At their owno howses, wher their caruall sence 
May bo suffic'd. Times' WhisUe (E. E. T. S.), p. 18. 
Then .Tove ask’d Juno : “If at length she had suffic’d her 
spleen, 

Achilles being won to arms ? ” Chapman, Iliad, xviii. 316. 
8t. To afford in sufficiout amount ; supply ade- 
quately. 

When they came ther tholy] sawe a faire cite. 

As full a pepill as it cowde mffice. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1, 1160. 
The pow'r appeas’d, with winds suffic’d the sail. 

Dryden, Iliad, i. 663. 

n. intram. To be enough or sufficient; be 
equal to the end proposed; be adequate. 

What neded it thanne a newe iawe to bigynne, 

Sith the fyrst sufficeih to sauacioun and to blisse? 

Piers Plowman (B), xvll. 81. 
Suffise that I have done my dew in place. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. viii. 66. 
My designs 

Are not yet ripe ; st^ce it that ere long 
1 shall employ your loves. 

. ■ Beau, and FI., Phil aster, Hi, i. 

No matter for the sword, her word sufficed 
To spike tlie coward through and tlirough. 

Browning, King and Book, I. 812. 

SUfficiencet (su-fish'pns), n. [= F. suffisance 
= Sp. suficiencin s= ’!Pg. sufficienda = It. soffi- 
cienzUi^i. LL. sufficientia, sufficienoe, sufficiency, 
< L. sufficere, be sufficient, suffice : see suffice. 
Cf. suffisance, the older form.] Same as suffir- 
cieney. 

BUffilclency (su-ffsh'pn-si), n. [As sufflcience (see 
-cy).] 1. The state or character of being suffi- 
cient; adequacy. 

Some of y* cheefe of y« company, perceiveing y® mari- 
ners to feare ye sufflsieneie of y® shipo, as appeared by their 
mutterings, they ontred into serious consulltatiou with 
y« m>‘, Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 76. 

Bis sufficiency is such that he bestows and possesses, 
his plenty being unexhausted. BoyU. 

We know the satiofacturiuesB of Justice, the svffleieney 
ot truth. Emerson, Success. 
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2. Qualification for anypoi^ose; ability; ca- 
pacity; efficiency. 

Hee [Sir Humphrey Gilbert] bath worthely beene con* 
stituted a ooronell and general! in places requisite, and 
hath with sufidends discharged the same, both in this 
Realme and in forreigne Nations. 

Gascoigne, in Book of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.X 

[Forewords, p. ix. 

A substitute of most allowed suffideney. 

Shak., OtheUo, i. 8. 224. 

Wo shall And two differing kinds of suffideney in man- 
aging of business. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

3. Adequate substance or means: enough; 
abundance; competence; especially, supply 
equal to wants ; ample stock or fund. 

An elegant suffideney, content, 
Retirement, runH quiet, friendship, books. 

Thomson, Spring, 1. 1160. 

He [Philip] had money in suffideney, his own horses and 
equipage, and free quarters in his father's house. 

Thackeray, Philip, v. 

4. Conceit; self-confidence; self-sufficiency. 

Suffideney is a compound of vanity and ignorance. 

Sir W. Temple. 

sufficient (su-fish'ent), a. and n. [=: F. suffi- 
sant = Sp. Huficiente = Pg. sufficiente = It. soffi- 
ciente, < L. suffici€n{U)s, ppr. of sufficcre, be suf- 
ficient, suffice: see suffice. Of. suffisant, the 
older form.] I. a. 1. Sufficing; equal to the 
end proposed; as much as is or may be neces- 
sary; adequate; enough. 

1 sawe it in at a back dore, and as it is sayd the same 
stable or vought is suffwnt to reoeyue a M. horses. 

It. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 44. 

Suffideni unto the day is the evil thereof. Mat. vi. 84. 

My grace Is suffdent for thee. 2 Cor. xii. 0. 

2. Possessing adequate talents or accomplish- 
ments; of competent power or ability; quali- 
fied; fit; competent; capable. 

Also, ther schul he foure sufflmunt men for to kepe the 
catel wel and siiffiBauntly. English Gilds (K E. T. S.\ p. 8. 

Who is sufficient for these things? 2 Cor. iL 16. 

Pray you, let Cossio be received again. . . . 
You'll never meet a more sufficient man. 

Shak., Othello, Hi. 4. 01. 

Nay, they arc esteemed Uie more learned, and sufficient 
for this, by the many. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, To the Reader. 

3t. Having a competence ; well-to-do. 

His [John Selden’s] father . . . was a sufficient plebeian, 
and delighted much in music. 

Wood, Atheme Oxon., II. 179. 

He [George Fox] descended of honest and suffideni pa- 
rents, who endeavoured to bring him up, as they did the 
rest of their children, in the way and worship of the nation. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, v. 

4. Self-sufficient; self-satisfied; content. 

Thou art the most sufficient (I'll say for thee), 

Not to helievo a thing. Beau, and FI. 

Buffloient condition, evidence, reason. See the nouns. 
B^Syn. 1. Ample, abundant, satisfactory, full.— 1 and 2. 
Competetd, Enough, etc. See adcimaie. 

It. n. That which is sumcieut; enough; a 
sufficiency. 

One man's suffideni is more available than ten thousands 
multitude. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 462. {Davies.) 

sufficiently (su-fish'ent-li), adv. [< sufficient + 
Cf. the older form.] 1. To a 

sufficient decree; to a degree that answers the 
purpose or ^ves satisfaction; adequately. 

He left them sufficiently provided, and conceived they 
would liave boon well governed. 

M. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 106. 
2. To a considerable degree : as, he went away 
sufficiently discontented. [Colloq.] 

SUmcingly (su-n'siu^-li), adv. In a sufficing 
manner; so as to satisfy, 
sufficingness (su-n'sing-nes), n. The quality 
of sufficing. If, Spencer, Social Statics, p. 323. 
suffisaucet (suf'i-zans), n. [Early mod. E. also 
suffisaunce; < ME. ’suffisaunce, < OF. suffisance, 
sufflsaunce.K LL. suffidentia, sufficienoe: see 
suffidence.] Sufficiency; satisfaction. 

No man is wrecched but himself hit wene, 

And ho that hath himself hath suffisaunce. 

Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 26. 
Bo payed with Htelle, content with suffisance. 

PdiHoal Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 27. 

suffisantt, a. [ME. suffisant, suffisaunt, < OF. 
suffisantj suffisaunt, < L. 8uffid€n{t-)s, sufficient: 
see sufficient.'] Sufficient; capable; able. 

He was lyk a knyght. 

And suffisaunt ot persone and of might. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1067. 
BUffisantly t, adv. [M E. suffisantlu ; < suffisant + 
-W.] Sufficiently. C/mttcer, Prol. to Astrolabe, 
suffix (au-fiks' ), V. t. [< L. suffixus, suhfsu8,p^. of 
8ufflge1^c,suhfigere,tB>HtQn below, fasten or ffx on, 
< sub, under, below, + flgere, fasten, fix : see fix, 
V.] To attach at the end : specifically used of 
adding or annexing a letter or syllable, a uxiSix. 
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suffix (suf ^iks), n. [xs F. auMxe as Sp. m/fio aas 
Pg. sufflxo =5 It. SOffiSSO ss SUfflXf \ NL. sttf- 
fixum, a suffix, neut. of L. suffixus, suhfixus, pp. 
of suffigere, subflgere, fasten or fix on : see strf- 
ftx,v. Ci, affix, prefix, postfix.] 1. Ingram., 
a letter or syllaole added or annexed to the 
end of a word or to a verbal root or stem ; a for- 
mative element, consisting of one or more let- 
ters, added to a primitive word to make a de- 
rivative ; a postfix: a terminal formative, as the 
~th of length, the -a of loved, the 4y of godly, the 
Ay of haaly, etc. — 2. In math., an index writ- 
ten after and under a letter, as Xq, xi, xp x^, 

BUffixal(suf'ik-8al),a. l<8uffix-^-al.] Oforper- 
taining to a suffix : of the nature of a suffix. A'n- 
oyc. Brit,, XXL 27^2; Amer. Jour, Philol,, IV. 29. 

SUffixion (su-fik'shon), n. [< suffix + Aon.] 
The act of suffixing, or the state of being suf- 
fixed. 

sufflaxninatet (su-flam'i-nat), v. t. [< L. suf- 
flaminatus, pp. of suffiammare, hold back by a 
clog, checK, < suffidmen, a clog, brake, shoe, 
drag-chain to check the motion of a wheel; 
perhaps for ^sufflacmen, < sub, under, + flac- in 
Jtaoous, banging down ; or for ^suffrag- 

men, < s^ih, under, + frag- in frangere, pp. frac- 
tus, break (cf. brahe as related to break)*, see 
suffrage.] To retard the motion of, as a car- 
riage by preventing ono or more of its wheeh 
from revolving ; stop; impede. 

God could anywhere sufflaminate and subvert the be 
ginnings of wicked designs. 

Barrow, Sermon on the Gunpowder Ilot 

BUfflate (su-flat'), V. f.; p^et. and pp. sufflated, 
pX)r. Huffiating. [< L. suffiatus, pp. of sufflare. 
suhfiare (>It. soffiare = Sp. soptar = Pg. soprai 
= F. souffler), blow up from below, inflate, < 
sub, under, + flare, blow: see blow^, flatus,] 
To blow up; inflate; also, to inspire. [Bare.; 
An inflam’d zeal-burning mind 
Sufflated by the Holy Wind. 

T. Ward, England’s Reformation, ill 

BUfflation (su-fla'shqn), n. [< L. suffiatio(n-) 
a blowing or puffing up, < sufilare, blow up : sei 
sufflate.] The act of blownig up or inflating 
[ftare.] Imp. Diet. 

sufflue (Hu-flfi'), n. In her,, a clarion. 

suffocate (suf'o-kat), v,; pret. and pp, suffo 
cated, ppr. suffocating. [< L. suffocatus, pp. o 
suffocare (> It. soff'oqare, soffocare = Pg. suffo 
ear = Sp. sufocar =. F. suff'oguer), choke, stifle 
< sub, under, + faux (faue-), the upper part o 
the throat, the pharynx: boo fauces.} I. trans 

1. To kill by preventing tho access of air t( 
the blood through the lungs or analogous or 
gans, as gills. 

Either his [Judas’s] grief suffocated him, or his guff 
made him hang himself ; for the words will slgnifle eithei 
Stillingjleet, Sermons, 1. vi 

2. To impede respiration in ; compress so a 
to prevent respiration. 

And let not hemp his wind-pipe suffocate. 

Shak., Hen. V., Hi. 6. 4£ 

3. To stifle; smother; extinguish: as, to suj 
focate fire or live coals. 

So intense and ardent was the Are uf his rniud that j 
not only was not suffocated beneath the weight of fue' 
but penetrated the whole superincumbent moss with it 
ownheat and radiance. Maeavlai 

1. Stifle, Strangle, etc. See smother. 

11, intrans. To become choked, stifled, o 
smothered: as, we are suffocating in this clos 
room. 

suffocatet (suf'o-kat), a. [< L. suffocatus, pp. 
see the verb.] ’Suffocated; choked. 

This chaos, when degree is suffocate. 

Follows the choking. Shak,, T. and C., i. 8. 121 

suffocating (suf'o-ka-ting),p. a. Choking; st' 
fling. 

The suffocating sense of woe. Byron, Prometheui 

suffocatingly (suf'o-ka-ting-li), adv. In a sui 
focating manner ; so as to suffocate. 

suffocation (suf-^-ka'shqn), n. [< F. suffoec 
tion = Sp. sufocacion = Pg. suffocaqdo = II 
soffocadone, < L. suffocatio(n-), a choking, st 
fling, < suffocare, cbobe, stifle : see suffocate.] 1 
The act of suffocating, choking, or stifling. 

Death by aaphyxia is a common mode of aocompUsliln 
hon;iiclde, as oy suffocation, hanging, strang^tiou. 

Eneyc, Brit,, XV. 7® 

2. The condition of being suffocated, chokec 
or stifled. 

It was a miracle to 'scape suffocation. 

5A&.,M. W.ofW.,llL6. 11! 

suffocative (suf'o-ka-tiv), a. [< suffocate - 
Ave.] Tending or afcle to choke or sufle. Ai 
huthnot, Air. 



itdfOftf out (8u-f oBh'gn ), n. r< L. 8ufo3gio(n->), a 
digging under, an undermining, < mffodire^ pp. 
8iimo88U8f pierce underneath, bore tl^ough, < 
8vhn under, + fodirOf dig: see fodientf fosaiWi 
A digging under; an undermining. 

Thoie wffowtffM of walls, thosejpowder>traiQ8. 

Bp. UaU, Bt. Paul’s Combat. 

gnfCragan (sut'^ra-gan), a. and n. [< ME. suffra- 
gan. < OF. ** suffragan^ var, of suffragantj in part 
prob. < ML. suffragnneuSf suff^aganim, assist- 
ing^ applied esp. to a bishop, < L. suffragari^ 
assist: seesMjfVa^anf.] I. a. Assisting; assis- 
tant ; of or pertaining to a suffragan : as, a suf- 
fragan bishop; a suffragan see. in ecclesiastical 
usage every bishop of a province is said to be mfffagan 
relatively to the archbishop. See suffragan bishop, under 
bishop. 

The election of archbishops had . . . been a continual 
subject of dispute between the suffragan bishops and the 
Augustine monks. Qoldsmibh, Hist. Eng., xiv. 

n. n. 1 . An auxiliary bishop, especially one 
with no right of ordinary jurisdiction; in the 
Ch. of Eng., a bishop who has been consecrated 
to assist the ordinary bishop of a see in a par- 
ticular part of his diocese, like the ancient 
chorepiscopus (which see). 

In the time of the Christians it was the seat of a suffra- 
gan : now hardly a village. Sandys, lYavalles, p. 157. 

2, A title of every ordinary bishop with respect 
to the archbishop or metropolitan who is his 
superior, « gyiL CoadjutArr, Suffragan. See coadjutor. 

sultragaiishfp (suf'ra-gan-ship), n. [< suffra- 
gan *4" -ship.] The position of suffragan. 

suffragantt (suf 'ra-gant), a. and n. [< F. suffra- 
gant = Pr. suffrdguant = It. suffragantc, < L. 
suffragan{t-)s, ppr. of siiffragari, vote for, sup- 
port with one*8 vote, support, assist: see suf- 
fr agate, suffrage, v. CL suffragan.} 1. a. As- 
sisting. 

Heavenly doctrine ought to bo chief ruler and principal 
head everywhere, and not mffragant and subsidiary. 

Fuirio, tr. of Montaigne (161.S), p. 175. {Latham.) 

n. n. 1. An assistant; a favorer; one who 
concurs with another. 

More friends and sujgPragarUs to the virtues and modesty 
of sober women than enemies to their beauty. 

Jeer. Taylor (?)^ Artif. Handsomeness^ p. 118. 

2. A suffragan bishop; a suffragan. Cotgrave. 

Bufftagatet (suf'ra-gat), V. i. [< L. ^uffraga- 
tus, pp. of suffragari (> li, suffragare Pg. suf- 
fragar = Sp. snfragar), vote for, support with 
one’s vote, support, assist : see suffrage, v.] To 
act as siiffragant, aid, or subsidiary; be assis- 
tant. 

Our poets hither for adojitlon come, 

As nations sued to be m^e free of Rome ; 

Not in the suffragating tribes to stand, 

But in your utinosi, last, provincial band. 

Jiryden, Prol. to University of Oxford (1681 ?), 1. 81. 

It cannot choose but suffragate to the roasonablenoss 
and convenience thereof, being so discovered. 

Sir M. Hale, Origin of Mankind, p. 291. 

BUffragatort (suf'ra-ga-tor), n. [< L. suffraga- 
tor, < suffragari, support by one’s vote: see suf- 
fragate.} One who assists or favors. 

The synod in the I^ow (V)iintrie8 is held at Port ; the 
most of their suffragators are already iissembled. 

Bp. of Chester to Vssher, p. 67. 

suffrage (suf'raj), n. [< F. suffrage = Hp. su- 
frapio = Pg. It. suffragio, < L. suffragium, a 
voting-tablet, a ballot, a vote, the right of vot- 
ing, a decision, jinigment, esp. a favorable de- 
cision, approbation; prob. connected with suf- 
frago, hock-bono, also a shoot or spray, and 
orig., it is conjectured, a broken piece, as a 
potsherd, used in voting (cf. ostracism, a kind 
of voting so called from the use of shells or 
otsherds); < suffringerc (pp. suffractus), break 
elow, break up, < sub, under, + fraugere 
frag), break: fraction, break. Cf. nau- 

frage, saMfrage.} 1. A vote or voice given 
in deciding a controverted question, or in 
the choice of a person to occupy an office or 
trust ; the formal expression of an opinion on 
some doubtful question ; consent ; assent ; ap- 
proval. 

There doe they give their suffrages and voyces for the 
election of the Magistrates. Coryat, Crudities, I, 268. 

We bow to beg your suffrage and kind ear. 

Fleteher, Humorous Lieutenant, Prol. 

1 know, if it were put to the guestion of theirs and mine, 
the worse would find more suffrages. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, To the Reader. 

2. The political right or act of voting: the ex- 
ercise 01 the voting power in political affairs ; 
especially, the right, under a representative 
government, of participating, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the choice of public officers and in the 
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adoption or rejection of fundamental laws: 
usually with the definite article. 

The suffrage was not yet regarded as a right incident to 
manhood, and could bo extended only according to the 
judgment of those who were found in possession of it. 

Bancroft, Hist. Const., IL 118. 

3. Testimony; attestation; witness. 

Every miracle is the suffrage of Heaven to the truth of 
a doctrine. South. 

4 . Ecelea., an intercessory prayer or petition. 

The suffrages of all the saints. Longfellow. 

In lOur^s: (a) Short petitions, especially those in the 
litany, the lesser litany or preces at morning and evening 
prayer, etc. 

And then shall be said the litany ; save only that after 
this place ; That, . . . etc., the pniper suffrage shall be, 
etc. Book of Common Prayer, Cousecr. of Bishops. 

(b) Tlie prayers of the people in response to and as distin- 
guished from the versicles or prayers said in litanies by the 
clergyman. 

Bt. Aid; assistance; relief. 

Charms for every disease, and sovereign suffrages for 
every sore. W. Patten (Arber’s Eng. (lamer, III. 71). 
Female sufflrage, the political right of women to vote. 
It is granted by the Constitutions of the States of Wyo- 
ming and Utah ; and scvernl other States of the Union 
allow women to v<*tti on certain local niatters, as is also 
the case in Great Britain. Household BUfltage. Bee 
household.-- Manhood suffrage, a pojmlar phrase deiiot- 
ing suiTrage grunted to all mule citizens who are of a^c, 
aiidare not physically or morally incapacitated forils exer- 
cise : universal Hiiffra^re.' Universal suiHrage, a luot^e 
phrase, commonly nieanlng Miittruge (of adult males) re- 
stricted only by Tion-citizenship, minority, criminal char- 
acter, or bankruptcy ; manhood suffrage. 

suffrage (suf'raj), v. t . ; pret. and pp. suffraged, 
ppr. suffraping. [< OF. ^suffrager, < L. suffra- 
gari, LL. also suffragare, vote for, support with 
one’s vote, support, favor, assist, < suffragium, 
a vote: see suffrage, n. CL suffragant, suffra- 
gan.} To vote for; elect, Reformation 

in Eng., ii. [Rare.] 

BUffra^nes, n. Plural of suffrago. 

SUffraginoust (su-fraj'i-uus), a. [< L. suffra- 
ainosus, diseased in the hock, < suffrage {-in-), 
hock; see suffrago.} Of or pertaining to the 
suffrago, especially of the horse. 

The hough or suffraginous flexure behindo. 

Sir T. Brovme, Vulg. Err., Hi. 1. 

suffiragist (suf 'ra-jist), w. [< suffrage + -ist.} 1 . 
One who possesses or exercises the right of suf- 
frage; a voter. — 2. One holding certain opin- 
ions concerning the right of siilftage, as about 
its ext<iiision ; as, a yromnn-suffragist. 

One ardent suffragist, already referred to, reasoning by 
analogy from lower to higher, pro\ cs the worthlessness 
of man by the fact that the female spider de»' jurs her male 
consort. Atlantic Monthly, LXV. 812. 

suffrago (su-fra'go), w.; pi. suffragines (-fraj'i- 
nez). [L.: see 1. The hock, or so- 

called kneo, of a horse’s hind leg, whose convex- 
ity is backward, and which corresponds to the 
human heel ; the tibiotarsal articulation. Sec 
cuts under hock and Perissodaetyla. — 2. In or- 
nith., the heel proper, sometimes calh*d the 
knee; the mediotarsal articulation, whose con- 
vexity is backward, at the top of the shank, 
whore the feathers of most birds stoj). 

8Uff!rutescent (suf-ro-tes'ent), a. [< sub- + fru- 
tescent.} In hot., only sliglitly or obscurely 
woody ; a little woody at the base. 

Bufituxex (suf'rh-ieks), n. [NL., < Ii. sub, un- 
der, + frutex, a shrub, a bush: mv frtitcx.} 1. 
In bo*., an undershriib, or very small shrub; a 
low plant with decidedly woody stems, as the 
trailing arbutus, American wintergreen, etc. — 
2. A plant with a permanent woody base, but 
with a herbaceous annual growth above, as tho 
garden-sage, thyme, etc. [Rare, Eng.] 

Buffruticose (su-frO'ti-kds), a. [< suffrutex 
{4c-) -I- -ose; or < sub- -h fruticose.} In bot,, 
having the character of a suffrutex ; small with 
woody stems, or having the stems woody at the 
base and herbaceous above ; somewhat shrub- 
by : noting a plant or a 8t<un. 

sufftuticous (su-fro'ti-kus), a. Bame as suf- 
fruticose. 

SUffruticulose (suf-rlj-tik'u-los), a. [< sub- + 
fruticulosc.} In hot., slightly fruticulose, as 
some lichens. 

sufifulted (su-fuFted), a. In entoni., gradually 
changing to another color — SuflUlted pupil, the 
central spot of an ocellus when it is formed by two colors 
shading off into each other. 

SUfitimigate (su-fu'mi-gat), v.; pret. and pj). 
sufumigated, ppr. suffumigaHng. [< L. suffu- 
mlgatus, pp. of suff'umigare, subfumigare (> It. 
suffumigare, suffumicare), smoke from below, < 
sm, unde^ + fumigare, smoke : see fumigate.} 
To apply fumes or smoke to, as to the body in 
medical treatment. 


sufle 

BUfftamil^ation (su-fu-mi-gft^shQn), n. [Also 

subfvimgation; < ME. sulifumygacioun, C OF, 
(and P.) suffumigation == 8p. sufumigaoion as 
Pg. suffumigagdo = It. suffumicazionc, < LL. 
8uffumigatio{n-), subfmnigatio{n-), a smoking 
from below: see suffumigate.} 1. The act of 
fumigating, literally from below; fumigation. 

Take your meate in the hotte time of Summer in cold 
places, out in the Winter let there bee a bright Are, and 
take it in hotte places, your parlors or Chambers being 
first purged and ayred with suffnmigatiorw. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 267. 

2. The act of burning perfumes ; one of the 
ceremonies in incantation. 

Sorceresses 
That usen exorsisaciouns 
And eke subfumygaciouns. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1264. 
A simple suffumigation, , . . accompanied by availing 
ourselves of the suitable planetary hour. 

Siott, Antiquary, xxii. 

3. A fume; especially, a preparation used in 
fumigating. 

As the suffumigations of the oppressed stomach surge 
up and cause the headache. 

Bev. T. Adams, Works, I. 204. 
Another piebald knave 

Of the same brotherhood (he loved them ever) 

Was actively preparing ’iieath his nose 
Such a suffumigatioti as, once tired, 

Had stunk the patient dead ere he could groan. 

Browning, Faracelsua 

SUfftimiget (su-fii'mij), n. [< ML. suffumigium, 

< L. suffumigare, smoke from below: see suffu- 
mufated} A medicinal fume. 

sufhise (su-fuz'), V. t.; pret. and pp. suffused, 
ppr. suffusing. [< L. suffnsus, pp. of suffundere, 
pour below or underneath, or upon, overspread, 

< sub, under, •¥ fundvre, pour out, spread out: 
see fuse^.} To overspread, as with a fluid or 
tincture; fill or cover, as with something fluid; 
as, eyes suffused with tears. 

When purple light shall next suffuse the skies. Pope. 
Hors was a face suffused with the flue essence of beauty. 

T. mnUirop, Cecil Hreeme, xv. 
Alpine meadows Boft suffuwd 
With rain. 

M. Arnold, Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse, 
sufftision ( su-f u' zh on ) , w . [= P. suffusion =s Sp. 
sufusion = Pg. suffusdo = It. suffusione, < L. 
suffusio{7i-), a pouring out or over, a spreading: 
see suffuse. ] 1 . Th e act or operati on of suffus- 

ing or overspreading, as with a fluid or a color; 
also, tho states of being suffused or overspread. 

I’o those that have the jaundice or like suffusion of 
eyes, objects appear of that color. Bay. 

2. That which is suffused or spread over, as 
an extravasation of blood. 

So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs, 

Or dim suffusion veil'd. Milton, I*. L., iii. 26. 

3. In entom., a peculiar variegation, observed 
especially in Lepidoptcra, in wliieh the colors 
appear to be blended or run together, it is most 
common in northern or alpine fomm of species which are 
found with normal colors in warmer regions. 

Sllffusive (su-fu'siv), a, [< suffuse + -ivc.} Per- 
taining to suffusion; overspreading. George 
Eliot, Middleinarch, xvi. 

BUfi, SOfi (sfi'fi, so'fi), n. [Also soofre, sophy, 
etc. : = F. soft, soufi; = Hind, suft, < Ar. suft, a 
Moslem mystic; either lit. ‘wise,’ < Or. 
wise (see sophist) ; or, according to some, < suf, 
wool, the Bufis (dervishes, fakirs) being obliged 
to wear garments of wool, and not of silk.] A 
Mohammedan myst ic who beli(*ves (1 ) that (led 
alone exists, and that all visible and invisible 
beings are more emanations from him ; (2) that, 
as Hod is th(‘ renl author of all acts of mankind, 
man is not a free* agent, and there can be no real 
difference between good and evil; (3) that, as 
the soul existed Ixdore the body, and is confined 
within the latter us in a cage, deatli should be 
the chief object of desire, for only then does the 
soul return to tho bosom of the divinity; and 
(4) that religions are matters of indiffi^rence, 
though some are more advantageous than oth- 
ers (as, for instance, Mohammedanism), and 
that sufism is the only true philosophy. 

If rhanmh'B Title had bofuU'ii to thee (Holomon), 

If the Medea Myter bowed at thy knee. 

W'ert thou a Stgdiy ; yet with VortiieB luster 
1'hou oughtst (at least) thy Greatnes to illiister. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 

The principal occupation of the Sufi whilst in the body 
is meditation on the . . . unity of (jod, the remembrance 
of God’s iiumes, . . . and the progressive advancement In 
the . . . journey of life, so as to attain unification with 
God. Hughes, Diet of Islam, p. 609. 

Sufic (sd'fik), a, [< suf + -«c.] Of or pertain* 
ing to sufism. 
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There are frequent S6M aUegorle^ Juat esin the Mahh* 
nn. JShei/ 0 . ML, XVIL 522. 

SUflsm, sofism (sO'fizm, sd'fizm), n. [Also su- 
fiism; < aufi 4- •ism.'} The mystical system of 
the sufis. 


The system of philosophy professed by Persian poets 
and dervishes, and in acoordance with which the poems 
of H4fiz are allegorically interpreted, is called Hujimn. 

Encyo. Jhit.t aI. S68. 

BUflstic (sO-fls'tik), a. [Also sufiistiv; < suji + 
48t 4* -ic.] Same as sufic. 

The point of view indicated by the Sufiistic system of 
philosophy. Encyc. Brit., XI. 868. 

SUg(8ug),M. [Origin obscure.] An unidentified 
parasite of the trout, probably an epizoic crus- 
tacean. Also called trout-fousc. 

Many of them [trout] have sticking on them Sugg, or 
Trout-lice, which is a kind of Worm, in shape like a (Hove, 
or Fin with a big head, and sticks close to him and sucks 
his moisture. I, Waltan, Complete Angler, p. 91. 

sag-. See 8uh: 

Sugantia (su-gan'shi-a), w. p/. A variant of 
Sugentici. 

BQgar (shug'ar), n. [Early mod. E. also 
<mE. suffer,' HU(f or y sugre, sucre, < OF. smre, F. 
sucre = Fr. sucre = tip. asucar = I*g. assucar 
(with Ar. arti<*le al) = ft, succhero = D. suiker=: 
MLO. sucker = OHG. zucura, MHG. zukcr, suck- 
er , G. sucker = Icel. sykr = Sw. socker = Dan. 
sukker = OBulg. sakaru = Berv. chakara, saka- 
ra, chukar = Boiiem. cukr = Little Russ, cukor, 
cukur ±= Russ, snkharu = Pol. cukier = Hung. 
sukar (Blavic, etc., partly after G.), < ML. sue- 
oarum, succarum, sucarium, also succarium, 
succara, sucara, also suctura, etc., altered forms, 
in part appar. simulating L. succus, sucus, juice 
(see sucK^), of sacokarum, L. saccharon, < Gr. 
adsxup, adKxupov, < Ar. sakkar, sokkar, sukkar, 
with the article as-sokkar, < Pers. shakar=:Ilind. 
shakkar, < Prakrit sakkara, sugar, < Skt. carA:flrd, 
candied sugar, orig. grit, ^avel ; ef. Skt. karka^ 
ra, hard, L. calculus, a pebble (see calculm).} 

1. The general name of certain chemical com- 
pounds belonging to the group of carbohydrates. 
They are soluble in water, have a more or less sweet taste, 
and are directly or indireotly fermentable. According to 
their chemical nature they are divided into two classes, 
the gaeehurogeg and glueogeg. See saccharoge and glucoge. 

2. A sweet crystalline substance, prepared 
chiefly from the expressed juice of the sugar- 
cane, Snccharum officinarum, and of the sugar- 
beet, but obtaiued also from a great variety of 
other plants, as maple, maize, sorghum, birch, 
and parsnip. The process of manufacturing cane-sugar 
generally begins with extracting the Juice of the canes, 
either by passing them between the roUors of a rolling- 
mill (see gugar-mill), or by the use of raspers or “deli- 
brators ” reducing the canes to pulp and expressing the 
juice by subjecting the pulp to the action of powerful 
presses. Maceration of the canes in steam or water, as a 
prepui’ation for extraction of the juice, is also practised to 
some extent. Another method, now coming extensively 
into use, is that of ditinsion, in which the canes or beets 
are cut in small pieces, and the sugar is extracted by re- 
peated washings with hot water, (t’orapare dijfftuion ap- 
paratus (under diffugion), and ogmoge.') Tlie extraction of 
the juice by the crushing and expressing action of rollers 
In sugar-mUls is, however, still more extensively practised 
than any other method. The juice is received in a shallow 
trough placed beneath the rollers, and defecated hy adding 
to it while heated below the boiling-point either milk cn 
lime, lime-water, bisulphite of lime, lime followed by sul- 
phur dioxld, sulphur dioxid followed by lime, alkaline 
earths, sulphur compounds, or chlorine corapouiids, milk 
of lime being more generally used than any of the other 
substances named. (Compare de/fcator.) The saccharine 
liquor is concentrated by boiling, which expels the water; 
lime-water is added to neutralize the acid that is usually 
present ; the grosser impurities rise to the surface, and are 
separated in the form of scum. When duly concentrated 
the syrup is run off into shallow wooden coolers, where it 
concretes ; it is then put into hogsheads with holes in the 
l>ottoin, through which the molasses drains off into cis- 
terns below, leaving the sugar in the state known in com- 
merce by the nain e of raw sugar, or muscovado. Soni etiin os 
the molasses is immediately separated from the sugar by 
centrifugal force. The raw sugar is further purified by 
solution in water and nitration, first through cotton bags, 
then through layers of animal charcoal, boiling down under 
diminlshoa ])re88ure. and crystallization. Thus clarified, it 
takes the names of tump-sugar, loqf-sugar, refined sugar. 
etc., according to the different degrees of purification and 
the form in which it is placed on the market. The manu- 
facture of sugar from beet root is carried on to a very 
considerable extent in France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
tlie Netherlands, Hussia, etc. The sugar is mostly ex- 
tracted from the roots by diffusion, and the subsequent 
defecation and concentrutioti are carried out in a manner 
entirely analogous to that described for these operations 
In the manufacture of cane-sugar. In the United States 
and in Canada great quantities of sugar are obtained from 
the sap of the sugar-maple, Acer sacoharinum. (See out 
under Acer. ) The Gulf States and the W est Indies are the 
prineipal sources whence the supplies of cane-sugar are 
derived ; the sugar used on the continent of Europe is 
chiefly obtained from the beet. Sugar was only vaguely 
known to the Greeks and Romans ; it seems to haveneen 
introduced into Europe during the time of the crusades. 
The cane was grown atout the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury In Cyprus, whence, some time later. It was trans- 
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idMited into Madetn, and about the beglnniim of the sbe- 
toenth oentniy it waa thence carried to the New World. 
For the chemical properties of pure oane-augar, see soe- 
ehmroee, 8. 

This Manna is olept Bred of Aungeles; and it is a white 
thing, that is fulle swete and righte delicyous, and more 
Bwete than Hony or Sugre. MandewiXLe, Travels, p. 152. 

When shall we have any good sugar come over? The 
wars in Barbary make sugar at such an excessive rate, you 
pay sweetly now, 1 warrant, sir, do you not? 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, ii 1. 

8. Something that resembles sugar in any of its 
properties. — 4. Figuratively, sweet, honeyed, 
or soothing words; flattery employed to dis- 
guise something distasteful.— Bastard, beet-root, 
Black, centrifugal sugar. See the qualifying words. 
—Brown sugar, common dark muscovado sugar.— Cof- 
fee-croshed sugar, a commercial name for crushed su- 
gar in which theiumps are of convenient size for table use 
in sweetening coffee and tea.— Confectioners* sugar, a 
highly reflnea sugfur pulverized to an impalpabl^owden 
used by confectioners for various purposes.— Cashed 
sugar, a commercial name for loaf-sugar oroken into irreg- 
ular lumps.— Cut sugar, a commercial name for loaf-su- 
gar cut into prismatic form, generally cubes.— Diabetic 
inigar. Bee diahtfttc.- BrgoVsugar, a sugar obtained 
from ergot. Its crystals are transparent rhombic prisms. 
It is soluble in both water and alcohol, and the solution is 
capable of undergoing alcoholic fenneutatlon.— Gelatin 
sugar. Some as pij/oocoK.— Granulated sugar, (a) A 


or mass as in loaf-sugar, (b) The course grains or dust of re- 
fined sugar formed during the operation s of cm shing or cut- 
ting losu-sngar, and separated from the lumps by soreen- 
ing.— Inverted sugar. Some as Liquid 

sugar, a name sometimes given to uncrystallizahle glu- 
cose; this substance, however, is capable of solidifying 
into an amoiphous mass. — MaladO sugar, sugar con- 
glomerated into a sticky mass, the crystalline form of the 
sugar being masked hy the presence of a quantity of high- 
ly concentrated invert-sugar which cements the crystals 
together : distinguished from muscovado sugar, in which 
tlie sugar has a distinctly crystalline form— the small crys- 
tals, however, being more or less colored by invert-sugar 
and adhering impurities.- Blaple sugar. Sec mavlui.—- 
Pulverized sugar, a commercial name for refined sugar 
ground to a fineness Intermediate between that of granu- 
lated sugar and confectioners’ sugar.— Rotatory power 
Of sugar. See rotatory polarization, under rotatory.— 
Staren-sugar. same as darirosr.— Sugar Of aooms, 
quercite.— Sugar Of Barbaryt, the finest sugar, which 
was formerly supposed to be brought from Bnrhary, before 
the trade of the w est Indies was fully established. {Nares.) 

Ah sweet, honey, Barban/ sugar, sweet master. 

Marston, What you Will, Ii. 8. 

Sugar of lead. See lead'^.— Sugar of milk, lactose, 
sugar (shiig'jir), V. [< ME. sugren, < OF. sucrer, 
sugar; from the noun.] I. tram. 1. To sea- 
son, cover, sprinkle, mix, or impregnate with 
sugar. — 2. Figuratively, to cover as with sugar ; 
sweeten ; disguise so as to render acceptable 
what is otherwise distasteful. 

We are oft to blame In this— 

Tis too much proved— that with devotion’s visage 

And pious action we do sugar o’er 

The aevil himself. Sfiak., Uamlct, ill. 1. 48. 

n. intrans. 1. To sweeten something, as tea, 
with sugar. [Rare.] 

He sugared, and creamed, and drank, and spoke not. 

Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xxxvi. (Davies.) 

2. To make (maple) sugar. [U. S. and (Canada.] 
—To sugar off, in maple-sugar manuf., to pour the 
syrup Into molds to granulate, when Bufllciontly boiled 
down. The sugaring off is the last process, and is usually 
attended with som e sort of frolic in the sugai’-camp. [ IJ. 8. 
and Canada. 1 

sugar-apple (shflg'|lr-ap^''l), n. Heo lioUinia. 
SUgar-bakerf (shug’^ar-ba^k^r), w. (^ne whore- 
fines sugar. 

You know her mother was a Welsh milliner, and her 
father a sugar-baker at Bristol. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 2. 

sugar-bean (shfig'ilr-ben), n. A variety of 
Jkaseolus lunatns (see bean), cultivated par- 
ticularly in Jamaica. The species is probably 
a native of tropical America, but is widely 
diffused in cultivation, 
sugar-beet (shug'ar-bet), n. Bee becl^. 
SUgarberry (shug^’ar-ber^i), w.; pi. sugarherries 
( -1 z) . Same as fidckberru, 2. 
sugar-bird (shtig'ar-b^rd), n. 1. Any bird of 
the family Ccerebidse, as tne Bahamaii honey- 
creeper, Verthiola hahamensis: so called from 
its habit of sucking the sweets of flowers. See 
cut under Cesrehitm. — 2. A honey-eater or 
honey-sucker; one of various tenuirostral birds 
of the Old World which suck the sweets of 
flowers. Bee Neciariniidm, Meliplmgidm. — 3. A 
translation of the Indian name of the American 
evening grosbeak or hawfinch, Coocotkramtes 
or Besperiphona vespertina, which is specially 
fond of maple sugar. [Local, U. S.] 
sugar-lmsll (Shttg'ar-btish), n. 1. Bame as 
sugar-orchard. — 2. See Protea. 
sugar-camp (shflg'ur-kamp), n. A place in or 
near a maple forest or orchard where the sap 


from the trees is collected and manufactured 
into sugar. [U. B. and Canada.] 

BUgar-caildiailt(Bhflg'ftr-kan'di-an),n. Sugar- 
candy. 

If nor a dram of treacle sovereign, 

Or aquapvitee, or sugar-eandian. 

Nor kitohin cordials can it remedy, 

Oertes his time is come. 

Bp. HaU, Satires, II. iv. 80. 

sugar-candy (shtig'flr-kan'di). n. Sugar clari- 
fled and concreted ‘or crystallized. Compare 
caudy^. 

sugar-cane (shflg'fir-kan), n. A saccharine 
grueBySnecharum officinarum, th .0 original sonroc 

of manufactured 
sugar, and stir 
the source of mosi 
of the supply, 
The sugar-cane is i 
stout perennial witl 
the habit of Indiai 
com and sorghum 
growing from (5 to 21 
feet high ; the leavei 
are broad and flat, j 
feet or more long; th< 
joints of the stalk ar* 
alK)ut 8 inches lon( 
near the foot, becotu 
ing longer upwardly 
at length producini 
a very long join 
called the "arrow, 
which bears a larg' 
panicle. Bugar-can 
is propagated almoa 
wholly by cuttingi 
the power to perfec 
seed being nearl, 
lost through cultiva 
tion. Seedlings, how 
ever, have recentl; 
been observed in Barbados. The first growth from th 
cuttings is called plant-cane. The succeeding years th 
root sends up rat^ions, which form the crop for one 
two, or Bornetiinos more years, its value decreasing fror 
exhaustiun of the soil. The cane requires a rich mois 
soil, preferring the vicinity of the sea. The plant is no 



Sugar-cane iSaccharum qfficinarutn'\. 
a, p.irt of the hiflorescenre ; b, a spikelel. 


known In a wild state, but is supposed to have originate! 
in southern Asia, perhaps in Cochin-China or Bengal. It 
cultivation in those regions began very early, and how oj 
tends throughout the tropics, the stalk being chewe 
where not otherwise used. It is grown in the Unltei 
States in several southern States, but only In Louisian 
in sufficient amount for the export of sugar.— AMcaJ 
sugar-cane, an African vari- 
ety of the common sorghum, 
called - Chinese su- 
gar-cane. Ham e as 
1.- Sugar-cane beetle, a 
scarabteid hootlo, Ligyrus ru- 
giceps. which damages sugar- 
cane In Louisiana by boring 
into the canes in the early 
spring and gnawing off the 
buds. It also damages sor- 
ghum and corn in the south- 
ern United States. — Sugar- 
cane borer, the larva of a 
orambid moth, ChUo sac- 
charalis, which bores sugar- 
cane in the soutliern United 
States, the West Indies, and 
elsewhere. 



Stwar-c.'inc Beetle {Ligyrh 
rugtieps), nearly twice natun 


sugar-coated (shug'ar- 
ko'^'tod), a. Coated with sugar: as, a sugai 
exhaled mil ; hence, made palatable, in any senst 
sugared (shug'ard), p. a. Sweet; alluring 
honeyed: formerly much used in poetry to 
press anything unusually attractive: as, 
ared conceits. 

This messingor coimyng and gentile was. 

Off hys mouth issued sugred swete langagc. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6021 

A sugared kiss 

In Bi>ort 1 Buckt, while she asleep did lie. 

Sir P. SidTwy (Arber's Eng. Gamer, 1. 58« 

sugar-grass (shug'ar-gras), n, 1. The commo 
sorghum, particularly its Chinese variety. — S 
The grass Pollinia Cumingii, \&r.fulva. [Am 
tralia.] 

sugar-gum (shfig^ar-gum), n. An Australia 
gum-tree, Eucalyp'ius corynocalyx, which grow 
120 feet high, and affords a durable timbei 
used for railroad-ties, posts, etc. The foliag 
is sweetish, and, unlike that of most eucalypti 
attracts cattle and sheep, 
s^ar-house (shflg'fir-hous), n. A manufactui 
ing establishment in which saccharine juice 
are extracted from cane, etc., and treated t 
make raw sugar, in some such ostabllshmente tl 
process of refining is carried further ; but they are rooi 
properly called reytneruM.— Sugar-hOUBO xnolaBBOB, 
very dark and concentrated low-grade molasses containit 
much caramel, formerly largely produced at sugar-hous* 
(whence the name), but now. under improved methods < 
manufacture, much reducea in quantity, and lltUe usi 
except in the manufacture of some proprietary modicim 
and in some chemical industries. 

angar-hnckleberry (8htig'ftr-htik''l-ber-i), > 
See huckleberry. 



sQcariiiMi 

gngariJiMl (ah^ig'^-i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being sugary or sweet. 

A . . . flftvor, not wholly unpleaslng, nor unwholeiome, 
to palate! cloyed with the tti^oKnen ot tamed and culti- 
vated fruit, Lowell, Biglow Bapera, lat aer., Int. 

aagarlng (shdg'ar-ing), n. [Verbal n . of mgary 
o.j 1. The act of sweetening with sugar. — 2. 
The sugar used for sweetening. — 3. The pro- 
cess of making sugar. 

sugar-kettle (shtig'ar-ket^l), n. A kettle used 
for boiling down saccharine juice. ' 

sugarless (shtig'ftr-les), a. [< sugar + 

Free from sugar. 

sugar-loaf (shug'ftr-lof ), w. and a. [< ME. sugar- 
loff. ^sugrehf; ^ sugar + loaf A I. n. 1, A con- 
ical mass of refined sugar. Hence— 2. A hat 
of a conical shape. 

I pray yow that ye woU vouchosaff to send me an other 
sugar lojf tor my old is do ; and alao that ye well do make 
a gyrdlU for your dowgter, for ahe hath nede therof. 

Poston Letters, I. 2.S6. 
8. A high conical hill ; a common local name. 

H. «. Having the form of a sugar-loaf; hav- 
ing a high conical form : as. a sugar-ltmf hat. 
— sugar-loaf tool, in seal-engraving, a tool with an end 
of soft iron shaped like a 8ugai‘-loaf, used to smooth the 
surfaces of shibids. 

sugar-louse (shfig'ar-lous), n, l. Same as 
sugar-mite, — 2. A springtail, Lepisma saceha- 
rina. See cut under silverfisli. 

sugar-maple (shug'kr-ma^^pl), n. Bee maple^ 
and Acer (with cut).*’ 

sugar-meat (shilg'ar-met), n. Same as sweet- 
meat. 

Then . . . came another most sumptiinns banquet of 
sunar-meaies tor tlie ineti-at-arms and the ladies, after 
which, it being now midnight, the Lord of Leicester bade 
the whole company good rest. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 17. 

sugar-mill (shiig'ar-mil), w. A machine for 
pressing out tho juice of the sugar-cane. It con- 
sists usually of tliree parallel heavy rollers, placed hori< 



Sugar-miil .it work. 


zontally one above and between the other two. The canes 
are made to pass between the rollers, by which means they 
are cmslied, and the juice is expressed from them. 

sugar-millet (shug'jir-mil ''et), n. Tho common 
sorghum. 

sugar-mite (shiig'iir-mit), w. A mite of the 
family Tifroglypliid'spf 7)/roglyphm or CHyeipha- 
gus sacctiari, or .some other species of the re- 
stricted genus Glyeiphagus, infesting sugar. 
These mites abound in some samples of unre- 
fined sugar, and are supposed to cause grocers’ 
itch. Also sugar-lome. 

sugar-mold (shug'ar-mold), n. A conical mold 
in which sugar-loaves are formed in the process 
of refining. 

sugar-nippers (shug'ar-nip^^rz), n. sing, and 
pT. 1. A tool for cutting loaf-sugar into small 
lumps . It is made 1 Ike shears with a spring-bacik, but the 
blades are edged and are directly opposite each other. 

2. Same as sugar-tongs. 

sugar-orchard (shug'ar-dr^chilrd), n. A col- 
lection or small plantation of sugar-maples. 
Also called sugar-hush, [American.] 

sugar-packer (shtig'lir-pak'-'^r), w. A machine 
for packing sugar into barrels. 

sugar-pan (Shfig'ar-pan), n. An open or closed 
vessel for concentrating syrups of sugar. See 
also vacuum-pan,— Sugar-pan lifter, aform of crane 
especially designed for lifting sugar-pans from the fur- 
naces. 

sugar-pea (shtig'ar-pe), n. See pea^y 1. 

sugar-pine (shCg’''ar-pin), n. See pine^. 

sugar-platet (shtig'ar-plat), n. Sweetmeats. 
Puttenham. 

sugar-planter (shug'ar-plan^t^jr), w. One who 
owns or manages land devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane. 

sugar-plum (shfig'ar-plum), n, A sweetmeat 
made of boiled sugar and various flavoring and 
coloring ingredients into a round shape, or into 
the shape of flattened balls or disks; a bon- 
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suggestion 


bent beneei something particularly pleasing, furnish, supply, produce, excite, advise, sug- 
as a bit of flattery. gest, < suhy under, + bear, carry: see 

gerent. Cf . congest, digest, ingest, etc,] I. trans. 
1, To place before anotners mind problemat- 
ically; hint; intimate; insinuate; introduce to 
another’s mind hy the prompting of an indirect 
or mediate association. 


If the child must have grapes or sugar-plums when he 
has a mind to them. Loeke, Bducation, 1 86. 

**His Grace is very condescending,*' said Mrs. Qlasu^ her 
zeal for inquiry alaked for the present by the dexterous 
administration of this sugarplum, 

Seott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxviii. 
sugar-press (shug'ar-pres), w. A press for ex- 
tracting the juice or sugar-cane or effecting the 
drainage of molasses from sugar. 

In the Ilande of Hispatia or Hispanlula were erected 
28 suger presses, to presae ye sugre which groweth plenti- 
fully in certalne canes or redes of the same countrey. 

Jt Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amer- 
[ica, ed. Arber, p. 40). 

sugar-refiner (8hug'jir-ro-fi'''n6r), n. One who 
refines sugar. 

sugar-refinery (shug'ar-re-fi^n^r-i), n. An es- 
tablishment where sugar is refined; a sugar- 
house in which su^r is not only made from 
the raw syrup, but is also refined, 
sugar-refining (shug'iir-rf fi'ning), n. The act 
or process of refining su^r. 

SUgar-SOpt (shiig'ar-sop), w. A sugar-plum. 

I^andle her upon my knee, and give her sugar-sops. 

Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, ii. 2. 

Half our gettings 

Must run in sugar-sops and nurses* wages now. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid. ii. 2. 

Sl^^ar-squirrel (8hug'ar-8kwur''ol), «- The Bciu- 
rine petaurist, BeUdeus sciureus, or another 
member of thc^ same genus. See Belideus. 
These little marsupials closely resemble true flying-squir- 
rels (as of the genus Sciurojyterus, flgured under flying 
squirrel), but are near relatives of tho opossum-mice, 
flgured under Acrobates. 

B^ar-syrup (shug'ar-sir^u^), n, 1. The raw 
juice or sap of sugar-producing plants, roots, or 
trees. — 2. In the manufacture and refining of 
sugar, a more or less concentrated solution of 
sugar. 

sugar-teat (slmg'jir-tet), n. Sugar tied up in 
a rag of linen of the shape and size of a woman’s 
nipple, and moistened: given to an infant to 
((uiet it. 

sugar-tongs (shug'ftr-tdngz), n. sing, and p/. 
All implement having two aims, each furnished 
at the end with a flat or spoon-shaped plate or 
a cluster of claws, for use in lifting small lumps 
of sugar. It is usually made with a flexible 
back like that of shears for sheep. A Iso called 
s u gar-nippers. 

Or would our thnim-capp'd aucc8k»rB And fault 

For want of sugar-tongs, or spoons for F-tlt’ 

W. King, Art of Cookery, 1. 70. 

sugar-tree (shug'iir-tre), w. 1. Any tree from 
^ich sugar-syrup or sugary sap can be ob- 
tained ; particularly, tlie siigar-maple. See ma- 
phA. — 2. An Australian shrub or small tree, 
Myoporum platycarpum. 

sugar-vinegar (shug'ar-vin^e-gar), n. Vinegar 
made of the waste juice of sugar-cane. 

sugary^ (shug'ar-i), a. [Early mod. K. also sug- 
rie; \ sugar -f -yi.] 1. Keserabling sugar iu 

appearance or propertic^s; containing or com- 
posed of sugar; sweet; sometimes, excessively 
or offensively sweet. — 2. Fond of sugar or of 
sweet things : as, sugary palates. — 3. Sweet in 
a figurative sense; honeyed; alluring; some- 
times, deceitful. 

And with the sugtie sweoto thereof allure 
Chast l^adles eaiTB to fantasies impure. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 820. 

WalsinRliain bewailed the Implicit confidence which the 
Queen placed in tho sugary words of Alexander [Duke of 
Parma]. Motley, Hist. Netherlands, 11. 329. 

sugary*'^ (shug'a-ri), n. ; pi. sugaries (-riz). [P'or 
^sugarery, < sugar + ~ery.^ An establishment 
whore sugar is made; a sugar-house. [Rare.] 

The primitive mode of arranging the sugary. 

New Amer. Farm Book, p. 272. 

SUgent (su'jeiit), a, [< L. sunen{t-)sy ppr. of 
.VM.</crc, suck’: see .vwH-i.] Sucking; imbibing; 
suctorial; fittini for or habitually sucking: as, 
a sugent process; a sugent animal. 

Sugentia (su-jcn'shi-jl), n, pi. [NL. (Brandi) : 
see sugent. f A suborder or an order of myria- 
pods ; the sugent or suctorial millepeds, having 
the opening of the sexual organs in the anterior 
part of tho body; the families Polyzoniidse and 
Siphonophortdie. Also Siphonisantia, 

SUgescent (su-jes'ent), a. [< L. migere, suck, 
4- -eseent.'] ’Fitteil for sucking or imbibing; 
sugent; suctorial; haustellate. Paley, Nat. 
Theol., xviii. 

suggest (su-jest'), V. [< L. suggestus, pp. 
of suggercre (>Ii. suggerire = Sp. sugerir =s Pg. 
suggerir = F. suggerer), carry or bring under, 


Nature her selfe suggesteth the figure In this or that 
forme : but arte aydeth the iudgement of his vse and ap- 
plication. Puttenham, Arte of Bug. Poesi^ p. 249. 

Fie, fie, Master Ford! are you not ashamed? What 
spirit, what devil suggests this imagination? 

Shak., M. W. of W., Hi. 8. 280. 

Virgil . . . loves to a truth Indirectly, and. with- 

out giving us a full and open view of it, to let us see just 
BO much as will naturally lead the imagination into all 
the parts that lie concealed. 

Addison, On Virgil’s Qeorglcs. 

Sunderland, therefore, with exquisite cunning, suggest- 
ed to his master the propriety of asking the only proof of 
obedience which it was quite certain tiiat Rochester never 
would give. Macaulay, Hist. Kng., vi. 

2. To act, as an idea, so as to call up (another 
idea) by virtue either of an a88o<5iation or of 
a natural connection between the ideas. 

The sight of part of a large building suggests the idea 
of tho rest inataiitaneously. 

HarUey, Observations on Man, I. ii. 10. 

We all know that a certain kind of sound suggests im- 
mediately to the mind a coach passing in the street, and 
not only produces the imagination, but the belief, that a 
coach is passing. 

Reid, Inquiry into the Human Mind, II. vil. 
3t. To seduce; tempt; tempt away (from). 

There's my purse; 1 give thee not this to suggest thee 
from thy master thou talkest of ; serve him still. 

Shak., All’s Well, iv. 6. 47. 

I, Damotas. chief governor of all the royal cattle, and 

also of Pamela, whom thy master most perniciously hath 
suggested out of my dominion, do defy thee in a mortal 
affray. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, Hi. 

=Byn. 1. Intimate, Insinuate, etc. See hint^.—2. To in- 
dicate, prompt, advise, remind of. 

II. intrans. To make suggestions ; be tempt- 
ing ; present thoughts or motives with indirect- 
ness or with difiidtuice to the mind. 

O sweet suggesting Love, if thou hast sfiiird, 

Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it. 

SlMk., T. G. of V., H. 6. 7. 

But ill for him who . . . 

. . . ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime, 

Or seoming-genial venial fault, 

Recuning and suggesting still ! Tennyson, Will. 

suggestable (su-jos'ta-bl), a, [< suggest + 
-able.’] Same as suggestible. 

sugjgestedness (su-jes'ted-ues), w. The state of 
being suggested. Bentham, dudicdal Evidence, 
II. iv. 

SUggester (su-jes't^r), n. [< suggest + -er^.] 
One who or tnat which HUggesis. Also sug- 
gestor. 

Borne suborn’d mggester of these treasons. 

Fletcher {and others). Bloody Brother, HI. 1. 

r (su-jes-ti-biPi-ti), n. [< suggest- 
bility of 


ible + -ity (see -hility).] 1. Capability of be- 
ing suggested. — 2. A conforming social im- 
pulse, leading a person to believe what, is 
emphatically asserted and to do wliat is im- 
peratively commanded ; credonciveness and 
submissiveness; susceptibility to hypnotic sug- 
gestion. 

A republic needs independent citizens, quick in com- 
prehension, but slow in fudgmont, and tcnucions in that 
which they have recognized as right. Every honoefc think- 
er must endeavor to countera<5t tiie suggedibiUty of the 
masses by the proper education of our people. 

CariiH, Boul of Man, V. 10. 

Suggestibility. The patient belie viis evei*y thing which 
his hypnotizer tells liiin, and dues everytldiig wliich the 
latter commands. ir .lames, Ptin. of Psychol., II. 602, 

suggestible (su-jcs'ti-bl ), a. [< suggest 4 -ible.] 
1. Capable of being suggested. — 2. Having 
great suggestibility; credencive and submis- 
sive. 

TTofessor Ricket tried on her some experiments of sug- 
gestion in the waking state, and found her somewhat sug- 
gestible. Proc. Sw. Psych. Research, Dec., 1890, p. 441. 

BUggestio falsi (su-jes'ti-o faPsi). [L. : sugges- 
Ho, a suggestion; falsi,, gen. (d f ahum, false- 
hood, fraud : see suggestion and false, w. J An af- 
firmative misrepresentation, whether by words, 
conduct, or artifice, as distinguished from a 
mere suppression of the truth ; an indirect lie. 

suggestion (su-jes'chon), n. [< F. suggestion 
= Bp. sugestion = Pg. suggesUlo = It. sugges- 
tione, < L. suggestioin-), an addition, an intima- 
tion, < .suggererCypp. suggestus y supply, suggest: 
see suggest.] 1. The act of placing before the 
mind problematically; also, the idea so pro- 
duced ; tho insinuation of an idea by indirect 
association; hint; intimation; prompting; also, 
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especially) an incitement to an animal) brutal) 
or diabolical act. 

For all the reat 

Theyll take mggeition as a cat laps milk. 

8hak., Tempest, U. 1. 288. 

He knew that by his preaching evident and certain 
good was done ; but that there was any evil in his way of 
doing it, or likely to arise from it, was a thought which, 
if it had arisen in his own mind, he would immediately 
have ascribed to the euggegUm of Satan. 

Southey, Banyan, p. 48. 

2. The action of an idea in bringing another 
idea to mind, either through the force of asso- 
ciation or by virtue of the natural connection 
of the ideas. 

The other part of the invention, which I term sugge*- 
tion, doth assign and direct us to certain markes or places 
which may excite our mind to return and produce such 
knowledge as it hath formerly collected, to the end we 
may make use thereof. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

Lot it not be supposed that tlie terms suggest and ntg- 
geetion are, in their p8ychol<»gical relation, of recent, or 
even modern, application ; for, so applied, they are old — 
the oldest we iKHtsess. In this relative signification, mg- 
aero, the verb, ascends to (Jlcero ; and mggegtUt, the noun. 
Is a household expression of Tertulllan and >St. Augustine. 
Among the earlier modern philosophers, and in this pre- 
cise application, they were, of course, familiar words - as 
is shewn, among five hundred others, by the writings of 
Hermolaus Baroarus, the elder Hcaligor, Melanchthon, 
Simonins, Outnpanellu, to say nothing of the Schoohnen. 
etc. They were no strangers to Hobbes and Locke ; ana 
so far is Berkeley from having first employed them in this 
relation, as Mr. Stewart seems* to supj^sc, Berkeley only 
did not continue what ho found est^dished and in com* 
mon use. Hamilton, Keid's Works, note D**. 

fBut the above is somewhat exaggerated. Suggestion was 
hardly in common use in this sense before Berkeley.] 

It is by mggestion, not cumulation, that profound im- 
pressions are made upon the imagination. 

IjowuI, Among my Bcxjks, Ist ser., p. 185. 

8. Specifically, in hyjiuotism, the inBinufition 
of a belief or impulse into the mind of the sub- 
ject by any means, as by words or gestures, usu- 
ally by emphatic declaration ; also, the impulse 
of trust and submission which leads to tho ef- 
fectiveness of such incitement ; also, the idea 
so suggested. Verbal suggestion is the usual method. 
Another is known as mggeMvon tty altitude, as when, for in- 
stance, a person placed in the attitude of prayer is caused 
to pray. 

Suggestion appears to bo entirely a phenomenon of un- 
conscious memory. Amcr. Jour. Psychol., I. 514. 

4t. Indirect or hidden action. 

This cardinall [Wolsey] ... by craftio suggestion gat 
into his hands Innumerable treasure. 

Hdinshed, Chroii., III. 022. 

6. In law, information without oath, (a) An In- 
fonnatioii drawn in writing, showing cause ta have a pro- 
hibition. (5) A statement or representation of some mat- 
ter of fact entered upon the record of a suit at the instance 
of a party thereto, made by attoniey or counsel without 
farther evidence, usually called wuggestionupon the record : 
a mode of proceeding allowed in some cases as to undis- 
puted facts Incidentally involved, such as the death of 
one of several plaintllTs, where the survivors are entitled 
to continue the action. —Negative BUggestion, that form 
of hypnotic suggestion which results in lessened or sup- 
pressed activity, as abrogation of will-power, anwsthesla of 
any kind, or inability to think, talk, act, etc.— PoBt-byp- 
notio BUggeBtlon, an linpressiun made on a hypnotized 

E erson, persisting unrecognized for some time after the 
ypDotic condition is passed, and taking cifect at the in- 
tended time.— Principle of Buggeetion, association of 
ideas. See cwaociaMon.— Relative BUggestion, Judg- 
ment.— SpontaneouB BUggeBtlon. fieo spontaneous. 
nSsm. 1. Intimation, Insinuation, etc. See Ainfi, v. i. 
SOggestionism (su-jes'chou-izm), n. Tho doc- 
mue that hypnotic persoii 8 are merely persons 
too trustful and suDmissive, and that tho so- 
called hypnotic trance is merely a state in 
which these characters have been stimulated 
and distrust lulled. 

BUggegtionist (su-jes'chon-ist), n. A person 
TOO accept^ the theory of suggestion ism. 
suggestive^ (su-jes'tiv), a. and w. [< F. sngtjesiif 
= Fg. It. suggestivo; as suggest + -ire.] I, a. 
1. Containing a suggestion or hint; suggesting 
what does not appear on the surface ; also, full 
of suggestion; stimulating reflection. 

He [Bacon] is, throughout, and espeoially in his Essays, 
one of the most suggestive authors that over wrote. 

Wkately, Vret. to Bacon's Essays. 
“The king [of Uganda] habitually bears a couple of 
spears " : a duplication of weapons again suggestive, like 
the two swords, of a trophy [one presumably being taken 
from an enemy]. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., $ 40P. 

2. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, hypnotic 
suggestion. 

Hypnotic or suggestive therapeutics. 

Bjornstrbm, Hypnotism, p. 91. 

II. n. Something intended to suggest ideas 
to the mind. 

Sl^fgestively (su-jes'tiv-li), adv. In a sugges- 
tive manner ; by way of suggestion ; so as to 
suggest, or stimulate reflection. 


BUggdStivanaM (su-jes'tiv-neB)) n. The state 
or character of being suggestive. New Prince-- 
ton Ree.y Nov., 1886, p. Sfl, 
suggestment (su-jest'ment), n. [< suggest + 
-mentJ] Suggestion. Imp. Diet [Bare.] 
SUggestor (su-jes'tor), n. Same as suggester. 
suggestress (su-jes'tres), n. [< suggester + 
-c/<«.] A female who suggests. Do Quinccy, 
[Rare.] 

SUggestum (su-jes'tum), n. ; pi. suggesta (-tft), 
as E. suggestums (-tumz). [L., < suggerere, pp. 
suggestus, carry or bring under; see suggest^ 
In Mom, antiq,, a platform, stage, or tribune ; a 
raised seal; a dais. 

The ancient Suggestums, aa I have often observed on 
medals, as well as on Constantine's arch, were made of 
wood, like a little kind of stage, for tho heads of the nails 
are sometimes represented that are supposed to have fas- 
tened the boards together. We often see on them the em- 
peror, and two or tlirce general oilicerB, sometimes sitting 
4in* 


knd sometimes standing, as they made speeches or dis- 
tributed a congiary to the soldiers or people. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 402). 

SUggilt (suj'il), V, t, [< OP. sugiller, < L. suggiU 
lore, also sugiUore, beat black and blue, hence 
insult, revile.] 1. To beat black and blue. 

Tho* we with blacks and blues are suggiUd, 

Or, as the vulgar say, are cudgelld. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ill. 1039. 

2. To defame; sully; blacken. 

Openly impugned or secretly mggOled. Strype. 

SUffgillatef ( su j'i-lat), v. t. [< L. suggillatus, pp. 
of suggillare, beat black and blue : see suggil.'] 
Same as suggil, 1. Wiseman, Surgery. 

SUggillationt (suj-i-la'shpn), n. [< F. sugilla- 
tion = Sp. sugilacion — Pg. sugillag&o, < L. 
sugillatio(n-), suggillatio{n-)y a black-and-blue 
mark, a spot from a bruise, an affront ; see sag- 
gillate.'] A livid orblack-anu-blue mark; a blow ; 
a bruist' ; ecchymosis : also applied to tho spots 
which occur in disease and in incipient putre- 
faction. 

SUgh, n. An obsolete or Scotch form of sought, 

SUgi (so'ge), n, [Jap.] A coniferous tree, Crgp~ 
tomerin Japonica, the Japan cedar, it is the larg- 
est tree of Japan, growing 120 feet high, with a long 
straight stem ; the wood is compact, veiy white, soft, 
and easily worked, much used in house-building. It is 
found also In northern China, and is locally planted as a 
timbor-treo, but requires moist forest valleys for success. 

suicidal (su'i-si-dal), a. [< suicide + -a?.] Par- 
taking or being of the nature of the crime of 
suicide; suggestive of suicide; leading to sui- 
cide: as, suicidal mania; hence, figuratively, 
destructive of one^s aims or Interests ; self -de- 
structive: as, a suicidal business policy. 

I am In the Downs. It 's this unbearably dull, suicidal 
room —-and old Boguey down-stairs, I suppose. 

IHdcens, Bleak House, xxxii. 

At the root of all mieidal tendencies lies an estimate of 
moral uhligntion and of the sacreduess of human life en- 
tirely at variance with that Introduced or sanctioned by 
the Cospel. ff. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 180. 

SUicidally (su'i-si-dal-i), adv. In a suicidal 
manner. 

suicide^ (su'i-sid), n, [= F. suicide = Sp. Pg. 
It. suidda, < l^Jj.^suidda, < L. sui, of oneself, + 
-cida, a killer, < csederc, kill. ] One who commits 
suicide ; at common law, one who, being of the 
years of discretion and of sound mind, destroys 
himself. 

If fate forbears us, fancy strikes the blow ; 

We make misfortune, suicides in woe. 

Young, Love of Fame, v. 

suicide^ (su'i-sid), w. [= F. suicide = Sp. Pg. 
It. suicidio, < NL, ^suicidium, suicide, < L. sui, 
of oneself, + -eidium, a killing, < csedere, kill.] 

1. The act of designedly destroying one’s own 
life. To constitute suicide at common law, tho person 
must be of years of discretion and of sound mind. The 
word is by some writers used to include the act of one 
who, in maliciously attempting to kill another, occasions 
his own death, as where a man shoots at another and the 
gun bursts and kills himself. U. Stephen. 

The argument which Plutarch and other writers derived 
from human dignity was that true courage is shown in the 
manful endurance of suffering, while sutcade, being an act 
of flight, is an act of cowardice, and therefore unworthy 
of man. Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 46. 

2. Figuratively, destruction of one’s own inter- 
ests or aims. 

In countries pretending to civilisation there should be 
no war, much less intosune war, which may be Justly 
called political micide. V. Knox, Work^ V. 126. 

suicide^ (su'i sfd), v, i, [< suicide^, ».] To be 
guilty of suicide. [Slang.] 

The wills which had been made by persons who suicided 
while under accusation were valid. 

Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 197. 

BUicidism (^su'i-si-dizm), n, [< suicide^ + -<8W.] 
A disposition to suicide. Imp, Diet, 


snidsm (sff'i-sizm), n. r< h, sui, oi oneself, *4- 
•o-4sm: aee egoism,] Selnshness; egotism; ego- 
ism; the opposite of altruism, [Bare.] 

But his suicisms was so grosse that any of Ahab’s re- 
lations (whom he made mu out of all they had) might 
read it B.. WhiUoek, Zootomia, p. 888. (ATorst.) 

Sulda (su'i-d§), n. fl, [NL., < 8us -f -idse,: 
The swine j the suiform or suilline quadru- 
peds, a family of setiferous artiodactyl (or even< 
toed) non-ruminant ungulate mammals, typi- 
fied by the genus Sus, The family formerly con 
talned all the swine, and corresponded to the three mod 
ern families— the JHcotylidm or peccaries, the Pkacochoe 
ridm or wart-hogs, and the Suidx proper. In these las 

H alatomaxillaiy axis is scarcely aeflected, or near!; 
[el with the occipitosphenoid axis ; the bafdsphenol* 
mal, without sinuses; the orbits are directed outwan 
and forward ; the malar bones are elongated, and expands 
downward ; and the dentition is normal, with 44 teetl 
The rostriotod family contains, besides tho genus Sus, th 
Indian Poreula, the African Patamochaerus or river-hog( 
and the Malayan BaMrussa. See cuts under babiruuu 
boar, peccary, Phacochoems, and PotamochosruM. 
suiform (su'i-f6rm), a, [< L. sus, swine, 
forma, form.] Having the form or charaotei 
of the Suidm; related to the swine; of or pei 
taining to the Suiformia, 

Sniformia (su-i-f 6r'mi-a), n, pi, [NL, : see su 
form.] The suiform setiferous animals, < 
swine proper, represented by the Suidm an 
Phacoeftoeridm, as distinguished from tho D 
cotyliformia or Dicotylidm. Gill, 
sui generis (su'i jen'e-ris). [L. : sui, gen. < 
8UUS, his, her, its, their; generis, gen. of penu 
kind: see genus,] Of his, her, its, or their ow 
or peculiar kind ; singular, 
sui juris (su'i jci'ris). [L. : sui, gon. of suu 
his, her, its, their; juris, gen. of jus, right, ju 
tice, duly; see jus^.] 1. In Mom. law, t] 
status of any one who was not subject to t1 
patria potestas. S, E, Baldwin. — 2. In mo 
ern legal usage, of full age and capacity, ai 
legally capable of managing one's own affaii 
as distinguished from infants, lunatics, and v 
man under common-law discjualifications 
coverture. 

BUillagef, n. Same as suUage. 

SUilliue (su'i-lin), a, and n, [< L. suillus, p< 
taining to swine, < sus, a hog, swine : see Su 
I, a, Hwinish; pig-like; suiform; pertaining 
the swine : as, a suilline artiodactyl. 

II, n, A swine. 

Suiuse (su-i'ne), n,pl. [NL., < Sus + -i««?.] 
subfamily of Suidm, when the family name 
used in a broad sense : same as Suidm propc 
BUine (su'in), n. A preparation from boef-s 
and lard ; a mixture of oleomargarin with la 
refined cottonseed-oil, or other fatty s 
stances, used as a substitute for butter. 
BUiUg^ (su'iug), w. 1 Aluosvwing ; < ME. sewyn 
verbal n. of sue^, v.] If. Regular successi 
order, or gradation ; proportion. 

Men may seo on an appul-treo, nieny tynie and oft 
Of o kyime apples aren nat yliche grete, 

Nc of sewynge smale ne of o swetnesse swetc. 

Piers Plouman (C), xix 

2. The act or process of making or paying s 
wooing. — 3, The act or process of prosecut 
judicially; bringing suit. 

BUiug^t (su'ing), n, a, [< ME. sewynge; ppi 
sue^, ?’.] 1. Following; ensuing.' 

The nyght sewynge, this white Kiiyght cam to t 
Lynages. Uande^e, Travels, p. 

2. Conformable; in proportion. 

I knew on her noon other lak 

That al her limmes nore [were not] pure sewing. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 

SUiug^f, w. Hame as sewing^. 

The percolation, or suing of the verjuyoe througl 
wood. Bacon, Nat. Hist, 

SUiug^t (su'ing-li), adv. [< ME. sewyng 
suing^y jo. a., + 4y^,] In due order; afterw 
later. 

Now schalle I seve zou sewynaly of Contrees and 
that ben bezondo the Contrees that I have spoken o 
MandeviUe, Travels, i 

SUint (swint), n, [F. : see sandiver,] Tho 
ural grease of wool, consisting of insol 
soapy matter combined with a soluble salt 
taining from 15 to 33 per cent, of potash, v 
may be extracted commercially from the i 
washings. 

BUiriri (swi-re'rij, n, [8. Amer.] A 8 
American tyrannme bird of the genus 1 
cola, as F, icterophrys ; a wateroap. Se< 
under Fluvicola, 

BOist (su'ist), n. [< It, sui, of himself, he 
itself, + 4st,] One who selfishly seeks hii 
gratification; a self-seeker; an egotist. [B 
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. In ihortt » nUt Mid MUA-pndeotor (lo tir m knoim) 
It one the world would not cure how toon he were gone ; 
«nd when gone, one that Heaven will never receive ; for 
thither I am rare he oometh not that would Qike him) 
go thither alone. H. WhiUtoe^, Zootomia, p. 863. (Nare$,) 

BHlt (sut), n, pSarly mod. E. also suitet Bute; < 
ME. 8ut€f seute, smte, Boyte, < OF. Buite^ suitte, 
Buetet seute^ Biute, a following, pursuit, chase, 
action, senes, suit, as Sp. seguida^ f., seguidOj 
m., = Pg. seguitOf sequitOf m., sa It. seguita, t, 
Beguito, m., a following, suit, etc., < ML. secutay 
Bequutay ^aequitay a following, suit, etc.. < L. 
sequiy pp. seoutuBy follow, pursue : see 8ue\ Cf . 
smte (8W§t), the same word, from mod. P.] If. 
A following; the act of pursuing, as game; 
pursuit. 

. Tho the seutc iiesed after the swete bestes. 

WUKcm of Paieme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2616. 

2f . Series ; succession ; regular order. 

There ie a toy which I have heard, and 1 would not 
have it given over, but waited upon a little. They say it 
ia observed in the Low Clountries (1 know not in what 
part) that every five and thirty years the same kind and 
fttie of years and weathers comes about again. 

Bacon, Yicissitudes of Things (ed. 1887), p. 666. 

3. The act of suing; a seeking for something 
by solicitation or petition ; an address of en- 
treaty; petition; prayer. 

They made wonderful earnest and importunate cuif. 
unto me, that 1 would teach and instruct them in that 
tongue and learning [the Greek]. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 

Especially —(a) A petition made to a person of exalted 
station, as a prince or prelate. 

And hauing a suite to the king, [he] mot by ohaunce 
with one Phllino, a loner of wine and a merry companion 
in Court. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Toesie, p. 112. 

That Bwift-wing'd advocate, that did commence 
Our welcome suits before the King of kings. 

Quarles, Emmems, i. 15. 
(6) Solicitation for a woman's hand in marriage ; court- 
ship ; proposal of marriage. 

Since many a wooer doth commence his suit 
To her he thinks not worthy. 

S/tak., Much Ado, li. 3. 52. 

Jer. Oh, here comes Isaac ! I hope he has prospered in 
his rate. 

Ferd. Doubtless that agreeable figure of his must have 
helped his suit surprisingly. Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. 3. 

4. In law. (a) A proceeding in a court of jus- 
tice for the enforcement or protection of a right 
or claim, or for the redress of a wrorg; prose- 
cution of a right or claim before any tribunal: 
as, a civil suit; a criminal suit; a euit in <‘han- 
oery. Suit is a very gonerul term, more comprehensive 
than action, and includes both actions at law and bills in 
chancenr. It usually includes special proceedings, such 
as mandamus. 

Our lawyers, like Demosthenes, arc mute, 

And will not speak, thuugli in a riglitfull suic, 
Ynlesso a golden kei vnlocke their tongue. 

Tones' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 42. 

In England the several suits ov remedial instruments of 
justice are . . . distinguished into three kinds : actions 
personal, real, and mixed. Blackstone, (^om., III. viii. 

(h) The witnesses or followers of the plaintiff 
in an action at law. — 5. hi feudal law, a follow- 
ing or attendance, (a) Attendance by a tenant on his 
lord, eroecially at his court, {b) Attendance for the pur- 
pose of performing service, (c) The' offspring, retinue, 
chattels, and appurtenances of a villein. 

6, A company of attendants or followers; 
train ; retinue. Now commonly mite, 

8o come in sodunly a senatour of Rome, 

Wyth sextene knyghtes in a soyte sewando hym one. 

Mmie Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 81. 

Had there not come in Tydeus and Telenor, with fortJe 
or flftie in their suit, to the defence. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

7/ A number of things composing a sequence 
or succession ; a number of things of a like kind 
that follow in a series and are intended to be 
used together; a set or suite; specifically, one 
of the four sets or classes, known as spades, 
clubs, hearts, and diamonds, into which play- 
ing-cards are divided. 

Leaving tho ancient game of England (Tnimpe), whore 
every coate and rate are sorted in their degree, Ithoy] are 
running to Ruffe. Martins Montfts Minde (1589), Epistle 
[to the Reader. (Nares.) 

I have chosen one from each of the different suits, 
namely, the King of Columbines, tlie Queen of Rabbits, 
the Knave of iMnks, and the Ace of Roses ; which answer- 
ed to the spades, the clubs, the diamonds, and the hearts 
of the moderns. Strutt, Sports and Eostlmes, p. 432. 

The oards don't cheat, . . . and there is nothing so flat- 
tering in the world as a good suite of trumps. 

Thackeray, Virginians, xxx. 

8. A nuzqj^er of different objects intended to 
be used together, especially when made of 
similar materials and corresponding in general 
character and purpose : thus, a number of dif- 
ferent garments designed to be worn together 
lonn a Buit of clothes ; a number of sails of dif- 
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ferent sizes and fitting different spars form a 
Buit of sails. 

A1 his hallos 

I wold do peynte with pure golde, 

And tapite hem ful many folde 

Of 00 rate. Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 261. 

Braue in our rates of chaunge, seuen double folde. 

iJdaXl, Roister Dolster, ii. 8. 

Some four suits pf peach-coloured satin. 

i;AaJt.,M.forM.,iv.3. 11. 

From Ten to Twelve. In Conference with my Mantua 
Maker. Sorted a Suit of Riblionds. 

Lady's Diary, In Ashton's Social Life In Reign of Queen 

[Anne, I. 91. 

Three horses and three goodly rat'te of arms. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

Administration suit, in Eng. law, an action of an equi- 
table nature, to have administration of tho estate of a de- 
cedent in case of alleged iusolvoiicy.— A suit Of hair, 
teeth, or whiskers, a full complement; a full set of its 
kind. [Local and colloq., U. S.] 

Suit of hair, for head of hair. Cfiautauquan, VIII. 430. 

The face of this gentleman was strikingly marked by a 
suit of enormous black whiskers that flowed together and 
united under his chin. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 

Discontinuance of a suit, see discontinuance. — Fresh 
suit, in law. See fresh. ~ Long suit, in the game of 
whist, a suit of four cards or more. — Next, petitory, 
skeleton suit, see the adjectives.— Out Of suits, no 
longer in service and attendance ; no longer on friendly 
terms. 

Wear this for me, one out cf suits with fortune. 

That could give more, but that her hand lacks moans. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 2. 258. 
Short suit, in the game of whist, a suit of tlireo cards or 
less.— Suit and service, in the feudal system, the at- 
tendance upon the court of the lord, and the homage and 
services rendered by tho vassal, in consideration of his 
tenure and the protection afforded l»y the lord. 

His [Lord Egiuont’s] scheme was to divide the Island 
Into fifty baronies ; each baron was to erect a castle witli a 
moat and drawbridge in genuine mediieval fashion, he was 
to maintain a certain nnniber of men-at-arms, and do suit 
and service to the Lord Paramount. 

W. F. Jtae, Newfoundland to Manitoba, iv. 
Suit at law. See def. 4. 

Dr. Warburton, in his notes on Hhakspeare, observes 
that a court solicitation was called simply a suit, and a 
process a suit at law. 

J. Nott, Note in Dekker's Gull's Hornbook, p. 114. 
Suit covenant, in Eng. feudal law, a covenant to attend 
and serve at a lord's court ; the covenant of the vassal to 
render suit to bit* lord's rotinuo.— Suit for oontribu- 
tiOU. See contribution.^ Buit of OOUXt, in the feudal 
system, a tenant's obligation to render suit and service 
(which see, above).— To foUow BUlt. Seo/o^out.sSjm. 
8. Request, Petition, oio. Boo prayer^. 
suit (sut), V. [Early mod. E. alao mite, Hutc; < 
suit, n.] I, trans. 1. To adapt; accommodate; 
fit ; make suitable. 

Suit the action to the word, the word t« th 5 action, 

Shak., Hamlet, ili. 2. 19. 

I must suit myself witli another page. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 

2. To be fitted or adapted to ; be suitable or ap- 
propriate to; befit; answer the requirements of. 

Such furniture as suits 
The groatnesB of his pcrsjin. 

Shak., Hen. VTIL, ii. 1. 99. 

These institutions are neither designed for nor suited 
to a nation of ignorant paupers. 

Daniel Wehtder, Speech, Buffalo, .June, 1833. 
Perhaps 

She could not fix tho glass to suit her eye. 

. Tennyson, JCnoch Arden. 

3. To be agreeable to; fall in with the. views, 
wishes, or convenience of : as, a style of living 
to suit one’s tastes. 

Nor need they blush to buy Heads ready dress’d. 

And chuae, at publlck Shops, what suies ’em best.' 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

None but iiieinbers of their own i)arty would suit tho 
majority in Parliament as ministers. 

W. Wilson, State, » 685. 

4t. To dress, as with a suit of clothes; clotho. 

I’ll disrobe mo 

Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 

As dues a Briton peasant. 

Shak., Cymbellne, v. 1. 28. 

No matter; thiiik’st thou that ne vent my bagges 

To suite in Sattin him that Jets in raggos'f 
lleywood, Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 19). 
To suit one’s book, see hook. - Biol 2. To conmort with, 
tally with, correspond to, matcli, meet— 8. To please, 
gratify, content. 

11. intrans. To correspond; agroc; accord: 
generally followed by with or fo. 

They are good work-women, and can and will doe any- 
thing for profit that is to be done by the art of a woman, 
and which rates with the fashion of these countreys. 

Sandy s, Travailes, p. 116. 

The place itself was suiting to his care. Dryden. 

And of his bondage hard and long . . . 

It ra»te not with our tale to toll. 

WhiUierr, The Exiles. 

suitability (su-ta-bil'i-ti), w. [< suitable + 
-ity (see ■’Oility).'] The character of being suit- 
able; suitableness. 


imitor 

XhepMsagefl relating to fish in The Week . . . arere- 
*%narka6le for a vivid truth of impression and ahappy ra4(- 
ability of language not frequently sturpassed. 

R. L. Stevenson, Thoreau, iii* 

suitable (su'ta-bl), a. [< suit 4- •able.'] Ca- 
pable of suiting ; conformable ; fitting ; appro- 
priate; proper; becoming. 

For his outward habit, 

’Tie suitable to his present course of life. 

Fletcher, Beggars’ Bnsh, 1. 8. 

Give o’er. 

And think of some course suitahle to thy rank, 

And prosper In it. 

Massinger, New Way to Pay Old Debts, 1. 1. 

Nothing is more suiable to the Law of Nature than that 
Punishment be inflicted upon Tyrants. 

MUton, Ans. to Salmaslus. 
^Syn. Fit, meet, appropriate, apt, pertinent, seemly, eli- 
gible, consonant, corresponding, congruous. 

suitableness (su'ta-bl-nofl), n. The state or 
quality of being suitable, in any sense. 

suitably (su'ta-bli), adv. In a suitable man- 
ner: fitly; agreeably: appropriately. 

SUit-brOKert (snt'bro^k^r), n. One who made a 
trade of procuring favors for court, petitioners. 
Massinger. 

suite (sut; in present use (defs. 2, 3, etc.), like 
mod. F., Bwet), n, [In earlier use a form of 
suit; in recent use, < F. suite, a following, suit, 
suite: nee suit.] If. An obsolete form of mit 
(in various senses). — 2. A company of atten- 
dants or followers ; retinue ; train : as, tho suite 
of an ambassador. 

Not being allowed to take more than 2,000 followers in 
tlie king’s suite, they iiovcrtheless had evidently enter- 
tained a scheme of arming a greater number. 

J. Gairdmr, Richard III., ii. 

3. A number of things taken collectively and 
constituting a sequence or following in a series; 
a set; a collection of things of like Kind and in- 
tended to be used together : as, a suite of rooms ; 
a suite of furniture. 

'j'hrough his red lips Ids laughter exposed a raite of fair 
white teeth. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 2. 

The careful examination of large suites of specimens re- 
vealed an unexpected amount of variability in species. 

IluaUey, Encyc. Brit., II. 49. 

Two other courts, on whose sides are extended what may 
be called three complete swUes of apartments, very simi- 
lar to each other in arrangement, though varied In dimen- 
slons. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 173. 

4. A sequel. [Karo.]* 

I had always intended to write an accuinit of tho '^Coo- 
quest of Mexico," as a suite to my *' Columbus," but left 
Spain without making tho requisite researches. 

Jrving, to Prescott, in Tlcknor’s ITescott, p. 168. 

6. In miisie, a sot or series of instrumental 
dances, either in tho same or in related keys, 
usually preceded by a prelude, and variously 
grouped so as to secure variety and contrast. 
Suites were the eailiost form of instrumental work in de- 
tached movements, and continued in favor from tho be- 
ginning of tile seventoenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century, though sometimes known by other names. They 
included a great variety of dances, notably the alleniande, 
eourant, saraband, and giguo, together with the gavotte. 
pasBopied, branle, and minuet. Tlie early suite was not 
fully distinguishable from the early Br>nata, and the de- 
veloped suite Anally gave place to the modem sonata, 
tliough the true sonata form as a method of construction 
did not belong to the suite. Suites are pmpcrly for a sin- 
gle instrument, like the harpsichord or clavichord, but 
are s<imetinies written for an orchestra. The suite form 
has lately been revived. Among modern writers of orches- 
tral music in suite form are Lachner, Raff, Bizet, DvufAk, 
and Moszkowski. 

Sllitet, P. Hee suit. 

BUitert (8u't<*r), n. Same as stator. 

suitbola (sut'bold), 'll. [< suit 4- hold.] In 
feudal law, a tenure in consideration of certain 
services to the superior lord. 

suiting (su'ting), n. [Verbal n. of suit, v.] 
Cloth for making a suit of clothes: especially 
in tho plural : as, fasliionable suitings. [Trade 
cant.] 

SUit-liket (sut'lik), a. [Early mod. E. also 
sntelike; < suit 4- like^.] Suitable. 

Then she nut her into mans apparel, and gave her all 
things sute-like to the same, and laid her njion a mattress 
all alone witliout light oi candle. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 40. 

BUitlyt, adv. [Early mod. E. also suieJy; < ME. 
suteig, suthf ; < suit 4- -/?/-.] bo as to match. 

Item, ij. stripis of the same trappuris stilly. 

Paston Letters, I. 477. 

suitor (Hii'tor), w. [Early mod. E. also suiter, 
suter ; < ME. sutere; < suit 4- -orl; ult. < L. 
seeutor, a follower, ML. a prosecutor, suitor, < 
sequi, follow: see suit.] 1. In taw, a party to 
a suit or litigation. The pronunciation su'tor is some- 
times made Bho'tt>r, as if spelled shooter (whence the pun- 
ning allusion in tho quotation from Sliakspere, below). 

In following suites there is muchc to be considered : 
what the sitter Is, to whomo he maketh suite, and where- 
fore he maketh suite, and also in what time ho sueth ; 



snttor 

byeaaso to diq«tohe a thing oat of timoli to oat the pe- 
oooke by the kneei, 

Ouevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677X P- 199* 

Boyet. Who is the suitor f Who is the euitorf . . . 

Bos. Why, she that bears the bow. 

Shak.^ L. L. L., It. 1. 109. 
To’ save suitors the vexation and expense of holing their 
adversaries always before the courts in Loudon. 

W. Wilson, State, §781. 

2. One who sues, petitions, solicits, or entreats; 
a petitioner. 

Here I would be a suitor to your majesty, for I come now 
rather to be a suitor and petitioner than a preacher. 

Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1560. 
She hath been a suUor to me for her brother. 

Shak., M. for M.,v. 1.84. 
Humility is in suitors a decent virtue. Hooker. 

This mans Serraglio, which is neither greabin recelt nor 
beauty, yet answerable to his small dependency and in- 
frequency of suters. Sandys, Travailes, p. 48. 

3. One who sues for the hand of a woman in 
marriage; a wooer; one who courts a mistress. 
1 am glad I have found a way to woo yet ; I was afraid 

once 

1 never should have made a civil stiitor. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, Hi. 1. 
He passed again one whole year . . . under the wing 
and counsels of his mother, and then was forward to be- 
come a suiter to Sir Koger Ashton's daughter. 

Sir H. WoUm, Beliquim, p. 209. 

suitor (su'tor), v . «. [< mitorjn.'] To play the 
suitor; woo; make love. 

Counts a many, and Dukes a fei^ 

A suUorinff came to my father's Hall. 

Barham^ Ingoldsby Legenda. 

SUitorcide (su'tor-shl ), a. [< suitor + L. -^dium^ 
a kUling, < aeclercj kill.] Suitor-killing; fatal 
to suitors. [Rare and humorous.] 

Not a murmur against any abuse was permitted ; to say 
a word against the suitorcide delays of the Court of Chan- 
cery . . . was bitterly and steadily resented. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, ii. 

suitress (su'tres), n. [< suitor + -68s,] A fe- 
male supplicant or suitor. 

Beshrow me, but *twere pity of his heart 
That could refuse a boon to such a suit’ress. 

Bom, Jane Hhore^ 111. 1. 

suit-shape (sut'shap), n, A fashion; a model. 
[Bare.] 

This fashion-monger, each mom ’fore he rise, 
Contemplates suit shapes, and, once from out his bed, 
Ho hath them straight full lively portrayed. 

Marston, Scourge of Vlllanie, xL 164. 

snityt (su'ti), a. Suitable; fitting. 

In loue, in care, in diligence and dutle, 

Be thou her sonne, slth this to sonnes is sutie. 

Davies, Holy Boode, p. 18. {Davies.) 

SHivez (swe-va'). [F, : ‘idpers. pi. pres. impv. 
of suivre, follow : see «m(?i.] In music, a direc- 
tion to an accompanist to adapt his tempo and 
style closely to those of the soloist. 

SHjee (sd'je), n. [Also soojee, sovjec; < Hind. 
sM.} Fine flour made from the heart of the 
wheat, used in India to make bread for Eng- 
lish tables. Yule and Burnell. 

Snla (su'lji), n, [NL. (Brisson, 1760), < Icel. 
8ula : see ’sola7i,^ A genus of gannets, conter- 
minous with the family Sulidm, or restricted to 
the white gannets, or solan-geese —the brown 
gannets, or boobies, being called Dysporm. 8. 
hassana is the leading species. Bee cut under 
gannet. 

BUlcatef (sul'kdt), V. t. [< L. sulcare, furrow 
through, plow, < sulcus, a furrow: see sulcus, 
sulk^.\ To plow; furrow. Blount. 

Silicate (sul'kat), a. [< L. sulcatus, pp. of sulcare : 
see sulcate, v.] Furrowed; 
grooved; having long nar- 
rowed depressions, shallow 
fissures, or open channels; 
channeled of^ fluted; cleft, 
as the hoof of a ruminant; 
fissured, as the surface of 
the brain. 

STllcated (sul'ka-ted), a. [< 
sulcate + Same as 

sulcate. 

BUlcation (sul-ka'sbon), n. 

[< sulcate + -ion.] 1. A 
furrow, channel, or sulcus; 
also, a set of sulci collec- 
tively. — 2. The state of be- 
ing sulcated; also, the act, 
manner, or mode of groov- 
ing. 

BUlci. 91. Plural of sulcus. 

Bulciiorm (sursi-fbrm), a. 

[< L. sulctis, a furrow, + forma, form.] Hav- 
ing the form or character of a sulcus; like a 
furrow or groove. 
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BnleaB(BuPku8),n«;pL«ii^(-sI). [Nh.,<h,aul> 
cus. a furrow, treneh, ditch, wrinkle : see sulk^."} 
A furrow or groove : a more or less linear or 
narrow and shallow depression ; speeifioally, in 
anat.f a* fissure between two gyri or oonvolu- 




MUc 

owilli 

peiforatoBof thebralnottheoat Wilder and Gass, Anot 
Tech., p. 4S9.— Buioas IntemuB the upward og* 
teoBlon of the luloos lateralii ventralisof the iinnal ooxd, 
paMing along the olivary body on the median aida Obor- 
ffain.— Bulons lataraus dorsalis, the groove on the 
spinal oord, extending up into the oblongata, from which 
tne dorsal roots of the spinal nerves emerge. Also called 
postorokMral proove.— BulOUS llmltailS, a name pro- 
posed by Wilder in 1881 for the nsnsUy obvious depression 
between the optlo thalamus and the corpus stnatum.— 
Sulcus loi^tadiiialls mediaaus vontnouli quarti 
▼cl sinus raomboldidlB. the median furrow on the floor 
of the fourth ventricle of the brain.— BttlOUS lonsttu- 
mOsonoapliali, the furrow on the external sur- 
face of the mesencephalon, between the emsta bdow 
and the superficial lemnisous and brachia of the corpora 
quadrigemina above.— BulOUS OOClpitalls anterior, a 
fissure extending the occipitoparietal fissure down over 
the convex surface of the cerebrum. The two fissures 
are continuous in certain apes, but not normally in man. 
Also called sulcus oecipitaUa oBeernus.— Bulcufi oodpl- 
talls Inferior, a longitudinal fissure of the occipital lobe 
separating the second from the third occipital gyrus.-- 
Bttlous occipitalis Superior, a longitudinal fissure of 
the occipital lobe separating the first from the second 
occipital gyrus.— Bulcus oodpitalis transversuB,’ a 
transverse fissure seen on the upper and lateral surface 
'Of the occipital lobe, behind the parieto-ocoipltal fissure. 
—Bulcus ooulomotorili a groove on the median side of 
the crus cerebri, from which the third nerve issues. It 
marks the boundary between the crosta and the tegmen- 
tum.— Bulcus olfactorius, the fissure on the orbital sur- 
face of the brain bounding the gyrus rectus on the outer 
side. Along it lies the traotus olfactorius.— BulCUfl or- 
bltalis, the triradiate or H-shaped sulcus on the orbital 
surface of the frontal lobe.— Bulcus postOllvaxliL the 




Sulcate Stems. 

1. Stem of Jigm'setum 
hitmaU. a. Stem of Rh^ 
bus viUoSHS. 


Sulci. 

Brains of Rabbit (A), Piff (B), and Chimpanzee (C), showing bouie 
of tlie princip.ll median sulci utul gyri of the mammalian brain. Ol, 
olfactory lobe ; Lc, corpus callosum ; Ac, anterior commissure ; U, 
‘ ‘ t : On, uncinate gyrus ; M, marginal gyrus ; C, 
■ * sulcus ; Ca, calcarine sul- 

, . , - . , — - lamina terminahs. (Com- 
pare other views of the same lurams under gyrus . ) 

tious of tho surface of the brain: used with 
English or Latin context. See phrases* under 
fissure, and cuts under brain, cerebral, and gyrus. 
— Aurlculoyentrlcular sulcus, the transverse groove 
marking off the auricloB from the ventriolea of the heart 
— Oalcarine sulcus. 8ee calcarine. — Callosal sulcus, 
the callosal fissure, between the callosal gyre, or gyrus 
fornicatus, and the corpus callosum.— CaHosomarrahal 
sulcus. See eallosomarginal and ./issure.— Oarotia BUl- 
OUS, Hie carotid groove on the sphenoid bone. Bee cut un- 
der Central sulcus, the fissure or sulcus of 

Bolando. Hee Collateral SUlcUB. Bee coUaU 

erol.— Crucial or cruciate sulcus (or fissure), a re- 
markably constant sulcus of the cerebrum of carnivores 
and some other mammals, described by Cuvier in 1805, 
and first named (in French, as sUlon crucial) by Leuret in 
1889. In the cat this sulcus begins on tho.meuian aspect 
of the hemisphere, reaches and indents the murgin, and 
thence extends laterally for a distance equal to or greater 
than its mesal part. It has many variant forms of its name, 
as camivoral crucial sulcus, suU^ crudaiuSjfissura crucia- 
to, sdssura crudata, etc., and different names (as frontal 
ftmire, etc.) from vaiying views of its homology with any 
sulcus of the human brain. This question has been much 
discussed, but not conclusively settled. Two prevalent 
views are that the crucial sulcus is equivalent (1) to the 
eallosomarginal sulcus of man, and (2) to the central or Bo- 
landic BUlciiB of man. The question is of importance be- 
cause some well-marked motor centers have been made 
out with reference to this sulcus in the lower animals.— 
Flmbxlal sulcus, the sulcus choroideuB ; the shallow fur- 
row on the optic thalamus oorrespotiding to tlie margin of 
the fimbria.— Frontal sulod, tne sulci which separate 
the frontal gyri : the superior fforUal sulcus marks off the 
middle from the superior gyrus, and the inf erior frontal 
sulcus divides the middle gyrus from the inferior.— Oin- 
glvobuooal sulcus, the space between the gums and the 
cheek.— G^lnslVOlixigual sulcus, the space between the 
tongue andthe gums.— Hippocampal sulcus. See hip- 
xweampo/.— IntrapazlStlQ SUIOUB the sulcus dividing 
the superior from the inferior parietal lobule ; the Intra- 
parietai fissure.— Lateral, paracentral, parallel sul- 
cus. See the adjectives.— Oodpltotemporal sulcus, 
the collateral sulous.— Orbital SUlcUB, one of several 
sulci of the frontal lobe of the brain, in relation with the 
orbit of the eye, and separating the orbital gyri (which see, 
under gyrus).— ParamecUan dorsal sulcus, the groove 
on the dorsal surface of the oblongata and upper part of 
the spinal cord marking the division between the funic- 
ulus gracilis and the funiculus cuneatus.— Parapyraml- 
dal sulcus, a slight groove on the ventral surface of the 
oblongata, running from the median fissure upward and 
outward, bounding the pyramid laterally.— ParietM>-00- 
dlidtal sulcus. ^oopaneto-occipUal fissure, under pari^ 
oceipUal,-- Peduncular sulcus, the great transverse fis- 
sure of the cerebellum.— PostoentnU Bal0U8,the shallow 
postrolandic sulcus separating the ascending parietal con- 
volution from the sujMrior parietal convolution.— Poste- 
rior sulcus of Bell See posterior.— Precentral sul- 
cus. See precentral. — Bplenlal BulOUS, the oallosomar- 
ginal sulous.— Sulcus onoroldeus. a shallow groove on 
the upper surface of the optic thalamus, running from 
the anterior tubercle backward and outward.- SulCUS 
oon>orum quadrigemlnoram longltudinalis, the 
median longitudinal farrow on the upper surface of the 
corpora quadrigemina.— Sulcus oorporum quadrl- 
gemiHorum transversus. the transv^ furrow sepa- 
rating the nates from the testes of the brain.— Bulcus 
crudatas. Bee orudaisuletis.— Bulcus babsoso, a name 
propoi^ by Wilder in 1881 for a funrrow along the dorso- 
mesal angle of the optic thalamus, Just back of the ha- 
bena.— Sulous Sntororuralis mesalls, sulous Intsr- 


spiral groove along the border of the lamina roiralir^ 
or spiral lamina, of the cochlea.— Bulcus trlramatUS, 
a name proposed by Wilder in 1881 for the three-pointed 
depression which demarcates the corpora albicantia from 
each other and from the tuber cinereum.— Supercallosal 
sulcus, the eallosomarginal sulcus.— BylVUUl sulcus, 
the fissure of Sylvius. See ytemre.— Temporal BUld, the 
fissures on the outer surface of tlie temiKiral lobe. The 
superior is also called the parallel Mradlate 
sulcus. Same as sulcus orfrito/te.— vertical SUlCUS, the 
precentra) sulcus. 

BUlfert, Bulflirfyfi- ObBolote spellings of sulphur. 

Sulidse (su'li-de), n. pi. [NL., < Sula + -id«.] 
A family of totipalmate natatorial birds, repre- 
sented by the genus Sula, of the order Stegano- 
podes, related to the cormorants and pelicans ; 
the gannets and boobies. They have the bill longer 
than the head, very stout at the base, tapering to the little 
decurved tip, cleft to beyond tlie eyes, with abortive nos- 
trils in a nasal groove, and a small naked gular sac ; long 
pointed wings ; moderately long, stiff, wedge-shaped tail 
of twelve or fourteen leathers ; stout serviceable feet be- 
neath the center of equilibrium ; and the ^neral conflg> 
uration somewhat like that of a goose. There are twe 
carotids, a discoid oil-gland, small cteca, and largo gall- 
bladder. The pneumaticity of the body is extreme, as in 
pelicans. See cut under gannet. 

Sulinm (su-li'n©), n. pi. [NL., < Sula + -«w«.] 
The Sulitlm as a subfamily of Pelecanidm. 

SUlk^t (sulk), a. [Earlv mod. E. sulke; reduced 
from ME. ^snlJcen, ^solkcn, < AS. solcen, sloth- 
ful, remiss (cf. equiv. d’Solren, h&solcen), prop, 
pp. of ^seolcan, in comp. *dseolcan, d-sealcari 
(= OHG. ar-selhan), and he-seolcan, be slothful, 
CTOw languid; cf. Skt. surj, send forth, lei 
loose. Cf. 8u(k\ V. and n., sulhf.l Languid 
slow; dull; of goods, hard to sell. 

Never was thrifty trader more willing to put of a sulh 
commodity. Heywood, Challenge for Beauty, iii. 1 

SUlk^ (sulk), V. i. [< sulJc\ a., in part a back 
formation from suV^.'] 1 . To be sulky ; indulge 
in a sullen or sulky mood; be morose or glum 
[Colloq.] 

Most people sulk in stage-coaches ; I always talk. I hav 
had some amusing Journeys from this habit. 

^dney Smiih, in Lady Holland, vii 
He was sulking with Jane Tregunter, was trying to pei 
suade himself he did not care for her. • 

Whyte iifslvffte, White Bose, n. xi\ 

* Of course things are not always smooth between Franc 
and England: of course, occasionally, each side suil 
against the other. mneteenth Century, XXIV. 46( 

2. To keep still when hooked : said of a fish. 

Bulk^ (sulk), ». [< 8ulk\ v."] A state of sulki 
ness; sullen fit or mood: often in the plural 
as, to be in a suUc or in the sulks; to have a t 
of the sulks. [Colloq.] 

1 never had the advantage of seeing the Chancellor bi 
fore in his sulks, though he waslw no means unfrequent] 
in them. Qrevilh, Memoirs, Dec. 8, 188 

Bodbertus had lived for a quarter of a century in a poll 
ical sulk against the Hohenxollerns. 

Contemporary Rev., LTV. 88 

BUlk^t (sulk), n. [=5 OSp. sulco, Sp. Pg. sulc 
= It. solco, solgo, \ L. sutous, a furrow, trend 
ditch, groove, track, wrinkle ; cf. Or. 6^K6g, 
furrow, track, < Bseiv, draw. Cf. sulkyw'i.’] - 
furrow. [Rare.] 

Hie surging sidks of the Sandiferous Seas. 

Sir P. Sidney, Wanstead Play, p. 619. (Dovisi 

BUlk^t (sulk), V. i. [< sulk"^ w.] To furroM 
plow. [Bare.] 


■oik 

^natlMiiirgeti 

SUuUhmt, Jtoeid, 1. 117. (Daolei.) 

(sul'ki-li), adv. In a sulky manner; 

Bullemy; morosely. 

aoUdnesa (surkl-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being sulky; suUenness; moroseness. 
snU^ (sul'ki), a. [An extended form of aulk\ 
a,, due in part to the noun sulhineas, now re- 
, warded as < sulky 4* •nessj but earlier sulkeness^ 
?ME. ^soUcenessCf < AS. sotcenes, sokennes: see 
suW-ya,"] 1. Silently resentful ; dogged; mo- 
rose; sullen; moody; disposed to keep aloof 
from society, or to repel the friendly advances 
of others. 

It is surely better to be even weak than malignant or 
suiky* F. Knox^ Essays (1777), No. 123. 

During the time he was in the house he seemed t/uJUcy or 
rather stupid. Insanity, X 

Corydon, offended with Phyllis, becomes, as far as she 
is oonoemed, a mere drivelling idiot and a sulky one into 
the bargain. WhyU MMlle, white Bose, II. xviii. 

The true seal and patience of a quarter of an hour are 
better than the stdl^ and inattentive labour of a whole 
day. Buskin, Elements of Drawing, ii. 

2. Stunted, or of backward growth : noting a 
condition of a plant, sometimes resulting from 
insect injury. 

The condition called sulky as applied to a tea<bush is un- 
fortunately only too common on many estates. 

E. jSmsst Green, in Ceylon Independent, 1880. 


bBsth. 1. Mijfose, i^enettc. etc. (see sulLen)\ cross, spleen- 
ish, perverse, cross grainea, out of humor. 


sulky (surki), M. ; pi. sulkies (-kiz). [So called 
because it obliges the rider to be alone ; < sul- 
ky, a.] A light two-wheeled carriage for one 
person, drawn by one horse, commonly used for 
trials of speed between trotting-horses. 

The country doctor . . . 

Whose ancient sulky down the village lanes 

Dragged, like a war-car, captive ills and pains. 

WhiUier, The Countess. 

Bulky-cultivator, sulky-rake Csul'ki-kul^'ti- 
va-tor, -rak), n. A cultivator or a horse-rake 
having a seat for the driver. See cut under 
rake^, 

Bulky-harrow, sulky-scraper (surki-har'o, 
-skra'^p^r), w. A harrow or scraper mounted 
on a wheeled carriage, and having a seat for 
the driver. 

sulky-plow (surki-plou), n. See plow,. 

SUll (sul), n, A shorter form of sullow^, 

BUllage (sur aj ), n, [Early mod. E. also suUcdye, 
sulliage, suitlagr, < OF. ^souillage, ^soillage, < 
« 0 MiWer, soil: 800 «oi78. Ct, sulliage,'] If. That 
which defiles. 

No tincture, sullage, or defilement. Savlh. 

2t. Drainage; sewage. 

Naples is the pleasantest of Cities, if not the must beau- 
tyfull ; the building all of free stone, the streets are broad 
and paved with brick, vaulted underneath for the con- 
veyance of the sidledge. SaMys, Travailes, p. 202. 

The streetes exceeding large, well paved, having many 
vaults and conveyances under thorn for the sulldge, wc'i 
renders them very sweote and cleane, 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 8, 1046. 

3. In founding, the scoria which rises to the 
surface of the molten metal in the ladle, and 
is held back when pouring to prevent porous 
and rough casting. — 4. Silt andf mud deposited 
by water. 

April 8, 1712. A grant unto Israel Pownoll of his new 
invented engine or machine for taking up ballast, sul- 
lags, sand, etc., of very great use in cleansing rivers, har- 
bount etc. 

Amon, Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, II. 67. 

SUUage-piece (sul'aj-pes), n. In founding,, a 
deadhead. E, H, knight, 

Sullan (sul'an), a, [< L. Sullaniis, < Sulla, ira- 
prop. SyUa,'hu\\ab (see def.).] Of or pertain- 
ing to Lucius Cornelius Sulla (138-78 b. c.), 
a Roman general and dictator. 

In 70 B. 0. Pompelus, in conjunction with Crassus, re- 
pealed the SuUan constitution. Encye. Brit,, IV. 634. 

SUUeu (sul'en), a. and n, [< ME. sollein, solein, 
soleyn, solain, < OF. solain (= Pr. solan), soli- 
tary, lonely ; as a noun, a pittance for one per- 
son ; < ML. as if **solanu8, \ L. solus, alone : see 
sole^,] I, a. If. Being alone; solitary; lonely; 
hence, single; unmarried. 

Lat ech of hem be soleyn al her lyvo. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 607. 

That ofte, whan I shulde play, 

It maketh me drawe out of the way 
In seisin place by my selve. 

As doth a laborer to delve. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., vl. 

2f. Being but one; unique; hence, rare; re- 
markable. 
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Trewely she wat to min ye 
The soisyn fenix of Arabye. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 962. 
Ye ihall find this solain auenture 
Full Strang vnto sight of ech creature. 

Bom, qfPartsnay (E. E. T. S.)^ 1. 6481. 
8 . Remaining alone through ill humor; unsocia- 
ble; silent and cross; sulky; morose; glum. 

still Is he suUen, still he lours and frete. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 76. 
Nor suUsn discontent, nor anxious care, ' 

E'en though brought thither, could Inhabit there. 

Dtydcn, Flower and Leal, 1. 90. 
Two doughty champions, flaming Jacobite 
• And suUen Hanoverian. Wordsworth, Excursion, vl. 
As suUen as a beast new-caged. Tennyson, Geraint 
4. Gloomy; dismal; somber. 

Why are thine eyes fix'd to the sullen earth? 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., 1. 2. 6. 
Those [natural properties] of the Sea to bee saltish and 
unpleasant, and the colour sullen and greenish. 

Deleker, London Triumphing (Works, ed. Pearson, III. 241). 

Now began 

Night with her sullen wings to doui)le-8ha.de 
The desert. Milton, P. R., I. 500. 

The dull mom a suUen aspect wears. Crdbbe. 

6, Sad; sorrowful; melancholy. 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change. 

Shak., R. and ,1., iv. 5. 88. 

6 . Slow-moving; sluggish; dull: as, a sullen 
pace. 

When death’s cold, sullen stream 
Shall o’er me roll. 

Bay Palmer, My Faith Looks up to Thee. 

7. Malignant; unpropitious ; foreboding ill; 
baleful. 

Such sullen planets at my birth did shine. 

They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. 

Dryden. 

She meets again 
The savage murderer’s sullen gaze. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, L 
^Syn. 8. Gloomy, SuUen, Sulky, Morose, Splenetic. These 
woras are arranged lii the order of their Intensity and of 
their degrees of activity toward others. Gloomy has the 
figurative suggestion of physical gloom or darkness : the 
gloomy man has little brightness in his mind, or he secs 
little light ahead. The sullen man is silent because ho is 
sluggishly angry and somewhat bitter, and be repels friend- 
ly advances by sUenco and a lowering aspect rather than 
by words. The sulky person persists in being sullen be- 
yond all reason and for mere whim : the young aro often 
sulky. In the morose man there is an element of hate, 
and ha meets advances with rudeness or cruel words : the 
young have rarely development of character enough to be 
morose. The splenetic man is sulky and peevish, with fre- 
quoiit outbursts of irritation vesting itself upon persons 
or things. Any of these words may iiuUcato either a tem- 
porary mood or a strong teudoncy of nature. 

II. n. If. A solitary person ; a recluse. 

He sit nother with seynt lohan, with Symon, ne with 
Iiide, . . . 

Bote as a soleyn by hym-solf. l*iers Plourman (C), xv. 145. 
2. pi. Sullen feelings ; sulks; sullonness. [(’ol- 
loq.] 

Let them die that age and suUens have. 

Shak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 139. 

If she bo not sick of the sullens, I see not 
The least infirmity in her. 

Massinger, Emperor of the East, iii. 4. 

Being ourself but lately recovered — we whisper it In 
confidence, reader— out of a long and desperate fit of the 
suUens, Lamb, Popular Fallacies, xvl. 

3f. A meal for on© person. Halliwr.il . [Prov. 
Eng.] 

sullenf (sul'en), v, t, [< sullen, a,] To make 
sullen, morose, or sulky. 

In the body of the world, when nicmbers are suUen’d, 
and snarl one at another, down falls the frame of all. 

Fdtham, Resolves, 1. 86. 

sullenly (sul'en-li), adv. In a sullen manner; 
gloomily ; with moroseness. 
sullenness (sul'en-nes), n. 1, The state or 
quality of being sullen. 

The form which her anger assumed was suUenness. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vli. 

2f. Silence; reserve. 

Her very Coyness warms ; 

And with a grateful SuUenness she charms. 

Congreve, Paraphrase upon Horace, I. xix. 1. 

asSyn. 1. See sullen. 

SUllen-sickf (sul'en-sik), a. Sick with stulen- 
ness. 

On the denyall, Ahab falls suUen-siek. 

jfulfcr, Pisgah Sights II. vil. 7. (Davies.) 

snllexyf (sul'e-ri), n, [< suit 4* -ery.] A plow- 
land. 

sullevatef (sul'e-vat), v, f, [Also sollevafei; < 
L. suhlevatus, pp. of suhlevare (> It. sollcvaro 
= Fg- ^P- F**- 9olevar = F. soulever), lift un 
from beneath, sujjport, assist, < suh, under, 4* 
levare, lift up. raise, < levis, light, not heavy : 
see levity, Ct, elevate.] To cause to rise m 
iusurrection; excite, as to sedition. 
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I come to shew the Fruits of Oonnivaaoe. or rather Bi 
oouragement, from the Magistrates in the City, upon otb< 
Oooauons, to soUevaU the Rabble. 

Boger North, Examen, p. II 

snlliagef (sul'i-aj), n, [A var. of suHage^ as : 
< sully 4- -^ige.] Same as milage. 

Till we are in some degree refined from the dross an 
suUiage of our former lives’ incursions. 

Evelyn, T'rue Religion, L 24 

BUllOW^ (sul'o), n. [Also sutl; < ME. solo% 
suluh, solh, < AS. sulh, rarely sul (gen. sule, 
dat, syl; in comp, sulh-, sul-), a plow. Cf. I 
sulcus, a furrow: see sulcus, sullc^,] A plov 
Halliwell, [Frov. Eng.] 

BttllOW^t, V, t, [A var. of sully.] To sully, 
sally (sul'i). V,; pret. and pp. sullied, mr, su 
lying, [Parly mod. E. also stdlow ; < ME. Mm 
{ AS. sylian, sully, delllej bemire (= OS. suUa 
=MD. soluwenssOHG. bi-sulian, G. siihlen, sull; 
= Sw. sola = Dan. sole = Goth, bi-sanljan, b( 
mire), < sol = OHG. sol, MHG. sol^ sol, G. suhle 
Dan. sol, mire. The form sully is prob. due i 
part to the OF. sollier, souillei', etc., soil, sulh 
see soil^, with which sully is often confused 

1. trans, 1 . To soil; stain; tarnish; defile. 

Over it perpetually bumeth a number of lamps, whii 

have suUyed the roof like the inside of a chimney. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 1! 

And statues sttUy*d yet with sacrilegious smoke. 

Boscommon, trans. of Horace’s Sixth Ode (of bk. iii 

One of the great charms of this temple [the gre 
Vaishnava temple at Seringham], when 1 visited it, was j 
purity. Neither whitewaim nor red nor yellow paint h 
then sullied it, and the time-stain on the warm-colour 
granite was all that relieved its monotony. 

«/. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 8< 

2. Figuratively, to stain or tarnish morally. 

The oxer-daring Talbot 
Hath sullied all his gloss of former honour 
By this unheodful, desperate, wild adventure. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Iv. 4. 

A look and a word . . . seemed to flash upon me t 
conviction that the woman I loved was sullied. 

T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, ' 

3. To dim ; darken. 

Let there be no spots in these our feasts of charity; r 
thing that may sully the brightness and damp the che< 
fulness of this day’s solemnity. 

Dp. Atterhury, Sermons^ I. xvi 

Weakened our national strength, and sullied our glo 
abroad. Bolinghroke, Parties, 

II. inirans. To he or become soiled or ta 
nished. 

silvering will sully and canker more than gilding. 

. Boot 

sully (sul'i), M. ; pi. sullies (-iz). [< sully, % 
Soil; tarnish; spot, 

A noble and triumphant merit breaks through Iltl 
spots and suUiev on his reputation. SpedaL 

sulphacid (sulf 'as'^d), n, [< sulph(ur) 4 add 
An acid in which sulphur takes the- place 
oxygen ; a sulpho-acid. 
sulpnamate (sul'fa-mat), n. See sulphamic, 
sulphamic (sul-fam'ik), a, [< sulph(ur) + 
(momnm) 4 -ic.] Having sulphur and ai 
monium as the characteristic constituents. 
Sulphamic add, an acid the ammonium salt of whl 
is produced by the action of dry ammonia on dry sulpt 
trioxid. It may be regarded as sulphuric acid in wnj 

one Oil group is replaced by Nn2; thus, NHg* 

Is a monobasic acid, foimliig salts called sulphamates; 

those ammonium sulphamate, SOy •) Is one of 1 

best-known. < 

SUlphamide (sul 'fa-mid or -mid), w. [< 8ulph(v 
4* am(monia ) 4 -ide*^,] A compound which m 
bo regarded as consisting of the ^oiip 8 O 2 coi 
binod with two amido-groiips, NH2. 
BUlpharsin (sul'flir-siii), n, [< sulph(ur) 4 i 
sine,] Cacodyl sulphid, (CH3)2A82S, a colorle 
liquid having an intensely disagreeable sm* 
and being highly inflaininable. 
sulphate (Hul'ftit), «. [= F. sulfate = Sp. I 
suTfato = It. solfato, < NL. sulphatum, mlfatm 
as sulph(ur) 4 -ate^ . ] A salt of sulphuric ac: 
The acid is dibasic, forming two classes of salts — neut 
sulphates, in which both hydrogen atoms of the acid : 
replaced by basic radicals, and acid sulphates, in wh 
only one of the hydrogen atoms Is so replaced. Most e 
phates are readily soluble in water, while a few, as calclr 
strontium, and lead sulphates, arc very sparingly solul 
and barium sulphate is insoluble in water and dilute acl 
The sulphates are widely and abundantly distributed 
nature Gypsum and anhydrite are calcium sulpha! 
Epsom salts and Glauber salts, contained in all sen-wati 
are magnesium sulphate and sodium sulphate respect! 
ly. Barytes or heavy-spar, used on,BCCount of its high s 
cific gravity (4.8 to 4.7) as an adulterant and makeweig 
is barium* sulphate. Anglesite, or lead sulphate, is an < 
of lead. Many other sulphates occur in nature in smal 
quantity. Of the sulphates artificially prepared may 
mentioned sodium sulphate, or salt-cake (made from i 
on an enormous scale as the first step lu the manufact 
of sodium carbonate), and ammonium sulphate (made 
tensively from gas liquor, and used for preparing other t 
monia salts and as a fertilizer). Zinc sulphate, or wl 
vitriol, is used In medicine as an astringent and a toi 



nilphato 

and In larger doaei m an emetic. In OTerdosea It acta aa 
an irritant poiaon. C - . . — . . 

made on an enormous 

menta (Soheele's green, , ^ 

ing, in electrometallurgy, and in horticulture, particularly 
bv vineyardists. as a fungicide. It la used in medicine, 
cnietly as a feeble esobarotlc for exuberant granulations, 
and as a local stimulant. Aluminium sulphate, called 
ooncefUrated alum or »ulphait» of alumimt is used as a 
mordant and makevrelght and for preparing alums. Fer- 
rous sulphate, or green yitriol, is used as a mordant and 
for the manufacture of inks, imssian blue, etc. The al- 
kaloids morphine, atropin, quinine, etc^ are generally ad- 
ministered in the form of sulphatea— CarbFl BUlphdte. 
Baine as ethUmic anhydrid (which see, under ethumio),-- 
Ethyl BOlphate. Bee mUphuric ether, under mlphuric.^ 
FreclpitaM sulphate of Iron. Bee precipitate.— Bui- 
phate of indigo. See indigo. 
sulphate (sul'fat), v.; prot. and pp. sulphatedy 
ppr. sulphating, [< sulphate^ n."] I. trans. 1. 
^ form a deposit of lead sulphate on, as a lead 
plate or plates of a secondary battery or a sec- 
ondary cell. — 2. To convert (red lead used as 
a coloring material, as on placards) into lead 
sulphate by means of dilute sulphuric acid. — 
StWhated oil. Bee cagtor-oil. 

II, intrans. To form a sulphate (especially a 
lead sulphate) deposit. 

The sodium salt diminishes the chance of objectionable 
.eulphating in the cell. Philoe. Mag., XXX. 162. 

gulphatic (sul-fat'ik), a, [< sulphate + -ic.] Re- 
laung to, containing, or resembling a sulphate. 
Bttlphatite (surfa-tit), V, [< sulphate + 

A name somotinic^s given to native sulphuric 
acid, present in certain mineral waters, 
gulpherf. n. An obsolete spelling of sulphur. 
BUlphid, sulphide (surfid, -fid or -fid), n. [< 
sulph{ur) + -w/e>l.] A combination of sul- 

phur with another more electropositive ele- 
ment, or with a body which can take the place 
of such an element. Also sulphur et, hydrosuU 
phidj hydrosulphurct.- AUyl, golden, hydrogen, 
etc., BUlphid. Bee the qualifying words. 
BUlphindi^otic (sul-fin-di-got'ik), a. Same as 
smphoindtgotic. 

SUlphion (sul'ti-oii), n. [< 8ulpih{ur) + -iow.] A 
hypothetical body consisting of one eqtiivalent 
of sulphur and four of oxygon ; so called in ref- 
erence to the binary theory of salts. Graham, 
BUlphiouide ( snl'fi-o-nid or -nid ), n. [< sulphim 
+ Gr. eWof. form, resemblance: see In 

the binary theory of salts, a compound of sul- 
phion with a metal, or with a body representing 
a metal : as, sulphionidv of sodium, otherwise 
called sodium sulphate. Graham. ^ 
sulphite (sill 'fit), w. [= F. sulfiti; as suh 
j)/i(wr) + A salt of sulphurous acid. The 
sulphites are recognised by giving off the suffocating smell 
of flulphurous acid when acted on by a stronger acid. A 
ve^ close analogy exists between them and the carbonates. 
— Sulphite pulp, in paper-manuf., pulp made from 
wood, straw, esparto, and other vegetable products, by 
the action of a solution of a sulphite of an alkaline earth, 
as lime, or of an alkali, as soda, that contains an excess 
of sulphurous acid. 

sulpho-acid (surfo-as'^id), n, [< 8ulph(ur) + 
acid.'] In ehem., an acid which contains the 

S S02.<)H united to carbon. Also called 
mic acid. The term has also been used for a class 
of acids in which sulphur is substituted for oxygen, now 
'called tfiio acidH: as, thiosulphuric add, H2S2O3, which 
may be regarded as sulphuric acid in wliich one oxygen 
atom has been replaced by sulphur. 

Bulphocyanate (sul-fo-sl'a-nat), w. [< sulpho- 
cyan-ic + A salt of sulphocyanic acid. 

SUlphocyaniC (suFfp-si-an'ik), a. [< sulphocy- 
aniogeri) -f 4c.'] Of, pertaining to, or containing 
sulphur and cyanogen, or derived from sulpho- 
cyanogon.- Sulphocyanio acid, cnhs, an acid occur- 
ring in the seeds and blosBoms of cruciferous plants, and 
In the saliva of man and the sheep. It is a colorless liquid 
of a pure acid taste, and smells somewhat like vinegar. It 
colors the salts of peroxid of iron blood-red. It yields salts 
called etdphocyanateg, or sometimes tmlphocyarddee. Also 
caUod rhodanic add. 

snlphocyanide (surfo-si-a-nid or -nid), w. [< 
suTphocya7i4c + 4de’^\] Hsime 0 ,^ sulphoeyanate. 
sulphocyanogen (suKfo-si-an'o-jen), w. [< suh 
phiur) + cyanogen,] A ebmpouiid of sulphur 
and cyanogen, (CN) 2 S, also called sulphocyanic 
anhydrid. it is obtained in the form of a deep-yellow 
amorphous powder, insoluble in water, alcohol, 6r ether, 
but soluble In strong sulphuric acid, 
sulphohalite (sul'fo-ha-lit), n. [< sulph{ur) + 
Gr. oJlf, salt, + a mineral occurring in 

transparent rhombic dodecahedrons of a pale 
greenisli-yellow color, it consists of the sulphate 
and chlorid of sodium in the ratio of 3 to 2. It Is found 
at Borax Lake, In the northwest corner of Ban Bernardino 
county, California. 

sulpliohydrate(8ul-fr).in'drrit), w. [< sulpMur) 
+ hydr{oge7t) 4- ^te^.] A compound consist- 
ing of any element or radical united with the 
radical SH, which contains one atom of sulphur 
and one of hydrogen: as. calcium 
Ca(SH) 2 . Also sulphydrate. 
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solphoindigotie (sul-f^-in-di-got'Ui), a. [< sul- 
ph(wr) *f indigo + -f-ic.] Pertaining to, derived 
from, or containing sulphuric acid and indi- 
go. Also sulphindigotic — Sulplioiiidigotio add, 
CgH^NO.SOs, an acid formed by the action of sulphuric 
acid on indigo. When 1 part of pure indigo ia added to 
8 parts of sulphuric acid, the addition of water causes the 
deposition of a purple powder called stiZphqpunmric aeidj 
while a blue solution is obtained. The blue solution con- 
tains two acids, Bulphoindigotic acid and hyposulphoin- 
dlgotlc acid. 

SUlpllonal (surfo-nal), n. Diethyl sulphon-di- 
methyl-methano,* ( 0 !H 3 )oC,(C 2 H 5 B 02 ) 2 » 8- tiyp* 
notic of considerable value, 
sulphonate (sul'fo-nat), n. [< sulphon-ic + 
-afei,] A salt of sulphonic acid. 
SUlphonation (sul-fo-na'shon), n, [< sulpho- 
nate 4* 4on,] The act of introducing into a 
compound, by substitution, the acid radical 
SOoOH. 

sulfonic (sul-fon'ik), a, [< 8ulx)h{ur) 4- -on-<c.] 
Containing the acid radical BO 2 OH.— Sulphonlo 
acid. Same as ttdphxhodd. 

sulphopurpnric (sul‘*'f§-p6r-pu'rik), a. [< sul- 
ph{ur) 4- purpuric.] Noting an acid obtained 
uy the action of sulphuric acid on indigo. See 
sulphoindigotic acidy under sulplioindigotic. 
SUlpho-salt (sul'fd-s&lt), n. [< sulph{ur) 4- 
sali^.] A salt of a sulpho-acid. Also sulphur-- 
salt sulphosel. 

BUlphosel (aurfo-sel), n. [< 8ulph{ur) + F. sely 
< L. saly salt: see salt^.] Bame as sulpho-salt 
BUlphovinate (sul-fo-vi'nat), n. [< 8ulphovin4c 
’¥ -ate^.] A salt of sulphovinic acid. 
SUlphovillic (siil-fo-vin'ik), a. [< sulph{ur) 4- 
1j. vinumy wine, 4- -tc.] Pertaining to, de- 
rived from, or containing sulphuric acid ami 
alcohol, or spirit of wine.— sulphovinic add, 
C2H6H8()4, ethyl hydrogen sulphate, or ethyl sulphuric 
acid, a colorless oily liquid with strong acid properties, 
prepared by Uie action of oil of vitriol on alcohol. It may 
oe regarded as sulphuric acid in which one l^drogen atom 
has been replaced by the radical ethyl CoHs. It is a 
monobasic acid, and forms a series of cry stall izable salts. 
StQphur (8ul'f6r), n. and a. [Early mod. E. suU 
phery snlfer; < ME. sulphur ^ soulfre = D. solfcTy 
OF. soulfrcy .souffrCy soufre, later also sulphury F. 
soufre = Pr. solfrcy sulprCy solpre = Cat. sofre = 
08p. cufrcy a^ufrCy Sp. azufre = Pg. xofre. &nxo- 
fre, also sulfur y = It. solfo ss G. sulfur , < L, suU 
fury also sulphury sulpury sulphur ;*cf. late 8kt. 
culvdri (according to a favorite fancy, lit. ^hos- 
tile to copper,’ < ^ulvuy copper, 4- -an, enemy), 
sulphur (prob. a borrowed woriH. The AS. 
.name was swifcl = D. zwavel = OHC. swevaly 
swehaly MHG. swevely swehely G. schwefcl = Sw. 
swafeel(<, D. ) ss Goth, smblsy sulphur ; prob. not 
akin to the L. name.] I. n. 1. Chemical sym- 
bol, S; atomic weight, 32.06. An elementary 
substance which occurs in nature as a brittle 
crystalline solid, with resinous luster, almost 
tasteless, and emitting when rubbed or warmed 
a peculiar characteristic odor, it is a non-con- 
ductor of electiiclty. Its specific gravltv is 2.05. It is in- 
soluble in water, nearly so in alcohol and in ether, but quite 
soluble in carbon disulphid, petroleum, benzin, etc. It 
burns in the air with a blue flame, and is oxidized to 
sulphur dioxld or sulphurous acid. It melts at 2.S8° F., 
and bolls at 824* F. , giving off a dense red vapor. Sulphur 
exists in two distinct crysbdliuo forms, and also as an 
amorphous variety ; these modifleations are characterized 
by differences In specific gravity, in solubility In various 
liquids, and in many other i-espeots. Between its tnelting- 
poiut and 280” F. it is most fluid, and when cast in wooden 
molds it forms the stick-sulphur or brimstone of com- 
merce. Between 480* and 480Mt becomes much less liquid, 
and can with difficulty be poured. If poured into water, 
it fonns a ductile mass called plastic sulphur, which may 
bo used for taking impressions of coins, etc. On stand- 
ing it becomes hard and brittle. From 480* to its boiling- 
point it is liquid again. Sulphur occurs in great abun- 
dance and purity in the neighborhood of active and ex- 
tinct volcanoes. As an article of commerce, most of it is 
brought from Sicily. It is also widely distributed in com- 
bination with other olementa, chiefly in the form of sul- 
phates and sulphids, and It is now extensively obtained 
'from the native sulphids of Iron and copper for use in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. It also occurs sparingly 
in animal and vegetable tissues. Sulphur combines with 
oxygen, hydrogen, chloiin, etc., to form important com- 
pounds, of great use in the arts. It is used in the pure 
state extensively in the manufacture of gunpowder and 
matches, and for vnlcanizing rubber. Eeflned sulphur, 
prepared. by sublimation from the crude substance, is 
used in medicine as a laxative, diaphoretic, and resolvent ; 
it is also largely employed in skin-diseases, both internal- 
ly and externally. From the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century casts or copies of antique gems were frequently 
made by pouring Into a mold melted sulphur colored with 
metallic oxids. 

2t. The supposed substance of lightning. 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o' the air, 

And yet to charge thy sidphur with a Imlt 

That should but rive an oak. Shak., Cor., v. 8. 162. 

8. In zodl.y one of many different pieridine but- 
terflies ; a yellow pierian. These butterflies are of 
some shade of yellow. Dlanchlng to nearly white, or deep- 
ening to orange, and more or less marked with black. 
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nt severail genera, CUias nkMte* dl the 

Uniied 9tatee Is the clouded eulphnr; OaUidryat eiMe 
Is the cloudless sulphur. The former Is one of the oom- 
monest of Korth American buttorfliei. often seen in flocks 
along roads, settUng about mud-puddles and other moist 
spots. Its larva feeds upon clover. See outs under Cefios, 
Pisrit, and iuabage-buttirJly.-Alll!U,%Sd BUlphur bftl- 
gam, an electuary composed of oil of anise 6 parts, sul- 
phur balsam 1 part— Barbados sulphur hfOsaait a 
balsam composed of sulidmr boiled with Barbados tar. 
—Clouded, doudless sulphur. See def. a.— Crude 
sulphur tne product of the distillation of native sul- 
phur.— Flowers of sulphur, a yellow powder formed by 
condensing the vapor of sulphur.— liver Of sulphur. 
See h'esrS.— Blilk Of SUlphUT, a white impalpable pow- 
der made by dissolving sulphur in a solution of milk of 
lime and adding muriatic acid. Hydrogen sulphid is set 
free, and sulphur is precipitated.— Precipitated sul- 
phur. See precipitate.— 'Roll- or fltlCk-BUl^ur, sul- 
phur reflnea and cast in wooden molds.— Ruby sul- 
phur. Same as realgar.— Boft sulphur, an allotroplc 
form of sulphur produced by heating ordinary sulphur to 
890* F. and pouring it into water. It remains for some 
days soft and waxy, and then resumes a hard, brittle con- 
dition.— Stones Of SUlphurt, thunderbolts. 

The gods throw stones qf sulphur on me, if 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 


A precious thing. 


Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 240. 


Sulphur balsam, a balsam composed of 1 part of sulphur 
dissolved In 8 parts of olive- or linseed-oil.— Bulphur- 
bath, a bath to which a pound of the flowers of sulphur 
has been added : used in the treatment of skin-diseases, 
—Sulphur group, the elementary substances sulphur, 
selenium, andtellurium : all have a strong attraction for 
oxygen. — Sulphur Ointment. See ointment. — Vegetar 
ble sulphur, same as lycopode. 

U.a. Of the color of brimstone, or stick-sul- 
phur; of a very greenish, excessively luminous, 
and highly chromatic yellow: used in zodlogy 
in many obvious compounds : as, sulphur-hel- 
lied ; sulphur-ereBtod. A color-disk of two thirds bright 
chrome-yellow and one third emerald-green gives a some- 
what dull sulphur-yellow. * 

sulphur (sul'ffer), V. t. [< sulphury n.] To 
apply sulphur to; also, to fume with sulphur; 
sulphurate. 

Immediately after or about the time they blossom, the 
vines are sulphured, to keep off the Oidium, which disease 
is still active in Portugal. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 608. 

sulphurate (sul'fu-vat), a. and u. [< L. sulfura- 
tuSy sulphuratuSy impregnated with sulphur, < 
sulfury sulphur: see sulphur,] I, a. Mingled 
with sulphur; of the yellow color of sulphur. 

A pHlo svlphuriUe- colour. 

Dr. H. More, Mystery of Oodliness, p. 189. 

II, n. A sulphid: as, sulphurate of anti- 
mony, Sb 2 B 3 . 

sulphurate (sul*'fu-rat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. »uU 
phuratedy ppr. sulphurating, [C sulphur 4- -ate^, ] 
To imprcj^ate or cbmbine with sulphur; also, 
to subject to the action of sulphur. 

BUlphuration (sul-fu-ra'shon), n. [< L. sulfu- 
ratio(n-)y sulphur at%o{n-)y a vein of sulphur, < 
sulfuratuHy sulphuratus, impregnated with sul- 
phur: see sulphurate,] 1. The act of dressing 
or anointing with sulphur. Bentley y On Free- 
thinking, J 50. — 2. The act or process o1 
impregnating, combining, or fumigating witl 
sulphur; specifically, the subjection of a sub 
stance, sucli as straw-plait, silks, and woolens 
to the action of sulphur or its fumes for th< 
purpose of bleaching; also, the state of beinj 
impregnated with sulphur. Also sulphuriza 
tion, sulphurisation. 

BUlphurator (surfu-ra-tor), n, [< sulphurat 
4- -or^.] An apparatus Jor impregnating wit 
sulphur or exposing to the action of the fume 
Qf sulphur, especially for fumigating or bleacl 
ing by means of burning sulphur. 

sulphur-bottom (sul'f6r-bot''um), n. The su 
phur-bellied whale of the Pacific, a rorqua 
Balsenoptera (or Sihhaldius) sulphurea. Also su 
phur-wnale, 

sulphur-concrete (sul'f^r-kon^kret), n. 
mixture of sulphur with pulverized stonewa: 
and glass, melted and run into molds. At 2i 
F. it becomes exceedingly hard, remains solid in bo 
ing water, and resists water and acida It is used to c 
ment stones, melting readily at about 248* F. 

SUlphurei^ (sul-fu-r§'i-ti), n. [< sulphure-o 
4- -ity,] The state of heit^ sulphureous. . 
Jonsony Alchemist, ii. 1. [Rare.J 

sulphureous (sul-fu'r5-us), a, [< L. sulfurei 
sutphurepsy of or like sulphur, < sulfury sulphu 
see sulphur,] 1 . Consisting of sulphur ; havii 
the qualities of sulphur or brimstone; impre 
nated with sulphur; sulphurous. 

He belches poison forth, poison of the pit, 
Brimstone, Hellish and sulphwreous nohsum. 

Bandolph, Muses’ Looking-Glais, iv 

The room was filled with a sulphureous smril. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 1 
2. In hoty sulphur-colored; of a pale brig 
yellow. 

BUlphureously (sul-fu're-us-li), adv. In a s 
phureous manner; especially, with the odor 
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, sulphur, or with the stihing fumes ox the heat of 
burning sulphur. 

Aden Is seated low, tvlphuriaualy shaded by a high bar* 
ren Mountaine, whose brasen front, scorohlng tlie miser* 
able Towne, yeelds a nerfeot character of Turkish base- 
nesse. Sir T. Herbertt Travels (ed. 1688), p. 81. 

snlphureousness (sul-fu^re-us-nes), n. The 
state or property of being sulphureous, 
sulphurex (sul'fu-ret), w. [< sulphur + -ef.] 
Same as sulphid, 

sulphureted. sulphuretted (surfu-ret-ed), a. 
Having sulphur in combination. Also aulphydric. 
• — gldpnuMted bath, a bath, used in the treatment of 

scabies and ecsema, consisting of 8 ounces of potassium, 
calcium, or sodium sulphid in 40 gallons of water.— Sul- 
phureted hydrogen. See hydrogen, 
sulphuric (sul-fu'rik), tt. [= F. sulfurique = 

. 1^. sulftirico = Pg. sulphurico = It. solforicoy < 
NL. sulfuricuSf eulphuricus; as sulphur + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to or obtained from sulphur. — 
Sulphuric acid, fi2^04, oil of vitriol, a dense oily color* 
less fluid, having, when strongly concentrated, a speciflo 
gravity of about 1.8, It Is exceedingly acid and corrosive, 
decomTOsing all aninied and vegetable Bubstances by the 
aid of neat. It has a very groat affinity for water, and 
unites with it in every proportion, evolving at the same 
time great heat ; it attracts moisture strongly from the at- 
mosphere, becoming rapidly weaker if exposed. When the 
concentrated acid is heated, sulphur trioxid is given oif, 
and at about 640’ F. it boils and distils unchanged. The sul- 
phuric acid of commerce is never pure, but may contain lead 
sulphate dissolved from the lead chambers during the pro- 
cess of manufacture, arsen ic, and other impurities. It was 
formerly procured by the distillation of dried iron sulphate, 
called green vitriol, whence the corrosive liquid which came 
over in the distillation, having an oil]) couslsteiico, was 
called oil of vitriol. It is jno w prepared in the United States 
and most other countries by burning sulphur, or frequent- 
ly iron pyrites, in closed furnaces, and leading the fumes, 
mixed with oxide of nitrogen,, into large leaden chambers. 
Into which Jets of steam are continuously sent. The oxids 
of nitrogen are produced by the action of sulphuric acid 
upon niter contained in pots, which are placed between 
the sulphur-ovens and the chambers. The sulphur dloxid 
takes away part of the oxygen from the oxids of nitrogen, 
which are again oxidized by the air in the chambers. 
The sulphur trioxid produced unites with the steam to 
form sulphuric acid. The acid produced in the chamber, 
called ehamber-udd, which has a specific gravity of about 
1.6 and contains 64 per cent, of H2SO4, is concentrated in 
leaden vessels until it reaches a specific gravity of 1.71 
and contains 78 per cent, of II28O4, when It Is run into 
glass or sorootimes into platinum vessels, where the con- 
centration is contiiiuod. By concentrating sulphuric acid 
as far as possible and then cooling sufficiently, crystals of 
the true acid H28O4 ai*o obtained. The ordinary acid is 
a hydrate containing varying amounts of Wu,ter. A form 
of sulphuric acid known as Nordhcpiteen acidt or fuming 
eulphuric add, is prepared by heating bon pi'otosulphato 
or green vitriol in closed vessels ; It is a solution of vail- 
able quantities of sulphur tiioxid in sulphuric acid, or it 
may be regarded as pyrosulpburic acitl, II282O7. It is 
lai'gely used in the manufacture of artificial alizarin. 
Sulphuric acid is a strung dibasic acid, and forms both 
acid and neutral salts. It is found uncombiuod in nat- 
ural waters of certain volcanic districts. Its salts are 
universally distriliuted in nature, and are most oxteii- 
Blvoly used in the arts. Tlie free acid is more widely 
used than any other, and is the agent for releasing other 
acids from their salts and preparing them in a pure state. 
See sufvAote.— Sulphuric caustic, strong sulphuric acid 
made into a paste with plaster of Baris, saffron, or lint. 
— Sulphuric ether, ((^aHB)2U, ethylic, vlnlc, or ordinary 
ether, a colorless moliile liquid, of a pleasant smell and 
pungent taste ; specific gravity, 0.720. It is extremely 
volatile and highly infiammable ; and Its vapor, mixed 
with oxygen or atmospheric air, forms a very dangerous 
explosive mixture. It dissolves In ten paits of water, and 
is miscible with alcohol and the fatty and volatile oils in 
all proportions. It is employed in medicine as a stimulant 
and antispasmodic. I'lie vapor of the ether when Inhaled 
has at first an exhilarating intoxicating effect, which is 
soon followed by partial or complete Insensibility. It is 
largely used as an anesthetic in surgical operations, cltjiqr 
alone or mixed with chloroform. It is {ireparod by dis- 
tilling a mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid ; honco the 
name rndphurio ether, although sulphuric acid does not 
enter into Its composition. True sulphuric ether, also 
known as ethyl sulphaU, (('2^5)2804, is an oily liquid, of 
burning taste and ethereal odor, resembling that of pep- 
permint, of specific gravity 1.120, and may bo distilled 
without decomposition under diminished pressure at a 
temperature of about 406’ F. — Sulphuric OXid, or euh 

S hut triodd, 80^, a white crystalline body produced bv 
10 oxidation of sulphurous oxid (which see, under evl- 
phuroue). When this oxid is thrown into water, it com- 
bines rapidly with it to form sulphuric acid. 
Bulphurine ( sul'f u-ri n ) , r/ . [< sulph ur + -in<A . ] 
Pertaining to or resembling sulphur; sulphure- 
ous. Bailey. ( Rare.] 

sulphuring (sul'f6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of sul- 
phur y r.] 1. The act or process of exposing 

to fumes of burning sulphur or of sulphuric 
acid. — 2. The process of converting a part of 
the oxygen of the air in a wino-casK into sul- 
phurous acid, by introducing, just before the 
wine is racked into the cask, a burning rag 
impregnated with sulphur. It serves to hinder 
acetous fermentation. — 8. The act or process 
of applying flowers of sulphur, as to vines or 
roses to combat or prevent mildew, 
sulphurization, suli^hurisation (suFfi>n-za'- 
shon), n. [< sulphurize + -afiem.] Same as suU 
pHuratiany 2 . 
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The higher the temperature employed, the lower Is the 
degree of eulphurieatdm of the products. 

IF. H, Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. fid 

sulphurize (sul'fu-nz), v. t . ; pret. and pp, aul- 
phunzedy ppr. sulphurizing. [< sulphur -f- -ixrc.] 
To sulphurate. Also spelled sulphurise. 

Urge commercial packages, as bales of goods and the 
like, cannot efficiently be ddphurized without loosening 
their covers and spreading out the contents. 

Wiyrkthop ifeceipte, 2d sen, p. 205. 
sulphur-ore (suFf^r-or), n. The commercial 
name of iron pyrites, from tho fact that sulphur 
and sulphuric acid are obtained from it. 
sulphurous (sul'fu-rus), a. [< F. sulfureux = 
Pr. solpros = Sp. sulfuroso. < L, sulfurosus, auU 
phurosusy full of sulphur, ( sulfur y sulphur: seo 
sulphur."] Full of or imprtjgnated with sulphur ; 
containing sulphur ; of or pertaining to sulphur ; 
like sulphur; like tho Huffocatiiig fumes or the 
heat of burning sulphur. 

There 'a hell, there 's darkness, there ’s the sidphuroue 
pit I Shak., Lear, Iv. 6. 130. 

She has a mlphurofue spirit, and will take 
Light at a spark. B, Joneon, Catiline, HI. S. 

Wee once more sail'd under the Akiuator, ... tho wind 
. . . veering into E. M. E., so that the Monzoon affronted 
us, . . , ot which time many of your company died, im- 
puting the cause of their (Jaloiitures, Fluxes, Aches, . . . 
and the like to the mdphurmut heat there. 

Sir T. U&rbert, Travels (ed. 1688), p. 30. 
And tho vulphurom rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep 'neath a silence pure & smooth. 

Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal, i., Prel. 
Sulphuro^ oxid, 8(>2, a gas formed by the combustion 
of sulphur in dir or dry oxygen. It is transparent and col- 
orless, of a disagreeable taste, a pungent and suffocating 
odor, Is fatal to life, and very injurious to vegetation. 
By the aid of pressure and cedd it may be reduced to the 
liquid state. It extiiigiiishos flame, and ia not itself inflam- 
mable. It lias blenching properties, so tliat the fumes of 
burning sulphur are often used to whiten straw, and silk 
and cotton goods. It is also used as an antiseptic. This 
gas is also called sulphur dioxid; when led into water it 
forms mljihurous acid, IToSO;^. This acid readily takes up 
oxygen, passing into sulphuric acid ; It is dibasic, forming 
salts called sulphites. 8nlphurous-acld gas is called in the 
trade vajyor qf burning brimstom. 

sulphur-rain (suBf^r-ran), n. Boo rairi^y 2 (a). 
sulphur-root ( sul 'f 6r-rot ) , n. Bamo as sulph ur- 
wort. 

sulphur-salt (surf dr-salt), u. Baioo as sulpho- 
satt, 

sulphur-spring (sul'fdr-spriug), n. A spring 
containing sulphurous compounds, or impreg- 
nated with sulphurous gases. Buch springs are 
common in rt^gions of dying-out or dormant 
volcanism. Bee spring. 

sulphur-waters (sul'fdr-wfi^^terz), n.pl. Waters 
impregnated with sulphureted hydrogen, 
sulphurweed (sul'fdr-wed), n. Same as sul- 
phurwort. 

sulphur-whale (sul'f dr-hwal), n. Bame as sul- 
phvr-hottom. 

Bulphurwort (sul'fer-wert), n. An Old World 


sultry 

8olda/nu8 se MGr. (yovXravoc, ao^dvoc, NQr, aov'X* 
rdvogy < Turk, sultan = Pers. Hind, suliduy < Ar. 
sulidUy also written soltatiy a prince, monarch, 
sultan, orig. dominion, = Olial. sholtdny do- 
minion, < sulta, solta, dominion, power.] 1. 
A Mohammedan sovereign: as, the Sultan of 
Zanzibar or of Morocco ; by way of eminence, 
the ruler of Turkey, who assumes the title of 
Sultau of sultans ; in old use, any ruler. 
Sotodanes and BarezencH owt of sere landos. 

Mode Adhur (E. B. T. 8.), 1. 607. 
* Thise marchants stode in grace 

Of him, that was the sowdan of Surrye. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 79. 

Whiche lordes be all Mamolukes and vnder the soldan. 

Sir B. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p, 16. 

It has been mentioned that Turkey, in Sultan Abdul 
Medjid’s reign, consented to the reunion of Moldavia and 
Walfachia os a single dominion, practically independent 
of the Porte. * Creasy, Hist. Ottoman Turks, xzv. 

2. In ornith.y a purple or hyacinthine gallinule, 

or porphyrio ; a bird of either of the genera 
Porphyria and lonorniSy belonging to the rail 
family, Eallidse: so called from their gorgeous 
coloration. The American sultan is lonornis 
martiniea. Bee the generic names, and galH- 
nule. Also called — 3. An ornamental 

variety of the domestic hen, of small size and 
pure-white plumage, and having the head heav- 
ily crested and bearded, beak white, legs blue, 
shanks feathered, and toes five. 

A small white-crested variety, profusely feathered on 
the legs, was received some twenty years since (1864) from 
Turkey ; they are now known as i^dtans. 

Bneyc. Brit., XIX. 646. 

4. Either c'f two garden-flowers, Centanrea mos- 
chatOy the sweet sultan, with purple or white 
flowers, and C. suaveolenSy the ymlow sultan: 
both often classed as Amherhoa. They are desirable 
old annuals, both, especially the former, sweet-scented. 
They are also called respectively purple (or white) sweeU 
sultan and yellow sweet^suttan. — S^tan COffCC. Bee cqf- 
fee.— Sultan'S parasol. Bee Stereulia. 
sultana (snl-tli'na), n. [< It. sultana (= Sp. Pg. 
sultana = F. 8ultane)y \ ML. ^sultana, fem. of 
sultanusy mltun: sultan.] 1. Tho mother, 

a wife, or a daughter of a sultan. — 2. A mis- 
tress, especially of a king or prince. 

Lady Kitty (.Vocodile . . . was a favorite sultana of 
several crowned heads abroad, and lastly married a most 
noble and illustrious duke. 

S. Foote, quoted in W. ('ooke’s Memoirs of F(x>te, I. 121, 

While Charles flirted with his three sultanas, Horten- 
sia’s French page . . . warbled some amorous verses. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., iv. 

3. A peculiar form of necklace worn by women 
in tho second half of the eighteenth century.— 

4. All obsolete musical instniraent of the viol 
class, having several wire strings, tuned in 
pairs, like the zither. — 6. In ornith.y same as 
sullan, 2.— 6. A variety of raisin. Bee raisin j 2, 


(mil tt*r-werw, 2 m yiu w oriu g^itana-bird (8ul-ta'nri-b6rd), w. Same as suU 
umbelliterous herb, Feticidanum offlnnalCy with o ^ 

large umbels of pale-yellow flowers, ra. root sult’aSate (sul'tan-at), «. [< s««a» + -ate*. Cf. 


has a yellow resinous Juice, and an odor compambic to 
that of sulphur. It^ contains peiicodanin, and was for- 
merly used in medicine ; It is still somewhat used in vet- 
erinary practice. Also ddphurweed and sulphur-root. 

sulphury (surf6r-i), a. [< sulphur + -?/LJ 1. 
Sulphurous. 

Sulphurj/ wrath 
Having once enter'd into royal breasts, 

Mark now it burns. Lust’s Jhnninion, ii. .3. 

I . . beheld a long sheet of bine water, its southern 
oxtromity vanishing in a hot, sidphury haze. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 77. 

2. In entow., tinged with sulphur-yellow: as, 
sulphury white. 

sulphur-yellow (surfcr-yel"o), n. 'Pile yellow 
color of sulphur; a pale or light yellow 
sulphury a. 


Turk, sultdndt, sultanate. ] The rule, dominion, 
or territory of a sultan i 
Thu dominions of the Sultanate of Zanzibar. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 440, 

BUltaness (sul'tan-es), n. [Altered, after sul- 
tan, from earlier soUiancsSy < ME. sowdanesse, 
< (^F. ^soudanesse, fem. of soudan, sultan: see 
sultan and -<?««.] A sultana. 

Tills ulde SQwdanesse, this cursed crone, 

Hath with her freiides doon this cursed dodo. 

Chaueer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 884. 

sultan-flower (surtan-flou'''er), n. Bame as 
sultaHy 4. 

Hee SUltanlc (sul-tan'ik), a. [< sultan + -ic.] Of 
or bfilonging to a sultan; imperial. 


sulpliuryl (sul'fu-ril), M. The bivalent radical snltanry (sul'taii rii, ». [< .su/toH + -ry.] 

' dominions of a sultan; a sultanate. 

sulraydrate (sulf'lu'drat), n. Same as sulpho- Neither should I make any great difficulty to affirm the 

8ame of the stdlanry of the Mainaluches. 

nyaratc — Methyl sulphydrate. 8amowsmethylimr- Bacm Holy War 

capfan (which see, under trw'rcaiifaw). / i/i. i.- x i.. ’ ■ i ♦ n 

snlphydric (sulf'bi'drik). a. [< mIpHur) + hy- sultanship (Hul'tan-ship), n. [< nultan + -nhip.^ 
dnogen) + -IK.] iiame us nvlphurcted. The offiee or stale of a sultan. 

SulWcIan. Sulpitlan (sul-pish'ian), n. [< P. sultrily (Hnl'ln-h), adv. In a sultry manner; 
««foic»ew, the parish of 8t. Snlpioe in Paris, onprossively. /Iroiohiwy, Serenade at the ViUa. 
where tliey were first organized; < L. Sulpioius, sultriness (siil tri-nes), «. The state ot being 
a Roman name.] One of a Roman Catholic-, sultry ; heat with a moist or close air. 
order of priests established at Paris by tho sult^ (siil tn), a. fContr. of wei/ry q. v.] 1. 
Abb« Olier, about 1645, for the purpose of train- ‘living forth great or oppressive heat, 
ing young men for the clerical office. 

sultan (sul'tan), n. [A later form, after the 
mod. F. or Tt.‘ or tho orig. Ar., of early mod. E. 
soldan, soldancy souldauy < ME. soldan y soudan, 
sowdan, sowdon, sawdon, < OF. souldan, soudan, 
sultan, F. sultan = Pr. sultan “= Sp. soldan, sul- 
tan = Pg. solddoy sultdo =£ It. sultano = I>. G. 

Bw. Dan. sultan ss Buss. sultanuy< ML. sultanas, 


Such as, born beneath the burning sky 
And sultry sun, betwixt the tropics lie. 

Dnjden, Aineid, vil. 809. 

2. Very hot and moist; heated, close, stagnant, 
and heavy: as, a sultry atmosphere; a sultry 
night. 

April passes and May steals by ; 

June leads in the sultry July. 

Bryant, The Song Sparrow. 
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5. Associated with oppressive heat. 

What time the gray-fly winda her mdtry horn. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 28. 
The reapers at their ntUry toil. 

Tennyuont Palace of Art. 

SUIXI^ (sum), n. [Early mod. E. snmme, somme, < 
ME. summCy somnic^i OP. somme^ P. sommc = 
8uma = Pg summa = It. ftonma = D. G. 8w. mm- 
ma = Dan. sww, < L. summa, the highest part-, 
the top, suramit, the chief point, the inaiii thing, 
the principal matter, the substance, comple- 
tion, issue, perfection, the whole, the amomit, 
sum, fern. (sc. pars) of summus, highest, su- 
perl. of superusj superior, higher, < super ^ over, 
above : see super-, Cf. supreme.'] 1. The high- 
est point ; the top ; summit ; completion ; full 
amount; total; maximum. 

Thus have I told thee all inv state, and brought 
My story to the mm ot earthly bliss. 

MUton, P. L., Tiii. 622. 

2. The whole ; the principal point, s or thoughts 
when viewed togtjtlier; the substance. 

And in this inoune is oke castracion 
Of hyves ronke of hoiiy flld, the some 
Wherof is this Higniflcacion. 

Palladius, lliisbondrie (E. E. T. p. 162. 

That is the sutn of all, Leuiiato. 

Shak., Much Ado, I. 1. 147. 

The summe ot what I said was that a more free per- 
mission of writing at sonic times might be profitable. 

Milton, Apology fur Smectymnuus, 

3. The aggregate of two or more numbers, 
magnitudes, quantities, or particulars; the re- 
sult of the process of addition: as, the sum Of 
6 and 7 is 12 : the stm of a and 6 is a 4* 6. 

They scmblc in sortos, mmmes fulle huge, 
Sowdanes and Sarezenes owt of sere landes. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.% 1. 606. 
You know how much the gross mm of dcuce-ace 
amounts to. Sfuak., L. L. L., 1. 2. 49. 

An Induction is not the mere sum of the Facts which 
are colligated. The Facts are not only brought together, 
but seen in a now point of view. 

Whewfll, Philos, of Induct. Sciences, 1. xxxlz. 

Public events had produced an immense mm of misery 
to private citizens. Macaulay, MachiavolU. 

Hence — 4. The whole number or quantity. 

The stretching of a span 
Buckles ill his mm of age. 

Shak., As you Like It, iii. 2. 140. 

6. A quantity of money or currency ; an in- 
definite amount of mone /. 

Than he fot horn of Horens a full fiicrse soume. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12610. 
I did send to you 

For certain mms of gold, which you denied me. 

Sltak., J. t:., iv. S. 70. 

6. An arithmetical problem to be solved, or an 
example of a rule to be worked out ; also, such 
a problem worked out and the various steps 
shown. 

His most judicious remarks differ from the remarks of 
a really philosophical historian as a mm correctly cast 
upby a book-keeper from a goncral expression discovered 
by an algebraist Macaulay, History. 

7. In the calculus of finite differences, a func- 
tion the result of operating upon another func- 
tion with the sign of summation, and express- 
ing the addition of all successive values of that 
function in which the variable differs from 
unit to unit from zero or other constant value 
to one less than the value indicated ; also, a 
special value of such a function. Thus, the sum 
of r* is 

— 1 

Sr*- *1-4 r -h r* 4- r=» -I- - - - r*- > = — - - ; 

or, since the summation may commence at any other in- 
tegitil value of x, Sr*^ * r* / (r — 1) -f where C is an 
arbitrary eonstaint or periodic function having for its pe- 
riod a submultiple of unity.— AlMbralC BUm. Bee al- 
gebraic.— A round sum, a gc^ round sum, a large 
amount of money. 

Bethinke thee, Gresham, threescore thousand pounds, 

A good round mm : let nut the hope of gaine 
Draw thee to losse. 

Heywood, If you Know not Mo (Works, ed. 1874, 1. 262). 

Gaussian sum. 8ee Gaussian.— Geometrioal sum, a 

sum of vectors ; the vector whose origin is the origin of 
the first of the added vectors, and whose tenninal is the 
terminal of the last of the added vectors when the ter- 
minal of each except the last is made the orlgiii of the 
next.— In sum, in short ; in brief. 

In mm, she appeares a saint of an extraordinary sort, 
in so religious a life as is seldom met with in villages iiow- 
a-dales. Evelyn, Diary, October 26, 1686. 

Logical sumi the aggregate of a number of propositions, 
or that which is true if any one of the aggregants is true, 
and false only if all are false ; also, the aggregate of terms, 
or that which includes all that any one of the aggregants 
includes, and excludes only what all exclude.— Lump, pe- 
nal, etc., sum. See the qualifying words. — pyramidal 
sum, the sum of a number of quantities, A, B, 0, D, , . . 
having the form A -4 SB -f 60 + lOD + • • — TllaagU- 


lar sum, the sum of several quantities, A, 0, D, . . . 
having the form A -{ 2B -f 8C -f 4D -f • . - 
BUIll^ (sum), pret. andpp. summed, sum- 
ming. [Early mod. E. also summe; < OF. som- 
mer = Sp. sumar = Pg. summar = It. Sommare, 
< ML. summarc, sum up, charge, exact, < L. sum- 
ma, sum; see sum^, w.] I. trans, 1 . To combine 
into a total or sum; add together; ascertain the 
totality of ; often followed by up. 

You cast the event of war, my noble lord. 

And mmm’d the account of chance, before you said, 
‘'Let us make head.** Shak,, 2 lien. Iv., i. 1. 167. 
The sands that are vpon the shore to summe. 

Or make the wither’d Floures grow fresh againe. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 659. 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day ; 

And in the morning, what thou host to do. 

Q. Herbert, The Temple, The Church Porch. 

2, To bring or collect into a small compass ; 
condense in a few words: usually with up: as, 
to sum up evidence ; to sum up arguments'. 

To mm up all the Kage of Fate 
' In the two things I dread and hate— 

May’st thou be false, and 1 be great. 

Prior, *ro a Young Gentleman in Love. 

Since by its fruit a tree is Judged. 

Show mo thy fruit, the latest act of thine 1 
For in the last Is mnvmed the first and all. 

Drowning, King and Book, IT. 178. 
Faith in God^ faith in man, |;^ith in work— this is the 
short formula in which we may sum up the teaching of 
the founders of ^ew England, a creed ample enough for 
this life and the next. 

LotveU, Among my Books, Ist scr., p. 220. 

Sf. In falconry, to have (the feathers) full grown 
and in full niimber. 

With prosperous wing full mmm'd. 

Milton, P. K, 1. 14. 

Hence — 4f. To supply with full clothing. 

No more sense spoken, all things Gotli and Vandal, 

Till you bo mmm'd again, velvets and scarlets, 
Anointed with gold lace. 

Fletclier, Wit without Money, lil. 1. 

6. In the calculus of finite differences, to find 
the general expression for the ai^gregate of: 
said of the result of adding successive values of 
a ^iven function in each of which the variable 
is increased over the last by unity. See sum, 
n., 7.— To sum up evidence, to recapitulate to the jury 
the facts and circumstances which have been adduced in 
evidence in the case before the court, giving at the same 
time an exposition of the law whore it appears necessary ; 
said of the presiding judge on a jurv trial, or of counsel 
arguing for his client at the close of the evidence. Bee 
mmming-up, under mmrning. 

n, intrans. To make a recapitulation; offer 
a brief statement of tbe principal points or 
substance : usually with up. 

The young lawyer mms up in the end. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 816. 

a. An obsolete spelling of some^. 

-BUm. See -some. 

BUmac, BUinach (gu'mak ), w. [Formerly also sh u- 
mac, shnmack, sJmmach; earlier sumak, sumake, 
sumaque; = 1). smak = G. sumak, sumach = 
Bw. sumack = Dan. sumak, < OF. sumac, sumach, 
F. sumac, sonmac = Sp, zumaque = Pg. sumagre 
= It. sommaco, < Ar. sunmdq, sumac. Cf. F. 
sommail, < Ar, samdgil, sumac.] 1. One of nu- 
merous shrubs or small trees of the genus lllius. 
See def. 2, aud phrases below. — 2. A pro- 
duct of the dried and ground leaves of certain 
shrubs or trees of the genus Hhm or of other 
genera, much used for tanning light-colored 
leathers and to some extent for dyeing. The lead- 
ing source of this product is the tanners* or Sicilian sumac, 
Rhus Coriaria, of southern Europe, cultivated in Sicily 
and also in Tuscany. The Venetian sumac, smoke-tree, 
or wlg-trecL R, Cotinus, is grown in Tyrol for the same 
purpose. (See fmoke-tree and scotino.) In Spain various 
species simply a similar substance, and in Algeria the 
leaves of R. pentaphylla, five-leaved or Tezera sumac, are 
applied to the manufacture of morocco. In France a tree 
of another genus, Coriaria myrtifolict, myrtle-leaved su- 
mac, furnishes a similar product. (See Coriaria.) In the 
United States, particularly in Virginia, the leaves of sev- 
eral wild sumacs are now gathered as tan-stock— namely, 
of the dwarf, the smooth, the stag-horn, and perhaps the 
Canadian sumac. These contain more tannin than the 
European, hut, at least with careless gathering, they make 
an inferior leather.— Oanadian sumac, a low straggling 
bush, Rhus Canadensis (R. aromatioa), found from Canada 
southward. Its leaves when crushed ore pleasantly scent- 
ed ; those of the western variety, trilobata, unpleasantly. 
Also called /ra/7ra7if sumae.— Cfolnese SUmac. Bee Ai- 
tontiM.— Ooral-BUmac, the poison wood, Rhus Metopium : 
BO named from its scarlet berries. See poisonwood, 1.— 
Curriers* sumac. Bee Coriaria.— Dwarf sumac, Rhus 
eopaUina, of the eastern half of the United States, in the 
north a slmib. southward a small tree. It has dark shin- 
ing leaves, with the common petiole winged between the 
leaflets. It yields tanning material (see def. 2), and its 
drupes are used like those of the smooth sumac. Also 
bla^ or mountain ininiae.— Jamaica BUmac. Same as 
coral -sumac.— Laurel sumac, the Californian Rhus lau- 
rina, a large evergreen much-branched and verv leafy 
shrub, exhaling an aromatic odor. This and R. integn- 
folia, forming dense smooth thickets along oUtts near the 


sea in the same r^lon, and a few spodes elsewhere, hard 
simple leaves.— Poison sumac. Bee poioon-sumae,—- 
Bcarlet sumac, the smooth sumac, innUusloD to its leaves 
in autumn.— SioUian BUmac. See def. 2.— Bmootih 
sumac, a shrub, Rhus glabra, common in barren or rocky 
soil in the eastern 
half of the United 
States. The leaves 
are smooth, some- 
what glaucous, 
whitened beneath. 

It bears a large 
panicle of small 
crimson drupes, 
which are pleasant- 
ly acid, and offici- 
nally recognized as 
astringent and re- 
frigerant. A strong 
decoction or di- 
luted fluid extract 
forms an effec- 
tive gargle. Also 
Pennsylvania, vp- 
land, or white su- 
mac.— Btag-hom 
or stag's-hom 
sumac, a shrub or 
small tree, Rhus 
typhina, of eastern 
North America. It 
is a picturesque 
species with Irreg- 
ular bran dies (sug- 
gesting the name), 
abundant long pinnate leaves, and in autumn pyramidal 
panicles of velvety crimson drupes. Its branchlcts and 
leafstalks are densely velvety-hairy. Its wood is satiny, 
yellow streaked with green, occasionally used for Inlaying, 
its fruit is of a similar quality with that of R. glabra, both 
sometimes called vinegar-tree. Its hark and foliage are 
sometimes used for tanning and dyeing.— 8wamp-BU- 
xnac. Bame as paison-mmae. — Tanners* or tannhig 
sumac, specifically, Rhus Coriaria, a tree resembling the 
stag-horn sumac. The curriers' sumac is also so called.— 
VaxnlBh sumac, the Japan lacquer- or varnish-tree. Bee 
facoiirr-free.— Venetian, Venice, or Venus’s sumac. See 
def 2.— Virginian sumac, a foreign name of the stag- 
horn sumac.— West Indian sumac, a small tree, Brunei- 
lia comocladifdlia of tbe Simaruhaceie, resembling sumac, 
sumac-beetle (gu'mak-bo^tl), n. A chrysome- 
lid boetlo of tho United States, Blepharida rhois. 



Smooth Sumac {Rhux glabra). 



Jumping Sumac-beetle {Btepharida rhois). 
egg ; b, egg-masscs covered with excrement ; c. larva ; d, a 
coon ; e, pima ; /. beetle. (Lme«> show natural sizes of <1. c (scparal 
figure), tf./V otner figures natural size.) 

which, both as larva and adult, feeds upon th 
foliage of BUinac. The larva covers itself with il 
own excrement, like certain others of Its family. Moi 
fully c&Ued jumping mmae-beeUe. 

sumach, n. See sumac. 

SUmackt, sumakt. Obsolete forms of sumac, 

Bumagef, n. See snnmage. 

BUma&a (s^-ma'tra), n. [So called from tl 
island of Smiatra.]' A sudden squall occurrin 
in the narrow sea between the Malay peninsul 
and the island of Sumatra. 

Sumatra camphor. Same as Borneo camph 
(which see, under camphor). 

Sumatran (S()-ma'tran), a. and n. [< Sumat 
(see def.) + -an.] 1 , a. Of or relating to 8 

matra, a large island of the Malay archipelag 
lying west of Borneo and northwest or Jav 
or or or relating to its inhabitants.— -Bumatri 
broadblU, Corydon mmatranus, a bird of the family b 
rylmmidte.—BvanAtnsi monkey, Semnopitheeus mela 

S hus, ot a yellowish-red color above, with blue face a 
lack crest.— Sumatran rhinooeroa Rhinoceros sun 
trensis, a hairy species with two short horns, 
n. «. A native or an inhabitant of Sumati 


f 


Sumatra orange 


6055 


summer-ripe 


Sumatra orange. Bee Murraya. 

Sumatra pepper. Beej?^^. 

sumbul (Biim'DUl), w. [=:F. sumhul, < Ar. Pers. 
Hind, sumbul, spikenard.] An East Indian 
name of the spikenard {Nardos- 
tachya Jatamanai), the valerian, 
and the musk-root ( Ferula Sumbul), 
more especially of their roots. The 
musk-root is the commercial sum- 
bul. See cut under spikenard, 

SUmbul-root(8um'but-rdt),M. The 
root of Ferula Sumbul, See sum- 
bul. 

sum-calculus (sum'kaV^ku-lus), n. 

That part of the calculus* of finite 
differences which treats of sum- 
mation. 

Sumerian, Sumir, Sumirian (su- 
me'ri-an, su'mir, su-mir'i-an), n. 

See Accadian. 

sumless (sum'les), a, [< sum^ + 

-less.^ Not to be summed up or 
computed; of which the amount 
cannot be ascertained ; incalcula- 
ble; inestimable. /S/iaA;., Hen.V., 
i. 2. 165. 

BUmmaget, n. [Also sumage; < OF. sommage, a 
burden, drudgery, < somme, som:, saume, same, 
a load, burden, pack: see seam^, Cf. summer^, 
Sumpter.'] A toll for carriage on horseback; 
also, a horse-load. 

summarily (sum'a-ri-li), adv. In a summary 
maimer; briefly; concisely; in a narrow com- 
pass, or in few words ; in a short way or method ; 
without delay; promptly; without hesitation or 
formality. 

summariness (sum'a-ri-ues), n. The character 
of being summary. 

summarist (sum'a-rist), n . [< summar-y + -isL] 
One who summarizes; a writer or compiler of 



Sinnbul {Ptru- 
la Sumbul). a. 
flower. 


any particular locality, by the mmmaXion therein of a 
number of tenilons, each incapable alone of provoking an 
actual dlacharge. IT. James, Prin. of PaychoL, 1. 668. 

Summation of series, in matk. See summa- 

tion of stimuli, the phenomenon of the production of 
mental effects by iterated stimuli which a single one would 
not produce. 

summational (su-ma'shon-al), a. [< summation 
+ ~al.] Produced or expressed by summation 
or addition : in contradistinction to somewhat 
similar results produced by other operations. — 
Summational tone. Bee resmtant tone, under remdtarA, 
summative (sum'a-tiv), a, [< summnt-ion + 
4ve.] Additive ; operating or acting by means 
of addition. [Bare.] 

Inhibition, however, is not the destruction, but the stor- 
ing-up, of energy ; and is attended not by the discharge, 
but by the increased tension, of relatively large and strong- 
ly-acting motor cells, whose connections with each other 
are mainly summative. G. S. Hall^ (lennan Culture, p. 285. 

summer^ (sum'6r), n, and a. [Early mod. E. 
also sommer; < ME. somrr, sumer, < AS. sumer, 
aumor = OS. sumar = OFrios. somer, sumur = 
MD. somer, D. iromcr = MLG. somer, LG. som- 
mer = OHG. sumar, MHG, sumer, G. sommer = 
Icel. sumar Sw. sommar = Dan. sommer (Goth, 
not recorded), summer; akin to OIr. sam, Ir. 
sam, samh, summer, sun (OIr. samrad, samradh, 
summer), = OW. ham, W. haf, summer, = Ar- 
menian am, year {amarn, summer), = Skt. 
samd, year, = Zend hama, summer.] I. n, 1. 
The warmest season of the year: in the United 
States reckoned as the months June, July, and 
August; in Great Britain as May, June, and 
July. See season. 

In Somer, be alle the Contrees. fallen many Tompestes. 

MandemUe, Travels, p, 120. 

2. A whole year as represented by the sum- 
mer; a twelvemonth: as, a child of* three sum- 
mers. 

Five summers have I spent in furthest Greece. 

Shah., 0. of E., 1. 1. 133. 


a summary. 

summarize (sum'a-nz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. aum- 
marized, ppr. summarizing, [_<.summar-y + -ize.] 
To make a summary or abstract of ; reduce to 
or express in a summary; state or r(‘prt^seiit 
briefly. Also spelled summarise. 

The distinctive catch words which sumimtrize his doc- 
trine. S. Lanier, The English N<»vel, p. -14. 

summary (sum'a-ri), a. and n. [1. a. = h\ sow- 
mairc = Sp. sumano = Pg. sumrnario = It. som- 
mario, < U. ^summanus, of or pertaining to the 
sum or substance, < summa, the main thing, the 
substance, the whole: see sumK II. u. = F. 
sommaire = fch). sumano = Pg. sumrnario = It. 
sommario, < L. summarium, an epitome, ab- 
stract, summary, neut. of *summarius, adj.: see 

1. ] I. 1. Containing tlie sum or substance 
only; reduced to few words; short; brief; con- 
cise; compendious: as, a summary statement 
of arguments or objections. — 2. Kapidly per- 
formed; quickly executed; effected by a short 
way or method; without hesitation, delay, or 
formality. 

Ho cleared the table by tlie summary process of tilting 
everything upon it into the hreplucc. 

IHckens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xiii. 

This, it must be confessed, is ratlicr a summary mode of 
settling a auestion of constiiutiouul right. 

gp D. Welfster, Speech. March 10, 1818. 

Summary conviction. Bee cmimction. - Summary Ju- 
risdiction Act. ^ocjurisdieUon.— Summary proceed- 
ings. in law. See proce^di/uj. =i^yn. 1. Succinct, Con- 
densed, etc. (see concise); synoptical, terst^ pithy.— 2. 
Prompt, rapid. 

II. n . ; pi. sumu^rics (-riz). 1 . An abridged or 
condensed statement or account; an abstract, 
abridgment, or compendium containing the 
sum or substance of a fuller statement. 

And have the summary of all our griefs, 

When time shall serve, to show in articles. 

Shak., 2 Hen IV., iv. 1. 73. 

There is one suinmary, or capital law, in which nature 
meets, subordinate to God. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, viii., Expl, 

2. In law, a short application to a court or 

judge, without th(' formality of a full proceed- 
ing. Wharton, l. Compendium, Abstract, etc. 

See adrridgment. 

summation (su-ma'shon), n. [= F. sommation, 
< 'Mh.8ummatio(n-), admonition, lit. ‘ a summing 
up,’ < summare, sum up : see 6vmi.] Addition ; 
specifically, the process of finding the sum of a 
series, or the limit toward which the sum of an 
infinite series converges; any combination of 
particular quantities in a total. 

Of this series no sunwnaMon is possible to a finite intel- 
lect. l)e Quineey. 

We must therefore suppose that in these ideational 
tracts, as well as elsewhere, activity may be awakened, in 


AU-hallown summert. Boo all-hallown.— Indian sum- 
mer. Bco Little summer of St. Luke, or St. 

Luke’s summer, a recurrence of mild weather lasting for 
ten days or a fortnight, usually beginning about the mid- 
dle of October, the 18th of which month is 8t. Luke’s day. 
--St. Martin’s summer. a period of tine weather occur- 
ring about St Martin’s day, November nth; hence, pros- 
perity after misfortune. 

Expect Saint Martin*s summer, halcyon days. 

Since I have entered into these wars. 

Shak., 1 Hon. VI., 1. 2. 1.31. 

But HUX)pose easteily winds have largely predominated 
in autumn, and south-westerly winds begin to prevail hi 
the end of November or beginning of December, the wea- 
ther is likely to continue exceptionally ndld. with freipiont 
storms of wind and rain, till aliout ('hrisimus. This period 
occurs nearly every year, and its iiegiuniiig is popularly 
known as St. Martin's summer. 

Buchan, Handy Book of Meteorol. (2d ed.), p. 331. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to summer: as, sum- 
mer heat; henee, sunny and warm. 

Thyne oilcellar settc on the smner sydo. 

PaUadim, llusbondrie (E. E. T S.), p. 19. 

He was sitting in a summer parlour. Judges iii. 20. 

Summer 'bronchitis, summer catarrh. Same as My- 
/rrer.— Summer cloud. See cloud^, 1 (6).— Summer 
colts, the quivering vaporous appearance of the air 
near tho surface of the gn>Hnd when heated in summer. 
fProv. Eng.]— Summer complaint, diarrhea occurring 
in tho summer. [Colloq. , I J. s. | — Summer cypress. Bee 
cypress^, 1 (c).— Summer duck. See duck'^i. _ Summer 
fever, hay-fever.— Summer finch. See p nch^ and Pm- 
c.'ra.— Summer grape, haw. lightning, rape. See 
yrapei, 2, haw2, li, etc.— Summer redblrd, the rose tan- 
(U; ‘I*. PCranya lesliva, which breeds in the United States 
throughout its summer range. It is 7 inches long, and 12 
In extent. The male is rich-red. of a rosy or vermilion tint, 
different from the scarlet of tho black winged tanagor.— 
Summer savory, son miw//-.— Summer snipe, (a) 
The common sandpiper, Trinymdes hypoleucus. (p) Tho 
grocn sandpiper, (c) The dunlin or purre. [Eng. in all 
senses.] — Summer snowflake. See smnvjUdce, 8.— Sum- 
mer squash. See squash!^. — Bummer teal, the pied 
widgeon, orgarganoy. Query uedula rircia. [Eng.l — Sum- 
mer warbler. Same as mimrmr yelUnrbird — Summer 
Wheat. See wheat..— Summer yellowbird, the summer 
warbler, Dendra-ca /estiva, one of the golden warblers 
abounding in tho United Sbites in summer. See warbler. 

SUminerl (wum'^r), v. [< summer'^, tt.] I, in- 
trans. To pass the sumirier or warn) season. 

The fowls shall summer usk>ii them [mountains], and 
all the beasts of the earth shall winter upon them. 

Isa. xviii. 6. 

n. trans. 1. To keep or carry through the 
suminer. [Rare.] 

Maids, well summered and worm kept, are like flies at 
Bartholoniew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 335. 

2. To feed during tho summer, as cattle. 
[Scotch.] 

summer*'^ (siim'f*r), n. [Early mod. E. also som- 
mer; < ME. somer, < OF. somier, sommivr, *su- 
mier, sumer, F. sommiar = Pr. saumicr = It. so- 
mierc, somaro, a pack-horse, also a beam, < ML. 
sagmarius, sugmarius, samarius, saumarius, so- 


marius, summarius.a, pack-horse, prop, adj., so. 
caballus, < sagma, ML. also sauma, salma, a pack, 
burden, < Gr. adyf/a, a pack-saddile : see seam^. 
Cf. G. saumer, sdumer, a pack-horse; and sec 
sumpter, from the same ult. source. For the use 
of summer, ‘pack-horse,’ in the sense ‘beam 
(as bearing weight), cf . E. horse, easel, in simi- 
lar uses.] If. A pack-horse ; a sumpter-horse, 

The two squires drof bo-foro hem a somer with two cof ers 
and thei a-light a-noon vnder the pyiie tre. 

Merlin (E. £. T. S.), 111. 686 
The monke hath fifty two men, 

And seven somers full stronge. 

Itytell QesU qf Robyn Hode (Child’s 
[Ballads, V. 82). 

2. In building: {a) A large 
timber or beam laid as 
a bearing-beam. See cuts 
under beam, 1. (5) A girder. 

(c) A brest-summer. (d) 

A large stone, the first that 
is laid upon a column or pi- 
laster in the construction 
of an arch, or of several 
arches uniting upon one 
impost, as in the ribs of 
groined vaulting. (e) A 
stone laid upon a column to 
receive a haunch of a plat- rArchiVecturc.”) “ 
band. (/) A lintel. 

suminer^ (sum'6r), n. [< sum^ + -crl.] Om 
who sums; one who casts up an account. 

smniner-dried ( S um ' ^*r-drid ) , a. Dried by th< 
heat of the summer. [Bare,] 

Like a summer-dried fountain. 

Scott, L. of the L., iii. 16 

Summer-faUow (sum'^'r-fah^o), a. and n. I. a 
Lying fallow during the summer. 

II. n. Naked fallow ; land lying bare of cropi 
in summer, but frequently plowed, harrowed 
and rolled, so as to pulverize it and clean it o 
weeds. 

summer-fallow (sum't'ir-faL''o), v. t. [< sum 
mer-f allow, a.] To plow and lot lie fallow ; plov 
and work repeatedly in summer to prepare fo 
wheat or other crop. 

summer-house (sum'^r-hous), n. 1. A strue 
ture iu a park or garden, sometimes elaborate 
but more often of tln^ simplest character, gen 
orally little more than a roof supportedT oi 
j)ostR, and with the sides open or closed mere 
ly witli a lattice for tlie support of vines, in 
tended to provide a shady and cool place to si 
in the open air, or for tho enjoyment of a view 
or the like. Compare kiosk and pavilion. 

Ill itH centre wofl a grosa-iihit, surrounding a rtiinou 
little structure, which showed Just enough of its origina 
design to indicate that it hud once been a summer-house. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vi 

Eighteenth-century summer-houses seem to have beei 
of two types— those that closed a vista in the garden a 
the end of u long walk, and those that were placed in th 
corner of the buwliug-greoii or court. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 176 
2, A house for summer residence. 

summering^ (sura'^)r-ing), «. [(.summer^, n., -♦ 
~iug^.] 1, A kind of early apjile. — 2t. Rura 

mcTry making at midsummer; a summer holi 
day. Fares. 

summering*^ (sum'or-ing), n. [< summer'^ -4 
-i/n/l.] In arch., 'in conic vaulting, where th( 
axis is horizontal, the two surfaces which, i 
produced, would intt'rsccl the axis of the cone 
Gwilt. 

SUmmer-lavf, r. t. [ME. .somcr-layen; < sum 
mcr^ + latp.] To sow in summer (?). 

Your fader had fro John Kendale the croppe of th 
aeldu r acres loiuic, sowen harly and pesoij, wherof 
acres were weel smner layde to the seid baiiy, 

Poston Letters, III. 402 

8Ummer>like (sum 'tu-lik ) , a. Resembling sum 
mer; summerly. 

Grapes might at once have turned puiple under its sum 
merlike exposure. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viil 

summerliness (sum'^r-li-nes), n. The state o 
being summerly, or of having a mild or summer 
like temperature. Fuller, Worthies, Somerset 
shire, III. 85. [Rare.] 

summerly (sum'(>r-li), a. [< ME. somerlich, • 
AS. snmorlic, < aumor, summer: see summer 
and -7// 1.] Like summer ; characteristic of sum 
mer; warm and sunny. 

As summerly as June and Strawberry Hill may sound, 
assure you 1 am writing to you by the flre-sido. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 164 

Biunmer-ripe (sum'er-rip), a. Quite or fulli 
ripe. [Rare.] 

It is an injury, or, in his word, a curse upon corn, whet 
It is summer-ripe, not to be cut down with the sickle. 

Bp. Haoket, Abp. Williams, ii. 228. {Dames, 




summer-room 

snmmer-roomt (sum'^r-rOm), n. A summer- 

houHi*. 

On the Binimiit of this Hill his Lordship is building a 
Smmmr-room. 

De/iie, Tour through Groat Britain, i. SSf). (Davies.) 

summersault, n. Bee somersault 
summersautt, n. Same as somersault 
summer-seeming (sum'^r-se'^ming), «. Appear- 
ing like summer; full-blown; rank or luxuriant. 
Shak.j Macbeth, iv, 3. 86. 
summerset, n, and v. See somfrseO . 
summer-shine (sum'6r-shin), n. The summer 
color or dress of a bird or insect. [Barh.] 

A gay insect In his suminer-shiiu'. 

* TIunmou, Winter, L 644. 

summer-stir (sum'6r-st6r), v. t To summer- 
fallow. [Eng.] 

summer-stone (sum'frr-stdn), n. Same as skew- 
corbel (which see, under skew^. 
summer-swelling (sum 7‘r-s wel " ing), a. Grow- 
ing up in summer. 

Disdain to root the tnumner-Hwellinff flower. 

Shak., T. O. of V., li. 4. 162. 

SUmmertide (sum'^r-tid), a. and a, [< ME. 
sornertide, sumvrtid; < summer^ + I, w. 

Summer-time. 

Most ohoffost time was of smnertide 
That ther hys wa(;cho guu so io prouidc. 

Jicmi. of Partenay (E. K, T. S.X 1. 6622, 
Lulled by the fountain in the summer tide. 

WordsuH/rdi, Hart- Leap Well, 11. 

H. «. Of or pertaining to summer-time. The 
Atlantic, liXIV. 124. 

summer-time (sum'er-tim), w. [< ME. somcr- 
time; < summer^ + time/] The summer season ; 
summer. 

In Somer iyme him liketh wel to glade ; 

That when Virgilos I Pleiads) downe gooth gynneih fade. 

PaUadius, Husbondiiu (E. E. T. 8.^ p. 184. 
The genial summer-time. Lonyfellow. 

summer-tree (sum'^r-trO), n. 1. In carp,, a 
horizontal beam serving to support the ends of 
floor-joists, or resting on posts and supporting 
the wall of the stories above ; a lintel. Also 
called hresUsummer. — 2. In masonry, the first 
stone laid over a column or beam, K, H, 
Knight. 

summerward, summerwards (sum'^r-wg-rd, 
-wardz), adv, [< summer + -ward, -wards,'] 
Toward summer. The Century, XXXVIII. 774. 
[Bare.] 

summery (Hum'6r-i), «. [<«M/wmcr + -?/l.] Of 
or pertaining to summer; like summer; sum- 
mer-like. 

Gave the room the surmnerjf tone. 

The Attanlic, LX. 262. 

summing (sum'ing), n. [Verbal n. of sum\ v,] 
The act of one who sums, in any sense of the 
verb sum; specifically, the act or process of 
working out an arithmetical problem. 

Mr. Tullivcjr . . . observed, indeed, that there were no 
maps, and not enough suinminy. ... It was a puzzling 
business, this schooling. 

Georye Kliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 7. 
Siunmlng up. (a) A sunmvary ; a recapitulation ; acorn* 
peiidious restateiiient. 

Not a history, but exaggerative pictures of the Kevolu- 
tfon, is Mozziiii’s summiiiy-up. The Century. XXXI. 406. 
(6) In law: (1) The address of the judge to the jury on a 
trial, after the close of the ovidenee and generally after ar- 
guments of counsel, usually recapitulating the essential 
points of the case and the evidence, and iiistinicting them 
on the law. This is the English usage of the phrase, and 
corrtispunds to the charge or the American use of the word 
instructions. (2) 'Fhe argument of counsel at the close of 
evidtuice on a trial either before a jUry or before a judge 
or referee. This is the American usage of the phrase. 

summist («ura'ist), w. [= Bp. sunmta, < ME. 
summista, < L. snmma, sum; see suni^ and-isL] 
Guo who forms ftii abridgment or summary; spe- 
cifically, a medieval writer of a compendium 
CLuim sum ma), especially of theology, as St. 
Thomas A^piinas. 

A book entitled '‘The Tax of the Apostolical Chamber 
or Chancery," whereby may be learned more sorts of wick- 
edness than from all the summists and the summaries of 
all vices. lij). JhiU, (Corruptions of Ch, of Eome. 

Hugo fof St. Victor (lon7-1141)l, by the composition of 
his Summa Sententiuriini, endeavoured to give a method- 
ical or rational presetttatiou of the content of faith, and 
was thus the first of the so-called Summists. 

Encye. i^7., XXI. 425. 

summit (sum'it), u, [< F. sommet, dim. of OP. 
som, top of a hill, < L. snmmmn, the highest 
point, neut. of summits, highest: see sunA, The 
older word in E. is summiiy.] 1. The highest 
point ; the top ; the apex. 

Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount. 

Skak., Hamlet, iii. 8. 18. 

2. Tlie highest point or degree ; the utmost ele- 
vation; the mu^cimum ; the climax. 
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From the summit of power men no longer turn their 
eyes upward, but begin to look about them. 

Lowdi, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 288. 

3. In math., : («) A point of a polyhedron where 
three or more surfaces (generally planes) meet. 
(6) A fioint at which a penultimate curve cuts 
two coincident parts of the same degenerate 
curve. Thus, if a double line be a degenerate conic, 
there are two jx>int8 on it at which it is intersected by a 
true conic differing infinitely little from it ; and these are 
called surmnita. ^Byn, 1 and 2. Apex, vertex, acme, piuna- 
clo, zenith. 

suxnmitless (sumHt-les), a, [< summit + -7m.] 
Having no summit. Sir H, Taylor. 
summit-level (sum'it-lev^el), n. The highest 
level ; the highest of a series of elevations over 
which a canal, watercourse, railway, or the like 
is carried. 

SUmmityf (sum'i-ti). n, [< ME. summyte, < OF. 
sommite, F. sommite = Sp. sumidad = Pg. smn- 
midade s= It. 8ommitd,< LL. summita(t-)s, height, 
top, < summus : soe sum^.] The highest point ; 
the summit. 

But see wel that the chief route oou directe 

Bo hool translate unto his summyte 

Withouten hurte and in no wise eufectc. 

PaUadius. Husbondrie (£. E. T. S.), p. 214. 

On the North-east corner and summity of the hill are 
the mines of huge arches sunk low in the earth. 

Sandy s, Travail es, p. 116. 

To remove themselves and their effects down to the 
lower summity, Sw(ft, Battle of the Books. 

summon (sum 'on), V. t [Early mod. E. also 
som man; < sotntmen, somonyen, somenen, 
8omjnt€V,<. OF. somoner, sumoncr, semoner, also 
semonre, semondre, somoundre, F. semondre = lb*. 
semondre, somondre, somonre, summon, < L. sum- 
m&aere, suhmtmerc, remind privily, < sub, under, 
privily, + monere, renlind, warn: sec^ monish, 
admonish. The ME. forms were partly con- 
fused with ME. somnen, somnicn, < AB. samnian, 
gather together : see sam. Hence ult. summons, 
sumner, etc.] 1. To call, cite, or notify by au- 
thority to appear at a place specified, to attend 
in peu’son to some piihlic duty, or to assume a 
certain rank or dignity; especially, to command 
to appear in court: as, to summon a jury; to sum- 
mon witnesses. 

Tho by-gan Grace to go with Peers the Piouhinan, 

And consailedo hyni and Conscience the comune to someny. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxli. 214. 

Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 

'J'hese men of Angiera. SMk.. K. John, ii. 1. 198. 

The parliament isyegularly to be summoned by the 
king’s writ or letter. Dlackstone, Com., I. ii. 

Thomas Fane married Mary, daughter of Henry, Lord 
Abergavenny, 1574, heir general of Abergavenny. She 
was summoned to the barony of J.e Despenser (Dispensa- 
rlus), 1604, and her son was created Earl of Westmorland. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 891. 

2. To call; send for; ask the presence or at- 
tendance of, literally or figuratively. 

But tho kyugo leodogan ne cometh nut, and all this 
chiuolrio haue I yow somowned, and therfore I owe to 
haue guerdon. Merlin (E. B. T. S.X iii. 667. 

To summon timely sleep, he doth not need 
Aethyop’s cold Rush, nor drowsie Poppy-seed. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartaas Weeks, i. 8. 

Lord Lonsdale had summoned the peers to-day to ad- 
dress the King not to send the troops abroad in the pres- 
ent conjuncture. Walpole, Letters, ll. 28. 

3. To call on to do some specified act; warn; 
especially, to call upon to surrender; as, to 
summon a fort. 

Coal-black clouds that shadow heaven's light 
Do summon us to part and bid good night. 

Sludc., Venus and Adonis, 1. 5.84. 

Summon the town. Shak., Cor., i. 4. 7. 

The Bridge being tlius gained, the Duke of Exeter was 
sent, and with him Windsor the Herald, to summon the 
Citizens to surrender the Town. Baker, Chronicles, p. 173. 

4. To arouse ; excite into action or exertion ; 
raiso: with up. 

stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iii. 1. 7. 

Do we remember how tho great teacher of thanksgiv- 
ing summons up eveiy one of his faculties to assist him 
in it? Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, I. i. 

«83m. 1 and 2. Invite, Convoke, etc. (see eaU^), convene, 
assonihle. 

SUmmont (sum'on), n, [< summon, v, Cf. sum- 
mons,] An invitation, request, or order. 

Esther durst not come into the presence till the sceptre 
had given her admission ; a summon of that embolaens 
her. Bev, T. Adams, Works, III. 260. 

SUmmonancet, n. [ME. somonaunce, < OF. * 80 - 
monance, < somo^i^r, summon: see summon,] A 
summons. 

1 have, quod he, a somonaunee of a bille. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale (Harl. MR), L 288. 

snnunoner (sum 'ou-6r), n. [Formerly also sum- 
ner; < ME, somonourf somenour^ somnour^ somp-. 
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somner, < OF. ^somanowr, semmsor^ one 
who summons, < sommer, semoner ^ summon: 
see summon.] 1. One who summons, or cites 
by authority ; especially, one employed to warn 
persons to appear in court; also, formerly, an 
apparitor. 

A aomonour is a rennere up and doun 
With mandementz for formcacioun. 

And is ybet at every townes ende. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Friar’s Tale, 1. 19. 

Mare, My lady comes. What may that be ? 

Clau. k sumner, 

That cites her to appear. 

FUtoher, Valentinian, ii. 2. 

2t. In early Eng, law, a public prosecutor or 
complainant. 

BUmmonizig (sum'qn-ing), n, [Verbal n. of 
summon, tij 1. The act or process of calling or 
citing; a summons. 

Reluctantly and slow, the maid 
The unwelcome summoning obey’d. 

Scott, L. of the L., U. 2L 

2. See the quotation. 

According to the authors just named [Livy and Diony- 
sius}, the whole body of free Romany burgoBses and non- 
burgesses, was divided into a certain number of classes 
(i. e., summoninya, probably from calare), numbered ac- 
cording to the amount of fortune possessed by each citi- 
zen. Encyc. Jmt., VI. 195. 

summons (sum'qnz), n. ; pi. summonses (-ez). 
[< ME. sofnons, 'somouns, t OF. ^somounse, se- 
monsc, F. svmonce (= Pr. somonsa, somosta, se- 
mosta), a summons, admonition, orig. fern, of 
semons, pp. of somoner, semondre, summon : see 
summon, v,] 1. A call, especially by authority 

or the command of a superior, to appear at a 
place named, or to attend to some public duty; 
an invitation, request, or order to go to or ap- 
pear at some place, or to do some other specified 
thing ; a call with more or less earnestness or 
insistence. 

Music, give tliem their summona, 

B. Jonaon, Cynthia’s Revelt^ v. 2. 
As when the Master’s aummons came. 

Whittier, Lucy Hooper. 

I'hat same day summonaea were issued to fifty gentle- 
men to receive knighthood, in anticipation of the king’s 
coronation. J, Gairdner, Rich. III., ii. 

Then flow in a dove, 

And brought a aummona from tho sea. 

Tennyaon, In Memoriam, clii. 

2. In law, a call by authority to appear in a 
court or before a judicial officer; also, tho docu- 
ment hy which such call is given ; a citation to 
appear before a judge or magistrate . specifically 
— (a) A writ calling on a defendant to cause an appearance 
to the action tf) be entered for him within a ceilain tln)e 
after service, in default whereof the plaintiff may pmceod 
to Judgment and execution, (h) A notice of application 
to a judge at chambers, whether at law or in equity, (c) 
A ciiatioii summoning a person to appear before a police 
magistrate or bench of justioes, or before a master or 
referee in a civil case, (d) In Scots law. a writ issuing 
from the Court of Hesslon in the sovereign’s name, or, if in 
a sheriff court, in the name of the sheriff, setting forth the 
grounds and conclusions of an action, and containing s 
warrant or mandate to messeiigerB-at-armB or sheriff* 
officers to cite the defender to appear in court 

3. Mint, a call to surrender.— OxnnlbuB sum* 
mons, a name sometimes given in present English prac 
tice to an order or process of tlie court calling the partioi 
in for directions of an interlocutory nature : an expedieii 
intended to supersede or merge in one application t 
the court the various incidental motions which unde 
the former practice might be made successively.— Origl 
nal BUmmonB, in modem English practice, a summon 
by which proceedings are commenced without a writ, j 
proceeding so commenced is, however, sometimes deeme( 
an action.— Privileged StUmnoxiBes. Bee privilege. 

summons (sum'onz), v, t [< summons, n.] Tt 
Borve with a summons ; summon. [Colloq.] 

1 did not summons Lord Lansdown. 

Stvift, to Mrs. Johnson, March 22, 1711-12. (Seager 
[Supp. to Johnson.) 

On behalf of I’ll summona you ” it may be urged tlu 
it is not thereby intended to use the verb to summon, bi 
tho noun summons in its verb form, just as people aJf 
say, “I’ll county court you.’* 

N. and Q„ 7th ser., VII. 47 

summula (sum'u-lfi), n.; pi. summulsB (-le). . 
small tractate giving a compend of a part of 
science. The Summulee. Logicalea of Petrus Hispani 
constituted the common medieval text-hook of logic, 
was written about the middle of the thirteenth oentiuy 1 
the doctor who afterward became Pope John XXI. It 
noticeable for the number of mnemonic verses it oontain 
and for its original development of Hie Parva LogieaUa 

summulist (sum'u-list), n. A commentator ( 
the Summulse Logicales of Petrus Hispanus. 
Bummum bonum (sum'um bd'num). {1j. : sur 
mum, neut. of summus, highest (see 8um^\ h 
num, neut. of bonus, good: see bonus.] T1 
chief or highest good. 

BUmnert (sum'n^r), n. An obsolete form 
summoner. 

Sumner's method. In nav,, the method 
finding a ship’s position at sea by the proje 
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tion of one or more lines of equal altitude on 
a Mercator’s chart: so called from the navi' 
gator who first published it, in 1843. 

Blimoom (su-mfim'), n. Same as simoom, 

BUmp ^ump), n, D. sovm s= MHG. G. stmpf 
(cf. OhG. sunft) =s Dan. Bw. sump^ a swamp: 
see swam^,'] 1. A puddle or pool of dirty 
water. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A pond of water re- 
served for salt-works. — 3. In mining: (a) The 
bottom of a shaft in which water is allowed to 
collect, in order that it may be pumped or other- 
wise raised to the surface or to the level of the 
adit. Also called in England, in some mining 
districts, a lodge, (b) A shaft connecting one 
level with another, but not reaching the sur- 
face; a winze. [North. Eng.] — 4. A round 
pit of stone, lined with clay, for receiving 
metal on its first fusion. 

BUmp-fuse (sump'fuz), n, A fuse inclosed in a 
water-proof casing, for blasting under water, 
etc. 

BttXnpll ( sumf ) , n, [Cf . D. svf^ dull, doting, suffeUf 
dote ; Sw. sofva = Dan. sove, bo sleepy, sleep 
(see sweven).] A dunce; a blockhead; a soft, 
dull fellow. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

A Snmph ... is a chiel to whom Natur has denied ony 
considerable share o' undcrstauiiin’, without hae’n chose 
to mak him altoeether an indisputable idiot. 

in Moctes Ambrosiantr, Nov., 1881. 

BUmphish (sum'fish), a, [< sumph + -M^.] 
Like a sumph; characteristic of a sumph; 
stupid. Itamsay, [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

BUmpMBlmeBS (sum'fish-nes), n. The state or 
character of being sumphish. Mrs, Gaskell, 
Life of Charlotte Brontii, II. 131. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

BUmpit (sum 'pit), w. [Malay sumpit.’] A small 
poisoned dart or arrow, thrown by means of a 
sumpitan. 

BUmpitan (sum 'pi -tan), n, [Malay sumpitan; 
cf. sumjnt,] The blow-giin of the Malays and 
the Dyaks of Borneo, its effective range is necos- 
sarily very short, not exceeding fifty yards, and the arrow 
Is so light that to render it efficient the head is always 
poisoned. 

BUmp-plank (sump'plangk), n. One of the 
planks fixed as a temporary bottom or floor of 
a sump-shaft, covering the sump. 

BUmp-pump (sum])' pump), n. In mining^ a 
pump placed in the sump of a mine, and raising 
water to the hogger-pump, or directly to the 
hogger-pipe or discharge-pipe at the mouth of 
the shart. Bee hogger-pqw, 

BUmP'Shaft (snmp'sh^ft), n. In mining ^ the 
shaft at the bottom of which is the sump, or 
place from which the water is pumped. 

BlunD-shot (sump'shot), n. A shot or blast 
firea near the center of a shaft which is being 
sunk, to make a cavity or temporary sump in 
which the water will collect. 

BUmpBimus (sump'si-mns), w, [L., first pors. 
pi. perf. ind. act. of sumerc, take: see mump- 
simiis,^ A correct form replacing an erroneous 
one in familiar use ; correctness regarded as 
pedantic. Bee niumpsimus. 

King Henry (VIII.], finding fault with the disagreement 
of Preachers, would often say : Some are too stiff e in their 
old Mumpsimus, and other too busie and curious in their 
new SumpnmuH, Happely borrowing these phrases from 
that which Master Pace his Secretary report eth, in his hook 
De Fructu Doetrinro, of an old I’riest In that age, which 
alwaies read, in his Portassc, Mumpsimus Doinine, for 
Sum^mmwt; whereof when ho was admonished, he said 
that hee now had used Mumpsimus thirtie yeares, and 
would not leave his old Muinpsinius for their new Sump- 
timtu. Camden, Aemains (ed. 1087), p. 278. 

BUmptt (sumpt), n. [< L. ,sumptusj cost, expense, 
< sumere, pp. sumptus^ take up, take, choose, 
select, applv, use, spend, < sub^ under, + eniarej 
buy, orig. take: nee emption. CLassimCfConsumef 
etc. Hence sumptuamj^ sumptuous,'] Snmptu- 
ousness: cost; expense. Patten, Exped. to 
Scotland, 1548. (Davies.) 

Sumpter (sump't^r), n, [< ME. sumpter, < OF. 
stmimeticr, a pack-horse driver, < ML. 
rius, fuller lonn of sagmarius, a pack-horse 
driver, < sagma (sagmat-), a pack, burden: see 
summer^,] " If. A pack-horse driver. King Ali- 
saunder, 1, 6023. — 2. A pac.k-horse. 

It is great improvidence . . . for old men to heap up 
provisions, and load their sumpters still the more by how 
much their way is shorter. 

Jw. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836X I. 227. 

8. By extension, a porter; a man that carries 
burdens. [Bare.] 

Persuade me rather to be slave and aumpUr 
To this detested groom. Shak., Lear, il. 4. 219. 

4. A pack; a burden. 

And thy base issue shall carry siimptera 

Baau. and FI., Cupid’s Revenge, v. 2. 
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Bompter-cloth (Bump't6r-kl6th}, n. A borse- 
clotn spread over the saddle. 

Men do now esteeme to paint their armes in their housee, 
to graue them in our scales, to place them in their portals, 
& to weaue them in thoir gumpterdothea, but none aduen- 
tureth to winne them in the Held. 

Ouemra, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 60. 

BUmpter-hoiBe (sump't^r-hfirs), n. A pack- 
horse. 

flumpter-mule (8ump't6r-mul), n, A pack- 
mule. 

BUmpter-pony (sump'tCr-po^ni), n, A pony 
used as a pack-horse. 

The aumpter-pony, which carried the slung water-proofs 
and what not. w. Black, In Far Lochaber, vi. 

BUmpter-saddlet (sump't^r-sad^l), n, A pack- 
saddle. [Bare.] 

BUmption (sump'shon), w. [< L. sumptio(n-), 
sumpsio(n-), a taking, < sumere, pp. sumpius, 
take, take up: see sumpt.] 1. The act of tak- 
ing or assuming. 

The aumption of the mysteries does all in a capable sub- 
Ject. Jer. Taylor. 

2. The major premise of a syllogism, or modus 
ponens (which see, under modus), 

Bumptuary (8ump'tu-a-ri),«. [= F. somptuaire, 

< L. sumptuarius, relating to expense, < sunq)- 
tus, cost, expense : see sumpt.] Belatiiig to ex- 
pense; regulating expense or expenditure. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of flnery, which 
all my aumptuary edicts could not restrain. 

Goldamith, Vicar, iv. 

Sumptuary law. See law^. 

Bumptuosity (sump-tu-os'j-ti), n. [= F. somp- 
tuo8iU‘, < L. 8umptuosita(t-)s ^ costliness, < sump- 
tuosus, costly : see sumptuous. ] Expeusivonoss ; 
costliness. 

lie added auwptuoaity, invented Jewels of gold and stone, 
and some engines for the war. Sir W. Raleigh. 

sumptuous (sump'tii-us), a, [= F. somptiwux, 

< L. 8umptuo8U8, costly, exjiensive, < sumptus, 

cost, expense: see sumpt.] Costly; expensive; 
hence, splendid; magnificent: sumptuous 

house or table ; sumptuous ap])arel. 

The aumpteoua house declares the princes state, 
hut vaine excesse bewraves a princes faults. 

Gaatoiffne, Steeh^ Glas (ed. Arber), p. 60. 

It [St. John Baptist's Day] is celebrated with very pom- 
pous and aumptuoua Holemnity. Coryat, Crudities, T. 108. 
s= 83 m. Gorgeous, superb, rich, lordly, princely. 

sumptuously (sump'tu-us-li), adv. In a sumj)- 
tuous manner; expensively; splendidly; with 
great magnificence. Oaseoigne, 

SUmptuOUSneBS (sump'tu-us-nes) n. The state 
of being sumptuous ; costliness ; expensiveness ; 
sj)lendor ; magnificence. Bailey. 

sumpturet (sump'tur), n. [< ML. ^snmptura, 
sumtura,nHeiil in sense of ‘ wealth, property’; cf. 
L. sumptus, cost, expense, < sumere, pp. sump- 
tus, take up, use, spend: see sumpt,] Bump- 
tuousuess ; magnificence. 

< Celebrating all 

Her tmln of servants, and collateral 
Sumpture of houses. 

Chaprfuin, tr. of Homer's Hymn to Hermes, 1. 127. 

aiinl (sun), n. [Early mod. E. also sunne, sonne ; 

< ME. sunne, sonne, sone, < AB. sunne, f., = OS. 
sunna, sunne, sunno = OPries. sunne, sonna = 
MD. sonne, D. son = MLG. LG. sunne = OIIG. 
sunno, m., sunna, f., MUG. sunne, ni. and f., O. 
sonne, f., = Icel. sunna, f. (only in poetry), = 
Oolh. sunno, m., sunna, f., the sun ; with a for- 
mative -na (-non-), from the same root as AS. 
sol = Icel. sol = Bw. Dan. sol = Goth, sanil = 
L. sol (> It. sole = Bp. Pg. Pr. sol; of. F. soleil, 

< L. ^solicuius, dim. of .sol) = Lith. Lett, saulx: = 
Skt. svar, the sun, with formative -I or -r; both 
prob. < V su, ^ sau\ be light.] 1. The cen- 
tral body of tlio solar system, around which 
the earth and other planets revolve, retained 
in their orbits by its attraction, and supplied 
with energy by its radiance, its mean distance 
from the eartli is a little less than 98 millions of miles, its 
horizontal parallax being 8. "80 ± 0."02. Its mean appa- 
rent diameter is 82' 04" ; its real diameter 806,600 miles, 
109j times that of the earth. Its volume, or bulk, is 
therefore a little moro than 1,800,000 times that of the 
earth. Its mass — that is, the quantity of matter in it— is 
380,000 times as groat as that of the earth, and Is about 
900 tiiiios as great as the united masses of all the planets. 
The force of gravity at the sun’s surface is nearly 28 times 
as great as at the earth’s surface. The sun's mean den- 
sity (mass -f- volume) is only one fourth that of the earth, 
or less than otic and a htdf times that of water. By 
means of the spots its rotation can be determined. It 
is found that the sun’s equator is inclined to the plane 
of the ecliptic, with its ascendiifg node in (celestial) 
longitude 78“ 40'. The period of rotation ap^ars to vary 
systematically in different latitudes, being imout 26 days 
at the equator, while in solar latitude 40“ it is fully 27. 
Beyond 46“ there are no spots by which the rate of rota- 
tion can be determined. The cause of this peculiar varia- 
tioii in the rate of the sun’s surface motion is still uuex- 
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idained, and presents one of the most important prol 
lems of solar research. The sun's visible surface is calle 
the photosphere, and is made up of minute irregularl 



The Sun (after Winlock). 


rounded “granules," Intensely brilliant, and apparent! 
ffoating in a darker medium. These are usually 400 or 60 
miles in diameter, and so distributed in streaks and group 
as to make the surface, seen with a low-power telescope 
look much like rough drawing-paper. N ear sun-spots, ant 
sometimes elsewhere, the granules are often drawn ou 
into long fllameuts. (8oo 8un-ai)ot.) In the neighborhoot 
of the sun-spots, and to some extent upon all parts of th 
sun, faculse (bright streaks which are due to an unusus 
crowding together and upheaval of the granules of Uie pho 
tosphero) are found. They hre especially conspicuous nea 
the edge of the disk. At the time of a total eclipse cei 
tain scarlet cloud-like objects are usually observed pre 
jecting beyond the edge of the moon. These are the promi 
nences or protuberances, which in 1868 weie proved b; 
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the spectroscouo to consist mainly of hydrogen, always 
however, mixed with at least one other unidehtlfled gase 
ous element (provisionally named helium), and often in 
terponetrated with the vapors of magnesium, iron, and 
other metals. It was also immediately discovered b] 
Janssen and Ix)ckyer that these beautiful and vivacloui 
objects can be observed at any time with the spectro 
scope, and that they are only exteiiBions from an eiivelo] 
of Incandescent* gases which overlies the photospheri 
like a sheet of scat lei flame, and is kiiuwtt ss the chromo 
sphere. Its thickness is very irregular, hut averages abou 
6,(X)0 miles. The prutnineuces are often from 60, (HK) to 100, 
000 miles in height, and oeeasioiinlly exceed 2(M),o(»0; the] 
are less pennaiieiit than the spots, and their elmnges anc 
motions are correspondingly swift. They are not conflnei 
to limited zones of the sun's surface ; those of thegreates 
brilliance and activity are, however, usually conuectei 
with spots, or with the faeuho which attend the spots 
The corona— the most impressive feature of a total eclipsi 
— Is a great “glory " of Iriegular outline surrounding tin 
Bull, and cotiipused of nebulous rays and streams whicl 
protrude from the solar surfa(;e, and extend sunietlmei 
to a distance of several mill inns of miles, especially li 
the plane of the sun’s e<jimtor. The lower parts ar< 
intensely bright, hut the other parts are faint and in 
doiinito. Its real nature, as a true B«ilar appendage am 
no mere optical or spheric phenomenon, has heei 
abundantly demonstrated by both the speetrosi’ope aiu 
the camera. Its visual spectrum is characterized by i 
vivid bright lim* in the green (tlie so-ealled 1474 line, ilrs 
observed in 1869) and by tlie faintly visible lines of hydro 
en. Since tlion many other lines have been brouglit ou 
y photography in the violet and ultra-violet parts of tlv 
spectrum. Tb Is proves that the corona consists largely o 
some unidentitled gaseous element t'provisioiially knowi 
as coronium), mingled to some extent with hydrogen am 
metallic vapors, and probably impregnated with nn*teorii 
dust. The fact that the corona is oljservable only diirinj 
tlie few moments of a total solar eclipse mak»’s Its stud; 
slow and ditficult. Huggins has attempted to overcome tin 
(lifllculty by means of photography, and, though withon 
an absolute siiccess so far, the results arc not wholly dis 
couraging. Tlie spectroscope enables us t<» <letermine tin 
presence in the sun of certain well-known terrestrial ele 
ments in the state of vapor. The 8< dai- spcjctrum is marke( 
by riunieittus dark lines (known as Fraunhofer's lines), am 
between 1850 and 1860 their explanation was worked ou 
as dependitig upon the selective ahsorption due to thi 
transmission of the light from the photosphere througl 
the overlying atmosphere of cooler gases and vapors 
Klrchhoff was the first (in 1869) to identify many of th 
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familiar elements whose vapors thus impress their signs* 
ture upon the sunlight. According to the recent investi* 
irations of Rowland (not yet entirely completed), thirty-six 
of the chemical elements are already identified in the 
solar atmosphere, all of them metals, hydrogen excepted. 
Among them barium, calcium, carbon, chromium, cobalt, 
hydrogen, iron, magnesium, manganese, nickel, silicon, 
sodium, titanium, and vanadium are either specially con- 
spicuous or theoretically irapmrtant. The fact that some 
of the most abundant and important of the terrestrial ele- 
ments fail to show themselves is, of course, striking, and 
probably significant. t?hlorin, oxygen (probablyX nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and sulphur are none of them apparent ; it 
would, however, be illogical and unsafe to infer from their 
failure to manifest themselves that they are necessarfly 
absent. A difference of opinion prevails as to the precise 
region of the solar atmosphere in whicii Fraunhofer s lines 
originate. Some hold that the absorption which produces 
them takes place almost entirely in a comparatively thin 
stratum known as the revertingHayer, Just above the sur- 
face of the photosphere. Lockyer holds, on the other 
hand, that many of them originate at a high elevation, 
and even above the chromosphere. Photometric observa- 
tions show that the brilliance of the solar surface far ex- 
ceeds that of any artificial light : it is about 150 times as 
great as that of the Hme-cylindcr of the calcium-light, and 
from two to four times as great as that of the ** crater” of 
the electric arc. It is to be noted that the brightness of 
the sun’s disk falls off greatly near the edge, owing to tlie 
general absorption by the solar atmosphere. The solar 
constant is defined as the quantity of heat (in calories) 
received in a unit of time by an area of a square meter 
peimendicularly exposed to the sun’s rays at the upper 
surface of the earth’s atmosphere, when the earth Is at 
Its mean distance from the sun. This quantity can be 
determined, with some approach to accuracy (say within 
10 or 15 per cent.), by obsei'vatiuns with pyrheliometers 
and a(5tinomoters. The earliest detennlnations (by J. 
Herschel and Pouillot, in 1838) gave about 10 calories a 
minute; later and more elaborate observations give larger 
results. Langley’s observations make it very probaole 
that its value is not under SO. Assuming it, however, 
as 25, it appears tliat the amount of energy incident 
upon the earth’s atmosphere in the sun’s rays is nearly 
2{ continuous horse-power per square meter when the 
sun is vertical ; ul the sea-lovol this is reduced about one 
third by the atmospheric absorption. The total amount 
of energy radiated by the sun’s surface defies conception ; 
It is fully 100,000 continuous horse-power or more than 
1,100,000 calories a minute for every square meter, and 
according to Rricsson more than 400 times as great as that 
radiated by a surface of molten iron. It would melt in one 
minute a shell of ice 50 feet thick Incasing the photosphere : 
to supply an equal amount by combustion would require the 
hourly burning of a layer or the best anthracite more than 
20 feet thick - more than a ton for every sq uare loot of sur- 
face. As to the temperature of the sun, our knowledge is 
comparatively vague. Wo have no means of determining 
with accuracy from our present laboratory data the tem- 
perature the photosphere must have in order to enable it 
to omit heat a1 the known rate. Various (and high) au- 
thorities set it all the way from about 2,600* C. to several 
millions of degrees. Experiments with burning-glasseB, 
howovei*, and observations upon the penetrating power 
of the solar rays, demonstrate thet tho temperature of the 
photosphere is certainly higher than that of any known 
terrestrial source, oven the electric arc itself. The only 
theory yet proposed concerning tho maintenance of the 
sun’s heat whicli meets tho cose at all is that of Helm- 
holtz, who finds the explanation In a slow contraction of 
the solar globe A yearly shrinkage of about 260 feet (or 
800 feet, if we accept Langley’s value of the solar constant) 
in the sun’s diameter would make good the whole annual 
expenditure of radiant energy, and maintain the tempera- 
ture unchanged If this is tlie true explanation, it follows, 
of course, that in time— probably in about eight or ten 
millioiiBOf years - the solar heat will begin to wane, and 
will at last be exhausted. It should be noted also tliat 
certain other causes— such, for instance, as the fall of me- 
teors on tho sun- contribute something to its heat -supply ; 
but all of them combined will account for not more than 
a small percentage of tho whole. The view now generally 
accepted of the constitution of tho sun accords with this 
theory of tho solar heat. The sun is believed to he, in 
the main, a mass of Intensely heated gas and vapor, 
powerfully compressed by its own gravity. The central 
part is entirely gaseous, because its temperature, being 
from physical necessity higher than that of tlic inclosing 
photosphere, is far above the so-called “critical point^’ 
for every known element; no solidification, no liquefac- 
tion even, can therefore occur in tho solar depths. But 
near tho outer surface radiation to space is nearly free, 
the temperature is lowered to a point below the “criti- 
cal point ’'of certain substances, and under tho powerful 
pressure duo to solar gravity condensation of tho vapors 
negiiiH, and thus a shoot of incandesoeut cloud is formed, 
which constitutes the photosphere. Tho chromosphere 
consists of the pesmanent gases and uncondensed vapors 
which overlie the cloud-sheet, while the corona still re- 
mains in groat degree a mystery, as regards both the sub- 
stances which compose It and the forces which produce 
and arrange its streamers. 8ee also cut under imti-spot. 

To fynde the degree In which the tonne is day by day 
after hir cours abowte. CAaucer, Astrolabe, 11. 1. 

I’ll say this for him, 

There fights no braver soldier under tun, gentlemen. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, L 1. 

’J'o him that sitting on a hill 
Bees the midsummer, midnight, Norway tun 
Set into sunrise. Tennytm, Piiucess, iv. 

Without solar fire we could have no atmospheric vapour, 
without vapour no clouds, without clouds no snow, and 
without snow no glaciers. Curious then as the conclusion 
may be, the cold ice of the Alps has its origin in the heat 
of the run. TyndaU, Forms of Water, p. 7. 

2. The RUTiBhine ; a sunny place ; a place where 
the beams of the sun fall : as, to stand in the 
sun (liiat is, to stand whore the direct rays of 
the sun fall). — 3. Anything eminently splendid 
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or luminous ; that which is the chief source of 
light, honor, glory, or prosperity. 

The run of Rome is set { 8hak„ J. C., v. 8. SS. 

I will never consent to put out the run of sovereignty to 
posterity. JEikon Batuike, 

4. The luminary or orb which oonstitutes the 
center of any system of worlds; as, the fixed 
stars may be suns in their respective' systems. 
— 6. A revolution of the earth round the sun ; 
a year. 

Vile it were 

For some three runr to store and hoard myself. 

Tennytm, Ulysses. 

6. The rising of the sun ; sunrise ; day. 

Your vows are frosty 

Fast for a night and with the next run gone. 

Beau, and PI, Phfiaster, iii. 2. 

7. In her,, a bearing representing the sun, usu- 
ally surrounded by rays, it is common to fill the 
disk wltli the features of a human face. When anything 
else is represented ther& it is mentioned in the blazon : 
as, the run, etc., charged in the center with an eye. See 
run in tpiendor, IhiIow. 

8. In electric lighting, a group of incandescent 
lamps arranged concentiucalTy under a reflec- 
tor at, near, or in the ceiling of a room or audi- 
torium. 

The interior of the copious reflectors contains a cluster 
of electrical lamps. In addition to these there ore 12 
runr in the ceiling. Rev. (Amcr.), XVI 1. 235. 

Against the sun. See a^ainrt.— Blue Bun, a colored 
api)earance of the sun resulting from a peculiar solec- 
twe absorption of Its rays by foreign substances in the 
atmosphere. The phenomenon has been observed es- 
pecially aher great volcanic eruptions, notably after the 
Krakatoa eruption of 1883, when large quantities of foreign 
matter were projected into the atmosphere. Tho precise 
nature of the particles or gases producing the absorption 
is not known.— Collar Of BUUSaad rOBOB, a collar granted 
by the English sovereigns of the house of York as an hun- 
oraiy distinction In rivalry of the Lancaster collar of H8. 
It is a broad band decorated with, alternately, the white 
rose of York and the sun adopted by Edward IV. as his 
personal cognizance.— Fixed Blin, a kind of pyrotechnics 
consisting of a certain number of jets of nre arranged 
circularly like the spokes of a wheel.— From BUn tO BUn, 
from sunrise to sunsot. 


nmboniitt 

Bun^aiiimalcule (Bun^an-i-mal^ul), n. A he* 
liozoan, or radiant filose protozoan of the mup 
Ueliosoa, such as Actinophrys sol, to which the 
name originally applied. These little bodies are 
amosbiform, but of comparatively persistent spherical 
figure, from all parts of tho surface of which radiate fine 
flliunentous pseudopodia with little tendency to move, or 



31au’8 work 'B/rom tun to tun, 
Woman’s work *8 never done. 
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Sun in Splendor. 


Qreen aun. Same as blue sun.— Line of the BUn, in pal- 
mistry. See lineii.— Mean BUn. Hee wcan«‘i.— Midnight 
Bum tho sun as visible at midnight in arctic regions. 
— Mock Bun. 8ee Nadir of the sun. 8co 

nadir.-- Order of the Rising Bun, an order of the em- 

£ ire of Japan, founded in 1875.— Order Of the Bun and 
Ion, a rorsian order, founded in 1808 by the shah, for 
military and civil service and for conferring honor on 
strangers, as ambassadors at the court of I’ersia. 1'he 
badge is a species of star, of which the center is a medal- 
lion, upon which is represented the rising sun, and from 
which radiate six blades or bars with rounded points. 
The ribbon is red.— Revolving BUn, a pyrotechnic de- 
vice consisting of a wheel arou^ the pcripliery of which 
are fixed rockets of various styles. K II. Knij/fit— Sun- 
andj^lanet wheels, an ingenious contrivance adopted 
by Watt in the early iilstory of the steam-engine, for con- 
verting the reciprocating mo- 
tion of tho beam into a rotatory 
motion. See cut under planet.- 
whed.—%xai before or after 
clock, tbo amount by which, 
at certain times of the year, an 
accurately adjusted sun-dial is 
faster or slower than a collect 
mean solar clock.— Bun in 
splendor, or in Ids splen- 
dor, in her,, the sun surround- 
ed by rays which nre generally 
as long as the diameter of the 
disk or oven longer, and alter- 
nately straight and waved.— 
Sunlamp. See fampl.— Bun 
of rlghteouBnesB, in Scrip., one of the titles of Christ.— 
The rid^ of the sun. See rising.- To have the sun 
In one’s eyes, to be intoxicated. Dickens, Old Curiosity 
Shop, ii. [Slang.]— To BhOOt the sun. Sec sAooL— To 
take the sun (naut. ), to ascertain the latitude by obser- 
vation of the sun.— under the sun, in the world ; on 
earth : a proverbial expression. 

There is no new thing under the tun. Eccl. i. 0. 

With the BUn, in the direction of the apparent move- 
ment of the sun. 

Bun^ (sun), V,} pret. and pp. sunned, ppr. sun- 
ning. [= 1>, zonnen = LG. sunnen = G. somien; 
from the noun.] 1. trans. To expose to the 
sun’s rays ; warm or dry in the sunshine ; inso- 
late : as, to sun cloth. 

To tun thyself In ^en air. 

Ihyden, tr. of Penius’s Batires, iv. 87. 

Sprinin>arts the clouds with softest alra 
Tliat she may tun thee. 

Wordneorth, To the Daisy. 

n. in trans. To become warm or dry in the 
sunshine. 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet; 
Young lovers meet, old wives n-mnning sit. 

^ ^ Nath, Spring, 

8im^, w. See sunn, 

Sim^angel (sun'an^jel), n, A humming-bird of 
the genus Heliangelus, 


Sun-animalcule {Actino/Hrys soi), magnified st5o tunes. 

change in form, except when the animalcule is feeding. 
The protoplasm is vacuolated, and nucleated with one 
or several nuclei ; a kind of test or shell may be devel- 
oped or not. Some are stalked forms. They mostly In- 
habit fresh water, and are very attractive microscopic ob- 
jects. There are various generic forms besides AcHno* 
phryt, as AcHnotpkeerium and Clathrulma. See these 
technical names, Heliozoa, and cut under Claihrvlina. 

sun-bath (sun 'bath), n. Exposure of the naked 
body to the direct rays of tho sun, especially as 
a therapeutic measure. 

sunbeam (sun'bem), n. [Early mod. E. also 
sunnebeam; < ME. sonneheme, < AS. sunnebedm, 
< sunne, sun, 4; hvdm, beam: see ifwwl and 
beam.'] A ray of the sun. 

Ther vnder sate a creature 
As bright as any tonne heme. 

Political Poevnt, etc. (od. FuniivallX p. 102. 

Tho gay motes that people the minbeamt. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 8. 

snn-bear (sun'bar), 71 , 1 . A bear of the genus 
Helarctos; the bruang, or Malay bear, H. nia- 
layanus, of small size and slender form, with a 
close black coat and a white mark on the throat. 
See out under bruang. — 2. The Tibetan bear, 
IJrsus thibetamus, [A misnomer.] 

Bim-beat, snn-beaten (sun'bet, sun'be^tn), a. 
Bmitten by th(^ rays of the sun. [Hare.] 

And weaiies fruitful Nilus to convey 
His mn-beat waters by so long a way. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 289. 

snn-beetle (sun'be^tl), n. One of several me- 
tallic beetles of the genera Amara, Pweilus, 
etc.; any cetoniau; so called from their run- 
ning about in the sunshine. Westwood. 

snUDird (sun'b6rd), n, A common name of 
various birds, fa) a general or indiscriminate name 
of clnnyrimorphic oirds, 
of the genera Nectarinia, 

Cinnyrw,Dic»um,».nd re- 
lated forms, of more than 
one family. See also cut 
under Dtcamm, (b) An 
exact book-name of the 
honey-suckcrs, nectar- 
birds, or Neetariniidse, 
mostly of glittering me- 
tallic iridescence, as Cin- 
nyrit tuperba, of western 
Africa, a characteristic 
example. See cut under Sunbird {Ctnnyrts superba). 

Drepanit. (o) The sun- 

bittern. (d) A 8un-|^ebo. See cuts under Jlelwmit and 
Podica. (e) An uniaentiflod bird, probably any bird asso- 
ciated with 8un-woi*Bhlp or similar religious rites. See the 
quotation, and compare wakon-bird. 

When at midday the sunlight poured down upon the 
altar, . . . the tun-birds the Tonatxuli, were let fly sun- 
wards as messengers. JE. B. Tylor, I’rim. Culture, Ii. 289. 

snn-bittem (Bun'bit'®'6rn), n, A South Ameri- 
can bird, Eurypyga heliaa : so called from the 
brilliant ocellated plumage. Also named pea 
cock-bittern, for tho same reason. See out undei 
Eurypyga. 

SUn-Dimk (sun'blingk), n, A flash or glimpse 
of sunshine. Scott, [Scotch.] • 

BUnbonnet ( sun'bon ^et ) , n. A light bonnet pro 
jecting in front so as to protect the face, an( 
Laving a flounce or cape to protect the neck. 

The pale and washed-out female who glares with . . 
stolidity from the rooesses of her telescomo tun-bonnet, 
Foftnighay Rev., N. 8 ., XXXIX. U 
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BQIlbow (snn'bd), n. An iris formed by the re- 
fraction of light on the spray of cataracts, or on 
any rising vapor. 

The mnbow's rays etlll arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven. 

Byron, Manfred, ii. 2. 

The future ie gladdened by no min-bow of anticipation. 

T/ie Hover, II. 68. 

BUn-brigllt (smi'brit), a. Bright as the sun; 
like the sun in brightness; as, a sun-hright 
shield. 

Now therefore would I have thee to my tutor . . . 
How and which way 1 may bestow myself 
To be regarded in her mn-bright eye. 

S/utk.,T.Q.otV., Hi. 1.88. 
Wise All's mnbrigJd sayings pass 
For proverbs in the market-place. 

Bmereon, Saadi. 

gun-broad (sun'br&d), a. Broad as the sun; 
like the sun in breadth ; great. [Rare.] 

His eurUnroad shield about his wrest he bond. 

Speneer, F. Q., II. ii. 21. 

gunburn (sun'b^rn), V. [< ftuu^ + Jj/rwl.] I. 
trans. To discolor or scorch by tlie sun ; tan ; 

’ said especially of the skin or complexion. 

Her delivery from Sunbuming and Moonblasting. 

Milton, Apology for Hmcctymnuus. 

n. intrans. To b(j discolored or tanned by 
the sun. 

Btmbum, Blinburnin(? (sun'btm, sun'ber^- 
ning), n. 1. A burning or scorching by the 
sun ; especially, the tan occasioned by the ex- 
posure of the skin to the action of the sun^s 
rays. — 2. In hot., same as heliosifi. 

BUnburned (sun'b^md), a. 1. Same as sun- 
burnt. — 2. Dried by the heat of the sun : as, sun- 
burned bricks. 

SUn-blinier (Sun'b6r'''n6r), n. A^ combination of 
burners with powerful reflectors, used to light 
a place of public assembly, etc. it is often placed 
beneath an opening in the coiling, so that the up-druft 
from the lights may serve to ventilate tlio room. Also 
mn^light. 

sunburnt ( sun ' bern {)fp. a. 1 . Scorched by the 
sun^s rays. 

'I'hey gun-burnt Afrie keep 
Upon the lee-ward still. 

Drayton, Pulyolbioii, i. 421. 

2. Discolored by the heat or rays of the sun ; 
tanned ; darkened in hue ; as, a sunburnt skiu. 

A chaste and pleasing wife, . . . 

Sun-burnt and swarthy though she be. 

Dryden, ir. of Horace, Epodc ii. 

sunburst (sun'berst ), u. A stinmg outburst of 
sunlight; a resplendent beaming of the sun 
through rifted clouds; hence, in pyrotechng, an 
imitation of such an effect. 

Strong mn-burstg between the clouds flashed across these 
pastoral pictures. Jl. Taylor, ISortlieni Travel, p. 428. 

BUn-case (sun'kas), u. In pyrotechny, a slow- 
burning piece giving out an intense white light : 
used in sot-pieces for revolving suns, etc. 

sun-clad (sun'klad), a. Clothed in radiance; 
bright. [Rare.] 

1’he gun-clad power of chastity. MUton, Comus, 1. 782. 

BUn-crack (sun'krak), n. In geo}., a crack 
formed in a rock by exposure to the sun’s heat 
at the time the rock was consolidating. 

SUn-creSB (sun'kres), n. A South African herb, 
Heliophila pecti nata. 

sun-dance (sun'dans), n. A barbarous religious 
ceremony practised in honor of the snn by cer- 
tain tribes of the North American Indians, as 
the Sionx and Blackfeot. An essential feature is the 
self-torture of youths who are candidates for admission to 
the full standing of warriors ; the candidates pass thongs 
through the flesh of their breasts, and strain against the 
thongs, wliich have Iraen attached to a pole, until released 
by the tearing of the flesh. Dancing, charging at sunrise 
upon a “ sun-pole," etc., are other features. 

Ordinarily each tribe or reservation has its own celebra- 
tion of the gun-dance. 

Schwatka, The Century, XXXIX. 758. 

Sundanese (sun-da-nes' or -nez'), n. and w. [< 
Sunda (see def.) *+ -n-ese.'] I. a. Of or be- 
longing to the Sunda Islands (including that 
chain of the East Indian archipelago which ex- 
tends from the Malay peninsula to Papua), or 
the natives or inhabitants. See II. 

II, n. One of a section of the Malay race in- 
habitinj^ Malacca, the Sunda Islands, and the 
Philippines. Imp. Diet 

Sundanesian (aun-da-ne'gian), a. and n. [Ir- 
reg. < Sundanese + ^^ame as Sundanese. 

BUndaree (sun'da-re), n. See sundoree. 

BUndari (sun'da-H), n. [Also soondree, soon- 
drie; < Bong, sundan, Hind, sundrl.'] A tree, 
HeriUera Fames {H. minor), found on the coasts 
of Burma and Borneo, and very abundant in 
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the delta of the Ganges, there, according to 
some, giving name to the wild tracts cidled 
the Sundarbans. it is a tree of moderate siae, with a 
dark-colored hard, tough, and durable wood employed for 
piles, for boat-making, etc., and In Calcutta mucii used 
for fuel. The native name belongs also to the less useful 
H. liUoralig, abundant on the tropical coasts of the Old 
World. Also sundra tree, gunder-tree. 
sun-dart (sun 'dart), n. A ray of the sun. 
Hemam. [Rare.] 

BUn-dawn (sun'd&n), n. The light of the 
dawning sun; hence, the beginning; the dawn. 
[Rare.] 

Under that brake where gundawn feeds the stalks 

Of withered fern with gold. Browning, Bordello, 11. 

Sunday (sun'da), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
Sonday; < ME. Sunday, sonday, sumwdey, sotwn- 
day, sunnenday, sunuendci, ' sonnendai, < AS. 
sunnan dseg = OS. sunnun dag = OFries. sun- 
mindi, sunnandei, sonnmdci = MD. sondag, D. 
zondag = MEG. sunnendaeh, sondach = OHO. 
sunnuntag, MHG. sunncntac, smttac. G. sonri- 
tag z= Icel. snnnudagr = Sw. Dan. sondag (tlie 
Scand. forms are borrowed, the Sw. Dan. simu- 
lating son, son, i. e. ‘the Son,’ Christ), Sunday, 
lit. ‘Sun’s day’ (tr. \j. dies solis): AS. sunnan, 
gen. of sunne, sun; dseg. day: sec sun^ an(l 
dfl//l.] I. 11- The first day of the week; the 
Christian Sabbath ; the Lord’s Day. See Sab- 
bath. The name Sunday, or ‘day of thp 8un,’ bolongs 
to the first day of the week on astrological grounds, and 
has long been so used, from far beyond the Christian era, 
and far outside of (Christian countries. (Hoc week.) 'I'he 
ordinary name of the day in (Christian Greek and Latin 
and in the Romanic langmiges is the Lord's Day (Greek 
KvpiaKy), Latin doimnica, Krencli dimanebe, etc.), while the 
tlermanic languages, including English, call it Sunday. 
In the ouletidar of tlie Roman Gatholic and Anglican 
churches tho Sundays of the year form two sorios — one 
reckoned from t'hristmas, and one from Easier. The flj st 
series consl.sts of four Sundays in Advent, one or two 
Sundays after ('hristmas, and the Smidays after Epiph- 
any, fronifcone to six in number, according to the dale of 
Septuagesima. 'I’he second series consisls of the remain- 
ing .Sundays of the year luinicly, Septuagesima. Sexages- 
ima, Quinquagesima, six Sundays in Lent, Easter Sunday, 
five Sundays after Easter, Sunday after Asconsion, I’ente 
cost or Whitsunday, and tlie Sundays after Pontccosi (the 
first of which is Trinity Sunday), from twenty-three to 
twenty-eight in number, or the Sundays after Trinity 
(according to tlie usage of the Anglican Ghurch), from 
twenty -two to tweiity-seven in number, the last of these 
being always tlie Sunday next before Advent. On the 
Sundays after Pentecost or 'rrinlty not provided with 
offices of their own are used the offices of the Sundays 
omitted after Epipliany. In the Greek Church the first 
Sunday of the ecclesiastical year is the Sunday of tlio 
rnblican and i’harisee, which is that next before Septiia- 
gesirnu. Then follow the Sundavs of the Pividigal Son, of 
Apocreos, of 'i'yrophagus. the six Sundays of Lent, Easter, 
(culled Paseha or Bright Sunday), the live Sundays after 
Easter (called of St. Thomag <.r Autijxtgehn , qf the Oint- 
rnent’bearerg, qf the Paralytic, of the Samaritan Wirman 
or Mid-Pentecogt, of the Blind Man), the Sunday after 
Ascension (culled of the Three Hundred and Eighteen 
Fathers of Nicmt), Pentecost, and All Saints* Sunday, an- 
swering to Trinity Sunday. The Sundays after PcntiH’.ost 
are numbered continuously till the Sunday of the PniiHcan 
and Pharisee is again readied. They are mostly nanieil 
after tlie evangelist from wlioin the gospel for* tho day is 
taken. 'Phey are callod Sundays of St. Matthew from 
Pentecost till the Exaltation of tiie (‘ross (September 14thX 
when two Sundays are called Sunday bejore and a,fier the 
Exaltation respectively. After this follow the Sundays 
of St. Luke. The Sundays corresponding to tlie third and 
fourth ill Advent ai’e the Sunday of the Holy Forefathers 
and the Sunday before (■hristiiiaR. und the Sundays next 
preceding and succeeding tho Epiphany are * ailed Sun- 
day before and after the JjighU. Some Sundays of St. 
Matthew, if omitted before the Exaltation, arc transferred 
to the time after the Epiphany. The seventceiitii or last 
Su nday of St. Matthew is culled tlie Sunday of the Canaan- 
itish Woman. 

Father, and wife, and gentlemen, adieu ; 

1 will to Venice ; Sunday oomos nimcc : 

We will have rings and things and flue array ; 

And kiss me, Kate, wc will lie married o’ Sunday. 

Shak., T. of the S., ii. 324. 

Alb Sunday. Same as Lmi Sxtnday - Bragget Sun- 
day. Same as Jiefre^hment .S’wndoi/. -- Cycle of Sun- 
days. Same as solar cycle (which see, under cycled).— 
Fisherman's Sunday. Hee fisherman.— qoCl'b Sun- 
day L Bee Godi .-Great Sunday, Great and Holy 
Sunday, in the (/r. CA.. Easter Sunday." Green Sunday, 
In the Armenian Church, tlio second Sunday after Easter. 
—Hosanna Sunday. See Arwarww.— Hospital Sun- 
day. Sec Jerusalom Sunday, same us 

Pefreshment Sunday.— "LOfii Sunday t, Septuagesima 
Sunday, which, having no peculiar name, was so called. 
Hampson, Medii iEvi Kalcndaiiuni, II.2.50.— LoW Sun- 
day. See Mid-Lent Sunday, Mid-Pentecost 
Sunday, see Lent.^, Pentecost. -Month Of Sundays, 
an indeflnitely long period. iColloq.] 

1 haven't heard more fluent or passionate English this 
month of Sundays. 

Kingdey, Alton T.oeke, xxvii. {Dames.) 
Mothering Sunday. Same as Refreshment. Sunday.— 
New Sunday, same as Low Sunday.— Oculi Sunday. 
See octilus.— Orthodoxy, Passion, Quadragesima, 
Quinquagesiina, Refresnment, Renewal, Rogation 
Sunday, see the qualifying wordR.— Refection Sun- 
day, Rose Sunday. Same H8 Refreshment Surulay. Sal- 
loWSunday, a Russian name for Palm Sunday.— Becond- 
ibiit Sunday. Same as Low 5umiap.— Slamel, Show, 


sonderance 

Shrove Sunday. See the qualifying words.— Sunday 
best, best clothes, as kept for use on Sundays and holi- 
days. iOolloq. or humorous. J 
At eleven o’clock Mrs. Gibson was off, all in her Sun- 
day-best (to use the servant’s expression, which she herself 
would so have contemned). 

Mrs. Gas/ceU, Wives and Daughters, xlv. 
Sunday of St. Thomas. Same as Low Stnuiay.— Sun- 
day of the Golden Rose. Same ns Lwtare Sunmay. See 
Laetare, and golden rose (under golden). (See also Palm 
Sunday, Heminiscerc Sunday.) 

II,. a. Occurring uiion, or belonging or per- 
taining to, the LbriPs Day, or Christian Sab- 
bath. 

Old men and women, young men and maidens, all in 
their best Sunday “braws.” 

W. Black, Daughter of Heth, Hi. 
Sunday letter. Same as dominical letter (which see, 
under dominical). - Sunday saint, one wtiose religion is 
cotifliied to Sundays.— Sunday salt, a name given in salt- 
works to largo crystals of salt : so calli d because such 
crystals form on the hotlom of tlie pans in tlie boiling- 
house on Sunday, when work is stopped. 

Suilda3idiS211 (sun Ma-izm). n. [ < Sunday + -ism.] 
Haine as Sahhatarfanism. [Karo.] 

There are ten contributions in the (’atholic World for 
September, the characteristic ones being Sundayism in 
England," etc. The American, vl. 816. 

Sunday-school (sun'da-skfll), n. A school for 
religious instruction on Sunday, more particu- 
larly the instruction of children and youth. The 
modern Sunday-school grew ouf of a movement in England 
at the close of the eighteenth century for llie secular In- 
struction of the poor on Sunday, but Its cliaractcr has been 
generally changed into an institution for religious instruc- 
tion, especially in and about the liible; it embraces all 
claRHCS ill the community, and often adults as well as youth 
and children. Abbreviated S. S. Also called Sahbath- 
sehooL 

sun-dazzling (sim'daz/'^ling), a. Dazzling like 
tliosiiu; brilliant. [Rare.] 

Your Q.yoB 8 un-da 2 zling coniscaney. 

Jer. Tayltn', W«»rkR (16.20X p. 111. (Encyc. Diet.) 

SUnder^f (sun 'dor), adv. [< ME. sunder, sundir, 
snndcr, sondir, < AS. sundor, iidv., apart, asiin- 
d(‘r (used esp. in tho phrase on sundor, with 
adj. inflection on sundran, on sundrum, > ME. 
OH sunder, on sundrvn, on sonder, in sonder, 
o sunder, a soudrr, > E. asunder), = OS. sundor, 
suudar, adv., apart {on snndron, asunder), = 
OFi ies. sundar, sonder = MD. sonder, D. zander, 
])r(*p., without, = MLG. sunder, sonder, adv. 
apart, conj. but, adj. separate, LG. sondern, 
con.)., but, = ()HG. suntar, MIIG. sundor, adv. 
apart, conj. but, MHG. also prop., without, G. 
sonder, jirep., without, sondern, conj., but, = 
Ict‘l. sundr = Sw. Dun. sonder = Goth, sundro, 
adv., ajiart, separately ; = Gr. <iTrg (orig. **onTtp, 
^avTtp), i>rop., wifhoid, ai>nrt, from; with com- 
))ar. sullix -dor {-dra) (as in under, hither (AS. 
hidvr), etc.), from a base sun-, sn-, not elsewhere 
found, h.siue, without, is not oonnectetl. Cf. 
asunder, llenco sunder^, v., sundry, f/.] Apart; 
asmider: used only in the adverbial phrase on 
sunder, in sunder, now reduced to asunder, 
ajiart, in which, in the fuller form, sunder as- 
sumes tho aspect of a iionn. 

Oure Ilienko he inurreR that he may. 

With his seggynges he settes thain in smidre, 

Witli Rynne. Vttrk Plays, p. 823 
Gnawing with my teeth my bonds la .mnder, 

I gain'd my freedom. Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 249 

sunder^ (sun'dor), r. [Also sinder (Sc.) ; < ME, 
suudren, < AS. sundrian, syndrian (= OHG. 
taron, MllG. sundern, G. .*<ontlrrn =.= Icel. suudre 
= Sw. sdudra = DaTi.^fowdr", ]uit asund(‘r),< sun- 
dor, apart , asuudf*r: siu* sunder^ . adr.^ I. trans 
To part; separate; keep apart; diviilo; sever 
disunite in any inannor, as by natural condi 
tions fas of location), opening, rofiding, cut 
ting, breaking, elc. 

With an uprli nolRe noye f<»v to here, 

Hit svndrit (hen- HailrR A theie hail ropis ; 

Gut of there fUile^ were eaget, to geiiiir. 

Dfgtruetion nf Troy (i:. 10. T. S.), 1. 3702 
The sea that sumter.'i him from thence. 

Shak., H lieu. VT., Hi. 2. IJW 
Wiiieh Alpe.^^ arc* mndred by the apace* of many miles Ih' 
one fi*om the other Cnryat, (‘riiditieR, L 6(1 

As he sat 

In hall at old Gaerleon, the high doors 
Were mttly sunAer'd, ami thro* theHeayouth . . . 
1‘aRt. Tennyson, I’elleas and Ettarrc 

=Syn. To disjoin, diHConnoct, sever, dissever, diRRociute 
II. ml runs. To part; be separated; qiiif, eacl 
other; b(» soverecl. 

Even us a splittcd hark, so sunder we 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Hi. 2. 411 

sunder^ (sun'dtH*), r. t. [Var. of *sunner, froq 
of r.] To expose to or dry in the sun, a 
hay. Ilalliwell. [Ih’ov. Eng.] ‘ 

SUUderance (sun'der-ans), n. f< sunder^, v., H 
-anee.'] The act or process of sundering ; sepa 
ration. [Rare.] 




Sun-dial. 

hacc of luirizonttil dial, shadow puinting 
to one oV'Jork. 


sunderaiice 

Any mnderance of sympathy with the Mother Country. 

The Atneriean, VIII. 348. 

SUnderlingf, [ME. sunderling (=s MD. son- 
derlingh = MLG. minder tinges , sunderlingen, 
B,d\,fSunderUnk'f adj.), < sunder^^ adv,, + 4ing^.] 
Separately. 

To uch one sunderling he gaf a dole. 

Caetell of Low, p. 200. 

BUnderment (8Uii'd6r-inent), n, [< sunder^ + 
The state of being parted or separated ; 
separation. [Rare.] 

It was . . . apparent who must be the survivor in case 
of eunderment. Mine Burney, Diary, VII. 318. {Davies.) 

SUnder-tree (sun'd6r-tre), See sundari, 
BUndew (sun'du), m. 1. A plant of the genus 
Drosera, The species are small bog-lovinjc herbs with 
perennial root or rootstock, their leaves covered with 
glandular hairs secreting dewy drops The European and 
North American plants have the leaves in radical tufts, 
and the flowers racemed on u simple scape which nods 
at the summit so that the flower of the day is always 
uppermost. The best-known of these is D. rotundifolia, 
the round-leaved sundew of both continents, having small 
white flowers. (See cut under J)rosera.) D. filifarmU, the 
thread-leaved sundew, is a beautiful plant of wet sands 
near the Atlantic coast of the (hiited States. Its slender 
leaves are very long, and its fiowera are purple, very nu- 
merous, half an inch wide. Also dew-jdant. 

2, Any plant of the order Itroseracese. Lindley. 
— Sundew family, the Droseracem. 
sun-dial (Hun'di^al), n. [Early mod. E. also 
sunne-diall ; < miti^ + dialJ] An instrument for 
indicating the time of day by means of the po- 
sition of a shadow on a dial or diagram. The 
shadow used Is generally the edge of a gnomutt, which 
edge must bo paral- 
lel to Die eurtli’s axis, 
about which the sun 
revolves uniformly 
in consecmcnce of 
the earth's diurnal 
rotation. If a series 
of imaginary pianos 
through the edge 
(one in the meridian 
and the others in- 
clined to one another 
by successive multi- 
ples of 15”) be cut by the plane of the dial, the intersect- 
ing linos will be in the positions of the hour-Iiiies of the 
dial. The shadow of any given point upon the gnomon- 
edge will fall at diif erent jHisitions on the hour-line accord- 
ing to the declination of the sun, and this circumstance 
may be used to make the dial show mean instead of ap- 
parent time. Ihit this is inounvenient, and seldom used. 
Portable sun-dials used often to be made so that their in- 
dications depended exclusively on the altitude of the sun ; 
such dials require adjustment for the time of the year. 
See dial. — To rectify a sun-dial. See rectify. 
BUn-dog (suu'dog), n. A mock suii, or parhelion. 
BUndoree (sun'tui-rC*), n. [Also sundareCf sen- 
toree; Assamese.’] A cyiiriiioid fish, JSeniiplotus 
maccfellandi^ of Assam. Jt has a loug dorsal fin 
with twenty-seven or twenty-eight rays, 
BUndowll (sun'doun), «. [< smt"^ + down'^.'\ 1. 
Sunset; suiisetting. 

Sitting there birling . . . till atm-down, and then com- 
ing hame and crying fur ale ! Scott, Old Mortality, v. 

2. A hat with a wide brim intended to protect 
the eyes. [U. 8.] 

Young faces of those days seemed as sweet and win- 
ning under wide-brimmed mndmvm or old-time ’'pokes” 
as ever did tliosc that have laughed beneath a “love of a 
bonnet" of a more de rigiiour mode. 

T/ie Century, XXXVI. 709. 

Bundowner (8un'dou''''n6r), ?t. A man who 
makes a practice of arriving at some station 
at sundovirn, receiving rations for tliat night, 
and the next morning, when ho is c^xpected to 
work out the value of the rations, vanishing or 
pretending to be ill. [Slang, Australia.] 

The only people fin Australia] who Icttheinsclves atford 
to have no specifle object in life are the sundowiterH, tis 
they are eoloniully called — the loafers who saunter from 
station to station in the interior, secure of a nightly ration 
and a bunk. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some (Continents, p. 74. 

BUndra-tree (sun'drit-lre), n. See sundari. 
Bim-dried (sun'dnd), a. Dried iu the rays of 
the sun. 

sundries (sun 'driz), w. pi. Various small things, 
or miscellaneous matters, too minute or nu- 
merous to be individually specified: a compre- 
hensive term used for brevity, especially in 
accounts. 

Mr. Giles, Brittles, and the tinker were recruiting them- 
selves, after the fatigues and terrors of the night, with tea 
and sundries. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxviii. 

BUndrilyf (sun'dri-li), adv. [< ME. ^smdrilyy 
sundrely; < sundry + sundry ways; 

variously. 

Dyuers auctours of theyse iiamys of kynges, and con- 
tynuaunce of theyr reygnes, dyuersly and sundrely roporte 
and wryte. Fahyan, Chrou., cxlvi. 

BUndropS (sun'drops), n. A hardy biennial or 
perennial plant, (Enothcra fruUcosa^ of eastern 
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North America, a shrubby herb from 1 to 3 
feet high, often cultivated for its profuse bright- 
yellow flowers. Differently from the related 
evening primrose, its flowers open by day. See 
cut under (Enothera. 

BUndry (sun'dri), a, [Also dial, sindry; < ME, 
sundry, sondry, sindry, < AS. syndrig, separate 
(= OHG. suntaric^ MHG. sunderig = Sw. son- 
(trig, broken, tattered), < sundor, apart, sepa- 
rately: see 8under\ ailv,^ If. Separate; dis- 
tinct; diverse. 

It was neuer better with the congregacion of God then 
whan euery church allmost had yo Byble of a sondrye 
translaclon. Coverdale, I'rol. to Trans, of Bible. 

There were put about our neckes lads of sondry colours 
to declare our personages. 

-Sir T. Myot, The Govemour, ii. 12. 

2t. Individual ; one for each. 

At ilka tlpplt o* his horse mane 
There hang a siller bell ; 

The wind was loud, the steed was proud, 

And they gae a sindry knell. 

Young Waters Child's Ballads, III. 801). 

3. Several; divers; more than one or two; 
various. 

He was so noody, solth the bok in meny sondry places. 

JHers Flovnnan (GX.xxiii. 42. 
Wei nyiie and twenty In a compainye. 

Of sondry folk, by auenture i-fallc. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 2G. 
Masking the business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 126. 
I doubt not but that yon have heard of those iiery Me- 
teors and Thunderbolts that have fallen upon sumlry of 
our Churches, and done hurt. Uouell, Letters, 1. vL 43. 
All and sundry, all, both collectively and individually : 
as, be it known to all and sundry whom It may concern. 


providing for various expenses 

sundry-mail (suu'dri-man), n. A dealer in sun- 
dries, or a variety of diftorent articles. 

BUn-fern (sun'f^rn), n. The fern Phegopieris 
polypodioidrs {Potypodium Phegopieris of Lin- 
naeus). See Phegopieris. 

sun-fever (sun'fe^vAr), ?i. 1. Same an simple 
continued fever (which see, under feveri ). — 2. 
Same as dengue, 

sun-flgure (sun'fig^^), n. One of the stellate 
or radiate figures (Observed iu the protoplasm 
of germinating ovum-cells during karyokinesis. 
Jour. Micros. Sm., XXX. 163. 

BUnfish (sun'fish), n, [< sun^ + ,/?.v7eL] 1. A 
common name of various fishes, {a) Any fish of 
the genus Mola, Orthagmisc^is, or Cephalus, notable when 
adult for their singularly rounded tigure and great slse. 
See Molidm, and cut under Mola, (b) The buskin g-shark, 
Cetorhinus inaxtmus. See cut under basking-shark. (c) 
The (mah or kiiigflsh, Lampris luna. f Eng. ) (d) The boar- 
flsh, Cajtros aper. [Local, Eng.] (e) One of the numerous 
small centrarchoid fishes of the United States, belonging 
to the genus Lepomis or Poimtie and some related genera, 
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is naturally robust: but in cultivation it grows to a height 
of 10 or 12 foet ; the disk of the head broadens from an 
inch or so to several inches, the leaves becoming more 
heart-shaped and often over a foot long. A favonte pro- 
fusely lioweriug garden 
sunflower known as B. 
nwltijhrus is referred 
for origin to the same 
speoloB. Other culti- 
vated species are H. 
orgyalis of the great 
plains of Nebraska, etc., 
a smooth plant 10 feet 
high, with narrow 
graceful leaves, and B. 
argophyllus of Texas, 
with soft silky white 
foliage. B. tvberosus 
is the Jerusalem arti- 
choke (which see, un- 
der articAohe). ^ooBeli‘ 
anthus, and cut under 
anthoelinium. 

2, The rook-rose 
or sun-rose. See 
Helianthemum. — 

3t. The marigold. 

Calendula officina- 



lis, from its opening 
and closing with tiie i 


Sunflower {Heltanthus annuus). 



ascent and descent of the 
sun. Prior, — 4. In civil engin,, a full-circle 
protractor arranged for vertical moimtiug on a 
tripod. It has two levels arranged at right angles with 
one another, adjusting devices, and an adjustable arm 

f >ivoted to the center of the protractor ; the tripod mount- 
ng is effected by means of an open-ended tube to which 
the protractor is attached, the tube being passed verti- 
cally through the ball of the bull-and-socket joint of the 
tripod, and held therein by a set-screw. 1'he instrument 
is used in measuring sectional areas of tunnels. 

6. In writing-telegra.phs and other electrical in- 
struments and apparatus, a series of alternate 
conducting and insulating segmental pieces 
or tablets syrametritially arranged in circular 
form, each conducting piece being connected 
witli a source of (doctricity and also with the 
ground. It is operated by a tracer (also having a ground 
connection) rotated over the series, and making a circuit 
In passing over any of the conducting segments and break- 
ing it when passing over any of the insulating segments.— 
Bastard or false sunflower. See Helenium. - Jungle- 
sunflower, a shrubby South African composite, Osteo- 
spermum. motviliferum, forming a bush 2 to 4 feet high, 
the rays bright-yellow, the acbenia drupaceous and barely 
edible. A colonial name is hush-tick berry.— Bunflower- 
OU, sunflower-seed oil, a drying-oil expressed from the 
seeds of the common sunflower.— Tiokseed sunflower. 
See tickseed. 

BUn-fruit (sun'frfit), n, 8oe Heliocarpm, 

BUng (sung). A preterit and the past participle 
of sing. 

BUn-gate-downt. n, [< ME. sunnegate downc; < 
svni + gate'‘^ 4- dowm’J.] Sundown; sunset. 
Palsgrave, 

BUn-gem (sun'jem), n, A humming-bird of the 
genus IJeliactin (Boie, 1831). The type and only 
species is B. camntus of Brazil, remarkable for the bril- 
liant tuft on each side of the crown, and the peculiar shape 
and coloration of the tail. J'he four median rectrices are 
subequal to one another in length, and much lunger than 
the rapidly shortened lateral feathers. The male has the 


’ Sunfibli or Pun^kin-sced 

having a long and sometimes spotted but mostly black 
opercular flap. They are known by many local names, as 
trream, vond-Jish, pond-perch, pumpkin-seed, coppemose, 
tobacco-box, sun-perch, and sunny. They are among the 
most abundant of the fresh-water fishea of the Ignited 
States east of the liocky Mountain region, and about 25 
species are known. In ibe breeding-season they consort 
in pairs, and prepare a nest by cle^ng a rounded area, 
generally near the banks, and watch over the eggs until 
they m e hatched. 

2. A jellyfish, especially one of the larger 
kinds, a foot or so in diameter. See cut under 
Cyanea, 

BUnfish (sun 'fish), V, i, [< sunfish, w.] To act 
like a sunfish, specifically as in the quotation. 

Sometimes he fthe bronco] is a “plunging" bucker, who 
runs forward all the time while bucking ; or he may buck 
steadily In one place, or sunjish— that is, bring first one 
shoulder do.wn almost to the ground and then the other. 

T HooaeveU, The Century, XXXV. 854. 

BUnflower (sun'flou^^r), n. 1. A plant of the 
genus Helianthus, so named from its showy 
golden radiate beads. The common or annual sun- 
flower is B. annuus, a native of the western United States, 
much planted elsewhere for ornament, and for its oily 
seeds, which are valued as food for poultry and as a remedy 
for heaves In horses. (See also sunflmoer-oU, below.) It 



Sun gem {Jithatttn cornutus). 


upper parts, belly, and flanks bronzy-green, the tliroa 
velvety-black, the rest of the under parts white, most c 
the tail-feathers white edged with olive-brown, the crow 
shining grecnish-bluo, the tufts fiery-crimson ; the femal 
is differently colored. The length Is 4^ inches, of whic 
the tail is more than one half ; the wing is 2 inches, th 
bill i inch. 

BUn-glaSB (sun'gl&sL n, A burning-glass. 

BUn-glinipBe (suu'glimjis), n, A glimpse of tb 
sun; a moment's sunshine. Ncoff,Kokeby,iv.l'I 

Bun-glow (sun'glo), w. 1 . A diffused hazy coron 
of vvbitish or faintly colored light seen arouii 
the sun. it is an effect due to particles of foreign ma 
ter in the atmosphere. The most notable example of 
sun-glow is that known as Bishop’s ring, which appearc 
after the eruption of Krak^ioa in 1883, and remained vie 
ble for several years thereafter. 

2. The glow or warm light of the sun. 

The few last sunglows which give the fruits their swee 
The Academy, No. 000, p. 7 
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iUn^god (sun'god), n. The eun considered or 
personified as a deity. See solar myth (under 
soUtr^)^ and cut under radiate. 

Although there can he little doubt that [the Egyptian] 
Ba was a mn-god, there can be as little that he Isthe II or 
£1 of the Shemitlo peoplea and that his worship repre- 
sents that of the one Gk>d, tno Creator. 

Davmn, Origin of the World, p. 418. 

sun-gold (sun'gold), n. Same as Jwliochrysin, 
sun-grebe (sun'greb), n, A sort of sunbird; a 
fiiifooty whether of Africa or South America, 
having piunatiped feet, liko a grebe’s, but not 
nearly related to the grebes. See outs under 
Podica and Hcliornis, 

sun-hat (sun' hat), n, A broad-brimmed hat 
worn to protect the head from the sun, and 
often having some means of ventilation. 

sun-hemp, n. See sunn, 

SU^^ (sungk). A preterit and the past parti- 
ciple of sink — Sunk fence. Heo fence. 
sunk^ (sungk), n, [Also sonk; prob. ult. < AS. 
Sony, a table, couch, = 8w. sang = Dan. seng, a 
bed, couch.] 1, A cushion of straw; a grassy 
seat. — 2. A pack-saddle stuffed with straw. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch in both senses.] 
sunken (sung'kn), p, a, [Pp. of sink, v.] 1. 
Sunk, in any sense. 

With sunken wreck and aumlosB treaBuries. 

Shak., Hen. V.,-i. 2. 106. 

The embera of the sunken sun. Lmoell, To the Past. 
2. Situated below the general surface; below 
the surface, as of the sea: as, a sunken rock. — 
Sunken battery. See batt^rg. - Sunken block, in geoi., 
a mass of rock which occupies a position lietween two 

{ )arallel or nearly parallel faulta, and which is relatively 
ower than the tnuBBOs on each side, having been either 
itself depressed by crust-movements, or m^e to appear 
as if Bucii a depressiun ha<l taken place by an uplift of 
both of the adjacent blocks. 

SUnkst (suTig'ktd), M. [Also Sc. suncatc (as if < 
smi^ 4* cate)*, prob. a vnr. (conformed to junket, 
rnneate ?) of sneket, succadc.'] A <lainty. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

There ’s thirty hearts there that wad hae wanted bread 
ere ye had wanted mmkets. Hcntt, (luy Mannering, viii. 

SUnkie (sung'ki), n, [Dim. of sunk^.'\ A low 
stool. J^oott, Guy Mannering, xxii. [Scotch.] 
sunless (sun'les), a, [< suin -f -/m.] Desti- 
tute of tho sun or of its direct rays; dark; 
shadowed. 


Down to a sunless sea. Ciileridge, Kublu Khan. 

sunlessness (sun'lcs-nos), n. The state of being 
sunless; shade. 

sunlight (suit 'lit), n. 1. The light of the sun, 
— 2. Same as sun-hurner. [In this sense usual- 
ly written sun-light. "I 

Slinlighted (sun'lP''tod), a. Lighted by the sun ; 
sunlit. Huskin, Ehunonts of Drawing, i., note. 

BUnlike (sun'lik), a. Liko tho sun ; resembling 
the sun in brilliancy. Channing, Perfect Life, 
p. 2125. 

sunlit (sun'lit), a. Lighted by the sun. 

BUn-m^h (sini'mith), V/. A solar myth. See 
under solar^. 


St. George, the favorite mediieval bearer of the great 
Sun-myth. 

E. B. Tutor, Karly Hist. Mankind (od. 1870), p. 863. 


sunn (sun), n. [More prop, sun; < Hind. Beng. 
san, < Skt. sana.'] 1. A valuable East Indian 
fiber resembling 

hemp, obtained 
from the inner bark 
ot Crotaiariajuneea. 

It is made chiefly into 
ropes and cables, in In- 
dia also into cordage, 
nets, sacking, etc. Fine- 
ly dressed it can be made 
into a very durable can- 
vas. A similar fiber, 
said to be equal to the 
best 8t, Petersburg 
hemp, is the .Tubbuli>uro 
hemp, derived from a 
variety of the same plant 
Bometimesdistinguishod 
as a species, 0 tenuifulia. 

Also called sunn-hem.p. 

Native names are taag 
end janapum. 

2. The plant Crota- 
"laria juncea, a stiff 
shrub from 5 to 8 



or even 12 feet high, with slender wand-like 
rigid branches, yielding the sunn-herap. Also 
sun-plant. 

Sunna, Sunnall (sun'jl), n. [< Ar. sunna, sun- 
nat (> Pors. Hind, sunnat), tradition, usage.] 
The 'traditionary mrt of the Moslem law, which 
was not, like the Koran, committed to writing 
by Mohammed, but preserved from his lips by 
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his immediate disciples, or founded on the au- 
thority of his actions. The orthodox Mohammedani 
who receive the Sunna call themselves Sunnites, in dis- 
tinction from the various sects comprehended under the 
name of Shiahs. See Shiah. Also Sonna. 

SUnnaget, W. [< sun^ + -age.’] Sunning; sun- 
niness. [Rare.] 

Sciaige [F.], sunnage or sunniness. Cotgrave. 

Sunned, n. Bee Sunni. 

BUnn-lieinp, n. Same as sunn, 1. 

Sunni, Sunnee (sun'e), n. [Also Smme, Soonec; 

< Ar. sunni, < sumia, tradition : seo Sunna.] An 
orthodox Moslem ; a Bunnito. 

sunniness (sun'i-nes), n. The state of being 
sunny. Landm, Southey and Landor, ii. 
SUnnish (suu'ish), a. [< ME. sonnish, sonnysh; 

< sun^ + -fafei.] Of the color or brilliancy of 
the sun; golden an<l radiant. 

Hire ownded here that sonnysh was of hewe. 

Chaucer, 'J'roiluB, iv. 786. 

Sunnite (sun'it), %. [Also Sonnite; = P. sun- 
nite ; < Sunna + -itc^.] One of the so-called or- 
thodox Mohammedans who receive the Buuna 
as of equal importance with the Koran. Bee 
Sunna and Shiah. 

sunnud (sun'ud), n. [< Hind, sanad, < Ar. sanad, 
a warrant, voucher.] In India, a patent, char- 
ter, or written authority, 
sunny ^ (sun'i), a. [= D. zonnig = G. sonnig: as 
sun^ + -vL] 1. Like the sun; shining or daz- 
zling with light, luster, or splendor; radiant; 
briglit. 

Her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 169. 

2. Proceeding from the sun ; as, sunny beams. 
— 3. Exposed to the rrys of the sun; lighted 
up, brightened, or warmed by the direct rays of 
the sun : as, the sunny side of a hill or builuing. 

Her Ifluumiiig mountains and her sunny shores. 

Addison. Letter from Italy to Lord Halifax. 

4. Figuratively, bright ; cheerful; cheery: as, 
a sunny disposition Sunny Bide, thehrightor hope* 
ful aspect or part of anytiiing. 

sunny- (sun'i), n.; pi. sunnks (-iz). (Dim. of 
sim{fish).] A familiar name of the common 
sunfish, or pumpkin-seed, Pmiotis {Kupom'otis) 
gihbosHs, and related species. Bee out under 
sun fish. 

sunny-sweet (sun'i-swet), a. Rendered sweet 
. or pleasantly bright by the sun . Tennyson, The 
Daisy. [Hare.] 

sunny-warm (snn'i-warm), a. Warmed with 
sunshine; sunny and warm. Tffw y/ow. Palace 
of Art. [Rare.^ 

sun-opal (sun'o^pal), n. Bamo as fire-opal. 
sun-perch (sun'p^rch), n. Same uh sunfish, ] (e). 
sun-picture (suu'pik' tur), «. A picture made 
by tlie agency of the sun’s rays; a pliotogi'aph. 
sun-plane (sun 'plan), n. A coopers’ hand-plane 
with a short- curved stock, used for leveling the 
ends of tho staves of barrels. E. H. Knight. 
sun-plant^ (sun'plant), n. [< suii^ + pUint^.\ 
See Portnlaea. 

sun-plant^ (sun'plant), w. [< sun'^, sunn, + 
phiwA,] Same as sunn. 
sun-proof (sun'prdf), a. Impei'vious to tho rays 
of the sun. A/ar.v/o«, Bophonisba, iv.l. [Rare.] 
sun-ray (sun'ra), n. A ray of tho sun ; a sun- 
beam, 

sunrise (sun'riz), n. [Early mod. E. also sunne- 
rise, sonnerysc, < late ME. sunne ryse; < sunX + 
rise^. Cf. 'sunrising, sunrist.] 1. The rise or 
first appearance of tlio upper limb of tho sun 
' above the horizon in tho morning; also, tho at- 
mospheric phenomena accompanying the ris- 
ing of the sun ; the time of such appearance, 
whether in fair or cloudy weather; morning. 

Sunne ryse, or rysyiigc of the sumio (suiinc ryst or rysing 
of the sunne . . .i. Ortus. Prompt }*arv., p. 484. 

2. The region or place whore the sun rises ; the 
east: as, to travel toward the sunrise. 
sunrising (sun'ri"zing), w. [< ME. sunnerysynge; 

< 8 U 71 + rising.] 1. The rising or first appear- 
ance of the sun above the horizon; sunrise. 

Bid him bring his power 
Before sunrisiwj. Shak., Rich, III., v. 3. 61 

2. The place or quarter where the sun rises ; 
the east. 

Then yo shall return nnto the land . . . which Moses 
. . . gave you on this side Jordan toward the minrising. 

Josh. i. 16. 

The giants of Llbanus mastered all nations from the 
sunrising to the sunset. Raleigh, Hist. World. 

sunristt, n, [ME, sunmryst; < swme, sun, -f 
rist, ryst, < AS. ^rist (in Serist: see arist), rising, 

< maw, rise: see m<?t.] Sunrise. Bee the 
quotation under sunrise, 1. 
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sun-rose (sim'roz), n. Therook-roae, Helianthe- 
mum, 

sun-scald (sun'skMd), n. Same as pear’-bligh 
(which see, under blight). 
snnset (sun'sot), n. [Early mod. E, sonne sett^ 
< sun^ 4- set^. Of. sunsetiing, Cf. leel. sol-setr^ 
sunset and sunrise.] 1« The descent of the 
upper limb of the sun below the horizon in th€ 
evening; the atmospheric phenomena accom- 
panying the setting of tho sim; the time when 
the sun sets ; evening. 

The twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadoth in the west 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixxiii. 

The normal sunset consists chiefly of a series of bandi 
of colour parallel to the horizon in the west — in the order, 
from below upwards, red, orange, yellow, green, blue — 
together with a purplish glow in the east over tlic oarth'f 
shadow, called the “couutor-glow.” Nature, XXXIX. 346, 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, tho close or decline, 

’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

Campbell, Lochiers Warning, 

3. The 'region or quarter whei’e the sun sets 
the west. Compare sunrising, 2. 
sunset-shell (sun'set-shel), n. A bivalve mol 
lusk of the genus Psammohia : so called fron 
the radiation of the color-marks of tho shell, 
suggesting the rays of the sotting sun. p. ves 
pefUna, whose specific designation reflects the Englial 



Sunsct-Bhell tPsammobia vex/eritna). 

/, foot ; bs, branchial sipiion ; rs, anal siphon. 


name, and P. ferroensis are good examples. The gcnu( 
is one of several leading forms of the family TeMxnida 
(sometimes giving name to a family Psaimnobiidm). Th( 
shell is sinnpalliate, and mure or less truncate posteriorly 
the animal lias very long separate siphons and a stout foot 
Also called setting-sun (which see), 
sunsetting (8un'8et'''ing), n. [< ME. sonneset 
lyngv; < smi’^ 4 setting.] Bimsot. 

Sunne settynye. . . . Occusus. Prompt. Parv.,p. 4M, 
sunshade (sun'shad), w. f< awwI 4* shaded. Cf. 
AH.sunsvA‘adu,f!i shadow cast by the sun.] Some- 
thing used as a protection from the rays of th€ 
sun. Sneciflcally— (a) A parasol; in particular, a form, 
fushionalde about 1850 and later, the handle of which wai 
hinged ho that the opened toi> could be held In a vertical 
position between the face and the sun. 

Forth . . . from the portal of tho old house steppec 
liujobe, putting uj) her small green sunshade, 

Ilawthornc, Seven Gables, xi 
(h) A hood or front-piece made of ailk shirred upon whale 
tK)neB, worn over tho front of a bonnet as a proteoiiot 
from BUM or wind. Such hoodR were in fashion about 1860, 
t'ornpare ugly, n. 

I . . . asked her . . , to buy me a railway wrapper, anc 
a sunshade, commonly called an ugly. 

Jean Ingdow, Gff the Skolllgs, vlll 
(c) A kind of awning projecting from the top of a shop 
window, (d) A dark or colored glass used upon a sextan' 
or teloscnpo to diminish the intensity of the light in ob 
serving the sun. (el A tube projocting beyond the objec 
tlv(^ of a ttilescope to cut oft strong light. (/) A sliade 
hat [Rare.l 

sunshine (sun'shin), and a. [< ME. ^sunne 
sehine, sunnesine (cf. AS. sunsem, a mirror 
speculum) = MD. sonnenschijn, D. s:onneseMj7 
= G. Honnenschein (cf. Icol. solskin, Bw. solsken 
Dan, solskin); < sun'^ + shhie^, w.] I. n. 1, 
The light of the sun, or the sjiaco on which ii 
shines; the direct rays of the sun, or the place 
where they fall. 

It malt at tho mnne-sine. 

Genesis and Exodm{Vj. E. 8.), 1. 8387. 

Ne’er vet did I behold 8r> glorious Weather 
As this Sun-shitw and Kiiin together. 

Cowley, Tile Mistress Weeping 

2. Pi^iratively, tlu^ stale of being cheered hj 
an innnence acting lik<‘ the rays of the sun 
anything having a genial or beneficial influ 
ence; brightness; cbeerfulness. 

That man that sits within a monarch’s heart, 

And rlpcuH in tlie sunshine of his favour. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 12 

A sketch of my character, all written by that pen whlcl 
had tho power of turning every thing Into sunshine am 
Joy. Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, viii 

To be in the Bunshine, to have taken too much drink 
be drunk. George Eliot, Janet’s Rexientance, i. {Dames. 
[Slang. 1 

II. a. 1. Bunny; sunshiny; hence, prosper 
ous; untroubled. 

Send him many years of sunshine days ! 

Shak., Rich. II., iv. 1. 221 

2. Of or pertaining to the sunshine ; of a fair 
weatlier sort. [Rare.] 

Hnmmon thy sunshine bravery back, 

O wretched sprite ! 

Whittier, My Soul and 1 
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snnshlne-recorddr (sun^shln-rf-kdr^dto), n. An 
instrument for registering the duration of sun- 
shine. Two principal forms have oome into use, one 
utilizing the heating eifect^ the other the actinic elTect> of 
the sun's rays. The Campbell sunshine-recorder consists 
of a glass sphere which acts as a lens, with its focus on a 
curved strip of millboard. The sun’s rays, focused by the 
sphere, burn a path on the millboard as the sun moves 
tnrou'gn the heavens. The length of the burnt line indi- 
cates the duration of sunshine, or, more strictly, the length 
of time that the sun shines with siilhcient intensity to 
bum the millboard. The photogrraphic sunshine -recorder 
consists of a dark chamber into which a ray of light is 
admitted through a pinhole. This ray falls on a strip of 
sensitized paper which is placed on the inside of a cylin- 
der whose axis is perpendicular to the sun’s rays. Under 
tile diurnal motion of the sun, the ray travels across the 
paper, and leaves a sharp straight line of cliemlcal action, 
while no other part of the paper is exposed to light. The 
axis of the cylinder has an adjustment forlatitude In the 
latest form of the apparatus two cylinders are used, one 
for the morning and the other for the afternoon trace. 

g iiunhiiiiTi gt (sun ' shi iiing), a. Sunshiny. 
[Karo.] 

As it fell out on a ftun-shijdnp day, 

Wlion ThesbuB was in his prime. 

Robin Hood and the Binhop ((/'lilld's Ballads, V. 298). 

SUnBhiny (snn'shi^-'ui), a. [< sunshine + -v^.] 

1. Bright with the rays of the sun; having the 
sky unclouded in tlie daytime: as, sunshiny 
weather. 

We have had nothing but mmhiny days, and daily walks 
from eight t(j twenty miles a day. Lamb, 'I’o Oolerldge. 

2. Bright like the sun. 

The fruitfiill-hcaded beast, amazd 
At flasliing beanies of that xunshiny shield, 

Became stark blind, ami all his sencos dazd, 

That downe ho tumbled. Spemer, h\ Q., I. viil. 20. 

3. Bright; cheerful; cheery. 

Terhaps his solitary and pleasant labour among fruits 
and flowers had taught him a more mmhiny creed than 
those whose work is among the lares of fallen humanity. 

li. L. Slcvemon, An Old Scotch Gardener. 

Stm-smitten (Run'Kmit'*'n), p. a. Smitten or 
lighted by the rays of the sun. [Rare.] 

I climb’d the roofs at break of day ; 

Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

Tennyson, The Daisy. 

SUll«Snake (sun'snak), w. A iigure resembling 
the letter S, or an S-curvo, broken bjr a circle 
or other small figure in the mid<ile ; it is com- 
mon as an ornament in the early art of north- 
ern Europe, and is supposed to have had a sa- 
cred signific ati on . 

SUn-SOUtliillg (8un'Bou^’'Tring), n. The transit 
of the center of the sun over the meridian at 
apparent noon. 

Bim-Bpot (sun'spot), w. One of the dark patches, 
from 1,000 to 100,000 miles in diameter, which 
are often visible upon tlie photosphere. The 
central part, or umbra, appears nearly black, though the 
darkness is really only relative to the intense surround- 
ing brightness. With proper appliances the umbra it- 
self Is seen to contain still darker circular holes, and to 
be overlaid by fllms of transparent cloud. It is ordinarily 
surrounded by a nearly concentric penumbra couiposed of 
converging fllarneiits. Often, however, the penumbra is 
unsymmetrical with respect to the umbra, and Bomotimos 
it is entirely wanting. The spots often appear in groups, 
and frequently a large one breaks up ijito smaller ones. 
They are continually changing in form and dimensions, 
and sometimes have a distinct drift upon t^e sun's sur- 



Sun-sput of March 5th, 1873. 


face. They last from a few hours to many months. They 
are known to be shallow cavities in the photosphere, de- 
pressed several hundred miles beb w the general level, 
and owe their darkness mainly to the absorption of light 
due to the cooler vapors which All thorn. Thoir cause and 
the precise theory of tlielr formation are still unoertoin, 
though it is more than probable that they are in some way 
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connected with descending ourrente from the upper re- 
gions of the solar atmosphere. The spots are limited to 
the region within 46* of the sun's equator, and are most 
numerous in latitudes from 16* to 20*, being rather scarce 
on the equator itself. Thev exhibit a marked periodloity 
In number : at intervals of about eleven years they ore 
abundant, while at intermediate times they almost vanisli. 
I'be explanation of this periodicily is still unknown. N u- 
merous attempts have been made to correlate it with 
various periodic phenomena upon the earth— with doubt- 
ful success, however, except that there is an unmistakable 
(though unexplained) connection between the spottedness 
of the sun’s surface and the number and violence of our 
so-called magnetic storms and auroras. 

Bttn-Bpurffe (sun'sp^rj), w. See spurge'^. 
SUn-BQUall (sun'skw&l), ». A sea-nettle or jel- 
lyfish. One of the common species so called 
by New England fishermen is Jurelia flavidula, 
Bim-Star ( sun 'staj^), n. A starfish of many rays, 
as the British Crossaster papposus^ See Bcli- 
aster j and cuts under Brismga and Solaster, 
BUnstead (sun'sted), n. [Early mod. E. also 
sunnesteady sunsted-] A solstice. Cotgrave. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

The Biimmer-mnneidead falloth out alwales [in Italie] to 
be just upon the foure and twentie day of June. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvlli. 28. 

Blinstone (sun'ston), w. [< sun^ + sttyne,^ A 
variety either of oligoclase or of orthoclase, or 
when green a microcline feldspar, showing red 
or golden-yellow colored reflections produced 
by included minute crystals of mica, gbthite, 
or hematite. That which was originally brought from 
Aventura in Spain is a reddish-brown variety of quartz. 
Also called avcnf.urin, JkeliolUe. The name is also uccasiun- 
ally given to some kinds of cat's-eye. 

Blin-Stricken (sun'strik^n), ». a. Stricken by 
the sun ; aflCectt^d by sunstroae. 

Enoch’s edmrade, careless of himself, . . . fell 
Sun-stneken. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

Bunstroke (feun'strok), w. Acute prostration 
from excessive heat of weather. Two forms may 
be distinguished — one of sudden collapse without pyrexia 
(heat -exhaustion), the other with very marked pyrexia 
(thermic fever : see fevert). The same effects may bo pro- 
duced Viy heat which is not of solar origin. 

BUnstruck (Hun'stmk), a. Overcome by the 
heat of the sun; affected with sunstroke. 

BUnt (sunt), fl. [At. (?).] The wood of Acacia 
ArabicUy of northern Africa and southwestern 
Asia. It i 8 very durable if water-seasoned, and 
much used for wheels, well-curbs, implements, 
etc. 

sun-tree (sun'tro), n» The Japanese tree-of- 
the-sun. See Betinospoi a, 
sun-trout (sun'trout), w. The s<iueteague, a 
sciffuioid fish, CynoscUm regalis, 

BUn-t]^ (suii'tri), V, t To try out, as oil, or try 
out oil from, as fish, by means of the sun’s heat. 
Sharks’ livers are often sun-tried. [Nantucket.] 
sun-up (sun'up), n, [< su7A + Cf. sundown.^ 
Sunrise. [Local, IT. 8.] 

Such a horse as that might got over a good deal of ground 
atwixt 8un-up and sun-down. 

J. F. Cooper, lAst of Mohicans, Iv. 

On dal day ole Brer Tarrypin, on his ole 'oinan, on his 
th’ee chilluns, dey got up ’fo’ sun-up. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Hemus, xvlli. 

sun-wake (sun'wak), n. The rays of the set- 
ting sun reflected on the water. According to 
sailors' tradition, a narrow wake is an indication of good 
weather on the following day, a broad wake a sign of bad 
weather. 

sunward, sunwards (sun'wgrd, -wiirdz), a. 
and adv, [< smtX + ward.'] To or toward the 
sun. Carlyle y Sartor Resartus, ii. 6. 

Which, launched upon its sunward track, 

No voice on earth could sunimou back. 

T. B. Bead, Wagoner of the AUeghanies, p. 17. 

sun-wheel (sun'hwel), w. A character of wheel- 
like form, supposed to symbolize the sun : it has 
many varieties, among others the wheel-cross, 
and exhibits four, five, or more arms or spokes 
radiating from a circle, every arm terminating 
in a crescent. 

sunwise (sim'wiz), adv. [< sun^ + -wise.] In 
the direction of the sun’s apparent motion ; in 
the direction of the movement of the hands of 
a watch. 

sun-worship (sun'w^r^ship), n. The worship 
or adoration of the sun as the sjrmbol of the 
deity, as the most glorious object in nature, or 
as the source of fight and heat; heliolatry. 
See fire-worshipy. 

Sun-worship is by to means universal among the lower 
races of mankind, h^it manifests itself in the upper levels 
of savage religion in distrietB far and wide over Che earth, 
often HBMuming the prominence which it keeps and de- 
velopes in the faiths of the barbaric world. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 269. 

sun-worshiper (snu'wer'^'ship-^r), w. A wor- 
shiper of the sun; afire-worshiper. 


•npev^ 

Bll]l«y6ar (sun^ySr), n. A solar year. 

sun-yellow (sun'yeKfi), n. A coal-tar color*, 

same as maxzey 3. 

sup (sup). V . ; pret. and pp. suppedy ppr. sup- 
ping, [Also dial, soup (pron . soup), sope; < ME. 
soupen (pret. 80op)y < AS. supan (pret. aedpy pp. 
sopen) sss MD. suyoen, B. zuwen s= MLG. aupeny 
LG. sujyen = OHG. MHG. sitfeny G. savfen 
s= loel. supa = Sw. supay sup; Teut. v sup^ sup, 
sip. Hence ult. supy n., sipy sop. and, through 
"S^.ySoup^^ supper: mo supper.] I, trans. 1. To 
take into the mouth wiui the lips, as a liquid ; 
take or drink by a little at a time ; sip. 

Thare ete thav nougt but Flesche with outon Brede ; 
and thay soupe the Brothe there of. 

MandevUie, Travels, p^ 129. 

Sup pheasant’s eggs, 

And have our cockles boiled in silver sheila 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 1. 
There I’ll sup 
Balm and nectar in my cup. 

Crashaw, Stops to the Temple, Ps. xxili. 

2. To eat with a spoon. [Scotch.] — Sf. To 
treat with supper; give a supper to; furnish 
supper for. 

Sup them well, and look unto them all. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ind., i. 28. 

Having caught more fish than will sup myself and my 
friend, 1 will bestow this upon you. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 78. 

II. intrans. 1. To oat the evening meal: 
take supper; in the Bible, to take the principal 
meal of the day (a late dinner). 

When they had mpped, they brought Tobias in. 

Tobltviii. 1. 


Where sups he to-night? Shak., T. and (!!., iii. 1. 89. 
The Sessions ended, I din’d, or rather supp’d (so late it 
was)^ with the Judges. Eoelyn, Diary, July 18, 1679. 

2. To take in liquid with the lips ; sip. 

Whenne your potage to yow shalle be brouhte. 

Take yow sponys, and soupe by no way. 

Bahees Book (E. E. T. S.X p. 6. 
Nor, therefore, could we mpp or swallow without it 
(the tongue j. N. Grew, (’osmologia Sacra, t 6. 


8. To eat with a spoon. [Scotch.] 
sup (sup), n. [< 8uj)y V. Cf. sopy n,y and 8i2>y n.] 
A small mouthful, as of iMjuor or broth; a lit- 
tle taken with the lips; a sip. 

Shew ’em a crust of bread. 

They'll saint me presently ; and skip like apes 
For a sup of wine. Fletcher, Sea Voyage, Iv. 2. 

BUpawU (su-pftn'), n. [Also suppawny sepawn, 
sepon (also, in a B. spelling, sepaen); of Amer. 
Ind. origin, prob. connected with poncy for- 
merly paunCy Amer. Ind. oppone: see ponc'^.] 
A dish consisting of Indian meal boiled in 
water, usually eattm with milk: often called 
mush. [U. 8.] 

Ev’n in thy native regions, how I blush 
To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush 1 
On Hudson’s banks while men of Belgic spawn 
Insult and eat thee by the name Sut^wn. 

J. Barlow, Hasty Pudding, i 
They ate their supaen and rolliches of an evening 
smoked their pipes In the chimney-nook, and upon thi 
Lord’s Day waddled their wonted way to the Gereformeerdi 
Kcrche. E. L. Bynner, Begum’s Daughter, i 


SUpe (sup), 71. [An abbr. of super, 1, for su 2 )er 
numerary.] 1 . A supernumerary in a theater 
a super. [Colloq.] — 2. A toady; especially 
one who toadies the professors. [College slang 


U. S.] 

BUpe (sup), V. 
ing. [< ywpe, 7/.J 


i . ; j)ret. and pp suped, ppr. 8 U 2 > 
To act the supe, in eithe 


sense. 

SUpellectile (su-pe-lek'til), a. and n. [< L. s% 
pellex (supcllectil-)y household utensils.] I, ( 
Pertaining to household furniture ; hence, oi 
naraontal. [Rare.] 


The heart of the Jews is empty of faith, . . . and ga 
nished with a few broken traditions and ceremonies : s 
peUeetUe complements instead of substantial graces. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. S 

II, n. An article of household furniture 
hence, an ornament. [Rare.] 


The heart, then, being so accepted a vessel, keep It 
home ; having hut one so precious supeUectRe or moi 
able, part not with it upon any terms. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 2.’ 


super-. [F. super-y sur- = Sp. Pg. super-y sobt 
= It. sujyer-y sopra-j < L. super-y prefix, < supi 
prop., over, above, beyona, = Gr. inip, ov€ 
above : see hyper-. In ML. and Rom. super- 
more confused with the related supra-. 
words of OF. origin it appears in E. as sur-y 
in surpfisey surrender y surroundy etc.] A prel 
of Latin origin, meaning * over, above, beyonc 
equivalent to h 2 f 2 *er- of Greek origin, or ovi 
of English origin, in use it haa either (a) the mei 
ing 'over ' or 'above' In place or position, as in superstr 


ioper- 

tim, etc., or (b) the moaning *over, aboroi bojond* in 
manner; aegree^measure, or the like, as In mp^rexeeUent, 
mpwflnBt etc. It is a common English formative, espe- 
cially in technical use. In chemist it is used similarly 
to par-. In zoblogv and anatomy it is used like hyper-, 
sometimes like is the opposite of sub-t mbter-, and 
hypo-t and is the same as eupra-. The more recent and 
technical compounds of super- which follow are left with- 
out further etymology. 

super (su'p6r), n. [Abbr. of the words indi- 
cated in the definitions.] 1 . A supernumerary ; 
specifically, a supernumerary actor. 

My father was a man of extraordinary irritability, partly 
natural, partly induced by having to deal with such pre- 
tematurally stupid people as the lowest class of actors, 
the supers^ are found to be. 

Yates, Fifty Years of London Life, I. II. 

2. A superhive. See bar super^ under bar^. — 

3. A superintendent. [Colloq. in all uses.] 
superable (su'p^r-a-bl), «. [< L. supernUUs^ 

that may be suraiountod, < auporare, go over, 
rise above, surmount, < super ^ over; see super-, \ 
Capable of being overcome or conquered ; sur- 
mountable. 

Antipathies are generally superable by a single effort 
Johnson, Sambler, No. 126. 

snperableness (su'p^r-a-bl-nos), m The qual- 
ity of being superable oi* surmountable. Bailey, 
Buperably (8u'p6r-a-bli), ade, Ro as to be su- 
perable. 

Buperaboimd (su'^per-a-bound'), r,. i, [=r F, 
surabonder = Pr. sobrmdar = Sp. sobreabundar 
= Pg. sobreabundar^ superabundar = It. soprab- 
bondare^ < LL. super abundarc, superabound, < 
L. super y above, -f abundare, overflow, abound : 
see abound.} To abound above or beyond mea- 
sure ; be very abundant or exuberant ; be more 
than sufficient. 

In those cities where tho gospel hath abounded, sin 
YiijXh s^iperahounded. Heo. T, Adams, Works, II. 271. 

God has filled the world with beauty to overflowing — 
tuperaboundiny beauty. F. Clarke, Helf-Oulture, p. 18,‘l. 

BTiperabimdance (sii"'p^r-a-bun'dans), n. [= 
F. surabondanee = Pr. sodrehabondansa = Sj>. 
sobreabundancia = It. soprabboudan;:ay < LL. 
superabufidatitiay superabundancje, < L. super- 
abundan(t-)8f superabundant: see superabun- 
dant.'] The state of being superabundant, or 
more than enough ; excessive abundance; ex- 
cess. 

Many things are found to be nionstroiis prodigious In 
Nature ; the effects whereof diners attribute . . . cither 
to defect or super-ahoundance in Nature. 

lleywood, llioriuehy of Angels, p. 462. 

BUperabimdant (8fi''''per-a-bim'dant), a. [= F. 
surahondani = Rp. sobreahundante = Pg, sobrea- 
bundante, superabundante = It. soprabbondante^ 
< Tj. superammdan{l-)8y ppr. of supcrabundarcj 
superabound; superabound.] Abounding to 
excess; being more than is sufficient; redun- 
dant. 

God gives not oncly come for need, 

But likewise sup'rahumlant seed. 

Herrick, To God. 

BUperabundantly (sii''p6r-a-buii'dnnt-li), adv. 
Ill a superabundant manner ; more than suffi- 
ciently; redundantly. 

Nothing but tho uncreated inflnito can adequately All 
and superabundanUy satisfy the desire. Cheyne. 

Buperacidulated (su ^ p6r - a - sid ' u - la - ted), a. 
Acidulated to excess. 

BUperacroxuial (su'''p6r-a-krd'mi-al), a. Situ- 
ated upon or above the acromion.’* Also supra- 
acromial. 

BUperadd(su-per-ad'), V. t. [< L. superadderfy 
add over and above, < supef', over, + addercy 
add: see add.] To add over and above; join 
in addition. 

To the obligations of croatinn all the obligations of re- 
demption and the new creation are superadded ; and this 
tlireefold cord should not so easily he broken. 

Baxter, Divine Life, i. 11. 

The superadded circumstance which would evolve the 
genius had not yet come ; the universe had not yet beck- 
oned. George Eliot, Middleinarch, x. 

BUperadditlon(su^p6r-a-dish'qn),n. 1, The act 
of superadding, or tho state of being super- 
added. 

It is quite evident that tho higher forms of life are the 
result of continued superaddition of one result of growth- 
force on another. 

E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. .*197. 

2. That which is superadded. 

It was unlikely women should become virtuous by or- 
naments and superadditions of morality who did decline 
the laws and prescriptions of nature. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836X I. 38. 

SnperadTenlent (su^p^^r-ad-ye'nient), a. 1. 
Coming upon ; coming to the increase or assis- 
tance of something. 
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The soul of man may have matter of triumph when he 
has done bravely by a mperadvenUrU assistance of his 
God. Dr. H. More. 

2. Coming nnexpectedlj. ^Bare.] 
BUperagency (su-p^r-a'jon-si), n. A higher or 
superior agency. 

Buperaltar (su'p6r-fi.l-lar), n. [< ML. super- 
altar Cy < L. super y over, 4- altarcy altar.] A 
small slab of stone consecrated and laid upon 
or let into the top of an altar which has not 
been consecrated, or wliich has no stone mensa : 
often used as a portable altar. [The word is 
often incorrectly used of the altar-ledge or 
-ledges ((jradines)y also called the retable^ 
BUperamblQacral (su-p6r-am-bu-la'kral), a. 
In isool.y situated above ambulacra, huxley, 
Anat. Invert., p. 483. 

BUperanal (su-p^r-a'nal), a. In entom.y same 
as siipra-anaL 

BUperangelic (su^per-an-jeFik), a. More than 
angelic ; superior in nature or rank to the an- 
gels; relating to or connected with a world or 
state of existence higher than that of the an- 
gels. 

I am not preparod to say that a Superangelic Being, con- 
tinuing such, might not have entered into all our wants 
and feelings as truly as one of our race. 

Channing, I’erfect Life, p. 217. 

BUperangular (su-per-ang'gu-lar), a. Rituatod 
over or above the angular bone of the mandible : 
more frequently surangular (which see). 

Buperannatet (sn-p^r-an'at), v. i. [< ML. su- 
perannatusy px>. of superannare (> F. suranner), 
live beyond the ytdir, htmee (in F.) grow very 
old, < L. super, over, + annus, a year; see an- 
nual.] To live beyond the year. 

The dying in the winter of the roots of plants that are 
annual seemeth to be partly caused by the over-expenco 
of the sap into stalk and leaves, which being i)reven{ed, 
.they will mjH'rannate, if tliey stand warm. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 44S. 

superannuate (sfi-per-an'u-at), v. ; prot. and 
pp. superannuated, ppr. superannuathaj. [Al- 
tered, in api)arent conformity yNiih ' annual, 
from superanuaiCy q. v.] I. trans. 1. To im- 
pair or disqualify in any way by old agt^: us(‘d 
chiefly in the pasi. participle: as, a superannu- 
ated magistrate. 

Some s^tperanmmted Virgin that hath lost her Lover. 

Hmvell, Letters, I. i. 12. 

Wore there any hopes to outlive vice, or a point to be 
superannuaU>d from sin, it wore worthy our ktieus to im- 
Xdoro tho days of Methuselah. 

Bir T, Browne, Bellgio Medici, i. 42. 

A superannuaUd beauty still iinnmiTn.ii. 

OoldsmUh, (’itizen of the World, xxviii. 

2. To sot aside or displace as too old ; specifi- 
cally, to allow to retire from service on a peu- 
sioii, on account of old age or infirmity; give a 
retiring pension to ; put on ihi‘ retired list ; pen- 
sion off: as, to superannuate a seaman. 

History scientifically treated restores the ancient gift 
of prophecy, and with it may restore that ancient skill by 
which a new doctrine was furnished to each new period 
and the old doctrine could ho mperannuated without dis- 
respect. J. if. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 224. 

Il.t intrans. 1. To last beyond the year. — 2. 
To become impaired or disabled by length of 
years; live until weakened or useless. 

superannuate (su-per-an'u-at), a. [Ff. super- 
annuate, V.] Rujierannuated; impaired or dis- 
abled through ohl age; lasting until useless. 
Doubtless his church will be no liospital 
For superannuate, forms and iiiumping shams. 

Lowell, (Cathedral. 

BUperannua<tion (sh-iier-an-u-ti's^i^B), n, [< 
superannuate + -ion.] 1. Tlio coiiciiti on of be- 
ing superannuated ; disqualifleation on aceount 
of old age; of persons, senility; decrepitude. 

Slyness blinking through the watery eye of superannu- 
ation. Coleridge. 

The world Itself is in a state of superannuntion, If there 
bo such a word. Coivjter, To Joseph Hill, Feb. 16, 1781. 

2, The stato of being superannuated, or re- 
moved from office, employinout, or the like, 
and receiving an allowance on account of long 
service or of old age or infinnity; also, a pen- 
sion or allowance granted on such account. 
Also used altributively : as, a superannuation 
list. 

In the first place superannuation is n guarantee of fidel- 
ity; in the second placo, it encourages efficient officers; 
in the third place, it retains good men in the service. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVII. 079. 

8. The state of liaviug lived beyond tho normal 
period. 

The worbt is typifled by the Wamleiing Jew. Its sor- 
row is a fonn of superannuation. 

O. S. UaU, Gcnuati Culture, p. 201. 

4. Antiquated character. 


aoperbiaiilntal 

A monk he seemed by . . . the tuperaimuatiUin of hi 
knowledge. J)e Quincey, John Fotta 

BuperaqueouB (su-p6r-a'kwe-us), a. Situatec 
or being above the water. [Bare.] 

There has been no evidence to show that the upright 
supported a svperaqueous platform. 

Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XV. 46S 

Buperarrogantt (su-pOr-ar'o-gant), a. Arro 
gant beyond measure. 

The Pope cluillengeth a faculty to cure spiritual impc 
tencies, leprosies, and possessions. Alas ! it is not in hi 
power, though In his piide and superarrogant glory. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 4S 

SUperation (su-pe-ra'shon), n. [= F. 8up6ration 
< L. super atio{n-)y au overcoming, < superare 
pp. stjperatusy go over.] 1. The apparent pass 
fug of one planet by an other, in consecmonce o 
the more rapid movement in loiigituue of th< 
latter. — 2. The act or process of surmounting 
an overcoming. 

This superb and artistic superation of the difficulties c 
dancing in that unfriendly foot-gear. 

Howells, Venetian Life, il 

superb (su-p6rb'), [= F. superbe = Sp. so 

berbio = I^g. soberbo = It. superbo, < Tj. superbus 
proud, haughty, domineering, < super, over: Be< 
super-. Cf. Or. vnfpfiiog, overweening, outra 
goons, < vnipy over, -r ftia, strength, force.] If 
I*roud; haughty; arrogant. Bailey, 1731. — 2 
Grand; lofty; 'magnificent; august; stately 
splendid. 

Where noble Westmoreland, his country’s friend. 
Bids British greatness love the silent shade. 

Where jiiles superb, in classic elegance. 

Arise, and all is Roman, like his heart. 

C. Smart, The Hop-Garden, il 

He IThoroau) gives us now and then superb outlook 
from some jutting crag. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 20^ 

3. Rich; elegant; sumptuous; showy: as, su 
perb furniture or decorations. 

The last grave fop of the last age, 

In a sujwrb and feather’d hearse. 

Churchill, The Ghosi 

4. Very fine ; first-rate : as, a superb exhibition 
[Oolloq.J — Superb bird of paradise, Lophorhina su 
perha : so named by Latham, niterlesuperbe of Brisson (1700] 



Superb Bird of Tiiradisc (/ SH/>erda), mnle. 


It was placed in the genus Paradisea, till Vieillot founde 

. for it the generic iiamo under wliich it is now known, i 
the fonn Ltphorirm (1816). The superb is c-onHiied to Nei 
Guinea. Tho male is 9 inches long , tho gtMieral color is vel 
vety-black, burnished and spangled witli various metalli 
iridescence; tho mantle rises Into a sort of shield, niid th 
breastplate is of rich metallic green plumes mostly edge 
with copper. The female Is brown of various shades, a 
chocolate and rufous and blackish, varied with white i 
some places, and has the under parts moBtly pule-bui 
cross-barred with brow'ii.- Superb lilV, a plant of th 
genus Gloriosa, especially G. sujwrha — Superb Warblei 
See Malurus. =:ByTL. 2. Muymjicent, Splendid, etc. (se 
grand), noble, beautiful, exquisite. 

BUperbiatet, r. t. [< .superb 4- -i-ate.] Tomak 
haughty. 

By living under Pharaoli, how quickly Joseph leame 
the ("ourtsliip of an Oath ! Italy builds a Villain ; Spai 
superbiates; Germany makes a drunkard. 

Felttuam, Rosolves, 1. 61 

BUperbioUBt, a. [< ML. **superbi 08 us (in ad\ 
superbiose), < L. superbia, pride, < snperbm 
proud: superb.] Proud; haughty. 

For that addition, in scorne and superbious contempt ai 
nexed by you unto our publique prayer. 

Declaration of Popish Imposture (1 00.H). (Nares. 

Buperbipartient (su'''p6r-bl-par'ti-cnt), a. [ 
LL. supcrbipartien(t-)s, < L. super, over, 4- hi,^ 
hi-y twice, 4- parlien(t-)s, ppr. of partirr, divide 
seeuftrf.] Exceediug by two thirds — that h 
ill the ratio to auother number of 5 to 3.— Supei 
bipartient double, a number which is to another iinii 
her as H to 3. 

SHperbiquintal (su^iiAr-bl-kwin'tal), a. Belate< 
to auother number as 7 to 5; exceediug by tw 
fifths. 



■nparUtortlal 

snperbitertlal (8&'p6r-bi-t6r'Bh$l), a. Sam« ai 

mperUpartienU 

superbly (su-p^rb^li), adv. In a superb man- 
ner. (at) Haughtily ; contemptuously : bm, be snubbed 
him superbly, (h) Richly; elegantly; magnificently: as, 

. a book superbly oound. 

superbness (siVpdrb'nes), n. The state of be- 
ing superb ; niaraificeuce. Imp* Dtct. 
supercalendered (su-p^r-kal'en-d^rd), a. Not- 
ing paper of high polish that has received an 
unusual degree of rolling. Paper passed through 
the caIeiiderlng*rollB attached to the Foiirdrinior machine 
Is known as inmehim-ealmvdeTed. When passed again 
through a stack of six or more calendering-rolls, it is known 
SAmj^eoltndered. . 

suporcallosal (su^p^r-ka-lo'sal)^ a. and n. I. a* 
In lying above the coitus callosum: 

specifying a fissure or sulcus of the median 
aspect of the cerebrum, otherwise called the 
cailoaomarginal and splcnial fissure or sulcus. 

n. w. l?he supercallosal fissure or sulcus, 
supercanopy (8u-p6r-kan'o-pi), n. In omamen- 
tfu constructions and representations, such as 
the shrine or the engraved, brass, an upper arch, 
gable, or the like covering in one or more sub- 
ordinate niches, arches, etc. 
supercargo (su-per-kar'go), n, [Accom. < 8p. 
Pg. Bohrecarga, a supercargo, < aohre, over, + 
mrga, cargo: see cargo.'] A pei’son in a mer- 
chant ship whose business is to man^e the 
sales and superintend all the commercial con- 
eems of the voyage. 

supercargoahip (sa-p^r-kar'gd-ship), n. [< 
supercargo + -shq).] The position or business 
. of supercargo. 

“ I am averse,” says this brother [of Washington Irving], 
in a letter dated Liverpool, March 9, 1809, to any super- 
earaoshipt or anything that may hear yon to distant or 
unfriendly climates." 

Pierre M. Irving, Washington Irving, 1. 107. 

supercelestial (8u'''p6r-8e-le8'tial), a. [< LL. 
mpercmlcstisy that is above heaven, < L. super^ 
above, 4- cseluniy heaven: »ee celestial.] 1. Sit- 
uated above the firmament or vault of heaven, 
or above all the heavens. The doctrine of superoe* 
lestial regions belongs to Plato, who, in the “Pbiedrua" 
(trans. by Jowett), says : “ Now of tlie heaven which is 
above the heavens 1 Greek uTreoovpaviof] no earthly poet 
has ever sung or will sing worthily ; but 1 must toll, for 1 
am liound to speak truly when speaking of the truth. The 
colorless and shapeless and intangible essence and only 
reality dwells encircled by true knowledge in tills home, 
visible to the mind alone, who is the lord of the soul.” 

1 dare not think that my supercelestuU heaven, or what- 
soever else, not himself, was incroato and eternal. 

Paleigh. 

2. More than celestial ; having a nature higher 
than that of celestials ; superangelic. 
BU^rceremonioUB (su-p^r-ser-e-mo'ni-us), a. 
Blxcessively ceremonious; too much given to 
ceremonies. Bp. Gauderiy Tears of the Church, 
p. 625. (Davies.) 

supercharge (8u-p6r-chiirj' ), v. t. 1 . To charge 
or fill to excess. Athcnseunij No. 3233, p. 4^. 
— 2. In her.j to place as a supercharge, 
supercharge (su'p^r-chilrj), n. In her.j a charge 
home upon an ordinary or other charge: thus, 
three mullets charged upon a fesse or bend 
constitute a supercharge. 

SUpercheryf (su-p^r'che-ri), n. [< OF. super- 
cnericy F. supereficrie == 8p. supercheria, \ It. 
soperchieritty oppression, injury, fraud, < soper- 
chiOy excessive, also excess, < L. super y above : 
see^auer-.l Deceit: cheating; fraud. Bailey. 
1731. 

SUpercllia, n. Plural of super dlium. 
SUJMrciliaris (su-p^r-sil-i-a'ris), w.; pi. super- 
euiares (-rez). [ND. : see super cilia rip] The 
muscle of .the brow which wrinkles the skin of 
the forehead vertically; the corrugator super- 
oilii. 

superciliary (su-p^r-sil'i-a-ri), a. [< NL. super- 
cSianSjKh. super ciliumy eyebrow, hence haugh- 
tiness, < super y over, 4* y/kal as in Gr. KaXvTrreiv, 
hide, conceal , 4- -ary.] 1 . Situated over the eye- 
lid — that is, over or above the eye, as the eye- 
brow; superorbital: usy the mperdliary ridgen. 
— 2. Of or pertaining to the superoilia or eye- 
brows; contained in or connected with the su- 
perciliary region ; superorbital. See cut under 
Coluber. — 3. Marked by the supercilia ; having 
a conspicuous streak over the eye : as, a super- 
dliary bird. Also — Superciliary 

arolb the archod Buperorbital border or ridge.— Super- 
cUiary muscle, the auperciliaris. Also called earrugaltar 
supermii. See cut under musde l . — SuperctUaXT : ridge, 
(a) A prominence over the eye gradually developed In mao 
by the formation of the frontal aiuuseB, which causes this 
part of the bone to bulge out It is absent in childhood, 
and varies much In different individuals. (6) The super- 
orbttal prominence of various animals, formed by the pro- 
jection of the upper edge of the orbit itself, or of a sepa- 
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rate superorbitil cNHdola--SapttrQilliV7 ihisM fa ov<- 
niCA., a prominent pUte or shelf proieoUng over the eye, 
as of many birds of prey.-->SttP6railsry WOOdPSdlKar, 
PUms (or OotapUsof zsbrapicus or Csntuvusac Msmnerpsn 
supereUiaris (or supsreiliosuM or suboeularis or striatus) oi 
Cuba, 11 inches long, with the sides of the head oonsplcu- 
ously striped, and the nape and belly crimson. 
BUperdlloUB (su-p^r-sil'i-us), a. [< L. super- 
, cuiosus, haughty, arrogant, isuperdliumy pnde, 
arrogance: see svperdUum,] 1. Lofty with 
pride; haughtily contemptuous; overbearing. 

Age, which always brings one privilege, that of being 
insolent and mpereilious without punishment. 

Piif, Spee^ in Reply to Walpole. 

2. Manifesting haughtiness, or proceeding from 
it; overbearing; arro^nt: as, a superdlious 
air; superdlious heharnor. 

The deadliest sin, I say, that same supere&ious con- 
sciousness of no sin. Carlyle. (Imp. Diet.) 

«SyiL Disdainful, contemptuous, overweening, lordly, 
oonsequentiai. Bee arroganoe. 

superciliously (su-p6r-sil'i-us-li), adv. In a su- 
percilious manner; haughtily; with an air of 
contempt. Milman. 

superciliousness (su-pAr-sil'i-us-nes), n. The 
state or character of being supercilious ; haugh- 
tiness ; an overbearing temper or manner. 

That, in case they prove fit to be declined, they may ap- 

{ )6ar to have been rejected, not by our supereiliotutness or 
asiness, but (after a fair trial) by our experience. 

Boyle, Works, III. 196. 

sSyn. Pride, PtemmpBm, etc. See arrogance. 
suporcilium (su-p^r-sil'i-um), n. ; pi. supercilia 
( -4) . [< L. superdlium, eyebrow, fig. a nod, the 
will, hence pride, haugntiness, arrogance, < su- 
per, over, 4“ dliupij eyelid : see dlium.] 1 . The 
eyebrow . (a) The superciliary region, ridge, or arch, in- 
cluding the hairs which grow upon it ; the brow-ridge and 
associate structures. (6) The hairs of the eyebrow collec- 
tively ; the eyebrow of ordinary language, a conspicuous 
feature of the countenance of most persons : commonly in 
the plural, meaning the right and left eyebrows together. 
See second cut under eye^. 

2. In anc. arch., the upper member of a cor- 
nice ; also, the small fillet on either side of the 
Scotia of the Ionic base. — 8, In entom.y an 
arched line of color partly surrounding an 
ocellus. 

SUpercivilized (8U-p6r-siv'i-lizd), a. Civilized 
to excess; over-civilized. Harper^ s Mag.y 
L3SCVI. 340. 

superclass (su'p6r-kl&s), n. A group embra- 
cing two or more classes, or a single class con- 
trasting with such a combination. Thus, birds and 
reptiles are classes constituting a superclass, 8aur<gtsida. 
contrasting with Marnmdia, as a superclass represented 
by the mammals only, and with Jenthyopsida, a super- 
Glass including the several classes of fish-like vertebrates. 
Compare subphylum. 

SUpercolunmar (su^p^r-ko-lum'nar), a. Situ- 
ated over a column or columns ; of, pertaining 
to, or characterized by supercolumniation. 
SUpercolumniation (su^pCr-ko-lum-ni-a^shon ), 
n. In arch., the placing of one order alibve 
another. 

sxipercompreliension (su - p6r - kom - pre - hen'- 
shon), n. Comprehension superior to what is 
common ; superior comprehension. 

Molina said, for instance^ that God saw the future pos- 
sible acts of roan through His supsreomprehmsion of hu- 
man nature. Mind, XIL 268. 

Superconceptioxi (su^pdr-kon-sep'shon), n. 
Same as superfetation. 

As also in those 8upere<meeptUms where one child was 
like the father, the other like the adulterer. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 17. 

BUperconfonnityt (8u^p6r-kon-f6r'mi-ti), ti. 
Elxcessive conformity, as to ceiemoniarusages ; 
over-complian ce. 

A pragmatick super-cor^ornUby. 

Bp. Oauden, Tears of the Church, p. 118. (Davies.) 

SUlierconscious (su-p^r-kon'shus), a. Uncon- 
scious ; of too lofty a nature to be conscious. 
Buperconseciuence (su-p^r-kon'sf-kwens), 91 . 
Kemote consequence. 

For, not attaining the deuteroscopy and second intention 
of the words, they are fain to omit their su^^eontequences, 
figures, or tropologies. Sir T. Browne, \vlg. mr., 1. 8. 

supercrescence (su-p^r-kres' f us), n. [< ML. su- 
percrescentia, overgrowth, redundance, < super- 
cr€scen(t-)ay growing over: see supercreseent] 
That which grows upon another growing thing ; 
a parasite. Sir T. Browne, Viug. Err., ii. 6. 
[Bare.] 

supercreseent (su-per-kres'ent), a. [< L. super- 
er^eeen(t-)8y ppr. of supercrescere, grow up, grow 
over, excel, v super, above, 4- creseere, grow: 
see crescent,] Growing on some other Rowing 
thing. Imp. IHct. [Rare.] 
SUpercretaceoU8(su^er-kr$-ta^shius),a. Same 
as supraeretaoeous. 


supereritical (su-per-krit^i-k^), a. Eteeislye* 
ly critical ; hyperoritioal. Bp. CUmdeUf Tears 
of the Church, p. 16. (Davies}) 
supercurious (sfi-jp^r-ku^ri-ns), a. Extremely 
or excessively curious or inquisitive. Evelyn, 
Acetaria, viii. 

supercurve (su^per-k6rvh n, A two-dimen- 
sional oontinnum in five-dimensional space, 
superdentate (su-p6r-den^t&t), a. In cetaceans, 
having teeth only in the upper jaw: the oppo- 
site of subdentate. Dewhurst, 1834. [Bare.] 
Buperdeterminate (su^p^r-dg-ter'mi-n&t), a. 
Subject to more conditions than can ordinarily 
be satisfied at once — Superdetenninate relation. 
See relation. 

superdominant (su-per-dom^i-nant), n. In mu- 
sic, same as aubmedtant. 
superembattled (su^p^r-em-bat'ld), a. In her., 
embattled, or cut into battlements, on the upper 
side only : as, a fesse superembattled. In this 
case the notches or crenelles are usually out 
down one third of the width of the fesse. 
SUpereminence (su-p^r-em'i-nens), n. [ss Sp. 
Pg. superemifienda, < LL. supj^eminentia, < L. 
8Up€reminen(t-)s : see superesninent.] The state 
of being snpereminent; eminence superior to 
wbat is common ; distinguished eminence : as, 
the SUpereminence of Demosthenes as an orator. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
SUpereminencyf (su-p^r-em'i-nen-si), n. [As sur 
peremincncc (see -cy).] Same as superetninence, 
BUpereminent ( su-p6r-em'i-nent), a. [= P. awr- 
4mmmt = Sp. Pg. It. supereminente, < L. super- 
eminen(t-)8, ppr. of supereminere, rise above 
overtop, < super, above, 4- eminere, stand out 
project: see eminent.] 1. Surpassingly emi 
nent; very lofty; particularly elevated. 

Faria Is the Region which posBesseth the supereminenl 
or hyghest parte thereof [of the earth] nereste vnto heauer 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, ec 

[Arber, p. 90). 

The lofty Hils, and supereminent Mountains. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. < 

2. Eminent in a superior or in the highest d< 
gree ; surpassing others in excellence, powe: 
authority, and the like. 

His supereminent glory and majesto before whom v 
stand. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. i 

supereminently (su-p6r-em'i-nent-li), adv. 1 
a BUpereminent manner ; in a supreme d^i 
of excellence, ability, etc. Milton, Free (5oi 
monwealth. 

SUperendow (su^p^r-en-dou'), V- t. • To endc 
in an extraordinary degree. Donfie, Sermons, 
Bupererogant (su-p^r-er'o-gant), a. [< L. « 
pererogan(t-)8, ppr. of supererogare ; see supi 
erogate.] Supererogatory. Stackhouse, Hii 
Bible, (Latham.) 

Bupererogate (su-p6r-er'b-gat), v. i. ; pret. a 
pp. supererogated, ppr. supererogating, [< L 
super erogatus, pp. of supererogare, pay out oi 
and above, < L. super, above, 4- erogare, expex 
pay out : see erogate.] To do more than di 
requires ; make up for some deficiency by ' 
traordinary exertion. 

Good my lord, 

Let mine own creatures serve me ; others will 
In this work supererogate, and I 
Shall think their diligence a mockery. 

Beau, and FI. (?), Faithful Frlenda i' 

S^rerogation (su-p^r-er-o-ga'shqn), n. 

F. surdrogation = Sp. supererbgadon = Pg. 
pererogagdo = It. supererogadone, < LL. suj 
erogatio(n-), a payment in addition, < super 
gare, pay in addition : see supererogate.] ' 
act of one who supererogates ; performanc 
more than duty requires. 

It would be a work of supererogation tor us to saj 
word in favor of military statistics as a means of iUui 
ing the condition of an army. 

Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 8d ser., p. 

Works of supererogation, in Bom. Cath. thebl., y 
done beyond what God requires, and constituting 
served store of merit from which the church may 
to dispense to those whose servioe is defective. 
Bupererogative (su^p6r-e-rog'a-tiv), a. [^ 
pererogate + -ive.] Supererogatory. [Ri 

O new and never-heard-of Supererogdtive heigh 
wisdoroe and charity in our Liturgie ! 

MUton, On Def. of Humb. Ben 

smererogatory (su^pdr-e-rog'a-tq-ri), a. 

F. surdrogatoire = Sp. supererogatorio, < 
*^mpererogatorim, < lL. supererogare, pi 
addition; as supererogate -¥ -ory.] Parts 
of supererogation; performed to an exten 
enjoined or not required by duty; unneces 
superfluous. 

The declamations of philosophy are generally 
exhausted on supererogatory duties than on au^ 
indispensably necessary. CMdemtth, The Bee, 
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inpereBsenttal (sH^p^r-e-seu'sh^l)^ a. Super- 
substantial ; of a nature which transcends mere 
being and essence : applied to the One by the 
Platonic philosophers) especially Proolus. 

saperethical (su-per-eth'i-kal), a. Transcend- 
ing the ordinary rules of ethics; more than 
ethical. 

Moral tlieology contains a mperMMotU doctrine, as some 
grave divines have ridiculously called it. 

Botinghroke, Authority in Matters of Religion, § 6. 

BUperexalt (su^p6r-eg-zfi.lt'), v. t [< L. super- 
exaltarcy exalt above others, < super, above, + 
exaltare, exalt ; see exdlL'i To exalt to a su- 
perior degree. 

She was mper^exalted by an honour greater than the 
world yet ever saw. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 81. 

superexaltation (su-pCr-eks-ai-ta'shon), n. 
Elevatiou above the common degree. Holy- 
day, 

superexceed (su"p6r-ek-sed'), v, t, [< ll. su- 

jferexcedere, exceed, < super, above, 4- excedere, 
exceed: see exceed,"] To exceed greatly; sur- 
pass in large measure, [Kare.] 

This groat Nature Naturant . . . 

Which All things Holds, Fills All, doth All Embrace, 

Super-exceedea, Sustaines ; and in One place. 

Haywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 78. 

superexcellence (su-p^r-ok'se-lens), n, [< 
perex(Men(t) + -cc.] Superior excellence. 

superexcellent (su-per-ek'se-lent), a, [< LL. 
super excellen{t-)s, very excel leni, < super, above, 
+ excellent t-)8, excellent : see excellcn t. ] Excel- 
lent in an uncommon or superior degree ; very 
excellent. 

One is Throe^ not in the confusion of Substance, but 
vnitle of Person ; and this is the first and mper-excklent. 
Commixtion. Haywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 310. 

superexcitation (su-pt’^r-ek-si-ta'shon), n. Ex- 
cessive excitation. 

Disturbances of the sensibility produce mperaxciUdion 
which is subsequently replaced by exhaustion. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXI. 816. 

snperexcrescence (su^p^r-eks-kros'ens), n. A 
superfluous outgrowth. fVisenian, Siirgery. 

BUperfamily (8u'pCr-fam''i-li), n. in bioL, a 
group of families, or a group of a grade next 
above the family. Thus, the monkeys of the New 
World oonstitute a superfamily, Ceboidm or Platyrrhina, 
contrasting with those of the Did World, Sirnioidca or Ca- 
tarrhiiM. The superfamily formally intervenes between 
the family and the siiboraer ; some authors are fund of 
this refinement, and the term is much used : but the dif« 

• ferenoe between a suborder and a superfamily is not ob- 
vious. 

Snpe^ecundation (su-p^r-fek-un-da'shon), w. 
The fertilization of two ova at the same men- 
struation by two different acts of coition. This 
unquestionably occurs in woman. 

snperfecundity (su'^ii^r-fe-kun'di-ti), n. Su- 
perabundant fecundity, or’multiplicafcion of the 
species. Macaulay, Sadler^s Ref. Refuted. 

SUperfetate (su-p6r-fe'tat), v. i , ; pret. and pp. 
superfetated, ppr. superfetating, [Formerly also 
superfcBtate ; < h.superfeiatus, py.olsuperfetarc, 
conceive anew when already pregnant, < super, 
above, + fetare, bring forth, breed: Hee/sf^«^.] 
To conceive after a prior conception. 

The female brings forth twice in one month, and so is 
said to auperfetaU, which ... is because her eggs are 
hatched In her one after another. N. Grew, Museum. 

superfetation (su"p6r-fe-ta'shpn), u, [For- 
merly also superfoetation ; = F. superjetation = 
superfetadon = Pg. snperfetaqdo = It. snper- 
fetazione, < L. as if *mperf€taUo(tt-), < superfe- 
tare, suporfetate: see su2)ei*fetate.'i 1. A sec- 
ond conception some time after a yirior one, by 
which two fetuses of different age exist to- 
gether in the same female: often used figura- 
tively. The i>os8ibility of superfetation in the human 
female has been the subject of much investigation, but the 
weight of evidence goes to show that It may occur not only 
with double uteri, but also in the earlier period of preg- 
nancy, under rare conditions, with nonnal single uterus. 
Also called auperconception. 

Here is auperfatation, child upon child, and, that which 
is more strange, twins at a latter conception. 

Dontw, Letters, Ixv. 

2. The fetus produced by superfetation ; hence, 
any excrescent growth. [Rare.] 

It then became a auporfetxdion upon, and not an inne- 
dient in, the national character. Caleriage. 

BUperfetef (su-p6r-fet'), V. [Also superfwte; < 
UF. superfeter, superfwter, < L. superfetare, su- 
perfetate : see superf elate, "] I, intrans. To su- 
perfetate. 

It makes me pregnant and to mper/ete, 

Hwoitt, Toem to Charles 1., 1641. 

H. trans\ To conceive after a former eon- 
oeption. 

881 
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Hla Brain may veiy well raise and mtper/cBte a second 
Thought. Homo, letten, iv. 19. 

Bwerfihrinatlon (su-p^-fi-bri-na'shou), n. 
Excessive tendency to form flbrin, or excess of 
fibrin in the blood. 

BUperficet (su'p^r-fis), n, [< ME. superiice, < OP. 
super Jke, surface : see superficies, surface,'] Su- 
perficies; surface. 

The zodiak in heveno is ymagened to bo a mperfica con- 
tienyng a latitude of 12 degrees. Chauoar, Astrolabe, I. 21. 
The turned in water . 


filling the dusty trenches and 
loug vuiobjrtju uiBbenis, »im a while after covering in many 
places the mperjieea of the land. Sandy », 'I'ravailes, p. 7U. 

BUperficial (su-per-fish'al ), a, [< ME. superficial, 
< OP. mperjiciel, F. super field = Pr. Sp. Pg. su- 
perficial = It. superfieiale, < LL. superjicialis, of 
or pertaining to the surface: see superficies.] 

1. Lying in or on, or pertaining to, tne super- 

ficies or surface ; not penetrating below the sur- 
face, literally or fi^ratively ; being only on the 
surface ; not reaching to the interior or essence ; 
shallow: superficial i^oXoT*, sl superfiunalre- 

semblance. 

Whenne the must buileth scome of the grape 
That wol rise and be auperfieicMa, 

So take hem that nought ooti of hem escape. 

Palladiua, Husbniidrio (E. E. T. 8.), p. ‘202. 

The discovery of flint tools or celts in the sttparficial 
formations in many parts of the world. 

Parwin, Origin of Species, p. 31. 

2. Of persons or their mental states or acts, 
compr^ending only what is apparent or ob- 
vious; not deep or profound; not thorough. 

This auperficiai tale 
la but a preface of her worthypraise. 

Shak., 1 Hen. 


, VI., V. 6. 10. 


Their knowledge is so very miparfioUd, and so ill- 
grounded, that it is impossible for them to describe in 
what consists the beauty of these works. Dryden. 

For how miserable will our Case be. if we have nothing 
but a mperfieial Faith, and a sort of Anniversary Devo- 
tion. Stiltinffjleet, Sermons, III. ix. 

He [Temple] seems to have been . . . a lively, agreeable 
young man of fashion, not by any moans deeply read, but 
versed in all the mperfieial accomplishments of a gentle- 
man. Maeavlay, Sir William Temple. 

Even the most practised and earnest minds must needs 
be mperfieial in tne greater part of their attainments. 

J. U, Neunnan, Gram, of Assent, p. 62. 

3, In anal,, not deep-seated or profound ; lying 
on the surface of some part, or near but not on 
the surface of the whole bod} ; subcutaneous; 
cutaneous : specifically said of various tissues 
and structoes.— Buperllclal content or contents. 
See contenVoi . — Superficial deposits. tbr» most recent of 
the geological formations ; unconsolidated detrital mate- 
rial lying on or near the surface, and generally iinstrati- 
flod, or only very rudely stratified. Most of what is called 
diluvium, drift, or alluvium might be called by geologists 
a superficial deposit, especially if spoken of with reference 
to much older formations lying beneath.' Superficial 
fascia. See/oscia, 7 (a).— Superficial reflexes. Seor<?- 
— Superficial stomatitis. Bee stomatitia. B 8yn. 1. 

External, exterior, outer. — 2. Slight, smattering, shallow. 

SUjperficialist (su-p6r-fish'al-i8t), n, [< super- 
ficial + -isf.] One who attends to aiiytliiug 
superficially ; one of superficial attainments ; a 
sciolist ; a smatterer. Bern^, Beauties of Paris, 
1 . 68 . 

superficiality (su-per-fish-i-aPi-ti), w.; i>l. su- 
2 )€rficialities (-tiz). [= F. superficiah te = Sp. 

superfiicialidad = Pg. super ficialidade = It., su- 
perfiicialitd, < LL. super finalita{ t-)s, superficial- 
ness, < superjicialis, superficial: see superficial, 
Cf, superficialty,] 1. The character of being 
superficial, in any (literal or figurative) sense; 
want of depth or thoroughness; shallowness. 

She despiseu mparficiality, and looked deeper than the 
color of things. Lamb, Mrs. Battle on Whist. 

2. That which is superficial or shallow, in any 
(literal or figurative) sense ; a superficial per- 
son or thing. 

Purchasing acqaittal ... by a still border penalty, 
that of being a triviality, mperficiality, self-adyertlBer, and 
partial or total quack- Carlyle, Mirabeau. 

SUperficialize (su-p^*r-fi8l;'al-iz), v.; pret. and 
pp. super fidalized, ppr. super fidalizing, [< su- 
perficial + -izc,] I. trans. To treat or regard 
in a superficial, shallow, or slight manner. 
[Rare.] 

It is a characteristic weakness of the day to mperfieial- 
ize evil ; to spread a little cold cream over Paiideiuonium. 

Whipple, Lit. and Life, p. 188. 

n. intrans. To l>e superficial or shallow; 
think, feel, or write superficially. [Rare.] 

Better to elaborate the history of Greece or of Home or 
of England than to mperficialize in general history. 

The Galaxy, March, 1871, p. 328. 

BUperficially (su-p^r-fish'al-i), adv. In a su- 
pei^cial manner, in any sense of the word super- 
ficial, Goldsmith, 


Buperfiuity 

BUporfldiallieBB (su-p^r-fishAl-nes), n. Th 
state or character of being superficial, in an 
sense. Bailey, 

Buperfldaltyf (su-p^^r-fish^al-ti ), n, [< ME. Si 
perfidaltie, < OF. * super ficidlte, < LL. ^^supa 
fioialita(t-)s, superficialuess: superficiality, 

Buperfioies. 

. In als many iorneves may the! gon fro Jerusalem uni 
other Confynyes of the Superficialtie ot the Erthe bezond< 
Mandemlle, Travels, p. 181 

superficiary (su-p^r-fish'i-a-ri), a. and w. [= 
FT superjictaire = Pr. superjidari = 8p. It. 
perficiario, < LL. super ficiarius, situated on as 
other man’s land, < L. superficies, surface : se 
superfides,] I, a, 1, Of or pertaining to th 
superficies or surface ; superficial. — 2. In lau 
situated on another’s land. W, Smith, 

II. n,; pi. supcT'fidaries (-riz). In law, on 
to whom aright of surface is granted; one wh 
pays the quit-rent of a house built on anothe 
man’s ground. 

SUperfidBS (su-p^r-fish'iez), n, [= F. superfici 
s= Pr. superfida = 8p. Pg. It. super fide, < L. su 
perfides, the upper side, the top, surface, super 
ncies, < stmer, above, 4- fades, form, figure 
face: see/SceL] 1, A boundary between tw< 
bodies; a surface. 

Here ’s nothing but 

A mperjleiea; colours, and no substance. 

Mamdnger, (Mty Madam, v. £ 

The most part of . ‘ . . [the wells) would ebbe and ilo^ 
as the Sea did, and be lenell or little higher then the au 
perfieieaot the sea. Capf.. John Smith, Works, II. 112 

2. hidvil law, the right which one person migh 
have over a building or other thing in or upoi 
the surface of the land of another person. Als( 
used fur such thing itself, if so united with the laud a 
to form a part of it. sSim. 1. Surface, etc. ^oooutaide. 
superfine (BU-p6r-fin'), a. [< Y,mqierfin = Bp 
Pg. siqierfino; as super- + fine^.] 1. Very fine 
or most fine; surpassing others in fineness 
as, superfine cloth. — 2. Excessively or faulti 

ly subtle; over-subtle; over-refined Superfliu 

file. See filei . 

SUperfineneSB (siT-p^r-fin'nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being superfine. 

BUperfinical (su-p6r-fin'i-kal), a. Excessive!) 
finical. See superserviceahh, 

A . . . mperfinical rogue. Shak., Lear, 11. 2 (quartos). 

superfiut (8u'p6r-fl5), a, [ME., < (^F. sui^erflu: 
see superfluous,] Buperlluous. 

A stene of wyne a poundcs qiiantitee 
Of hem reoeyve, alie leves mperjlu 
Ikiste away, and thai that paled greu. 

Palladiua, Husbomirte (E. E. T. S.), p. 168. 

superfiuence (su-p^r'll^i-ens), n, [< super- 
jtuen{t) + -ce,] Superfluity; more than is 
necessary. [Rare.] 

The mperfiuence of grace. Hammond. 

Siwerfiuentt (sfi-per'flij-ent), a. [< ME. super- 
Jlucnt, < L. su 2 terfluen{u)s, ppr. of siqurfluere, 
overflow, run over, < super, over, + Jluere, flow : 
Bee fluent,] 1, Floating on the surface. 

After this tyme in handea clone iiphent 
AUe that wol swymine and be mperfJnent. 

Pallcuiiua, Hu8bondrie(K. 111. T. S.), p. 204. 

2, Abundant; in profusion; superfluous. 

In November kytte of the bowos drie, 
Superfluent, and thicko, eke utter trie. 

Palladiua, Husboiidrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 64. 

BWerfiuitancet (su-p^r-fld'i-taus), «. [Ksuper- 
fluitan{t) 4 -c<?.] The act or condition of float- 
ing above or on the surface ; that wdiich floats 
on the surface. 

Out of the cream or mperfiuitamr the fliie«t dishes, saith 
he, are made. Sir T. hrmme, Vulg. Err., il, 6. 

BWerfiuitant (su-tx’u-fio'i-tant), a. [< super- 
jmit-y 4 -ant.] FI )ating above or on the sur- 
face. [Rare.] 

The vapor of the mperfluitxint atmosphere. 

Arner. Jour. Sd , M ser., XXIX. 389. 

superfluity (su-per-floM-ti), n,; pi. superfluities 
(-tiz). [\ OF. supvrfluite, F. saperjluitc = Pr. 

superfluitat = Sp. snperfluidad = Pg. superjiui- 
dade = It. superfluitd, < ML. superJlnita{U)s, 
that wliicli is superfluous or unncceKsary, < h, 
superfluus, siipei’fluous: nee superfluous.] 1. A 
quantity tliat is superfluous or in excess; a 
greater quantity than is wanted; superabun- 
dance; redundancy. 

I would have you to refresh, to cherish, and U) help 
them with your mperfiuUy. Latimer, Misc. Selections. 

Superfluity of drink 

Deceives the eye, & makes the heart misthink. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 6T. 

2, That which is in excess of what is wanted; 
especially, something used for show or luxury 
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rather than for oomfort or from necessity; 
something that could easily be dispensed with. 

It is y« diuel that doth perauado ua to many vices ; it is 
the woride that doth iiigulfe us in greate troubles ; It is 
the fleshe that craueth of us muche exoesse and tuper- 
JluUieB. Ouemra, Letters (tr. by HeHowds, 1577X p- 48, 

To give a little of your super/uitisa not so acceptable as 
ihe widow’s gift, that gave all. bonne, Senuous, vili. 

superfluous (sQ-p6r'flO-us), o. [= F. superftu 
= 8p. sup^rfluo = Pg. It. superfluoj < L. super- 
fluuSf overdowingt unnecessary, superfluous, < 
mperfl/uere, overflow, run over, superabound, 
< super ^ above, + fltwre^ flow: see fluent.'] 1* 
More than is wanted or sufficient ; unnecessary 
from being in excess of what is needed ; ex- 
cessive; redundant; needless: as, a composi- 
tion abounding with superfluous words. 

Superjltiow branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live. 

ShaJc., Rich. II., lii. 4. 68. 
It is mperAuouti to argue a point so clear. 

Ma4saulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government. 

2f. Supplied with superfluities; having some- 
what beyond necessaries. 

Let the mperjluous and lust-dieted man 

. . . feel your power quickly. 

Shak., tearTlv. 1. 70. 

3t. Doing more than what is called for; super- 
erogatory. 

I see no reason why thou shouldsi be so mperfiuous to 
demand the time of the day. Skak.^ 1 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 12. 

4f. Excessive. 

Purchased 

At a mperfiwmM rate. 

Shak., Hen, VIII., 1. 1. 90, 

5. In music, of intervals, augmented. srSyn. 1. 

Excessive, useless, needless. 

superfluously (su-pOr'fl^-us-li), adv. In a su- 
perfluous manner ; with excess ; in a degree be- 
yond what is necessary. 

superfluousness (su-pOr'flQ-us-nes), n. The 
state or character of being superfluous, 
superflux (su'p6r-fluks), n. [< ML. superfluxus^ 
an overflow, < L. superflrwrc^ overflow: see super- 
fluent.] That which is more than is wanted ; 
a superabundance or superfluity. [Rare.] 

ExiK)se thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou rnayst slmko the mperjlux to them. 

S'Aak., Lear, ill. 4. 85. 

superfoBtatet, superfoBtationt. Bee superfetate, 
superf^tation. 

SUperioliation (sii-p^r-fo-li-a'shon), n. Excess 
or foliation. 

The disease of 4tv\Aofiavia, c/uK/ivAAiarftof, or euper/olia' 
Hon, . . , whereby the fructifying Juice is starved by the 
excess of leaves. Sir T. Rrovme, Misc. Tracts, i. $ 48. 

SUperfrontal (su-p6r-fron'tal), a. and u. I. a. 
Superior or upper, as a fissure of the frontal 
lobe of the brain : specifying one of the anterior 
lateral fissures: distinguished from suh frontal. 

n. n. Ecelcs.: («t) A dossal, (ft) The cov- 
ering of the mensa, or top of the altar. It over- 
hang the upper part of the frontal. See/ro?t- 
tal, .) (a). 

SUJperfunction (su-p^^r-fungk'shon), n. Exces- 
sive activity, as of an organ of the body, 
superfunctional (8U-pftr-fungk'shon-al),a. Be- 
ing in excess of the normal function. 

Siwerfuse (su-p^^r-fuz')? ; prot. and pp. super- 

jmed, ppr. superfusing. [< L. superfusus, pp. 
of superfundere, pour over, < fniper, over, + 
fundere, pour out : see fu^e^ .] I. trans. To 
pour over something else. [Rare.] 

Hr. Slayer showed us an experiment of a wonderful 
nature, pouring first a very cold liquor into a glass, and 
super-fusing on it another. 

Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 13, 1685. {Davies.) 

n. intram. To bo poured or spread over 
something else. The Century, XXXVII, 225. 
[Rare.] 

superheat (su-p6r-het')> V. t. To heat to an ex- 
treme degree or to a very high temperature ; 
specifically, to heat, as steam, apart from con- 
tact with water, until it resembles a perfect gas. 
superheater (su-p6r-he't6r), n. In a steam-en- 
gine, a contrivance for incroksing the tempera- 
ture of the steam to the amount it would lose on 
its way from the boiler until exhausted from the 
cylinder. This end is frequently attained by making 
the steam travel through a immbor of small tubes several 
times across the uptake, or foot of Uie chimney, before It 
enters the steam-pipe. 

superheresyt (su-per-her'e-si), n. A heresy 
based on another. Nir T. Browne, Roligio Me- 
dici, i. ^ 8. [Rare.] 

superhive (8u'p6r-h5v), n. An upper compart- 
ment of a beehive, removable at pleasure, 
superhuman (su-p6r-hu'man), a. [s= P. sur- 
humain == Sp. Pg. sohrehunuino ; as^uper- + hu- 
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man.] Above or beyond what is humsn; hence, 
sometimes, divine. 

It is easy for one who has taken an exaggerated view of 
his powers to invest himseH with uenperhuman authority. 
J, B, Modsy, Augustinian Hoot, of Predestination. 

[(LofSam.) 

The superhuman polity of IMvine truth. 

W. Q. T. iSAedd, Sermons, Spiritual Man, p. 418. 

» Sim. Pretematural, etc. See supernatural. 
8Uperhunianity(su^p6r-hii-man'i-ti). n. [< su- 
perhuman + -dty.] The character or being su- 
perhuman. [Bare.] 

I have dwelt thus on the transcendent pretensions of 
Jesus, because there is an argument here for his euperhu- 
manUy which cannot be resisted. 

4 Buskndl, Nature and the Supemat., p. 291. 

superhumanly (su-p^r-hu'man-H), adv. In a 
superhuman manner. E. H. Clears, The Fourth 
Gospel, p. 87. 

BUperhumeral (su-pCr-hu'me-ral), n. [= 8p. 
Pg. superhumeral =. It, superumei^ale, < ML. 
superhunierale, < L. super, above, + humerus, 
prop, umerus, shoulder: see humerus.] 1. Ec- 
cles. : (a) A Jewish ephod. (ft) An amice, (c) 
An archiepiscopal pallium or pall. See hu- 
meral. — 2. Something borne on the shoulders; 
a burden : probably with allusion to an eccle- 
siastical vestment. 

A strange superhumeral, the print whereof was to be 
seen on His shoulders. Bp. Andrews, Sermons, I. 25. 

superhumerate (su-pCr-hu'me-rat), v. t. ; pret. 
and pp. suxicrhumerated, ppr. "superhumeraiing. 
[< L. supiiT, over, + humerus, prop, umerus, 
shoulder. CJf. supet'humeral.] To place, as a 
burden, on one^s shoulders. [Rare.] 

Nothing surer tyes a friend then freely to superhumer- 
ake the burthen wnich was his. Feltham, Resolves, i. 82. 

SUperimaginai^(8u^p6r-i-maj'i-na-ri), a. Re- 
lated to other imaginary transformations as an 
imaginary to a real root, 
superimpose (su'^p^T-im-por/), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp . superimjtosed, ppr. sufterimposing. [ < super- 
+ impose, after L. superimponere, pp. sujierim- 
positus, lay upon, < stwer, over, + imponere, lay 
upon : see imjtose.] To lay or impose on some- 
thing else : as, a stratum superimposed on an- 
other. 

SMerimposition (su-pftr-im-po-zish'on), n. 
The act of superimposing, or the state o? being 
superimposed. Amer. Jour. Hci., 3d ser., XL. 

SUXierimpregnation (su-p^r-im-preg-na'shon), 
n. Superfetation; simerfecundation. 
BUperincumbence (su^6r-m-kum'bens), n. [< 
super incumben(t) + -ce.J The state of condition 
or lying upon something; 
superincumbency (su'^p6r-in-kum'ben-8i), n. 
Same as superincumoence. 
superincumbent (su^pfer-in-kum'bent), a. [< 
L. supcrincumhen(t-)s, ppr. of superinmmhere, 
lay or cast oneself upon, < supter, over, + incum- 
l)ere, lie upon : see ineumhenU] Lying or rest- 
ing on something else. 

It is sometimes so extremely violent that it forces the 
superincumbent strata, breaks them throughout, and there- 
by perfectly undemiiiies and ruins their foundations. 

Woodivard. 

It can scarce uplift 

The weight of the superincumbent hour. 

Shelley, Adonais, xxxii. 

superinduce (su^p6r-in-du8'); V. t.; pret. and 
pp. superinduced, ppr. superinducing. [< L, 
superinducerc, draw over, bring upon, < super, 
over, + induoere, bring upon : see induce.] To 
bring in or upon as an addition to something ; 
develop or bring into existence in addition to 
something else. 

The anointment of God superinduoeth a brotherhood in 
kings and bishops. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

Here are two imitations : first, the poet’s of the sufferer ; 
secondly, the actor's of both : poetry is superinduced. 

hander, Epicurus, L^ntlon, and Temissa. 

Buperinducement (su^p6r •; in - dus'ment), n. 
Tne act of superinducing ; also, that which is 
superind need . Bp. Wilkins, Nat, Religion, i. 12. 
superiuduction ( su^p6r-in-duk'shon), n. [< LL, 
8upennducUo{n-), < superinducere, superinduce; 
see 8ui)erinduce.] Tne act of superinducing. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 6., Pref, 
superinduet (su^p^r-in-du'), v. super- + iw- 
di/c2.] To assume ; put on. 

A subtle body wkloh the soul had before its terrene na- 
tivity and which continues with it after death will, at last, 
Sitpdrindue or put on immortality. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, v. | iii. 

Buperinenarrahle (su-pftr-in-f-narVbl), a. [< 
super- + inenarrahle.] In the highest degree 
incapable of narration or description. [Bare.] 


St. 


superinflnita (su-pftr-in^fl-nit), a. In math,, 
going through infinity into a new region. See 
superinfinite quantity, under quantity. 
superinspect (su^p^r-in-spekt'), v. t. [< LL. 
superintg^cere, pp. superinspectus, oversee, < L, 
super, over, + inipicere, look upon, inspect: see 
inspect] To oversee ; superintend by inspec- 
tion. [Bare.] Imp, Viet. 
superinstitution (su-p^r^n-stl-tu'shon), n. In 
eceles, law, one institution upon another; the 
institution of one person into a benefice into 
which another is already instituted. This has 
sometimes taken place where two persons have claimed, 
by adverse tiUes, the light of making presentation to the 
benefice. 

superintend (su^pftr-in-tend' ), V. [= pg. super- 
intender, < LL. superinte^idere, attend to’, over- 
see, < L.swncr, over, + intendere, intend, attend ; 
see intend^ I, trans. To have charge and di- 
rection of, as of a school ; direct the course and 
oversee the details of (some work, as the con- 
struction of a building, or movement, as of an 
army); regulate with authority ; manage. See 
supervise. 

The king will appoint a . . . council who may super- 
intend the works of this nature, and regulate what con- 
oems the colonies. Bacon, Advice to Villiers. 

Of what importance it is, even to the formation of taste, 
that the manners should he severely superintended ! 

QoldsnUih, Taste. 


Angttsttne prays: IMnIty, saparadaolrsliki 

y, and st^paHneniiiTaMs, and sttpeiinsoiiitable^ 

JT. Amdd, Literature and Dogma, he. 


a Sim. To overlook, supervise, guide, regulate, control, 
conduct, administer. 

n.t intrans. To oversee; have charge or 
oversight; exercise superintendence. 

In like manner, they called both the child-bearing ot 
women, and the goddesses that superintend over the same, 
Eillthuia or Lucina. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 229. 


superintendence (sii^n^r-in-ten'dens), n. [< 
OF. superin tendance, also surintendance, F. su- 
rintenaance = Bp. Pg. supcrintendencia, < ML. 
superintendentia, < LL. superintcndcM{i-)8, over- 
seeing: see superintendeyiU] The act of super 
intending; also, the right of superintending, o 
authority to superintend. 

An admirable indication of the divine superintetidene 
and management. Dsrhan 


ssSyn. Supervision, direction, control, guidance, charg< 
management. 

supenntendency (8u^i>6r-iii-tei/ don-si), n. [A 
8ux)erintey\dencc {soo -eif).] 1. Same as 

iiiiendence. 


Where the Thelstical Belief is intire and pcrfecL thei 
must be a stedy Opinion of the Superintendenqf ot a 8' 
preme Being. Shaftesbury, Inquiry, 11. iii. § 

2. The oflice or the place of business of a si 
perintendent. 

Superinlendency ot Trade! Hong Kong, December 5 
1868. . . . Your excellency’s most obedlentnumbleservai 
J. O, Bonham, The Americans in Japan, App., p. 31 

superintendent (su^p^r-iu-ten'dent), a. and 
[^ OF. superintendant, also suriniendant, F. s 
rintendant = Sp. Pg. superintendente, < LL. a 
perintenden(t-)s, ppr. of superintendere, atie 
to, oversee: see sujyerintend.] I. a. Superi 
tending. 

The superintendent deity, who hath many more un< 
him. StiUingfl 

A superintendent provincial organization. 

W.Wil8(m,m.te,%i 

n..n. 1. One who superintends, or has 1 
oversight and charge of something with i 
power of direction: as, the superintendent of 
almshouse; the superintendent of customs 
finance; a superintendent of police. Henc< 
2, In certain Protestant churches, a clergyn 
exercising supervision over the chiiren i 
clergy of a district, but not claiming episcc 
authority; in the English Wesleyan Church 
officer who has charge of a circuit, and pres: 
as chief pastor in all circuit courts. — 3. ' 
commanmng officer of various military or ni 
institutions, as the United States Military A* 
emy at West Point, New York, and the Un 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryh 
— 4, An officer who has charge of some spe 
service: as, the superintendmt of the reci 
ing service. sSyn. 1. Inspector, overseer, super 
manager, director, curator. 

superintendentship (sii^p^r-in-ten'dent-sl 
M. [< superintendent + -ship.] The office on 
of a superintendent. Pur mas, Pilgrimage, i 

BUperintender (su^p6r-in-ten'd6r), n. [< 
perintend -f -eri.] One who superintend 
who exercises oversight; a superintenden 

We are thus led to see that our relation to the Su 
tender oi our moral being, to the Depositary of the suj 



mperintandar 

Uw of Juit and rights ia a relation of Incalculable confe- 
quenoe. WhAiodl. (Imp, Diet,) 

BUperiXITOllltion (su-p 6 r-in-v 9 -lu' 8 h<)ii), w. Ex- 
cessive involution. 

superior (su-pe 'ri-or), a, and n. [Formerly also 
8uperiour;'< OF. iiuperieur, F. 8up4rieur = Sp. 
Pg. superior =s It. superiore, a.. < L. superior j 
higher, in ML. as a noun, one nigher, a supe- 
rior, compar. (of. superl. supremus^ mmmuSf 
highest) of superm, that is above, < super, over, 
above: see super-, and of. supreme and sum^.] 

1. a. 1. More elevated in place; higher; up- 
per: as, the superior limb of the sun: opposed 
to mferior. 

Now from the depth of hell they lift their sight, 

And at a distance see ituperior light. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., Ccyx and Alcyone, 1. 188. 

2. In anat, and aool., upper in relative position 
or direction; uppermost with regard to some- 
thing else: correlated with anterior, inferior, 
and posterior. The epithet was originally used in ana- 
tomical language to note the parts relatively so situated 
in man, and has caused much confusion in its extension to 
other animals, since that which is mperior in man becomes 
anterior in most animals, and so on with the three corre- 
lated words. The tendency is now to replace these epi- 
thets with others not affected by the posture of the ani- 
mal, as cephalic, caudal, dorsal, and ventral, witli the cor- 
responding adverbs ending in -ad. 

The vague ambiguity of such terms as superuvr, inferior, 
anterior, posterior, etc., luiist have been felt and acknow- 
ledged by every person the least versant with anatomical 
description. Dr. John Barclay, A New Anatomical 

I Nomenclature (1803). 

3. In hot.i (a) Placed higher, as noting the 
relative position of the calyx and ovary: thus, 
the ovary is superior when the calyx is quite 
free from it, as normally; the calyx is superior 
when from being adnato to the ovary it appears 
to spring from its top. (h) Next the axis ; be- 
lon^ng to the part of an axillary flower which 
is toward the main stem. A Iso called posterior. 
(o) Pointing toward the apex of the fruit ; as- 
cending: said of the radicle. — 4, Higher in rank 
or office; more exalted in dignity ; as, aswpmor 
officer; a superior degree of nolnlity. 

The apostles in general, in their ordinary nfflccs, . . . 
were superior to the seventy -two, the antecessors of tlie 
presbytemte. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 

6. Higher or greater in respect to some quality 
or property ; possessed or manifested in a high- 
er (or, absolutely, very high) degree : applietf to 
pcjrsons and things, and to their tpialities and 
properties ; surpassing others in the greatness, 
goodness, extent, or value of any quality; in 
math., greater. 

Honesty has no fence against superior cunning. 

Suift, (lulliver’s 'lYavels, 1. C. 

His [Dryden ’s] claims on the gratitude of .ianiOH were 
superior to those of any man of letters in the Kingdom. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

The French were superior in the iiuiiiiier and condition 
of their cavalry. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 12 . 

Nor do I know anything in ivory carving superior to the 
panels of the tr)nib [Maximilian's] itself. 

C. D. Warmer, Roundabout Journey, p. 70. 

6. Being beyond the power or influence of 
something; too great or Arm to be subdued or 
ajffec ted by something; above: used only pred- 
icatively or appositively; with to: as, a man 
superior to revenge. Sometimes used sarcas- 
tically, as of an assumed quality, without to : 
as, he smiled with a superior air. 

Great Mother, let me once be able 
To have a Garden, House, and Stable, 

That I may read, and ride, and plant, 

Superior to Desire, or Want. 

/Vior, Written at Paris, 1700. 

7. In logic, less in comprehension ; less deter- 
minate; having less depth, and consequently 
commonly wider. 

Biped is a genus with reference to man and bird, but a 
species with respect to the superior genus, aiilnial. 

J.S. MUl, Logic, I. vii. § 3. 

Superior oonjunctloxi, in astron. 8 ee conjunction, 2 . — 
Superior Court. Bee court— Superior Hgures or let- 
ters, ^ures or letters cast at the top of text-type, 
used as marks of reference to notes or for other purposes : 
for examples, see II., 4, below.— Superior limit, a value 
which some quautity cannot exceed.— Superior planet, 
a planet farther from the sun than the earth, especially 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune.— Superior 
elope, in fort., the slope from the crest of the parapet to 
the top of the exterior slope, with which it forms an ob- 
tuse angle.— Superior wings, in enfom., the anterior 
wing 8 < which overlie or fold over the posterior ones ; the 
upper wings, sgpu. 5 . Paramount, surpassing, predomi- 
nant. 

n. n, 1, One who is superior to or above 
another; one who is higher or greater than an- 
other, as in social station, rank, office, dignity, 
power, or ability. 
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Now we Imagine ourselves so able every man to teach 
and direct all others that none of us can orook it to have 
superiors. Booker, Bccles. Polity, vii. 16 . 

Specifically — 2. The chief of a monastery, con- 
vent, or abbey. — 3. In Scots law, one who or 
whose predecessor has made an original grant 
of heritable property on condition that the 
fi^ntee, termed the shall annually pay to 

him a certain sum (commonly neXXodi feu-duty) 
or perform certain services. — 4. In printing, 
a small figure or letter standing above or near 
the top of the line, used as a mark of reference 
or for other* purposes: thus, so back^, 

hack^j homonyms as distinguished 

in this dictionary To enter with a superior. See 
enter, 

8Up6rioroS8 (su-pe'ri-qr-es), w, [< superior + 
A woman who iiolds the chief authority 
in an abbey, nunnery, or similar institution: 
more properly called Uidy sujjcrior, [Rare.] 
8Uperiority (su-pe-ri-or'i-ti), n, [< OF. superi- 
orite, F . superioritc zr 8p. superioridad = Pg. 
sujierioridade = It. superioritd, < ML. super i- 
orita(t-)H, < Jj, superior, superior : see superior. 

1. The state or character of being superior, in 
any sense. 

Theoe two streots doe seem to contend for the superior- 
ity, hut the first ia the fairaat. Coryat, Cruditiea, I. 210. 

‘*He read. Sir,” rejoined Pott . . . with a ainllc of in- 
tellectual superiority, “ho read for inctaphyaica under the 
letter M, and for China under the letter 0 ; and combined 
hia information (for (^hinoao metaphysica], Sir 1 

Dickens, Pickwick, 1. 

2. In SeoU law, the right which tho superior 
enjoys in the land held by the vassal. (See 
superior, ‘,i.) The superioiity of all the lands 
ill tho kingdom was originally in the sovereign. 
=8yn. 1. Preference, etc. (ace 2>r£r>rfty); predominancy, 
aaceiidancy, advantage, preponderance, excellence, no- 
bility. 

8Uperiorly (sn-pe'ri-or-li), ndw 1. In a higher 
position; above; cophalad, of man ; dorsad, of 
otlier animals. — 2. In a superior manner. 
8UperiorneS8 (su-po'ri-pr-iios), u. Superior- 
ity. Mme, IVArhlay, Camilla, iii. (5. (Davies,) 
[Bare.] 

8UperitlS («n-pe'ri-us), w. [ML., neut. of superior, 
higher: see superior.] In medieval music, the 
liighest voice-part in part-writing, correspond- 
ing to the modern soprano or treble. 
8Uperjacent (su-p6r-ja'sent), a, [< L. superja- 
een(i-)8, ppr. of superjaeerv, lie upon, < super, 
above, •¥ jacercj lie: sec.^Vtcf^wf.] Lying above 
or upon; superincumbent: the ''•pposite of .smZ;- 
jaeent, WheweU, 

SUperlationt (8U-p6r-la'shon), n, [= It. super- 
lazione, < L. 8uperlatio{n-), an exaggerating, < 
superkitus, used as jip. of .mperferre, carry over 
or beyond: seo superlative.] Exaltation of any- 
thing beyond truth or ]»ropriety. 

Huperlation and ovcr-inuchncsa ampliflca. 

/^. ,/onson, DiacovorieB. 

8Uperlatiye (su-p^r'Ia-tiv), a. aud 71. [< ME. 

superlatif < oF. (and F.) supcrlatif = Pr. su- 
perlatm = Sp. Pg. It. superlativo *= 0. super- 
lativ, < LL. supcrlativus, exaggerated, hyper- 
bolic, superlative, < L. .superlatus, used as pp. 
of superferre, carry over or beyond, raise high, 
< super, above, +/cm? = E. )>6Y/rL] I. a. 1. 
Raised to or occu])yiiig the highest pitch, posi- 
ti">n, or degree; most eminent; surpassing all 
other; supreme; as, a man of superlative wis- 
dom. 

Ther nya no ihyng in gree sujierlatyf. 

Ah Bcith Senck, above an humble wyf. 

Chaucer, Merebaut's Talc, 1. 131. 

Hero beauty Ib stiperlative. 

Bean, and FI., Laws of Gandy, il. 1. 

2. In grays,, noting that form of an adjective 
or an adverb wliich expresses the highest or ut- 
most degree of the quality or manner ; as, tho 
superlative dt^oe of comparison. 

II. n, 1. That which is highest or of most 
eminence; the utmost degree. 

Thus doing, yon shall he most fnyre, most ritch, most 
wise, most all ; you shall dwell ypon Superlatiues 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetric. 

2. In gram.: (a) The superlative degree of ad- 
jectives or adverbs, which is formed in English 
by tho termination -est, as meauc^f, highc.v<, 
bravCcS’f; hence, also, the equivalent phrase 
made by the use of most, as most high, most 
bravo; or even of least, as least amiable. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and 
thinking ; they arc always in extremes, and proiiuunce 
concerning everything in the superlative. Watts. 

(ft) A word or phrase in the superlative degree; 
as, to make much use of superlatives. 


mpenal 

I well know the peril which lies in mperlativea — tl 
were made for the use of very young persons. 

JiMiah Quincy, Figures of the Pasty p. S 

BUperlatiyely (su-p6r'la-tiv-li), adv. In a I 
perlativo manner or degree ; in the highest 
utmost degree. Bacon. 

SUperlativeneSB (su-p^r'la-tiv-nes), n. T 
state or character of being superlative. Baih 
1727 . 

BUperline (su'ptr-lin), n. A two-dimensiOE 
linear continuum in five-dimensional space. 

Sllperlinear (su-per-lin'e-Ri), n. In math,, 
determinant. 

superlucratet (8U-I>er-Iu'krat), V. t. [< LL. h 
perlucratus, pp. of snperlucrari, gain in ad< 
tiou,< h, super, above, + liwrari, gain ; see 
t?.] To gain in addition; gain extraordinaril 

As hath been proved, the people of England do thri 
and ... it is jxMsible thdy might superluerate twen 
five millions per annum. 

Petty, Political Arithmotick, p. 107. (Encyc. Dit 

BTiperlucrationt (su^p^r-lu-kra'shqn), n, [< s 
perlucrate + -ion,] Extraordinary gain ; ga 
in addition. 

BUperlunar (8U-P^r-In'n|ir), a. [< L. supi 
above, + luna, tne moon: see lunar.] Boi] 
above the moon ; not sublunary or of this worl 
Pope. 

Bliperlunary (su-p^r-lii'na-ri), a. Same as a 
perlunar, 

other ambition than of crowns in air, 

And superlunary felicities. 

Thy bosom warm. Young, Night Thoughts, 

superlimatical (su^’'p6r-lri-nat'i-kal), a. L 
natic in the extreme ; insane to an extraorc 
nary degree. [Rare.] 

First Rabbi Busy, thon superlunatieal hypocrite. 

B. Jonson, Haitholoinew Fair, v. 

supermedial (su-p^r-me'di-al), a, [< L. supc 
above, + middle ; uoo ynedial.] Lyii 

or being above the middle, 
supermolecule (su-p^r-mol'o-kul), n. A cor 
pounded molecule, or combination of two mol 
culcH of different substances, 
supermundane (su-p^r-mun'dan), a. [< ] 
super, above, + mundus, the world : see mu 
daue,] Being above the world; superior 1 
the world or earthly things. 

BUpermundialt (Bu-p6r-mim'di-al), a, Supe 
mundane. Cudtvorlh, Intellectual System, ] 
5 ( 58 . 

SUpernt, [Early mod. E. superne; = Sp. P| 
It. supemo, < L. supernus, that is above, c 
high, upper, < super, above : see super,] Thi 
is above ; celestial ; supernal. Bp, Fisher^ Sove 
Penitential Psalms. 

BUpernacular (HU-j)(‘r-nak'u-lar), a, [< supe 
nacul(um) -f Having tlie (juality or si 

pernaculum; of first-rate quality; very goo( 
said of liquor. 

Some white hermitage at the Haws (by the way, tl 
butler only gave mo half a glass each time) was supe 
naetdar. Thackeray, Book of Snoijs, xxi 

supernaculum (sil-p^r-nak'u-lum), adr. and 1 
[Prop, an adverbial phrase, NL. super nac\ 
turn, ‘on the naiP; L. super, above, upon; NI 
naeulum, < G. uaqel, nail: see nail.] I. ad 
On the nail ; user! of drinking, with referenc 
to the custom of turning the glass over th 
thumb to show that there was only a drop lei 
small enough to rest on the nail: as, to drin 
supernaculum. 

To drink supernaculum was an antieiit eustoni, not on] 
in England, but also in several other parts of Europe, 1 
emptying the cup or glass, and then pouring the drop 4 
two that remained at tho bottnni upon the person's na 
that drank it, to shew that he was no fliuchcr. 

Brand, J’op. Anti(x. (ed. 1813), II. 23. 

n. w. Wine g(M>d enough to be worth drinV 
ing to the bottom; good liquor; heuco, aii^ 
thing very fine or enjoyable. 

GaJb. Ft)r tho cup’s 8 ak 4 i I’ll V)ear tho cupbearer. 

Iden. here ! the mpernaculwm ! twenty years 
Of ago, if 'tis a day. Byron, Werner, i. 

And empty L) each radiant coinor 
A supernaculum of sumnmr. Lowell, Eurydici 

supernal (su-per'nal), n. [= It. suprrnate, 
L. superuHs, \Ai8t is’above, on bigli, upper: so 
superu. a. infernal,] 1, Being in a higlior o 
upper place ; situated above : as, supernal rc 
gions. 

Then dowuc she [Fortune] thrustes from their supemtu 
seat 

Princes & kings, & makes them hegg their meat. 

Times' WhiMtU (E. E. T. 8 .), p. 12f 

2. Relating to things above; celestial; heav 
euly.' 

That supernal judge that stirs g(K)d thoughts. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. IIS 
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Ood 

. . . will send his winffed messengert 
On errands of mperrm grace. 

L.,vll. 678. 

3. In sooLf superior in position ; situated high 
up : as, the ftupernal nostrils of a bird, 
supernatant (su-p^r-na'tant), a. [< L. super- 
natan{t-)8, ppr. of supernatare^ swim above, 
float, < super, above, + natare, swim : see iia- 
tanU} Swimming above; floating on the sur- 
face. 


, After the urinous spirit had precipitated the gold into 
a fine calx, the supernatant liquor was liighly tinged with 
blue, that betrayed the alloy of copper, that did not be- 
fore appear. Uoyls, Works, III. 421. 


supematation (su^p^r-n^ta'shon), n. L< L* *SU- 
pernaUitio{ii-), < aupentaiarc, swim above, float: 
see aupematantJ] The act of floating on the 
surface of a fluid. Bacon ; Sir T. Brfmne, 
SUTOmatural (su-p^r-nat'u-ral), a. and n. [< 
OF. avpernatwrel, also mrwiiurel, F. surmturel 
=s Sp. Pg. sobrenatural = It. snpernaturalej < ML. 
eupernaturalis. being above nature, divine, < Ij. 
super, above, -r natura, nature : see natural,'] I. 
a. 1. Being beyond or exceeding the powers or 
laws of nature ; not occurring, done, bestowed, 
etc., through the operation of merely physical 
laws, but by an agency above and separate from 
these. 


All those gyftes God gaue hyni abouo hys naturales, and 
not for himself unuly, but for him and ^ his postentye. 
But all these mperiMtvraU glftos ho gaue him with the 
knot of thys condidlnn : that is to wytto, that, yf hee brake 
hys cummaundemont, then shuld he lese them al. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 1286. 


2. Of or pertaining to that which is above or 
beyond nature. 

Of all the numbers arlthinetioBll, 

The number tlueo is heald for piincipall, 

As well in naturall philosophy 
As mpernaturoll thoologie. 

Times' Whistte (E. E. T. S.), p. 148. 

Supernatural perfection. See perfection. =8yn. 1. Su- 

pematurcU, Miractdoue, Preternatural, Superhuman, Un- 
fMtural, Boetra-natiiral. That which is supertuUural is 
above nature ; that which is preternaivral or esetra-natural 
is outside of nature ; that wnich is unnatural is contrary 
to nature, but not necessarily impossible. Supernatural 
is freely applicable to persons : as, mpematurcu visitants ; 
vretematuraJ. sometimes ; unnaturalouXy in another sense. 
^pematural is applied to beings, properties, powers, acts, 
in the reahiis of being recognized as higher tlian man's. In 
the following extract supernatural is used in the sense or- 
dinarily expressed by extra»naturcU or miraculous. 


That is supemalural, whatever it be, that is either not 
in the chain of natural cause and effoui, or which acts on 
the chain of cause and eflect, in nature, from without the 
chain. H. Bushnell, Natiro and the Bupernat., p. 87. 


The raising of the dead to life would be miraculous, be- 
cause, If brought about by a law of nature, it would bo by 
a law outside of and above any that are known to man, and 
perhaps overruling some law or laws of nature. Preter- 
natural is used especially to note that which might have 
been a work of nature, but is not. That which is mperhu- 
man is above the nature or powers of man. Superhuman 
is often used by hyperbole to note that which is very re- 
markable in man ; as, he exhibited superhuman strength ; 
the other words may be similarly used in a lower sense. 

II. n. Tliat which in above or beyond the 
established course or laws of nature; something 
transcending nature; supernatural agencies, 
influence, phenomena, etc. : with the definite 
article. 


If we pass from the Fathers into the middle ages, we find 
ourselves in an atmosphere that was douse and charged 
with the supernalund. Leeky, Rationalism, 1. 157. 

Bupematuralism (su-p6r-nat'u-ral-izm), n, [< 
supernatural + -ism,] 1. Tlio state or charac- 
ter of being supernatural. — 2. Belief in the su- 

E ematural. Bpoclflcally— (a) The doctrine that there 
a personal Ood who is superior to and supremo in nature, 
and directs and controls it : in this sense opposed to natu- 
ralism. {b) The doctrine that this power has controlled 
and directed the forces of nature in the miraculous events 
recorded in the Bible, and does continue to direct and 
control them, though not in a miraculous way, in special 

g rovidences iu answer to prayer : in this sense opposed 
) roHonalirm. • 

Also Hupranaturalism, 

BUpernaturalist (su-p^^r-naj'fl-ral-ist), n, and a. 

supernatural -ist. ] I. n. Oiio who believes 
in the supernatural ; a believer in superuatu* 
ralism. Also called supranaturalist, 

H. Hame as supematuralistic, 
BUpernaturalistic (su-p^r-nat^u-ra-lis'tik), a, 
[< supernatural ist 4* -ic.j Of, "pertaining to, or 
of the nature of supernaturalism. 

The purely external and supernaturalisHo Bocinlan and 
ITiestleian legacy. Jincye, Brit., XXIIl. 726. 

supernaturality (sii-p^^r-nat-u-rari-ti), w. [< 
supernatural 4- -itp.] The state or quality of 
being supernatural ; supematuralness. [Rare.] 
SUpematuralize (su-pftr-nat/u-ral-iz), V, 
pret. and pp. 8upernaturaHzed,"ppT, supernatu- 
ralizing, [< supernatural 4 -ize,] To treat or 
consider as belonging or pertaining to a super- 


natural state; elevate into the region of the 
supernatural; render supernatural. 

She fBeatrioe] early began to uodcogo that change into 
something rich and strange in the sea of his [Dante's] 
mind which so complete^ supematuraliged her at last. 

Lweeu, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 68. 

supernaturally (su-p^r-nat/u-ral-i), adv. In a 
supernatural manner; in a manner exceeding 
the established course or laws of nature. 

B^matoralneSB (su-p^r-naj'il-ral-nes), n, 
Tlie state or character of being supernatural. 

Bupemegative (su-pOr-neg'a-tiv), a. Contain- 
ing a double negative. 

BUpernodlcalf (su-pOr-nod'i-kgl), a, [< super 
4 nod(dy)^ 4 -dc-al,] Excessive; supreme. 

0, tupemodioal foole : wel, lie take your 
Two shillitms,, but He bar striking at legs. 

Taming a Shrew, p. 185. {Ilalliwell.) 

supernormal (su-p^r-ndr'mal), a. Above or 
beyond what is normal ; unusual or extraordi- 
nary, but not abnormal. Proc, Soc, Psych. Re- 
search, III. 30. [Rare.] 

supernumerary (su-pOr-nu'me-ra-ri), a. and n. 
[=r F. surnumerairess Sp. Pg. Impernumerario = 
It. soprannumerario, < LL. supernumerarius, in 
excess, counted in over and above, < L. super, 
above, 4 numerus, number: see number, nu- 
merary,] I, u. 1. Exceeding a number stated 
or prescribed : as, a supernumerary officer in a 
ref^ment. 

The odd or supernumerary six hours are not acoounted 
ill the three yean after the leap year. Holder. 

2. Exceeding a necessary or usual number. 

The school hath curious questions : whether this was 
one of Adam’s necessary and substantial parts, or a super- 
fluous and stipemumerary rib? 

Reo. T. Adams, Works, III. 146. 
Bunemumerary breast, an additional mammary gland, 
—ffiipemumerary kidney, an additional mass of kid- 
ney-structure situated in the neighborhood of, but sepa- 
rate from, the true kidney.-— Supernumerary rainbow. 
Bee rainbow. 

n. u , ; pi. supemumtirarics (-riz). A person 
or thing beyond the number stated, or beyond 
what is necessary or usual ; especially, a per- 
son not formally a member of a regular body 
or staff of officials or employees, but retained 
or employed to act as an assistant or substi- 
tute in case of necessity. 

To-day there was an extra table spread for expected 
supernumeraries, and it was at this that Christian took his 
place with some of the younger farmers, who had almost a 
sense of dissipation in talking to a man of his questiona- 
ble station and unknown experience. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xx. 
Specifically- (a) A military ofllcer attached to a corps or 
arm of the service where no vacancy exists. Such an ofll- 
cer receives, in the United States army, the rank of brevet 
second lieutenant, or additional second lieutenant. (6) 
Theat., one not belonging to the regular company, who 
appears on the stage, but has no lines to speak. - Often 
colltKiuially abbreviated super and supe. 

SUpBmumerous (su-p^r-uu'me-rus), a. Over- 
numerous; superabundant. Iff'uller, Worthies, 
Northampton, ii. 182. (Davies.) [Rare.] 

Sapernutrition (8u^p6r-uu-trish'pn), n. Ex- 
cessive nutrition; hyiiertrbphy. 

SUperoccipital (su^pfir-ok-sip'i-tal), a. and n, 
I, a. Situated at or near the upper part of the 
occipital; of or pertaining to the superoocipi- 
tal : specifloally noting one of the lateral occip- 
ital gyri of the brain. 

II, n. The superior median element of the 
compound occipital bone, it is either a distinct 
bone, as in sundry lower vertebrates and early stages of 
higher one^ or is fused with other elements of the occipi- 
tal bone, in man it forms the expanded upper and back 
part of tlie bone, and is developed in membrane. Bee cuts 
under Balsenidm, crarUofack^ OaUinee, PeHdee, periotic, 
skuU, Pythonidse, teleost^ and Trematosaurus. 

Also supra-occivital. 

super-octave (su'p6r-ok^tav), n. In music : (a) 
An organ-stop two octaves above the principal. 
(b) A coupler in the organ, by means of which 
the performer, on striking any key on the man- 
uals, sounds the note an octave above the one 
struck. 

superolateral (su^pe-ro-lat'e-ral), a. Situated 
high up on the side (of something); lateral 
and above (something else). 

8uperoxnarginal(su^pe-ro-mftr'ji-nal), a. Same 
as supramarginal. 

superomnivalentt (8u^p6r-om-niv'a-lent), a. 
Supremely powerful over all. [Rare.] ” 

God by powre super-omnivalent. 

Davies, Mlrum in Modum, p. 22. (Davies.) 

superorder (su'pdr-6r^d6r), n. In nat. hist., a 
classiflcatorv group next above the order but 
below the class, it may be a combination of 
orders, or a single order contrasting with such 
a oombination ; it is not well distinguished from 
subclass. 
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SlU^ordllial (Bfl-per-dr'di-nal), a. Of the 
oiassifleatory rank or value of a superorder; 
pertaining to a superorder: as, supm'ordinal 
groups or distinctions. 

superordinary (su-per-dr'di-n^ri), a, .Better 
than the ordinary or common ; excellent, 
superordinate (su-per-dr'di-nflt), a. Belated 
as a universal proposition to a particular one 
in the same terms. 

One group is superordinate to another when it ia re- 
garded aa the higher under which the other takes its place 
as lower. W. L. Davidson, Mind, XII. 284. 

Buperordination (8U-p6r-6r-di-na'shqn), n. [< 
LL. 8uperoi'ditiaUo(n-), < superordinare, appoint 
in addition. < L. super, above, 4 ordinare, or- 
dain, appoint: see ordain, ordinate.] 1, The 
ordination of a person to fill an office still oc- 
cupied, as the ordination by an ecclesiastic of 
one to fill his office when it shall become vacant 
by his own death or otherwise. 

After the death of Augustine, Laurentius, a Roman, suc- 
ceeded him ; whom Augustine, in his lifetime, not only 
designed for, but "ordained in that place.” . . . Such a 
mper-orditiaJtUm in such cases was canonical, it being a 
triMiition that Bt. Peter In like manner consecrated Clement 
his successor in the Church of Rome. 

F%dler, Church Hist, Tl. il. 27. 

2. In logic, the relation of a universal propo- 
sition to a particular proposition in the same 
terms. 

BUpetorganic (su^p6r-6r-gan'ik), a. 1. Being 
above or beyond organization ; not dependent 
upon organization: noting psychical or spiri- 
tual things considered apart from the organ! smt; 
by or through which they are manifested : as, 
^Hho interdependence of organic and superor- 
fjamc life,” G. H. Lewes. — 2. Social, witli the 
implication that society is something like a 
physiological organism, but of a higher mode 
of coordination. 

SUperoSCUlate (su-p6r-os'ku-lat), V. t. To toucl: 
at more conseoutive points than usually suffice 
to determine the locus of a given order. Thus, 
a conic having six consecutive points in com- 
mon with a cubic is said to superosculatc it, 

superoxygenation (su-per-ok'^si-je-na'shpn), n. 
Oxygenation, as of the blood, to an unusual oi 
excessive degree. 

BUperparasite (su'p6r-par"a-8it), n. In soiil., e 
parasite of a parasite. Also hyperparasite. 

BUperparasitic (su-p6r-par-a-sit'ik), a, [< su 
perparasite 4 -ic.] Pertaining to superpara 
sitism ; of the nature of a superparasite ; hyper 
parasitic. Enoyc. Brit., VI. (547. 

BuperparasitiBxn (Hu-p6r-par'a-si-tizm), n. [< 
superparasite 4 -iAf/rt.] The infestation of para 
sites by other parasites; hyperparasitism. 

Buperparticulart (su^per-par-tik'fi-lilr), a. [< 
LL. superparticularis (sc. numerus), coutainiui 
a number and an aliquot part of it besides, < 
L. super, over, 4 particula, a part, particle : se* 
particular.] In tho ratio of a number to th( 
next lower number. A auperparticular multiple is \ 
number one more than a inultip) e of another. The smalle 
number is in the former caoe said to be subsuperparticvlar 
and in the latter a superparticular aubniultiple. 

Bupenarticnlarity (su^p^r-par-tik-u-lar'i-ti) 

n. Tne state of being superparticular. 

BUperpartientt (8u-p6r-par'ti-ent), a. [< LL 
superpartien(t-)s, containing a number and sov 
eral aliquot parts of it besides, < L. super, above 
4 partire, share, divide, distribute : see pari, v. 
In tho ratio of a number to a number less b; 
several units, if the latter number is less than a sut 
multiple, the former is said to be a superpartierU inultipk 
The smaller number is in the former case said to be subsu 
perpartient, and in the latter a superpartient submultiplc 

SUperphOBphate (su'p6r-fos^fat ),n. 1 . A phoH 
pnate containing the greatest amount of phos 
phoric acid that can combine with the base.~ 
2. A trade-name for various phosphates, sue! 
aa bone, bone-black, and nhosphorite, whici 
have been treated with sulphuric acid to in 
crease their solubility, and so render them mor 
available in amculture as fertilizers. 

BUperpliyBical (su-p^r-flz'i-kal), a. Buperoi 
ganic; independent of or not explicable b 
physical laws of the organism ; psycnical; spii 
itual. 

Buperplantf ( su 'p6r-plan t ) , n. A plant growiui 
on another plant; a parasite; an epiphyte. 

We find no super-plant that is a formed plant but mil 
tletoe. Baeon, Nat. Hist., § 564 

snperpleaBet (8u-p6r-plez'), v. t. To please es 
cee<iingly. [Rare.] 

He is confident it shall superpUase judicious imectaton 
B. Jonson, Maguetlck Lady, Inc 

BUperplUBt (su'p^r-plus), n, [< ML. superplut 
excess, surplus, < L. super, above, 4 plus, more 



mpirpliui 

n^eplua* Ci» surplus^ overplm,"] Surplus; ex- 
cess. 

If this be the case, there must be a mperplm of the 
other sex. CMdmiUh, Female Warriors. 

SUperplusaget (Bu'p6r-plu8^a.j)» n, [< ML. svr 
perpluaaqiumy < excess: see ftuper- 

plus. (jf. surplusage.^ jEaxeess; surplusage. 
FeUf Hammona, p. 3. 

BUperpolitict (8U-p6r-pori-tik), a. Over-politic. 

Ood hath satisfled either the mperpolitiok or the simple 
sort of biinisters with their own delusions. 

Bp. Oauden, Teara of the Church, p. 251. {Davies.) 

To uphold the decrepit Papalty [the Jesuits] have In- 
vented this superpolUick ^horisme, as one termes it, One 
Pope and one Kinff. Jlfi^eon, Reformation in £ng., ii. 

supeiponderatet (8U-p6r-pon'd6r-at), v. t. To 
weigli over and above. Bailey, 
superposable (HU-p6r-p6'za-bl), a. [< svper^ 
pose 4- -able.'] Capalue or being superposed ; 
not interfering with one another, or not render- 
ing one another impossible, as two displace- 
ments or strains. Bncyc. BriL^ XXIV. 451. 
superpose (su-pfer-poz'), v. t.; pret.and pp. su- 
erposed, ppr. superposing, [< F. superposer, 
super-^ 4* poser, put: see pose^. Cf. Sp. su- 
perponer, sobreponer = Pg. sohrepor = It. so- 
prapporre,< L. superponere, pp. superpositus, lay 
upon, < super, over, upon, 4- ponere, lay: see 
ponent.'] 1. To lay or place upon or over, as 
one kind of rock on another. 

New social relations are mperposed on the old. 

II. Spencer, ITiii. of Sociul., § 489. 

2. Tn hot,, to place vertically over some other 
part: specifically used of arranging one whorl 
of organs opposite or over another instead of 
alternately. 

superposition (su'^p^r-po-zish'on), n. [= F. 
superposition = Hp. superjposieion = Pg. sohrepo- 
siydo = It. soprapposizioue, < LL. superposi- 
Uo{n-),i L, superponere, lay upon: see super- 
pose.^ 1. The act of superposing; a placing 
above or upon ; a lying or being situated above 
or upon something else. 

Before leaving Ilullahtd, it may be well again to call at- 
tention tutheoi'dorof thodiderent animal 
friezes, alluded to already, when speaking of the rock-cut 
moiiastory described by the Chinese Pilgrims. 

J. Fergusson, Hist Indian Arch , p. 403. 

2. In bot., same as antenosition, 2. — 3. Bpe- 
ciftca-lly, in gvol., noting tno relations of strati- 
fied formations to one another from the point 
of view of the relative time of their depo.si- 
tion. That underlying beds a!*e older than those which 
cover them is calle<l the law of mperjHmtion. The appa- 
rent exceptions to this law are those instances in which 
stratified iiiusses have boon so disturbed and overturned 
since their deposition that older beds have been made to 
rest upon newer ones. 

4. In geom., the ideal operation of carrying 
one magnitude to the space occupied by an- 
other, and showing that they can bo made to 
coincide throughout their whole extent.. This is 
the method of Euclid, to which his axiom, that things 
which coincide tire equal, refers ; but the use of the word 
superpose in this sense appears to be due to Auguste Comte 
(French superposer). 

5. In the early church, an addition to or exten- 
sion of a fast; a fast longer than the ordinary 
fast. Bingham, Antiquities, xxi. 3. 

superpraise (su-per-praz'), v. i. To praise to 
excess. Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 153. 
superproportion (8u^p6r-pro-por'shon), n. Ex- 
cess of proportion. Sir K. IHghy. 
superpurgationf (su^6r-p6r-ga'shqn), n. More 
purgation than is sumcient. Wisenmn, Surgery. 
Buperquadripartient (su - per - kwod - ri - pftr'- 
tient),.a. [LL. superquadripartien{1r)s.’] Be- 
ing in the ratio of 9 to 5. 
Buperqua(iriquintal(Rh-p6r-kw()d-ri-kwiii'tal), 
a. Same as superquadripartient. 
BUperreflectiont (su'^pfer-re-flek'shon), n. The 
reflection of a reflected image ; the echo of an 
echo. 

Tlie voice in that chappel creatoth speciein speclei, and 
maketh succeeding mper-rejleetions : loritmelleth by de- 
grees, and every reflexion is weaker than the former. 

Baem, Nat. Hist., § 249. 

SUlMrregal (8u-p6r-re'gal), a. More than regal. 

Waterland, Works, nr.”348. 

Buperrewardt (su^p^r-re-wArd'), v. t. To re- 
ward to excess. Baconi To King James, 
superroyal (su-p^r-roi'al), a. Noting a size of 
paper. See paper. 

SUpersacral (su-p6r-sa'kral), a. In anaU, sit- 
uated on or over (dorsad ’ of) the sacrum : as, 
the mpersacral foramina, processes, or nerves, 
supersaliencyt (su^^r-sa'li-en-si), n. [< rniper- 
8alien(t) 4- -ey.] Tlie act 6i leaping on any- 
thing. <Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 1. [Bare.] 
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Bupersalientf (su-p^r-s&'li-ent), a, [s OF. 
sursaillant = Hp. Pg. sobresaliente, < L, super, 
on, + salieu{t-)s, ppr. of salire, leap.] Leaping 
upon. [Rare.] imp. Diet. 

BUpersalt (su'p^ir-skrt), n. An acid salt; a salt 
with a greater number of equivalents of acid 
than base: opposed to subsalt. H. Spencer, 
Universal Progress, p. 40. 
supersaturate (su-p^r-sat'u-rat), v. t. To satu- 
rate to excess; add to beyond saturation. 

A recently magnetiaed magnet will occasionally appear 
to be supersaturated. 

S. P. Thompson, Elect, and Mag., p. 85. 

supersaturatiou (8U-p(^r-sa1>u-ra'shqn), n. The 
operation of saturating to excess, of of adding 
to beyond saturation; the state of being super- 
saturated. 

superscapular (su-p^r-skap'u-ljlr), a. Same as 
suprascapular. 

superscribe (su-per-sknb'), V. t . ; pret. and pp. 
superscribed, ppr. superscribing. [=s Sp. sobre- 
scribirv:zlt.8oprd8(nv€re,<. L.«nper/<m7»erc, write 
over, write upon, superscribe, < super, over, 4- 
scribere, write : see scribe.^ 1. To write or en- 
grave on the toj), outside, or surface ; inscribe ; 
put an inscription on. 

An ancient monument, sujierserihed. Addison. 

2. To write the name or address of one on the 
outside or cover of : as, to superscribe a letter. 

Produces Mounsieur’s letter, superscribed to her Majes- 
tle. Aubrey, Lives (Bylvanus Scory). 

superscript (8u'p6r-8kript), a. and n. [= Hp. 
Pg. sobrescrito = It. s<yprascriUo, < L. superscrip- 
tus, pp. of superscrihere, superscribe : see super- 
scribe.'] I. a. Written over or above the line : 
the opposite of subscript. Amer. Jour. Philol., 
IX. 321. 

H. n. The address of a letter; superscrip- 
tion. Shak., ^i. L. L., iv. 2. 135. 
superscription (8u-pf*r-skrip'8hqn), n. [< OF. 
superscription = It. soprascrizione, < L. super- 
scnpUo(n-), a writing above, < supcrscriberr, 
write over; see superscribe.] 1. The act of 
superscribing. — 2. That which is wi'itten or 
ongi’aved on the outside of or above something 
else ; especially, an address on a letter. 

The superscription of bis accusation was written over, 
THE KlNtt pF TUE JEWS. Mark XV. a«. 

supersecularf (su-p^r-sek'u-ljir), a. Being 
above the world or secular iliings. Bjk Hall. 
supersede (su-p6r-sed'), r. t . ; pret. and pp. su- 
perseded, ppr. superseding. [^ OF. super seder, 
superceder, F. supersMer (vernacularly OF. and 
F. surseoir), leave off, desist, delay, defer, < Jj. 
supersedere, sit upon or above, preside, also, in 
a deflected use, commonly with the abl., desist 
from, refrain from, forbear, omit, ML. also post- 
pone, defer, < sm}er, above, 4- sederc, sit ; see 
sedent, sit. Iff OF. (superceder) and ML. (super- 
cedore) the verb was confused with L. coder c, go : 
see code. Hence ult. (< L. supersedere) E. sur- 
cease, confused with cease.] 1, To make void, 
inefflcaciouR, or useless by superior power, or 
by coming in the place of; set aside; render 
unnecessary; suspend; stay. 

In this genuine acceptation of clmnco, here is nothing 
AUppoaed that can supersede the known lawH of natural mo- 
tion. Bentley, Boyle Lectures, Sermon v. 

It is a sad sight ... to sec these political schemers, 
with their clumsy niechanisniB, trying to supersede the 
great laws of existence. II. Spencer, Social Static^ p. 322. 

2. To be placed in or take the room of; dis- 
place; supplant; replace: as, an officer 
seded by another. 

A black and savage atrocity of mind, which supersedes 
in them the common feelings of nature. 

BurXre, Rev. in Franco. 

One deep love doth woersedc 
All other. Te7myso7i,Jn Memoriam, xxxil. 

supersedeas (sn-p^r-se'de-as), n. [So called 
from this word in the writ: L, supersedeas, 2d 
peys. sing. pres. subj. of supersedere, forbear: 
see supersede.] 1 . In law, a writ having in gen- 
eral tne effect of a command to sta^, on good 
cause shown, some ordinary proceedings which 
ought otherwise to have proceeded. 

A writ of supersedeas was issued to preveut the meeting 
of parliament, and the city was fllled with the anned fol- 
lowers of the duke. Stubbs, Const Hist, § 36U. 

2. Hence, a stay; a stop. 

To give a sujtersedeas to industry. 

Hammond, Works, I. 480. 

BUpsrseder (su-p^r-se'd^r), n. One who or that 
wnich supersedes. Browning, Paracelsus. 

supersedere (su'^p^r-se-de're), n. [So called 
from this word in the contract or writ: L. su- 
persedere, forbear: see supersede.] In Scots 
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law : (a) A private agreement among credit( 
under a trust-cleed and accession, that they i 
supersede or sist diligence for a certain peri 
(h) A judicial act by which the court, wneri 
sees cause, grants a debtor proteotion agai 
diligence, without consent of the creditors. 

supersedure (HU-p(<r-se'dm), w. f< supersedt 
-ure,] The act of superseding; supersessic 
as, the supersedure of trial by jury. 

To suppose it necessary to undertake his mpersedun 
stealth. The Century, XXIX. ( 

Bupersemixiatet (su-p(>r-sem'i-nat), n. t. 

LL. superseminaius, pp. of superseminare (> S 
sobresembrar s= Pg. sobresemear), sow over 
upon, < L. super, over, 4- semindre, sow: s 
seminate.] To scatter (seed) above seed alrea 
sown ; also, to disseminate. 

The church . . . was against . . . punishing diiTerei 
in opinion, till the popes of Rome did superseminate a 
persuade the eontroiy. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835X II. 3 

superseminationt (su-p^r-sem-i-na'^hon ), 
superseminate 4* -ion.] The sowing of sO' 
over seed already sown. 

They were no more than tares, . . . and . . . ofanotl 
sowing (a superseminaHon, as the Vulgar reads it). 

Heylin, Reformation (Ded.). (DavU 

superseminatort (su-p^r-sem'i-na-tqr), w. 

LL. supeweminator, < superseminare, sow ovo 
see superseminate.] One who superseminate 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 148. 
supersensible (su-p^r-sen'si-bl), a. Bevondtl 
reach of the senses; above the natural powe 
of external perception ; siip^rsensual : applic 
either to that which is physical but of such 
nature as not to be perceptible by any normi 
sense, or to that which is spiritual and so n( 
an object of any possible sense. 

The scientlflc mind and the logical mind, when turnc 
towards the supersensible, world, are apt to find the sanr 
ditllciilty, only in a much greater degree, aa they And i 
dealing with objects of imagination, or with pure eiqi 
tions. J. C. Shairp, (Culture and Religion, p. li: 

Atoms are supersensible beings. 

G. T. Ladd, rhysiol. Psychology, p. 871 

supersensibly (su-pi*r-8en'si-bli), adxK In 1 
suiKTsensible manner. A. B. Alcott, Tablets 

p. 16. 

supersensitive (Hu-p6r-Ben'si-tiv), a. Exces 
sively sensitive ; morbidly sensitive. 

Her supersensUioe ear detects the scratch of her mother* 
pen. E. S. Phelps, Sealed Orders, p. BOO 

supersensitivenesB (su-p(^r-s(ui'si-tiv-nes), n 
kl(>rbi(l sensibility; excessive sensitiveness 
extreme susceptibility. 

BUpersensory (su-per-seii'so-ri), a. Super- 
sensual. [Bare.] 

This definite lino embraced all that mass of actual oi 
alleged instances in which the mind of one person hai 
been impressed by that of another through supersensor% 
channels, or at least in a way which could not be ac- 
counted for by the ordinary modes of communication 
through the senses. New Princeton Hev., IV. 274. 

supersensual (su-p^r-sen'ml-al), a. Above or 
beyond the senses ; of such a nature as not to 
be perceptible by sense, or not by sense with 
which man is endowed ; specifically, spiritual. 
Also used substantively. 

In our inmost hearts there is a sentiment which links 
the ideal of beauty with the Supersensual. 

Bulwer, What will he Do with it? vii. 28. 

Everything, the most supersensual, presented itself to 
hlB [Dante'sJ mind, not as an al)strnct.i(ica, but as a visible 
type. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 89. 

SUperB 0 nsuous(su-p()r-Hen'Hu-u 8 ), n. 1. Super- 
sensible ; supersensual. 

A faith loss supersensuous ami ideal ... is a covert su- 
perstition. A. Ji. Alcott, Tablets, p. 182. 

2. Extremely sensuous; more than sensuous. 
Imp. Diet. 

BUperserviceable ( su -P^r-se r ' vi-sa-bl ) , n . Over- 
serviceablc or officious; doing more tlian is re- 
quired or desired. 

A . . . svperseroiceable, finical rogue. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 19. 

supersesquialteral (su-p(^r-ses-kwi-al'ter-al), 
a. Being in the ratio of 5 to 2. 

supersesquitertial (su-pftr-ses-kwi-t^r'shal), a. 
Being in the ratio of 7 to 3. 

supersession (su-p^^r-sesh'qn), n. [< ML. ^su- 
pcrsessio{n-), < L. supersedere, pp. .supersessus, 
forbear: see supersede.] The act of supersed- 
ing, or setting aside ; supersedure. 

The tide of secret dissatisfaction which . . . has pre- 
pared the way for its [liberalism’s | sudden collapse and 
supersessitm. M. Arnold, (Culture and Anarchy, i. 

BUpersolar (su-pftr-so'ljir), a. Situated above 
the sun. [Rare.] 

Lit by the supersalar blaze. Emerson, Threnody. 
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Bapersolid (afi'p^r-soFid)^ n, A magnitude of 
• more than throe dimensions, 
supersphenoidal ( su ''p^r-sfe-noi "dal ), a. Situ- 
ated oil or over (ccphalad or dorsad of) the 
sphenoid bone: as^ the supersphenoidal pitui- 
tary fossa or body. 

Buperspiritual (su-pfer-spir'i-tu-al), a. Exces- 
sively spiritual ; over-spiritual, 
s^erspirituality (su-p^r-spir^i-tu-al'i-ti), n. 
"Hie quality or state of being superspiritual. 

This extreme, unreal mver^spiriitudity is a relic of the 
old Zoroastrian doctrine of Dualism. 

O. D. Boardmant Creative Week, p. 28fl. 

snpersauamOBal (su^p^r-skwa-mo'sal), ft. A 
bone of the skull of ichthyosaurs, behind the 
postfrontal and postorbital. Owm, 
superstition (su-p^r-stish'on), ft. [Early mod. 
E. Huperstieion, mpersticyon ; < OF. (and F.) si/- 
jterstition = 8p. siipersticion = Fg. superstigdo 
= It. superstizione, superstition, \ L. supersti- 
fio(vt-), excessive fear of the gods, unreasonable 
religious belief, superstition; connected with 
superstes {superstiU)^ standing by, being pres- 
ent (as a noun, a bystander, a. witness), also 
standing over, as in triumph, also, in another 
use, surviving, remaining, < supcrstare, stand 
upon or over, also survive, < ttuper, over, above, 
+ stare f stand: see state ^ staml. As m the case 
of relltpio^n-), religion (seercM^iow), 

the exact original sense of superstiUo(n-) is un- 
certain; it is supposed to have been a ^stand- 
ing over something^ in amazement or awe. The 
explanation (reflected, e. g., in the quot. from 
Lowell, below) that it moans lit. ‘a survival* 
(namely, of savage or barbarous beliefs gener- 
ally outgrown) is modern, and is entirely for- 
eif^i to Itoman thought.] 1 . An ignorant or ir- 
rational fear of tliat which is unknown or mys- 
terious; especially, such fear of some invisible 
existence or existences; speciflcally, religious 
belief or jiractice, or botn, founded on irrational 
fear or credulity ; excessive or unreasonable re- 
ligious scruplcH produced by credulous fears. 

First Sail. Sir, voiir (lueen must overboard ; the sea 
works high, the wind la loud, and will not lie till the ship 
he cleared of the dead. 

Per. 'J'hat ’« your Huperstition. Shak., Pericles, Hi. 1. 50. 

It wore better to have no opinion of God at all than 
an opinion aa is unworthy of Him ; for the one is 
unbelief, the other is contumely; and certainly super* 
sHHon is the reproacli of the Deity. Baean^ Superstition. 

Where there is any religion, the devil will plant super- 
stition. Burton, Anat. of Mol., p. 699. 

He ICanon Kingsley | defines mjterstition to he an un- 
reasoning fear of the unknown. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 216. 

A superstition, as its name imports, is something that 
has been loft to stand over, like unfinished business, from 
one session of the world’s witonageinot m the next. 

Loivell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 92. 

2. A religious belief ora system of religion re- 
garded as based ou ignorance and fear; espe- 
cially, the worship) of false gods, as induced by 
fear; i»agaii religious doctrines and practices. 

He destroyed all idolatry and clearly did extirpate all 
superstition. Latimer, Serniun of the Plough. 

Under their Druid-teachers, the heathen Britons made 
use of balls of cryshU in their idle superstitions and wicked 
practices. Bock, (fimrch of our Fathers, 1. 294. 

3. Hence, any false or unreasonable belief 
tenaciously held; as, popular superstitions. 

Of the political superstituna, . . . none is so universal- 
ly diifUBod as the notion that majoritloH arc omnipotent. 

II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 232. 

4t. Excessive nicety ; scrupulous exactness. — 
6t. Idolatrous devotion. 

May I not kiss yon now In superstition f 
For vnu appear a thing that 1 would kneel to. 

Fletcher {and Massinger ?), Lovers’ Progress, ill. 3. 

= Syn. 1-3. Super^ition, Credrdity, Fanaticism, Bigotry. 
Creaxdity is a generm readiness to believe what one is told, 
without sutficient ovidonco. Superstition may be the re- 
sult of credulity iu regard to religious beliefs or duties or 
as to the supernatural. As compared with fanaticism it 
is a state of fears ou the one side and rigorous obser- 
vances on the other, both proceeding from an oppression 
of the mind by its beliefs, while fanaficism is too highly 
wrought in its excitement for fear or fof attention to de- 
tails of conduct. Fanaticism is a half-craay substitution 
of fancies for reason, primarily in the field of religion, but 
secondarily in politics, etc. Fanaticism is demonstrative, 
being often ready to undertake, in obedience to its sup- 
posed duty or call by special revelation, tasks that are 
commonly considered wicked or treated as criminal. Big- 
otry is less a matter of action : subjectively it is a blind 
refusal to entertain the idea of correctness or excellence 
in religious opinions or practices other than one’s own ; 
objectively It is an attitude matching such a state of mind. 
Credulity is opposed to skepticistn, superstitimi to irrever- 
ence, fanaticism to indifference, bigotry to latitudinarian- 
ism. See enthusiastic. 

superstitionistt (su-por-Htish'ou-ist), n. [< su- 
perstition + One who is Buperntitious; 
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one who is bound by religions superstitions. 
J)r, H. More, 

superstitions (su-pAr-stish'us), a, [Formerly 
also supersUcious; ss F. supersiitieux s= Sp. Pg. 
superstidoso = It. supersUziosOy < L. supersU- 
tiosus, full of su^rstition, snperstitious, also 
soothsaying, propnetic, ML. also extraordinary, 
ambiguous, \ 8uper8tiUo{n~)j superstition; see 
superstition,'] 1. Believing superstitions, re- 
ligious or other; addicted to superstition; es- 
pecially, very scrupulous and rigid in reli^ous 
observances through fear or credulity; full of 
idle fancies and scruples in regard to religion. 

the supersdtious people, and to enoomber ^heir busie 
braynes with vaine hope or vaine feare. 

Puttsnhmn, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 218. 

2. Pertaining to, partaking of, or proceeding 
from superstition ; as, superstitious rites. 

They pretend not to adore the Cross, because ’tis super- 
stitious. Seiden, Table-Talk, p. 106. 

The Easterns appear to have a superstitious dislike to 
rebuilding upon tiie site of a former town. 

O' Donovan, Merv, xx. 

8t. Over-exact; scrupulous beyond need, as 
from credulous fear. 

Shall squeamish He my Pleasures harvest by 
Fond supendidovM coyness thus prevent’/ 

J. Beaumont, J^syohe, i. 223. 

4t. Idolatrously devoted. 

Have 1 with all my full affections 

Still met the king? loved him next heaven? obey’d him? 

Been out of fondness superstiUouM to him ? 

Sh€dc., Hen. VIII., iii. 1. LSI. 
SupentitiouB uses. See use. 

superstitiously (su-p^r-stish'us-li), adv. In a 
superstitious manner; with superstition. 

Bliper8titi0lLSneB8(su-p()r-sti8h"iis-nes), n. The 
state or character of being superstitious ; su- 
perstition. 

superstrainf (sn-p^^r-stran' ), V, t. To overstrain, 
or stretch unduly. [Rare.] 

In the straining of a string, the further it is strained 
the less superstraining goeth to a note. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, § 182. 

superstratum (su-pfer-stra'tum), n . ; pi. super- 
swaia (-tk). [< L. superstratum, neut. of super- 

stratus^ pp. of supersternere, spread above, < su- 
per, above, + sternere, spread ; see stratum,] A 
stratum or layer above another, or resting on 
something else. 

The superstratum which will overlay us. 

Byron, Don Juan, ix. 37. 

super struct (8u-p6r-strukt'), V. i. [< lusupcr- 
structus, pp. of superstrucre, build upon or over, 
< super, above, 4* struerc, build ; see structure,'] 
To build or erect iqpon something. Jer. Taylor, 
Works (ed. 1835), II. 35. 

SUperstruction (su-p^r-struk'sbqn), u, [< su- 
perstruct + -ion,] 1. The act of erecting or 
building upon something.— *2. A superstruc- 
ture. 

My own profession hath taught mo not to erect new su- 
perstructions upon an old ruin. Sir J. Denham. 

BUperstructivet (su-p^r-struk'tiv), a, [< super- 
struct + -irf?.] Built or erected on something 
else. 

Nothing but the removing his fundamental error can 
rescue him from the superstrucHve, be it never so gross. 

Hammond. 

superstructort (su-pftr-stmk'tor), n. [< super- 
struct -f -orl.j One who builds ou something 
else. 

Was Oates’s narrative a foundation or a superstructure, 
or was he.one of the euperstructors or not? 

Roger North, Examen, p. 19.3. (Davies.) 

superstructural (su-p^r-struk'tur-al), a. [< su- 
perstructure + -al,] Of or pertaining to a su- 
perstructure. 

superstructure (su'p^tr-struk^tfi^), n. [< su- 
per struct + -wre.] 1 . Any structure built on 
something else ; particularly, an edifice in re- 
lation to its founaation. 

I am not for adding to the beautiful edifice of nature, nor 
for raising any whimsical superstructure upon her nlana 
Addison, Spectator, No. 98. 

2. Hence, anything erected on a foundation or 
basis. 

There is another kind of pedant, who, with all Tom Fo- 
lio’s impertineiicies, hath greater superstructures and etn- 
bellisliments of Greek and Latin. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 158. 

3. In railway engin,, the sleepers, rails, and 
fastenings of a railway, in contradistinction, 
to road-bed, 

SUj^Sttbstantial (su^p^r-sub-stan'sh^), a, [< 
LL. supersubstantialis, sc. panis, ah ihaperfect 
translation of Gr. kmoifotog, sc, Aorof , bread * suf- 
ficient for the day* or bread ‘for the coming 
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day* (“daily bread**), or bread ‘neoessipiry to 
support life* (Mat. vi. 11), < L. super, upon, + 
substantia (tr. Or. ovaia), being, substance : see 
substance, substantial,] 1, More than substan- 
tial; beyond the domain of matter; being more 
than (material) substance : used with 'special 
reference to Mat. vi. 11, where the Greek ksnoh- 
eiog (‘daily* in the authorized version) is in the 
Vulgate supersubstantialis. 

This is the daily bread, the heavenly sut^substanUal 
bread, by which our souls are nourished to lifo eternal. 

Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant, v. f 4. 

2. [Tr. Gr. irrspoheiog,] Superessential: tran- 
scending all natures, all ideas, and the oistino- 
lion of existence ana non-existence, 
supersubtilized (8U-p6r-sut"il-!zd), a. Subtil- 
ized or refined to excess. 

Wire-drawn sentiment and supersuJbtiliutd conceit 

Loweu, Study Windows, p. 246. 

supersubtle (su-pfer-sut'l), a. Over-subtle; 
cunning; crafty in an excessive degree. Shak,, 
Othello, i. 3. 3^3. 

supersubtlety (su-p6r-sut'l-ti), n. Excessive 
subtlety; over-nicety of discrimination. 

The supersubtleties of Internretatlon to which our Teu- 
tonic cousius, who have taught us so much, are certainly 
somewhat prone. Lowdl, Don Quixote. 

supersurface (su'p^r-sfer'-'fas), n, A three- 
dmiensional continuum in * five-dimensional 
space. 

supersust (su-pftr'sus), n. In music, an unusu- 
ally high treble voice or voice-part. 
BUpert^luric (sii'''per-te-lu"rik), a. Situated 
above the earth and its atmosphere, 
SUpertemporaU (su-per-tem'po-ral), a, and n. 
I. a. Transcending time, or independent of 
time. 

II. Tha.t which transcends or is indepen- 
dent of time. 

Plotinus and Numenius, explaining Plato’s sense, de- 
clare him tci have asserted three supertemporals or eter- 
nals, good, mind or intellect, and the soul of the universe. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 626. 

SUpertemporaP (su-pdr-tem'po-ral), a. In 
anat., situated aliove or high up iii the tem- 
poral region ; specifically noting certain lateral 
cerebral gy ri and sulci. 

BUperterrene (su '''p^r-te-ron ' ) , a. [< 1 jL. super- 
terrcMUS, above the earth, < L. super, over. + 
terra, earth; see terrene.] Being above ground 
or above the earth ; superterrestrial. 
SUperterrestrial (Hu"''p6r-te-res"tri-al), a. Sit- 
uated above the world; not of the earth, but 
superior to it; supermundane; superterreiie. 
Also supraterrestrial. 

supertonic (su'p6r-ton-ik), n. In music, the 
tone in a scale next above the tonic or key- 
note; the second, as A in the scale of G. 
BUpertragical (su-p6r-traj'i-kal), a. Tragical 
to excess. 

supertripartient (su'-'p^'r-tri-par'ti-ent), a. In 
the ratio of 7 to 4. 

Bupertriquartal (su""p6r-tri-kw6r'tal), a. Same 
as supertripartient. 

Buperauberation ( su-p^r-tu-be-ra' shqn ),n. The 
production of young tubers, as potatoes, from 
the old ones while still Rowing. 

SUpertuniC (su'per-tu-nik), n. Any garment 
worn immediately over a tunic. : used loosely in 
the many cases where it is impossible to name 
more precisely gafnioiits so represented, as in 
ancient costume. 

SUperracaneoust (Bu""p4)r-va-ka"ne-u8), a, [s= 
Sp. supervaedneo = It. supctvacanco, < L. super- 
above what is necessary, needless, 
superfluous, < super, above, + vacuus, empty, 
void; see vacuous,] Superfluous; unnecessary; 
needless ; serving no puriiose. 

I held it not altogether supervamneom to take a review 
of them. tiouHill, Letters, 11. 60. 

Bupervacaneouslyt (su^'pOr - va -ka'nf - us - li), 
adv. In a superfluous manner; needlessly. 
Imp. Diet, 

supervacaneousnesst (su^p^r- va-ka"ne -us- 
nes),ii. Needlessness; superfluousness. Bailey. 
supervacuoust (su-p^r-vak'n-us), a, [< L. su- 
pcrvacuus, needless, superfluous, < super, over, 
+ vacuus, empty, void; see vacuous,] Being 
more than is necessary; supererogatory. 

The Pope having the kev, he may dispense the super- 
vacuous duties of others (who do more than is required for 
their salvatiou) to sinners who have no merit of their own. 

JSvdyn, True Religion, II. 286. 

supervene (su-p6r-ven"), v. i.; pret. and pp. 
supervened, ppr. supervening, [= F. survenir 
= Sp. supervemr, sobrevenir = Pg, sobrevir ss It. 
supervenire, soprawenire, < 1^. supervenire, come 
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over or. upon, overtake, < anper^ above, + venire, 
oome : see come,'] To come in as extraneous 
upon something; be added or joined; follow 
in close conjunction. 

The dawning of the day is not materially turned into 
the greater light at noon ; but a greater light guperveneth. 

Boaster, Salnte' Best, Iv., To the Reader. 

The tall candles sank into nothingnesa; their flames 
went out utterly ; the blaokness of darkness sujpervensd. 

Poe, Tales, I. 811. 

supervenient (su-p6r-v§'nient), a. [=r 8p. Pg. 
It. superveniente, < L. 9up€rv€ni€n{t~)8,j}pT, of 8W- 
pervenire, come upon: see supervene,] Coming 
in upon something as additional or extraneous; 
superadvonient; added; additional; following 
in close conjunction. 

That branch of belief was in him supervenient to Chris- 
tian practice. Uammond. 

supervention (su-p6r-von'shpn), n, [s= Sp. 
supervenoion = Pg, superveng&6, < LL.^upcivcw- 
Uo{nr), a coming up, < L. supervenire, come 
upon: see supervene,] The act, state, or con- 
dition of supervening. 

The grave symptoms . . . were undoubtedly caused by 
the supervention of blood poison, originating from the 
wound. J. M. Camnchan, Operative Surgery, p. 142. 

SUpervisal (8U-p6r-vi'zal), n. [< supervise + 
-a/.] The act of supervising; overseeing; in- 
spection; superintendence. 

Gilders, carvers, upholsterers, and picture-cleaners are 
labouring at their several forges, and I do not love to 
trust a hammer or a brush without my own supervUal. 

WalpUe, To George Montagu, July 1, 1763. 

supervise (su-p6r-viz'), v, t , ; pret. and pp. su- 
perviscd, ppr. supervising, [\ ML. superi^isus, 
pp. of supervidm^e, oversee, < L. super, over, + 
viderc, pp. visus, see: see vision.] 1. To over- 
see; have charge of, with authority to direct 
or regulate : as, to supendse the erection of a 
house. The word often implies a more general care, 
with less attention to and direction of details, than super- 
intend. 

The small time I supervised the Glass-house, I got among 
those Venetians some Smatterings of the Italian Tongue. 

Howell, Letters, 1. i. 8. 

2t. To look over so as to peruse; read; read 
over. 

You And not the apostrophos, and so miss the accent; 
lot mo supervise the canzonet. Shak., L. L. U, iv. 2. 124. 

=Byil. 1. See list under superintetid. 

superyiset (su-p^r-viz'), n. [< supervise, v.] In- 
spection — On the supervise, at sight ; on the first 
reading. 

Importing Denmark's health and England’s too, 
With, ho ! such bugs and goblins in my life 
That, on, the supervise, no leisure bated. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 28. 

supervision (su-p^r-vizh'on), w. [< ML. *8u~ 
2 >ervisio{n-), < supervidere, pp. supervisus, over- 
see: see supervise.] The act of supervising or 
overseeing; oversight; superintendence; di- 
rection : as, to have the snj)crvision of a coal- 
mine; police a syn. See list under su- 

perintendence. ^ 

supervisor (Hu-ir6r-vi'zpr), n, [< ME. super- 
visor, < ML. supervisor, K supervidcre, pp. super- 
visus, supervise: see supervise.] 1. One who 
supervises; an overseer; an inspector; a super- 
intendent ; as, the supervisor of a coal-mine ; a 
supervisor of the customs or of the excise, 

1 desire and pray you . . . make a substanciall bille in 
my name upon the said mater, . . . the said bille to be 

E ut up to the Kyng, wliiche is chief supervisor of my said 
ordis testament, and to the liOixles Spirltuelle and Teiii- 
porelle. as to the Gomyns, of this present Pariement, so 
as the iij. astates may graunte and passe hem cleer^. 

Poston Letters, 1. 872. 
Your English gaugers and supervisors that you have 
sent down beiiorth the Tweed have ta*en up the trade of 
thievery. Scott, Rob Roy, iv. 

The twelve Supervisors ot Estates fat Ludlow] are elected 
in the same manner (by the thirty-seven, or common coun- 
cil at large]. . . . Their business is to attend to the let- 
ting and management of the corporation estates. 

Munieip. Carp, lieport (1885), p. 2790. 

2f. A spectator ; a looker-on. 

Would you, the supervisor, grossly gape on? 

Shak., Othello, iii. 8. 895. 

3t. One who reads over, as for correction. 

The author and supervisors of this pamphlet. Dryden. 

4, In some of the United States, an elected 
officer of a township or town having principal 
charge of its administrative business. The affairs 
of a township are managed in some States by a board of 
supervisors, in some by a single supervisor; in the latter 
case, the simervisor of the town is only one of a number 
of town officers, but his concurrent action with one or 
more of the others is often required, and the supervisors 
of all the townships in a county constitute together the 
county board, charged with the administrative J)usines8 
of the county. 
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Where there are several mipervisors or trustees in the 
township, it is common to associate them together as a 
Board, and under such an arrangement they very closely 
resemble the New England board of selectmen in their 
administrative functions. W. WUson, State, f 1014. 

supervisorsbi]) (su-p^r-vl'zpr-ship), n. [< sur 
pervisor + -ship,] The office of a supervisor, 
supervisory (su-pfer-^'zp-ri), a. [< supervise + 
-ory.] Pertaining to or having supervision. 

The Senate, in addition to its legislative, is vested also 
with supervisory powers in respect to treaties and ap- 
pointments. CofAoun, 'Works, 1. 180. 

BUpervisual (BU-p6r-viz'u-al), a. [< L. 
over, + visus, seeing, sight: see visual.] Ex- 
ceeding the ordinary visual powers. 

Such an abnormfdly acute supervisuol perception is by 
no means impossible. The Academy, July 12, 1890, p. 28. 

SUpervivet (su-per-viv'), V. i. [< ME. superviven, 

< L. supervivere, live beyond, outlive, < super, 

over, + live : see -ritHd. CL survive,] To 

live Doyond ; outlive ; survive. Lydgate', Minor 
poems. [Rare.] 

supervolune (8u'p6r-vo-lut), a. [< LL. super- 
volutus, jpp, of supcrvoiverc, roll over, < L. super, 
above, -r volvere, roll, turn about.] In hot., 
noting a form of estivation in which the plaits 
of a gamopetalouR corolla successively overlap 
one another, as in the morning-glory, iiirison- 
weed, etc. : same as emvolute except that the 
latter refers to petals instead of plaits ; also, of 
a leaf, same as convolute. 

SUpervolutive (su'^p^r-vo-lu'tiv), a, [< super- 
volute 4- -ivtc.] In hot, noting an estivation in 
which the plaits of a corolla or a vernation in 
which the leaves are 8U}>ervolute. [Rare.] 

SUpinate (su'pi-nat), i\ t . ; pret. and pp. supi- 
natad, ppr. supinating. [< L. supinatus, pp. of 
supinare, bend or lay backward or on the back, 

< supinus, lying on the back : see supine,] In 
anat. and physiol., to bring (the hand; palm up- 
ward. In this position the radius and ulna are 
parallel. Roe pronatc. 

The hand was pronated, and could not be supinated l>e- 
yond the midway position. Lancet, 1890, 1. 464. 

supination (su-pi-na'sh^n), n. [=r. supination 
= Rp. supinacioH = It. supinasione, < LL. supi- 
natio(n-), < supinare, bend or lay backward or 
on the back; see supinatc,] 1. The act of ly- 
ing or the state of being laid on the back, or 
face upward. — 2. In anat. and physiol, i (a) A 
movement of the forearm and hand of man and 
some other animals which brings the iialm of 
the hand uppermost and the radius and ulna 
parallel with each other, instead of crossing 
each other as in the opposite movement of pro- 
nation. (h) The position of the forearm and 
hand in which the ulna and radius lie parallel, 
not crossed, and the hand lies Hat on its back, 
palm upward: the opposite of pronation. TIio 
act is accomplished and the jjosition is assumed 
by means of the supinators, aided by the biceps. 
— 3. Ixi fendyig, the position of the wrist when 
the palm of the hand is turned upward. Rolando 
(ed. Forsyth). 

SUptoator (su'pi-na-tor), w. ; pi. supinafores{m''- 
pi-na-to'rez) or supinators (su'pi-mi-torz). 
[NL.*, < L. supyinare, pp. supinatus, bend or lay 
backward; see supinatc.] A muscle which su- 
pinates the forearm ; opposed to pronator : as, 
the biceps is a powerful siqnnator of the fore- 
arm. — Supinator brevis, a muscle at the proximal end 
of the forearm. It arises from the ulna ami lateral liga- 
ments of the elbow, and is wrapped around the radius 
and inserted upon its oiib^r side. Suplnator longUB, a 
flexor and supinator muscle of the forearm, lying super- 
ficially along the radial side of the foreaiTn. It arises 
chiefly from the external supracondylar ridge of the hu- 
merus, and is inserted into the styloid process of the ra- 
dius. Also called brachunradialis. Sec cut under muscle^ . 
—Supinator radii brevis. Hame as supinutor brevis.— 
Supinator radii longus. Same as supinator longus.— 
Supinator ridge of the humerus, the ectocondyiar 
ridge, a ridge running up from the outer condyle, giving 
attachment to the supinator longus and other muscles. 

SUpins, a. and n. [= Sp. Pg. It. < L, su- 

ptmis, tunicd or thrown backward, lying on tlic 
back, prostrate, also going backward’, retro- 
grade, going downward, sloping, inclined; figur- 
atively, inactive, negligent, careless, indolent ; 
neut. supinum, sc. verbnm, applied in LL. to the 
verbal noun in -turn, -tu (the supine), and also to 
the verbal form in -ndum (the gerund), lit. ‘ the 
absolute verb' — that is, a verbal form with- 
out distinctions of voice, number, person, aii<l 
tense — supinum, lit. ‘inactive,' hence neutral, 
absolute, translating Or. 0etik6v as applied to 
the verbal form in -rtov, called kmpgripa OeriKdv, 
lit. ‘the absolute adverb,' or verbal adjunct 
(OeriKdv^ neut. of dermdg, in gram, positive, ab- 
solute); < 8uh, under, beneath: see sub-,] 1. a. 


snppeditate 

8u-pin'). 1. Lying on the back, or with 
ace upward; opposed to prone. 

That they buried their dead on their backs, or 1 
supine position, seems agreeable unto profound ueep 
common posture of dying. Sir T. Browne, Um-burud 
Sapperless to bed they must retire, 

And couch supine their beauties, lily white. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, si 

2. Leaning backward; inclined; sloping: si 
of localities. 

If the vine 

On rising ground be plac’d, or hills supine, 

Extend thy louse battalions. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgirs Georgies, ii. \ 

8. Negligent; listless; heedless; indolei 
thoughtless; inattentive; careless. 

The Spaniards were so supine aiid uiioxorcis'd that t, 
were afraid to fli*e a greate gun. 

Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 20, 1( 
Long had our dull forefathers slept tmpine. 

Nor felt the raptures of the tuneful Nine. 

Addison, The Greatest English Po* 

Milton . . . stands out in marked and solitary indii 
uallty, apart from tiie great movement of the Civil ^ 
apart from the supine acqiiioscence of the Restoratioi 
seH-opliilonated, unforgiving, and unforgettiiig man. 

Lowm, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. S 

4. In hot., lying flat with the face upward, 
sometimes a thallus or leaf.stgyn. i. Prmw, « 
Bee prostrate.— 3. Careless, Indolent, etc. (soe listless), in< 
sluggigh, languid, dull, torpid. 

II, n, (su'pin). A part of the Latin vei 
really a verbal uoim, similar lo the Engli 
verbals in -ing, with two oases. One of these, u 
ally called the ftrst supine, ends in um, and is the accu 
tivo case. It always follows a verb of motion : as, a< 
deamhvlatum, he has gone to walk, or he has gone a-wa 
ing The other, called the second supine, ends in u of 1 
ablative case, and is governed by Bul>8tantlves or adj 
tives : as, facile dictu, easy to be told (literally, easy 
the telling). 

fiupinet (8u-pin'), flrd??. l< supine, a.] Supine] 

So supine negligent are they, or perhaps so wisi^ as 
passed evills to endeavour a forgetiulnesBe. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 

supinely (sil-pin'li), adv. In a supine mann( 
(a) With the face upward ; on one's or its back. 

And spreading plane-trees, where, supinely laid, 

He now enjoys the cool, and quaffs beneath the shade. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, 
(h) Carelessly ; indolently ; listlessly ; drowsily ; In 
heodlesB or tnoughtlesB way. 

In idle wishes fools supituiy stay. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 2( 

supineness (su-pin'ncs), n. The state or co: 
dition of being supine, in any sense. 

BUpinityt (su-pin'i-ti), n. [< L. su})inita{t-)s, 
bending backward, a lying flat, < supinus: Si 
supine,] Rupineness. 

A supinity or neglect of enquiry. 

Sir T. Brotvne, Vulg. Err., I. 

SUppaget (Hm)'a,i), w. [< sujy + -age; cf. herbage 
pottage.] That which may bo supped; sei 
Boning (f). 

For food they had broad, for suppaye, salt, and for tauo 
herbs. I! (taker, Eccles. Polity, v. 7 

suppalpationt (sup-al-pa'shon), n. [< L. su] 
palpari, caress, fondle a little, < sub, under, - 
palpari, touch, stroke ; see pat 2 )ation.] The a< 
of enticing by caresses or soft words. 

If plausible mppalpations, if restless importunities, wi 
hoise thee, thou wilt mount. 

Bp. Halt, Sermon on Ps. evil. 8 

Bupparasitationt (8u-par"a-8i-ta'8hoii), n. [ 
supparasite + -ation.] The act oi flattorin 
merely to gain favor. 

In time truth shall consume hatred ; and at last a gal 
ing truth shall have more thanks than a smoothing su} 
parasttation. Bp. Hall, Best Bargain, Works, V. i 

SUpparasitef (su-par'a-sit ), V. t. [< L. suppara 
sitari, flatter a little, < sub, para sitan 

play the parasite, < parasitus, a parasite; se* 
parasite.] Totlaiter; cajoh'. 

See how this subtile cunning sophister supparaMtes th 
people ; that’s ambition's fashion too, ever tobe poptilai 
J)r. Clarke, Sermons (1637), p. 245. (Latham. 

BUppawn, n. See supaivn. 

Buppedaneoust (sui)-e.da'ne-us), a. [< LL 
^suppcdaneu.s (in neut. suppedaneum, a foot 
stool), < Ij. sub, under, 4- pes (ped-), foot (> 
daneus, of the size of a foot); see pedal.] Be 
ing under the feet. Sir T. Hrowne, Vulg. En’. 

V. 13. 

BUppedaneum (sup-e-da'iie-um), w. [LL. : sec 
suppedaneous,] A projection or support undei 
the feet of a person crucified ; used with special 
reference to Christ or a crucifix. Encyc. Brit.^ 

VI. 611. 

BUppeditatef (su-pod'i-tat), r. i. [< L. suppedi‘ 
talus, pp. of suppeditare, subpeditare, be lully 
supplied, be iu store, trans. supply, furnish, per- 
haps for *snppetitare, < suppetere, suhpetere, be 
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in store, be present, < »u6, under. seek: 
see peUtionTi To supply ; furnish. 

Whoever Hi able to suppeditaU all things to the sufficing 
[of j all must have an intlnite power. 

Bp, PearMn, Bxpos. of Greed, i. 

BUppeditationt (su-ped-i-ta'shpn), w. [< L. sup- 
])eaitaiio(n-)f < suppeditare^ supply; see sup- 
peditatc.'] Supply; aid afforded. 

So great ministry and auppedtUUion to them both. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

supper (sup'^r), w. [< ME. soupeTf sopor, super, 
< OT. souper, sopor, super, F. aouper, a supper, 
inf. used as a noun, < sopor, F. aouper, sup; see 
sup,^ The evening meal ; the last repast of the 
day; specificalljr, a meal taken after dinner, 
whether dinner is served eomparativelv early 
or in the evening; in the Bible, the principal 
meal of the day — a late dinner (the later Ro- 
man eena, Greek delirvov). 

Anon vpon ther aoper was rody, 

She seruyd hym, in like wyge as hym ought. 

Generydea (K. JS. T. 8.), 1. 141. 

1 have drunk too much sack at supper. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 8. 16. 
Last Supper, the last meal eaten by Christ with his dis- 
ciples b^ore his death, at which he instituted the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Ffyrst in the sayd Clrche of Mownte Syon, in the self 

J lace wher the hyeh auter ys, ower blyssyd Savior Crist 
htt made hys last soper and mawdy wt his Discipulis. 

Torkingtun, Diarie of Kng. Travell, p. 87. 

Lord's Supper. See Lord. —Pasohal supper, the Pass- 

over supper. See Passover. 

supper (sup'6r), V, [< supper, n.] I.f intrans. 
To take supper; sup. 

This night we out down all our com, and many persons 
suppered here. Meeke, Diary, Aug. 27, 1601. (Davies.) 

II. tram. To give supper to. [Rare.] 

Kester was sujiperiny the horses, and In the clamp of 
their feet on the round stable pavement he did not near 
her at first. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, vi. 

supper-board (Hup'6r-bord), n. The table on 
which supper is spread. 

Turned to their cleanly supper-hoard. 

, Wordsworth, Michael. 


SUppering (sup'^r-ing), u. [Verbal n. of sup- 
per, V.] The act oi taking supper; supper. 
[Rare.] 

The broakfasting-iime, the preparations for dinner, . . . 
and the supperinys will (111 up a great part of the day in a 
very necessary manner. 

Richardson, i’amela, II. 62. (Davies.) 

supperless (sup'6r-le8), a, [< supper + -less.^ 
Wanting supper ; being without supper. 
Swearing and supperlees the hero sate. 

Pope, Punciad, i. 115. 

supper-time (8up'6r-tira), n. The time Wlien 
supper is taken ; evening. Shah., Othello, iv. 
2. 249. 

supplant (su-plaut')y [< ME. supplanten, 
< OF. (and F.) supplanter Hp. suplanlar z=z Pg. 
supplautar = It. supplantare, soppiantare, < L. 
supplautare, suhplantarc, trip up one^s heels, 
overthrow, < sub, under, + planta, sole of the 
foot; see ;daw/‘-2.] 1+. To trip np, as the heels. 

His legs entwining 

Each other, till supplanted down he fell. 

MUton, P. L., X. 518. 

2t. To overthrow ; cause the downfall of ; de- 
stroy; uproot. 

I that have . . . Bc<}m'd 

The cruel means you practised to supjdant me 

Massimjer, Kenegado, iv. 2. 
Oh Christ, ouerthrowe the Tables of these Money-chang- 
ers, and with some whip driue them, scourge them out of 
thy Temple, which supplant thy plantations, and hinder 
the gaynliig of Soules for gaine. 

Purchm, PUgiimago, p. 138. 

3f. To remove; displace; drive or force away. 

1 will supplant some of your teeth. 

Shak., Tempest, ill. 2. 66. 
Thia in ten dales «nore, would haue supplanted vs all 
with death. Quoted in Capt. John Smiths Works, II. 3. 

4. To displace and take the place of, especially 
(of persons) by scdieming or strategy. 

He gave you welcome hither, and you practise 
Unworthily to supplaid liim. 

Shirley, Love in a Mas^ ii. 8. 
Observe but how their own Principles combat one an- 
other, and supplant each one his fellow. 

MUton, Beformation in Eng., ii. 
I lamented . . . that frugality was supplanted by intem- 
perance, that order was succooded by confusion. 

Landor, Imag. ('onv., Peter the Oreat and Alexis. 

BUpplantaryt (su-plan'ta-ri), n. The act of sup- 
planting. 

Whiche is oonoeyvid of envye, 

And clepid Is subplafUarye. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 76. (HcMivoeU.) 

BUBplantation ( sup-lau-ta'shpu), n. [= F. sup- 
plantation = 8p. suplantacioii s=: Pg. supplanta- 


q&o as It. aupplantazione, < LL. 8upplmtatio{n-), 
supplanting, hypocritical deceit < L. aupplan- 
tare, supplant: see supplant^ The act of sup- 
planting. 

This general desire of aggrandising themselves ... be- 
trays men to a thousand ridiculous and mischievous acts 
of supplantation and detraction. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 0. 
BUpplanter (su-plan'tfer), ». [< supplant + -cri .] 
One who supplants or displaces. South, Ser- 
mons, VI. iii. 

supple (sup'l), a. [Also dial, aouple (pfon. 
soup'l ana s5'pl); < ME. aouple, < OF. aouple, 
aoupple, F. aouple, pliant, flexible, easily bent, 
supple, =s It. auppUce, humble, suppliant, < L. 
aupplex, auhplex (•-plie-), humble, suppliant; not 
found in the lit. sense * bending under/ ‘bend- 
ing down^; < auh, under, + pUcare, bend, fold: 
see plicate, plait. Ct, supplicate.') 1, Pliant; 
flexible ; easily bent : as, supple joints ; supple 
fingers. 

I do beseech you 

That are of suppler Joints, follow them swiftly. 

Shak., Tempest, iii. 8. 107. 
Will ye submit your necks, and choose to bend 
The supple knee? Milton, P. L., v. 788. 

2. Yielding; compliant; not obstinate. 

A felon n finite though that he be, 

Aftir thou shalt hym souple so. 

Rom. qf the Rose, 1. 8376. 
If it [beating] . . . makes not the will supple, it hardens 
the offender. Locke, Kducation, % 78. 

8. Capable of adapting one^s self to the wishes 
and opinions of owers; bending to* the humor 
of others ; obsequious ; fawning ; also, charac- 
terized by such obsequiousness, as words and 
acts. 

Having been supple and conrteous to the people. 

Shak, Cor., il. 2. 20. 
Call me not dear, 

' Nor think with supple words to smooth the grossiiess 
Of my abuses. Ford, 'Tis Vlty, ii. 2. 

He ((h-anmerl was merely a supple, timid, interested 
courtier in times of frequent and violent change. 

Macaulay, Hallam's Const. Hist. 

4t. Tending to make pliant or pliable ; sooth- 
ing- 

But his defiance and his dare to warre 
We swallow with the supple oUe of peace. 
Beywood, 2 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 1. 96). 
-Sjm. 1. Lithe, limber, lissome, 
supple (sup'l), V,; pret. and pp. suppled, ppr. 
suppling, [K-ME.souplen ; < supple, d7\ I, tram, 

1. To make supple; make pliant; render flexi- 
ble : as, to supple leather. 

The Orocians wore noted for light, the Parthians for 
fearful, the Sodomites for gluttons, like as England (God 
save the sample !) hath now suppled, lithed, and stretched 
their throats. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 368. 

Black hull -hides, 

Seethed in fat and suppled in flame. 

Browning, Paracelsus. 

2. To make compliant, submissive, humble, or 
yielding. 

He that pride hath- hym withynne 
Ne may nis herto in no wise 
Meken ne souplen to servyse. 

Rom. qf the Rose, 1. <£244. 
She 's hard of soul, but I must supple her. 

Shirley, Love in a Maze, li. 2. 
To set free, to supple, and to train the faculties in such 
wise as shall moke them most effective for whatever task 
life may dfterwards set them. 

LomU, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 8, 1886. 

3. Specifically, to train (a saddle-horse) by 
making him yield with docility to the rein, 
bending his nock to left or right at the slight- 
est pressure. — 4t. To soothe. 

All the faith and religion that shall be there canoniz’d 
is not sufflclentv without plain oonvincemoDt and the 
charity of patient instruction, Xu supple the least bruise of 
GoiiBcience. MiUon, Areopogitloa, p. 56. 

n. intrans. To become soft and pliant. 

Only his hands and feet, so large and callous. 
Require more time to supple. 

T. Tomkis (?), Albumazar, iii. 2. 

SUpplerilliappedt (sup'l-chopt), a. Having a 
supple jaw ; having an oily tongue. 

A supple-chapped flatterer. Marston. 

supple-jack (sup'l-jak), 9?. 1. A strong, pliant 
cane. 

Take, take my supple-jack, 

Play St. Bartholomew with many a back. 

Flay half the academic imps alive. 

Wdeot (Peter Pindar), Lyric Odes for 1786, i. 

2. One of various climbing shrubs with strong 
lithe stems, some of them furnishing walking- 
sticks. The name applies primarily to several.West In- 
'dian and tropical American species, as Pauttinia ourassa- 
vica, P. sphseroearpa, P. Barhadense, Serjania pdypkyUa 
(see basHt-%eood) and some other species of SerjawuL, and 
to the allied Cardio^permum grandi/torum. In the south* 




em United States Borchomia vduhiUt, a high tuloer of 
the Rharntmoem, Is so called. The native supple-juiok eA 
Australia consists of varieties at the woody oUmoer Olsmo* 
tis aristata; that of New Zealand is Mubus australis, per- 
haps the largest known bramble, climbing over the loftl*. 
est trees, also called JVsw Zealand lawyer. 
snpplelyt (sup'l-li), adv, Pliontly; with sup- 
pleness. Cotgrave^ 

supplement (sup'lf-ment), n, [< OF. supple- 
ment, F. supplement s= Bp. suplemento ss Pg. It. 
supplemento,<. L, supvlementum, that with vmioh 
anything is made full or whole, < supplere, make 
good, complete, supply: see supply,'] 1. An 
addition to anything, by which it is made more 
full and complete ; particularly, an addition to 
a book or paper. 

No man seweth a pacche of rude or newe olotlie to an 
old clothe, ellis he taklth awey the newe supplsmonl or 
pacche, and a more brekynge is maad. 

Wyelif, Mark ii. 21. 

God, which hath done this immediately, without so 
much as a sickness, will also immediately, without supple- 
ment of friends, infuse his Spirit of comfort where ft Is 
needed and deserved. Donne, Letters^ oxxiv. 

These public affections, combined with manners, are 
required sometimes as supplements, sometimes as correc- 
tives, always as aids to law. Burke, Rev. in France. 

2f. Store; supply. 

If you be a poet, and come into the ordinary, ... re- 
peat by heart either some verses of your own or of any * 
other man’s ; ... it may chance save you the price of 
your ordinary, and begot you other sup^ements. 

Jjekker, GuUVHornbook, p. 118. 

They cover not their faces unless it be with painting, 
using all the supplement of a sophisticate beauty. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 62. 


BCE ih the stipple- 
iiieiit and BCD is the 
complement of the aii- 
((le UCA. 


3. In trigon,, the quantity by which an angle 
or an arc falls short of 180° or a semicirclo. 
Hence, two angles which are together 
equal to two right angles, or two arcs 
which are together equal to a semi- 
circle, are the supplements of each 
other.— BUI of revivor and aup- 
plement. See rewiwor.— Letters of 
supplement, in Sootslaw, letters ob- 
tained on a warrant from the Court 
of Session, where a party is to be 
sued before an inferior court, and 
does not reside within its Jurisdiction. In virtue of those 
letters the party may be cited to appear before the infe- 
rior judge.— Oath In supplement, in Scots law, an oath 
allowed to be given by a party in bis own favor, in order 
to turn the semiplena prvoatio, which consists in the tes- 
timony of but one witness, into the plena prohaHo, af- 
forded by the testimony of two witnesses. -Sjm. 1. Ap- 
pendtsc, Supplement. An appendix contains additional 
matter, not essential to the completeness of the principal 
work, but related to It ; a supplement contains additional 
material, completing or improving the principal work. 

BUpplement (sup'le-ment)) V, t, [s Bp. suple- 
mentar = Pg. supplementar ; from the noun.] 
To fill up or supj^jr by additions ; add some- 
thing to, as to a writing, etc. ; make up deficien- 
cies m. 


The parliamentary grants wore each year supplemented 
by eccfeBiastioal grants made in the C^onvocations of the 
two provinces. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 858. 


BUpplemental (sup-le-mon'tal), a. [= Bp. suple- 
mental; as supplement -i- -at,] Of the nature 
of a supplement; serving to supplement; ad- 
ditional; added to supply what is wanted.— Sup- 
plemental air. 8ee atri.- Supplemental answer, 
Dill, or pleading, one interposed after the ordinary an- 
swer. bill, or other pleading, in order to bring before the 
court facts which occurred since that was inteipoBed, or 
facts which were omitted and not allowable subjects for 
amendment.— Supplemental arcs, in trigon., arcs of a 
circle or other curve which subtend angles at the center 
amounting together to l80^ - Supplemental chords, 
two chords of a conic joining one point to the two extremi- 
ties of a diameter.— Supplemental cone, proceedings, 
triangle, see the nouns.— Supplement cusp, in 
odontog., a cusp, such as may form the heel of a molar, 
lower than and additional to the main cusp or cusps of a 
tooth. — Supplemental versed sine, in tngon. See aine^. 

BUpplementarily (sup-le-men'ta-ri-li), adv. In 
a supplementary manner. 


Bupplementary (sup-le-men'ta-ri), a, [= F. 
suppUmentaire = Bp. suplementario = Pg. sup- 
plementario; as supplement + -ary,] 1, Bame 
as supplemental, — 2. Especially, in anat, and 
sooU, additional (to what is normal, ordinary, 
or usual) ; added, as something secondary, sub- 
sidiary, or useless; supernumerary; extra: as, 
a supplementary digit (a sixth finger or toe). — 
Supplementary Dladder, a sacculated diverticulum of 
the wall of the urinary bladder. - Supplementary curve, 
an imaginary projection of a curve making an imaginary 
part real. Such projections are of aid in comprehending 
the theoiy of curves.— Supplementary eye, in ewUm,, 
an organ furnished with from 6 to 10 hemispherical lenses, 
apparently superimposed on the compound eye : a struc- 
ture found in the Aphidida or plant-lice. Also called 
euterrie. --Supplementary proceedings SeeprocMd* 
-Supplementary reeplratton, score, etc. see 
the nouns.— Supplementary spleen, a small body simi- 
lar to the spleen Iti structure ana occasionally found in its 
neighborhood ; a splenoulus or lienculus. 

Bapplementation (sup^le-men-ta^shon), n. [< 
supplement + -aUon,] l^he act of supplement- 



(Imp. 


mpplaiiMmtation 

ing, filling up, or adding to. Kinsley, 
mot) 

aupplemdlltist (sup'le-men-tiflt), w. [< supple- 
ment H- One wno supplements or adds. 

[Rare.] 

Not merely a mpptemenlUst, but an original authority. 

Contemporary Jiev.y LIII. 1S5. 

SUpplaneSB (sup'l-nes), n. 1. The property of 
being supple ; pliableness ; flexibility. 

His [Daniers] diction, if wanting In the more hardy evi- 
denoes of muscle, has a mippleneee and spring that give 
proof of training and endurance. 

LoweU, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 189. 

2. Readiness of compliance; the property of 
easily yielding ; facility ; capability of molding 
one’s self to the wishes or opinions of others. 

He . . . had become a by-word lor the certainty with 
which he foresaw and the mitplenese with which he evaded 
danger. Macaulay, Temple. 

sSyn. 1. Bee supple. 

supplete (su-plet'), V. t ; pret and pp. supplefed, 
ppr. suppleting. [< L. Huppletm^pp, of aupplerv^ 
fill out, supply: see supply . To supplement. 
[Rare.] 

This act [ordinal for the making of archbishops, bishops, 
etc.] was euppteted, the reign of uniformity was extended, 
by another, a truly lamentable decree. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvi. 

suppletive (sup'lo-tiv), a. [< suppUte + -ive.’] 
Supplying ; suppletory. Imp. JHct 

suppletoxy (sup'le-to-ri), a. and n. [< LL. 
tmtorius (neut. stippletorium, a supplement), < 
L. supplerCf fill out, supply: see supply.'] I. a. 
Supplying deficiencies ; supplemental. 

Many men have certain forms of speech, certain inter- 
jections, certain mpplctory phrases, which fall often upfin 
their tongue, and wldch they repeat almost in every sen- 
tence. Donne, Sermons, vi. 

Suppletory oath, (a) The testimony of a party in sup- 
port of the accuracy of charges in his own accounts, ad- 
mitted in some cases at common law notwithstanding the 

? :eneral rule excluding the testimony of a party when of- 
ered in his own favor, (b) An oath in supplement. See 
mijmleiinerd. 

II. n. ; pi. supplctories (-riz). That which sup- 
plies what is wanted ; a sui)plemeTit. 

God hath in his infinite mercy provided for every condi- 
tion Tai‘e mppletories of comfort and usefulness. 

Jer. Taylor, Works, VI. 177. 
Onnflrmation . . . is an excellent part of Ohristian dis- 
cipline, by which children, coming to years of discretion, 
are examined and taught what they are enjoined now to 
perform of themselves ; and . . . itisasupj^etor]/ toearly 
kptism, and a oorroboratiou of its graces, rightly made 

“ ■ ■ I, II. 843. 


use of. 


Evelyn, True Eeligion, 


Bupplial (su-pli'al), n. [< supply + -«?.] 1. 
The aet of supplying, or the thing supplied. 

The supplial of our imagina^, and therefore endless 
wants. Warburton, Works, IX. iv. 

2. That which supplies the place of something 
else. [Rare.] 

It contains the choicest sentiments of English wisdom, 
poetry, and eloquence ; it may bo deemed a mppiial of 
many books. C. Mchardson, Diet., ill. 

BUppliauce^ (sup'li-ans), n. [< 8upplia7i(t) 4- 
-cc.J The act of a suppliant; supplication. 
When Greece, her knee in euppliance. bent. 

Should tremble. Halleck, Marco Bousaris. 

BUppliance'^t (su-pll'ans), n. [Also supplyance; 
< supply + -mivti.] 1*. The act of supplying or 
bestowing. 

Which euer, at command of Jove, was by my euppliance 
giueii. Chapman, Iliad, vill. 821. 

2. That which supplies a need or a desire ; sat- 
isfaction ; gratification. 

A violet . . . 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

Thu perfume and euppliance of a minute. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 8. 9. 

BUppliant^ (sup'li-ant), a. and n. [< P. suppli- 
ant, ppr. of supplih^, entreat, beg, < L. suj}pli- 
care: see supplicate.] I. a. 1. Supplicating; 
entreating; beseeching; humbly soliciting. 

The rich grow euppliant, and the poor grow proud. 

Drydm, Annus Mlrabilis, st. 201. 
No eupplianl crowds before the Judge appear’d ; 

No court erected yet, nor cause was heard. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorpb., 1. 120. 

2. Expressive of humble supplication. 

To bow and sue for grace 
With tuppiianl knee. Milton, P. L., t 112. 

No more that meek and euppliant look in prayer. 

Nor the pure faith (to give ft forceX are there. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 116. 

H, n. A humble petitioner ; one who asks or 
entreats in a supplicating manner. 

Spare 

This forfeit life, and hear thy euppliant’e prayer. 

Dryden, iEneiu, x. .841. 
By Turns nut on the Suppliant and Hie Lord : 
Threaten’a this Moment, and the next implor’d. 


imploi 

Prior, Solomon, il. 
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BOppliailt^ (8u-pll'ant), a. [< supply + -mt] 
Supplementary. 

With those Legions 

Which I haiio spoke of, whereunto your lenie 
Must be euppliant. 

Shak., Oymbellne, iii. 8 (folio 1623). 

BHPpliantly (sup'li-ant4i), adv. In a supplicat- 
ing manner; as a suppliant. 

SupplianiUy to deprecaie the impending wrath of God. 

Calvin, On Jonah (trans.), p. 22. 

BUPpliantneBB (sup'li-ant-nes), n. The quality 
or oeing suppliant. Hailey. 

BUpplicaHCy (sup' li-kan-si), n. [< suppUcan( t) + 
-cy. Cf. supplianee^.] Suppliance ; the act of 
supplicating; supplication. Imp. JHct. 

BHPPiicant (sup'h-kant), a. and n. [< L. suppli- 
can(t-)s, ppr. of supplicarc,\mHOQoh, supplicate: 
see supplicate.] 1, a. Entreating; imploring; 
asking numbly. 

iThey] offered to this council their letters supplicant, 
confesuiig that they had sinned. 

Up, Btdl, (Corruptions of Cliurch of Rome. 

IL ft. One who supplicates or humbly en- 
treats; a humble petitioner; a suppliant. 

The prince and people of Nineveh assembling them- 
selves as a main army of euppHcante, it was not in the 
power of God to withstand them. 

Hooker, Eccies. Tollty, v. 24. 

All his determinatioiiB are delivered with a beautiful 
humility ; and he pronounces his decisions with the air of 
one who is more frequently a supplicant than a Judge. 

^ele, Tatler, No. 211. 

SUpplicantly (sup'li-ki^nt-li), adv. In a suppli- 
cating manner. 

Bupplicat (sup'li-kat), n. [L., 3d pers. sing, 
pres. ind. of supplicare, beseech: see suppli- 
cate.] In English universities, a petition ; par- 
ticularly, a written application accompanied 
witli a certificate that the requisite conditions 
have been complied with. 

supplicate (sup'li-kat), V . ; pret. and pp. sup- 
plica fed, ppr. supplicating. [< L. supplicatus, 
l)p. of supplieare (> It. suppUcarc = 8p. supli- 
car = Pg. supplicar = F. supplier), beseech, 
supplicate, < supplex («jG>pZwj-), Kneeling down, 
humble: see I, trans, 1. To beg for; 

seek or invoke by earnest prayer : as, to suppli- 
cate a blessing. — 2. To address or appeal to in 
prayer : as, to supplicate the throne of grace. 

Shall I heed them in their anguish? shall I brook to 1 k) 
supplicated f Tennyson, Bobdicen. 

* ftm. 1. Request, Beg, etc. Sec ask^ , and list under salicif. 

H, intrans. To entreat humbly; beseecdi; 
implore; petition. 

A man cannot brook to supplicate or beg. Bacon. 

Did they hear me, would they listen, did they pity me 
supflicatingf Tennysmi, Boadiceu 

SUpplicatingly (snp'li-ka-ting-li), adv. In a 
supplicating manner; by way of supplication 
or numble entreaty. 

supplication (sup-li-ka'shon), n. [= F. suppli- 
canon = 8p. suplicaciott =’Pg. supplicaqilo = It. 
supplicazione, < 1^. supplicatio(n-) : see suppli- 
cate.] 1. The act of supplicating or entreat- 
ing ; humble and earnest petition or prayer. 

Now therefore bend thine ear 
To supplication. Milton, P. L., xl. 81. 

I cannot see one say his prayers but, iusteafl of imitat- 
ing him, 1 fall into a mmdication for him. 

Sir T. Broune, Religio Medici, il. 6. 

2, Petition ; earnest or humble request. 

Are your supplications to his lordship? Let me see 
them. Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., i. 8. 16. 

I have attempted one by one the lords, . . . 

With supplication prone and father’s tears. 

To accepv of ransom for uiy son their prisoner. 

MUUm, 8. A., 1. 1459. 

3. In ancient Romo, a solemnization, or cere- 
monial address to the gods, decreed either on 
occasions of victory or in times of public dan- 
ger or distress. — 4. In the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican litanies, one of the petitions contain- 
ing a reejnest to God for some special benefit, 
as distinguished from invocations and prayers 
for (ioliverance from evil (deprecations and ob- 
secrations). In its wider sense the word includes the 
intercessions ; in a narrower sense it excludes these, and 
is applied by some especially to that part of the Anglican 
litany which begins with the Lord’s ITayer. -Bupplica- 

In the quiU, written supplioations. [Other ex- 
planations arc uso given.) 

My lord protector will come this way by and by, and 
then we may deliver our surtplicationH »n thx quill. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI.. 1. 8. 3. 

sByn. 1 and 2. Suit, Entreaty, etc. Bee prayer^. 

BUppUcator (sup'li-ko-tor), n. [= It. suppli- 
catore, < L. mippUctitor, Csupplicare, supplicatt* : 
see supjdicatc.j One who or that which suppli- 
cates; a suppliant. Bp. Hall, Episcopacy by 
Divine Right, Conclusion, $ 1. 


supply 

SUpplicatorv (sup'li-ka-to-ri), a. [< suppUet 
+ -ov^,] Containing supplication, or numl 
petition; submissive; humble. J5fp. UaU, I 
vout Soul. i. s' 2. 

SUpplicavlt (sup-li-ka'vit), n. [So called fre 
this word in the writ: L. supplieavit, 3d pei 
sing. perf. ind. of stipplieare, supplicate: s 
supplicate.] In law, a writ formerly issuii 
out of the King’s (Queen’s) Bench or Chance 
for taking the surety of the peace against ai 
one. 

SUppliclievole (sop-pll-ka'vo-le), a. [It., < sn 
j^icare, supplicate: see supplicate.] In must 
imploring; supplicating: also expressed, as 
direction to the performer, by the adverb su 
plichevolmente. 

BUppliet, V. t. [< ME. Hupplien, < OF, supplie 
supplicate: see supplicate.] To supplicate. 

Yyf thou wilt shynen with dignites, thou most byseohi 
and supplien hem that yiven tho dignitees. 

Chaucer, lioethlus, ill. prose 

supplier (su-pli'6r), n. [< supply + -er^.] Oi 
wno or that which supplies. 

supply (su-pli' ), V. t. ; pret. and pp. supplied, pp 
supplying. [Early mod. E. also supploy, su^ 
ptoye; ( OF. souploier, soupplir, F. supplier 
Tr. sujiplir, suplir sn Sp. suptir = Pg. supprir 
It. supplire, < L. supplere, subplere, fill up, mal 
full, complete, simply, < suo, under, + pier 
fiWi see plenty. CL supplete, aupplementT] 1 
To furnish with what is wanted; afford or fu 
nish a sufficienejr f or ; make provision for; sa 
isfy; provide: with with before that which j 
provided : as, to supply the poor with clothing 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 

I'll break a custom. Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 6 
They have water in such abundance at Damascus thi 
all parts arc supplied uith It, and every house has eith< 
a fountain, a large basin of water, or at least a pipe or coi 
dult. Poeocke, Description of the East, II. I. Hi 

The day mpplieth us uith trutlis ; the night icitA fiotior 
and falselioods. Sir T. Browne, Dreami 

An abundant stock of facile, new, and ever delicate ei 
I^resslons supplied the varied requirements of her Intdl 
gence. The Century, XU. 861 

2. To serve instead of; lakti the place of; re 
pair, as a vacancy or loss ; fill : especially ap 
plied to places that have become vacant; spe 
cifically, of a pulpit, to occupy temporarily. 

In the world I fill up a place which may bo better 
uaue it e * 


plied when I have lua 


i 


As you Like it, i. 2. 206 


If the deputy governour (in regard of his age, beiui 
above 70) sliould not be fit for the voyage, then Mr. Brad 
street should supply his place. 

Winthrop, Hist. New EngUnd, II. 819 
Tho sun was set; and Vesper, to supply 
His absent beams, had lighted up the sky. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, L 487 
Thus drying Coffee was deny’d ; 

But Chocolate that Loss su^y'd. 

Prior, Paulo Purgantl 

Good-nature will always supply the absence of beauty, 
but beauty cannot long supply tho absence of good-nature 
Stede, Specti^r, No. 806, 

3. To give; grant; afford; provide; furnish. 

I wonted nothing Fortune could supply. 

Dryden, Flower and I,oaf, 1. 28. 
Nearer Caro . . . mpplit s 
Bighs to my Breast, and Sorrow to my Eyes. 

Prior, (’elia to Damon. 

Alike to the citizen and to tho legislator home-experi- 
ences dally supply proofs that the conduct of human beingi 
baulks calculation. //, Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 74. 

The Roman law, which sujndiee the only sure route by 
which the mind can travel back witliout a check from 
civilisation to barbarism. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 288. 

4. To replenish or strengthen as any deficiency 
occurs; reinforce. 

Out of the fryo of these rakoh(«lle horse-boyes . . . are 
theyr kearne continually mpplyed and mayntayned. 

Sp>enser, State of Ireland. 

Being the very Biilwarko and Ramplre of a groat port 
of Kurupe, must tit by all Christians to have bcene sup- 
plyed and maintained. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 28. 

supply (sn-pli'), ; pi. supplies (-pliz). [< 
supply, V.] 1. Tho act of supplying what is 

wanted. — 2. That which is supplied ; means of 
provision or relief; sufficiency lor use or need; 
a quantity of something supplied or on hand; 
a stock ; a store. 

That now at this time your abundance may be a supply 
for their want, that their abundance also may be a suj^y 
for your want 2 Cor. viii. 14. 

When this is spent. 

Seek tor supply from me. 

Fletcher, Spanish ('urate, 1. 1. 

What is grace but an extraordinary supply of ability 
and strength to resist temptations, given us on purpose to 
make up the deficiency of our natural strength to do it? 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. iv. 
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The riyera [of Bengal] afford an inexhaaattble of 
flah. JfoMitilay.Iora Olive. 

3. 111 polit econ., the amoiuit or quantity of anv 
commodity that is on the market and is avail- 
able for purchase. Supply » aa the correlative of de- 
mand, invuivea tvro factora— thepoaaeaefon of a conitnod> 
ity in quantity, and the offer of it for aale or exchange. 

I would, therefore, define . . . mptly aa the deaire for 
general purchaaing power, aeeking Ita end by an offer of 
specific conimndities or aervicea. 

Coimea, Pol. Econ. , 1. ii. ft 2. 

4. pi. Necessaries collected and held for dis- 
tribution and use ; stores : as, the array was cut 
off from its supplies. 

Each [bee], provident of cold, in summer flies 
Through fields and woods, to seek for new mippliea. 

AddiaoUt tr. of Virgirs Georgica, iv. 

5. pL A grant of money provided by a national 
legislature to raeet the expenses of government. 
The right of voting suppliea in Great Britain is vested in 
the House of Commons ; but a grant from the tiommons 
is not effectual In law without the ultimate aaaent of the 
House of Lords and of the sovereign. 

et. Additional troops; reinforcements; suc- 
cors. 

The great supply 

That was expected by the Dauphin here 

Are wreck’d three nights ago on Goodwin Sands. 

Shak., K. John, v. 3. 0. 


There we found the last Supply were all sicke, the rest 
some lame, some bruised. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 180. 

7. A person who temporarily takes the place 
of another ; a substitute ; specifically, a clergy- 
man who officiates in a vacant charge, or in the 
temporary absence of the pastor. 

« after supply fillt'd his pulpit, but the people 
cm all unsutisfactorv when they remembered 
his preaching. Howells, Annie Kilburn, xxx. 

OonuniSBlonera of supply. See commissioner, Oom- 
UUttee of Supply, the British House of Commons in com- 
mittee, charged with the duty of discussing in detail the 
estimates for the public service Its deliberations and 
decisions form the basis of the Appropriation Bill. —De- 
mand and supply. Soo demand, and def. 8.— QIandS 


« departments (milit,), the departments that 
the supplies of an army. In the United States 
ai'my these are (1) the ordnance department, to provide 
ordnance and uranance stores ; (2) the engineer corps, to 
furnisli portable military bridges, pontoons, intrenching- 
tools, toipcdoes, and torpedo- Bupplles ; (3) the quartermas- 
ter's department, which furnishes clothing, fuel, forage, 
quarters, transportation, and camp and garrison equipage ; 
(4) the subsistence department, which furnishes the pro- 
visions ; and (5) the medical department, which provides 
medicines, medical and hospital stores, etc. 
BHpplsrinentt (su-pli'ment), 71. [< supply + 

-nicmt] Ooiit innaiice of supply or reliei. 

I will never fail 
beginning nor supplyment. 

Shak., Cymbeliiie, ill. 4. 182. 

supply-roller (su-pli'ro"l^‘r), w. In printififf, 
til© iiiking-rollor near th(^ ink-trough which 
supplies ink to the othc^r rollers; 
supply-train (su-pli'tran), 71, A train of wag- 
ons carrying provisions arul warlike stores re- 
quired for an array in the field. 

SUpponef, V. t [= 8p. suponvr = Pg. suppdr 
== It. suppoTp'.rc, < L. suppimere, subpfmere, put 
under, substitute, subjoin, < sub, under, + po- 
nercy put: see pimnit, Cf. suppose.'] To put 
under. Cotpraiw. 

support (su-port'), V. f < ME. supporte7i, < OF. 
supporter, F. supporter :=z Sp. suportar =.Vg, sup- 
portar = It. supporiare, sojpportare, < L. siippor- 
tarc, suhpm'tarv, carry, bring, (?onvey, < sub, un- 
der, + portare, bcjar or cafrv along, < por, 
go; see por I, traus, 1. To bear; propup; 
bear the weight of ; uphold ; sustain ; keep from 
falling or sinking. 

[The temple] hath in it an He made Arch-wise, sup- 
jwrted with foure hundred Pillars. 

« Purehas, IMlgrimage, p. 270. 

When a mass is poised in the hand, certain muscles are 
strained to the degree required to support the mass plus 
tlie arm. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., ft 92. 

We left the earth, at the end of the second creative 
sBon, with a solid crust sujiportiny a universal ocean. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 97. 

2. To endure without being overcome; bear; 
undergo; also, to tolerate. 


I a heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence. Shale,, Othello, 1. 8. 269. 

These things his high spirit could not support, 

Evelyn, Diary, .luly 25, 1678. 
Whose fierce demeanour and whose insulenoe • 

The patience of a God could not support, 

Drifden, Spanish Friar, ii. 1. 
3. To uphold by aid, encouragement, or coun- 
tenance; keep from shrinking, sinldng, fail- 
ing, or fainting : as, to support the courage or 
spirits. 
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He who la quiet and equal in all bia behaviour la sup- 
ported In that deportment by what we may call true 
courage. StsOs, Spectator, Ka 860. 

The moral sense la always supported by the permanent 
interest of the parties. 

Emerson, West Indian Emancipation. 

4. Theat . : (a) To represent in acting on or as 
on the stage; keep up; act: as, to support t\iO 
part assigned. 

Psha ! you know, mamma, 1 hate militia officers, . . . 
clowns In military masquerade, wearing the dress with- 
out supporting the character. 

Sheridan, Bt Patrick's Day, i. 2. 

(6) To act with, accompany, or second a lead- 
ing actor or actress. 

As Ophelia, in New York and elsewhere, she supported 
the elder Booth. Harper^s Mag,, LXXIA. 871. 

5. In music, to perform an accompaniment or 
subordinate part to. — 0, To keep up; carry on; 
maintain : as, to support a contest. 

I would fain have persuaded her to defer any oonversa- 
tloii which, in her preseut state, she might not be equal 
to support. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 189. 

7. To supply funds or means for: as, to support 
the expenses of government; maintain with the 
necessary means of living; furnish with a live- 
lihood : as, to support a family. 

And they have lived in that wood 
Full many a year and day. 

And were supported from time to time 
by what he made of prey. 

Young Hastings the Groom (Child’s Ballads, 1. 190). 


Yoors be the produce of the soil ; 

O may it still reward your toU I 
Nor ever the defenceless train 
Of clinging infants ask support in vain 1 
Shenstone, Ode to Duchess of Somereely 1. 27. 

4. One who or that which maintains a person 
or family; means of subsistence or livelihood: 
as, fishing is their support; he is the only sup^ 
port of his mother. 

The support of this place [Cyziousl is a great export of 
white wine, which is very good, and passea for AlonU 
wine at Constantinople, to which city they carry it 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. ii. 114. 

6. The act of upholding, maintaining, assist- 
ing, forwarding, etc. ; countenance; advocacy: 
as, to speak in support of a measure. 

The pious sovereign of England, the orator said, looked 
to the most Christian king, mo eldest son of the Church, 
for support against a heretical nation. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vl. 

Tliere is no crime or enormity in morals which may not 
find the support of human example, often on an extended 
scale. Sumner, Orations, I. 60. 

6. The keying up or sustaining of anything 
without suffering it to fail, decline, be exnaust- 
ed, or come to an end : as, the support of life 
or strength ; the support of credit. 

1 look upon him as one to whom 1 owe my Life, and 
the Support of it. Steele, Conscious I.overs, ii. 1. 

There were none of those questions and contingeticies 
with the future to be settled which wdar away all other 
lives, and render them not worth having by the very pro- 
cess of providing for their support. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 


8. To keep from failing or fainting by moans 
of food ; sustain : as, to support lue ; to sup- 
port the strength by nourishment. 

The culinary expedients with which tliree medical stu- 
dents might be supported for a whole week on a single 
loin of mutton by a brandered chop served up one day. a 
fried steak another. Forster, Goldsmith, I. iv. 

9. To keep up in reputation; maintain: as, to 
S7ipf)ort a gooa character; sustain; substantiate; 
venfy: as, the testimony fails to support the 
charges. 

And his man Reynold, with fine counterfesaunce, 
Supports his credite and his countenaunce. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 668. 

My train are men of choice and rarest parts, . . . 

And in the most exact regard support 

The worships of their name. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 287. 

10. To assist in general; help; second; further; 
forward : as, to support a friend, a party, or a 
policy; specifically, milit., to aid by being in 
line and ready to tiike part with in attack or 
defense : as, the regiment 87ipported a battery. 

He [Walpole] knew that it would have been very bad 
policy in him to give the world to understand that more 
was to he got by thwarting his measures than by support- 
xTig them. Macaulay, William Pitt. 

11. To vindicate ; defend successfully : as, to 
support a verdict or judgment. 

That God is perfectly benevolent is a maxim of popu- 
lar Christianity, and it may be supported by Biblical texta 
J. R. Seeley, Nat. Keligion, p. l.s. 

12. To accompany or attend as an honorary 
coadjutor or aid; act as the aid or attendant 
of : as, the chairman was supported by . . . — 

13. To speak in support or advocacy of, as a 

motion at a public meeting. — 14. In her., to 
accompany or be grouped with (an escutcheon) 
as one of the supporters. [Rare.] — To support 
arms to carry the rifle vertically at the left shoul- 

der. ~83m. 10. To countenance, patronize, back, abet. See 
s uppo rt, n. 

II. mtratis. To live; get a livelihood. [Lo- 
cal, U. 8.] 

We have plenty of property; he’ll have that to sup- 
port on in his preachin'. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 232. 

support (su-p6rt'), w. [< ME. support; < sup- 
po7’t, 1. The act or operation of support- 
ing, upholding, sustaining, or keeping from fall- 
ing; sustaining power or effect. 

Two massy pillars. 

That to the arched roof gave main support. 

MUton, S. A., L 1634. 


7. That which upholds or relieves ; aid ; help ; 
succor; relief; encouragement. 

If I may have a Support accordingly, I intend by God’s 
Gnu^es (desiring your Consent and Blessing to go along) 
to apply myself to this Course. Howdl, Letters, I. iv. 24. 

It is to us a comfort and support, pleasant to our spirits 
as the sweetest canes. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 889. 

8 . Theat., an actor or actress who plays a sub- 
ordinate or minor part with a star; also, the 
whole company collectively as supporting the 
principal actors. — 9. pi. Milit, the second line 
m a battle, either in the attack or in the defense. 
— 10. In music, an accompaniment; also, a sub- 
ordinate part.— Points of support, in areh. See 
potnfi.— Right of support, in law: (a) The right of a 
person to have his soil or buildings support ed by his neigh- 
bor’s house or land, (h) The reasoiiablo supply of the 
neceBsaries and comforts of life: as, intoxication of a hus- 
band injuring the wife’s rights q/st/pporf.— Support Of 
tho labrum, a small niembrunouB or coriaceous pim;e just 
above the labrum in the Cerainbyddse. Many entomolo- 
gists have regarded it as tho epistoma, from which it ap- 
pears to he distinct SB Sim. 2. Stay, strut, brace, shore.— 
3. Afointenance, etc. See living.— B. Encouragement, pa- 
tronage, comfort. 

supportable (su-por'ta-bl), o. [= F. suppor- 
taole = 8p. soportahlc = Pg. sitpportavel = It, 
sopportdbile; as support + -able,] 1. Capable 
of neing supported, upheld, sustained, main- 
tained, or defended. — 2. Capable of being 
borne, endured, or tolerated; bearable; endur- 
able : as, the pain is not s7ippor table ; patience 
renders injuries or insults supportable. 

Of all the species of pedants which 1 have mentioned, 
the book pedant is much the most supportable. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 105. 

The tyranny of an individual is far more supportable 
than the tyranny of a caste. Macaulay, Mlrabeau. 

SUpportableneSB (su-por'ta-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being supportable. Hammond. 

supportably (su-por'ta-bli), adv. In a support- 
able manner; so as to be supportable or en- 
durable. Imp. Viet 

supportalt (su-por'tal), w. [< ME. supportayle, 
< OY.^supportaile, < "supporter, support : see sup- 
port] Support. 

And in mischief, whamie drede wolde us assayle, 

Thou arte oure schilde, thou arte oure supportayle. 

Lydgate. (HaUitvell.) 

No small hope that som nedefull supportal wold be for 
me (in due tym^ devysed. 

J>r. John Dee, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 84. 

SUpportance (su-por'tans), n. [< support + 
-ance.] If. A support; upholding; mainte- 


2. That w'hich upholds, sustains, or keeps from 
falling; that on which another thin^ is placed 
or rests ; a proi), pillar, base, or basis ; a foun- 
dation of any kind. 

We are BO unremittingly subjected to that great power 
[gravity], and so much occupied in counteracting it, that 
the providing of sufficiency of Support on every needful 
occasion is our foremost solicitude. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 281. 

It [the choir of the abNiy-charch of St Remi, Rheims] 
is, however, in advance of Parts as regards attenuation of 
supports and general lightness of construction. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 96. 

3. That which maintains life; subsistence; 
sustenance. 


nance. 

Give some aupportanee to the bending twigs. 

Shak., Rich. II., iii. 4. 82. 
Name and honour— 

What are they ? a mere sound without sujmortanee. 

Ford, Fancies^ L 8. 

The tribute Rome receives from Asia is 
Her chief supportanee. 

Massinger, Believe as you List, ii. 2. 

2. In Scots law, assistance enabling a person 
who is otherwise incapable to go to kirk or 
market, so as to render valid a conveyance of 
heritage made within sixty days before death, 
snpportationt (sup-or-ta'shon), n, [< L. sup- 
portaUo{n-), endurance, bearing, < supportwrOf 



sapportfttioB 

support: see SMjpjpor^.] Support; maintenanee ; 
aid; relief.' 

They wol yeve yow audience and lookynge to tupporteh 
Hon in thy preeenoe, and icom thee in thyn absence. 

Chauoer, Tale of Mellbens. 

And for the noble lordship and mwortacion shewid 
unto me at all tymes 1 beseche our Lord God guerdon yow. 

Pasitm LeU&rOf I. 828. 

supported (su-p6r'ted), p. a. In Aer., having 
another bearing of the same kind underneath. 
A chief or mppovted argent for instance, signifies a chief 
of gold with the edge of what is assumed to be another 
chief of silver underneath it It is an awkward blasoning, 
and is rare. See surmounfed. Also sustotned. • 
supporter (su-por't6r), n, [< support + -erl.] 

1. One who supports or maintains, (a) One who 
upholds or helps to carry on ; a furtherer; a defender; an 
advocate; a vindicator: as, tupporters of religion, moral- 
ity, and Justice. 

Worthy mpporterp of such a reigning impiety. <Slf>utA 

The merchants . . . were averse to this embassy ; but 
the Jesuits and Muillet were the avowed mpporters of it, 
and they had with them the authority of the King. 

Bntce^ Source of the Nile, II. 602. 
An adherent ; a partiaan : as, a supporter of a candi- 
late or of a faction. 

The supporters of the crown are placed too near it to be 
exempted from the storm which was breaking over it. 

Dryden, Bed. of Plutarch’s Lives. 
<e) One who accompanies a leader on some public occasion, 
(d) A sustainor ; 'U comforter. 

The aaints have a companion and supporter in all their 
miseries. South. 




2. That which supports or upholds; that on 
which anything rests ; a supiiort ; a prop. 

A building set upon supporters. Mortimer. 

Specifically —(a) In ship-building, a knee placed under the 
cat-head ; also, same as bibb, (b) In her., the representa- 
tion of a living creature accompanying the escutcheon and 
either holding it up or standing beside it as if to keep or 
guard it. Ill modern times supporters are usually two for 
each escutcheon, and are iiioro commonly in pairs, the two 
of each pair being either exactly alike or slmplv reversed ; 
it often happens, however, that they are quite alfforeiit, as 
the Indian and sailor supporting the shield of New York, 
or the lion and unicorn supporting the royal shield of Great 
Britain. In medieval decorative art there was often one 
supporter, as an angel, who actually held the shield, stand- 
ing behind it— Anal supporter. See anal. 

BUpportflllt ( su-nort 'fill ) , « . [< support + -ful. ] 
Abounding with suiiport; affording support. 
[Rare.] 

Vpon th' Eolian gods supportMl wings, 

with choarefull shouts, they parted fror' the shore. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 821. 

supporting (su-por'ting), p, a. Capable of giv- 
ing or permitting support; as, a supporting eol- 
unm or troops. 

Up to this time ray troops had been kept in supporting 
distances of each othen as far as tlie nature of the coun- 
try would admit. U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, 1. 601. 

supportive (su-por'tiv), a. [< support + -wv.’] 
Supporting; sustaining. [Rare.] 

The collapse of supportive tissue beneath. 

Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 97. 

SWportleSS (sn-port'les), e/.*[< support + -h‘S8.'\ 
IRbving no support. 

supportmeutt (sn-port'ment), n, [< support + 
-nient.'\ Support; aid. 

Frelaty ... in her fleshy supportrnents. 

Muton, Church-Goveniment, ii. 3. 

supportress (su-por'tres), n. [< supporter + 
-6m] A female supporter. Massinger. 

SUpposable (su-po'za-bl), «. [= F. supposahle; 
< suppose + -able. ] Capable of being supposed ; 
involving no absurdity, and not meaningless. 

Any supposable influence of climate. 

Tram. Amer. PhUol. Ass., XVI. 65. 

2. Sufficiently probable to be admitted prob- 
lematically. 

supposably (su-po'za-bli), adv. In a supposa- 
ble degree or way ; as may bo supposed or pre- 
sumed. 

Conditions affecting two celestial objects which are 
supposably near enough to be influenced ^ike. 

ScUnae, I. 49, 

supposal (su-po'zal), w. [< suppose + -«/.] The 
supposing of something to exist; supposition; 
notion; suggestion. 

Holding a weak supposal of our worth, . . . 

He [Fortiiibras] hath not fail’d to pester us with message. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 18. 

On supposal that you are under the bishop of Cork, 1 
send you a- letter enclosed to him. 

Suift, To Br. Sheridan, June 29, 1725. 

suppose (su-p6z'), V . ; pret. and pp. supposed, 
ppr. supposing. [< ME. supposen, soposen, < OP. 
supposer, P. suppoaer, taking the place of ^sujf- 
pondre s: Sp. suponer = Pg. suppdr = It. 8up‘ 
ponere, suppttrre, < L. supponcrc, subponere, pp. 
suppositus, subpositus, put under, substitute, 
esp. substitute by fraud, subjoin, annex, also 
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subject, LL. place as a pledge, hypothecate, in 
ML. suppose, < sub, under, + powere, set, place, 
put; see suppone &nd pose^.J I, irans. 1. To 
infer hypothetically ; conceive a state of things, 
and dwell upon the idea (at least for a moment) 
with an inclination to believe it true, due to the 
agreement of its consequences with observed 
fact, but not free from doubt. 

Let it not be supposed that principles and opinions al- 
ways go together, any more than sons are always like 
their parents. Gladstone, Might of Eight, p. 184. 

2. To make a hypothesis; formulate a propo- 
sition without reference to its being true or 
false, with a view of tracing out its conse- 
quences. To suppose in this sense is not to imagine 
merely, since it is an act of abstract thought, and many 
things can be supposed (as the imaginary points of tlie 
geometricians) which cannot be imagined ; indeed, any- 
thing can be supposed to which we can attach a definite 
meaning — that is, which we can imagine in every feature 
to become a matter of practical interest— and which in- 
volves no contradiction. Moreover, to suppose is to set 
up a proposition in order to trace its consequences, while 
imagining involves no such ulterior purjiose. 

More rancorous spite, more furious raging broils, 
Than yet can be imagined or supposed. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 186. 

Go, and with drawn Cutlashes stand at the Stair-foot, and 
keep all that ask fur me from coming up ; suppose you were 
guarding the Scuttle to the Powder-Kioom. 

Wycherley, Hain Bealer, i. 1. 

When we have as great assurance that a thing is as we 
could possibly [have] supposing it were, wo ought not to 
doubt of its existence. Tillotson. 

3. To assume as true without reflection ; pre- 
sume; opine; believe. 

The kyngo ansuerde all in laughinge, as that soposed 
well It was Merlin. Merlin (E. Ifl. T. 8.), ill. 623. 

Let not my lord suppose that they have slain all the 
young men, the king’s sons ; lor Amnon only is dead. 

2 Sam. xlii. 82. 

4. To imply; involve as a further proposition 
or consequence; jiroceed from, as from a hy- 
pothesis. 

Tlie system of living contrived by me was unreasonable 
and unjust, because it supposed a perpetuity of youth, 
health, and vigour. Gulliver’s Travels, ill. 10. 

This supposeth something without evident ground. 

• Mr M. Hale. 

6t. To put, as one thing by fraud in the place 
of another, ssgyn. 8. Expect, Suppose (see expect, v. t.), 
conclude, judge, apprehend. 

n- intrans. To make or form a supiiosition ; 
think ; imagine. 

To that centre I rede wc take the waye, 
ffor thor we may not faylc of good seruioe. 

As ye suppose, tell me what ye se* e. 

Qenerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 627. 

For these are not drunken, as ye suppose. Acts ii. 15. 

suppose (su-p6z'), {<. suppose, V. "I Supposi- 

tion; xiresumption ; conjecture; opinion. 

Nor, princes, is it matter new to us 

That we come short of our sup}nm so far 

That after seven years’ siege yet Troy walls stand. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 11. 

Those confounded Moussul merchants ! Their supposes 
always come to pass. 

Marryat, Pacha of Many Tales, The Water-Carrier. 

supposed (su-pozd'), p. a. Regarded or received 
as true; imagined; believed. 

Much was said about the supposed vacancy of the throne 
by the abdication of James, hecky, Eng. In 18th Cent., i. 
Supposed bass, in music. See bamK 

supposedly (su-po'zed-li), adv. As may besiip- 
pos<^d ; by supposition ; presumably. 

A triumphal arch, mipposedly of the period of Marcus 
Aurelius. ll. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 282. 

SUpposer (su-pO'zer), w. [< suppose + -erl.] 
One who Bupposos. 

SUpposita (su-poz'i-ta), n, pi. [L., pi. of sup- 
positum : see supposiium, supposite.'] In logic, 
same as extension, 5. 

SUppositolityt, n. [< *supposital (< supposite + 
-a/J + -ity.'] See the quotation. 

Hence there can be no diiflculty In the meaning of the 
word Supposttedity, M’hicli is the Abstract of the Supposi- 
tuni. John Serjeant, Solid Philosophy (1679X p. 99, 

[quoted by F. Hall. 

suppositaryt, [< supposite + -ary.'] Suppo- 
sitional. 

Whether (in any art or science whatsoever) a bare Hy- 
pothesis, or sole supvosUary araument, may not bo gratis, 
and with the same facility and authority be denyed as it 
is afilrmed. 

John Oaule, The Mag-astro-raanoer, or the Magical Astro- 
[logical Blviner Posed and l*uzxled (16521 p. 107, 
[quoted by F. Hall. 

SUppositatet, v. t. [< supposite + To 

enter by substitution ; enter. [Rare.] 

Witnesse, for instance sake, those queries, whither God 
be materia prinia, and whither Christs divinitie might not 
supposttate a fly. 

John Doughty, A Discourse, etc. (1628), p. 12, quoted by 

[F. Hall. 


BUPpOiititlOlUl 

SUPPOSitative (su-poz^i-ta-tiv), a. [< suppasita 
+ -ive.] Suppositional ; ^iypothetical. [Bare. 

SUPPOSitef (su-poz'it), a. and n. [< L. suppos 
tus.subpoaitus, pp. of supponere, subponere, pi 
under, substitute : see suppose. The quotatiox 
credited to P. Hall as exemplifying this and th 
cognate words are taken from the “New Yoi 
Nation,” August 2Ud, 1888.] I, a. 1. Place 
under or opposite. 

The people through the whole world of Antipodes, 

In outward feature, language, and religion, 

Eesemble those to whom they are suj^jusUe. 

Brame, The Antipodes, i ( 

2. Supposed; imagined. 

What he brings of the supposite and imaginary causes < 
Paul, Barnabas, and Peter, proves . . . 

jRobert Bailie, The Bisswasive . . . Vindicated a656 
[p. 21, quoted by F. HalL 

n. ». 1. A person or thing supposed. 

Passions, as Actions, are of Persons or SupposUes. 
Biehard Burthogge, Causa Dei (1675), p. 55, quoted b 

[F. Hall. 

2. The subject of a verb. 

We inqnyre of that we wald knaw: as, made God ma 
without synne ; and in this the supposit of the verb fo 
lowes the verb. A. Hume, Orthographic (E. E. T. 8. X P- 8( 

[Rare in all uses.] 

supposite (su-poz^it), V. t. [< L. suppositm, sul 
positus, put under, substitute: see supposiU 
a.] To substitute. 

According to Ockam, the external object— for all aclenc 
was of si ngulars - was included in the name being suppok 
tied as its verbal equivalent. 

J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, II. 861 

supposition (sup-o-zish'on), n. [< P. stwpositm 
= Sp. suposicion == Pg; supposi^do = It. suppo 
sizioue, supposition, s L. suppofritio^n-), subpo 
siHo{n-), a glutting under, substitution, in ML 
also supposition, < supponere, subponere, put un 
dor, suiistitiite; see Appmw.] 1. The act am 
mental result of h^othetical inference; tha 
act of mind by whicb a likelihood is admittec 
ill a proposition on account of the truth of iti 
consequences; a presumption. 

We reasoned throughout our article on the supposiMm 
that the end of government was to produce the greates 
happiness to mankind. 

Macaulay, West. Reviewer’s Bef. of Mill 

2. The act and mental result of formulating s 
proposition, without reference to its truth oi 
falsity, for the sake of tracing out its consO' 
qiiences; a hypothesis. 

Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs. 

Ana as a bed I’ll take them and there lie, 

And in that glorioiiH supimition think 
He gains by death that hath such means to die. 

Shak., C. of E., ill. 2. 5a 

3. In logic, the way in which a name is to be 
understood in a given proposition, in reference 
to its standing for an object of this or that class. 
Thus, in the sentences *'maii is a biped,” **maii has turned 
rivers and cut through mountains,” “ man is a class name,” 
the. substantive name man has the same signitlcatlon but 
different Buppositions. The signification is said to be the 
same, because the variations of meaning are merely the 
regular variations to which names are generally subject ; 
and these general modes of variation of meaning ore called 
suj^iositimis. 

4f. Substitution. 

1 beleevelam not blameable for making this 
[of my sounoj. Ariana (1636), p. 20:{, quoted by V. Ball. 

tersonal, etc., supposition, see the adjec- 
le of supposition. Seemlrl. 

suppositional (sup-o-ziHh'pu-al), a. [< suppo- 
.situm + -al.] Based* on supposition ; supposed; 
hypothetical ; conjectural. 

Men and angels . . . have ... a certain knowledge of 
them [future things] ; but it is not altsoliite, butonl^mp- 
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posiHonal. South, Sermons, 

snppositionally ( s up-d-zish " on -al -i ) , adv. 
way of supj)ositioij ; liy])oilictically. 
suppositionary (sup-o-zish'pu-a-ri), a. f< 
supposition -f -ary.] {Supposed; hypothetical. 
[Rare.] 

(kinsider yourself as yet more beloved by me for the man- 
ner in which you have reproved my suppositionary errors. 

She^y, In Bowden, I. 282. 

suppositionless ( sup-o-zish'qn-los), a. [< suppo- 
sition + -less.] Not subject ’to any special con- 
ditions; not having any peculiar general char- 
acters — SuppOBlUonleSB function. See function. 
suppositioust, a. 8amo as supposititious. 
supposititious (su-poz-i-tish'us), a. [= 8p. su- 
positicio = Bg. suppositicio = It. suppositizio, < 
L. suppositioius, supposititius, snbpositieius, sub- 
posititius, put in place of another, substituted, 
esp. by fraud, spurious, < supponere, subponere, 
p]>. suppositus, subpositus, put under, substi- 
tute; see suppose.] 1. Put by artifice in the 
place of or assuming the character of another; 
not genuine ; counterfeit ; spurious. 



snppoaitltions 

Queen Philippa, Wife of King Edward the Third, vmon 
her Death-bed, by way of Confeaaion, told Wickham that 
John of daunt was nut tho lawful laaue of King Edward, 
but a mppitgititunu son. Baker, Ohronioles, p. 167. 

About P. OelaaiuB’s time there was a world of tuppofii‘ 
titious writings vended and received by the heretioa. 

Ewlyn, True Keligloii, 1. 40S. 

2. Hypothetical; supposed. [Bare.] 

The mppoHUtims Unknowable, when exposed to tho 
relentlesa alchemy of reason, vanishes into the merest 
vapors of abstraction, and ** leaves not a rack behind." 

Jour, Spec. PhU., XIX. 85. 

Spirifer disjunctus, . . . highly prised on account of 
its mppoKiUHoua medicinal virtues. Nature, XXX. 158. 
— Byn. 1. Counterfeit, etc. See epurioua. 

BUppOBititioUsly (Hu-poz-i-tish'us4i), adv, 1. 
In a supposititious manner; spuriously. — 2. 
Hypothetically; by way of supposition. [Kare.] 

Suppoaititioudy he derives it from the Lunm Montes 15 
degrees south. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 31. 

BUPpOBititioasneBB (su-poz-l-tish'us-nes), 

•fhe character of beinfc supposititious. Jiailey, 

BUppOBitive (su-poz'i-tiv), a. and w. [< L. Hup- 
pokitus, pp. of supponere, put under, substitute : 
m^suppone,^ I, a, Hupposed; including or im- 
plying supposition. 

By a mippoHHve intimation and by an express predic- 
tion. Up. Pearmn, Expos, of dreed, Iv. 

BttppOBitive notion, an abstract or symbolical notion ; 
a noUon not intuitive. 

II. n, A conditional or eontiiiuative conjunc- 
tion, as »/, yrantedf prtmded. 

The euppoeUivea denote connexion, but assert not actual 
existence. Ilarria, Hermes, 11. 2. 

BUppositively (su-poz'i-tiv-li), adv. By or 
upon BujtpoHitiou. 

The uiireformed sinner may have some hope auppoai- 
lively, if he do ciiange and repent ; the honest peiiltont 
may hope positively. Hammond. 

SUppositort (8U-poz'i-tor), w. [< ML. aupposi- 
tonum, that which is put under: see suppotti- 
tory.'\ A suppository; hence, an aid. 

Now amorous, then scurvy, sometimes bawdy; 

The same man still, hut evermore fantastical, 

As being tho mppoaiior to laughter : 

It hath sav'd charge in physic. Ford, Fancies, lit. 1. 

suppository (su-pozM-to-ri), M. ; pi. suppofiito- 
rtes (-riz). [= h . supptmUdre = 8p. supomtorio 
= Pg. It. suppoaitorioy < I^L. suppositorlum, a 
suppository, nout. of ttuppoftitorim, that is 
placed underneath, < L. supponerCy pp. suppos- 
Urn, put under; see Httppose,’] In mvd . : (a) A 
medicinal substance in the form of a cone or 
cylinder, introduced into tho rectum, vagina, 
or uterus, there to remain and dissolve gradu- 
ally in order to procure certain specific effects. 
{h) A plug to hold back hemorrhoidal protru- 
sions. 

BUppOBitumt, n. [NT.I., neut. of L. mppositm, 
aubpoaitufi, put under, substitute: see suppose, 
Cf. supposila.'l That which is supposed; the 
thing denoted by a name in a given proposition. 
See the qiiotiition under suppositality, 

BUppOBUre (su-T>6'zur), n. [< suppose + -wrc,] 
Supposition ; hypothesis. [Rare.] 

Thy other argumentB ore all 
SupiHmtrea, hypothetical. 

S. Butler, lludlbras, I. Ui. 1822. 

suppress (su-pres'h V. t. [< ME. ^auppressen (in 
pjp. suppressed) f < L. suppress us, suhpressus, pp. 
of stippnmore, auhprimere (> It. supprimcre = 
P. supprimer) s= Sp. suprmir = Pg. supprimir, 
press down or under, keep back, conceal, sup- 
press, < sub, under, + premere, press : see 
press 1. ] 1 . To ovei*po wer ; subdue ; put down ; 
quell ; crush ; stamp out. 

The ancientB afford ub two examples for auppreaair^ the 
Impertinent curiosity of mankind in diving into secrets. 

Baeon, Political Fables, 1. 

Every rebellion, v^en it is auppreeaed, doth make the 
subject weaker and the government stronger. 

Sir J. Daviea, State of Ireland. 

Tho Number of Monasteries wuppreaaed were six hun- 
dred forty-five. B^er, Chronicles, p. 286. 

I have never auppreaaed any man ; never checked him 
tor a moment in his course by any Jealousy, or any policy. 

Burke, Letter to a Noble Lora. 
Conscience pleads her cause within the breast, 

Though long robeird against, not yet auppreaa'd. 

Coufper, Betiremeut, 1. 16. 

2. To restrain from utterance or vent; keep 
in ; repress ; as, to sup^tresa a groan. 

Well didst thou, Richard, to auppreaa thy voice. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 182. 

Resolv’d with one consent 
To give such act and utt’ranco as they may 
To ecstasy too big to bo auppreaa'd. 

Cowper, Task, vl. 840. 

3. To withhold from disclosure; conceal; re- 
fuse or forbear to reveal; withhold from pub- 
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lieation ; withdraw from oiroulation, or prohibit 
circulation of : as, to suppress evidence; to sup- 
press a letter; to suppress an article or a poem. 

In vain an author would a name auppreaa; 

From the least hint a reader learns to guess. 

Crabbe, Works, V, 162. 

What is told in the fullest and most accurate annals 
bears an infinitely small proportion to that which is aup- 
preaaed. Macaulay, Histoiy. 

There was aomething unusually doughty in this refusal 
of Mr. Lloyd to obey the behests of the government, and 
to auppreaa his paper, rather than acknowledge himself in 
the wrong. F, Martin, Hist. Lloyd's, p. 76. 

4. To hinder from passage or circulation; stop; 
stifle; smother. 

D^wn sunk the priest : the purple hand of death 
Clos'd his dim eye, and fate auppreat his breath. 

Pope, Diod, v. 109. 

6. To stop by remedial means ; check ; restrain : 
as, to suppress a diarrhea or a hemorrhage. 

BUppreSBed (su-prest'), a. r< ME. ^suppressed, 
supprisaid; < suppress 4* -ed*.] i. Restrained; 
repressed; concealed. 

A auppreaaed resolve will betray itself in the eyea 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 14. 

2t. Oppressed. 

Ooddis law biddlth help the auppriaaid, jugith to the 
fadlrles, defeudith the wydow. 

Apology for the LoUarda, p. 79. (HaUiwell.) 

3. In her,, debruiaed; as, a lion suppressed by 
a bend. 

BUppraBBedly (su-pres'ed-li), adv. In a sup- 
pressed or restrained manner. 

They both laugh low and auppreaaedly. 

JR. Broughton, Second Thoughts, 11. 4. 

BUpprOBSer (8u-pre8'6r), n, [< suppress + -erL] 
One who suppresses ; a suppressor. 

suppressible (su-pres'i-bl), a. [< suppress + 
-il/c.] Capable of being suppressed, concealed, 
or restrained. 

BUppreBSion (su-presh'qn), n, [< F. suppres- 
sion = Sp. supresion == Pg. suppressdo = It. 
suppressioue, < L. suppressioin-), subpressio(n-), 
a pressing down, a keeping back, suppression, 
< supprimere, subprimerc, press down, suppress : 
see suppress.] 1. The act of suppressing, 
crushing, or quelling, or the state of being sup- 
pressed, crushed, quelled, or the like : as, the 
suppression of a riot, insurrection, or tumult. 

A magnificent “Society for the Sktppreaaion of Vice." 

Carlyle, Wonier. 

2. The act of concealing or withholding from 
utterance, disclosure, revelation, or publica- 
tion : as, the suppression of truth, of evidence, 
or of reports, 

I)r. Middleton . . . resorted to tho most disingenuouB 
shifts, to unpardonable distortions and mppreaaion of 
facts. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

Tho unknown amount of painful auppreaaion that a 
cautious thinker, a careful writer, or an artist of fine taste 
has gone through represents a great physico-mental ex- 
penditure. 

A. Bain, in Stewu't’s Conserv. of Energy, p. 234. 

3. The stoppage or obstruction or the morbid 
retention of discliarges : as, the suppression of a 
diarrhea, of saliva, or of urine. — 4. In boU, tho 
absence, as in flowers, of parts requisite to theo- 
retical completeness ; abortion. 

BUpprOBSioxust (su-presh'on-ist), n. [< suppres- 
sion H" One who supports or advocates 

suppression. 

BUpprOBBio veri (su-presh'io ve'n). [L. : sup- 
pressio, suppression; veri, gen, of verum, tho 
truth, nout. of verus, true; see wareJ.] Sup- 
pression of truth; in law, an undue conceal- 
ment or non-disclosure of facts and circum- 
stances which one party is under a legal or 
equitable obligation to communicate, and 
which the other party has a right — not merely 
ill conscience, but juris et de jure — to know. 
Minor, Compare suggestio falsi. 

BuppreBBive (su-presMv), a, [< suppress + 
-ivc.] Tending to suppress. 

Johnson gives us expressive and oppressive, but neither 
impressive nor auppreaaive, though proceeding as obvious- 
ly from their respective sources. Seward, Letters, ii. 

SUPpreBSOr* (su-pres'or), n. [< L. suppressor, 
sulrpressor, a hider, concealer, < supprimere, 
suhprimere, suppress: see One who 

suppresses, crushes, or quells ; one who repress- 
es, checks, or stifles; one who conceals. M. 
Thompson, Story of Louisiana. 

Buppurate (sup'fl-r&t), v. ; pret. and pp. suppu- 
rated, ppr. sujmurating. [< L. suppuratua, sub- 
puratus^ pp. or suppurare, subpurare, form pus, 
gather matter: see suppure,} I. intrans. To 
produce pus : as, a wound suppurates, 
n. trans. To produce (pus). [Rure.] 
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This disease is generally fatal : it It aampuraiaa the pus, 
ft is evacuated into the lower belly, where it prodwoetb 
putrefaction. Arbuthnat, Diet 

Buppuration (sup-^-ra'shpn), «. [< F. suppu- 
ra&on =s Sp. supuradon == Pg. suppuracm ss 
It. suppura>zione, < L. suppuratio(n-), suopwra- 
tio{n^, a .suppurating, < suppurare, subpurare, 
suppurate: see suppurate.] 1. Formation of 
pus. — 2. The matter produced by suppuration ; 
pus: as, the suppuration wus abundant. 

BUppurative (sup'u-ra-tiv), a. and n, [< F. 
suppuratif = Sp. supwraUvo = Pg. It. suppura- 
tivo; as suppurate 4- -ive.] I, a. Producing 
pus. 

Ill different oases, inflammation will bear to he called 
adhesive, or serous, or haemorrhagic, or aupparative. 

Dr. P. M. IsjAham, Lects. on Clin. Med. 


. n. w. A medicine that promotes suppura- 
tion. 

If the Inflammation be gone too far towards a suppura- 
tion, then it must bo promoted with auppuredivea, and 
opened by incision. Wiaeman. 

Buppuret, V. ». [< OF. suppurer Sp. supurar 
= ft. suppurare, < L, suppurare, subpurare, form 
pus, gather matter, < sub, under, -f pus (pur-), 
pus ; see pus.] To suppurate. Cotgrave, 
BUpputateti V. t. [< L. supputatus, subputatus, 
pp. of Hupputare, subputare (> It. supputare « 
Pg. Hupputar = Sp. suputar = F. supputer), 
count up, reckon: see suppute.] To reckon; 
compute: as, to supputate time or distance. 
A. Wood, Athenro Ox on., I. 
supputationf (snp-n-ta'shon), n. [< F. suppu- 
tauon = Sp. suputaeion = Pg. supputagdo = It. 
Hupputazione, < L. supputaUo{n-), subputatio^n-), 
a reckoning up, < supputare, subputare, reckon; 
Bee suppute.] A reckoning; account; compu- 
tation. 


Expert Bea men affyrme that ouory league contoyncth 
fotire myles. after theyr aupputationa, 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's Fli'st Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 66). 

I speak of a long time ; it is above forty qtiaraniains, or 
forty times forty nights, according t-o the aupjmtation of 
the Ancient DruidB. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 1. 

Bupputet ( sii-put ' ), V. t. [< L. supputare, subpu- 
tare, compute, reckon, also cut off, lop, trim, < 
sub, under, + putare, reckon, think, cleanse, 
trim: nee putation, and cf. compute, depute, im- 
put>e, rejmte.] To reckon ; compute ; impute. 

That, in a learn 'd war, tho foe they would invade, 

And, like stout floods, stand free from this aupputed Bhame. 

Drayton, Pulyolblon, xxix. 868. 

BUpra-. [< L, supra-, prefix, rare in L., but 
rather common in ML,, < supra, adv.,*orig. 
superd, adv, and prep., on the upper side, 
above, beyond, before, more than, besides; orig. 
contr. abl. fem. of superus, that is above, higher, 
< super = Gr. vnip, above, over: see super-,] 
A prefix of Latin origin, meaning ‘above,' ‘be- 
yond.' It is used iivthe same way as super-, with which 
in terms ot anatomy, zoology, botany, etc., it is inter- 
changeable, but la somewhat more technical. It is opposed 
to infra-, and to truh-, aubter-, and hypo-. Recent techni- 
cal words with supra- are in tho following list left with- 
out further etymological note. 

Bupra-acromial (Bu''pra-a-kr6'mi-al), a. Same 
as Bupra-acroxnial artery, a branch 

of the suprascapular artery, anastomosing with twigs of 
the acromiothoracic artery.— Supra-aoromial nerve. 
See eupradavicular nerve, under aupraelavieular. 

Bupra-acromiohumeraliB ( 8u'-'prii-a-kro'''mi-6- 

hu-me-ra'lis), n. The deltoid muscle. 

Bupra-anal (su-pra-a^nal ), a. In entom. , placed 
above the tip of the abdomen, on the last ab- 
dominal segment seen from above. Also super- 
anal, Bupra-anal groove, a transverse hol- 

low on tho last abdominal segment, just above the anal 
orifice, of many Uymenoptera.— Bupra-anal latnitiff , 
Same as preatuu segment (which see, under pr«ana2)>— Bu- 
pra-anal tubercle or plate, a haider projecting part 
of the integument on the posterior extremity of a larva, 
especially of a caterpillar. 

BUpra-angular (su-prk-ang'gu-ljlr), a. Same as 
surangular. 

Bupra-auricillar (su^pra-ft-rik'n-iar), a. Situ- 
ated over the auricle or external 'ear — Bupra- 
aurloular point, in craniom., a point vertically over the 
auricular point at the root ot the xygomatlc process. Bee 
cut under craniometry. 

Bupra-axillary (su-prfi-ak'si-la-ri), a. In bot., 
inserted above instead of in the axil, as a pe- 
duncle. Compare suprafoliaceous. 
suprabranchlal (su-pra-braug'ki-al), a. Situ- 
ated over or above the *^ls, as of a fish or mol- 
lusk. 

SUprabuccal (su-pra-buk'al), a. Situated over 
or above the buccal region, as of a mollusk. 

Bupracepbalic (su^prk-se-faFik or -sef'a-lik), a. 
Placed on (the top of) the head. 8ci&iice, Yll. 
27. [Rare.] 
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SttpradUary (sn^pi^iri-g^ri), a. Same bb bu - 
peroiUary, 8. 

vapraclavicle (Sti-prft-klay'i-kl), n. In iehth», a 
superior bony element of the scapular arch of 
many fishes, which, like the elements called in- 
terclaviele and postelavicle, is variously homolo- 
^zed by different writers; the posterotemporal. 

In bony Fishes, where the clavicles become enormous, 
and may not only be provided ivith a distinct inter'Clavi* 
de, but also each with a distinct portion above— the au- 
pr^oiavicts— asinthel>ory, . . . Stnrgeon, and others, and 
besides this with a posterior element, a post clavicle, as in 
the Dory, Perch, and Cod. Mivart, Elem. Anat., p, 162. 

supraclavicular (su^pra-kla-vik'u-lar), a. 1. 
In anat, situated over, above, or upon the clav- 
icle. — 2. In ichth,, of or pertaining to the su- 
praclavicle.— Bupradavloular fossa, the depression 
above the clavicle corresponding to the interval between 
the sternoclidomastoid and trapcsiiis nmscles.— Supra- 
davioular nerves, superficial descending branches of 
the cervical plexus, three or four in number, supplying the 
skin of the upper part of the breast and over the shoulder. 
The main branches are specified as sterruU, clavicular, 
and acrmnial. Also respectively mproMemai, fiuprada- 
vieidar, and aupra-acromiai Supraclavicular 

a point above the clavicle where electric stimula- 



ion will cause the deltoid, bic^s, brachialia anticus, and 
supinator longus to contract. — Bupraclavioular re^on, 
the triangular region on the front of the base of the neck, 
bounded below by the upper border of the clavicle, within 
by the outer border of the sternoclidomastoid. and with- 
out hyaline drawn from the inner end of the outer fourth 
of the clavicle to that point on the outer border of tlie 
aternoclidomastoid which is opposite the first ring of the 
trachea. 

supracl^eal (su-prjir-klip'e-al), a. In entotn,, 
situatea above the clypeusVnoting the supra- 
clypeus. — Bupraeijrpeal piece, the supraclypeus. 

BUpraclypeUB (RU-pra-klip'o-us), w. ; p], supra- 
clypei '(-i). [NL.] In entom., a subdivision of 

the clypeus of some insocts, especially obser- 
vable in Hynicnoptcra. Bee clypeus, {Sometimes 
called 

supracondylar ( su-prii-kon'di-lar), a. Situated 
above the condyles, as of the femur, humerus, 
occipital bone, or 
lower jaw-bone. — 

Supracondylar emi- 
nence or protuber- 
ance, either the ccto 
condylo or the entocon- 
dyle of the humerus. 

See epicondyle (with 
out). — Supracondy- 
lar foramen. (»)Trie 

posterior condyloid 
foramen of the occipiinl 
bone. It is siiiall and 
incunstunt in man, in 
whom it trnnsnilts a 
vein to the lateral sinus, 
but is a large vacuity of 
the occipital bone of 
some animuls. (6) A 
well-marked and con- 
stant foramen in the in- 
ner condyloid ridge of 
tlie humerus of many 
mammals, through 
which pass the ))raehial 
artery and median 
nerve. It is occasionally found as an anomaly in man, or 
indicated by the suprucondylar process (which see, under 
proeesH). Also mpracondyhdd and mpratrochlear fora- 
men. — Supracondylar lines of the femur, see Une^. 
' ' Supraoondylar process. See jrrocemt, and cut under 
Supraoond^ar ridges, ridges on the shaft 
of the humerus which extend upward to a varying dis- 
tance above the external and internal condyles. 

SUpracondyloid (su-pra-kouMi-loid), a. and n, 
I, a. Same as supracondylar, 

II. w. The supracondylar process or foramen. 

SUpracoralline (su-pra-kor'a-lin), a, Situatt^d 
above coral.— Supracoralline beds, a series of grits 
and shales lying above the coral rag, and forming the up- 
permost division of the Coralline Oolite, a varied group 
lying between the Oxford and Kimmeridge clays as de- 
veloped in various ports of England. 

SUpracostal (su-pra-kos'tal), a. Lying upon 
or above (cephalad of) the ribs: as, the supra- 
costal muscles. 

BUpracretaceoUB (su'°'pr^-kre-ta'sliius), a. In 
geot, overlying the Cretaceous series, or more 
"recent than that : noting rocks, including those 
of the Tertiary, Post-tertiary, and recent for- 
mations or groups. Also super cretaceous. 
Bupradecompound (su^prfi.-c[e-kom-pouudOy a- 
liiC)re than decompound ; thrice “or indefinitely 

S ound: applied in botany to leaves and 
s. 

SUpradorsal (su-pra-ddr'sal), a. Situated on 
the back (of any organism') ; plawid dorsally or 
dorsad; dorsal. Nature, XL. 172. 
SUpra-entityt (su-prft-en'ti-ti), n. [< L supra, 
above, + ML. entity: see entity.^ 

A Buperesseutial being. 

God is not onely said to be 
An ens, but tupraciUxtie. 

[lerrick, Upon God. 


I.owcr end, front view, of i.eft liuiiienis 
of r al, soiuewhat enlarged. 
sr/, bupracoudyl.ir (or epitnjchlcar) 
foramen , en, entdcondylc (ui cpitrooh- 
Ifii); fc, cctucoiidylc (or epuondylc); 
tr. troclilti.i for ulna ; capitelliuu fur 
radiub. 
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siiprarssophageal (Bu-prS-d-so-faj'f .^i), a. 
Situated above (dorsad oi) the* gullet ; " lying 
over or upon the esophagus, as a nervous gang- 
lion or commissure in an invertebrate. Also 
suprapharyngeal, aupra-afsophageal, and rarely 
supra-esophagal, mpra-tesophagal, 
Buprafoliaceons (su-prii-fo-u-a'shlus), a, [< 
L. supra, above, + folium, a leaf, 4* -aceoua,'] 
In hot, inserted upon the stem above the axil 
of a leaf, as a peduncle or flower. 

BUprafoliar (su-pra-fo'li-ar), a. [< L. supra, 
above, folium, a leaf, 4* -ar.] In hot., grow- 
ing upon a leaf. [Rare.] 

Bupraglottic (su-pra-glotMk), a. Situated 
above the true glottis, or relating to what is 
thus situated, refeiTing to any part of the 
larynx above the true vocal cords.— Supraglot- 
tlc aphonia, aphonia due to some affection of parts 
above the glottis. 

suprahyoid (su-pr|i-lii'oid), a. In anal,, situ- 
ated above the hyoid bone: specifically applied 
to the submental or hyomental group of mus- 
cles: opposed to infrahyfnd, — Suprahyoid apo- 
nOUroslB, a fold of cervical fascia extenuing between the 
bellies of the digastric muscle, and forming a loop which 
binds the tendon of that muscle down to the hyoid bone. 
— Suprahyoid glands, one or two lymphatic glands in 
the neck between the anterior bellies of the digastric 
muscles, receiving lymphatics from the lower lip.— Su- 
prahyoid region, that part of the front of the necK which 
lies above the hyoid bone. Also called mibrnaxillary, sub- 
mental, and hyonumtal region. ^ 

BUpra-iliac (su-pra-il'i-ak), a. Situated upon 
the upper (proximal or sacral) end of the ilium ; 
of the character of, or pertaining to, a supra- 
ilium. 

BUpra-ilium (su-pra-tri-um), w. [NL.] A prox- 
imal (anterior or superior) epiphysis or the 
sacral end of the ilium of some animals, 
supra-lntestinal (su'®'pra-in-teB'ti-nal), a. 1. 
Situated above the intestine: specifically not- 
ing, in certain annelids, as the earthworm, 
that one of the lougitndinai trunks of the pseii- 
dohemal system which lies along the dorsal as- 
pect of the alimentary canal. — 2. In Mollusca, 
situat(Ml above (dorsad of) the alimentary ca- 
nal : as, a .supra-intcsthial ganglion. Oegenbaur, 
Comp. Anat, (trans.), p. .148. 
supralabial (su-pra-la'bi-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the upper lip; situated on or over the 
upper lip.— Supralabial elevator, the supralabialls. 
BUpralabialis (su-pr^la-bi-a'lis),^.; pi. supra- 
lalnales (-lez). The proper Ic^vator muscle of 
the upper lip, usually called the leuator labii 
superioris. See levatcfr, Voues, 1887. 
SUpralapsarian (su^prk-l^sa'ri-an), a, and w. 
[< supra lapsary 4- -aa.J I, «. Of or pertaining 
to siipralapsarianism. 

SUpralapsarian schoiiie. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iif. 1. 

The SUpralapsarian scheme, which differs from the for- 
mer [infralapsarian] In the order of the decrees, and, witli^ 
a severer but terrible logic, includes the fall as a necessary' 
negative condition for the manifestation of Cod’s rodceni- 
ing mercy on the elect, and his punitive justices on the 
reprobate, was held as a private opinion by some eminent 
Cidviiiist^ • . . but it is not taught in any (knifessinn. 

P. Sehaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 161. 

II. n. One who believes in supralapsarian- 
ism. 

BUpiSllapsariaxiiBlXl ( RU '“'prii-la^sa' r i-an-i zm ) , 
n. [< supralapsanan 4* -?..v?//.] The theological 
doctrine that God selected from men to be cre- 
ated certain ones to bo redeemed and receive 
eternal life, and certain others to bo appointed 
to eternal death, and that thus, in the order of 
thought, election and reprobation preceded 
creation: so called because it supposes that 
men before the fall are the objects of election 
to eternal life and foreordination to eternal 
death. 

BUpralapBaryt (su-pra-lap'sa-ri), 71, and a. [< 
L. supra, before, 4- lapsus, fall (see lapse), + 
-ary,\ Supralapsarian. Imp. Diet, 
supralateral (su-pra-lat'e-ral), a. In entom,, 
pmced on the upper’part ’of ’the side ; sunerior 
on the lateral surface: as, a supralnteral line: 
used principally in describing larvsE). 
SUpraloral (su-pnl-ld'ral), a. and n, I, a. Lying 
over the lores of a bird: as, a suprdloral color- 
mark. 

II. w. A supraloral mark or formation. 
BUpralunar (su-prU-lu'nftr), a. [< L. supra, 
above, 4- luna, the moon: see lunar,’] Being 
beyond the moon; hoiico, very lofty; of very 
gi'oat lieight. Imp. I>ict 
Bupraznammary (su-pi^-mam'a-ri), a. Lying 
above the mamma).— BupramammaryabsceBB, an 
abscess in the subcutaneous tissue above the breast.— 
Bupramaxninary r^ion. same as ii^roolavundar re- 
gim (which see, under inff^avicular). 


BapraaaBal 

BUpramardnal (su-prfi-milr^ji-nal)^ a. Border 
ing the'Syivian fissure on the upper side: not 
ing a convolution of the brain. Also supero 
marginal — Supramarginal convolution or gyma 
one of the parietal gyri. See gyrus (with out). 

BUpramaxilla (sii^pra-mak-sU' ji), n. ; pi. supra 
maxillm (-e). [NL.] The supramaxillary. 
snpramaadllary (su-pra-mak'si-la-ri), a, and n 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the tipper jaw, ii 
part or as a whole; related to or connectec 
with the superior maxillary bone.— Supramax 
illary nerve, (a) The second or superior maxillary di 
vision of the fifth or trifacial nerve— a nerve of commot 
sensation, chiefly distributed to the bones, teeth, and sof 
parte of the upper Jaw. It leaves the cranial cavity bj 
the foramen rotnndnm of the sphenoid, (b) One of sev 
eral small motor branches of the facial nerve, distributee 
to muscles of the superior maxillary region. 

n. n, 'j^.supramnxillaries {-riz). The supe- 
rior maxillary, or upper jaw-bone, forming s 
part, in man nearly the whole, of the bony frame- 
work of the upper jaw, and representing more 
or less of the expanse of the cheek: correlated 
with inframaxillary. The part which the supramax 
tllarv takes in the formation of the upper Jaw mostly do- 
ponus upon the relative si^ie of the premaxillary (inter- 
maxillary) bone. In man the latter is very small, occu- 
pying only a little space at the anterior-inferior comer ol 
the supramaxillary, and is observable only in infancy, ae 
it speedily ankyloses with the supramaxtllary. I'he su- 
pramaxillary is in inverse ratio extensive, and also exjum- 
sive or inflated, being entirely hollowed out by the maxil- 
lary sinus, or antnim of Highmore. It presents to the 
check an external or facial surface, with aeveral elevations 



T.eft SupratiiitxlIliiVy of Man, outer surface, alxiut two thirds natural 
sue. 

m, three iiinhirs; fm, two prcinolarH: (unine; i, two incisors, 
rooted in dlvcolar ixirdur , an, .interior nn!.al spine , nn, iia.mil notch; 
«A nnsiil proces.s; o.r, orbital surface; ms, roiig^li surface for articu- 
lation with malar Imnc ; ss, zygomatic surface , pU, two iiostcrior den- 
t.il caiifils; so, .sulK>rbit.il foramen; tf, incisive (ossa ; i/, c. mine fossa. 
The sia.ill up|>er figure shows the palaUl surface of the bone of the 
fetus - mx, the true Kiipram.ixtUary. lieing still separatetl by a suture, 
s, from the prem.ixillary./mjr, which will l»e.ir two incisors. 

and depressions marking the attachments of muscles, and 
just below the eye the large infra-orbital foramen. The 
posterior or zygomatic surface shows the npunings of the 
posterior dental canals, and a rough surface for articula- 
tion with the palate iiono. The sui>erior or orbital surface 
forms most of the floor of the orbit of the eye. The inter- 
nal or nasal surface forms much of the outer wall of the 
nasal meatus, and shows the opening of the antrum. Ho- 
sides these surfaces, the bone has several well-marked 

S rocosses, as the ua^, running up to the frontal bone^ 
malar, articulating with the bone of thot name, the 
alveolar, hearing teeth, and the palatal, roofing iiart of 
the mouth. The two supramaxillary bones when together 
show in front a somewhat heiirt-shaped opening, the an- 
terior nares, at the middle of the base of which is the 
prominent nasal spine, a landmark in eranloinetry. Each 
articulates with nine iiones (sometiines ten), and to each 
twelve muscles are attached. (See eiits under t^dl, orbit, 
andpalaU.) In other mammals the supramaxillary has 
various shapes, and is compaiiitively smaller; it may al- 
ways be recognized os tlie bone whic'li liears the upper 
molar, premolar, and canine teeth —all the upper teeth 
excepting the incisoi b. In birds the supraniaxlllary Is 
very greatly reduced, and often not distinctly defined: 
the palatal part of it is represented by a well-developed 
maxillopalatine ; but nearly the whole of the upper beak 
of a bird, beyond tlie feathers, has for its bony basis the 
highly developed premaxillary. In the lower vertebrates 
the superior maxillary is preHente<l under the most diverse 
conditions of size and shape, and is generally idcntitled 
with the second bone from the front of those constituting 
the upper maxillary arch. 

supramundane (su-])ra-iTnzn'daTi), a. [< L. su- 
pra, above, 4- fuu7idns, the world: see mun- 
dane.] Ill neoplaUmic phihs,, belonging to thc^ 
ideal and above the sensible world; belonging 
to the spiritual world; supernatural: o]>posed 
to immundeme. 

Wi5 dream of a realm of authoritative Duty, in which 
the earth is but a province of a snprmmtndane moral em- 
pire. J. Martineou, Materiulisni, p, 62. 

SUpranasal (su-pra-na'zal), a. Situated above 
the nose, or over the nasal bones — BupraaaBal 
point. Same as ophryon. 



* Bupranatiml 

supranatural (su-prft-nat'^^ral), a. Supernat- 
ural. Science, IX. 174. 

Bupranatnralism (su-pra-nat'^-ral-izm), n. [< 
supranatural + Same as supernatural- 

tsm. 

supranaturalist (su-prft-nat'^-rgl-ist), a. and w. 
Same as mpernaturalist, SchaW, Encye. Bel. 
Knowl., III. 1998; G. Eliots tr. of Strauss's Life 
of Jesus, Int., } 11. 

supranaturali^c (8u-pr|Unat^§-ra-li8'tik), a, 
[< supranaturalist 4- -fc.J Supernaturalistie. 
Encyc. Diet, 

BUpraneiiral (su-prSrnu'ral), a. Situated over 
the neural axis or canal ; iieural or dorsal with 
reference to such axis. (rcol. Ma{f„ XLIV. 82. 
BUpra-obliqUUB (su^pra-oWi'kwuH), n. ; pi. su- 
pra-ohliqm (-kwi). The upper oblique or troch- 
lear muscle of the eyeball, usually called the 
obliquus superior, Coues, 1887. 
Bupra-ocdpital (8u''pra-ok-sip'i-tal), a, and n. 
Same as superoccipitat. Anier, Nat,, XXIII. 
861. 

BUpra-OBSOphaffeal, a. See supra-esopkageal, 
Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 191. 

BUpra-orbital (su-pr|i-6r'bi-tal), a. and n, I, a. 
Situated over or upon the orbit of the eye ; roof- 
ing over the eye-socket; superciliary — Supra- 
orbital aroh. tiie Buporciiiai^ arch.— Bupra-orbltal ar- 
texy, a branch of the ophthalmic artery which paaaea out 
of the orbit by the ophthalmic notch to supply the fore- 
head.— Supra-orhital bone, a bone entering into the for- 
mation of tne BUpra-orbital or superciliary arch. No such 
boneis found in man, and probably not in any mammal ; but 
they frequently occur in the lower vertebrates, sometimes 
forming a oliuin of bones along the upper edge of the orbit. 
See out under Lepidosiren . — Bupra-orbl'^ canal, the 
sunra-orbital foramen extended into a canal. — Bupra- 
(ubltal foramen, a foramen formed in some oases by the 
bridging over of tne supra-orbital notch. It is situated 
at about the Junction of the inner and middle thirds of the 
superior border of the orbit. It exists in few animals be- 
sidoB man, and is inconstant in him.— Bupra-orbltal 
gyrus. Hoe cut under ayrua,— Supra-ormtal nerve, 
the terminal branch of the frontal nerve, leaving the or- 
bit by the sunra-orbital notch or foramen, and distrib- 
uted to the skhi of the forehead and fore and upper parts 
of the scalp, furnishing sensory filaments to the muscles 
of this region.— Bupra-orbltal neuralgia, neuralgia of 
the supra-orbital branch of the frontal nerve, other 
branches of the first division of the trigeminus beitig 
more or less involved.— Supra-orbital notch. See 
Bupra-orbltal point, a tender point Just above 
the supra-orbital notch or foramen, appearing In supra- 
orbital neuralgia.— Bupra-orbltal vein, a vein com- 
mencing on the forehead, and Joining the frontal vein at 
the inner angle of the orbit to form the angular vein. 

II. n, A supra-orbital artery or nerve. 
Bupra-orbitar, Bupra-orbltary (Ru-pra-6r'bi- 
tftr, -ta-ri), a. Same as supra-orhital, 
BUprapateilar (su-pra-pat'e-iar), a. Situated 
above the patella. 

BUprapedal (su-prjt-ped'al), a, [< L. supra, 
above, + pesiped-) = E, 'jbot: nee pedal,'] Sit- 
uated above the foot or podium oi a mollusk ; 
specifically notiiig a gland or a ganglion. 
BUprapharynffear(Bu''prft-fa-rin^je-al), a. Same 
as supra-esophngeah 

There is but one buccal ganglion in the Dlbrauchiata, 
aud behind it there is a large aupra-pharwigeai ganglion. 

Oeyenbaur, (?omp. Anat. (Irans.), p. 361. 

BUpraplez (su'pra-pleks), n. One of the plex- 
uses of the brain of some animals, as dipnoans, 
JS, Q, Wilder, [Keoent.] 

BUpraplezal (su-prk-plek'sal), a. Pertaining to 
the supraplox. 

BUprapOBixion (su^pra-po-zish'qn), w. [< ML. 
suprapo8itio{n-), used in the seriso of ‘an extra- 
ordinary tax,' lit. a placing above, < L. supra, 
above, A- positio{n-), a placing; see position.] 
The placing of one thing over another. 
BUIiraproteBt (su-pra-pro'test), n. In law, some- 
thing over (that is’,’ after) protest ; an accep- 
tance or a payment of a bill by a third person, 
made for tne honor of the drawer, after pro- 
test for non-acoe]ltance or non-payment by the 
drawee. 

BUprapubian (su-pra-pu'bi-an), a. Same as su- 
prapubic. 

BUprapubic (su-pra-pu'bik), a. Situated above 
the pubis; preputiic. 

BUprapubically ( su-prli-pu'bi-kal-i ), adv. Above 
the pubis. Lancet, N^o. 3615, p’.' 87. 

BUprapygal ( su-prjl-pi 'gal), a. [< L. supra, over, 
+ pyy<i^ the rump; mQ^pygal,] Situated over 
the rump ; specifically noting certain plates of 
the carapace of some turtles. 

There is, moreover, a full series of neural bones, of 
which the 8th articulates with the Ist auprapygal. 

Quart. Jour, Oecl. Soe., XLV. 616. 

SUprarectUB (su-pra-rek'tus), n, ; pi. sunrarecU 
(-ti). The upper straight muscle of tne eye- 
ball; the rectus superior, which rolls the eye 
upward. See out under ^eball. Cones, 1887. 
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BUprarenal (sfi-pi^re^ual), a. and n, X, a. Sit- 
uated upon or over the kidneys ; specifically, ad- 
renal— AocMsory munraxenal bodies, imall bodies 
sometimes found In the ugamenta lata, oorresponding in 
structure usually to the oortloat subatanoe of an adrenal. 
—Suprarenal artery, a branch of the abdominal aorta, 
suppiyiM the suprarenal oapsulea— Suprarenal oap- 
Biue or body. See cajwufs.— Buprarenal ganglion, 
glan^ plezue. See the nouns.— lupraxenal mOlae- 
ma. same as Additon*M diteate (which see, under disetue). 
— Suprarenal veins, veins draining the adrenals, and 
emptying on the light side into the vena cava, and on the 
left into the left renal or phrenic vein. 

n. n. A suprarenal capsule ; an adrenal. 

Also surrenal. 

BupraxyglottideuB (su-pi|.-ri-glo-tid'e-us), n,\ 
pi. supraryylotUdei (-i). [NL.] The superior 

aryteno-epiglottidean muscle of the larynx. 
Coues, 1887. 

BupraBcapula (su^jrSrskap'^-lft), w.; pi. sui)ra- 
scapulsB (-le). [NL,, < L. supra, over, + scap- 

ula, the shoulder.] %. A bone developed in 
ordinary fishes in the shoulder-girdle, and im- 
mediately connected with the cranium. Also 
called post-temporal. See cut 1 under teleost, — 
2. A superior scapular element of some ba- 
trachiaus and reptiles. See cuts under omo- 
sternum and sternum, 

suprascapular (su-pr|-skap'u-lfir), a. Situated 
above or on the upper part of the scapula ; ly- 
ing or running on tne side of the scapula near- 
est the head; prescapular; proximal or supe- 
rior with reference to the scapular arch; of 
or pertaining to the suprascapula. Also su~ 
perscapulrir. ---Bupraaoupular artery, one of three 
branches of the thyroid axis, running outward across the 
root of the neck, between the scalenus ariticus and the 
stcrnoclidomastoid, beneath the posterior belly of the 
omohyoid, to the upper border of the scapula, where it 
passes by the suprascapular notch to the supraspinous 
fossa, and ramifies on the dorsum of the shoulder-blade. — 
Suprascapular nerve, a branch from the cord formed 
by the fifth and sixth cervicals of the brachial plexus, dis- 
tributed to tile shoulder-joint and the suprasplnatus and 
infraspinatus muscles. Also called acapulartg.—8uprtL- 
SOapular notch. See notch, and cut under shoulder- 
Made.— Buprascapular region. See rspion.— Bupra- 
BOapular vein, a certain tributary of the external jugu- 
lar vein, entering it neai* its tennination. 
BUprasensible (su-prfi-sen'si-bl), a. Above or 
beyond the reach of the senses; supersonsnous. 
Also used substantively. 

By no possible exaltation of an organ of sense could the 
supra senstUe be reached. 

O. //. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. 196. 
BUpraseptal (su-prfi-sep'tal), a. Situated above 
a septum ; noting an upper cavity divided by a 
septum from a lower one. Micros. Sd., XXX., 
137. 

snpraBerratUB (su^prh-se-ra'tus), 71.; yl.supra- 
serrati (-ti). [NL.] The posterior superior 

serrate muscle of the back, usually called ser- 
ratus posticus superior. Coues and Shute, 1887. 
BUpraBpinal (su-prfir-spi'nal), a. Situated above 
(aorsad of) the spine or spinal column ; dorsal; 
neural; epaxial. 

BUpraBpinallB (8u^''pi^spi-na'li8), n,; pi. supra- 
spinales (-lez). [NL*!: see swjpraspinal.] One 

of a series of small museles which pass between 
and lie upon the spinous processes of the cer- 
vical vei^tebraa. 

SUpraBpinate (su-prfi-sprnat), a. Same as su- 
praspinous, 2. 

BUpraspinatOS (su^rfi-spi-na'tus), n,; pi. su- 
praspmaU (-ti), [NjL.^ A muscle arising from 
the supraspinous fossa of the scapula, and in- 
serted into the uppermost facet of the greater 
tuberosity of the humerus, it acts with the infra- 
spinatus and teres minor in rotating the humerus, all 
three being antagonized by the subscapulariB. 
BUpraBpinoUB (su-priLspi'nus), a. 1. Situated 
upon or over the spi’hous process of a vertebra. 
— 2. Superior with reference to the spine of 
the scapula; presoapular.— gimraspinouB apo- 
neurosis, the Bupraspinous fascia.— Buprasplnous ar- 
tery a branch of the transverse cervical artery which 
ramifies on the surface of the suprasplnatus muscle.— 
Supraspinous fascia, fossa, etc. See the nouns, and 
cut under «/toti/der-Nad«.— Suprasplnons ligament, 
bundles of longitudinal fibers which connect the tips of 
the spinous processes from the seventh cervical vertebra 
to the sacrum, forming a continuous cord. The extension 
of this ligament to the head In some animals is specialized 
as the ligamenJtum nnehss. See cut under ligamsntwm, 
BUprastapedial (su^pra-sta-pS'di-al), a. Situ- 
ated above the stapes”; noting a part of the 
stapes or columella of many vertebrates which 
lies above the mediostapedial part, or that rep- 
resentative of the same part vtoch is the prox- 
imal extremity of the hyoidean arch. This is 
variously homologized in different cases. See 
cuts under stapes and hyoid. 

BUPrasthmal (su-prfi-stCr'nal), a. Situated 
aoove or in front of (eephalad’of ) the sternum ; 
prestemal.— Buprtgtenua artiry, a branch of the 


■ttpradavtoular artery whieh crosses the Inner end of the 
clavicle, and is distributed to the Integument of thd chest 
—Bupraitsmal nerve. Beosupraelavieularnsrvssk un- 
der fuproefavitnitor.— BupxiJtenial notch. See neteh. 
-rBupraatemal region, the region on the front of the 
neok between the two supraolavicolar regions. 

Buprastigxiiatal (su-prjl-Btig'ma-tal), a. In on- 
tom., placed above the stigmata or breathing- 
pores: as, a suprasUgmatalline. 
supratemporal (su-prtt-tem'po-ral), a, and n. 

1. a. Placed high up in the temporal region or 
fossa; superior, as one of the collection of bones 
called temporal, Qttarf. Jour, Geol. Soc., XLIV. 
139. 

H. n. A wrong name of the tme squamosal 
bone of some animals, as ichthyosaurs. Owen, 

Bnpraterrestrial (su^prfi-te-res'tri-al), a. Same 
as superterrestrial. Awimjer Rev,, VlT. 42. 

BUprathoracic (su^pr^tho-ras'ik), a, 1. Situ- 
ated above (cephalad* of)’ the thorax. — 2. Sit- 
uated in the upper part of the thorax, as an 
tmper set of intercostal nerves. Compare in- 
frathoraeic, 

supratrochlear (su-prUrtrok'le-fir), a, 1. Situ- 
ated over the inner angle of the orbit of the 
eye, where the tendon of the superior oblique 
muscle passes through its pulley or trochlea : 
as, the supratrochlear nerve.— 2, Situated on 
the inner condyle of the humerus, above the 
trochlear surface with which the ulna articu- 
lates; epitrochlear; supracondylar: as, thesw- 
pratrochlear notch. See out under supracondy- 
hif.— Supratrochlear nerve, a small branch of the fron- 
tal nerve from the ophthalmic branch of the fifth nerve, 
distributed to the corrugator supercilli and occipitofron- 
talis muscles aud the integument of the forehead. 

SUpratsnnpSdlic (su'^prh-tim-pau'ik), a. In 
anat, : (a) Situated over’or above the tympanum, 
or tympanic cavity, of the ear. (h) Superior in 
respect of the tympanic bone. W, H, Flower, 
Osteology, p. 208. [The two senses coincide or 
not in different cases.]— Bupratympanic bulla, 

an inflated and hollowed formation of bone above the 
tympanic cavity of some mammals, apparently In the 
periotic or tympanoperiotic bone, and supplementary to 
the usual tympanic bulla. It attains great size in some 
rodents, as Jerboas, chinchillas, and especially the kanga- 
roo-rats of the genus Dipodornys, forming a large smooth 
rounded protuberance on the posterolateral aspect of the 
sku 11, between the squBmosal, parietal, and occipital bones. 

The large supratympanic or mastoid bulla [of Pedetss 
eafer], W. II. Flower, Osteology, p. 167. 

Buprairaginal (su-pra-vaj'i-nal), a. [< L. supra, 
above, -r vagina, vagina: see vaginal,^ 1. Su- 
perior in respect of a sheath or sheathing mem- 
brane. (a) Lying on the outside of such a formation. 
^) Porming an upper one of parts which unite in a sheath. 

2. Situated above the vagina. 

BUpravisiont (su-prft-vizh'on), n, [As if < ML. 

*supravisio{n-), < supraviderv, oversee, < supra, 
over, + videre, see : see vision, Ct. supervision.] 
Supervision. 

That he secure the religion of his whole family by a se- 
vere supravision and animadversion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 780. 


BUpraviBOr (su-prft-vl'zor), n, [< ML. ^supra- 
visor, < supravidere, oversee: see supra'vision. 
Cf. supervisor.] A supervisor; an overseer. 
Jer, Taylor, Works (od. 1835), I. 890. 
supremacy (su-prem'a-si), n, [< OF. suprema- 
tie, ¥. suprdmatte = Sp. supremaeUi = It. supre- 
masia; as supreme + -acy.] The state of be- 
ing supreme, or in the highest station of power; 
also, highest authority or power. 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway. 

When they LwomenJ are bound to serve, love, and obey. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. 10.3. 

Monarchy is made up of two parts, the Liberty of the 
subject and the supretnacie of the King. 

Milton, Reformation in Kng., iL 
Act of Supremacy, (a) An English statute of 16.34 (26 
Hen. VIII., c. 1) which proclaimed that Henry VIII. was 
the supreme head of the English Church. Bee regal su- 
premacy, below. (6) An English statute of 1558- 9 (1 Eliz., 
c. 1) vesting spiritual authority iu the crown, to the ex- 
clusion of all foreign Jurisdiction.— -Oath Of suprema- 
cy, in Great Britain, an oath denying the supremacy of 
the Pope in ecclesiastical or temporal affairs in tliat 
realm. It was by many statutes required to be taken, 
along with the oath of allegiance and of abjuration, by 
persons in order to qualify themselves for office, etc. ; 
but a greatly modified and simpler form of oath has now 
superseded them.— Papal supremacy, according to the 
Koman Catholic Churen. the supreme authority of the 
Pope as the vicar on earth of the Lord Jesus Christ over 
the universal church.— Regal or royal supremacy, in 
an established church, the authority and Jurisdiction ex- 
ercised by the crown as its supreme earthly head. This 
author!^ is not legislative, but Judicial and executive 
only. Henry VIII. was first acknowledged Bupi*eme head 
of the English (v^huroh by convocation in 1531, but only 
with the qualification **so far as may be consistent with 
the law of Christ " ; and this supremacy was confirmed by 
Parliament to him, his heirs and successors, kings of the 
realm, in 1584. The title of ** supreme head ** was altered 
by Elisabeth to ** supreme governor." The meaning of 
this title is explained in the thirty-seventh of the Thuty- 



tUpVOBUM^ 

nine ArtlolM. « Syn. etc. (tee priofityX 

•oTerelgnty, domination, mastery, 
supreme (su-premOt and n. [Formerly also 
aupream; < OF. F, mpr4me ss Sp. Pg. 

It. suj^remo, < L. mpremus^ superl. of mperua^ 
that IS above, higher, < supers above, upon, 
over, beyond: see mper-, Cf. 8um\ summit,'] 

1. a. 1. Highest, especially in authority; hold- 
ing the highest place in government or power. 

My soul aches 

To know, when two authorities are up. 

Neither supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter 'twixt the gap of both. 

Shctk,, Cor., ill. 1. 110. 
God is the Judae or the supreme Arbitrator of the af- 
fairs of the woi'ldi ; he pulleth down one and setteth up 
another. StUlif^Jleet, Sermons, II. iv. 

Night has its first, supreme, forsaken star. 

Browniny, Stratford, ii. 1. 

2. Highest ; highest or most extreme, as to de- 
• gree, import, etc.; greatest possible; utmost: 

as, supreme love or wisdom; a supreme hour; 
supreme baseness. 

No single virtue we could most commend, 

Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend ; 

For she was all, in that supreme degree 
That, as no one prevailed, so all was she. 

• Dryden, Eleonora, 1. 162. 

The blessing of supreme repose. 

Bryant, Summer Ramble. 

3. Last. [Rare.] 

Virgins, come, and in a ring 
Her supreamest requiem sing. 

Uerrick, Upon a Maide. 
Festival of the Supreme Being, a celebration in 
honor of the Supreme Being, held tii France, Juno 8th, 
17H by decree of the Convention, which declared that 
**the French people recognized the existence of the Su- 
preme Being. " This cult, through the infiuence of Robes- 
pierre, replaced the “ Worship of Reason." See Feaxt of 
mason (P), under reason^.— Supreme Court. See court. 
- Supreme Court of Judicature, in England, a court 
constituted in 1875by the union and consolidation of the fol- 
lowing courts : the (Courts of Chancery, of Queen’s Bench, 
of Common Pleas, of Exchequer, of Admiralty, of l»robate, 
and of Divorce and Matrimonial Cases — such supreme 
court consisting of two permanent divisions, called the 
High Court tf Justice and the Court of Appeai.-BVL- 
preme end, the chief end ; the last end in which the ap- 
petite or desire is satisfied.— Supreme evil, evil in which 
no good is mixed. Supreme genua, in logic, same as 
higtieM genus (which see, under genus ). — Supreme good, 
summum bonuin ; ii good in which there is no evil ; some- 
thing good ill the highest possible degree; the perfectly 
good. The supreme natural good Is often said to be the 
oontinual progress toward greater perfections, beatitude. 
— Supreme pontiff. See pontiff, x— The Supreme Be- 
ing, the most exalted of beings ; the sovereign of the uni- 
verse; God.— WronakPa supreme law, in math., a 
theorem in regard to the general form of the remainder 
ill the expression of a function by means of other func- 
tions. sSyn. 1 and 2. Greatest, first, leading, principal, 
chief, predominant, paramount, superlative, ^preme is 
much stronger than any of these. 

II. w. 1. Tho liiglieHt point. [Karo.] 

'Tis the supreme of power. Keats, Sleep and Poetry. 
Love is the supreme of living things. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, 11. 4. 

2. The chief; the Huperior. 

Had your general Joined 
In your addression, or known how to conquer, 

This day had proved him the supreme of ('sesar. 

Chapman, Csosar and Pompey, 11. 1. 
The spreading Cellar, that an Age had stood, 
Supreme of Trees, and Mistress of the Wood. 

PrioT, Solomon, ii. 

3. [c«p.] With the defiuite article, tho Su- 
preme Being. See phrase above. 

BUpremely (su-prem'li), adv. With supreme 
.authority ; in the highest degree ; to the utmost 
extent. 

SUpremeness (su-prem'nes), n. Tho character 
or state of being supreme. 

No event is so terribly well adapted to inspire the su~ 
prameness of bodily and of mental distress as is burial 
before death. Poe, Tales, I. 331. 

SUpremity (su-prom'i-ti), a. [= Sp. supreme 
dadf < LL. siipremita(t~)8, the quality of being 
supreme or final, the highest honor, the last of 
life, death, < L. supremus, highest : see supreme.] 
Supremeness ; supremacy. 

Henry tho Eighth, . . . witliout leave or liberty from 
the Pope (whose Supremity he had suppressed in his do- 
minions), . . . wrote himself King [of Ireland]. 

Fuller, General Worthies, vi. 
Nothing finer or nobler of their kind can well be Ima- 
gined than such sonnets, ... and others of like mprem- 
%ty. W. Sharp, D. G. Kussetti, p. 408. 

SOT-. [OF. sur-, sour-, F. sur-, < L. super-: see 
super-^ A form of tho prefix super- found in 
words from tho older French. It. is little used as 
an English formative, except technically in cer- 
tain scientific terms, whore it is equivalent to 
super- or supra-: as, suranaX, ^wraugiilar, sur- 
renal, etc. 

Snra^ (so'rjl), n. [Also surah ; = F. sura, surate, 

< Ar. surafB. step, degree.] A chapter of the 
Koxsan. 
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iUra^ (86'rB), n, [< Hind, surd, < Skt. surd, 
spirituouei and especially distilled liquor, (-^su, 
express (juice). Cf . soma.] In Inoia. the fer- 
mented sap or **milk” of several kinds of 
palm, as the palmyra, cocoa, and wild date; 
toddy. 

snrabundantly (s^r-a-bun'dant-li), adv. [< 
*8urabundant (< F. surabondant, superabun- 
dant : see superabundant) *+■ -ly*^.] Superabun- 
dantly. C. Piazsi Smyth, Our Inheritance in 
the Great Pyramid, xvi. [Rare.] 

SBradditiont (s^r-a-dish'on), w. [< OF. *sur- 
addition, ' 

tion.] 
name. 


ffordluurgv 

of the foot bruised (> solbature, a bruise on 
horse’s foot),< sole, sole (see sole^), + battu, O 
hatu, pp. of battre, beat: see heat^, bate^.] ^ 
make (the soles) sore by walking; bruise 
batter by travel. 

Thy right eye ’gina to leap for vaino delight, 

And surbecUe toes to tickle at the sight. 

Bp. HaU, Hatlres, V. li. : 
I am sorely surbated with hoofing already tho*, and 
lodg»nK. and so bumfidl 
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71, \ L. super, over, + additio{n-), addi- 
Bomethiug added or appended, as to a 

He served with glory and admired success. 

So gain'd the sur-addition Leonatus. 

Shak., Gymbeline, i. 1. 88. 
SHraa^, n,^ Same as sura^. 

SUrall^ (su'rft), n. [Also surah silk : supposed to 
be so called from Surat in India, a place noted 
for its silks.] A soft twilled silt material, 
usually of plain uniform color without pattern, 
used for women’s garments, etc. 
sural (su'ral), a. [= F. sural, < NL. *8uralis, < 
L. aura, the calf of the leg.] Of or pertaining 
to the calf of tho leg — Sural arteries, tho inferior 
muscular branches, usually two, of the popliteal artery, 
supplying the gastrocnemius and other calf-mnscles. The 
superficial aural arteries are slender lateral and median 
branches on the surface of the gastrocnemius, which sup- 
ply the integument of the parts. They arise from the 
popliteal or deep sural arteries. 

SUranal (s^r-a'nal), a. and n. I. a. Same as 
supra-anal. 

ll. n. Specifically, in entom., a plate at tho 
end of the body of a caterpillar, the tergite of 
the tenth abdominal segment. 

SUrancet (Hh6r'ipi.s), u. [By apheresis from as- 
surance.] Assurance. Shak., Tit. And . , v . 2. 4C. 
SUr;ancrde (S^r-ang'kra), a. [F., < sur- 4- au- 
cre, pp. of ancrer, anchor, < an- 
ere, anchor: see anchor^.] In 
her. , doubly anchored, or double- 
parted ami anchored: noting a 
cross, or other ordinary, the ends 
of which are divided into two 
parts, each of which is anchored, 
suran^ar (s6r-aug'gu-lar), a. 

In zooL, noting one of the sev- 
eral bones of the compound mandible or lower 
jaw of birds, reptiles, etc., situated over tho 
angular bone, near the angle or proximal end 
of tho series. Also supra-angular. Also, as a 
noun, this hone itself. See cut under Galliu», 
surasophons (su-ras'd-fou), n. A wind-instru- 
ment resembling the ophicloido. It is pitched 
in E flat. 

SUrat (s5-rat'), n. [So called from Surat in 
India.] A cotton cloth made in the Bombay 
Presidency, but not necessarily from Surat cot- 
ton. The name is generally given to iincolorod 
and unprinted cloth of no great finoiiess. — 
Surat cotton, a kind of cotton having a fiber of fine qual- 
ity, and ranking high among tho native cottona of India, 
grown in the Bombay Presidency. 

SUrbase^ (s^r-bas' )> ^ V .surhaisscr, depress, 

surbase (pp. snrbaissc, depressed, surbased; 
route surbaissee, a depressed or elliptic arch), < 
sur-, over, + baisser, bring low, lower, depress, 
< has, low: see 6a«cl.] To depress; flatten, 
surbase*'^ (s^r'bas), n. [< bur- + hasc'^.] In 
areh., the crowning molding or cornice of a 
pedestal ; a border or molding above a base, as 
the moldings immediately above the base-board 
or wainscoting of a room. See cut under dado. 

Round the hall, the oak’s high mrhaec rears 

The field day triumphs of two Imndred years. 

Langhome, The Coiintiy Justice, 1. 

surbasedl (ser-bast'), p. a. [< surbase^ + -ed^.] 
Depressed; flattened.— surbased arch, an arch 
whose rise is loss than half the span, 
surbased*^ (ser'bast), a. [< surbase.^ 4* -ed^,] 
liL'arch,, having a surbase, or molding above 
the base. 

BUrbasement^ (ser'bas-ment), n. [< F. sur- 
baissement, < surbaisser, siirbase: see surbase^ 
and -menu] The condition of being surbased: 
as, the surbasement of an arch, 
surbaseznent^ (s6r'bas-ment), n. [< surbase'i 
4- -mrnt.] Same as surbase*^. 

SUrbate^ t ( s6r-bat'), V. t. [< ME, surba ten, < OF. 
surbatre, overthrow, < sur-, over, 4- batre, beat: 
see bate'll batttr^.] To overthrow. 

And Agravain hadde bo chaced and Gahories xX SaiBnes 
that thei surbated on Pignoraa, that com with an hundred 
SaiBnes. Merlin (F,. E. T. 8.), iii. 581. 

SUrbate^t (s6r-bat'), v. t. [Also surbeat ; early 
mod. E. also surbet, surhoic; prob. corrupted 
(simulating surbate^ < F. solbatu, with the sole 


the atraw, that . . . Broine, Jovial Crow, 1 

Tlie ground and air, siuoake and fiery vapour, contini 
BO intense that my haire was almost sing’d, and my fee 
uneuiferably surbated, Evelyn, Diary, Sept 7, 16( 

surbsd (s^r-bed' ), v. t. ; pret. and pp. surbedde 
ppr. stirbedding. [< sur- 4- bed.] To set edg 
wise, as a stone — that is, in a position diffc 
ent from that which it had when in the quarr 
Imp, Diet. 

Burbett* siirbeatt, p. a. See surhatd^. 
surburdenedt (ser-b^jr'dnd), a. [< sur- + bu 
dened,] Overburdened. 

They fonr arms] were not now able to remoove the ii 
portable load of the enerole {the Normans] from our at 
burdened shoulders. 

Stanihurst, Descrip, of Britaine, iv. (Holinsbet 
ICliron., I.). 

SUrceasancef (ser-se'sans), n. [< surcease 
-anee,] Surcease; cessation. 

To propound two things : 1. A surceasanee of arms; 2. 1 
imperial diet. Sir H. WobU}n, Reliquieo, p. 4( 

surcease (s^r-ses'), V . ; pret. surceased, ppr. su 
ceasing. [Early mod. E. also sursease; < Ml 
surscsen; an altered form, .simulating sur- • 
cease, of ^sursisen, < OF. sursis, sursise (ML. r 
flex sursisa, mpersisa), pp. of sur seer, surseoi 
put off, delay (sursis, n., delay), < L. superseder 
put off, supersede : see sunersede, sursize.] 
intrans. To cease; stop; be at an end; lea^ 
off ; refrain finally. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

I canno more ; but, as I can or mey, I shal be his s« 
vaunt jand yoiires unto such tyme as ye woll comande n 
to sursene and leve of, yf It please hym. 

Poston Letters, I. SO 

Hor. What shall I do, Trebatius? say. 

Treh. Surcease. 

lUrr. And shall my muse admit no more increase? 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 

II.t truns. To stop; put an end to; cause t 
cease. 

Time cannot rase, nor amity surcease 
Betwixt our realm and thine a long-liv'd peace. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant, Monaiws Meetlni 

If he prosecute his caiiso, he is consumed ; if he sureeai 
his Buit, he loseth all. 

BurUm, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 6[ 

surcease (s(^r-8es'), n. [Bee surcease, v. Cf. suf 
size.] Oessatiou ; stop. [Obsolete or archaic. 

If tho RSBasBlnatinii 

Could trammel up tho consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success. Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. i 
Not desire, but its mreease. 

hongfMow, Morituri Balutamui 

surcharge (s^r-chiirj')* t;. t.\ pret. and pp. sut 
charged, ppr. surcharging, [< OF. (and F.) am 
charger (= Pr. Bp. sohrecargar = Pg. sobrecat 
regar = It. sopracearicare), overload, surcharge 
< sur, over, 4- charger, load : see sur- and charge. 

1. To overload, in any sense; overburden :* as 
to surcharge a beast or a ship ; to surcharge i 
cannon. 

With weakness of their weary amis. 
Surcharg'd with tidl. Peele, David ami Bothsabe 

The air, surcharged with moisture, fiagg’d around. 

Crablm, Works, IV. 154 

2. In law: (a) To show an omission in ; shov 
that the accounting party ought tohave chargci 
himself with more than ho has. See surchargi 
and falsification, under surcharge, n. (b) T< 
overstock ; especially, to put more cattle into 
as- a common, than the person has a right t< 
put, or more than the herbage will sustain. — 3 
To overcharge ; make an extra charge upon. 

surcharge (s^r-charj'), n. [= F. surcharge = 
Bp. Pg. sobrccarga; from tlio verb.] 1. A 
charge or load above another charge; henct^ 
an excessive load or burden; a load groatoi 
than can be well borne. 

A Humorous nobility causeth poverty and inconvenlcnci 
in a State, for it is a surcharge of expense. 

Bacon, Noidlity (ed. 1887). 

2. A charge or supply in excess of the amount 
requisite for immeuiate use, or for the work in 
hand, as of nervous force or of electricity. 

The suddenness and intensity of the shock seem to put 
a stop to the farther elalmratinn of the nervous power by 
the centmi ganglia, and, in proixu thiu us the surcharge 
distributed among the nervous trunks and branches and 
other tissues becomes exhausted, the vitality is slowly an- 
nihilated. J. M. Vanwchan, Operative Surgery, p. 1.89. 



forcfaarge 

8. In law : {a) An extra charge made by as- 
sessors upon such as neglect to make a due re- 
turn of the taxes to which the;jr are liable. (6) 
The showli^ of an omission in an account or 
something in respect of which the accounting 
party ou^ttohave charged himself more than 
he has. — 4. In ceram»f a painti^ in a lighter 
enamel over a darker one which forms the 
OTOund : as, a white flower in surcharge on a 
buff ground. — 5. An overcharge beyond what is 
just and right. — 0. Something, as a new valua- 
tion, officially printed on the face of a postage- 
stamp — Surcharge and falslflcation. in taking ac- 
ooimts in equity, a mroharge is applied to the balance of 
the whole account, and auppoaea creditR to be omitted 
which ought to be allowed ; and Afalsijicatim applies to 
some item in the debits, and supposos that the item is 
wholly false or in some part erroneous.— Surcharge Of 
oommon, forest, or pasture, the putting in by one who 
has a Joint right in a oommon of more cattle than he has 
a right to put in. 

surcharged (s6r-chllrjd')t P- Overloaded; 

overburdened ; charged in excess, in any way. 
Surcharged mine {wUu.), same as overcharged mine 
(which see, under 

gurchargexnent (s^r-charj'ment), n. [< sur- 
charge 4- -ment.j Surplus;* excess. Daniel^ 
Hist. Eng., p. 27. fRare.] 

surcharger (sfir-chftr'j^r), n. [< OF. surcharger^ 
inf. as noun: see surcharge.'] Surcharge of 
forest. See above, 

surcingle (s^r'sing-gl), u. [Early mod. E. also 
swrsingle. sursengle; < ME. sursengle^ < OP. 
^sursengle, sursanglCy < L. super, over, + cingur 
lim, a belt, girdle, < cingerc, gird ; see cinctwre.] 

1. A girth for a horse ; especially, a girth sepa- 
rate &om the saddle and passing around the 
body of the horse, retaining in place a blanket, 
a sheet, or the like, by passing over it. 

The paytrellys, mreenglya, and crowpers. 

Uorie d’ Arthur (ed. Southey), vil. 16. 

2. The girdle with which a garment, especially 
a cassock, is fastened. Compare cincture. 

He drew the buckle of his mireingU a thought tighter. 

Barham, Ingoldshy Legends, I. 78. 

8. Same as cauda striati (which see, under 
cauda). 

surcingle (sdr'siug-gl), v. t . ; prot. and pp. sur- 
oinglm, ppr. surcingling. [EarW mod. E. also 
sursingle; < surcingle , n.] 1. To gird or sur- 

round with a surcingle, as a horse. 

With the gut<foundred goosdora wherewith they are 
now tureingled and debauched. 

N. Ward, Simple Oobler, p. 27. 

2. To secure by means of a surcingle, as a 
blanket or the saddle. 

Is't not a shame to see each homely groorae . . . 

Surtingled to a galled hackney's hide? 

ffaU, Satires, IV. vi. 22. 

Snrclet (B6r'kl), n. [< L. mr cuius, a twig, shoot, 
sprout, sucker.] A little shoot; a twig; a 
sucker. 

Boughs and mrdee of the same shape. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 11. 6. 

surcoat (s^r'kot), n. [< ME. surcote, surcott, < 
OP. surcote, surcot, an outer garment, < sur, 
over, 4- cote, garment, coat : see sur- and coat.'] 
An outer garment. Speciflcally — (a) The loose robe 
worn over the armor by heavily armed men from the tlilr- 



.Surcoats. 

«, rsth century 5 late i^tli century. (From Vlollet-le-Duc*!. 
" Diet, (ill Mobilier tran^aiti.”) 


teenth century until the abandonment of complete armor, 
but worn less generally after the complete suit of plate had 
been introduced. See also cut under paremenL 
A long surcote of pers upon he hadde. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 617. 
His sureoat o'er his antis was cloth of Thrace, 

Adorned with pearls, all orient, round, and great. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., lit. 67. 
To London to our office, and now had I on the vest and 
sureoat or tunio, as 'twas call'd, after his Ma^r had brought 
the whole Court to it. Evdyn, Bioiy, Oot. 80, 1666. 
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Sweoati seem to have originated with the on»adei% 
[partly] for the purpose of distinguishing the many differ- 
ent nation! serving under the banner of the cross. 

S. R. Meyriek, Antient Armour, 1. 100. 
(b) A garment formerly worn by women in its most famil- 
iar form, a Jacket reaching only to the hips, and often 
trimmed with fur, which formed an Important part of cos- 
tume in the fifteenth century. 

I clothed hyr in grace and heuenly l^ht, 

This blody surcote she hath on me sett. 

PolUieal Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 168. 

A duches dere-worthlly dyghte in dyaperde wedis, 

In a sureoU of sylke fulle selkoutheW newede. 

MorU Arthure (B. E. T. B.), L 8258. 
And Life's bright Brand in her [Health's] white hand doth 
slilne : 

Th' Arabian birds rare plumage (platted fine) 

Serues her for Sur-eoat. 

Sylvester, tr. of l)u fiartas'a Weeks, ii., The Magniftoence. 
(e) In her., a .representation of the garment laid flat and 
forming with the sleeves a tau-cross. In this shape it is 
used as a bearing, and this indioatea its old use for actual 
suspension above a tomb. 

surcreasef (s^r'kres), n. [= OP. surcrez, sur- 
croist, F. surcrott, increase, excessive growth, < 
suroroistre, F. surcroitre, increase excessively, 
grow out, < L. super, over. 4- crescere, grow: see 
crescent. Cf. increase.] Abundant or excessive 
growth or increase. 

Their surerease grew so great as forodd them at last 

To seek another soil. Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 616. 

BUrcrewt, n. [< OP. surcreu, pp. of surcroistre, 
increase : see surerease, and of. accrue {accrewe), 
crew^,] Additional collection ; augmentation. 

Betturning with a surcrew of the splenetic vapours that 
are called liypoohondriacid. 

‘ Sir U. WoiUm, Eeliquiss, p. 861. 

BUrcudantt, a. Bee surquidant. 

BUrculatet (s^r'ku-lat), v. t. [< L. surculatus, 
pp. of surculare, clear of shoots, prune, bind to- 
gether with twigs, < sur cuius, a shoot, a sprout: 
see surcle.] To prune ; trim. Cockeram. 

Burculationt (86r-ku-la'shpn), n. [< surculatc 
4- -ion.] The act of surciilating or pruning. 

When insition and grafting, in the text, is applied unto 
the olive tree, it hath an emptiatical sense, very agreeable 
unto that tree, which is best propagated this way, nut at 
all by sureulaMon. Sir T. Browne, Miso. Tracts, 1. 1 82. 

Burculi, n. Plural of surculus. 

BUrculigerouB (s^r-ku-lij'e-rus), a. [< L. sur- 
culus, a sucker, 4- gerere, Bear, carry.] In hot., 
producing, or assuming the appearance of, a 
sucker. 

BHTCHLOBe, BUrCUlOHB (sdr'ku-los, -lus), a. [< 
’^Ik.^surculosus, < L. surculus, a sucker: see 
surcle.] In hot., producing suckers. 

BUrculHB (s^r'ku-lus), n . ; surculi (-li). [NL., 
< L. sur culm, a twig, shoot, sprout, sucker : see 
sureXe.] In bof., a sucker; a shoot arising from 
an underground base : applied by Liunrous espe- 
cially to the leafy upright stems of mosses. 

BUrcurrent (s^r-kur'ent), a. [< sur- + current^.] 
In hot., noting a leafy expansion running up 
the stem: the opposite of decurrent. 

BUrd (sftrd), a. and n. [= P. sourd = Pr. sord, 
sort = surdo = 8p. It. sordo, < L. aurdus, 
deaf.] 1. a. If. Not naving the sense of hear- 
ing; deaf. 

A surd and earless generation of men, stupid unto all 
instruction. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 6. 

2t. That cannot be discriminated by the ear (?). 

Surd modes of articulation. Kenriek. 

8. In math., not capable of being expressed in 
rational numbers : as, a surd ejmression, quan- 
tity, or number. See II., *1. — 4. In phonetics, 
uttered with breath and not with voice; devoid 
of vocality; not sonant; toneless: specifically 
applied to the breathed or non-vocal conso- 
nants of the alphabet. See II., 2. 

In the present state of the question, I regard it as prob- 
able that the primitive sounds under discussion were so- 
nant rather than surd. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 188. 

5t. Meaningless; senseless. 

The very ceremonies and figures of the old law were full 
of reason and signification, much more than the cere- 
monies of idolatry and magic, that are full of Don-slgnifi- 
cants and surd characters. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il. 

n. n. 1. In math., a quantity not expressible 
as the ratio of two whole numbers^ as ^2, or 
the ratio of the circumference of a circle to the 
diameter. I’he name surd arises from a mistranslation 
into Latin of the Greek a\oyo^, which does not mean 
*atapld' or * unreasonable,' but * inexpressible.' 

2. In phonetics, a consonantal sound uttered 
with breath and not with voice ; a non-sonant 
consonant; a non-vooal alphabetic utterance, 
as p, f, s, t, Jc, as opposed to h, v, z, d, g, which 
are sonaiits or vocals.— HeterogeneouB surds. See 
heterogeneous. 

BUird (s^rd), V. t. [< surd, a.] To render dim 
or soft; mute. 


A surdtng or muting effect produced bv Impedlfig the 
vibration of the strings [of a pianoforte] by contact of 
small pieces of buff leather. Xneye. BriL, XXX. 7a 

BUrdalKsto'dftl), a. [< surd 4- -af.] Surd. Iwijp. 
Viet. 

Burdeline (s^r'de-l^n), n. Same as sourdeline. 

BTirdeBOlid (B6r-9ie-8oPid), a. Of four dimen- 
sions, or of the fourth de^ee. 

snrdlliyf, n. A corrupt form of sardine^. 

He that eats nothing but a red herring a-day shall ne'er 
be broiled for the devil's rasher : a pllcher, signior ; a dwr- 
diny, an olive, that I may be a philosopher firs^ and im- 
mortal after. Fletcher (and another), Love's Gore, il. 1. 

B1irdiBBOCiation(s6r-di-8d-8hi-a^shon), n. [< mr- 
4- dissoda Uon. ] A term used by firester to de- 
scribe the state supposed to exist in the case of 
certain variable stars when the combination of 
gaseous substances present does not take place, 
although the temperature is low enough, be- 
cause they are so diluted with other matter. 

The combining substances may be so diluted by other 
matter that the combination is impossible, just as a mix- 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen will not explode if admixed 
with more than 7| vmuines of air (Bunsen). This condi- 
tion Dr. Brester deBcribes as a state of surdUsoeiatUm. 

Nature, XXXIX. 492. 

Blirditjr (s6r'di-ti), n. [< L. surdita(tAs, deaf-, 
ness, \ surdus^dmt, surd : see surd.] The qual- 
ity of being surd, in any sense ; dearness ; non- 
vocality. Thomas. 

Blire (shfir), a. [< ME. sure, sur, suir, smr, < OF. 
smr, sour, segur, F. sitr = Pr. segtir = Sp. Pg. 
seguro = It. sicuro, < L. securus, free from care, 
quite, easy, safe, secure: see secure, of which 
is a doublet. Ct. surety, security.] 1. Con- 
fident; undoubting I having no fear of being 
deceived or disappointed. 

"Madame," quod she, " I shall with goddes grace 

Hull trewly kope your councell be you sure," 

Qenerydes (E. £. T. 8.), L 270. 

Brother, be thow right sure that this is the same man 
that warned you of Aungys treson. 

Merlin (}L E. T. 8.). 1. 48. 

If 1 am studying a comic part, I want to feel the fun my- 
self — then 1 feel sure of my audience. 

Lester WaUaok, Memories, iii. 

2. Certain of ono^s facts, position, or the like ; 
fully persuaded ; positive. 

Friar Laurence met them both ; . . . 

Him he knew well, and guess'd that it was she. 

But, being mask'd, he was not sure of it. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 1. 40. 

Fear loses its purpose when we are sure It cannot pre- 
serve us. Stede, Spectator, No. 162. 

Be silent always when you doubt your sense ; 

And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 507. 

Why, then, ho shall have him for ten pounds, and I'm 
sure that 's not dear. Sheridan, School for Scandal, Iv. 1. 

8. Certain to find or retain ; with of: as, to be 
sure of success ; to be sure of life or healtli. 

Be not English gypsies, in whose company a man 's not 
sure qf the ears of his head, they so pilfer ! no such an- 
gling. Middleton and liowley, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. 

I never can requite thee but with love, 

And that thou shalt be sure of. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, i. 1. 

4. Pit or worthy to be depended on ; capable 
of producing a desired enect or of fulfilling 
requisite conditions ; certain not to disappoint 
expectation; not liable to failure, loss, or 
change; unfailing; firm; stable; steady; se- 
cure; infallible. 

Their annour or harness, which they wear, is sure and 
strong to receive strokes, and handsome for all iqovings 
and gestures of the body, insomuch that it is not unwieldy 
to swim in. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Kobiiison), ii. 10. 

Tho’ K. John bad entred upon Nonnandy, and made 
that Province sure unto him ; yet the Province of Anjou 
stood firm for Arthur. Baker, Chronicles, p. 68. 

The paths to trouble are many, 

And never but one sure, way 
Leads out to the light beyond it 

Whittier, The Changeling. 

That's a sure card !" and "Tliat’s a stinger!" both 
sound like modern slang, but you will find tho one in the 
old interlude of " Thersytes " (1587X and the other in Mid- 
dleton. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int 

Make thy sword sure inside thine hand, and smite. 

Swinburne, Phssdra. 

5. Certain to be or happen ; certain. 

Precedents of Servitude are sftre to live where Prece- 
dents of Liberty are commonly stillborn. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 84. 

Besides, 'tis all one whether she loves him now or not ; 
for as soon as she 's marry'd she'd be sure to hate him. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, Iv. 1. 

Wise counsels may accelerate or mistakes delay it, but 
sooner or later the victory Is sure to come. 

Lincdn, quoted in the Century, XXXIV. 887. 

6t. Undoubted; genuine; true. 

Deffebus was doughty & derfe of his bond, 

The thrld son of flie sate, & his sure brother 
Elenu^ the eldist euyn after hym. 

DedruethnqfTroylB. E. T. 8.), L 8906 
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7. Out of danger; secure; safe. 

Whsn thel yndirstode this, thel toke lere of fbe queue 
Bleln and departed fro thene all armed, for the oontre that 
the! sholde passe thourgh was not sure, for men of werre 
that ran thourgh the loude. Medin (E. £. T. S.), 1. 126. 

If ... he come to church, take holy water, hjear mass 
devoutly, and take altel [altar] holy-bread, he la mirt 
enough, say the papists. i 

Bradford, Writings (Parker Soc.), II. 814. 
Fear not ; the forest is not three leagues off ; 

If we recover that, we are sure enough. 

Shak., T. G. ofV.,v. 1.12. 

8t. Engaged to marry ; betrothed. 

The king was sure to Dame Elizabeth Lucy, and her hus- 
band before God. Sir T. More, Hist. Rich. III. (Trench,) 

I am but newly sure yet to the widow. 

And what a rend might this discredit make ! 

Middleton, Trick to Catch the Old One, iii. 1. 

As sure as a gun. see guni.~Be sure, (a) Be certain ; 
do not fail ; see to it ; as, 6e sure to go. [Colloq.] 

Carry back again this package, and be mre that you are 
spry 1 W. CarleUm, Little Black-eyed Rebel. 

(b) See to be cure, below.— Bure enough, certainly ; with- 
out doubt: often used expletively. [Colloq.] 

Sho nuff. Brer Fox look over de bank, he did, en dar wuz 
n’er Fox lookin' at 'im outer de water. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, xiv. 

To be sure, or be sure, without doubt ; certainly : as, 
are you going? Tobeeurelem. [Colloq.] 

To be sure, what you say is very reasonable. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 8. 

To have a sure thing, to have a certainty ; be beyond 
the possibility of failure. [Slang. ] - To make sure, (a) 
To make certain ; secure so that there can bo no failure of 
the purpose or object. 

Give diligence to make your calling and election sure. 

2 Pet. i. 10. 

(5t) To make fast by betrothal ; betroth. 

AecordaiUes, f. The botruthing, or making sure of a 
man and woman together. Cotgrave. 

She that’s made mre to him she loves not well. 

Her banes are asked here, but she weds in hell. 

J. Cotgrave, Wits Interpreter (1671), p. 177. (Naree.) 

To make sure of. I’^ee makei. = 83 m. 1 and 2. Certain, 
Positive, etc. See confident. 

sure (shbr), adxj, [< mrCy «.] 1. Certainly; with- 
out doubt; doubtless; surely. 

Nay, there 's no rousing him ; he is bewitch’d, sure. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, Hi. 2, 
As sure as they were borne. 

Robin Hood and the Tanner's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, 

[V. 336). 

Second-hand vice, sure, of all is the most nauseous. 

Steele, Taller, No. 27. 

2+, Firmly; securely. 

Yo will gayne mykell gromo er we ground haue : 

And ay the ser that we sit our sore be the harder. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6627. 

BUret (shdr), v, t [< ME. suren; < sure, a., or 
by apheresis for assure. 2 To assure; make 
certain. 

Than thel sured theire f eitbes be-twoue hem two tfi holde 
these covonauiites. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Hi. 628. 

For ever blinded of our clearest light ; 

For ever lamed of our mred might. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 443. (Davies.) 

BUredlyt (shdr'ed-li), /i/Zr. Assuredly; securely. 
BUre-enOT^h (shor'e-nuf'), a, sure enough, 
phrase under sure, it.] Genuine ; real. [Col- 
foq., U. 8.] 

It was at once agreed that he “ wasn’t the sure-enough 
bronco-buster he thought himself.” 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXVI. 8.37. 

sure-footed (shdr'ftd/'ed), a. 1. Not liable to 
stumble, slide, or fall; having a firm, secure 
tread. 

Our party sets out, behind two of the small but strong 
and sure-footed horses of the country, to get a glimpse of 
what, to two at least of their number, were the hitherto 
unknown lands of Payulmrie. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 262. 

2. Figuratively, not apt to err; not liable to 
make a slip; trustworthy. 

Thus that safe and surefooted Interpreter, Alex. Aphro- 
disius, expounds his master’s meaning. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 170. 

Bure-footedly (8hfip'ftlt"ed-li), adv. in a sure- 
footed manner; without stumbling. Huxley. 
8Ure-footedU6B8 (shfir'fut^ed-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being sure-footed. 

The sure-footednsss of the rope-walker. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XIII. 449. 

BUrefullyt (shfir'fdl-i), adv, [< sure + -ful + 
-/y2.] Securely; safely; carefully. [Rare.] 

To leva quietly and sureftUly to the plesure of God and 
according to his lawes. 

Lam of Hen. VJL, quoted in Ribton-Tumer’s Vagrants 
[and Vagrancy, p. 67. 

surely (shdr'li), adv. [< ME. suerly, aeurly; < 
sure + -/y2.] 1. Certainly; infallibly; un- 

doubtedly; assuredly: often used, like doubt- 
less, in a manner implying doubt or question. 
382 
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They were folly Aooordid all In one 
That Atiferlus suerly shuld be ther Inmg. 

Uenerydes (E. B. T. 8.X L 1817. 

In the day that thou eatest tliereof, thou shall surely 
die. Gen. ii. 17. 

Surdy 1 think you have charms. 

Shak., M. W. of W., il. 2. 107. 
thought Rip, **I havenot slept here all night.” 

Irving, SKetch-Book, p. 66. 

2. Firmly; stably; safely; securely. 

And that makethe hem flee before horn, because of the 
smello ; and than thei gadren it seurly ynow. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 169. 

He that walketh uprightly walketh surely. Prov. x. 0. 

Burementt (shfir'ment), n. [ME., also seure- 
ment; < sure + -wtciif.] Surety; security for 
payment. 

I yow relesso, madame, into your bond 
' Quyt every surement and every bond 

That ye ban maad to me as heerbifoni. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 806. 

BUTBUBBS (shor'nes), w. The state of being sure 
or certain ; certainty. Woodward. 

BUrepelti n. A cover. 

The sexto hade a sawtore semliche bowndene 

With a surepd of silkc sewede fulle faire. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3318. 

BUresbyt (shSrz'bi). n. [Also stirehy; < sure -f 
-s-hy ; cf. rndesby.2 One who may be surely 
depended on. 

The Switzers doc weare it [the codpiece] as a signifleant 
symbole of the assured service they are to doe to the 
!^ench King, ... as old suresbyes to serve for all turns. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 42, sig. K. 

SUretishipf, n. Au old spelling of suretyship. 

Burette (su-ret'), w. [Prob. so called in ref. to 
the acid berries; < F. snret, dim. of sur, sour: 
see sour. 2 A moderate tree, Byrsonium spicatn, 
of the Malpighiaecie., found in the West Indies 
and Hoiith America, it has a dark-colored wood, 
strong and good, but not durable in contact with moisture, 
and an astringent bark which is exported to England for 
tanning purposes. The tree is also valued for shade in 
West Indian coifoc-plantations, and it bears yellow acid 
berries which arc edible. 

surety (shfir'ti), n . ; pi. sureties (-tiz). [< ME. 
suertee, seurte, < OF. sourte, surete, F. surete, 
< L. seenri ta(t-)8, freedom from care or from 
danger, safety, security; LL. security for a 
debt, etc.: see security, of which surety is a 
doublet, as s^ire is of secure. 2 1. Certainty; 
indubitableness: especially in the phrase o/' a 
surety, certainly, indubitably. 

Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a 
land that is not thoir’s, Gen. xv. 18. 

2t. Security; safety. 

Never yet thy grace no wight sente 
So blisfui cause as me my lyf to lede 
In alle joy and seurts out of drede. 

Chaucer, ’J’roiluR, Ii. 838. 

lie hath great expenses, and many occaBlons to spend 
much for the defence and mrety of his realms and sub- 
Jects. LaUtner, Ist Sermon bef. Edw, VI., 1649. 

3. That which makes sure, firm, or certain; 
foundation of stability; gi’ound of security. 

Myself and all the angelic host . . . our happy state 

Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds ; 

On other surety none, Milton, P. b., v, 638. 

4. Security against loss or damage; security 
for payment or for the performance of some 
act. 

this thei acorded, hothe the kyngc and the lady and 
herfrendes and the pareiitesof the Duke, and inaden godo 
suertee, hothe on that ooii part and the tother. 

ilfrrKrt(E.E,T.S.Xi. 84. 

There rcinalns unpaid 

A hundred thousand more ; in mrety of the which 

One part of Aquitaine is bound to us. 

SVtak., L. L. L., ii. J. 136. 

5. One who has made himself re8i)on8ible for 
another ; specifically, in law, one who has bound 
himself with or for another who remains pri- 
marily liable ; one. who has contracted with the 
creditor or claimant that he will bo answerable 
for the debt, default, or miscarriage of another ; 
one ivho enters into a bond or recognizance or 
other obligation to answer for another’s appear- 
ance in court, or for his payment of a debt or 
his performance of some act, and who, in case 
of the principal’s failure, can be compelled to 
pay the debt or damages; a bondsman ; a bail. 
The essential elements of the relation are that the surety 
is liable to the demandant, either directly or in the con- 
tingoncy of non-performance by the principal, and that 
the principal is liable to indemnify the surety against 
loss or damage by reason of the engagement of the surety. 
See note under (juaraidm. 

He that is mrety for a stranger shall smart for it. 

Prov. xi. 15. 

ITiat you may well perceive I have not wrong’d you, 

One of the greatest In the Christian world 

ShaH be my surety. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 4. 8. 


sarflAce 

Such as love yon 

Stand sureties for your honesty and truth. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, i 

Hence — 6. A sponsor. 

This ohUd hath promised by you his sureties to ronou: 
the devU and all hfs works. 

Book of Common Prayer, Public Baptism of Infai 
Bursty of the peace, a bond to the people or soverel 
taken oy a Justice, for keeping the peace. 

BUretyf (shSr'ti), V. t. [< surety, w.] To act 
surety for; guarantee; bo bail or security f< 
The jeweller that owes the ring is sent for, 

And he shall surety me. Shak., All's Well, v. 8. S 

suretyship (shfir'ti-ship), n. [Formerly al 
sureUship, suertiship; i sttrety + -ship.} T 
state of being surety ;. the obligation of a p( 
son to answer for the debt, fault, or conduct 
another. 

The truth was that the man was bound in a perHk 
suertishipp, and could not be merrie. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hello wes, 1677X p. 8 

He that hateth suretiship is sure. Prov. xl. 

By mretyship and borrowing they will willingly un 
all their associates and allies. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. li 

surf ^ ( s6rf ), n. [An altered form (scarcely foui 
before tho 18th century, and prob. simulatii 
surge) of suff"^ (early mod. E. suffe, Sc. souj 
a phonetic spelling of sough, orig. a rushii 
sound: see sought. The proposed dorivati< 
from OF. surflot, the rising of billow upon b 
low, is untenable. Cf. surj'^ for sough'l.} t 1 
swell of the sea which breaks upon the shor 
or upon banks or rocks. 

My Raft was now strong enough ; ... my next care w 
. . . how to preserve what I laid upon it from the Surf 
the Sea. iPfoe, Robinson Crusoe (ed. 1719X i. (Skea 
As o’er the mrf tho bonding main-mast hung. 

Still on the rigging thirty seamen clung. 

Falconer, The Shipwreck, Hi. (1761 
It is right precious to behold 
The first long surf of climbing light 
Flood all the thlrs^ east with gold. 

Lowell, Above and Below, ; 

*Byn. Soewawji. 

8Uri‘^ (86rf), n. [An altered form of suff^ tc 
sought : soo sought. Cf. surf^ for sought?} Th 
bottom or conduit of a drain. Imp. Diet. 

surface (s^r'fas), n. and a. [< OF. (and P 
surface, < sur- 4- face, face ; taking the plac 
of **surficc, < L. superficies, the upper side, th 
top, surface: see superficies.} I. n. 1. Th 
hounding or limiting parts of a body ; the part 
of a body which are immediately adjacent t 
another body or to empty space (or the air) 
superficies ; outside : distinguished as a physi 
cal surface. 

The whole architecture of the house [in Pompeii] ws 
coloured, but even this was not considered so iniportan 
as the paintings which covered the flat mrfaees of th 
walls. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 87< 

2. The boundary between two solid spaces no 
adjacent to a third: distinguished as a matht 
matical surface, a surface is a geometrical locus d« 
fluted by a single general and continuous condition. Thl 
condition reduces tho points of th© surface to a twe 
dimensional continuum, its enveloping planes to a twr 
dimensional continuum, and its enveloping sti'aight line 
to a threo-dimensional continuum. A ruled suriaoe a( 

f )earB to be enveloped by a one dimensional series o 
ines; but when imaginary points are considered, this i 
seen not to bo so. A true ono-diniensional continuum c 
lines requires for its determination* a threefold condition 
and can contain but a flnite number (or discrete infinity 
of points and of planes. Tho nnnjber of iK)ints or plane 
of a surface which satisfy a twofold additional condition 
as that the points shall lie upon a given line, or that th< 
planes shall contain a given line, and the niiiiiber of line 
of the surface which satisfy u threefold additional condl 
tiun, as that they shall belong to a given plane pencil 
are either flntie or only discre.te infinity. In the lorme’ 
case the surface is said to be algebraical, in the latte. 
iranseendeidal. If the imaginary elements are taken int< 
account, the numbers are e.onstniit whatever the specia 
lines or pencils to which they refer may be. The number 
of points of an ulgebnucal surface which lie upon a givoi 
straight line is called the order of the surface ; the hum 
her of tangent planes which contain a given line is coller 
tho dass of the surface ; and the number of tangent llnci 
which belong to a given phine pencil is called the raink 
tho surface. 

3. Outward or oxtonial appearance; what ap- 
pears on a sliglit view or wit hout examination. 

If we look below the surface of controversy, we shall 
commonly find more agreement and less disagreement 
than wc had expected. J R. Seelejf, Nat. Religion, p. 4. 

4. In fort., that part, of the side wdiich is ter- 
minated by the flank prolonged and the an- 
gle of tho nearest bastion — Adjunct surface, a 

surface applicable another with correspoiwling ele- 
ments orthogonal. The two surfaces are associated min- 
imal surfaces.- Algebraic surface, a surface which is 
represented in analytical geometi'y by an algebraic equa- 
tion. If imaginary parts of the li>cn8 are included, ft is 
characterized by bavirig a flnite order, class, and rank.— 
Alysseld surface, a surfnee generated by the rotation 
of tho catenary about its base. It is the only surface of 
revolution for which the principal radii of curvature are 
everywhere equal and opposite.— Anallagmatlc, anti- 
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olMtl«,ap*ldalMirtlua. SaetheaitjcoUTM. -Apolw 
BurfStloe, R surface whose polar relatlTely to another sur- 
face (whose class is at least as high as we order of the 
former) is indeterminate.— Applioable surface, a sur- 
face related to another surface in such a way that If they 
are brought In contact at any one point, and one is then 
rolled over the other so tliat a certain point P of the lat- 
ter comes in contact with the other, then a variation of 
the path of the rolling will not in general cause a differ- 
ent point of the former surface to come into contact with 
the point P.— Associated surface, a surface so applica- 
ble to another that corresponding elements make a con- 
stant angle with one another. The two surfaces are min- 
imal sunaces having their tangent planes at correspond- 
ing points parallel.— Augmented SurfBOe. Bee auQ- 
mem.— Bonnet’s surfaoe, a minimal surface spherically 
represented by two families of circles, its equations being 

xmk cos a -f sin A cosh M ; 

{/ s jui -f. COB a cos A sirih /n ; 

t s: sin a cos A cosh M '< 


where A and /ui are the parameters of the lines of curvature, 
and a is constant. Its section hy the planes of X Y shows 
an infinite series of equal catenaries having their bases 
parallel to Y. These are lines of curvature, and their 
planes cut the surface under the constant angle a, — Ca* 
nal surfaoe, a surface generated by u plane curve whose 
plane rolls upon a developable without slipping.— Oen- 
tral surface, (a) a surface having a center, (h) A oen- 
troBurfaoe.— ClMS Of a surface. Boo def. 2.— Closed 
surface. Bee olimi . — Complex surfaoe, a otiariio sur- 
face having a nodal line and eight nodes, lliese lie on 
four planes through the nodal lino, the section of the 
surface by each of these planes being a twofold line. The 
surfaoe derives its name from the fact that all tangents 
to it through the nodal line belong to a complex of the 
second order.— Conical surface. Bee eonical.— Contact 
Of surfaces. Bee contact — Counterpedal, cubic, cyo- 
lifyingt cyliudrlc surface. Bee the adjectives.— Cyc- 
lic surface, a surface generated by a circle varying in 
position and radius. Cyclide BUnace. (a) A surface 
of the fourth order having the absolute circle as a nodal 
line. Sometimes disilnguished as Varhoux’s cyclide. (ft) 
A special case of the alx ivc, with four conical points. Gen- 
erals distinguished as iJupin'K cj/clide. — CyolOtOtDiC 
surface, a surface generated hy a variable cii'clc whose 
center is fixed, and which rotated round a fixed axis while 
constantly touching a fixed curve.— Developable sur- 
face, a surface that can be unwiapped in a plane without 
any doubling of parts over one another, or separation, as 
the surfaces of the cylinder and cone. See developable. 
— Diagonal surface, a special surface of the third or- 
der.— Dianodal. dorsal, eaual, equlpotentlal sur- 
face. Sec the adjectives.— Double surface, a surface 
the locus of the middle of chords of a minimal curve 
nr imagiriai'y curve every tangent of which touches the 
absolute circle. It is a luinlinal surface.— Doubly con- 
nected surface, a liug-shapod surface, one on wtiich it 
is possible to draw an oval so that a point may move from 
the outside to the Inside without traversing the curve 
fmore accurately speaking, the oval has no distinction of 
inside and outside); but after one such oval is drawn it 
is impossible to draw another not intersecting the first. 
'-Elassoidal surface, a surface whose iiieHti curvature 
is nothing; same as minimal mrface, in the sense in 
which the latter is commonly used.— Enneper’s surface 
(invented by A. Knneper in 18(J4J, a surface of constant 
curvature, but not of revolution, of which one set of lines 
of curvature are plane or spherical.— Equatorial BUT- 
fiaoe, a complex surface having its nodal line at infinity. 
—Eroded surface. Bee mate.- Family of surfaces, 
in math.f all the surfaces which are generated by a curve 
of a general kind moving in a general way. — Flattened 
SUrfoce, a surface consisting of a multiple plane with 
nodal curves and imlnts.— Fooal surface, a siiiface hav- 
ing the lines of a prltnltlve congruence as hitaiigents. 
See Malun'g theorem, under theorem. — Fresuers Sur- 
face Of elasticity, boo Oauohe surface. 

See ganche . — Generating surface. Soo generate. — Hel- 
Icddal surface, a surface generated hy the helicoidal 
motion of a curve. All cylindrical surfaces and surfaces 
of revolution archeliroidcu Hennebenr*s Sur- 

face [Invented hy L. IJenmtiertf in 1875|, a double elas- 
soidal surface of the fifth class.— Hesslau surface 
(named after Dr. Otto Heftee: see the locus of 
points whoso polar quadrics relatively to a primitive sur- 
face are cones. It cuts the primitive surface in the par- 
abolic curve of the latter. -- £[3rpercycllc surface, a sur- 
face belonging to one of two systems which form a Wein- 
gartonian triplet of constant flexure with a systom of 
pseudos])herical surfaces. ' HlTPCXjaooblan BUnace, a 
surface whose equation is formed by equating to zero a 
functional determinant formed of three columns of the 
Jacobian matrix of three surfaces. Bee hyperjacf^nn. 
—Inclined polar surface of a given polek reference 
to a given primitive suikce and tor a given angle, the 
locus of a i>oint whose polar plane in reference to the 
given primitive circle is inclined by the given angle to 
the line from the v^ailahle point to the pule.— Indlcatrlx 
surface, a (Jiuuiric surface whose equation is 
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where (ft = 0 is a primitive Hurfat^e.-- Jacoblan SUrfAoo, 
the locus of points whose |)olnr planes with rewd to four 
surfaces meet in a point. Bee Joeoftian^.— Kummer^S 
surface [invented by £. F. Kummer in 1864], a qi^tlc 
surface having sixteen nodes. Its equation is ift» » KqvQr, 
where K « a*' i ft» i e* 2af/e 1, o, ft, and e being con- 
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■tant, where #, p. g, r sre Independent Uneer tnnetloos 
of the ooOrdinates, and where ^ * s» -f p* + g* -f r* 
+ 2tt(«p -I grj -f 2ft(iy H-pr)-f 2c(sr +pg).-Ls'?«l iUlfhoe. 
Same as e^poieniuU iur/aoe (which see, under 
ltd).— Mean snrflEUie, the locus of the point midway be- 
tween the points of tangency ot lines of an isotropic con- 
gruence which are simultaneously tangent to two mu- 
tually applicable surfaces.— Minimal surface, (a) A 
surfaoe within which lies an area the least possible under 
given conditions, (ft) An elassoidal surfaoe (which see, 
above): an ordinary use, but not quite accurate.— Mold- 
ing surfsoe, a surface generated by a plane curve whose 
plane rolls upon a cylindrical surface. It is a species 
of canal surface.— Monoldal surface, a surface with a 
point having a degree of manifoldness one less than the 
order of the surface.- Neutral surface, a developable 
whose generators are the neutral axes of a beam.— Nor- 
mopolar surface, the locus of the poles of a plane with 
reference to a given quadric surface- that plane con- 
taining three feet of normals from a variable point to 
thatquadrio.—Octadlo surface. Bee oeiadio.— Orange- 
Skin surface. Soe oranpsi.— Order of an algebraic 
surface. See def. 2.— Parallel surfaoea ^aaparaUd 
evirvest under parallel.— Pencil Of BUrfaoes. Bee pencil ^ . 
— Plane sunkce, a surface in which if any two points 
are taken the straight line connecting thorn lies whol- 
ly In that surface.— Polar, poxdlteal, prone, pseudo- 
imherlcal, quadric anifBoe. Bee the adjectives.— 
Rank of a ruled surface, the number of generators 
which cut any given line in the surface.- Rank Of a 
surface. Bee ranlrS.— Ray surface, a ruled surface 
generated by rays reflected or refracted at a skew curve. 
—Reciprocal surface, a surface every tangent plane of 
which is the polar of a point of a primitive surface rela- 
tively to an assumed quadric surface. Every point of 
the former surface is also the pole of a tangent plane 
of the latter.— Rectlf)rlng developable surface of a 
non-plane curve. Bee RefiraoUng surface. 

Bee r^raetina.—BSBptrtLtOXy surface. Bee respiratory- 
— Biemann^S surface [named from its inventor, the 
German mathematician G. F. B. Bietnann (1826-66)], an 
Imaginary surface to represent an n- valued function by 
n infinite planes crossing into one another along certain 
lines, each of these planes representing the whole spread 
of imiqtltiary quantity, and one value of the function 
belonging to each point of each plane.— Roman BUr- 
flaoe. Same as Steiner's surfaoe (ft).— Ruled SUrfkoe. 
Bee Screw surface, (a) A helicoidal surface, 

(ft) A surface generated by the helicoidal motion of a 
right line.— Self-reciprocal or slbireolprocal sur- 
face, a surface whoso reciprocal has the same order and 
siiigiiiarities as itself.— Singly connected surface, a 
sunace on which it is impossible to pass from the iriHido 
to the outside of an oval or closed curve drawn on the 
surface without crossing the surface.— Skew surface. 
See siSr(92ri.— Spiral suxface, a surface generate by a 
curve the plane of which rotates uuifonnly an axis In 
that plane, while the plane, and the curve with it, under- 

? :o expansion in a constant ratio per unit of time away 
rora a center in the axis of rotation. — Stelnerlan sur- 
face, the locus of the vertices of cones which are polars 
quadrics of i>oint8 with reference to a given primitive 
surface.— Steiner'S surface, (a) A Stcinerian surface, 
(ft) I’he surface often originally, and better, called the 
Homan surface (discovered by Jacob Steiner (1796-1868), 
undoubtedly the greatest of all geometricians], being a 
(niartic sirnface of the third class, having three double 
lines. In its symmetrical form its appearance is thus 
described : Take a tetrahedron, and inscribe in each face 
a circle. I’here will he, of course, two circles touching 
at the inid'polnt of each edge of the tetrahedron ; each 
circle will contain, on its circumference, at angular dis- 
iaiiCCH <»f 120”, three niid-poliits ; and the lines joining 
those with the center of the tetrahedron, produced be- 
yond the center, meet the opposite edges . . . joining the 
mid-points. . . . Now truncate the tetrahedron by planes 
parallel to the faces, so as to reduce the altitud^es, each 
to three fourths of the original value ; and from the cen- 
ter of each new face round off symmetrically up to the 
adjacent three circles ; and within each circle scoop down 
to the center of the tetrahedron, the bounding surface of 
the excavation passing thipugh [that is, containing] the 
three right lines, and the sections by planes parallel to 
the face being in the neighborhood of the face nearly 
circular, but. as they approach the center, assuming a 
trigoidal form, and being close to the center an indefi- 
nitely small equilateral triangle. We have thus the sur- 
face, oonslBling of four lobes united only by the lines 
through the mid points of opposite edges— these lines be- 
ing consequently nodal lines, the mid-points being pinch- 
points of the surface, and the faces singular planes^ each 
touching the surface along the inscribed circle. (Cflwfep, 
i^roceedings London Math. Boc., V. 14.)— Surface Of ab- 
erration, the ruled surface described in a year by the 
line of apparent direction of a star as affected by aberra- 
tion.— Surface Of centers. See esneer i.— Surface of 
discontinuity, a vortex sheet within a fluid over which 
slipping takes place.— Surface Of equal bead. Bee 
head.— Surface of revolution, a sumce which is gen- 
erated by the revolution of a curve round an axis.— Sur- 
face of translation. (a) Acylifidrioalsnrface. (ft) More 
generally, a surface generated by a curve the plane of 
which moves in any way so that every line in it remains 
pai’allel to itself.— Syndastlo Surface, a surface which 
at each point has both its principal centers of curvature 
on the same side.- System Of surfsoes, a continuum of 
surfaces of a given order between the codrdi nates of 
whose point-equations a number of homogeneous equa- 
tions subsist. — Tabular surface, a surface generated by 
a circle of a given radius, whloh moves with Its center on 
a given curve, and its plane at right angles to the tangent 
of that curve.— Tasimetric surfaoe. a quadric surface 
such that when it is represented by the equation 

Ax'i -f- By'* -I- Cat* I 2Da!y SEas f 2Fyr ® i, 

the coeilloientB are proportional to the components of a 
stress.— Tblipsimemo surfkoe, the same as a tasimet- 
rlo surfnee, except that it represents a strain instead of a 
stress.— Ttanacendeutal surface, a surface which is 
represented in analytical geometry by a transcendental 
equation.— Tubular surface, the envelop of roheres of 
constant radius having their centers on a immltfve curve. 


•--OiidsvMcHPaldeaiir^ that de- 

veloped in the plane: opposed to deesIcyMftle turfaae.— 
VIOmal snrflaoe, a surxace every point-of whloh Is Infi- 
nitely near (but not equally near) another siufsoe. wfiyn, ’ 
1. SuperJMit, ExUriort etc. Bee outiMs. 

XL a. Of or pertaining to the surface ; exter- 
nal; hence, superficial; specious: insincere; 
as, mere surface politeness or loyalty. 


We were friends in that smooth sut/sce way 
We Russians have Imported out of France. 

T. B. Aldrieht Pauline Pavlovna. 


Surface condeiiBatlcn, iMjper, etc. see the nouns.— 
Surface right. See mineraf right, under right. 
surface (sCr'fas), o. f. ; pret. and pp. aurfaeedy 
ppr. mifacing, [< surface,, ».] To put a sur- 
face (of a particular kind) on, or give a (cer- 
tain) surface to ; specifically, to give a fine or 
even surfaoe to ; make plain or smooth. 


From Great Falls to Helena, . . . [the track] had not 
been surfaced all the way. 

0. D. IFamer, Harper’s Mag., LXXVl. 666. 


Surfhoed paper. Bee paper. 
surface-car (sCr'fas-kar), n. A car moving on 
rails laid on the surface of the ground, as dis- 
tinguished from one moving on an elevated or 
an undergroimd railway. [IT. S.] 


“ Come, now ! ’’ or “ Now we’re off ! ” are good starting 
commands, and the Americanisms one hears upon the 
front platforms of New- York surface ears Should oe care- . 
fully avoided. New York Tribune, May 11, 1890. 

surface-chuck (sCr'fas-chuk), n, A face-plate 
chuck in a lathe, to which an object is fixed for 
turning. 

surface-color (s^^r'fas-kuFor), n. A color or 
pigment used in surface-printing, 
surface-condenser (s6r'fa8-kon-aen^s(;T),n. 1. 
In stcam-enghi., a condenser iii which exhaust- 
steam is condensed contact with surfaces of 
metal cooled by a flow of cold water on their 
sides opposite the condensing surfaces. Such 
condensers are of various forms, those principally used 
kr marine service consisting of a large number of small 
brass tubes inserted at their opposite ends in the sides of 
steam-tight chambers, and inclosed in a compartment 
through which cold sea-water is constantly forced by the 
circulating pump. The exhaust-steam enters one of the 
chambers, and on its passage through the tubes to the 
other chamber is condensed. The condensed water is 
continuously pumped back into the boilers. 

2. A metallic cone, or a series of pipes, heated 
by steam, over which a liquid is made to flow 
in a thin film to cause it to part with its water 
by evaporation. Soe mmporatwg-conc. 
surfaced (sfer'fast), a. • [< surface + -ods.] 1. 
Having a surface of a spocified kind, especially 
a fine surface; made smooth. 


A profound delight in the beauty of the universe and in 
that delicately surfaced nature of his [Spenser’s] which 
was its mirror and counterpart. 

Lowed, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 187. 


2. Specifically, noting paper or cardboard that 
has received an additional thin coating or sur- 
faoe of filling to prepare it for a fine, sharp im- 
pression. 

surface-enamel (s^r'fas-e-nam^'el), w. See ow- 
amd, 3. 

surface-fish (Bor'fiis-fish), n. Heefsh^. 

surface-gage (86r''fa8-gaj), n. Aii instrument 
for testing the accuracy of plane surfaces. 

surface-geology (s^r'fas-je-ol'^o-ji), w. That 
branch of geological science which has to do 
with the distribution of the superficial or detri- 
tal formations, including also glacial geology, 
and the study of those erosive agencies which 
have given tne eaiWs surface its present form. 
[Little used.] 

surface-glaze (s^r'f as-glaz), n. In ceram. , glaze 
which is thin and wholly transparent, and cov- 
ers the body and the decoration thinly. 

SUrface-grUD (s^r'fas-grub), w. The larva of 
any one of many difterent noctuid moths; a 
cutworm. Also surface-mvrm. 

surface-integral (s^r'fas-in^te-gral), n. See in- 
tegral. 

surface-joint (s^r'fas-joint), n. A joint which 
unites tne margins of metallic sheets or plates. 
Such joints are generally formed by means of 
laps or flanges, soldered or riveted. E, H. 
Knight. 

snrfaceman (s^r'fas-man), n. ; pi. surfacemen 
(-men). In rail., a person engaged in keeping 
the permanent way in order. [Eng.] 

surface-mining (s^r'fas-mi^ning), n. Shallow 
mining, or that carried on at an inconsiderable 
depth i^neath the surface.; placer-mining, as 

g enerally denominated in California. Under this 
ead A. J. Bowie ("Hydraulic Mining in Galifomia,”p. 79) 
includes the methods of dry-washing, beach-mining, nver- 
or bar-mining, ground-sluicihg, and booming. 

surface-motion (s^r'ffts-mo^shqn), n. Motion 
at the surface. 
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surface-plane (sdr'f|fl«plfin), n. A power-ma- 
chine for dressing lumber, finished stuff, etc. 
It oonslttB of a travoTlng table in a frame to reoeire the 
material and feed it under a rotary oylindrioal cutter. A 
form of the maehine emplbybig two or more revolving 
onttere 1b called a twifaeittg*inaehine* AIbo called iur/aee- 
planer, 

surface-printing (sdr'fas-prm^ting), n. 1. 
Printing from a raised surface, as from ordi- 
nary types and woodcuts : so called to distin- 
guish li from copper- or steel-plate printing, in 
which the impression is made from lines in- 
cised or sunk below the surface. — 2. In calico- 
printing^ the process of printing from wooden 
rollers on which the design is cut in relief, or 
formed by inserting pieces of copperplate edge- 
wise. The color Is used thick, and 1b laid on a tightly 
drawn surface of woolen cloth, from which the cylinder 
takes it up as it revolves against the cloth surface. 

SUxfacer (s6r'fa-s6r), n, [< surface 4* -er^.] A 
machine for planing and giving a surface to 
wood. 

surface-rib (sfir'fas-rib), n. See nft^. 

surface-road (ser'fas-rod), n, A railroad upon 
the surface of the ground, as distin^ished from 
an elevated or an underground railroad. 

surface-roller (s^r'fas-ro^l^r), n. The on- 
graved cylinder used in calico-printing. E, H. 
Knight, 

Sl^ace-tension (sfer'fas-ten^shon), n. The ten- 
sion of the surface-film of a liquid due to cohe- 
sion, This serves to explain many of the phe- 
nomena of capillarity. 

surface-towing (s6r^fas-t6^ing), w. The col- 
lecting of objects of natural history from the 
surface of the sea: distinguished from dredg- 
ing, Snencef V. 213. [Rare.] 

surface-velocity (86r'fa8-ve-los"i-ti), u. Velo- 
city at the surface. 

SUriace-water (86r'fa8-wA'''t6r),n. Waterwhich 
(sollects on the surface of the ground, ami usu- 
ally runs off into drains and sewers. 

SUriace- working (s6r'fa8-w6r'''king), ff. Same 
as surface-mining. 

surface-worm (H6r'fa8-w6rm), n. Same as sur- 
faco-grub. 

Burfacing-machine (s^r'fa-sing-ma-shen^o* «• 

1. A power-machine for finishing metal sur- 
faces by grinding with eraery-wlieels. One form 
conslstB of a large emery-wheel mounted on a stand that 
supportB a table above the wheel. The periphery of the 
wheel iirojects Blightly thi*ough an opening it) the table. 
The work is laid on the table and feu to the wheel over 
the opening. Another fonn of machine has an emery- 
whooi Buapendod In a swinging frame like a swing-saw. 
The work is placed under the frame, and the wheel is 
made to pass over it by swinging the frame. Hometiiues 
called surf ace- ffruidinff machine, 

2. See surface-plane. 

surfacin^-plane (scr'fa-siiig-plau), ft. A plane 
for working flat surfaces ; a bench-plane. 

SUrfaitt, An obsolete form of surfeit. 

surf-bird (s^rf'berd), n. A plover-like bird of 
the family AphrizidaB {Ajdiriza virgata), related 
to the sandpipers and turnstones, it is about 9J 
Inches long, dark-brown jibove, white below, yiearly ovory- 



Surf-bird {Afihrixa T/irjfcura). 


where streaked or spotted in full plumage ; the tail is 
bladk with white base and tip. This bird Inhabits the 
whole Pacific coast of America from Alaska to Chili. It 
was originally called boreal and streaked mndpiper (which 
see, under mndpiper\ and lately named plover-bUlea turn- 
storui. 

surf-boat (s6rf'b6t), n, A boat of a peculiarly 
strong ana buoyant type, capable of passing 
safely through surf. 

surf-boatman (s^rf'bdt^^man), n. One who 
manages a surf-boat, Scrihner^s Mag., Jan., 
1880, p. 323. 

surf-dam (s^rf'klam), n. The sea-clam, ilfao- 
tra (or Spisula) solidissinm, [Local, U. 8.] 

surf-duck (s^rf 'duk), n. See duck^, surf-scoter ^ 
and eats under CEdemiay Pelionettaj and s&)ter. 


SUrfoit (s^r'fit), n. [Early mod. E. also surfaity 
swrfet; < ME. surf ait, surfet, surfeit < OP. sur- 
fatty surfet sorfety sorfait (s= Pr. 8obrefait)y ex- 
cess, surfeit, < surfait, sorfaity pp. of surfairey 
sorfai/rcy P. surfairCy augment, exaggerate, ex- 
ceed, < L. super y above, -^facercy make : Beefacty 
feaf] 1. Excess; specifically (and now usu- 
ally), excess in eating and drinking; a glutton- 
ous meal by which the stomach is overloaded 
and the digestion deranged. 

Mowth and tongge avoydyng alle outrage^ 
A-gayne the vice of fals detraccion, 

To do no sur/ett In word ne langage. 

PtMt%eal Poetns, etc. (od. Furnivall), p. 28. 
The sloknes that followeth our intemperate sur/ait. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1578), fol. 15. 
This daughter that I tell you of is fall'll 
A little crop-sick with the dangerous surfeit 
She took of your aflfection. 

Fletcher^ Tamer Tamed, v. 1. 
Contentious suits . . . ought to be spewed out as the 
surfeit of courts. Paeon, Judicature (ed. 1887). 

Thou tak'st a surfeit where thou should’st but taste. 

Quarlee, Emblems, i. 12. 
Your Loathing is not from a want of Appetite, then, but 
from a Surfeit. Congreve, Way of the World, Hi. 7. 

2. Fullness and oppression of the system, oc- 
casioned by excessive eating and drinking. 

Too much a surfeit breeds, and may our Child annoy ; 
These fat and luscioas meats do but our stomachs cloy. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xv. 49. 

3. Disgust caused by excess ; satiety; nausea. 

Matter and argument have been supplied abundantly, 
and even to surfeit, on the excellency of our own govern- 
ment. Burke. 

5=Syn. Repletion, plethora. See the verb, 
surfeit (s^r'fit), r. [Early mod. E. also surfet; 
< surfeit, w.] I. irans. 1. To feed so as to op- 
press the stomach and derange the digestive 
functions; overfeed so as to produce sickness 
or uneasiness ; overload the stomach of. 

The surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with 'snores. 

Shak., Macbeth, li. 2. 5. 

He that fares well, and will not bless the founders. 

Is either siirfeitcd or 111 taught, lady. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, v. 4. 

2. To fill to satiety and disgust ; cloy ; nause- 
ate : as, to surfeit one with eulogies. 

Nor more would watch, when sleep so surfeited 
Their leaden eye-lids. Chapman, Odyssey, 11. 582. 
»8yn. Satiate, etc. satisfy)', glut, gorge. 

II, intra/ns. To be fed till the system is op- 
pressed, and sickness or uneasiness ensues. 

They are as sick thut surfeit with too much as they that 
starve with nothing. Shak., M. of V., 1. 2. 6. 

Within, 

The richer sort doe stand vp to the chin 
In dellcatcs, & euen with excesse 
Are like to surfet. 

Time^' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 57. 

SUrfeitSr (s6r'fit-6r), w. [f surfeit A- -ar^.'] One 
who surfeits or riots; a glutton; a reveler. 
Shak., A. andC., ii. 1. 33. 
surfeiting (8(>r'fit-ing), n. [Verbal ii. of surfeit, 
v.] Excess in eating and drinking; surfeit. 
Luke xxi. 34. 

SUrfeit-SWelled (s^r'fit-swold), a. Swelled 
with a surfeit, or exce.ssive eating and drinking 
or other over-indulgence. Shak., 2 lieu, IV,, 
V. 5. 54. [Rare.] 

surfeit-water (s(»r'fit-wfi"ttNr), n. A water re- 
puted to cure surfeits. 

Flo. Did you give her aught? 

Rich, An easy surfeit-imt.er, nothing else. 

You need not doubt her health. 

Ftml, 'Tls Pity, ill. 4. 
A little cold-stilled red poppywater, which is the true 
with ease and abstinence, . , . often puts an 
end to several disteinpere in the beginning. 

Locke, Education, ft 29. 

surfeit, surfelingt. »oe surphul, surphulmg. 
surfer (s^r'ff^r), n. [< surf^ + -O’l .] The surf- 
scoter, a duck. P\ ('. Browne, 1876, [Local, 
Massachusetts.] 

SUrfett, n, and v. An obsolete fo^m of surfeit, 
surf-fisn (s^rf'fish), w. Any marine viviparous 
perch of the family Kmhiotocidm (or Holconoti- 
dse) ; an ombiotocoid : so called on the Pacific 
coast of the United States, where many species 
of several genera abound in the surf. The Am- 
phistichus (or UoleonoUis) argenteus and Ditrema lateraliit 
and D. jaekmii ore characteristic examples. 8ee cuts un- 
der aljUona, Diiremidas, and eparada. 

SUrflet, V- t. See surphul. 
surfman (s^rf'man), w. ; pi. surf men (-men). A 
man experienced in handling boats amid surf ; 
especially, one employed in the life-saving ser- 
vice. 

In addition to these men, there are crews of volunteer 
turfmen. The American, IX. 87. 


surfinandlip (s^rf'man-ship), ft. The art 
skill of a surfman; skill in managing a si 
boat. [Rare.] 

Until 1871 . . . «ur/man«A£|> was not a standard of q\ 
fleation. The Century, XIX. 

SUrflrappd (F. pron. 8ur-fra-pa'), a. [F., < si 
over, f-frappe, pp. oif rapper, strike : see/ra^ 

In numis.y restruck: noting a coin restru 
whether by the city or monarch that originf 
issued it, or by some other city or monarch, w 
new types and inscriptions, so as to obliter 
wholly or partly the original desi^s on the cc 
surf-scoter (s6rf'sk6^t6r), n. The surf-du 
(Edemia (or Pelionetta) perspieillaia, a large s 
duck of the subfamily P'uligulwse, common 
North America, chiefly coastwise, and cas 
in Europe. The length is from 1 8 to 21 inches, the exl 
31 to 86. The male is black, without white on the wli 
but with a frontal and a nuchal white area ; the bL 
variegated with whitish, pinkish, and orange, and hf 
large black blotch on each side at the base. The fen 
is sooty-brown, silvery-gray below, with wliitish loral 
auricular areas on the sides of the head. Tlie young n 
resembles the female. It abounds in the United Sti 
in winter, and breeds In high latitudes. The flesh Is fli 
and scarcely eatable. Bee scoter, and cut under Pelione 
surf-smelt (sferf' smelt), n. An argentinoid fii 
liypomesus pretios'us, aoout 12 inches long, o 
light olivaceous color with silvery lateral lii 
abundant on the Pacific coast of the Unit 
States from (California northward, spawni 
in the surf. See Argeniinidm and smelt. 
Burfult, surfulingt. See surphul, etc. 
BUrfusion (8(*r-fpr zhon), w. A state of liqi 
faction when existing at a temperature beh 
tliat of the normal melting-point (that is, fre< 
ing-noint) for the given substance. Thus, un< 
certalfi conditions, water may be cooled a number of i 
grees below the usual freezing' point, and still remain 
quid. Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d sor., XXXIX. 230. 

surf-whiting (sM'hwi'-'ting), w. A soiaDuo 
fiBL, Menticirrus Httornlis, of the coast of Sou 
Carolina, resembling the whiting (Af. alhurniu 
but of a plain silvery color. Bee whiting, 
BUrf-WOm (s^rf'worn), a. Worn by the aoti< 
of the surf. 

Surf- worn slieeis of rock. A. Oetkie, Heol. Bketchei^ 

surfy (s()r'fi), a. [< surf^ + -yL] Consisting 
or abounding with surf; resembling surf; foai 
ing; marked by much surf. 

Scarce had they clear'd the surfp waves 
That foam around those frightful caves. 

Moore, Lalla Kookh, IMre-Worshippo) 

You shall be able to murk, on a clear, surfy day, tl 
breakers running white on many sunken rocks. 

R. L. Stevenson, Memoirs of an Islf 

surge (s^rj), V. i. ; pret. and pp. surged, ppr, sur 
ing. [Early mod. E. also sourge; < late Ml 
surgen, < OF. S'urglr, rise, ride (as a ship) nei 
tlie shore, draw near the shore, arrive, land, 1 
surgir, rise, spring up, arrive, land, earlier i 
more voraacular form, OF. sordre, sourdre (> I 
obs. sourd), F. sourdre, = Pr. sorger, sorsir ss 8] 
surgir = Pg. sordir, surdir = It. sorgere, rise, 
L. surgere, contr. of surrigere, subrigere (pp. sm 
rretm, suhrectus), tr. lift up, raise, erect, int 
rise, arise, get up, spring up, grow, etc., < swi 
under, from under, + regerc, stretch : see 
gent. Hence surge, n,, and (from the L. verl 
‘ surgenty u\i.. source, sourd, souse'^', and in com| 
insurge, insurgent, insurrfudiou, etc., res urge, n 
surgent, resurrection, etc. In def. 2 the ver 
depends partly on the noun.] If. To rise an^ 
fall, as a ship on the waves; especially, to rid 
near the shore; ride at anchor. 

The same Towsduye at nyghte late we mrged in ye Rod< 
not fer from Ourfoo, for ye calme wolde nf»t suffre vs t 
come into the hauyn that nyghte. 

Sir R. (iuglforde, Pylgryniage, p. 71 

Since thou must goc to surge in the gastfull Seas, wit! 
a Borrowfull kisse J hid thee farewell. Greene, Pandostc 

2. To rise high and roll, as wavoH: literally o 
figuratively. 

The surging waters like a mountain rise. Spensn 
Aft it drew to eventide, 

The foe Htlll surged on every side. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 370 

What surging vigor ! Lowell, Study Windows, p. 880 

3. fsaut. : (rt) To slip back : as, the cable surges 
(b) To let go a piece of rope suddenly; slack t 
rope up suddenly when it renders round a pin 
a wdnch, windlass, or capstan. 

Captain Kane, she won’t hold much longer (by the haw 
ser| ; it’s blowing the devil himself, and I am afraid tc 
surge. Kane, Sec. Orinn. Exp., 1. 70. 

surge (8f*r,))» w. [< surge, v. The word haf 
nothing to do, except tliat it comes from thf 
same ult. source, with F. surgeon, OF. surgeon, 
Hourgeon, sorgeon, sorjon, a spring.] If. A 
spring; a fountain; a source of water. 



forgo 

All great ryaen are gorged and aaiemblede of dtoera 
mtrgw and apringes of water. 

B^merg, tr. of Frolaeart’a Ghron., L i. 

2. A largo wave or billow; a great rolling swell 
of water; also, such waves or swells collec- 
tively : literally or figuratively. 

All the sea, diatorbed with their traine, 

Doth frie with fome above the surges hore. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. ii. 16. 

Caverns and tunnels into which the surge is for ever 
booming. A. Oeikie, Geof. Sketches, ii. 

Surge leaping after surge, the fire roared onward red aa 
blood. Loiml, Incident of Fire at Hamburg. 

3. The act of surging, or of heaving in an 
undulatory manner. — 4. In shm-huildm(f, the 
tapered part in front of the whelps, between 
the chocks of a capstan, on which a rope may 
surge. — 6. Any cmange of barometric level 
which is not due to the passage of an area of 
low pressure or to diurnal variation. Abercrom- 
by* atflyn. 2. Bee wave'l . 

BUrgeful (sferj'fhl), n. [< suryr + -fuL^ Full of 
surges. Drayton^ Polyolbion, i. 212. 
anrgeleSB (s6rj'les), «. [< mrge + Free 

from surges; smooth; calm. Mir, for Mags, 
Burgent (86r'jent), a. and u, [< L. surgen{U)8, 
ppr. of snrgeref surrigere, rise : see surge, t?.] I. 
a, Rising; swelling; surging. 

When the surgent seas 

Have ebb'd their fill, thoir waves do rise again. 

Oreem, Alphonaua, i. 

H. w, In gcoL, a division of the Pale- 

ozoic system, according to the nomenclature 
suggested by H. 1). Rogers, but not generally 
adopt ed, it is the equivalent of the Clinton group of 
the Now Vork Survey, a formation of groat economical 
importance on account of the iron ores associated with it. 
Burgeon (s^r'jon), n, [Early mod. E. also sur- 
giau, < ME. sourgeon, surgien, mrgeyn, mrgen 
(= MD. surgijn), a contraction of cirurgian, ci- 
rurgien, < OF. cirurgicn, serurgien, F. chirurgien, 
a cnirurgeon: see chirurqeou,'] 1. One who 
practises surgery; one who performs manual 
operations on a patient; a (•hirurgeon. 

A mrgyne of Salerno enserches his wondes. 

Uwtje Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4812. 

Some liked not this leche, and lettres the! sent, 

alf any surgien were In the sege that softer couth piastre. 

Piers Plmjtman (B), xx. 808. 

2. In Great Britain, one who has passed the* 
examinations of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
but has not the degree of M. D. ; a general prac- 
titioner. Formerly a surgeon dispensed drugs and at- 
tended out-patients, in distinction from a physician, who 
was restricted to consulting practice. See physician. 

Tell me about this new young surgeon. . . . Mr. Brooke 
says he is . . . really well connected. One does not ex- 
pect it in a practitioner of that kind. 

Qsorge Eliot, Mlddlemarch, x. 

3. A medical officer in the army, or in a military 

hospital. — 4. A surgeon-fish Acting assiitant 

surgeon, a civilian physician employed at a fixed com- 
pensation at a military post where there is no medical 
officer.— ASBlstant surgeon, a member of the junior 
grade in the medical corps of the TTnitod States army 
or navy.— Fleet surgeon. See fieet 2 . Passed assis- 
tant surgeon, a medical ofneer who has passed the 
grade of assistant surgeon, and is waiting for a vacancy 
In the corps of surgeons before being promoted to that 
grade. —Post surgeon, a medicul officer of the army of 
any grade, or an acting assistant surgeon, who has charge 
of the medical department of any post, ganison, or 
camp. The post surgeon is generally, but not always, a 
member of the junior grade In the medical corps of Gie 
army.— Royal College of Burgeons of England, an in- 
stitution for the training, examination, anu licensing of 
practitioners of medicine, dating Its origin from the year 
1480. The buildings of the college, which include a muse- 
um, library, and lecture-theater, are situated in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, rx)ndon. 

Burgeon-apothecary (sfer' joii-a-potli'o-ka-ri ), 
u. In Groat Britain, a medical practitioner 
who has passed the examinations of the Royal 
College of Rurfeoons, and of the Apothecaries^ 

’ Society of London. See also general practi- 
tioner, under practitioner. 

One of the facts qulcklv rumored was that Lydgate did 
not dispense drugs. > This was offensive both to the phy- 
sicians whose exclusive distinction seemed infringed on, 
and to the surgeon-apothecarieji with whom he ranged him- 
self; and only a little while before [before 182{l] they 
might have counted on having the law on their side 
against a man who, without calling himself a London- 
made M. D., dared to ask for pay except as a charge on 
drugs. George Mint, Middlemaroh, xlv. 

BUrgeon-auriBt (s^r'jon-ii'rist), n. An otologist, 
surgeoncy (86r'.ion-sl'), n. f< surgeon + -oi/.] 
The office of surgeon, as in the army or navy. 
surg60n*dentist (H(q''jon-den'tist), n. A den- 
tal surgeon ; a qualifieil dentist. 

BUrgeon-fisll (s^r'jon-fish), n. An acanthopte- 
rygian fish of the family Amnthvridm (or Teu- 
thididm), as Acanthurus {or Teuthis) chirurgus: 
so called from the lancet-shaped spine on each 
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side of the base of the taili and also named 
sea-surgeon, doetor-fish, laneet-flah, and barber. 
These fluies are found in moat tropical watersL sometimes 
attaining a length of 18 inches. Many are adorned with 
bright and varied colors, and some of the larger ones are 
esteemed for food. 

surgeon-general (sdr'jon-jen'e-rfd), n. An offi- 
cer of high rank in the army or iinyy service of 
a country, in the British army surgeon-generals rank 
with major-generals, and their grade is next to that of the 
director-general. In tlm XJnitM States army the grade 
corresponds to that of Brigadier-general, and in the navy 
to that of commodore. In the united States Treasury 
Department the eupervising extrgeoin’gensral is charged 
wi^ the marine hospital service and me care of the fund 
for the relief of sick and disabled seamen.— Burgeon- 

f enaral of the Army, a principal officer of the united 
tates War Department, head of a bureau, who has charge 
of medical and surgical supplies and records, the snper- 
vlsion of army-surgeons, of military hospitals, and of the 
army medical museum and library.— Burgeon-general 
of the Navy, an officer of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment, head of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
surgeon-generalship (s^r'jqn-jen'e-ral-ship), 
n. [< surgeoH-genoral 4* -shin.'] Tne office or 
post of a surgeon-general, l^ew York Tribune, 
Aug. 16, 1886. 

SUrgeon^t (S^r'jqn-ri), n. [< ME. su/rgenrie; 
as surgeon + -ry. ’Cf. surgery, chirurgery.] The 
practice of a surgeon; surgery; also, a surgery. 
Imp, Diet, 

BUrgeonship (s^r'jqn-ship), n, [< surgeon + 
-ship.] The office or post of a surgeon) Med. 
News, LII. 704. 

BUrge^ (86r'j6r-i), n. [< ME. surgerie, contr. 
of ^eirurgerie, < OP. drurgerie, a rare form of 
drurgic, sirurgie, F. chirurgie, surgery, chirur- 
gery: see chirurgery, and cf. surgeon, chirur- 
geon.] 1, The work of a surgeon; surgical 
care; therapy of a distinctly operative Mnd, 
such as cutting-operations, the reduction and 
putting lip of fractures and dislocations, and 
similar manual forms of treatment, it is not, 
however, ordinarily used to denote the administration of 
baths, electricity, eiieniata, or massage. 

ACsculapian surgerie. . Times' Whietle (E. £. T. S.), p. 2. 
2. PI. surgeries (-iz). A place where surgical 
operations are performed, or where medicines 
are prepared ; in Great Britain, the consulting- 
office and dispensary of a general practitioner. 
— Antiaratio aurgery, surgery with anflseptic precau- 
tions.— Clinical, plaatic, etc., surgery, see the adjec- 
tives.— Conservative surgery, the employment of sur- 
gical treatment with the aim of preserving and rendering 
serviceable a part, rather than removing it— Veterinary 
surgery, farriery, 1. 

sur^anf, n. An obsolete form of surgeon. 
BUrgiant (b^r'ji-ant), a. [< OF, ^surgiant, ^sur- 
geant, < L. 8urg€n{t-)8,t\m\gi mo surgent.] In 
her,, same as nmsaut : especially noting birds, 
surgical (86r'ii-kal), a, [For chirurgical, as 
surgery for chirnrg^,] Of or pertaining to 
Burgeons or surge^; done by means of sur- 
gery; as, surgical instruments; a surgical op- 
eration.— Surgical anatomy. See armtomy.— Sur- 
gical drainage, the use of some form of drainage-tube 
or tent to remove fluids, as pus, from a wound or an ab- 
scess.— Burgloal kidney, see Hdnep.— Burgloal pa- 
thology, the nathology of conditions demanding surgical 
treatment— Surgical triangle. See triangle,— Bvagi- 
cal typhus fever, pyemia. 

surgically (s^r'ji-kal-i), adv. In a surgical man- 
ner ; by means of surgery. 

SUrgienf, n. An old spelling of surgeon. 
surging ^s6r'jing), n, [Verbal n. of surge, 

1. A rising of waves, or as if of waves. 

Surgings of paler peaks and cusps and jagged ridges. 

Harper's Mag., LXXX. 222. 

2. In elect., the undulatory movement of an 
electric charge, the motion being wave-like in 
character. 

Burgiont, n. An old spelling of surgeon. 

BUrgy (s<)r'ji), a, [< surge + -yl.] Rising in 
surges or billows ; full of surges ; produced by 
surges. ' 

Do public or domestic cares constrain 
This toilsome voyage o’er the surgjy main ? 

Fenton, in Pope's Odyssey, Iv. 424. 
The syrgy murmurs of the lonely sea. 

Meats, Eiidymion, t. 

Buricata (su-ri-kfi'ta), n. [NL. (Desmarest, 
before 1811): see suricate.] A genus of Afri- 
can Viverridse, of the subfamily Crossarchinse ; 
the surioates or zenicks. They have thirty-six teeth, 
with three premolars above and below on each side, and 
four-toed hind feet Also called Hhyzstna (lUiger, 1811). 
BUricate (su'ri-kat), n. [Also suricat, surikate; 
from a native 8. Af dean name.] An animal of 
the genus Suricata, S, eenik or S. tetradactyla, in- 
habiting South A^ca, where it is known to the 
Dutch Golouists as the meerkat; a zenick. it is 
yellowish-brown with dark bands across the back, the 
head whitish with black orbits and ears, the tail tipped 
with black. The fore claws sre strong, etiabling the ani- 
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mal to burrow well, and its habits are somewhat noctnis 
nal. It is sometimes tamed, and Is useful in destroying 
vermin. 

Buriga (sfi^ri-gfi), n. [E. Ind.] An Indian tree, 
Ochrocarpus longifoUus, See nagkasaar. 
Surinam bark. [So called from Swrimm in 
South America.] The bark of a cabbage-tree, 
Andira retusa. See cabbage-tree, 2. 

Surinam cherry. A South American tree, Mal- 
pighia glabra, or its drupaceous fruit, which is 
aromatic and not generally liked. 

Surinam poiBOn. See Tephrosia. 

Surinam quaBBia. See quassia, 2. 

Surinam tea. See tea!^, 

Surinam tern. See tem. 

Surinam toad. See toad, and cut under Tipa, 

BUrintendantt (s^r-in-ten'dant), n. [< F. sur- 
intendant, superintendent ; see superintendent,] 
A superintendent. Howell, Letters, I. ii. 15. 

BUrlily (86r'li-li), adv. In a surly manner; 
crabbedly; morosely. Bailey, 1731. 

BUrlineBB (s^r'li-nes), n. The state or character 
of being surly; gloomy moroseness; crabbed 
ill-nature. 

To prepare and mollify the Spartan surliness with hla 
Bmootu songs and odes. MiUon. 

surlingt (sfer'ling), n. [< sur-, as in surly, + 
-ling^T] A sour or morose follow. 

And as for these sowre surlings, they are to be com- 
mended to Slour Gaulard. Camden, Remains, p. 176. 

BUrloinf, n. See sirloin. 

surly (s6r'li), a. [Early mod. E. also serly, 
sgriy, for ^sirly, lit. ‘like a sir or lord, ^ ‘lordly,' 
‘domineering,' and in these forms appar. < 
sir^, n,, + -Zyi; but this appears to be a popu- 
lar etymolo^, the more orig. form being prob. 
surly, < MK.^surly, < A^.^sunic (= G. sduerlich), 
sourish, sour (adv. ^surlice, surelice ss MD. suer- 
lick = G, sduerlich, sourly), < sur, sour, -f -lie, 
E. -ly: see sour and -/yl.] 1. Sour in nature 

or disposition ; morose: crabbed; churlish; ill- 
natured; cross and rude: as, a surly fellow; a 
surly dog. 

It would have gall’d his suriy nature. 

Shak., Cor., ii. 8. 208. 

Ho tuni'd about wi’ surly look. 

And sai^ “What ’s that to thee?” 

The Fause Lover (Child’s Ballads, IV. 00). 

Some surly fellows followed us, and seemed by their 
countenance and gestures to threaten me. 

Dam, pier, Voyages, II. i. 02. 

It [Judea] would have lain in exile from the great hu- 
man community, had not the circulation of commerce em- 
braced it, and self-interest secured it a surly and contemp- 
tuous regard. J. Martineau. 

2. Arrogant; haughty. 

Faire du groHs, to be proud or sutiy; to take much state 
upon him. Co^ave. 

I will look gravely, Doll (do you see, boys?), like the fore- 
man of a jury, and speak wisely, like a Latin school-mas- 
ter, and be surly and dogged and proud, like the keeper of 
a prison. Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, ii. 1. 

3. Rough; dark; tempestuous; gloomy; dis- 
mal. 

No longer mourn tor me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled. 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixxi. 

And softened into Joy the suriy storms. 

Thomson, Summer, 1. 125. 

These [Pilgrim Fathers] found no lotus growing upon 
the surly shore, the tasto of which could make them for- 
get their little native Ithaca. 

LoweU, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., Int. 
»Byn. 1. Cross, crusty, snappish, uncivil. 

Burly-boots (sftr'h-bfits), n, A surly fellow. 
[Colloq.] 

When Surly-hoots yawn’d wide and spoke. 

Combe, Dr. Syntax’s Tours, L 22. (Davies.) 

Sliniia(s6r'mfi),n. [Alsogoomo; <Hmd.Per8. 
surma.] Black sufphuret of antimony, used 
by Moslem and Hindu women for darkening 
the eyes. See kohl. 

BOrmark (s6r^mhrk), n. [Also sirmark; appar. 
< sur- + mark^.] In ship-building: (a) One 
of the stations of the rib-bands and harp- 
ings which are marked on the timbers. See 
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rarpbiillng: 


imder rid-dan<l* (b) A oleat tem- 
porarily placed on the outside of a rib to give 

• a hold to the rib-band by whiohi through the 
shores, it is supported on the slipway. 
Bur-master (s6r'inas^t6r), n. [Appar. < sur-^ + 
master^f and so called as being above the other 
masters except the head-master ; but perhaps 
an altered form of gubmagteTf q. v.] Tne vice- 
master, or second master, of a school. In St. 
Paul’s School, London, the order of the staff 
is head-master, mr-maater, third master, etc. 
[Bare.] 

BOrmiBalt (s^r-mrzal), n. [< surmise + -aZ.] 
Surmise. 

While neen years are upon my head, from this needless- 
surmiMl I shall hope to dissuade the intelligent and equal 
auditor. Milton, Church-Oovemment, ii., int. 

BOrmisant (s^r-mi'zant), n, [< surmise + -anW] 
One who surmises, in any sense: a surmiser. 
[Rare.] 

He meant no reflection upon her ladyship's informants, or 
rather swrmUiawti (as he might call them), ne they who they 
would. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, VI. 179. (^Davies.) 

BUrmise (s6r-miz'), n. [< OF. surmise, an accu- 
sation, fern, of surmis, pp. of surmettre, charge, 
accuse : see surmif] 1 . The thought that some- 
thing may be, of which, however, there is no 
certain or strong evidence ; speculation ; con- 
jecture. 

Function 

Is smother'd in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not. Shak., Macbeth, i. 8. 141. 

Forced, too, to turn unwilling ear 
To each surmise of hope or fear. 

SeoU, Bokeby, ii. 28. 

2t. Thought; reflection. 

Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep surmise of others’ detriment. 

Shak., Lucreco, 1. 1570. 
BSyiL 1. See surmise, v., and ir^ference. 

surmise (sfir-miz'), V, t ; pret. andpp. surmised, 
ppr, surmising, [< surmise, n.^ If. To accuse: 
make a charge against ; also, to bring forward 
as an accusation. 

Ho mmised to the king . . . that his said secret friends 
had excited him to combine with his enemies beyond sea. 

State Trials, 3 Kdw. III. (an. 1880). 
And some gave out that Mortimer, to rise, 

Had cut off Kent, that next was to succeed. 

Whose treasons they avowed March to surmise. 

As a mere colour to that lawless deed. 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, vi. 26. 

2t. In old Eng, law, to suggest; allege. — 3. To 
infer or guess upon slight evidence; conjec- 
ture; suspect. 

It wafted nearer yet, and then she know 
That what before she but surmis'd was true. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., x. 451. 
In South-sea days not happier, when surmised 
The lord of thousands, than if now excised. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, 11. ii. 138. 

A foot unknown 
Is surmised on the garret-stairs. 

Browning, Mesmerism. 
sByn. 3. Imagine, Guess, etc. (see coiyecture); fancy, ap- 
prehend, mistrust. 

BUrmiser (86r-mi'z6r), n. [< surmise + -crl.] 
One who surmises. Bp, PHI, 

fmr mifllng (86r-mi'zin^, n, [^Verbal n. of sur- 
mise, V.] The act of suspecting; surmise; as, 
evil surmisvigs, 1 Tim. vi. 4. 

SUrmitt (86r-mit')» V, t, [< ME. surmitten, < OF. 
surmettre, charge, accuse, < L. supermittere, put 
in or upon, add, < super, over, + mittcre, send, 
put: seemi88t7e.] 1. To put forward; charge. 

The pretens bargayn that .fohii I’aston yn l^s lyife irur- 
mytted f Poston Letters, ii 828. {Enoyc. Diet.) 

2, To surmise. 

That by the breeche of cloth were chalenged. 

Nor 1 thinke never were, for to my wyt 
They were fantasticall, imagined ; 

Onely as in my dreame I dyd surmit, 

Thynne's Debate., p. 67. {HaUiwell.) 

surmount (s6r-mount')> V. [< ME. surmounten, 
< OF. (ana F.) surmonter (= It. sormontare), 
rise above, surmount, < sur-, above, 4- monter, 
mount; see mounts,] I, trans, 1, To mount 
or rise above ; overtop ; excel ; surpass. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

For it [the daisy] surmounteth pleynly alle odoures, 
And eek of riche beaute alle floures. 

Chaucer, Oood Women, 1. 128. 

Boohe oon that shall surmounts alle the knyghtes that 


2. To mount up on; pass over by mounting. 

The latter, covered with blood from the plume to the 
■pur, drove his steed furiously up the breach, which 
tionui surmounted with the stately pace of one who leads 
a procession. Scott, Quentin Durward, xxxvii 

8. To place something over or upon. 

The spacious fireplace opposite to me . . . was sur- 
mounted by a large old-fashiotied mantelpiece. 

Barham, Ingoldsby iiCgends, I. 207. 

In cold weather he was distinguished by a fur cap, sur- 
mounted with a flaunting fox's tail. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 481. 

4. To overcome ; pass over, as difficulties or 
obstacles; get the better of. 

The English had much ado to surmount the natural dif- 
ficulties of the place. Sir J. Hayward. 

He has not learned the lesson of life who does not every 
day surmount a fear. Emerson, (Courage. 

n.t intrans. To rise up; hence, to surpass; 
exceed. 

Ful gret ioy of hert in hyin gan surmount 
Anon Kaymounde called after Fromount. 

Bmn. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2610. 

The Bioheese . . . Surmouodeth in Venys a bove all 
places that ever 1 Hawe. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travel!, p. 12. 

sunuouutabld ( s^r-moun ' ta-bl ), a, [< surmoun t 
+ ’•ahle,^ Capable of being surmounted or 
overcom e ; conquerable ; superable . Staokh ousc, 
Hist. Bible, Ilf. iv. 4. 

BUrmoimtableness (s^r-moun'ta-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being surmountablo. Imp, Diet. 

Blirmoimted (str-moun'tod), p, a. 1. Over- 
come; conquered; suipassed. — 2. In her., hav- 
ing another bearing of the samo kind placed 
upon it: as, a chief surmounted by another. 
This and suppirrted in the same sense are charges difficult 
rightly to explain ; the reprcsnntation of them can only 
be by narrow fillets or flmhrfations which stand for the 
lower charge, and it would he better to blasoii a chief 
charged with a fillet, a chief fimbriated, or the like. 
Also sommA— Surmounted arch, see arehi. 

BUrmounter (s^r-moun't^r), n, [< surmount + 
-crl.] One who or that which surmounts, in 
any sense. 

surmullet (s^^r-mul 'et), n, [< OF. (and F. ) aur- 
mulct, ‘‘a sore mullet, or the great sea-barbel” 
((votgrave); cf. equiv. OF. soirs mules (pi.), lit. 
red mullet (cf. svr, sanr, reddish, harene. saur, 
a red herring) ; < sor, saur, rod, sorrel, 4- mul- 
let: see mullet^, ^ A fish of the family Mul- 
Udm; specifically, Mullus surmuletvs, one of the 
choicest food-fishes of the Mediterranean (an- 
ciently the mullus, of gastronomic renown), red 
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in color with three yellow longitudinal strines. 
The red or plain surmullet of Europe is M. har- 
haius, Soo mullet^. 

sum (s^rn), n, [< NL. Surnia.'] An owl of the 
genus Surnia ; a day-owl or hawk-owl. See cut 
under hawk-owl, 

surname (s^r'nam), n. [Formerly also sirname; 
as sur- + nilme^^, after F. .surnorn, OF. surnom, 
snrnon (> E. surnonn) = Bp. sohrenomhre = Pg. 
sohrenome = It. soprannome, < ML. supt^rnottwn, 
a surname, < Jj. super, over, 4- nomen, name; 
see name^, nomev,'] An additional name, fre- 
quently descriptive, as in Harold Jiarefoot; 
specifically, a name or appellation added to the 
baptismal or Christian name, and becoming a 
family name. See to-?iame. English surnames ori- 
ginally vleslgnated occupation, estate, place of residence, or 
some partiinilar thing or event that relatod to the person. 
Thus, William Hufus, or red; Edmund Ironsides; Bobert 
Smith, or the smith ; William Turner. M any surnames are 
formed by adding the word son to the name of the father ; 
thus, from Thomas the son of William, we have Thomas 
Williamson. Surnames as family nutnes were unknown 
before the middle of the eleventh century, except in rare 
cases where a family "established a fund for the deliver- 
ance of the souls of certain ancestors (Christian iiatnes 
specified) from purgatory." {Enoyc, Brit., X. 144.) The 
use of surnames made slow progress, and was not entirely 
established till after the thirteenth century. 


sumommer, OF. surnomer s Pg. sohrenomear 
It. soprannomare, < LL. supernominare, nai 
besides, < L. super, over, -f wowiwarc, name: e 
nominate,^ To name or call by an additioi 
name ; give a surname to. Bee name^. 

And Biknon he surnamed Peter. Mark iii. 

Here was Imrno and lived . . . Maxlminlan, who % 
named himselfe Herculeus. Coryat, Crudities, I. 1 
Elidure the next Brother, sumam'd the Pious, was 
up in his place. Milton, Hist Eng. 

SUrnmner (s6r'na-m^r), 71 , [< surname 4 -er 

One who or that which surnames. 

And if this manner of naming of persons or things 
not by way of misnaming as before, but by a eunvenit 
difference, and such as is true or esteemed and likely 
be trucL it is then called not metonimia, but aiitonomaf 
or the sumamar. Puttenham, Arte of Kng. Poesie, p. 1 

BUrnapOt, n, [ME., < of. *8urnape, < sur-, ov< 
4- nape, nappe, a cloth : see A seco 

table-cloth laid over the larger cloth at one er 
as before the master of the feast. 

When the lorde base eten, tho sewer schulle bryiq 
Tho sumape on his schulder brvng, 

A narew towelle, a brode be-syde, 

And of hys hondes he lettes hit slyde. 

Babees Book {E. E. T. S.X p. 3 

BUrnay (s^r'na), n, [Hind. Pers. surnd, sam 
a pipe, hautboy.] An Oriental variety of obc 

Sumia (s^r'ni-ft), n, [NL.(I)um6ril, 1806).] 
notable genus of Strigidse, giving name to tl 
SurniinsB or hawk-owls. The head is smooth, wi 
no plumicoms and scarcely defined facial disk, In whl 
the eyes are not centric ; the wings fold far short of t 
end of the tail, which has twelve lanceolate gradual 
feathers. The feet are feathered to the claws. There 
one species, S. ulvla{S.fwiersa), the hawk-owl or day-o^ 
less nocturnal than most owls, and more like a hawk 
aspect and habits. It is found in the northerly and arc 
regions of both hemispheres. Bee cut under fiawk-owi, 

SurniinSB (86r-iii-i'^iie), n, pi, [NL., < Surnia 
-tw«.] A subfamily of Strigidse, uamed fro 
tho genus Surnia, of undefinable character. 

surnominal (s^^r-nom'i-ual), [< F, sumot 
surname (see surtiame), alter nominal,'] Of < 
relating to surnames. Imp, Diet, 

BUrnOTint, W* [< ME. surnoon, < OF. sumom, su 
non, a surname : see surname, and cf. noun,] 
surname. 

Than seltle Merlyn to Vter, "I will that thow haue st 
noon of thi brother name ; and for love of the draffon th 
appered in the ayre, make a dragon of goolde of tne Ban 
seinblaunoe." Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i C 

surpass (s^^r-pAs'), t’. t, [< F. surpasser (as I 
sorpassare), pass beyond, < sur-, beyond, • 
passer, pass: see pass.] 1. To exceed; exoe 
go beyond in any way or respect. 

Hir pleasant speech surpassed mine soinuch 
That vayne Delight to hir adrest his ante. 

Gascoigne, Steele Olas (ed. Arber), p. & 
She as far surpasseth Bycorax 
As great'st does least. 

Shak. , Tempest, iii. 2. 11 
His [Lincoln’s] brief speech at Uettysburg will not east 
be surpassed by words on any recorded necasiun. 

Emerson, Lincol 

2. To go beyond or past ; exceed ; oven'un. 

Nor let tho sea 

Surpass his bounds ; nor rain to drown the world. 

Milttm, P. L., xl. 68 
High o’er the wond'ring crowds the whirling circle flen 
Lnonteus next a little space surnast; 

And third, the strength of god-like Ajax cast. 

Pojie, Iliad, xxiii. 98 
-Syn. To outdo, outstrip, outrun, transcend, overto 
beat. 

SUrpaSBable (s6r-pAs'a-bl), a. {< surpass - 
-able.] Capable of Vnuiig surpassed or e3 
cecded. Imp, Diet. 

BUrpassiUg (s^^r-juXa'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of surpass 
V.] Exc^liiig in ail eminent degree; greatl 
exceeding others ; supi^rior; extreme. 

With surpassing glory crown’d. Milton, P. L., iv. 3 
On the threshold »t;,od a l.ad> of surjiassing beauty. 

Bariuim, Ingoldsby liCgends, 1. 7' 

BUrpaSBiUgly (ser-pAs'ing-li), adv. In a sui 
passing manner; extremely. 

surpassingness (ser-pas'ing-nes), n. The stat 
of oemg surpassing. 

SUrphult, r. t. [Also surphal, surful, surf el, sm 
Jell, surjle; prob. a corruption of sulphur, v. 
To wash, as the face, with a cosmetic supposei 
to have been prepared from sulphur or mercury 
called surphuling water. 


•hull be in his tyme. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 488. 

The mountains of Olympus, Athos, and Atlas . . . sur- 
mount all winds and clouds. Raleigh. 

The gentiles supposed those prinois whiche in vertue 
and honour surmeurUed other men to be goddes. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, i. 8. 

The revenues wiU suffice to the driving of the enemy out 
of these countries forever, and afterwards ... far sur- 
mount the receipts at home. 

Cavendish, in Motley's Hist. Netherlands, II. 62. 


My surname, Ooriolanus. Shale., Cor., iv. 5. 74. 

About this time, Henry Fltz-Allen, Earl of Arundel, 
died, in whom the ^r-name of a must Noble Family ended. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 858. 

Their own Wives must roaster them by their Simames, 
because they are Ladies, aud will not know them from 
other men. Brome, Northern Lass, i. 6. 

surname (sAr'nam), v. pret. and pp. .vi/r- 
named, ppr. sumaming, [< surname, n., after F. 


She shall no oftener powder her hair, surfle her cheeki 
. . . ]>ut she shall as often gaze on my picture. 

Ford, Love's Baerifleo, ii. ' 
A muddy inside, though a surphuled face 

Marston, Scourge of Villanie, i. 5' 

surphulingt, u. {< surphul,v.] A cosmetic. 
And now from thence [Venice] what hither dost thou brin| 
Hut surphHings, new paints, and poisoning? 

MarsUm, Satires, ii. 144 



surplioe (s^r'plis), n. [Early mod. E. also 
plh; < ME. surpliae, surplyee. au^lye^i OF. 
pliSf surpeliZf aurpelis^ surpeUiSf F. aurpUa ss 



Angflican Surplice. 


mrpHoo 

[Early mod. E. also aur 
\ aur- 

^ aurpelisff aurpetia^ aurpeUia, F. aurpUa = Pr. 
aobrepelm = Sp. aobrepeU%z as Pg. aohrepeliz as It. 
auperpelUceo. < ML.supeirpe^/icettm^a surplice, < L. 
super f over, + ML. ^^peUiceum^pelliciaf a garment 
of fur, a pelisse, < L. pelUceua^ made of skins, 
< pelliSf a skin: see peliaaCf pUch^."] A loose- 
fitting vestment of white linen, with broad and 
full sleeves, worn over the cassock by clergy- 
men and choristers in the 
lioman Catholic and Angli- 
can churches, it is woni at al- 
most all oflloes except when replaced 
by the alb. In England it is also 
worn on certain days known as «ur- 
pliee-day by the fellows and stu- 
dents at the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The surplice was 
originally a variety of the alb, dif- 
fering from it by the greater full- 
ness of the sleeves. Early represen- 
tations of the alb show, however, 
that it was often nearly as full in 
shape as the surplice. The name 
aurHiee (mperpeUteeum) first occurs 
in the eleventh century, and was 
derived from the practice of wear- 
ing this vestment over a pelisse, 
or dress of fur— a circumstance 
which also explains its great breadth 
and fullness. In its more ancient 
form the surplice reached the feet, 
and it retained till recently nearly 
its full length. At present, in the 
Anglican Church, it roaches to the knee or lower, while 
in the Roman Catholic Church it is usually much shorter 
than this and is ornamented with lace or is made of lace- 
like lawn or other material. The short or Italian sur- 
plice, especially as worn by choristers, is called a eoUa. 
See roeheti, 

A man [the Canon] that clothed was in dothes blake, 

And undernethe he wered a mirpHyn. 

Chaucer^ Prol. to Canon's Yeoman's Tale, 1. 6. 

Princes and Queens will not disdain to kiss a Capuchin's 
Sleeve, or the Surplice of a Priest. HotoeU, Letters, iv. 86. 

BUrpliced (s6r'plist), a. [< surplice^ n., + -erf2.] 
Wearing a surplice or surplices: as, a surpliced 
choir. 

Commands and interdicts, uttered by a eurplioed priest 
to minds prepared by chant and organ-peal. 

U. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 865. 

surplice-fee (s^r'jplis-fe), w. A fee paid to the 
clergy for occasional duties, as on baptisms, 
marriages, funerals, etc. 

With tithes his barns replete he sees. 

And chuckles o'er his surplice feee; 

Studies to And out latent dues, 

And regulates the state of pews. 

T. Wartm, Progress of Discontent. 

BunilllB (86r'plus), n. and a, [< ME. surplus, < 
OF. surplus, sorplus, F. surplus, < ML. super- 
plus, excess, surplus, < L. super, over, + plus, 
more: nee plus. Of. superplm, overplus,'] I. n. 

1. That which remains above what is used or 
needed; excess beyond what is prescribed or 
wanted ; more than enough ; overplus. 

Of Pryamus was yeve at Grokes requeste 
A tynie of trowe, and tho they gonnen trete 
Here prlsoneres to chaungen most and lesto 
And for the surplus yeve somnies grete. 

Chaucer, Trollui^ Iv. 60. 
It is a surplus of your grace, which never 
My life may last to answer. Shak., W. T. , v. 3. 7. 

2. In law, the residuum of an estate after the 
debts and legacies are paid. 

H, a. Being above what is required; in ex- 
cess: as, surplus \e})or: surplus population, 

BUrolusage (s6r'pluR-aj), n, f< OF. ^surplusage 
(ML. surplusagium); as surplus + -^ge. Of. su- 
perplusage,] 1. Surplus; excess; redundancy. 

Until men haue gotten necessarie to eate, yea until they 
haue obteyiied also some surplusage also to glue. 

Quevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 82. 

She bade me spare no cost, 

And, as tksurvlusage, offer'd herself 
To be at iny devotion. 

Fletsher, Spanish Curate, v. 3. 

A surplusage given to one part is paid out of a reduction 
from another part of the same creature. If the head and 
neck are enlarged, the trunk and extremities are cut short. 

Emerson, Compensation. 

Poetry was the surplusage of Bryant's labors. 

Stedman, Poets of America, p. 76. 

2. In law, any allegation or statement in a 
pleading or proceeding not necessary to its 
adequacy, it implies that the auperfluoua matter is 
such that its omission would not Impair tho true mean- 
ing nor the right of the party, but that to attempt to 
give it effect would obscure the meaning or impair the 
right. 

BUrprisal (B6r-pri'zal), n, [< surprise 4* -al] 
The act of surprising, or coming suddenly and 
uneimectedly, or the state of being surprised, 
or taken unawares; a surprise. 
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She had caused that late datkiiesa to free Lorel from 
amwimd, and his prey from being reeoued from him. 

B, Jowon, Sad Shepherd, Arg. 

Sins which men are tempted to hy sadden psaslons or 
turprifttl, Eofldcr,. Self-Denial, XX. 

June is the pearl of our Kew England year. 

Still a twrpnsal, though expected long. 

LoufeU, Under the Willows. 

snxpriBe (s6r-priz' ), n, [Formerly also surprize ; 
< ME. surprise, < OF. sorprise, surprise, sur- 
prime, P. a taking unawares, surprise, 

fern, of sorpris, surpris, sur^m, F. surpns, pp. 
of sorprenare, surprendre, F. surprendre ss Rr. 
sorprendre = Sp. sormender ss Pg. surprender ss 
It. sorprendere, < ML. superprendere, take un- 
awares, seize upon, < L. super, over, upon, + 
prendere, nrehendere, take, seize : see prehend, 
prizel.] 1. The act of coming upon anything 
unawares, or of taking it suddenly and without 
warning or preparation : as, the fort was taken' 
by surprise, 

ifineas oaried his Penates or honshold gods into Italy, 
after the surprise and combustion of Troy. 

' Hey wood. Hierarchy of Angola, p. 81. 

He [King John] won more of his Enemies by Surprises 
than by Battels. Baker, Chronicles, p. 75. 

2. The state of being seized with astonishment ; 
an emotion excited by something happening 
suddenly and unexpectedly; astonishment; 
amazement. 

We went on to the north, the Nile running through the 
rocks. 'The people knew 1 came to see the cataract, and 
stood still; l ask'd them when we should come to the 
cataract, and, to my groat surprise, they told me that was 
the cataract. Pocoeke, Description of the East, 1. 122. 

Surprise can only come from getting a sensation which 
differs from the one we expect. 

IF. James, Prin. of Psychol., II. 602. 

3. Anything which causes the feeling of sur- 
prise, as an unexpected event or a novel and 
striking thought! 

Her blue eyes upturned. 

As if life were one long anti sweet surprise. 

Browning, Plppa Passes. 

I have always contended. In addition, for the existence 
of states of neutral excitement, where we are mentally 
alive, and, it may be, to wi intense degree. Perhaps the 
best example of these is the excitement of a surprise, 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 663. 

4t. A dish covered with a crust of raised paste, 
but with no other contents, or with contents of 
unexpected quality or variety. 

A surprise is likewise a dish not so very common ; which, 
promising little from its first appearance, when open 
abounds with all sortaof variety. 

IF. Kitig, Art of Cookery, letter v. 

6 . Same as hack-scratcher, 2.— Buxprise cadence, 
in music, same as interrupted or deceptive cadence (which 
see, under cadence).^ Burpriee party, a party of persons 
who asseinblo by mutual agreement, hut without invita- 
tion, at the house of a common friend, bilnging with them 
material for supper. [U. B.] 

Now, then, for a surpriee-pariy ! A bag of fiour, a bar- 
rel of potatoes, some strings of onions, a basket of apples, 
a big cake and many little cakes, a jug of lemonade, a 

S urge stuffed with bills of the more modest denomina- 
ions, may, perhaps, do well enough for the properties in 
one of these private theatiical exhibitions. 

O. IF. Holmes, Professor, iv. 
»Byn. 2. See surprise, v., and sttrprising. 
surprise (s^r-priz'), v, t . ; pret. and pp. surprised, 
ppr. surprising, [Formerly also < ME. 

surprisen, supprisen; < surprise, n.] 1. To come 
upon unexpectedly ; fall upon or assail suddenly 
and without warning ; take or capture one who 
is off his guard, by an unexpected movement. 

The kynge wente toward hym with swerde in honde 
drawon a softe pas gripinge bis shelde, for ho wende hym 
to haue supprieed. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 648. 

He is taken prisoner. 

Either betray’d by falsehood of his guard, 

Or by his foe surprised at unawarea 

,SAaA.,8Hen. VI.,Iv.4.9. 
Visited 8^ Wn» D’Oylie, suvprfsed with a fit of apoplexie, 
and in extreame danger. Evelyn, Diary, April 10, 1666. 

Two or three of the caravan went before to observe them 
[the Arabs], that they might not surprise ua 

Pococke, Ascription of the Bast* II. i. 189. 

2t. To seize suddenly; capture. 

Is the traitor Cade surprised t 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iv. 9. 8. 

3. To disconcert ; confuse; confound. 

The ear-deafening voice o' the oracle, 

Kin to Jove's thunder, so surprised my sense 
That 1 was nothing. Shak,, W. T., iii. 1. 10. 

We went to Dr. Mastricht's to Inform him of what had 
passed ; who, though of a kind dlspositiuu, and very friend- 
ly to us, yet seemed surprized with fear. 

Ponn, Travels in Holland, etc. 

4. To strike with sudden astonishment, as by 
something unexpected or remarkable either in 
conduct ar in speech, or by the appearance of 
something tmnsual: often used in a weakened 
sense. 
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Mr. HaUam raprohatM^ In UuigaaBa which haH Ahtlle 
surprised oa the nineteen praj^wons into whidh the 
Fanlament digested Its scheme. 

Maetwday, Hallam's Const Hist 

I should not he eurprieed If thw were cried next Sab- 
bath. 8, Judd, Margaret, L 6. 

Whatever happens, the practical man is sure to be stir- 
prised; for, of all the ways in which things may turn out, 
me way in which he expects them to turn out is always 
the one which Is the least likely of all. 

E. A, Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 460. 

5. To lead or bring unawares; betray; lead (a 
person) to do or say something without pre- 
vious intention : with into : as, to be surprised 
into making a confession or an explanation. 

For if by chance he has been surprised into a short Nap 
at Sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands hp and 
looks about him, and, If he sees any Body else nodding, 
either wakes them himself, or sends his Servant to them: 

Addison, Spectator, No. 112. 

It was not the new words he [Cliaucer] introduced, but 
his way of using the old ones, that surprissd them into 
grace, ease, and dignity in their own despite. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 256. 

6t. To hold possession of ; hold. 

Not with me, 

That in my hands surprise the sovereignty. 

Webster. 

»Byu. 4. Surprise, Astonish, Amate, Astound, startle. The 
italicized words are In the order of strength. They ex- 
press the effect upon the mind of that which is unexpected 
and perhaps sudden. To surprise is, literally, to take un- 
awares or suddenly, to affect with wonder : as, I am sur- 
prised to find you here. Astonish applies especially to 
mat which is great or striking. Amaze, literally, to put into 
a maze, is us^ to express perturbation or bewilderment 
in one's surprise, and naturally therefore belongs to that 
which closely concerns one's self or Is incomprehensible. 
To astound is to overwhelm with surprise, to make dumb, 
helpless, or unable to think. We are surprised at a thing 
because we did not expect it, astonished because of its 
remarkabloness in some respect, amazed because we can- 
not understand how it came to pass, astounded so that 
we do not know what to think or do. 

BUrprise-CUp (s^r-pnz'kup), n, A drinking-ves- 
sol 80 arranged as to play some trick upon the 
drinker, (a) A cup that spills the liquid upon one 
suddenly, or allows it to disappear into a false bottom 
as the vessel is tipped. (6) A cup in which some object 
as a small animal or a dwarf, starts into sight when liquid 
is poured in. (e) A glass goblet which, by means of double 
walls with liquid between them, presents the' deceptive 
appearance of being two thirds full. Also called concur- 
ing-cup, puzzle-cup. 

BUrprisedly (s^r-nn'zed-li), adv. In tho manner 
of one surprised; with surprise. Elect, Mev, 
(Eng.), XXVl, 649. 

BUrpriBeilient (sfer-priz'ment), n. [Formerly 
also surprizement ; < surprise + -ment,] Sur- 
prisal. [Rare.] 

Many skirmishes iuterpassed, with surprizemente of 
castles. Daniel, Hist Eng., p. 55. 

BUrpriser (s6r-pri'z6r). n. [< surprise + -er^,] 
Ono who or that whicli surprises. 

surprising (8(^r-pri'zing), p. a. [Ppr. of sur- 
prise, r.J Exciting surprise; extraordinary; 
astonishing ; of a nature to call out wonder or 
admiration: as, surprising hruvery; a surpris- 
ing escape. 

It is surprising to observe how simple and poor is the 
diet of the Egyptian peasantry, and yet how robust and 
healthy most of them are. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 248. 
- Byn. Strange, Curious, etc. See wonderful. 

surprisingly (s^^r-pri'zing-li), adv. In a sur- 
prising manner or degree ; astonishingly, 

BUrprisingneSB ( 86r-pri'zing-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being surprising. Bailey. 

BUrprizet* n, and v An obsolete spelling of 
surprise, 

8urquedourf,surqu6doust,etc. ^oosurquidimr, 
etc, 

Burquidantt, a. [Early mod. E. also surcudant; 
< ME. *^8urquidant, < OP. surcuidant, surqui- 
dant, sorcuiaant, presumptuous, arrogant, ppr. 
of surcuider, surquider, sorcuider, presume, oe 
overweening, < ML. as if **8upercogitare, < L. 
super, over, -f cogitare (>OIt. ooitare =5 Sp. Pg. 
cuidar =s OP. cuider, quider, also cuidier, quidier, 
F. cuider), think; see cogitate.] Presumptu- 
ous; arrogant; proud. 

Full of vaynglorious pompe and surcudant elacyon. 

Skelton, A Replyoaolon. 

surquidourt, n, [ME., also surqusdowr, sour- 
quidour, sorquidour, < OF.^surcuidour.^soroui- 
dour, < surcuider, sorcuider, presume, be over- 
weening; see surquidant,] A haughty, arro- 
gant, or insolent person. 

And sente forth eourquidours, bus seriauns of armes. 

Pmrs Plowman (C), xxli 341. 

BUrquidoUBf, a, [ME., also surquydous, aurque- 
doua, < OP. *^aurcuidou8, *aorcuidou8, presum- 
ing, priesumptuous, < aurcuider, aoreuiaer, pre- 
sume : see aurquidant,] Presumptuous ; proud ; 
arrogant. Gower, Conf. Amaut,, i. 


MUC^iifArir 

snranidfyt; n. [Also mrauedrjf; < HE. «t»r- 
quiarffe, awrmiidrie, mrqmary^ aowqwyd/rye, auc^ 
cudr^f < OF. aurouidmef surquidene, **8oreui- 
deHe^ presumption, arrogance, < aurcuider, aor- 
cuideTf presume, “be overweening: see awrquU 
dant’] 1. Presumption; arrogance; overween- 
ing pride. 

What, is this Aithurei houa . . . 

That al the fous rennes of, thurs ryalmes so mony? 
Where is now your towrquydrye, & your oonquestes, 
Your gfyndeMayk, ft youn^rem^ ft your grete wordes? 
Sir Gawayne and tht ween Knight (E. E. T. S.X 1. SH* 
How often falleth al the effect oontralre 
Of turquidrye and foul pi'esumpcioun. 

Chatuser, Troilus, i. 21S. 

2. A proud, haughty, or arrogant act. 

Drunke with fuming eurquedries, 
Contempt of Heaven, nntain^ arrogance. 

Mareton, Antonio and Mellida, II., lii. 2. 

He conceits a kind of immortality in his coffers ; he de- 
nies himself no satiety, no mrquedry. 

Jlev» T. Adams, Works, II. 409. 

SUTilllidyti n. Same as mrquidry. Scotty Ivan- 
hoe, xxvii. 

surra (sur'h), n, [E. Ind.] A malarial disease 
of horses lii India, characterized by the pres- 
ence of monad-like bodies in the blood. 

SUrrebound (sur-e-bound'), v. L [<«wr- + re~ 
boimd,^ To rebound again and again ; hence, 
to give back echoes. [Rare.] 

Thus these gods she made friends ; th’ other stood 
At weightie differeitce ; both sides raune together with 
a sound. 

That Earth resounded ; and great heaven about did tur- 
rebound. Chapman, Iliad, lud. 801. 

surrebut (snr-e-but '),«?. pret. and pp. surre- 
butted^ ppr. mrrebuttiuff, [< sur- + miaf.] In 
law, to reply, as a plaintiff, to a defendant's re- 
butter. 

SUrrebuttal (sur-e-but'al), n, [< surrebut + 
-a/.] In law, the plainti’ff^s evidence submitted 
to meet the defendant’s rebuttal. 

surrebutter (sur-e-but'6r), M. [< surrebut + 
-cri.] The plaintiff’s reply in common-law 
pleading to a defendant’s rebutter. 

The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a sur-rejoln- 
der, upon which the defendant may relmt, and the plain- 
tiff answer him by a sur-rrhutter. Blackittone, (^om., 111. xx, 

SUrrectiont (su-rek'shpn), «, [Early mod. E. 
surrexyon; < L. surrecti'o(n-), a rising, < surgere, 
pp. surrectus, rise; see surge. Of. insurrection.] 
Arising; an insurrection. 

This yere (viii. of lien. VITI.l in y«* nyght before Mayday 
was y*' surrexyon of vacabondes and prentysys among the 
yong men of handy craftes of the cyte rose agaynst stran- 
gers. Arnold’s Chron. (1602), p. 1. 

surreinedt (su-rand'), a. [< sur- + rein 4- ~ed*i.] 
Over-ridden; exhausted by riding too hard; 
worn out from excessive riding. [Rare.] 

A drench for surreined Jades. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 6. 19. 

surrejoin (sur-e-join')^ V. i. [< sur- + rejoin.] 
In law, to reply, as a plaintiff, to a defendant’s 
rejoinder. 

surrejoinder (sur-e-join'd^r), n. The answer 
of a plaintiff in coinmon-law pleading to a de- 
fendant’s rejoinder. 

SUrrenal (su-re'nal), a. and n. Hame as supra- 
retHil. See adrenal. 

SUrrendt, V. Same as surrender, 

surrender (su-ren'der), r. [Early mod. E. sur- 
rendre; < ME. ^surrcndren, surronden, < OF. sur- 
rendre, give up, < ME. (after Rom.) supcrred- 
dere, give up, < L. super, over, + reddere, give 
back, render; see remler*^.] I. trans. If. To 
give back ; render again ; restore. 

‘*I can noght," he said, ** werke ne labour boo 
A s tho mortall ded ther lif to surrend." 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4986. 

2t. To give; offer; render. 

And than great and noble men doth vse to here masse, 
ft otlier men that can not do so, but muste applye theyr 
busynes, doth seruo god with some prayers, surrendrynge 
thankes to hym for hys manyfolde goodnes, with askynge 
mercye for theyr offences. Babees Book(E. £. T. S. ), p. 246. 

3. To yield to the power or possession of an- 
other; give or deliver up possession of upon 
compulsion or demand : as, to surrender a fort 
or a ship. 

Many that had apostatized came without fear and sur- 
rendered themselves, trusting to the clemency of the 
prince. Brum, Source of the Nile, 11. 178. 

The court of Vienna was not in a mood to haggle about 
tho precise terms of the Convention by which Venetia was 
to be Anally surrendered to Italy. 

E. Dieey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 294. 

4. To yield or resign in favor of another; 
cease to hold or claim; relinquish; resign: as, 
to surrender a privilege ; to surrender an office. 

Ripe age bade him surrender late 
His life and long good fortune unto Anal fate. 

Fairfax. 
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For a great city, perhaps a ruUng city, to surrender the 
most cherished attribute of independence was no small 
MortAoe. E, A. Freeman, Amer. Loots., p. 208. 

Dante . . . believed that the second coining of the Lord 
was to take place on no hiore conspicuous stage than the 
soul of man ; that his kingdom would be established in the 
surrendered will. Lowdl, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 119. 

6, In law, to make surrender of. See surrender, 
ft., 3. — 6. To yield or give up to any influence, 
passion, or power: with a reflexive pronoun: 
as, to surrender one\s self to indolence. 

It is no disparagement to tho art if those receive no 
great beneAt from it who do not surrender themsilves up 
to the methods it prescribes. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xlv. 

n. intrans. To yield ; give up one’s self into 
the power of another: as, the enemy surreti- 
dered at the first summons. 

ITils mighty Archimedes too surrenders now. OlanvUle. 

gurrender (su-ren'd6r), n. [< surrender, ?\] 1 . 
The act of surrendering; the act of yielding or 
resigning the possession of something into tlie 
power of another; a yielding or giving up : as, 
the surrender of a city ; the surrender of a claim. 
-—2. In insurance, the abandonment of an as- 
surance policy by the party assured on receiv- 
ing a part of the premiums paid. The amount 
pkyable on surrender of a policy, called surrender value, 
depends on the number of years elapsed from the com- 
rnonoemeiit of the risk. 

3. In law: (a) The yielding up of an estate for 
life, or for years, to him who has the imme- 
diate estate in reversion or remainder, a stir- 
render is of a nature directly opposite to a release ; for, 
as that operates by tho greater estate’s descending upon 
the less, a surrender is the falling of a less estate into a 
greater. (Broom and Hadley.) (Hoe estate.) A surretuler 
in /act or by deed is a surrender made by conveyance. 
A surrender in is a Htirrender implied or resulting 
by operation of law from this conduct of the parties, such 
as the accepting of a new and inconsistent lease ; it gen- 
erally has reference to estates or tenancies from ycai* to 
year, etc. (/,) The giving up of a principal into 
lawful custody by his bail, (c) Tho delivering 
up of fugitives from justice by a foreign slate; 
extradition, (d) In tho former English bank- 
ruptcy acts, tho duo appearanco before tho com- 
missioners of one whom they had declared a 
bankrupt, in order that he might conform to 
the law and submit to examination if necessary. 
— Noxal Burrender. See noxai. -- Surrender of copy- 
hold, in law, tho relinquishment of an estate by the feti- 
ant into the lord s haiufii, for such purpose as is expressed 
in such surrender. It is the mode of conveying copyhold. 

surrenderee (su-ren-ddsr-e'), n. [< surrender + 
-ee^,] In law, a person to whom surrendered 
land is granted; tho ce«tui quo use; one to 
whom a surrender is made. AEo called, in 
English common law, nominee. 

As regards livery “by the rod,” I have seen the steward 
of a manor use a common office ruler to pass the seisin 
into tile body of tlie aslonlslied surrenderee. 

E. amlQ., 7th ser., IT. 259. 

SUrrenderer (su-ron'der-^r), n. [< surrender 4- 
-cri.] One who surrenders. 

surrenderor (su-ren'der-or), u. [< surrender 4- 
-ori.] In law, a tenant who surrenders an es- 
tate into the hands of his lord ; one who makes 
a surrender. 

surrendryt, surrenderyt (su-ren'dri, -d^^r-i), n. 
[< surrender 4- -y^.] A surrender. 

When they besiege a towne or fort, thej offer much 
parle, and send many flattering messages to perswade a 
surrendry. Hakluyt's Vojfoges, I. 487. 

'rhore could not be a better pawn for the surrendry of 
the JP^atinatc than the Infanta in tho Prince’s Arms. 

Howell, Letters, I. iii. 27. 

An entire surrendry of ourselves to (iod. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

SUrreptt (su-rept'), v. i. [< Jj. surreptuH, sub- 
rep tus, pp. of surripere, subripere, take away 
secretly, < sub, under, 4- raperc, seize : see ra- 
pine.] To take stealthily ; steal. 

But this fonde newe foiinde ceremony was little re- 
garded and lesse estonied of hym that onely studyed and 
watched howe to mirrept and steale this turtle oute of her 
mewe and lodgyiigc. Hall, Henry VII., f. 20. (Halliwell.) 

SUrreptiont (su-rep'shou), n, [Also subreption ; 
< OF. surrepHon, sulmpHon = Sp. suhrepcion = 
Pg. suhrepgdfo, < LL. surreptio{n-), a stealing, 
a purloining, < L. surripere, subripere, pp. sur- 
reptus, suhreptus, take away secretly : see sur- 
rept.] 1. The act or process of getting in a 
stealtliy or surreptitious manner, or by craft. 

Fame by surreption got 
May stead us for the time, but lasteth not. 

B. Jonson, Prince Henry’s Barriers. 

2. A coming unperceived ; a stealthy entry or 
approach. [Rare.] 

I told you, frailties and imperfections, and also sins of 
sudden surrepHon ... (so they were as suddenly taken 
and repented of)^ were reoonoileable with a regenerate 
atate. Hammond, Works, II. 28. 
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surreptitious (sur-ep-tish'us), a. [Forme] 
also aubreptitious ; = OF. aurreptioc, auhrept\ 
s Sp. auorepticio, subreticia = It. surrettizio^ 
L. aurreptidvs, suhreptidus. surreptitiusy aubn 
titiua, stolen, clandestine, < surripere, mihripet 
take away secretly: see surrept^ 1. Done 1 
stealth, or without legitimate authority; ma< 
or produced f raudulen tly ; ch aracterized by co 
cealment or underhand dealing; clandestine 

Who knows not liow many surreptitious works are 
graff’d into the legitimate writings of the Fathers? 

Milton, Reformation in Eng. 

The tongues of many of tho guests had already be 
loosened by a surreptitious cup or two of wine or spirit 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables 

But what were the feelings of i^ope during these si 
oesslve surrepHBifms editions ? 

/. D’ Israeli, Galani. of Authors, II. ' 

The bridegroom can scarcely ever obtain even a swrri 
Utious glance at the features of his bride until he flri 
her in his absolute nossesslun. 

E. IT. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. i: 

2. Acting in a crafty or stealthy way; guil 
of appropriating secretly. 

To take or touch with surreptitious 

Gr violent hand what there was left fur vse. 

Chapman, Odyssey, xxi. 8 

I have not been surreptitious of wiidle pages togotl 
out of tlie doctor’s printed volumes, and appropriated th( 
to myself without any mark or asterism, as he has dom 
Barnard, Ueylin, p. 

surreptitiously (sur-ep-tish'us-li), adv. In 
surreptitious manner; by stealth ; in an und< 
hand way. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, Pr< 
surrey (sur'i), n, A light phaeton, with 
without a top, and hung on side-bars with en 
springs and with cross-springs extending fro 
Hido to side, designed to carrv four porsons. 
surrogate (sur'd-gat), v. [< L. surrogatus, p 
of surrogare (> It. surrogare = Sp. Pg. subrog^ 
= F. suhroger), put in another’s place, subsl 
tute, < Huf/, under, 4* rogare, ask : see rogatio 
Cl*, subrogate.] To put in the place of anothe 
substitute. [Rare.] 

This earthly Adam falling in his ofAce, tho heavenly w 
surrogated in his rwm, who is able to save to the utmoi 
J)r. H. More, J'hilosophical Writings, General Pref. 

surrogate (sur'o-gat), n. ( See surrogate, t%] ! 
In a. general sense, a substitute; a person a 
)ointed or deputed to act for another, i>artic' 
arly the deputy of an ecclesiastical judge, mo 
(MunnioTily of a bishop or his chancellor. 

A helper, or a surrogate, in government. 

Jer. Taylor, VN'urks (ed. 1835), II. 1< 

Tho majority of their educated men fin GonnanyJ . , 
are disposed to view religion eithor.with von Hartmai 
ns a mere surrogate to morality, or with Wundt as an e 
erescence of the moral consciousness. 

New PrinceUm Rev., I. H 

2. Ill the State of New York, a judge havii 
jurisdiction over tho probate of wills and tl 
adini lustration of estates. 

In England this probate Jurisdiction was, from the Ai 
until a very recent date, a prerogative of the eccloslas 
cal eouriu, and in two of our states tlie probate courts ] 
tain the names of the uffleers wiio exercised this functi 
in the place of tho bishop ; in Georgia the court is call 
tho court of tho “Ordinary," in New York the 
gate’s” coui’t. ‘State, § 91 

Burrogateship (sur'o-gat-ship), n . [< Hurroga 
4“ -ship.] Tlie office of surrogatt). 
BUrrogation (sur-d-ga'shon), n. [Another for 
ot subrogation.] uh subrogation. [Rare 

I fear Samuel was partial to nature in the surrog 
tionot his Bonnes; 1 duo not hoarc of God’s allowance 
this act. 

Bp. Hall, (>)ntemplatlons, Haul and Samuel at Endc 

The name was borrowed from the propliet David, in t 
prediction of the apostasy uf .ludns, and surrogation ot i 
Matthias. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. It 

Burrogatuzn (sur-o-ga'tum), w. fij., iient. < 
surrogatus, pp. of surrogare, substitute: see su 
rogale. ] In Svot^s law, th at which comes in pla< 
of something else. 

BUrround (su-round'), r. [Early mod. E. all 
surroirud; < ME. surounden, overflow, < OF. s 
rounder, surondcr. < LL. superundare, overflow 
< L. super, over, 4- uudare, rise in waves, surg 
LL. inundate, overflow, deluge, < mida, wav 
wat(U’: sec^ ound. The verb is thus prop, su 
ourtd, parallel with ah-ound, red-ound ; in lat( 
use it has become confused with round, as if 
meant ‘go round,’ and hence is usually e 
plained as < siur- 4- ronnd^. The coirect e. 
plaiiation is given by Minshen (1017) and I 
Skeat (Supp.).] I. trans. If. To overflow; h 
undate, minshvu. 

By thencrease of watei’s dyuers londes and tenement 
in grete quaiitite ben surounded and destroyed. 

Stat. qf Hen. VIJ. (1489), printed by Cuxton, fol. c 

[(Skmt.) 
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The sea . . . hath decayed, fftirroufMled* and drowned up 
much hard grounds. Act 7 Jainec L, o. 20. iKneye, Diet,) 

2. To encompass ; environ ; inclose on all sides, 
as a body of troops, surrounded by hostile forces, 
so as to cut off communication or retreat; in- 
vest, as a fortified place : as, to surround a city ; 
to surround a detachment of the enemy. 

Our men mirrminded the swamp, being a mile about, 
and shot at the Indians. 

Winthrop, Hist. Now England, I. 279. 

3. To form an inclosure round; environ; en- 
circle : as, a wall or ditch surrounds the city. 

And an embroider’d sone surrounds her slender waist. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metaniurph., x. 48. 
To Neptune, ruler of the seas profound. 

Whose liquid arms the mighty gUibe surround. 

Iliad, ix. 240. 

On arriving [at the Pyramids] we were surrounded by a 
crowd of Arabs. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. xxvii. 

4. To make the circuit of; circumnavigate. 

I ilnde that my name-sake, Thomas P'nller, was pilot in 
the ship called the Desire, wherein <'aptain Cavendish 
surrouiided the world. 

Fuller, Cli. Hist., XI. xi. (Ded.). {Davies.) 

8. To fence In, coop up. 

n.t intrans. To overflow. 

Streams If stopt surrownd. 

Warner, Albion's England, viii. 120. 

Sturround (su-round'), n. [< .surround, 1. 
A method of hunting some animals, suen as buf- 
faloes, by surrounding them and driving them 
over a precipice, or into a d(u>i) ravine or other 
place from whicli they cannot escape. [West- 
ern U. 8.] 

The plan of attack [In hunting buffalo], which in this 
country is faniiliarly called a surround, was explicitly 
agreed upon. 

IT. T. Homaday, Sniithsoniau Report, 1887, ii. 481. 

2. A cordon of hunters formed for the purpose 
of capturing auinmls by surrounding and driv- 
ing them. iSportsman^s Gazetteer, 

surrounding (sn-roun'ding), w. [Verbal n. of 
surround^ i\J 1. An ericirclingor encompassing; 
a circuit. — 2. Homethiug connected with or be- 
longing to those things that usually suiTound or 
environ; an accompanying or environing cir- 
cumstance or condition : generally in the plu- 
ral: as, a dwelling and its surroundings ; fash- 
ionable surroundings, 

BUrroundry i^su-roun'dri), n, [< surround + 
-n/.] An encompassing; a circuit. [Kare.] 

All this Hand within the surroundry of the foure seas. 
Bp. Mountague, Diatribe^ p. 128. {Fncyc. Diet.) 

Burroyt (sur'oi), n, [< ME. surroy, < OF. surroy, 
surrotj < sud, south, -f roi, king: see south and 
roy, Cf. Norroy,'\ In her., the old title for the 
king-at-arms for soutJiern England : opposed to 
Norroy, and now called Glarendeux. 

BUr-royftl (ser-roi'al), n. The crown-antler of 
a stag. Bee cut under antler. 

BUTBf, n. A Middle English form of source. 

BUrsanuref , W . [ME. , < OF . ^s nrsan ure (f),< sur-, 
over, + saner, heal, < L. sanare^ heal, < sanus, 
whole, sound: see sane^.'\ A wound that is 
healed only outwardly. 

Wei ye knowe that of a sursanure 
111 surgeryc is perilous the cure. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 88r>. 
[Harlelan text has setre sanure. \ 

BUrseancet (s6r'se-aiis), n, [< OF. surseance, F, 
8urs6ance, suspension, delay, < surscoir, delay : 
see surcease.’] Subsidence ; quiet. 

All preachers, especially such ns be of good temper, 
and have wisdom with conscience, ought to inculcate and 
beat upon a peace, silence, and surseance. 

Bacon, Works, VII. 60. 

BUTBize (s^r-siz'), n, [< OF. sursisc, sursis (ML. 
sursisa, supersisa), lit. delay, surcease: see sur- 
cease.] In the middle ages, a penalty imposed 
upon tlie tenant for failure to pay the castle- 
guard rent on the appointed rent-day. 

Annual rents, sometimes styled wardpenny and wayt- 
fee, but cominoMly castk^guard rents, payable on fixed 
days, under prodigious penal ties called sursizm. 

Encyc. Brit.,, V. 198. 

BUrBOlid (s^T-sol'id ), a. and n, I. a. In math,, of 
the flfth dcgn'c—sursolld problem. See problem. 

II. n. The flfth power of a quantity. 

BUrstylet (s^r'stil), r. f.; pret. and pp. surstyled, 
ppv.surstyUng. l< sur- + style^.] To surname. 

Oildas, sirnamed the Wise, . . . was also otherwise iiur* 
stUed t^uerulus, because the little we have of his writings 
is only “ A Complaint.” 

Fuller, Worthies, Somerset, II. 286. (Davies.) 

BUrtax (s^r'taks), r. t. [< F. surtaxer, overtax, 
< sur-, over, 4- taxer, tax ; see to.] To put a 
surtax, or extra tax, on. 
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BUrtax (sto'taks), n, [ss F. surtaxe, < surtaoier, 
overtax : see surtax, v,] A tax on something al- 
ready taxed ; additional tax on specific articles. 

The free Hat is to be curtailed, and, as the 5 per cent. 
sur-tax on all import duties levied since July 1, 1886, for 
the omancipatiou fund was to be turned over to general 
revenue, the 60 per cent, additional taxes or sur-tasces are 
to be incorporated with the duty rate, so that the present 
10 per cent, class will become 16 per cent., the 20 per cent. 
82 percent., the 30 per cent 48 per cent., and tlie 40 per 
cent. 64 per cent. Appleton's Ann. Cye., 1886^ p. 94. 

BUrtOUt (scr-tbt' or 86r-t6'), n, [< F. surtout, 
an overcoat, surtout, lit. *over-alF; < sur-, over, 
Hf" tout, all, < L. totm, all: sec total.] 1. A 
inan^s overcoat ; especially, in recent usage, 
such a coat cut lite a frock-coat with full 
skirts. 

I learned that ho w.os but just arrived in England, and 
that he came from some hot country : which was the rea- 
son, doubtless, his face was so sallow, and that he sat so 
near the hearth, and wore a surtout in the house. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xviii. 

A gentleman in a blue surtout snd silken berlins ac- 
companied us from the hotel. Forster, Dickens, vi. 

2. In fort,, the elevation of the parapet of a 
work at the angles, to protect from enfilade fire. 
—Surtout de table, (a) A set of vessels, porcelain or 
faience, used for the decoration of a dinner-table or sup- 
por-tablo. Sets of Crown Derby biscuit ware containing 
groups of rustic figures, etc., and of great beauty, have 
been made for this purpose, (b) A single large piece, 
such as an epergne, u vase holding cut ilowors, a decora- 
tive cache-pnt with a growing nlant, or a largo and deco- 
rative tazzn or comnotifere, usea to form the central orna- 
inont of a dinner-table. 

SHTtrayt, r, t, [ME., an error for *su1)tray, < 
OP. souhtraire. souhstraire, draw away: see sub- 
tract.] To taxc away. [Rare.] 

A skeppe of palme thenne after to surtray is. 

Palladius, Husbondrlo (E. E. T. 8.), p. 100. 

SUrtretet, V, t, [ME., an error for *suhtrete, < 
OF.* sou htrait, .souhstrait, pp. of souhtraire, souh- 
straire. etc., subtract: see surtray, subtract,] To 
subtract. 

Surtret^f hem first, and after mnltiplic. 

Palladius, Husbondrlo (E. E. '1. 8.), p. 186. 

BUrturbrand (s(^r't6r-brand), u. [< Icel. surtar- 
braudr, jet, lit. ‘BurFs brand,* < Eurtar, gen. of 
Surtr, Surt, a fire-giant (< svartr, swart, black, 
= E. swart), + brandr, brand (= E. brand): 
see swart and brand, n.] The Icelandic name 
for lignite, which occurs in considerable quan- 
tity in various parts of the island, intercalated 
between beds of volcanic rocks and tuffs. The 
vegetation of which it is composed proves that the climate 
of Iceland has grown much colder than it was in Tertiai'y 
times. 

BTirucua (sb-rb-kb'ii), n. [B. Amor.] A South 
American trogon, surucua. Also writ- 

ten surul'ua. 

Burucucu (sb-rb-kb'ko), n. [B. Amer.] The 
South American bushmaster, a venomous ser- 
pent, Laehesis mntus. P. L. Seda ter, 
BUTVeancet, n. A Middle English form of sur- 
veyance. 

BUrveillance (s^r-val'yans), n. [< F. surreil- 
lance, oversight, < surveitlanf, overseeing: see 
surveillanl.] Oversight; superintendence; su- 
pervision; watch; spying. 

That sort of surveillanw of which, in all ages, the young 
have accused the old. Scott, Castle Dangerous, viii. 

Burveillant (s6r-val'yant), a, and n, [< F. sur- 
veillant, ppr. of surveitter, oversee, watch, < sur-, 
over, + veiller, < L. vigitare, watch : see vigilant.] 
I. a. Keeping watch over another or others; 
overseeing; observant; watchful. [Rare.] Imp, 
Diet, 

II. One who keeps watch over another; 
a supervisor or overseer; also, a spy. [Rare.] 
Imp, Diet. 

survenet (s^‘r-ven'), v, t, [< P. survenir, come 
upon, < L. supervenire, come upon, overtake: 
see supervene,] To supervene upon ; come as 
an addition to. 

A suppuration that survenes lethargies. Harvey. 

BUrvenuet (ser've-nu), n, [< OP, survenue, a 
coming in suddenly, < survenir, come in sudden- 
ly : see snn'eue, and cf . venue.] The act of step- 
ping or coming in suddenly or unexpectedly. 

The Danes or Normans in their survenue. N. Bacon. 
BHTVey (s^r-va'), v. t. [Early mod. E. also sur- 
vay; < ME. *.v//rm/cw, < AF\*surveier, sunu'cr, 
survoir, < L. supervidere, overlook, oversee, < 
suj^^f'f over, -f videre, see: see supmdse. Of. 
purvey,] 1. To <»verlook; view at large, as 
from a commanding position ; take a compre- 
hensive view of. 

Now that we haue spoken of the first Authors of the 
principaU and first Nations, let vs sttruey the Lauds and 
InheritanGe which God gaue unto them. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 48. 
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Far as the breese oan bear, the billows foam^ 

Survey our empire, and behold our home. 

Byron, Coraair, 1. 1. 

When all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys. Addison, Hymn. 

I am monarch of all I survey. 

Cowper, Verses supposed to be written by Alexander 

(Belkirk. 

2. To oversee; view with a scrutinizing eye; 
examine; scrutinize. 

1 adventured not to approach near unto it tosurvoy the 
particulars. Coryat, Crudities, I. 6. 

With such altered looks, . . . 

AD pale, and spoochless, he surveyed me round. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, v. 1. 

3. To inspect or examine with reference to 
situation, condition, and value ; inspect care- 
fully : as, to survey a building to determine its 
value, etc. 

I am come to survey the Tower this day. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 8. 1. 

4. To determine the boundaries, extent, posi- 
tion, etc., of, as of any part of the earth*8 sur- 
face by means of linear and angular measure- 
mtmts, and the application of the principles 
of geometry and trigonometry; determine the 
form and dimensions of, as of tracts of ground, 
coasts, harbors, etc., so as to be able to deline- 
ate their several shapes and positions on paper. 
Boo surveying. 

Surveying a place, according to my idea, is taking a geo- 
metrical xdan of it, in which every place is to have its true 
situation. Cook, Second Voyage, ill. 7. 

The coiuinissioners were also impowered to survey the 
lands adjoining to the city of i.ondon, its suburbs, and 
within two miles circuit. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 118. 

6. To examine and ascertain, as the boundaries 
and royalties of a manor, the tenure of the 
tenants, and the rent and value of the same. — 
6t. To see; perceive; observe. 

'the Norweyan lord, surveifing vantage, 

With furbish’d arms and new supplies of men 
Began u fresh assault. Shak., Macbeth, i. 2. 81. 

survey (s^r-va', now sometimes also sc’sr'va), n, 
i survey, V.] 1. A general view; a compre- 

ensive prospect. 

Tliuo, that takes survey of all the world, 

Must have a stop. Shak., 3 Hen. IV., v. 4. 82. 

Under his proud survey the city lies. 

Sir J, Denham, Cooper’s Hill, 1. 26. 

Whttt I purpose to do ... is ... to attempt a sketch 
or sxirvey of the different forms and phases which gam- 
bling has assumed at the present day In this country. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 841. 

2. A particular view; an examination or in- 
bpect ion of all the parts or particulars of a thing, 
with a design to ascertain the condition, quan- 
tity, or qn^ity : as, a survey of the stores, pro- 
visions, or munitions of a ship ; a survey of roads 
and bridges; a surveij of buihiings intended to 
aseortain their condition, value, and exposure 
to fire. 

The Certyfyeath of the Suruey of allc the late (’ollagys, 
Chauntryes, ffreo eliappelles, ffraternityos, brotlierdes, and 
Guyldes. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 608. 

O that you could turn your eyes toward the napes of 
your necks, and make but an interior survey of your good 
selves! Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 44. 

3. In insurance, a plan or description, or both, 
of the present existing state or condition of 
the thing insured, including commonly in anpli- 
cations for fire-insurance the present mode of 
use so far as material to the risk; more loosely, 
the description or representations, including 
interrogatories and answers, constituting the 
application drawn un or adopted by the agent 
of the insurer. — 4. The operation of finding the 
contour, dimensions, position, or other partic- 
ulars of any part of the earth*8 surface, coast, 
harbor, tract of land, etc., and representing 
the same on paper; also, the measured plan, 
account, or exposition of such an operation. 
See surveying, and ordnance survey (under ord- 
nance). 

'The survey is not that which te required in order to ob- 
tain a patent, but merely tbe measuring off of the claim 
by metes and bounds and courses and distances. 

Wade, Mining Law, p. 46. 

6. A species of auction, in which farms are dis- 
posed of for a period covering three lives. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 6. A district for the collection 
of the customs, under the inspection and au- 
thority of a particular officer. [U. 8.] —Coatt 
and Geodetic survey, a survey of the coasts and rivers 
of the Pnited States, carried out by an office of the Trea- 
sury Department, called by this name. The Superinten- 
dent of the (’oast and Geodetic Survey is charged with this 
work, and with the publication of annual reports, tide-ta- 
bles, sailing-directions, and maps and charts. On the other 
hand, the Director of the Oeologloal and Mineralogical 
Survey is an officer of the Department of the Interior.— 
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BUfloeiitibility 


Ooi^ of vofard (or lurvoy) of 4ogi. Bee 
Modioal Bimrey. in the navy, an examination bv a modi* 
oal officer, ordered In the case of a person disabled. —TXlg- 
onomotrioal surrey. Bee trigotiomeitriGal. aflyiL 1 and 
2. Review, examination, inspection, retrospect. 

BUrveyable (s^r-va^a-bl), a. Capable of being 
surveyed. Carlyle. *’ 

BUnreyalt (s6r-va'al), n. [< survey + -a/.] Sur- 
vey. Barrow^ Works, III., Serm. 39. 

SUrveyance (S6r-va'au8), n. K ME, mrveiuncef 
survetauHcCy < OP. surveianoe^ P. surveame^ over- 
sight, < ^tiurveier, oversee : see survey. ] Survey- 
orship; survey. 

Youre is the charge of al hir aurveiaunce, 

Whil that they been under youre guvernaunce. 

Chaucer, Physician's Tale, 1. 96. 

I give you the mrveyanee of my new -bought ground. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, To the Gentlemen- 

LKeaders. 

surveying (s.6r-va'inff), n. [Verbal n. of sur- 
vey, 7 ;.] The art or the process of determining 
the boundaries and area of a part of the earth’s 
surface from actual measurement of lines and 
angles; the art of determining the form, area, 
surface, contour, etc,, of any section of the 
earth’s surface, and delineating the same on a 
map or plan. 

Surveyimj is the art of deteniiiiiing the relative iHisitions 
of prominent points and other objects on the surface of 
the ground, and making a graphical delineation of the in- 
cluded area. Eneyc. Bril. , XXII. 695. 

Land-BUrve3rl]ig, the determinatiiiu of the area, shape, 
etc., of tracts of land.— Blarine or hydrographical aur- 
voylng, the detennlnatlun of the forms of coasts and iiar- 
bors, the positions and distances of objects on the shore, 
of islands, rocks, and shoals, the entrances of rivers, the 
depth of water, nature of the i>ottom, etc.— Military BUT- 
Veying. Bee reconnaiaaance. — Plane Burvaying. See 
— Toponapbical surveying, the detennination 
not only of the direction and lengths of the principal lines 
of a tract to be surveyed, but also of the undulations of the 
surface, the directions and locations of its watercourses, 
and all the accidents, whetlier natural or artificial, that 
distinguish it from the level plain. 

surveying-vessel (Hcr-va'ing-ves''ol), n. A vcH- 
sol fitted for aud engaged in the carrying on of 
a marine survey. 

surveyor (s6r-va'pr), ri. [< ME. survrior, < AP. 
surveour; an surrey + -or 1, One who sur- 
veys or views. [ Kare .] 

The brightest of stars appear the most unsteady and 
tremulous in their light: not from any quality inherent in 
themselves, hut from the vapt^rs that noat below, and from 
the imperfection of vision in tlie gw-veyor. 

Landor, Diogenes and Plato. 

2. An overseer; a superinteTident. [Kare.J 

Were 't not inadness, then. 

To make the fox nurmyrtr of the fold ? 

Ehak., 2 Hon. VI., iil. 1. 26.S. 

Sf. A household officer; a suporvistu* of the 
other servants. Bahees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 
3 17.-- 4. One who views and oxainines some- 
thing for the purpose of ascertaining its con- 
dition, quantity, or quality: as, a surveyor of 
roads and bridges; a surveyor of weights and 
measures. — 5. One who measures land, or 
practises the art of surveying. 

Wliat land soe're the worlds surveyor, the Sun, 

Can measure in a day, 1 dare call mine. 

JJfikker and Ford, Sun’s Darling, lii, 

0. An officer of the British navy whose duty it 
is to supervise the building and repairing of 
ships for the navy.— Maxine surveyor. Sec rw-wn’w/'. 
— Surveyor of the customs, surveyor of the port, in 
IT. S. revemte laws, an officer at many ports of entry who 
is subject in general to the direction of the collector of 
the port, if there bo one, and whose duties ai'e to super- 
intend and direct all inspectors, weighers, measurers, aud 
gagers ; to report once a week to the collector absence 
from or neglect of duty of such officers ; to visit or in- 
spect vessels arriving and to make return in writing to 
the collector of all vessels airivcd on the preceding day. 
specifying particulars of vessels ; to put on board one or 
more inspectors immediately after airival ; to ascertain 
distilled spirits imported, and rate according to laws ; to 
ascertain whether goods imported agree with permits for 
landing the same ; to superintend lading for exportation ; 
and to examine and from time to time, and particularly 
on the first Mondays in .lanuary and July in each year, 
try the weights, etc., and correct them according to the 
standards. At ports to which a surveyor only is ap- 
pointed, it is his duty alsc» to receive and record copies 
of all manifests transmitted to him by the collector, to 
record all permits granted by the collector, distinguishing 
gage, weight, measure, etc., of goods specified, and to take 
care that no goods be unladen without proper permit. 
— BurveyorB’ chain. See chain, 3.- Survey oxB’ cross, 
an instrument used t)y surveyors to establish perpendicu- 
lar lines. It has four sights set at right angles on a brass 
cross which can be fastened to a tripod or single staff. 
When the adjustment of the instrument is such that one 
pair of sights coincides with a given or base line, a line 
perpendicular .to this can bo readily observed or traced 
by means of the other pair of sights. - Surveyors’ level. 
See levels . — SurveyorB* pole, a polo usually marked off 
into foot spaces for convenience in measuring, those being 
painted in strongly contrasted colors, that it may bo read- 
ily distinguished from surrounding objects at a distance. 
It is used in ranging lines. 


8tirv670r-gen6ral (s^r-va'or-jen'e-ral), n. 1. 
A principal surveyor: as, the surveyor-general 
of the king’s manors, or of woods arid parks in 
England. — 2. [cap.'] An officer of the Interior 
Department of the United States government, 
who, under the direction of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, supervises the sur- 
veys of public lands. 

SUrveyorahip (ser-va'qr-ship), n. [< surveyor 
+ -ship.] The office of surveyor. 

BUrviewt (s^r-vu'), n. f< sur- + view.] A sur- 
vey ; a looking on the surface only. Milton, On 
Def . of Humb. Kemoiist. 

BUrviewt (s^r-vii'), v. t. [Cf. surrlew, n., and sur- 
To survey. Shop. Cal., February. 

SUlidset (86x*-viz'), V. t. [(Jf. survey, supervise.] 
To look over; supervise. 

It is the most vile, foulish, absurd, palpable, and ridicu- 
lous escutcheon that ever this eye eurvined. 

B. JonHon, Every Man out of his Humour, iii. 1. 

survivability (ser-vi-va-bil'i-ti), n. [< survive 
+ -ahility.] Cafia})ility of surviving. 

It must be held that these rules still determine the mr- 
vivahUity of actions fur tort, except wliere the law has 
been specially modified or changed by statute. 

99 N. y. lieporte, 260. 

survival (s^r-vi'val), n. [< survive + -al.] 1. 

The act of surviving or outliving; a living be- 
yond the life of anotlier person; in general, 
the fact of living or existing longer than the 
persons, things, or circumstances which have 
formed the original and natural environment: 
often specifically applied to the case of a rite, 
habit, belief, or tlie like remaining in exis- 
tence after what justified it has passed away. 

The occurrence of this D. M. [Diis Manibtut, inscribed 
on tombs by ancient RoinaiisJ in r'hristian epitaphs is an 
oftcn-noticod case of religions survival. 

E. ll. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 110. 

No small iiuiiiber of what the English stigmatize as 
Americanisms are cases of mrvival from former good 
usage. Whitney, iJfc and Growth of Lang., ix. 

2. One who or that which thus survives, out- 
lives, or outlasts. 

Survivals in Negro Funeral (’eremonios. Just before 
leaving, a woman, whom I judged to bo the beroavod 
moth<?r, laid upon the mound two or three infants’ toys 
r.ooking aiiout among the largi' number of graves of chil- 
dren, I observed this practice to be very general. 

The Academy, Dec. 2ft, 1889, p. 442. 

Opinions belonging properly to lower intellectual levels, 
which have held their place intt) the higher by mere force 
of ancestral tradition ; those are survivals. 

K. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 403. 

3. In hioL, the fact of th^. continued existence 
of some forms of animal and v. gt table life af- 
ter the time when certain related forms have 
become extinct; also, the law or underlying 
princijile of such continued existetice, as by 
the process of natural selection: in either case 
more fully called survival of the. jittest, ami 
by implication noting the extinction of other 
organisms less fitted or unfit to survive tlie. 
struggle for existence. Surmval in this sense sim- 
ply extends the ordinary application of the word from 
the Individual organism to the Hpecies, genns, etc., and 
takes into account geological as well us historical times. 
S<;e under selection and species , — Survival Of the fit- 
test, a phrase used by Herl»ert Spencer to indicate the 
piocoss or result of natural HeloiUon (which see, under 
selection). 

I’lants depend for their prosperity mainly on air and 
light. , , . Natural 8ob*cti«>ii will favour tin* more ui>- 
righi-growing forms; individuals with structures that 
lift them above the rest are the fittest for the conditions ; 
and by the rontinnal survival of the fittest such structures 
must become estattlished. 

H. Spencer, IMn. of Kiol., § 193. 

SUrvivance (Hcr-vl'vjuiK), [ < F. sumvanee, 
< survivanf, i»pr. of surrivre, Burrivt* : see sur- 
vive.] Hurvivorshi)). fliarc.] 

His son had the survivance of the stadtholder-ship. 

Bp. BurnH, Hist. Own 'rimes. {Latham.) 

SUTVivancy (Hcr-vi'van-Ki), u. [As survivance 
(see -cy).] Same as survivance. Bp. Burnet. 
(Imp. Diet.) 

survive (scr-viv'), r. ; pret. aud pp. survived, 
ppr, surviviiiy. [< F. .iurrirre = Pr. sohreviiire 


derive, rndre.] I, traus. To outlive; live or 
exist beyond the life or existence of; outlast, 
beyond some specified point of time, or some 
given person, thing, event, or circumstance: 
as, tt) survive one’s usefulness. 

If thou survive my wcll-conteiited day. 

When that clmrl Death iny bones with dust shall cover. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxxii. 
Laborious hinds. 

Who had surviv'd the fathe'^, serv’d the son. 

Cowper, Task, iii. 748. 


It is unfortunate that so few early Eubcean Inscriptl 
have survived the accidents of time. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet^ II. 
jg Sim . Outlive, Survive. See outlive. 

H, intrans. To remain alive or in existeu< 
specifically, to remain alive after the death 
cessation of some one or something. 

Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive. 

Shak. , Lucrece, 1. J 

Long as Time, in Sacred Verse survive. 

Congreve, Birth of the Ml 
The race survives wlillst the individual dies. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at (k)ncc 

Burvivency (sf?r-vi'ven-8i), n. [< LL. supet 
ven{t-)8, ppr. of supervivere, outlive: see surv 
and -Cl/.] A surviving; survivorship. [Bar 
Imp. Diet. 

SUr^ver (s6r-vi'ver), n. [< survive + -er 
Same as survivor. 

survivor (ser-vi'vor), n. [< survive + -or 

1. One who or that which survives after t 
death of anothei*. 

Death Is what mat. should wish. But, oh ! what fat 
Shall on thy wife, thy sad survivor, wait ! Ro 

He was seventy years old when he was left destiti 
the survivor of those who should have survived him. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., 

2. In law, that one of two or more designat 
persons who lives the longest: usually of t/ 
joint tenants, or any two persons who havi 
joint interest. 

survivorship (s^r-vi'vpr-ship), n. [< surrh 
+ -ship.] 1. The state of surviving; surviv 

We [an ill-assorted couple] are now going into the coi 
try together, with only one hope for making this life agr 
able, survivorship. Steele, Tatler, No. 

2. Jn law, the right of a joint tenant or otl: 
person who has a joint interest in an estate 
take the whole estate upoti the death of t 
other. When there are more than two joint tenants s 
successive deaths occur, the whole estate remains to 1 
survivors and filially to the last survivor. 

3. An expectative to a specified benefice; t 
right- and privilege to bo collated in the futn 
to a specified benefice not vacant at the tir 
of the grant.— Chance of Burvlvorahlp, the chan 
according to tables of mortality, tliat a person of one e 
has of outliving a person of a different age. 

Surya (sor'yH), u. surya, the sun: s 

.s'Mwi.] Ill Jjfiudn myth., the god of the sun. 

Sufll (sus), n. [NL., < L. sus = Or. vq, a hog, pi 
see ftoir'J, swine.] A Linnean genus or no 
ruminant hoofed quadrupeds, containing t 
the swine known to him, now restricted to S 
serofa, the wild boar, and closely related fom; 
and made t^^e of the family Suidw. See c 
under hoar, 

BUB**^, n. The Tibetan antelojie, Bantholops hod 
said. E, P. Wright. 

BUBannite (su-zaii'It), n. [< Susanna (see del 
4- -ite'^.] A mineral having the compositii 
of leadliillite, but supposed to crystallize in tl 
rhombohedral system. It is found at the S 
sauna mine, Leadhills, Seotland. 

BUBCeptibility (su-sep-ti-biri-ti), n. ; pi. susce 
tihilities (-tiz). [= F. .susccpUhilitt^ =: 8p. susce 
tihilidad = Pg. suseeptihilidadv -= It. suscet 
bilitd, < ML. susce ptibiHta{t-)s, ppr. of ^suscep 
bilis, susceptible : see susceptibU .] 1. The sta 
or character of being susceptible; the cap 
bility of receiving impressions or cliauge, or 
being influenced or affected; sensitiveness. 

All deficiencies are supi>llcd b> the susceptihUity 
those to whom they [works of tlie imaginutionj ore a 
dressed. Macaulay, John Dryde 

Every mind is in u peculiar state of siiseeptihility to cc! 
tain impressions. W. Wallace, J'lpicurcanism, p. 21 

2 . (hipacity for feeling or emotion of any kin( 
sensibility: often in the plural. 

So I thought , 1 found afterwards that blunt st 
ceptibUities are very consistent with strong propensities 
Charlotte Bronte, i'rofessor, 
It has become a common-place among us that the mnr 
susceptilfilitu's which we find in ourselves would not cxi 
but for the action of law and authoritative custom c 
many gencrutioiiH of our ancestors. 

T. II. Gieen, rrolegomcna to Ethics, § 20 
Oonscience includes not only a susceptihUity to feelli 
of a certain kind, lint a power or faculty of rccognlsit 
tlie presence of certain qualities in actions (rightnes 
justness, Ac.), or of judging an act to have a certain mor 
ciiaractcr. ./. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 5.5 

3. Specifically, a special tcmlcncy to exper 
once emotion; peculiar imuiial sensitiveness. 

His [Ilorii’sl character seems full of siwccplifn/iff/; pe 
haps too much so for its natural vigour. His novels, a 
cordingly, . . . verge towards the sentimental, 

Carlyle, (German Literatur 
In these tits of susceptibility, every glance seenu'd 1 
him to be charged either with offensive pity or with il 
repressed disgust. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ii 
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Macnetlo ittseeptlbUitST, the ooeAoietit of induced 
magnetisation ; a Quantity, constant for a given substance 
which, multiplied by the total force acting upon a particle 
of a magnetic body, gives the intensity of the magneUsa- 
tfon.>' StimulUB BUBoeptlblUtF. Bee stimulus, 
susceptible (su-sep'ti-bl), a. [< F. amcepUhle 
r= Sp. stisceptible Pg. suboeptivel ss It. smcet- 
Uhile, < ML. ^susccptiHUs, capable, susceptible, 
< L. HUftdperej pp. ausc^tuSf take up, take upon 
one, uTiaertake, receive: see auacipient.li 1. 
Capable of receiving or admitting, or of being 
affected ; capable of being, in some way, pas- 
sively affected ; capable (of) ; accessible (to) ; 
commonly with o/ before a state and to before 
an agency : as, susceptihle of pain ; susceptible 
to flattery : but of is sometimes used also in 
the latter case. 

This subject of man's body is of all other things in na- 
ture most nueeptible nf remedy. 

.Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

Hill, who was a very amiable man, was infinitely too 
nueeptible qf criticism : and Pope, who seems to have had 
a personal regal'd for him, injured those nice feelings as 
little as possible. /. D'lsram, Calam. of Authors, II. 88. 

It sheds on souls muceptihle 0 / light . 

The glorious dawn of an eternal day. Young. 

It now appears that the negro race is, more than any 
other, nueejmhle of rapid civilisation. 

Ejnereon, Misc., West Indian Emancipation. 

The end and object of all knowledge should bo the 
guidance of human action to good results in all the varied 
kinds and degrees of goodness qf which that action is 
•ttsocptt'bfe. JUivart, Nature and Thought, p. 257. 

2. Capable of emotional impression; readily 
impressed; impressible; sensitive. 

He was as tenderly grateful for kindness as he was «us- 
ceptible of slight and wrong. 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond, x. 

The jealousy of a vain and eueceptible child. 

Bulwer, Last Days of Pompeii, ill. 4. 

susceptibleness (su-sop'ti-bl-nes), n. Suscep- 
tibility. Bailey, 

susceptibly (su-sep'ti-bli), adv. In a suscep- 
tible manner. Imp, Diet. 

SUSCeption (su-sep'shon), n. [< F. susception 
= 8p. suscepeion = It. suscessioncj < L. suscep^ 
fio(w-), an undertaking, < suscipercy pp. smeep- 
take up, undertake : see suscipientl Tne 
act of taking upon one’s self, or undertaking. 

The descent of God to the mieception ot human nature. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (od. 1886)^ I. 28. 

susceptive (su-sop'tiv), a, [= Bp. suscepUvo 
SB It. suscettii'Oy < NL. ^susceptivus, < L. susqep- 
tuSf pp. of suHcipercy take up: see suscipient,'] 
Capable of admitting; readily admitting; sus- 
ceptible. 

Thou wilt bo more patient of wrong, quiet under affronts 
and injuries, nuceptive of inconveniences. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 214. 

In his deep nwceptive keail he [Goethe] felt a thousand' 
times more keenly lliuu anyone else could feel. 

The Academy, April 20, 1889, p. 275. 

susceptiveness (su-sep'tiv-nes), n. The prop- 
erty of being susceptive ; susceptibility. Imp. 
Diet, 

BUSCeptivity (sus-ep-tiv'i-ti), n. [< susceptive 
4- 4ty,'\ Capacity of admitting ; susceptibility. 

Nor can we have any idea of matter which does not 
imply a natural discerptibility, and mmoeptivity of various 
shapes and modifications. 

WoHaeton, Beligiun of Nature, v. 

susceptor (su-sop'tor), n. [< L. susceptovy an 
undertaker, a contractor, < suscijjere, pp. sus- 
ceptus: see One who undertakes; 

a godfather; a sponsor. [Kare.] 

The church uses to assign new relations to the catechu- 
mens, spiritual fathers, and msceptarg. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 188r>), I. H7. 

SUSCipiency (su-sip'i-en-si ), n. [< 8uscipien{t) + 
-ow.] The quality of being suscipient; suscep- 
tibility; reception; admission. [Rare.] 

The assumed chasm between pure intellect and pure 
sense, between power to conceive and mere euedpieney 
to perceive. Jour. ^e. PhU., XfX. 88. 

suscipient (su-sip'i-ent), a. and [< L. sus- 
cipien{t-)sy ppr. of smdpere. take up, undertake, 
undergo, receive, < sus-, subs^y for sub, under, + 
capere, take; see capable,'} I, a. Receiving; 
admitting. [Hare,] 

It was an unmeasurable grace of providence and dis- 
pensation which God did exnlbit to tlie wise men, ... 
disposing the ministries of his grace sweetly, and by pro- 
portion to the capacities of the person ewteipienL 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885)^ 1. 48. 

II. n. One who takes or admits ; one who re- 
ceives. [Rare.] 

Qod gives the grace of the sacrament But ... he does 
not always give it at the instant in which the church gives 
the sacrament (as if there be a secret impediment in the 
eueeipient). Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1888X 1. 126. 

SUSCitabllityf ^us^i-ta-biFi-ti), n. [< susdtate 
4* •abHity,} The state or quality of being 
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readily rouse<L raised, or excited; exoitabUlty, 
B. JonBon, (Imp, Diet) 

BUBcitatet (susl-tfit), V. t f< L. auadtatuSy pp. of 
suseitare (> It. susdtate ss Bp. Pg. susdtar as F. 
8U8dt€r)y lift up, elevate, arouse, ekoite, < suby 
under, + dtaroy cause to move, arouse, excite ; 
see dte. Of. resusdtaie,} To rouse; excite; 
call into life and action. 

They which do eate or drinker banyng those wisdomes 
[wise sentences, etc.] euer in slghte, . . . msy tust^tote 
some disputation or reasonsmge wherby some part of 
tyme shall be saued whiche els . . . wolde be id^ con- 
sumed. Sir T. Elyoi, The Govemour, ii. 3. 

BUBCitatioilf (sus-i-tS^shonX n. [< F. ausdta- 
tion s= Sp. susdtadon =s Pg. susdtag&o = It. 
suadtazioncy < LL. su8dtatio(n~), an awaken- 
ing, resuscitation, < L. suscitare. pp. susdtatus, 
arouse, excite : see susdtate.} Tne act of arous- 
ing or exciting. 

The temple is supj^sed to be dissolved, and, being so, 
to be raised again ; therefore the aueeUaUon must answer 
to the dissolution. Bp. Peareon, Expos, of Creed, v. 

If the malign concoction of his bulmours should cause a 
eueeUation of his fever, he might soon grow delirious. 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews, i. 18. 

SUSi (sb'si), w.' [< Hind. 9tl8t.] A fine cotton 
fabric striped with silk or other material of a 
different color, the stripes running in the direc- 
tion of the wai^). 

SUSkinf (sus'kin), n. [Prop, seskin; < OFlem. 
sesken, sisketiy a coin so called, same as sesken, a 
die with six spots, < sesy six, 4- dim. -A^cn, E. kin.} 
A small silver, or base silver, coin of Flemish 
origin, current in England as a penny qr a half- 
penny in the fifteenth century. 

Suekine, crooards, galley-pennies, and pollards were base 
coins, chiefly of the fifteenth century, whose value would 
depend upon that of the money they imitated, as well as 
upon the amount of the credulity of the persons upon whom 
they wore palmed. Large quantities wore manufactured 
in the Low ('ountries, and found their way here in bales of 
cloth. N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 112. 

suslik (sus'lik), n. [Also souslik; < Russ, sus- 
liku.} A Eurasiatie spermophile, Spermophilus 



, Su%Uk {SptrmophilHs ct’tt'Iius ) . 

dtillus; hence, some related species of that ge- 
nus ; a kind of ground-squirrel, 
suspect (su8-pekt')> v. [< F. suspecter = Pr. Sp. 
sospechar = Pg. silspeitar = It. sospettare, < L. 
suspectare, look up at, watch, observe, suspect, 
mistrust, freq. of suspiccre, pp. suspectus, look 
up at, suspect, mistrust, < sub, under, 4- spicerc, 
look at: see sjyectacle.} I. trans. 1. To imagine 
to exist ; have a vague or slight opinion of the 
existence of, often on weak or trivial evidence ; 
mistrust; surmise. 

My heart ewipecte more than mine eye can see. 

Shak., Tit. And., ii. 8. 218. 
They euepeeted theroselues discouered, and to colour 
their guilt, the better to delude him, bo contented hit 
deeire in trad& his Vinnace was neere fraught. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'e Works, II. 78. 
Any object not well-discerned in the dark fear and 
phantasy will euepeet to be a ghost. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 258. 
Let US at most euspect, not prove our Wrongs. 

Qon^eoe, tr. of OvId’B Art of Love. 

2. To ima^ne to be guilty, upon slight evi- 
dence or without proof. 

I do euMpeai thee very grievously. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 8. 184. 
In the way of Trade, we BtUl euapedb the Bmoothest 
Dealers of the deepest DeBlgns. 

Congreve, Old Bachelor, iv. 8. 

3. To hold to be uncertain ; doubt; mistrust; 
distrust. 

Genebrard suepede the History of the Assyrian great- 
nesse. PwridutM, Pilgrimage, p. 71. 

Opheohankanough will not come at vs, that causes vs 
euM^ hlB former promises. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith*§ Works, II. 88. 
In politics it is held euepeeted, or to be employed with 
judgment. Bacon, Physical Fables, vL 

4t. To look up to; respect; esteem. [ALatin- 
ism.] 

Not eutpeeUng the dignity of an ambassador, nor of his 
country. Forth, tr. of Plutarch, p. S27. iTreneh.) 

BuspSOtedbUloflisaltlL See MS (/AtaWk, under Mfs. 


IL imtrons. To imaghie guilt, dsiigor, oif 
like ; be suspioious. 

But, 0, what damned minutea tdls he o*0r 

Who dotei^ yet doubts ; euspeete, yet strongly lovei! ' 

Shak., Oth^oT m. 8. m 

suspect (8U8-pektO» e. and rt.i [< ME. suspeety < 
OF. (and F.)8UBpeet as OSp. suspeeto as Pg. sus* 
peito sa It. slospettOy < L. suspectus, pp. of svspi- 
cercy suspect: see sU’^cty v.j I. a, 1, Suspect- 
ed ; suspicious. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Suspect his face, suspect his word also. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, L 486. 

Be not cttiyotts to wete or knowe what thin suspect 
women do. PdiUeal Poems, etc. (ed. Fumlvall), p. sa 

Alle other suspect boke^ bothe in Englissh and in laten. 

PdUieal Poems, etc. (ea. Fomivall), p. 85. 

2. Doubtful; uncertain. 

Sordid Interests or affectation of strange relations are 
not like to render your reports suspect or piiutlal. 

GtanvUle. 

II. n.l 1. A suspected person; one suspected 
of a crime, offense, or the like. 

Whose case in no sort I do fore-judg, being ignorant of 
the secrets of the cause, but take him as the law takes 
him, hitherto for a suspect. Wilson, James I. (Fares.) 

Political suspects awaiting trial are not the only persons 
therein confined, nor are the casemates of the Trubetskoi 
bastion the only cells in that vast state prison. 

O. Kennan, The Century, XXXY. 766. 

2f . Something suspicious ; something causing 
suspicion. 

It Is good . . . that the novelty, though it be not re- 
jected, yet be held for a suspect. 

Bacon, Innovations (ed. 1887). 

BUSpectf (suB-pekt'), n.2 [< ME. suspeety < OF. 
suspect, < L. suspectusy a looking upward, re- 
gard, esteem, < suspicerCy look up at, suspect: 
see suspeety v.} 1. Suspicion. 

The peple anon hath suspect of this thyiig. 

Chaucer, Physician's Tale, 1. 268. 

You war against your reputation. 

And draw within the compass of suspect 
The unviolated honour of your wife. 

Shak., C. of E., iii. 1. 87. 

2. A vague or slight opinion. [Rare.] 

There is in man the suspect that in the transient course 
of things there is yet anlntimation of that which is not 
transient. Mvlford, Republic of God, p. 248. 

suspectable (sus-pok'ta-bl), a. [< suspect 4- 
-aole.} Jjiable to oe suspected. [Rarej 

It is an old remark that he who labours hard to clear 
himself of a crime he is not charged with renders him- 
self suspectable. Quot. from Fewepaper by Fares. 

snspectant (sus-pek'tant), a, [< L. suspec- 
tan(t-)8yp^r. of suspectare, look up at: see sus~ 
pect,} In her., same as spectant. 

BUSpectedly (sus-pek^ted-li), adv. In a sus- 
pected manner; so as to excite suspicion; so 
as to be suspected. Jer. Taylot' (I), Artif. 
Handsomeness, p. 93. 

snspectedness (sus-pek'ted-nes), n. The state 
of Deing suspected or doubted. Imp, Diet. 

suspecter (sus-pek't^^r), n. [< suspect 4- -er^.} 
One who suspects. 

A base suspecter of a virgin’s honour. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 8. 

BUS^Ctfult (sus-pekt'fCil), a. [< suspect, w.2, -f* 
-f*a.] 1. Apt to suspect or mistrust. Saunders, 
rhysiognomie (1653). (Fares.) 

I will do much, sir, to preserve his life. 

And your innocence ; be not you suspeetfUl. 

Shirley, Traitor, 111. 2. 

2. Exciting suspicion. 

A diffident and suspectfvll prohibition. 

Milton, Areopagitioa, p. 84. 

SUSpectible (sus-pek'ti-bl), a. [< suspect 4- 
’iblv,} Liable to be suspected. Richardson, 
Clarissa Harlowe, II. Ixxxi. [Bare.] 

BUSpectiont (sus-pek'shon), n. [A var. of sue- 
pidon, assuming the foim of L. HU8pectio(nJ)y a 
looking up to, < suspicere, pp. suspectus, look up 
to, suspect: see suspect,} Suspicion. 

Yet hastow caught afals suspeeUon. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Wife of ^th’s Tale, 1. 806. 
[This is the reading of the sixteentli-oentury edition and 
in Tyrwhitt for the suepeeioun (modem suspicion) of the 
manuscripts.] 

That yowe maye bee . . . owte of all suspecUtm that 
yowe shal not bee deoeaued, make me the guyde of this 
viage. Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s nrst Books on 

[America, ed. Arber, p. 117X 

SUBl^CtiousiieBSt (sus-pek'shus-nes), n. Sus- 
picion ; suspiciousness. 

Be you any suspecHousnsss in this mater? I pray you 
shewe me or 1 sende the money. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart's Chron., II. olxvii. 



suspected; not mistrusted. 


■uveeUiH 

Tlilt shape roMf pro?e auqMottsiM^ and the fittest 

To aloud a godfi^ in* 

Heifwoodt Jupiter and lo (Worki^ ed. 1874, VI. 272). 

fillfipend (8U8-pendO« V* [< ME. smpenden, < 
OP. (and P.) suspendre ss Pr. stispenare as Sp, 
Pg. suspender ss It. sospendere^ < L. suapendere, 
hang up, hang, < suhs-y for suhy under, + 
penderoy hang: see pendent"] I. irans, 1. To 
cause to hang; make to depend from anything; 
hang: as, to stipend a ball by a thread ; hence, 
to hold, or keep from falling or sinking, as if 
by hanging: as, solid particles suspended in a 
liquid. 

After III monethes do hem stMoende, 

And right goode liooure of hem wul descend e. 

PalladiuB, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 90. 

A musQUito-ciirtain is suspended over the bed by means 
of four strings, which are attached to nails in the wall. 

E. W. Lane^ Modern Egyptians, 1. 100. 

Milk of Magnesia Is not a suspended Magnesia, but a 
pure Hydrated Oxide of Magnesium. 

Pop. Set News, XXIII., p. 6 of adv'ts. 

2. To make to depend (on). 

Ood hath . . . suspended the promise of eternal life 
upon this condition : that without obedience and holiness 
ox life no man shall ever see the Lord. TUloUxm. 

This election . . . involves all the questions of mere 
policy which are ever suspended on the choice of a preai- 
dent. H. Ctutaie^ Addresses, p. S34. 

8. To cause to cease for a time; hinder from 
proceeding; interrupt; stay; delay: as, all busi- 
ness was suspended. 

If it shall please you to suspend your indignation against 
my brother till you cun derive from him better testimony 
of his intent, you shall run a certain course. 

Shak., Lear, i. 2. 86. 

Nature her self attentive Silence kept, 

And Motion seem'd su^nded while she wept. 

Congreve^ Tears of Amaryllis. 

4. To hold undetermined; refrain from form- 
ing or concluding definitely: as, to suspend one’s 
opinion. 

We should not be too hasty in believing the tale, but 
rather suspend our Judgments till we know the truth. 

Latimer, Misc. Selections. 

I endeavour to suspend my belief till I hear more cer- 
tain accounts than any which have yet come to my know- 
ledge. Addison, Spectator, No. 117. 

6. To debar, usually for a time, from any privi- 
lege, from the execution of an office, or from 
the enjoyment of income: as, a student sus- 
pended for some breach of discipline (rarely, 
m this use, sufqtended from college). 

Good men should not be suspended from the exercise of 
their ministry, and deprived at their livelihood, for cere- 
monies which aie on all hands acknowledged inditTorent. 

Ep. Satiderson. 

Compton, the bishop of London, received orders to sus^ 
pend Sharp till the royal pleasure should bo further known. 

Maeaviay, Hist Eng., vi. 

6. To cause to cease for a time from operation 
or effect : as, to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act ; 
to suspend the rules of a deliberative assembly. 
— 7. Jbi music f to hold back or postpone the 
progression of (a voice-part) while the other 
parts proceed, usually producing a temporary 
discord. See suspension , 5 To suspend payment 
or payments, to declare inability to meet financial en- 
gagements; fail.sByn. 3. To intermit^ stop, disoontitiue, 
arrest. 

II. intrans. To cease from operation ; desist 
from active employment; specifically, to stop 
payment, or be unable to meet one’s engage- 
ments. 

suspended (sus-pen^ded), p. a. 1. Hung from 
something: as, a awspewdeS ornament. — 2. In- 
terrupted; delayed; undecided. 

Thus he leaves the senate 

Divided and suspended, all uncertain. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 6. 

3. In hoty hanging directly downward; hang- 
ing from the apex of a cell, as many seeds. — 

4. In entom.y attached in a pendent position 
by the posterior end, as the chrysalids of many 
butterflies. Also adherent. See Suspense 2. — 
Buspsndfid animatioii. cadence, etc. See the nouns. 
—Suspended note or tone. Sec suspension, 5.-808- 
pended organs, in entom.. organs attached by means of 
ligatures, but not inserted in the supporting part, as the 
lega of a grasshopper. 

suspender (sus-pen'd6r)j n. [< suspend + .] 

1. One who or that which suspends or is sus- 
pended. 

It was very necessary to devise a means of fastening the 
fibre rigidly to the suspei^et and to the vibrator. 

PkOos. Mag., 5th ser., XXX lOU. 
(<») One of the two straps worn for holding up tmusers, etc. ; 
one of a pair of braces : generally in the plural. 

Correspondences are like small clothes before the in- 
vention of su^nders ; it is impossible to keep them up. 

Sydney Smith, Letters, 1841. {Davies.) 
(bLA hang in g basket or vase, as for flowers. Jewttt, Ce- 
mmlo Art in Great Britain, 11. 1. 
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2. One of a series of tanning-pits. See the 
quotation. 

In these pits (also called suspenders) the hides are sus- 
pended over poles laid across the pit, and they are moved 
daily from one to another of a series of four or six, this 
stage usually occupying about a week. 

Encye. Brit., XIV. 884. 
Sf, One who remains in a state of suspense ; 
a waverer. 

I may adde thereunto— Or the cautelousnes of suspend- 
ers and not forward concluders in these times. 

Bp. Mountayu, Appeal to Gtesar, ii. 6. 

SUSpensation (sus-pen-sa^shon). n. [< suspense 
+ -rtfion.] A temporary cessation. Imp, Diet 
SUSpOUSet (sus-pens')* v. t [< L. suspensus, jm. 
of suspendere, hang, suspend: see susj^end,] To 
suspend. Stubbes. Anat. of Abuses (ed. 1836), 
p. 101. {Hally Mod. £ng., p. 226.) 

SUSpensef (sus-pens'), a, [< OF. suspens = 8p. 
suapensOy < L. suspensus, pp. : see suspenscy v,] 

1. Held or lifted up; suspended, 

Whenne thai roototh, raise hem with thi hande, 
That thai suspense a partie so may standc. 

Palladius, Uushondrie (E. E. T. 8.^ p. 86. 

2. Hold in doubt or expectation ; also, express- 
ing or proceeding from suspense or doubt. 

All Minds are suspense with expectation of a new As- 
sembly, and the Assembly for a good space taken up with 
the new setllng of it self. Milton, bYeo Gommonweallh. 

Expectation held 

His looks suspense, awaiting who appear'd 
To second or oppose. Milton, P. L., il. 418. 

suspense (8US-J>ens'), u. [Formerly also sus- 

• pence; < F. suspensCy the act of suspending, 
< suspenSy snspendod: see suspcnsCy a. and v.] 

1. Tne state of being suspended; specifically, 
the state of having the mind or thoughts sus- 
pended ; especially, a state of uncertainty, usu- 
ally with more or less apprehension or anxiety ; 
indetermination ; indecision. 

I find my thoughts almost in suspense betwixt yea and 
no. Milton, Church-Government, 11. 8. 

Without Preface, or Pretence, 

To hold theo lunger in Suspence. 

Congreve, An Impossible Thing. 

2. Cessation fop a time; stop. [Rare.] 

A cool suspense from pleasure and from pain. 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 260. 

3. Suspension; a holding in an undetermined 
state. 

Suspense of iudgement and exercise of charitie. 

Booker Ecclcs. Polity, iv. 14. 

4. In laWy suspension; a temporary cessation 
of a man’s right, as when the rent or other 
profits of laud cease by unity o^’ possession of 
land and rent — Suspense account, in bookkeeping, 
an account in which sums received or disbursed are tem- 
porarily entered, until theli* proper place in the books is 
determined. 

Suspensi (sus-pen'si), n. pi. [N Ij., < L. auspen- 
sm, pp, of suspenderCy hang: see suspense, a.] 
If. In ornUh.y the humming-birds or Troc.hiH- 
dsB : so called from their habit of hovering on 
the wing, as if suspended in the air, in front of 
flowers. Illii/er, 1811. — 2. In mtom., a divi- 
sion of butterflies, Including those whose chrys- 
alids are simply suspended, not succinct: con- 
trasted with Succincti. 

SUSpensibility (sus-pen-si-biri-ti), n. [< sue- 
pensible + -uy.] The capacity of being sus- 
pensible, or sustainable from falling or siuk- 
ing: as, the suspensibdity of indurated clay in 
water. Imp, Diet. 

BUSpensible (sus-pen'si-bl), a. [< suspense + 
•ibte,] Capable of being suspended, or held 
from sinking. Imp. Diet. 

suspension (sus-pen'shqn), n. [< F. suspension 
z= Sp. suspension z=:Vg.” snspensdo =; It. sosjwn- 
sioncyi L. suspensio{n-)y the act or state of hang- 
iug up, a vaulting, < suspendercy pp, suspensusy 
hang lip : see suspend.] 1. The act of suspend- 
ing, or the state of being suspended ; the act or 
state of hanging from a supiJort; hence, the 
state of being hold up or kept in any way from 
falling or sinking, as in a liquid. — 2. The act 
of suspending, or delaying, interrupting, ceas- 
ing, or stopping for a time ; the state of being 
delayed, interrupted, etc. (a) The act of atopping 
or ceaaing : as, a susperusion of pain. 

He conaented to cuter into uegotiationa for a suspension 
of hostilltieB. Prescott, Ferd. and laa., ii. 18. 

(6) The act of refraining from deciaion, determination, 
sentence, execution, or the like ; as, a su^nsuni of Judg- 
ment or opinion, (e) 1’he act of causing the operation or 
effect of aomething to cease for a time : as, the suspension 
(d the Haboaa Corpus Act. 

Practically, no bill escapes commitment —save, of course, 
bills introduced by committees, and a few which may now 
and then bo crowded through under a suspension of the 
‘ ■ thirds vote. 



Example of Suspenuon 
a, pre|viration : S, perc 
sion ; c, resolution. 


rules, granted by a two-th 


W, WUson, Coiig. Gov., iL 


sii8peit80r 

(if) The act of ceasing to pay debts or claims on aceoi 
of fliwnoial inability ; business fallnre: as, the suspena 
of a bank or commercial house, (e) Temporary denri 
tion of office, i>ower, prerogative, or any other privilef 
as, the suspension of an officer or of a clergyman. (/) 
law : (1) l^e temporary stop of a man’s right, as whei 
seigniory, rent, or other pn^fit out of land lies dormi 
for a time, by reason of the unity of possession of f 
seignioiy, rent, etc., and of the land out of which tt 
issue. (2) In Ncots law, a process in the supreme civil 
criminal court by which execution or diligence on a m 
tenoe or decree is stayed until the Judgment of the i 
preme court is obtained on the point. 

3. That which is suspended or hung up, or th 
which is held up, as in a liquid. 

Certain very ferruginous clays under experiment, t 
later suspensions from which are amber-colored, chan 
thus very decidedly and obviously from summer to wini 
in a vessel which Is kept In the temperature of my stuc 
Amer. Jour. Sei., XXIX. 

4. The act of keeping a person in suspense 

doubt. — 5. Jntnusic: (a) The act, process, or r 
suit of prolonging or sustaining a tone in oi 
chord into a following chord, in which at first 
is a dissonance, but into which it is immediate 
merged by a conjunct progression upward 
downward. The sounding of the tone in the first cho 
is called the preparation of the suspension, its dissona 
sounding in the second the percussion, aud its final pj 
sage into consonance the resolulim. Usually the tei 
suspension is used only when the resolution is downwaj 
retardation being the common term when the resolutl 
is upward. (See retardation, 4 (5).) When two or me 
voice-parts undergo suspension 
at once, the suspension is called 
double, triple, etc. Suspension 
was the earliest method selected 
fur introducing dissonances into 
regular composition. (See prep- 
aration, 9 (b).) Its success de- 
l>ond8 largely on the exact har- 
monic relations of the suspendv 
ed tone to the chord in which It is dissonant, and on ti 
way in which its dissonance is rhythmically emphasize 
(6) The tone thus suspended. — 6. In a vehicl 
any method of supporting the body clear of tl 
axles, as by springs, side-bars, or straps.— Bi: 
lax BUBpenBion. Bee Critical suspension ' 

Judgment. See critical — T«di>g g.tory suspension I 
^iniont. Bee indagator^.— PUBaM In suspension. 


I show some matter of temp 
rary incapacity to proceed with the action or suit.— Poln‘ 
of SUBpension, in meek., the points, as in the axis of 
beam or balance, at which the weights act or from whli 
they are suspended.— Sist on a suspension. See sist- 
Suspension and interdict, in Scots law, a judicial rem 
dy competent in the bill chamber of the Court of Sesslo: 
when the object is to stop or interdict some act or to pr 
vent some oncroacliment on property or poBsession, or J 
general to stay any unlawful proceeding. The remedy 
applied for by a note of suspension and interdict.— 8ui 
pension-bridge, soe bridge^ . — Suspension hub. Si 
hub. - Suspension of arms. See the quotation. 

If the cessation of hostilities is for a very short perloi 
or nt a particular place, or for a temporary purpose, sue 
as for a parley, or a conference, or for removing tne wouni 
ed and burying the dead after a battle, it is called a suspet 
sion qf arms. H. W. Balleck, International Law, xxvil. 1 1 
SuBpension-railway, a railway in which the body < 
the carriage is suspended from an elevated track or traoli 
on which the wheels run.^^Syn. 2. Intermission, eU 
(see stopi, n.). Interruption, withholding.— 2, (d) Bani 
ruptcy, etc. Soe/aiftirc. 

suspension-drill (sus-pen'shon-firil), n. A vei 
ticful drilling-machine carried by a frame whic 
may be bolted to the ceiling or other suppoi 
overhead: used in metal-work, aw for boilei 
plates. E. H. Knight 

suspensive (sus-pen'siv), a. [< F. suspensif s 
Sp. Pg. suspensivo = It. sospensiro, suspensivo, 
ML. ^suspensivus (in deriv.),< L. buspmdere, pp 
suspensuSy suspend : soe suspetid, suspense,] 1 
Tending to suspend, or to keep in suspense 
causing interruption; uncertain; doubtful; de 
liberativo. 

These few of the lords were suspensive in their Judg 
ment. Bp. Backet, Ahp. Williams, p. ISl 

And in suspensive thoughtH a while doth hover. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, li. 97 

2. Having the pi’wer to suspend the opera 
tion of something. 

In every way the bott<*r plan may be to recognise th 
fact that power, under a democracy, will centre in the pop 
ular asseml>ly» and ... by subjecting it to a suspensiv 
veto. Nineteenth Century, XX. 821 

We are not to be allowed even a suspensive veto. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxv. {Encye. Diet. 

' Suspensive conditions, conditions which make the com 
mencementof a legal transaction or title dependent opoi 
the happening or not happening of a future uncertoii 
fact. 

suspensively (sus-pen'siv-li), adv. In a siis 
pensive manner. 

We become aerial creatures, so to speak, resting suspen 
sively on things above the world. 

B. BushneU, Sermons on Living Subjects, p. 56 

SUBpensor (sus-pen'sor), n. [= F. susptmseur^ 
< ML. suspensory < Ij.'suspendercy pp. suspensusy 
suspend : see suspendy suspense,] One who or thai 
which suspends, (a) in surg., a suspensory bandage 



iospensor 

(ft) In hoLf the filament or chain of otila at the extremity 
or which the developlriff embryo ia altuated. Alao called 
proembryo. (e) In anat,, the auapenaory ligament of the 
fiver, a fold of peritoneum by meana of which the liver ia 
attached to, aa If suapended from, the diaphragm, (d) In 
zoid., a auapetisorium. 

SUSpensoxial (sus-pen-so'ri-al), a, [< suspen- 
sori-um + -aL] Werving to suspend; of the* 
nature or having the function of a suspensor; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the suspensori- 
um of the lower jaw : as, the hyotnandibular or 
ituH^ensorial cartilage. Huxley, Anat. Invert., 

snspensorlum (sus^en-sd^ri-um), n. ; pi. sus- 
pemoria (-tt). [NL., neut. of ^suspensonus, 

suspensory i’ see susjyensory,^ That which sus- 
pends | a suspensor or suspender. 


ng the meana by which 
uiat ‘ 


■ 0> l9UDJblOUDl./l. BUS 

-(crt Tne bone or bonea fomiitiL 

the lower Jaw ia indirectly articulated with the akull in 
vertebratea below niammala. It ia morpholuglcaUv the 
proximal hone or proximal element of the mandibular 
arch, and inoludea the repreaentative of the malleus of 
Mammalia. In Sauropzim (birds and reptilea) it la a 
single bone^ the quadrate; in lower vertebratea it may 
oonaiat of a aoriea of bones, or bo cartilaginous or liga- 
mentous. (See cuts under quadrate, liana, Pythonida, and 
Orotaluz.) In fishes the hyotnandibular bone Is the princi- 


pal auspensorium. (See cuts mider palatoquadrate, Spain- 
taria, and Meoat.) (b) The suspensory ligament in 


the 


Aeanthooeiphala {Eohinorhynehtui), a cord traversing the 
anenterouB hody-cavlty, supporting the organs of genera- 
tion in either sex. Also called ligamentum zuzpenzorinm. 
See out under Acanlhncephala. 

saspensorlus (sus-pen-so'ri-us), n. ; pi. suspen- 
sorii (-i). [NL. : see mspensory,’] A suspen- 
sory muscle.— suBpensorlus duodeni, a band of 
plain muscular fibers connecting the lower end of the 
duodenum with the connective tlaaue about the celiac 
axis. 

suspensory (sus-pon 'so-ri), «. and n. [= F. sus- 
pensoir, stmqiensoire =*Sp. Pg. suspeneorio = It. 
aoapensorio, < NL. ^sufqteneorius, < L. suspen- 
dere, pp. msjmuiuft, suspend : see suspenne, sus- 
pend!] 1. «. 1. In dwrtf. and x?od7., adapted or 
serving to suspend a part or organ; suspend- 
ing; suspensorial : as, the cremaster is a sus- 
pensory muscle; the quadrate is a suspensory 
bone. — 2. In surg., forming a special Kind of 
sling, in which an injured or diseased part is 
suspended : as, a suspensory bandage or belt for 
the scrotum in orchitis. — 3. Suspending; caus- 
ing interruption or delay ; staying effect or op- 
eration: as, a suspensory proposal.— Buspensor^ 


in mrg., a bag attached to a strap or bell, 

used to support the 8crotum.->8u8peilBOXy Ugament. 
See BuBPSUsory ligament of tne axis, Uga^ 

mentous fibers whi(ni pass from the summit of the odon- 
toid process to the margin of the foramen magnum. Also 
colled middle odontoid Suspensory ligament 

of the Incus, a delicate ligament descending from the roof 
of the tympanum to the upper part of the incus.— Suspen- 
sory ligament of the lens, the annular ligament, a dif- 
fereiitiated section of the hyaline membrane of the vitre- 
ous body, which passes from the ciliary processes to the 
capsule of the lens. Also called zotus or zonule of Zinn. 
— SuBpenBorv ligament of the malleus, a delicate liga- 
ment descending from the roof of the tympanum to the 
head of tlie malleus. 

II. n,: pi. suspensories (-riz). A suspensory 
muscle, ligament, bone, or bandage ; a suspen- 
sorium. 

BUS. por coll. [An abbr. of L. suspensio per Col- 
lum, lian^ng by the neck: see suspension, per, 
collar,] Hanging by the neck. 

Buspercollate (suB-p6r-korat), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. suspercoUated, ppr. susper collating. [< sus, 
per coll, +• To Jiang by the neck. 

[Ludicrous,] 

None of us Puvals have been euspercoUated to niy know- 
ledge. Thackeray, Denis Duvul, 1. 

gospicabllityt (sus^pi-ka-bil'i-ti), w. [< suspi- 
caole + 4ty (see -bilitu),] The quality or state 
of being suspicabl e. l)r, H, More. ( Encyc. Diet. ) 

BUSpicablet (sus'pl-ka-bl), a. [< LL. suspicabi- 
Us, conjectural, < L’.’ suspicari, mistrust, sus- 
pect, < suspicere, suspect: see suspect.'^ That 
may be suspected ; liable to suspicion. 

SuzpieaUe principles and . . . extravagant objects. 

J>r. 11. More, Mystery of Godliness (1600), p. 121. 

[(Latham.) 

SUSpiciencyt (sns-pish'en-si), n. [< *suspi- 
cien{t) (< L. suspir4en(t-)s, ppr. of suspicere, 
suspect) + -cy.] Suspiciousness; suspicion. 
[Bare.] 

The want of It [perfect obedience] should not deject us 
with a zuzpiciency of the want of grace. 

Bp. Hopkins, Sermons, xiv. 

suspicion (sns-pish'qn), n. [< ME. suspicion, 
suspecioun, susspecidn, < OF. suspicion, also sus- 
pe<}m, soupeson, souppeohon, soupgon, F. suspi- 
cion, soup^on (> E. soupgoji) = OSp. suspicion = 
Pg. suspetc&o = It. sospezione, sospizione, < L. 
fii^ic*o(w-), suspitio{n-), mistrust, distrust, sus- 
picion, < suspicere, suspect: see suspect.] 1. 
The act of suspecting; the feeling of one who 
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suspects; the sentiment or passion which is 
excited by si^is of evil, danger, or the like, 
without sufficient proof; the imaf^ination of 
the existence of somethix^, especially some- 
thing wrong, without proof or with but slight 
proof. 

Alle saf Qawein and Eliser, thei wolde not slep<s but 
were euer in zustpecion of the laisnea that were so many 
in the londe. M^in (E. £. T. S.X Hi. 6S9. 

Suepieion always haunts the guilty mind ; 

The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

.SAa».,SHen. VI., v.6.11. 

2t. Thought. 

Cordellla, out of meer love, without the zuwieion of ex- 
pected reward, at the message only of her father in dia- 
tress, powrs forth true filial teara Milton, Hist Eng., i 

3. Suggestion; hint; small quantity; slight 
degree. [Colloq.] 

He was engaged in brushing a ruspseion of dust from his 
black gaitera TroUqpe, Last Chron. of Barset, xlix. 

A mere spice or ztupieion of austerity, which made it 
[the weather] all the more enjoyable. 

HauAhame, Our Old Home, near Oxford. 
sSyn. 1. Jealousy, distrust^ mistrust^ doubt fear, mis- 
giving. 

suspicion (sus-pish'qn), v. t, [< suspicion, n.] 
To regard with suspicion; suspect; mistrust; 
doubt. [Chiefly colloq.] 

The folks yereabouts didn't never like him 'cause he 
didn't preach enough about hell, and the weepln' and 
wailin' and gnashin’ o' teeth. They somehow m^Aoioned 
he wasn't quite sound on h^. 

Harper*8 Mag., LXX.X. 349. 

BUSpicional (sus-pish'on-al), a. [< suspicion + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to ‘suspicion ; especially, 
characterized by morbid or insane suspicions: 
as, a suspicional delusion, [Recent.] 

Hhe displayed the same emotional mobility and me- 
pidonal tendencies which characterised her gifted son. 

Alien, and Neurol., XI. 847. 

suspicious (siis-pish'us), a. [< F. susjnoieux = 
Sp. sospechoso = It. sosjnsioso, < L. suspiciosus, 
suHpitiosus, full of suspicion, < 8iispicio{nd), sus- 
picion: hco suspicion.} 1. Inclined to suspect; 
apt to imagine without proof ; entertaining sus- 
picion or distrust; distrustful; mistrustful. 

The Chinians are very zuMpitioua, and doe not trust 
strangers. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 268. 

Many mischievous insects are daily at work to make 
men ox merit suspidam of each other. Pope. 

2. Indicating suspicion, mistrust, or fear. 

A wise man will find us to be rogues by our faces ; we 
have a suspicious, fearful, constrained countenance. Sioift. 

3. Liable to cause suspicion; adapted to raise 
suspicion ; questionable ; as, suspicious innova- 
tions ; a person met under suspicious circum- 
stances. 

And fur that we shall notseeme that we speake at large, 
and doe rocounte an historie verie fnumioious, brief elv we 
will touche who were they that bought this horse, and did 
poBsesse him. 

Ouevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577X p. 128. 

I spy a black, swmeUms, threatening cloud. 

fi'/kail'.,SHen.VI.,v.3. 4. 

In fact, Unclo Bill was Aunt Lois's weak point, and the 
comers of her own mouth were observed to twitch In such 
a suspicious manner that the whole moral force of her ad- 
monition was destroyed. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 849. 
nSim. 1. Jealous.— 8. Doubtful, dubious. 

BUSplcdoasly (sus-plsh'us-li), adv. 1. In a sus- 
picious manner ; with suspicion. 

Methought I spied two fellows 
That through two streets together walk'd aloof, 

And wore tneir eyes sutpiciouHy upon us, 

Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, iv. 8. 

2. So as to excite suspicion. 

I should have thought the finished tense neither very 
common in the independent Jussive nor suspiciously rare 
in the dependent. Amer, Jour. Philol., Ix. 161. 

BUBpicioUBnOBB (Bus-pish^us-nes), n. The state 
or character of being suspicious, in any sense. 
Fuller. 

BUSpiraKsus'pi-ral), n. [< OF. souspiral, sous- 
pirail, F. soupirail ss Pr. sospiralh, \ ML. 
piraculum, a breathing-hole, a vent, < L, sus- 
pirare, breathe out; see satire. Of. spiracle.] 

. 1. A breathing-hole; a spiracle; a vent. 

No man shall hurt, out, or destroy any pipes, sesgserals, 
or wind vents pertaining to the conduit, under pain of iro- 
piisonment. Calthrop's Reports (1670). (Natss.) 

Suspyral of a cundyte, spiraculum, suspiraculum. 

MS. Hart. 221, f. 168. (HaUiiodU.) 

2. A spring of water passing under ground to- 
ward a cistern or conduit. Sailey,l7Bl. [Rare 
in both senses.] 

BUBpiration (sus-pi-rft'shpn), n. [< L. suspira- 
tio{n-), a sighing, a deep breath, < suspirare, 
breatlie but, si^i: see suspire,] The act of 
sighing, or fetching a long and deep breath; a 
deep respiration ; a sigh. 


BOSpire (sus-plrO* «•; pret. and mdsumired, 

g pr. surfing. [< OF. sou^rer, aaupfrer m 
p. Pg. suspirar ss It. sospirare, < L. stSpirare, 
breathe out, draw a deep breath, sigh, < sus-, 
subs-, for sub-, under, + spirare, breathe, blow: 
see spire^.] I, intrans. 1 . To fetch a long, deep 
breath; sigh. 

Barth turned in her sleep with pain, 

Sultrily suspired for proof. 

Brouming, Serenade at the Villa. 

2t. To breathe. 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 

To him that did but yesterday euspire, 

There waa not such a graoious creature bom. 

Shak., K. John, iU. 4. 80. 

n.t trans. To sigh or long for. 

O glorioua morning, wherein waa bora the expectation 
of nations, and wherein the long suspired Redeemer of the 
world did, aa his prophets had oryed, rend the heavena, 
and come down in the veature of humanity ! 

Sir H. WoUon, Rellqnlss, p. 269. 

SUBpiret (sus-pir'), w. [= F. soupir == Pr. sos- 
pir, sospire ss Sp. Pg. suspiro = It. sospiro, a 
sigh (of. L. suspirium, a sigh, deep breathing, 
asthma); from the verb.] A deep breath; a 
sigh. 

Or if you cannot spare one sad suspire. 

It doth not bid you laugh them to their mvea 

MidcUeUm, Massinger, and Rovdey, Old Law, v. L 

BUSpirioUB (sus-pir'i-us), a. [< ML. suspiriosus, 
breathing hard, asthmatic, < L. suspirium, a 
sigh, deep breathing, asthma: see suspire, n.] 
Sighing. [Rare.] 

That condition of breathing called suspirious. 

Reynolds, Epidemic Meningitis, I. 607. 

B11B8 (bus), n. and v. A variant Of soss^. 
BUBSapinet, n. A kind of silk. Fairholt. 

* I'll deck my Alvida 
In sendal, and in costly sussapins. 

Qreene, Looking Glass for London and England. 

BtLSBarara^ n. Same as siserary. Goldsmith, 
Vicar, xxi. 

SuBSez marble. In geol., a marble composed 
almost entirely of two or more species of PaU 
udina, and forming thin bods intercalated in 
the so-called Wealden clay (see Wealden) in 
Kent and Sussex, England: it was formerly 
used to considerable extent, especially in eccle- 
siastical buildings, for slender shafts to support 
the triforia, as at Canterbury and Chichester. 

Both these Varieties of marble [the Burbeck and Sussex) 
have now generally fallen into disuse, being inferior, both 
in richness of colouring and durability, to the more an- 
cient and crystalline marbles of the British Isles. 

Hull, Building and Ornamental Btonei, p. 118. 

Sussex pig. See pig^ . 

sustain (sus-tau'), v. [< ME. susieinen, susteynen, 
sustenen, susteenen, < OF. sustener, stistenir, sos- 
tenir, soustenir, F. soutenir = Pr, sostener = Sp. 
sostener = Pg. soster = It. sostenere, < L. susU- 
nere, hold up, uphold, keep up, support, endure, 
sustain, < sus-, subs-, for sub-, under, 4* tenere, 
hold: see tenant. Cf. attain, contain, detain, 
pertain, retain, etc., and sustinent, sustenance, 
sustentate, cic.] I, trans. 1. To hold up; bear 
up; uphold; support. 

You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 876. 
Foure very high marble pillars which sustain a very lofty 
vault. Coryat, (Tmdities, 1. 164. 

2. To hold suspended; keep from falling or 
sinking: as, a rope sustains a weight; to sus- 
tain one in the water. — 3. To keep from sink- 
ing in despondency; support. 

But longe thei myght not this endure ; but than com 
Bretell, and hem sustensd, and moche he hem comforted. 

jreW{n<E. E. T. S.X ii. 165. 
If he have no comfortable expectations of another life 
to suMain him under the evils in this world, he is of all 
creatures the most miserable. TUMson. 

4. To maintain; keep up; especially, to keep 
alive; support; subsist; nourish: as, provi- 
sions to sustain a family or an army; food 
insufficient to sustain life. 

If you think gods hut feigned, and virtue painted, 
Know we sudain an actual residence. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 8. 
O sacred Simples that our life sustain. 

And, when it files vs, call it back again i 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartars Weeks^ L 8. 
The Lord of all, himself through all diffus'd, 
Sustains and is the life of all that lives. 

Cowper, Task, vL 222. 

6. To support in any condition by aid; vindi- 
cate, comfort, assist, or relieve ; favor. 

No man may sente tweyn lordls ; for ethlr he schsl hate 
the toon, and lone the tother, ethir he shal susteyne the 
toon, and dlsplse the tothir. WyeHf, Mat. vL 24. 



His sons* who seek the tyrsnt to muMn, , . . 

He dooms to death deserWd. 

Xhyden, JBneld, ▼!. 1121. 

6. To endure without failing or yielding; hehr 
up against; stand: as, able to matain a shook. 


* But he mtHmid the tmtaile so that noon myght hym re* 
mere more than it hadde ben a-dongon. 

MeHin (£. E. T. S.X Hi. 889. 
The old man, lying downe with his face vpward, 
tained the Sunne and showers terrible violence. 

PwehoB, Pilgrimage, p. 454. 
Ill qualifled to mutain a conmarison with the awful 
.temples of the middle ages. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 

At last she raised her eves, and nutaincd the gase in 
which all his returning faith seemed concentrated. 

a. Jamat, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 176. 

7. To suffer ; have to submit to ; bear ; undergo. 
You shall cuBtain moe new disgraces. 

Hen. VIIL, iii. 2. 6. 
His subiects and marchants haue cuetained sundry 
damages and ablations of their goods. 

Hakluyt't Voyages, 1. 148. 
They nutaincd much trouble in Gennaule. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 161. 


8 . To admit or support as correct or valid ; 
hold as well founded: as, the court sustained 
the action or suit. — 9. To support or main- 
tain: establish by evidence ; bear out; prove; 
confirm; make good; corroborate: as, such 
facts smtain the statement; the evidence is 
not sufficient to sustain the charge. — 10. In 
music^ of tones, to prolong or hold to full time- 
value ; render in a legato or sostenuto manner. 
—Sustaining pedal. See pedal. s^Byn. 1. To prop.— 4. 
See living.— % and 9. To sanction, approve, ratify. Justify. 

II. intrans. If. To sustain one’s self; i^est 
for support. 


She . . . thus endureth, til that she was so mate 
That she ne hath foot on which she may etieUne. 

Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 177. 


2. To bear; endure; suffer. [Rare.] 


Diogenes's opinion is to be accepted, who commended 
not them which abstained, but them which nutained. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 


BUStaint (sus-tan'), n. [< sustain^ t;.] One who 
or that which upholds ; a sustain er. 

I lay and slept ; I waked again ; 

For my sustain 

Was the Lord. MilUm, Ps. iii. 

BUBtainable (sus-ta'ua-bl), a. [< sustain + 
•able.'] Capable of being sustain ?d or main- 
tained : as, the action is not sustainable. JV. A. 

OXX. 463. 

BUStatned ( sus-tand' ) > P< tt. 1 . Kept up or main- 
tained uniformly, as at one pitch or level, es- 
pecially a high pitch, or at the same degree, 
especially a high degree. 

19 ever can a vehement and suMained spirit of fortitude 
be kindled in a people by a war of calcufatioii. 

Burke, A Keglcide Peace, i. 

Geniuses are commonly believed to excel other men iq 
their power of sustained attention. 

W, James, Prin. of Psychol., I. 428. 

2. In her,, same as supported: see also sur- 
mounted. — BUBtatned note or tone, in rmsic, a tone 
maintained for several beats or measures in a middle voice- 
pai’t while the other parts progress. Compare organ- 
point. 

BUBtainer (sus-ta'n6r), n. (|< sustain + -crl.] 
One who or that which sustains, (a) A supporter, 
tnaintainer, or upholder. 

The first foundei^sustotner, and continuer thereof. 

Dr. B. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 170. 

[{Latham.) 

(5t) A sufferer. 

But thyself hast a sustainer been 
Of much affliction in my cause. 

Chapman, Hlad, xziil. 524. 
(o) In entom., same as sustentor. 

BUBtainment (sus-tan'ment), n. [< ME. stis- 
tenement, < OF. sousteneiinent, < soustener, sus- 
tain: see sustain and -menf] The act of sus- 
taining; maintenance; support; also, one who 
or that which sustains or supports. 

Whan Arthur hadde slain Magloras the kinge that was 
the sustsnement of the saisnes, and the kyngelooth hadde 
smyte of the handeof the kynge Syuarui^ than fledde thei 
alle. Merlin (E. £. T. S.), iii. 501. 

They betook them to the Woods, and liv'd by hunting, 
which was thir only sustainment. Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 

Raising hand and head 

Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 
For all hope^ all sustainment^ all reward. 

Browning, King and Book, Invocation. 


BUStenance (sus'te-nans), n. [< ME. suste- 
nance, susUnaneeXOf. soustenance, sustenance, 
F. soutenanoe = ±hr. sostenensa = It. sostenenza, 
< LL. susUnentia, a sustaining, endurance, pa- 
tience, < L. sustinen{t-)s, ppr. of sustinere, sus- 
tain, endure: see susHnent, sustain."] 1. An 
upholding ; the act of bearing. [Rare.] 


The cheerful suMenanes of the cross. 

Barrow, Works <ed. 1881), VI. 80. 
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2. The aot of sustaining; support; mainte- 

nanoe; subsistence: as, the of life. 

So fro Hermeny chaced in-to Fraunoe, 

Full long the kyng ther gaf hym metinanee, 

At Parys died as happued the cas. 

Bom. of Partenay (B. E. T. S.), 1. 6689. 

There are unto one end stindiy means : as, for the sus- 
tenance of our bodies many kinas of food, many sorts of 
raiment to clothe our nakedness. Booker. 

3. That which supports life; food; provisions; 
means of living. 

Yet their backs need not envy their bellies; Bisket, 
Olaves, Garlick, and Onions being their principall suste- 
manee. Sandys, Travailes, p. 14. 

No want was there of human sustenance. 

Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
■■Syil. 9. Subsistence, etc. See living. 

SUStentacle (sus-tou'tarkl), n. [< L. sustenta- 
culum, a prop, support, < suslentare, hold up, 
support: aee susUftUate.] If, A prop; support; 
foundation. 

For first It wUl be a ground and seat for forms; and, 
being thus nsustmtaeie or foundation, be fitly represented 
by the term earth. 

Dr. B. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, App. 
2. Same as sustentaculum. 

BOBtentacular (sus-ton-tak'n-lflr), a. [< sus- 
tentacul{um) + -or8.] Supporting; of the na- 
ture of a sustentaculum. — flben 
of the retina, a peculiar kind of non-nervoiis tissue, 
arranged in columns, passing through the thickness of the 
retina from the inner to the outer limiting membrane, 
binding together and supporting the more delicate ner- 
vous structures of that membrane, and conferring consis- 
tency upon the whole structure. Also called MiUlerian 
fibers or raduU fibers.— Bustentacular prooesB of the 
calcaneum, the sustentaculum tali (which see, under 
Bustentacular tissue, connective tis- 
sue ; especially, the MUllerian fibers (see above). 

BaBtentacillum(sus-ten-tak'u-lum), pi. sus- 
teniaculp [NL.: see A sus- 

taining* or supporting part or organ; specifi- 
cally, a strong movable spine insertea near 
the termination of the tarsus of each posterior 
leg, on the under side, in spiders of tne genus 
Mpeira, Hlackwall, 18^. — 

the suspensory ligament of the spleen, a fold of p^tu- 
neum between that organ and the diapluagm.— Buston- 
taculum tali, the support of the talus or astragalus ; 
the large sustentacular process of the calcaneum ur heel- 
bone, upon which the astragalus or anklo bone especially 
rests. See cuts under /oot and hock. 

SUStentate (sus'ten-tat),t7. t. , proh and pp. sus- 
tentatf'd, jjpr. sustentating. [? L. sustentatus, 
pp. of smtentare, hold up, support, freq. of 
sustinere, hold up, support, suilahi: see sus- 
tain.] To sustain. [Rare.] 

Sustentated, fortified, corroborated, and consoled. 

C. Heade, (Moister and Hearth, il. 

BUBtentation (sus-ten-ta'shon), n. [< ME. sus- 
tentacUm, < OF. sustentation, sustentadon, F. 
sustentation = Sp. sustentadon = Pg. sustenta- 
gdo = It. sustentazione, sostentazione, < L. sus- 
tcntatio{n-), delay, forbearance, sustenauco. lit. 

^ a holding up,’ < suslentare, pj). sustentatus, Iiolti 
up, support: 1. Support; pres- 

ervation from falling or sinking. 

These foure are the most notable pyllors or sustenta- 
eions that the earth bath in be.auen. 

11. Eden, tr. of Francisco Lopes (First Hooks on America, 

fed. Arber, p. 349). 

These steams, once raised above the eartli, have their 
ascent and sustentation aloft promoted by the air. Boyle. 

2. Maintenance; e.specially, support of life; 
sustenance. 

Quat brothyr or systyr schal comyn into this fraternite, 
he schal payen, to the sifstentaoion of this gylde, v. s., 
quanne that he may resoiiabcly. 

English GUds (E. E. T. S.), p. 67. 

Necessary prouision of victuals, and whatsoeuer els mans 
life for the sustentation thereof shall require. 

UakluyVs Voyages, II. 307. 

It [the chameleon) is ... a very abatemions animal, 
and such as by reason of its frigidity, paucity of blood, and 
latitancy in the winter . . . will long subsist without a 
visible sustentation. Sir T Vulg. Err., ill. 21. 

Bustsntatlon fund, a fund collected from various con- 
gregations, and employed in sustaining the clergy of a 
church; specifically, in the Free Church of Scotland, a 
fund out of which an equal dividend Is paid to ministers 
in charge of congregations ; this is genendly supplement- 
ed by further contributions to the clergymen's stipends, 
*paid either from the fund or by their congregations. In 
the Presbyterian churches in the United States contribu- 
tions for sustentation are devoted to the supplementing 
of the incomes of pastors whose congregations are unable 
to afford them adequate support. 

BUStentative (sus-ten'ta-tiv), a. [< sustetitaUf 
+ -ive.] Sustaining; maintaining; affording 
nourishment or subsistence. 

Each cell, ur that element of a tissue which proceeds 
from the iiiodlflcation of a cell, mast needs retain its stts 
tentative functions so long as it grows or maintains a con- 
dition of equilibrium. Buadey, Anat. Invert., p. 28. 


Suthora 

BUBtentator (sus'ten-ta-tor), n. [< NL. suaU 
tator, < L. sustentare, pp. sustentatus, hold u 
see SUStentate.] In anat. and zodl., a sustai 
ing part or structure ; a sustentaculum or sn 
tentor (see these wor(ls).~Bu8tentator tunlt 

mUOOSSB. a thin stratum of longitudinal muscular flbi 
between the mucous membrane and the internal sphlnci 
of the anus. Also called corrugator cutis ant. 
BUBtention (sus-ten'shou), n. [< L. as if *^sv 
tentio{n-), < sustinere, pp. sustentus, sustain : s< 
sustain.] The act of sustaining; sustainmei] 
[Rare.] 

A feeling capable of prolonged sustention. 

LoweU, Study Windows, p. 21 

BUStentor (sus-ten'tor), n. [< NL. sustentor^ 
L. sustinere, pp. sustentus, sustain : see sustain 
In entom,, a susten tator; specifically, of tj 
chrysalis of a butterfly, one of two projectioi 
(homologous with the soles of the anal prolei 
of the larva) which assume various forms, b 
are always directed forward so as easily 
catch hold of the retaining membrane. Ali 
sustainer — Sustentor ridKo, one of two ridges lead! 
to the sustentors ; it is hommogous with the limb of t 
anal proleg. 

BUBtert, n. An obsolete variant of sister. 
BUStinancet. n. An old spelling of susUnanct 
SUBtinentt (sus'ti-nent), n. [< L. su8tinen(t-) 

g pr. of sustinere, support, sustain : see sustai 
f. sustenance.] Support. 

Aiid our right arme the Weedowe's sustinent, 

Davies, Microcosmus, p. 70. {Davie 

SUStrent. n. An obsolet^lural of sister. 
SUBU n. [Beng.] The Gangetic dolphi 

Platanista gangetica. Also soosoo. See cut it 
der Platanista. Entygc. Brit., XII. 743. 
SUSUmber (su'sum-bfer), n. The macaw-bus 
See Holanum. 

Busurrant (su-sur'ant), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. susu 
rante, < L. susurran{t-)s, ppr. of susurrare i 
It. susurrare, sussurare = Sp. Pg. susurrar 
murmur, whisper, < susurrus, a imirmurini 
whispering: see Murmuring; sigl 
ing; whispering; susurrous. 

Tlie soft susurrant sigh, and gently murmuring kiss. 

Poe^ of AiWijacobin, p. 146. {Davie, 

susurration (su-su-ra'shon), n. [= F. susum 
tkm = Sp. snsurradon = II. susurrazione, < LI 
.susinratioin-), a whispering, < L. susurrare, mu 
raur, whisper: susurrant.] A whispering 

a soft murmur. 

They resembled those soft sueurrations of the tre* 
wherewith they conversed. 

Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 2. {Latham 
Over all the dunes there is a constant susurration, 
blattering and swarming of cruatacea. 

Uarper's Mag., LX XVI. 78 

BUSUrringlY (su-sur'iiig-li), In the mai 
nor of a whisper; whisperingly. Eneyc. Die 
[Rare.] 

susurrous (su-sur'us), a. [< L. susurrus, mu: 
muring, whispering, < susurrus, a murmuring 
a whispering: see susurrus.] Whispering; fu 
of sounds resembling whispers; rustling. 

There were eyes peering through, and a gentle, sum 
nnis whispering. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 24 

BUBUTTUB (8u-sur'us), n. [= Hp. Pg. It. susum 
< L. susurrus, a murmuring, humming, huzzinf 
whispering, an imitative reduplication of i/ 

= Bkt. scar, sound.] A soft inurinuring c 
humming sound ; a whisper; a murmur. 

The chant of their vesners. 

Mingling its notes with the soft msurrus and signs of tt 
branches. Loriiffellmv, Evangeline, tt. ■ 

BUtOt, n. and v. An obsolete form of suit. 
BUtelyt, adv. An obsolete form of .suitly. 
SUtort, n. An obsolete form of suitor. 
Sutherlandia (su'rH-(‘r-land'i-ll), n. [NL. (I 
Brown, 1811), nninod after James Sutherland, 
Scottish botanist (end of 17th century).] A g< 
nils of legiiminoiiH plants, of tlio tribe Galcge, 
and siibtribe Polufesp. it is characterized by flowei 
with an erect banner-petal, prominent and soinewhi 
acute keel, longitudinally bearded style, and small term 
nal stigma, followed by a membranous Inflated ovoid po( 
with reiiifomi seeds. The only species, R. frutescens, 
a hoary South African shrub, with odd-pinnate leaves < 
numerous entire leaflets, and handsome scarlet flowei 
grouped in short axillary racemes. It is known in En| 
llsh gardens as Cape bladder-senna ; its powdered rooi 
and leaves are said to have been useful in diseases of tl 
eye 

Suthora (su-tho'rfi), w. [NL. (Hodgson, 1838). 
A genus of bnbbliujj thrushes, of the grou 
Praferopodcs, or family Timet n(iH\ The bill hi 
much greater depth than breadth opposite the nostrils, tl 
rlutal bristles are nearly obsolete, the nostrils arc hidden I 
antrorse plumules, the wings and tail are of about the san 
length, and the oiilininal Hdge Is rounded and tapers 1 
a point. About a dozen species Inhabit the Uimalays 
regions, extending through the hills of Assam aud Burn 
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to those of China and Formosa; S, nipaUntts is a oharao- 
teristic example. The genus is also called Tenuwrhit, 

sutile (au'til), a, [< L. 8uUli8, sewed or bound 
together, < dt/erc, pp. sutm, sew, stitch, join to* 
gether: see ddtri.j Done by stitching. 

These [crowns and garlands] were made up after all ways 
of art, compactile, mdile, plectile. 

Sir T. Brotonct Mlsc. Tracts, 11. 

Half the rooms are adorned with a kind of mttile pic- 
tures, which imitate tapestry. Johrutm, Idler, No. l.s. 

flUtlef, V. Bee Huttle^. 

antler (sut'lftr), n, [Formerly also snttcUr; < 
MD, soeteler, later «oetelaer, zoetelaer^ D. zoate- 
laar (= MLG. sudeler, suteler, sutteler)^ a ped- 
dler, viotualer, esp- a military victualer, a sut- 
ler, also a scullion, < aoetelen^ later zoetelen^ I). 
zoeteleriy act as sutler, do dirty or mean work, 
peddle, tr. soil, sully, = LG. suddein = MHG. 
audeluy sully: see suttle^,^ A person who fol- 
lows an army for the purpose of selling pro- 
visions, liquors, etc., to the troops. 

The very mUen and horse boyes of the Campe will bo 
able to rout and chase them without the staining of any 
Noble sword. Milton, ('hurch -Government, i. 7. 

antlersbip (sut'l6r-ship), n, [< sutler + ship.'] 
The office or occupation of a sutler. IlarpeT^s 
Mag., LXXIX. 178. 

antlei^ (sut'l^r-i ), w. ; pi. sutleries (-iz). [< MD. 
soetelrye, later zoetelrye, dirty work, drudgery, 
sordid business, < soetelen, do dirty work : see 
sutler, suttle*^.^ 1. The occupation of a sutler; 
drud^ry. 

Has my nttlery, tapstry, laundrie, made mee be tane iipp 
at the court? Maraton, The Fawne, iv. 7. 

2. A place where provisions, liquor, etc., are 
sold; a sutler’s shop. 

SUtlingf, p. «. An obsolete spelling of suttlitig. 

BUtor (su'tpr), n. [< L. sutor, a shoemaker, 
cobbler, < surre, pp. mtiis, sew : see sew^. Cf. 
souter.^ A cobbler. 

Sutoria (su-td'ri-ii), n. [NL. (Nicholson, 1851), 
< L. sutor, a cobbler: see sutor.'] A genus 
of tailor-birds, having twelve tail-feathers, of 
which the middle pair are long-exserted be- 
yond the rest and the others are graduated, 
^ley inhabit India and (Ceylon, th<$ Burmese countries, 
the Malay peninsula, southern China, and Java, and wore 
formerly included in the genus Orthotnrnwt. 8. tndoria or 
longimuda is the long-tailed tallor-hird or tailor-warbler, 



vorv extensively distributed in the range of the genus ; S. 
«dda is Javanese; and S. nuiculicMis inhabits the Malay 
peninsula. Compare the cut under Orthotomus, and see 
cut under taClor-aird. 

SUtorial (su-to'ri-al), a. [< L. sutor, a cobbler 
(see sutor)'. + •ial','] Of or i)ertaining to a cob- 
bler; cobbling. [Kare.] 

The intervals of his BUtorkU operations. 

Daily Telegraph, March IS, 1887. (Eneyc. Diet.) 

Sutra (sh'trk), n. [= F. soutrn, < Bkt, sutra, lit. 
a thread, string, < ^ siv, sew, cf. L. sucre = E. 

: see . J In Smskri t U t. , a body of rules 
or precepts. In*Brahmanic use, applied especiallv to 
oollections of three classes : (1) ordula-sUtraB, directions 
concerning the more elaborate ana Important ceremonies ; 
(2) grihya-autraa, concerning minor or household rites and 

fi ractioeB ; (3) dharwa-sutraa, concerning the conduct of 
fe, the duties of the castes, etc. The first two are 
reckoned as part of the V eda. In Buddhist literature, ap- 
plied to geneml eximsitions of doctrine, the sermons of 
Buddha, etc., constituting the second of the three princi- 
pal divisions. 

BUtt (sut), w. [Origin obscure.] A species of 
sea-bird. Whiteaves. [Gulf of St. Lawrence.] 
suttee (su-te')» n. [Also, better, sati; F. suttie, 
suttee (< E.), < Hind. saU, a faithful wife, esp. 
one who burns herself on the funeral pile of 
her husband; hence also the burning? itself; 
Bkt. sail, fem. of sant, existing, true, virtuous, 
abbr. from ^asant, ppr. of -/ as, be, exist : see 
am, is, sooth.'] 1. A Hindu widow who immo- 
lates herself on the funeral pile, either with the 
body of her husband, or separately if he died at 
a distance. — 2. The voluntary self-immolation 
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of Hindu widows on the funeral pile of their 
husbands aeeording to a Brabmanical rite. The 
custom is not known or oommanded in the most ancient 
sacred books of the Hindus, but is early spoken of as 
highly meritorious. The praottoe is now abolished in 
British India, and is all but extinct in the native states. 

One of the first sets of the Dharmasabh& was to petition 
Government against the abolition of Aettee— that is» in fa^ 
vour of the continuance of the burning of widows. 

Maas Midler, Biograph. Essays, p. 25. 

BUtteeism (su-te'izm), ti. [< suttee + -ism.] 
The practice of self-immolation among Hindu 
widows. 

BUttld^t, a. An obsolete spelling of subtle. ^ 

BUttle^t (sut'l), V. i. [Also sutls; < MD. soetelen, 
D. zoetelen, peddle, act as sutler, do dirty or 
mean work, tr. soil, sully, daub, = LG. sud- 
dein = MHG. G. sudeln (Dan. su^ < G.), soil, 
sully; a freq. verb, akin to 8w. sudda, soil, 
daub, stain, G. sudel, ti puddle, etc., from the 
root of MD. sieden, D. nfieden == G. sieden, etc., 
boil, seethe: see seethe, sod^. sud, suds. The 
sense of Mirty work’ seems to come from the 
notion of ‘wet’ involved in 8od\ suds, etc.] To 
peddle ; act as sutler. 

Moetelen, to sullle, to euttle (var. etUl^ ed. 1678] or to 
vlctuall. Hexham, Netherdutoh and Bug. Diet. (1658). 

Buttle^ (sut'l), a. [Perhaps < It. sotile, sotUk, 
fine, subtle: see suttk^, now subtle.] Light; 
in the light weight previous to the additional 
goods delivered for tret, since tret went out of 
use, very long ago, though continued in the arithmetic 
books, it has come to be wrongly stated to be a deduction, 
instead of an addition not to the number of pounds but 
to the amount of goods delivered ; and mtlle is sometimes 
erroneously called a noun. 

At 16 pound the 100 euille, what shall 805 pound evMe 
be worin, in giving 4 pound weight upon every 100 for 
treat. MellU, Kules of Praotico (before 1600), viii. 

Buttling ( sut 'ling), p. a. Belonging to sutlers; 
engaged in the occupation of a sutler. 

A evMling wench, with a bottle of brandy under her arm. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 260. 

Sutton's (;(Uadrant. Bee quadrant. 

sutural (^'tu-ral), a. [< suture + -at.] 1. Of 
or pertainiirg to a suture : as, a sutural line ; 
sutural articulation. — 2. Situated in a suture ; 
effecting suture : as, ^aft/ranigament ; sutural 
cartilage. — 3. In bot., taking place at, or other- 
wise relating to, a suture: as, the sutural de- 
hiscence of a pericarp.— Sutural bones, the ossa 
triquetra, or Wormian bones, of the skull. See under os. 
~~ Butuw cartilage, the flbrocartilage which forms an 
edging to the fiat bones of the skull.— - Sutural ligament, 
a thin layer of fibrous tissue interposed between immov- 
ably artic.ulated bones, as between the cranial bones. 

SUturally (su'tu-ral-i), adv. Bo as to be su- 
tured ; by means of a suture : as, bones sutural- 
ly connected. Quart. Jour, Geol. Soc., XLV. 51 1. 

BUturatet (su'tu-rat), V. t. [< suture + -ato‘J.] 
To suture. [Rare.] 

Six several bones, . . . sulurated among themselves. 

J. Smith, Solomon’s Portraiture of Old Age, p. 93. 

saturation (su-tu-ra'shon), n. The formation 
of a suture ; the state of being sutured. 

suture (su'tur), w. [= F. suture = I*r. Bp. Pg. 
It, sutura, < L. sutura, a seam, < sucre, pp. su- 
tus, sew, stitch, join: see sew^.] 1. The act of 
sewing; a sewing together, or joining along a 
line or seam; hence (rarely), the state of being 
connected ; coniieotednoss. 

Alister was reading from an old manuscript volume of 
his brother's, which he had found In a chest. ... It had 
abundance of faults, and in especial lacked suture. 

George Macdonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, ziil. 

2. A line of joining, uniting, or closure as if 
by sewing, stitching, or knitting together; a 
seam ; a raphe. Specifically— (a) In anaf., a linear 
synarthrosis or immovable artioulaUoii, especially of the 
bones of the skull. In man and other mammals all the 
cranial lK)neB excepting the lower Jaw are united by Joints 
technically called sutures, and in all vertebrates which 
have bony skulls the sutures u‘e numerous, uniting most 
of the bones. Sutures are classified or described in va- 
rious ways: (1) by the mode of apposition of the united 
surfaces or edges of the bones, as the squamoufi suture, 
the harmonic suture, the dentate, the mnJbate, etc. (see 
synarthrosis)', (2) by the shape or position of the suture, 
as the coronal, sagmal, lambdoid suture (many of these 
sutures appear in the outs under cranium and skull, and 
in most of the other skulls figiu*ed in this dictionary); (8) 
by the names of the two bones which are sutured, as the 
frontoparietal, ocaipitaparicUU, sphenoparietal suture. Bee 
phrases following. (5) In enlom., the fine along which the 
elytra of opposite sides meet and sometimes are confluent. 
ie) In conch., the line of Junction of the successive whorls 
of a univalve shell, or the line of closure of the opposite 
valves of a bivalve shell {d) In cephalopoda, the out- 
line of the septa of the tetrabranohiates, which resem- 
ble in some respects the dentate sutures of the cranial 
bones. These lines are variously traced in different oases ; 
when they are folded the elevations or saliences are called 
saddles, and the intervening depressions or re^ntranoes 
are called 2 o5m. 

3. In hot., the seam or line of junction between 
two edges, as between the component carpels 


of a pericarp, there oouunonly marking tlu» Hue 
of dehiscence. — 4. laswtg.i (a) The uniting of 
the lips or edges of a wound by stitching or 
stitches, or in some equivalent manner, (h) 
One of the Btitches or fastenings used to make 
such a union of the lips of a wound. 

This was excised from the cartilage, and the lips of 
the out partly approximated by two metallic sutures. 

J. M. Camoehan, Operative Surgery* p. 48. 
Basilar sntore. See tosOar.— Blparietal sutuxes Same 
as sagittal suture.— Buooal, daval, cln^al suture. See 
tlie adjectives.-- Clypeofrontal suture, same as eliipeal 
suture.— Coronary or coronal autuxe. See eoromirp.— 
Dentate auture, a suture effected by inteilocking teeth 
without beveling of either bone, as the Interparietal su- 
ture.— Dor8aJ,epiO]!aiiial, facial lutuxe. Bee the ad- 
jectives.— Bthmolkontal auture. ethmoaphenold au- 
ture, the articulations, respectively, of the ethmoid with 
the frontal and with the sphenoid bone.— FalBe lUtoref 
suture by mere apposition of rough surfaces, as in the har- 
monic and squamous varieties : little used.— Frontal au- 
ture. (a) In anal., the serrate suture between the right 
and left halves of the frontal bone. In adult man it is usn- 
ally obliterated by confluence of the bones : when it per- 
sists, it continues the line of the sagittal auture down the 
middle of the forehead to the root of the nose. More ac- 
curately called interfrontal suture, (b) In entom., same as 
elypeal aufure.— Frontoparietal auture, the coronal su- 
ture.— Froutoapkenoldal auture, the suture between 
the frontal and sphenoidal bones, cblefly the line of appo- 
sition of each orbital plate of the frontal with the corre- 
sponding orbitosphenoid. — Qenal BUtUXe. See genal. 
— Great auture. Same as genal rutore.— Oular fiU- 
turea. Same aa buccal aufttm.- Harmonic auture, 
suture by means of flat rough surfaces fmposed with- 
out beveling : a variety of fmse auture.— mterfTontal 
auture, the frontal suture.— Intermaxillary auture, 
the harmonic suture between the right and left superior 
maxillary bones, effected chiefly by their palatal plates 
and alveolar borders.— Intemaaal auture. the suture 
between the right and left nasal bones.— Zntexpazle- 
tal auture, the sagittal suture.— Lambdoid auture, 
the occipitoparietal suture : so called because in man it 

P resents the shape of the Greek capital letter lambda (A), 
t is noted for its irregular aigeag coarse and deep den- 
tations, often including Wormian bones.— Limboae au- 
ture, a suture with beveled edges and toothed prooesses, 
as the coronal or frontoparietal of man. — MaatOOOipltai 
suture, the suture between the mastoid part of the tempo- 
ral bone and the occipital.— Maatopaxletal auture, me 
auture between the mastoid port of the temporal bone and 
the parietal : it is short and de^ly dentated in man, and 
non-exlateut in moat animals.— Mental, metoplc, nasal, 
neurooentral suture. See the adjectives.- Occipito- 
parietal auture, the lambdoid suture.— Palatine, pari- 
etomastoid, parleto-ocoipltal suture. See the adjec- 
tives.— parletoaquamoBal suture, the suture between 
the parietal bone and the squamous part of the temporal 
bone.— Parietotemporal auture, the suture between 
the parietal and temporal bonea. — Petroccipltal su- 
ture, the suture between the petrous part of the temporal 
bone and tlie occipital : in man it is Irregular and incom- 
plete, interrupted by the posterior lacerate foramen.— I^t- 
roaphenoidal auture. the suture between the petrous 
part of the temporal and the greater wing of the sphenoid 
bone; the suture between the petrosal and alisphenold. 
— PetroaquamouB suture, nee petrosmamous.— pro- 
Btemal auturea. Bee prostemoi.— Quilled auture. in 




Quilled Suture!). 



surg., a double interrupted suture drawn over a piece of 
bougie or quill at either end.— Ramdohr’8 suture, a 
form of suture used to unite a transversely divided intes- 
tine. The upper portion of gut is invaginated in tlie low- 
er, and secured by a single point of suture, which also at- 
taches the intestine to the abdominal wound.— Sagittal, 
serrate, aphenolXoiital auture. see the adjectives.— 
Sphenomalar suture, the suture between the malar 
and any part of the sphenoid. It is a rare articulation, 
occasional in man.— Bpheiiopalatliie suture, the su- 
ture of the palate bone with the sphenoid.— Spkeno- 
parletal suture, the suture between the parietal and 
alisphenold bones.— Bpkenopetroaal auture, the su- 
ture between the sphenoid and the petrous part of the 
temporal bone.— Bpkenotemporal suture, the autui'e 
between the sphenoid and temporal bones. — Squa- 
mosphenoldal suture, the suture between the squa- 
mosa! and sphenoidal bones.— Squamous suture. See 
squamous. — Temporal auture. Same aa petrosqua- 
mous suture.— TTfauverae auture, of man, the aerlea of 
articulations of the frontal bone with the sphenoid, eth- 
moid, and several facial bonea, extending entirely across 
the upper part of the face, nearly on a level with the roof 
of the orbits of the eyes. The bones thus sutured with 
the frontal are the ethmoid and sphenoid in mid-line, and 
the nasal, laorymal, malar, and superior maxillaiyon each 
aide.— TniO BUtUXO, suture by indented borders of bones, 
as in the dentate, serrate, and limbose sutures. Compare 
faite suture, above. 

suture (su'tto), V. t . ; pret. and pp. sutured, ppr. 
suturing. [< suture, ».] To unite in a suture 


[< L. 8u- for 8ulh + 
Cf. subverae,"} Versed 


or with sutures; sew up, or sew together; oon* 
neot as if united by a suture. 

According to Fick, the present text of XUkd, which rests 
on an Attic recension dating shortly after 600, is tutured 
together out of the following pieces. 

imer. /our. PkUal., Vlt 288 . 

suwersed (su-vOrst'), «. 
versus, turned, 4- 
and belonging to the supplement : only in the 
phrase smersed sine, which is the versed sine of 
the supplement of the angle. Also suhversed, 

BUWarrow (su-war'o), w. A corruption of sa- 
guaro. 

BUWarrow-nnt (su-war'6-nut), n. Same as but- 
ternut, 2. 

BUWet, V. A Middle English variant of sue^. 

Suya ( Bu'ya), n. [NL. (Hodgson, 1836), from 
a native name.] A genus of warblers, having a 
strongly graduated tail of only ten feathers, a 
short thick-set bill, and very stout rictal vibris- 


S8B. Five species inhabit the Himalayan regions from 
Sind to Tenasserim, and Sumatra, of which S. criniger is 
the best-known. The genus is also called Decurmt and 
Blanfordius. Its affinities appear to be with SpheTweacug, 
Sphenura^ and SHpUurun. See these words. 

suzerain (su'ze-ran), n, [< OF. (and P.) suze- 
rain^ sovereiffh hut not supreme; seiqneur su- 
zerain, a lord who holds a fief of which other 
fiefs are held, or who has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion (Roquefort); appar. formed, in imitation 
of swoerain, sever tin, etc., sovereign (with which 
Roquefort in fact identifies it), with term. 
-er-ain (as if < ML. ^smeranus, ^surseranus), < 
OP. susyi L. mrmm, above, for ^suvorsum, < sub, 
under, from under, 4 vors^us, versus, pp. of ver- 
Ure, turn (cf. rctrorse, introrsc): see sub- and 
verse, and cf. subvert^ A feudal lord or baron ; 
a lord paramount. Also used attributively. 

“ My lord," she replied, still undismayed, I am before 
my Suzerain, and, 1 trus^ a Just one.” 

SeoU, Quentin Durward, xxxv. 


I’his prince, whether led by border enmity, by loyalty 
to his suzerain, or by preference to one domestic tie over 
another, had Joined the call of King Henry to an invasion. 

K A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, III. 91. 

In 1459 the lUeglilmate pretender, James II., did hom- 
age to the Sultan of Egypt as suzerain of Cyprus. 

Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 164. 

Certain institutions of a primitive people, their corpo- 
rations and village communities, will always be preserved 
by a suzerain state governing them, oti account of the fa- 
cilities which they afford to civil and fiscal adiiiiriiBti'ation. 

Maine, Village (Communities, p. 2.%. 


suzerainty (sil 'zo-ran-ti ), n. [< OF. suzerainete, 
F. suzerain eU, tlie office or jurisdiction of a su- 
zerai n , < suzerain, su zerai ii : see suzerain . ] The 
office or dignity of a suzerain ; feudal suprem- 
acy ; superior authority or command. 

When Philip Augustus began his reign, his dominions 
were much loss extensive than those of the English king, 
over whom his suzeraiiUy was merely nominal. 

Brougham. 

No one would think of dignifying the heterogeneous 
mass of Arabs, Kupts, Kurds, .Slavs, and Greeks who ac- 
knowledge the suzerainty of the Sultan with the name of 
a nation. Contemporary Rev., LIll. 85. 

8o its [the sovereign power’s] character of nominal su- 
zerainty Is exchanged for that of absolute sovereignty. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., f 2. 


B, V. An abbreviation of sub voce, under the 
word : used in referring to articles in glossaries 
and dictionaries. 

svanbergite (svan'b6r^-it), n. [Named after 
L. P. Svanberg, a Swedish chemist.] A miner- 
al occurring in rhombohedral crystals of a yel- 
low, red, or brown color. It consists of sulphate 
and phosphate of aluminium and calcium. 

swat, (tdv. and conj. A Middle English form of 
so^. 

swab^ (swob), V, t, ; pret. and pp. mvahhed, ppr. 
swabbing. [Also swob ; appar. first in the noun 
swabber, < Ml). * swabber, < ^swabben = G. 
schwappen, splash, = Norw, svabba, suhba, 

S dash; otherwise in freq. form; Sw. svabla = 
an. svahre, swab, = D. zwahheren, drudge. Cf. 
swabble and swapK’] To clean with water and 
a swab, especially the decks of ships. 

So he pick'd up the lad, swabbed and dry-rubb’d and mopp'd 
him. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 292. 

After we had finished, swabbed down decks, and coiled 
up the rigging, I sat on the spare, waiting for . . . the sig- 
nal for breakfast. R. il. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 8. 

SWab^ (swob), n. [Also swob; < swab^, v, Cf. 
8w. svab, a swab, fire-brush; Norw. svahb, svab- 
ba, a careless person.] 1. A utensil for clean- 
ing. (a) A large mop used on shipboard for cleaning 
decks, etc. (6) A cleaner for the bore of a cannon. See 
fpo9we,4. 

2. The epaulet of a naval officer. [Colloq. and 
jocose.] — 8. A bit of sponge, cloth, or the like 
fastened to a handle, for cleansing the mouth 
of the sick, or for giving them nourishment. 
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Oomp^ probang.^A. In founding, a small 
taper^ tuft of hemp, charged with water, for 
touching up the edges of molds.— 5. An awk- 
ward, clumsy fellow. [Naut. slang.] 

He swore accordingly at the lieutenant, and called him 
. . . «u>o6 and lubbard. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, zxiv. (Davies.) 

BWab^f, V. Same as swap^. 

BWab^ (swob), w. Same as sioad^. [Prov. En^] 

BWabber (8W0b'6r), n. [Also swoober; < Ml). 
^swabber, B. zwdbber, a swabber, the drudge of 
a ship, =G. schwabber, a swabber; as swab^ 
4 -cri.] 1. One who uses a swab; hence, in 
contempt, a fellow fit only to use a swab. 

Go and reform thyself ; prithee, bo sweeter ; 

And know my lady speaks with no such swabbers. 

Beau, and F'l., Scornful Lady, iii. 1. 

Jolly gentleman ! 

More fit to be a swabb^ to the Flemisli 
After a drunken surfeit. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, i. 1. 

I am his swabber, his chamberlain, his footman, his clerk, 
bis butler, his book-keeper, his brawl, his errand boy. 

N. Bailey, tr. of (Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 42. 

2. A bakers^ implement for cleaning the oven. 
It consists of a bunch of netting on the end of 
a long pole, and is wetted for use. — 3. pi. Cer- 
tain cards at whist the holder of which appears 
formerly to have been entitled to a part of the 
stakes. According to Grose (Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, 1786X they were the “ace of hearts, knave of clubs, 
ace and dace of trumps.” 

At the commencement of lost century, according to 
Swift, it [whistl was a favourite pastime with clergymen, 
who played the game with sieabbers; these were certain 
cards by which the holder wtis entitled to part of the stake, 
in the same manner that the claim is made for the aces at 
quadrille. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 4.%. 

Whisk and swabbers, un old form of whist. 

I suppose . . . the society of half a dozen of clowns to 
play at whisk and swabbers would give her more pleasure 
than if Ariosto himself were to awake from the dead. 

Seoti, Rob Roy, xiv. 

Fielding . . . records that . . . the Count beguiled the 
tedium of liis in-door existence by playing at Whisk-and- 
Swabbers, “the game then in the chief vogue.” 

Cavendish, Laws and Principles of Whist, p. .TO. 

swabble^ (swob'l), v. %. ; pret. and pp. swahhled, 
ppr. swohhling. [< ME. swahlen == G. sehwah- 
oeln, roll to and fro, as liquids ; drink often ; cf. 
swab^.1 To sway; wabble. 

Swalilynge or swaggynge. Prompt. Pare., p. 481, 

swabble^ (swob'l), n. [< swabble^, v.] A tall, 
thin person. [Scotch.] 

swabble*^ (swob'l), v. %. ; pret. and pp. swabhled, 
ppr. swabbling. [A dial, form of squabble.'} To 
squabble. JiaUitvell. 

Swabian (swa'bi-an), a. and n . [Also Suabiait ; 
< Swabia, Suahiaj Souahe, G. Schwaben, < L. 
Suevi, a people of northeastern Germany.] 

1. a. Pertaining to Swabia or the Swabians. — 
Swabian emperors, the Gertnan-Roman emperors wlio 
reigned from to 1254 (the Hoheiistaufen lino): so 
called because the founder was Puke of Swabia. 

II. n. An inbabituiit of Swabia, an early 
duchy of Germany, corn^sponding nearly to t he 
greater part of modern Wiirtemberg and south- 
western Bavaria. The Swabian dialect is one 
of the principal High German idioms. 

SWab'POt (swob'pot), n. In founding, an iron 
pot in which a founder ke(*p8 his swab in water. 
FJ. R. Knight. 

swab-stick (swob'stik), n. See the quotation. 

If the powder is loose, the miner carefully wipcss down 
the sides of the hole with a wet swab stick (a wooden rod 
with the fibres frayed at one cud). 

Encyo. Brit., XVI. 445. 

SWad^ (swod), w. [< late MK. swad, swade ; cf. 
Norw. svad, smooth, slippery, svada, slice off, 
flake off : see swath. Of. swad^, swab^.} A pod, 
as of beans or peas. Also swab. [Prov. Eng.] 

SWad^ (swod), V. [A var. of squat : see squat"^.} 
It. A short, fat person. 

There was one busy fellow was their leader, 

A blunt squat mma, hut lower than yourself. 

B Jonson, Tale of a Tub, 11. 1. 

2. A rude, coarse fellow; a clown; a country 
bumpkin. 

Let country swains and silly swads he still. 

Greene, Madrigal. 

3. A soldier. See swaddy^. [Slang.] 

SWad^ (swod), n. [A dial. var. of squad^.} 1. 

A crowd; a squad. TLocal, U. 8.] — 2. A lump, 
mass, or bunch. [Vulgar.] Imp. Diet. 

BWad^ (swod), n. [Origin obscure.] In coal- 
mining, 800^ or worthless coal. Greslcy. 
[North. Eng,] 

BWaddert (swod'^r), w. One who hawks goods ; 
a peddler. [Slang.] 

These Swadders and Pedlars be not all evil, but of an in- 
different behaviour. Barman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 72. 
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swaddle (swod'l), n. [Early mod. E. su 
swadil, swadell; < ME. **swadel, swathel, sw 
suethel, < AS. swethel, sicethil, a swaddliug- 
(ss MD. swadel), < swethian, bind, swathe 
swOfthe.} A bandage or long strip of cloth 
for wrapping a child, or for bandaging in 
similar manner; a swaddling-band. 

O sacred Place, which wert the Cradle 
Of th' only Man-God, and his happy Swadle, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, il., TheCapt 

They . . . ordered me to bo carried to one of 
houses, and put to bed in all iiiy swaddles. 

Addison, Spectator, I 

swaddle (swod'l), v. t.; pret. and pp. swad 
ppr. swaddling. [Formerly also swath le ; < 
swathilen, swethlen, suedelen; < swaddle, w.] 
To bind with long and narrow bandages, < 
if with bandages; swathe: said especial] 
young children, who are still bandaged in 
manner in many parts of Europe to pre 
them from using their limbs froeV, owing 
fancy that those who are left free in infanc, 
come deformed. 

Their feet to this end so stxvdily swadled in their j 
cie that they grow but little. Purchas, Pilgrimage, \ 

I got on my best straw-coloured stockings. 

And swaddled them ever to save charges, I. 

B. Jonson, 'J'ale of a Tut 

2f. To beat; cudgel. 

You ore both, believe me. 

Two arrant knaves ; and, wore it not for taking 
So Just an execution from bis hands 
You have belied thus. I would swaddle ye 
Till I could draw off both your skins like soabbf 
Beau, and F'l., Claptaln, 

swaddleband (swod'l-band), n. [< ME. swe 
band; < swaddle 4 bandA.} Same as swadd 
band. Massinger, Unnatural Combat, iv. 1 
swaddlebillt (swod'l-bil), n. The shovi 
duck, Spatula clypeata. J. Lawson, 1709 
Pennant, 1785. 

swaddler (swod'ltr), w. [< swaddle 4 -cri. 
contemptuous name applied by Roman Ca 
lies in Ireland to the early Methodists: sai 
have originated from a sermon preached or 
infant Christ “ wrapped in swaadling-cloth 
[Slang.] 

To revive Sir W. Petty's colony by Importing nori 
Presbyterians and CornlRli Swaddlers. 

The Academy, May 11, 1889, p 

swaddling (swod'ling), n. [Early mod. E. 
swadling ; < ME. s wadding, swatheling; ve 
n. of swaddle, r.] 1. Thti act of wrapping 

swaddle. — 2. Swaddling-clothes: also in • 
ral. 

There ho in clothes is wrapp’d, In manger laid, 
To whom too narrow s^vaalinys are our spheres. 

Drummond, Flowers of t 

swaddling-band (swod'ling-baud), n. [< 1 
swadiling-band, swatheling-bonde ; < swadd 
4 bayidK} A band or bandage, as of lir 
for swaddling a young child. 

When I made the cloud the gannent thereof, and t 
darkness a swaddlingband tor it. Job xxxvi 

One {People] from their swadling Bands 
Releas'd their Infant's Feet and Hands. 

Prior, Aim 

Bwaddling-clotbes (swod'ling-kloTirz), w. 
Swaddling-bands. 

She brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped 
in swaddling clothes. Luke ; 

The duomu of Zara, if it wore only stripped of its si 
dling clothes, would be no contemptible specimen o 
own stylo. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 

swaddling-clout (swod'ling-klout), n. Sa 
as swaddling-hand. Shah., ITarnlet, ii. 2. 4C 

SWaddy^ (swod'i), a. [< .mv/di 4 -yl.J Ful 
swads or pods, ('of grave, under soussu. 

SWaddy^ (swod'i), w. [Prob. dim. of swat 
A soldier; espeidally, a soldier in the milil 
originally, a cliseharged soldier. Rotten. [( 
loq.,Eng.] 

SWadef, V. See suade. 

SWaff^t (swof), V. i. [Perhaps a var. of swon^ 
(cf. suff^, var. of sotigtd tor swoughi).] 
roar (fj ; beat over, like wnves (?). 

Drench’d with the swafflng waves, and stew’d in swei 
Scarce able with a cane onr boat to set. 

John Taylor, Works (16.S0). (Na,\ 

SWafif^f, n. A dialectal vanaiit of swadd. 

swag (swag), V. i. [Early mod. E. swagge 
Norw. svaga, sway : see stray, and ef . .maggei 
If. To sink down by its weight; lean; sag. 

I’ll lie in wait for every glance she gives, 

And poise her words i' th’ balance of suspect; 

If she but swag, she 's gone. 

Middleton, Mad World, 11 

For now these pounds are (as I feel them swag) 

Light at my heart, thu' heavy in the bag. 

Brome, Jovial Crew 
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2. To move an soinetbiiijr hoavy and pondont ; 
sway. [()bsolot(' or proviiuMal.J 

1 have 8eeti above five hundred haiip:ed, ))ut I never 
HttH any huv<‘ a l>ott(T countenance in IiIm danelin;; and 
l»enililator> ttimf/iyuii/. ITruuhart, tr. of Tlal»elai)j, i V.l. 

A tiinl»ei- diay . . . had paBKcd not loiiff a^o, uith a 
peat trunk Kwinfjcinp; and »wa<f<jin(i on the ioa<i, and shu- 
liu)^ tlie seallo])H of tiie liorae track. 

JL I> Jtlaclnnorv, Cripps, the ('arrier. xxvi. 

swag (Hwnjjc). H. [< fiiraf/, r.~\ 1. An ini(*<in}il, 

h(>)>l>lin^f tnolion. [Looal/j — 2. Snrne nssirah 
12. [Local, U. S.] — 3. A hniidhs Ihc ]>a('kaij:c 
or roll containing tbo possessions of a swag- 
man. [Australia.] 

Money oi no money, are they not free as air, bar tl)e 
weight of their '' 

('hatnherx'K Jovrtml, .Mli ser., TI. 2S<). 

4. A fcHU)on. S(*c tin* (juotntion. 

The various aizea of feHto«)nH, oi, a^* t])e) aie HonietimeH 
denominated by tin* trade, mrnut: JUtjti r-/uiii(j( r, j). 1(K) 

6. In (ivcaralnc art, an irnigular or ini’orrnal 
clust(‘r : as, a su'tnj of tlo\V(‘rs in 1 Ih‘ ongra.vcd 
decoration of a pi<‘eo of ]>lalc. — 6. In von!- 
miiiiiijf, a subsidence of the roof, in conse- 
qucnct^ of tJu‘ wa)i‘king away of the coal: sunn^ 
as wrt{/h1utff. fpj-ov. Kng.] — 7. A larg<‘ (juan- 
tity; a lot; luuice, jdiindered property ; booty; 
boodh‘. [Slang.] 

"I’waH awful to hear aa slie wimt alonp . . . 

The dJii k allnsion, oi IioIjUt biap 

Of the dexterous dodtre, and the lota of Hivaff. 

Ilotid, Tale of a Trnmi»(‘t (Dariett.) 

SWag'belliedt f s w a g' be b i d ) , f/ . I bi v i n g tj, j)roni - 
inent <JV(‘rha,nging la lly. 

Your Dane, yoni (Jerman, and your H}va</-hrflu'(I Hol- 
lander . . . art* nolhiiiK lo your KiikIIhIi 

Shak., < tthello, ii. a 8U. 

SWag-bellyt (swag'bebl), v. A prominent or 
projecting Is'lly; als(», ji swag-b<*lli('d person. 

Oreat<*vejp-own dij»nitaru‘H and iecUu‘8, with ruhicund 
aoHCH and uouly aneles, oi broad Idoaled faecH, draKf^ins 
altinj; ^reat mvaif hrtht'x, tin* emhleniH of sloth and indi- 
pcHtion SinoUett, ]iumjihi(\v (.'liniver, Melfottl t<t VhillipH, 

fltath, May 17. 

swaged, S(‘c .s/tm/c. 

8Wage~ (swaj), H. [Sai<l to be < F. .s//u//c, a t (»ol, 
lit. ‘ sweat ing,’ < .v//rr, sweat, < L. siidurr = F. 
swf'dt : a, ml 1. A tool or 

die for inijuirting ii given sliajie to nu‘ta.1 wbeui 



laid hot on an anvil, or in a stanipiiig-}>r(‘ss or 
drop-press, oi between rolls it assumes many 
Hhapes, as an indenting' oi siiainii); tool, oi as a die toi 
striklnjj: uj) sheet metal «u in stamps and presses Staiup- 
iuR-jiresses are sometimes ealletl sicuonif/ inachnit'x 
2. A Similar tool used IVu* bending or twist- 
ing cold metal slightly, as for sidling stiws by 
bemling om* loot li at a. t inie tot lM'i»ro]K‘r tingle, 
or, in the msrking of vessels of lin-]dat<*, for 
biuiding the nudal slightly, 
swage'*-* (sw'uj ), r. jirid. and pp. smu/nf, ])j)r. 
stVffffOH/. [< //.] ^rosluipebv metins of 

a swage. Also strrfi(ff\ 

swage>block ( swa j ' blok i, 

of iron, perforated witli 
holes of tlifferiMil si/i's 
ami shapes, and v'lirionsly 
grooved on t In* sidt‘s : used 
for heading bolls, tind 
swaging obj<*ets of Itirger 
size than can la* worked 
on an anvil in the ordi- 
nary way. /’!. II. luiNfhi. 
swagger’ (swag'er), r. 

[Freij. of .s'/rer/. j I, ni- 
frans. 1, 'Fo strut with a 
defiant or insolent air, or with an obtrusive 
alTeetation of sii]n*rioril v . 

Here eomes xiraffffrrtnt/ jdonjj the paxement a military 
geidleuuin in a enal min h liefrofiKeil, 

11 liexant, l'’ifty Years Ap>, p. .^il. 

2. To lioast or brag imisilv ; bluster; bully; 
hector. 

A rascal that xwth/fft’nd with im* [that Is, tried to bully 
luellast nifrht Sfiah., Htm V' , iv 7. lai*. 

It, ivas Hometblug {<> xiiuvtitf'i alanit when lbe> w'cn* to- 
p*tberaftei tlieir seeomi bottli of eland 

Diiirnrli. {hup Du't.) 


H. A heavy block 



Swayt l'l(« k. 


II. frans. To influence by blustering or 

threats; bully. 

Can wi‘ not live in coinpuBBe of the Law, 

Hut. must tie ftivaflffercd out on’tV 
I/n/tiHwd, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. 1874, 11. 27ft). 

He would tnvagtfer tin* boldest man into a dread of his 
power. (SVi/f, Ae.count of Court and Kinpire of .Tapan. 

swagger^ (f^vvag'er), ?/. [< A*MY7//</cr^,r.] Tlie act 
or manner of a sw*aggeror; an insolent strut; 
a pi<‘ce of bluster; boastfulness, bravado, or 
insolence in maimer. 

It reciuircs tiut an impudent itwa{fger, and you arc taken 
upon your own re]>r 08 entation. 

Marrifnt, I’acba of Many Tales, 'flic Water-Carrier. 

[{Ijatharn.) 

swagger 1 (sw'ag'iT), 7/. [< ,vwv/7/f/crl,r.] Swell; 
all the rag('. j Slang.] 

His [ Triuce Melissano’sl ptmldinpr parties were so invatf- 
tjer that rich iiioncy-lenderM who wanted to extend their 
social relations did m»t mind to what an extent tlicy them- 
Bclves or their sous lost money at them 

New York Semi- weekly Tribtiiw, TV'ov. 2, 188(5. 

swagger- (swag'f r). n. [< ffwag -f -rrL] Rtime 
as 12. 

Cndcr the nam«*of tliew7*ff/;f/rr or snndowuer the tramp 
[in Australia I. as he moves from station to statiiui in ic- 
mote districts in siipiKised search ftu* W'ork, is a rc<;ognized 
element of society. The Century, \\. A (5ft4. 

swaggerer (sw «g'cr-er), n. [< swatif/rr + -rri .] 
()m‘ wlio sw'agg(‘rs; a blusterer; a bully; a 
boastful, noisy fellow. 

I’atioiice herself would startle at this letter, 

And jilay the nwagyrnT. 

Shdk., As you Like it, iv li 14. 

swaggering (swag'fT-ing), //. [Verbal n. of 
.swrm/f/c/ i, /•.] The act of strutting; blustering; 
bravado. 

I am X ery pclad 

i ou are not pill(*d by all this Hwayyertny, 

Ilrow/iiuy, I'araeelsiiB. 

swaggering (swag'er-ing), p. a. [J^pr. of swap- 
//<■?•’, r.J Strutting; blustering; lioasting. 

Heri*'H a awagyeriny fellow, sir. lliat siieaks not lik(‘ a 
man of Cod’s making, swears he must apeak witli you, and 
will sjieuk wdth you 

hekker and Wehater, Northward Ho, iv. 1. 
swa^geringly (swag'er-ing-b), a<h\ Jn a swag- 
gering manner ; with bravado. 

“ J «lo imt care what she says!” jeplies Lily, xwayyer- 
iiiyly U. llronyhton, Dr. Ciijiid, xi. 

swaggingt (swag'ing). a. Swaggy; pemlu- 
Jous. 

The b<*Ily |of the load] Is large and awayyiny. 

(woldxmith. Animated Nature, xi. 

SWaggyt (swag'i), a. [< strap 4- -//L] Sink- 
ing, hanging, or leaning by its weiglii; pendu- 
lous. 

His mayyy and prominent belly. 

SirT. lirowtw, \ nig, Eir., iii. 4. 

swaging-machine (swa'jing-ma-slien'O, a. A 
macilim* for shaping sh»*el-inctaJ either by 
meatis of a blow or by pri'ssure. A'. JI. lutiffhf. 
swaging-mallet (swa'jing-marel), a. A tool 
used in dental work tolu’ing artiticial pbit(‘s to 
si 1 ape. 

swagman (sw*ag'maji), a.; p\. strapmra (-men). 
[< swap -f a/aa.] 1. A seller of lovv-jiriced 
trashv gooils, trinkets, ete. [Slang.] 

It is the same with the women wlio work for the slop- 
shirt inereluuith, Ac., or make eap froiits, Ac., on tbeii 
<»wn aeeount, for the suppl> of the Hboj>keej»ers, or the 
wholeside wvn; mrn, xvliosell low-jirieed milljiiury. 

Mayhew, London Labour iHid i.ondon I'oor, 11 \Ki. 

2, A man who travels in search of employ- 
ment : so called because lie carries his swag, or 
bundle of clothes, blanket, etc. Also siraps- 
tttan, swapper. [Australia.] 
llememberin’ the needful. 1 gets ufi an’ ijuictly slips 
To the ])oich to see a Hwnyxnian— with our bottle to his 
lips, ,/. It Ste2)hens, Drought and Doctrine. 

swag-shop (svvag'sbo))), a. A ]ilace where low- 
priceil trashy gooils are sold; formerly, a plun- 
dcr-<b*]iot. IloUvtt. [Slang.] 

SWaimish, <1. A dialectal form of squramish. 
swain (swan), a. [< MK. swaht, swaipt^ swritt, 
sweytt. < lat<* AS. .vtm'a, < Icel. amaa, a boy, 
Iml, servant, = Sw. area =r Ihiii. .vrear/, a swain, 
servant., — AS. sirdn = OS. swfn = lAL swrnt = 
()H(L .var/a, a lierdsman, swain; ix'i’baps ult. 
akin to .voal ; but not, as bus been supposed, 
diriudlv related to. s/r/ae. Hence, in comp,, httat- 
strattt, contr. /a>.s*oa,aml roxswatn.vouXT, mroa.] 
If. A young man or boy in service; a smvanl. 

\VorHebi]M* me liere, A bieome my ewaya, 

And y sebal ;o*ue thee al this. 

Hymns to Viryin, etc. (K. E. T. S ), p. 44. 

Hyiii Imcb serve liymBolm* that has iia Hwayn. 

ChanecTf Reeve’s 'faie, 1. I(l7. 

2t. A young man in attendance on a knight; 
a siiuire. 
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Forth went knyght tk meyn, Aifotc men alle in fere. 

Itnl}. of Brtinm, p. 241. 
xondyr ya Gayere, an harde gimyn, 

'The emperowrc aone of Alinayti. 

JdS Cantab. Ff. ii. 88, f. 160. (Ualliwell.) 

3. A man dwelling in ih(^ country ; a country- 
man employed in husbandry ; a rustic. 

There ia a Ruck-gate for the Bcggara and the meaner 
Sort of Swains to come in at. Howell, Lettera, 1. ii. 8. 

The Swains tliuir Flocks and Herds had fed. 

Cmiyreve, Hymn to Venua. 

Haply aoinc hoary-headed swain may aay, 

"Oft have wc aeon him at the peep of dawn.” 

Qray, Elegy. 

Hence — 4. A country gallant; a lover or 
sw^e(‘theiirt generally. 

Bleat swaim ! whoae nyrnpha in every grace exi'cl. 

Pope, Spring, 1 9.6. 

Swain moot. See moott . 

SWaining (swul'ning), a. [< swain + -/a//LJ 
Ijove-making. [Slang, Eng.] 

His general manner had a good deal of what in femah* 
alang ia calbMl swaudny. 

Mrs. Trollojw, Michael Annatrong, 1. (Davies) 

SWainish (swa'iiisb), a. [< .swatu 4* -t.s'/iLJ 
Fiu’taining to or resembling a swain; rustii* ; 
boorish. [Kare.] 

Not B) be aenaiblc when good and faire in one person 
meet argues ludb a giosHc and ahallou judgcmctii and 
withall an ungentle and sivairnsh breat. 

Milton, Apology for Smeclyninuiia. 

SWainishnesS (swti/nish-nes), n. Tlu* state of 
lieing Kwainish. [Ran'.] 

otbera who are not tnily swalniah, but are prompt to 
take ontii tliat s-wainishness ia tin* only culture 

Smersori, Lettera and Social yVimated. 187(5), p. 87. 

SWainlingt (swan 'ling), a. [< 4- -Z/ai/L] 

A small or young sw’aiu. 

Wliile we stand 
Hand in band, 

lIoncBt sivainliny, with bia sweeting. 

IFj ffa Jiecreations ( l (5;»4), (Naves.) 

SWainmotet (Hwaii'mol ), n. [Also swnttniafr : 
< ME. *^swaitim<dr (ML. swatiimolttm ) ; < swant 4- 
ittoiv'^j a/oo/L] Sei' swain maai, iimh'r w/oofL 

Swainsona (swan'son-lj.), n. [NJj. (Snlislmry, 
ISOti), named afl(*r Isaac Swainsatt, n cultivator 
of }>lanis at Twickenham in England, alioiit 
1790.] A genus of h'guminoiis filants, of the 
trib(‘ (ialrpvfe and snbtribe ('iduUiv. it is char- 
acterized by flowers with a roundish spreading or rc- 
tlexed banner petal, a broad incurved keel which is obtuse 
or produced into a twisted beak, a curving style which 
is bcaided lengthwise and Inwaidlyoi raiely on'the hack, 
and b> an ov<»id or oldong swollen jiod xvhich is coria- 
(*eonH or membninouH innl often longitudinally two e.clled 
by the intru.Hion of the seeii-bcnring autine. 'I’licre are 
about 2s sjiecies, all nativi's of Australia or (one ape- 
eles) of New' Zealand. They are lierba or sbiiibs, either 
smooth OI clothed with somewhat nppressed Innrs. 'They 
liave odd-j»innalc leaves of many enlire leaflets, commoii- 
]y with broail leaf-like stipules, and bluisli, ]>urpI1sh, or 
rc'd, raiely white oi yellowish flowers in axillary iaeeim*H. 
Several sjieeb's are cultivated under the name Swainson 
pea , especial ly two spt'eies w ilb huge ]urdi or rtsl flowers, 
S. (Ireynnn with a white cottony calyx and S yaleyifoha 
with tin* calyx smooth, both also known as Jhirliny-river 
pi'U, c)ras piusmi jten, being saiil to poison stock , the latter 
is also called indiyo-jtlanf and horse jHtison jdant 

SWaip (swaiO, r. t, [A dial, form of swerjt or 
swoap.^ 'Fo walk proudly ; sweep. [Prov. Eng. ) 

SWaits, >/. Sanu' as s tea is. 

SWalt. An o>)sob‘tt‘ strong prtdt'rit of swrli. 

swale’ (swal), n. |< ME. swale, shade; ]K^r- 
liaps conncided witli swtde'^ or with sweal^.'] 
1. A sluub', or shady spot. | Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
A low ]ilac(‘; a> slight. dc]ir(‘ssio!i in a ri'gion in 
general nearly level, esjici'ially one of the low- 
(‘r tracts of what is called in the western United 
States “rolling jirairit*.’’ These depn ‘ssions arc usu- 
ally moister than the adjacent liigher laud, and often have 
a ranker vegetation, due to the enrichment resulting Irom 
tile washing down of the liner and richer jiart ol the soil 
of the higher luiid about fliem. 

swale'-* (swrd), a. [< Icid. srair = Sw. Dan. 
sral, cool; ef. led. svtti, a eool breeze, svalar, 
n. ])1., a, kind of lialeony running along a wall, 
= Sw. Dan. svaie, a guller^".] Bleak; windy. 
I Prov. Eng.] 

swale’’ (swal), r. [< ME. swaJni ; a secondary 
form of swtfett: s(»e X7m//t.| I. 'intrans. I'o 
melt, and run dowui, as from beat; sliow tlie 
effects of grt'af h(*at, whether by melting or 
by burning slowdy. 

II. tra/is. ^Fo burn, wh('th(»r by singeing or 
by eausing to melt or to run dow’u ; especially, 
to dri'HS, as an animal killed for food, by singe- 
ing off the hair. [Prov. Eng. in both uses.] 

SWale*^ (swal), n. [< swale'^, r.] A gutter in a 
(*andle. [Prov. Eng.] 

swallow^ (swoPt')), r. [Early mod. E. also 
swaloWy swalow : < ME. swalowcn, swohren, swal- 
gen, swoleghen, swaUten, orig. a strong verb, sweJ- 
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Bwallow-shrike 


weiu siDclgeVf < AR. sweUfan (pret. swmlh, pp. 
jiwofffen) (also doriv. swoUjvtlan)^ swallow, = OS. 
{f(tr-)siv(ifffau = MD. swciffcu, ]>. ::wi‘Ujvn = 
MlAi. sirrhfrtt = 0\\Q. swrUfun, fiwehiluinj MIKl. 
mvvhjvu^ (i. sclnrclf/rit = l<*i‘l. srchija 

(also doriv". srohjra) = Sw. svaljn = Dan. srfi'lffr 
= Doth, ^sinfiinh (not roconlnd ), swallow. 
lli*n(*o suuflfow^^ //., anti nit. tli(‘ socond olc- 
niont ol* //rowad.syV^.] I. tr(nis. 1, To take* into 
tin* stoinat'li through tlio throat, as food or 
drink; r(‘tM*iv('' throu^li tho t)i‘}.(ans of dojrlnti- 
tion; tak(‘ into tin* hotly thron}?h tlio month. 

'r<» lilt' .SrribcB und I’JiarlHftsH wot! was tlrnoiinc’tl l»y t»iir 
Saviour for straiiiiiip: at a (Jiiatt uutl nwallowi ntj a <’:niit‘l. 

Milton, KikoTioklastf.'t, ii. 
ticcMRioually, iii trunco, tlie patitsut, though iiiRfiihinic, 
Kwallown luoiHolH put into liiK mouth. 

II. SjKun'i'r, i'rin of Sotnol., si. 

2. Il(‘n(M', in ti'nirati vo ust*, tt> tlravv or ta,kt* in, 
in anyway; a,hsf>rl); appro]iriatt*; t'xhaiist; ooii- 
smin*; (‘ii^iilf; usually follow(*d hy np. 

Faith, liope. ami lovt* lie thrt'c Bisters; they mwer t'ati 
depart in this world, though in the world to come li>ve 
shall Knutlloiv up the other two. 

Tuntialt’, Aiih. to Sir T. M(»re, t!te. (I'arker Soe., IsriO), j) ho. 

The lirsl tiling is tlie tentler eomiiassion of (ital respect, 
ing us d) owned and mntUou'ed up in misery. 

Hooker, Keeles )‘olitv, i. 1 1. 
The eaith optiiied her moutli and ftwallou'ed them up 

Num XM. .'111. 

The mieessary provision of hfonivallou'a the gi eatest part 
•<»f their time, Locke. 

In ujijtci Egypt tlieie w^ere foimerly tw’t*nty-four jirov- 
inct's. hut many of them are now riraUioe'<i up hy Aiah 
Sheiks, so that on the west side I eoultl hear of none Init 
(iirge, Esue, anti Manfalouth. 

}*<H'ocke, Desciiidion <»f the East, T. 

Syit'fi Ileal ly — 3. take intti tin* mintl readily 
or t*rt!dnlonsly ; n‘f<*i vt* or eiiihraet*, as ojiinions 
or holiof, vvithtint oxaminatioM or serujilt'; re- 
ccivf implicitly ; drink in: stnm*lim<'s wit li dniru. 

1 saw a Kiuith Htand . . . 

N\ ith open mouth suealloimiff a taih)r’H news 

tShah., K. .It dm. iv. 2. liifi 
Here men an* forced, at a venture, to he <•! the lelimon 
t)f the ctaintiy ami must tlieit‘ftin‘s/e«f/<>u' doten o]>inionh, 
as silly i>eo])le do nnpiiie pills, without knowini.'^ what 
Ihe.v ai i* made of Human I mh‘i standing, 1\ \\ 1 

4. dk) pni n]iwilli; luuir; tako jiatit'iitly: as, 
fo .suv///o/r a.n jtIVronl. 

'I’he mother (not aide to rieullme lier shame an*I gi lefe) 
cast herselte into the lake to hee swallow < <1 of (hew.itei, 
hilt there. h\ a nt‘W’ Metaiiioi jiliosis, w as tCMu <1 intoaFisli, 
and hallowed tor a (ioddehse. I'urchas, I'ilgi image, ji. iU 
Uill not the ])n>]»oHal of so excellent a lew aid make us 
m'nlloic some moi e than oi dinaiy haidships tliat we might 
enjoy it ' St ill t Off fleet. Sermons, I li. 

5. 'I’o rotnict ; recant. 


iHitU. Did Angelo so leave hei '* 

huhe. Left her in ht'i teais, . . mrulloueti his \ows 

whole, ju ettiinling in hei <liseov ' m ies of dishonoiii 

S/tuk , M. loi M., iii, 1 

= ^11. 1-3. L'ii<froxn, EuffidJ, etc See uhxorh. 

II. nitrftus. d’o ])i‘i‘forni tin* jicl of swnlltiw- 
ing^; sj.ct'tnnplisli <k‘g:liilition. 
swallow* (swoKo), n. I Karly mod. D. also 
.s-trn/otr, .^irolotr ; < MK. sirahurf , .saro/av*, .svrt /o/rc, 
su'clo^hf, sirolfuiy, .siro/u,^, stro/; , sir<f(<jli = Idk 
sn'ff/ff, (f. srhiCftlp = Tt'td. srchjr — Sw. srfth/ = 
Dam srndtj, Hit' ^nllct, a, ycidf. wliirlptitil ; Iroin 
tliOM'rh: son r. In I In* later senses 

Hie noun is from tin* motl. 1, 'PIm! ca\- 

ity t>f Hn* Hiroat. juitl j^idlel, or passai^e Hirong:li 
whit*h food anti tlrink jiass ; I lie faiic(‘s, ])liar\ n\, 
iiinl gcnilet or esojihay^iis leatliiig: fnnn tlit* nioiilli 
It) Hie stomaeh; (*s]H'ci.il]y, Hie oi’gjans of deglu- 
tition (•olleetivt‘]y. 

Sw'yftcly bwengetl hyin t<i swejie A' his nrof, * opened. 

AUttcrutny I’ociux (od \h»n is), iii 2."i0. 

'J'he swuUoH’ of m> conscieiiee 
Hfttli hut a nairow jaissage. 

Middleton, (iixiwe at Chess, iv. 2. 

No tale was t(*o gloss or monstrous tor- his ca)>aeious 
ifwalloic. Irviiur, sketidi-lUatk, ]>. 424. 

2. A yawniing; ^iilf ; an ahyss; a, uliirl]>ot»l. 

This Eneas is come to jiaiadys 
Out of the Kif’ohnr of helle 

Chaucer, tiootl Wtuiien, 1 lioi 

The thirde he caste . . in a xicaloirc of y see ealh-d 

Mare Atlriadcum Falofun, Chnui , l\i\ 


3. A d<*e]) liollovv in tlie j.c>’nnn<l; n ])it. — 4. 
'Pin* sjmee in a Idock )K*tvv(‘en Hie groove of 
the slieave and Hie sliell, tlironfj:li wliieli Hie 
ro]»e reeves. — 5. A fiinni'l-sliapt'd cavity oe- 
ciindni^ not mieornmonly in linn'sttnn* reg-itins, 
uini es])e<*i;i 11\ m the eluilk tlistriets of Ph’anee 
4 intl Kiiij^i.antl. Also cal let! .s/ruZ/o/r-Z/e/e or sv///- 
/tiflr, Hi‘(‘ sonl-lfidf — 6. ’Plie act of swallowiiiir. 


Attemitothe tlilf ercnc.e het w i-en aeivili/,e<l su’r{f(ou'aiid 
a barbarous holt \octex Ambroxuimv, Dee , lsa4 

7. That wliitd) is swallovN ed ; as mneli us is 
$twaUt)wed at once ; a tnouHiful. 

:)H3 


A iwallow or two of hot milk BomotimeB aids in cough- 
ing up tenacious mucus. 

Buck a IlaiuUHwk of Med. SeienccK, V. 4 
8. Taste; relisli; likiiif,'; inclination: as, “I 
bav(‘ no ftu'nlhnr for it,’’ Massttupr . — 9. A 
swallowt'r; a iish that inllates itself by swal- 
low iiifJT air ; a pnlTer or swell-fisli. 
swallow^ (sv\olh)), a. [< M M. .s//'uZf//rr, .S7/Y/Z//V, 
.virnZa, .smv/Zo, < AS. su'ttivin = MD. stni/utve, 
Kirafrhc, I). .r«v(Z/o/' = MLtJ. siralr, steal the — 
OIKJ. .vav/Zu/ra, MIKJ. steal tre, (i. schtealhc = 
let‘l. Sw.Krn/o =1 lam. .s/ aZe — t lot li. *.s/raZu o (not 
ret'orth'tl ), a. swallow; orig;. 'Pent, ^steffhjwfat, 
pt'Hiaps — Hr. a/sn.ir (written also d‘/seur, and 
erroneously ussoeiateil with u/t. s«*a). a king- 
fislier: st‘(‘ halrtfott.] 1. A fissjrosfral oseine 
passi'rine bird with nine ])riniaries; anv mein- 
lier of Hn* family JItrnti(lt)tt<la\ of wliieli Hn-re 
an* iiiimc*roiJK genera and about I HD si»e('i(*.s, 
found ill all jiarls of Hie worhi. The hiiding 
Hliecies of Hw.iUow’s aie tiu* harn-sw idlow s ot tlu“ ginnis 
Ihrundo, witli hmg «Ieeph hnked tail having the hdei.il 
featheis (dongaltd ami hiieiii towaid tlieir t'uds, and 
with liistioiih Hleil-ldnr jdnimige (ui tlie npjn-r paits, uml 
more or less lufinis ]>himage iielow. Tin* ininnion Inid 
of JCurope IS //. ruxttca , that «d Aiiieiica is It cruthnt 
i/uxtra They are called Intin ximUinex liecaiise they iisn- 
ally hiiild their in*sts of str.iw and mud on the ratteis of 
hams. The hoiise-sw'allnw or martin ot l',iii<)j>e n* I'/icli 
lion urhicu, of a gi niis m»t n jneseiited in Ainetica I’he 
]iuii)h‘ martin ot Noilli Aineiiea is a very laige swallou, 
Cnejtu' Htihix or /*. /ntrjntren, the inah* ot wlinh js en- 
tirely IiistKMiH slnel-hliie, Hi*\eral smiihii sjiei ies of the 
saim* genus iiihahit (»tln“i paits of America. 'I’ln- m<»s( 
widely difliis<*d species ef tin* lainily is tin* hank swallow 
<ii sand niai tin, Clu icoht oi t'otile ripurm, common to 
both hemispheres, of a iiioiiK<*-gra> and xvhitc <*oloiation, 
without luster, hi et diiig in holes iu liaiiks (Mifl-swallow s 
are Ke\i*ial s]K*i*n s <»l tin* gen. is Pi trochelidon, loiind in 
vatioiis pints <d tin* w«nhl Th.it <U' the I’nited Stales is 
1*. lu)nfron.\, also called rcjo/hlicnn toeullotr, inud-fttculloie, 
'•n\deures-.'>irnlloii\ 'I’hese Iniild nestsalmost t'litiielv oi iiel- 
lets of mud stuck togetliei in inaHses on the sides of elills. 
Under ea\es, etc, Itough-w luged swallows aie several 
loiiiis ot the geiieia Psulnloprorne ami Sfelirnlopti’ntJ , 
as S. rcrn/ienni.'t of the l uited States, liaviiig the oiilei 
well of the llrst ptiinau serrate with a seiies of leeiiived 
hooks K IS of dull giayish coloiation, i I'semhliiig tin 
hank-swallow The wliii«*-lK*lIied swallow- ol (he I nili*d 
St. lies Is Tacht/Ci- 
nct't ol It tdopmcnc 
hicolor, lit a Iris- 
tioiis gieeiiish- 
hla< k ahoM and 
snowy white Inf- 
low. A still inoie 
heantlfui I elated 
sjieeies lb t*i< \m- 
l<tgn*<*n swallow 
ot western Noith 
Aim'iica Tuehuci- 
mtu thalnxsina 
'I'ln* Dnhaman sw al- 
low, Cullichchdini 
cifaneirtrtdis, is a 
heautitnl HW'allow 
lescmhlhig the vio- 
lel-gleeii, with 
sheein iii.iK'r jiaits w l,.*. i.. ii.. .1 ».f, 

and white iiinlei 
jiarts, heloiigiiig to 

tin* I’.ahamaK and nil ely toiiiid in Moinla. Swallows an* 
maiiih insect ivoroiis hiids (Ihoiieh some of them cat hi i 
1 ii*s akso), and usually c.ipl uu their i)ii > on the w mg w it li 
gi eat address 'i’lieir w mgs ai e long, point«*d, and n.irrow 
hludeil, giving gieat hia\\ am \> spend and exlm.sion ot 
thght. 'I’ln* feet an* small ami w cak, and si .ii e< 1\ iisnd hn 
jnogiession, Imt chittly foi jienhmgund thnging Tlie 
song is a \aiied ami vidiildi* twltrnnir, hnt tin Aniei 
lean maitin Inis a sirone, mh, mnsaal nop Swallows 
aie in most eoiinl i n*s imgi atoi > , ami llios* ot laiiojn-aml 
Amein*a havi* long hmi iioh-d, not uidv 1oi lln ixleni, 
hut alsofoi the legiil.'u ii.\, of tinii migialoi\ niovi*ini*nts 
l''iai*h Hp<*i n*H h.is its leg’-nl.o linn* oi api»i*aimg in tin 
Hpi ing, which mai he jntdatid with inm h < ontldem e , 
it IS, liow’fvei, l<»sonn* i \t<*nl ilepomh nl upon the wi*atin*r, 
or the getietal adianei im III oi 1 1 taid.ition of tin ojh ning 
of the HcaBoii. In tin auliimn .swallows aie oltrn go\- 
eimd in Jt'axing tlnii 
siinmn 1 le.soits hy tin* 
appioaeh ol stoims (»r 
cold W'«alln‘i, and fin v 
aie thus lo some extent 
wnallni jnopliets 't hen 
modes of in-sling are 
mole v.iiiahh- than is 
usnallv tin* eas«* among 
hml.s so intimately n- 
luteil III othei habits and 
in bt I IK tn> (■ , and sw al- 
low s also show to an ex- 
tent iine(|Ualed hi olhei 
hmls. a readiness lo motl- 
it.\ fheli |iiimltl\e nesl- 
ing liahits in populous 
legions Tims tin nidi- 
tl( .ition oj llu* .so\ I'll .pi - 
<*i(*b of sw allow s w hn li 
aie Com moo m tin’ I n li- 
ed .States .'■hows toni 
distimt i.itegonis (li 
boll's ill tin gioiiinl, dug 
hj the birds, slightly fiiniislied with .sfUt matei iah h.ink- 
Hwallow lough-w iiiged sw.dlow , (2) hoh*s in tn»s oi 
locks, not m:id( h,\ the hinh, t.iiil\ tnimshed with soft 
matei lals xvhite-hi Hied and violef-gi eni sw-allows and 
])llljde maitin, ( J) holes oi then eipiivalents, not mad< 
hy the birds, hut sceur»*il thiough lium.m agency, and 


more or less furnished with Hoft materials hy the 1 
forpierb no species, now bix of the seven sjiecies (a 
cepting the liank-swallow ) ; (4) nests ehilionitely 
Btriieted hy the hn ils. phisteied to natural oi aitl 
surfaces, and looseh furnished with soft materials 
clill-swallow and the barn sw.dlow , especiallj the toi 
'The eggs of the swallow s likew ist diilei iiioh* tlian is 
in the same faiiiih , ..oi n being (jui e-w Jute, olliers 
fiiselv .spotted Among spi eies in the 1 nited Slates 
the ham swallow and tin elill swallow. la> spotted < 
the ofhei t)\e, wlioh eoloiediggs. 'I'll is di II ei eiice 
ti'rest mg, taken in (onm-ition wiijj (hi inoih-of hrei- 
since it IS the genei.-d inh with Inids that hoh-hiei 
lay while eggs, and Hint in s| hnilder>-, ehpi ei-illy t 
w hose nests ai e elalioi ate and open, lav ( oloi ed eggs, 
also cuts iimlei txmh xicallou , tan x-'.h olloie, an'es^kua 
turc-ne.<if, Proijnc, rooijh inn;/e<f, and fhice-ttulcd 

2. Sonn* biv<l likened to m niistakin i*< 

swallow. Thus, the swifts, f'npsv belonging 
dill’eieijt ordei of birds, aie eominoiilv nusealled Ktrul 
US tho chimne>-BW allow ot tin t nitid Stalls Ch.u 
jhlaoicii (See cut under (V/.v faro ) 'I'ln ho-ealled e( 
sw-allows’ nests aie hiiilt l»\ sw ills of tin gi nns < 'n/(nc 
See ('ollocalut (witli cut) ami sinjt ^ , // 4 

3. A bri'eil of donioslie ]iio;eons. x\itli si 
ieo^s, S(juat form, ^\l^^e bod\, eolorod \\ii 
nnd slM‘ll-ei*cst . Numerous eolor-x nriot les 
noted. ’Pin* birds soim*1inu*s called /oo/es 
usu.'illy <*lassi‘d as swallows. — 4. Hm* sIo 
pelri*!. Also ,s<Y/-.s‘/ri'/ZZo/r. fl*ro\. Phig:. ) 

swallowable (sw'ol'o-u-bh, n. [<.scnZZo« 
-fthic.j ('ujuiblo of being: swallowed: 1 m*i 
ea]»able of being: believed; eredibh*. | Ha 

The reader w ho for the first time meets witli an 
dote in Its hniidredth edition, and Ms most mitig 
and xicnUoiruhle foim, may ver,x natiiiall> leeeive 
bimjile good faith. 

Muitlitnd. llefoimatioii, j» .'n.'*. (7>u/ 

swallow-chatterert (swol'o-i-lnit ' er-er), a. 
wavwing^; a, bird of the g:eims /{attthtirtlla 
r«‘s1neted g-i'inis .tiitpchs Si*e ('ul. under // 
tetta/. Steatttsott. 

swallow-day ( sword-da ), a. 'Pile l.")Hi of A] 
IlallmrlL | Hrov. Kn;;. j 
swallower (sworo-er), tt. ['< stealhut^ + 

< >ne who or that which swallows; speeifiea 
a \ora<'ious Iish. more fully ealh'd hlael, sh 
lout). S(‘e Chtasttaultttt (with eiit ). 

I li.ive often eonsideu'd these diflei eiit peojilewitln 
gieat alleid ion, and alwii.vs speak ol them with the 
tim tion of the Ealeis and Sicof/otn is 

'I'litfu, No. 2(1'). (Luth( 

swallow-fish (swol'd-lish ), ti. ’Phe sapiihir 
goirnard, I'tit/la litetitaia: Hu* red-lub. 
swallow-flycatcher (swoi'o-iir kaeii-i-r), 
i\'^ ^'ti (flltaf -shi tl,f . I ttetp-. Hnt., XVJII. 
swallow-hawk tsword-haU ), n. Tho swalh 

I. iiled kile, I'Jattatdt's furtteat ns rormei ly A'l 
i U rns J tit ea i tts so enlled Iroiii ils slia])e a 
mode of ilu^hl . See cut \i\nWv I'.latiatdis. 

swallow-hole (swoTo-hdl), tt. S:ime as sii 
hat 1 , a lid .st til, -hale. 

Sometimes a disliiel of limesttme is dnll**tl xvith vi 
eal (*a\ ities (.s*// tiiloir hoh v' or sinks). 

.1 tieiKic, \a\i . Dnt., A. ! 

swallowing (sword-ing), a. [< MK. s/ioZau/. 
etc.; xiibal n. of sav/ZZoa I , r. | 1. ’Piie a(‘t 

d<*g:lut it ion ; Hie reei'ptiou, as of food, ii 
tiu* stomaeli tlirong:h Hie fatwes, ])harvu\, a 
i‘SO])hag:ns. — 2t. A awniiiig: ^.^uil , a w liii ljm 
sjime as steaHott 1, 'J. 

swallow-pear (swo’'d-]>iir), a. See pi a) 1. 
Bwallow-pipet ('-wol'd-pi])), a. ^I'lu* g:uil 

fShmgr.'J 

Em li yiaiineh w illi gnti iing w .e s » i^w < Ih d, 

Not one hit moie i ollld jiass \(.iii su nllunsjHfic 

iroh-oj (petei rmd.ii ), W oik*-, j> IT.. (J>ovi 

swallow-plover (swol'o-i*lii\ ( i ), a. A ^r 
laloiaal bird ol the faii.ilv (itu n nhd.’r. relaf 
to the ])lo\erb, and liaNiiigr a Ibriveil ta.il li 
lhak of a swallow a })r:il iiioole. Seo (*ut n 
iler fllarnila. 

swallow-rollei ' 

1 he lannlN < m a- 
i'ndie a ml g, pus 
I'unfshau ns. See 
cut under /'/- 
) tf.s-fatit It'-;. 

swallow-shrike 

( sx\ ol ' o slink ), 

II. Anx bird of 
the Inni'is lr~ 
linn Ilia , n w ood 

wallow, as tlie 

Indian toddv 

bird, . ti tanins 
fnsetfs, or (lu* 
i-.m* I. tiisti/ttf^; 

of Now liritain 
and New In*- 
land. The name 
ma^ have been given 






swallow-shrike 

to certain fork-tniled drongoahrikes (at that figured un- 
der dronffo) when the two fainllieB Diemridse aud Artami- 
dte were not Bujiarsited, or were dilf erently coiiBtituted ; 
but in pivaeiii use it upplies only U> the reatricted ylr- 
tamidie. Also swnllow-jly catchier. 
swallow’ s-nest (sworoz-nost), n. Inattat., the 
nidus hirmidiiiin (wldrdi set% uudor ititlus). 
swallow-stone ( h wol ' u-sidn ) , . A Hfou e f abl od 
to bo broii^dit from the sea-shore by swallows 
to give sigiil (o their young, and to bt‘ found 
in the stomachs of tbe latter. The myth is no- 
ticed by various writers, from Pliny or earlier 
to Longf(*llow. 

swallow-struck (swoPo-struk), a. Bewitched 
or i n jurt'd by a swallow. Among many Biiperstltions 
connected with bwuIIowb are those to the effect that if the 
bii'd fliea under one's arm the limb is paralyzed, and if un- 
der a cow the milk liecoraeB bloody. See tvitch^chick, and 
compare shrew-Htrtick. 

swallowtail (swol'o-tal), n. and a, I. n, 1. A 
swallow’s tail ; hence, a long aud deeply forked 
or forficate tail, like that of t he barn-swallow. 
— 2. A swallow-tailed animal, (a) Any awallow- 
tailed butterfly of the reatrieted family Papilvonidm, the 
speciea of which have more or leas lengthened proceaHcs 
ox the hind wingB, wldch t.ogethor com})oso a awallowtail. 
See cut under PapUio. (h) A humming-bird of the genua 
Eupetoimim, ub K hirutulo or K 7/iacyMra, having a long, 
deeply forked tail, (c) Tiie swallow-tailed kite. See cut 
under ElaiuMs. 

3. Hoinethiiig resembling in form or suggest- 
ing the forked tail of a swallow, (a) A plant, a 
BpecioB of willow. 

The shining willow they call swallow-tail. 

Bacon, Nat. Hlat. 

(6) In jdinomj, same as dovetail, (c) In .fort , Bame as bon- 
net d prt^tre (which see, under bonnet), (d) A swallow-tailed 
coat ; a dress-coat, ft'olloq. } («) The joints of a burgee. 
(/) A broa<i orl»ar})cd arrow-head. 

Tlio Knglisli . . . sent otf their volleyg of sioallow-taUs 
before wo could call <»n St. Androw. 

Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, xxlx. 

Tiger swallowtail, the turnus, Papilio turnus, a large 
y^ow swallow-tailed butterfly, streaked with black, com- 
mon in the irnited States. Sec cut under turnus. 

II. Same us swallow-fa Hed. 

Here is o!U) of the new police, with blue mrallow-tail 
coat tightly buttoned, and white trouBers. 

W. liesant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 50. 

swallow-tailed (s woP6-tuld), a, 1 . Of the form 
of 11 swallow’s tail ; having tapering or pointed 
skirts: applied ])articula.rly to a coat. — 2. In 
Jtnnenif dovetaih'd. — 3. Having a long, deeply 
forked tail, like th<^ liarn-swallow^s. Swallow- 
tailed butterfly, a swallowtail, as Papilio 7tmchaon, a 
largr? Kuropcftii species, expanding from .'ti to <1 inches, of 
ayellow coloi banded and sptitted with black, and having a 
brick-rc<l spot attlio anal angle of theliind wings, which ore 
prolonged Into tails. See cuts under /‘fljfwVto and turnus. 
Swallow-tailed duok. Set5 Swallow-tailed 

flyoateber, a bird of the family 'Pfirannid/r and genua Mil- 
wdus: a scissortuil. 'I'liere ari< two siteciea in the United 
States, M. tttrannuH ami M. j'orjieatus. See cuts under MU- 
vuluM and seimtrtdU — SwalloW-tailed ^11, Crea<jrus 
furcalm, a vei‘y rare specieH of gull inhabiting the (lala- 
pagoH iKlantls ainl the Peruvian coast. It is a large gull, 
the wing KU iiicIjch, wliite, with pearl-gray mantle, dark- 
colored primaricH in moat of their extent, and a sooty hood 
with white frontal spotb, tlitJ bill Idackish tipped with yel- 
low, the tect ic(i, ami the tail <leeply forked. It has bV<!n 
erroneously considered arctic, and also attributed to Cali- 
fornia.— Swallow-tailed kingfisher. See kimjjisher — 
Swallow-tailed kite. S(;o swallow-hawk, and cut uinbir 
Elanoides. ~ SwaUOW-talled moth, Ifrnpteryx samlntva- 
rta, a Knropeun moth of a pale-yellowish color, with olive 
markings, and a red spot at tin* laiHc of the tall into which 
the hinder wings are prolonged.- Swallow-tailed shel- 
drake, the swallow tailoii dtick. StiO cut under Harelda. 
C. Swai nson . 1 8H.5. I l^oeal, Hritish. J 
swallow- wing (mwoI'c)- wing), n. A Soiitli Amer- 
ican llssirostrul barbot of tlio g<*uus ChvlUiop- 
tvrn. See cut uiulor (Iwlhfopfcra. l\ L. Srlafor. 
swallow-woodpeckert (swol'u-wu<U'p<*k-cr), n. 
A woodptu'-ker of the goiiuH Afrlanrrpes in a 
broad h<' 11 sc. Swain son, 
swallowwort (HWol'6-w6rt), ft. r< 1). .7waluw- 
wortrl, trauH. of Htrnndinnria^ name in Brun- 
fclHius, etc., q^f Vinretox'ivum, on account of woruo 
reHemblauc(* of the pod or seeds to a flying swal- 
low, (1. schwa Ihcnwnr;:, schwalbenkraut. Also, 
for dof. d, truns. of Vlteli (ionium. Heo cofan- 

iiinc.'] 1. The European herb Cynanvhum (d.v- 
elepias) Vinccfo.nrani, or wbito swallowwort, the 
plant anciently culled asclcpias. Also call«*d 
rinccUKviciim (wliicii b(uO and iamc-poison . — 2. 
Htmeo, as u book-uume, any jdaiit of the genus 
Asclcpias. the milkweed: applied also to the 
Homa-plaut, us fonnerlycdassiul in Asclcpias, and 
to an umbellifer, Elictm Unam (Thapsia) Ascle- 
ptam, perhaps from its ext<‘rnal restunblance to 
an asch'piml. — 3. The celandine, Vhclidonimn 
majns, once famded to he used hy swallows as 
a siglit-rt^storer. (Compare' swallaw-slonc. 
swalowet, swalwet. Middle English forms of 
swa How 1 , swa Ho tr- . 

swam (swam or sworn). Preterit of swim. 
SWameH, a. 8ee sweam. 
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swame^f, n. A Middle English form of squame. 

In whose bloodde bathed ho should have been, 

Ills leprous swames to have weshed of dene. 

Hardinff, (Chronicle, f. 4». (llaUitifeU.) 
swamp^ ( swomp ), « . [ Formerly also sworn p; not 
fouiKiiii early use; prob. a dial.Var. or more orig. 
form of (a) sump = D. somjp = MHO. G. sumpf 
(also OHO. snmpfi) = Bw. Dan. sump, a swamp; 
related to (/>) AB. swam, swamm = MEG. swam, 
swamp s= OHG. swam (swamb-), MHG. swam, 
swamp {swamb-), G. schwamm = Icel. svoppr (for 
*svampr) = Dan. Sw. scamp, a fungus, sponge, 
=:Goth . swamms, a sponge ; (c) cf . Goth, swumsl, a 
ditch ; (d) cf. alsoE. <lial..vMY/aA*, swanp, 
akin to Or. spf>itgy» airoyyoQ, sponge, 1 j, 

fungus, fungus: mo fungus and sponge. Not 
connected with .virml.] 1. A piece of wet, 
spongy land ; low ground saturated with water ; 
soft, wet ground which may have a growth of 
certain kinds of trees, hut is unfit for agricul- 
1 ural or pastoral purposes. 

The flrfit throe Days we marched thro' nothing but 
Swamps, having great Kains, with much Thunder and 
Lightning. 

Wafer, A Now Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of 
lAmerica (1699), p. 13. 

Swamp seems peculiarly an American word. 

J. D. Whitney, Names and Places, p. 211. 
2. In eoal-niining, a local depression in a coal- 
bed, in which water may collect. [Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous-coal districts.] — 3. A shal- 
low lake. [Australia.] — Bwamp fly-honeysuoklei 
a shrub, Lonieera oUongifolia, of the northern Unltoa 
States and Onnada.— Swamp globe-flower. Same as 
fmreadimj glohe-Jlmver (which see, under spread, «.).— 
Swamp pea-tree. See pea-tree, % — Swamp poet-oak. 
See poKf-ouAr.— Swamp rOB6-mallOW. See IHtnscue.— 
Swamp SpaniBh oak. Same aa rdn-oak.— Swamp tea- 
tree. see tea-tree.— Swamp white oak. See while. (Sik, 
under oaAf. = Syil. 1. Morass, etc. See marsh. 
swamp U swomp ), 'r. [< sirrm/pl, w.] l.trans.l. 
To plunge, whelm, or sink in a swamp, or as in 
a swamp. 

Meat, which is abundant, is rarely pmpcrly cooked, and 
game, of which Sweden has a great variety, is injured by 
being swamped in sauc(»fl. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 201. 

2. T(» iduiige into inextricable difficulties ; over- 
whelm ; ruin ; hence, to outbalance ; exceed 
largely in numbers. 

Having swamped himself in following the ignlR fatuus of 
a theory. Sir IF. llarnilton. 

before the T<ove of Letters, overdone, 

Had swampt the aacred poets with thoinselves. 
Tennyson, Old Poets foster’d under friendlier skies. 
A cii’oular tin }>ath-tiib, coneerning which the Moharn- 
riiedan iiiiiid had swamped itself in vain conjecture. 

T. B. Aldrich, l*onkni>og to PcBlh, p. 207. 
with full washes and blots of colour or strong 
strokea with the red pen. The Portfolio, April, 1888, p. 68. 

3. Xant., to overset, sink, or cause to become 
filled, as a boat, in water; whelm. — 4. To cut 
out (a road) into a for(‘si. Bee swamper. Sports^ 
man\s Hazel her. [U. B.] 

II. inlrans. 1. To sink or stick in a swamp; 
hence, to be plunged in inextricable difliculties. 
— 2. To become filled with water and sink, as a 
boat; founder; hence, to be ruined; be wrecked, 
swamp’** (swomp), a, ICi.sivanlA.^ Tli in; slen- 
der ; leaii. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Our why is better tidded than this cow, 

Her ewr’s but swampe ; slice's nut for milk I trow. 

A Yorkshire IHaloyne. (1697), p. .‘id. (Ualliwell.) 

swamp-apple (swomp'ap'^l ), n. Bame as honiy- 
sncldc-appTc, 

swamp-ash (swomp'ash), w. Bame as hoop-ash. 
SWamp-beggartiCKS (swomp'beg'^jlr-tiks), w, A 
plant, Jiidens connata, with a<lliesive sc'ods. 
swamp-blackberry (swoiiip'blak'''ber-i), n. A 
blackberry which grows in swamps. Bee run- 
ning swamp-blackberry, under running. 
swamp-blackbird (sWmp'blak'''b(}rd), n. Bame 
as ma r.di -blackbird. 

swamp-blueberry (swomp'blfl'^ber-i), n. Bee) 
blncbcrrif. 

swamp-broom (swomp 'brbm), n. Bame as 
swamp-itak. 2 («). 

swamp-cabbage (swomp'kab^aj), n. Same as 
skunk-cabbage. See cabbage^. % 

swamp-cottonwood (swomp'kot^n-wud), n. 
Bame as downy pop/urj whicli see, under poplar). 
swamp-crake (s womp'krak), n . An Australi an 
crake, Drtygmnctra iahuensis. about 7 inches 
long, of a cliocolate-brown and slate-gray color. 
W. L. Btdlcr. 

swamp-cypress (awomp'si^pres), n. The bald 
cypress, Taj'odium distiehnm ; also, a tree of the 
genius Chamweyparis, sometimes called ground- 
or nyirsh-(aj press. 

swamp-deer ( swomp 'der), n, A ru cervine deer 
of Inaia, liucervus (luraucelU, of a light-yellow- 
ish color, about 4 feet high, with long-beamed 


Bwamp-mahoguy 

simply dichotomous antlers, inhabiting swampy 
places. 

swamp-dock (swomp'dok), n. See dock^.l. 

swamp-dogwood (swomp'dog'^wfld), n. Same 
as poison-sumac. 

swamp-elm (swomp'elm), n. Bame as rock-elm. 

SWamper(8Worap'(;r),a. l< swamp + -er^.'] One 
engaged in breaking out roads for lumber- 
ers, or clearing away underbrush, especially in 
swamps; one who cuts trees in a swamp. [U. S.] 
But when the swamps are deep in water the swamper 
may paddle up to these trees whose narrowed waists are 
now within the swing of his ax, and standing up In his 
canoe, by a marvel of balancing skill, cut and cut until at 
length his watchful up glaticlng eye boos the forest giant 
bow his head. 0. W. Cable, The Century, X2CXV. 550. 

After the trees are sawn ofT, as near the roots as possi- 
ble, the trunks arc cut into logs of various lengths — the 
shortest being, as a rule, sixteen feet long. The men 
called swampers then clear away the underbrush. 

St. Nicholas, XVII. 58S. 

swamp-fever (8Womp'fe'''v(?r), n. A malarial 
fever (which boo, under /ever). 

swamp-ram (Hwomp'gum), n. A treo of the 
genus Eucalyptus, or various species, including 
Eucalyptus a mountain form of which in 

Tasmania is called cidcr-tree (which see); E. 
paucifiora^\i\tCi or drooping gum ; E. rostrata, 
red-gum; E. panirwZrtfr?, wiiite ironbark; E.amyg- 
dalinq, giant gum or peppermint-tree; etc. The 
last species embraces perhaps the loftiest trees on the 
globe, one specimen having measured 471 feet. Another 
at a height of 210 feet had still a diameter of 5 feet. 

swamp-hare (swomp'har), n. A largo, long- 
limbed hare or rabbit, Lepus aquaticus, inhabit- 
ing the fresh -water swamps and bayous of the 
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southern ITniled States, as in Mississippi an< 
Louisiana, where it is locally known as tlio wa 
icr-rabhi t. it is one of the few spechjs of UiIh extensiv 
genus which are to any extent aquatic in habits. It is quit 
distinct from the small marsh-hare L. palustrls, which 1 
found in the stiU-inarsheB of the Sontlievii States as fn 
north as North Carolina. Th(‘ range of the HAvnnip-hat 
extends in the cuno-hrakes of the MisBiRSuml valley hr fr 
at leant as Cairo in Illinois. It is one of the larger specie 
18 or 20 inches long, the cars 3 inchcB, the hind ft)ot 4. Tl; 
tail IR very short, and tiie skull ia 1 o»b than half as wide » 
it iR long, with confluent poRtorhital proccsRcs. In e,oh 
the Bwuiiii>'hnre resembles the common gray wood-i abbi 

swamp-hellebore (BWonip'liel'''e-b6r), n. Sc 
hellebore, 2 and 

swamp-hen (swoinp'hen), n. A marsh-boi 

Specifically — fa) The swamp-crake, {h) The Kuropei 
i)uri>le gulllmile. (c) A large hlackigh gallinule of AuHtr 
liaatid New Zealand, Porphyru>7nelauotus,ubo\.it2l inch 
hmg. See cut under Porphyrio. Walter L. Buller. 

swamp-hickory (HWOTnp'hik"p-ri), n. Bame i 
bitlcrnut; also, sanio ns bitter pecan pecan 

swamp-honeysuckle (swomp'liun'-'i-suk-l), - 
The clammy azalea, lihododendron viscosum, 
shrub found in swamps in easicrn North Ame 
ica. The llowerH are white, showy, and fragrant ; the < 
rolla has a slender tube longer than the lobes of the bordi 
and is very vlRcid, 

swamp-land (swomp'land), n. Land coven 
with swamps. 

The so-called ** swamp lands” forming a portion of t 
national domain have been freely boRtowed on the varic 
States in which they occur, and have been the source 
endless fraud and deceit, since large areas of the m< 
valuable agricultural land in the country have be 
claimed and held as swamp land.” 

J. D. Whitney, Names and Places, p. 2 

swamp-lanrel (swomp' la'-'rol), n. The pale la 
rel, Kalmia glauca; also, the laurel raagnoli 
Magnolia glauca. 

swamp-lily ( swomp 'lil'^i), n. 1. Boo lily, 1. 
2. A plant of the genus Xephyranihes. 
swamp-locust (swomp' 16 ^kust), n. Bame 
water-locust. 

swamp-loosestrife (swomp'l6H''''strif), n. F 
Nesmt. 

swamp-lover (swomp'luv^'^r), w. Bame as sU 
flower. 

swamp-magnolia (swomp'mag-no^li-a), n. T 
swamp-laurel Magnolia glauca. Bee Magnol 
swamp-mahogany (swomp'ma-hog^a-ni), 
An Australian timber-tree of the species Eu 


swamp-maliogaiiy 
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swanky 


lyptus hotryoidea fixiCL E, rohusta; also, Tristania 
suaveolens^ and perhaps species of AngopJiara, 
swamp-maple (swomp'ma^pl), n, THie red 
maplo(8ee w^7el); also. Neguttdo Calif ornictm, 
of the Coast Kanse in California, 
swamp-milkweed (swomp'milk'''w6d), n. Bee 

9mlktvcedf 1. 

swamp-moss (swomp'm6s), n. A common name 
for moss of the genus Sphagnum. 
swamp-muck (swomp'muk), n. Bee muck^. 
swamp-oak (swomp' ok), 1. In America — 
(a) the swamj) white oak (see u)hite oak, under 
oak): (b) the swamp post-oak pout-oak); 
(c) the swamp Bpauish oak pin-oak). — 2. 

In Australia — («) a broom-like leguminous 
shrub or small tree, Viminaria denudata (also 
called swamp-broom); {h) a tree of the genus 
Casuarina, as C, suberosa, C, cguisetifolia, or C. 
paludosa. {'usee sh e-oak.) These trees are of a 
handsome but funereal aspect. 

The train had stopped before a roadside station stand- 
ing in a clearing against a background of shivering gwanip- 
oak trees. Mnt. CampbeU-Praed, The Head Station. 

swamp-ore (swomp'or), n. Bame as bog-iron 
ore (which see, under hog^). 
swamp-owl (swomp'oul), n. The short-eared 
owl, or marsh-owl, Brachyotus palustris; also, 
sometimes, the barred owl, Strix nehulosa. [1 ^o- 
cal, U. S.] 

swamp-partridge (swomp'par^trij), n. The 
spruce-partridge, or Canada grouse. [Local, 
U, B.] 

swamp-pine (swomp'pin), n. Bame as slash - 
pine. 


swampy (swom'pi), a. [< swamp“^ + -yl.] Per- 
taining to a swamp ; consisting of swamp ; like 
a swamp ; low, wet, and spongy: as, swampy land. 

Susquehanna's Kivamj^f ground. Scott, IVlaniiion, ill. 9. 

SWan^ (swon), n. f< ME. swan, swon, < AB. swan 
= Ml), swaen, 1). zwaau = MLC. swan, swane = 
OlIG. swan, m., .swana, f., MIICJ. swan, swane, 
G. sehwan = l<*cl. svanr = Bw. sran = Dan. 
smne = Goth, ^.swans (not recorded), a swan ; 
perhaps allied to Bkt. L. sonarr, sound : 

see soundti. Cf. AS. hana == (». hahn, etc., a 
cock, as related to L. canere, sing: see hen^.] 
1, A large I'amelli rostral palmiped bird, of the 
family Anatidse and subfamily Cygnina;, with a 
long and flexible neck, naked lories, reticulate 
tarsi, and sini]»le or slightly lob(‘d liallux. The 
neck is usually held in a graceful curve while the bird 
is HWiinming; the inner flight-feathers arc usually en- 
larged, and capable of being erected or set like sails to 
waft the bird over the water; and in most of the species 
the plumage of the adults is snow-wiiite in both sexes. 
The young of the white species are usually grayish or 
brownish ; they are cal led ci/iftwtK Swans walk nwk wardly 
on land, in consequence of the backward position of the 
legs, but their movements on the water are exceptionally 
graceful and stately. Heni;o they are very ornaniontHl, 
and some of them have been kept from time immenioriai 
in a state of domestication. Swans arc chiully herbivorous. 
The flesh is edible, and the plumage furnishes the valua- 
ble swan’s-down. 'I’herc are 8 or 10 species, ft)und in most 
parts of the world, except Africa. The oniinary white 
swans fall into two groups— propei*. with a knob 
on the beak, and Olor, without a knob ; the latter an' also 
distinguished by the resonant quality of the voi(;e, due 
to the convolutions of the windpipe in the cavity of tiie 
breast-bone. In Europe four kinds of swans are found; 
(1) the common “tame "or mute swan, usually seen hi do- 
mestication, C. gihtm» (by the rules of nomenclature also 


swamp-pink (swomp'pingk), n. Same as 
swamp-hone y suckle ; also extended to other 
azaleas. 

8Wamp-(luail (swomp'kwal), n. See Synmeus, 1. 

swamp-robin (swomp'rob'-'in), n. The towhoe 
bunting, chewink, or marsh -robin. [Local, 
U. B.1 

swamp-rose (swomp'rdz), n. Bee rosc^. 

swamp-sassafras (swomp'sa8'''a-fras), n. Bcm* 
Magntdia. 

swamp-saxifrage (swoinp'sak'''si-fraj), n. See' 
saxifrage, 

swainip-sparrow (swo?np'Hi)ar''o), n, A fringi I- 
liiie bird, Melospiza pahistns, uhuiidaui in east- 
ern North Aimn'ica, related to and iniicli rcscin- 
hling tlie song-sparrow, inhabiting the sliriib- 
b('ry of swamjiH, marshes, and brakes (whence 
the nam<‘). it Is inches long, and 7^ in extent, M'ith 
the plumage streaked altove with black, gray, uiid bright 
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Swanip-bparrow {Meloi/iza pniustrii). 


bay, below moBtly ashy and little streaked, the throat 
whitish, the crown bright-chestnut, and the forehead 
black. This sparrow is a swctit songst-cr; ft nests in low 
hushes, and lays four or live speckled and clouded eggs. 
It is a migratory bird, breeding in Wew England and Can- 
ada, and wintering in the Houthern Htates. Mure fully 
called by Cones stvamp song-sparrow. 
swamp-sumac (swonip'Hu''''mak), 71. Sumo as 
poi,son-siwi(te. 

SWamp-tkistle (8Womp'this'''l), m. Boo thistle. 
swamp-warbler (swomp'war'''blcr),7C One of 
several small Hylvicoline birds of the United 
Btates, inhabiting shrubbery and tangle in 
swampy yilaces, as tho prothonotary warbler, 
ProtoHotaria cAtrea, the womi-tuiting warbler, 
Helmintherus cermirorus, and some related spe- 
cies, formerly all referred to Aiidnbon’s ^enus 
Helinaia (or Helonma), the type of which is 
Bwainson’s w'arbler, IT. swainsttni. See cuts un- 
der pro/// o// of rf/v/ and JIe1mintho)dutga. 
SWampweed (swomp'wed), n. A prostrate or 
creeping perennial herb, SelUeva radicans, of 
the (roodeniaecm, found in Australia: more 
fully called I’ietorian swamp weed. 
swamp-willow (swomp'wih''6), n. Bame as 
2)us8if -willow. 

Swampwood (swomp'wud), The leather- 
wood, J)irca palustris. 


called C ulttr), with a knob on tin- beak. \\ edge-8ha])t*d tail, 
and no tracheal convolutions; (*i) thei-lU, liooper, wbf)o])tii, 
or wbistling-swaii, 0/oy cggmiK or ('ggnus {(K) nmsteuK oi 
/crus, sometiiiicH siiecillcd as the “i\ild" swan ; (.S) Kcu- 
ick’s Rwaiij C. {().) tu mcki : (4) tlie I’olisli swan, C. (O. ) 
immutahiliM. 'IVo kinds of arc common in Noilh 

America, both belonging, like (lie three named last, to 
OUrr : Ihese are the wliiKtliiig-swaii, C. (C.) aownramnt or 
colit nihiaiivs, and the truiiijn-t<-i, C. (O.) hucrintitor ; the 
funner has a small yellow spot on eaeii side of tin* beak, 
and )H smaller than the latter, of wliieli tiic bonk ih en- 
tirely black. The IdacK-iiccKeil .swan <if Soutli Anicin’a 
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is C. (Slhctuli(fr:t) nigricollis or inclawH'orgphns, with a 
frontal knob, and the body, wings, and tail pure-white 
Tho black swan of Australia is ChenopstH (usually mis- 
called Chrm>ptn)afraf(('t aiiooht entirely black, with white 



Black Swan;. (C/iftto/tts atratus). 


on the wing (some feathers of which are curly), ca 
and white hill, and red eyes; it is easily acclimatize 
is often seen in domeRticatiun. A gigantic fossil sh 
swan-like goose, from the bone-caves of Malta, is k 
as PalmicggnuH falconcri Tho popular notion tin 
swan sings just before dying has no foundation in f 
The jelons mmn agens hire deth that syngeth. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 

2. In her.,f\, heuring ro]>rcscijliug a swan, 
ally with tho wings raised as it canioH 1 
when swimming. It is t lu'refore not nec(*t 
to say in the blazon ‘‘with wings iudort 
Bee below. — 3. In a.stnpn. See i'ygnus, 
Black swan, in) Somolhing very rai <‘, or supjamed 
non-existent; a nua avis: used like ‘‘white crow, 
some other apparent contradict ions in tenns. fJ'he p 
arose at a time when onl> white swans were known. 

'I’he abuse of such places Itheatersl was so great 
for any chaste lluer to haunt them was a black Kivar 
a white crowe. (.hmon, Schoole of A 

(6) See def. 1.— Chained swan, in Am, a swan repr< 
ed with some kind of collar about its neck, to wh 
chain is secured, which may be either carried to a ri 
staple, or passed in a curve over the liird’s neck, bet 
Its wings, or the like. The swan ducally gorgei 
elniined is the well-known badge of the Hohuns, ad 
by the Lancastrian kings.— Demi-SWan, in her., a 
with only so much of the body showing as rises aboii 
water when it is swimming, the wings either indori 
expanded.— Order Of the Swan, a Prussian order h 
ed by the elector Frederick IL, Maigrave of Jirunden 
In 1440, renewed by Frederick William TV., King of 
sia, in 184:b— Swan close, in her., a Vicariitg represe 
a swan with the wings close to its side. -- Wild 8 
any feral swon ; speciflcally, Cy gnus ferns {C. viusicu, 
called in distinction from the “tame " or mute swan, 
def. 1. 

A melody loud and sweet, 
That made the u^Ud-swav pause in her cloud. 

Tennyson, The Poet’s I 

SWan*-^ (swon), r. i. [A oiiphoiuistic varia 
of swear^ ; of. swow, a similar evasion.] 
swear: used in tlie phrase I swan, an expres 
of emphasis. Also swon. [Rural, New Kii 

IMnes, ef you’re blue, are the best friends I knov 
They mope tm’ sigh an’ sheer your feelin’s so • — 
They besli the ground la'iieath so, tii, J fnoan. 
You hiUf forgit you’ve gut a body on. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d sei 
I swan to man, a more emphatic form of / swan: 
gated form of / swear to God. 

But they du preach, / sican to man, it’s piif’kly 
Bcril/le! Lowell, Biglow Papers, ‘Jd st 

swan-animalcule (swon'an-i-mah-'lcul), n. 
infusorian of the family Trarhelocereidie, c 
I ho family TraeltehtdiV, having a sort of H' 
ns Traehetoeerea olor of tho formt'r group, 
Amphileptns eygnns of (ho latter. Boo tho t 
iiy iiainos. 

swan-down (swonMonn), n. Bamo as swe 
dtarn, 1. 

swan-flower (swon'floii^''or), n. An orohit 
tlio gi'iiuH i'yenttelas, jnirtioularly i\ Loddigt 
so onlled in allusion to tho long archotl oolu 
'I'lie BjKJcies mimed has flowers four inches across. 
swan wort and (translating the genus unmv) sicanneck 
swang^ (swung), n. \A\ho swank: Hcmswam 
A pi(*(‘(* of low land or groonsward liabh 
b(‘ oiivorod with waU'r; ulso, a swamp or 1 
[Prov. Eng.] 

swang“t. Obsoloto protorit of swing. 
swan-goose (swou'gds), 7/. Tbc ciiina go 
Cygnop,^!.^ eygnoides, a largt^, long-nookt'd g( 
of somowlial swan-lik(‘ asjM*<*t, ofton sooi 
do77iostioalion. S(<o out undor Pygnopsis. 
SWanherd (swon'liord), n. [< swan^ -f her 
Olio who timds swans. 

No person having swans could appoint nswnnherd \ 
out the king’s swanherd’s license. Yarrell, British B 

swan-hopping (swon'ho]) ing), n. A con 
lion of swttn-njtjang. 

Then whiteliait down and swan-httpping up the riv 
T. Oilbort Ouriiey. (Lath 

SWanimotef, n. Soo .^watn moot, undor nani 
SWank^ (swntu'-k), a. [Not found in ME. 
AS. only in tin' forTii .^wantntr, swoneor = Ml 
swankef, jiliant, bonding; in tlio simjdor fo 
MlKb .stnfne, swank. C. s<‘hw(tnk,p\nu\t, =I 
srangr, thin, sloridor, slim; of. MI), swat 
swinging, vibrntion, swauvken, bond, swi 
vibrnto; from (ho root of swingan, swtnt 
otc., swing: s{‘o .^wtug, swink. (T. .swamjY-^.'] 
Tljjji; sJoihIi't; pliant. — 2. Agilo. 

Tiiou ance was i’ the foremost rank, 

A lllly limrdly, steeve, uii swnnh. 

/turns, Auld Funnel to his Auld M 

[Sc'otoli in both s<‘Tihos.] 
swank- (swnngk), n. swang^. 

swanking (swang'king), a. | < .^’wan/A -f -int 
Sn])i)lo; Hctive. Noo//, Bride of LsimmornH 
\xiv. fSootoh.] 

swanky^ (swang'ki), ?/.; pi. .*iwankirs (-k 
[Dim. of swankK'] An aotivo or tdovor yoi 
follow. Skinner. [Sootcli.] 


swanky 
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swanky^, swankie (swangr'ki), w. [Origin ob- 
scure.] 1. Any weak fermented drink; cheap 
beer. [Slang.] — 2. A drink composed of 
water, molasses, and vinegar. [Fishermen’s 
slang.] 

BWan-maiden (swon'ma^dn), n. One of the 
maideps who, in many Indo-European legends, 
were believed in the guise of swans to have 
supernatural power, traveling at will through 
air or water Their power deiMinded on the poBsession 
of a robe or shift of swan's feathers, or, according to other 
narratives, a ring or chain, on the loss of which the maid- 
ens becutne mortal. The swan-maidens or swan-wives 
are found in Teutonic mytholofry as the valkyrs or wish- 
maidens of Odin (Wuotan), riding through the air at the 
will of the god. The influence of this myth is also seen 
in the medieval conception of angels, 
swan-mark (swon'mftrk), w. A mark indicat- 
ing the ownership of a swan, generally cut on 
the beak in the operation known as swan-up- 
ping. Also called dgninota. 

The tnmn-mark, called by Sir Edward C^ke cigninota, 
was out ill the skin of the beak ot the swan with a sharp 
knife or other instrument. YarreU, British Birds. 

swan-marking (swon'm&r^klng), n. Same as 
• awan-uppinff, 

swan-mussel ( swon ' mus^l ) , w. A kind of pond- 
mussel, or fresh-water bivalve, Amdonta cyg- 
mm. 

SWanneck (swon 'nek), V. 1. The end of a 
pipe, a faucet, or the like, curved in some re- 
semblance to the neck of a swan when swim- 
ming. Bee gooseneck. — 2. See swan-flower. 
SWanner (swon'^r), n. [< swan^ + -crt.] A 
swan-keeper. Municip. Corporation Reports^ 
p. 2^5. [Local, Kng.J 

swannery (swon'6r-i), pi. swanneries (-iz). 
[< swan^ + -cry.] A place where swans are 
bred and reared. 


The taking of twaoi^ performed aannaSy hv the swan 
companies with the Lora Mayor of London at their head, 
for the purpose of marking them. The king's swans were 
marked wim two nicks or notches, whence a doable ani- 
mal was invented, unknown to the Greeks, called the 
swan with two necks. A MS. of swan marks is in the li- 
brary of the Koyal Society, described in Aroh. xvi (Tpping 
the noans was formerly a favorite amusement, and the 
modern term swan-hopping is merely a oomiption from 
it. The struggle of the swans when caught by their pur- 
suers, and the duckings which the latter received in the 
contest, made this diversion very popular. HaUitoeU. 

swauwort (swon'w^rt), n. See swan-flower. 

swap^ (swop). pret. and^p. swapped^ ppr. 
mapping. [Also mop; < ME. mappen; cf. G. 
schwappen, swap ; a secondary form, prob. con- 
nected with AS. swdpan, swoop, etc. : see sweepj 
swoop."] I, irans. If. To strike ; beat. 

To haue with his swerd awapp&d of his bed. 

WiUiam qf PaUrm (B. £. T. S.X 1. 8600. 
His bed to the walle, his body to the grounde, 

Ful ofte he swapie, hymselven to confounde. 

Chamer^ Troilus, iv. 246. 

If any do but lift up his nose to smell after the truth, 
they map him in the lace with a fire-brand, to singe his 
smelling. 

Tyndale^ Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1860), p. 78. 
2. To chop: used with reference to cutting 
wheat in a peculiar way. HaUiwell. [Prov. 
£^.] 

fl.f intrans. 1. To strike; aim a blow. 

He mapt at hym swyth with a sword fell ; 

Hit brake thurgh the basnet to the hare hed. 

PestmeHon of Troy (B. E. T. 8.X 1. 0021. 

2. To move swiftly; rush. 

Beofs to him mapte. Laywnum^ 1. 26776. 

3. To fall down. 

SWap^ (swop), n. [< ME. map^ mappe; cf. G. 
flcyiicajo}), ablow; from the verb.] If. A blow; 
a stroke. 


Ay, many, Mr, hsra's msappim stas Indeed 1 

MmMon, Geme at Obeai, tv. t, 

sward (sw&rd), n. [Also dial, or obs. sword, sord, 
soord; < ME. sward, sword, swart, swarik, < AS. 
sweard, skin, rind, tne skin of bacon, ss OFries. 
awards ss MD. swarde, J>. zwoord, rind of ba- 
con, ss MLG. marde, LG. maarde, aware as 
OHG. ^swarta, MHG. swarte, swart, skin with 
hair or feathers, G. sohwarte, skin, rind, bark, ss 
Icel. avordhr, skin^ sward {^assvdrdhr, * grass- 
sward, ^Jarthar-svdrdhr, ^eartb-sward ’), saDan. 
svser (in fleskesvssr, * desh-sward,’ aronssm, 
‘ greensward, < earth-sward ’) as Goth. 
**mardus (not recorded).] If. A skin ; a cov- 
ering; especially, the hide of a beast, as of a 
hog. 

Swarde or morde of flesch. Coriana. Prompt. Pare. 

Or once a week perhaps, for novelty, 

Bees'd haoon-soords shall feast his family. 

Bp. JSaU, Satires, fv. U. 86. 

2. The grassy surface of land; turf; that part 
of the soil which is filled with the roots of 
grass, forming a kind of mat. When covered 
with green grass it is called greenmard. 

The mard was trim as a^ garden lawn. 

Tennyson, Princess, Frol. 

swaxd (swdrd). t>. [< mard, n.] I, tram. To 
produce sward on; cover with sward. Imp. 
Diet. 

TMamarded circle into which the lime- walk brings us. 

Mr». Browning, Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, st. 28. 

Tlie smooth, 

Swarded alleys, the limes 

Touch’d with yellow by hot 

Summer. M. Arnold, Heine's Grave. 

II. intram. To become covered with sward. 

The clays that are long in merding, and little subject 
to weeds, are the best land for clover. Mortimer. 


Ancienily the crown had an extensive aiounnei^attached 
to the royal palace or manor of Clarendon, in Wiltsliiro. 

YarreU, British Birds. 

SWanny (swon'i), a. [< marA + -yi.] Swan- 
like. 

Once more bent to ray ardent lips the manny glossiness 
of a neck iato so stately. 

Richardson, Olarissa Harlowe, IV. 22. (Vaviee.) 

SWanpan, n. Bee shwanpan. 

Swan River daisy. [< Swan River in Western 
Australia.] A pretty annual composite plant, 
lirachycomv iheridifolia, of Western Australia. 
The heads are about an inch broad, and have bright-blue 
rays with paler center. It is cultivated in flower-gardens, 
and is well suited for massing. 

Swan River everlasting. A composite plant, 
Hetiptcrum {Rhodanthe) Manglcsii. Bee Rho- 
dan the, 

swan’s-down (swouz'doun), n. 1. The down 
or un(ler-plumagt3 of a swan. It is made into a 
delicate trimming for garments, but it is prin- 
cipally used for powder-puffs. Also swan-down. 

With his plumes and tufts of man'e down. 

LongfeUow, Hiawatha, xvi. 

2. (a) A fine, soft, thick woolen cloth. 

If a gold-laced waist-coat has an empty pouch, the plain 
ewan’e-down will be the brawer of the tw«. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xv. 

rhilion, the chief musician, had on a pearl-colored coat 
buff ttwanedown vest, white worsted breeches, and ribbed 
stockings. S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 10. 

(h) A thick cotton cloth with a soft pile or nap 
on one side: more commonly callocf Canton or 
Ci)tton flannel. 

Swansea porcelain. See porcelain"^. 

swan-shot (swon'shot), n. A very large sizc3 of 
shot, used for shooting swans. It is of about 
the same size as buckshot. 

Large swanehot, as big as small pistol-bullets. 

Pqfoe, Robinson Crusoe (ed. Kingsley), p. 235. 

swanskin (swon'skln), n. 1. The skin of a 
swan with tiief feathers on. — 2. A kind of fine 
twilled fiannol ; also, a kind of woolen blanket- 
ing used by letterpress printers and engravers. 

swan-song (swon'sdng), n. The fabled song 
of a dying swan ; lionoe, a last poem or musical 
work, written just before the composer’s death. 
But the man-Hong he sang shall for ever and ever abide 
In the heart of the world, with the winds and the murmur- 
ing tide. 

R. W. Qilder, The Celestial Passion, Mors Triumphalis. 

SWan-npping (swon'up^ing), n. [Also, corrupt- 
ly, (simulating /ioppiw/y, as if in al- 

lusion to the struggling of the swans) ; < swan'^ 
4* upping. ] The custom or practice of marking 
the upper mandible of a swan, on behalf of 
the crown, of ('Ixford University, and of several 
London companies or gilds. The mark is made 
with a cutting-instrument, and the operation is still an- 
nually perfonned upon the swans of tlio river Thames. 
Also called etoan-inarking. 


With ewappee sore thei hem swong. 

Cursor Mundi. (HaUiwell.) 
If *t be a thwack, I make account of that ; 

'J'here ’s no new-fashion’d snap that e’er came up yet. 
But I’ve the first on ’em, 1 thank ’em for *t. 

Fletcher (and another), Rice Valour, iii. 2. 
2t. A swoop. 

Me ileing at a swappe he hente. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 643. 

3. A fall. HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

SWap^ (swop), adv. [Also mop; an elliptical 
use of map^fV,] At a snatch; hastily; with 
hasty violence, [Prov. Eng.] 

SWap2 (swop), V. ; pret. and pp. swapped, ppr. 
swapping. [Also mop, and wmorly swah (see 
swarfi); a particular use of swajA, appar. in 
allusion to ^striking’ a bargain.] I, tram. To 
exchange; barter. 

They ma]^d swords, and they twa swat, 

And aye the blood ran down between. 

BatUe qf Ofterboume (Child's Ballads, VII. 24). 

Formers frequented the town, to meet old friends and 
get the better of them in swapping horses. 

E. Eggleston, The Graysons, x. 
To swap off, to cheat; *<boU.” [Slang, C. B.] 

Den Brer f'ox know dat ho been swap off mighty bad. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, Iv. 

n. intrans. To barter; exchange. 

Of course not ! What you want to do is to swap. I seed 
that In your eyes the mlnit you rude up. 

W. M. Baker, Jiew Timothy, p. 186. 

swap’^ (swop), n. [< swap^, r.] An act of 
swapping; a barter; an exchange. [Colloq.] 

Fur the imuther, I e'en changed it . . . for gin and 
brandy — . . . a glide swap too. 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xxvl. 
W e’d better take maysures for shettin' up shop, 

All’ put off our stock by a vendoo or mop. 

Lowell, Bigiow Papers, 2d ser., v. 

Not even the greasy cards can stand against the attrac- 
tions of a swap ot horses, and these Join the group. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 187. 

swaps (swap), V. i. and t. [An obs. or dial, 
form of swoop or sweep.] 1. To sweep. — 2. To 
place aslant. [Prov. Eng, in both uses.] 
swaps (swap), n. [A var. of meep; cf. swape, 
t’.] 1. Same as sweep, 7. — 2. A sconce or 

light-holder. — 3. A pump-handle. — 4. Same 
as sweep, 10. [Prov. Eng. in all uses.] 
swape-well (swap'wel), n. A well from which 
water is raised by a well-sweep. [Prov. Eng.] 

Dwellers in the Eastern Counties may be credited with 
knowing what a svmpe-well is, though most of them have 
now given way to the prosaic, but far more useful, pump. 
A swape-well is a well from which the water is raised by a 
loaded lever. N. and Q., 7th ser., X. 240. 

swapping (swop'ing), a. [Orig. ppr. of map^, 
r.] Large; big; ^‘whopping.’’ [Obsolete or 
prov.^Eng.] 

Oh ! by the blood of King Edward ! 

It was a swapping, swapping mallard ! 

Okf ^mgqfAll Souls, Omford. 


sward-cutter (sw&rd'kut^^r), n, 1. A form of 
plow for turning over grass-lands. — 2. A lawn- 
mower. Imp. Diet. 

swardy (swar'di), a. [< award + -yi.] Cov- 
ered with sward or grass : as, swardy land. 
SWare^ (swar). An obsolete or archaic preterit 
of swear^. 

SWare^t, [< ME. swaren, < loel. svara = Bw. 
svara = Dan. svare, answer: see swear^.] To 
answer. 

He called to his chamberlayn, that colly hym swared, 

& bede hym hryng hym his bruny & his blonk sadel. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. £. T. S.X 1. 2011, 

SWare^t, a. [< MLG. swar, lit. heavy : see meer."] 
An old spelling of meer. 

SWare^t, a. A Middle English form of square. 
swarfs (swarf), V, i. [< Bw. svarfra = Dan 
svarve, turn, = E. swerve : see swerve.] To faint 
swoon. [Scotch.] 

And monie a huntit i>oor red coat 
For fear amaist did swarf, man ! 

Burns, Battle of SherifT-Mair 
The poor vermin was likely at first to swarf tor ver, 
hanger. Scott, Kenilworth, h 

swarf 1 (swarf), n. [< swarf \ v.] Btupor; \ 
fainting-fit; a swoon. [Scotch,] 
swarfs (swarf), w. [< ME. ^ swarf, < AS. ge 
swearf, geswyrf, filings, < sweorfan (pret. ^medrj 

g p. morfen) = Icel. sverfa (pret. svarf), file ; cl 
w. svarfva, Dan. svarve, turn in a lathe, = 
Goth, hi-mairban, wipe; of. E. swarve, cree 
and scrape up a tree, cumb, swerve : see swervi 
and cf. marp^.] The grit mixed with particle 
of iron or steel worn away in grinding cutler 
wet. 

swarf-xnonep (swarf 'mun^i), n. In feudal lav 
money paid in lieu of the service of castlewan 
Blount. 

SWarm^ (swarm), n. [< ME. 8warm,< AS. mear\ 
s=MD. swerm, D. zwerm = OHG. swaram, MHC 
swarm, G. schwiirm = Icel. svarmr = Bw, svdr 
= Dan. sveerm, a swarm ; prob. orig. a swan 
of bees, so called from their humming ; akin \ 
L. susurrus, a murmuring, bumming (see susu 
rus), Gr. aei^/v, a siren (see siren), Lith. su 
ma, a pipe, Kuss. sviriele, a pipe, (r. sehwirro 
whir, Sw. svirra, hum, Dan. svirre, whirl, etc 
from the root seen in Skt. svar, sound: 8< 
swear^.] 1. A large number or body of insee 
or other small creatures, particularly wbc 
moving in a confused mass. 

Many great marmes [of butterflies] ... lay dead up 
the high Wales. Coryat, Crudities, I. ( 

A sicarm ot flies in vintage time. 'Milton, P. B., iv. ' 
2. Especially, a cluster or great number 
honey-bees which emigrate from a hive at one 
and seek new lodrings under the direction 
a queen; also, a like oody of bees settled p€ 
manently in a hive. 
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Not mimynge on hmm w a twarms of beat. 

Bab«$i Book (E. S. T. CL), p. 841. 

8. In general) a (neat number or multitude ; 
particularly, a mmtitude of people in motion : 
often used of inanimate objects: as, a swarm 
of meteors. 

They are not faithful toward! God that burden wilfully 
his Church with such twanm of unworthy creatures. 

Hooker, Eocles. Polity, v. 81. 

This eutarm of fair advantages. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 55. 
A night made hoa^ with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm. 

WhU^, Snow-Bound. 

BSyiL 8. Crowd, throng, cluster. 

SWarm^ (swdrm), v, [< ME. swarmen, awermen, 
< AS. swirman =: MD. swermen^ D. mermen =: 
MHG. swdrimny G. schwdrmen = 8w. svdrma = 
Dan. svsermey swarm; from the noun.] I. in- 
trans, 1. To move in a swarm or in large num- 
bers, as insects and other small creatures; 
specifically, to collect and depart from a hive 
by fiight in a body, as bees. 

We were sometimes shivering on the top of a bleak 
mountain, and a little while after basking in a warm val- 
ley, covered with violets and almond-trees in blossom, 
the bees already awarming over them, though but in the 
month of February. 

AddUon, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 416). 
2. To appear or come together in a crowd 
or confused multitude; congregate or throng 
in multitudes; crowd together with confused 
movements. 

All the people were swarmed forth into the streets. 

Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. by RobinsonX ii. 6. 

After the Tartars had sacked Bagdat in the yeare of the 
Hegeira 666. these Sectaries swarmed all ouer Asia and 
Africa. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 610. 

0, what a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken’d in me swarm I Milton, P. B. , L 197. 

8. To bo crowded; be overrun; be thronged 
with a multitude; abound; bo filled with a 
number or crowd of objects. 

Every place swarming with souldiours. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

The whole land 

Is full of weeds, . . . and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars. 

Shak., Rich. II., lii. 4. 47. 

Therefore, they do not only sivarm with eiTors, but vices 
depetiditig thereon. Sir T. Jirowne, Vulg Err., i. 3. 

4. To brood multitudes. 

Not so thick swarm'd once the soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon. Milton, P. L., x. 626. 

II, tram, 1, To crowd or throng. [Karo.] 

The barbarians, marueilyng at the hugo greatnesse and 
mouyngc of owre shyppes, came swarmyng the bankes oti 
bothe sydes the ryuur. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s Fii'st Books on America, ed. 

[Arbor, p. 188). 

And cowled and barefoot beggars swarmed the way. 
All in their convent weeds, of black, and white, and gray. 

Bryant, The Ages. 

2. To cause to breed in swarms. 

But, all his vast heart sherrls- warm'd, 

He Hash’d his random speoches ; 

Ere days, that deal in ana, swarm’d 
His literary leeches. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

SWarm^ (swfi-rm), v. [< M E. swarmen (for swar- 
ven I) ; appar. a var. of swarve, simulating 
swarm^, and perhaps associated with 
I, intrants. To climb a tree, pole, or the like by 
embracing it with the arms and legs ; shin : of- 
ten with up, [Colloq.] 

He swarmed up into a tree, 

Whyle eyther of them might other se. 

Syr Jserdtreut, 1. 351. (Halliwell.) 

Swarming up the lightning-conductor of a great church 
to fix a flag at the top of the steeple. 

The Speetator, No. 3036, p. 1142. 

II. trana. To climb, as a tree, by embracing 
it with the arms and legs, and scrambling up. 
[Colloq.] 

swarm-cell (swArm'sel), n. In hot, a naked 
motile protoplasmic body ; a zoSspore. 

swarming (swHir'ming), n. [Verbal n. of 
swarm^, u] 1. The act of moving in a swarm, 
as bees from a hive. — 2. In hot, a method of 
reproduction observed in some of the Confer- 
vacesB and Deamidiacese, in which the grannies 
constituting the green matter become detached 
from one another and move about in their cells ; 
then the external membrane swells and bursts, 
and the granules issue forth into the water to 
become new plants. 

swarm-spore (swfirm'spdr), n. 1. A naked 
motile reproductive body produced asexually 
by certain Fungi and Algm; a zodspore. See 
miorocyat — 2. The peculiar gemmule (see gem- 
mule) of sponges; the so-called planula or cili- 
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ated sponge-embryo, regarded not as an em- 
bryonic body, but as a coherent aggregate of 
monadiform spores. 

swart (swkrt), a. [Also improp. awarth ; < ME. 
awart, awarte, < AS. aweart = OS. OFries. awart 
=s MD. awart, D. swart = MLG. LG. awart =r 
OHG. MHG. awars, G. achwars = Icel. avartr 
s= Sw. avart = Dan. sort = Goth, awarta, black; 
akin to L. aordere, be dirty, sordidua, dirty, 
aordea (favord^is), dirt (see sordid).^ Being of 
a dark hue; moderately black ; swarthy: said 
especially of the skin or complexion. 

Men sclialle then sone se 

Att mydday hyit shalle swarte be. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 119. 

A nation straunge, with visage swart 

^.nser, F. Q., II. x. 16 . 

Lame, foolish, crooked, swart. Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 46. 

BWartt (sw&rt), V. t [< ME. awarten, < AS. 
aweartian = MD. merten, D. swarten = OHG. 
awarsgan, awarsan, make black, awarzen, be or 
become black, MHG. awersen, make black, awar- 
zen, be or become black, G. achwdrzen, make 
black, = Icel. averta, aorta = Sw. avdrta = Dan. 
avmrte, make black; cf. Dan. aortne, become 
black; from the adj.] To make swart; black- 
en; tan. 

The sun, whose fervour may swart a living part, and even 
black a dead or dissolving flesh. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 10. 

BWartback (swart^bak), n. The great black- 
backed gull, or coflln-carrier, Larua marinua, 
[Orkney.] 

swarth^ (8wH,rth), n. [A var. of award,^ A 
sward. 


Dance them down on their own green-swarth. 

B. Jonson, Pan’a Anniversary. 
Grassy swarth, close crui)p’d by nibbling sheep. 

Cowper, Task, i. 110. 


swarth^ (sw&rtb), n. A corruption of awaih^. 

An affection ed ass, that cons state without book and 
utters it by great swarths. Shak., T. N., ii. 3. 162. 

Here stretch’d in ranks the level’d nvarths are found. 
Sheaves heap’d on sheavos here thicken up the ground. 

Pope, Iliad, xviii. 639. 

swarth^ (swkrth), a. A corrupt form of awart 
Your mvarth Cimmerian 
Doth make your honour <*f his body s hue, 

Spotted, detested, and abominable. 

Shak., Til. And., ii. 3. 72. 
He *8 swarth and meagre, of nn eye as heavy 
As if he had lost his mother. 

Fletcher {and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, Iv. 2. 

swarth^ (swarth), V, [P(‘rh}i.ps < awarth^, a 
form of awart, black ; cf . swart-ruttcr, a black 
rider, German horseman, whoso strange ap- 
parel may have originated the suporstition ; 
see awart. li An apparition of a person about to 
die ; a wraith. [Wov. Eng.] 

These apparitions are called Fetches or Wraiths, and In 
Cumberland Swarths. Grose, Top. Superstitions, Ghosts. 

SWarthily (swfi.r'thi-li), adv. With a swarthy 
huo. 

swarthiness (swar'thi-nes), n. The state of 
being swarthy; tawniness; a dusky or dark 
complexion. 

swai^hness (swdrth'nes), w. Same as awarth i- 
neaa, 

swarthy (swfl.r'thi), a. [A oomii>t and now 
more common form of awarty.'] Dark ; tawny ; 
6wart. 

Silvia . . . 

Shows Julie but a suHirthy Ethiope. 

Shak., T. G. of V., II. 6. 26. 
Hard coils of cordage, sirarthy fishing-nets. 

Tennystm, Enoch Arden. 


swarthyt (swUr'thi), v, t [< swarthy, a.J To 
blacken ; make swarthy or swart. 

Now will I and my man John swarthy our faces over as 
If that country’s heat had made 'em so. Cowley. 


swartiness (Hwfi-r'ti-nes), n. The state of being 
swart or swarthy ; swarthiness. Imp. Diet. 
SWartish (swar'tish), a. [< ME. awartiah; < 
awart + -isfet.] Somewhat swart, dark, or 
tawny. 

Blak, bloo, grenyssh, swartish, rode. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1647. 


swartness (swArt'nes), M. Swarthiness. Scott 
SWart-rutter (swkrt'rut'^fer), n. [< MD. awert- 
ruyter, a black trooper, < awert, black, + ruyter, 
trooper, horseman : see awart and rutter^.\ A 
blacK trooper; one of a class of irregular troop- 
ers who infested the Low Countries in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. They wore 
a black dress, carried black arms, blackened 
their faces, and called themselves devils. 
swaxt-star (swftrt'stkr), n. The dog-star: so 
called because it appears in the heat of sum- 


mer, which darkens or makes swart the 
plexion. [Rare.] 

Shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooki 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks 
Milton, Lycidas, ] 

swart-yisaged (swArt'viz^ajd), a. Swa] 
[Rare.] 

Bare-armed, swarUvisaged, gaunt, and shaggy-bro 
0. W. Holmes, Autoor 

SWar^t (swftr'ti), a. [< awart + -yi. Now 
ally in the altered form swarthy.’] ‘ An ob8< 
form of swarthy. 

And proudly roll’st thy swarty chariot-wheels 
Over the heaps of wounds and carcasses. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, 

Swartsia (swflrt'si-a), n. [NL. (Sohre 
1789), named after Olaiis Swartz (born 1760, 
about 1818), a Swedish botanist.] A gem 
leguminous trees, of the suborder Pajnliona 
type of the tribe Sivartsieae. it is characteris 
a variously ruptured calyx, which is entire and roui 
in the bud ; a coroUa usually consisting of a single 1 
corrugated banner-petal or sometimes wanting; num( 
declined and curving stamens which are nearly or < 
free ; and a coriaceous or fleshy ovoid or elongated 
There are nearly 60 species, natives of tropical Amt 
except one which is African. 'The leaves are odd-pii 
or sometimes reduced to a single leaflet ; the flowei 
commonly borne in clustered orpanicled racemes, 
are mostly large forest-trees yielding a very hard 
durable timber. & tometUosa, me paiiococo or palo i 
tree of Guiana, becomes 60 feet hign and 8 feet thick 
bark, called panoeooo-hark, is a poweiful sudorific, 
yields a red juice which hardens into a blackish resit 
grandijUrra, of the West Indies and southward, a small 
or shrub known as naranjiUo amarUlo, also yields a v 
ble and very heavy wood. 

SwartziesB (swart-zi'e-e), n. pi, [NL. (A 
de Candolle, 1825), < Swartsia + -ese.] A t; 
of leguminous plants, intermediate between 
suborder Cspsalpinieie and the Papilionacew, 
formerly itself regarded as a distinct subor 
From the former it differs in its usually exterior u 
petal and its inflexed instead of straight radicle. It ia 
classed with the PapUwnaeem, but differs from their 
al character in its numerous and separate stamens, aiK 
rolls not at all papilionaceous but comjiosed of five n< 
equal petals, or of a single broad one, or wholly wit] 
petals. From the tribe Sophorem, Its nearest ally, it is 
distinguished by its calyx, which is closed and entire it 
bud. It consists of 0 genera, of which Sreartzia is the t 
a?>d includes about 70 species, mainly trees with pin 
leaves, luitives of tropical Africa and South America, e 
dally of Brazil. Five or six exceptional Brazilian spt 
have usually only ten stamens, like the type of the or 
swarve (swArv), tu ; pret. and pp. mvarred, j 
awannng. [< ME. awarven, a var, of awert 
swerve : see Cf.awarf.] 1, intrana, 

swerve; incline io one side. 

In the swaroinge, the stroke, that was grete, clesoen 
bc-twene the shulde, and kutte asondor the gyge with 
the hunde that it fly in to the feilde. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), II. 

The sword, more merciful than he to himself, with 
slipping of the pommel the point suurved and rased 
but upon the side. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 

I'he horse swarved roundi, and I fell aff at the tae aid 
the hall whistled by at the tither. 

Scott, Bride of Lominennoor, x 

n. trans. To climb. 

Then Gordon swarved the mainmast tree. 

Percy’s Heliques. {Ualliw 

[Old Eng. and Scotch in both uses.] 

BWasb^ (swosh), V. [Cf. Sw. dial, avasaka, mf 
a swashing noiso, as when one walks with i 
ter in his shoes; cf, Sw. aiutasa, speak or wi 
bombast, Norw. avakka, make a noise like wa 
under the feet.] \,intrana. 1. To spill or spU 
water about; dash or flow noisily; splash. 

The nightmarod ocean munniirs and yearns, 
Welters, and swazhes, and tosHCB, and turns. 

Lowell, Appledorc 

2t. To fall violently or noisily. 

They offered to kissc hlr, and swasht downe vpon 
bed. llulinshed, Chron., Rich. II., an. li 

3. To bluster; make a great noise ; make a sin 
of valor; vapor; brag. 

To fence, to swash with swords, to swagger. Fl(n 

II. tram. To dash about violently; stri 
violcntly- 

BWash^ (swosh), w. [< /wra&Al, r.] 1. Adai 

ing or splashing of water; splash. Coles. — 
Liquid tilth; wash; hogwash. 

His stomacko abhorreth longyn after sllbher, satise, a 
swashe, at which a whole stoniacke is rcadyc to ca.st 1 
gorge. Tyndale, Works, p. 

Swlno . . . refuse partriges and other delicats, and c 
greedily hunt after A comes and other swash. 

Meres, Wits Commonwealth (1684), ii. 

3. A narrow sound or channel of water lyii 
within a sand-bank, or between that and t) 
shore. Also awash channel, awashway. 

The Minnesota taking the middle or swcuh channel. 

The Century, XXIX. 74 



swadi 

4 , A low coast-bolt or tract of oountry covered 
with mangi’oves, and liable to be submerged or 
in undated at certain seasons. [Bahamas.] 

The country described by the natives as either copnet, 
pine-yurd, or . . . Here the ground is soft, and in 

wet weather almost entirely under water ; hence the pe- 
culiai’ appropriateness of the local term mash. 

The Auk, Jan., 1891, pp. d4, 66. 

6. A blustering noise; a vaporing. [Slang.] 
— 6. A roaring blade ; a swaggerer ; a swasher. 

With ooui'tly knights, not roaring oountry swashes. 

Britannia Triumptuins {Naves.) 

BWash2(swosh),a. [C£.fir/was/t.2.] Soft: watery, 
like fruit too ripe. Also swash y, llalliwelL 
[Prov. Eng.] 

swash^t (swosh), n. In arek.j an oval figure 
formed by moldings which are placed oblique- 
ly to the axis of the work. 

Swash [is] a figure whose circumference is not round, 
but oval ; and whose mouldings lie not at right angles, 
but oblique to the axis of the work. 

Moxon, Mechanical Exercises. {Latham.) 

SWafidl-bank (swosh'bangk), 71. The crowning 
part of a sea-embankment. E, if. Knight, 

BWadl-bucket (swoslPbuk^'^et), n. The common 
receptacle of the washings of the scullery; 
hence, a mean, slatternly woman. [Prov. Eng.] 

SWaab-bnckler (swosh'buk'^ler), n. [< swaah^, 
v,f + obj. buckler.^ A swaggering blade; a 
bravo ; a bully or braggadocio. 

A ruffian is the same with a swaggerer, so called because 
endeavoring that side to swag or weigh down whereon he 
engageth. The same also with sivash-lmckler, from swash- 
ing, or making a noise on buckler. 

Fuller, Worthies of England, HI. 847. 

Their men (Egyptians] are very Kuffians and Swashbtusk- 
Urs. Coryat, Crudities, I. 64. 

swasher (swosh't^r), w. [< swash^ + -6r^.] One 
who swashes, or makes a blustering show of 
valor or force of arras ; a braggart ; a bully. 

I have observed these three sumhers ; . . . three such 
antics do not amount to a man. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 2. 80. 

swashing (swosh'ing), p, a. 1. Having the 
character of a swasher ; swaggering ; slashing ; 
dashing. 

We’ll have a swashing and a martial outside. 

Shak., As you Like it, L 8. 122. 

2. Having great force ; crushing. 

Gregory, remember thy sivashing blow. 

Shak., It and J., i. 1. 70. 

The Britans had a certain skill with their broad mash- 
ing Swords and short Bucklers, either to strike aside or 
to bear oif the Darts of their Eriomies. 

MUton, Hist. Eng., it. 

swash-letters (swosh' let -*'erz), 7\, pi. Italic 
capital letters of the old style with flourished 
projections : first made by Claude Garamond 
of Paris, about 1540, to fill unsightly gaps at- 
tending the use of some plain inclined letters. 

Ti T> 0^ T Ti T V QU Gr 

Speciiiicii of Swash-lctterb. 


[ < swash^ + 2 . ] jn 


SWashlTt (swosh'li), adv. 
a swasning manner. 

Their tayls with croomplcd knot twisting swasfdye they 
wrigled. Stanihursl, vEuoid, il. 221. 


swash-plate (swosh'plat), n. 
in an inclined positi 


In rnech., a disk, 
position on a revolving 
purpose 


c 


E 

hr 


fixed 

axis, for the 
of communicating a re 
ciprocating motion to a 
bar in the direction of 
its length. The excursion 
of the bw varies with the in- 
clination of the plate to the 
axis. 

swashway (swosh'wa), 
n. 1. A deep swampy 
place in l^];ge sands 
in the sea. Halliwcll. 

[Prov. Eng.] — 2. Same 
as miaslA, B. 

swash- work ( swosh ' - 

w6rk), In Umiery, cut- 
tings inclined to the axis 
of the cylinder which is 
being worked, 
swashy ( swosh 'i), a. [< 
swash^ 1. Same as swash^. 

Eng.] — 2. Swaggering. Halliwcll. 
swastika (swas'ti-ka), 71. [Hkt., lit. *of good 
fortune,' < myasti (< well, + asti^ being), wel- 
fare.] Same as fylfot. Compare erttx ansata 
(under crHx)y and gaiymmdion, 

SWat^ (swot), n. and v. An old and dialectal 
form of sweat, 

SWat^ (swot). An old and dialectal (Scotch) 
preterit of sweat. 


Swash-plate. 

jt, shah; B, swash-plate: 
(', rod working in f^iiide D 
and having fnction-wheet /: 
pivoted to Its lower end Ro- 
tation of W and B causes C to 
rise and descend alternately, 
the descent bein»i effected by 
its own tp-uvity or the .tctiou 
of a spring not shown. 


[Prov. 
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swat® (Bwot). V, t, [Perhaps a var. of moap^'l 
To strike ; mt. [Slang J 
swat® (swot), w. [f mat^yV,‘\ A blow, [Slang,] 
swatch (swooh), n, [Of. swath (T).] If. A 
swath. 

One Bpreodeth those bands, so in order to lie^ 

As barley (in mcOehes) may fill it thereby. 

Tusser, August’s Husbandry, st. 18. 

2. A piece or strip, as of cloth, especially one 
cut on for a pattern or sample : now only in 
trade use. 

Consider but those little swaiehes 
Us'd by the fair sex, called patches. 

T. Ward, England’s Keformation, p. 16. 
The weighed hank of yam or matah of cloth to be used 
in the experiment is then thoroughly wetted, and im- 
mersed iu the liquid. 

Benedikt, Coal-tar Colours (trans.), p. 68. 

swatchway. n. Same as swash^, n., 3. Nature, 
XLI. 539. 

SWath^ (swath), n, [Early mod. E. also and 
prop, swathe (a bundle of grass) ; < ME. swathe^ 
\ AS. swathUf a swath, a track, foot-track, trace, 
= MD. swadCf D. zwady made =s MLG. swat^ LG. 
swad = MHG. swadem^ G. schwady schwadeUy a 
swath, prob. ‘that which has been mown,^ and 
related to East Fries, swadsy swacy swah = MD. 
swadc = MLG. LG. swadOy a scythe, sickle, and 
to Icel. S7wthjay a large knife, svath, a slippery 
place, svethjay slide or glance off; of . Norw. svady 
smooth, slippery, svaday shred or slice off, flake 
off (see swad^), Cf. swathe^. The AS. form 
swathu requires a mod. £. swathe; the form 
swath is due to some interference, which is in- 
dicated also in the erroneous forms swarth^ and 
swatch,^ 1. A line or ridge of grass, or grain, 
or the like, cut and thrown together by a 
scytho or mowing-machine: often used figura- 
tively. 

The strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower's stmth, 

Shak., T. and C., v. 6. 26. 
The farmer swung the scythe or turned .tlie hay, 

And 'twixt the heavy maths his children were at play. 

Bryanty After a Tempest. 

2. The whole reach or sweep of a scythe or cut 
of a m owing-machine ; also, the path or pas- 
sage so cut : as, a wide swath : often used fig- 
uratively. 

Merry mowers, hale and strong, 

Swept, scythe on scythe, their maths along. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

At last they drew up before the station at Torresdale. 
It was quite deserted, and only a single light cut n math 
in tlic darkness. SGrOmer's Mag., Vlll. 161. 

3f. A track; trace. 

Cam him uo fieres maths ner [near]. 

Genesis and Exodus, 1. 8786. 
To out a wide ewathi to make ostentatious display; 
splurge ; cut a swell. [Colloq. or slang.] 
swath®, n. Same as swathe^. 
swathbandt, swathbondt, w- A swaddling- 
band. 

Sypers, mathbonds, rybandes, and dovelaces. 

J. Hey wood, Four P’s, in Dodsley’s Old Plays, I. 64. 
Wash’d sweetly over, swaddled with sincere 
And spotless mathbands. 

C/tapman, tr. of Homer's Hymn to Apollo, 1. 179. 

SWathe^f. W. An old spelling of swath^, 
swathe® (swaTH), n. [Also swath; < ME. swathcy 
< AS. swathuy a bandage, band, fillet; perhaps 
the same as swathu, a swath (orig. a row! or a 
shredf): see swathe^. Cf. 8tcathe*K v.] A band- 
age ; a band of linen or other faDric ; a swad- 
dling-band; a winding, as of a bandage. 

Which [the Moule and Bray] on her dainty breast, in many 
a silver swaths. 

She boars. DrayUm, Polyolblon, 1. 280. 

Hast thou not seen (Apollt^ the yong Brat 
So late brought forth by lovely Mala? that 
Looks in liis mathes so beautifully faire? 

HeyuHKtd, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 210). 

swathe® (swuth), v, t, ; pret. and pp. swathed, 
ppr. swathing. [^ ME. swathen, an altered form, 
reverting to the form of the noun, of swetheuyi 
AS. ^8wethia7i, in comp, be-swethian, swathe, in- 
wrap (= Icol. m^atha, swathe), < swathu, a band- 
age: see swathe*^ n. Hence freq. swafldle.] 
1 . To bind with a bandage or bandages ; swad- 
dle; bind; wrap. 

And swathe a tender vyne in bondes softe. 

Palladim, Husbondrie (B. K. T. S.); p. 107. 
His legs wore mathed in fiaimel. Mamvlay, Chatham. 
2t. To make a bundle of; tie up in bundles or 
sheaves, as com. 

Swathed, or made into sheaves. Cotgrave. 

3. To bind about; inclose; confine. [Rare.] 

Who hath swathed In the great and proud ocean with a 
girdle of sand? 

Bp. Hopkins, Exposition, p. 276. (Latham.) 


sway 

swathalt, v, t. Same as maddUe, Sandgi, Tra- 

vaUes, p. 104. 

swathel-bindyLiigt, n. Linen used for swathing 
infants. 

I swaddled him In a scurvy swathsUbinding, , . . and 
with my cords tied him royster-like both hand and fool^ 
in such sort that he was not able to wince. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, li. 14. 

BWather (swfi-'thOr), n. [< swathX + -cri.] A 
device with curved arms extending diagonally 
backward, fixed to the end of the cutter-bar of 
a reaper or mower to lift up uncut stalks, and 
throw those that are cut in such a way as to 
mark a line of separation between the uncut 
and the cut. 

swathing (swa'THing), n. [V erbal n. of swathe^, 
v.l A band; a bandage. 

When I was yet in baby swathings, a genius came to my 
cradle and bestowed on me some whimsical oaressea. 

Alien, and Neurol., X. 680. 

SWathling-clothest (8wS.1?H'ling-kl6THz), n, pi, 
Swaddling-clothes. Shale., 1 Hen. IV., iii, 2. 112. 

Bwathy (sw&'thi), a, [Also swathey; < swath^ 
+ -//!.] Of or pertaining to a swath ; consist- 
ing of or lying in swaths. [Rare.] 

Forth hies the mower with his glittering scythe, . . . 
And lays the grass in many a swathey line. , 

J. BaMie, A Summer’s Day. 

swats (swats), n. [Also swaits; said to be nit. 
< AS. swdtan, boer.j Ale or beer. [Scotch.] 

Reaming sieats that drank divinely. 

Bums, Tam o’ Shanter. 

BWatte. Same as swai^. 

swatter (swat'6r), v, i, [Be. also squatter, E. 
dial, var, swattle ; < D. swaddren, dabble in 
water, = Sw. dial, skvadra, squirt, 8w. sqvat- 
tra, squander; freq. of the verb appearing in 
Dan. sJevatte, splash, spirt, squander, Sw. 
sqvatta; cf. 8w. dial, skwatta, squirt, = Icel. 
shvetta, squirt. Cf. swat^, throw down violent- 
ly, swashy a torrent of water. Cf. also squafi- 
der.'] To splutter; flounce; move rapioly in 
any fluid, generally in an undulating way. Sir 
1). Lytidsay. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 

sway (swa), r. [(a) < ME. sweyen, swegen, sweh 
gen; prob. < feel, sveigja, bend aside, swing 
(a distaff); cf. tweggja, sway, swin^ = Norw. 
sveigja, bend (cf. sveg, switch), = Dan. sveie, 
bend; causal of led. *»viga, bend i>svig7ia, give 
way, svigiy a bending switch, svig, a bend), sa 
8w. dial, sviga (pret. sveg), bend, (b) Cf. Sw 
svaia = Dan. svaie, jerk, = D. maaijeti, sway 
swing, brandish, =r LG. swaje7t, waver in the 
wind. Cf. stmg^, a collateral form of sway, nnc 
see swing. The Sw. Dan. svag, weak, pliant, \i 
appar. of LG. or G. origin, MHG, swach, G 
schwach, weak: a word of a different root (se< 
sicfcl).] L intrans. 1, To bend to one side, ai 
by excess of weight ; hang in a heavy, unsteady 
manner; lean away from the perpendicular 
swag : as, a wall that sways to the west ; also 
to bend or lean first to one side and then to th< 
other; swing backward and forward. 

The balance swa^s on our part. Bacon 

The branches 

Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely audible whispen 
Longfellow, Evaiigelihe, ii. i 
While her dark tresses swayed 
In the hot breath of cannon ! 

Whmer, St Johi 

2. To move or incline to one side, or to one sid 
and then to the other, literally or figuratively 
incline to one side, party, etc., or to one an 
then to the other; vacillate, as judgment c 
opinion. 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war ; . . . 

Ifow sways it this way, like a mighty setu . . . 

Now sways it that way. Shak., 8 Hen. vl., ii. 6. 

But yet success sways with the breath of Heaven. 

M. Arnold, Sohrab and Bustuii 

3. To have weight or influence; bear rub 
govern. 

Hadst thou sway'd as kings should do. . . . 

They never then had sprung as summer flies. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., ll. 6. 1 

The example of sundry churches . . . doth sway muc 

Hooke 

Donna Olympia sways most, and has the highest A 
Cendant over him. HoumU, Letters, Iv. 4 

4t. To advance steadily. 

Let us swag on and face them in the field. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Iv. 1. S 
To BWay up (naut.), to pull a rope so as to raise son 
thing ; throw a strain on a mast-rope, to start the mf 
upward, so that the fid may be taken out before lowerli 
the mast. 

n. traTis, 1, To cause to move backward ai 
forward; wave or swing; hence, to wield wi' 
the hand. 
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Here, there, and every where about her meaud 
Her wiathfttll iteele, that none mote it abyde. 

Spenaw, F. Q., 111. L 66. 
And your Impartial undeoeived Hand 
Sway Itiown Sceptre. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 154. 
And the wind ot niffht is swaying 
The trees with a heavy sigh. 

B^anJl, A Lifetime. 

2. To cause to bend or move aside ; bias, liter- 
ally or figuratively ; cause to lean or incline to 
one side ; prejudice. 

Qod forgive them that so much have sway'd 
Your majesty’s good thoughts away from me I 

^k., 1 Hen. IV., iiL 2. 180. 
Take hoed lest passion may 
/ to do aught which else free will 
id not admit. Milton, P. L., viil. 686. 

As bowls run true, by being made 
On purpose false, and to be may’d. 

8. Butter, Hudibra^ III. ii. 1868. 
The colonies were ewayed by no local interest^ no par- 
tial interest, no selfish interest. 

D, Webster, Speech, Bunker Hill Monument, June 17, 

L1825. 

8. To rule; govern; influence or direct by 
power and authority, or by moral force ; man- 
age. 

She could not may her house. Sfiak., T. N., Iv. 8. 17. 
This was the race 

To away the world, and land and sea subdue. 

JJryden. 

Swaying the long-hair*d goats with silver’d rein. 

M. Arnold, Balder Bead. 

4. NauUy to hoist; raise: particularly said of 
yards and topraasts.^To away acroaa, to sway (a 
yard) to a horisontal position, 1. To brandish. —8. 

(iuide. Direct (see guide), control, 

sway (swa), w, [< swaify v.] 1. Inclination; 

preponderance ; movement toward one side or 
the other, or toward both alternately; swing. 

Whan that the sturdy ok, 

On which men hakketh ofte for the nones, 

Kecoyved hath the happy fallyng strok, 

The grete aweigh [var. rnough) doth it to come al atones. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1388. 
Expert 

When to advance, or stand, or turn the away 
Of battel. MUUm, P. L., vi. 234. 

With huge two-handed away 
Brandish’d aloft, the horrid edge came down 
Wide-wasting. Milton, 1’. L., vi. 251. 

2. Weight; force, as of some heavy or power- 
ful agent. 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, . . . 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s away, 

That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 

Gray, I'h© Bard, ii. 

3. Rule; control; government: probably in 
allusion to the sway of the scepter, or of the 
iiword, embodying and illustrating govern- 
ment. 

The whole away is in the people’s hands, who volunta- 
rily appoint those magistrutes by whose authority they 
may be governed. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vil. 14. 

Five chosen leaders the herce bands obey, 

Himself supreme in valour, as in away. 

Pope, Iliad, xvl. 209. 
The away 

Of habit form’d in early day. 

Scott, Maniiion, ill., Int. 
Horrible forms of worship, that, of old. 

Held o’er the shuddering realms uiKpiostioned away. 

BryaM, The Ages, xxv. 

4. An instrument of rule or management. 
[Rare.] 

The Sword is the surest Sway over all People, who ought 
to be cudgeled rather than cajoled to obedience. 

Howell, Letters, iv. 47. 

5. A switch used by thatchers to bind their 
WOrk.asSyiL 8. Influence, Ascendancy, etc. See author- 
ity. 

SW^-backed (swa'bakt), a, 1 . Same as swayed, 
— 2. Having the back naturally sagged or hol- 
lowed to an unusual degree, as a horse. 

The Ts’aidam ponies are of a very poor breed, mostly 
away-hacked, and with such long hoofs that they ore bad 
mountain animals. Tlw Century, XLI. 357. 

sway-bar (swa'bttr), w. In a vehicle, a bar on 
the hinder end of the fore hounds, resting on 
the coupling-poles, and sliding on them when 
the wagon turns. Also called slider y sweep-bar, 
E, H, Knight, 

sway-bracing (swa'bra^sing), w. The horizon- 
tal Bracing of a bridge, to prevent lateral sway- 
ing. Imp, Diet, 

swayed (swad), p, a, strained and weakened 
in me back or loins : noting horses that have 
been injured by overwork. 

Sway^ in the back and shoulder-shotten. 

^ Shak., T. of the 8.. iii. 2. 66. 

SWayfbl (swa'ful), «. [< sway 4* -ful,"] Able 

to sW; swaying; powerful. [Rare.] 
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Where O^herea’s awayfid power * 

Is worshipp’d in the reedy no wer. 

Fawkes, tr. of the Idylls of Theocritus, The Distaff. 

SWeak (swek), v, a dialectal form of squenh, 

SWeal^ (swol), V, [Also dial, swale; < ME. 
swehn, < AS. swclan (prot. ^sweel, pp. ^^swolen), 
bum, = MB. swelen = LO. sweleuy > 6. schweletty 
burn slowly ; cf . deriv. A^,Jor-swmlan, burn up ; 
OHG. swUi::sdn, burn slowly; AS. swoly heat; 
MD. *^swocly soely D. zwoely zoel = LG. swuly ? 
G. schwiily sultiy; cf. also Lith. swelUy singe, 
scorch, etc. Cf. swelter, sweltryy sultry,^ I, 
intrans, 1. To bum slowly. — 2, To melt and 
run down, as the tallow of a candle; waste 
aw^ without feeding the flame. 

Ix. trans. To singe ; scorch ; dress, as a hog, 
by burning or singeing. 

SWeaPt (swel), V, t. An obsolete variant of 
squeal^. 

And ill-shap't Loon who his harsh notes doth aweal. 

S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 36. 

SWeaxnf ^swem), [Also dial, sweem, swaim, 
swame; \ ME. sweem, swrme, sweniy a dizziness, 
< Icel. sreimr, a bustle, stir, = Norw. si^eim, a 
hovering about, a sudden sickness, a slight in- 
toxication; akin to Icel. sivimi = Dan. svinie = 
AB. swimay a fainting-fit, a swoon: see swim^. 
Hence ult. sweamous, sweamish, squeamous, 
squeamish,'] 1, A swimming of the head; a 
fainting-fit; a swoon. Prompt. Parv,y p. 482. — 

2. A sudden qualm of sickness. 

Bv blindnesse blunt., a sottisho atoeame hoc feeles : 

with ioyes bcreaptc, when death is hard at heoles. 

Mir. for Maga. (ed. Haslewood), I. 807. 

sweamish (swe'mish), a. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of squeamish, 

sweamoust, a, [ME. sweymousy sweymowsCy etc.: 
see squeamous.] Bame as squeamous. 

swear ^ (swar), P. ; prot. swore, archaically SMiarc, 
pp. sivoru, ppr. swearing. [< ME. sweren, sweri- 
en (pret. swor, sware, pi. sweren), < AS. swerian 
(prel. swor, pp. sworen) = OS. swerian = OPries. 
swera = MD. sweren, D. zweren = MLG. sweren, 
LG. swdren = OHG. sweren, .^twerien, MHG. 
swern, sweren, 0. schworen = Icel, sverja = 
Sw. svdrjff = Dan. srserge = Goth, swaran (pret. 
sivor), swear; cf. Icel. sfwr, pi. svdr, = Sw. Dan. 
svar, answer, Icel. Sw. svara = Dan. svare, an- 
swer, AS. andswaruy answer, andswarian, and- 
sweriatty answer, etc. (see answer); prob. orig. 
declare, affirm, assort, hence answer; cf. Ski. 
srara, sound, voice, -^srar, sound. To the same 
root is referred swarm. Hence, in comp., for- 
swear,] I. intrans, 1, To aftirui or utter a sol- 
emn declaration, with an ai>peal to God or to 
some superhuman being in confirmation of 
what is affirmed; declare or affirm something 
in a solemn manner hy some sacred being or 
object, as the Bible or the Koran. 

Man, hytt was the fulle ryvo 
To awere be my wowiidys fyve. 

Hymna to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 124. 

By this pale queen of nlKht I awear. 

Shak , T. G. of V., iv. 2. 100. 

2. To i>romiHO something upon oath; vow; 
make a jn’ornise in a solemn mannei*. 

Jacob said, Stoear to me this day ; and b« aware unto 
him. tJen. xxv. JJ8. 

3. To give evidence or make any statement on 
oath or with an oath ; also, to declare solemn- 
ly, without an oath, as to the truth of some- 
thing. 

At what ease 

Miffht corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To awear against you? Shak., Hen. VTII., v. 1. 138. 

4. To use profane language ; be profane; prac- 
tise profanenoHs; use the name or names of 
God irreverently in common conversation ; ut- 
ter profane oaths; curse. 

If I do not put on a sober habit, 

Talk with respect, and awear but now and then, 

. . . never trust me more. Shak., M. of V., il. 2. 200. 

The swearer continues to awear; tell him of his wick- 
edness, ho allows it is great, but he continueM to awear on. 

W. GUpin, Sennons, 11, xxvii. 

** But whom did he awear at ? " was the enquiry made of 
the narrator fa Scottish HJghlanderJ, who replied, “Oh, 
he didnu meer at ony thing particular, but julst stude In 
ta middle of ta road and awtwr at laliKe." 

a. B. Hammy, Scottish Life and (Character, p. la 

5. To be incongruous or inharmonious (with): 
followed by at : often said of colors. [Colloq.] 

What Is new in it In the way of art, furniture, or brlc- 
k-brac may not be in the best taste, and may awear at the 
old furniture and the delightful old portraits. 

Harper'a Mag., LX XVIII. 258. 
To swear by, to treat as an infallible authority; place 
great confidence in. [Colluq.] 


sweat 

I have no very good opinion of Mrs. Charles’s nun 
maid : . . . Mrs. Charles quite aweara by her. I know 
Jam Auaten, i^ersuasior 
To swear off, to swear OUtt, to renounce solemuly 
to awear off drinking. 

I hear your grace hath awom out, house-keeping. 

Shak., L, L. L., li. 1. 

n. trans, 1. To utter oraffinu with a sole 
appeal to God, a divinity, or something heir 
be sacred for the truth of the declaration : 
to swear au oath. 

I dare saye, and saufly awere, 

The knyght is trewe and trust. 

Lytell Geate of Hohyn Hode (C'hilcl’s Ballads, V. 

The Scots without ndusal more him Allegiauce. 

MUton, Hist. Eng 

2. To promise in a solemn manner ; vow. 

Well, tell me now what lady is the same 

To whom you a^vore a secret pilgrimage? 

Shak., M. of V.. i. 1. 
Come join thy hands to mine. 

And awear a firmness to what project T 
Shall lay before thee. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, ii 
And Oalahnd au'are the vow, 

And good Sir Bors, our Lancelot’s cimsiii, aware. 

Tennyaon, Holy Gi 

Let 1110 put mine hand in thine and au'ear 
To serve thee faithfully a changing yeai’. 

WUliam Morria, Earthly Paradise, I, 1 

3. To put to an oath; cause to take an oal 
bind by an oath : as, to swear witnesses 
court ; to suwar a ju^}^ 

I'll kiss thy foot ; I’ll awear myself thy subject. 

Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 1 

Arc we not all his subjects, all aimrn to him? 

Fletcher, JiOyal Subject, Iv 

He awore also certaine of the eliiefe men of ouery tr 
to bee Bailiff es thereof. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'a Works, II. 1 

My worthy colleague, Mr. James Biillor, began to mt 
privy councilors in the name of “King George IV. — W 
liam, I mean,’’ to the great diversion of the council. 

Grenille, Memoirs, .July 18, 18 

4. To declare or charge upon oath : as, to swe 
treason against a man. — 5. To appeal to 1 
an oath; call to witness. [Rare.] 

Now, by Ai>ol1o, king, 

Thou au^ar'at thy gods in vain. 

Shak., Lear, 1. 1. If 

6. To utter in a profane manner. 

being thus frighted, aiveara a prayer or two, 

And sleeps again. Shak., Ii. and J., i. 4. { 

To swear in, to induct into ofiice by administering i 
oath. 

I was awom fa the day before yesterday, and klse 
liRiids at a council at Carlton House yesterday morning 
clerk of the council. GrevHle, Memoirs, March 22, 18S 

To swear the peace against one, to make oath th 
ontj is under the actual fear of death or bodily harm fro 
some person, in which case the person may bo requlri 
to give sureties of the peace. See aurety. 

You must let his Clerk, Jonathan H em, Swear the Pea 
agninat. ymi to keep you from Duelling, or insure yoi 
life, which you may do ft>r Eight per cent. 

Quoted in Aahton'a Social Life in Reign of Queen Ann 

(II. 108. 

BWear^ (swar), n. [< swear^, v.] An oath. [Co 
loq.] 

SWear^ (swSr), a. Sec sweer, 
swearer (swar'^^r), n. [< swear^ r -cr^.] On 
who swears, in any soiise; oue who utters c 
takes an oath. 

Kho’ll . . . make our awearera priests. 

Shiik., E’ericles, iv. 6. i: 

For it is the opinion of our most refined awearera thi 
the same oath or curse cannot, coiisistently with tru 
politeness, he rei>cated above nine tinios in the same con 
pany by the same person, and at one sitting. 

Suift, Polite Coiiversutiun, In 

BWear-WOrd (swar'w^rd), n, A profane word 
an oath. [Gollo((.] 

There has been in the past an immense quantity < 
scolding, occasionally a awear word. 

Elect. Hecievi (Amer.), XII. i. 1 

sweat (swot), n. [Early mod. E. also sivet; dia] 
sivat; < ME. swette, swale, swooi, swot, swote, 
AS. swat = OB. swet = OFrios. swei = ML 
sweet, D. zuwet z=MlA\, swat, LG. .sweet = (>H(i 
MHG. .sweiZy Q. seliwets.s = Icel. *sreif, in sef 
ondary fonn sreiti (cf. also si'iti) = Bw. sreit z 
Dan. h'cd == Bkt. sreda, sweat ; cf. L. sudor, n. 
sudare, v., Gr. UW, Litli. swidrs, sweat 

Bkt. -v/ si^id, sweat. From the ].«. root art^ ult 
E. sudation, sudatory, sudorific, exude, irausudi 
etc.] 1. Moisture exuded from the skin, ai 
excretion containing from one to two percent 
of solids, consisting of sodium clilorid, formic 
acetic, butyric*, and ot]i(*r fatly ncids, iicutra 
fats, and cliolcstcrin ; scTisibit* pcTspiration 
especially, the excessive perspiration producce 
by exertion, toil, the operation of sudoritif 
medicines, etc. 
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Ab wlttnesteth genealB, 

That selth, with awynke and with iwot and Bwetynge face 
By-tulye and by>trauaile treuly oure lyf-lode. 

Piera Flmirntm (C), ix. 241. 
In the npeat of thy face ahalt thou eat bread. 

Gen. ill. 10. 

All drown'd in smat the panting mother flies. 

Pojpe, Iliad, xi. 169. 

I found the patient almost pulseless, pale, cold, and 
covered with clammy sweat. 

J. M. Camoehan, Operative Surgery, p. 00. 

2, The state of one who sweats or perspires: 
sweating; especially, such a state produced 
medicinally; diaphoresis. 

Indeed your worship should do well to advise him 
To cleanse his body, all the three highways; 

That is, by sweat, poise, and phlebotomy. 

jB. Jonson, Maguetick Lady, iii. 4. 
Soft on the flowery herb 1 found me laid, 

In balmy sweat, Milton, P. L., viil. 265. 

8. That which causes sweat; labor; toil; drud- 
gery; also, a Sudorific medicine. 

This painful labour of abridging . . . was not easy, but 
a matter of sweat and watching. 2 Mac. it. 26. 

Ease and leisure was given thee for thy retired thoughts, 
out of the sweat of other men. 

MiltoTi, Church-Government, il., Pref. 


1 could out-plcsd 

An adroeate^ and sweat as much as he 
Does for a double fee, ere you should suffer 
In an honest cause. 


Flstehsr, Spanish Curate, ill. 8. 


Henceforth, said God. the wretched Sons of Earth 
Shall sweat tor Food in vain. 

CowUy, Tree of Knowledge, st. 4. 


6. To labor under a burden as of punishment 
or extortion ; suffer ; pay a penalty. [Slang.] — 
6. To work for starvation wages: also, to carry 
on work on the sweating or underpaying sys- 
tem. 


I have many a time heard both husband and wife-— one 
couple especially, who were siMoti'npforagorgeouB clothes' 
emporium — say that they had not time to be clean. 

Uayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 64. 

To sweat for it, to suffer for an offense ; pay the penslty 
for a wrong done. [CoUoq.] 

Well, Jarvis, thou hadst wrongs, and, if I live. 

Some of the best shall sweat for % 

Beau, and FL, Coxcomb, v. 1. 

II. tram, 1. To cause to excrete moisture 
from the skin, or, figuratively, as if from the 
skin. 


The imagination, sweated by artificial fire, produces 
nought but vapid bloom. Gofdnntm, Taste. 


4. That which resembles sweat, as dew; also, 
moisture exuded from green plants piled in a 
heap : as, the sweat of hay or ^ain in a mow or 
siat^. 

The Muse’s friend (grav-eyde Aurora) yet 
Held all the meadows in a cooling sweat 

W, Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, li. 2. 

5. A sweating process, as in tanning hides. — 
6t. Sweating-sickness. 

Certain this yere, and of late, have had the Swet: the 
oonly name and vuyco wherof is boo terrible and fearful in 
his Uighnes [Henry Vlll.'sleeros that he dare in noowise 
approch vnto the place where it is noysed to have been. 

Stephen Gardener, To Cardinal Wolsey (ICllig's Hist. 

(Letters, Sd ser., 1. 846). 

Bradford, being at Cambridge, “proiihesied truly” to 
the people there ^‘before the sweat came, what would 
come if they repented not their carnal gospelling.” 

Biog. Notice tf Bradford, Works (Parker Hoc. , 1853)^ 

[II. xxlv. 

Thus, what with the war, what with the sweat, what 
with the gallows, and what with poverty, 1 ora custom- 
shrunk. Shak., M. for M., i. 2. 84. 

7. A short run of a horse in exorcising him. — 

8. In the manufacture of bricks, tiles, etc., 
that stage in the burning in which the hy- 
drated oxid of alumina in the clay parts with 
its water.— -Bloody sweat, the exudation of sweat 
mixed with blood ; hemathidrosis : a very rare affection. 
— BngUsh sweat. Same as mealing sickness.^Ql^yy 
SWeal. See Gipsy. »8yil. 1. See jwrsidration. 

sweat (swet), r.; prot. and -np. sweat or sweat- 
ed, ppr. sweating, [Also aial. swat: < ME. 
sweten, sweete (pret. swette, swatte), < Aa. swsstan 
s= MD. swetten, D. sweeten = MLO. sweten, LG. 
sweten, sweat, = OHG. sweissan, roast, MHG. 
sweizen, G. schweissen, hammer or weld red-hot 
metal together (cf. OHG. swizzen, MHG. swit- 
sen, G. schwiizen, sweat), = Icel. sveita = Sw. 
svettas = Dan. svedc, sweat; cf. L. sudare (> It. 
sudare = Hp. sudar = Pg. suar = Pr. suar, suzar 
s= F. suer), sweaL Gr. i^povv, Skt. ^ tnnd, sweat: 
see sweat, n,'] I, inirans. 1. To excrete sen- 
sible moisture from the skin, or as if from the 
skin; perspire; especially, to perspire exces- 
sively. 

Ilis hakenoy, that was al poraely grys, 

So mvatte that it wonder was to see. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Talc, 1. 7. 

And notwithstanding that these Winds [on the Coast of 
CoromandelJ are so hot, yet the Inhabitants don’t sweat 
while they last, for their Skins arc hard and rough. 

Bampier, Voyages, ft. iii. 47. 


2. To emit, as from the pores ; exude ; shed. 

Fro thens a Stones cast toward the Souths is another 
Chapelle, where oure Lord swsUe droppes of Blood. 

MandevUU, Travels, p. 96. 
To make 

Mine eyes to sweat oompassioti. 

Shak., Cor., v. 8. 196. 
For him the rich Arabia sweats her gum. Dryden. 

3. To saturate with sweat; spoil with sweat: 
as, to sweat one^s collar. 

He dares tell ’em how many shirts he has sioeat at ten- 
nis tliat week. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 

I tnist gentlewomen their diet sometimes a fortnight 
lend gentlemen holland shirts, and they sweat ’em out at 
tennis, and no restitution. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, Iv. 4. 

4. To extort money from ; fieeee ; bleed ; em- 
press by exactions; underpay, as shop-haneTs. 
[Slang or cant.] 

In 1880 the casuals struck against this system [of small 
contractors). They d eclared that they were being sweated; 
that the hunger lor work induced men to accept starva- 
tion rates. Nineteenth Century, XXII. 489. 

6. To put in pledge; pawn. [Slang.] 

The night before Larry was stretched, 

The boys they all paid him a visit. 

A bit in their sacks too they fetched ; 

They steeated their duds till th^ riz it. 

Ji. Burrowes, in Prout’s Reliqiics, p. 267. 

0. To dry or force moisture from, as the wood 
in charcoal-burning by covering over the heap 
closely. — 7. In leather-manuf,, to loosen the 
hair from, as a hide, by subjecting it to putre- 
factive fermentation in a smoke-house. — 8. In 
tohacco-manuf,, to render elastic, as the leaves, 
by subjecting them to a slight fermentation. — 

9. To join by applying heat after soldering. 

The junction of the coil wires with the segments of the 
commutator is made through large copper plugs, which 
are sweated in to secure perfect contact. 

W, H. Wahl, Galvanoplastic Manipulations, p. 112. 

Cold BWeatins, in tannij^f, a process preparatory to the 
removal of th^ialr and outer skin. It consists in soaking 
the hides In tanks from six to twelve days, in a flow of 
fresh cold water.— To sweat coins, mure especially gold 
coins, to remove a part of the metal from the surface and 
edges by shaking the coins together in bags, so that par- 
ticles of the metal are worn off, yet the diminution of the 
value is not readily perceived. B. Cobden. 

His each vile sixpence that the world hath cheated— 
And hia the art that every guinea mveated, 

Wokot, Buzzy and Piozzi, ii. 


2. To exude moisture, as green plants piled in 
a heap ; also, to gather moisture from the sur- 
rounding air by condensation: as, a new liay- 
mow sweats; .the clay of newly made bricks 
sweats; a pitcher of ice-water sweats. 

A pitcher tilled with cold water and placed In a room In 
summer will sweat— at least, that is what it is commonly 
called. Sci. Amer., N. S., LIX. 22& 

3. To exude as or in tho manner of perspira- 
tion. 

In the same llande they gather pytche whiohe sweatefh 
owto of the rockes, beynge muche harder and sourer then 
the pitobe of the ti*ee. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
(ed. Arber, p. 174). 

4. To toil; labor; drudge. 

Utterly rejoctliig the pleasures of this present life as 
hurtful, they be all wholly set upon the desire of this life 
to come, by watching, waiting, and sweating; hoping short- 
ly to obtain It 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson)^ il. 11. 
If yon do sweat to put a tyrant down. 

You aleep in peace the tyrant being slain. 

Shak., Rich. 111., v. 8. 256. 


sweat-band (swet'band), n. The leather lin- 
ing, usually enameled, of a hat or cap, insert- 
ed for protection against the sweat of the head 
and brow ; a sweat-leather, 
sweat-box (swot'boks), n. 1. A box in which 
hides are sweated in the process of tanning. — 
2t. A narrow cell for prisoners, 
sweat-canal (swet'ka^naH), n. Same as sweat- 
duct. 

SWeat;Center (swet'sen^t^r), n. A center situ- 
ated in the medulla on either side of the mid- 
dle line. It may be excited by eserlne, nicotine, 
and picrotoxin. 

sweat-cloth (swet'kldth), n, A cloth for wiping 
sweat from the faoe, as a towel or a handker- 
chief; a sudarium. 

BweaMnet (swet'dukt), n. The excretory duct 
of a sweat-gland. jSee cut under sweat-gland, 
sweaty (swet'ed), a. 1. Made under the 
sweating system : as, e, sweated coat. — 2. Un- 
derpaid, as a shop-nand under the sweating 
system. 


It was a poor ooiiKSaAloii to the iiMaM waiateoat- 
hand to be told that the Amalgamated Bnglneelii had a 
quarter of a million in the bank. 

Niinsksnth Century, XXVI. 726. 


It is poeaible that several of the minor industries of tho 
East End are absolutely dependent upon the foot that a 
low type of sweated ana overworked labour is employed 
at starvation wages. Contemporary Bso,, LVl. 680. 


sweater (swet'Or), n. [< sweat + -eri.] 1. 
One who sweats. — 2. One who or that which 
causes to sweat. Specifloally— (a) A sndoriflo. (6> 
A grinding employer, or a middleman between the em- 
ployer and the workmen ; one who sweats his work-peo- 

i )le ; especially, one who employs working tailors at the 
owest wages. [Slang.] 

The greater part of the work, if not tho whole, Is let 
out to contractors or middle-men —ftssaters, as their vic- 
tims significantly call them — who, in their turn, let it 
out again, sometimes to the workmen, sometimes to fresh 
middle-men, so that, out of the price paid for labor on 
each article, not only the workmen, but the sufsater, and 
perhaps the sweaters sweater, and a third, and a fourth, 
and a flftK have to draw theii* profit. 

C. Kingsley, Cheap Clothes and Nasty. {Davies.} 
A Royal Commission has lieen collecting evidence on 
the subject [of “sweating”], and has established the fact 
that tho victims of the system are not employed in facto- 
ries or ordinary workrooms, but in sweaters' dens. 

New York Tribune, June 11, 1888. 


(o) One ot a gang of street rufiOans of the time of Queen 
Anue, who, forming a circle around an inoffensive way- 
farer, pricked him with their swords, and compelled him 
to dance till he sweated. 


Those sweaters . . . seem to me to have at present but 
a rude kind of discipline amongst them. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 382. 
(d) A woolen jacket or Jersey, especially one worn by 
men in training for athletic contests or by acrobats after 
performing. 

Contestants with a proper regard for their health usu- 
ally have thick coats (or suwaters) handy at the finish line, 
ana are vigorously rubbed with crash towels immediately 
after a race. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 866. 

3. One who sweats coin. 

No one now actually refuses any gold money in retail 
buBinesB, so that the sweater, if he exists at all, has all the 
opportunities he can desire. 

Jeoons, Money and Mech. of Exchange, p. 115. 

sweat-fiber (swet'fi"b6r), n. One of the ner- 
vous fibers which run to the sweat-glands and 
on stimulation cause a flow of sweat. 

SWeatfol (swet'ffd), a, [< sweat + -ful.'} 1. 

Covered with sweat; hence, laborious; toil- 
some. 


See hero their antitype— a crude block raised 
By sweatful smelters on this wooded strand. 

Blackie, Lays of Highlands, p. 106. {Encye. Diet.) 

2. Expressive of hard work; indicating labo- 
rious struggle. 

The bloated armaments under which all Europe is bend- 
ing to the earth with sweatful groans. 

Lowe, Bismarck, II. 408. 

sweat-gland (swet'gland), n. One of those 
glands of the skin which secrete sweat, such a 
gland consists of an epithelial tube, 
single or dividing into two (or in the 
larger glands, as in the axilla, into 
four or more) branches, and coiled up 
at its lower end in a loose irregular 
glomerulus. Also called penpira- 
tory, sudoriparous, and sudoriferous 
gland. See also cut under skin. 

sweat-house (swet'hous), n. 

1. Bee the quotation. 

Each building [of a Pueblo town], 
if of any considerable size, is provid- 
ed with one or more estufas, or sub- 
terranean chamhors, where a fli'e is 
kept constantly burning, and where 
the men of the oommunity meet for 
social, deliberative, and religious 
purposes. A similar usage existed 
among the Floridian tribes ; in fact 
the rudiments of it may be found 
among most tribes of the continent, 
where tho sweat-h(yuse, In one form 
or another, is usually a conspicuous 
feature. 

Francis Parkman, in N. A Rev., 

[CXX. 46. 

2. In tanning, a building in which the depilatloi 
of hides and skins is performed by sweating. 

SWeatily (swet'i-li), adv. In a sweaty manner 
so as to be moist with sweat. 

sweatiness (swet^i-nes), n. The state of beinj 
sweaty, or moist with sweat. 

SWeatmg (swet'ing), n. [Verbal n. of sweat, v. 

1 . The act of perspiring; profuse perspiration 
also, the process of producing proruse perspira 
tion by means of sudorifics, hot baths, etc. 

Why, sir, 1 thought it duty to informe you 
That you were better match a ruin'd bawd, 

One ten times cured by sweating and the tub. 

Jasper Mayns, City Match, v. I 

Sweatings in the night were frequent, and sometimf 
her sufferings ceased when these ocenrr^. 

Alim, and NrurU., XI. 141 

2. Same as sweating system (which see, unde 
sweating, p, a,). 



Section of Skin, show 
ing two Sweat-glands 
a, epidermis; b, it 
deeper layer, or ret 
MaiDighll; rtodT.corl 
unt,acnnvi,or true skin 
/, fat-cells; coUei 
end of a sweat-gland 
h, its duct, opetung o 
the surface at i. 
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The Hoafte ot Lords Oommlttee on SmtHtUnf . . . had 
made men think and giren them matter for thought. 

NimUenth (Untmy, XXVI. 780. 

8. The process of producing exudation or ooz* 
ing of moisture application of heat either 
dry or moist.— 4, Specifically, in tanning^ a pro- 
cess of removing hair from hides hy ei^osing 
them to moist air. There are various ways of carrying 
out the process. In one method the bides are hung in a 
pit vault, or building, and exposed to air at a temperature 
of from 40° to 66* F., the air being kept cold, and saturated 
with moisture by the injection of a spray of cold spring- 
water. A ventilator in the roof permits of circnlation of 
air, and an underground drain from the bottom of the pit 
permits outflow of water and inflow of cold air. 

sweating (swet'ing), p, a, [Ppr* of sweaty «;.] 

1. Perspiring fremy or profusely. — 2. Ot or 
pertaining to the employment of persons, as to 
make clothes, at the lowest wages — Sweattng 
system, the practice, particularly in the tailoring trade, 
ox employing men, women, and children to make up 
clothes in their own houses for scant pay. See gweater. 

The mealing ggitem, by which working people are fur- 
nished with employment in various trades at starvation 
wages, is attracting much attention in England. 

New York Tribune, Juno 11, 1888. 

sweating-bath (swet'ing-b&th), n, A bath for 
producing sensible sweat; a sudatory; a stove, 
sweating-cloth (swet'ing-kldth), n. Same as 
aweaUcloth, Narcs. 

sweating-fever (swet'ing-fe'^'vfer), n. Same as 
meating-siclcness. 

sweating-house (swet'ing-hous), w. l. A house 
for sweating persons as a hygienic or curative 
process. 

At the Hnmmum’s in Govent Garden are the boat ac- 
commodations for Persons of Quality to Sweat or Hath 
every day in the week, the Conveniences of all kinds far 
exceeding all other B^iiios or StNMting-UoueeH both for 
Rich and Poor. 

Quoted in AekUm'e Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[II. 117. 

2. In Spain, a long low hut in which sheep 
are closely packed the night before they are 
shorn, in order that the animal heat may soften 
the fieoce and make it easier to cut. 

sweating-iron (swot'ing-i^fern), n. A kind of 
kuife-like scraper to remove sweat from horses, 
sweating-pit (swet'ing-pit), n. In tanning, a 
pit or inclosure wherein the depilatioii of hides 
IS accomiilished by tlie process called sweating, 
sweating-room (swet'ing-rdm), n. 1. A room 
for sweating persons, as in the Turkish bath. 

As the theory had been advanced that a Turkish bath 
was an excellent preventive [of hydrophobia], he submit- 
ted to several hours in the sufeating-room. 

Set. Amor., N. 8., LIV. .3. 

2. In dairy business, a room for sweating 
cheese and carrying off the superfluous juices, 
sweating-sickness (swet'ing-sik'^nes), n. Su- 
dor angneanus, ephemera sudatoria, or ephem- 
era maligna : a febrile epidemic disease, in some 
places extremely fatal, which made its appear- 
ance in England in August, 1485, and at differ- 
ent periods until 1551, and spread extensively 
on tne Continent, it was characterized by profuse 
sweating, and was frequently fatal in a few hours. It 
seems to have resembled somewhat the later epidemics of 
miliary fever. Also called English meat, sufeating-fever. 

This Year, by reason of a Sweaiing-neicknem, Michaelmas 
I'erm was adjourned. Baker, Chronicles, p. 206. 

The king [Richard III.] was now seriously alanued, and 
sent anotlier summons to Lord Stanley requiring his own 
immediate presoiico ; to which ho roplii’d by sending an 
excuse that ho was ill of the sweating siekrwss. 

J. Qairdner, Richard III., vl. 

Malwa SWeating-SlckneSB, a disease occuirlng ill In- 
dia, notably in the province of Malwa, which appears to bo 
allied to the worst form of cholera, and to bear a close re- 
lation to malignant congestive fever. Dunglison. 

sweating-tub (swet'ing-tub), n, A tub used 
for a hot bath, or sweating-bath. 

These new Fanatics of not the preaching but the sweat- 
ing-tub. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

sweat-leather (swet'leTH'^6r), w. 1. A leather 
flap attached to a stirrup-leather to protect the 
ricler’s leg from the sweat of the horse. — 2. A 
sweat-band. 

sweatless (swet'les), a. [< swea t + •less.’] With- 
out sweat ; hence, without labor. 

Thou for whom Harvest all the yeer doth last, 4 
That ill poor Desarts rich aboundanoe heap's!, 

That sweat-less eat’st, and without sowing reap'st 
Sylvestir, tr. of Du Bartas's W eeks, il . , The Lawe. {Davies.) 

sweat-lodge ( swet'loj), n. Same as sweat-house. 
Jmer. Noe. Psychical Research, 1. 141. 
sweat-shop (8 wet 'shop), w. A shop where work 
is done for a sweater. See sweater, 2 (6). 
sweat-stock (swot'stock), n. In tanning, a col- 
lective term for skins or hides which have been 
unhaired by treatment in the sweating-pit. 
sweaty (swet'i), a, [< sweat + 1. Moist 

or stained with sweat : as, a sweaty skin. 
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The rabblement . . . threw up their nMafgiiight-oaps. 

• ;8%4ilr.,J. C.,i2.S47. 

2. Consisting of sweat. 

No humours gross, or frowsy steame. 

No noisome whiffs, or sweaHy streame. 

Swift, StrephoD and Ohloe. 

3. Causing sweat; laborious; toilsome. 

This sweaty haste 

Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 77. 
If he would needs put his foot to such a sweaJly service, 
the odour of his Sock was like to be neither musk nor 
benjamin. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

swaddle (swed'l), «». i.; pret. and pp. sweddled, 
ppr, sweddling. [Appar. a var. of swaddle, with 
sense due to swell.] To swell; puff out. Hal- 
liwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Swede (swed), n. [Formerly also Sweed; = F. 
Sudde =s MD. Swede, 1). Zweed =: MHG. Sweide, 
Swede, G. Schwede = Goth.^^’icef/ta (pi. Swethans, 
in Jomandes) ; cf. L. Siiones, a people of north- 
ern Germany, near the Suiones; cf. Icel. Sviar 
=2 Sw. Svear, Swedes; Icel. Svenskr, Svmtskrzs: 
8w. Dan. Svensk, Swedish; Icel. Sviartki = Sw. 
Sv&rige = Dan. Sverrig = AS. Swc&rlce, Swid- 
rioe, Sweden, lit. ‘kingdom of the Swedes’; as 
Swedn, Swidn (L. Sniones), the Swedes, + rice, 
kingdom. The name Sweden, D. Zweden, G. 
Schweden, was orig. dat. pi. of Swede.] 1. A 
native of Sweden, a kingdom of Europe which 
occupies the eastern part of the Scandinavian 

S eninsula. Since 1814 it has been united with 
Torway under a common sovereign. — 2. [cfli?. 
or 1. c.J A Swedish turnip. 

Past rhododendron ahnibberioa, broad flelda of golden 
atubblo, awoet clover, and gray swedes, with Ogwen mak- 
ing muaic far below. Kingsley, Two Yeara Ago, xxi. 

3f. A cannon consisting of a thin metal tube 
wound around witli rope and covered with 
leather. Such cannon arc said to have carried about a 

a uarter of the load of an iron cannon. They were intro- 
uced by the Hwedea, and iiacd until the battle of Leipsic. 
Swedenborgian (8we-dn-b6r'ji-an), a. and n. 
f < Swedenborg, the name of a Swedish family, 
changed from Svedherg when it was ennobled 
in 1719.] 1. rt. Pertaining or reflating to Eman- 
uel Swedenborg (1688-1772), a Swedish scien- 
tifle and religious author, or to Swedenborgian- 
isra. 

U. n. A believer in the theology and reli- 
gious doctrines of Swedenborg ; a New Churclj- 
man. Swedenbora held Rev. xxi. 2, ‘*And I John 8aw 
the holy city, new .lerusalem, coming down from God out 
of heaven," to be a predictif)n of the eBtabliahment of a 
new dispensation, the initiation of which took place by 
the execution of the last judgment m the spkitual world 
In the year 1767, whereby man was restored to moral free- 
dom by the restriction of evil InfestatioTis, the power of 
which had threatened it» utter extinction. In proof of 
this belief, his followers point to the unparalleled spiri- 
tual and materia] progress of niunkind since that date. 
They were first organized in London (where Swedenborg 
long resided) in 1788, under tlm naino of the “Society of 
the New Church signified by the Now JoruBoloin,” usually 
abbreviated to New Church. I'rofessod Sweilenhuigiuns, 
though widely scattered, Imve never been numerous; but 
Swedenborg liimself appeal's not to have contemplated 
the forriiatloii of a separate church, trusting to the per- 
meation of his doctrines through the existing churches. 
Swodonliorgians believe that this process is going on, and 
that thus the new dispensation is making its way inde- 
pendently of their own organization or efforts, and eve»i 
without tne conscious knowledge of mostot those aff coted 
by it. Swedenborg considered himself the divinely ap- 
pointed herald and exiNUinder of this dispensation, being 
prepared for the olBco by open intercourse during many 
years with spirita and angels (all originally human beiiigsi 
and with God himself. Who revealed to him the spiritual 
or symbolic sense of the Divine Word (whiesh the world 
had not previously been in a state to receive or appre- 
hendX setting forth spiritual and celestial truths in every 
part through the corresiMindcnce of all material things 
with the spiritual principles, good or evil, of which they 
are the outgrowth and manifestation. This doctrine of 
con espondences is the foundation of his system, which he 
elaborat<jd with uniform consistency in many volumes, all 
first published in l 4 itin. In this coiTespondence consists 
the plenary Inspiration of the Wonl, which includes only 
the Pentateuch. Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, the Proph- 
ets and J’salms, the four Gospels, and the Apocalypse; the 
other books of the Bible are valuable for instruction, but 
lack this divine character. 

Swedenborgianism (’Rwe-dn-b6r'ji-aii-izra), n. 
[< Swedenborgian + -ism.] The doctrines and 
practice of the Swedenborgians. 

BWddge (swpj), V. t. Same as swage*^. 

Swedish (swe'dish), a. and n. [= D. Zweedsch 
= G. Schwediseh; as Swede •+• I, a. Per- 

taining to Sweden or its inhabitants.— SwedlBh 
beam-tree, see /*jinncs.-~8wediBh coffee. Soe cofee.— 
SwedlBh feather, (a) A weapon of the type of tlm par- 
tisan. (6) An iron-pointed stake: same as palisade, 2. 
Compare surine's-feather. 

I was often obliged to run my head against my old ac- 
quaintances “the Sv*edish feathers,** whilk your honour 
must conceive to be double-pointed stakes, shod with iron 
at each end, and planted before the squad of pikes to pre- 
vent an onfall of the cavalry. Seott, Legend of Montrose, 11. 
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SwadlBh fir, a oommerolal name of the Sootoh pinei. 
nfnci.— BWBOlBh glores, gloves of undressed kid > 
IS, gloves made with the smooth side of the skin no: 
hand, and the rough or split surface outside. Comi 
called by the French name, gants de Sukde.— SW4 
juniper. See iunfper.— Swedish leech, the cox 
medicinal leech, Hirudo medicinofitr.— Swedish tU 
See Swedish work, a kind of hand-we 

by which flat, narrow webbing is produced, whict 
good substitute for braid, and can be done in various ( 
and patterns. 

U. n. The language of the Swedes: a S 
dinavian dialect, akin to Norwegian, Dai 
and Icelandic. * 

Sweedt, n. An obsolete spelling of Swede, 
sweeny (swe'ni), n. [Origin obscure.] Yi 
ing of the shoulder-muscles in the horse, re 
ing from disuse of the corresponding limb, 
disuse may be due to a variety of injuries, 
ing in lameness. Also switmey. 

The shrinkage . . . commonly called sweeny is d 
some lameness of the foot or limb, which induce 
horse to favor the shoulder and throv' the muscles c 
use. Sci. Amer., N. 8., LVI 

sweep (swep), r. : pret. and pp. ppr. su 
ing. [Early mod. E. also swepc; < ME. sw 
(pret. swepte), < AS.^sw^an (pret. *mcxpt 
secondary form of swdpan (pret. swedp), sw* 
2 = OFries. sw^a s= LG. swepen, sweep ( 
a broom), = OHG. sweifan, MHG. sweifen 
schweifen, intr. slip, sweep, ramble, etc. 
sweep, turn, r= Icei. sveipa, sweep, swoop: 
swape, swipe, swoop. The forms and senses 
much involved, and the verb is now ust 
treated as if meaning primarily ‘ sweep wi 
broom.’] I. intrans. 1. To move or pass a 
with a swift waving or surging movement ; 
the wind sweeps along the plain; pass with 0 
whelming force or violence, especially ov 
surface: as, a sweeping flood. 

A sweeping rain which leaveth no food. Prov. xxv 
The sky blackened, and the storm mept down. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 
One day the poet’s harp lay on the ground. 

Though from It rose a strange and trembling soun 
What time the wind swept over with a moan. 

B. W. Gilder, Poet and his Mastc 

2. To pass with pomp, as if with trailing 1 
inents: sometimes with an indefinite it. 

She sweeps it through the comt with troops of ladle 
ShiMk., 2 Hen. VL, 1. i 
Why do we not say, ns to a divors’t wife, those tl 
which are yours take them all with you, and they 1 
s^oeepe after you? MUton, Apology for Smectymii 

3. To move with a long reach ; move wi 
prolonged sliding or trailing motion: ai 
sweeping stroke. 

The seeming stars fall headlong from the skies ; 
And, shooting through the darkness, gild the nigh 
With sweeping gloiies, and long trails of light. 

Dryden, tr. of vlrgU’s Georgies, i. 

4. To pass systematically over a surface 
search of something; especially, to move 
line of vision in such a w^ay as to search 
part of a given an^ilar area : a rnodiiicatio 
the transitive use II., 5. Hence, in astron., to sc 
systematically any part of the heavens by moving 
telescope, or, especially, by allowing it to remain 
tionless until the dlunial motion has carried a cei 
part of the heavens through the field, when the 
scope is carried back to the west and set to the nex 
jaeerit zone. In naval affairs, to search fur subnia 
mines by dragging the bottuiii with a 8W(ie{> so eonstru 
that the mines can bo caught and destroytsd. 

5. To pass over a surface with a broom or 
Bom; clean up: as, a servant engaged to su 
and Bcrub. — 6. To swing or slat the fln 
from Hide to Hide, as a whale wlieii woun 
or attacked, it is the charHcteristic method oi 
fenso. The fullest action ot the flukes is called swee 
(or slamng)from eye to eye.- To BWeep for an anc! 
Sec anchor^. 

n. trans. 1. To move, <Irive, or carry forw 
or away by ov'orwhelming force or Violoi 
remove’ or gather up by a long brushing stre 
literally or figuratively: as, the wind svweps 
snow from the tops of the hills; a flood mvy 
away a bridge or a house. 

Death 's a devouring gamester, 

And sioeeps up all. Shirley, Traitor, 
You seem’d that wave about to break upon mo. 
And sweAup me from my hold upon the world. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vii 
Friends, companions, and train 
Tile avalanche mept. from our side. 

M. Anudd, Rugby Chi 
To avoid being mept on the rocks, which wore all afi 
we had to row direct eastward. 

D. M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent^ July 24, ] 

2. To carry with a long swinging or dragg 
movement ; trail pompously. 

Lc't frantic Talbot triumph for a while, 

And like a peacock meep along his tail. 

Shak., 1 Hon. VI., 111. 
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8. To strike with a long sweeping stroke ; brush 
or traverse quickly with the fingers; pass with 
a brushing motion, as the fingers; nonce, to 
produce, as musical sounds, by such a motion 
or stroke. 

Wako into voice each silent string, 

And sweep the sounding lyre ! 

Pope^ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 
The wind began to sweep 
A music out of sheet and shroud. 

TennyeoHi In Memoriam, clil. 
If the ihigers he repeatedly ewept rapidly over somo- 
thlnff covered by numerous small prominences, as the 
napillated surface of an ordinary counterpane, ii peculiar 
teming of numbness in them results. 

JHT. Spencer t rrin. of Psychol., § 46. 

4. To move over or along: as, the wind swept 
the surface of the sea. 

As . . . choughs . . . madly sweep the sky. 

Shak., M. N. IX, iii. 2. 23. 

Troy's proud damesL whose garments mveep the ground. 

Iliad, vl. 663. 

5. To direct the eye over in a comprehensive 
glance; view with the eye or an optical instru- 
ment in a rapid and general survey: as, to 
sweep the heavens with a telescope. 

Ilei'c let us sweep 
The boundless landscape. 

Thmnson, Summer, 1. 1408. 

To see distinctly a wide Held, as in looking at a land- 
scape or a picture, wo unconsciously and rapidly sweep 
the line of sight over every part, and then gather up the 
combined impression in the memory. * 

he Cents, Sight, p. 74. 

6 . To brush over, as with a broom or besom, 
for removing loose dirt; make clean by brush- 
ing : as, to meep a floor or a chimney. 

What woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one 
piece, doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, and 
«eek diligently till she find it? Luke xv. 8. 

The besom that must sweep the court clean of such filth. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. 7. 34. 

7. To rid as by swoepiug ; clear. 

But first seven shins from Rochester are sent, 

The narrow sens of all tlie French to swe^. 

DrayUm^ Battle of Agincuurt, st. 46. 

6 . To draw or drag something over: as, to 
sweep the bottom of a river with a net, or with 
the bight of a rope to hook an anchor ; to steeep 
<a harbor or a mine-field) for submarine mines. 
— 9. To propel by means of sweeps or long oars. 
Brigs of 886 tons have been s%cept at three knots or more. 

Admiral Smyth, (Imp. Diet.) 

10. To have within range of fire ; clear of ene- 
mies or a mob by a discharge of artillery or 
musketry, as a street or sqi.are. 

Sections or full batteries of the Division artillery were 
posted to sweep the avenues of approach, and the fields 
■on which these avenues opened. Tne Century, XXX. 316. 

The French are now transporting heavy siege artillery 
to their new or remodeled works coniinandlng the high- 
ways that lead to France, and so arranged as to be capable 
of sweeping them from two sides. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LVIII. 120. 
To iweep away, to scatter; disperse; got rid of. 

A broom is hung at the mast-head of ships about to be 
•old, to indicate tliat tliey are to be swept away. 

Brewer, Diet. Pliruse and Fable (Broom). 

To sweep the board or the stakes. Bee board. —To 
sweep the deck or the decks. See deck. 
sweep (swen), n, [Early mod. E. also swipe; 
=s OHw. MHG. sweif^ G. 8chweiJ\ a ramble, = 
Icel. sveipTy a fold, swoop, twirl ; from the verb.] 

1. The act of sweeping; the act of effecting 
something by means of a sweeping or clearing- 
out foroe ; hence, wholesale change or removal. 

Here has been a great stce^ of employments, and we 
expect still mure removals. Swiftt Journal to Stella, xlix. 

The hope that the few remaining hundreds of the abo- 
rigines might be captured in one sweep. 

yineteenth Century, XXVI. 768. 

2. The reach or range of a continued motion 
or stroke : as, thf* long sweef) of a scythe j direc- 
tion or extent of any motion not rectilinear: 
as, the sweep of a comimss; hence, range, in 
general; compass. 

Tyrannv sends the chain that must abridge 
The noble sweep of all their privilege. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 475. 
Feelings of calm power and boundless su*eep. 

Bri/ant, The Poet. 

An incision was ooniinenced on the mesial line . . . and 
carried backward and downward ... in a semicircular 
nveep. J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. 81. 

Bpeolflcally— («) Tlie compass of anything flowing or 
blowing: os, the flood or tlie storm carried away every- 
thing within its siceep. (b) Reach ; extent ; prevalence, 
as of a disease : as, the stveep of an epidemic. 

8. A turn, bend, or curve. 

The St. Just miners . . . use a hammer . . . which is 
a long bluuthead with a little siveep. 

Morgans, Manual of Mining Tools, p. 65. 
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The cavalcade, following the sump of the driva qttioUy 
turned the angle of the house, and! lost sight of It. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xvU. 

Deep, wistful gray eyes, under a atceep of brown hail* 
that fell across hto forehead. The Atlantic, LXV. 353. 

The stream twists down through the valley in longsteeepa, 
leaving oval wooded bottoms, first on one side and then 
on the other. T. lioosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 655. 

4. A circular, semicircular, or curved carriage- 
drive in front of a house. 

Down the little carriage-drive past the pigeon-house 
elevated on a pole, ... up the sweep, and so to the house- 
door. E. Yates, Broken to Harness, I. 311. 

6. A rapid survey or inspection by moving the 
direction of vision in a systematic manner so 
as to search the whole of a given angular area ; 
especially, in astron,, the act of sweeping (see 
sweep, V. i., 4); hence, the immediate object 
of such a view; hence, again, the external ob- 
ject, the country, or section of the heavens 
viewed. 

Beyond the farthest stoeep of the telescope. 

Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., II. 173. 

By continuing my sufeeps of the heavens my opinion of 
the arrangement of the stars and their magnitudes, and of 
some other particulars, has undergone a gradual change. 

A. M. Clerke, Astron. In 19th (^ent., p. 26. 

A magnificent sweep of mountain country was in sight. 

C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 93. 

6. Ill ship-building, any are of a circle used 
in the body-plan to describe the form of the 
timbers. — 7. Naut., a large oar, used in small 
vessels sometimes to assist the rudder in turn- 
ing the vessel in a calm, but usually to propel 
the craft. Also swape, — 8. A metal frame on 
which the tiller or rudder-yoke of a ship travels. 
— 9. All engine formerly used in war for throw- 
ing stones into fortresses; a ballista. [Still 
used in heraldry.] — 10. A device for drawing 
water from a well by means of a long pole rest- 
ing on a tall upright as a fulcrum ; also, one of 
various somewhat similar levers performing 
other functions, as the lever of a horse-power. 
Also swipe, swape. 

A great pfjste and high is set taste ; then over it cometh 
a longo beanifi whiche renneth on a pynne, so that the one 
ende havynge more poyse tlien tne other causeth the 
lyghtor ende to ryse ; with such beere brewers in London 
dooo drawe up water ; they call it a sweepe. 

* Klyoi. (UaUiweU.) 

The well, its long sweep piercing the skies, its bucket 
swinging to and fro in the wind. B. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 

11. Ill loam-moMing, a pattern shape consisting 
of a board of which the t^dgo is cut to the form 
of th(^ cross-sectional outline of the article to 
bo molded. The surface of the mold or core is formed 
by moving the sweep parallel to the axis at right angles 
to its length. For hollow articles, as pipes, sweeps are 
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made In pairs, one for "running up" the core and the 
other for forming the interior of the mold. They are con- 
sequently the reverse of each other, and the radii differ 
by a quantity equal to the thickness of the metal of the 
pipe to be cast. Thus, supposing the internal diameter 
of the pipe to be 24 inches, and the thickness of the metal 
1 inch, the radius of each core and sweep (see a) will be 12 
inches, and the radius of the mold-sweep (see b) 13 inches. 
Sweeps are employed for many other symmetrical forms 
besides cylinders. 

12. A form of light plow or cultivator used for 
working crops planted in rows, as cotton or 
maize; a cotton-sweep. — 18. In card-playing : 
(a) In the game of casino, a pairing or combin- 
ing of all the cards on the board and so remov- 
ing them all. (6) In whist, the winning of all 
the tricks in a hand. — 14. Same as sweepstakes. 
[Colloq.] — 16. pi. The sweepings of an estab- 
lishment where precious metals are worked, 
as a goldsmith’s or silversmith’s shop, or a 
mint. 

The silver wasted by the operative officers and sold In 
sweeps during the year was 44,418.20 standard ounces. 

Hep. See. Treasury, 1886, p. 168. 

Wastage and loss on sale of sieeeps. [IT. B. mints.] 

Hep. Sec. Treasury, 1886, p. 262. 

16. One who sweeps; a sweeper; specifically, 
a chimney-sweeper. 

We positively deny that the tnveeps have art or part in 
these proceedings. Dickens, Sketches, Beenes, xx. 

It was in country places, however, that the stealing and 
kidnapping of children was the most frttqnent, and the 
threat of “ the sweeps will got you" was often held out, to 
deter children from wand. Hng. 

Mayhew, JLondon Labour and London Poor, II. 894. 

17, 8e( the quotation. 

Four broad, curved pieces of iron, called sweeps, press- 
ers, or pushers, which terms are synonymous, and^their use 
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Is to force the tempered olay throusrh an opetihte near 
the bottom la the side of the oylinaer or box Inffiosiiig 
the pug-mill. C, T. Davis, Bricks, etc., p. lOC 

Sweep of a eeine, the reach or compass of a seine that 
is swept.— To make a odean sweep, to sweep away any- 
thing completely ; remove entirely ; olean out : often used 
in politics: as, to make a dean smep of office-holders. 

They burnt thirty-two houses In Springfield,— the min- 
ister's house and all, with all hit library (and books was 
Bca’ce in them days) ; but the Indians made a dean svmp 
on 't. JET. B. SUnm, (ildtown, p. 163. 

BWeepage (swe^paj), n. [< sweep + -age A The 
crop of hay got m a meadow. [Prov. Eug.] 
sweep-bar (swep'bkr), n. Same as sway-har. 
sweeper (swe'p^r), «. [< ME. swepare; < sweep 
+ -cri,] 1. One who or that which sweeps; 
a sweeping-machine. 

Oxygen, the sumtwr of the living organism, becomes 
the lord of the dead body. 

Huxley and Youmans, Physiol., f 85. 

It was late in the di^ when the big sweepers with six 
teams of horses came down to clear the track. 

Hew York Times, Jan. 26, 1891. 

2. A tree growing on the margin of a stream, 
and overhan^ng the water at a sharp angle 
from the bank. It sometimes forms an excel- 
lent fishing-place. 

sweeping (sweeping), n. [Early mod. E. also 
swepyng; verbal n. of sweep, v.] 1. The act of 

one who or that which sweeps, in any sense ; 
also, the result of such act. 

With a sumping of the arm, 

And a lack-lustre dead-blue eye, 

Devolved his rounded periods. 

Tennyson, A Character. 

Within the flowery swarth he heard 
The sweeping of the scythe. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 370. 

2. pi. Whatever is gathered together by or as 
by sweeping ; rubbish ; refuse. 

They sliulde bee dryuen togyther on heapes by th[e]ym- 
pulsyuii of the shyppes, euen as a beasome gatbereth the 
swepynges of a house. 

Peter Martyr (tr. iii Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 167). 

The sweepings of the finest lady’s chamber. 

Swift, Meditation upon a Broomstick. 

The population [of Annenia] was composed largely of 
the sweejnngs of Asia Minor, Christian tribes which had 
taken refuge in the mountains. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 159. 
Specifically— (a) In stereotyping and deetrotyping, the bits 
of metal thrown on the floor by sawing- and pluning-ma- 
chiiies. (6) In printing, the waste paper swept up from 
the floor of a press-room, (e) In boolminding, the bits of 
gold-leaf gathered up by the cotton cloth that is used to 
remove the surplus gold of a gilded book. 

BWe^ing (sweeping), j). a. [Ppr. of sweep, v.J 

1 . (Jarrying everything before it ; overwhelm- 
ing: as, a sweeping majority. 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway. 

Gray, The Bard, II. il. 13. 

2. Including or comprehending many individ- 
uals or particulars in a single act or assertion; 
comprehensive; all-including: as, a sweeping 
charge ; a sweeping declaration. 

One sweeping clause of ban and anathema. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

This has the manifest drawback of most generalisations : 
it is far too sweeping. A . Dobson, Introd. to Bteelo, p. xl. 

There is no doubt that the Roman commonwealth in Its 
last days . . . needed the most sweeping of reforms. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 836. 

Sweeping xeiolution, in U. S. hist., a resolution passed 
by the Ohio legislature in 1810, declaiiug vacant the seats 
ox all the State judges. 

BWeeping-eax (swe'ping-kar), n. A car carrying 
mechanical rotary brooms for sweeping snow 
and dirt from a railroad-track, 
sweeping-day (swe'ping-da), n. The day on 
whicn sweeping is regularly done, as in a house. 

Friday, the anniversary of the Assembly Ball, was gen- 
eral sweeping-day at Mrs. Dansken’s. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 180. 

sweepingly (swe'ping-li), adw In a sweeping 
or comprenensive manner. 

It seemed all so sweepingly intelligible. 

E. Monigmnery, Mind, IX. 372. 

BWeepingneSB (swe'ping-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being sweeping or comprehensive: as, 
the sweepingness of a charge. 

BWOep-net (swep'net), n, 1 . A large net admit- 
ting of making a wide compass in drawing it. 
— 2. A net used by entomologists to take in- 
sects by drawing it over herbage with a sweep- 
ing motion, it generally consists of a bag of light 
strong cloth attached to an Iron or brass ring set in a short 
handle. 

sweep-piece (swep'pes), n. In ship-huildiug, a 
curved piece of timber fastened to the inner 
side of a port-sill to assist in training a gun. 
sweep-rake (swep'rak), n. The rake tnat clears 
the table of a self-raking reaper. M, H, Knight. 
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sweeps (sw^), n,pL The arms of a mill. 
SalUwell, fProv, Sng,] 
sweep-saw (swep'sfi.), n. A saw with a thin 
blade in a frame or bow, capable of cutting in a 
sweej) or curve ; a bow-saw or turning-saw. 
sweep-seine (swep'san), n, A large seine for 
making a wide sweep in drawing, 
sweep-seining (swep'sa^ning), n. The act or 
process of sweeping a net, paid out from the 
stem of a boat, wluch descnbes a circle start- 
ing from and returning to the shore, one end 
of the rope being left on shore and the other 
brought in by the boat. The net is then hauled 
in by the men on shore. 

sweepstake (swep'stak), n, [< sweep f v., + obj. 
stakc'^,] If. A game of cards, in which appar- 
ently a player could take all the tricks or win 
all the stakes. 

To play at sweepstake, and take all together. 

Ueylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. 489. (Latham.) 

a, Bame as sweepstaikes , — To sweepstaket, 

to make a clean swdep. 

If the pope and his prelates were charitable, they would, 
I trow, tnake ttweep-stake at once with purgatory. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1858), II. 292. 

sweepstake (swep'stak), adv. [An elliptical 
use of sweepstake^ w.] By winning and taking 
all the stakes at once ; hence, by wholesale ; in- 
discriminately. 

sweepstokes (swep'staks), n. situj. or pi. 1. 
A gaming transaction, in which a number of 
persons contribute a certain stake, which be- 
comes the property of one or of several of tho 
contributors under certain conditions. Thus, in 
horse-racing each of the contnhutors has a horse assigned 
to him (usually by lutX and the person to whom the win- 
ning horse is assigned takes the whole stakes, or the stakes 
may be divided between two or three who draw the first 
two or three horses In the race. 

There was a general notion that a stveepstakes differed 
from a lottery In that the winner swept away the whole of 
the stakes (hence tho name), whereas in a lottery the per- 
son who held tho bank made a largo profit. . . . Thisdls- 
tlnotion existed In theory rather than In fact, and . . . 
the sweepstakes were declared Illegal as lotteries by a de- 
cision of the courts in 1845. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 842. 

2. A prize in a horse-race or other contest, 
made up of several stakes. — 3f. Baiiio as sweep- 
stakCy 1 . — 4 . A race for all the stakes contrib- 
uted, sometimes with money added. 

The Time Test Stakes is a sweepstakes for all ages at 
three-quarters of a mile, with SI, 250 added. 

New York Evening Post, .luiie 28, 1889. 

sweep-washer (Hwep'wosh^cr), n. in gold- and 
silver-refining, a person who extracts from the 
sweepings, potsherds, etc., the small particles 
of gold or Sliver contained in them, 
sweep-washings (swep'woHh'''ingz), w. pi. The 
refuse or sweepings of gold- and silver-work- 
ing shops. E. 11. Knight. 

SWeepy (swe'pi), «. + 1. Bend- 

ing or swaying ; sweeping. 

They [the waters], . . , 

. . . rushing onwards with a sweepy sway, 

Bear flocks, and folds, and lab'ring hinds away. 

Vryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., 1. 895. 

A sweepy garment, vast and white. 

Browning, Christmas Eve. 

2. Protuberant; bulging; strutting. 

Behold their swelling dugs, the sweepy weight 
Of ewes that sink beneath their milky freight, 

Bryden, tr. of Ovid. 

3. Curving ; having long bends or turns. 

And Its fair river gleaming in tho light, 

With all Its sweepy windings. J. BaiUie. 

SWeer (swer), a. [Also swear, Be. sweir; < ME. 
swer, sware, < AB. swl^, swdr, heavy, = OS. swdr 
= OPries. swerc = D. zwetar = MLQ. swar = 
swdri, MHO. swsere, G. schwer= Icel. 
svdrf* = Sw. svdr = Dan. sveer = Goth, swers, 
heavy, = Lith. swarm, heavy.] 1. Heavy.— 
2. Dull; indolent; lazy.— 3. Koluotant; un- 
willing. [Prov. Eng. or Scotch in all senses.] 
sweet (swet), a. and n, [< ME. swete, suete.sweote, 
also swote, soot, soote, sote, < AB. swete = ONorth. 
swodte, swote = OS. swoH^ suoti = OPries. swet = 
MD. soet, D. zoct = MLG. sote, sute, LG. sole, 
sot = OHG. suozi, swuazi, MHG. sneze, G. siiss 
= Icel. ssetr (soitr) = Sw. sot = Dan. sod = Goth. 
*swdtmj Hilts = L. sndvis (for ^snadvis) = Gr. 

Si Skt. svddu, sweet; from a root seen in Gr. 
T/dcadaif be pleased, 7)6ovr/, pleasure, dvddveip, 
please, Skt. svad, srdd, be savory, make sa- 
vory, take pleasure. Prom the L. aclj. is the E. 
suave, with its derivatives, also suade, dissuade, 
persuade, etc., suasian, suasivc; from the Gr., 
hedonism, hedonist, etQ.2 1. a. 1. Pleasing to 
the taste ; having a pleasant taste or flavor like 
that of sugar or honey; also, having a fresh, 
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natural taste, as distinguished from a taste 
that is stale, sour, or rancid. 

Ther was brid and ale auete, 

For riche men ther ete. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1267. 
The! [apples] hen righte steete and of gode Savour. 

Matulevme, Travels, p. 49. 
Bacchus, that first from out tho purple grape 
Crush'd the stueet poison of misused wine. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 47. 

2. Pleasing to the smell ; fragrant; perfumed. 
Burn sweet wooil to make the lodging swe^. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ind., 1. 49. 
The wind of May 
Is sweet with breath of orchards. 

Bryant, Among the Trees. 

8. Pleasingtotheoar; making agreeable music; 
musical; soft; melodious; harmonious: as, a 
sweet singer ; a sweet song. 

And there a noyse alluring sloepe soft trembled, 

Of manie accords more sweete than Mermaids song. 

Spenser, Visions of Bellay, 1. 162. 
Sweet instruments hung up in cases. 

Shak., T. of A., i. 2. 102. 
Sweet was thy song, hat sweeter now 
Thy carol on the leafless hough. 

O. W. Holmes, An Old-Year Song. 

4. Pleasing to the eye ; beautiful; attractive; 
charming. 


— Sweet IhcUB. Same as seorbdt—BWMt glovef, a 
fumed glove of any sort : a phrase often occurring in scl 
ules, etc., of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Gloves as sweet os damask roses. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 

Sweet goldenrod. Sue Solidago.— Sweet gum. 
and compare sweet-gum. - Sweet herbs, fragi 
erbs cultivated for culinary xiurposes, as thyme and b\ 
marjoram.— Sweet horsemint, lemon, maijori 
wi a-ndltn. See the nouns.— Sweet lOOUSt. Ham* 
honey-locust. -^Sweeit marten, the pinc-mnrten, Mm 
martes: apparently so called in comparison with foul t 
ten, the f uulmart or pol ocat. [ Eng. ] — Sweet mounti 
fern. See Lastrea.— Sweet oleander. See uleande 
Sweet orange, the common as opposed to the bittc 
Seville orange.— Sweet pea. See — Sweet I 

per-buah. see Clet/tra.— Sweet pine- aap. fieoSen 
wierib.— Swee^lahamln. seciwrAamui.— Sweet pli 
See Oii*enta.— Sweet potato, precipitate, sackt, f 
biouasbrub. see the nouns.— sweet sedge. San 
sweet-flag . — Sweet Spirit of niter. Soc spiru of nit 
ether, under nitrous.- Sweet Btuif, candy; sweetmc 
[Colloq., Great Britain.] 

The sweet-stuff maker (I never heard them called < 
feetioners) bought his “paper” of the stationers, o 
tho old book-shops. 

Mayhsw, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 
Sweet sultan. See sultan, 4.— Sweet tea. Bee Snu 
1.— Sweet tincture of rhubarb, see tincture.— Su 
vemal-gzaSB. see vernal grass, under vernal . — Bu 
^bumunL Some as sheepberry, 1.— Sweet 
woodruff. See the nouns.— To be sweet on or u] 
to bo iu love with ; have an especial fondness for. | 
loq.] 


Thou hast the sweetest face I ever look’d on. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., Iv. 1. 48. 
I went to see the palace and gardens of Chevereiix, a 
sweete place. Evelyn, Diary. June 28, 1644. 

I forgot tf) tell you of a sweet house which Mr. Montagu 
oarrled me to see. Walpole, Letters, II. 849. 

The sweetest little inkstand and moiher-of -pearl blot- 
ting-book, which Becky used when she com]>osed her 
charming little pink notes. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Iv. 

6. PlcaRiTig, agreeable, grateful, or southing to 
the mind or emotional nature; exciting pleas- 
ant or agreeable feelings; charming; delight- 
ful; attractive; hence, dearly loved ; precious. 

And [they] asketh leue and lyccnco at liOndun to dwelle, 
To singe titer for simony o for seiner is swete. 

Piers PUrwman (X), Prol., I. 83. 
Aprille with hise shoures soote. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 3. 
Canst thou hind ihe sweet influences of Pleiades? 

^ Job xxxviii. 31. 
I have vowed to Jaquenetta to hold tho plough for her 
sweet love three years. Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 89.8. 

The merry month of June, the sweetest month In all the 
year. Irving, Knickerltocker, p. 147. 

But the high soul burns on to light men’s feet 
Whore death for noble ends makes dying sweet. 

Lowell \1< moiite Positum. 

6. Gracious; kind; amiable: as, stvect nian- 
ners: formerly often used as a term of com- 
plimentary address : as, sweet sir. 

Young I know she was, 

I'ender, and sweet iu her obedience. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iil. 2. 
Give, if thou canst, an alines ; if not, afford, 
Instead of that, a sweet and gentle word. 

Herrick, Aimes. 

7. Free from sour or otherwise excessive tasti'. 

Chymists oftentimes term the calces of metals and other 

bodies dulcified, if they be freed from all corrosive salts 
and sharpness of taste, sweet, tliough they have nothing 
at all of positive sweetness. 

Boyle, Origin of ForniE, 8 II. Exp. 4. 

8. Fresh ; not salt or salted. 

Than the waters whereof [the Nile) thorn is none more 
6weet, . . , and of idl others most wholestune. . . . Such 
it is iu being so couc(»cted by tho Sun. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 78. 

Tho sails are drunk with showers, and drop with rain ; 
Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., x. 166. 

9. Being in a sound or wholesome state : not 
sour or sijoiled; not putrescent or putria: as, 
sweet meat. 

At tho fote of this mounte is tho fountayno yt Helyseus 
holyd and made suete with puttyiigo in of salte and holy 
wordcB in tho uaroe of Almyghty God. 

Sir Ji. Guylfarde, Pylgrymago, p. 48. 

I could hourtily wish their Summer cleanliness was as 
great ; it is certainly as iieeessary to keep so populous a 
City sweet. Lister, Journey to Bails, p. 24. 

Tills is the salt unto humanity, 

And keeps it swe^. 

tietcheraml Roudey, Maid In tho Mill, Iv. 2. 

10. Tn archery, of a bow, soft in flexure and 
recoil. See tho last quotation undvr sweetness. 

— A sweet tooth. See tooth. — Sweet acorn, almond, 
alysBum, amber, ash, halm. See the nouns.— Sweet 
balsam. «©© sweet basil, birch, 

hroomweed, buckeye, calabash, cassava, chervil, 
chestnut, cicely, cider. See the nouns. — Sweet cala- 
mus, sweet cane. Same as calamus, 2.— Sweet cistus, 
the shrub Cistus riilosiwf.— Sweet Clover. See MelUotus. 
— Sweet coltsfoot. See eoltig'oot. — Sweet com, a vari- 
ety of maize of a sweet flavor, preferred for eating gi-een — 
Sweet cumin, cypress, do6k, fenneL See the nouns. 


That Missis is sveeet enough upon you, Master, to 
herself up, slap, to get you out of trouble. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, iv 
=S3m. 1. Luscious, sugary, honeyed.— 2. Redolent, bal 
“'8. Dulcet. — 5. Engaging, winning, lovely. — 6. Lovo 

II. w. 1. The quality of being sweet ; sw< 

nOHH. 

Their (mulberries’l taste does not so generally pic 
being of a faintish sweet, without any tartness. 

Beverley, Virginia, Iv. fl 
It seems tolerably well established that sweet and i 
are tasted chiefly with the tip of the tongue. 

Q. T. Ladd, Physiol. I'sychology, p. 
It is hut for a moment, comparatively, that anytl 
looks strange or startling : a truth that has the bitter 
the neeet in it. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, 

2. Sumothhig sweet to the taste : used chii 
in the plural. 

The fly that sips treacle is lost in the sweets. 

Gay, Beggars* Opera, i 
From purple violets and tho tello they bring 
Tlieir gathered sweets, and rifie all tho spring. 

AddUon, tr. of Virgil's Georgies 
(a) ('onfeotions ; bonbons : as, ho brought a box of st 
for the children. (5) Sweet dishes served at table, as ] 
dings, tarts, creams, or jellies ; as, a course of sweeU 
ceded fruit and coffee, (e) Home-made fonnented or 
fermented liquors, as meads or metheglin. 

3. That which is pleasant to tho sense 
smcdl; a perfume. 

Whence didst thou [violet) steal thy sweet that smel 
If not from my lovers breath ? Shak., Sonnets, j 

4. Sometthitjg pleasing or grateful to the mi 
heart, or desires: as, the sweets of domestic li 
the sweets of office. 

Siveets grown common lose their dear delight. 

Shak., Sonnets, 

It was at Streathain that she tasted, in the highest 
fectioii, the sioeets of flattery, mingled with the swem 
friendship. Macaulay, Mme. D’Arl 

5. One who is dear to another; a darling 
word of endearment. 

Wherefore frowns my sweet? B. Jonsun, Catiline, 
BWeett (swet), V. t. [< ME. sweten, < AS. swi 
(= OHO. suozan), < sweU’, sweet : see sweet, 
To make sweet ; sweeten. 

She with face and voice 
So sweets my pains that my pains mo rejoice. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. i 
Heaven’s tones 

Strike not such musick to iinmortall soules 
As your accordance sweetes my breast withall. 

Marsion, Antonio and Mellida, II., ii 

sweet (sw«4.), adv. [< ME. sweete; < sweet, 
Sweetly; in a sweet manner; so as to be swi 

Ho kistc hire sweete and takoth his sawtrie. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 

To roast sweet, in metal., to roast thonmghly. 
SWeet-and-twenty ( s we t ' and-twen ' ti ) , « . B 
attractive and young: a Sliaksperian torn: 
endearment. 

Then come kiss me, sweet-and-t wenty, 

Youth 's a stuff will not endure. 

Shak., T. N., il. 3 

sweet-apple (swet'ap^l), n. 1. A sweet- 
vorcul apide. — 2. Same as sweeUsitp. 

SWeet-ballf, n. A sweetmeat. 

This sweet -Ball, 

Take it to choere your heart. 

Ueyioood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. : 

sweet-bay (swet'ba), w. l. The noble or ^ 
toFs laurel, Lauras nobilis, which is also 




Bweet-bay 

common bay<tree, in southern Europe becoming 
a tree of 40 or 50 feet, in cooler regions grown 
as a shrub, it has lanoeolata evergreen leaves with a 
pleasant scent and an aromatic taste, which are used for 
flavoring in cookery, form an ingredient in several oint> 
ments, and are placed between the layers of Smyrna tigs. 
See laurel^. 

2. The swamp-laurel Magnolia glauca. See 
Magnolia.^ Sweet-bay oa See oa. 
sweet-boz (swot'boks), n. A small box or dish 
iuteuded to hold sweets, 
sweetbread (swet'bred), n. 1. The pancreas 
of an animal, used for food ; also, the thymus 
gland so used. Butchers distinguish the two, 
the former being the gtomach-moeetbready the 
latter the neck-sweetbread or throat-sweetbread, 
— 2t. A bribe or douceur. 

I obtain'd that of the fellow . . . with a few moeet- 
breads that I gave him out of my purse. 

Bp. Haeket, Abp. WUliams, II. 1B3. (Davies.) 

8. A part of the lobster taken from the thorax 
for calming, f Maine.] 

sweet-breastedt Uwet'bres^'ted), a, Sweet- 
voiced : from breasty in the old sense of musical 
voice. 

Sieeet-breasted as the nightingale or thrush. 

Fletcher (and another). Love’s Cure, 111. 1. 

sweet-breathed (swet'bretht), a. Fragrant; 
odorous; sweet- 
smelling. 

The sweet-breathed 
violet of the 
shade. 

Wordsworth, Kxciir- 
[sion, vii. 

Bveetbrier 

n. 

The eglantiiKi, 

Bosa rubiginosay 
a native of Eu- 
rope an<i central 
Asia, introduced 
in the eastern 
United States, 

It is a talLsteinnied 
rose armed with Swuetbrier {.Kosa rMbtgrinosa\. 

strong and hooked, 

also slender an<I straight, prickles, the leaves and flowers 
small, the former aromatic-scented, especially in oultiva- 
tion, from copious resiniferous glands beneath and on the 
margins. Also sweetbriar. 

Trees 1 would have none in It, but some thickets made 
only of swecUinar and honey suckle. 

Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1887). 

Sweetbrler-Bponge. Same as bedegar. 
sweeten (Hwe'tn), v. [< sivset + -ewi.] I. in- 
trans. To become sweet, in any souse. 

Set a rundlet of verjuice over against the snn in sum- 
mer, ... to see whether it will ripen and sweeten. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist, § 898. 

II. trans. 1. To make sweet to any of the 
senses. 

With fairest flowers , . . 

I’ll sweeten thy sad grave. 

Shak., l^ymbeline, Iv. 2. 220. 
Suteeten your tea, and watch your toast. 

Su^t, Panegyric to the Dean. 

2. To make pleasing or grateful to the mind: 
as, to sweeten life ; to sweeten frieiidship. 

Distance sometimes endears Friendship, and Absence 
sweeteneth it. Howell, Letters, 1. 1. 0. 

3. To make mild or kind ; soften. 

Devotion softens his heart, enlightens his mind, sweetetis 
his temper. W. Imw. 

4. To make less painful or laborious; lighten. 

Thus Noali sweetens his <7aptivity, 

Beguiles the time, and charms his misery. 

Hoping in God alone. 

Sylrester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Ark. 
And hope of future good, as we know, sweetens all suf- 
fering. J. U. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 

5. To increase the agreeable qualities of; also, 
to render less disagreeable or harsh: as, to 
sweeten the joys or pleasures of life. 

Correggio has made his name immortal by the strength 
he has given to his figures, and by sweete^Ung his lights 
and shades. Dry den, tr. of Dufrosnoy. (Johnson.) 

6. To make pure and wholesome by destroy- 
ing noxious or offensive matter; bring back to 
a state of purity or freshness ; free from taint: 
as, to sweeten apartments that have been infoot- 
ed ; to sweeten the air ; to sweeten water. 

The one might he employed in healing those blotches 
and tumours which break out in the body, while the other 
is sweetening the blood and rectifying the constitution. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 16. 

7. To make mellow and fertile: as, to dry and 
stveeten soils. 

sweetener (swet'n^^r), w. [< sweeten + -cr^.] 
One who or that which sweetens, in any sense. 
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Powder of orab'e eyes and clawik and burnt egg-shells, 
are often preeoribed as sweetners of any sharp humours. 

Sir W. Temple, Health and Long Life. 

Above all, the ideal with him [Spenser] was not a thing 
apart and unattainable, but the stveeUner and ennobler at 
the street and the fireside. 

Lowed, in N. A. Rev., CXX. 867. 

sweetening (swet'nin^), n, [Verbal n. of 
sweeteUy uj That which sweetens; a sub- 
stance, as sugar, used to sweeten something. 
—Long sweetening, molasses. [Local, U. S.] 

Long sweetening (molasses), he says, came to them from 
Virginia, and is still used in remote districts. 

Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XVII. 84. 

An* pour the lor^^est sweetnin' in. 

LoioeU, Biglow Papers, let ser., viii. 
Short sweetening, sugar. [Local, U. s.] 
aweet-fem (swet'f^m'), W. 1 . A fragrant shrub, 
Myriea (Comptonia) etsplenifoUa, Its leaves, 


ffwsetaeas 

II. intrans. To perform the part of a lover; 


act the 
a swee\ 



An araceous j>lant, 


S " 

Branch with Fruit of Sweet-fern (Myriea asplentfoliaX 
a, male catkins ; b, scale nf male flower; r, the fruit, with the eight 
bristles ; d, part of the leaf, showli^ the nervation. 

which are fern-like in aspect, contain 9 or 10 
percent, of tannin. See Comptonia, — 2. The 
European sweet cicely, Myrrhis odoraUiy which 
has leaves dism^cted like those of a fern . [Ihro v. 
Eng.] 

sweet-flag (swet'flag'), w. 

Acorus CalamnSy with 
swfird-shaped leaves 
and two-edged leaf-like 
scapes, from one edge* 
of which emerges a 
cylindrical spadix, it 
has a pungent and aromatic 
property, especially its thick 
creeping rootstock, which 
forms the otflcinal calamus 
aroraaticus. This is now 
sparingly used as a sto- 
machic, also in confection- 
ery and in kinds of distilling 
and brewing. Also calamm, 
sweet-rush, siceet sedge. 

sweet-gale (swet'gal), 
n. See gale^. 
sweet-grass (swet'- 
gr6.H), n, A grass of 



Flowering Plant of Sweet-flag 
(Acorus Calamus), 
a, the spndix : b, a fluwer ; r, 
one of the anthers with the pen- 
anth-fccale. 


the genus Olyceria: so 
called <loubtless from 
the fondness of cattle 
for G, flnitans. Locally 
applied also to the woodruff, 

Aspenda odorata, and tho 
grass- wrack, Zostera mari- 
na. [Great Britain.] 

sweet-gum (swet'- 
gum), n. The Ameri- 
can liquidamhar, lA- 
quidnmbar Styradftuay 
or its exuding balsam. 

See Liquidambar, and liquid storax (under 
star ax), 

sweetheart (swet'hart), n, [< ME. sweteherte; 
orig. two words, swete heriCy ‘sweet heart,’ i. e. 
‘ dear love ’ : see sweet and heart.'] A wrson be- 
loved ; a lover ; more commonly, a gild beloved. 
[Colloq.] 

For thow hast lengthed iny Ilf, & my langoiir schortot, 
Thurth the solas Sr the sist of the, my stoete hert I 

WUliam oj Paleme (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1660. 

Mistress, . . . you must retire yourself 
Into some covert ; take your sweethearts hat, 

And pluck it o’er your brows. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 664. 

sweetheart (swet'hkrt), v. [< sweethearty n,] 
I. trans:' To act the part of a lover to ; pay court 
to ; gallant : as, to sweetheart a lady. [Cdloq.] 
Imp. Diet. 


s gallant; plav the wooer: as, he is goin|^ 
thearting. [Colloq.] 

I see he 's for taking her to sit down, now they’re at- 
the end o’ the dance ; that looks like swest-hearting, that 
does. Oeorgs Eliot, Silas Marner, xl. 

sweeties (swe'tiz), n.pZ. [Dim.of Con- 

fections; candies; sweets. [Colloq., Great Brit- 
ain.] 

Sweeties to bestow on lasses. 

Bamsay, Poemfl, II. 647. (Jamieson.) 

Instead of finding bonbons or swesUss in the packets 
which we pluck off the boughs, we find enclosed mi. Car- 
nifex’s review of the quarter’s meat. 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, x. (Davies,} 

sweeting (swd'ting), n, [< ME. swetingy sweiyng; 

< sweet + -ing^.] 1. A sweet apple. 

Swetyng, an apple, pomme doulce. Palsgrave^ 

2. A term of endearment. 

*’Nai series, swstif%" he seid^ ’’that schal 1 neuer.” 

WUliam qf Paleme (E. E. T. S.X 1. 916.. 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting. 

Shak., T. N., ii. 8. 48. 

BWeet-John (sw^t' jon), w. A flower of the nar- 
row-leaved varieties of a species of pink, IH- 
anthus harhatuSy as distinguished from other 
varieties called sweet-williatn, 

Armoires. . . . The flowers called iS’toeet-JoAns, or Sweet- 
Williams, Tolmeyners, and London-tufts. Cotgrave,. 

SWeetkint (swet'kin), a. [< sweet + dim. -kin, 
Cf. MI). soetkeHy a sweetheart.] Sweet ; lovely ► 

The cunsistorians, or sailed standers of Yarmouth . . . 
gather about him, as flocking to hansell him [a Londoner] 
and strike him good luck, as the sweeikin madams did 
about valiant 8ir Walter Manny. 

Nashe, Lenten Stuff e (Harl. Misc., VI. 163).. 

sweetleaf (swet'lef), n, A small tree or shrub, 
Symplocos tinctoriay found in deep woods or on 
the borders of cypress-swamps in the sonthem 
United States, its leaves are sweet to the taste, greed- 
ily oaten by cattle and horses, and they yield, as does also 
the bark, a yellow dye. Also called horse-sugar. 

sweetlips (swet'lips), n, 1 . One who has sweet 
lips: a term of endearment. — 2t. An epicure ; 
a glutton. Halliwcll. — 3. The bullanwraHso, 
Labrtis maculatus. Also called Servellan wrasse. 
See cut under Lahrus, [Yorkshire, Eng.] 

sweetly (swet'li), ad/v. [< ME. sweteliche, suettlijy 
swetlike; < AS. swetliccy < swetey sweet: see sweet 
and ~ly^.] In a sweet manner, in any sense of 
the word sweet, 

Smelling so sweetly, all musk. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 67. 

sweetmeat (swet'met), n, [< ME. swete metCy 

< AS. swete metey usually in pi. swete metas, sweet 
meats : see sweet and meat^.] 1 . A sweet thing 
to eat ; an ai*ticlo of confectionery made wholly 
or principally of sugar; a bonbon: usually in 
the plural. — 2. Fniit preserved with sugar, 
either moist or dry; a conserve; a preserve: 
usually in the plural. 

For tho servants . . . thrust aside my chair, when they 
set the sweetmeats on the table. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 168. 

Tho little box contained only a few pieces of candied 
angelica, or some such lady-llkc sweetmeat. 

Scott, Clirunicles of the Canongate, vi. 

3. Due of tlio common slipper-limpets of the 
United States, Crepidula forniCMta. See Crepi- 
dula. [Local, U. S.] — 4*. A varnish for patent 
leather. 

SWeet-mouthedt (swet'moutht), a. Fond of 
sweets; dainty. 

riato checked and rebuked Aristippus, for that he waa 
BO sweU mouthed and drouned in the voluptuousnes of 
high fare. U doll, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 49. 

sweet-nancy (swet'nan'si), n. The double- 
flowered variety of Narcissus poeticus. Britten 
and Holland, [Prov. Eng.] 

In his bntton-hole was stuck a narcissus (a sweet Nancy 
is its pretty Lancashire name). 

Mrs. OaskeU, Mary Barton, viil. 

sweetness (swet'nes), n, [< ME. swetnesscy 
swotnessey < AS. swetnes (= OIIG. suoznassi, 
suaznissiy swnasnissa), < swete y sweet: see sweet 
and -7ie8s.] The quality of being sweet, in any 
sense. 

Where the new-born brier 
Breathes forth the sweetness that her April yields. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 7. 

Be a princess 

In sweetness as in blood ; give him his doom. 

Or raise him up to comfort 

Ford, Broken Heart, lil. 6. 

We [the bees] have rather chose to fill oiir hives with 
honey and wax, thus furnishing mankind with the two 
noblest of things, which are sweetness and light 

Swift, Battle of the Books. 

Tho charm of a yew bow Is what archers call its sufset- 
YMM— that Is, its softness of flexure and recoil. 

Tribune Book qf Sports, p. IR 
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sweet-oil (ewet'oll'), ». Olivo-oil. 
sweet-pea (swet'pfi';, n. See meet pea^ under 
pea^, 

sweet-potato (swet'po-ta'to), n. See sweet po- 
tato, onAer potato. 

8Weet-reed (swet'red), n. Sorghum, [South 
Africa.] 

SWeetroot (swSt'rSt), n. The licorice, Glycyr- 
rhiza glabra. 

sweet-rush (swet'rush), n. 1. See riish ^. — 2. 
Same as sweeUJUig. 

sweet-scented (swet'sen^ted), a. Having a 
sweet smell; fragrant.-sweet-scented cedar. See 
cedar, 8.'-Sweet-BCented crab, the American crab, Py- 
rue ooronaria, a Bmall somewhat thorny tree with sweet 
and elegant roso«colored flowers and hard groeiiish*yellow 
fragrant fruit, soinotimes made into preserves. -Sweet- 
BCented graaB. Same as vental yraee (which see, under 
ven»a;).~-8weet-Bcented melon, Bhruh, etc. soe the 
nouns.— Sweet-Boented olive. See^a^irant oiiee, un- 
der iilice. 

sweet-sop (swet'sop), n. An evergreen tree or 
shrub, Anona squamosa, native in tropical Amer- 
ica, cultivated and naturaliised in hot climates 
elsewhere ; also, its fruit, which consists of a 
thick rind with projecting scales, containing a 
sweet pulp. In India called mstard-apple, a 
name properly belonging to A. reticulata. Also 
su'eet-apple. 

sweet-sucker (swet'suk^'^r), n. The chub- 
8iickei\ Erimyzon sneetta. 
sweet-tangle (swet^tang'-'g!), n. Same as ham- 
bou. 

sweet-tempered (swet'tem^p6rd), a. Having 
a gentle or pleasant temper, 
sweet-water (8w6t'wa''t6r), n. A white vari- 
ety of the Kiiropoan grape, with notably sweet 
juice. Jt is among those varieties which are 
most grown in hothouses. 

SWeetweed (swot' wed), n. l. See Vest Indian 
tea. imdcr tea^. — 2. Same as sweet broomweed. 
See broomweed and Scoparia, 2, 
sweet-william ( swet' wil ) , W. 1 . The bunch- 

pink, IHanthus barbafus, a garden flower, hardy 
and of vigorous grow'th, bearing in close clus- 
ters a profusion of brightly and variously col- 
ored flowers, generally party-colored in zones. 
Compare sweet -job u. 

Some with eweeUwilliams red, some with boar’s-foot, and 
the like low flowers, being withal sweet ami sightly. 

Bacon, (Jaixlens (ed. 1887), 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet-WiUiam with its homely cottage-siiudl. 

M. Arnold, Thyrsis. 

2. The Deptford i)iiik, or sweet-william catcli- 
fly, IHanthus Armeria. St'o pink^. — 3. See 
Lychnis. [U. S.] — 4. The goldfinch, f Virdwr//.*? 
elcgans. [Eng.] —Barbados sweet-william. See 
Wild sweet-william. See Pfdox. 
sweet- willow (swet'wil'^ 6), n. The sweet-gale : 
so named from its willow-like habit and scented 
leaves. 

SWeetWOOd (swet'wiid), n. A name of several 
chiefly lanrineous trees and shrubs found in 
the West Indies and Soutli America. The black 
Bweetwood is Ocotea (Strychnodaphne) JUjrilmnda, a small 
tree or shrul) of Janiaiea; the loblolly-sweet wood or 
Kio (irande sweetwood, Ocotea {Oreodaphm) Lettcoxitlon, 
of the West Indies and South America (loblolly-swcet- 
wood is also the local name of the West Indian Sciado- 
phyllum Jacquini); the long-leaf(Ml, Ncrtandra AntUlU 
ana; the lowland, pepper, white, or yellow, N. Han{minea, 
II timber-tree 50 feet high, of the islands and continent ; 
the mountain, Acrodididtum Jamaicemte, a small tree of 
mountain woods in .lamaica; the shrubby, the rutueeous 
genus yf7/ir;/nV<; the tiinber-swoetwood, Necfandraexoltata, 
a tall tree with a hard yellow durable wood, found espe- 
cially in .Taniaica, also Antilliana and Acrodiclidiuvi 
J amaicentse : the white, N. mwjuineti and JV. AntUliana. 
I'he sweetwood of the Bahamas is Croton Bleuteria, the 
source of cascarilla or sweetwood bark.— SweetWOOd 
bark, same as caecarUla. 

SWeetWOrt (swet'wert), n. [< sweet 4* trorfl.] 
Any niant of a sweet taste, 
sweignt, sway. 

sweiut, SWeinmotet, n. See main, swainmote. 
SWeir, a. A Scotch spelling of sweer. 
swell ( swcl), V. ; pret. swelled, pp. swelled or swol- 
len, ppr. swelling. Swollen is now more frequent- 
ly used as an adjt*ctive. [< ME. swellen (pret. 
,swal, pp. swollen), < AS. swellan (pret..v/m/W, np. 
.swollen) = OS. swellan = OFrios. swella = Ml). 
swellen, I), zwellen = MLQ. swellen, LG. swellen, 
swillen — OllG. swell an, MHO. swellen, G. schwel- 
Icn =z Icel. svella = Sw. svalla = Goth. *swillun 
(not recorded), swell ; prob. akin to Gr. aa’Ath/r, 
toss (cf. adhtc, adAy, tossing motion, auAa^, a 
sieve, mWof, a quoit ; L. salum, the ojien, tossing 
sea).] I. intrans. 1. To grow in bulk; bulge; 
dilate or expand; increase in size or extent by 
addition of any kind; grow in volume, inten- 
sity, or force : literally or figumtively, and used 
in a great variety of applications. 
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Hir thoughte It twal so score sbonte hire faerte 
That nedely som word hire moste asterte. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, L 111. 

Thus doth this Globe swell out to our use, for which it 
enlargeth It selfo. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 11. 

Brooks, Lakes, and Floods, Rivers and foaming Torrents 
Suddenly swell. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 2. 

If he [Constantine] had curb’d the growing Pride, Ava- 
rice, and Luxury of the (^Icrgie, then every Page of his 
Story should have sweVd with liis Faults. 

MUton, Reformation in Eng., i. 
No, wretched Heart, swell ’till you break ! 

CmoUy, 'J'ho Mistress, Concealment. 
The murmur graduslly swelled into a fierce and terrible 
clamour. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

Every burst of warlike melody that came swdliny on 
the breeze was answered hy a gush of sorrow. 

Irving, Granada, p. 107. 
When all the troubles of K.nglatid were swelling to an 
outburst It. D. Jilackrnore, Loma Doone, v. 

2. To belly, as sails; bulge out, as a cask in 
the middle; protnbeiatc.--3. To rise in alti- 
tude ; rise above a given level. 

.Tust beyond stcells the green knoll on which stands the 
whitewashed church. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 4.5(). 

4. To be puffed up with some feeling; show out- 
wardljr elation or excitement; hence, to strut; 
look big : as, to meet I with pride, auger, or rage. 

The Apostle said that when he was sickc then was he 
most strong : and this he said because the sicko man doth 
neither swel by pride, . . . either overwatch him selfe 
with ambition. 

Guevara, Tetters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577X p. 132. 
I . . . willhelpevery one from him that against 

him. Btmk of Common Prayer, Psalter, J’s. xii. 0. 

Here he eomes, stveUing like a turkey-cock. 

Sfuik., Hen. V., v. 1. 15. 
There was the portly, florid man, who swelled in, pa- 
tronizing the entire room. 

C. />. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 6. 

5. To rise and gather; well up. 

Do but behold the tears that swell in roc. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 37. 
over the rim of moss-grown stones, the water 
stole away under the fence. Han't home, Seven Gables, vi. 

II. trans. 1. To increase the bulk, size, 
amount, or number of ; cause to expand, dilate, 
or incrcuiHo. 

Oers liyin swolow a swete, that mvellis hym after. 

Destruction of Troy (K. K 8.), 1. 13680. 
'rhe water swells a man ; ami whst. a thing should I 
have btien when 1 had been swelled ' 

Shak., M. W. of W., ill fn 18. 
And liit’rest guides the Helm, and Honout swells the Hail. 

Prior, Celia to Duiiiou. 
What gentle Sorrow 
Swells thy soft Bosom 

Congreve, Hemele, ii. .3. 

The debt of vengeance was swollen by all the usury 
which had hocii accuimiluting during many years. 

Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 

2. To inflate; puff iij); raise* to arrogance. 

If it did infect my blood with Joy, 

Or swell my thoughts to anv strain of pride. 

Shak., 2 lien. IV.. iv. 5. 171. 

They are swoln full of pride, nrrogancy, and self-eoneeit. 

Barton, A nut. of Mel,, p. 1 8.3. 

What other notions hut these, or such like, could sicell 
up Caligula to think himself a God’/ 

Milton, Elkonoklastes, xL 

3. To increase gradually the intensity, force, 
or volume of: as, to swell a tone. See swell, w., 4. 

swell (Kwel), w. |< swell, v.] 1, The act of 

i welling; augin(:‘ntatioii in bulk; expansion; 
distention ; increase in volume, intensity, num- 
ber, force, etc. 

It moderates the Sioell of .loy that I am in to think of 
your Ditticulties. iitecle. Grief A-la-Mode, iv. 1. 

The rich swell of a hymn, sung hy sweet Swedish voices, 
floated to us over the flelds as wo drove up to the post- 
station. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 418. 

2. An elevation above a level, especially a 
gradual an<l <*ven rise : as, a swell of land. 

Soft mossy lawns 

Beneath these canopies extend their swells. 

Shelley, Alastor 

Beshie the crag tlie lj«*ath was very deep ; when I lay 
down, my feet were buried n* it ; ... a low. mo^sy swell 
was niy pillow. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxviii. 

3. A wu ve, especially when long and unbroken ; 
collectively, tlio waves or fluctuations of the 
sea after a storm, often called ground-swell ; 
billows; a surge: as, a heavy swell. 

Ansheimaii stood oo the beach in a statiiesrpie attitude, 
Ills haiidsoine hare legs bathed In the frothy swells. 

B. Taylor, l.andH of the Saracen, p. 41. 
rp ! where the airy citadel 
O’erluoks the surging landscape’s s^vell. 

Emerson, Monadnoc. 

4. Ill music: (a) A gradual increase and follow- 
ing decrease in loudness or force ; a crescendo 
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combined with a diminuendo. Compare mi 
di voce, (b) The sign <C or !>, used to der 
the above, (c) A mechanical contrivanct 
the harpsichord and in both the pipe-organ 
the reed-organ by which the loudness of 
tones may be varied by opening or shutting 
lid or set of blinds of a closed box, case, or chi 
ber within which are the sounding strings, pi] 
or vibrators, its most common modern form is 
of Venetian blinds, which are controlled hy a ped£ 
knee-lever. The swell was intmduced into the oi 
from the harpsichord about 1712. (d) Same as su 
box, swell-keyboard, swell^organ, or swell-pet 
See also organ^, (i. — 5. In a cannon, an enlai 
ment near the muzzle: it is not present 
guns as now made. — 6. In a gunstock, the 
larged and thickened part. E. II. Knight.— 
In geol., an extensive area from whose ceni 
re^on the strata dip quaquaversally to a m 
orate amount, so as to give risc^ to a geolt 
eally and topographically peculiar type of sti 
ture. 

This central spot Is called the San Rafael swell, ar 
is full of interest and suggestion to the geologist. F 
its centml point the strata dip away in all directions, 
inclination, however, being always very small. 

C. E. Dutton, Sec. Ann. Rep. U. H. Geol. Surv., p 

8. In coal-mining, a channel washed out oi 
some way eroded in a coal-seam, and afterw 
filled up with clay or sand. Also called, in so 
English coal-fields, a horse, and in others a xm 
sometimes also a horse-back, and in the So 
Wales coal-field a swine-back. — 9, A man 
great claims toadmiration ; one of distinguisl 
jiersoiiality ; hence, one who puts on such an 
p(*arance, or endeavors to appear important 
distinguished; a dandy: as, a howling 
coiispicuously great swell). [Colloq.] 

The abbey may do very well 
For a feudal “Nob," or poetical Swell. 

Barham, liigoldshy Legends, 1. 

Hulini remark’d that a swell met at Rome 

Is net always a swell when you meet him at home. 

P\ Locker, Mr. Tl acid’s FllrtatJ 
I’rcBently, from the wood in front of us, emerged 
head of the body of cavalry, a niagnifleont swell, as he 
eulled, in yellow shawls, with a green turban, mounted 
» wldte arab, leading them. 

W. II. Bussell, Diary in India, I. J 
Bruce can’t he half such a swell as one fancied. 13 
only taken a second. Farrar, .1 itllati Hoi 

10. In a stop-motion of a loom, a curved \e^ 
in tlie shuttle-box, which raises a catch out 
engagement with the stop or stoji-flngor wh( 
ever the shuttle fairly enters the shuttlo-bt 
but which, when the shuttle fails to enter, pi 
niits such engiigement, thus bringing into i 
tioii mc^chanism that stops the loom. Gompe 
slop-motam,-^ Full swell, the entire power of tlie swi 
organ. i^Byn. 3. Hee waveX. 

n. a. First-rate of its kind ; henee, elegai 
stylish. [Colloq.] 

They narrate U) him the advent and departine of i 
lady In the sioell ean iage, the motlier of tlie young svi 
with the flower in his button hole 

Thackeray, rhlllp, xx 
swell-blind (swel'blind), w. In organ-bui 
ing, one of the movable slats or blinds formi 
the front of tlie swell-box. TIk'si* slats n 
now usually arranged vertically, 
swell-box (swerboks), n. In ' orgau-huddix 
the box or chamber in which Die jiipes of t 
swell-organ an* placed, the front lieing raa 
of movable blinds or slats, whicli can be open 
or sliutby meaiiKof a jiedal. Some .>f the pipes 
tho great organ are occasioiiullj inchuled in the swi 
box, and the entire chulr-orgaii is bonietlmcs inclosed 
a swell-box of its own with a soparatc pedal. Hoe < 
under organ. 

BWelldoxn (swel'dum), n. [< swell + -don 
Swells collectively; the fashionable worl 
[Colloq.] 

This isn’t the moment, when all StMldoui is at herfc 
for me to eoiiie forward. Tkackerny, Neweomes, xl 

BWell-flsh fHW(*rfi8h), n. A plectogiuith fish, 
any of tlie several genera Teirodon, lHod< 
and related forms, ca]>ahle of inflating itsi 
like a ball, or swelling up by swallowing a 
the name is given to the globe-tisli, bur-lh 
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pufUng-iish^ porcnpine-fish, rabbit-fish, tambor, 
puffer, etc. I^umerous species are found In the seas of 
most parts of the world. Also »weU4oad. Bee also cuts 
under balloon-^h^ Viodon, and TetrodontidsB* 
swelling (sweriug), n. [< ME. swellwge^ swell- 
yngc; verbal ii. of swells r.] 1. A tumor, or 

any morbid enlargement: as, a swelling on the 
hand or leg. 

1 saw men and women have exceeding great bunches or 
swdlingit in their throates. Coryat, Crudities, I. 87. 

Sometimes they are troubled with dropsies, smiling^, 
aches, and such like diseasea 

Copt. John Smith, V^'orks, I. 187. 

2. A i)rotuberance; a prominence. 

The superficies of such [thin] plates are not even, but 
have many cavities and MweUinfft. Ifewton, Opticks, ii. 2. 

8. A rising or inflation, as by passion or other 
powerful emotion: as, the swellings of anger, 
grief, or pride. 

Ther is in obedience, avauntyng, ypocrisye, despit,' ar- 
ragaunce, impudence, mceUyng of hert, insolence, elacioun. 
impatience, and many another twigge that I can not tell 
ne declare. . , . Swmynn of hert is whan a man rejoy^slth 
him of harm that he hath don. Chaucer, Parson s Tale. 
Down all the meUing» of niy troubled heart. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, IL 1. 

4. The state of being puffed up; arrogance; 
pride. 

1 fear lest . . . there bo debates, envyings, wraths, 
strifes, backbitings, whisperings, smUinge, tumults. 

2 Cor. xii. 20. 

5. An overflow ; an inundation. 

Behold, he shall come up like a lion from the tweUing of 
Jordan. Jer. xllx. 10. 

Blue swelling, iu fleh-eulture, same as dropsy, 8.— Cloudy 
■weiu^. i^ee Qlassy swelling, Weber's name 

for amyloid tYtyfffmfion.— Laotuerous swelling, lacteal 
BWellmg, distention of the breast with milk, caused by 
obstruction of one or more lactiferous ducts.— White 
swelling, milk- leg ; phlegmasia alba dolens. Sec phleg- 
masia. 

8W6lliug(8weriiig),p.a. Grand; pompous; in- 
flated ; Dombastic : as, swelling word8.| 

‘Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 

How much 1 have disabled mine estate 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 124. 
Let him follow the example of Peter 5nd John, that 
without any ambitious stceUing terines cured u lame man. 

Burton, Anat^ of Mel., p. 722. 

BWflllisb (swol'ish), a. [< stnell 4- -ish^.'] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a swell or dandy; 
foppish; daudifiod; stylish. [Oolloq.] Imp, 
Inct. 

swell-keyboard (HWoPke^bord), n. The key- 
board of tlie swell-organ. It is usually placed 
next above that of the gi’cat organ, 
swell-mob (swePmob')) w. A class of pick- 
pockets who go about geiiteolly dro88e<l in order 
to mix in crowds, etc., with loss suspicion or 
chance of recognition. [Slang.] 

Some of the Swell Mob, on the occnslon of this Derby, 
... BO far klddiud us as to . . . come into Epsom from 
the opposite <lirection ; and go to work, right and left, on 
the course, while we were waiting for ’em at the Kail. 

JHckens, Throe Detective Anecdotes, ii. 

swell-mobsman ( swel'mobz'man) , n, A mem- 
ber of the swell-mob ; a genteelly clad pick- 
pocket. Sometimes molmhan, fSlang.] 
others who went for play-actors, and a many who got 
on to he swdl~imlmmn, and thieves, and housebreakers, 
and the like o' that ere. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 417. 
swell-organ (8wel'Ar''gan), V, III organ-build- 
ing, one of the partial organs, next in impor- 
tance to the great organ . it is so named because Its 
pipes are inclosed in a swell-box, so that the loudness of 
their tonucan be varied at will. The stops of this organ 
are usually among the most delicuto and individual in 
the wliole instrument, since the flner gradations of tone, 
especially in solo effects, arc produced by thorn, 
swell-pedal (swePped'^^al), w. In organ-lndld- 
ing, apodal whexeby the opening and shutting 
of the swell-blinds are controlled, it usually ein- 
iKMlies the principle of a ratchet, which holds the blinds 
at one of two or three degrees of openness, or that of a 
balanced lever operated by the toe or heel of the player's 
foot. Other devices for controlling the blinds have also 
been tried. 

swell-rule (swcrwil), «. in printing, a dash 
swelling usually into a diamond form in the 
center, and tapering toward the ends. See 
dasb, 7 

swell-sliark (swel'shilrk), n, A small shark, 
Seylh urn von trieosum. 

swell-toad (swel'tdd), n. Same as swell-fish. 
BWelly (swel'i), n. In coalmining, a thickening 
or swelling out. of a coal-seam over a limited 
area. Also called swally and swilley. [North. 
Eng.] 

SWeltf (swelt). An obsolete preterit and past 
participle of swell. 
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BWeltt (swelt), V, r< ME. swelten (pret. swaltf 
pi. swultm, also weak pret. swelte)^ < AB. sweltan 
(pret. stoealt, pi. 8Wulton,jip, molten)^ die, faint, 
consume with heat, s= OB. sweltan =s MD. swelten 
=r OHG. swelzan, MHG. swehen ss Icel. svelta, 
die, starve, also put to death, = Sw. svdlia = 
Dan. suite = Goth, swiltan, die. Hence the freq. 
swelter j whence sweltry, sultry, etc. The sense 
‘faint with heat’ is prob. due in part to the in- 
fluence of stoeaU, swale^,"} I, intram, 1. To be- 
come faint; faint; die. 

Almost he swdis and swowned ther he stood. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tala L bSli. 
Kigh she swelt 

For passing joy, which did all into pitty melt. 

5pe7M0r,F. Q., VI. xii. 21. 

2. To faint with heat ; swelter. 

Bo wonder Is thogh that I swdte and swete. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, L 617. 

He that . . . 

Seeks in the Mines the baits of Auarice, 

Or, sufeltir^f at the Furnace, flneth bright 
Our soules dire sulphur. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 
Euer thirstle, and ready to svoelt for drinke. 

Nashe, Pierce Penllesse, p. 65. 

H. trans, 1. To cause to die; kill; destroy. 
— 2. To cause to faint; overpower, as with 
heat; swelter. 

Is the sun to be blamed that the traveller's cloak stvelts 
him with heat? Bp. HaU, Soliloquies, Ixxiv. 

swelter (swert^r), v, [< ME. **sweUeren, swel- 
tren, swalteren, freq. of swelten, die, faint: see 
swelt.'] 1. intrans, 1. To faint with heat; be 
ready to perish with beat. 

I behold the darken'd sun boreav’n 
Of all Ids light, the battlements of Heav’n 
SwelVring in flames. Quarlee, Emblems, 111. 14. 
If the Suns excessive heat 
Make our bodies swelter, 

To an Osier hedge we get 
For a friendly shelter. 

Song, in Walton’s Complete Angler, xi. 

2. To perspire freely; sweat. 

They bathe their coursers’ sweltering sides. 

Scott, L. of the L., v. 18. 
n. trans. 1. To oppress with heat. 

One climate would be scorched and sweltered with ever- 
lasting dug-days. Bentley, 

2t. To cause to exude like sweat, by or as if by 
heat. 

Toad, that under cold stone 
Days and nights hast thii‘ty-ono 
Swelter'd venom Bleeping got. 

Shak,, Macbeth, iv, 1. 8. 
[Sweltered venom is also explaiiK^d as venom moistened 
with the animars Bwcat. J 
8f. To soak; steep. 

And nil the knights there dubbed the morning but before, 
1'ho evening sun behold there sweltered in their gore. 

Drayton, Polyolbion. 

sweltering (swel't6r-ing), p. a, 1. Sweltry; 
sultry ; suffocatiug with iieat. 

Hark how the direful hand of vengeance tears 
Tile ewelVring clouds. Quarles, Embleins, il. 9. 
We journeyed on In a moBt swelierinff atmosphere. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 10}>. 

2. Ready to perish with heat ; faint with heat. 

Swalteryn for bote, or fohylnesse, or other cawsys, or 
swownyn. Exalo, sincopizo. Prompt. Parc., p, 481. 

SWeltkt, n. [Appar. < swell + -tli^.] Swelling ; 
bubbling (?). 

A deadly gulfe where nought but rubbish growes, 

With fowle blacke swelth, in thickned lumpes that lies. 

SackviUe, Ind. to Mir. for Mags., st. 81. 

sweltry (sw©rtri), a, [For **mmltcry, < swel- 
ter + -7/1. Hence, by contraction, the present 
form sultry, q. v.] If. Suffocating with heat ; 
sweltering; oppressive with heat; sultry. IJ. 
Phillips. — 2. Oppressed with heat; sweltering. 
Along the rough-hewn Bench 
The sweltry man had stretch'd him. 

Coleridge, Destiny of Nations. 

BWelwet, 7L A Middle English variant of swal- 
low^, 

SWepet, V. and n. An old spelling of suw^. 
swept (swept). Preterit and past participle of 
sweep. 

SWerdt, n. A Middle English form of sward. 
Swertia (sw^r'ti-H,), n. [NL. (Linnrous, 1737), 
named after Emanuel Sweert (Swert, Sweerts), 
an herbalist, who published a “ Florilegium ” 
in 1612.] A genus of gamopetalous plants, of 
the order Gi niianaecm and tribe Swertiese. It is 
characterized by a wheel shaped corolla with flve or more 
nectaries and four or flvcdextrorsely twisted lobes, a very 
short style, and a two-valved capsule with its sutures not 
intruded. There are about 56 species, natives of Europe, 
Africa, and Aais. especially of mountain regions. They are 
erebt herbs, with or without branches ; the annual roeoiee 
bear opposite, the perennial radical leaves ; their flowers 
are blue or rarely yellow, borne in a crowded or loose pan- 
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idle. S.psfWttU(iilSiwrot^tasdiamthms^^ 
also in the Booky Mountalna from Colorado and uiMi to 
Alaska ; the Tatara apply its leaves to wounds, and the 
BassiauB use an infusion of them as a medicinal drink. 
Many medicinal Indian species known as chlreUa have 
been sometimes separated as a genus, Ophelia. Bee 
retta and bittsr^dem, 

SwertieSB (swAr-ti'e-©), n. pi, [NL. (Alphonse 
de Candolle, 1845), < l^erUa + -ese.] A tribe 
of gamopetalous plants, of the order Oentiana- 
eem, it is characterized by a one-oelled ovary with ovules 
covering the whole inner surface more or less completely, 
or confliied to a double row at the sutures, and by a usu- 
ally short or obscure style ending In a atigma which com- 
monly divides into two lobes crowning the valves of the 
capsule. It includes 9 genera, of which Swertia is the 
type, chiefly herbs of north temperate regions. The other 
North American genera are Oentiana, Frasera, Halenia, 
Obolaria, and Bartonia. See outs under gentian and Obo- 
laria. 

Bwerve (swAry), v.; pret. and pp. swerved, ifpr. 
swerving, [< ME. swerven, swarven, turn aside, 
etc., < AS. aweorfan (pret. swearf,pp, swot^en), 
rub, file, polish, = 08. swerban, wipe, =s OBries. 
swerva, creep, = MD. swerven, t>. awerven ss 
LG. swam^en, sw^erve, wander, riot,= OHG. sfver- 
ban, MHG. swerben = Icel. sverfa, file, = Goth. 
*swairban, in comp, biswairban, wipe ; ef . Dan. 
svarbe = Sw. svarfva, turn in a lathe (< LG. f). 
The development or senses appears to have 
been ‘rub, wipe, polish, file, move to and fro, 
turn, turn aside, wander’; but two orig. diff, 
words may be concerned. Skeat assumes a 
connection with Dan. dial, svirre, move to and 
fro, swerve, turn aside, Dan. svirre, whirl round, 
svire, revel, =s Sw. svirra, murmur, hum. Cf. 
swarve.] I, intrans, 1, To turn aside suddenljr 
or quickly; turn suddenly aside from the di- 
rect course or aim: used of both physical and 
moral action. 

And, but the swerde hadde swarved, he hadde ben deed 
for euer-more. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 137. 

Bend not thy meate asunder. 

For that swarues from curtesy. 

Bahe.es Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 77. 

From this dignified attitude . . . she never swerved for 
a moment during the course of her long reign. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 16. 

Wheresoe’er my feet have s^oerved. 

His chastening turned me back. 

WhUtirr, My Tsolm. 

2. To wander; rove; stray; roam; ramble. 
[Obsolete or rare.] 

A maid thitherward did run, 

To catch her sparrow, which from her did suferve. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Sf. To climb or move upward by winding or 
turning. 

(The tree was high) 

Yet nimbly up from bough to iMJUgh I stverv’d. 

Dryden, tr. of Theocritus’s Idyls, iii. 

Then up [the] mast tree swarved he. 
iS^r Andrew Barton (Child's Ballads, VII. 207). 

II. trans. To turn aside; cause to change in 
course. 

Those Scotish motions and pretentions . . . swerved 
them . . . from the former good constitution of the 
Church of England 

Bp. Oauden, Tears of the Church, p. 460. (Davies.} 
To that liigh mind, by sorrow swerved, 

Gave sympathy his woes deservcid. 

Scott, Kokeby, Iv. 29. 

BWerve (sw^rv), n. [< swerve, v,] A turning 
aside. 

iTesently there came along a wagon laden with timber ; 
the horses were straining their grand muscles, and the 
driver, having cracked his whip, ran along anxiously to 
guide the leader’s head, fearing a swerve, 

Oeorge Eliot, Daniel Deronda, vlii. 

All this star-poised frame. 

One swerve allowed, were with convulsion rackt. 

Lcfwdl, The Brakes. 

BWett (swet). An old spelling of the noun sweat, 
and of the preterit and past participle of the 
verb sweat. [Bare.] 

BWete^t, V, i, A Middle English variant of sweat. 

BWete^t, and V. An old spelling of sweet, 

BWevent, n. [< ME, sweven, swevene, swefn, < 
AS. swefen, sleep, dream, = OS, swehhan = Icel. 
svefn = Sw. sotnn = Dan. sovn = L. somnm 
(^sopnus), sleep, = Gr. virvo^ = Lith. sapnas = 
Skt. svapna, sleep, < V svoj), sleep. Cf . Somnus, 
somnolent, etc., sopor, soporific, etc., hypnotic, 
etc,] A dream. 

And as I lay and lened and loked In the wateres, 

I slomhred in a slepyng it sweyned so merye. 

Thanne gan 1 to meten a merueilouse sweuem. 

Piers Plowman (B), Frol., 1. 11. 
Swevenes engendren of replecoiouns, 

And ofte of fume and of complecciouns, 

Whan humours ben to abundant in a wight. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest's Tal^ 1. 108. 

BWeveuingt, n, [ME, ; as if verbal n. of sweven.] 
A dream. 
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Many men myen that In twemnyngti 
*Tb«r nil but iablei and leiyngei. 

Mom. df the Mo§e, 1. 1. 

BWich^f, a. A Middle English vanant of such, 
flWlch'^f, n. An obsolete spelling of switch. 
SWldder (swid'^r). Same as swUhcr^ 
8wietenia (swe-te'ni-a), w. [NL. (Linnaeus, 
1762), named after Gerard van Swieten (1700- 
1772), an Austrian physician.] A genus of 
polypetalous plants, of the order Meliacese^ type 
of the tribe Swieteniese. it is characterised by flow- 
ers with five petals, a ten -toothed urn-shaped stamen- 
tube, annular disk, and nuraei’ous pendulous ovules, ripen- 
ing into broadly winged seeds with fleshy albumen. There 
are 3 species, natives of Central America, Mexico, and tlie 
Antilles. The chief of these, S. Maha^oniy a large tree 
furnishing the mahogany of commerce, extends in a re- 
duced form (iM) feet high or under) to the Florida keys. 
It bears smooth abruptly pinnate leaves composed of ob- 
liquely ovate tapering opj^Msite leaflets. The small flowers 
are borne in axillary and subterrainal panicles, and are 
followed by flve-oelled septicidal capsules. See mahogany. 

SwietenieSB (swg-te-ui'e-e), 71. pi. [NL. (Adrien 
do Jussieu, 1831), < Swietenia 4* -r».] A tribe 
of poWpotalous trees or rarely shrubs, of the or- 
der M^etiaceeB. it is characterised by stamens united 
into a tube, ovary-cells with numerous ovules, and sep- 
tlfragat capsules with their three to five valves iisuidly sep- 
arating from an axis with as many wings. The 6 genera 
are mostly tropical trees with pinnate leaves. See Swicte- 
nia, Soymula, and cut under mahogany. 

(swift), a. and n. [< ME. swifts swgft, < 
AS. swift, fleet ; prob. for *8wipt, akin to 
loel. sripta. pull quickly, svipa, swoop, 6as*h, 
whip, 8vi pally shifty, svipligry swift : see swipe, 
swivel, etc. CL swift'^.'] i. a. 1. Moving with 
great spee^d, celerity, velocity, or rajndity; fleet; 
rapid; speedy. 

The same ciiyniiynge ye wynde come well and fresshely 
in our way, wherwith we made right fast and gwyfte spede. 

Sir H. Guyl/orde, Pylgi-ymage, p. 73. 

The race is not to the nor the battle to the strung. 

Eccl. ix. 11. 

The gwiift and glad return of day. 

Bryant, Lapse of Time. 

2. Ready; prompt; quick. 

Let every man be itioift to hoar, slow lo speak, slow to 
wrath. .las i. 111. 

Having so swift and excellent a wit. 

Shat, Much Ado, ill. 1, 80. 

3. Of short continuance; swiftly or rapidly 
passing. 

My days are swifter than a weaver's shuttle. .Job vii. «. 

Make sn'ift the pings 
Of my queen’s travails ! 

Sfuit, Pericles, ii! 1 1,3. 
Line or curve of swiftest descent. Hume us hroGhistn- 
chrone . — Swift gaxter-snake. Hcq snake. 

II. V. 1. swifter part of a stream ; the 
current. [Rare.] 

He [the barbel] is able to live in the strongest siviffs of 
the water ; and in siiiiimer th<‘y love the shallowest and 
sharpest streams. J. Walt^ni, OoinpU'to Angler, p. 1(57. 

2. An adjuNlablc machine upon which a skein 
of yarn, silk, or other tliread is put, in order 
that it may be wound off. it consists of a cylinder 
of separate strips, arranged on the principle of the lazy- 
tongs, BO that its dianiotor can bo increased or decreased 
at pleasure ; the strips that form the cylinder are suppoited 
from a central shaft which revolves in a socket. 

Two horses w ere the stock to each [silk jinill. Above- 
stairs the walls were lined on three sides with the reels, or, 
as the English manufacturers call them, swifts, which re- 
ceived the silk as it was devolved from certain bobbins. 

Qndwin, Fleetwood (1800), xi. 

In the centre sits Brown Moll, with bristling and grizzly 
hair, with her inseparable pipe, winding yarn from a 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 

3. The main card-evlinder in a flax-carding 
machiiio. — 4. A bird of the family CypsvluUe : 
SO called from its rapidity of flight. The com- 
mon swift of Europe is Cupseius (or Mioropus) apus, with 
many local names, ns black swift, swallow, or martin, 
screech-martin, shriaker or shrietnwl, swiiig-deHl, devil- 
bird, etc. 'I'he Alpine swift of Kurope is Cgpselvs melba, 
white below, and resembling the rock-swift. There are 
several United States species, of which the best-known 
is the chimney-swift, Chxtura pelagica, popularly called 
chimney su'oUow, though it is In no sense a swallow. Rock- 
swifts belong to the genus Panyptila, as P. saxatUis of 
westc^rn North A mcrica. Cloud-swifts cunslltute the genus 
Jiepluxeietes. Swifts of the gen iis CoUocalia build the edible 
hlrd's-nests ; they are small species, sometimes called 
salanganes and suifUets. Palm-swifts are small species of 
the genus Tachomis, as T. phaenicobia of the West Indies. 
Spine-tailed swifts have the tail-feathers mneronate, as in 
the genus Chixtura. See also tree swift, and cuts under 
Chseiura, CoUocalia, Cypsdus, and Panyptila. 

6. A bretul of domestic pigeons, of which there 
are several color-varieties. — 6. {a) The com- 
mon newt or eft, [Kng.] (b) One of several 
small lizards which run with great swiftness, 
as the common brown fence-lizard of the United 
States, Sceloporm vndulatHs. See cut under 
Sceloporus.--7. A ghost-swift, ghost-moth, or 
goat-moth ; one of the Epialidm : so called from 
the rapicl flight. The ghost-moth or -swift is Epialus 
hamuli; the golden swift is A', hectus; the evening swift is 


B. the common swift is B. lupuUna. All these 

arelBritish species. .Sec cut under C'omus,— -N ortlieni 
swift, (a) A large blackish cloud-swift of northwestern 
parts of the United States, NephoeeeUts niger (or borealis), 
lb) A goat-moth, Epialus vellida. 

(swift), adv. [< Hwifi\ a,'] In a swift or 
rapid manner; swiftly. 

Light boats sail sw%ft, though greater hulks draw deep. 

Shot., T. and C., iL S. 277. 

SWlft*^ (swift), V. t. [< Icel. svipta, reef (sails), 
pull quickly: see swijn. Hence swift^, n,, 
swifter,'] To reef (a sail). [Scotch.] 

BWift^ (swift), n, [< swift*i, v,] A tackle used 
in tightening standing rigging, 
swift-boat (swift'bot), 71. Same as -ftyhoat, 3. 
swifter (swif'tcr), w. {< stoifV^ + -cr^\ Cf. loel. 
sviptungr, smptingr, Sw. srigt-Unor, l>an, svdft, 
reeflng-ropcH : see Hwiffi.] * 1. ]s'ant,\ («) tfhe 
forward shroud of the lower rigging. 

I’he lino is snatched in a block upon the swifter, and 
three or lour men haul it in and coil it away. 

if. H. Dana, Jr., Hefure the Maat, p. 421. 
(b) pi. Formerly, in English ships, the after pair 
of shrouds, (c) A small line joining the outer 
ends of capstan-bars to confine them to their 
sockets while the capstan is being turned, (d) 
A rope used to encircle a boat longitudinally to 
strengthen and defend her sides in collision. — 
2. Tackling to fasten a load to a wagon. [Prov. 
Eng.]^ — 3. A strong short stick inserted loop- 
wise into a rope or chain that goes round a 
load, acting as a lever to hind the load more 
tightly together. [Ijocal, U. S. and Canada.] 
smfter (swif'ter), v, t. [< swifUr, n.] JSlaitt., to 
tighten by binding together, as the shrouds of 
the lower rigging. -gwlftering-ln line. a ropii used 
t4j gift in the shrouds before the ratlines are hitched on. — 
To swifter a ship, to haul a ship ashore or careen her. 
— To swifter the capstan-bar. Sco capstan-bar. 
BWiftfoot (swift'fui), a. and a. [< swift^ + 
foot] I.f a. Swift of foot ; nimble. 

Where luiw . . . 

The liauke, the hound, the hinde, the suift-foot hare? 

Mir. for Mags., II. 605). 
II, )t. A bird of tho genus Cm'sorim; one of 
11 ic eoursers. 8oc cut under Curstn'iiis. 
swift-footed (sw if t^fiit'^ed), rt. Fleet; swift in 
running. 

Tho surift-footed martin pursued him. Arhulhnot. 

swift-banded (swift'han'*'ded), a. Prompt in 
a<dion; (pdek. 

A swift-handed, deep-hearted rae.e of men. Carlyle. 
In this country, comiption or inaladministratiou in Judi- 
cial procedure would bo followed by swift-handed retri- 
bution. I'he Aa antic, 1I..XVI. (573. 

swift-heeled (swift'held), a. Swift of foot. 

She takes delight 
Tho fnj(rGt.-heerd horse to praise. 

Congreve, Ode t(» Lord Godolphiii. 

SWiftlet (swift'lct), w. [< .sMu/yi + 4ct.] A 
small kind of swift ; a nnuiiber of tho gonns (V>/- 
localia; a salanganc. Sec cut under (Udloealta. 
swiftly (swift'li), adr. [< ME. swiftliche, 
life; < siviflA -h -ly*^.] In a swift or rapid man- 
ner; tioolly; rapidly; with ccl(*rity; quickly. 

Swiftly seize tho Jtiy that swiftly flies. 

Congreve, Ovid’s Art of I.ovo. 

swift-moth (Hwift'nidtli), n. Any moth of the 
family Epialidjr (or ('os,ddfr)] a goat-moth; a 
swift. Sec swifO, n..7, and cut under (Jt^ssits, 
swiftness (8wih/n<‘s\ u. [< me, swiftnesse, 
swyftnvH. swiftnrs, < AS. swi flues, < swift, swift; 
H(ic sivift^.] The stai (‘ or quality of being swift ; 
speed; rapid motion ; quickn(*8H; celerity; ex- 
pedition. 

Tho other Uiver is called theKlu^damis, much famousod 
by the ancient Latiiie I'oets lor the miffnesee thereof. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 61. 
This King [Harold) for his Swiftness iti Bunniiig was 
culled llarefoot. Baker, Chronieleg, p. 18. 

=8yn. Mumdity, Speed, etc. See quietness. 
BWift-shriket ( swift ' shrik ), n, [ < swift^ , . , 4, + 
shrike.] A bird of the genus (feypterus; a kind 
of swallow-shrike, or wood-swallow. Swaitison. 
SWlftrWinged (swift 'wiugd), a. Rapid in flight. 
Nor staying longer than one swift-vdng'd Night. 

Priitr, Solomon, ill. 

SWiftyt (swif'fi), a. [< stvifV 4* -y/f.] Swift. 

Googe, Ei)itaph of M. Shelley. [Rare.] 

BWig^ (swig), r. ; pret. and pp. swigged, p))r. 
swigging. [Perhaps ult., through dial, corru])- 
tioni < AS. swelgan (ijrci. swealg). swallow: 
see swallow^. Cf. hay^ as related to AS. bwlg. 
In sense tho word is associated with swill.] I. 
trans. 1. To drink by large draughts; drink off 
rapidlv and greedily: as, to swuf one’s licpior. 
[Colloq.l 

Thorn ’s a l»rrel of porter at Tammany Hall, 

And the bucktails are swigging it all the night long. 

UaUeck, Fanny. 


2, To suck, or suck at, eagerly, as when li< 
will not oomo readily. 

The lambkins swig the teat, 

But find no moisture, and then idly bleat. 
Creech, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, ilL {Rieha/rd 

n. intrans. 1 . To take a swig, or deep drauj 
[Colloq.] 

The Jolly toper swigged lustily at his bottle. 

Uawthome, Seven Oablei 

2. To leak out. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
8Wigl (swig), n. [< swig^y ?;.] 1. A large 

deep draught. [Colloq.] 

But one sw^ more, sweet madam. 

Middleton and Rowley, Changeling, 1 
Take a little lunch, . . . and a sung of whisky 
water. Harper's Mag., LXXl. 

2. Ale and toasted bread. Latham, 

SWig^ (swig), V, t. ; pret. and pp. swigged, j 
swigging. [Appar. a var. of swag.] 1. Ss 
as swag or sway. Specifically — 2. To pu 
rojie fast at both ends upon, by throwing 
weight on the bight of it. 

In hoisting sails after reefing, be careful (particulai 
it bo blowing fresh) not to swig them up too taut. 

Luce, Beamanship, p. 


3. To castrate, as a ram, by binding the te 
cles tight with a string so that they slough 
[Local, Eng.] —-To swig off, to pull at right angle 
a rope secured at both ends. 


What is called swigging off— that is, pulling at r 
angles to a rope— is, at first, a very groat power; hi 
decroases as the rope is pulled out of the straight lliu 
Irwce, Seamanship, p. 


SWig2 (swig), n. [< swig'^y «».] 1, A pull o 

rope fast at both ends. — 2. Naut.y a tackle 
falls of which aro not parallel. 

SWile (swil), n. [Prob, a dial, corruption 
seal^.] A seal. SportsmatJs Gasetteer. [N( 
foundland.] 

SWilH (swil), V. [Early mod. E. also swyll 
M E. swilitmy swele, swilcHy < AS. swiliariy wai 
cf. Sw. sijvalay gush, Icel. sfcylay Dan. sky 
swill, riiiso, wash (see squall^).] I. trafis. 
To rinse; drench; wash; bathe. [Obsolete 
provincial.] 

I Hupll, 1 rynco or dense any mauer vessell. 

Palsgrave, p. ' 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded base. 
Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Shak , Hon. V., Hi. 1. 


Previous to every dip the work should be well rlnsec 
froMli boiling water, and at the cunclnsion It should 
swilled in the same manner and dried in boxwood si 
dust. G. E. Gee, (loldbinith's Handbook, p. 1 

2. To drink greedily or to excess. 


Tho wretched, bloody, and usurping boar . . . 
Swills your warm blood like wash. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 2 
Let P'riar .lohn, in safety, still . . . 

Kuast hissing crabs, or flagons suUl. 

Scott, Marralon, i. 

3. To fill; swell with fullness. 


Swell me my bowl yet fuller. R. Jnnson, Catiline, 1, 
I should be loth 

To meet the rudeness and swill'd insolence 
Of such late wassail ers. Milton, Cornua, 1. 1 

1'ill they can show there ’s something they love bet 
than swrUling themselves with ale, extension of the a 
frage can never mean anything for tlioin but extension 
boozing. George Eliot, Felix Holt, 

II. intrans. 1. To wash; rinse. 

Kozla,the good-hearted, bad-tempered housemaid, . 
had begun to scrub and swill. 

Gejyrge Eliot, M 111 on the Floss, 111. 

2. To drink greedily; drink to excess. 

They which on this day doe drink & sttdll 
In such lewd faHhloii. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. ! 

Ye oat, and sivUl. and sleep, and gormandize, and thrii 
while wc arc wasting in inortitlcation. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, ill. 

SWilD (swil), n. f< swill^y /’.] 1. Drink; liqut 
as drunk to (.*xc(^hh: ho called in contempt.- 
2, Liquid food for animals; specifically, tl 
refns(^ ot’ leavings of tho kitchen, as given 
swine. 


Give swine such swill as you havf. Morhtm 


3t. A keider to wash in, Hiandiiig on three fee 
AV/V(ed. 1074, p. 47). (Halliwell.) 

SWilr^ (swil), n. [(J)rigi7i obscure; perhaps ai 
oth(»r use of striflL n-t 3.] 1. A wicker bask( 

of a round or globular form, with op(*n top, i 
which red lierringK and other iish and goods ai 
carried to marked for sale. Halliwell. [Pro 
Eng.] 

Baskets of a peculiar shape, called swills. 

Enqjc. Brit, IX. 2/5 

Specifically — 2. A basket of 100 herring 
[Prov. Eng.] 
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SWill^ (swil), w. [C£. swdUi^,'] A shade. HaJU- 
well, [Prov. Eng.] 

swill-bowlf (swii'bol), n, [Early mod. E. 
swilhol, swielbolle; < swill^ + oowU.’] A drun- 
kard, [Slang,] 

Lucius Cotta . . . was taken for the greatest swislboUe 
of wyiie in the woorlde. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 3(t7. 

SWiller (swil'er), w, [< mill^ + -er^.] One wlio 
swills, (a) One who washes dishes, etc. ; a scullion. Hat’ 
liwell, (b) A glutton or drunkard. 

SWilley^ (swiTi), n, [< mill^f ?;,] An oddy or 
whirlpool, [l^rov. Eng.] 

SWilley^ (HWil'i), «. [imell.'] Same as 
also, in the Yorkshire coal-fields, an area of 
coal separated from the main basin, forming a 
kind of detached coal-ficdd, very subordinate in 
size to the main one. 

swilling (swiPing), w. [Verbal n. of swill^j i’.] 

1. The act of drinking to excess. — 2. jd. Same 
as swill^y 2. 

Now they follow the fiend, as the bear doth the train of 
honey, and the sow the swUlinffK, till they be brought into 
the slaughter*huuso. 

J. Hrad/ord, Letters (Parker Soc., ISfiSX II. 79. 

swill-milk (swiPmilk), w. Milk i>roduced by 
cows fed on swill, esix'cially on slops from dis- 
tilleries. [Local, U. S.] 

Parties who produce mmll-mUk for sale in large cities 
find swill to be the cheax>e8t food for the production of 
milk, and consetniently use It to excess. .Vetencs, X. 72. 

SWill-pott (swiPj)ot), n, A drunkard; a sot. 
[SlaiiK.] 

What doth that part of our array in the meantime which 
overthrows that unworthy 9 wUl-pot Grangousier? 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, J. {Davies.) 

SWill-tubt (swil'tub), n. A drunkard; a swill- 
pot. N. Bailey^ tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 
p. 201. [Slang.] 

SWim^ (swim), V.] pret. mvam or swam, pp. 
swum, ppr. swimming, [< ME. swimmen, swym- 
men (pret. swam, pi. swmnmen, swommen), < AS. 
swimman (pret. swam, sworn, pi. stvummon, pp. 
m'ummcn) = OS. swimman = MI), swimmen, 
swemmen, D. zwvmmen = MLG. swemmen, LG. 
swimmen = OHG. swimman, MUG. swimmen, G. 
sehwimmen = Ictd. svimma, symja = Sw. simma 
= Dan. si^bmme (Goth, not recorded), swim ; cf. 
icel. svnmla, swim, snmla, be flooded ; Goth. 
swumsl, a pond. Hence ult. soand^ ; ef. swamp, 
sump.'] I. infra ns, 1. To float on or in water 
or other fluid. 

He lep In the water, . . . 

sumn swiftlli uwcl. 

William qf Pale ne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2700. 

Plankes and lighter things ntiimne and arc preserved, 
whereas the more weighty sinke and ai'c lost. 

A-uJUrey, Lives (Thomas Hobbes). 

Five or six Heaps of Cabbage, Carrots, Turnips, or some 
other Herbs or Hoots, well peppe!''d and salted, and swim- 
ming in Butter. Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign 
[of Queen Anne, I. 180. 

2. To move on or in water by natural means of 
locomotion, us an animal, many of which can 
80 move, though the water be not their natural 
element, and swimming not their habit. The 
act is accompIlBlied in many ways, by different movements 
of the body or of the limbs, or by various cumbltiations of 
such niutiuiis. Man swims with the arms and legs, or with 
the legs alone, in an attitude and with an action most 
like that of the frog. Crdinary qiiadrupeus can swim 
wBh movements of the legs much like wiuking. Some of 
these are specially fitted for swimming without decidtsl 
mod location of structure, as the utter, the beaver, the 
muskrat, though often in these cases the tail takes some 
part in propelling or guiding ttie animal ; other muinmals, 
ns the pinnipeds, and especially the ctdaceans and sireni. 
ans, swim mure or less exactly like Ashes, the propulsion 
being mainly from the movements of the tail and hinder 
part of the body, and the Aippers or Ans being mainly 
used fur steadying the body or guiding the course. All 
aiich mamiimls swim under as well as on the water. W eb- 
footed birds, and some whose feet are scarcely or not wet)- 
bed, swim on or under water, chieAy by means of the feet ; 
but many of them aecoinplish a kind of Alght under water 
with the wings, and ftse the feet chieAy as rudders. 8iich 
is especially the case with penguins, whose wings are 
Aipper>like ; and with the dippers (Ciwlidsf), which are 
thriishdike birds, and Ay under water as they do in the 
air. without Using their feet at all. Aquatic serpents 
swim with a wriggling or writhing motion of the u'hole 
body like that with which they crawl on land; in some of 
these, however, the tall is flattened to serve as a An. (8ee 
Jlydrophul/e, and cuts under sen-serpent, Hydrophis, and 
Platurus.) Aquatic anurous batrachians swim with their 
legs alone, when adult; their larvHj (tadpoles), and all 
tailed batrachians, swim like Ashes, by movements of the 
bind part of the body and tall. Aquatic turtles swim 
with all four legs, and especially, iu the cases of the marine 
forms, witlii their enlarged fore Aippers. Nearly all (irus- 
taceatis are aquatic, ami swim with very variously luodi- 
Aed limbs and tail, their natatorial organs being usually 
abdominal or postabdominal. (See sieimmeret. jAeoyma, 
rhipidnra.) Many insects swim by the inovemoiit of 
speeially modlAtal legs which starve as oars, or in the cases 
of larvne by undulatory movements of the whole l>ody; 
some swim only on their backs, and others Aont walk, or 
run on the surface of the water. A few mollusks, with- 
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out shells, swim with an undulation of the body or of pro* 
cesses of the mantle, but their usual modes of swimming 
are unlike those of animals with ordinary limbs or tail ; 
some swim by energetic dapping of bivalved shells, others 
by ejecting a stream of water through siphons, or by set- 
ti ng a sort of sail which wafts them over the water. Aquatic 
worms swim by wriggling the whole body, and also the 
act loti of multitudmouB parapods or cilia. Jellyfishes 
and comb-jellies swim by rhythmical pulsations of a swim- 
ming'bell, or of the whole body, assisted or not by the ac> 
tion of some special organs. Animalcules swim mainly 
by ciliary action, but also by changes in the shapes of their 
iHtdics, and in some cases by special formations. 8ee 
smtnming-beU, -bladder^ -Jin, -foot. 

'J'yrants swim safest in a crimson Aood. 

Lust's Dominion, v. 1. 
Leap In with me into this angry Aood, 

And swim to yonder jmint. Shale., J. C., i. 2. 104. 

3. Hence, to move or be propelled on or through 
water by any means. 

Ure Bchip bigan to swymme 
To this londes brynime. 

King Horn (E. E. T. B.X 1. 189. 

4. To glide with a smooth motion, literally or 
figuratively. 

A hovering mist came swimming o'er his sight. 

Dryden. 

Life, death, time, and eternity were swimming before 
his eyes. Scott, Quentin Durward, vi. 

Beautiful cloud ! with folds so soft and fair. 

Swimming in the pure quiet air ! 

Bryant, To a Cloud. 

6. To be flooded; be overflowed or drenched. 

All the night make 1 my bed to swim; I water my 
couch with my tears. Ps. vi. 0. 

The most splendid palace in the world, which they loft 
suimming in blood. Burke, Rvv. in Franco. 

She sprang 

To moot it, with an eye that swum in thanks. 

Tennyson, Princess, vi. 

6. To overflow; abound; have abundance. 
CJolde Welle stremes, nothyng dedo, 

That su^ymen ful of smale Ashes llte. 

Chaucer, E’arllamont of Fowls, 1. 188. 

II. trans. 1. To pass or cross by swimming; 
iriove on or in by swimming: as, to swim a. 
stream. 

Sumetimos ho thought to sudm the stormy main. 

Dryden, Jfineld, x. 960. 

2. To immerse in water, that the lighter parts 
may swim : as, to swim wheat for seed. — 3. To 
cause to swim or float: as, to swim a horse 
across a river. — 4. To furnish with sufficient 
depth of water to swim in. 

The water did not quite swim the hurso, but the banks 
were BO stoop that he could not got out of it till he had 
ridden several hundred yards and found the bank less 
steep. The Century, XXX. 28(5. 

SWim^ (swim), n, [< swim^, v.] 1. The act of 

swimming; period or extent of swimming: as, 
to take a swm, — 2. A smooth swaying gliding 
motion. 

Both the and the trip are properly mine ; every- 
body will afArni it that has any Judgment in dancing. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, il. 1. 

Your Anns do but hang on, ami you move perfectly 
upon Joints. Not with a Sicim of the whole Person. 

Steele, Tender Husband, ill 1. 

3. The sound or swimming-bladder of a fish. 

There was a representation of innumerable distinct 

bodies in the form of a globe, not much unlike the swims 
of some Ash. Winthrt^, Hist. New England, I. 828. 

4. A part of a stream, or other piece of water, 
deep and free from rocks and other obstruc- 
tions, and much frequented by fish. [Eng.] 

Barbel, through o seri^ of cold nights, have run into 
deeper svnms, and will soon bo lost sight of for the winter. 

Tlw Field, Oct. 8, 1885. {Kncye. Diet.) 
In or Into the swim, in the current ; on the inside ; 
idoiitiAed with the current of events ; in the secret : as, 
to be in the swim in business or in society. [Colloq.] 

His neighborhood is getting into the stvim of the real- 
estate movement. Harper's Mag., LXXVITI. 318. 

The conAdentinl oommunicatloiis constantly made by 
those in the swim to Journalists in their conAdence. 

CofUemporarj/ Jieo., XLIX. 668. 

A girl in the swim hasn't time to paint or to draw, and 
there is no music listened to from amateurs. 

The Century, XU 27.5. 

'SWiin^ (swim), n, [< ME. swm€,8wrme,swame, 
a dizziness, swoon, trance, < AR. swima, a 
swoon, swimming in the head, = OFries. swima 
= MD. sirijme, D. ewijm, a swoon, == Icel. svimi, 
dizziness (si'eimr, a bustle, stir, = Norw. siwint, 
sickness: see stream), =Dan. srime, a fainting- 
fit; cf. Sw. sinmma, be dizzy, stHndcl, dizziness, 
sriuining, a swoon, Dan. stumle, be giddy, />c- 
srimr, swoon, st^immel, giddiness; with forma- 
tive -w {-ma), from tlie root of OHG. swinan, 
MHG. swinen, fade away, vanish, swoon, OI^G. 
swintasi,, Bwoon, vanish, MHG. switulen, faint, 
swoon, G. schwinden, vanish, fade away, schwin- 
del, vertigo, Icel. stm, sviua, subside, as a swell- 
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ing, Sw. avindel, giddiness, svinna, disappear, 
Dan. svinde, fade away, etc. Cf. sweam, swmm- 
OU8, sweamiah, aqueamouSf squeamish,^ A dizzi- 
ness; swoon. 

He swounnei one the swrathe [sward], and one swym 
fallls. MorU Arthurs (£. E. T. 8.), 1. 4247. 

SWim^ (swim), v. t. ; pret. swam or swum, pp. 
swum, ppr. sunmming, [< swim^, v. This verb 
is now usually confused with swim^ (used as in 
quota, under 1., 4), from which it takes its prin- 
cipal parts.] To be dizzy or vertiginous ; nave 
giddiness ; have a sensation as if the head were 
turning round ; also, to have, or appear to have, 
a whirling motion: as, everything swam before 
his eyes. 

At length his senses were overpowered, his eyes swam 
in his head, his head gradually declined, and he fell into 
a deep sleep. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 55. 

I read . . . 

Till my head swims. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
SWimbelt, n, [Also swymhel; ME., for ^swimel; 
cf. Dan. svimle, be giddy: see swim^,^ A giddy 
motion ; also, a moaning or sighing noise caused 
by the wind. 

In which tlier ran a swymhel In a swough, 

As though a storm sohuldic borsten every bough. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale (Harl. M8.X 1. 1121. 

swim-bladder (swim^blad’^^^r), n, Same as 
swimming-bladder. 

BWimet, n. See swim*^, n, 

gmmmable (swim'a-bl), a, [< swlrn^ + -«6/c.] 
Capable of being swum. [Kare.] 

I . . . swam everything stvimmable. 

M. W. Savage, Reuben Medlioott, il. 3. (Davies.) 

swimmer (swim'^r), n. [< ME. su'immere, sv^ym- 
mere; < swim^ + -crl.] 1. On(^ who swims. 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swim/mer in his ^ony. 

Byron, Don Juan, ii. 53. 

2. An animal which is well adapted for swim- 
ming, or which swims habitually. SpeciAcally — 
(a) In amith., a swimming bird ; a natatorial web-footed 
or An-footed bird ; any member of the old order Katatores; 
a water-fowl, (b) In entom. : (1) A swimming beetle; an 
aquatic carnivorous pejitamorous coleonter; a member of 
the group Ilydradephaga or Ilydrocanthari. (2) A swlm- 
niing-Bpidor ; a water-spider; a member of the araneidan 
group Natantes, which spins a web under water. See cut 
under Argyroneta. 

3. A protuberance on the leg of a horse. — 4. 
Something that swims or floats or is used as a 
float. 

Then take good cork, so much as shall siiAlce 
For every line to make his swimmer At. 

J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 151). 

6. In brewing, a metallic vessed floated on the 
wort in a fermenting- tun, and ns(»d to hold ice 
or iced water for aiisorbing the heat produced 
by the fenuentation. — 6. A swimming-bladder. 

A thing almost like the swimmer of a Ash in colour and 
bignesB. T. Stevens (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 131). 

Short-tailed swimmers, see short taUed. 
SWimmeret (swim'^r-et), 71. [< swimmer + -cf.] 
In C^'ustacea, a swimming-foot; a pleopod; an 
abdominal limb or appondage usually adapted 
for swimming, and thus distinguished from the 
ambulatory or chelate thoracic, limbs, fitted for 
walking or seizing, in the lobster there are Ave 
airs of Bwlmmcrots, each cousibting of a developed en- 
opodite and cxopodftc, the last pair, more highly modlAed 
than the rest, forming with a median piece or telson the 
largo Aaps or tall. (See rhipidura ) Swimmerots are 
also used for other purposes, as the carrying of the spawn, 
coral, or beriv of the female. 

Hw imming l (swim 'ing), ?*. [< ME. swymmyngc ; 
verbal ii. of swini^, v.] The act or art oi sus- 
taining and propelling the body in water. 

Poachain, describing the requisites for a complete gen- 
tleman, mentions swimming as one. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 151. 

swimming^ (swim'ing), p. a, 1 . Able to swim ; 
habitually moving in or on the water; natato- 
rial, as a bird or an insect. — 2. Adapted to, 
used for, or connected with swimming: as, a 
swimming action or progression. — 3. Filled to 
overflowing. 

From her swimming Eyes began to pour 
Of softly falling Rain a silver Show'r. 

Congreve, Tears of Amaryllis. 

4. Floating; fluctuating; wavenng. 

Pnxieeding to comment on the novelty of his method, 

he admits however this “ freeing of a direction" to be dis- 
cernible in the received philosophies as far swimming 
(i. e., vague and shifting) anticipation could take hold. 

E. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 851. 

swimming^ (swim'ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
«’.] Dizziness. 

Corh. How does he wfth the swimming of his head? 
Mos. O, sir, ’tis past the scotomy. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 

swimming-bath (swim'ing-bath), n. A bath 
large enough for swimming. 
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swimming-bell (Bwim'iiig>bel)» n. 1. A neo- ^ swine-grass 

tocalyx. — 2. Some bell-imaped part or organ CoUitit, ihoughta in my Garden, L 288. (Eneyc, Diet.) grass, 1. 

whose motions serve to propm an animal swindler (Bwin'dl6r), w. [< Q. schwindler (= D. swineherd (swin'h6rd), n. 


through the water. 

In the Octopoda they [the arms] are not unfrequently 
couneoted by a web, and form an efficient swimming-bea, 
JBncye, BriLt XVl 676. 

swimming-belt (swim'ing-belt), n. A kind of 
life-preserver arranged so as to be worn around 
the body as a support in the water, 
swimming-bladder (swim'ing-blad^^r), n. The 
swim, sound, or air-bladder or a fish* it la homo- 


swineyard 

(swin'gras), n. Same as k 
[< swine -I- hen 


2 wcndelaar)y an extravagant projector, a swin- A herder or keeper of swiner Also stoinewi 
dler, < schwindeluy be dizzy, act thoughtlessly, 
cheat, freq. of schwinden, decay, sink, vanish, 

fall, = AS. sirtwdun, languish. One gwineherdshin f swin 'herd-shin^ 

who swindles; one who defrauds or makes a • » ■ II'’. 

practice of defrauding others ; a cheat; a rogue. 


I’he curse of St. Withold upon these infernal porkc 
said the Sunne-herd. Scott, Ivanhi 

^ , n, [< sw 
The office or position of a swi 


After that you turned /windier, and got out of gaol by 
an act for the relief of insolvent debtors. 

Foote, The Capuchin, il. 


herd + -s/tyj.] 
herd. 

I’he needle king . . . 

An vi\dor-/wineheardship did seme. 

Warwr, Albion's England, Iv 


l<wlcfllj’ a ruaimen^ lunB, though not an organ of rea- swindlery (swinMI6r-i), n. Tho acts or pvac- SWine-Oat (Bwin'ot), w. Tho nuked out, Av 

mrfLtinii. thnt. fnnn.tinn hnincir nni'fittinllaViml Iw fliA crilla * / ^ ... 


tices of a swindler; roguery. [Hare.] ” nutUi, grown for the use of pigs, as in Goinw 
Swindlery and Hlackguardisni have stretched hands SWilie-pOllliy (swill'peij^''!), a. A])ioceofmo 
across the Channel, and saluted nmltially. rooted up by swine. 

eheatmg: as, a swindling operation, 
swine (swin), w.; pi. we/wc. [< 


, MK. swine, 
swyne, swin (both sing, and pi.), < A8. swin (pi. 
swin), a pig, swine, = OS. swin = OKries. swin 
= MI), swijn, D. ::wijn = MLO. swiiiy LG. swin 
= OHG. MHG. swin, O. schwein = leel, srin = 
Sw. Dan. tnmi = Golh. swrm, a swdne; of. Pol. 
swinia = Bohem. swinv, Knss. svineya, a swine 
(svinka, a \n^, srinoi, swinish, etc.); orig. ad- 
jectival forms (cf. Pol. swiniy ndj.), like C. sm- 
nns (> E. suinc), of or pertaining to swine; with 
adj. formative -w, from the form seen in L. sns 
= Gr. (TVij, Vi', a sow: see 1. An ungu- 

late non-ruminant quadruped, of the family 
Snidte in a broad sense; any hog, pig, sow, oV 
boar; in tho plural, these animals collectively. 
The word is commonly used in the plural, mine, as a col- 


animals, as the hog, the wart-hog, the peccary, the babi 
russa, etc. The most important breeds of swine are those 
originated in England during the proseiit century. Home 
have been pnaliiced by crossing native hogs witli China 
and Italian (Neapolitan) breeds. Among the most promi- 
nent are the fuliuMing: the Berkshires, black pigs, witli 
white on the feet, face, tip of the tail, and occasionally on 
the arm, and erect oai« of medium size ; the Essex, blaek 
pigs of small to medium size, witli small ears at first erect, 
later drooping; and the Yorkshires, a well-establislu'd 
breed of large and small hogs of white color, resembling 
the Hu if oik breed, also with white skin and small upright 
ears Neapolitans represent a breed of rather small Ital- 
ian swine, seldom breu in the I'nited States. They ore de- 
scribed ns having a bluish^pltim or slaty color, the skin 
nearly free from hair, and the ears small, standing forward 
horizontally. The English varieties, especially the Berk- 
shires, are largely bred in the United States, where arc also 
raised a number of native breeds. The i*oland-(.’hina ori- 
ginated during the present ccntur> in Ohio from several 
itlii 


plration, that function being accumplished by the gills. 

See air-bladder and m)«nd» (a). 

8Wimining-crab (BwimGng-krab), n. A shuffle- 
crab or shuttle-crab; a paddle-crab; any crab 
one or more pairs of whose legs are expanded 
and iin-like or fitted for swimming, as in the 
family Portmiidae, See cut midor paddle-crah. 

8Wim^ng-fin (swim'ing-fin), n. Tho flap of 
the foot with which a heteropod or a ptoropod 
swims. P. P. Carpenter. 
swimming-foot (swirn'ing-fat), n. A foot or 
leg fitted for swimming; a natatorial limb; 
in crustaceans, a swirnmoret; correlated with 
walking-foot and foot-jaw. Such feet are usual- 
ly abdominal, and are technically called pleo- 
pods. See cut under Jpns. 
swiinmingly (swim'ing-li), adv. In an easy, 
gliding manner, as if swimming; smoothly; 
easily; without obstruction; with great suc- 
cess; prosperously. [Colloq.] 

Max. Oan such a rascal as thou art hope for honour? . . . 

Geta. Yes ; and bear it too, 

And boor It iwimminyly. 

Fletcher {and another f), Prophetess, i. .<1. 

And now, for a time, affairs went on ewimmxngly ; inuiiey 
became as plentiful as in the modern days of paper cur- 
rency, and, to use the popular phrase, “a wonderful im- 
pulse was given to public prosperity.” 

Irmiiy, Knickerbocker, p. 23,'l. 

swimmingness (swim'ing-nes), n. Tho state of 
swimming; an appearance of swimming; es- 
pecially, tearfulness; a molting look. 

You see that picture has a sort of a— ha, Foible! a 
swimwinyneen in the eye- yes, I’ll look so. 

Conyreve, Way of the World, ill. 5. 

His eyes were black too, but had nothing of fierce or in- 
solent ; on the contrary, a ceilain moltiiicholy ewimmmy 
ness. Walpole, Letters, 11. 02. 

swimming-plate (swim'ing-plat), n. A wooden 
plate fitted to the hand or foot for assistance in 
swimming. It is little used, 
swimming-pond (swim'ing-pond), w. An arti- 
^ ficial pond, generally with a sloiiing bottom, in 
which swimming is learned or practised, 
swimming-school (swim'iug-skdl), n. A place 
where persons are taught to swim. 

SWimming^Spider (swirn'ing-spi'^'d^r), n. An 
aquatic spider able to swim; a water-spider; a 
member of tho old division Natantes. See cut 
under Argyromta. 

swimming-stone (swim'ing-ston), n. [A litoral 
translation of the G. schwimmstein.'] A very 
cellular variety of flint ; an imperfectly foriuod 
flint; sometimes GsWea floatstone, also in Ger- 
man schwimmMcsel, and in French quartz nev- 
tifmc. 

swimming-tub (swim'ing-tub), n. In calico- 
printing and wall-paper manuf., a tub used to 
hold the color, fitted with a floating diaphragm 
of fabric on which the printing-block is laid to 
take up color. 

swindle (swin'dl), v. t . ; pret. and pp. swindled, 
ppr. swindling. [A back-formation < swindler, 
taken as ‘cheater,^ < switidlCy v., cheat, + -er^; 
but the noun precedes the verb in E.] To 
cheat or defraud. The word implies, commonly, re- 
course to petty and mean artificea for obtaining money 
which may or may not be strictly illegal. 

Uiniotte, . . . under pretext of finding a treasure, . . . 
had swindled one of them out of S(X) livfes, 

M. de la Varenne, quoted in Carlyle's Diamond Necklace, 

[xvi., note l). . . . 

swindle (swin'dl), n. r< swindle, ».] 1. The 8Wine-creS8 (svvlM'Kres). «. bee SeneHem. 

act or process of swindling; a fraudulent BWine-dninkt (swin .trungk), «. Very driiiik, 
scheme ; an act of cheating; an imposition ; a level of a swine by intoxi- 

frand. cation. 

TherewerebeBides -andtheysprangupaalfbyinafrfc , DronkenneH. 1. hi. best virtue, fw he will Ik- nniir- 
— insuraiieos for everything: for inarriagea. for births, drunk. hhak.. Alls Well, iv. .1. JS(». 

for baptlMus - rank i^iu^s sll. gwine-feathet (HWin'feTH'ir), «. Hume as 

Aston, Social Life In Kelgn of Queen Anne, I. US. 

2. Anything that is deceptive or not what it gwlnefi^ (swin'lisii), ». 1. The woir-iisli, 
18 said or thought to be. [Colloq.] Amtrrhirhas lupM.s: so called from tho way it 

that pathetic swindle, the works its snout. See cut under Anarrhichas. 
//rmWf9, Venetian Life, i. — 2 . The banded rudder-fish, Seriola zonata. 
SWindleable (swin'dl-a-bl), a. [< swindle + [Nurr^ansett Bay, IL S.] 


Here [Littleborough] . 


[Local, Eng.] 
great numbers of coins 1 


been taken up in ploughing and digging, which tliey 
because those creatures sometimes rout tl 


Swine~penies,h 
up. Ikfoe, Tour through Great Britain, 111. 9. (Dav 

swine-plarae (swin'plag), n. An infocti' 
disease of swine, apxjoaring in more or 1 
extensive epizofitics, in whicli usually in 
of the animals exposed to the infection s 
Climb. The disease is caused by specific tiacterla, an 
localized in the lungs, giving rise to pneumonia and i> 
risy. I'he digestive tract may be secondarily invoh 
In such cases diphtheritic intlammation of tlie miu 
membrane of the large intestine is present. Hwliie-nla 
is not readily distinguished from hog-eholera. In 
Intt^sr disease tho lesions, chiefly limited to the large 
testiiic, are in tho form of round button-shaped ul 
and dipbtlieritic patches. Lung-disease is slight or 
sent. The spoclflc bacteria causing hog-cholera are rea 
distinguished from those of swine-plague, and upon 
distinction the diagnosis is mainly based. The introc 
tiori of diseased swine into a herd is probably the 11 
cause of tho spreading of both maladies. 


lective noun, ntuaning several individuals of a given spe- - a , 

cies, as of the domestic hog, or several kinds of swinish SWlne-pOX (SWHl'poks), n. Ohlckeil-pOX. A 


swinFs pox. 

The mim's-pox overtake you 1 there 's a curse 
Fur a 'I'urk, that eats no hog's flesh. 

Mamnycr, Kenegado, 1 

It did not prove tho Bmall-iM3X, but only the ewine-pi 
Pepys, Diary, Jan. l.s, l( 

swinery (Kwi'ni^r-i), n.; pi. swineries (-iz). 
swine + -ery.'] A place whore swiue are ke] 
a pi^i?cry; hence, a horde of swine or swim 
persons. 

Thus are parterres of Hichniond and of Kow 
Dug up for bull, and cow, and ram, and ewe, 

And Windsor- Park so glorious made a tnvinery. 

Wolcot (P. Pindar), Works, p. 216. (Davi 

The enlightened public one huge Gadnrenes-/nmu7’|/ 
Carlyle, Nigger Questii 

(swinz'bau), n. Same as so 


breeds, including some so-called China hogs. They are swine*S-bane 
diaracterizcd by a dark sj^tted or bhu n cs dor, small, broad , 1 , .. 

slightly concave face, and fine, drooping cars. ThoDuroc- / .z n \ 

•Jersey, of unknown origin, has been bred in New Joinoy fur SWinO S-CTBSS (swinz kros), n. 
many voars ; they are large red animals with lopped oars, cress. 

The Chester white originated in ChcHter county, Pennsyl- BWine’s-featherf (swinz'fcTlI^cr), 


Same as swii 


vania. Cheshires and Victorias are white swine, origi- 
nating in New York State, which do not represent distinct 
breeds. See cuts under tHibiruma, boar, Artindaetyla, ////- 
rus, svlcus, mesosternum, peccary, :ind Votamochoervs. 

Scho brouRt frain the kychene 
A scbeld of a wylde mvynne, 
llastelettiis in galantyne. 

Sir Dcirrc rant, \ 

We never kill'd so large a smne; so fierce, too, 

I never met with yet. 

Fletcher (and another ?), Prc^jihetess, i. 


One great Hogg may doe as much mischief in a (larden 
as many little Swine. Milton, Eikonoklahtcs, iv. 


n. (a) A broad-bladed spear UHcd 
in the boar-hunt. Hee hoar-spear. 

(h) A similar weaxminiHed in war, 
to wiiioh many different forms 
were given. 

BWine^-grass (swinz ' gras), n. 

Same as knot-grass, 1 . 
BWineBheadt(Hw5nz'hed), n. [ME. 
swyneshved, < AS. swines hedfod, a 
swine’s head : see mvine and head.] 

A stujnd person ; a dolt. 

2 . A mean, degraded person; a hoggish in- He sevde, ‘‘Thou John, thou /ricpiic/r/fm/, 
dividual. [Slang.]— intestinal fever of Bwine. ® ,* CAa*« 5 rr, Reeve s Tale, l. :m 2 . 

Same as Aojf/-cAo/era (which see, under cAo/rm), Compare BWlllB S-BllOllt (swinz/siiout), n. 
myW’p^yue. , , , 1 dandelion, Taraxavnm offici- 

BWiUB-backodt, a. (<onvex; hog-backed. Tiale: so called from tlie form of 

Fourthly [a question maybe asked), in coiiling or sheer- its ri'ceptacli* after fruiting. 

Ing, whether high or low, whether somewhat mirndiackcd gwine’B-BUCCOrV (swiliz/suk'^Vri), 

(I must use shooters H»ilillH.bRi*ki‘il. whi>i.lif>r .. J \ . /> 

round or square shorn , . . - / v r. 

Aiurharn, Toxophilns (ed. 18«4), p. 12;t BWllieBtOne (swiir .ston), n. Same as stinkston 

swine-bread (swi 
or liawknut. 
bread.— 3. The truffle, 
swine-cotet, n. A pigsty. Palsgrave. 



a quesuoii may uhkcuj, hi ur rjiiwr- ilh H?eepi,aC-ll* ail 

r high or low, whether somewhat Kuinediaekcd a\iHTiA'B.aiiPpnrxr 
! shooters' words) or saddle-backed, whether 
aare shorn ^ hv^suecory. 

Toxophilns (ed. 18«4),p. 12:1. SWinestOne (swin ,, 

[swiu'brod), «. 1. Thii oartlinut SWine-8;ty(HW?ii'«ti), h. (< M K. (= Ml 

H.>.: hawkmU.—Z. Sumo as «««-- <wyii.vbjr = OH(,. .vini/.s/q/r = Icol. suvnsh)-, 

1 .. . «1. 8 WtnG + sty-^.\ A ine-Ktv. 


Sam (3 as so\ 


Let UB take, for example, 
Bridge of Sighs 


-ahle.] 

duped. 
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Capable of being swindled; easily swine-flesh (swin^flesh), n. [< ME. swinftesch 
[Bare.] (= G. srhweinflcisch); < swine -f flesh.] l\)rk. 


_ I>ifrHt;y. 

swine-thistle (swin^thiH^-'l), v. 

thistle. 

swineward (swin'w6,rd), n. [Formerly ah 
swinward; < sinn/: + ward.] 8amc as swin 
herd. 

Neero to the May-i>f>le on the way 
Tills sluggish Kuinwnrd met me. 

W. Browne, Shc-pherd’s Pipe, 

SWineyardt (swin'yard), n. [A cornii)t,ioii 1 
swim wanL] 1, A swineherd or swiin^ward. 

llcrds-inen, or suinyards. 

BtAthop, Marrow of Astrology, p. SC. (Ilalliicel 

2. A hoar, us the chief or master of the herd 

Then sett down the mineyard (the boar's head), 
The foe to the vineyard. 

Let Bacchus crowne his fall 

Christmas Prince, p. ‘24. (Narei 



swing 

swing (swing), V. ; pret. swung or swang, pp. 
swungy ppr. swinging, [< ME. swingeUy swyngen 
(pret. swangy pp. swungeuy swongen)y < AS. swing- 
an (pret. swang^ pp. 8wungen)y intr. fly, flutter, 
flap with the wings, tr. beat, dash, scourge, = 
OS. swingan = Ofries. swinga =s D. swingen = 
MLG. swingeny fly, flutter, swing, throw, beat, 
scourge, = OHG. swingan, MHG. swingeny G. 
schwingen, swing, rise, soar, = Sw. swinga = 
Dan. svinge, swing, whirl, = Goth, ^swiggwan 
(indicated by the above forms, and by the deriv. 
*swaggwjanj in comp, uf-swaggwjan); akin to 
smnk and swank^, and perhaps ult. to sway, 
swag. Hence swinge^, swingle^, etc.] I. in- 
trans, 1. To move to and fro, us a body sus- 
pended from a fixed point or lino of support ; 
vibrate ; oscillate. 

Wo thought It not amim to try if a pendulum would 
swing faster or continue swinging lunger in our receiver, 
ill case of exhaustion of the aii*, than otherwise. 

Boyle, Spring of the Air, xxvi. 

In the towers I placed great bells that mung. 

Moved of themselves, with silver sound. 

Tennymn, Palace of Art. 

2. To move or oscillate in any plane about a 
flxed point or line of support: often with round: 
as, a gate swings on its hinges; the boom of 
a vessel swings round. 

Fauns and Satyrs boat the ground 
In cadence, and Silenus nvang 
This way and that, wltii wild flowers crowned. 

H'ordsuiarth, Power of Sound, St. 10. 
The gates mmig backward at his shouted word. 

William Mnrriit, Earthly Paradise, III. 254. 

8. To move with a free swaying motion, as sol- 
diers on the march ; sometimes, to move with 
a bouncing motion. See swinging^y p, a. 

The hoy, . . . with an indignant look and as much noise 
as he could make, »wung out of the room. 

> JHekstvi, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 0. 

They [the Prussian troops] swung along the road to Meta, 
aorosH the grave-liesprlnKled plain of MarB«la<Tour and 
through the ensanguined gorge of Qravelotte. 

Lowe, Bismarck, II. 61. 
From another street swings in a truck piled high with 
ladders. Scribner's Mag., IX. 54. 

4. To move backward and forward on a sus- 
pended rope or on a seat suspended by ropes ; 
ride in a swing. 

On two near elms the slacken'd cord I hung, 
a\uw high, now low, mv Blouseliuda swung. 

Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Monday, 1. 104. 

5, Nunt.y to move or float round with the wind 
or tide, as a ship riding rt a single anchor. 

A ship of Tyre was swinging nigh the sliore. 

William Morris, Eiuthly Paradise, 111. 6. 

0. To be hanged ; be suspended by the nock 
till dead, [(kdloq.] 

For this act 
Did Brownrlgg svring. 

Poetry of AntijaciMn, p. 7. {Davies.) 
And now they trieil the de<*d to hide ; 

For a little bird whisper'd, ‘‘Perchance you may suing." 

Barham, Iiigoldshy Legends, I. 229. 

Swinging Buhstage. See sitbstage.— To swing around 
or round the circle, to make a complete circuit, as in 
going from place to iilace ; also, ti) veer about like a 
weathercock in one's opinions ; trim continually. (Col- 
loq.l 

After the trial liegaii, the president [Andrew .Tuhnson] 
made a tour through the northwest, wliich whs cnlied 
swinging rouiul the circle, hecuusc in his speeches he 
declaretl that he had sunmg around the entire circle of 
oiflees, from alderman to president. 

Apfdeton's Cyc. Arner. Ring., Ill, 489. 
To swing blear, to ride at anchor, os a vessel, without 
colliding with any object: often used tlguratively. =8301. 

1. Ball, etc. See rock'^. 

II. ttHins. 1. To cause to sway or oscillate; 
cause to vibrate, as a body suspcMulod in the 
air; cause to move backward and forward be- 
low or about a fixe?d jioint or line of support. 

They get on rdpes, as you must have seen tlie children, 
and are swung hy tlielr men visitants. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 492. 
The pendulums were swung through six consecutive 
days and nights at emdi place. 

Amer. Jmr. Sci., 3d ser., XL. 481. 

2. To support and move in some way resem- 
bling t»r suggesting the movement of a suspend- 
ed body, as a pendulum ; move freely through 
the air : ustul of a great variety of acts : as, to 
swing one’s arms in walking ; to swing a club 
about one’s head; to swing a stone’ with a 
crane. 

The fiery Tybalt, with his sword prepared, 

Which, ns he iueathed defiance to my ears, 

He sinmg about his head and cut tlie winds. 

Slutk., R. and J., i. 1. 118. 
do, baffled coward ! lest I run ujioii thee, . . . 

Or Siting thee in the air, then dash thee down, 

To the hazard of thy brains and shatter'd sides. 

MUton, S. A., 1. 1240. 
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I chanced to aoe a year 1^ men at work . . . swinging 
a block of granite of the sue of the laivest of the Stone- 
henge columns with an ordinary derriok. 

Bmsrtm, EngUsh Traits, xvi. 

3. Hence, to manage; control: as, to swing a 
large business. [CoUoq.] — 4, To move as if 
by swinging about an axis or flxed point ; cause 
to move in a way resembling in some de^ee the 
motion of a spoxe of a wheel. 

By means of the railroad, troops can be swung aoroM 
from bay to bay as the exigencies of the war may require. 

. Jour. MU. Service Inst., m. 

6. To suspend so as to hang freely between 
points of support; suspend freely. 

Fair the trellised vine-bunches 
Are stcung across the hteh elm-trees. 

Wuliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 864. 

6t. To pack, as herrings, in casks or barrels. 

Wee call it the swinging of herrings, when hee Lwe?l 
cade them. Nashe, Lenten Btufle (Han. Miac., VI. 179> 

Hoisted and swung. See Aotst— To swing a ship, to 
bring the aliip’s head to every point of the compass in suc- 
cession in order to ascertain the amount of local devia- 
tion or compass-error on each heading by comparing the 
apparent and true bearings of some distant object.-— To 
swing the base-line, to transfer a number of registered 
claims bodily to a fresh base-line. [Australia.] 
swing (swing^), w. [< ME. swing, < AS. stning, 
a blow, sr OFrios. swinge = OH(}. swing, MHG. 
swine = Sw. Dan. sving, a swing, flourish ; from 
the verb.] 1. The act of swinging;* an oscilla- 
tion or vibration; the sweep or a body moving 
in suspension from or about a fixed support: 
used with much latitude aud often ligui'atively. 

The ram that batters down the wall, 

For tlie great swing and rudeness of his poise, 

They place before his hand that made the engine. 

Shak., T. aud C., 1. 8. 207. 
All states have changes hurried with the swings 
(if chance and time, still riding to and fro. 

tluarles. Emblems, iii. 1. 
On the savage beast look'd he ; 

Her breath was strang, her hair was lang, 

And twisted was alomt the tree, 

And with a swing she came about 

Kemp Owyne ((Child's Ballads, 1. 144). 

A bitter politician, ... ho [W. Haditt] smote with the 
same unexpected swirw of his flail Tory, Whig, Radical, 
Reformer. I'topianist, Benthamite, Churenman, Dfssentor, 
Free-thinker. Bulwer, Charles Lamb. 

2. A free or swinging movement or gait : often 
used figuratively. 

He made up the Cowgate at a rapid suing; he had for- 
gotten some engagement 

l>r. J. Brown, Rah and his Friends. 

1'he composition is distinguished by the true Rubensian 
swing ami emphatic movement 

Athenaeum, No. 3247, p. 90. 

In the Shepherd's Calender wo have, fur the first time in 
the century, tho«pi?»i7, the command, the varied resources 
of the real poet B. W. Church, Spenser, ii. 

3. A line or cord, siispiiiided and hanging loose, 
on which something may swing or oscillate; 
especially, a seat slung by a rope or ropes, the 
ends of which are fastened to points of sup- 



Ancient Swing, from a Greek red-figured hydria of the 
4tii century B. C., found at Noln. 


ort at the same distance above the ground, 
etwGon which the seat hangs freely, used in 
the sport of swinging backward and forward. 
Hwings are also made in which strips of wood 
take the place of the rope. 

Some set up swings in the street, and get money of those 
who will swing in them. Dumpier, Voyages, an. 1688. 

4. Free course; abandonment to any motive; 
one’s own way; unrestrained liberty or license. 

Ha* you done yet? take your whole swing of anger ; 

I’ll liear all with content. 

Beau, and FI., Little French I^awyer, ii. 8. 
Let thorn have their swing that affect to be terribly sin- 
gular. • O. Harvey, Four Letters. 

The man who . . . desired to thrust the world aside 
and take his suing of indulgence uninterrupted and un- 
checked. V. Godwin, Fleetwood, vii. 

5. Unrestrained tendency; natural bent: as, 
the Mmng of propensities. 

Were it not for these, civil governments were not able 
to stand before the prevailing swing of corrupt nature, 
which would know ito honesty but advantage. South. 


8Willf» 

6. In a lathe, the distance between the, ^ad«- 
center and the bed or wm of the maenine^ 
this distance limiting the diameter of the work 
placed in the lathe: nence a lathe may be de- 
scribed as having a 6-inch swing, an 18-inch 
swing y etc. in order to increase the swing, a mor do- 

8 resBTon is sometimes made in the bed of a lathe, when 
lie machine is called a aapJted Utthe, See lathed, 

7. In a carriage-wheel, the apjparent cant or 
leaning outwara of the upper half of the wheel ; 
the dish or dishing of the wheel. Bee dish, v. f. , 2. 
— 8. The rope or chain reaching forward from 
the end the tongue of a wagon along which 
a team in front of the wheelers is hitched by a 
8 wingletree. This team is said to be in the swing. 
Hence — 9. The team so harnessed; in a six- 
horse or six-mule team, the pair of animals be- 
tween the wheelers and the leaders; also, the 
position of this pair of animals, or their rela- 
tion to the rest of the team. — 10. In photog , : 
(a) A swinip-baok. (6) The motion or func- 
tion of a swing-back, including the single swing' 
aud the double swing. The single swing provides for a 
change of the vertical angle of the sensitive plate : the dou- 
Me suing, in addition to the motion of the single swing, 
admits of a change in the horizontal angle. See swing- 
back.— Full swing, (a) Same as suing, n., 4. 

In the great chorus of song with which England greeted 
the dawn of this century, individuality had/uR swing. 

J. C. Shairp, Aspects of Poetry, p. 182. 

(5) With eager haste ; with violence and impetuosity : an* 
elliptical quasi-adverblal use.— In lUU swing, In full ope- 
ration or working ; in full blast. 

And in the reign of Henry's son, when every kind of 
alteration, alienation, and sacrilege was in fuU swing, 
Latimer became the Jeremiah of the Reformation. 

B. W. Diaeon, Hist. (Church of Eng., ii. 

swing-back (swiug'bak), n. In a photographic 
camera, a device, varying in its details, where- 
by the back of the camera, which carries the 
ground glass and the sensitized plate on which 
the picture is taken, can be made to oscillate 
and then be fixed in a desired position, its chlei 
object is to admit of bringing the plate more nearly intc 
parallelism with the object to bo pnotograplied than car 
often be acconiplislied without this device, the result be 
ing a better focus, and the avoidance of exaggerated con- 
vergence of parallel lines, such as occurs In the picturi 
when the camera iiiiist be tilted to take in objects placet 
much above or much below it. See suing, n., 10 (&).. 
swing-beam (swing'bem), n. Same as swing 
bolster. 

swing-boat (swing'bofc), ??. A boat-shaped car 
riag© slung from a framej swinging in which ii 
a favorite amusement with young people a 
fairs, etc. 

All the caravans and suing-boats, and what not, used t< 
assemble there. 

Maykew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 101 

swing-bolster (swing'bdh'stCr), n. A truck 
bolster which bears on springs that are sup 
ported by a transverse timber -called a sjtriroj 
plank, which is suspended by hangers or links 
so that it can swing laterally to tlie truck : s 
called in distinction from r rigid holster. Cai 
Builder^s Diet. Hee cut under car-truck. 
swing-bridge (swing'brij), n. A bridge tha 
may be moved aside by swinging (eitlier as 
whole or in sections), so as to afford passag 
for ships on a river or a canal, at the mouth < 
docks, or tlie like. Beo cuts under bridge an 
mstle. 

SWing-chnm ( sw ing'chem ), n. A form of bo: 
churn slung in a frame and worked by swinj 
ing. 

swing-devil (swing'dev'^l), n. A local name < 
the swift, a bird. See swifty n., 4. 
swinge^ (swinj), v, t. ; pret. and pp. swinge^ 
ppr. swingeing, [Formerly, sometimes, swindg^ 

< mE. swengeuy ? AS. swengan (= OFries. swe 
go!), shake, toss, causal of smngauy swing, bea 
'see swing. Swinge (< AS. swevtgan) is relate 
to swing (< AS. swingan), as singe (< AS. senga\ 
is related to sing (< AS. singan),'] 1. To bea 
strike ; whip ; of persons, to chastise ; punia 

Once he swing'd me till my bones did ake. 

Greene, Oeorge-a-Qreet 

Bo not too bold ; for, if you be, 111 swinge you, * 

111 swinge you mouBtrously, without all pity. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, iv. 
Walpole, late eecretary of war, la to be swinged \ 
bribery. Swift, Journal to BteUa, xxx 

2f. To move, as a lash; lash; swing. 

The Lion rowz'd, and rufflea-vp hia Crest, . . . 

Then often swindging, with hie alnnewy train, 
Somtiines hiz sides, somthnes the dusty Plain, 

He whets his rage. 

Sfivester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i 

And. wroth to see his kingdom fail, 

Suindges the soaly horroiir of his folded tail. 

Milton, Ode, Nativity, L 1 
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When I WEB a scholar in Padua, faith, then 1 could have 
wringtd a sword and buckler. 

DevWit Chmier (1607), quoted by Stevens. (JTum. ) 

3, To forge; wold together^ as by beating with 
a hammer; 8 wage. 

swinge^ (swinj), n, [,< 8mnge\ v.] 1. A lash- 
ing movement; a lasn. 

The shallow water doth her force infringe. 

And renders vain her tail's impetuous »mnge. 

WaUer, Battle of the Hummer Islands, ill. 
2t. Sway; control. 

That whilome here bare tminge among the best. 

SaekviUet Ind. to Mir. for Mags., at 26. 

Holy church hath Imme a great twinge, 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850X p. 12, 

[side-note. 

8Winge*^t (swin j), r. f. [An irreg., appar. forced, 
form, with inserted w, of singe: see singe,'] To 
singe. 

The scorching flame sore steinged all his face. 

l^nter, F. Q., I. xl. 26. 

BWinge^t (swinj), n, [< swmge*^, v.] A singe. 
Beau, and FI, 

BWinge-buckler (swini'buk^l6r), n, [< swinge^, 
r., 4- obj. buckler,] A swash-buckler. 

You had not four such twinge-hueklert in all the inns o' 
court again. Shak,, 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 24. 

BWiugeing (swin'jing), p, a, [Also swinging; 
ppr. of swinge^y v,] Great; huge. [Colloq.] 

When I said now I will begin to lie, did I not toll you 
a twinging Lie then, when I had been accustomed to lie 
for so many Years, and I had also told a Lie just the 
Moment before? 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 271. 

A twinging storm will sing you such a lullaby. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, Iv. 3. 

I don't advise you to go to law ; but, if your Jury wore 
Christians, they must give minpeing damages, that 's all. 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews, ii. 5. 

Christmas eve was a shiny cold night, a creaking cold 
night, a placid, calm, moingeing cold night. 

C, D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 264. 

BWingeingly (swin'jlng-li), adv. Hugely; vast- 
ly; gi’eatly. Also swingingly, [(Jollo^.] 

B'Wingel (swing'gl; sometimes swin'jel, with 
reference to swinge), n. If. An obsolete spell- 
ing of swingle^, — 2. Same as swingle^, 2. 

Floors send up the sound 
Of the* txvinjel't measured stroke. 

F. Lucat, quoted in The Academy, ,Jan. 26, 1890, p. 00. 

BWingerMf*wing7*r), w. [i swing ,] One 
who or that which swings. 

swinger*^ (swill' ji<r), n, [< swing<^ + -fr^.] 1. 
One who or that which swinges. — 2. Anvthirig 
very CTeat or astonishing; a stunner; hence, 
a bold lie ; a whopper. [Collo(|.] 

Next crown© the bowle full 
With gentle lanibs-wool ; 

Adde sugar, nutmeg, and ginger. 

With store of ale too ; 

And thus ye must d<»c 

To make the wassailc a tinnger. 

Iternck, Twelfe Night. 

Ifow will ho rap out presently half ado/.on ewingert, to 
get off cleverly 1 

Fchard, Obs. on Ans. to Cont. of (Torgy, p. 159. 

Sixring-liandle (swing'haii'''dl), n, A handle of 
any utensil fitted on one or more pivots; es- 
Xieoially, a bail, or upright arched handle, so 
arranged as to be dropped or raised at i»loa8iire. 

BDyingillg^ (swing'ing), n, [Verbal n. of swing, 
r.] The act of moving back and forth ; espe- 
cially, the sport or pastime of moving in a 
swing. 

Swinging ... is a childish sport, in which the per- 
former is seated upon the middle of a long rope, fastened 
at both ends, a little distance from each other, and the 
higher above his head the better. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 399. 

BWin^dng^ (swing'ing), p, a, [Ppr. of swing, v.] 
Having or marked by a free sweeping move- 
ment like or suggesting that of a pendulum: as, 
a swinging step. Bee cuts under sign andphmio^ 
graph, 

BWinging^ (Rwin'jing),p. a. See swingeing. 
swinging-block (swmg'ing-blok), n. Same as 
swing-stock, 

swinging-boom (swing'ing-b5m), n. A boom 
having one end fastened to the side of the ship 
abreast of the fore swifter, used at sea to ex- 
tend the foot of the lower studdingsail. In 
port it is swung out at right angles so that 
boats may be fastened to it. Also called lower 
boom. 

swingingly^ (swing'ing-li), adv. In an oscil- 
lating or swaying manner. 

The flendieh groans of the camels, as they stalked tvnng- 
ingly along. O'Dowyoan, Merv, x. 

swingingly^ (swin'jing-li), adv. See swinge- 
ingly. 
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BWing^-post (swing'ing-post), n. 
to wnich a gate is bung, 
swinging-saw (swing'ing-sd.), n, Asaw swing- 
ing from an axis overhead ; a swing-saw. 
Bw]I^[ism (swing'i/.m), n. [< Stoing (see def.) 
4* -ism,] In Eng. hist., the practices of those 
agitators who, from 1830 to JH33, were in the 
habit of sending threatening letters signed 
** Swings * or “ Captain Swing*^ to farmers, landed 
proprietors, etc., commanding them to give up 
the use of the threshing-macliine, to pay higher 
wages to their employees, etc., and in ease of 
non-compliance threatening the destruction of 
the obnoxious person’s property ; incendiarism 
in the fancied promotion of the interests of 
agricultural laborers. 

Thug, at onetime, wo have burking — at another, twing- 
ism — now suicide is in vogue. 

Bulwer, Night and Morning, 
swing-jack (swing' jak), n, A jack used to re- 
place derailed cars on a railway-track, 
swing-knife (swing'nif ), n, Bame as swingle^, 1. 
SWiimle^ (swing'gl ), n, [Formerly also swingel ; 
< MB. swingle, swingel, swcngyl,< AS. mvingrl lph 
swingla, swinvgla), a whip, scourge, flail, a blow, 
swingele, a scourging (= MD. swinghcl, swen- 
ghel, a swingle, = MUG. swenkel, swengil, G. 
sehwengel, a clapper (of a bell), handle (of a 
pump), boani, bar, lover, etc.), with noun for- 
mative -el (-le), < swingan, swing: see swing, 
swinge^, Cf. G. schwinge, scJncing-stock, a swin- 
gle.] 1. A wooden instrument used /or beat- 
ing flax and scraping from it the woody i>arts. 
Also swing-knife, swingle-staff, swinglmg-knifc or 
-staff'. 

Swengyl, for flax or henipe. Kxendium. 

Prompt, Pare., p. 482. 
2. That paid: of a flail whicli falls upon the grain 
in threshing; a swipple. fjjocal.] — 3. A kind 
of spoke of lever, like the hand-spike of a cap- 
stan, used in turning the barrel m wire-draw- 
ing. — 4. One of the radiating arms by which 
tlu^ roller of a plate-i)re8s is turned, 
swingle^ (swing'gl), r. t,; x>rel.. and pp, swingled, 
ppr. swingling. [< ME. swinglcn, swingilvn = 
MI), swinghelen, II. sfwingelen ; from the noun.] 

1. To clean, as flax, by beating and scraping 
with a swingle or swing-knife. 

I bete and twyngylle flex. Bel. Antiq,, II. 197. 

Following the dog, approached the jolly-faced father 
of Margaret from the barn, where he had been turintjHng 
flax. .S’. Judd, Margaret, i. ii. 

2. To cut off the tops of without pulling up 
the roots, as weeds. 

swingle*^ (swing'gl), r. i, ; pret. and pp. su'ingled, 
ppr. swingling. [A freq. from swing, (ff. Iccl. 
svingla, stray to and fro, = Dan. n't' ingle, reel.] 
1. To dangle; wave hanging. hnp.lHet. — 2t. 
To swing for pleasure, hup. Diet, 
SWillgle-Dar (swing'gl-biir), n. Bamo as swingle- 
tree, l)e Qninrry, Vision of Sudden Death, 
swingle-staff (swing'gl-staf), n. Bnirio as 
swingle^, 1, 

SWingletail (swing'gl-tal), n. The thraslicr or 
fox-shark, Alopitis vnlpcs. Bee cut under Aht- 
pias. 

SWingletree (swing'gl-t.rc), ??. [< ME. swlngle- 
tre, swyngkdre ; <, swingle, HVfu\^\e, lit. ‘a swing- 
er,’ or tliat which swings, 4 tree: see swingle^ 
and tree. This word is al.so used in the corrupt- 
ed form singletree. Of. axletree.] A cross-bar, 
pivoted at the irn<ldle, to wliich the trac.es are 
fastened in a enrt, carriage, plow, etc. From tin- 
gletree, a corruption of tuinglutree, aroHc the name double- 
tree for the equal izing-l»ar to which a pair of animals ia 
hitched by meana of a pair of swingletreeH, each center- 
bolted ana swinging freely like the doubletree Itaelf. 'ITie 
extent of awing of the doubletree is generally limited hy a 
chain or atrap paasing to the fore axle oji each aide. The 
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The post SWi]^:-moti011 (swing'md'shon), n. In rail 


being 

doubletree it further correlatea and equalizes the traction 
of the two animals compoaing tiie team. Also tvingtree, 
wMjhetree. 

swmgletree-hook f swing 'gl-tro-bhk), n. A 
curved metallic hook joined to a ring wliich is 
fitted over tlie end of a swinglotree. The hook 
receives the trace coming on its side. 

SWingling-knife (swing'gling-nif), n. Bame as 
swingle^, 1. 

swingling-machine (Hwing'gling-ma-shen'^), n. 
A rnncdiine for swingling flax. 

SWingling-Staff (sw'ing'gling-stAf), n. Same as 
swingle^, 1. 

SWingling-tOW ( swing'gling-to) , w . Th o coars- 
est nber yielded by the stalks of flax. It in- 
cludes that from which the wootiy particles can- 
not be perfectly removed in the process of 
swingling. 


rolling-stock, an arrangement of springs, h 
ers, swinging-bolster, and other parts of a 
truck that enables the car-body to sway or ss 
laterally on the truck. A car-truck arrange 
this way is called a swing-motion truck, 
cut under car-truck. 

swing-pan (swing'pan), n. In sugar-manu 
sugar-pan with a spout, hinged at one sid 
that it can be tipped to pour out the syru 
lifting the opposite edge, 
swing-plow (s w^ing'plou ), a. 1 . Any plow v 
out wheels. — 2. A tum-wrest plow, or t 
hill plow. 

swing-press (swing'pres), n. A baling-p 
the box of which is suspended from abov< 
a screw on which it winds as it is rotated. 

H. Knight. 

swing-saw (swing's^.), n. A circular saw 
pended at the lower end of a swinging fr 
over a bench, used by moving it over bl< 
which, from their weight or shape, cannot 
veniently bo fed to the saw. K. ff. Knigh 
swing-shelf (swing'shelf), n. A hanging si 
or set of hanging shelves. 

A tumig-thAf was loaded with shot-pouches, bi 
moulds, powder-horns, and Ashiiiff-tackle. 

S. Judd, Margaretj 

swing-stock (swing'stok), n. In Jlax-dresf^ 
an upright piece of timber set in a foot-pi 
and having a blunt edge at the top, over w] 
flax is laid to be beaten with a sword-sha 
wooden implement called a swingle, in the o 
ation known as swingling, whereby the sh 
are bcuiteii out of previously retted and bro 
flax to separate the harl. This method has h 
superseded by modern flax-dressing machii 
Also called swinging-block. 

Bwin^-swang (swing'swang), a. [A varied 
du]>licatioii of swing.] Swinging; drawl 
JIalliwcll. [Frov. Eng.] 

SWing-BWang (swing Wang), n. [Cf. sw 
swang, n.] A swing back and forth; an ot 
lation, as of a pendulum: an imitative w< 
[(.’olloq.] 

The time taken by a simple pendulum to effect 
complete osuillatiou — one depends on 

H<iuare root of Its length, and varies inverRoly as the sq’ 
root of the local acceleration of gravity. 

A. Baniell, Trin. of Thyslca, 

swing-table (swing'ta'’'bl), n. In a machine 
))olii3iing plate-glass, a movable table or 1 
to which a plate of glass is cemented for ] 
isbiug. Also called runner. 
swing-tool (swing'tol), n. In fine raetal-wc 
a lioldcr which swdiigs on horizontal cent< 
so that it will yield to iiiieiiual pressures, i 
hold a plate resting on it flat against tho f 
of a file. pj. II. Knight. 

BWingtree (swing'tr^), w. Same as swinglet 
swing-trot (swiug'trot), n, A swinging li 
[Kaie.] 

With an appearance of great hurry and husiness, 
Riiioking a Hhort travelling-pipe, he proceeded on a 1 
suing trot thiough the muddy lanes the mctropollt 
Irving, Knickerhocker, p. 

swing-wheel (swing'hwel), n. The wheel i 
timepiece wliich drives the iieiidubiui. Ii 
watcii or balance-clock it is calhMi the halai 
wheel. 

swinish (swi'nisb), a. [< ME. ^swinish (Be. 
nis) (=r MHO. swin inch, (J. schweinisch = I) 
srinsk) ; < swine 4- -/,s7D.] Hefltting swine ; 1 
swine; gross; hoggish; brutal; beastly: at 
swinish druiikHTd or sot. 

Svfinith gluttony 

Ne'er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast. 

Afilttni, ('oniuB, 1. 

swinishly (swi'nisli-li), adr. In a swinish m 
ner. Bailey, 1731. 

S'Winishness (swi'nish-ncs), n. The charac 
of being swinish. BaUey,l7iil. 

SWinkt (swiiigk), V. [< ME. swinken, swyn 
(l»ret. swank, swanc, swonc, pp. swvnken, sw 
ken), < AS. swincan (pret. swanc, pp. swnncf 
labor, work bard; apfiar, another form, <lifl 
eiitiatiMl in use, of swingan, swing: S4‘e swin 

I. intrans. To toil; labor; drudge; slave. 

Olerkes that aren crouned [tonsured I'lerksl of kynde 
derstondyng 

Sholdc nothcr no swotc no swere at enquestes 

Piers PUneman ((-), vi. 

If he he poure, she Indpeth hyin to tupnke. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 

Honour, estate, and all this worldes good, 

For which men tncinck and sweat incesHaritly, 
Fro me do flow Into an ample flood. 

S 2 Jenser, F. Q., 11. vii 
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switcli 


n. tranfi. To cause to toil or drudge; tire 
with labor; overlabor. 

The Kwiiik'd hedRer at his supper sat. 

Muiotiy ComuB, 1. 298. 

SWinkt (swiiigk), n. [< MK. swink, < AS. ycswinCy 
labor; from the verb.] Toil; labor; driulgery. 

Of iny mvink yet blered Ib myn ye. 

Chawety Prol. to CanoTi's Yeoman ’b Talc, 1. 170. 

SWinkerf (swing'k^r), «. [< ME. swinkriT; < 

swi n/c -I- -cr ^ . ] A 1 aborer. 

A trewo swynkere and a Rood was he. 

Chaucer^ Gen. Prol to (\ T., 1. 531. 

SWinney, Same as sweeny. 
swipe (Hwip), r. i. and t.*j pret. and pp. swipcff^ 
pjn*. swipiny. [In earlier use with a short vowel, 
as if rood, ^swip ; < MK. swipjtnt (]»r(‘t. s'wipte), < 
AS. Hwipian, move quickly, = Ice I, srtpa, move 
quickly, swoop, also whip; akin to .saurp^swoopy 
swift.] 1. To strike with a long or wide sweep- 
ing blow; deliver a hard blow or stroke with 
the full swing of tlie anus; strike' or drive with 
great force. [(hdloq.J 

Suripte hire f)f tliul lieiiucd. 

Jj\fe o/ St. Uathorim (K. IC. T. S.), 1. 2452. 

The flrat hall of tlie ovetr .lack Rteps out and inecta, 
Kiviping with all hin force. 

T. IJut/ht’ff, I'oni Brown at Rugby, ii. 8. 

A vulRar but hIj-ohr ojireasion in the South for a se- 
vere heatiiiR in “lie ttunfu'd up the very earth with him,” 
or “lie miripvd the wliole tiling out” — in theHc cases 
mcfUiinR about the same as Hwe»'p. 

Tram. Atnrr. Philol. XV H. 45. 

2f. To drink, oi* drink off, hastily.-— 3. To 
snatcdi; stc'al b\ sinilching; sU'al. [Shnig.] 
8Wlp6 (Hwip), 11 . f< MK. .swipe = Icel. svij^Vy a 
swooji, a glinips(% look: see swijiey r.] 1. Same 
as sweep, 10. — 2. A liard blow; a stroke with 
the full swing of tln^ arms, as in cricket or golf. 
[Ckilloq.] 

Swipe, “ft hlow,”ftH “Jack made tunvifie at him with his 
knife, ' though not very elegant, is not uiicoiiimoii In some 
paits of the South, and lioubtlcBs West ala(». 

Tram. Awer. PhUid. XVII. 44. 

In driving for 1VI*el-Kebir (a golf-holel, Kirk had along 
emjw off the tee The JHdd, Htipt. 4, 1886, p. 877. 

swipe-beam (HW’ip' hem), «. The counterpoise 
levt'r of a drawbridge. 

swiper (swl'p^r), n. [< swipe One who 

swqics; oiu' who gives a strong blow. [('olloq.J 
Jack Raggles, (he lniig*Htoii, toughest and burliest of 
btiys, coiiiiiionly called *'Switwr .Jack.” 

T. Iiu(flu>Hy 'I’oni Brown at Rugby, 11. 8. 

swipes (swips), a. [Also swypes; < swipCy r.] 
Poor, wasliy beer; a kind of smalt beer; hence, 
by extension, tnalt liquor in gom^ral. [Vulgar.] 

The twopenny is uiideninhle; hut it is small tneipee— 
small fnwipes- more of hoj) than malt - with your leave 
1 11 try your black bottle. Scotty Hedgauntlct, letter xiii. 

SWipey (swi'pi), (<.s/r/pr + Drunk, 

especially wdth malt liquor. [Slang.] 

“He ain't ill. II e 's only a little smjiey, you know. ” M r. 
Bftiluy reeled in his boots to express iiitoxieatinn. 

IHckem, Murtln I'huzzlewit, xxvlii. 

SWiple, «. S*'e swtpple. 
swippet, V. Set' swipe. 

SWipper (swip'^T), a. ( Sc. , also swippert ; < M K. 
swepeVy swypyr ; cf. Icel. sripall, sripitll, agile (f j, 
shifty, changeable, < snpa, swoo]>: sec s/rtpr.] 
Nimble; quick. [ObsoleP^ tn* prov. Eng.] 
SwKpyr, or dolyvyr. Agilis. Prompt. J*an\, p. 484. 

SWipple (swd}>'l), n. [Also, less })r()])., swiplfy 
also swipel. Sc. coiitr. savple, soopje ; < swipe *+• 
-le, a formative'.] That part of tlie Hail that 
falls upon the grain in threshing. Also swinyle. 
SWire (swir), «. [< ME. swire, swyre, sweiire, 

swerey swt ere, sieieiTy swyer, < AS. swyniy swira^ 
swfira, swedra = Icel. srtn, the neck. j If. The 
IK'ck. 

Heo makede him faire chore, 

And tok Idni abute the swere. 

King /yom(K. E. T. S,), 1. 404. 

Fi>r to rent in many place 
II Ir clotliis, and for to tere hir mvire. 

Horn, o/ the Horn, 1. 825. 

2. A deprt'ssion on the crest of a mountain or 
hill ; a hollow bet w een two hills. Also written 
swyre, swarr. 

swirl (svverl), r. [< Norw. sT ilia, whirl round, 
fr(>q. of .svvrrn = Sw*. snrra = Dan. svirre, wdiirl, 
orig. hum, = <1. sehwtrreit, wdiir, chirp. Cf. 
whirl as r«*lated to whtr.] I, intraits. To form 
ediiies; wdnrl in eddies; have a wdiirling mo- 
tion; whirl about. 

He . . . sat for several hours on a bench looking at the 
muddy current as it eunrled by. 

J. FI author nc, Dust, p 837. 
And the straw in the yard ninrling round and round. 

/*. D. Fllackmore, liurna Doone, xli. 


n. trans. To give a whirling motion to. 

The lower fall, though less exposed, was yet violently 
swirled and torn and tlu^shed about In Us narrow caflon. 

The Cen/bury, XL. 498. 

swirl Csw6rl), w. [< swirly v.] 1. A whirling 

motion; an eddy, as of water; gyration; whirl. 

Headlong I darted ; at one eager swirl 
Gain'd its bright portal. KeatSy Endymlon, iii. 

There was a rush and a aunrl along the surface of the 
stream, and “Caiman! caiman!** shouted twenty voices; 
. . . tlic moonlight shone on a great swirling eddy, while 
all lield their breaths. Kingsley, Westward Ho, xxv. 

Hence — 2. Specifically, in angling, the rush of 
a fish through the water when it rises to a fly. 
— 3. A twist or convolution, as in the grain of 
wood; a curl; a spot marked by swirling. — 4, 
8ame as swire, 2. 

Another word used in the Lake District with the mean- 
ing of “pass,” or depression in a mountain range, is tonrl 
(spelled also swirrcl), as seen In the names ** Swirl Band,” 
Ilclvcllyn, and '‘Swirl Edge,’* near (k)ni6ton. 

./. V. Whitney, Names and Places, p. 138. 

swirly (sw'^rTi), a. [Also sioirlie ; < swirl + -t/i.] 
1. Whirling; eddying, as a stream. — 2. Kull 
of contortions or twists; entangled: applied 
to grass, etc. [Scotch.] — 3. Jnill of knots; 
knaggy. Hums, Halloween. 

SWirt (swert), V. A dialectal form of squirt. 

S'^sn (swish), r. [Imitative ; cf. , swttch.Ti 

1. trans. 1. To flog; lash. [Slang.] 

Having to hide behind a haystack to smoke a penny 
cigar, witli constant anticipation of being caught and 
suished. E. Yates, Fifty Years of London Life, I. ii. 

2. To flourish; brandish; make quick, cutting 
motions with ; switch. 

And iiackward and forward be swished his lung tail 

Asa gentleman meishes his cane. 

Coleridge, The Devil's Thoughts (ed. 1799). 

3. To affect by swishing: as, to swish off the 
heads of flowers with a cane. 

II. ill trans. To move, or make a movement, 
with a swash or flourish, or with a sound like 
the washing of small waves on the shore, or* of 
swift movement through the air, of whieli the 
word swish is imitative, 

'Pile rustic who was . . . swishing through the grass with 
his Bcytlu* . . . looked up. 

0. W. Holmes, Elsie Venner, x. 

I ling(‘red in the lane, where the ferns began to have a 
newer l<»ok, and on the bridge over the little river, bordered 
by yellow-toBseled willows and swishing with a pleasant 
murinur against Its grassy banks. 

The AUantic, LXIII. 718. 

swish (swish), n. [< swish, r.] 1. A sound as 

of water lapping the short', or of swift move- 
ment tlirongn the air; a rustling. 

The air was musical with the song of birds, the sti'ish 
of the scythe. New York Trihune, Hept. 2, 1879. 

'The sun^ih and splash of the waves. 

Scribner's Mag., VIII. 275. 

2. A swish-broom. 

swish (swish), adv. [An ellii>tical use of swish, 
w.J 111 a swishing manner, or with a swishing 
sound ; with a swish, [t^olloq.] 

StHsh went the whip ; the buggy ^ave a jerk and whirled 
quickly past her. Scribner's Mag., VIII. 565. 

SWish-hroom (swish 'brom), n. A small broom, 
usually made of cane-outtings or of twigs 
bunched together, and having a liandle like 
that of a hearth-broom, it is used for various pur- 
iK)ses in the arts, as for sprinkling water upon fires by 
filHcksniiths, fur cleaning pots and vessels by varnish- 
nin'kers, etc. 

SWisher (swish'er), n. [< swtsh + -cri.] One 
who swishes or flogs. [Colloq.] 

A desperate snisJter the doctor, as I had cause to know, 
and not overburdened, to my thinking, with tact, judg- 
ineiit, or impartiality. 

E. Yates, Fifty Years of London Life, I. ii, 

swish-swash (swisirswosh), n. [< swish -f 
swash ; or a varied reduplication of sivish. 
Also swish-swish. 1. A swishing action or 
sound; a swish. 

The frequent swish-swish of the water. 

if. Scott, Tom Cringle*s Log, viii. 

2, Slops; a wishy-washy beverage. 

There is a kind of suishswash made also In Essex, and 
iiiuerse other places, with honicombs and water, which 
the humelie count rie wines, iintting some pepper and a 
little other spice among, cal) mead. 

Harrison, Descrip. of Eng., ii 6. 

1’ho small sour suislt-nrash of the poorer vintages of 
France. S. Jhnoell, Taxes In England, IV. .55. 

Swiss (swis). a. and n. [= F. Suisse, < Cr. 
Sehweic, Hwitzorland, Sehwei::er, a Swiss. Cf. 
Swi.HScr.'] 1. a. Of or belonging to Switzer- 
land or the Swiss.- swiBB cambric, a fine variety 
of Swiss muslin.— SwiBB darning, a kind of darning in 


which the peculiar texture of stockinet ia imitated.-- 
SwiBB drill. See driffi.— BwlBS embroldmy. (aj 
Needlework in white on 
white, especially in wash- 
able materials : common in 
Switzerland, (b) An imita- 
tion of this, made by ma- 
chinery, which has to a 
great extent superseded the 
real needlework.— SWiBB 
guardB, bodies of merce- 
nary soldiers recruited from 
Switzerland, long in the ser- 
vice of France and other 
countries. These merce- 
naries continued to he em- 
ployed in Naples and else- 
where in the nineteenth 
century, although the prac- 
tice was disapproved by the 
Swiss federal and cantonal 
authorities. A small com- 
pany of Swiss guards is still 
in the pay of the Tope at 
Rome.— SwiBB head- 
draBB, a head dress sup- 

S i^sed to be imitated from 
le customary way of wear- 
itig the hair of the peasant 
women in some cantons of 
Switzerland : as usually un- 
derstood. it consists of two 
long jdaits behind tied with 
ribbons, as is usual in many 



Uniform of the Papal Swiss 
Uiuinl alKiut i8oo. 


parts of Gennany. In France 
the wearing of the hair loose over the shoulders is often 
similarly designated.- SWiSB melilot, a plant, TrigoneUa 
cnerulea. — SV^BB mUBliXI, light and thin cotton cloth 
made in Switzerland, where th«) manufacture has been 
established for a long period ; especially, such cloth hav- 
ing a simple pattern of dots or small sprigs. — SWlBS pine. 
See pinei.— SwiSB plOVer or Bandpiper, Squatarola hel- 
vrtiea, a large plover having four toes like a sandpiper : an 
old book- nuin o. See cut under Sqimtarola. — SwiBB BtOXIB- 
pine. See stone-pine, under pine 1 .— SwlBB BWOrd. See 
sufortP .— B wIbb tapewoiDL the broad tape, Bothrioce- 
phalm latus. — SwlSB tea. See tea l . 

II, n. [Plural fornuirly Swisses, now Swiss.^ 
A native or an inhabitant of Switzerland, a re- 
public of Europe, surrounded by France, Italy, 
and the Austrian and (lerinan (‘inpires. 

The fortune of the Stoisses of late years, which arc bred 
in a iiarren and mountainouK country, is not to bo forgot- 
ten. Bacon, Speech for Naturalization, Works (ed. 

[Spedding), X. 324. 

Swisserf (Hwiw'c'r), n. An obsolete form of 
Switzer. 


Leading three thousand muster’d men in jiay, 

Gf French, Scots. Almun, Suisser, and tiie Dutch ; 

Of native English, tied beyond the sea, 

Whose number neer amounted to us much. 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, Iv. 17. 

SWissing (swis'ing), n. [Verbal n, of *^swiss, v.] 
In bleaching, the calendering of lileached cloths 
after dampening the goods, aw performed by 
passing them between jiairs of rollers techni- 
cally calhid bowls. One of each pair is made of com- 
pressed paper sheets, and the other is a hollow steam- 
heated iron cylinder ” the action of these rollers being 
that of pressure or friction, or both, 
switch (swich), n. [Fonnerly also swieh ; an 
assibilated form of ^swiek, < MI), swiek, a whip, 
a switch, also a hrandishing, < .^fwiclien, swing, 
wag; cf. led. sreigr, srtgi = Norw. srige, sreg = 
Sw. sreg, a switcli; connected with 8w. sriga, 
bend; cf. sway, swing. With swing is ult. con- 
nected MD. swanck, a switch, < swanekeny D. 
zwanketiy bend.] 1. A small flexible twig or 
rod. 

Bell. Shall 's to horse? here ’s a tickler ; heigh, to horse 1 
May. ronie, snntch and spurs ' lot 's mount our clievals ; 
merry, quoth a . Dekker and Webster, Northwai'd Ho, iv. 8. 


She had cut a willow switch in her morning's walk, al- 
most as long as a boy’s fishing-rod. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothlan, xxxi. 

2. A mechanical device for sliifting a moving 
body, or a current of electricity, etc., from out 
course or track to another. Specifically— (a) ir 

railroads, in its simplest form, two parallel lengths of raili 
joined together by rods, pivoted at one end, and free B 
move at the other end, forming a part' of the track at Iti 
junction with a branch or siding, 'i'he switch-rails rest oi 
metal plates laid on the sleepers, and, by means of a ro< 
fastened to their free ends, can be nioved sidewise. Thi 
ends of the next pair of rails and the ends of the first pai 
of the siding or branch are placed side by side, so that b; 
the movement of the switch either pair may be brought i 
line with the track, and any car or engine passing the switol 
will be guided upon the rails to which the switch is direct 
Oil. Such a switch may be used to eonnect several linos o 
rails. The objection to this form of switch is that a ca 
moving on a track not connected with the switch la liabl 
be derailed by running off the open ends of Che track 
This 1ms led to the adoption of safety-switches, of wlilcl 
there are various forms. One of the most common of theB< 
is the split switch, in which the ends of the rails, instead o 
being square, are drawn out (split) to a thin edge so as t 
lie close against the side of the next rail. I’he narrow rail 
used are flexible and ai*e fitted with springs, so that in th 
event of a displacement of the switch the lateral pressui 
of the wheels will cause the points to move back and thr 
keep the wheels on the line, the points returning to thei 
original position by the recoil of the springs. Anoth< 
form of safety-switch is designed to keep unbroken tli 



switch 

track of the main lino, so that the main-line rails are not 
out at all. To use this form of switch the lovers are moved, 
and the car rises on an inclined rail and passes over the 
main rails to the siding. A great number of devices have 



Switches. 

Figs, r and 2. Pomt-switche<i, 01 Spilt Switches. Fig. 3. Stub-switch. 
Fig. 4 Double-slip Switch. Fig. S- Section of fig. i. a, a, m.-iiii trucks: 
A, /•, branch tracks, or sidings ; c, c, single frogs ; r’, r', double frogs ; ti, 
switch-bar or -rod (that iie.irest tlie jmint is thcyro«/ ro<i] , e, 

switch -stand, with butterfly-signal and lamp In fig 4 the switches 
are shown as arranged at a crossing for shifting .'i tram from one track 
to anotlicr in either direction. 'I he outer riiils in point-switches arc 
full rails and rigidly S|>lkcd to the tics, while tiie inner are mov- 
able and taper to a pioint (whence tiie toriii sfltt, as applied to them, 
is derived). In stub-switches tlie rails arc full, and the rails of the 
tiiain tr.ick adj.i.cent to the branch as well as the branch rails .ire* 
rigid, while the movable rails are 011 tliat p.irt of the main track which 
meets the hrani h The iluuble slip switcn is simply i.om]iosed of lour 
|K»inl switches. 

boon invented to mako awitchoH more aafe, to render them 
automatic (as at tlie torniinuH of a lino where the engine 1 h 
to ho Bhifted to the other end of a train), to render them 
interlocking, so that no one switch of a system can ho 
opened without locking all others, and to connect them 
with signals and annunciators. Switches in one yard are 
now commonly controlled by means of long levers with a 
central tower from which one swltchinau can see and con- 
trol them all. (6) In feleg., a device used to make or break 
a circuit, to join two linos of wire or a main win* with a 
branch wire, or to connect any ttslcgrnph. telephono, oloi'- 
tric-light, or olectriosignal wires in any manner. The most 
simple form of switch is n lever pivoted at one end and 
connected with one circuit, and, by its movement lateral- 
ly, used to connect that circuit with one of several others. 
Another simiile form, called the or fteiMivUch, con- 
sists of a metal plug or peg that may heiiiserb'd in open- 
ings or spaces between metal rods connected with diilorent 
circuits. The peg serves as a biidge to join dlttei'cnt cir- 
cuits. The peg may also be connected with a short jdi'ce 
of flexible wire, the wire serving as a bridge for the cur- 
rent. By moving the peg from place to place on the switch- 
iKfard, the wire serves as a switch to ilivert tlu* curicnt 
from Olio line to another. See rwUcJi hoard. 

3. In some fornis of ^us-lniriier, a koy for <‘oti- 
trollinpj thf) amount of ^as allovvcM*! to pass 
ihroujjli. — 4. act. of oporating a switi'li: 

as, to make a flyinfi: switch. See phrase In low. 

— 5. A quantity of lonpf hair, secured toi^etluo* 
at one end, worn i)y women with thtdr own 
liair to make it look thicker. Jute or yak is 
sometimes used with or in place of hair, hein^ 
cheaper.— Flsrlng switch, a switch operated or ettected 
In such a way, while a train Is in motion, as to send dif- 
ferent pails of the train (previously disconnected) along 
different lines. — Pole-ChanglBS switch. Same as 
changer. (See also /wa-simYcA, replacing-mrUch.) 

switch (swich), r, [Formerly also swich ; < 
switchy 71 . ; in jiart prob. of more orif?. staiidiii^?, 
representing the verb from which switch is ult. 
derived.] I, tram. 1, To strike with a small 
twig or rod ; boat; lash; lienee, to cut or drive 
as with a switch. 

(jo, switch me up a covey of young scholars. 

Fletcher, W it without Money, ii. 4. 

Yon must truss up a cow’s biil if you don’t want to he 
mritcJtcd when you’re milking. S. .fudd, Margaret, ii. 8. 

2. To swing; whisk. 

The elephant was siiiTuling swaying his trunk backwards 
and forwards, and switching his tail in an angry inatmer. 

St. Nicholas, XVII. 840. 

3. To trim, as a hedge. Haiti well. [Frov. Kng.] 

— 4. In rr/iV., to transfer by a switch ; transfer 
from one line of rails to another. — 5. In elect. ^ 
to shift to another circuit ; shunt. 

II. tntrans. 1. To cut at; strike at. 

Whilst those hardy Scots upon the firm earth bled. 

With his revengeful sword sudeh'd after them that fled. 

Dragton, Polyol hion, xviii, yuu. 

2. To rnovo off on a switch, or as if on a switch. 

Two branches of the Alexandria and Lynchburg [rail- 
way) line sicitch off to enter the Valley of Virginia. 

Comte de Paris, (’ivil War in America (trans.), 1, 2iM). 

switchback (swich'bak), a. and n. I. a. (Uiar- 
acterized by alternate motion, or by motion 
back and forth ; pertaining to or adapted to 
use on a switchback: as, a switchback method 
of ascent; a sicitchhack series of incline's; a 
switchback railway.- Circular switchback rail- 
way, a switchback railway which is circular in plan : a 
form much employed at pleasure-resorts. 

H. n. 1. A railway for ascending or descend- 
ing steep acclivities, in which a practicable 
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grade is obtained by curving the track alter- 
nately backward and forward along the side 
of the slope. Also called switchback railway , — 
2. By extension, an inclined railway in which 
the movement of a train or of a car is partly 
or wholly effected by gravity, as in the switch- 
back railway at Manch Chunk, Pennsylvania, 
and railways constructed forpurtioses of amuse- 
ment at watering-places, fairs, and pleasure- 
resorts. In many of these the car first runs down a steep 
Incline, and by its momentum is carried up a lesser incline, 
alternate ascents and descents being made till the end of 
the course is reached. 

switch-bar (swich 'bilr), 9/ . 1. The bar or rod 
that connoets tlie mov^alile rails of a switch with 
a switch-lever at the side of the track. — 2. The 
movable bar of a switch by which an electric 
circuit is made or broken. 

switchboard (swich' hord), 71 . A device by 
means of which interchangeable connections 
can be established rt»adily between the many 
circuits employed in systems of leh‘gra]>hy, 
telephony, electric lighting, or eleidric-power 
distribution, a common form ooiisists of two sets of 
rods or plates of brosH set at right uiigles to each otlier, 



'J SwitcIilKi.ird 

keylioard ; />, caiii-lcvcr, which puts tin st.ition Into (omusliDu 
with lilies, r, rmiiiiijr-kcv, whuh is usimI Ik riii|; up snUsenhers , li, , 
sprtii|{ j.t« ks, in i*hi< li the lin«-s tenmnate , <. aimiinci.itors, whn )i .m 
notincc the call hoK-troii>;h, v .uh cii.ihh s Ihe aiiiiiinc lators to be 
placed in .i < oiivenu-ntly low postliKii, c n-. iivit, ft, tr.iiisiiiitti i , 
T, switi hlK>ard phiKS used in p.iirs ami .lU ich. d t*» lit xildt* wires, l)v 
whic h one line IS coniicttctl witli .iiioUh r switt hlwMrd-t .tl .Ic , 
c.irrying the wiics to the •'pnim po ks. X, ueiphts and piilicvs, wlm h 
t.tke up the sl.it k in the ntxiole vnns, /, inlctinedi.ite disltibiitin^ 
IhmtiI , m, foiulcnscr. which ptt vi nt* tin t tirrenl from passing from 
one side of the ping to die other, tlieri.bt preventing lalse tests , //, in 
diution coil for transniittei. 

each rod carefully iiiBuhited, tlic end tif each plate or strip 
lielng joined to one of the lineH. Any one of these may he 
joiiie.d to any other by nietins of mctid plugs inserted at 
the point where the corresponding strips cross eueli other 
Many kinds tif switclihourd arema«i« , cueli liuing mhipted 
to the particular use lor vvliich it is mtended. 

switchel (swich'cl), a. [Origin obscinv.] A 
drink made of niolassos nnd water, and S()TrM‘- 
times a little vinegar and ginger; also, ruin 
and water sweeteneil with inolasHes, formerly 
a eommon heveragt* among Anieriean saihn s; 
hence, in sailors’ use, any strong di ink, sw(‘et- 
ened and flavored. [V. S.J 

Come, Molly, pretty dear,” set In linrfatlicr, “no liliick- 
strup to-night ; no sirttchd, or ginger-pop.” 

S. Judd, Margaret, li. (>. 

switcher (swidi'er), u. [< .'iwitvh + -r/l.] 1. 

A small switeh. JiftlUwrll, [Frov. Kng.] — 
2. A switcliman. rhilarlcljthta Ttmes, March 
11, [Fare.] — 3. A switcliing-ongiiie, 

[IT. S.] 

switcher-gear (swi<‘h 'fT-ger), A swit eh wi th 
tlie mechanism by which it is ojierated. The 
TCmjiticcr, OX V 11.’ 220. 

switch-grass ( SW ich'p-as), n. A kind of pan ic- 
grass, Fanicam i^nyalam, found from th<' Atlan- 
tic coast to the Itoeky Mountains in the Ibiited 
States. It is a tall species with a large pani- 
cle, of some use among wild grasses. 

switching (swich'ing), H. [Verbal n. of switch, 
V.] 1, A beating with a switch. 

The switching dulled him. 

Beau, and FI., Fair Maid of tht Inn, i 

2. Trimming. — 3. Shunting. — Switching of 
hedges, the cutting otr of the fine year's growth which 
protrudes from the sides of the hedges. 

switching-bill (swieh'ing-bil), //. An instru- 
ment used in jiruning hedges, 

switching-engine (swich 'ing-en^'jin), a. On a 
railroad, a drilling- or yard-locomotive used 


swither 

for shifting cars, making up trains, and c 
yard-work, it is usually a tank-engine, and is ofte 
Tied without trucks on a rigid wheel-base, or has < 
pony-truck. 

switching-eye (swich'iug-i), n. On a railt 
a cast-iron sock(‘t at tht< corner of a car, 
for the aiiaehmtuit of a chain or pushing- 
to admit of moving the car by an engine 
paralkd track, or of moving the car by In 
power. Alsocalhd putt-irau. 
switching-ground (swich 'ing-gronml), V. 
piece of gi'ound, opiTi or inclosed, where 
are switched from one track to another 
trains are made up. Ila7yer\‘i Macf., JiXX^ 
2 ( 5 (). 

switching-locomotive ( swicii ' iug - 1 o - ko - 

tiv), 71. See locotnotirr. 
switching-neck (swdch'ing-nek), 7i. The I 
siana heron, as found in the Baliamas. 
Auk, Jan., IHfll, p. 77. 

switchinff-plng (swich 'iug-plng), V. A s 
iuHuhiteaplug used to coniie<*t loops or cir< 
on the switchboard of a telegi’iiph or telepl 
central station. 

switch-lantern (swich'lan' tem), ?/. On a 
way, a lantern fixeil to the lever of a sw^ 
indicating by its jiosition, or the color of 
light displayed, the condition of the switch 
tlie particular track which is open, 
switch-lever (swic]i'Jev'’'er), //. The ha 
and lever which control a switch, 
switchman (swich 'man), 7i.; jd. swftcl 
(-men). One who has charge of one or i 
switches on a railway; a jiointsmnn. 
switch-motion (swic]i'm6'''sh()n), It, In a 
iiK‘t-frame, the mechanism wliich reverses 
motion of the bobbin after it has passed a 
vagi*, and causes it to return to the opja 
si'lvage. 

switch-signal (swiclFsig'-'iial), ?/. On a 
way, a flag, lanti'rn, or sign-board used to i 
call* the position of a switch. Such a sign 
()ft(*n so arrunged that, tin* movement of 
Kwiti'h H(‘tH it automatically, 
switch-sorrel (swich'sor'kd), 7i. See sorre 
switch-stand (swich 'stand), 71. A stand w] 
Kiijqiorts the levers by which riiilway-swit< 
are movi‘d, togidher with tht^ locking-arrai 
ments, etc. 

switch-tender (swich'ti'ii'Mer), it. A swi 
man. 

Her huslinnd, who Is now suntchdender, lost his ar 
the great sniash-np. K. K //(dr, Ton Tinios (h 

SWitchy (s wi c 1 1 ' i ) , rr . [ < .s*//- / tch ■+■-// 1 . ] 1 . ] 

taming to or reseiuhling a switcli. [Hare. 

If ’s a slender, mritchg stock, .Mr. (iniven; may h 
may lii(*ak. You should take cure of yourself. 

h\ S. PhelpH, Healed (Jnlers, p. 

2. Whisking. [Hare.J 

And now perhaps her siritrhg tail 
llangH on a Imni door from a iiiiil. 

Combe, Dr. Syntax’s Tours, i. ‘20 (/Ml 

switht, a. r< MF. swtth, swyth, < AS. su 
strong, (piick, = OS. swith = MTKl. swittd. 
(/rsrhwttnl = Icel. sriflhr, srtttnt, (juick, i>ron 
= (jolh. .s/v a //(.S-, strong. ] Strong: used oid 
the corniiarative swithcr, in the ]diras(*s swi 
hand, the right hand, swithcr half, tin* right s 
Laifanioti. 

swith, SWithe^ (swith, swItii), adr. [Sc. 1 
swyth ; < M F. swith, swi the, swifthc, swathe, < 
swithc, strongly, quickly, < swith, st rong, qui 
swifh,a.'] 1. (Quickly; si>i*edily; promji 
[Obsolete or S(*oteh.] 

Therwith the feies from hire eyen two 
Donn telle, as shout es in A pi Hie, sinthe. 

Chaucer, 'Jroilus, iv. 

Swith lo the Laigli Kiik ane and a’, 

And there tuk up youi stations. 

Uurus, The Ordinal 

2t. Strongly; vei*>. 

And Ithey) ni<-\vii noiigt swynkcti ne sweten hut ben su 
fehle. 

Other niaynied at niysehcf or iiieseles syke. 

J*i,ers J*f.ou'rnan\ Crede(l'j. li. T. S.), 1. 

Of (his swift answer Ihei wer sivith glad. 

Alisa under of Macedoitw (E. Ii T S.), 1. 

3. Interject, ionally, (juiek ! ofi’ f liegoiie! [' 
sol(*te or Scotch. ) 

swithe-t, r. [= MF. .^withm, < feel, srid 
hnrn, = Sw. snda, smart, jiain, ache, = D 
sridr, sctr, singe, burn. I'f. .s/r/Z/ic/-.] 
hum. 

swither^ (swiTll'er), V. i. ( Also .sir/(/(/(r; < 
*sirf thrren, < AS. swethenau, sircthrian, u 
S7vct hat tail, grow faint, fail, decay, abate.] 
To fail; falter; hesitate. 
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But the virtue o* a leal vromaa 
I trow wad never nwUher O. 

Johnnie Faa (Child’s Ballads, IV. 285). 

The . . . disordered line all but reached the lip of the 
Klacia. But there it ^withered. 

Arch. Forben^ Bouvenirs of some Continents, p. 27. 

2. To fenr. IJalliwelL [Prov. Eng. or Scotch 
in both uses.] 

SWither^ (swiTH'ftr), w. [Also Hwidder; < swith- 
c/’i, t\] 1. Doubt; hesitation; perplexity; a 

state of iiTesoluto wavering. 

He put the house in sic a eivither 

That five o’ them he stickot dead. 

WUlie Wallace (Chlld’.^ Ballads, ^’I. 2M6). 

That put me In an eerie tnt^ier 

Bums, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

2. A fright. HalUwell, — 3. A oration. 
HalliwfilL [Prov. Eng. or Hcotcli in all uses.] 
swither^ (swiTH'er), V, t, [< ME. *,swUhreny < 
Icol. sridhraj scorch, freq. of .vrh//<r/, burn: see 
swithe^.'] To burn ; scorch, JInlliivell. 
swither^ (swiTH'f^r), v, i, [Also .swidder; per- 
haps imitative ; cf. Hwirl,'] To emit a whirring 
sound; whizz. Ho(fg. [Scotch.] 

Switzer ( H wit'sAr), H. [Formerly also Swisstr ; 
< G. Schweisvr. a Swiss, < Schwm;f, Switzerland, 
a name extemied from SrJnv!/;:^ one of the can- 
tons which, with the other Forest Cantons, TJri, 
Unterwalden, and Lucerne, took the leading 
part in developing the Swiss confederacy: see 
*S’w;w.v.] A native of Switzerland; a Swiss; 
specifically, one of a hirc'd body-guard of Swiss 
(or, by extension, soldicu’s t)f other nationality 
incorporated in this body) attendant on a king 
or the Pope. 

Where are my StvitzeTH ? Lot them pcuard the door. 

Shak., ilamlet, iv. 5. P7. 

BnteruH aHerlbeth vnto China Bciiontle mllliotis of peo- 
ple, wheruHH ho alloweth to Italy scarce nine, and to 
Hpaine leH«e, to lOiiKhiiid three, to all (Jennany, with the 
SurUzere and Low C^ountrlea, but llfttioiie, and aa many to 
all Kranco. Purchax, Pilgrimage, p. 449. 

BWivet, P. t and /. [< ME. sunveu, appar. < AS. 

swifntt (pret. swiif, pp. move quickly, 

turn roiind, = Ohries. swiva, be uiistea(ly, 
move about, = OHG. minjan, MHG. swifntj 
t urn round, = I cel. Nrifa, Vove, ramble, turn, 
drift; cf. OHG. swvihdn, MHG. sireihrUj also 
OH(ir. mvAmi, MHG. swvbcu, G. «e/Drchew, hover.] 
To perform the jict of copulation with; have 
sexual iiitercourHC. Chancer. 
swivel (swiv'l), h. [Not found in ME. or AS.; 
prob. ult. < AS. Hwlfan^ turn around : see mire, 
(yt IceL^m/Zr^set in circuh.r motion.] 1. A fas- 
tening so contrived as to allow 
the thing fast-ent'd to turn free- ” 

ly round on its axis; a piece 
fixed to a similar piece, or to 
any bo<iy, by a pin or other- 
wise, so as to revolve or turn swivei 

freely in any direction ; a twist- ,r, .swivd . />, h«iok. 
ing link in a chain, consisting 
of a ring or hook ending in a 
headed pin which turns in a link of the chain 
so as to prevent kinking. Si‘e also cut under 
rowlock, 

A largo new gold ri^p«iatlng watch made by a Krench- 
inan ; a gold chain, and all the proper iippurteiianccs hung 
upon steel Micivele. Sterh', Tatlcr, No. 24r*. 

2. A gun mounted on a swivel or pivot: com- 
monly, but not always, limited to v('ry small 
and light guns so mount e<l. 

When his long ewivel rnkea the ataggeriug wreck. 

O. W’. IJohiics. 

3. A rest on tlu^ gunwale of a boat for sup- 
porting a piece of ordnance or other article thnt 
requires swinging in a horizontal jdane. — 4. 
A small gun on the deck of a fisfiing-sehooner, 
used in h)ggy weather to signal to the dories 
the position of* tlie vessel. — 5. A diminutive 
shuttle used in the figure-weaving of silk, etc., 
and moved I o :ind fro by slides or by hand. Tlicy 
carry thivads of varioiiH tints, used to obtain special cL 
feets, as in Hie shading of Hgiires or flowers, etc. 

6. A small shuttle for use iu a swivel-loom for 
weaving ribbons — Swivel table-olamp. sue table 
clamp 

swivel (swiv'l), r. ; pret. and pp. swtvcledy 
swi relied, ]>pr. stnrehnff, swirefhng. [< swirel, a.] 
I. infran.s. To turn on or us on a staple, ])iii, or 
pivot. 

Until at last, at the mention of the name of a girl who 
wuH Rtrongly Hiispt’ettMl, tin* nieve violently jt/riiWled round 
and dropped on the ground. A’, aud Q., TMiHcr., l.\. 

n. Irons. To turn (anything) on or as on a 
swivel of any kind. 

'rhe tripod poHSCHseB an elevating* arrangement, and the 
piece can be etdvelled in any deHireil direction. 

AT. ami Q., 7th ser., VIII. SttS. 


swlvel-lirldge (swiv'l-briJ), n. A swing-bridge, 
swivel-eye (swiv'l-i), fi. Asquint-eye. [Slang.] 
Bhe found herself posBessed of what is oolloquially 
termed a ewiveheye. BiekenSt Our Mutual Friend, ii. 12. 

swivel-eyed (swiv'l -id), a. Squint-eyed. 
[Slang.] 

swivel-gun (swiv'l-gun), n. Same as mivel, 2. 
S^vel-nanger (swiv'l-hang^^6r), n, A banger 
for shafting, with pivoted boxes for permitting 
a certain amount of play in the motion of the 
shaft.. 

swivel-hook (swiv'l-hfik), n. A hook secured 
to anything by means of a swivel.— Bwlvel-hook 
block, a pnlicy-hlock in which the Buspendiug-hook is 
Bwiveled to the block so that the latter may turn to pre- 
sent the sheave in any direction, 
swivel-joint (swiv'l-joint), n. One member of 
a chain or tie of rods, or the like, which is fit- 
ted to move freely on a swivel, to prevent twist- 
ing and kinking in the cdso of uneven strain, 
swivel-keeper (swiv'l-ke^-'p^r), n. A ring or 
hook, from which keys, etc., are hung, fitted 
with a swivel, to avoid the twisting of the chain 
which suspends it. 

swivel-loom ( s wi v'l-lom), n. In wearing, a ri b- 
bon-loom fitted to use swivels carried in frames 
on the batten, and adapted to weave from ten 
to thirty ribbons simultaneously, 
swivel-musket (swiv'l-mus'^ket), n. Same as 
jingal. 

SWivel-Jllow (swiv'l-plou), w. A hillside-plow ; 

a reversible mold-board plow. See under )dow. 
swivel-sinker (8wiv'l-sing^''ker), w. A combi- 
nation of swivel and sinker, used in angling, 
which allows the snood and bait to rotate. 
Korns. 

swizzle (swiz'J), V. ; pret. and pp. swiszhd, 
ppr. Hwizdmg. [A popular word, perhaiis a fu- 
sion of swill and guzzlv.~\ 'Po drink habitually 
and to excess ; swill. HaUiwell. [Golloq.] 
swizzle (swiz'l), n. [< swizzle, r.J One of va- 
rious <liffcrently compounded drinks, [(^olloq.] 

So the rum was produced forthwith, ami, as I lighted a 

f lpc and tilled aglaKBOf eirizde, I struck in, “MoBunmteB, 
hope you have ail shipped?” 

M. Scott, 'rom (Mnglc’8 J.og, il. 

swizzle-stick (swiz'l-stik), n. A stick or whisk 
used ill making swizzles and oilier <irinks: iu 
(fiiiiia and Japan msiially made of bamboo. 
[Colloq.] 

Fallon from their high cataU*, they [the West India 
lalaiidBl are t<i-day chiefly aBBociatod with Buch petty 
traiiBuctioiiB ua tlie production of smzzle stieJce and guava 
Jelly. meet. JtciK (Kng.). XXVll. 777. 

swob. r. an<l n. 8ce swalA. 

SWOblier, n, 8eo swohher. 

SWOlet, r. A variant of sweal, swale. 

'riie reader may not have n just idim »»f a nwoled mutton, 
wliich Ib a Hiieop roasted in its wool, to save tlic labour of 
flaying. W. Kiwj, Art of t’ookery, l.ctter v. 

swollen, SWOln (swdlii ), p. «. [Formerly also 
swelleu; pp. of swell.’} 8welled; marked by 
swelling, iii any sense, or by a swelling: as, a 
swollen rivc'r. 

Tliose men which be meric and glad be always fat, 
wliole, and well coloured ; and those that bo sad andniel- 
ancholike ulwaics go heauie, sorrowful, sivellen, and of an 
oulll ladoiir, 

GU'Cvara, Letters (tr. by Hellowcs, 1{>77), p. I.'t4. 
'Ihick Highs and tears from her Hwoln mouth and eyes 
Bchu the storms which in her bosom rise. 

J. Beaumont, I’syche, i. 219. 

swolowt. swolowet, swolwet. Middle English 
forms of swallow^, swallow*^. 

SWOmt. An old preterit of .vtr/wH. 

SWOmpt, n. An obsolete sptdling of swamp, 
SWOnkenf. Past participle of swink. 
swoon (swou), V. i. [Formerly or dial, also 
swoirn, swoun (ami swouud, sound: see swotind) ; 
< ME. swonnen, swownen, swotccnen, swonen, 
swoghenen, swoon; with passive formative -«, 
< slrowen, swoghen, swoon, sigh deeply: see 
sirongh’i, sought, Ct. swound.} 1. To faint. 

And swonpnye Bchoe fylle 

Hymns U) Viridn, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 127. 
Sonictiiiicfl froward, and then frowning, 
SoiiictimoH BicklBh, ami then mvovminif. 

B, Jonmn, Poetaster, ii. 1. 
She w'liB ready to mootm with hunger. 

Macatduy, Mine. D'Arblay. 

2. To steal upon like a swoon; approach like 
faintness. [Hare.] 

A Huddeii HciiRc of gome strange subtile perfume beat- 
ing up Through the acrid, suuu ting dust of the plain . . . 
uauio eivooniny over liim. 

Bret Ilarte, (labriel Conroy, xxii. 
swoon (sw6n), n. [Formerly or dial, also 
swipwn, swonn (and swound, sound : see swound) ; 
< ME. swonne, swowne, sownc, soon; from the 
verb.] The act of swooning, or the state of 


one who has swooned; a fainting-fit; synoope; 
lipothymy. 

Wher for over myohe Sorow and Dolor of harte She 
Sodenly fell in to a eowne and forgetfullnesse of hyr 
mynde. Torkington, Dlarie of Eng. 'J'ravell, p. 82. 

A ewoune meane- while did Borne sustaine; and eaeily 
In flue dayes might Hannibal haue dined in the Capitoll. 

Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 002. 

As in a swoon. 

With dinning sounds my ears are rife. 

Tennyson, Eleknore. 

swooning (swfi'ning), n. [< ME. swounyng, 
swoyiyng; verbal n. of swoon, v.] The act of 
fainting; syncope. 

Be was so agast of that grysyly goste 
That yn a swonyng he was almoste. 

PoHHoal Poems, etc. (od. Furnivall), p. 8ft. 

Thence faintings, swoonings of despair. 

And sense of Heaven's desertion. 

MUton, S. A., 1. m. 

swooningly (swfi'ning-li), adv. In a swooning 
manner ; in a swoon. 

After hir sustain forsoth she ne myght ; 
Zownyngly she fll wofiiily to groundo. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. £. T. H.X 1. 8566. 

swoop (swfip), V, [An altered form of ^swope 
(proij. swop), < ME. swopen, sweep, cleanse, < 
AS. swdpan (pret. swedp, pp. swdpen), sweep 
along, rush, swoop; cf. Icel. sopn, sweep. See 
mveep, and also swape, swipe.} I, intrans. If. 
To move along with a rush ; sweep ; pass with 
pomp. 

Thus as she fSeverneJ sumps along, witli all that goodly 
train. Drayton, Polyolbion, vi. 368. 

2. To descend upon, or as if upon, prey sud- 
denly from a height, as a hawk; stoop. 

Like the king of birds swooping on his prey, he fcdl on 
some galleys separated by a considerable interval from 
their companions. Prescott. (Imp. Diet.) 

While alarm beacons were flaming out on hill and head- 
land, while shire-reeve and town-reevo were muBtering 
men for the fyrd, the Dane had already tnvoojied upon 
abbey and grange. J. R. Green, Conq. of ling., p. 85. 

II. Irons. 1. To fall ou at once and seize; 
dash n])()n and seize while on the wing: often 
with np : as, a hawk swoops a eliicdten ; a kite 
swoops up a mouse, 

Pasture-fieUlB 

Keighboiiring too near the ocean are swoop'd up, 

And known noinoiu Ford, Perkin Warbeck, 1. 2. 

2. To seize; catcdiup; take with a sweep. 

The physician looks with another eye on the medicinal 
herb than the grazing ox whicli swoops it in wltli the com- 
mon grass. GlanviUe, Seep. Sci. 

swoop (swop), n, [< swoop, ??.] The sudden 
pouncing of a rapacioii.s bird on its i>rey ; a fall- 
ing on and seizing, as of a bird on its prey; 
lienee, a sudden descent, as of abfxly of troops; 
a sweeping movement. ' 

Ohell-klto! All? 

What, all iny pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell samp? Shak., Macbetli, iv. 8. 219. 

Ab Bwift as the swoop of the eagle. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 1. 

Tliey were led that day with all the iiiHight and the sump 
that mark a groat commander. 

F. Harrison, Oliver Cromwell, ix. 

No lunger will a Russia naicoo/) upon Herat send awavo 
of panic from one end of India to the other. 

FineteeiUh CeMury, X XIV. 910. 

SWOOpstake (swfjp'stak), n. [< swoop 4- stake*^.} 
Same as sweepstake. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

Fraud witli deceit, deceit with framl oiitfacde, 

1 would the din el were there to cry swoopstake. 

Hvyumd, 2 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 1. 116). 

SWOOpstaket (swop'stak), adr. Same as sweep- 
stake. 

Is ’t writ in your revenge 

That sivmtpstake you will draw both friend and foe. 

Winner and loser? Shak., Hamlet, iv. 6. 142. 

BWOOtt, n. A Middle English form of sweat. 

swop. Sec swap^, swap^. 

SWOrd^ (sord), n. [Early mod. E. also swrn'd; 
< ME. stvord, swerd, swear d, < AS. sweord = OS. 
swerd r= OFries. swerd, swird = MD. sweerd, 
swaerd, D. zwaard = MLG . Afttvr/, LG. sweerd^ 
OIIG. MHG. swert, G. sehwert = Icel. srerdh 
= Sw. svnrd = Dan, snerd. a sword : root iin- 
knowm. An oppar. older Tout, name appears 
in AS. heoru = Goth, holms, a sword ; cf. Skt. 
i^drn, spear or arrow.] 1. An offensive weapon 
consisting of an edged blade fixed in a hilt corii- 
jiosed of a grip, a guard, and a pommel. See 
hilt. The sword is usually carried in a scabbard, and In 
the belt or hanging from the belt (see belt, hanger, car- 
riage), but Bornetimes in a baldric, or, as in the middle 
ages, secured to the armor. The wonl iiicludeB weapons 
M'ith straight, slightly curved, and much-curved blades; 
M'eaimns with one or two edges, or triangular in section ; 
the blunt or unpointed weaponii need in the tourney, which 
were sometimes even of whalebone; and the modem 
schUlger. But, in contradistinction to the saber, the sword 
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BewiU, Anc. Artnoor, III. 617.— BWOrd and purse. See 
pttrM.— Bword-and-scepter piece, a Scottfeh gold coin 
of the reign of James VI., weighing 79jf grains, and worth 



V 

Swords. 

A, rapier, i6th century: /?, Italian sword, wrought-bronze hilt; C, 
French huntin(;:-sword, i8th century: A Miiall sword, i8tli lentury; 
//, knifhts* sword, isth century. 

is spociflcally considered as dnublo-odgod, or as used for 
the point only, and therefore having no serviceable edgt;. 
See brtmdaivord, claym^m', rapier, and cuts under mher, 
second, Hmitar, and tourney-sword 

'I’han he leide honde to his swerde, tliat was oon of the 
beste of the wurlde, ifor, as the buoke seith, it was soin 
tymn Hercules. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), li. 

Uis bontelesse swerd he girded him about, 

And ran amid his foes redy to dye. 

Surrey, vEneid, ii 

The Earl of Northuni]»crland bore the pointless sword 
(at Richard lll.'s coronation I, which represtiiits tlie royal 
attribute of mercy. ./. Gairdner, Richard III., iv. 

2. Fijfimxtively, theiiowcr of tlie sword — tliat 
is, tho flower of soveroi^^nty, implying? ovorrul- 
iiig justice rather than military force. 

For he bearetli not the sword in vain. Rom. xiii. l. 
Justice to merit does weak aid afftird. 

She quits tlio balance, and resigns tlio sword. 

Dryden. 

3. Hpeciftcally, military force or power, wli<‘- 
ther in the sense of reserved streiif^th or of ac- 
tive warfare; also, the military profession; tho 
profession of arms; arms gtuierally. 

. It hath been told lilm tliat lie liuth iiu more authority 
over the sivord tliuu over tlie law. Milton. 

4. The cause of death or destruction, [Rare.] 

This avarice 
. . . hath l)eeii 
The tnvnrd of our slain kings. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 87. 

5. Conflict; war. 

I came not to send peace, but a sivord. Mat. x. 84. 

6. Any utensil or tool somewhat resembling 
a sword in form or in use, as a swingle used in 
flax-dressing. — 7. The prolonged snout of a 
swordfish or a sawfish.— city swordt. See city.— 
FlaxnllLg sword, in her,, a iieiu-iiig representing u sword 
from the idade of which small pulfs of flame emerge, usu- 
ally several on each side.- l^af'Shaped BWOrd. Hre 
cfeddj/o.— Letters of fire and sword, see Mes- 
senger sword. See messenyer.- Order Of St. James of 
the sword. Hee order. — Order of the Sword, a Swedish 
order founded in the sixteenth century, and revived by 
Frederick 1. in the eighteenth century. It is the national 
order for military merit. The badge is a cross of eight 
points saltierwise, surmounted by a crown. The cen- 
ter of the cross is a blue medallion, having represented 
upon it a sword wreathed with laurel. I'he arms are 
white enamel, and between them are ducal coronets. 
(Tij^sed swords in gold are also arranged between the arras 
of the cross, more or fewer according to the class. The 
riblKm is yellow bordered with blue.— Provant SWOrdt, 
a regulation sword ; a plain unomamented sword, such as 
is issued to troopers 

If you hear not 

Vourselves both In, and upright, with upromnt tnoord 
Will slash your scarlets and yonr plush a new way 

Maminyer, Maid of Honour, i. 1. 
Small sword, (a) a sword worn for ornament or on dress- 
ocoasions. (h) A light sword used fm* modern fencing 
with the point only, introduced about the middle of the 
seventeenth century and replacing, about l7nf), all oIImt 
blades except the heavy saber use:! in warfare. The siiinll 
sword proper has a blade of triangular 8«*ction, usually 
concave on each of the three sides, so as to lx* <'Xtreiiiely 
light in proportion to its rigidity, and its hilt is usually 
without quillons, but has always a knuckle-hnw and usu- 
ally two shells.— SpanlBh swordt, the rapier; a name 
dating from the time when the Spaniards in the train of 
I’hilip II. brought this weapon into England. -Swiss 
sword, a basket-hilted sword used in tlie sixteenth cen- 
tiii7 by foot-soldiers, such as the Bwiss inorcenaiies. 


Obverse. Reverse. 

Sword -and-scepter piece.- -British Museum. (Size of the original ) 

£6 Scotch or 10s. English at the time of issue : so called 
from the awoi*d and scepter on its reverse.— Bword Of 
StatO, a sword used on state occasions, being borne be- 
fore a sovereign by a person of high rank . it is expres- 
sive of the military power, the right and duty of doing 
Justice, etc.; also, a sword considered as tho embodiment 
of national or corporate jurisdiction, sometimes a royal gift 
to a cominunity or corporation.— Sword wavy, in her., a 
hearing i^rcsenting a sword with a waved blade ; a flam- 
beige.— The Order of the Brothers of the Sword in. 
Schwert-Jirilderl, a military order resembling the Tem- 
plars, founded about ilhmi, ami very powerful in Livonia 
and adjacent regions. Its last Master ceded the territory 
of the order to 1‘olaml about 1561. — To be at SWords* 
points, to he in a hostile attitude ; he avowed enemies.— 
TO cross swords. Bee cross].— To measure swords. 
Bee measure.— To put to the SWord, to kill with the 
sword; slay.— To sneathe the sword. See sheathe.— 
TrutCh swordt, apparently, a sort of sword of ceroiiioiiy 
displayed at funerals. 

Above my hearse. 

For a truieh sivord, my naked knife stuck uji ! 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, i. 3. 

SWOrd^ (ndrd), r. t. f< swortU, w.] To strike 
or slash with a sword. [Haro.] 

Nor heard the King for their own cries, hut sprang 
'I’hro’ opt‘ii doors, and swordiny right and left 
Men, women, on their sodden faces, hurl'd 
The tables over and the wines. 

Tennyson, I-ast Tournament. 

SWOrd-f (sword), n. ATK)th(*r spelliiiia: oi'ftirard. 
sword-and-buckler (sord'ajid-buk'lfT), ft, 1. 
Of or (lertaiiiiiijr to a sword and biK'kler ; fought 
with iht^ sword and buckler — that is, not with 
small swords (said of n coinliai, especinlly a 
siugle combat). 

I see by this dearth of giKxl swords that dearth of swoord 
and buckler tight begins to grow <m( ’ 1 am sorrie foi it; 
1 sliall iieuer see good manhood ngHiiiu, if it he once gone , 
this poking flglit of rapier and dagger will come vp then ; 
then ' man, a tall man, and n good sword and buckler mnn, 
will he spitted like a cat or a t onney. 

II. Vorter,'Vyn} Angry Women of Aliin, «oj - (ed. Dyce), p. hi. 

2. Armed with sword and buckler (the arniK 
of tho common peojde). 

That same incord~a.nd-lnwHer prince of Wales. 

Shah., 1 Hen. IV., i. 8. 230. 

SWOrd*ariII (sOrd'arm), y. Tie* arm with which 
the sword is wielded; hence, the right arm. 
sword-bayonet (s6rd'b«''p-net), n. See bayonet. 
sword-bean (sord'ben), //. 1. hornv-bean,, 

under bean, — 2. Same ns .simitar-pod. 
sword-bearer (sord' barker), n. [< Mhi. swerd- 
brrarr ; < stvord^ 4- bearer.’] A person who 
carries a SW'Ord. Especially (a) An attendant upon 
a military man of rank, or ujmhi a jn iiice or chief in some 
countries, to whom liis nnwters sword is iiai listed when 
not worn, or who cairies it hefoie him on curtain state 
occasions {h) An ofllciel wJio carries a sword of state us 
an emblem of justice or Huprcmacy on eeremoiiinl oeea- 
sions. 

The Sword Bearer (at Norfolk! exendses much more im- 
portant functions than inerel.v currying a sword before tho 
muyoi. He atteiuiH on the iiia\- 
or unci magistrates ilaiiy, and 
acts as their ciork. The whole 
of his emoluments in salary 
and fees is about 4S0f. a year. 

Mnnicip. Carp. Hejswts, p. 2-16.'i. 

(r) An Aiiiericuii long-horned 
grassliopiier, Conocep/ndns I'lud- 
yer: so called from the long, 
straight, HWord-hbaped oi iposi- 
tor. Also called .T/rord/ciV T. 
if. HarriM, 

sword-belt (.sdnl'bclt), n. 

A militnry belt Irom 
wfiich the sword is siis- 
jKMided. It varicK in tonii 
and airangemeiit aeroriiing to 
the weight ami sliupe of I he 
weapon, and the rest of the 
niiiitiiry dress, hut fioni the 
inuhlle ages to the present 
tune it has tended towaid the 
form of a simple giidh* from 
wliieh, on the left side a longer 
stiap and a shorter serve to 
suspend the scabbard of the 
HWfird, tin* shorter one seeiii- 
iiigit near the top or opening, 
and the longer one about half-way toward tin* chape. 
The most important variation of this type was tliat of tho 


sword-dollar 

last years of the thirteenth century, when the broad 
passed diagonally from the waist downward over the 
hip, and suspended the scabbanl of the sword in fron 
the left thigli, with a complicated urrangement of nar 
straps by which the scabbard was held. In the bel 
this form a vtiry narrow strap formed the girdle proi 
and was buckled around the waist, (he broad sword-i 
being attached to it behind the right hip. Bee also han, 
baldric, hip-yirdle. 

SWOrdbill (sord'bil), n. A huminiug-bird 
the genus Docmaste.s, as />. ensi/ernsj havi 
the bill about as long os the rest of the bi 
Bee cut under Doeimastes. 
sword-blade (sortrblad), n. The blade or c 
ting part of a sword. 

sword-breaker (sord'brd/ kor), n. 1. An i 
plemcut formerly carried iu the loft liand, 
brtmk tho blade of the* odversary’s sword, ui 
ally a hook attached to the front of a sni 
buckler or to the guard of a stout dagger. — 
A dagger fitted with such a dcvici*, or havi 
tho blade shaped with a notch or recess, 
even several notches, in which the adversar 
sword-blade could be seized; also, a buck 
similarly provided. 

BWOrd-brothert, n. [ME, sweord-hrothrr 
MHG. swertbruoder, G. schwertbruder ) ; < hwoi 
+ brother,] A comrade in arms. Layamon 
sword-cane (sdrd'kau), w. A walking-sti 
hollowed to form the sheath of a steed bla< 
of which the handle or grip is generally t 
upjier or thicker end of the cane; also, a ca 
from which a short blade like that of a dagf 
may be drawn, or caused to shoot out on toiu 
iug a spring. 

sword-carriage (sord'kar'^aj), w. Same as/m» 

er, 5 (d). 

SWOrdcraft (sord'krAft), w. Kiiowledgt' of 
skill in tlie use of the sword; management 
the sword or military power; military compi 
si oil. [Rare.] 

They leiirn to trunihlu as little at priestcraft aa at mo 
erajt Motley, Rise of Dutch Republic, I. 

sword-cut (sord'kut), a. 1. A blow with t 
eilg(‘ of a sword. In llic langimge of fenci: 
usun-lly ent , — 2. A wound or scar produced 1 
a blow of the edge of a sword. 

Beam’d with an ancient swordcut on the (‘heuk. 

Tennystm, Lancelot and Elaii 

sword-cutler (B(mrkut''der), d> One who mak 
sword-blades; hence, a mukiT of swords. 

sword-dance (son! Mans), n. A dance iu wliii 
the (lisi)lay of naked swords, and in some caa 
movmnonts made with them, form apart. Esi 
cially - (a) A daiico in which the movements of a bwoi 
eombat arc imitated, {h) A dance in which the me 
crossing their swoids overhead, form a sort of archw 
under which the women pass at one point in the dam 
(r) A daiK'o in which naked swords arc laiil on the grouii 
or But with the points up, the performer showing i 
agility and skill by dancing among them without cuttii 
himself. 

sword-dollar (s6rdM(>l'4ir), n, A Scottish si 
ver coin of the reign of James VI., weigliix 



Sword !»flt fur mounted 
ni.tii .it'iiriiis, Mth (unlury. 
( From Viollei U* J )ii( " I In t, 
fill Mifijilicr franij.cs.'* J 



Sword dollar — BritKh Museum. (Size of the oni;inal.) 
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472^ ffrains, and worth 30®. Scotch or2^f, 6d. Eng- 
liKh at the time of issue: so called from the 
sword on its reverse, 

SWOrded (sor'ded), a, [< swordX 4- Hav- 

ing a sword; armed with a sword. 

The helmed Chorubim, 

And swarded Seraphtm. 

Milton, Ode, Nativity, 1. 118. 

SWOrdert (sor'd^r), w. [isword'^ 4 -t’/J.] 1. 

One who uses a sword habitually; a swords- 
man; hence, by extension, one who is nothing 
but a swordsman; a gladiator or bravo. 

A Aoman eworder and banditto slave 
Murder’d iweot Tully. 

Sfiak., 2 Hen, VI., iv. 1. 1.%. 

2. A game-cock that wounds its antagonist 
freely with the gaffs; a cutter. HuHnveU. 

SWOra-fight (sord'lit), n, A combat or fight 
with swords. 

Some they set to fl^ht with beasts, some to fight with 
one another. These they called gladlatorcs, sword players ; 
& this spectacle, munus gladiatoriiiin, u mord pjht. 

HdkewUl, Aptilogy, IV. iv, fi 8. 

swordfish (sord'fish), w. 1. A common name of 
various fishes, (a) originally, XipMas ffladttu, the com- 
mon swordfish of the Atlantic and Mt5<literranean, having 
the upper Jaw elongated into a sharp sword-like weapon 
(wlienco the name) ; hence, any xipliioid fish : any member 
of the XiphiideB. The cuminon swordfish resembles and 



Swordfish iXiphias gladtus). 

(From Keport of IJ. S. Fish Coitiiiiisi&ion.) 

is related to the sailflsh and spearfish fcomparo cuts under 
those words). It measures from 10 to 15 feet in lengtli, 
tile sword forming about three tentiis of this lengtli, and 
ac(|UireH a weiglit of fitiin HOU to 4(M) pounds ; it has a single 
long elevated dorsal tin, but no ventral fins. Thu sword- 
fish attacks other fishes with its Jaw, and it sometimes per- 
forates tile plunks of ships with the same powerful weapon. 
Thefiesli is very palatable and nutritious. (5) A garpike ; 
also, the garfish, lielone vidgaris. f Local, Scotch. J (e) The 
butter-fish, Mur/emules gunnellue. [Orkney.! (») The 
cutlas-fish. .See cut under Trichiurue. (e) 1’lie killer or 
grampus, a cetacean maniinul of the genus (Jrca. 

2. [cf(/>.] In (istron.y a southcni constellation, 
Porado.— SwordllBli sucker, a remora, KcheneU bra^ 
ehyptera, which often fastens on swordfishes. 

swordfishery (s<"mriish'^''r-i), w. Fishing for 
8Wordtish(3s ; the act or practice of taking xiphi- 
oid fishes. 

swordfishing (6ord'fi8h'''irg), w. [< stvordfsh 
4 -/wf/. I Idio act or occupation of catching 
swordfish. 

a word fishing is the most popular way ot spending the 
day [at Block Island). 

The Congrpgntionnlist, Aug. 20, 1879. 
BWOrd-fiag (sdrd 'flag), h. The yellow flag of the 
Old World, Ins PsrudacorHs, 
sword-flighted ( sdrd 'fli '-'ted), ff. Having cer- 
tain flight-fenthers coiitrasteil in color with the 
rest, so that when the wing is closed the bird 
may bo faucied to wear a sword at its side. 
Bee iho quotation. 

Pouters properly have their primary wing-feathers wliito, 
but not rarely a ** sward- (lighted " bird appears — that is, 
one with the few first prfrnarieK dark-coloured. 

Darnrin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 342. 

sword-gauntlet (sdrd'giint^a<‘t), w. A gauntlet 
similar to the tilting-gauntlet. 
sword-grass (sord'grfis), v. A name of various 
plants, refeiTing to the form of their l(‘aves. 
(a) 'J'he sword-lily, Qladitlus. (b) A speeicH of saml-spur- 
rey, S/terjpdaria s^etnlis, (r) A species of melilot, Meli- 
lotus sulcata, {d) The reed canary -grass, Phalaris arundi- 
nacra. 

Tile ont-grusB and the sword-grass and tiie bulrush in the 
pool. Tennyson, May-Queen. 

Red sword-grass moth, see redi. 
sword-guard (Sdrd'giird), w. That part of the 
hilt of a sword which protects the hand (see 
hUi)\ (‘Specially, the tsuba of Japanese art. 
sword-hand (sord'hand), w. The hand which 
holds the sword; hence, the right hand in gen- 
eral. f Compare sword-arm. 
sword-hilt (S()rd ' hilt), n. The hilt or handle of 
a sword. See hilt, »., I — Inside of a sword-hilt, 
outside of a sword-hilt, see inside, outside. 
SWOrdick (S()r'dik), «. [ 1 Vrhaps connected with 
Dan. sort = E. swart, black.] The spotted gun- 
nel, Mursenoidcs dumirUm. ["Orkney.] 
SWOrding (^sor'ding), n. [Verbal n. of sword^, 
r.] Hlashiiig with a sword. [Kare.] 
swordrknot (sord'not), n. A ribbon or tassel 
ti(‘d to the hilt of a sword, it originaUnl In the use 
of a tliong or lace to secure the hilt to the wrist, and some 
sword-knots can still be used in that way. 

1 pull’d off my suumi-knot, and with that bound up a 
coronet of ivy, laurel, and flowers. SUele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 
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sword-law (sord'ld), n. Government by the 
sword or by force; military violence. 

So violence 

Proceeded, and oppreiaion, and sword-law, 

Tlirough all the plain, and refuge none was found. 

aftfton, P.L.,xl. 672. 

swordless (sord'lesk a. [< swordX 4- 
Destitute of a sword. 

With swordUss belt and fetter’d hand. 

byron, Parislna, ix. 

sword-lily (sord'HFi), n. See gladiolus. 
swordman (sord'man), pi. mordmen (-men). 
[< MB. swerdman; Kmord^ 4- man.'] A swords- 
man; hence, by extension, a soldier. 

Worthy fellows ; and like to prove most sinewy sword- 
men. Shak., All’s Well, ii. 1. U2. 

SWOrdmanship (sord 'man-ship), n. [< sword- 
man 4 -sh ip.] Same as swordsmanship, E, Dow- 
deny Shelley, 1. 114. [Rare.] 
sword-mat (sord'mat), 71. A woven mat used 
for chafing-gear, boat-gripes, etc., in which the 
warp is beaten close with a wooden sword, 
sword-play (sdrd'pla), 71 . l. Fencing; the art 
or practice of attack and defense by means of 
the sword. 

Lord Kussoll . . . has always been one of the readiest 
and most efiicient of debaters, possessing that faculty of 
keen and direct retort which is like skilful s-UHwd-play. 

T. W. JUigginson, Eng. Statesmen, p. 146. 

2. A sword-dance. 

They jOauls in Britain] have but one kind of show, and 
they use it at every gathering. Naked lads, who know the 
game, leap among swords and in front of spears. l:*rncticu 
gives cleverness, and cleverness grace : out it is not a 
trade, or a thing done for hire ; however ventiiresunie the 
sport, their only payment is the delight of the crowd. 

Tacitus (traii8.X quoted in Elton’s Origins of Eng. Hist., 

Ip. 123. 

sword-player (s6rd'pla^6r), n. One skilled in’ 
sword-jilay ; a fencer. 

Vaschus Nnnnez therefore, . . . settinge them in order 
of hattcll after his sworde^ayers fasshion, putfed vjipe 
with pryde, placed his souldiers as pleased hym in the for- 
warde and rereward. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 115). 

Conic, my brave sword-player, to what active use 
Was all this steel provided ? B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 4. 

sword-pommel (sord'pura^el), n. iioe jmnmal, 

1 (^ 0 . 

sword-proof (sord' prof), o. Capable of resist- 
ing a blow or thrust of a sword. 

Tile helmets of the German army ore mado sword-proof 
by a lining of cano wicker-work. 

Spans* JSncyc. Manuf., I- 598. 

sword-rack (sord'rak), 7t. A kind of stand upon 
which gentlemen place their swords at night. 
It is usually of woml, either plain or laccpiered, and has 
notches to hold one or more swords; SDnietinios the 
stand i8 made to fold together with hinges, hu* easy 
transportation. 

sword-sedge (sOrd'sej), n, 800 Lrpidospermn. 
sword-shaped (sord'shaiit), a. Shaped like a 
sword; emsiform; xiphioid. 
sword-shrimp (sord'shrimp), w. 1 . A European 
slonder-bodied shrimp, Pasiphiea sivado. — 2 . 
A Japanese shrimp, Deneus onsis, 
swordsman (sordz'man), W.J pi. swordsmen 
(-men). [< sword^s, possessive of sword^, 4 

man.] One who uses a sword habitually ; espe- 
cially, one skilled in the use of the sword, 

1 was the best swordsman in the garrison. Dickens. 
swordsmanship (sdrdz'man-ship), n, [(.swords- 
man 4 -ship.] 8 kiU and dexterity in tho use 
of the sword. 

An Irish Druid such as Oathbad, however, is like Wai- 
swordsmansi ' 

The Century, 

sword-stick (sord'stik), n. A sword-cane. 
imp. Diet, 

swordtail (sord'tal), w. 1. A crustacean of 
tli(^ group Xiphosnra, as the horseshoe- or king- 
crab. Bee cuts under horseshoe-crab and Limn- 
Ins. — 2. Any bug of the genus Vroxiphus, as 
V, rary/e, the walnut sworutail. — 3. Same as 
sword-bearer (r), 

sword-tailed ( S(»rd ' tald), a. Having a long and 
sharp teison, as the king-crab; xipliosurous, as 
a crustaceau. Bee cut imder horseshoe-crab. 
swore (swor). Preterit of swear^, 
sworn (sworn). Past participle of swear^'y as an 
adjective, bound by or as by an oath — Swom 
broker, a broker in the city of London admitted to the 
oifice and employment of a broker upon taking an oath 
in the court of aldermen to execute his duties between 
piurty and party without fraud or collusion, to the best of 
Ills 8kil||, From the time of Edward T. brokers in I/mdon 
liave r>een reiiuired to be thus licensed, including stock-, 
jxena 


tons in anns who, according to the laws of ohivolryv vowed 
to share their dangers or successes with each other ; henoe, 
close Intimates or companions. 

I am iwom brother, swee^ 

To grim Necessity ; and he and 1 
Win keep a league till death. 

Shak., Rich. II., v. L SO. 
Swom enemieg. enemies who have taken an oath or vow 
ot mutual hatred; hence, determined or irreconcilable 
enemies.— Swom firiendB, friends bound by oath to be 
true to one another; hence, close or firm friends. 

swott, swotet, a. Middle English forms of 
street, 

SWOngh^t, V. i. [< (a) ME, swoughen, swoweny 
swogheuy aoughen (pret. *swoughedy swoired^ 
soughedy soghedy soused) y < AS. swogian = Goth. 
**swdgjany in comp, ga-swogjan, uf-swogjan, sigh ;. 
(6) ME. swougheny swowen (jgret, sweyy swegy pp. 
swoweny swosen, iswogeny iswowctijy < AS. swogan 
(pret. swedgy pp. geswogen) = OS. swdgauy roar, 
move with a rushing sound. Hence, by ab- 
sorption of the w (as also in 8word\ wnere the 
w is retained in the spelling), sough (whence 
ult. the noun suff'^, surf^): see 8<mgh\ v, and 71 . 
Hence also awowtiy swouuy swoouy swound; also 
suwy. In the sense ‘faint, swoon, ^ the verb is 
prob.of diff. origin, confused with swoughy ‘roar,^ 
through the intermediate sense ‘sigh.’ The 
unstable phonetic form of the verb, reflected 
in the variants sought, suff^y surf^y has assisted 
the confusion.] 1. To make aloud noise, as 
falling water, the waves of the sea, the wind, 
et(*.. ; roar; rumble. 

That whate swotpynge of watyr, and synji^nge of byrdes, 
It myghte salve hyme of sore, that sounue was nevere 1 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. ««1. 

2. To make alow murmuring noise; murmur; 
rustle. 

Swoghyng of swete ayre, swalyng of briddes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. B. T. B.), L 1061. 

3. To sigh : said of a person. 

SWOUgh^t, n, [< ME3. swoughy swoghy siroghe, 
swowoy swoWy Hwouwe; < swough'ly u.] 1. A lou(i 
noise; a roar; a roaring; a sough, as of falling 
water, the waves of the sea, the wind, etc. 

Into the foreste forthe he droghe. 

And of the boo ho herdo a swoghe. 

MS, Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 140. (HallitceU.} 
A forest . . . 

In which thcr ran a rumbel and a sfivmgh. 

As though a storm should brosten eveiy bough. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 1121. 

2. A low murmuring noise ; a murmur. — 3. A 
sigh. — 4. A swoon. 

He wepoth, weyleth, maketh sory cheere, 

He siketh with ful many a sory swogK 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 433. 


What she sayde more in that swow 
le you as now. 

Chau 


namoinen iu his mastery of swordsmanship as well as 
witchcraft- The Century, XX yLYll. b9B. 


bill-, and exchange-brokers, and merchants' brokers gen- 
orally ; but ship-brokers, auctioneers, etc,, are not deemed 
within the rule.— Swom brotlierB, brothers or compan- 


Lyde 

I may not telle \ 

ucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 215. 

BWOUgh^t, 77. Same as soiigEi. JfalUwell. 

SWOUn, V. and n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of swoon. Compare swound. 

BWOUnd (swound ), v.i. [A later form of swoun , 
now swooUy with excrescent d as in sounds, 
round*^y exjmnnd, etc. Hence, by absorption of 
the Wy the obs. or dial, sonnd^.] To swoon. 
[Obsolete or jirov. Eng.] 

Wounded with griefo, hee sounded with weaknesse. 

Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 886. 

At which ruthful prospect I fell down and sminded. 

Middleton, Father Hubbard’s I'ales, 

Praj% bring a little sneezing powder in your pocket, 

For I fear 1 swound when 1 see blood. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, ii. 4, 

BWOlind (swound), 71. [A later form 'W swoun^ 
now swoon, as in the verb: see swound, v.] A 
swoon. Coleridge, [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

'swounds, ’swouns (swoundz, swounz), interj, 
[Also, more usually, sounds,] A corruption 01 
abbreviation of God?8 wounds: used as a sorl 
of oath or confirmation. 

* Swounds, what 's here ! Middleton, Chaste Maid, iL 2 

* Swouns I I shall never survive the idea! 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, x 

SWOWH, »’• and n. Bee swough^. 

8W0w2 (swou), V. [A mitigated form of swear 
cf. swan'i,] To swear (a mild oath). 

By ginger, ef I’d ha known half I know now. 

When I was to Congress, I wouldn’t, 1 sumo, 

Hev let ’em cair on so high-minded an sarsy, 

Thout some show o’ wut you may call vicy-varsy. 

LowM, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., v 

BWOWnt, V, and 71. A Middle English form o 

stroon. 

S-wrench (es'ronch), n. A wrench or spanne; 
of an S-shape, with an ad bistable jaw at eacl 
end at different angles. The shape enables i 
to reach parts not so readily approached by thi 
ordinary wrench. 



I (swum). Preterit and past participle of 
8Wim\ swim^, 

SWlUlg (swung) . Preterit and past participle of 
swing, 

SWymbelf, n. See swimbeh 
n. Boo swipes, 

SWyre, n. See swirCf 2. 

syalite (si'a-lit), n, [< Malay syaUta,"] A plant, 
JHUenia speclosa, Dillenia. 

Syama (syii'mU.), n. [E.lnd.] An Indian kite, 
the baza, JEfaia lophotes, 

Sybt, n, and a. An old spelling of sih. 

Sybarite (sib'a-rit), n, [= F. Sybarite, < L. 
Syharita^ i Gr.’iv/?a/5tr^C» an inhabitant of Syb- 
aris, < IriiapiQy L. Syharis, a city of Magna Gwe- 
cia (southern Italjr), on a river of the same 
name.] An inhabitant of Bybaris, an Achfnan 
colony in Lucania, founded 720 B. c., and de- 
stroyed by the Crotoniates 510 u. o. ; hence, a 
person devoted to luxury and pleasure, Sybaris 
being proverbial for its luxury. 

Our power of encountering weather varies with the ob- 
ject of our hardihood; we are very Scythians when plea- 
sure is concerned, and St/bariteit when the bell Humiiioiis 
us to church. Sydney Smith, in Lady Ilollaiid, iii. 

sybaritic (sib-a-rit'ik), a, [= P. Sybaritiqve, 
\ L. Sybariticus, < Gr. '!^vPapiriK6Cf pertaining 
to Sybaris, < ^vf^apiryg, an inhabitant of Syba- 
ris: see Sybarite.'} Of or pertaining to Sybaris 
or its inhabitants ; hence, luxurious ; devoted 
to pleasure. 

1 hope you will dine with me on a single dish, to atone 
to philosophy for the sybaritic dinners of Prior Park. 

Warburton, To Abp. Hurd, Jan. 80, 1769. 

sybaritical (sib-a-rit'i-kal), a. [< sybaritic + 
•al,} Same as sybaritic ^ 

Ch. If you will have me, I'll make a Sybaritical Ap- 
pointment, that you may have Time enough to provide 
afore Hand. 

Pe. What Appointment is that? 

Ch. The Sybarites invited their Guests against the next 
Year, that they might both have Time to bo prepar'd. 

JV. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 112. 

sybaritism (sib'a-ri-tizm), u, [= F. Sybari- 
tisms ; < Sybarite + -^sm.} The practices of 
Svbarites ; voluptuous effeminacy ; devotion to 
pleasure. Jnqt. JHct, 

sybilt, sybillt, n, Erroneous spellings of sibyl. 

sybo (srbo), w. ; pi. syboes (-boz). [A corrupt 
lorm of cibolf < h . cillouie. an onion : see Hbol,] 
Same as cibol, 2. fScotcli.J 

Sybotic (si-bot'i k), a, [< Gr. (rvliurtKdg, of or for 
a swineherd, < avfiuTyg. avjidTtjg, a swinoherd, < 
ffvf, swine, 4- fUasuv, feed, tend.] Pertaining 
to a swineherd or to the keeping of swine. 

He was twitted with his sybotic tendencies. 

Daily Telegraph, Dec; 4, 1870. (Encyc. Diet.) 

sybotism (si'bo-tizm), n. [< Gr. a 

swineherd {mm* sybotic), + •ism,} The tending 
of swine ; swinelierdship. 

sycaminef (sik'a-miu), w. [< L. sycamimis, < 
Gr. avKapivog, tlie mulberry-tree.] The black 
mulberry, Morus nigra. 

If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye might say 
unto this sycamine tree, Be tliou jilucked up by the root, 
and be thou planted in the sea. Luke xvii. 0. 

sycamore (sik'a-mor), n. [The spelling with a 
18 erroneous, being due to confusion with syca- 
mine; formerly and prop, sycamore, sicomore, 
< ME. sycamore, sygamour, \ OF. sycamore, F. 
sycamore = Sp. sicomoro = Pg. sycomoro, sico- 
maro = It. sicomoro = G. sycamore, < L. syco- 
moru^jML. also sicomorus, sicomerus, < Gr. ovko- 
popog^m mulberry-tree, < &i}Kov, a fig, + u6pov, 
fjubpov, the black mulberry; see more^, 'morel, mul- 
berry,} 1. The syenmore-hg, Fieus Sycornortut, 



1, Branch with Leaves of Sycamore {Ficus Sycomorus ) ; a, the fruit*;. 

growing in the lowlands of Syria, Egypt, and 
elsewhere. It is a spreading tree, 80 or 40 feet high, 
with leaves somewhat like those of the mulberry, and 
fruit borne in clusters on the trunk and main branches. 
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The fruit is sweetish and edible, though needing an in- 
oision at the end to make it ripen properly, and forms a 
considerable article of food with the poorer classes. The 
wood is coarse-grained and inferior, but was made into 
durable mummy- coses. The tree is good for shade, and 
is BtUl cultivated for that use in Egypt. Sometimes called 
Egyptian aycamcre or Pharaoh' » Jig. 

2. In England, the sycamore-maple, Acer Psett- 
do-platanus, the plane-treo of the Scotch. From 
its dense shade, it was chosen in the sacred dramas of the 
middle ages to represent the sycamore (Luke xlx. 4) into 
which ZaccheuB climbed {Prior). See maplc^. 

Ther sough I Colic tregotour 
Upon a table of aygamour 
Pleyc an uncoiithe thynge to telle. 

Chauet‘r, House of Fame, 1. 1278. 
Sycamore wilde a certayiic is to take 
And boile It so, not with ti> greet affray. 

PaUadiua, Hiisbondrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 186. 
And thou, with all thy breadth and height 
Of foliage, towering itjffMmore. 

Tennymn, In Memoriain, Ixxxix. 

3. In the United States, the buttonwood, Plata- 

nus oecidentalis, or any of the plane-trees. Sec 
plane-tree, 1. — 4. In New South Wales, Stcr- 
culia iwnda.— False sycamore. See White 

sycamore, one of the Australian nutmegs, Cryplocarya 
ooovtUa, a large tree with useful soft white wood. 

sycamore-disease (sik'a-mor-di-zoz^), w. A 
disease of the sycamore (plane-tree) produced 
by a fungus, Glcoosporitim nervisequum, which 
causes the leaves to turn brown and withered, 
as if scorched by fire. 

sycamore-fig (sik'a-mor-fig), n. See sycamore, 1 . 
sycamore-maple (sik'a-mdr-ma^pl), n. See 
sycamore, 2. 

Sycamore^moth (sik'a-mor-mdth), w. A Brit- 
ish noetuid moth, Acrimyeta aceris, whose larva 
feeds on the sycamore-maple, 
syce, ti. See .sie.if‘1. 

sycee (si-se'), a. and w. [A corruption of Plii- 
nese si szd, fine silk: so called because when 
pure it is capable of being drawn out imd(‘r 
the application of heat into threads as ‘fim* 
as silk.^] Properly, an epithet moaning ‘pure,^ 
applied to the uncoined lumps of silver used 
by the Chinese as money, but frequently used 
by itself, in the sense of ‘fine (uncoined) sil- 
ver.' See sycte-silver, 

sycee-silvef (si-se'siPvi*!*), w. [< sycee + sil- 
ver.} The fine (imcoined) lumps of silver used 
by tlio (Jhineso as money, the bang (or ounce) 
being the unit of reckoning in weighing it out. 
See dotchin. Hang, and tael. i'h« lumps arc of all 
sizes and shapes, from the merest fragment or cl1p)»iug 
to the form of ingot called o »thoe, because of its suppostHl 
rosemblanoe to a (’Jhinese shoe, but ’t is more like a boat. 
These “shoes” usually weigh about 50 liang, but smaller 
ingots of that shape are also found. The smaller ingots 
called tingg are hemispherical, and average about live (U- 
six ounces In weight 

SychnocarpOUS (sik-no-Mlr'pus), a. [< (tr. 
avxvog, many, frequent, + Kffpni'ej, fruit. ] Jii 
hot,, having the jjower of bearing fruit many 
times without perishing. 

Sycite (si'slt), n, [< Gr. avKinig, fig-like, < (rrhor, 
a fig.] A nodule of flint t»r a p(*bble wliich re- 
sembles a fig. 

sycock (sPkok), w. [< .S'//- (origin obscure) + 
cocIA.} The mistletlirush, Tvrdus viscirorus. 
See cut under ttiistlelhrusb. [Prov. Kng.] 
sycomore (sik'p-mbr), w. A better but no longer 
used spelling of sycamore, retained in modern 
copies of the authorized version of the Bibii^ 
Sycon (sl'koii), it. [NL., < Gr. amov, a fig.] 
1. The typical genus of Sycoui(la\ Als(> Sy- 
cum , — 2. L^- ? ph syeons (si'koiiz) ov sycottvs 

(si-kd'nez).] A si»oiige of this genus. 
SyCOnaiia (si-kq-na'ri-ji), n. pi, [NB., < Sycon 
4- -aria,} In Sollas's classification, a tribi' of 
heteroconlous calcareous spong/'s, embracing 
both recent and fossil forms, whose flagellated 
chainhers are either radial tubes or cylindrical 
sacs. The families Syconidm, Sylleihidse, and 
Teichonellid/r arc assigned to this tribe, 
syconarian (si-ko-na'ri-an), a. [< Syeonaria 
+ -an.} Of or periaiiiiiig to the Syeonaria, 
syconate (sl'ko-mit), a. [< Fyeon + -ate'^.} 
Having the character of, or pertaining to, a sy- 
coii or the Syvones, Eneyc. Jirit,, XXII. 421. 
Sycones (si-ko'nez), n. pi, [NL., pi. of Sycon, 
q. v.] One of the divisions of the ('aUnsponqifc 
or chalk-sponges, repri'sented by forms wliich 
are essentially compound Ascones. Bee this 
word and lA^ucones. 
syconi, »• VhivnX of syconus, 
syconia, W. Plural of syconium, 

^COnluSe (si-kon'i-de), n, pi, [NTi., < Sycon 
+ -iV//f>.] A family of chafk-sponges, typified 
hy the genus Sycon. in Bollas's classfffcation they 
ore detliiod as syconarian sponges whose radial chambers 
open directly into the paragastrtc cavity, and are divided 
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into three subfamilies. The best-known example i 
genus Qrantia. 

syconilim (si-ko'ni-um), w.; pi. syconia 
[NL., < Gr. amov, a fi^.J In hot,, a fleshy 
low receptacle, containing numerous flo^ 
which develop together into a multiple fi 
as in the fig. Also called Uypanthodmm. 

syconus (si-Ko'nus), ?/. ; pi. (-ni). [] 

< Gr. avKuv, a fig.] in hot,, same as syeonh 

Sycophaga (si-kof'a-gjl), n. [NL. (Westw 
1840), < Gr. avKOi^dyog, fig-eating, < amov, a fi, 
<^yeiv, oat.J A genus of hymimopterouH 
sects, of the family Vhalcididw, which feed n 
the fig and indirectly promote irnpregnatic 
the female flowers. 

sycophancy (sik'o-fan-si), n . : pi. sycophai 
(-siz). [< L. sycophantia, sucophantia, < 

avKotftavTia, the conduct of a sycophant. < < 
^dvryg, a sycophant : see sycophant.} The c 
ac ter or characteristics of a sycophant; he 
moan tale-bearing; obsequious flattery; 
vilify. 

It was hard to hold that seat [that of the piiblicanl ' 
out oppressioi), without exaction. Due that best kii 
branded it with polling and sycophancy. 

Bp. I Jail, Clontemplations, Matthew Ct 
The tfyeophancy of A. Philips had prejudiced Mr. j 
son against Pope. 

WartmrUm, Note on Pope’s Fourth Pastoral. {LaO 
The affronts which his poverty emboldened stnpic 
luw-iiiiiided men to offer him (Johnson] would have hr 
a mean spirit into gyeophaney, but made him rude ev 
ferocity. Macaviay, Join 

sycophant (sik'o-fant), «. and a, [Form 
also sicophant; i F*. sycophante = Bp. sicoj 
= It. sico/anta, < L. sycophanta, sucoplla 
ML. ti\m sicophanta, sicophantus, sicophai 
Gr. avKoipdvTTjg, an informer, a slanderer, a ti 
ster, appar. < amov, a fig, + t^ivciv, show, decl 
The mime would thus mean lit. ‘fig-showei 
which the historical origin is unknown. 
According to ancient writers, it originally 
plied to ‘one who informed on another for 
('xporting of figs from Attica' (which is sai 
have been forbidden); or {h) to ‘one wht 
fornie/l on another for plundering sacred 
trees'; {c) a third explanation makes it c 
‘one who brings figs (bidden in the folii 
to light by shaking the tree,' hence ‘one ’ 
makes rich men yield tribute by means of f 
accusations.' All these explanations are doi 
less inventions, {d) The real explanation 
pears to lie in some obscene use of amov, fig, 
word, and ihol j. fens, fig, with its Horn, foi 
being found in various expressions of an 
sceii(‘ or abusive nature, 'l^iis origin, whatc 
its particular nature, would explain the f 
otherwise scarcely explicable, that the orig 
aiq/lication of the term is without record.] 
a. If. A tale-hearer or informer in general 

The poor man that hath naught to lose is not afra 
the gyrophant or i>romoter. 

Holland, tr. of Tlntarch’s Morals, p. 261. {Tre 
'J’his ordinance in in the tlrst table of Solon's lawee 
therefore we may not altogether discredit those whie 
they did forbid in the old time that num should chit 
out of the couiitroy of Attica, and that from thenco it( 
tliat those pick-thanks, which bewray and accuse t 
that transported tigs, were called sycophanU. 

Earth, tr. of I’luturch, j 
The laws of Draco . . . punished it (theft] with di 
. . . Solon afterwards changed tlie jienalty to apecui 
iiiiilct. And so the Attic laws in general contiimei 
cept that once, in a time of dearth, it was made capl 
break into a garden and steal figs; but tbiK law, aix 
inforniers against the offence, grew ho iMlions that 
them all malicious informerH were styled eycophan 
name which we have much perverteil from its orl| 
moaning. Blackutone, Ct»ni., IV. 

2. A parasite; a mean flatterer ; cspeciall 
flatterer of princes and great raou. 

Such not esteem desert, but sensual vaunts 
Of iiarasitCH and fawning gyeophantg. 

Ford, Fame's Meinc 

“Syn. 2. 1'nragite,Sycophant{me parasite), fawner, t( 
toad eatei, tlunkey. 

II. a. Parasitical; servile; obsequious; s; 
libantic. 

The Proti'otor, Oliver, now affecting kingship, is 
tion'd to take the title on him by all his new-tnndo 
phant lords, etc. Evelyn, Diary, March 25, 

sycophant (sik'b-faut), r. [< sycophant, n. 
irons. If. To give*’ information about, or 
talcs of, in order to gain favor; calumni«t( 
He makes It his Imsiiioss to tamper with his read* 
gycojihanting and misnamiiig the work of his enemy. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymii 

2. To plav the sycophant toward ; flat tor mt 
ly and oflSciously, Imp. Diet. 

n. infrans. To play the syinqihant. [Ra 
His gycophanting arts being detected, tliat game li 
to be played a second time. Government of the Tot 
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sycophantic (8ik-()-fan'tik), a. [< Gr. ovKo^av- 
T^Aof, like a sycopluiiit, slanderous, < avKot^vrri^f 
asyeophant: sycophanW] Of or pertaining 

to a Hycophant; characteristic of a sycoi>hant; 
obHoqiiiously flattering; parasitic; courting fa- 
vor by mean adulation. 

'I’is well known that in thege timoB the illiberal iw/«ro- 
pkantic manner of devotion wag by the wiaer »ort con- 
temned. Shafieebuty. (Imp. IHet.) 

sycophantical (sik-o-fan'ti-kal), a. [< syco~ 
ph antic. + •al.'] Same as sycoph antic. 

They have . , . Buffered theniBelves to be cheated and 
ruined by a sycophantical paragile. 

South, SennonB, VUI. vll. 

sycophantish (sik'o-fan-tish), a. (.< sycophant 
+ ~ish ^ .] Like a sycophant ; j^arasitical ; syco- 
phantic. [Rare.] 

Josephus himself acknowledges that Vespasian was 
shrewd enough from the first to suspect him fur the fyco- 
phantigh knave that he was. De Quincey, Essenes, ii. 

sycophantishly (sik'o-fan-tish-li), adv. Like 
a sycophant. [Rare.] 

Neither proud was Kate, nor Hycophantishly and falsely 
humble. De Qrmicey, Hpamsh Nun. (Daoieg.) 

sycophantism ( sik'p-lan-tizm), n, [< sycophant 
+ -tsw.] Sycophancy. 

The friends of man may therehne hope that panic fears, 
servile sycophantism, and artful bigotry will not long pre- 
vail over cool reasuu and liberal philanthropy. 

y. Knox, Spirit of Jicspotism, § 0. 

sycopliantlze (sik'o-fan-tiz), V. i. ; prel. and pp. 
sycophantised, ppr. sy 'cophantisiiup [< sycophant 
“T To piny the sycopliant.* Blount, Qlos- 

sographia; Hailey, I7.1l. [Rare.] 
aycopnantry (sik'b-fan-tri), n. ■[< sycophant + 
-ry.J The arts of tlio sycophant; mean and 
omcioiis tale-b('ariiig or adulation. 

Nor can a getitleiiiaii, without industry, uphold his real 
interests agaiiiHt tluj attemiits of envy, of treachery, of 
flattery, of sycophaiUry, of avarice, to wiiich his uonditioii 
is obnoxious. Darrou\ Hermuiis, 111. xxi. 

sycosis (Hi-ko'sis), M. [NL., < Gr. avmaiq, a 
rough lig-like excrescence on the flesh, < ahKov, 
a fig.] An eruption on tht^ board(<d face caused 
by ail inflammation of the sebaceous follicles 
and hair-follicles — Non-parasltlc sycosis, simple 
i uflummatiou of the hair follicles of the beard. Also called 
chin-whelk, ehin-welk. - Parasitic or tin'ea sycosis. See 
fi/ica.— Sycosis haclUogena, I’omasoirs name for a form 
of sycosis of the beard In which thtu e was found an ellip- 
tic-shaped bacillus, Sueos(fe.ms fwHdus. - Sycosls con- 
tagiosa, tinea triolto])hytiiia bnrba>. See finder. —SycosiS 
VUlgare. Hume as Hon-paroMfic sycosis. 

SycotypidSB (si-ko-tipM-de), n. pL [NL., < Sy- 
cotypus + Bame as J*yralHla\ 

Sycotsrpus (si-kot'i-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. avKon, 
a fig, + rf/TTof, typo.J Bee Pyrula. 

SyciUXl (si'kum), n. [NL.] Bame as Syvon, L 
Sydenham's chorea. Tin* ordinary mild form 
of chorea. Also called minor chorea. 
Sydenham’s disease. Chorea. 

Sydenham's laudanum. Same as tvine of 
opium (which see, under wine). 
syderitet, n. An old spelling of sidcritc. 
syenite (sl'e-int), n. [< Jj. syenites, sc. lapis, lit. 
‘stone of Byene,’ < Syene, < Gr. l,vrp>rj, a locality 
of upper Egypt.] A rock composed of feldsfiar 
and hornbleiid(% with or without quartz. The 
name syenites was given by J’liny to the red granitoid 
rock extensively <niariie(i at Syene in Egypt The term 
syenite was iiitronueud into modern geological science 
by Werner, in 178S, but tipplled by him to a roek (from 
the Plauenscher (Irund, near Iiresdeti) not identical in 
composition with the syenites (»f Plln>, which latter is a 
hornblundic granite, or granite in whieh inicMi is re^daced 
by hornbicnoe, whereas the rock which Werner* called sy- 
enite is mainly nnide up of a mixture of feldspar and hoi ir 
blende ; hence there has long been more or leas confusion 
in regard to the nomenclature of this rock. The Englisli 
and some coiiUnental geologists have defined syenite as an 
aggregate of (piartz, fHdsi>ar, and hornblende ; while the 
Germans have generally regarded the quart/, as not being 
an essential <*ouKtltiient of the rock: this latter view is that 
which hnshc en adopted in the most recent Englisli geologi- 
eal and litholugieal works Syenite is a rock thuroiigldy 
crystalline In texture, and in general it much resemblcH 
granite in its modi* (»f occurrence. The feldspathie Ingre- 
dient is chietly orthoclase, ami this nsually predominates 
eonsiderably in quantity over the associated minerals ; 
there is some triclinie feldspar present, however, in most 
syenites, and the same is true in regard to tiuartz, blotite, 
titanite, mngin*tlte, apatite, zircon, and various other ac- 
cessory minerals fi e(inentl> found in small quantity in the 
gnnitii; rocks Sennet linch the hornhiende is replaced by 
uugite; this variety is designated avyite-syenite ; that in 
whieh nilea prcHloininates is known ns mica syenite or mi- 
nette. The range of syenite in ge4»h)gical ago is similar to 
that of granite, and the frequent passage of one rock into 
the other shows liow closely allied the two are, one result 

which condition is that the nomenclature of the ditt’er- 
ent varieties is correspondingly ditticult 'I’ypieal syenite 
is by no means abundant, and in general the granitic rocks 
very conslderahly surpass the syenitic in economic Impor- 
tance. Als«> sienite. 

syenitic (si-c-nit/ik), a. [< syenite -f -iV.] Con- 
taining ay oniie ; roBcmbliug ayouitc, or possess- 
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ing some of its properties. Also 
enitic granite, granite which contains hornblende.— 
Syenitic porphyry, fine-grained syenite containing large 
oii^Btals of feldspar, 
syke^, w. See sike^. 

It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 

Nor yet in ony sheugh. 

The Wife of Usher’s WeU (Child s Ballads, I. 216X 
syke^t, V. and n. Same as siJee"^ for sigh^, 
syke^t, a. A Middle English form of sick^. 
sykert, sykerlyt. Bamo as sicker y sickerly. 
^1-. A form of syn-, used before components 
beginning with 1. 

syle^ti An obsolete spelling of sile^, 
syle^ (sil), w. A variant of sillK 

But our folk call them syle, and nought but syle, 

And when they’re grown, why then we call thorn herring. 

Jean Ingdow, Brothers and a Sermon. 

sylert, syllerf, W. Same as celure, 2. 
syllaba auceps (sira-bil au'seps). [L. : syl- 
laba, syllable; ‘doubtful: see syllable anil 

ancipitous,^ In anc, pros,, a doubtful syllable 
dd(d<lfopog). The final syllable or time of a 
line or period may be either long or short, without regard 
to the metrical schoiiie. Syllaba anceps is accordingly one 
of the signs of the termination (dirotfeo-is) of a period, 
syllabarium (sil-a-ba'rl-um), w. ; pi. syllabaria 
(-ii). [NL. : see mjllabaryJ] Same as syllabary, 
syllabary (sira-ba-ri), n,\ pi. syllabaries (-viz), 
[= F. syllabaire, < NL. syllabarium, < L. syllaba, 
< Gr. avA'Xnlirj, a syllable : see syllable.,^ A cata- 
logue of tlie syllables of a language ; a list or 
set of syllables, or of characters having a syl- 
labic value. 

It [the Ethiopic alphabet) was converted into a sylla- 
• bary, written from right to left, additional letters being 
formed by <1 iff cron tintion, and the letters of the (ireek al- 
phabet wore employed as nnmerals. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 850. 

1’he Katakana syllabary is more simple. It was ob- 
tained from the Kyai or “m<»der' type of the Ohim^sc 
character, and comprises only a single sign, written more 
or less cnrsively, for each of the forty-seven syllabic sounds 
in the Japanese language. 

Isaac Taylor, I’he Alphabet, I. aCu 

syllabet, syllabf (sirab), n. f< F. syllaba, < L. 
syllaba : see syllable.'] A syllable. 

Now followes the syllab, quliilk is a fill sound symbol- 
ized with convenient letteres, and cuiisistes of aneormoe. 

A. Hume, Ortliograpbie (E. E. T. H.), p. 16. 

The offlee of a true critic or censor is not to throw by a 
letter anywhere, or damn an innocent syllafm. 

Ii. Jotison, Discoveries. 

syllabi, n. Latin plural of syllabus. 
syllabic (si-lab'ik), a, [= F. syllabique = Bp. 
sildbieo =; Pg. syllahico = It. slllahico, < NL. 
syllahieus, < Gr. avA'AnfiiKdi, of or pertaining to 
a syllable, < syllable: see syllable.] 

1. Of or pertaining to or consisting of a syl- 
lable or syllables: as, a syllaldc accent; a syl- 
labic augment. — 2, Representing syllables in- 
stead of single soiuids: said of an alphabetical 
sign, or of an alphabet or mode of writing : also 
useil substantively. 

If it [(Cypriote syllabaryl had not been - - • superseded, 
it would doubtless have gradually lost its sj/llabic charac- 
ter, and have becom<‘ the definitive alphabet of Greece, 
uud therefore of civilized Europe and of the western world. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 117. 

The same sign, once attached to a word, . . . could be 
used ill writing for the phonetic value of this word, with a 
complete loss of the primitive sense. . . . A determinative 
often indicates to the reader . . . this radical change in 
the use of the sign. In this case the sign is said to be em- 
ployed as a syllabic. Encyc. Brit., XI. «00, 

3. l^onounccd syllable by syllable; of elabo- 
rate distinctness. 

His English was careful, select, syUahic. 

S. J. Duncan, A Sficial Departure, xlii. 

Syllabic melody, eong, or tune, in music. See melody, 
1! (d). 

syllabical (si-lab'i-kal). a. [< syllabic + -al,] 
nanic as syllahic. 

syllabically (si-lab'i-kal-i), adv. In a syllabic 
manner; by syllables. 

In Aniharic, for instance, which is printed syllabically, 
there are .‘Ul consuiiaiital sounds. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, T. 85. 

syllabicate (si-lab'i-kat), r, t,; j>ret. and pp. 
syllabicated, ppr, syllabicating. [< syllabic 4- 
(% Gr. av^i^aiSiL^enr, join letters to form 
syllables.] To form or divide into syllables, 
syllabication (si-lab-i-ka'shon), n, [< syllabi- 
cate -f -/<>«.] The formation ‘of syllables ; espe- 
cially, the division of a word into its constituent 
syllabic parts in writing and printing. The divi- 
sion of a word of more than one syllable into sepoi'ate 
syllablos is in great monsiirc an artificial process, since a 
consonant^ intetvening between two vowels is usually (see 
under syllable) to be reckoned ns belonging to either one 
of them not less properly than to the other. This is espe- 
cially true of the continuable consonants, the semivowels 
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and the frloatWee (thui, fallow, arrow, ever, lssser,oulsss, 
etc.) ; a mute, particularly a surd mute (p, t, k), has more 
claim to go with the following vowel, because a mute is 
much more distinctly audible upon a following than after a 
preceding vowel (in tea than in ale). W e tend also to reckon 
such a consonant to the vowel of whose force and pitch it 
seems most to partake ; and, along vowel being regularly a 
diminuendo utterance, the strength of impulse fmling Off 
before it is ended, a following consonant seems naturally 
to belong to the vowel that succeeds (so dai-ly, ei-ther, 
ea-sy, etc,); on the other hand, a consonant of any kind 
after a short accented vowel so shares the latter's mode 
of utterance as tobenatui'ally and properly combined with 
it : thus, bU-er (bitter), tak-l (tackle), hon-est, etc. When 
two or more actually pronounced consonants come be- 
tween vowels, it makes a difference whether they are or 
are not such as readily in our practice combine as initials 
before a vowel ; thus, as we say ply, we divide supply into 
su pll, not sup-ll ; but subject only into stib-jekf. As for syl- 
labication in printing (when a word has to he broken at 
the end of a line), that is a different and more difficult mat- 
ter, partly because many silent consonants (especially in 
the case of doubled consonants) have to be aealt with ; 
it also pays much regard to the history of a word, divid- 
ing this generally, so far as possible, into the parts of 
which it is etymologically composed; and it has some 
arbitrary and indefensible usages, such as the Invariable 
separation of -ifig, by which we get such offenses against 
true pronunciation as rag-inq, fae-ing, instead of ra ging, 
fa-cing; and even mixt-ure,junet-ure, instead of mix-ture, 
nnie-ture. owing to the notion that -ure rather than -tuxe 
Is the ending. 

syllabificatiou (si-lab'^'i-fi-ka'shon), n, [< syl- 
labify + -ation.] Bame as sylUdiication. 
syllalbify (si-lab'i-fl), V. t. ; pret. andpp. syllabi- 
Jied, ppr. syllabifying. [< L. syllaba, syllable 
(see syllable), + facer c, make^ do: see -fy.] To 
syllabicate. 

syllablsm (sil'a-bizm), n. [< L. syllaba, sylla- 
ble, + Theory of or concernitig sylla- 

bles; also, syllabic character; reprcsoiitatioii 
of syllables. 

In addition to these vestiges of a prior vyllabism, a few 
ideographic characters are retained, as in the IToto-Medic 
syllabary, to designate certain frequently recurring words, 
such ns king, country, son, name, and rersinii. 

Isaac Taylor, Tho Alphabet, I. 51. 

syllabist (sil'a-bist), n. [< L. syllaba, syllable, 
4- -ist.] One ’who is versed in the dividing of 
words into syllables. 

syllabize (sir a -biz), v. /.; pret. and pp. syl- 
labized, ppr. syllabizing. [< \j. syllaba, syllablo, 
+ -ize.] To form or divide into syllables; syl- 
labicate. 

'Tis mankind alone 

C!an language frame and syllabize the tone. 

Uowell, Verses prefixed to Early of Beasts. (Davies.) 

In syllabizing, a totally artificial process, doubling is 
necessary, and very frequently the recoil is used, but it 
never Is in speech. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 884. 

syllable (sil'a-bl), n. [Formerly also slllahle, 
syllabe., spllab’} < ME. sillable, < OF. syllable, sil- 
lahle (with unorig. -le, as in principle, etc.), 
prop, syllabe, sillabe, < OF. syllabe = F. syllabe = 
Bp. silaha = Pg. syllaba = It. sillaba = O.silhe, 
< L. syllaba, ML. also sillaba, < (ir. avXkapij, 
a syllablo, several sounds or letters taken or 
joined together, lit. a taking togetlier, < avA>ap- 
f-idvrfv, take together, put together, < ah', with, 
together, 4^ "Kafiftdvt'tv, hifitiv, take.] 1. The 
Kmallest separately articulated element in hu- 
man utterance ; a vowel, alone, or accompanied 
bv one or more consonants, and separated by 
tlieso or by a xiaiisefrom a jireceding or follow- 
ing vowel; one of the successive parts or joints 
into whieh articulated speech is divided, being 
either a whole word, composed of a single vowel 
(whether simple or compound) with accompa- 
nying consonants, or a part of a word contain- 
ing such a vowel, separated from a preceding or 
following vowel either by a hiatus (that is, an 
instant of silence) or, much more usually, by 
an intervening consonant, or more than one. 
Syllables arc thcsopai’ate successive 'parts into which the 
ear apprehends the continuous utterances of speech as 
dividoa, their separateness consisting mainly in the alter- 
nation of opener and closer elements, or vowels and con- 
sonants. A noi-mal syllable is a vowel uttei-aiico attend- 
ed with subsidiary consonantal utterances. As to what 
sounds shall have vowel value in syllable-making, differ- 
ent languages differ; English allows, besides those usu- 
ally called vowels, also I and it, as in reckon (rek-n), reck- 
oned (rek-nd), riddle (rld-1), riddles (rid-lz). If the vowel 
is attended by both sonant and surd consonants, the so- 
nant are in general nearer it, as in print, jlirt ; and also, 
as in the same words, the opener sounds are nearer it. 
than the closer. But the intricacy of construction of 
English syllables is tolerated by but few languages ; and 
many (as the Polynesian) will hear nothing more than a 
single consonant to a vowel, and that one only before it. 
The assignment of a consonant or of consonants in syl- 
lahicatlon to the preceding or the following vowel is In 
great part a matter of convention, depending on no real 
principle : thus, in alley, for example, the f is a division 
between the two vowels, like a wall between two fields, 
belonging to one no more than to tlie other. * It is on syl- 
labic division that the “ articulate " character of human 
speech depends. (See nrHrulate. Also compare vowd and 
consonarU.) In prosody syllables are classed as long, short, 
and common (see these adjectives). See also time. 
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In this word [d&yly] the first tiUaltlU for his vsiiall and 
aharoe acoentes sake to be alwayes long, the second for 
his flat accents sake to be alwayes short. 

PutUntwmt Arte of Bng. Poesie, p. 87. 

2. In music f one of the arbitrary combinations 
of consonants and vowels used in solmization. 
— 3, The least expression of language or 
thought ; a particle. 

Seth, Enoch, Noah, Hem, Abraham, Job, and the rest 
that liyed before any syllable of the law of Ood was written, 
did they not sin as much as we do in every action not 
commanded? Hooker^ Eccles. Polity, 11. 4. 

I mark you to a syllable: you say 

The fault was his, not yours. 

Fora^ Love's Sacrifice, v. 1. 

Aretlnian. Belgian, fixed, homophonoue ssdlableB. 
See the adjectives. —Ouldonian eyllables. Same as 
Arstinian syllables. 

syllable (sil'a-bl), t?.; pret. and pp. syllabled^ 
ppr. syllabling. [Formerly also sulable; < ME. 
sudblen; < syllable, w.] I. trans, 1. To divide 
into syllables. 

Als the Frensh staffes ailabled be 
More brcuoloker and shorter also 
Then is the JCnglish lines vnto see. 

That comperhended in on Lone] may lines to [two]. 

Horn, qf Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6581. 

2. To pronounce syllable by syllable; articu- 
late; utter. 

Aery tongues that syllable men’s namos 
On sands, and shores, and desart wildernesses. 

Milton, (Xmius, 1. 208. 

II. intraus. To speak. 

8he stood . . . syllablinff thus, “Ah, Lycitis bright! 

And will you leave me on the hills alone?” 

Keats, Lamia, i. 

syllabled ( sil ' a-bld ),a. [< syllable + -e(V^.^ Hav- 
syllables: generally used in compounds: as, 
a muT-syllabled word. 

Slrach (as wo will call the book) consists of sovQw-sylla- 
bled versos. The Academy, Keb. Ifi, 1890, p. 119. 

syllable-name (sil'a-bl-num), u. In music, the 
name given in solmization to a given tone : op- 
posed to letter-name. 

syllable-stumbling ( sir a - bl - stum " bling ), u. 
Stuttering; a difficulty of* a spasmodic charac- 
ter in pronouncing particular syllables. 

syllabling (sil'a-bling), n. [Verbal n. of sylla- 
ble, r.] T^ie act or process of forming into syl- 
lables; syllabication; utterance; articulation. 

The charge is proved against the guilty in high nn<l in 
low places, unless indeed words btj bm. empty air, and 
sinless, therefore, the mere syllablings of sedition. 

Koefes Ambrosianm, Kel)., JvSS2. 

syllabub (sil'a-bub), n. 8ame as sillibub. 

syllabus (sil^ii-bus), n.; pi. syllabuses, syllabi 
(-biis-ez, -bi).'* [= F. syllabus, < LL. syllabus, < 
L(lr. a taking together, a collection, 

title of a book,< Gr. avA/ia/tliavtiv, take together: 
see syllable.’] 1, A compendium containing the 
hea<ls of a discourse,* the main X)ropositionH of 
a course of lectures, etc.; an abstract; a table 
of statements containtnl in any writing, of a 
scheme of lessons, or the like. 

All these blessings put into one syllabus have given 
baptism many hoiiourat)le appelluttves in Scriptuic and 
other divine writers. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 122. 

Turning something difficult in his mind that was not 
In the scholastic syllabus. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 11. 

2, In the Ham. Cath. Ch., a summary stHtcmc'iit 
and eninneration of the 2 >oints decided by an 
act or decree of ecclesiastical authority ; spe- 
cifically, a catalogue formulating eighty here- 
sies coudcinned by Pope J^ins IX. in 1864, an- 
nexed to the (uicyclical letter Quanta Cura. 
♦See the quotation. 

Its full title is : A Syllabus, containing the Principal 
Errors of our Times, which are noUid in the (’onsiatorial 
Allocutions, ill tlie Encyclicals, and in cither Apostolical 
Letters of our Most Holy Lord, Pope IMus IX. ... It is 
divided into ten sections. The first eondemiis paiitheisin, 
naturalism, and absolute rationalism ; the second, mod- 
erate rationalism ; the third, inditferentism and latltndi- 
narianism; the fourth, socialism, communism, secret so- 
cieties, Bible societies, and other “pests of this desmi*- 
tioTi”; the fifth, errors concerning the < Church arni her 
rights; the sixth, errors concorning civil society ; the sev- 
enth, eiTors of natural and Christian ethics ; the eighth, 
errors concerning Christian marriage ; the ninth, errors 
concerning the temporal power of the pope; the tentti, 
errors of modern liberalism. Among the errors con- 
demned are the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
and the separation of Church and State. 

P. Schaf, ill Johnson’s Univ. Cyc., IV. 0««. 

=Syil. 1. Compendium, Epitome. See abridyment. 

syllepsis (Hi-lop'siH), n. [= F. syliepse, < L. 
.<<yllepsis, < Gr. a taking or putting 

together, oomprohonsion, < crvA?apfidven\ take 
tog€»ther: see syJlabfe,] In rhet. and gram.: 
(r?) A figure by which a word is used in the 
same passage both of the person to whom or tho 
thing to which it properly applies, and also to 
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include other persons or things to which it does 
not apply properly or strietly. This figure Includes 
zeugina and also the taking of words in two senses at once, 
the literal and the metaphorical, as in the following pas- 
sage, where the word sweeter is used in both senses : "The 
udginents of the Lord are true and righteous altoge- 
her; . . . sweeter also than honey and the honoy-conib.” 
(Ps. xlx. 9, 10.) Also sometimes used as equivalent to 
synesis. 

If such want bo in sundric clauses, and of seuerall con- 
gruitios or sonce, and tlie supply he made to serue them 
all, it is by tho figure Srllepsu, whom for that respect we 
call the [uouble suppliu]. 

Puttenham, Arto of Eng. Pocsle, p. 137. 
(b) A figure hy which one word in referred to 
another in the souience to which it does not 
grammatically belong, as the agreement of a 
verb or an adjective with one rather than an- 
other of two nouns with either of which it 
might agree: as, rex et regina beali. 

Syllfiptic (si-lop'tik), a. [< syllepsis (4ept-) + 
-ic.] 1. Containing or of the nature of syllep- 

sis. Imp. Diet . — 2. Explaining the words of 
Scripture so as not to contlict with modern 
science. 

SVlleptical (si-lep'ti-kal ), a. [< sylleptic + -o/. J 
Same as sijllepiie. Imp. Diet. 

sylleptically (si-lep'ti-kal-i), adr. By way of 
syllepsis. Imp. Diet. 

syller, n. See syler. 

wllidse (sil'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < Eyllis + -idee.] 
A family of errant marine worms, typified by 
the genus SijUis, and containing also the genera 
Gritbea, Ditjardiuia, and Sehmardia. Among these 
worms both sexed and bCxlesH forms occur ; and Hindi het- 
eroinorphlRui is asHuciated with a mode of propugation 
hy the RpnntaneoUH division of an uHexual individual into 
two or more parts, which may severally become sexual per- 
sons Many of the species are phosphorescent. See cut 
under Autolytus. 

syllidian (si-li<ri-an), n. A worm of the family 
Syllidsp. 

Syllis (sil'is), n. [Nlj. (Savigny).] A genus 
of jiolychnd-ons annelids, tyqiical in some sys- 
tems of the family Syllidse. ' .iiitolytns is a syjio- 
tiym. 

sylloge (sil'q-ge), u. [< Gr. avAAo^ij, a gath(‘r- 
ing, Hummary (cf. (t/’/>o)' 0 (;, an assembly, con- 
con rso), < <7vA?o}iufr, gather together: see syllo- 
gism.] A collection. 

(If tho documents belonging to the later period a very 
comprehensive though not quite complete sylloye Jh given. 

Eiicyc. Itnt.,XUl. 131. 

syllogisation, syllogise, See syllogiza- 
tiou, etc. 

syllogism (siro-ji/m), w [Formerly also sillo- 
gism, sillogismc; < MF. silloy^niie, silogisme, < 
OF. syllogisme, sillogismc, I’, syllogismo = Sp. 
silogismo = Pg. syllogismo =r It. sillogismo, silo- 
gismo, < Ii. .syllogi.smus, < Gr. av/Ao-ymyog, a reck- 
oning all together, a reasoning, a conclusion, 
< arX/oyiCeaOat, bring together premises, inf(*r, 
conclude, < ahv, together, + Aoyiii^KTdat, reason, < 
word, soinetiiing spokiuj : see Logos.] 1. 
A logi<*al formula consisting of two pri*mises 
and a coiidusion alleged to follow from them, 
in which a term contained in both premises 
disappears: but the truth of neither tlie prem- 
ises nor the conclusion is necessarily asserted. 
I'his definition includes tlie nmdus ponens (which sec, 
under modus), the formula of which is that from the fol- 
lowing from an aiitecedeiif of uconseipient, t«»gether with 
the antecedent, follows tlm eonsequeiit. 'J’his depends 
upon two priiiciples fiist, the principle of identit}, that 
anything follows from Itselt ; and, Hccomlly, the princlpli! 
Lliat to say that from A it follows that from Ji follows (' 
is the same as to say that from A and 11 follows (', I jidcr 
the former principle comes the formula that the follow- 
ing from an antecedent of u consequent follows lioni itself, 
and this, according Ui the second jirinciple, is identical 
with the principle of the modus pouees But the syllo- 
gism is often restrlct<*d to those ioriiiiilte wlnuh emlaMly 
the rwta notte (or maxim, rxoia notte est votu rvi ipsivs), 
which may he slated under thefoim — from tlie following 
of anything fiom a consequent follows the following of 
tlio HUiiie thing fioin the antecedent of that consequent, 
ii^nder this form it is lh«! lainciplc of cfintraposition. The 
simplest possilile of such Hyllogisins is like this: Enoch 
was a man : hence, sine.c being mortal is a consequence of 
being a man, Knoc.li was mortal. All syllogisms except 
the modus pounis Involve this principle. A syllogism 
which involves only this principle, and that in the sim- 
plest and directest manner. like the last exampb*, Is called 
a syllorrism in Portwra In such a syllogism tlic premisi* 
eniinciating a general rule Is called the major jrremisr, 
wliile that which suhsiinies a case under that lule is called 
the minor premm'. A sylloglsni wliose cogency depends 
only upon what is within the domain of coiiHclousnehw is 
calie<l an cx/tlientory (or amtlytic) syllotpsm. A sylhigjsm 
which siipjames (though onlyi»r«il»lematiec.lly)a genendlz- 
Ing cliaiacter in nature Is called an amjdintireUtv synlheHcx 
sylltH/ism exjdieativ*’ m/crcncc (uiidci inference), nnd 

indiietion, 5.) Analytic syllogismB arc either necessary or 
probable. Necessary syllogisms are either non-relative <ir 
relative. Non-relative syllogisms are either categorical 
or hypothetical, but that is a trining distinutlon They 
are also either direct or Indirect. A direct syllogiAii is 
one which applies the ])riitciple of contraposition in a 
direct and Himplc manner. An indirect Byllogism is either 
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minor or major. A minor indirect syllogism is one wb 
from tho major proraisb of a direct (or less indirect) 
logisin and a coiiscquonco which would follow from 
conclusioTi infers that tho same conseiiueiice would 
low from the minor premise. •The following is an 
ample : All men are mortal ; but if Enoch and Elijah w 
mortal, the Bible errs; hence, if Enoch and Elijah w 
men, the Bible eiTs. A major indirect syllogism is < 
which from tlie minor premise of another svllogisin i 
a consequence from the conclusiuii infers that the sa 
tiling would follow from the major premise. Exam{ 
All patriarchs arc men , but if all patriarclis die*, the BJ 
errs ; hence, if all men die. tho Bible errs. Such iny 
sionsinay bo much complicated : thus, No one transla 
is mortal ; but if no mortals go to heaven, I am mi 
mistaken ; hence, if all who go to heaven are translat 
I am much mistaken. To say that from a propositioi 
would follow that I err wlien I know 1 am right wo 
aniount to denying that jiruposition, and, conversely, 
deny It positively would amount to saying that, if it w 
true, I should be wrung when I know I am right. A 
iiial is thus the precise logical equivalent of that cor 
qiieiice. An indirect syllugism in wliicb tlic contrapi 
tiuii involves such a consequence is said to be of the t 
ond or third figure, according as its indirection is of 
minor or major kind. The fourth figure, admitted 
some logicians, depends upon contraposition of the sa 
sort, but more complicated, like the last example. 1 
first figure comprises, in some sects of logic, the dir 
syllogism only; in others, the direct syllogisms toget 
with those which are otherwise assigned to the fou 
figure. (See figure, 9.) The names of the different vai 
ties, called moods of sglbtgism, are given by Petrus I 
punuB in these hexameters ; 

Barbara: (^elarent: Darii: Forio: Baralipton: 

(^elantes: Dabitis: Fapesino: Frisesomnrum. 

Eesare : C'amestres : Festino : Baroco : Darapti : 

Felapton : IliBuiiils : Hatisi : Bocardo : Ferison. 

(See tliese words, and mood'H, 2.) TTobable deductive ( 
logistnsare really direct statistical inferences (which e 
under it\ference). Tho following is an example : In 
African race there are more female than male births ; 
colored cbiUlnni under one year of age in the I’ tilted Sta 
at tho time of the census of 1880 form a random sam 
of births of Africans ; hence, there should bo more fema 
than males under one year of ago among the (colored p 
Illation of the United States in 1880. The conditiom 
the validity of such a syllogism are two : first, the eh 
ucter forming tho major term (here that of the relat 
iinrnhcrs of feiiiHles and males) must be taken at rand 
— that IB, it must not be one which is likely to be si 
lect to peculiar uniformities which could affect the c 
elusion ; second, the minor term, or saniplo taken, m 
be iiiiincroiis and a random Banipht — that is, not llkelj 
be of a niark<*dly dlllVreiit character Iroin that which 
gt'iicriil in the class sampled. The (;onclusion is proba 
ami ajiproviinate — that is, the larger the sample is i 
Himdler will be the probable error of the predicted rat 
Syntlioticul or iimpliutive ByllogiHins nic Indiieet proba 
syllogisniM. 'J'he major iiidirt'ct probable syllogism is 
duction (wbicb see). The folbiwing is an example: 1 
e«)lored cblldreii under one year of ago in the United 8ta 
in iHsn form a i*andom suiiiple of birtlis of Africans; I 
it there ought to have been more males tliaii foma 
among those children, the colored population of i 
United .States is V(‘ry iliffertmt fioni tin* bulk of Afrlcai 
hence, if in the African raei* in gfuieral there are nu 
than female births, the colored population of t 
United States is very different from the hulk of Africa 
It must he remembered that an olmervation of a ratk 
iK'ver exact, but merely admits some valmts and excluc 
others; its denial exeludes the former, ami admits t 
latter. The denial of a statistical rule is thus itselJ 
statistical rule; and hence such forms as the followl 
are indirect probable syllogisms : American colored cl 
(Iren under one year of age in 1880 form a sample of A1 
can liirths ; among theBu the females aro in excess ; hen 
in African births generally the fomalus are probably 
excess. The minor indirect probable syllogism is hv] 
tbetic lnf(jrence. (.See Aji/jriot/ims, 4. ) iielative Byllogis 
are those whlcli involve other tlnin merely irunsit 
relations. Theat* were first studied h;> Be Morgan, a 
afterward by an American logician, but wore Invol^ 
ill much ditficiilty until aiiotlier Anierie.an student, O. 
Miteiiell, furnlBhed in 18«‘2 the clue totbelrnnravidme 
Ev(*ry relative syllogism has at Its coie anon-relative e 
logism, but this is gcamrnlizfMi in a ])(‘(.uliar way iiumc 
every relative terln refers to two or more universes, wlii 
may be coextensive, or may la* entiiely nnllki! as u 
verses of material tilings, of space, of lime, of ({iinliti 
etc. A relative proposition refers to some or all of ei 
of several universes, and the ordei of tlie rc'fereiice 
mateiiul. (See .'{.) I iuiispositions, identifi 

tions, and dlversitleations an^ performed upon prineip 
now clearly made out. An important einnimstaiiee 
regard to relative syllogihin is that tin; same premise u 
bo rep(;ntedly introduced with new (‘ff(*ct. Among n 
tive syllogisms ai e eompiisecl all the elements of mat 
matical reasoning, especially the Kcrinathui inferen 
the syllogism of transposed quantity, and the pecul 
reasoning of the differential ('alenlns. 

Many times, when slic wol iiiukc 
A fullt' g(*od sdoyisme, 1 died*' 

That aftiiward tln'ie shall iiidcdc 
Follow an evell conclusioiiii. 

Horn, of the Hose, 1. 44 

The doctriiu' of syllogisms eoiiiprehciidcth the rnlef- 
judgment iijxm that wliich is Invented. 

ttaeon. Advancement of Learning, 

2. Deduct iv(* or explicatory rcuHoniiif? ns < 
poH(*d to induction and hypotiiosis; a use of t 
term \\lii(*}i liuB Ik'cu common sinc(‘ Arislotl 

Allow some princi]>lc!s or nxioins were lightly Indue 
yet nevertheless certain it is that middle pioposltions c 
not tie deduced from them in snbjiwt of nature by k;/i 
gUnn that Is. by touch and rcdiie.tion ol them toprincfii 
in a middle term. Itacon, Advancement of Learning, 
Affirmative syllo^sm, a syllogism the conclusion 
whlcli is an affirmative iiroiMJsition. -Apodictlc syl 
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gism, a syllogism of such a form that the premises of no 
such syllogism can be true without the truth of the con- 
clusion. —Blform ByllOgltm* a syllogism in which two 
minors are subsumea under different parts of thu major. 
WolJ, § 489. Categorical syllogiem. »ee eaUgorieal. < 
Common sylloglBm. Hee common.— Conmlex eyllo- 
glsm. Same as chaitumfllogitm. — CompottHdTsyllo^sm. 
a syllogism one or both of whose premises are compound 
propositions.— Conditional tyUoglem, a syllogism con- 
taining a conditional proposition. — Cryptic, decuTtate, 
defective, dldaeoaUc, dilemmatlc, aisjunotlve syl- 
loglam. 8ee the adjectives.— Destriictlve hypothet- 
leal syllogism. See hypothetical . » Dialectical syllo- 
gism, a probable syllogism considered as proper for rhe- 
It^rical use — Expository syllogism, asyllugisni in which 
both premises are singular propositions.— Figured syl- 
logism. See Formal ^Uogism, a syllogism 

stated in precise logical form.— Homed syllogism, a 
dilemma.— Hirhrid, hypotheticaJL impure, indirect 
syllogisxn. Hee the ^ectives— Implicit syllogism, 
an Indirect syllogism.— Last extreme of a syllogism, 
the minor term.— Matter Of a syllogism. See mttfter.— 
Modal syllogism, see modof.— Multiple syllogism,- 
a compound of different syllogisms, the unexpressed uun- 
clusions of Bomo aerving as preniistai to others ; a sorites. 
—Negative syllogism, a syllogism whose cunclusion is 
a negative proposition.— Particular syllogism, a syllo- 
gism the conclusion of whicli is a particular proposition. 
—Perfect, proper, pure, regular, relative, rhetori- 
cal, singular, sopniatic. etc., syllogism. Hee the ad- 
jectives.— simple syllogism, a syllogism proper, not a 
sorites.— Spurious syllogism, a syllogism the conclu- 
sion of which is a spurious proposition : ac^ Some Ttolemy 
was an astrologer ; some Ptolemy was m)t an astrologer ; 
hence, some Ftolemy was not some Ptolemy. — Universal 
syllogism, a syllogism whose conclusion is a universal 
proposition.- Vicious syllogism, a fallacy or sophism. 


spirit of fire,’ and gnome^ quite arbitrarily (see 
gnome"^)^ was made to mean * a spirit of earth,’ 
so sylphj orig. (in the Gr. alT^rf) * a beetle or in- 
sect,’ seems to have been taken as ' a light fly- 
ing creature,’ hence ‘a spirit of the air.’ Ac- 
cording to Liittr6 the name was based on an 
Old Celtic word meaning ^genius,’ given in the 
Latinized plural forms »ylfi^ sylphi, m., 

snUrm, auleviee^ f.] ‘ 1. An imaginary being in- 
habiting the air; an elemental spirit of the air, 
according to the system of Paracelsus, holding 
an intermediate place between material and 
immaterial beings. Sylphs are male and female, have 
many human characteristlos, and are mortal, but have no 
soul. The term in ordinary language is used as feminine, 
and often applied figuratively to a young woman or girl 
of graceful and slender proportions. 

I ahould as aoon expect to meet a nymph nr a eylph for 
a wife or a mistress. Sir W. Temple, 

2. In ornith,^ one of various humming-birds 
with, long forficate tail: so called from their 
grace and beauty: as, the blue-tailed sylph^ 
Cynanthm forficatus. See cut under aappho. 
^SsnOL. 1. ®tc. Hee /airy. 

Sylpba, n. In entom,, a variant of Silpha. 

sylphld (sirfid), n, [= D. sUfiede = G . sylphide 
= Bw. ayJfid = Dan. sylfide, < F. sylph ide = 8p. 
silfida = Pg. sylphide; as sylph + -id^.] A di- 
minutive of sylph. Also spelled sylphide^ and 
sometimes nsea adjectively. 


syllogistic (sil-o-jis'tik), a. and w. [= F. syllo- 
gistique = S]). silogistivo = Pg. syllogistico = It. 
sillogisticOf silifgis'tieo, < L. syllogisiicuSy < Gr. 
ov^^’hoytariKd^y pertaining to syllogism, < av/J^yi- 
l^eaOac, infer, conclude: see syllogism.'] I. a. 
Pertaining to a syllogism; consisting of a syllo- 
gism; of the foi'in of reasoning by syllogisms: 
as, syllogistic arguments or reasoning.— flyllo- 
gistio proposition, series, etc. See the nouns. 

II. w. The art of reasoning by syllogism; 
formal logic, so far as it deals with syllogism. 
Compare dtalectiCy ti. 

syllo^stical (sil-O-jis'ti-kal), a. [< syllogistic 
4- -rt7.] Harao as syllogistic. Bailey y 1731. 

svllogistically (sil-o-jis' ti-kal-i ), adv. In a syl- 
logistic manner ; in the fomi of a syllogism ; by 
means of syllogisms. 

syllogizatibn (siFo-ji-za'shon),w. [< syllogize 
4- ’^ition.] A r(*asoning by syllogisms. Also 
spelled syJlogisn tmi . 

From mathematical bodies, and the truths resulting 
from tlieni, they passed to the contcmnlatiun of trutli in 
general ; t<j the soul, and Its w»wera botli of intuition and 
ttyUoffixalittn. Ilarriti, Tlireo I'reatiaes, p. 266, note. 

syllogize (siro-jiz), r.; pret. and pp. syllogized, 
ppr. syllogizi iig. [ Formerly al8< > sUloglze ; < Gr . 

reckon all together, conclude, in- 
fer: syllogisni.] I, tntrans. 1. To reason by 

syl log! sins. 

'I’hey can eUloffize with urgumonts 
Of all thinges, from the heavens circumference 
To the earths center. 

Timee' Whittle (E. 15. T. H.)^ p. 140. 

2. To reason together or in harmony. 

I do very much long for your conversation. There is 
nolwdy to whom T speak with such unreserved agreeable 
liberty, because we so much sympathise ami (to lairrow 
Farr's new-coined word) Hyllogine. 'I’o dispute with people 
of different opinions is well enough; but to converse in- 
timately with them is not pleasant. 

SirJ. Mackintosh, To Mr. Moore, Sept. 27, 1800. 

n. trails. To deduce consequences from by 
syllogism. fKare.] 

Higier, 

Who, reading lectures in the Street of Straw, 

Did eyllofjize invidious verities. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Divine Comedy, Pai-adise, x. 1.S8. 

Also spelled syllogise. 

gyllogizer (siPo-ji-zbr). w. [< syllogize 4- -rri.] 
One who syllogizes, or reasons by syllogisms. 
Also spelled ityflogiscr. 

Every syllonizer is not presently a match to cope with 
Bellarmine, liaroniiis, Stapleton. 

Sir E. Ikring, Speeches, p. 160. (Latluim.) 

syl]^ (><ilf). w. [= D.silphe, silfe = G, sylphe 
= pan. sylfc = 8w. syl fey <. F. sylphe == Sp. 
silfo = Pg. syfpho, < NL. sylplni^ a factitious 
name, found in Paracelsus, a]»par. < Gr. 

II kind of beetle. Other names of elemental 
spirits {vyiiiph, gnome, salamander) are taken 
from the (tr., only one (wyw/n/O having such use 
in Gr., the others being, like sylphy arbitrary. 
The spelling .vy/p/z (NL. sylpha), with y instead 
of I, seems to nave been used to make it look 
more like nymph, and because to occultists and 
quacks like Paracelsus words spelled with y look 
more (ireek and convincing. As salamander, 
orig, ‘a kind of lizard supposed to live in fire,’ 
was ma<le, by an easy transfer, to mean ‘a 


Vc sylphs and eylphids, to your chief give ear ; 

Pays, fairies, genii, elves, and dcamons, hear. 

Pope, li. of the L., ii. 73. 

Through clouds of amber seen, 

Htndded with stars, re8|)Icndent shoiio 
The palace of the eylphtd queen. 

J. Jt. DraJee, Culprit Fay. 

sylpbine (sil'fin), a. [< mjlph 4- -iwel.] Like a 
sylph ; sylph-like. WchsteFs Jnt. Diet. 

sylpbisb (siPfiHh),rt. [< sylph -ish^.] Eesera- 
Dlmg a sylph; sylph-like. CarlylCy Diamond 
Necklace, ii. 

Fair Sglphieh forms, who, tall, erect, and slim, 

Dart the keen glance, and stretch the length of limb. 

Poetry of the Antijaeobin, p. 126. (Dorics.) 

sylph-like (silf'Iik), a. Resembling a sylph; 
graceful; slender: as, a ^lph4iJce form, 

sylva, Silva (siPvjl), n. [Prop, silva; = F, s^jlve 
= Sp. Pg. It. silvdy < NL. silvay less prop, w/trn, 
< L. Silva (misspelled siflvay in imperfect imita- 
tion of the Gr. word), a wood, forest, woodland, 
in pi. poet, trees ; cf. Gr. vAriy a wood, forest, 
woodland, also wood, timber, material, matter, 
lienee (from L. silca) ult. E. sylvany sylvatic, 
savage, etc.] 1. The aggregate of the species 
of forest-trees over a certain territory. — 2. A 
description of forest-trees. 

sylvage (sil'vaj), n. [< sylva 4- -age.] The 
state of btnug sylvan. 

The garden by this time was completely grown and fin- 
ished ; the marks of ait were covered up by the luxuri- 
ance of nature ; the winding walks were grown dork ; the 
brook assumed a natural sylvage; and the rocks were 
covered with moss. Goldsmith, Tenants of the heasowes. 

sylvan, silvan (siPvan), a. and 71. [Prop, sil- 
van; = F. sylvam = Sp. Pg. silrano = It. sllvano, 
selvanOy < L. silvannsy misspelled sylvannsy per- 
taining to a wood or forest, < siltJOy a wood : see 
sylva.] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to a wood or 
forest; forest-like; hence, rural; rustic. 

All sylvan offsprings round. Chapman, Odyssey, xix. 
So wither’d stumps disgrace tiie sylvan scene. 

No longer fruitful, and no longer green. 

Cowper, Conversation, 1. 62. 

2. Abounding with woods ; woody; shady. 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene. Milton, 1*. L., iv. 140. 

II. w. A fabled deity of the wood; a satyr; a 
faun; sometimes, a rustic. 

The Syluanes, Fawnes, and Hatyrs are the same 
The (jreekes Paredrij call, the Latines name 
Familiar Spirits. 

UeywQod, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 612. 
Her private orchards, wall’d on ev’ry side, 

To lawless sylvans all access deny'd. 

Pi^si, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xiv. 20. 

sylvanite (sil'van-it), n. [< (Tran)sylvan{ia)y 
where it occurs, 4- -iteK] A native telluride of 
gold, silver, and sometimes lead. It occurs crystal- 
lixed and massive, of a ateel-gray to silver-white color 
and brilliant metallic luster. The crystals are often so ar- 
ranged in parallel position on the rock surface as to re- 
semble written characters : it is hence called graphic tel- 
lurium or graphic gold. 

sylvate (sir vat), p. [< sylv{ie) 4- -afei.] A 
salt of sylvic acid, 

aylvatic’ (sil-vat'ik), a. [Prop, silvatic; < Ii. 
silvatieus, < sUva, a wood: see sylva; cf. sav- 
Sylvan; relating to woods. Bail-ey, 1731, 


zylvestert^il-vea't^r), a. I'Ptop.siluesier; <F. 
sylvesire s= Sp. Pg. silvesire as It. silvestre, Sikes'- 
trOy < L. silvestrisy of or belonging to a wood, C 
sUvtty a wood : see sylva.] Sylvestral. 

One time a mighty plague did pester 
All beasts domestick and Sylvester. 

Tom Brotvn, Works, XV. 818. (XHtvUs.) 

sylvestral (sil-ves'tral), a. [Prop, silvestrial; 
\ Sylvester 4- -al.] (Of or pertaining to the 
woods; sylvestrian; hence, wild. 

Sylvestral ivies of mat ago may be found in woods on 
the western coasts of Britain that have aimarent^ nevei 
fiowered. Eneyc. Brit., Xlll. 627. 

sylvestrian^ (sil-ves'tri-an), a. [Prop, silves- 
irian; < L. Silvester y silvestrisy of or pertaininc 
to a wood or forest, < silvuy a wood: see sylva^ 
Sylvan; inhabiting the woods. [Rare.] 

With roses interwoven, poplar wreaths 
Their temples bind, dress of sylvestrian gods ! 

Gay, On Win^ 1. 181. 

Sylvestrian^ (sil-ves'tri-an), n. One of an ordei 
of Roman Catholic monks under the Benedictint 
rule, confirmed by Pope Innocent IV. in 1247. 

Sylvia (sirvi-jl), n. [NL. (Scopoli, 1769), also 
Silvia (Cuvier’,’ 1800), ? L. silvay sylva, a wood, t 
forest.] 1 . In ortiith. : (a) A genus of small den 
tirostral or turdoid oscine passerine birds, t}^)! 
cal of the family Sulviidie; the warblers proj^r 
This genus was originally constituted for a part of the Lin 
noan germs Motacula, and has been loosely used for severa 
hundred small warbler-like birds of both hemispheres, nov 
dissociated in different families. The name is commoul; 
attributed to Latham (1700), but was first used by Scopoli ii 
1760. The type is now assumed to be the common white 
throat, MotacUla sylvia of Llnmeus, Sylvia cinerea of Bech 
stein, also called S. rufa; and the teim is restricted to i 
few very closely related species of cliiofiy Palearctlc wax 
biers, of small size, with scutellute tarsi, bristled gape 
twelve iuil-f Gathers, axlllaries never yellow, first primar; 
spurious, and the bill strictly sylviinc. Some of the lead 
ing species in this narrow sense are S. nisoria, the barre 
warbler ; S. hortensis, the pettichaps or garden-warbler (se 
cut under »cm‘e/taps) ; S. currttca, the lesser whltcthroat 
S. airicapma, the blackcap ; S. orphea, the urphean wai 
bier. These, like S. cinerea, are all found in Great Britaii 
No bird of this genus occurs in America, though most c 
the American warblers which were known to the oldc 
ornithologists wei*o placed In Sylvia. (J)) [/. r.] 1 
warbler; a species of the genus Sylvia, or som 
similar bird. — 2. In eniom.i (a) A genus o 
dipterous insects. Desvoidy, 1830. (b) A ge 
nus of arachnidaus. Gervais, 1849. 

sylvian^ (sil'vi-an), a. and n. [< Sylvia 4- -an‘^. 
I, a- Of or pertaining to the genus Sylvia, o 
family Sylviidm; being, relateu to, or resen 
bling a member of the Sylriidsp; warbler-likt 
See warbler, Sylviidse, Sykicolidae. 

II. One of the warblers; a member (a) c 
the genus Sylvia or tamWy Sylvtidte of the 01 
World, or {b) of the family Ahnotiltidx of Aniei 
ica. Hee these words, and warbler. 

Sylvian^ (sil'vi-an), a, [< Sylvius (see def.) * 
-aii^.] Relating or named from the anatomii 
Jacques Dubois, Latmizod Sylvias (1478-3.555; 
specifically applied in anatomy to several parti 
- Bylvlan aqueduct. See aquaedvkus Sylvii.— Sylvia 
artery, the middle cerebral artery, lying in the Sylvit 
fissure.— Sylvian llBBUre or BUIcuB. Hame »»Jissure < 
Sylvius (which see, under fissure). It is the most mark* 
and persistent of all the fissures, recognizable in son 
animals the surface of whf)se cerebrum is otherwise pc 
fectly smooth ; in man it is very deep, and incloses tl 
island of Keil, or insula constituted by the gyri operti. Tl 
name is sometimes restricted to the posterior or horizo 
tal branch of the fissure, or that part which is common 
present in other animals than man.— Sylvian ventrlol 
the camera, psoudocoele, or so-called fifth ventricle of ti 
brain. 

sylvic (sil'vik), a. [< L. silva, less prop, sylv 
a wood, forest, 4* -ic.] Pertaining to or derive 
from wood,— BylViC add, one of the acids obtain 
from colophony ; same as abietic acid. See ahietic. 

Sylvicola (sil-vik'o-la), n. [NL., < L. silvieol 
sylricola. Inhabiting woods, < silva, a wood, 
coltrcy inhabit.] 1. In entom., a genus of di 
terous insects. Harris, 1782. — 2f. In cone) 
a genus of pulmonate gastropods, of the fai 
ily Helicidse. Humphreys, 1797. — 3t. In c 
7iith.: (a) A genus of American warblers, pi 
posed by Bwainson in 1827, for many years 
use, and giving name to the family Sylvico 
dsB. It was based upon the blue yellow-backed warbl 
i9. americana, subseiuiently made the type of the gem 
Chloris (Boie, 1826), Parula (Bonaparte, 1838), and Con 
sothlypis (CabanJs, 1850), and generally applied to i 
species of Dendrieea- and some related genera before 1 
recognition of the fact that the name was preocciipl 
It fell into disuse about 1842, and the name of the fam 
has since been changed to MniotUUdm or Dendroeew 
See these family names, {b) A genus of Old Wol 
warblers, based by Eyton upon Sylvia syhnco 
the wooa-warblor, now known as Bhyllascoj; 
sibilatrix. 

Sylvicolset (sil-vik'o-le), n. pi. [NL., pi. of S 
vicola, q. V.] In ornith., in Sundevall’s syste 
a synonym of Duodecimpennatss. 
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S^McoUdflBt (8il-yi-kori-4g), n. pi PNL., < Syl^ 
vicola 4* The American warblers, a fam- 

ily of oscine passerine birds named from the 
genus Sylvieola (which see), now usually called 
MniotilUdsB, See cuts under HeVminthophagaf 
Mniotilta^ oven-bird^ pine^arbler^ prairie-war- 
hler, prothonotary, Seturusy spottedj and warbler. 

fiylvicolinSBt (siFvi-ko-li'ne), n. pi [NL., < 
Sylvieola + 1, (The SylvicoUdm as a sub- 

family of some other family. — 2. A restricted 
subfamily of Sylvieolidse^ embracing the typical 
wood-warblers of America, as represented by 
the genera MnioUlta, Dendroscay and others. 

sylylcoline (sil-vik'o-lin), a, and n. I, a. Per- 
taining to the Sylvioolinm : specifically noting 
any warbler of America. 

II. n. One of the American warblers. 

sylTicultural (sil-vi-kul'tw-al), a. [< sylvi- 
culture 4* -a?.] Relating to sylviculture. 

Sylyiculture (sU'vi-kul-t^), w. [Prop, silvi- 
culturcy < L. silmy a wood, forest, 4- cultura, 
culture.] The culture of forest-trees ; arbori- 
culture ; forestry. 

Examples uf prufiiable syZvuniZfterf in New England and 
the West. Ifew York Semi-tveeMy Tribune, Sept. 8, 1880. 

sylviculturist (sil-vi-kul't^-ist), n. [< sylvi- 
culture + One eiigag(Ml or skilled in 

sylviculture. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXI, 636. 

SylvidsB (sil'vi-de), n. pi. Same as Sylviidm. 

SylviidSB (sil-vi'l-de), n, pi. [NL., < Sylvia + 
-iV/a^] A family of small oscine passerine 
birds, of the dentirostral, turdiform, or cichlo- 
morphic series, named from the genus Sylvia; 
the Old World warblers. The limits of the family, 
like those of its representative {j^enus, have fluctuated 
widely, and no exclusive diagnosis is practicable. As 
compared with Turdidm, the Sylviid» differ in the usu- 
ally unspotted plumage of the young birds, which differ 
little from the adults. Compared with JUuscicapidse, the 
Syloiidee lack the breadth and flatness of the bill which 
characterize the true flycatchers, and the great deveioj)- 
ment of the rictai bristles. The family is very widely dis- 
tributed in tlie eastern hemisphere, but is scarcely rep- 
resented in America, where the birds formerly classed 
as Syloiidie are, with very few exceptions, MniotUtid/e, 
having but nine primaries and being otherwise quite dif- 
ferent. The Sylviidat include many modern geiiura, and 
arc variously subdivided. In one classltlcatiuii they are 
ina<ie to consist of 7 subfamilies-- Calarno- 
he.rpinm. Phylhmopinmy Sylmios^, Uutieillinx, Saxicolins:', 
and Aceetvtorin/r. 8ce outs under niyhtingale, Phylluseth 
pm, peUiehapn, pinc-pinc, wfieatear, and aecetUor. 

sylviiform (sil'vi-i-f6nn), a. [< NL. ^sylvH/or- 
uits. < Sylvia 4- L./or/wd, form.] Having the 
form or structure \>f the Sylvudse; of or per- 
taining to the Sylvii formes. 

Sylviiformes (Hib‘'vl-i-f6r'mez), n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of *sylviiformis : see sylviiform.^ lu ornilh., 
in SuiidevaiVs system, the third phalanx of the 
cohort CieldomorphsCy intduding 17 families of 
birds more or less related to the Old World 
warblers, or Sylviidie, Besides the warblers propci, 
the group is made by its author t.o embrace the bush- 
babblers, thickheads, titmice, vlroos, wrens, and others. 

SylviinSB (sil-vi-Pne), n. pi. [NL., < Sylvia + 
-iuai. ] 1 . The Sylviidse as a subfamily of some 

other family, as Turdidie. — 2. A restricted sub- 
family of SylviidsBy represented by Sylvia and- 
five or six closely related genera, especially 
characteristic of the Palearctic region. Hee 
cut under Phylloseopus. 

sylviine (sil'vi-in), a. Pertaining to the Sylri- 
iuie, or Old World warblers. 

fiylvine (sil'viu), u. [< Sylvtus (in the old name 
of potassium ehlorid, sal digestivus Sylvii) -h 
-m<^*^.] Native potassium chlorid, a mineral 
occurring in white or colorless cubes or octa- 
hedrons, found in some salt-mines, as at Stass- 
furt, Germany, also on Mount Vesuvius. 
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Poditti (Siyma Jtavfrastris). 
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g flvite (siPvit), n. Same as sylvine. 
ylvilis (Sil'vi-UR), n. [NL. (Bondani, 1866), 
after SiMus (Meigen), masc. form of Sylvia, 

? [. V.] A genus of dipterous insects, of the 
araily Tabanidse. 
gym-. See syn-. 

wma (si'mft), n. [NL. (Lesson, 1826), < Qr. 
thppy an island, now Syrai, near the coast of 
Caria.] A genus of halcyons or kingfishers, of 
the subfamily Dacelomnspy inhabiting the Aus- 
tralian and Papuan regions, as the poditti, S. 
J^virostris. (See cut in preceding column.) 
This has the bill yellow, tipped with black. In 
8. torotoro the bill is orange. 

S3rmairt, n. Another spelling of simar. 
symbalf, n. An obsolete spelling of cymbal. 
symbion, symbiont (sim'bi-on, -ont), n. [NL., 
\ Or. avpfitCw (avpfkowT-), ppr. of avpfiioiyv, live 
together with, < ahpfhog, living together, < <tw, 
along with, 4- /3/of, a life.] An organism which 
lives in a state of symbiosis. 

Natural aelection evidently may act in favour of each 
symhumt separately, provided only that the effect will not 
damage the other tymdnont in aiicdi a degree as seriously 
to impair its existence. Nature, XLI. 131. 

The reactions of the host after its occupation, and the 
results of the reciprocal action of the two simfnonts. 

J)e lianj, Fungi (trails.), p. 86f). 

symbioi^s (sim-bi-o'sis), w. [NIj., < Or. av/tifti- 
wer/f, a living tog<‘theT, < avyliiovvy live together: 
see symhion.'i Union for life of certain organ- 
isms, each of which is necesHary to the other; an 
intimate vital consociation, or kind of consort - 
ism, differing in the ilegrce and nature of the 
connection from inquiliiiity and parasitism, as 
in the case of tlie fungus and alga which to- 
gether make up the so-called lichen, or of the 
fungus Myeorrhiza and various ( Jupuliferm. See 
Liehenesy Mycorrhiza. Also called commensa- 
ILsyn. 

The developing eggs uf this species uf Amblystoma soom 
to present a remarkable case uf Hymlnosis. 

Mkrm. Saietwe, N. S., XXIX. 29fi. 

S3rmbiotic (sim-bl-ot'ik), a. [< lAlr. (TvpfiiunKdc;, 
< Gp. living together: see symbiosis.'] 

Pertaining to or resembling symbiosis; living 
in that kind of consocialion called symbiosis; 
exhibiting or having the character of symbi- 
osis. 

The complete jymWofic community represents an auton- 
omrnis whole, living frequently hi situations where nei- 
ther alga nor fungus is known to support existence sep- 
arately. Encj/c. Jirit., XVIII. 268. 

symbiotically (sim-bi-ot'i-kal i). adv. In a 
symbiotic manner; in symbiosis. 

A Lichen is a compound organism, consisting of a Fun- 
gus and an Alga living i^mhiotically. 

Nncyc. BHt.. XXIV. 128. 

symblepbaroZL (sim-blef'a-ron), n. [NL., < Gr. 
evvy together, 4- (S’AiijKipov, t.lie eyelid.] Adhe- 
sion of the eyelid to the eyidiall. 
symboH (sim'bol), n. [< symholc = Sp. sim- 
oolo = Pg. symbolo = It. sirnholo = 1). simhool 
= G. Sw, Dan. symbol, < L. symholus, symbolumy 
ML. also simholus, simboluttiy a sign, mark, 
token, symbol (rarely also as symholay a contri- 
bution : SCO symbol-), LL. also eecl. a creed, 
symbol, < Gr. ahpfWiog, o'vfiiioM)Vy a sign by which 
one knows or infers sometliing, a nmrk, token, 
badge, ticket, tally, clieck, a signal, watch- 
word, outward sign, IAti*. eecl. a confession of 
laith, a sacramental element), < ovyliaAAtiv, ])nt 
together, compare, correspond, tally, come to 
a conclusion, < ow, together, 4- (id'Ahuv, put, 
throw. Ct. symbol'^.) 1. An object, animate or 
iiiauimato, standing for or representing some- 
thing moral or intellectual; anything wliich 
typifies an iilea or a quality ; a representation ; 
a figure; an emblem ; a tyqie: as, the Hon is 
the symbol of courage, the lamb of meekness 
or patience, the olive-branch of peace, and the 
scepter of jiower. 

All seals and tnrttnhnls of redeemed sin. 

Shak., Othello, li. 8. 3fiO. 
The vision I in Ezekiel Ix.j was a sign or teyndwl of the 
presence of fli»d. 

Calrni, on Ezekiel, ix. 3(Calv. Trans. Hoc.), p. 304. 
All things ar('. minholff: the external shows 
Of Nature have their image in the mind. 

As flowers and fruits and falling of the leaves. 

Lony/eUow, The Harvest Moon. 

2. A letter or character which is significant; 
a mark which stands for soincthing ; a sign, as 
the letters and marks representing objects, ele- 
ments, or operations in chemistry, mathematics, 
astronomy, etc. For various kinds of symhols or signs, 
see wdatwn, vroof-readiny, myn, and weadher. In mbll- 
tiun to the signs of the zodiac (sec tdyn), the principal 
astronomical symbols are the following : (h, Hun ; , Mer- 

cury; V, Venus; i, e» or e« Earth; D,Moon; (fjMars; 


symbolical 

Jupiter ; ^ , Saturn : Ifl or X > tJranus ; t , Neptune ; 
ascending node; fS, descending node; <$, conjunoti 
B , opposition. A planetoid or asteroid is generally ii 
oatea by Inclosing in a small circle the number wh 
distinguishes it as noting the order of its discovery. 

This is the ground of al orthographic, leading the wrj 
from the sound to the symbol, and toe reader from thes] 
bol to the sound. 

A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.), p 
8. That which specially distinguishes one 
garded in a particular character or as occupyi 
a particular office ; an object or a figure typi 
iiigan individuality ; an attribute : as, a trid< 
is the symbol of Neptune, the peacock of Jui 
a mirror or an apple of Venus. 

And Canute (fact more worthy to be known) 
From that time forth did for his brows disown 
The ostentatious symbol at a crown. 

Wordsim/rthy A Fact and aji Imaginati 

4. In theol.y a summary of religious doctri 
accepted as an authoritative ami official sta 
mont of the belief of the (Christian clmrch 
of one of its denominations ; a Christian cre« 

— 6. lu math.f an algebraical sign of any obj< 
or operation. See notation, 2. — 8. In numis. 
small device in the field of a coin, such device 
for example, a lyre, a wine-cup, or an ivy-wreath — chi' 
occur on Greek eoins, where they are (»ftou the mark 
signet of the monetary magistrate rcsi)on8ible for 
issue of the coin. As a rule, the symbol bears no rel 
enee to the type; or principal device, of the coin.— C 
cuius of symbols. Same as calculus qf operations (wh 
sec, u nder calculus). — Chemical SSrmbOlS. See chemi 
formula, under chemical. — Legeudrlan or Legendl 
symbol. 8oe/y<!<)#!ndrian.— NlceneS3rmbOl. HeeiViM 

— Subsidiary SirmboL See subsidiary. -83m. 1 . Ty 
etc. (see emblem), token, representative. 

SjrmboD (sim'bol), v. f.; pret. ami pp. symboh 
symholled, ppr. symboling, symbolling. [< sy 
To symbolize" 

The living passion symfwVd there. 

Tennystm, Aylmer's Fit 


bol^y n.'\ 


symbol^t (sim'bol), w. [< OF. symbole, < L. sy 
hold, sumbola, < (^r. avfilioXfj, a contribution t( 
common entt'rtainnient, also th<3 meal or ent* 
tainment itself, lit, *n coining or putting to^ 
tlier,^ < (TVfilM'Aftv, put togetlu*r, mid. cor 
together: see syrnboP.'] A contribution to 
common m(*al or ontortainrneiit; share; Ic 
portion. 

Uo refused to pay his sinnhol, which himself and all i 
company bad agreed should be given. 

J&r. TayUrr, Works (ed. 18SB)» I* 7 

symbolSBOgrapby (8im"bo-le-og'ra.fi), n. 

Gr. m>i/fi6’AamVy a token, a sign froin which a] 
conclusion is derived (< n'npj-io'Aov, a sign : s 
symbol^ ), 4 - -ypac^ia, < iv, write.] The art 
science of framing legal instruments, 
symbolatry (siin-hol'a-tri ), n . A iMMluced for 
of .^ipubololatry. 

symbolic (sim-bol'ik), a. and ?/. [< F. .syml 

li(fue = Sp. shnb(Uieo=Pix. symbolieo = It. si 
boliooy < NL. symbolieus, < Gr. ovyfio/iiKbg, of 
helongiqg to a symbol, < aiplioAov, a symbt 
see sy7M/>o/L] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to syi 
bols ; of the nature of a symbol ; serving as 
symbol; representative: as, the figure of an e 
is symbolic of sight and knowh‘dge. 

All symbolic actions are modifleutions of actions wh 
originally had practical ends were not invented, I 
grew. U. Spencer, Prin. of SkJcioL, App. 

2. In f/raw., formal ; relational; coniiectiv 
sometimes noting words having a formal or 1 
lational value. — 3. In dealing with sy] 

hols of operation.-- Bsnnbollc equation. See eq\ 
twn.— BirmbOllC method, a method of treating a pr< 
lem in which symbols of ojmration are treated as subj 
themselvea to algebraic' f)poratioiiH , also, in analytl 
geometry, the wiiting of a single loiter for the iiilfacti 
of the equation of a conic, etc. , also, in the theory 
fonns, the writing of a quantic as if it were the powei 
a linear function. 

II. Same a.-. .'<ymboli<‘8. 
symbolical (sim-bol'i-kal), a. f< symbolic 
-al.'] Same as symbolic. 

The sacrument is a repreaontation of CliriHt’s death, 
such symbolical actiotiB uh himself appointed. 

.Jer. Tayl 

For all that meets the bodily aenae I deem 
Symbolical -om mighty alphabet 
For infant minds. 

Coleridye, The Destiny of Natio 

Birmbollcal attributes, in thc,/bw' arts, certain flgu 
or oldects iiBiially introduced as syndiolH in repreaen 
tlons of tlie evangeliata, apostlea, saints, etc , us the k' 
of Ht. I'eter, or the lamb of St. Agnea - Symbolic 
books, such books us contain the fiindaiiH'ntuI doctrin 
or creeds and confessions, of the different eburcbea, as l 
Gonfeaaion of Augsburg received by the Lutherans, 1 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Chiireii of England, etc 
Symbolical delivery, method, etc. see the nouna 
Ssrmbollcal knowleclge, knowledge in which an obj 
Is known vicariously, by refleetioii np«»n symbols ; kiu 
ledge not intuitive ; abstractive cognition. - Ssrmbolli 
philosophy, the philosophy expressed by hieroglyph 



symbolically 

symbolically (siin-bol^i«kal-i), adv. In a sym- 
bolic manner; by types of signs; typically, 
symbolicalness (sim-bori-kal-nes), n. The 
state or character of beitig symbolical. 

symbolics (sim-boriks), n. [PI. otsymbolie : see 
-iCAf.] 1. The study of the symbols and mys- 
terious rites of antiquity. — 2. That branch of 
theology which treats of the history and matter 
of Christian creeds and confessions of faith. 

It |po1emic8| has of late assumed a more dignified, loss 
sectarian, and more catholic character, under the new 
name of SitmMic», which includes Ircnics as well as Po- 
lemics. Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 6. 

symbolisation, symbolise, etc. Hce symhoUza- 
tion^ etc. 

symbolism (sim'bql-izm), w. r< F. aymboltsmc 
= Pg. nymbolinmo; as symhoU 4- 1. The 

investing of things with a symbolic mtmning 
or character; the use of symbols.— 2. Sym- 
bolic character. — 3. An exposition or compari- 
son of symbols or creeds, 
symbolist (sim'bpl-ist), w. [< symbol^ + -wt.] 
One who employs symbols; one who practises 
symbolism. 

Examples which, however simple tliey may seem to a 
modern gymboligt, represent a very great advance beyond 
the aylloglsui. J. Venn, Symbolic L«tgic, Int., p, xxxiii. 

symbolistic (sim-l)p-liH'tik), a, [< symbolist + 
-f'c.] Oharacterizecl by tlie use of symbols: as, 
symbolistic poetry. 

symbolistical (sim-bo-lis'ti-kal), a. [< symbo- 
listic + -«/.] Symbolistic. Imp. l>icL 

SSnnbolization (sim^bql-i-za'shqn), n. [< OF. 
symbolization^ F. symbol isa Uon symbolize -f 
-ation.'] The act of symbolizing; symbolic sig- 
nificance. Also spelled symbolisntion. 

The hieroglyphical symbols of Scripture . . . are oft- 
times raekiMl beyond their mjmhtdizaiwm, and enlarged 
into constructions disparaging their true intentions. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. En., v. 20. 

symbolize (sim'bol-iz), r.; pret. and pp. sym-- 
oolized, ppr. symbolizing. [< OF. symbolize F. 
symholiser = Sp. simbolizar = Pg. symhoUzar = 
It. simhoUzzarCf < ML. ^symbolisare (in deriv.); 
as symbol^ + -izc.'\ I. trdns» 1. To represent by 
syiribols. 

OrugoTis, and serpents, and ravening beasts of prey, and 
graceful birds that in Uie midst of them drink fi*oni run- 
ning fountains and feed from vases of crystal ; the pas- 
sloiisantl the pleasures of human life eyvibolized together, 
and the mystery of its redemption. Jftmkin. 

2. To regard, treat, or introduce as symbolic; 
make emblematic of some thing. 

We read in Pieritis tlint an apple was the hieroglyphick 
of love, . . . and there want not some who have eifnlbolized 
the appl(< of ruradisc into such constructions. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 1. 

3t. To ma.k(' to agree in properties. Imp. Diet. 

II. in trails. 1. To express or represent in 
symbols or symbolically. 

In later centuries, I supjiose, they would go on in sing- 
ing, poetically enmbolizinn, as our modern imintors paint, 
when it was no longer fioni the iniicnuost heart, or not 
from the heart at all. Carlyle. 

2. To agree; (Mtnform; harmonize; bo or 1x3- 
corne alike in qtialith's ov ])roperties, in doc- 
trine, or the like. [Now rare.J 

But Aire turno Water, Earth may Klorize, 

Because in one part tliey do eyviholizi’. 

Syloi’iiUir, tr. of Du Hartas's Weeks, i. 2. 

The Lutherans, who use far more (•erenionies gymboliz- 
ing with those of Rome tlian the Englisli I'rotestants ever 
did, keep still their Distance, and arc as fju- from Iier now 
as they were at first. lioivell. Letters, iv. HO. 

The believers in pretended miracles have always pre- 
viously Kymholized with the performers of them 

(i. S. Faber. 

Doetiimilly, although quite able to maintain his own 
line, he {Henry VIll. j c\&aT\y gynibolized consistently with 
Gardiner and not with Cranmer. 

Skthbg, Medieval and Modern Hist., x*. 200. 

Also spelled symbolise. 

symbolizer (sim'b(»ld-z^3r), n. [< f^mboHze 4- 
-cri.] ()iH‘ who Hymbolizt3s; specifically, one 
w'ho casts in his vot(3 or contribution with an- 
other. Also six'll ed symholiser. 
symbological (sim-bo-loj'i-kal), a. [< symbol- 
og-y + -ic-al.’] Of or pertaining to symbology. 
Imp. Diet. 

symbologist (sim-boFo-jist), V. [< symbolog-y 
4- One who is versed in symbology. 

Imp. Diet. 

symbology (sim-bol'd-ji), ri. [A reduced form 
(= Hp. .snnbologia = l*g. symhoJogia) of ^symho- 
tology, < ilr. nvpAo7{w, a symbol, 4^ -/o} m, < Xf-yefn^ 
speak: see -ology.'] Tlie art of expressing by 
symbols. Do Qnincey. 

83Wbololatry (sim-bq-loFa-tri), w. [Also, in 
reduced form, symboldtry (cf. idolatry, similarly 
reduced) ; < Ur. (Ti/i/kvov, a symbol, + Tuirpeia, 
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worship.] Worship or excessive reverence of 
symbols. 

This theological revolution or paeudo-reformation has 
done, and is still doing, an incalculable amount of harm ; 
hut it was a revolt of reason against the tyranny of sym- 
bololatry, and proved a wholesome purgatory of ortho- 
doxy. Schaf, Christ and Christianity, p. 167. 

svmbolology (sim-bp-lol'6-ji), n. Same as sym- 
bology. 

symbol-printing (8im'bpl-ppin''tinff), n. In 
teleg.f a system of printing in a cipher, as in 
the dots and dashes of the Morse alphabet, as 
distinguished from printing in ordinary alpha- 
betic characters. 

SSfmborodont (sim-bor'p-dont), a. and n. [< Gr. 
anv, together, 4- /iopof, devouring, 4* bSol^ (bdovr-) 
= E. tooth.'] I. a. In odontog., having the ex- 
ternal tubercles of the upper molars longitudi- 
nal, compr(5S8e<i, and subcrescentic in section, 
the inner ones being independent and conic ; 
applied to a form of lophodont dentition re- 
sembling the bunodont. 

n.w. A fossil mammal having symborodont 
dentition. 

symbranch (sim'brangk), n. A fish of the fam- 
ily Symhranchidm in a broad sense. Sir J. Rich- 
ardson. 

Symbranchia (sim-brang'ki-R), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. chv, together, 4- dpdyxtoLy gills.] An order of 
physostomoiiR teloost fishes. The shoulder-girdle 
18 typically connected with the cranium, Bumetimes not; 
the skull has exoccipital condyles ; there is a symx>lectic 
bone; tile opercular apparatus is complete; and the supra- 
maxillary hones as well as the intermaxillary are well de- 
veloped. All have a long ecMIke body and confluent in- 
ferior branchial apertures. They have been referred to 
one family, Synibranchidse, and also separated into four 
families. Also Symhranekii. 

symbranchiate (sim-brang'ki-at), a. and n. [< 
Symbranchia 4- -atc^.] 1. a. Pertaining to the 

Symbranchia, or having their characters. 

II, n. A symbranch. 

Symbranchidse ( si m-brang'ki-dii), v .pi. [N I j. , 

< Symhranchus 4- -idte.] A family of fishes, rep- 
reseiitt^d by the genus Symbranchns, to which 
different limitH have been assigned, (a) In Gun- 
ther's system, a family including the Symbramhidie 
proper. AmphipnaidfP. Mom>pteridm,M\dChilobranchidflP. 
(6) In (ilH’s system, restricted lo the geum Symbranchwt, 
roprosontud by 3 species, one of which Inhabits the rivers 
of tropical America, and the others those of southern and 
eastern Asia. Also Synbraiwhidw. Sec Symbranehus. 

Srabranchii (sim-brang'ki-i), n. pi. Same as 
Symbranchia. 

Symbranebus (sim-brang'kus) , n . [NL. (Bloch 
and Sch neider, 1 801 , in form Synbranclms), < Gr. 
rrer, t()g(*lher, 4- (ipay^ith l?il^H*] The typical 
genus of Symbranch ida>, Itaving four branchial 
artdies, with well-developed gills, and the eel- 
liko laxly nuked, with the vent in its posterior 
half. S. marmorains inhabits troi>ical Amt^rica, 
and S. hengalcnsis is East Imliun. 

Sjrme’s operations. Hee operation. 

Symmacnian (si-ma'ki-au), n. [< Symmachus 
(see def.) 4- -?Vfw.] A member of a dmiaizing 
sect, snpx)OHed to have been so named from 
Hymmachus the Ebionite, author of on(3 of the 
Greek versions of the Old Testament in the sec- 
ond century. The Ebionites wt3re still known 
by this name in the fourth century. 

symmetral (sim'o-tral), a. [< symmetr-y 4- 
-d^J 1. GoininenHurabie ; syniinetrical. 

It was both the doctrine of the apostles, and the practice 
of the church, while it was gymmetral, to obey the magis- 
trate. Dr. U. More, Mystery of Godliness (1660), p. 204. 

2. Pertaining to symmetry.— Symmetral line, 
point. Hee triangle.— Symmetral plane, a plane sepa- 
rating two relatively perverted parts of a symmetrical 
body, 

symmetrian (si-met'ri-an), n. [< symmetr-y 4- 
-««,] One eminently studious of proportion or 
symmetry of parts. 

His face was a thought longer than the exact gjmme’ 
trians would allow. 

Sir P. Sidney/, Arcadia. {Richardmi.) 

symmetric (si-met'nk), a. [< F. symetmpw = 
Sx). simcfrico = Pg. symctrico = It. simmetrico, 

< NL. *symmctricu8f having symmetry, < Gr. 
avfifUTpfHOv, of moderate size, < Gvpperpia, pro- 
portion ; see symmetry.] Bame as symmetrical. 
-- Symmetric determinant. See determinant^ Sym- 
metric function. See fu nctimi. 

symmetrical (si-met'ri-kal ), a. [< symmetric 4- 
-al.] 1. Weli-x>roxmrtioued in its parts; hav- 

ing its parts in due proportion as to dimen- 
sions; harmonious: as, a symmetrical building: 
his form was veiN symmetrical. — 2. Composed 
of two parts whose geometrical relations to one 
aixdher are those of a body and its image in a 
plane mirror, every element of form having a 
corre8j)onding element upon the opposite side 
of a median or symmetral plane, upon one 
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continued nerpendicular to that plane and at 
the same mstanoe from it: said also of each 
part relatively to the corresponding part : as, 
the right arm is symmetrical with the left.— -8. 
In a weakened sense, in zool.* having similar 
parts in reversed repetition on tne two sides of a 
median plane, or meson, through an axis of the 
body, generally the longitudinal. Not all the 
parts need so correspond, nor need those which 
do corresporid be equal. — 4. Composed of parts 
or determined by elements similarly related to 
one another, and either having no determinate 
order (as the three lines which by their junction 
form a summit of a cube) or else in regular 
cyclical order: said also of the parts in their 
mutual relation. — 6, Specifically, in hot., of 
flowers, numerically regular; having the num- 
ber of members the same in all the cycles or 
series of organs — that is, of sepals, x^etals, sta- 
mens, and carpels: same as isomerons, except 
that in a symmetrical flower there may be more 
than one set of the same kind of organs. Com- 
pare regular f a., 7 — Byimnetrloal equation, an 
oquatiuii whose nilfactum is a symmetrical function of 
the variables.— Symmetrical function of several va- 
riables. See symmetric /unction, un der /unction. — Sym- 
metrical gangrene. Same as Baunaud'e disease (which 
see, under discos^.- Ssmunetrlcal hemlanopsla. Hee 
hemianopsia. 

symmetrically (si-met'ri-kal-i), adv. In a 
symmetrical manner; with symmetry. 
BSrmmetricalness (si-met'ri-kal-nes), n. The 
state or quality of bein^ symmetrical. 

symmetrician (sim-e-trish 'an), n. [< symmetric 
4- -lan.] Same as symmetrian. 

The longest rib is comnionlie about the fourth part of a 
man, as some rouing symmetrieians afflrme. 

IJarrison, Descrip, of Britain, i. (Hollnshed's Chron., I.), 

symmetrist (sim'e-trist), n. [< symmetr-y 4- 
-w/.] One who is very studious or observant of 
symmetry, or due x^roportion ; a symmetrian. 

Home exact symmetrists have been blamed for being too 
true. Sir U. Wntton, Reliquite, p. 66. 

symmetrization (Rim^e-tri-za'shon), n. [< sym- 
metrize + -aiion.] The act or process of sym- 
metrizing. Also spelled symmetrisation. 

The details of the process of sjonmetrisation— the 
strongly marked character of which Justifies the use of an 
otherwise undesirable term — are still rather <»bscure. 

Micros. Science, N. S., XXXI. 448. 

symmetrize (sim'e-lriz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
symmetrized, ppr. symmetrizing. [< F. sy^ne- 
triscr; as symmetr-y -e.c'^.] To make propor- 
tional ill its parts; reduce lo symmetry. Also 
spelled symmetrise. 

He would soon have supnlied every deficiency, and 
sym'tnetrized every disproportion. Burke 

symmetroid (sim'e-troid), n. [Irr(3g. < Gr. mp- 
perpla, symmetry, 4; form.] A surface of the 

fourth order defined by an equation A = 0, wliert 
A iK a symmetrical determiiiant of the fourti 
ordc'r between expressions that are linear func 
tioiis of the homogeneous iioiiit-coordinates. 

Symmetropll6hia(sim'^3-t ro-f6'bi-a), n. [Irreg 
K Gr. (Tvpuf'Tpla, symmetry, 4- f(3ar.] Ai 

imaginea dread or sux>po8('d intentional avoid 
ance of arehitectural or structural symmetry 
or its result, as exhibited in the unsymmetrica 
structure of Egyptian temples, and very wideb 
in Japanese art. [A fanciful term.] 

A syrnmetripkobia t\mt it is difficult to understand. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. Ilf 

There were many bends In it {the avenue at Karnak 
but the fact aifords no fresh proof of Egyptian symmetn 
phobia. Miss A. B. Edwards, tr. of Maspdro's Egyp' 
lArcl^jeol. (1887), p. 86. 

symmetry (sim'e-tri), n. [Formerly also syn 
metrie, simmetrie; < OF. symmetric, F. sjfmMn 
= Sp. simetria = Pg. symetria = It. simetriay sin 
7netria = D. si^nmetrie = G. .symmetric sz Sw. Dai 
symmetri, < L. symmetria, < Gr. evpperpia^ agre< 
liieiit in dimensions, arrangement, etc., dr 
proportion, < dipperpog, having a common mei 
sure, commensurate, even, proportionate, mo< 
erate, in due proportion, symmetric, < oi'Vy witl 
4- ///rpov, measure.] 1. Proportionality; cor 
mensurability ; the due proportion of parts; e 
Xiocially, tho proper eommensurability of tl 
parts of the human body, according to a eanoi 
hence, congruity ; beauty of form. The Greek wo 
a-vfintrpia was probably first applied to the comuieiisu] 
billty of niimberB, thence to that of the parte of a stall 
and soon to elegance of form in general. 

2, Tlie metrical correspondence of parts wii 
reference to a median piano, each element ■ 
geometrical form having its counterpart up( 
the opposite side of that plane, in the same co 
tiuuod perpendicular to the plane, and at tl 
same distance from it, so that the two halv( 
are geometrically related as a body and its ir 
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age in a plane mirror : so, usually, in geometry. 
Bspeoially, in areh.t the exact or geometrlou repetition 
of one half of any structure or composition by the other 
half, only with the parts arranged in reverse order, as 
notably in much Renaissance and modern architecture — 
for instance, in the placitig of two spires, exact duplicates 
of each other, on the front of a church. Buch practice is 
very seldom followed in the best architecture, which in 
general seeks in Its designs to exhibit harmony (see Aar- 
mony, 3), but avoids symmetry in this sense. 

We have an Idea of Symmetry; and an axiom Involved 
in this Idea is that in a symmetrical natural body, if there 
be a tendency to modify any member in any manner, there 
is a tendonoy to modify all the corresponding members in 
the same manner. 

Whewell, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, I. p. xxx. 

John and Jeremiah sat in symmetry on opposite sides of 
the fireplace ; the very smiles on their honest faces seem- 
ed drawn to a line of exactitude. 

Mrs. Oiutkell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xlv. 

3. The compoHition of like and equably distrib- 
uted parts to form a unitary whole; a balance 
between different parts, otherwise than in ref- 
erence to a medial plane : but the mere repe- 
tition of parts, as in a pat-tem, is not properly 
called — 4. Cfonsistency ; congruity; 

keeping ; proper subordination oi‘ a part to the 
whole. 

It is in exact symmetry with Westeni usage that this 
great compilation was not recoived os a code until the 
yeai' l.'iOO. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Jlist., p. 167. 

5. In bioL: (a) In botany, specifically, agre(w 
raent in number of parts among the cycles of or- 
gans which compOHO a flower. See symmetrical^ 
11. (6) III zoology and anatomy, the symmetri- 

cal disposition or reversed repetition of parts 
around an axis or on opposite sides of any plane 
of the body. Symmetry in this sense is something more 
and other than that due proportion of parts noted in dof. 1, 
since it iniplieH a representation approximate- 

ly as in dot'. ‘2 (see prom4irpholoyy)\ it is also to l)e distin- 
guished from mere metamerism, or the serial repetititm 
of like parts conceived to face one way and not in opposite 
directions ; but it coincides in some cases with actumnr- 
rism, and in others with antiruerisrn or ylnM.ntpy {eeie anti- 
mere, platetntpe). Several sorta of symmetry ari! recog- 
nized. OiK' is radial or actinorneric, in which like parts 
are arranged about an axis, from which they radiate like 
the parts of a flower, as in many zoophytes nn(i cchino- 
derms ; lint sueh symmetry is unusual in the animal kitig- 
dorn, being mainly confined to some of the lower classes 
of Invertebrates, and even in those the departures from 
it are frequently obvious. (See hCtuum, tritium, and cuts 
under eehinopmUum and Spatangtddea . ) The tendency of 
animal form on the whole being to grow along one main 
axis (the longitudinal), with symiuetrieal duplication of 

f iarts on each side of the vortical plane (the meson) pass- 
ng through that axis, it follows that the usual svinmei-ry 
is oiYateraf (see below). This Is exhibited only ohsciirely, 
however, by some <!ylindrical organisms, as worms, whose 
right and left “sides,” though existent, are not well 
marked ; and to such symmetry of ringed or annulosc 
forms tile toriii zonal is sonietinies applied. When the or- 
dinary inctaiuerie ilivisions of any animal, as a vertelirate 
or ah arthropod, are conceived as not simply serial hut 
also as antitropic, sucli disposition, of parts is rogaiiled as 
constituting anteroposterior symmetry, in which parts are 
supposed to lie reversed repetitions of each otlieroii oppo- 
site sides of an imaginary plane dividing the body trans- 
versely to its axis, in the same sense that right and left, 
parts are reversed I’epetitions of each other in bilateral 
symmetry. I’lie existence of tlio last is denied or ignored 
by thosti who consider the segments of an articulate or ver- 
tebrate body as simply serially homologous ; but in the 
view of those who recognize it the hack of the arm corre- 
sponds to tlie front of the thigh, the convexity of the elboM* 
(backward) to tlie convexity of tho knoo (forward), the ex- 
tensor hrachli to the extensor cruris, etc. Anteroisistcrior 
symmetry is also recognized by some naturalists In cer- 
tain arthropods from the arrangements of the legs (In a in - 
phipods, for example), tlie correspondences observed be- 
twoon anal and oral parts, etc. Since any body is a 8<ilid, 
and therefore may be intersected by three mutually per- 
pendicular planes, two of which are concerned in bilateral 
and anteroposterior symmetry respectively, a kind of sym- 
metry called dorsaJbdmninal symmetry is recognized by 
some, being that of parts lying upon opposite sides of a 
longitudinal horizontal plane passing through the axis of 
the body, as that between the neural and hemal arches of 
a vertebra , but It is generally obscure, and probably never 
perfect. Bilateral Rinnm.et.ri) (sec eudiplcuraX) is the nearly 
universal rule in vertobratos and articulates. The chief de- 
partiires from it in veittibrates are in the family of flatfishes 
or flounders (as the plaice, turbot, halibut), in parts of tho 
cranium of various cetaceans and the single great tusk of 
the narwhal, in the skulls (especially the ear-narts) of sun- 
dry owls, in the beak of a plover {Anarhytwhus) which is 
bent sidewise, in the atrophy of one of the ovaries and ovi- 
ducts in most birds, and in the position finally assumed liy 
the heart and great vessels and most of the digestive organs 
of vertebrates at large. (See cuts under asymmetry, imv- 
whal, plaice., and plover.) In articulates notable exceptions 
to it ai-e seen la tho difference between the great claws or 
chehe of a hibster, etc. In Mollusca asymmetry Is the rule 
rather than tlie exiseption. (Bee Anisopleura, Isopleura.) 
A certain symmetry, apart from that exhibited by an ani- 
mal body as a whole, may be also predicated of the several 
components of any part in their respective selves : as, the 
symmetry of a carpus or of a tarsus whose several bones 
are regularly disposed on each side of Its axial plane, or 
around a central bone. (Bee cuts under caTpus and tarsus. ) 
_ AxlB of ■y uim ntry. Bee axUA . — COlltOr Of 83^111110- 
try. Bee cenfcri. — Klnetlcal Bjrmmetry, the equality 
of the principal axes of a body through its center of mass. 
—Plane of symmetry, a symmetral or median plane.— 
Qoartic synunetry. Bee quartio . — Qulntio ssnnmetry. 
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regularity of form depending on a pentagon being regular. 
Bee gninfic.— Radial Byxnmetry. See def. 5 (A). — Rec- 
tangular or right symmetry, symmetry depending on 
that of the right angle, or consisting in some angle being a 
right angle.— Skew symmetry. Bee sActoi.— Uniform 
BSrmmetry, in arch., such disiMisitioii of parts that the 
same ordonnance reigns tliroughout tho whole. ssBjm. 
Symmetry, Prop^ion. Proportion is the more general 
word, being applicable to numbers, etc. ; it is also tho more 
abstract. Symmetry is limited to the relation of the parts 
of bodies, especially living bodies : siB,symmetry in the legs 
of a horse ; it is Unis soiiictimes more external. Symmetry 
sometimes is mure expressive of the pleasure of the behold- 
er. ** Symmetry is the opposition of equal quantities to 
each other. Proportiem the connection of unequal quanti- 
ties with each other. The property of a tree in sending 
out equal boughs on opposite sides Is symmetrical. Its 
sending out shorter and smaller toward the top, proper- 
titmal^ In the hiiiiian face its hiihiiicc of opposite sides is 
symmetry, its division upwards, proport.ion.*' (Buskin.) 

sympalznograph (sim-parmo-grAf), n. [< Or. 
anv, together^ 4- iTn//i6i, vibration (< vi- 

brato), + ypatftfuv^ write.] A kind of apparatiiH 
used to exhibit Lissajous curves (see under 
curve) formed by the combination of two sim- 
ple harmonic, motions, a convenient form employs 
a double pendulum, the rate of oscillation of whose parts 
can be varied at will, while a suitable style traces out upon 
a lampblack surface the curves resulting from the com- 
bined motions. 

sympathetic (sim-jin-tbet'ik), a. and u. [Cf. 
sympathcticus (in technical use); < liClr. cviiiza- 
OyTiKOc, liaving sympathy, < (Ir. cvfnvathia, sym- 
pathy: see I. a. 1. Pertaining to, 

expressive of, procec'ding from, or exhibiting 
sympathy, in any sense ; attended with sym- 
pathy. 

tJold reserve had lost its power 
In sorrow’s sympatheticAiowr. 

SlfoW, Rokeby, v. 11. 

The sympathetic or social feelings are imt so strong be- 
tween dittertsntcoinmiiniticH as between individiialsof the 
same community. Calhoun, Works, 1. 1). 

It is a doctrine alike of the oldest and of the newest 
philosophy that man is one, and that yon cannot injure 
any memher without a sympathetic Injury to all the mem- 
bers. Emerson, West Indian Knmneipation. 

Tho sentiment of justice is nothing hut a sympathetic 
atfection of the iiistinet «»f personal rights — a sort of ri'- 
flex function of it //. Spencer, Hocial Statics, p. IKJ. 

2. Having symiiathy or common fooling with 
another; susceptible of being affectod by fold- 
ings like tlioso of anofhor, or of altmistK*. f (‘cl- 
ings whicdi arise as a consotpioncc of what, an- 
other feeds. 

Your Sf/mpathetic Hearts she hopes to move. 

Epilogue to Mrs. Maiihy’s Lnciiis. 

Wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good jf all inunkiiid. 

Goldsw 'U, I’ravoller, 1. 43. 

3. Harmonious; concordaiii ; congenial. 

Now o'er the soothed accordant heart we feel 

A sywpalftetic twilight slowly steal. 

Wordsirurth, An Evening Walk. 

My imagination, which I suppose at bottom hud very 
good reasons of its own and knew perfectly what it was 
about, refused to jiroject into the dark old town and upon 
the yellow hills that sympathetK’ gli»w which forms half 
tlie substance of our genial innirt'ssions. 

U. James, Jr., Trans. Bkctchos, p. 291. 

4. In auat. and rooV., cfft’cling a symirathy or 
eonsontaneous affection of the viscera and 
blood-voKS(ds; uniting viscera and blood-ves- 
sels in a nervous action common to them all; 
iiiliibitory of or controlling tln^ vital activities 
of viset'ra and blood-vcsstds, wliich areth(‘r(‘by 
subjected to a comiiioii nervous infiueiiee; spew- 
ed dually, of or pertaining to a sptudal set of 
nerves or nervous system called tlnr stfwpa- 
ihehc. See below.— 5. In acousUi‘.s, noting 
soiujds induced not hy a direct vibration-produ- 
cing force, but by vibrations conveycsl through 
the air or other* modi urn from a body already 
in vibration. The fihenomcna of n'sonanco 
are properly examples of sympat.helic sound. — 
Sinnpatnetic headache, pains in tlic head as the result 
oi comparatively distant irritat Ions. - 83 fmp&^hetic Ink. 
Bee inA-i.— Sympathetic nerve, a nerve of the syinpa- 
Ihetlc system ; in particular, one of the two main gangli- 
ated cords extending the wliolc length of the vertebral 
column. Thesi- ganglia, in man, correspond in number to 
the vertebra) against which they lie, cxcojit In the neek, 
where there arc three pairs, and on tho coccyx, whi‘rc 
there is hut a single one, the ganglion impar. (Communi- 
cating branches, rami comwumcantes, rami visccrales, to 
and from the spinal and some of tlie cranial nerves, 
unite the synipiilhellc system witli the cerebrospinal axis. 
'I'he branches of distribution of the syrnxiathetic system 
supplychieflv the trunk- viscera and the walls of tho bbuMl- 
vesHcls and Ivmphatles. The synipathotlc nen'cs differ 
from the cerebrospinal nerves In having generally a gniy- 
isii or reddish I'olor, and in the greater number and more 
widt'ly distributed ganglia connected with tlnnn. The 
sympathetic nerve is also called yreat sympaihetie, tri- 
splanchnie, yanylionie — Sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem. (a.) In vertebmtes. a set of nerves consisting essen- 
tially of a longitudinal series of ganglia on eacii side of 
the spinal axis, connected by commissures nr commissural 
nerve-tibers, forming a double ohatii from head to tail, and 
giving off numerous branches which funn special pl«*xuMeB 
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In the principal cavities of the body, and other plexi 
surrounding and accompanying the viscera and bh 
vessels, disiinct from but intimately connected by a 
toraoses with the nerves of the cerebrospinal system, 
man the sympathetic system consists (1) of tho two u 
gangliateJ chains above described ; (2) of four pain 
cranial ganglia; (3) of three great gangliated jplexi 
or sympathetic plexuses, in the thoracic, abdominal, 
pelvic cavities respectively ; (4) of smaller ganglia In ( 
nection with the abdominal and other viscera; (5) 
communicating nerves or commissures, whereby tr 
ganglia or plexuses arc connected with one another 
with nerves of the cerebrospinal system ; (6) of distrl 
tory nerves supplying the viscera and vessels, wher 
the sympathetic reaches all parts of the body. See g 
glion and plexus, (b) In invertebrates, as Vermes, a i 
terior part of the visceral nervous system, passing oi 
tho enteric tube, and coiTesponding to a true enteric i 
voiiB system : so called in view of its physiological r 
tions, without reference to the actual homology Impl 
with the sympathetic system of a vertebrate.— S3rm] 
tketic XLUmtlBrB, numbers absurdly supposed to ha\ 
tendency to come together by chance.— Sympathe 
Ophthalmia, inflammation of one eye due to lesion 
the opposite eye. — gjonpathetlc powder. »ec ptnm 

83 rmpath 0 ti 0 resonance, the communication of vil 
tion from one sounding body to another in its proxiinl 
Thus, if two musical strings are stretched over the sa 
sounding-board and one of them is struck, the other v 
vibrato also if tuned to the same note, or, further, If tui 
to give the octave or the fifth. — gympathetlc souni 
sounds produced by means of vibrations caused by i 
vibrations of some sounding body, these vibrations be 
communicated by means of the air or some interven 
liquid or solid body. SinxiPathetic String, in yai‘i< 
classes of stringed innsical Instruments, a string that 
intended to be sounded by sympathetic vibration, and i 
by direct excitation. 

IL w. 1. The syinpathetio nervous systei 
or tho sympathetu*. nerve. — 2. One who is pec 
liarly susceptible, as to hypnotic or mcsmei 
iiifiuoiu*(»s ; a sensitive. 

Favorabh' conditions may make any one hypnotic 
some extent, in a degree sufficient, perhaps, to dull t 
physical vision and excite the mental vision. Natnra 
enough u company of sympalheticsmay he similarly Inl 
encod. N. A. Hev., ('‘XLVI. 7< 

sympathetical (sim-pa-tlict'i-kal), a. ( < »y% 
2 >afhrtic 4* -a/.] Same as aympathetic. 

Sympathetical and vital passions produced within oi 
selves BenUt 

sympathetically (sirn-pa-thet'i-kiil-i), adv, : 
a sympalhetici raaiinor; with sympathy, in ai 
scilso; in conseipiencc sympathy, or syinp 
thetic interaction or intcrdopcmclence. 
Rympatheticism (sim-pa-thet'i-sizm), n. | 
.sympathetic 4- -/.w/.] A teiitloncy to bo sympi 
timti(», especially an undue tendency; fondnei 
for (‘xhibiting; sympatliy : used in a disjiaragin 
SC' use. 

I'enelope . . . received her visitors with a plteoi 
distraction which could not full of touching nromflei 
Corey’s Italianized sympathet.iei.sm. 

UouffUs, Silas Laphitm, xxvj 

Bympatheticus (sim-]>a41iet'i-kus), w. ; pi. uyn 
pawvtici (-Hi). [NL. se(^ aytupathettc.^ Th 
sympathetic norvo. 

sympathise, sympathiser. Hoc yym.paihiz\ 

.'<ympathi:;vr. • 

Slbupathist (siin'jia-thist ), »/. f< sympaih-y - 
-tfit.] Olio w'lio teols syinjiatliy ; a sympathize] 

( 'olrrifhp'. 

sympathize (sim'i>a-thiz), r.: prot. and m 
.sympa tinned j j)W. sympa th i::i uy. [h'oriiK'rly aJs 
iiimpathi.rc ; \ P. sympa thisrr = Rp. simpati;:<\ 
= sympa thisar = It. simpatiz::arc ; tin syyi 
pnth-y + I, infraus. 1. To have or e> 

hibit sympathy; be affected as a result of th 
aff ection of some' one or soinethiTifj: (dse. Bpecil 
cally — (a) To share a feeling, ns of liodily pleasure or paii 
with another ; feel with another. 

The mind will sympathize so much with the anguish an 
debility of tlie body that it W'ill be too distracted to fl 
itself In incilltnlion Bnekminste, 

(b) To feel in consequence of what nnother feels ; be a 
lected by feelings similar to tliose of unother, coniriiunl 
in consequence of knowing th(! otlicr to lie thus affecte< 
There was hut one sole man In all the world 
With wliom 1 e’er could symjwtttize. 

B. Jonson, Volporie, iii. ; 

A good man cun UHUully symjHXihise much more witli 
very iinpcufcct chunicti r of his own type than with u fu 
more ptnfect mic of a different type. 

Leeky, Euroji. Morals, I. 16^ 

(e) To he affected sympathetically . respond sympathot 
cully to external iriHnences of any kind. 

In the great poets there is an exquisite sonslbility hot 
of soul and sense tiiat sympathizesXiVvt gossamer sea-iiMis 
with evtsry movement of trie element, 

Lowell, Among my Books, ‘2d ser., p. 250 
(d) To agree; fit; harmonize. 

A worke t’ admire. 

That afro should meet with »‘arth, water with Arc, 
And in one hodlc fiiendlie symjtathizn, 

Jleing soe munifestlle eoiitraries 

Times’ Whistle (K. E. T S ), p. 1 1(' 

2. To express sympatliy; condole, ((h)lloq. 
— 3t. To be of like nature or disposition ; ro 
semble. 
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The men do with the mwtilfe in roboetioiii 

and rough coming on. 8hak*t Hen* Y*, tti. 7. 168. 

II, irans, 1. To hare sympathy for; share 
in ; participate in. 

All that are aesembled in this plac^ 

That by this tyrnpaJthixtd one day’s error 
Have aufler'd wrong, go ke^ Ui company. 

iSRo4.,C.of E.,v. 1.397. 

S. To form with suitable adaptation ; contrive 
with oongruity or consistency of parts ; match 
in all the concomitants of; harmonize in all 
the parts of. [Obsolete or archaic in both 
uses.] 

Ann, Fetch hither the awain ; he must carry me a letter. 

Moth. A meaaage well tymmxUazed; a horse to be anibaa* 
aador for an ass. Shdk., L. L. L., lit 1. £2. 

Also spelled sympathise, 

sympathizer (sim'pa-thi-zfer)^ n. [< sympathise 
+ .] One who sympathizes witli or feels 

for another; one who feels sympathy. Also 
spelled sympathiser, 

sympathy (sim'pa-thi ), «. ; pi. sympathies C-thiz) . 
[Formerly also sympathies simpathic; s= F. sym- 
pathie = Sp. simpatia = Pg. sympathia = It. 
simpatUis < u. sf/mpathiaf < Or. av/indduay fellow- 
feeling, community of feeling, sympathy, < tryp- 
having a fellow-foeliiig, affected by like 
feelings, sympathetic, also exciting sympathy, 
< with, 4* wat/of, feeling, passion : see pa- 
thos, Ct. apathy j antipathy^ 1. Feeling iden- 
tical with or resembling tliat which another 
feels; the quality or state of being affected 
with feelings or emotions corresponding in 
kind if not in degree to those which another 
experiences: said of pleasure or pain, but espe- 
cially of the latter; fellow-leeling; commisera- 
tion ; compassion, in writers not quite modern an 
occult influence of one mind (or body) by another is meant, 
but this meaning is now almost forgotten. 

This is by a naturall timpalhie betweene the eare and 
the eye, aiici betweene tunes & colours. 

PuUenham, Arte of Bng. Poesie, p. 70. 

In order to awaken something of tympaihy for the un- 
fortunate natives. Burke, Fox s East India Bill. 

The word sympathy may also be used on this occasion, 
though the sense of it seems to be rather more extensive. 
In a good souse, it is styled benevolence ; and, in certain 
oases, philanthropy: and, in a flgurative way, brotherly 
love : in others, humanity ; in others, charity ; in others, 
pity and compassion ; in others, mercy ; in others, grati- 
tude ; in others, tendornoss ; in others, patriotism ; in oth- 
ers, public spirit. 

Benlham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, x. 26. 

Although we commonly have *n view feeling for pain 
rather than for pleasure when we talk of aympathy, this 
last really includes lioth. 

J. SuUy, Outlines of Psychol., p. 610. 

It is true that sympathy does not necessarily follow 
from the mere fact of gregariousness. Cattle do not help 
a wounded comrade; on the contrary, they arc more 
likely to dispatch him. 

IT. James, Prln. of Psychology, II. 210. 

2. An agreement of affections or inclinations, 
or a conformity of natural disposition which 
makes two ptjrsons agreeable eacli to the other; 
mutual or reciprocal inclination or affection; 
«ympathetio interest ; in this sense commonly 
followed b^ with : as, to have sympathy with a 

* person in his hopes, aspirations, or aims. 

Yea, I think there was a kind of sympathy betwixt that 
valley and him. Bunyan, IMlgrinrs i’rogress, ii. 

Priscilla's silent sympathy with his purposes, so unal- 
loyed with criticism, and therefore more grateful tliau 
any intellectual approbation, which always involves a 
possitile reseive of latent censure. 

Hawthorne, Blithodalo Bomance, ix. 

To cultivate sympathy, you must be among living crea- 
tures, and thinking about them. Buskin. 

3. In physiol, and pathoL: (a) That state of an 
organ or a tissue which has a certain relation 
to the condition of another organ or tissue in 
health and dischse ; a related state of the vital 
manifestations or actions in different organs 
or tissues, such that when one part is excited 
or affected others are also affected; that re- 
lation of the organs and parts of a living body 
to each otlier whereby a disordered condition 
of one part induces more or less disorder in 
another part: as, for example, the pain in the 
brow caused by taking a draught of cold water 
into the stomacli, the pain in tiie right shoulder 
arising from disease of the liver, or the irri- 
tation and vomiting produced by a tumor of 
the brain, (h) The influence which the physi- 
ological or pathological state of one indivitfual 
has in producing the same or an analogous state 
ill another at the same time or in rapid succes- 
«ioii, as exerapUfiod in the hysterical convul- 
mons which affect a number of women on see- 
ing one of their companions suffering from hys- 
teria, or the yawning produced by seeing au- 
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other yawn.— 4f. Physical action at a distance 
(so used by old writers against astrology, who 
argue that the inffuenoe of the stars is not 

a cal sympathy and not moral sympathy, 
iherefore does not exist at all): as, the 
sympathy between the lodestone and iron. 

What we call sympaXMes and ontlpatlilee dmndlng in- 
deed ou the peculiar textures and other modiflcationa of 
the bodies between whom these friendships and hostili- 
ties are said to be exercised, 1 see not why it should be 
impossible that there be a cognation betwm a body of a 
congruous or convenient texture and the effluviums of 
any other body. Boyle, Hidden Qualities of Air. 

5. In acoHsticSs the fact, condition, or result of 
such a relation between two vibratile bodies 
that when one is thrown into vibration the 
other tends to vibrate in a similar or related 
way, in consequence of the vibrations commu- 
nicated to it through the air or some other me- 
dium — Powder of sympathy, see poicdsr. = gyn. L 
Commissraldon, Compassion, etc. (see pMyi) \ tenderness. — 
2, Afllnity, harmony. 

gympathyt (sim'pa-thi), v, i. [< sympathy , «.] 
To sympathize. [Kare.] 

Pleasures Hiat are not man’s as man is man, 

But as his nature sympathies with beasta 

Bandol^, Muse’s Looking Glass, il. 8. 

gymjpelmOHg (sim-pel'mus), a. [< Gr. ainf, to- 
gether, 4- Tri^fia, the sole of the foot.] In or- 
nith,, having the tendons of the deep flexors 
of the toes blended 
in one before separat- 
ing to proceed one to 
each of the four digits: 
contrasted with nomo- 
pelmotis. Also synpel- 
mous. Stan d, Na t. Hist , , 

IV. 369. 

sympetalous (sim-pet'- 
a-lus), a, [< Gr. 
together, 4- irkraAov, 
leaf* (in mod. bot. a pet- 
al).] In hot,, having 
the petals united; gam- 
opetalouB. See mono- 
petalom, and cut under 
corolla, 

8yinphanf,n. [ME.^yw- 

phane, simphanne : see 
symphony,] Same as 
symphony, 2 {a), Cath, 

Any., p, 340. 
gympnant, V, i. [ME. ^symphanen, synfan ; < sym- 
phan, n.] To play on a symphan or symphony. 
Cath. Ang., p. 340. 

Symphemia (sim-fe'mi-&), n. [Nli. (Eafl- 
nesque, 1815, as Synphetiia), < Gr. ohypifw^, 
agreeing with, < ovp^&vai, agree with, < ohv, to- 
pethor, 4- speak, say.] A genus of Amer- 
ican limicoline grallatorial birds, having the 
toes basally webbed and the bill comparatively 
thick; the semipalmated tattlers, or willets. 
They are among the larger birds of their tribe, with stont 
bill and feet, the latter bluish, and two decided basal 
webs instead of one. Tlie wings ore white-mirrored and 
black-lined, and the whole plumage is variegated. The 
common willet of North America is 8. semipaimata; a 
second species or subspecies is S. specvdiferus. The genus 
is also called CaJtoptnphxXrus or Catoptrophonus, and also 
ffoditis. See outs under semipalnuUe and wittet, 

sYmpheiiomena (sim-ff-nom'e-nii), n. pi. [< 
LGr. avpi^ivopeva, ppr. of avptftaive^ai, appoar 
along with or together, < Gr. crw, with, together, 
4- ^Iveadai, appear: see phenomenon,] Phe- 
nomena of a kind or character similar to others 
exhibited by the same object. Stormonth, 
gymphenomenal (sim-ff-nom'e-nal). a, [< 
symj)henomefia 4* -ah] Of the nature oi, or per- 
taining to, symphenomena; specifically, desig- 
nating si^ifleant words imitative of natural 
sounds or phenomena. Stormonth, 
symphonial (sim-fo'ni-fi), n, [L.: see sym- 
phony,] 1. In anc. Or, music, same as concord 
or comonance, — 2. In medieval music, a name 
applied to several distinct instruments, such 
as the bagpipe, hurdy-gurdy, or virginal. — 3. 
Same as symphony, 

Symphonia*^ (sim-fo'ni-a), n, [NL. (Linnaeus 
fllius, 1781), named from the regular flowers 
and fruit; < L. symphonia, a plant so called (var. 
sympkoniaca), appar. an amaranth, < Gr, ervp- 
^la, symphony: see symphony,] A genus 
of polyi)e talons plants, of the order Guttiferse 
and tribe Moronobem, it It characterixed by globose 
flowers with short sepsis, erect convolute petals, and a 
columnar stamen-tube of five elongated lbl>es bearing 
three os^four anthers below the apex. The 6 species are 
all cottmied to Madagascar. They are trees or shrubs 
wHh tliin but coriaceous leaves having crowded parallel 
veins proceeding from the midrib. The large terminal 
flowers are commonly scarlet and grouped in somewhat 
umbellate panicles, followed by globose or ovoid berriea 
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(PanySttla saxattlts), showing 

the united deep plantar tendons, 
with A l.uge sesamoid, .S, at their 

K int of union, yf A, flexor longus 
llucK; fpd, flexor i)erforans 
digitoniin. 
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gyailk&oillio (tim-fon^ [»F.gpg^hoii4oiM; 

as symphaipy 4- Ac. Of. L. symphoniacm, CGr. 

pertaining to mutio or to a con- 
cert.] 1. Of or pertaining to symphony, or hai*- 
mo^ of sounds; symphonious. Imp, JHot,^ 

2. Having the same sound, as two words; 
homophomo; homophonous; homonymous. 

Mr. Sweet Is now engaged on a work which givea him 
special facilities of oompmng whole classes cisymphonie 
words with each other and their earlier forms. 

J. A. H. Murray, Address to the Fhilol. Soc., May 21, 1880 
i(in Trims. Phllol. Soc., 1880^ p. 149). 

3. In music, pertaining or relating to or char- 
acteristic of a symphony: as, a composition in 
symphonic form. 

Schumann’s First Symphony ... as a whole . . . has 
no superior in all symphonie literature. 

The Nation, Boy, 


Symphoilic poem, in mueie, a work of symphonic dimen- 
sions, but free in form, like an overture, based on a speoi- 
fled poetic subject : an elaborate kind of program-muslo 
especially favored by Liszt. 

83finphonion (sfm-fo'ni-qn), n, [NL., < Gr. evp- 
^avia, a unison of sound: see symphony,] A 
combination of pianoforte and harmonium, in- 
vented by F. Kaufmann in 1839, which was the 
precursor of the orchestrion, 
symphonious (sim-fd'ni-us), a, [< symphon-y 
4* -ous,] 1. Characterized by symphony, or 
harmony of sounds ; agreeing in sound ; accor- 
dant; harmonious. 

Sound 

Symphonious of ten thousand harpa 

MUton, P. L., vll. 669. 

More dulcet and symphonious than the bells 
Of village-towers on sunshine holid^ ! 

SheUey, (Edipus Tyrannus, 11. 2. 

2. In music, same as symphonic, 
symphonist (sim'fo-mst), n, [= P. sympho- 
niste; as symphonAf 4- -ist,] A composer of 
symphonies : as, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
are the greatest of the earlier symphonists, 
symphomzet (sim'fo-niz), v, i, [< symphony 
4- -he,] To agree ;* harmonize. Also spelled 
symphonise. 


The law and prophets symphonising with the goroel. 
Boyle, Style of the Holy Scriptures (Works, If. 187). 

symphony (sim'fo-ni), n , ; pi. symphonies (-niz). 
[Early mod. E. also symphonie, simphonie, sim- 
Jonie; < ME. symphonye, sinfonye, etc., < OP. sym- 
phonic, sinfonie, F, symphonie ss 8p. sinfonia as 
Pg. symphonia =s It. sinfonia as G. symphonie as 
Sw. Dan, symfoni, < L. symphonia, < Gr. av/jufnovia, 
a unison of sound, a concert, symphony, \ aiifi- 
ifKjvoc, agreeing in sound, harmonious, accor- 
dant, < c/iv, together, 4- voice, sound, tone.] 

1. A consonance or harmony of sounds agree- 
able to the ear, whether the sounds are vocal 
or instrumental, or both. 

The Poetes cheife Muslcke lying in hit rime or Concorde 
to heare the Simphonie. he maketh all tlie hast he can to 
be at the end of his verso, and delights not in many stayes 
by the way, and therefore giueth but one Cesure to any 
verse. Putlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 62. 

Sound and sweetness, voice, and symphonie. 
Concord, Consent and heav’nly harmorile. 

Hey wood. Hierarchy of Angela, p. 682. 

2. In music: (of) Same as symphonia^, 2. 


Heer is the queen of Faiire, 

With harpe and pype ana symphonye 
Dwelling in this place. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 104. 

Praise him upon the olaricoalea, 

The lute and sirnfonie. 

Leighton, Teares or Lamentations (1618). (Hottiisell, 

[under regaU.) 

(6t) Same as ritornelle. (c) An elaborate com 
position in three or more movements, essen 
tially similar in construction to a sonata, bui 
written for an orchestra, and usuallv of fa: 
grander proportions and more varied elements 
The symphony is now recognised as the highest kind o 
instrumental music. It was brought to its classical forn 
mainly by Haydn in the last part of the eighteenth cen 
tury, and has since been extensively developed by Mosari 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahma, and othen 
8;mp]ioricarpog (sim^fo-ri-kflr'pps), n, [NL 
(Dillenins, 1732), so called in allusion to thi 
clustered berries: < Gr. avfi^^elv, bear togethe 
« (si)v, together, 4- ^peiv =r E, hear^), 4* lozpwdf 
fruit.] A genus of gamopetalous shrubs, of th< 
order Caprifoliacem and tribe Lonicerese, it ! 
charaoterised'by flowers with a cup-shaMd and four- c 
flve-toothed calyx, a funnel- or bell-shaped ooroUa bearin 
as many lobes and epipetalous stamens, and an ovary c 
four cells, two with a few imperfect ovules, the others eao 
with the ovule solitary, perfect, and pendulous. The 8 or 
species are natives of the United States, Canada, and ill 
mountains of Mexico. They are mainly western ; one, 5 . 000 
dentoHs. extends north to latitude 64 . They are smooth ( 
haiiy shrubs with slender four-angled branchlets and seal 
buds, producing opposite ovate leaves which are entiiw < 
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obtniely toothed on young planti. The imall white or red 
nowen ere arranged in short axillary spikes or in racemes, 
and are followed by fleshy white or red berries, each with 
four oells but only two seeds. In several (^ecies the 
corolla is remarkably tilled with close white hairs. For 
the three eastern species, see eoral-berry, srunoberry, and 
wolf berry; the flrst is also known as Indian eurrarU, and 
a general name is St.-Peteff$‘Wari, 
fl^phoricarpous (sim^fo-ri-khr'pua), a, [< 
Ur. bear together, + mpnSc, fruit.] La 

hot,y bearing several fruits clustered together, 
symphyantaerous (siui-fl>an'th6r-us)i a. [< Gr. 

growing together (< nvv, together, + 
(ffireadaif grow), + NL. antherUf anther, + -om«.] 
In bot.f same as synantheroua. 
sympliycarpoiis (sim-fi-kftr'pus), a, K Gr. ou//- 
growing together, + mpizdgy fruit.] In hof., 
having the fruit confluent, as the disks of the 
apothecia in certain gymnocarpous lichens. 
Symphyla (sim 'fl -l &), n. J) L [Nlj . , < Gr. abpijmhii:, 
of the same stock, i'avVf together, + 
a tribe : see phylum,'} An order or suborder of 
insects, combining some characters which are 
now mostly manifested in widely distinct types. 
This group is represented by the Se<dopendrellid/e, and 
forms ill some respects a connecting-link between the 
classes of myriapods and hexapods. All the known spe- 
cies are small (less than 7 millimeters in length); they re- 
semble minute centipede, and each abdominal segment 
bears a pair of legs ; with the excention of these appen- 
dages, however, the structure resembles that of somethy- 
sanurous insects. The legs are tlvo-jointed, and end In a 
pair of claws. 

The reasonableness of placing the Symphyla (- Scolo- 
pendrella) of Ryder in the Thysanura, with thet^oHembola 
and Cinura as coordinate groups. 

S. H. Scudder, Mem. Acad. Nat Set, III. 90. 

83riupliylloilS ( Him-firus), a. [< Gr. ocv, together, 
+ a loaf, + -otes.] In bot, Hame as gamn- 

phyllous. 

flymphylous (sim'fi-lus), a, [< Symphyla + 
Having characteristics of the Symphyla ; 
combining characters of myriapods with those 
of the true hexapods, or six-footod insects, 
symphynote (sim'fi-not), a. [< Gr. avp(l)vt/c, 
growing together, + vmtov, the back.] Solderetl 
together at tlio back or hiugo, as the valves of 
some iinios, or having valves so soldered, as a 
unio ; the opposite of asyniphynote. 

In some of the species the valves become soldered 
together at the hinge, so that motion would be impossi- 
ble were it not lor the fact that a fracture takes place 
near the line of junction, so that one valve bears two wings 
and the other none. This fact has been used by Dr. Lea 
to divide the numerous species of Unio into two groups, 
those with soldered hinge being called symphynote, and 
those with the nomial structure asyniphynote forms. * 
Staml. Nat. Hist., I. 270. 


S3rmphyogeneBis (8irri''fi-d-gcn'e-sis), V. [< (L*. 
avpipvtaOai, gi*ow together,’ + ykvtatQy generation: 
see genesis,} In hot,, the forming by union of 
previously separate elements. 

symphyogenetic (Him''fi- 9 -je-net'ik), a. [< sym- 
phyogenasiSf after genetic,} In bot,^ formed by 
the union of previously separate elements. 
[)e Bary. 

synuihyOBtfllZIOllOlLS (sim''''fi-o-Btem'o-nu8), a. 
[< (Jr. (Tvp(jtiii'adaiy grow together, + oTijpuv, the 
warp in a loom (in mod. bot. a stamen).] In 
hot,, having the stamens united ; monadelphous. 

ByrnphyBal (sim'fi-zal), a. Same as syrn- 
physeal. 

B 3 nnphyBeal (sim-ilz'e-al), a. [< Gr. avpipvai^ 
(see symphysis) + -a^.’]* Of or pertaining to a 
symphysis ; entering into the formation of a 
symphysis; as, symphyseal union or connection; 
a symphyseal line or surface ; th e symphyseal ends 
of bones; a symphyseal ligament.— Symphjrseal 

angle, in craniom., the angle between the line in the me- 
dian plane of the skull tangent to the mental prominence 
and to the alveolar border of the lower Jaw and the plane 
tangent to the anterior part of the lower border of the 
‘lower jaw. See cut under eraniotnetry. 

BymphyBeotome (sim-fiz'c-o-tom), «. [< Gr. 

enyi^vatg, symphysis, + -ropog, < rkpvuvy raueLV, 
cut.] In 8urg„ a knife used in section of the 
symphysis pubis. 

ByiII]^yB60X0iny (sim-fiz-e-ot'o-mi), n, [< Gr. 
aiipiftvaig, symphysis, + -^ropUi, < TkpvBiv, rapelv, 
cut.] In surff., the operation of dividing the 
syrmphysis pubis for the piuT) 08 e of facilitating 
labor ; the Bigaultian section or operation. 

sympliyBial, ByrnphyBian (sim-fiz'i-al, -an), a. 
Same as symphyseal, 

BymphyBlB (sim'fi-sis), n , ; pi. symphyses (-s6z). 
[=: F. symphyse, < NL. symphysis, < Gr. avp^ig, a 
growing together, un i on , < avp^bt tv, cause to ctow 
together, mid. avptjtheaOai, grow together, < ahv, 
together, + 0{'efv,^roduoe, grow.] 1 . In anat 
and sool,: (a) The union or connection of 
bones in the middle line of the body, cither by 
confluence, by direct apposition, or by the in- 
tervention of cartilage or ligament; also, the 
385 
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part, or configuration of parts, resulting from 
such union or connection. Symphysis usually con- 
stitutes an immovable joint, and may 1^ so Intimate that 
all trace of original separateness of the parts is lost. 
These two conditions are illustrated in the human body 
in the symphysis of the pubic bones and of the two 
halves of the lower jaw respectively ; but in many ani- 
mals symphyses remain freely movable, as in the two 
halves of the lower jaw of serpents. The term is chiefly 
restricted to the growing together or close apposition of 
two halves of a bilaterally symmetrical bone, or of a bone 
with its fellow of the opposite side — other terms, as an- 
kyloaia, aynoateoaiH, synehmidroaia, and auUtre, being ap- 
plied in other cases. Soo cuts under innominaium and 
pelvis, (ft) Borne point or line of union between 
two parts; a commissure; a chiasm; as, the 
symphysiK of the optic nerves . {e) A ttaehment 
of one part to another; a growing together; 
insertion or gomphosis with union; as, the 
symphysis of teotJi with the jaw. Bee atro- 
dont, pleurodont. (d) Coalescence or growing 
togetner of parts so as to close a natural pas- 
sage; atresia. — 2. In hot., a coalescence or 
growing together of similar parts.— niac, iBOhl- 
atlc, piibic symphyBlB. Seo the adjectives. — Mental 
BsrmpnyBiB, symphyBls mandibuln, BymphyBlB 
meuti, the union or apposition of the two halves of the 
lower jaw-bone ; the inidline of the chin in man, tlie go- 
nys or gonydeal line of a bird, etc.— BymphyBlB PUblB, 
the pubic symphysis. 

ByxnphytiBm (sim'li-tizm), h. L< Gr. (TvptpvTog, 
growing together, < ovp^vtaOnt^ grow together: 
see symphysis,} In gram,, a eoaleseence of the 
elements of words. JCarh , 

Symphytum (sim'fl-tum), w. [NL. (Tonrne- 
lort, 1700), < L. symphyton.i, Gr. avptpvTiw, plant, 
comfrey, bonesei (so named from its reputed 
medicinal power), < myy^mi'jmake to grow toge- 
ther : see sipnphysis,} A genus of gamopetalous 
plants, of tlie order Boraginavvir, tribe Bhragese, 
and Hubtribe Auehnsva'. it is characterized by a 
broadly tubular corolla with short somewhat erect lobes, 
bearing within live scales and live short stamuiis with linear 
anthers. About 17 sjiecies are known, natives of Europe, 
northern Africa, and western Asia, anti occasionally natu- 
ralized elsewhere, as S. oMcinale in the eastern Ihiited 
States. They are commonly rough erect herbs, sometimes 
with a tuberous root. They bear alternate or mostly radi- 
cal leaves, the nppertiiost sometimes nearly opposite. The 
flowers are blue, pni’iilish, or yellowish, and form parteil 
terminal cymes or simple one-sided racemes. The species, 
especially S. oMdwtle (se^o cut under Hcorpioid), are known 
as cmnfrey. S tiiheromm with j>alo->enow and S. anperri- 
mum with light-blue flowers are occasionally cultivated 
for ornament. The latter, the prickly comfrey, is also a 
forage-plant, said to support large flocks and herds in the 
( laucasus, its native region. It has excited much interest 
and to some extent been introduce<l elsewhere, especially 
in Australia: it is a hardy plant, yielding heavily, and is 
relished by cattle after they have become accustomed to 
it, though commonly refused by them at first. 

sympiesometer (sira^pi-e-soin'o-tt^r), w. [Im‘g. 
\ Gr. myntUwg, a pressing togeUior (< avpirtf^etr, 
prt5ss or stpiooze together, < ahv, together, + 
press, squeeze), + pirpoi’, measure.] 1. 

All instrument 
for measuring 
the pressure of 
a. cumuit. Two 
tubes arc so bent 
that their upper 
parts rise vertically 
above the water. 
The submerged 
parts are bent one 
up the other down 
stream, and are op(*n 
at these emls. The 
vertical parts are 
joined lo one tube 
from widcli (In* air is 
partially evhausted, 
so that the levid of 
the water in both 
tubes can he seen. 
The difference of 
SynipiBVJiMctcr. r levels shows the 

force of the current. 

2. A form of luironiotor in whioli tho pressuro 
of the atinospbero is balanced partly by the 
weight of a column of liquid and partly by tho 
elastic pressure of a <*.onlined mass of gas. As 
originall> coiistnietcd by A die of Edinburgh, it consists 
of a short inverted siphon-tube, with a bulb blown on the 
end of the- longer leg, while the shoiter leg In loft open. 
The bulb and the iipjicr end of the tube are ttlled with air 
or hydrogen, and the lower pait of the tube with glycerin. 
The pressure of the atmosphere exerted upon the surface 
of the liquid is balanced by the piessure of the inclosoil gas 
and by the weight of the culuiiin of liquid which is siiji- 
ported. Tho level of the liipiid constitutes tho reading 
of the instillment. At each observation the scale is ad- 
justed for tile temperatiire, and an attached tlicriuoine- 
ter forms an essential auxiliary. The sympiesoinotor Is 
more sensitive than tlio mercurial bolometer, hut it docF 
not so well maintain its constancy, and its readings can- 
not be BO accurately corrected and evaluated. An im- 
proved form of the instrument consists essentially of a 
cistern-barometer, with ah- above the column of liquid 
instead of a vaeiium. The measurement consists in de- 
termining tile height of a column of liquid required to 
keep the inclosed atr compressed hito a staiidai-d volume. 
By this method of use the theory of the iiistrumeiit is 



BimpUfled, and the readingrs are easily evaluated. A 
ayrnpiexometer, 

Bymplectic (sim-plek'tik), a. and n, [< Gr. a 
TT^^KTiKdg, twining together, < ovuitMkeiv, twi 
or weave together, < ainf, togetner, 4- 
twine, weave ; see plicate.} I. a. Placed in 
among, or put between, as if ingrained or wov 
in : specifically noting a bone of the lower ji 
of fishes interposed between others. 

II. n. A bone of the lower jaw or mandibiii 
arch of some vertebrates, as fishes, between t 
hyomandibular bone above and tho quadre 
bone below, forming an inferior ossification 
the suspensoriutu of the lower jaw, articulat 
or ankylosed with the (jiiadrate or its represc 
tative. Also called mrsotympanic. See oi 
under palato^uadrate and ieleost. 

symplesite (sim'ple-sit), ti. [So eallt‘d in all 
sion to its relation to the other niinerals name 


< Gr. aiv, together, + i:Ai)a{niC,tiv), bring iiei 
mid. come near (< 'K'kyemg, near), 4 
mineral occurring in inonoclinic crystals a. 
crystalline aggregates. It is an arseniate 
ferrous irou, belonging in tlie group with vr 
auite and erythrite. 

SymplocarpeBB (sim-plo-kiir'pe-e), n. pi. [N 
(A . Engler, 1 879), < Nyynplocarpns 4 -c«.] A su 
tribe of plants, of the order Araeea* and tri 
Monstenddesp, it is marked by a subterranean ro 
stock, by leaves distichous when young, spiral when n 
ture, by bisexual flowers, and seeds with a largo emhi 
without albumen. It consists of three singular moi 
typie and mostly American genera, of which the large 
Lymehiton, occurring in California, Alaska, Siberia, a 
.lajMin, producoB clliritlcal leaves reaching 8 feet in leiigi 
for the others, see Orontium and Symplocarpua. 


Symplocarpus (sim-plp-kiir 'pus n . [N L, ( Sal 
bury, 1818), so cal^^d with ref. to the unh 
of tho ovaries into a multiple fruit; short f 
*symplocoenrpus, < Gr. (TvpTrhmog, interwovi 
(see mjmploce), 4 sapirdg, fruit.] A genus 
plants, of the order Araccw, tyiie of the subtril 
Symplocnrpea! : the skunk-cabbage, it is chi 
uctevized by a globose, arching, and hooded persiste 
Bi»nthc eoniainiug fertile blHuxiial flowers crowded on 
nearly globular spadix, each with 
four poiiunth segments, four sta- 
mens, and a thick four-angled style 
crowning an ovary with a single cell 
and ovule or with a second empty 
cell. 'I’he only spocies, S. f(t>HdvH. 
is a native of America, norttuiastern 
AhIh, and Japan, common in hogn 
and moist places in the eastern or 
central Cnited- States from Iowa to 
North (*aro1ina and in Nova Scotia. 

It is 11 robust herb with a thick de- 
scending rootstock, producing a 
crown of large ovate and heart-shap- 
ed coriaceous leaves. The streaked 
or mottled spathe rises a few inches 
above the ground, and incloses a 
comparatively small brownish 
spongy spadix, which ripens into a 
globose syiicarp of heiTies, eaeh with 
a single large rounded seed fllled 
with a solid fleshy embryo. From 
tho very largo broad leaves, and from 
its odor when bruised, the plant is 
known uH fdcunk-cahhaye (which see, 
under cnhhayeA), See also dracou’ 
tivtn, 2. 



I, I’lchwerini' Plant 
Skunk -Liibbiigc {Svi 
plocarpui TOftiaui 
s, tin* spaihe lu 
open, showing the siJ 
liix .iftiir (lowering; 
the Icnf. 


symploce (sim'plo-se), n. [< (L*. avyrehthij, h 
ID tor weaving, interlacing (cf. avp-Khmoc, into 
woven), < avpTr'Achtfv, weave together: see syn 
plrctie,} In rhet., t ho repetition of one wortJ f 
the beginning and another at the end of sut 
ceBsivo clauses, as in the sentence iMrrey di 
seeuded from heaven to dwell on the earth 
Mercy fled back to heaven and loft the earth. 
This figure is a comtdnation of cpan.ipliora and epi 
trophe (whence the name). Also, inconectly, ximpluce. 


Take me the two former flgiires fanajflmin and anti 
troiihcl and put them into one. and it is that which 11 
(Ireekes call . . . and is a nianer of repctitloi 

Pvtteuham, Arte of Eng Toesie, p. 1ft 


Bymplocium (Mni-pld'si-UTn), n. [NJj. : sc 
symplaee.} Tn hat., tin* annulus in tlui sporai 
gium of ferns. 

Symplocos (sim'))l()-koK), V. [NL. (J. F. .Ta.< 
(juin, 17(K»), naitu'd from tho staniens, whic 
aro highly inonudeljihous in somo species; < Gi 
aipn'koKog, interwoven: see symploce.} A gc 
nus of garaoyndalouH plants, of the. order Styra 
eete. It is characterized by flowers having miinerous stt 
mens with short anthers and in many rows, ami a two- 1 
llve-celled ovary containing two or ran ly four pendulon 
ovules in each cell, and ripening into a fleshy imleliisccti 
fruit crowned with the calyx- lobes, and fllled by a sli 
gle oblong seed having a terete embryo, long radiclt 
and short cotyledons. There are about 1(15 spc-cies, lu 
tives of warmer xiartsof Asia, Australia, ami America, hu 
nut known in Africa. Tlioy are trees or shrnhs, ofte 
smooth, and turning yellowisli in drying. They bear al 
ternate toothed or entire leaves, and axillary racemes e 
spikes, sometimes i educed to a single flower. The fruit 1 
an ohluiig or roundish berry or drupe. Several species, wit 
yellow, red, or white flowers, arc occasionally cultlvatec 












Sympodiutn. 

Branch of Linden, reprcMutinff 
thlb kind of ramificatlan. The 
apparently tenninal Kiioot has Ijeen devel- 
ttS r»|H:d/ranithe axil oftheleaf (now dropped), 
^ rt'prcsented in the fii^ure by dotted lines, 
while the scar ^ indicates the place of the 
true terminal bud which has died off; B, 
bud -scales. 


SymiiloeM 

For S. HnetorieL the only tpeoiet in the United Steteik 
see nmeUetxf, The bark and leaven of this and seTeral 
other species, particularly of 8. raeemota, the lodh*bark 
tree of India, are used as a dye. The leaves of 8. ramo- 
iisnirna of the Himalayas are said to be there the food of 
the yellow silkworm. All contain an astringent principle 
in their leaves. The leaves of 8, AlsUmia (Altlmia these- 
formi8\ a branching South American shrul^ are used as 
a substitute for tea in Brasil. 

S^^pode (sim'pod); n, [< sympodium, q. v.] 
Bame as sympoaium. 

According to this, the shoot ot the vine is a sympodet 
consisting of a number of ‘‘podia" placed one over the 
other in longitudinal series. ISneye. Brit., XXIV. 287. 

sympodia. n. Plural of sympodium. 

sytnpodial (sim-po'di-al), o. [< sympodium 4* 
-«/.J In hotf haviug'tne character of or re- 
sulting in a synipodium : as, a aympodial stem ; 
a ftympodial growth.— gjfmpodlal dlohotomy. See 
diehot.ofmy (c). 

sympodially ( sim-po'di-al-i ) , adv. In hot. , as a 
sympodium. l)e baryj Pungi (trans.), p. 137. 

sympodllunCsim-po'di-iiiii), w.; pi. 8ympoaui(~h). 
[NL., < Gr. 
with, 4* 

( Trod-) s=: 'El. foot, j 
In &of.,an axis or 
stem which imi- 
tates a simple 
stem, but is 
made up of the 
bases or a num- 
ber of axes 
which arise sue 
cessively 
branches one 
from anotlier. 

The grape-vine 
fumisties a perfect example. Compare mono- 
podium aii(l dichotomy. Also called pseudo-axis. 

Thus In a dichotomous branohing only one of the sec- 
ondary axes may develop strongly, the weaker branch ap- 
pearing us a small latcrm shoot from Its base ; and an ap- 
parent primary shoot is thus produced which in reality 
consists of the bases of single branches of consecutive 
fprkings. Such an axis is termed a pseudaxls or sumpo- 
diunu Encyc. Brit., IV. 98. 

SSrmpolar (sim-pd'iar), a. [< Gr. aijVj with, + E. 
polar.] Polar to one another.— gympolar pair 
of hcteropolars, a pair of polyhedra sucti that to each 
face of the one corresimnds a summit of the other, and 
vice versa. 

symposia, n, I^lural of symposium. 

symposiac (sim-po'zi-ak), a, and n. f< L. «yiw- 
posiacuSf < Or. avpirocnaKdc, of or pertaiijing to a 
symposium, < avpirdaiovy a drinking-party, sym- 
posium: see symposium.] 1, a. 1. Of or per- 
tainiug to a symposium. 

That which was fine in discourse at a symponae or an 
academionl dinner began to sit uneasily upon him In the 
practice. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1888X I. 888. 

Sympoeiaak disputations amongst my acquaintance. 

Arhuthnot. 

2. Pertaining to or resembling musical catches, 
rounds, or glees. 

II. n, A conference or conversation at a ban- 
quet ; a 8 yra]) 08 ium, 

Lampins, a man eminent for his learning, and a phi- 
losopher, of whom Plutarch has made frequent raenllon 
in his tympoeiacks, or Table Conversations. 

Bryden, Plutarch. 

symposia! (sim-p6'zi-al), a. [< symposium + 
-al.j Of or pertaining to a symposium. Amer. 
Anthropologist, III. 2. 

SympOlUarcn (sim-po'zi-ilrk), n. [< Gr. avpiro- 
ovpiromapxoi', the president of a drink- 
ing-party, a toast-master, < nvpn6atov, a drink- 
ing-party, symposium, + rule, govern.] 

In Gr. antiq,, the president, director, or mana- 
ger of a symposium or drinking-party ; hence, 
ill modern usage, one who presides at a sym- 
posium, 5r the leading spirit of a convivial 
gathering : applied somewhat familiarly, chief- 
ly with reference to the meetings of noted wits, 
or literary or learned persons of recognized 
consequence; specifically, the toast-master of 
such banquets. 

Hu does not condemn sometimes a little larger and more 
pleasant carouse at sot banquets, under the government 
and direction of some certain prudent and sober sympoei- 
arehs or masters of the feasts. 

Tinn Brmm, Works, III. 280. (Davies.) 

symposiast ( sim-po'zi-ast), n. [< Gr. as if 
TToataarif^f < mynrdmov, a drinking-party, sympo- 
sium: see symposium.] One who is engaged 
with others at a symposium, convivial meeting, 
or banquet. [Humorous.] 

Lady is tolerably well, with two courses and a- 

French cook. She has fitted up her lower rooms in ayery 
pretty style, and there receives the shattered remains of 
tiie sympotiiasts of the house. 

Bydfwy Shnith, To Lady Davy, Sept 11, 1842. 
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sympoaiimi (sim-pd'sd-Tim), n. ; pL sympoBia (-#). 
[Also sometimes sjfmfosUm; < L. symposium, < 
Gr. avpfr6am, a dnnkmg-party. drmking after 
a dinner, < avpiriveiv, drink witn or together, < 
oOv, together, 4 irivetv, drink : see potaUon. ] 1 , 
A drinking together; a compotation; a merry 
feast: a convivial meeting. The aympodum usu- 
ally followed a dinner, for the Greeks did not drink at 
m^s. Its enjoyment was heightened by intellectual or 
agreeable conversation, by the introduotion of music or 
dancers, and by other amusements. The beverage was 
usually wine diluted with water, seldom pure wine. 

In these symposia the pleasures of the table were im- 
proved by lively and liberal conversation. 

OMon, Miso. Works, 1. 115. 

The reader's humble servant was older than most of the 
party assembled at this spnipofjtim [Thlllp's oall-supperl. 

Thaduray, Philip, viL 

2. Hence, in a loose use, any collection of opin- 
ions, as or commentators on a disputed passage; 
in a recent use, a collection of short articles, as 
in a magazine, by several writers, on various 
aspects of a given topic: as, a symposium on 
the Indian (question. 

symptom (simp'tpm), n. [Formerly also simp- 
tome; < OF. symptome, F. symptdme = Bp. sfn- 
toma = Pg. syn^toma = It. sintoma, sintomo == 
D. symptoom = G. Bw. Dan . symptom, < NL. symp- 
toma, < Gr. Ghfinrufia, a chance, mischance, cas- 
ualty, symptom of disease^ < avpmrrrnv, fall in 
with, meet with, < aiw, with, 4 irlnreiv, fall.] 
1. One of the departures from normal fimction 
or form which a disease presents, especially 
one of the more evident of such departures. 


a narrower aenae, ayniptoniR are contrasted with physi- 
cal signs, in that case denoting all symptoms except the 
signs. 

Our Symptoms are bad, and without our Repentance 
and amendment God knows what th^ may end in. 

SlUlingjUst, Sermons, I. viil. 

The oharactoristick symptom of human madness is the 
rising up in the mind of images not distinguishable by the 
patient from Impressions upon the senses. 

PaJley, Evidences, i. 2. 

2. Any sign or indication ; that which indicates 
the existence of something else. 

It [pride] appears under a multitude of disguises, and 
breaks out in ten thousand different symptoms. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 127. 

My Joy and Suffering they display, 

At once are Signs of Life and Symptoms ot Decay. 

Congreve, To a Candle. 

Accidental symptoms, symptoms which supervene in 
the course of a aisease without having aiw necessary 
connection with it.~- Active symptoms. See active.— 
Assldent or accessory ssrmptoms. See asnident.-- 
Brauch-Romberg symptom. Same as Romberg's symp- 
tom.— Concomitant symptoms, accessoiy phenomena 
which occur in association with the essential symptoms ot 
a disease.— Gonseoutive BSrmptoms. Seo eonseeutive. 
—Equivocal sjonptom. See c^uivocat.— Romberg’s 
symptom, excessive swaying when the eyes are closed:— 
Slgnid symptom, the first disturbance of sensation or 
action ushering in a more or less extensive convulsion, or 
begin niug a pfuralysis. It serves to indicate the position 
of the initial lesion.— Btellwag’s symptom, a symptom 
of exophthalmic goiter consisting in a slight retraction of 
the upper eyelid.— WostpbBl'S symptom, the loss of the 
knee-jerk, a gyn. Indioatlon, mara. 
symptomatic (simp-to-mat'ik), a. [< F. symp- 
tomatique = Bp. sintomdtico symptomatioo 

= It, sintomaUeo, < NL. symptomaticus, < Gr. 
(TvjaTTTuidaTiKdg, of or pertaining to a chance (or 
a symptom), casual, < a(>pwrijua(T-), a symptom : 
see symptom.] 1. Of the nature of a symptom ; 
indicative; in pathol., secondary. 

If insanity be defined on the basis of disease, it must 
have the same symptomatic characteristics as disease in 
general. Alien, and Neurol., VIII. 687. 

Symptomatic ot a shallow understanding and an unami- 
able temper. Macaulay. 

2. According to symptoms : as, a symptomatic 
classification of diseases. — Symptomatic an- 
thrax, neuralgia, etc. see the nouns.— Symptomatic 
diagnosis, in pathol., a rehearsal of the immediate find- 
ings In a case, without deducing the etiological or ana- 
tomical conditions which produced them.— SsrmptO- 
matlc disease, a disease which proceeds from some 
prior disorder in some part of the body. Thus, a symp- 
wmatic /ever may proceed from local injury or local in- 
flammation : opposed to idiopaUiie disease. 

symptomatica! (simp-to-mat'i-kal), a. [< symp- 
tomatic 4 -al.] Same as sympto^matic. Scott, 
Antiquary, xiv. 

sympxomaticaUy (simp-to-matM-kfd-i), adv. 
In a symptomatic manner; by means of symp- 
toms; in the nature of symptoms. 
SymptomatiSS ( 8 imp't 9 -m^tiz), V. t . ; pret. and 
pip. sympPmatized, ppr, symptomatissing, [< Gr. 
m>Trrfj/xa(r-), symptom, 4 -iae,] To show symp- 
toms of; characterize by symptoms ; indicate. 
Also spelled symptomaUae, 


Btiiile iDMtitty to sympPnimUssd by dementoa with tre> 

quant Interpanent susokt ot msnto. v 

JBneye, BHt, XSXL 100 . 

symptomatologleal (8imp-t{i-mat-$-loj'i«ksl), 
a. [< symptomatolog-y 4 4G-al.] Of or ^r- 
tainmg to symptomatology or symptoms. W. 
A. Mammondj Dis. of Nervous System, iv. 
symptomatoiogically (simp-tp-mat-^-loj'i' 
kal-i), adv. a symptomatologioal manner 
by symptoms. Lancet, 1889, 1. 101. 

Bsmimmatology (slmpno-ma-toFo-ji). n. [- 
Gr. avpnrupair-), symptom, 4 -T^yla, < 'kiystv 
speak : see -otogy.] The sum of scientific know 
ledge concerning symptoms ; also, the array o 
symptoms presented by a disease. 

The localization and sympUnnatologyol cerebral dtoeoK 
J. M, Camoehan, Operative Surgery, p. 26 

Sjmptom-complez (simp^tQm-kom^pleks), » 
Same as symptom-f/roup. 

syinptom-poup(simp^tQm-grap}, n. In pathol 
a group of morbid features frequently oocu* 
ring together. Also symptom-complex. 

symptomology ( 8 imp-t 9 -moUo-ji), n. Same i 
symptomatology. 

symptosis (simp-to^sis), n. [< F. symptose i 
word formed by Chasles in 1829, suggested 1 
asymptote), < Gr. avprrr^oic, meeting (not used 
math., and aiipnrwfia only in a verv difitere; 
sense).] The meeting of polars of the san 
point with reference to different loci.— Axis 
symptOBlB. (a) A line every point upon which has t 
same polar plane with reference to two quadric surfac 
0 A line which is the common chord of two conics 
Center of ssrmptosle, the point of intersection of t 
axes of symptosis elsewhere than on the quadric loc 
—Plane of symptoelB, a piano so related to two qu 
ric surfaces that the polar planes of every point it 
with reference to these quadrics shall intersect in a 1 
lying in that plane. 

sympus (sim'pus), n. [NL., < Gr. aipirov^, hi 
mg the feet together or closed, < oiw, togeth 
4 no{>c = E. foof] In teratol., a monster w 
the lower extremities more or less united. 

S3ni-. [In earlier E. use also «w-; =sF. 8jyw-,f 
syn-, sin- = Bp. sin- = Pg. syn-, sin- = It. s 
< L. syn-, < Gr. aw-, ^w-, a prefix, < aiw, Ai 
^i)v, prop., with, along or together with, besi 
attended with: see com-,] A prefix of Gr 
origin, corresponding to the Latin prefix c 
and signifying * with, together, along with,^ < 
Before certain consonants the n is assimilal 
making syh, sym-, sys-, and sometimes i 
dropped. 

synacmic (sin-ak'mik), a. [< synacm-^ 4 ■ 

In hot, of or pertaining to synaemy. 

synaemy (sin-ak'mi), n. [v Gr. aw, with 

f ether, 4 prime, maturity : see acme.] 

ot, synaiithesis; simultaneous maturity oi 
anthers and stiraas of a fiower: oppose^ 
heteraemy. A. W, Bennett Jour, of Hot., > 

316. 

synacral (sin-ak'ral), a. [< Gv. ahv, witl 
oxpof, at the top or end : see aero-,] Havin 
faces of a polyhedron, a common summit, 
synadelphic (sin-a-del'fik), a. [< Gr. aiv, ^ 
together, 4 brother.] Acting tog< 

or concurring in some action, as different i 
hers of an animal body ; also, noting suci 
tion. [Bare.] 

'I'he action of both wings and feet, since both pa 
together, is what I propose to call synadelphie. 

Science, 1^' 

synadelpllite (sin-^del'flt), n. [Bo called 
ref. to another associated species, diadeh 
< Gr. aiv, with, 4 dde A0<5f, brother, 4 -tteS.j 
arseniate of manganese, occurring in i 
clinic crystals of blackish-brown color, . 
in Nordmark, Sweden, 
syiinresis, n. Bee syneresis. 
synestliesla, synesthesia (sin-es-the'sl 
[NL. synmsthesia, < Gr. airv, with, 4 al\ 
sensation.] The production of a sensati 
cated in one place when another place is f 
lated. 

synagORa! (sin'a-pug-al), a. [< synagoi 
-at] Synagogical. 

synagodca! (sin-a-goj'i-kal), «. [< sym 
4 -ic-al.] Pertaining or relating to a 


gogue 

synagogue (sin^a-gog), n. 


[Formerly als 


gogue; < F. ss Bp. It. sinap 


synagoga « D. G, Dan. synagoge =s Bw. i 
ga, < LL. synagoga, < Gr. awaytjr/ii, a bi 
together, a collecting, collection, in LS 
N. T. an assembly, synagogue, < awdyeiv, 
or bring together, < emv, together, 4 iyetv 
lead: see agent] 1, An organization 
Jews for the purposes of religious inst 
and worship. 
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the congregation, then also the building where the con- 
gregation meet for public worship. 

Sehaff, Hilt. Christ. Church, 1. 1 51. 

2. The huildin^ where such iustruotion and 
worship are maintained. The synagogue first came 
into prominence in the rell^ous life of the Jewish people 
during the exile, and, since the destruction of the temple 
and the dispersion of the Jews, constitutes their custom- 
ary place of worship. The organization of the synagogue 
consists of a boara of elders presided over by a rtuer of 
the jynagogue (Luke viii. 41, 49, ziii. 14). The worship is 
oonductM according to a prescribed ritual, in which the 
reading of the Scripture constitutes a prominent part. 
Formerly the officers of the synagogue exercised certain 
Judicial functions, and the synagogue itself was the place 
of trial (Luke zii. 11, xxi. 12), but this is no longer the case. 

There besyde was the Synagoge, where the Bysshoppes 
of Jewes and the Pharyses camon to gidere, and helaen 
here Consoille. ^ MandeviUe, Travels, p. 93. 

3. An assembly of Jewish Christians in the 
early church. 

If there come into your synagogue a man with a gold 
ring, in fine clothing, . . . and ye have regard to him that 
weareth the fine clothing, ... are ye not . . . become 
Judges with evil thoughts? Jas. il. 2 [R. V.j. 

Hence — 4 , Any assembly of men. [Rare.] 

A synagogue of Jesuits. Milton. {Imp. Diet ) 

^6 Great Synagome, a Jewish assembly or council of 
B said to nave been founded and presided over 



Synallaxtt ntficaptlla. 


Their duties 


) supposed to have been the remodeling of the religious 
a of the people, and the culleeting and redacting of the 
ired books of former times. 


120 members 

by Ezra after the return from the cai 

are Bu 

life of 
sacred 

BynagOgUish (Hin'a-gog-isli), a. [< synagogue 4- 
Belonging to conventicles; fanatical. 

[Bare.] 

How comes (I fain would know) th’ abuses, 

The Jarring late between the houses, 
b by your 


But by your party synagoguish. 
Not half BO politique as roguish ? 

D llrfey^ (Jollii 


synalria (si-narji-ft), n. 
together, +• " 


ill’s Walk, i. (Davies.) 
-a-le'fe), n. [= Y. 

the 

syllables into one, < awaln- 
ifteiVj smear together, smooth over, unite, < a'vvy 
together, + anoint.] The blending of 

two successive vowels so as to unite them iu 
one syllable^ as by syneresis, synizosis, <u’asiH, 
so-called elision, or a oombiiiatiou of tliosis 
especially, the obscuration or suppression of a 
final vowel-sound (vowel or diphthong) before 
an initial vowel-souud, as iu th^ enemy for the 
enemy. Usually, as in the instance Just given, the final 
vowel is only obscured, not suppressed, being audible. 
When the final vowel is entirely suppressed, as in French 
I'arni for le and, there is no longer a true blending or syna- 
lephe, but the term has been extended to include such 
cases. What is commonly called elision is usually syna- 
Jepho or blending, not ecthlipsls or suppression. 

I have named the sj/nalepha, which is the cutting off 
one vowel immediately before another. 

Dryden, Third Miscellany, Bed. 

[NL., < Gr. with, 
d^yofj' pain.] Sympathetic or as- 
sociated pain. 

synallagmatic (sm''a-lag-raat'ik), a. [= F. 
synallagmatiqiWf < Gr. awnTC/uiyyxiriKdq, of or per- 
taining to a covenant, < owd^htyfia^ a cove- 
nant, contract, < (nn^a^XdffCTe/v, interchange, asso- 
ciate with, exchange dealings with, < m/v, toge- 
ther, + (MdaaetVj change, alter, < dA>of, other.] 
In dvil law, imposing reciprocal obligations. 

The other Ck>mmunes will enter the confederation by a 
synallagmatic treaty. Pall Mall OazeUe. (Imp. Diet.) 

SyiiallaidnaB (sin^a-lak-si'no), w. pi, [NL., < 
SynallaxiH + 4ttse, f A subfamily of Dendroco- 
laptidm (or Andbatidsp), represented by the large 
genus ^naltaxis and about 18 other lesser gen- 
era, of the Neotropical region, where they re- 
place to some extent the true creejjcrs of other 
regions. The tail is fitted for climbing and scrambling 
about in trees and bushes, as in the creepers, and the feet 
are strongly prehensile, with large curved claws. They 
are small birds (a few inches long), but build huge coarse 
nests, sometimes 2 or 8 feet in diameter, or as large as a 
barrel, of sticks and twigs loosely thrown together, in the 
recesses of which the eggs are laid upon a nest proper of 
soft substances. There is great uniformly in the eggs, 
which are of a white or pale-bluish color. The subfamily 
is also called AnahaUnse. 

synallaxixie (»in-a-lak'sin), a, [< SynalUixis 
4- -//*<?!.] Pertaining or related to the genus 
Synallaxis ; belonging to the SynallaxinsB. 
aJak'sis), n 


osclue series of Passeres, though they belong to a differ- 
ent suborder. S. rufimpilla of Brazil is a characteristic 
example. 

BraaloBplie, n. See synatephe. 

S^amOBba (sin-ti-me'bii), n, L^L., < Gr. rrvv, 
with, 4- NL. amwba, q. v.] 1. A hypothetical 

genus of animals, the su])po8ed parent form or 
common ancestor of certain aggregated aime- 
bco. Its nearest actual representative is said to be Laby- 
rinthula, a protozoan consisting of a mass of similar one- 
cell ed animals having the form- value of a morula. 

2. ll, c,; pi, synama’luv (-\m),^ A community 
of amoebiform Ktrmdurea constituting a single 
animal or person. 

Sraamur, a. In her., same as murrey. 

braancia (si-nan 'si-il), n. [NL. (&och and 
Schneider, 1801, in tlie form Synanceid), < Gr. 
ai^ayxoQj mwd^xfh kind of sore throat: see 
quinsy.'] A genus of fishes armed with spines 



SynallaxlB (sin-a-j 
1818), also ^nalax 

dika^iCt exchange, < exchange 


[NL. (Vieillot, 
also ^natdxis of various authors ; < Gr. 
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dealings with : see synallagmatic,] The typical 
and most extensive genus of Synnllaxinm, con- 
taining about 50 species of Neotropical birds, 
ranging from southern Mexico to Patagonia, 
and especially numerous in tropical South 
America, in their habits, no less than in their general 
appearance, they closely resemble the true creepers of the 


SiynaMc ut '.trrrut osa. 

connected with a system of poison-glands, typ- 
ical of the family Synanendse, as S. verrucosa. 
SynanciidsB (siu-an-si'i-de), //. [NL., < Stp 
nancia + -idsp. ) A family of u.cnnlh()pterygian 
fishes, exemplified by the genus Synancia, and 
related to the scurproiioids. i he dorsal consists of a 
long spinous and short soft part ; the thoracic vcntrals ar • 
well developed, with one spine and four or five rays ; thti 
head is broad, and depressed or HUh<iiutdrate, with promi- 
nent orbits ; the branchial ajiertures are separatiid by a 
wide isthmus ; the trunk isantrorsiforin, and the vertebne 
comprise ten abdominals and fourteen to seventeen cau- 
dals. The family includes a few fishes of the tropical 
Tacifle, some of which have ptuson-glands discharging 
through opercular or tiorsal spines Also Synatusddse. 
Synancioid (si-nan'si-oid), a, and n, [< Synau- 
vAa 4- H)kl,] 1, a. Pertaining to the tSyymnci- 
idee, or having their characters. 

II. ri. A fisfi of the family 
synange (sin'anj), n. [< NL. Kynangium, q. v.] 
Same as synangium, 2. 

syaangial (si-nan'ji-nl), a. [< Hynangi{um) + 
-«f.] Of or pertaining to a synangium. 
Synangillin (Hi-nan'ji-um), w.; pi. synangia (-a). 
[NL., < Gr. avv, with, 4* dyyetov, a vessel.] 1. 
A collective blood-vessel, or a common trunk 
whence several art. cries branch : specifically ap- 
plied to the terminal portion of the truncus 
arterioRiiH of lower vertebrate's, in higher verte- 
brates such an arterial trunk is called an axis, examples 
of which 111 man are the celiac and thyroid axes. 

2. In hot,, the pc'culiar boat-shaped sorus of 
certain ferns of the order Mai'atUacees, Also 
synange, 

SynaxithereSB (sin-an-the're-e), n. pi. [NL. 
^ichanl, 1801), iu alluKion to the united an- 
thers ; < Gr. (Tf'v, together, 4- NL. anthera, an- 
ther,] An order of plants : same as Compositfe. 
Bynantheroloi^cal (8i-nan"the-r6-loj'i-kal), a. 
[< synantheroUtg-y 4- -<>-<iL] lii hot,, of or per- 
taining to the VomiWHitee (Synanthcrete). 
synantherologist (si-nan-the-rol'o-jist), u, [< 
synanthcrolog-y 4- -wt.] In oof., a writer upon 
tiie Composi'tiv (Synanthrreee)f or one especially 
skilled in their aiTangement anddeterrnniution. 
Jour, of Hot., X. 150. ( Eueyc, Dud. ) 
synantlierolOCT(Hi-naii-the-ror(5-ii), w. [< Gr. 
(nn>, with, 4- Nii. anthera, anther,* + Gr. < 

’Ki ytt V, speak : see •ology, ] That part of botany 


ffynapte 

which relates particularly to the natural or 
Compositm ( Synan therese) , 
gynantlierous (si-nan'th^r-us), a. [< Gr. t 
together, 4- NL. anthera, anther, + -ous.] 
hot,, having the stamens coalescent by tl 
anthers, as in the Compositm. Also symphy 
therous. 

Byxumthesls (sin-an-the'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. c 
with, 4- hvOyrng, the full bloom of a flower: ) 
anthesis,] In &of., simultaneous authesis; i 
synchronous maturity of the anthers and si 
mas of a flower; synaemy. 
synanthous fsi-nan'thus), a. [< Gr. ehv, wi 
+ &vdoi', a flower, 4- -ous.] In hot,, havi 
flowers and leaves which appear at the sa 
time ; also, exhibiting synanthy. 
syiiailthy (si-nan'thi), n, [< synanth-ous 4- -y 
In hot,, the more or less complete union of s< 
eral flowers that are usually distinct, 
sraaplld (sin'a-ffi), n, [[< Gr. conm 

tion, union, < dwdTrreiv, join together, conne 
< Gin*, together, 4- a^rreiv, join.] In anc. (ir, n 
sic, of two tetrachords, tJie state of being c< 
jimot. 

synaphea (sin-a-fe'a), n . [< LL. synaphia, < ( 
cnwdi^Eia, continuity,’ connection, \ avvaipifi;, qa 
tinuous, connected, < Gwdnrefv, join togethi 
Hoo synaphe.] Inane, pros,: (a) The metri< 
continuity which re^ilarly exists between t 
successive cola of the same period. Periods 
which this continuity is interrupted are said to be asyn 
tete. Synaphea is observed in a system also, if it consi 
of only one period. (/>) Pllision or synalephe, at t 
end of a Hue or period, of the final vowel of 
dactylic hexameter before the initial vowel 
the iK'xt; epis^nalephe. A\no S'yn a phda, 
synaphipod (si-naf^-pod), n. [Irreg., < G 
Gvva(^il£, connected, 4- Troftf (Trod-) =:E./oof.] 
Crustacea, the appendage of the mandible us 
ally called palp. C. Spence Bate, Ohalleng 
Report on Grustacea niacrura, Zodl. (188^ 
XXIV. v. 

Synaphobranchidffi (sin'''a-fo-braug'ki-de), 
pi. [NL., < Synaphobrancltns 4- -uf«b] A far 
iJy of apodal fishes, exemplified by the gem 
Synaphohranchns, including enchelycephaloi 
fishes with th(^ branchial apertures conti^iioi 
or united, the branehiostegal rays abbroviate< 
and the month deeply cleft. They are dee] 
sea forms, of 2 genera with 6 or 7 species, ri 
sembling eels. 

Bynaphobranchina (sin'-'a-fq-brang-ki'nii), i 
pi. h., < Synaphohranehus 4- -ina^.] In Gtii 
filer’s system of classification, a group of eeli 
th 0 Syn aph obra n chi dm. 

synapuODraneboid (sirU'a-fo-brang'koid), t 
and «. I. a. Of or pertaining to the Synapht 
hranehidm. 

II. «. A momher of the Syuaphobra nrhidm, 
Synapbobranebus ( sin " a - f 6 - brang ' kus), % 
[NL. (Johnson, 1862), < Gr. Gtn'aijd/i, connecte' 
(< avedTTTew, connect: see synaphe), 4- fipdyxio 
gills.] Th(* typical genus of synapliohraiichoi* 





Syna/hoSrattt ht€v ptntutlu^. 


eels. (S. pinnatus (formerly S. kaujn, also Murs’im pin 
nata of Cronnvius)is common in deep waters (2(N) to .SOI 
fathoms) from Madeira U> Newfoundland. 

Syaapta (si-iia]>'t|i), n. [NIj. (Kschscholtz 
l82fi), < Gr. GwaiTTot;, joined together, < mwrr 
T€/v, join together ; see synaphe. ] 1 . The typiea 
genus of Synaptidm. These animals n^scmble worms 
and are of sn'eh delicacy of Htrnoturc as to he almost trans 
parent. The long thin cylindrieal body ia constricted hen 
and there, and the head is suiToiitided with a fringe ol 
tentacles. The ealcareous concretions of the Integumeiil 
whicli form a hard shell or tost in most enhinoderms art 
here reduced to certain flat perforated plates here anil 
there, to which anchorate hooks or anchor-shaped spiculef 
are atttu'hed, forming very eharacterlstic structures. (See 
cuts at atu'ora^, Ilolothurirddea, and Synaptidfip.) There 
are several species. S. digitata is British. S. ffirardi ie 
common on the Atlantic coast of the (hiited States, liv- 
ing ill the sand at about, low-water mark. They are very 
friiglle, and readily break to pieces if disturbed or put 
where they are unconifortablo. 

2. [/. c.J A member of this genus. 
synaptaSB (si-nap'tas), n, [< Gr. atwaTrrbc, 
joined together, continuous (see Synapta), 4- 
~as€.] In ehent., same as eniufsin. 
sraapte (si-naii't^), n.; pi. synaptai (-ti). [< 

Gr. Giwanri/, sc. n>,\y, fern, of GinfaTrrdi', joined to- 
gether: see Synapta.] In the Cr. t'h., a litany. 
'J'he great ipfnapte is the deacon’s litany (diaconica) oi‘ 
r, the little sj/napte 


irenica at the beginning of the liturgy ; 


■jvspte 

contains two of the latter petitions of the inreat sfnapte^ 
followed by an ascription ; noth are also ttsea In a number 
of other omoes. Many writers use efXUet as an English 
eoulvalent of synapUf but the Western oolleot is entirely 
differetit in character. See lUany. 

Synaptera (si-nap'te-rft), w. pi, [NL., < Gr. 
oi)v^ with, + NL. Apteriif q. v. J A superorder 
of insects, the Thysanura, A, S, Packard, 

synapterous (si-nap'te-rus), a. Pertaining to 
the Synaptcraf or havihg their characters. 

synapticula (sin-ap-tik^i-ia). n . ; pi. synaptieu- 
m (-Te). [NL., < Gr, ovwnrrogy joined together 

(see Synapta), + dim. term. 4cula,'] One of the 
numerous cross-bars which connect the septa 
of certain actinozoan corals. They are processes of 
calcified substance which grow out toward ono another 
from the opposite sides of adjacent septa, and stretch across 
the interscptal loculi like trollls-work, or are developed 
into ridges i>6tween the 
septa. Such formations 
are characterlstio of the 
Fungiidm. 

synapticular (sin- 
ap-tSc'u-lRr), a, [< 
ftynapUcuia 4- 
(if tne character of 
a synapticula; per- 
taining to or pro- 
vided with synap- 
tioula? ; as, synapticu- 
lar bars, processes, 
or ridges; synaptic- 
nlar loculi. 

Synaptid® (si-naj/- 
ti-de), n, pi, [NL., 

< Synapta + 4flgp,j 
A family of her- 
maphrodite holo- 
thurians, typified hy 
the genus Synapta. 

They have flvo’amoula- 
cral canals, apolar month 
and anus, and no Ou- 
vlerlan organs, no water- 
lungs, and no pedicels. 

Uicomotion is effected 
by the peculiar spir.iiles 
or hard calcareous bod- 
ies in tlie integument, of 
various sliapes, as plates, 
wheels, and anchors. 

There are several genera besides Synapta, as Chirodota, 
Myriatrmhni, OWjotrochus, and Anapia. They are fragile 
marine organisms, vermiform, and so transparent or with 
such tliin and colorless skin that the internal organs may 
be seen tlirongb it. 

Bynaptomys (»i-nap'^o-miH), n, [NL. (8. P. 
Baird, 1857), < Gr. owaTrrdg^ joined together, -f 
pvCf a mouse.] A remarkable genus of Arvico- 
linsB, connecting the lemmings with ordinary 
voles or field-mice (whence the name). The up- 
per incisors are grooved, a feature unique in the subfam- 
ily ; the teeth in other respects, and the skull, are as In the 
true lemmings of the genus Myodeg, while the external 
oharaoters are those of Arvieola proper There is only 



Synapta digiiata. adult, longitudi- 
nal section of anterior end orijody, 
ni.'tgnlfied 

a. perisomai b, b, circutnesopha- 
ye.ti calcareous plates : r, tentacular 
canal ; d, esopnnKUb : e. radiatine 
pharytiffeal muscles ; divided ends 
of < ircunioTAl nerve ; />, circular am* 
bulacrfil vessel with Pollan vesicle ; i’, 
cavity of a lon(fUiu1inaliy divided ten- 
tacle, into which a tentacular canal 
opens ; k, ceiierativc rwca ; /, mesen- 
tery with tnc dorsal blood -vcbsel ; m, 
so-called auditory vesicle on the ra- 
dial nerve ; n, n, lon(;’ltu<iinal periso- 
tnatlc muscles ; <7, tentaculdr pedicels ; 
/, oral disk. 
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syxutrtesis (sin-ftr-te^sis), n. [< Gr. tfw&pnfaug, 
a fastening or knitting 


< awafyrdVf 


hang up with, join together, < irtv, together, + 
dprdVf fasten to, hang upon, < •/ ar, join; see 
arm\ A fastening or knitting together ; 

the state of being closely united; close or inti- 
mate union. Coleridge, 

synartetic (sin-ftr-tetGk), a, [< Gr. awdprrimg^ 
a junction, union, combination of words. Of. 
asynarteiA,^ In anc, pros , , consisting of or char- 
acterized by a succession of feet, measures, or 
cola uninterrupted by interior catalexis: op- 
posed to asynartete, 

synarthrodia (sin-hr-throMi-ft), n.; pi. symr- 
tkrodise (-el. Same as synarthrosis. 
synarthrooial (sin-ar-thrd'di-al), a. [< synar- 
throsis + -i-al, conformed terminally tear f/#ro- 
dial.} Immovably articulated, as two bones; 
immovable, or permitting no motion, as an ar- 
ticulation ; pertaining to synarthrosis, or hav- 
ing its character.-— Bynartturodial cartilage, the 

cartilage of any fixed or nut slightly movable articula- 
tion. 

Synarthrodially (sin-hr-thr5'di-al-i), adv. Ho 
as to bo immovably articulated; in a synar- 
throdial manner; by moans of synarthrosis; 
suturally. 

synarthrosis (sin-hr-thro'sis), n.; pi. synar- 
throses (-sez). [NL., < Gr. avvapOpoaig, the con- 

dition of being joined together, a joining toge- 
ther, < awaf)6povVf link together, < together, 

, 4- d^povv, fit together, < apOpov^ a joint, a sock- 
et.] Immovable articulation; a joint permit- 
ting no motion between or among the bones 
which enter into its composition : ono of three 
principal kinds of articulation, distinguished 
from amphiarthrosis, or mixed articulation, and 
diarthrosiSf or movable articulation: a suture. 
Examples of synarthrosis in the human body are all the 
Buiures of the skull, including that variety cslled schindy^ 
leais, and the socketing of the teeth, technicall v called g(mi~ 
jphomjt. Synarthrosis also Includes such articulations as 


tic sacro-iliac synchondrosis and the pubic symphysis 
when these become fixed, and is prone to become ankylo- 
Compore aymphytis. , Also 


sis, or complete bony union, 
called gynarthrodia. 

synascete (sin'a-sgt), n, 
fellow-ascetic. 


[LGr. avvaanriT^ig. ] A 


LemiiunK-vole (Syna/fotHys cooptri\. 

one species, S eoopvri, a rare and little-known animal in- 
habiting North America from Indiana, Illinois, and Kan- 
sas to Alaska, about 4 inches long, much resembling the 
common American meadow-mouse (Arvieola rtparitut), 

Bvnaptosauria (si-nap-tp-sft'ri-ii), n, pi, [NL., 
^ Gr. avvarrrdg, joined ^gether, 4- oavpog, a 
lizard.] lu Cope’s classification (1871), a super- 
order of Jlcptilia, containing the orders Rhyn- 
chocvpUalUu TestudinatOf and JSauropterygia, 
sraaptosaurian (si-nap-t5-Bd.'ri-an), a, and n, 
[< Synaptosauria 4- -o/i.] * I. a, 'jPertaiuing to 
the Sifmptosauria, or having their oharaoters. 

n, n, A member of the Synaptosauria, 
synaptychus (si-nap'ti-kus), n, [NL., < Gr. 
together, 4- NL. aptyehus, q. v.] An aptychus 
formed of two pieces soldered together at the 
middle, as in scaphitos. Hee aptychus, 
sraarcliy (sin'jlr-ki), w.; pi. synhrehies (-kiz), 
[< Gr. mtvapxl(i.\omt administration, < awdpxetvi 
rule jointly witn, < avv, together, 4* hpx^>Vf mle.J 
Joint rule or sovereignty. [Rare.] 

The gynarehies or joint reigns of father and son. 

Siaekhmm, Hist. Bible. 


The friends of groat Saints are described [iti the calen- 
dar of the Greek ulinrcb] as their gunasceteB. 

J. M. Neaie, Eastern Church, i. 768. 

BynascidiSB (sin-a-sid'i-e), %. pi, [NL.^ < Gr. 
m>v, witli, + NL. Ascidim.'i A group or division 
of hinicatoB, containing certain compound as- 
cidians, as those of the family Botryltidse (which 
see). Also called (kmpositse. 

syiiastry (si-nas'tri), n, [As if < Gr. aomarpiay 
a constellation, < auv^ together, + dorpov, a star,] 
Ooiiicidcace as regards stellar influence; the 
state of having similar starry influences presid- 
ing over one’s fortune, as determined by astro- 
logical calculation. Motley, [Rare.] 

synathroismus (sin-ath-roiz'mus), n, [< Gr. 
mwappoLap6g, accumulation, < oi'p, with, together, 
4- dOpoiOfidg, condensation, < dOpoi^eiVy collect.] 
In rhet.y a kind of amplification, consisting in 
the accumulation of words and phrases equiva- 
lent or presenting different particulars of the 
same subject. 

Synangeia (sin-A-jl'ft), n, [NL.; cf. Gr. (Tvvui- 
■yeiaj^G meeting of” the rays of sight from the 
eye with the rays of light from the object 
seen, < oUf, with, together, + avy//, the light of 
the sun.] The part of the earth’s surface or 
moon’s surface where the sun is wholly above 
the horizon. 

sraaulia (si-n&'li-ft), n, [< Gr. awavWia (see 
def.), < airvy together, 4- avAof, a flute.] In awe. 
Gr, music, a composition for flutes together or 
in alternation. 

synaxarion (sin-ak-sa'ri-on), w.; pi. synaxaria 
(-R). [< LGr. avva^&pmvy a register of the life 

of’ a saint, < Gr. avva^tiy a bringing together: 
see synaxis,’] In the Gr. Ch,, a lection contain- 
ing an account of the life of a saint, selected 
from the menology. The synaxaria are read after 
the sixth ode of the canon for the day, and are also col- 
lected and published in a separate volume. Also gynaa- 
ary, gynaoDar. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 8»0. 

synaxis (si-nak'sis), n , ; pi. synaxes (-sez). [< 
L. synaxis, < Gr. a gathering, a collec- 

tion, < Gwd^ELv, bring together, < ohvy together, 
4- dyeiv, dnve, lead: see agent,^ In the early 
church, an assembly for public worship, espe- 
cially for the eucharist; hence, public wor- 
'ship, especially the celebration of the eucha- 
rist. 

Not to eat and celebrate gynasees and church-meetings 
with such who are declared criminal and dang^us. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy nying, v. 4. 


BynbranebUte, l^bnaiebiii. See Bgmhran- 
ehidm, Symbraniekus, 

syneaxp (sin^kttrp), n. K NL. syncarpium, < Gr. 
cirvy together, 4* kanw-df, fruit.] In hot,: (a) An 
aggregate fruit, Use the blackberry, ma^olia, 
oustard-appie, etc. ; also, a multiple fruit, like 
the fig, mulberry, partridge-berry, etc. See 
fruity 4, and cuts under Anona, MagnoUay muh 
oerryy and Rhytelephas, (h) Same as athalitm. 

Syncarpia (sm-kftr'pi-ft), n, [NL. (Tenore, 
1840), so called with ref. to the head of fruit; < 
Gr. o'lnf, together, 4- sapvrdgy fruit.] A genus o: 
polypetalous trees, of the order Myrtacem, trlbi 
jLeptospermesB, and subtribe Metrosiderem, it i 
oharaoterlced by feather-veined leaves, flowers orowde 
into globose stalked heads, and numerous free stamens i 
one or two rows. The two species are trees with opjKMtt 
ovate evergreen leaves, natives of eastern Australia. The 
differ from Metrosiderog, in which they have been som* 
times classed, in their globose flower-heads, which ai 
lateral, or grouped in terminal panicles. In S. lawrifoh 
the flowers In the head become connate by their calvce 
each of which contains at its bottom a three-celled adna 
ovary with numerous ovules ; in S. leptopetala eaoh cal] 
is free, the ovary is two-celled, and the ovules are solltar 
an unusual character in the order. These trees attain 
height of about 60 feet. S. laurifolia, known as the tv 
pentijid^tree, produces an aromatic oil, and a soft, brittl 
but very durable wood, used for flooring and, os It tak 
a high polish, for cabinet-work. 

syncarpinm (sin-klir'pi-um), n.; pi. synearp 
(-a). [NL.: see syncarp,"] In hoty same 

syncarp, 

syncarpoilS (sin-kar'pus), a, [< syncarp 4- -ok/ 
In hot,, having the character of a syncarp. 
Syuoarpous pisvll, a compound pistil— that is, one e 
Bisting of several cai^els united. 

syncarpy (sin'kar-pi), n. [< syncarp 4- 
The state of having consolidated carpels. 

syncategorematic (sin-kat-e-gor-e-mat'ik), 
and n, [< Gr. airyKaTyyopfjfiariKdg, < axryKarrjydpn^ 
a co-predicate,< ovyKarTjyopelVy predicate joint 
< Gvvy together, 4- sarffyopeiv, predicate, asse 
see categoremy categorematic7\ I. a. In lo{ 
noting or relating to words which cannot sin 
express a term, but only a part of a term, 
adverbs and prepositions. — Syncategorsmi 
quantity. See quantity. 

11. n. In logiCy a word which cannot bo u 
as a term by itself, as an adverb or a prop 
tion. 

syncategorematically ( siii-kat-e-gor-e-m« 
kal-i), adv. In the manner of an adverb < 
preposition. 

syncepbalus (sin-sef'a-lus), w.; pl. syncep 
(-li). [NL., < Gr. (ji'v, together, + he 

In teratoL, a double monster with more or 
fusion of the heads: same as monocephalm 

syncerebral (sin-ser'e-bral), a. [< syncseref 
4* -ah'] Composing or pertaining to a sym 
brum, or having its characters. 

Syncerebrtun (sin-ser'e-bmm), n.; pl.syncei 
(-bra ). [NL. , < Gr. uvv, together, 4- L. cerdb 
braiii: see cerehrum.] In entom., a comp< 
brain; a number of cephalic nervous Ion 
ganglia regarded as together constituti 
brain. [Rare.] 

Tlio brain is therefore ... a gyncerebruvn, the c 
nents being the brain proper or pro-cerebral lobes, i 
tic ganglia, and the first and second antennal lobes 
A. S. Packard, Mem. Nat. Acad. Scf., 

i^chllla (Sin-kil'i-a), n. [NI.., < Gr. aiv, 
together, 4* lip.] Atresia of the li 

ssrncliondrosial (sing-kon-dro'si-al), a. [ 
chondrosis 4- -ah] Pertaining to or of tl 
ture of synchondrosis. 

Syiichondrosi8(sing-kon-dr6'8is), n. [NL. 
avyxdvdpuoigy a growing into one cartilage, 
together, + x^^pog, a cartilage : see chon 
In anat.y union of bones by means of cart 
a kind of articulation in which a layer oi 
of cartilage so intervenes between the at 
surfaces of the bones that the joint has h 
any motion. Synchondrosis is exemplified in tl 
of connection of the Itodies of the vertebne with 
other, in the nublc symphysis, and esjpecially In tl 
iliac articulation, the term being now almost resti 
this joint, technically called the gaero-Uiae gyneht 

In Chelys, Cholodina, and some other genera, 
unite by synehondrogis, or anchylosis, with the la 
plate. Huxley, Auat. Vert 

srachondrotomy (sing-kon-drot'o-mi), 

Gr. avyxMpomig, a growing into one oai 
4- -roplay < ripveiVy rapelVy cut.] Sect 
a synchondrosis; specifically, section 
symphysis pubis, commonly called symj 
omy. 

synchorosis (sing-ko-re'sis), n. [< Gr. a 
Gug, acquiescence, concession, < Gvyxcjpei 
together, unite, concede, < G(n>, together 
pelVy give way, draw back, < x^pog, spaoi 
place.] In rhet,, an admission or com 


iyndiorasis 
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syncope 


especially one made for the purpose of obviat- 
ing an objection or retorting more pointedly, 
aynohronal (sing'kr^nal), a. and w. [< syn- 
chron-ou8 + -a/.] I. a. Happening at the samt^ 
time; simultaneous. 

That glorluna estate of the church which is tynehronal 
to the second and third thunder. 

Dr. H, More, Epistles to the Seven Chtu’ches, p. 141. 

H. w. That which happens at the same time 
with something else, or pertains to the same 
time. 

Those seven fynchronale that* are contemporary to the 
six first trumpets. 

Dr, U. More, Mystery of Godliness^ p. 182. (Latham.) 

synchrone (sing'krou), n, [< NL.^nc/irona,< 
ur, crvyxpovo^, contemporaneous: see sytichro- 
nous,'] Asynchronous curve. See synchronous. 

BSrnchironical (sin-kron'i-kal), a, [< * synchronic 
(= ¥. ^nohronique) (< aynchron-ous + 4c) + 
-ri/.] Happening at the same time ; simulta- 
neous. 

But for ougfht ever I could see in dissections, it is very 
difficult to make out how the air is conveyed into tlie left 
ventricle of the heart, especially the systole and diastole 
of the heart and lungs being very far from being nynehroni- 
ceU. Boyle, Works, 1. KK). 

synchronically (8in-kron'i-kal-i),«ffi;. In a syn- 
chronical manner; simultaneously. Jielsham, 
Philos, of Mind, iii. $ 2. 

83niclironlsatioii, sychronise, etc. See syn- 
chronisatiou, etc. 

synchronism (sing'kro-uizm), w. [< F. «yw- 
ohromstne = Sp. sincronismo = Pg. synchroms- 
mo = It. sincronismo^ < Gr. avyxporiafi6g^ agree- 
ment of time, < rruyxpovil^ttv, be of the same 
time: see synchronize.^ 1. Concurrence of two 
OP more events in time; simultaneousness. 

The coherence and ttynehroniem of all the parts of the 
Mosaical chronology. Sir 3t. Hale, Grig, of Mankind. 

We arc led to the further conclusion, which is at varinnoo 
with received canons, that identity of faunie proves suts 
eessional relation in time, instead of gyiichronistn 

E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p 112. 

2. A tabular arrangement of historical evoufs 
or personages, grouped together according to 
their dates. 

These Synchranierng coimiat of parallel lines of the kings 
and chiefs of all tlie ancient nations. 

O'Curry, A no. Irish, II. 108. 

3. In painting^ the represoiitatioii in the same 
picture of several events happening at different 
times, or of the same event at different moments 
of its progress. - Simchronism of the circle, the 
property of the circle stated in the iiroposition that a 
body falling, under the intluenceof a constant force, from 
the highest point of a circle down any (ibliquc line in the 
plane of the circle, will reach the clrcn inference in the 
same time, along whatever sucli line it falls. 

SStnchronistic (siug-kro-nis'tik), a. [< syn- 
chronous + 4st4c.'] Pertaining to or exhibit- 
ing synchronism: as, synchronistic tables. 

These two periods of the transfer of 1 to the K place arc 
eynchronietic. Traits. Amer. PhiloL Ass., XVI. b(J. 

synchronistically ( sing-kro-nis ' ti -kal-i ) , aftr. 
In a synchronistic manner ; according to dat es. 

A chronological chart, synchronistically and ethiio< 
graphically arranged. 

Aihenmiim, Sept. 9, 1882 (advt.). (Encyc. Diet.) 

synchronization (sing^kro-ni-za'shon), n, [< 
synchrotlize 4- -wf-iVm.] 1. The process or act 
of making synchronous : applied especially to 
clocks. — 2. The concurrence of events in re- 
spect of time. 

Also spelled synchronisation. 

synchronize (sing'krp-niz), r . ; pret, and pp. 
synchronized, ppr. synchronizing. [< LGr. ffu}- 
XpovvCm>, < Or. avyxpovl^eiv, bo of the same time, 
be contemporary, < ovyxpevo^, of the same time, 
synchronous: ^ee synchronous.'] I. in tram. To 
occur at the same time; agree in time. 

The birth and the death fof the king], the rising and the 
setting, synchronize by a metaphysical nicety of neck-and- 
neck, inconceivable to the book keepers of earth. 

De Quincey, Secret Societies, i. 

The motions of ebb and flow he explains from the con> 
figuration of the earth ; and his whole theory depends 
upon the supposition that the tides of the Pacifle do not 
synchronize with those of the Atlantic. 

E. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 87S 

n. trans. 1. To cause to be synchronous; 
make to agree in time of occurrence. 

During the 11th century attempts were made to syn- 
ehroniZB Iriah events with those of other countries. 

Encyc, Brit., V. ,S07. 

2. To cause to indicate the same time, as one 
timepiece with another; regulate or control, 
as a clock, by a standard timepiece, such as the 
chief clock in an observatory. 

Also spelled synchronise. 

gyndironizer (sing'kro-ni-z^r), ». K synchro- 
nize 4r -erl.] One who or that which synchro- 


nizes ; especially, a contrivance for synchro- 
nizing clocks. Also spelled synchroniser. 

SS^cnronology (sing-kro-nol'o-ji)^ n. [< Or. 
aiiyxpovo^, of the same time, + -Ajoyittf < ^ynv, 
speak: eee-ology.] Chronological arrangement 
side by side. 

synchronous (sing'kro-nus), [= F. syn- 
chrone = 8p, sintrono =s Pg. synchrono = It. sin- 
crottOf < L. synchronns, < Gr. cvyxpovog, of the 
same time, oceuning at the same time, < cw. 
with, together, + xp^^^i time: see chronic.} 
Happening at the same time; simultaneous. 

I have heard distinotl}’ a smaller sound of the same kind, 
a plash synchronous with the pulse. 

i*. M. Latham, Ixiictures on Clinical Medicine (ed. 1836), 

Ip. 238. 

Movements may be imnehrnnous or asynchronous. 

F. Warner, Physieul Expression, p. 80. 
SynclironOUB curve, n curve the locus of points reached 
at the same moment l>y particles fulling from a fixed 
point along curves of a given family. 

synchronously (sing' kro-ims-l i ), adr. In a syn- 
chronous maiiui*!*; at the same time. 


The auroral streamers which wave across the skies of 
one country must move synchronously with those which 
are visible in the skies of another country, even though 
thousands of miles may sepuratti the two regions. 

if. A. Proctor, Light Science for Leisure Hours, p. 12 
When Grant crossed the Eupidan in the final campaign, 
he nxiVseA synchronously hy Uilegraph Sherman in Georgia, 
(Took in the Valley, and Butler on the X’eniusula, and re 
ceivetl responses from each before night. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 789. 

spichronousness (Hin^'kro-nuH-ncH), n. The 
fact or character of being synchronous. 

synchrony (sing'kro-ni), w. [< synvhron-ous + 
-?/.] Occurrence or existencfi at the same time ; 
Hiranltancity. 

The second f assumption], that geological contempoia- 
neity is the same thing us clironological synchrony. 

IPuelcy, Lay Sermons, p. 207. 

synchysis (Sing'ki-Kis), n. [LL., < Gr. avyxvmc, 
a mixing together, a commingling, < m'yxriv, 
pour loget her, < ai v, together, 4- ponr; soo 
ehytr.] Confusion or uerangeinent. Specifically 
— (c) In rhet., a hyperbatun Bt> violent as to confuse the 
moaning of a sentence. An example is 

Worst of the worst were that man he that rt'igiis ! 

Tennyson, Guinevere 
Qi) In pat hid., fluidity of the vitreous humor of the cyo. - 
Silhicnysls BClntlUans, fluidity of the vitreous humor of 
the eye, with tlie presence of small crystals of cholesterin 
or other Autistuiice, which appear us s]>arkling points on 
ophthainioscopic examination. 

S^chytrieae (sing-ki-tri'c-c), n. pi. [NL., < 
tSynchytnnm + -c/f.l V suborder of zygoniy- 
cctous fungi, named from tin gfuius Synehytri- 


Hin. They inhabit the epiderm of terrestrial flowering 
lilants, in which they produce small yellow or dark-reii 
galls, due to the ahnorimil swelling of the epidermal cells 
affected. The group is ineomplek*ly known. 

Synchytrium (sing - ki t ' H - um ), n. [Nii. ( I )c 
Bary), < Gr. m r, tog(*ilicr, 4 dim. of 

X'i'Tpa, a pot.] A genus of zygomycetoiis fungi, 
giving name to the subordiu* Synchytrietc. 
synciputt, n. An obsolete Hpeiling of sinciput. 
^nc&dei (sing-kla'de i), u. pL [NL., < Gr.orv, 
with, d" A/icdof, a young shoot orbraiicli, < h/ai\ 
break off, prune. ) A section of mosses, con- 
taining only the natural order Sphagiiaecte. 
synclastic (sin-klas'tik), a. [< Gr. eh>, togoflicr, 
4 K?aar6i, broken . see cla.sti(\] Having the 
curvatures of all normal sections similarly di- 
rcHitod: noting a curvo<i surface so cliarneter- 
ized, as that of a ball: opposed to antirfa.dir. 
Thomson and Tail, Nat. Phil.— Synclastlc curva- 
tur6. stress, surface, etc. see the nouns, 
synclinal (sin-kll'nal or sing'kli-nal), a. and u. 
[Ag syncUne 4r -at.] 1. a. 1. Sloping downward 
in opposite' directions so as to meet in a com- 



mon point or 
line. — 2. In 
geot., dipping, 
as strata in 
any particular 

district or lo- Syncl(n.»I strata, 

cality, toward 

one anoth<*r on each side of the axis of the fold: 
the opposite of anticlinal. Compare cut under 
axis ^ , 0 . 

The valleys within this range often follow anticlinal 
but rarely synclinal lines : that is, the strata on the two 
sides inure often dip from the line of valley than hiwards 
It Darwin, Geol. Observations, ii. 10. 


Sirntslinal axis, the line connecting the lowest points 
along the course of a syncUnal depresHion.— Synclinal 
valley, a valley having a synclinal structure, or formed 
by a depression in which the strata on Imth sides dip to- 
ward its central area. 

II, w. A synclinal fold, line, or axis. 

When strata lie in this shape w, they are said to form a 
synclinal (from <rve, sun, with, and wAti'w, Idmo. to slope), 
and when In this form an anticlinal. . . . Among the 
old rocks of Wales and other parts of western Britain, It is 


not uncommon to find the beds thrown into a sucoe 
of sharp anticlinals and synclinals. 

UtuKley, Physiography, p 

syncline (sing'klin), n. [< Gr. ovyKlivuv^ in( 
or loan togetlier, < avv, together, 4- kMvciv 
dine, bend, turn : see cUneJ] Sn me as syncl\ 

Detailed work . . . appears to establish a aeries of 
folds — a northern anticline, a central syncline, a 
southern anticline - folded over to form an isocline, 
reversed dips t(j the 8. E. Philos, Mag., XXIX 

synclinical (siu-klin'i-kal), a. f< synelin 
4c-al.] Same as stfnelimd. [Rare.] 
synclinore (sing'kli-nor), n. [< NL. synci 
rium, q. v.] Same as synclinorium. J. /). Dt 
Text-book of Geol. (188;!), p. 56. 
synclinorian (sing-kli-no'ri-tui), a. [< synci 
rium 4* -«w.] Of or pertaining to a synd 
rium. 

Remote from slinres, geosynclimtls are in progres 
neath the sea, which will never attain synclinorian c 
unless some revolution provides supidies of sedimen 
Winchetl. World-Life, p. 

synclinorium (sing-kli-no'ri-um), n.; pi. sy, 
noria (-ii). [NL. ; as syuclive -4 -orium.] 
name given by J. D. Dana to a mountain 1 
ing a general synclinal structure, or origim 
by means of a geosyndinal. 
synclitic (sin-klit'ik), a. [< Gr. m^^sAtrfic, 
leaning together, < avyK/hetr, incline or 1 
together: see syncUne.] In ohstet., exhibi 
synditism. 

S^mclitism (sing^kli-tizm), n. [< synclh 
4 4sm.] In obstet., parallelism between 
l)ln ties of the fetal head and t hose of the pel 
syncopal (sing'ko-pal), a. [< syncope 4- - 

Fertainiiig to or resembling syncope Sy: 

pal asphyxia, a form of asphyxia in which the can 
of the heai’t are found empty. 

syncopate (siug'kcvpat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. . 
copaled, ppr. syncopating. [< LL. syncopa 
pp. of syneoporcj faint away (> It. sineopar 
Sp. sineopar = Pg. syncopar = F. syneoper)^ f 
copate, i syncope, eyncope : see syncope ] 1 . 
contract, as a word, by taking one or more 
t(‘rs or syllables from ihe middle, as exem 
tied in (i foster for (Houvestcr . — 2. In music, tc 
feet by syncopal ion.- Syncopated algebra, ms 

nintical aiinlysis aided hy u sort of shorthand not yet 
velopcd into a regular symbolic algebra.— Bsmcops 
counterpoint. 8eo counterpoint, .*{ (c).~8yxicopa 
note or tone, in music, a tone that begins on an iinacc 
ed beat or pulse, and is sustained over into an nccei 
mio. Formerly culled drimny-mte. syncopation, 

syncopation (sing-kfi-pa/shon), n . [< syncoj. 
4 -ion.] 1, The contraction of a word by t 
ing a letter, letters, ora syllabh* from the n 
die, as in tln^ seamen’s /oV’.s^c for f fir ecas^ 
eH])ecially, such omission of a short vowel 
tween two eon sonants. 

The time has long past for such syueojiutions and c 
pressItMiH UH gave us arballst, governor, pedant, and p 
lur, from iirciibulisia, gubeniutor, piedngogiins, and iir* 
rator. F. Hall, M»>d. Eng., p. 17.% n 

2. In music, the act, process, or result of invi 
ing thorhythmie accent by beginning a tom 
tunes on an unacconted beat or jiulsi', nnd e 
taining them into an accented one, so that 
prop(‘r emphasis on the latter is more or 1 
transfem^d back or anticijiated. Syncopa 
may occur wholly within a measure, or may extenff f, 
measure tf> measure. In the following passage the i 
copatiuns are marked by asterisks. 



syncope (sing'ko-jie), n. [= F. syncope = I 
micopc, sincojKi = Pg. syncope, syncopa = It. t 
cope, sinvopa, < L. syncope, syncopa = Gr. c 
Kony, a cutting sfiort, the contraction of a W( 
by the omission of one or more ltdters, a swoi 
< (TuyhdKTuv, v*ut short, abridge, < rree, togeth 
+ KoTCTciv, strike, cut.] 1 . Tlie contraction < 
word by elision; an elision or rcdrcmchment 
one or more letters or a syllable from tlie m 
dl(* of a word, as in ne'er for never. S('e also s 
eopatifin, syncopa tc. Gompare apocope. — 2. 
meit., loss of consciousness from fall of bloi 
])ressur(* and consequent cerebral aneni 
fainting. It may be induced by cardiac wei 
ness or inhibition, hemorrhuge, or probal 
visceral vasomotor relaxation. — 3. A sudd 
pause or c(‘ssation; a suspension; temjioiT 
stop or inability to go on. 

Revelry, and dance, and show 
Hutfer a sjincnpe and solemn pause ; 

While God performs upon the trembling stage 
Of his own works his dreadful part alone. 

Cowper, Task, ii. 

4. hi music: (a) Hamo as syncopation, (h) T 
combination of two voice-parts so tliat two 
more tones in one coincide with a single to 



syncope 

in the other; eimple figuration. — 5. In ane. 
proa,, omiflsion, or apparent otnissiou, of an 
arsis in the interior of a line. This omlMion Ib 
uBually only apparent, the long of the thesia being pro> 
tracted to make up the time of the ayllable or ByllableB 
which seem to be wanting : as, . for JL L (a trisemic 
long), — for Jf. i i (a tetrasemic long). This applica- 
tion of the term Ui modem. 

In the little metric at the end of my Greek grammar I 
have adopted it [the recognition of deficient timeBj from 
them, with the name of ttyneape, which they had given it. 

J. Hadiey, EBsays, p. 10». 
Oat-synoope, fainting produced in peculiarly BUHceptible 
perBone by the proximity of a oat : similar to asthinatic 
attacks likewise produced, called caJt-^hma. 

sracopic (sin-kop'ik). a, [< syncope + -tc.] 
rertaming to or of the nature or syncope. 

The local $yneopie and aaphyxlal stages were usually 
well defined. Lancet^ 1880, 1. 841. 

syncopist (sing'ko-pist), n, ( < syncope + -isf] 
One who contracts words by syncope. Imj), 
Diet, 

syncopize (sing'ko-piz)> pp. syn- 

Copized, ppr. syyicopizinff, [< syncope + 4ze.'] 
To contract hy the omission of a letter or syl- 
lable; syncopate. 

zyucoptfc (sin-kop'tik), a. [< Or. ovyKoirriKo^, 
pertaining to syncope, < oryKdTrreLVj cut short: 
see syncope.'} iu wed., pertaining to or of the 
nature or Hynco])e. 

These two kinds of reHpiration, the pnenmatoroctic and 
the ityncoptic, were perfectly regular and typical ; the for- 
mer showed itself imiiiudiately after a heavy discharge of 
blood, the latter before death. Nature, XXXlV. 23. 

syncotylcdonous (sin-kot-i-le'don-us), a, [< 
lir. together, 4- kotvA.tj6^v, any cup-shaped 
hollow: see coty/cf/owoMAf.] In hot, having the 
cotyledons united as if soldered together. 

syncranterian (sing-kran-te'ri-an), a. [< Gr. 
ovv, together, + KfmvrfjpFQ, the wisdom-teeth, < 
Kpalvuv, accom})lish, fulfil.] Having teeth in 
an unintorruptod row: noting the dentition of 
those stniAonts whoso posterior teeth are con- 
tinuous wiili the anterior: opposed to diacran- 
ierian, 

syncretic (sin-kret'ik), a. and m. [< ayncreUism 
+ •‘^€,} I. a. Of or pertaining to syncretism; 
characterized by syncretism; uniting, or at- 
tempting to unite, different systems, as of phi- 
lo^ihy or religion. Bee syncretism. A. Wilder. 

II, ii. A syncretist. Imp. Diet. 

syncretise, v. t. Bee symretize. 
syncretism (sing'kre-tism), w. [= F. syncr^^ 
tisme as Hp. sinereiismoy s Gr. cn^yspyriapd^, < avy- 
Kpyriiittv, c.ombiuo against: see syneretizc.} The 
attempted rocomdliatioii or union of irrecon- 
cilable principles or parties, as in philosophy 
or religioii ; specifically, the doctrines of a cer- 
tain school in the Lutheran Church, followers 
of (^alixtiis, who attempted to effect a union 
among all Christians, Protestant and Catholic. 
See syncretist. This word first passed into common 
use at the lUtformatlon, and was then used indilferently, 
in bi>th a good and a ban stMise, to designate the attempted 
union of ullfcrent sects on the basis of toiiets common to 
all. It soon lost all hut its contemptuous meaning, and 
became specifically restricted to the system of a school 
of thinkers within the huthuran tJliurcli. 

He is plotting a carnal sunerrtism, and attempting the 
reconcilement of Christ and Belial. Baxter. [Imp. Did.) 

A tendency to syncretism — io a niitigling of heteroge- 
neous religions — was a notable characteristic of the age 
contemporaneous with the introduction of (Christianity. 

O. P. Fisher, Hegintiings of Christianity, p. 72. 

ayncretist (sing'kre-tist), n. [< syncretHsm 
4* -wf.] One who attempts to blend incon- 
gruous tenets, or doctrines of different schools 
or churches, into a system. 

May not aTi ancient book be supposed to be the produc- 
tion of a series of imitators, editors, and synoretists, none 
of whom is exactly a deliberate forger? 

« Westminster Jiev., (^XXV. 220. 

Specifically - (a) A follower of Callxtus a Lu- 

theran divine, and pinfessor of tlieology at Helnistedt. 
who endeavored to frame a religious system which slionln 
unite the diiferent (Christian denominations, ]*rotestant 
and Catholic, (b) One of a school, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which nttentpted to mediate between the Platonic 
and Aristotelian philosophies Also used attiibutively : 
as, a syncretist religious system. 

SSTHCretistic (sing-kre-tis'tik), a. [< syncretist 
4- -fc.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or characterized 

by syncretism. 

Many thlims led to a syneretistic stage of worship. 

Trans. Amer. PhUol. Ass., XVII., App., p. lx. 

2. Pertaining to the syncretists: as, the syn- 
cretistie controversy (a bitter controversy in 
the Lutheran Church, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, regarding the tenets of the syncretists). 
syncretize (sing'kr^-tiz), v. ; pret and pp. syn- 
cretizedy ppr. syncretmny. [< Gr. ovynptnK^i^h 
combine against a common enemv, < avvy toge- 
ther, + *^KpyTii;eiv (uncertain). Or. syncretism.} 
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'o effect or attempt syncretism; blend; imite : 
s, to syncretize religious systems. Also spelled 


To effect 
• as. 

syncretise, 

Their [the Mandteans’] reverence for John is of a piece 
with their whole synerdizitig attitude towards the New 
Testament. JSneyo. Brit., XV. 470. 

ssrncrizis (sing'kri-sis), w. [LL., < Gr. evyapm^y 
a putting together, a comparison, < avyspiunv, 
separate an(r compound anew, < aljVy tc^ether, 
4* Kpivavy separate, discern: see In rhet.y 

a figure by which opposite things or persons 
are compared. 

syncytial (sin-sit 'i-al), a, [< syncytium 4* -al.} 
Pertaining to or of 'the nature of a syncytium, 
syncytium (sin-sit'i-um), n. ; pi. syncytia (-a). 
[NL., < Gr. a'wy together, 4* sirroCy a hollow.] 
A multinucleate ceu; a cell-aggregate; a single 
cell with two or more nuclei, resulting from the 
division of an originally single nucleus in the 
course of the growth of the cell, unaccompa- 
nied by any division of the cell-substance prop- 
er, or from the concrescence of a number of 
cells the protoplasm of which runs together, 
but the respective nuclei of which do not coa- 
lesce. The word has somewhat varied application to 
certain embryonic formations and to some adult tissues, 
as striped muscular fiber, certain parts of sponges, etc. 

I'he ectoderm (of a calcareous sponge] is a transparent, 
alightly granular, gelatinous mass in which the nuclei 
are scattered, but which, in the unaltered state, shows no 
trace of the primitive distinctness of the cells which con- 
tain these nuclei, and Is therefore termed by Haeckel a 
syncytium. Huxley, Aiiat. Invert., p. 108. 

synd (flind), V. t. [More prop, shul, also sein ; c.f. 
leel. synday swim, syndr isyrndr, svimdr)y able to 
swim, < sundy a swimming, = AS. sund, a sound, 
strait of the sea: see sounds and stotwi.] To 
rinse. [Scotch.] 

ayndactyl, syndactyle (sin-dak'til), a. and «. 
[< Gr. avv, together, 4* da/crvAcf, a finger, digit: 
see dactyl.} I. a. Having the digits more or 
less united, [a) Web fingered or web-toed ; having the 
fingers or toes connected by skin, as a monstrosity of the 
human species, [h) In mammal., having the toes nor- 
mally closely united by integument, or extensively in- 
closed in a com- 
inun integu- 
ment, as a kan- 
garcH) or bandi- 
coot among mar- 
supials and the 
sinmaiig among 
apes, (c) In or- 
nith. . (1) iiaviiig 
the front toes 
more or less ex- 
tensively coher- 
ent, so as to 
form a broad fiat sole; syugenesious, as the foot of a king- 
fisher. (2) Having all four toes united by swimming- 
webs ; tutlpalmat43 or steganopodous, as a pelican. See 
cut under toti^mate. (3) Of or pertaining to the Ifyn- 
dactyli or Sjrndactylm, iu any sense. 

II. I/. A s yndaetyl person, mammal, or bird. 
SyndactylSBt (stn-dak'ti-le), w. pi. [NL.: see 
syndactyl.} In (trnith.y in BundevalFs system : 
{a) A cohort of Anisodactyliy of an order Volu- 
creSy consisting of the bee-eaters {Meropidic)y 
the motmots (MomoUdse), the kin^shers {AU 
eedinidm), and the hornbills {Biicerotidse)^ thus 
approximately corresponding to the H^yndactyli 
(a), ( />) A superfaraily group of scutelliplantar 
Passeres, repnjsonted by the todies and mani- 
kins — one of two divisions of this authors Hx- 
aspidescy the other being Jjysodactylse. 
syndactyle, a. and n. Bee syndactyl, 
Bradactyli (sin-dak'ti-li), n. pi, [NL. : see syn- 
dactyl.} If. In ornith,: (a) In some systems, 
as those of Illigc^r, Cuvier, and others, a group 
of insessorial birds, having the front toes ex- 
tensively coherent, as is well illustrated in the 
kingfisher family, in Blyth’s revision of Cuvier(i849), 
the Isyndaetyli were a division of his Strepitores, subdivided 
, into two groups, Buceroides and Hakjfoides. Tlie former 
of these contained the hornbills and hoopoes ; the latter 
the rest of the syndactylous birds, as kingfishers, rollers, 
bee-eaters, Jacomars, todies, and sawbills or motmots. 
{h) In VieiUot^K system, a group of sea-birds, 
having all four toes webbed; the totipalmate 
or steganopodous birds, now forming tne order 
St(fganopoaes. — 2. [/, c.} Plural of syndacty- 

luSf 2 . 

syndactyUc (sin-dak-tirik), a. [< syndactyl + 
-ic.] Bame as syndactyl, 
syndactylism (sin-dak'ti-lizm), n, r< syndactyl 
4- -ismA Union of two or more digits ; syn- 
daotyl character or condition, as of an animal 
or its feet. 

..In «U the remaining Marsupials a peculiar condition of 
the pea called syndactylism, prevails. 

IT. a. Fiower, Osteology, p« 321. 

syndactylons (sin-dak'tl-lus). a. [< syndactyl 
4- -ous.] Same as syndactyl. 



.Syndactyl Foot of Kingfisher [Ceryl _ 

f mata). natural Mxe. x, hniliix, or hino toe ; 9, 
niiur toe ; 3, tniddlc toe, which is extensively co- 
herent with 4, outer toe. 


Byndactylns (sln-dak'ti-lus), n. [NL. : ci4e syn- 
dacM,} 1. A genus of gibbons^ containing 
the Mylobaies syndactylus or Siamanga syndae- 
tyla : same as 8iamanga,^2, [/. c. ; pi. syndae- 
tyli (-ii).] In teratoL, a monster with more or 
less extensive union of fiingers or toes, 
syndectomy (sin-dek'to*nii), [Irreg. < Gr. 
m)v6{eafjtog)y a ligament, + ksTopy^ excision.] 
Excision of a strip of conjunctiva around the 
whole or a part of the periphery of the cornea, 
syndesmodontoid (sin-des-mo-don'toid), a. 
T< Gr. aiwdeofjtoc, a ligament, + E. odontoid.} 
Formed by the transverse ligament of the atlas 
and the odontoid process of the axis : noting 
the synovial articiUation between these parts, 
syndesmography (sin-des-mog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. 
ohvdeofiocy a ligament (see syndesmosis)^ + -y parlay 

< ypd(f>nvf write.] Descriptive syndesmology; a 
description of or treatise on the ligaments and 
joints. 

syndesmology (sin-des-mol'o-ji), n. [< Gr 
abvdecpoQy a Ti^ment, + speak 

see -ology,} The science of the ligamentoui 
system ; the knowledge of the ligaments of thi 
body and of the joints or articulations whicl 
they contribute to form. Also called desmolopy 
synaesmopharyngeus (sin-des^mo-far-in-je' 
us), n. ; pi. syndesmopharyngei (-i). [NL., < Gr 
ligament, 4* ipApvyif pharynx.] Ai 
occasional anomalous muscle of the pharyn: 
of man. Also syndesmopkaryngius. 
syndesmosis (sin-des-md'sis), tz. [NL., < Gr. oin 
deapoCf a baud, ligament (< awfklv,\)md togethei 

< abVf together, + driv, bind), 4* -osis.} In anal 
the connection of bones by ligaments, fascia 
or membranes other than those which entc 
into the composition of the joints. Nearly a 
joints are in fact immediately connected by ligamenti 
but syndesmosis is said of other and mediate connectloi 
between bones, especially hy means of interosseous men 
branes, as those which extend the whole length of tl 
radius and ulna, and of the tibia and fibula, connectir 
these bones respectively in their continuity. 

syndesmotic (sin-des-mot'ik ), a. [< syndesnu 
sis (-of-) 4- -tc,] Bound together, as two bone 
by an interosseous fascia ; of or pertaining 1 
syndesmosis. 

syndesmotomy (sin-des-mot'o-mi), n. [< G 
nhvfkcfwi'f a band, ligament, 4^ -ropia, < Tkpvei 
TapelVf cut.] The anatomy of the ligament 
dissection of ligaments, 
syndetic, syndetical (sin-det'ik, -i-kal), a, 

Gr. mmkriKdgy binding together, conjunctive, 
trimkrnCt bound togeHier, < awdeiUf oind tog 
ther, < (7otA, with, 4- SeiVf bind.] Connecting 1 
means of conjunctions or other connective 
pertaining to such connection: as, syndetic f 
rangement: opposed to asyndetic, 

83m£c (sin'dik), n. [< F. syndic = 8p. sindi 
= Fg. syndico = It. sindico = O. Dan. syndil 
= Bw. syndicus = Buss, sindiku, < LL. syndics 
a representative of a corporation, a syndic 
Gr. oifvdtKoc, an advocate in a court of justice 
representative of the state or of a tribe, a pi 
lie officer, < truv, together, 4- d/Vo/, justice, la 
right.] 1. An officer of government, invest 
with different powers in different countries 
kind of magistrate intrusted with the affaire 
a city or community ; also, one chosen to tra 
act business for others, in Geneva the syndic 
the chief magistrate. Almost all the companies in Pa 
the university, etc., had their syndics. The Universlt 
Cambridge has its syndics, committees of the senate, fo 
ing permanent or occasional syndicates See the tl 
quotation. 

You must of necessity have heard often of a book wri 
against the pope's Jurisdiction, about three months si 
by one Richer, a doctor and syndic of the Sorbonlsts. 

Donne, Letters, xl 

The [local] examinations [of Oxford and Cambridgel 
nlor, Senior, and Higher, are held at all places appn 
by the Bgnaies, or Delegates N. A. Jtev., OXXvI. 

Syndics are the members of special committees of ir 
bers of the Senate, appointed by Grace from time to \ 
for specific duties. 

Catnbridge University Calendar, 1888, 

The president of the [Swiss] executive council (wl 
also sometimes called Hauptmann, sometimes 
often exercises some functions separately from the G 
oil ; but, as a rule, all executive action is collegiate. 

W. WUeon, State, % 

2. In the French law of bankruptcy ^ an assig 
in trust ; a trustee. 

syndical (sin'di-kal), a. [< syndic 4- -al.] 
or pertaining to a's^dio. 

SyncBcate^t (Sin'di-Kat), v. t , ; pret. and 
syndicated.^ ppr. syndicating. [< ML. syndioc 
pp. of synaieaTe (> OF. syndiquer)^ exam 
investigate, censure, < LL. syndicus^ a pu 
officer, a s^mdic : see syndic.} To judge ; 
sure. 



imBdioate 

Aftetotle, . . . who . . . vndertooke to oonamre Mid 
(Keote both hlB mMter Mid all otiier law-makert before 
him, aaw clearer. HaktwiU, Apology, IV. il. 

Byndleate^ (siu'di-kat), n. [^F.syndicatssBp, 
aindioado sslt. sindicatOf < ULL.s^ndicaUMf a 
dioate, an examination of public moral^ < LL. 
ayndieuSf a syndic : see syndic and 1 . A 

council OP body of syndics; the office, state, or 
jurisdiction of a syndic. 

The management of the University Press is committed 
to a tyndiecOe consisting of the Vice-Ohancellor and fif- 
teen other members Of the Senate elected by Orace, three 
of whom retire by rotation every year. 

Cambridge UniversUy Calendar, 1889, p. 465. 
2. An association of persons or corporations 
formed with the view of promoting some par- 
ticular enterprise, discharging some trust, or 
the like ; a combination. 

The movement of a small company or tyndieate will not 
bring profits to the originators. Contemporary Heo., L. 85. 

In the panic of 1866 the price of the shares in many 
banks was artificially raised by the unscrupulous cliques 
or eyndicatee, the funds for the purpose being in some 
cases supplied by the directors themselves. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 852. 

These eyndieotes were originally combinations of news- 
paper publishers for the purchase and simultaneous pub- 
lication in different parts of the country of stories written 
by the most popular authors. 

Weetmineter Rev., CXXVIII. 859. 

syndicate^ (sin'di-kat), v. [< syndicate^, w.] 

1. To unite in a syndicate; associate: as, syn- 
dicated capitalists. [Recent.] 

It has been decreed at a full meeting of the several eyn- 
dieated groups of mills to raise the list price M. 2.50 from 
the turn of next quarter. The Engineer, LXVII. 174. 

2. To effect by means of a syndicate, as a sale 
of property. [Recent.] 

This investment was suggested and stimulated by the 
organization of a corporatioti which syndicated the Sale of 
the . . . ale and stout breweries. 

Set. Amer., N. 8., T.XII. 86. 

syndication (sin-di-ka'sbou), n. [= Pg. syndi- 
eagdo; as syndicate^i + -iow.] The act or pro- 
cess of forming a syndicate; combination. 
[Recent.] 

“Thou Shalt not steal ** may be yet forty centuries ahead 
of the age of eyrtdioation, hypothecation, and stock-water- 
ing. Christian Union, .lune 9, 1887. 

syndicator (sin'di-ka-tor), n. One who syndi- 
cates, or effects sales. ’ [Recent.] 

syndoc, n. See sintoc. 

syndrome (sin'dro-me), n. [NL., < Gr, awdpofiijy 
a tumultuous concourse, a concurrence, < avv, 
together, + dgaydv, run {>6p6uogy a course, run- 
ning).] 1. Concurrence. [Rare.] 

For, all things being linkt together by an uninlerrupted 
chain of causes, and every single motion owning a depen- 
dence on such a syndrome of prcc-requlred motors, we can 
have no true knowledge of any except we comprehended 
all, and could distinctly pry into the whole method of 
casual concatenations. 

OlanvUle, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xzii. 

2. In med., the concourse or combination of 
symptoms in a disease; a symptom-complex; 
a symptom-group. Compare prodrome, 2 . 

S^dyasmian (sm-di-as'mi-an), a. [< Or. avv- 
ovaaydq, coupling, copulation”, < en’v, together, + 
ihdUieiVy couple, < dvo, two; see dyad.} Noting 
the pairing of animals or their paired state; 
nuptial ; gamic ; pertaining to the sexual rela- 
tion. 

The Syndyasmian or Pairing Family. It was founded 
upon marriage between single pairs, but without an ex- 
ouiBlve cohabitation. L. Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 884. 

syne (sin), adv. and cemj. The Scotch spelling 
of sine'^ . — Auld lang 83 me, long ago ; the days of long 
ago. See atUd and langsyne.—^Oim or syne, sooner or 
later. 

synecdoche (si-nek'do-ke), w. [= F. synecdoche, 
synecdoque ss 8p. sindedoque, sinddoqm = Pg. «?/- 
necdoche = It. sindddoche, < L. synecdoche, < Or. 
(womdox^h aJi understanding one with another, 
the putting of the whole for a part, etc.,< oweKdi- 
Xeaaai, join in receiving, < aim, together, + esdi- 
XeaRai, 'tnke from, accept, receive, < h, out, + tU- 
Xe(r6ai, take, accept.] In rhet, a figure or trope 
by which the whole of a thing is put for a part, 
or a part for the whole, as the genus for the spe- 
cies, or the species for the genus, etc. : as, for 
example, a fleet of ten sail {for ships) ; a master 
employing new hands (for workmen). Compare 
metonymy. 

Then agalne if we vse such a word (as many times we 
doe) by which we driue the hearer to concelue more or 
lesse or bqyond or otherwise then the letter expresseth, 
and it be not by vertue of the former figures Metaphoru 
and Abase and the rest, the Greeks then call it Synecdoche. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 164. 

syneodochical (sln-ek-dok'i-kal), a. [< ^synsc- 
dochio (< Gr. ovyeKdoxisde, implying a svneo- 
doche, < aweKdox^, synecdoche : see synecdoche) 
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+ -ah] Of the nature of or expressed by synec- 
4loche; implying a 83 mecdoche. Drayton. 

synec^ochfcally (sin-ek-dok'i-kal-i), adv. Ac- 
cording to the synecdochical mode of speaking; 
by Synecdoche. Bp. Pearson. 

HrCat I take to mean roof, yet here used syneedeehiceMy 
for house, palace, just as Lat. tectum. 

Amer. Jtmr. PhUol., VII. 869. 

synechia (sin-e-ki'a), w. [NL., < Gr. awkxeta, 
continuity, < awi'xt'iv, hold together, confine, < 
aim, together, + have, hold.] Morbid 

union of parts — specifically of the iris to the 
cornea {anterior synechia) or to the anterior sur- 
face of the capsule of the lens {posterior syne- 
chia) — Xtocular or annnlar synechia. Same as e»- 
dutUm of the pupil (which see, under ea^^unon).— Passa- 
vai it*fl operation for syneohia. See operation. 

Synechiology (si-nek-i-ol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. mn>t- 
Xeia, continuity, + -h)yia,\ Xiyeiv, speak: see 
-oloffy.'] 1. The doctrine of the connection of 
things by efficient and final causation. — 2. 
The theory of continuity. 

Also synechology. 

synecioUB, a. See synmeious. 

Simccplionesis (si-nck-fo-ne'sis), n. [< Gr. ffi>- 
v£K66v7^aig, an uttering togetlier, < am'viapuviiv, 
call out or utter together, < aiw, together, + is- 
(fKjveiv, call out, < U, out, + (jxjvriv, produce or 
emit a sound, < sound, voice.] In gram., 
a contraction of two syllables into one; sy- 
neresis. 

syncctic (si-nek'tik), a. [< LL. synecticus, < Gr. 
awt'KTiKdg, holding together, efficient, < ain>ixnv, 
hold together; seiu*tytivchia.} 1. Bringing dif- 
ferent things into real connection. — 2. In the 
theory of functions, continuous, monogen etie, 
and monotropic within a certain region. 

A function of a complex variable which is continuous, 
one- valued, and has a derived function when the variable 
moves in a certain region of the plane is called by (?auchy 
synectic in this region. Encyc. Rrit., XXIV. 72. 

Synectlc cause, see came, 1.— Synectic function, a 

continuous, finite, and uniform fiiiiction. 

Synecticity (sin-ek-tis'i-ti), n. [< synectic 4- 
-itij.} The character of being synectic. 

S^edral (si-no'dral), a. [< synedr-ous 4- -at.} 
In hot, growing on the angle of a stem, as leaves 
or other iiarts. 

SVnedrial (si-ned'ri-al), a. [< synedri-um 4- -ui.] 
Of or pertaining to a synedriura. 

The respect in which the synedrial presidenVwaH hold 
rapidly increased. Encyc. Brit., Xlll. 428. 

synedrion, synedrium (si-ned'ri-on, -um), w.; 
pi. synedria (-ft). [NL.,< Gr. n. , tdpwv, an assem- 
bly, < m>vt'6pog, sitting together: see synedrous. 
Hence the Heb. form represented by sanhe- 
drim.} An assembly, especially a judicial or 
representative assembly; a sannedrim. 

Alas I how unworthy, l«>w incapable am I to censure 
the proceedings of that great senate, that high synedrion, 
wherein the wisdom of the whole state is epitomised ? 
//oweM, Vindication of Himself, 1677 (Harl. Mlsc., VI. 

(128). {Davies.) 

The common assertion indeed that the synedrium was 
at that time practically composed of scribes is inconslS' 
tent with the known facts of the case ; the synedrium at 
that time was a political and not a scholastic authority. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 424. 

synedrous (si-ne'dms), a. [< Gr. 'rhvtdpoc, sit- 
ting together, < avv, together, 4- h^pa, scut : see 
synedral,} In hot, same as synedral. 

sraema (si-ne'ma), n. ; }il. synemaUi (-ina-tii). 
[For ^synnema ; "< Gr. avv, with, together, "4- 
vypa, a thread.] In hot, the column of com- 
bined filaments in a monadelphous fiower, as 
ill the common mallow. 

SSmentOgnath (si-nen'tog-nath), n. A fish of 
the suborder Synentognathi. 

Synentognathl (sin-en-tog'na-thi), n. pi. [NL. , 
\ Gp. aiv, together, 4- tvrdg, witbin, 4* yvaBog, jaw.] 
A suborder of teleocephalous or physoclistous 
fishes with the branchial arches well developed, 
the third and fourth superior pharyngeals mucli 
enlarged, and the inferior pharyngeals cofissi- 
fied. It includes the families Scomheresocidee 
(or JCxocadidse) and JielonidsB. 

B^OUtOgnathous (sin-en-tog'na-thus), a. Per- 
taining to the Synentognathi, dr having their 
characters. 

syneresis, syuaresis (si-ner' e-sis), n. [= F. 

syndrdse = Sp. sineresis = Pg. syneresis = It. sinc- 
resi, < LL. synseresis, < Qr. ayvaipeaig, a taking or 
drawing together, syneresis, < anvaipnv, grasj) 
OP seize together, < together, 4- alpnv, take, 
seize: see heresy.} In gram., the contraction 
of two syllables or two vowels into one; es- 
pecially, contraction of two vowels so as to 
form a diphthong, as n^er for tiever, Atreides for 
Atreides. 


SyiwtheriiMS 

synergetic (Bin-6r>jet'ik), a. HQr.mrvepjiri 
co5perative,< awepyeiv, ooOperate ; Hoosynm 
Workin g together ; cofiporating. — gynen 
muscles, those muscles whicn collectively siibse 
certain kind of movement— for example, flexor iiui 
of the leg, the muscles of the calf, etc. 
synergida (si-n6r'ji-da), n. ; pi. synergidse (■ 
[NL., < Gr. avvepyog, working together, 4* -i 
In hot, either of the two cells situated at 
apex of the embryo-sac, and forming, with 
ofisphere, the so-called egg-apparatus ; usu 
in tne plural. 

A uninucleate cell without oosphere, synergidm, o 
tipodal vesicle. Nature, X IJtl, 

SSfUerfiddal (si-ner'ji-dal), a. [< syncrqid 
-al.} In hot, of the mitiire of, resembling 
belonging to synergida\ 
syner^sm (sin'fer-jizm), w. [< synerg-y 4- -ii 
In theot, the doctrine* that there are two effic 
agents in regeneration, namely llie human 
and the divine Spirit, which, in the strict st 
of the term, cooperate. This theory accordl 
holds that the soul has not lost in the fall all ineliiu 
toward holiness^ nor all power to seek fur it under 
influence of ordinary motives, 
synergist (sin'^r-jist), n. and a. [= F. sy 
gistc; < syy\erg-y 4- I, n. In theot, 

who holds to the doctrine of synergism : j 
cifically used to designate one of a party in 
Lutheran Church, in the sixteenth centi 
which held this doctrine. 

Melanchthon . . . was suspected [of having introdu 
a doctrine said to be nearly similar to that called 8 
relagian, according to which grace conirnunicato< 
adult persons so as to draw them to (iod required a 
responding action of their own freewill in order tc 
come effectual. Those who held this tenet were cf 
syneritists. Ilallam, Introd. to Literature of Europe, 

II. a. Synergistic. 

'I'ho problem took a new form in the Synergist eoi 
versy, wbfcli discussed the nature of the first irnpuh 
conversion. Encyc. Brit, XV 

synergistic (Biu-(‘r-ji8'tik), a. [< synergis 
-/c.] 1. Of or r<‘lating to synergism; of 

nature of synergism ; as, the synergistic coni 
vers^r (a controversy in the Lutheran Church 
the sixteenth century, regarding synergism 

They seem to be logically cognate rather with var 
synergistic types of belief. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 

2. Working together; eooT>erating. 
synergistical ( sin-f^r-jis'ti-kal), a. [< syner^ 
tic 4- -«/.] Synergistic. 

Synergus (si-n(‘r'giis), n. [NL. (Hartig, 1840 
Gr. avvtpyog, working together: tuvo synergy.} 
notable genus of hyraenopterous insects, of ' 
cynipidous subfamily Jnquilinsc, the species 
whicn are guests or commensals in the galh 
true gall-makers of the same family. The pai 
sidol giiK>vcB of the thorax converge behind ; the sec 
abdominal segment occupies the whole surface of the 
dotnen ; the female antenna)liave fourteen, the male fift 
Joints. Twelve species are known in the United Btatf 
synergy (sin'^r-ji), n.; pi. synergies (-jiz). 
Gr. (Twipyta, joint work, assistance, help, < o 
I'pytiv, work together, < mmpydg, working 
gether, < (t/’V, together, 4- ^fpyrtv, work: i 
work. Cf. energy.} A correlation or concou 
of action between different organs. 

Actions arc the energies of organs, and the sj/ner^ 
of groups of ('rgatis. 

G. H. Lewes, l^o])8. of Life and Mind, I. ii. | 
sraesis (sin'e-sis), n. [NJ^., < Gr. aimaig, i 
dorstandiiig, intelligence, knowliMlge, also 
coming together, union, < awiivai (in<l. amofy 
understand, perceive, put togi‘ther, < aiv, 
gether, 4* Uvat, send, let, go. The derivati 
given by Plato, < cwdvai (ind. aimtpi), go 
come together, < aiv, together, 4- Uvni (ii 
elpi), go, is orroiicoiiH.] Jn grayn. and rhi 
construction according to the sense, in vio 
tion of strict syntax, 
synesthesia, n. sytimstkesia. 
synett, synettet, U. In her., a cygnet; an < 
terra, in the plural, for several small or you 
swans charged together upon a scutcheon 
bearing. 

synethere (sin'e-ther), n. [= F. syywthere 
5JL. Synethcrcs, q. v.] A species of the gen 
Sy nether es; a coendoo. 

Ss^etheres (si-neth'e-rez), n. [NL. (Fr<5d. C 
vier, 1822; really r.pr.,,v?/yi^f7fcr^>#); etym.nota 
parent.] The typical genus of ^//nrf//mwr'ip. it 
dudes Neotropical arbored prehensil'o-tailed porcUplii 
closely related to Sphingurus, but differing in the ore 
and highly arched frontal region, and the gi*uater deveh 
inent of spines. The name was proposed by B\ Cuvier 
1822, when he divided the American porcupines in to Eret 
zon, Synetheres, and Sphingurus. Cercolahes is a syiiouy 

Sraetherinffi (si-neth-e-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., 
SyneUieres 4- -inse.} A subfamily of Hystricid 
typined by the genus Sijnetheres, having t 
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vynod 


tail prehensile and all four feet four-toed: so 
named (after Symtherina of Gervais, 1852) by 
J. A. Allen in 1877. Also called Sphinguritife 
and (^^ercolnhinse, 

synetherine (si-neth'e-rin), a. and n. I. a. Of 
or i)ertainiiig to the ^'yneiherirue ; sphingurine ; 
cercolabine. 

II. w. A synethere. 

SyngamidSB (sin-gam'i-d§), n. pi [NL., < %w- 
(jamm 4- -kim.'] A family of nematoid worms, 
ityinfied by the genus Synpamus, 

SyngamUB (sing'ga-mus), n, [N L. (Siebold), < 
Gr. together, 4- ydfwg^ marriage.] In Ver- 
mcHy a genus of nematoids or strongyles, be- 
longing t(» the family StrongylidWy or made type 
of the Syngamidse: same as Scleroskmay 1. 
They infest various animals. IS, trachealis 
causes in fowls the disease called gams, 
Byngenesia (sin-je-no'si-a), «. ph [NL., < Gr. 
oitVy together, + yivtai^y generation. Cf. syn- 
genesis,'] The nineteenth class of plants in 
the sexual system of LinnsBus, the i'omfositsB 
of the natural system, the name alluding to 
their united anthers, which thence are now 
calltMl syngenesious. Tliere are, according to him, 6 
orders, namoly Patj/f/mnin mpialia, Polyi/amia super Jlua, 
P(dpffamia /rmtrajiea, Poljfffmnia necessaria, Polffyamia 
aeffregata, and Monogmuia. The thistle, tansy, daisy, south- 
ernwood, sunflower, and inariflrold are examples. See Com- 
posUm, and cut under stmtien. 


syngenesian (sin-je-ne'slian), a, [< Syngenesia 
4- -rtw,] 111 holy of or pertaining to the class 
SyngenesUi. 

syngenesious (sin-jo-ne'slms), a, [As Syngene- 
sin 4- -OHS,] 1, In holy united by the edges in- 
to a ring, as the 
anthers of Com- 
positsey etc. ; 
also (said of 
stamens or of 
flowers), having 
the anthers so 
united. — 2. In 

ormth,y syudac- 
tyl, as the foot 
of a kingfisher. 

See cut under 


together, 4- yr yf- 
(T/c, generation.] 

ItoprodiLction in which a male and a female take 
part, one furnishing spermatozoa and the other 
an ovum, so that th(' substance of the embryo is 
actually deinved from both parents. I’his is the 
rule, perhaps without exception, in sexual Koncratiun, and 
opposes the view of the spermists, that tlie embryo comes 
from the male elumont, for the development of which the 
fonmle furnislies only the nidus, and that of the ovulists, 
that the emlnyo is derived entirely from the female, the 
male principle aifnrditit^ only the requisite stimulus to 
develupnieni. As a doctrine or thooiy, one form of syn- 
aenesis supposes cveiy germ to contain the germs of all 
generations to come, and is opposed to epigenesis. 


syndaetyl, 

syngenesis (sin- 
jon'o-sis), n. 
[NL.. < Gr. omK 



The theory of sungetiesis, wiiicii conshlers the embryo to 
be the product of both male and female, is as old as Em- 
pedocles. G. II. Lewes, Aristotle, p, 

Growtli, therefore, was, on thin liypothesis [of BufTon's], 
a process partly of 8ini)ile evolution, and pHrtly of what 
has been termed syngenesis. Huxley, Evol. in Biol. 


Syngenetic (Hin-ie nct'ik), a. [< Hyuge.HcsiSy af- 
ter genetic.] Kcproduccd by means of both 
parents, male and fomalc; of or pertaining to 
syngenesis: as, a syngenetic process; a synge- 
netic theory. 

SyngeneticeSB (Hin^je-ne-tis'e-e), n. pi. [NL. : 
SCO sfpigenefic,'] A small family of phaiosporoiis 
algio of doubtful nature, embracing two genera 
— Hydrnrnif, with a slimy fllanieutous thallus 
a foot long, growing in rresh running water, 
and ChromophyUmy which is epiphytic within 
the cells of Sphaynum and other aquatic mosses, 
syngenite (sin'je-nit), n. [So called because 
related t o poUjhatite ; < Gr. cvyytvii^y born with, 
congenital, < (ti v, with, 4- } lyveadaiy be bom,] A 
hydrous sulphat e of calciiiin and potassium, oc- 
curring in monoclinic crystals which are color- 
less or milky-white. It is found in cavities in 
rock-salt at Kaliisz in Galicia, Austria-Hun- 
gary. Also called k(ilus;:ite, 
Syngnatha(sing'nri-tha), n, pi, [NL. (Latreille, 
180*2), < Gr. erVy together, 4- yvdOog, jaw.] An 
order of myriapods, tlie carnivorous contipeds ; 
the (liilopoda: so called from the conformation 
of tlie mouth-parts in comparison with Chilog- 
natha, 

Bragnathi (sing'na-thi), n. pi [NL.. pi. of 
Syngnath usy (p v J Inlehth.ytL suborder of mpbo- 


branch Ashes having a fistulous snout and no 
ventral fins, as the pipe-fishes, sea-horses, and 
related forms. See Uippocampidiey Syngnath- 

idse, 

B3nig&&thid8B (sing-nath^i-de), n. pi [NL., < 
Umignathus 4- -id«.] A family of lophobran- 
chiato fishes, typified by the genus Syngnathus, 
to which different limits have been assigned. 
(a) In the earlier systems, including the sea-horses or 
Hippoeampidm with the true Syngnathidm. (b) In 0 ill's 


system of classification, limited to those pipe-fishes which 
. . . ... straight and the tail not pr ' 

See cut 


rehen- 

under 


have the body long and straight and the tail not 
silo, thus excluding the HippoeampidM, 
pipe-fish. 

synmathoid (slng'n^thoid), a, and n, [< Syng- 
natfius 4- -oid.] I, a. Pertaining to the Syng^ 
nathidXy or having their characters. 

n. n. A fish of the family Syngnathidse, 
synmathous (sing'na-thus), a, [< NL. ^syng- 
namusy adj., < Gr. aiwy together, 4* yvdOog, jaw.] 
1 . In Mynapodfiy of or pertaining to the Sung- 
natha; ohilopod, as a oentiped. — 2. In icntk.y 
having the jaws united ana drawn out into a 
tubular snout, at the end of which is the mouth ; 
of or pertaining to the Syngnathidse, 
Byngnathus (smg'na-thus), n. [NL. (Artedi, 
1738; Linnrous): seh syngnathous,] A genus 
of fishes, typical of the family Syngnathidm. 
It originally included all the species of the modern fami- 
lies ^jngnnthida and IHppoeampfdse, but it is now re- 
stricted to about 80 species of the former family. Bee 
cut xLnder pipe-fish, 

syngonidllim (smg-go-nid'i-um), n.; pi. syngo- 
nidia (-fi). [NJj., < Gr. ow, together, 4* NL. 
gonidiuMy q. v.] In holy a platygonidiiim ; an 
agglomeration of gouidia connected together 
by a membrane. 

Byngoniese (sing-go-ni'e-e), n, pi [NL. (A. 
Eiigler, 1887), < Syngonium 4- -em.] A subtribe 
of planU, of the order Aracem and tribe Colo- 
easioidewy consisting of two American genera, 
Syngonium (the type) and Porphyrospama, 
sy^gonimium (Hing-go-nim'i-um), n. ; pi. synqo- 
niinia (-|i). [NL., < Gr, avvy together, 4- NL. 

goniniinniy q. v.] In hot,, an agglomeration of 
j[onimia. Hee gonimiuniy gonidium, 
fi^gonium (sing-go 'ni-um), w. [NL. (Schott, 
1829), 80 called from the united fruit; < Gr. ahy- 
yovoQy born together, cognate, < aiw^ together, 4* 
}iyi>t'(7doiy be born.] A genus of monocotyledo- 
noiis plants, of the order AraceiCy type of the 
subtribe Syngoniem, it is chai’acterizod by a climb- 
ing shrubliy stem, stamens connate into a prismatic body, 
and coherent ovaries with anatrojpous basilar ovules soli- 
tary ill tlndr one or two cells. The fruit is a mucilagi- 
nous Hyn<;arp, composed of ooalescent l)erries with black 
obovoid seeds without albumen, and mainly composed of 
the large embryo. There are about 10 species, natives of 
tropical America, from the West Indies and Mexico to 
Brazil. They are irregular climbers, rooting at the nodes, 
and there bearing long-stalked leaves, tbe earlier arrow- 
shaped, the later three- to nine-divided. The flowers are 
produced on a rnoiicecious spadix, the staminate part elub- 
shujied and much longer, Imrno in a still longer spathe, 
which consists of an ovoid persistent tube and a shell- 
shaped, finally reflexed, and deciduous upper section. 
S. aurttum, lung cultivated under tbe name Caladium, is 
known in Jamaica as fivefinyer, from its five-parted leaves, 
syngraph (sing'gr&f), n. [< L. syngrapha, < Gr. 
evyypaijiT/y a written contract, a bond, a cove- 
nant, < avyypdejinvy note down, draw up (a con- 
tract, etc. ), < oimy together, + ypdijiEiVy write,] 
A writing signed by both or all the parties to 
a contract or bond. 

I went to court this evening, and had much discourse 
with ])r. Basiers, one of his Majesty's chaplains, the greate 
traveller, who shew’d me the syngraphs and original sub- 
scriptions of divers Eastern Patriarchs and A sian Churches 
to our Confession. Evelyn, Biai’y, Oct. 29, 1662. 

synidrosis (sm-i-dro'sis), n. [NL,, < Gr. ahv, 
with, together, 4- idgdify sweat, perspiration.] 
A concurrent sweating. 

STOistatat (sin-is-ta'ta), n.pl [NL. (Pabricius, 
1775), irreg. < Gr. (wvfar(dvai), set together (see 
sys1om)y 4- -r/to*-.] A division of insects with 
biting mouth-part, s, containing those whose 
m axillae are connate with the labium, and cor- 
rosponding in part to the Neuroptera, 
Bynizesis (sin-i-ze'sis), w.; pi. synizeaes (-sez). 
I < L. synizesis, < Gr. awlCvaiCy a collapse, a con- 
traction of two vowels into one, < (JwiCdveiVy col- 
lapse, shrink up, < aevy together, 4* iCdveiVy set- 
tle down, sink in, < KetVy seat, place, sit down.] 
1. In wed., closure of the pupil ; an obliteration 
of the pupil of the eye, causing a total loss of 
vision. — 2. In gram.y the combination into one 
syllable of two vowels that would not form a 
diphthong. 

synnstt, n. Same as sennet^. 

SSrwSUrOBist (sin-nu-po'sis), n, [NL. , < Gr. aw- 
vthpuaujy a joining, union hy sinews, < aiy^ to- 
gether, 4- vevpovy a sinew, tendon, nerve ; see 
tiert'e,] In anal, connection of parts, as mov- 


able Joints, by means of ligaments: si^e as 
ayndeamoaia, [The word beloiigt, like MsmcurofCi, to a 
nomenolature in which nerve was not disangniihed from 
ainew, tendon, or ligament.] 

synocha (sin'o-kg,), n. [NL., fern. (sc. febriSy 
fever) of aynochua, continued : see aynoehtui,] 
A continued fever. 

synochal (sin'o-kal), a, [< aynooha 4- -al] In 
med.y of or pertaining to synoeha—gynoolud 
inYW. Same as synoeha, 

synochoid (siu'6-koid), a. [< aynochua 4* -oid,] 
Of the nature of or resembling synoohus — Byn- 
oohold fever. See/«twri. 

synochus (sin'o-kus), n. [NL., < Gr. aivoxog, 
joined together, continued, < cwkxuv, hold to- 
gether, in pass, be continuous, < ahvy together, 
4- Ixtiv, hmd.] A continued fever. 

synocil (sin'o-sil), w. [< Gr. with, 4*'-o- 4 
NL. cil{iumj, on mod^ of 
mentous forma- 


cnidocil] A flla 





SjrnoctI of a S^kiiirc (IHghly tiiagnifiecJ 
in section). 

jey, synocil; /. an undiflTerentiated tissi 
cell; timlupol.'ir f^anKUon-celb. 


tion of certain 
sponges, sup- 
posed to be a 
sense-organ , per- 
haps of the na- 
ture of an eye. It 
consists of a collec- 
tion of multipolar 
cells, each having 
one of the poles 
drawn out into a 
long filament, these 
filaments being bun- 
dled in a cylinder or 
narrow cone auggest- 
ing the rod-and-cone 
layer of the retina. 

E. von Lendenfield. 

synocreate (si- 
nok're-at), a, [< 

Gr. ahvy together, 

4“E.ocrf?afe.] In 
hot,, uniting together on the opposite side < 
the stem from the leaf, and inclosing the ste 
in a sheath : noting stipules so characterize 
Compare ocreatCy 2. 

B3^od (sin'qd), n. [Early mod. E. also aynoa 
ainode; < aynode = 8p. sinodo ss Pg. aynoi 
It. ainodoy i L. synodus. < Gr. aifVoSog, a cox 
ing together, an assembly, meeting, synod, 
a(nfy together, 4* way, roac^. Cf. exodCy ex 
dm,] 1 . An assembly of ecclesiastics or oth 
church delegates duly convoked, pursuant 
the law of the church, for the discussion ai 
decision of ecclesiastical affairs; an ecclesit 
tical council. Synods or councils are of five klndi 
ecumenical, general, national, provincial, and dloces. 
For defliiiiioii of their several characteristics, see cm 
eil, 7. 

Why should you have a Synod, when you have a Con 
cation already, which is a ^nodf 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 1 

Twice a year, in accordance with the canonical instj 
tions of Christian antiquity, had it been ordered of ole 
an English Council that every bishop and his priests sho 
meet together in synod ; the common form of proceed 
which was used in these early clerical gemotes is belie 
to bo still extant. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng. , : 

They [the bishops] had large estates which they hel 
the king, seats in the national council, preeminence in 
national synod, and places in the general councils of 
church. Stubbs, Const. Hist., ft 

Specifically — 2, In Presbyterian churches, 
court which ranks above the presbytery, i 
either is subordinate to a general assembly 
in most of the larger denominations) or is 
self the supreme court of the church, in the 
mer case the presbyteries of the whole church are grou 
into synods, each of which comprises all the parishe 
congregations of a particular district. The membei 
the synod are in most oases the members of all the { 
byteries within Its bounds ; but in some churches the c 
is composed of delegates from the presbyteries. 

8. A meeting, convention, or council. 

Had a parliament 
Of fiends and furies in a synod sat, 

And devis’d, plotted, parlied, and contriv'd, 
They scarce could second this. 

Heywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. 1874, II. 
Well have ye judged, well ended long debate 
Synod of gods I MUton, P. L., il. 

4. In aatron,, a conjunction of two or n 
planets or stars. 

To the blanc moon 

Her office they prescribed; to the other five 
Their planetanr motions and aspects, 

In sextile, square, or trine, and oppoaite, 

Of noxious efficacy, and when to foln 
In synod unbenign. Muton, P. L., x. 

Roly Oovemlxil Synod (of all the BussiaaX a t 
which ia the highest ecclesiastical authority in the 
sian Church. It oonaists of several metropolitans 
other prelates and officials— the chief procurator o 
svnod representing the czar. It was instituted by ] 
the Great in 1721. to supply the place of the patr 
of Moscow. The last patriarch had died about 1700 
Peter would not allow the appointment of a sac<H 
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tMnUne the power of the petrierohel oflloe too greet. 
The orthodox national ohun% of the kingdom of Greece 
is also governed by a synod of arohblihojpi and bishops, 
independent of any patriarch.— Mixed gynodp a synod 
composed of clergy and laity.— Robber eynod. Bame as 
hatroei'mumt 2 . 

synodal (Bin'od-g.1), a, and n. [< L. ayno^lis, 

< aynodus^ syiiod : see synodal L «. Pertaining 
to or proceeding from a synod ; synodical. 

Synodai declarations pronounced such ordinations in- 
valid. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X II. 196. 

Ordinance, provincial or aynodal. 

H. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., il. 

Smodal examiner, in the Rom, Cath. Ch„ an ecclesias- 
tic appointed by a diocesan synod to examine into the 
qualfflcations of candidates for benefices.— Ssmodal let> 
ter. See ImU^, 2. 

II. n. If. A payment made by the clergy to 
their bishop at the time of their attendance at 
the synod. 

Von do not pay your procurations only, but our catho- 
draticals and ttynodtUs also. 

Bp. Uckdcei, Abp. Williams, il. 64. (Davieo, under cathe- 

[drolical.) 

2. A constitution made in a provincial or dio- 
cesan synod. 

This godly and decent Order . . . hath been so altered 
... by planting in . . . Legends with multitude of Ke- 
Bponds, . . . Commemorations, and SynodaU. 

Book of Common Prayer [English], Concerning the 
[Service of the Church. 

synodiant (si-no'di-an), M. [< synod + -iaw.] 
A member of a synod. 

Of such as ditdike the Synod, none falls heavier upon it 
than a London divine, charging the synodianit to have taken 
a previous oath to condemn the opposite party on what 
termes soever. Fmler, Ch. Hist., X. v. 6. 

synodic (si-nod'ik), a, [< L. aynodicua, < Or. 
(Tvvo6iK6^y < GvvodoQy a synod; seeXvnodf.] Same 
as synodical. 

synodical (si-nod'i-kal), a. [< synodic + -a/.] 

1, Pertaining to or transacted in a synod: as, 
synodical proceedings or forms. 

As there were no other synods In the days of Uniformity 
than the coiivouations of the clergy, it has been necessary 
to resort to tiiem wherever it has been desirable to dignify 
any measure of the Reformation by alleging for it ntynodi 
cai authority. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xxi. 

2. In astron., pertaining to a conjunction or two 
siicccssivo conjunctions of the heavenly bodies. 
— Synodical month. See month, i . — Synodical revo- 
lution of a planet, with respect to the sun, the period 
which elapses between two consecuti^'e conjunctions or 
oppusitioiiB. The period of the synodical revolution of 
Idercury is 116 days, that of Venus is 684, that of Mars 
780, that of .Tupiter 898, that of Saturn 878, that of Uranus 
870, and tliat of Neptune 367^. 

synodically (si-nod'i-kal-i), adv, 1. By the 
authority of a synod. 

The Spirit of Cod hath directed us . . . to address our- 
selves to the church, that in plenary council and assem- 
bly she may synodically determine controversies. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), II. 341. 

2. In a synod ; so as to form a synod. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, in a letter (wrote, very pr«>h. 
ably, with the advice and consent of his clergy synodically 
convened), . . . explains the doctrine. 

Waterlajid, Works, II. viii. 

83fll0di8t (sin'pd-ist), n. [< synod 4- ’ist.'] One 
who adheres to a. synod. 

These synodists thought fit in Latin as yet to vail their 
decrees from vulgar eyes. Fnlter. (Imp. Diet.) 

Synod-mant (sin' od-m an ), w . 1 . A member of a 
synod. S. /f tludibras, II. iii. — 2. Same as 
synodsman, 

SynodontidaB (sin-o-don'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Synodus {-odont-) 4 -/W/p.] A family of inio- 
nioiis fishes, exemplified by the genus Synodus. 
The body is long and cigar-shaped, covered with regular 
scales and without phosphorescent spots ; the mouth Is 
deeply cleft ; its upper arch is funned by the elongated 



SyHodoHtidm.- A lizard -6bh iTrarhinocephatus myopt). 

(From Rcp«>rt of U. S. FUh Commission.) 

intermaxillarles; and the supramaxillaries are rudimen- 
ts or absent. The dorsal fin Is short and submodlan. 
the anal moderate, the pectorals are well developed^ and 
the ventrals, also well developed, are not far behind the 
pectorals. The species chiefly inhabit the tropical and 
warm seas ; six reach the shores of the United States, four 
on the eastern and two on the westei'u coast. Also Sauri- 
dts, Sattrina. 

Synodontinse (sin^o-don-tl'ne), n. pi. [< Syno- 
dus (-odont-) 4 -insB.'i The ^nodontidse as a 
subfamily of Soopelidk. 
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Synodontlfl (sin^p-don'tis), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 
1817), < Gr. mrvy together, 4 bSoh^ (6dovr-) ss E. 
tooth,'] A genus of African Siluridm. having 
nearly 20 species, as the shall, S. achat. 
symodsmant (sin'odz-man), n. A questman or 
sidesman (see these words). I Rare.] 

SynodUB (sm'o-dus), n. [NL. (Gronovius, 1763 ; 
Bloch and Schneider, 1801), < Gr. abv^ together, 
4 q6oI% = E. tooth.] 1. In ichth.y a genus of 
fishes, typical of the family SynodonUdie : later 
(1817) called Saiirus. it contains the lizard-fishes or 
snake-fishes, as S. faetens, the sand-pike of the Atlantic 
coast of America, and S. htciooepg of tlie opposite coast. 
Another species, usually included in this genus, is also 
separated as Troehitwcephalus myops. See cut under Sy- 
nodoniidte. 

2t. A genus of crustaceans. LatreillCy 1824. 
SyXKBCOOSis (si-ne-se-o'sis), n. [< Or. mnwadu)- 
ai^, association, < ovvoikho\>v^ unite as friends or 
kinsmen, < unv, together, 4 oi/cr/onv, make one’s 
own, < oiKsio^y belonging to one’s house, < mVof, 
a house: see economy.] In r/icf., combination 
of statements seemingly contradictory : as, “ A 
miser owns what he owns as little as what he 
does not own.” 

ssmcBcious, ByneciouB (si-ne'shius), a. [< Gr. 
atwoLKia^ a living or dwelling together, < ai^voisoc, 
living in the same house, living together, < awoi- 
Kslv, live together, < avv^ together, 4 oUf/v, live, 
dwell, < oZxof, house.] In hot.: {a) Having male 
and female flowers in one head, as is common 
in the Compositse. (b) Having male and femah? 
organs in tlie same receptacle, as many mosses. 
SynOBCUS (si-ne'kus), w. [NL. (J. Gould, 1842, 
in the form Synoicns),<. Gr. ovvotKog^ living toge- 
ther: see symBclous.] 1. In ornith., a genus of 
quails, peculiar to the Australian region . Several 
species are described, as S. australis, S. sordidus, S. die- 
meiisis, and S. cervinus. 'I’hey are known ns swamp-qimU. 
2. In entom., a genus of hymen optorous in- 
sects, of the family Vespidw. SaussurCf 1852. 
synomosy (sin 'o-itio-si ), w . ; pi . synomosies (-siz ) . 
[< Gr. mmopoat'a, a conspiracy, an oath-bound 
league, < uwo/zr/ ra/, swear along with, < arv, to- 
gether, 4 opvi'vai, swear, affirm by oath.] Sworn 
brotherhood ; conspiracy; also, a secret society; 
a league or association under oath ; a hand of 
conspirators. 

synonym (sin'o-nim), w. [Also synonymr (for- 
merly also, as L., in plural synonymOy some- 
times used as an E. singular) ; < F. synonyme = 
Sp. sindnimo = Pg. synonymo = It. sinonimo, < 
L. synonymumy < Or. avn/Svvpov, a word having 
the same meaning with another, neut. of avi^d)- 
wfiogy having the same name s)r meaning, < 
together, 4 bvopa, name : He(‘ onym. Of. anonym, 
antonym y homonyniy etc.] 1. A word having 
the same signification as another; one of two 
or more woihIs which have thc^ same meaning ; 
by extension, a word having nearly the same 
meaning as another; one of two or more words 
which in use cover to a cousiderable extent the 
same ground: the opposite of antonym. 

Change the structure of the sentenee, substitute one 
synonyme for another, and the whole effect is destroyed. 

Macaulay, Milton. 

Synonyms are words of like significance in the main, 
but wltli a certain iiiilikoneas as well. 

Trench, Study oi' Words, j». 173. 

2. A word of ont lujiguage which corresponds 
in meaning with a word in another language. 
See heteronym, 2, paronym, 2, and the quota- 
tion from (lamdeii iiiidtu* synonyinic^c. — 3. In 
nat. hist., a systematic name having the same, 
or approximately the snme, meaning or ap- 
plication as another which has superseded it ; 
a technical name which, by the rules of no- 
menclature, is not tenable. The question of the ac- 
ceptance of H generic or a specific name depends upon 
the law of priority, (a) Botanists take 175.3, the year of 
the publication of Liniwus’s “Hpeciea Plautaniin,’ as the 
starting-point for Inith genera and Bpecits, since in this 
publication binomials were for the first time sysiemati- 
cally adopted. Tin* naming of a botanical species con- 
sists in conferiing iijioii it two appellations, a generic and 
a specific ; and adequate publication consists In issuing 
a printed diagnosis suifleieiit to Identify the plant with 
certainty. The earliest name <*onfern'd aftf*r the above 
date is the name by which, according to the law of pri- 
ority, the plant must l>e known, providing, of course, 
that the claBsiflcation is correct ; and it is held that a 
strict adherence to this rule is essential in order to a 
•table systematic nomenolature. .^iuce plants have often 
been placed in a wrong genus, the question arises whether 
the aMolutely first specific name is to be retained, or tbe 
first that was used with the mht genus name ; the former 
is the accepted alternative. The names thus discarded are 
called synemyms, though in a broader sense all the names 
from which the selection is made are synonyms. On ac- 
count of unsettled usage synonyms must often be quoted. 
Ill obedience to the law of priority, Niittall’s name Carya, 
by which the hickory has been known since 1818, becomes 
a synotiym of Uicoria, the earlier name of Kafinesque; 
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Nymphssa gives way to Castalia ; Adlumia eirrhosa oi 
nesque to Adlumvafungosa of Alton ; TrottiusAtMfie^ 
Muhlenberg to T. laxm of Salisbury ; etc. (b) Zofil 
usually adopt a different date as the starting-point, li 
land and on the continent of Europe this is generalli 
the date of the twelfth edition of the ‘'Systema Naf 
(with an express exception in favor of the genera (m 
species) of BHsson, 1760); American zoologists neai 
start from 1768, the date of the tenth edition of the 
named. This aiiference of dates is the chief incon 
bility of two schools which have become known s 
Fnalish and the American, neither of which has th 
yielded the point to the other. I'he former school 
tends that 1766 (the date of the last edition of the 
tema," revised by the author liitnself) represents the 
pletlon of the Llnnean binomial system in zoblog; 
earlier editions having been but provisional or tenti 
the latter school maintains that 1768 is the date wliei 
system was first formally and coiiPistently applied 
ology. In practice the whole matter of synoiiyms 
treinely complicated by various considerations othei 
the single question of priority in any given case— as, f 
ample, the adetiuacy or exclusive pertinence of the di 
sis upon which a name rests ; recognizability of a de 
tion ; acceptation of a name in a wide or a narrow set 
different authors ; transference or cross-use of a nai 
different authors; en’oncoiis identification and coiisei 
wrong applications of a name; rejection of a namefc 
of several different reasons and introduction of an 
name in its stead ; the question whether use of a nai 
botany precludes its subsequeiit use in zoology (and 
versely); the question whether the same name can 
onym in more than one of the numerically enormoi 
ders of insects ; and, particularly, the biological quest 
matter necessarily of expert opinion) of what coiistl 
a genus, siiecies, subspecies, etc. To all the above ct 
eratlons (besides willed various others could bo add 
is to bo added especially, in accounting for the vast 
herof synonyms which cncuniherzoblogical nomencli 
the incessant redescription and renaming of specie 
genera in ignorance of the fact (or ignoring the fact 
they had been named before, or mistaking them for 
when they are not. One singular class of synonyms is i 
ly verbal, arising from corrections of malformed a 
which, when properly respelled, are seen to he liti 
idiMitical with other names from which they had app 
different by the misspelling; and with this class of 
nyms is related another, arising from a meredlffereii 
termination (as of gender, for example, Pious and J 
inflection, etc. (as Synodus, Synodon, ^/nodontuB, Syn 
t.is). Litoral quibbles of this sort liave proved so freq 
ly vexatious that the Amerieun school has declared 
a word must subsist precisely as originally priute 
mutter how malformecl or misspelled, unless a typogi 
ical error be manifest, and that any two words whlc' 
differently spelled are tenable as different names, i 
distinction be anything more or other than mere chan 
tenniuation (as -us, -a, urn, or -ites and 4tis, as distiiig 
Ing grammatical gender). Irrespective of the law o 
ority, and also of any such moot points as are above c 
the rules of nomenclature require (3) that no spocil 
subspecific name shall he used twice in the same g( 
and (2) that no generic name, or name of any higher gi 
shall be used twice in tbe animal kingdom. There Is 
theoretically, but a single onym (tenable binomial d 
nation) of every species, and a single onym of every g 
or higher group— all other designations being In ever) 
synonyms. Practically, however, the case is far fron 
such Bluipliuity and uniformity; alternative tech 
names incessantly recur in the literature of zoology; 
the synonymy of numberless species, genera, etc.. Is 1 
most inextricable confusion. Tbe miinbcrof synoi 
in zoology vastly oxeceds that of the onynis; most sp 
which have long been known have acquired a larger i 
her of New Latin synonyms than of English names; 
inuiiy have been placed in a dozen or more different gel 
and have been described under us many different sp< 
tianies — the various combinations of which genenc 
specific designations are a third source of uncounted 
onyms. Ruch uncertainty and inconvenionce have resi 
from all these nomenclatiiral vagaries that some a 
gists do not hesitate to ignore the fuudainental lawoi 
ority, and continue to call a species by the technical i 
by which it has been oftenest called already. Such 
sensus of the nomonclators has at least the advantig 
presenting better-known instead of less-known name 
Synonyma (si-noii'i-ma), n. pi. [L., T)l. of s] 
nymuniy a synonym; hv'q synonym.] Byiiony 

Tnfur. As I am the statt^-scout, you may think me a 
former. 

Mast. Tliey are sj/nonjmta. 

Mamnyer, Eiiiiici or of the East, 

[In the following quotation the word is eiToneously tre 
as a singular, with an English plural synonymas. 

All the synonymas of sadness were little enough h 
press this great wecyiiug. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I, 

synonymalf (Hi-nou'i-mal), a. [< sy7umyn 
-al.] HynonyniouH. 

synonymallyt (si*nou'i-mal-i), ado. Synt 
mouKly. 

synonymatic ( si-non-i-mat/ik), a. [< si/no> 
4 -alic‘^.] Same as synonymic or synmymi 
beinj? a purer form oi* these words, now n 
frequently employed hy naturalists. The ^ 
differs in use from synonyrmus; wo speak of a syn 
matic list of words (as the several synonyms of a plai 
an animal), but say of the synonyms themselves that 
are synonymous. 

synonyme, n. See synonym. 
synon3nnic (sin-o-nim'ik), a. [= F. sym 
mique ; as synonym 4 -bt.] 1. Synonymoui 

2. Of or peTtaiiiiiif; to synonyms. 

The name used by Doubleduy in his synonymic lis' 
British Lepidoptera. 

i&gainfon, British Butterflies, II. 447. (Fneyc. I 
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synonyxnical ( sm-o-nim 'i-kal ), a. [< aynonymic 
+ -alJ] Synonymic. 

sraonyiDlcon (sin-o-nim'i-kon), w. [< Gr. as if 
*awDwy^iK6vy neiit. of an aHSUined 

original of synonymie: see »yuonymic,'] A dic- 
tionary of synonymous words. H. Taylor. 
[Bare.] 

SS^onyinics (sin-o-nim'iks), w. [PI. of syno- 
nymic (see -ic8).~\ Same as symmymy. 

ssrnonymise, V. t. See aynonymise. 

synonsfmist (si-non'i-mist), w. [< synonym 4- 
-iat.'] One who collects and explains synonyms ; 
^ecifically, in nat, hist,^ one who collects the 
different names or synonyms of animals or 
plants. 

8yilon3nnity (sin-o-nim'i-ti), w. [< synonym + 
-ity.] The state* of being synonymous; sy- 
nonymy. 

To found any harmonic theorlos on the itjfnonjtmity of 
tones in any temperament, when there is known to be no 
itunonymity in nature, and when the ui tlilcitil syiwnymity 
thus engendered varies from tcmpcriiment to tempera- 
ment, is only comparable to deducing geometrical conclu- 
sions from the mere practical construction of ttguros. 

Ellia, in Helmholtz’s Sensations of Tone, App., p. (kJO. 

synonymize (si-nou'i-miz), r. prct. and pp. 
aynonymised^ ppr. synonym [< synonym 
+ To express by words of the same 

meaning: express the meaning of by an equiva- 
lent in tno same or anotlier language. Also 
spelled aynonymise. 

This word “fortls” woo may gyiwnymize after all these 
fashions: stout, Iiardy, valiant, doughty, couragious, ad- 
ueiitrous, bravo, hold, daring, intrepid. 

Camden, Remains, p. 42. 

synonymous ( si-n on ' i-m us ) , . [ < G r . 
having the same name or meaning: see ayno- 
nym.li Having the character of a synonym ; ex- 
pressing the same idea; equivalent in meaning. 
You are to banish out of your discourses all itynony- 


rnofM terms, and unnecessary multiplications of verlis and 
nouns. . Addigon, 'i'atlor, No. 2r)3. 

Instead of regarding the practice of parsimony as low 
or vicious, Ithe RoraaiisJ made it gj/nonymous even with 
probity. Goldeemith, The Bee, No. f». 

SjmonsrmoUB relates. Bee het^mnymoug relateg, under 
heteronymoug. 

synonymously (si-non'i-mus-li), adv. In a 
svnonymous manner; in the same sense ; with 
the same meaning, hup. IHct. 

S3monymy (si-non'i-mi), w. ; pi. synonymies 
(-miz). [< r. synonymic = sinonimia = Pg. 

synonimia = It. sinonimia, < L. synonymia, < Gr. 
awuwvfila, likeness of name or meaning, a syn- 
onym, < avvuvvfiog, having like name or mean- 
ing: see aytwnym.'] 1. The (piality of being 
synonymous, or of expressing the same mean- 
ing by different words. Imp. Diet. — 2. In rhet,, 
a figure by which words of the same meaning 
are used to amplify a discour.se. — Sf. A thing 
of the same name. 

We having three rivers of note syTwnymieg with her. 

S^den, Illustrations of Drayton’s Polyolbioii, II. 

4. A system of synonyms; a collection of syn- 
on3rms; also, the stutly of synonyms; the use 
of synonyms in expressing Jlifferent shades of 
meaning; the discrimination of synonyms; es- 
pecially, in nat. hist., the sifting of synonyms 
to determine tlie onyms. lu botany and zoMogy 
the synonymy of a species of plant or aniniol, in the con- 
crete, Is a list of the several different iianich which have 
been applied tr> it by Its various dcBcribors or classiflers, 
implying on the synoity mist’s part the dlscriTninatioii nut 
only of the synonyms of the species, hut of the homonyms 
of related species, for the especial purpose of determining 
the onym of each species Thus, Faleo fmeug and Faico 
otmurug may be synonyms of one and the same species of 
falcon, yet FcUco/ugcns may be a homonym of two differ- 
ent species of falcon, and it may he that neither name is 
the onym of either of these species. Hynonymy in natu- 
ral history has become of late yetu's so extensive and so 
intricate that pfobahly no naturalist has mastered the 
subject beyond the line of some one narrow specialty. 
Bynonymatic lists tor single species extending over several 
pages of an ordinary hook ore of no infrequent occurrence. 
Bee gynonym, 8. 

The inconveniences arising from the want of a good 
Nomenclature were long felt In Botany, and are atlll felt 
In Mineralogy. The attempts to remedy them by Synony- 
mieg are very ineffective, for such comparisons of syno- 
nymes do not supply a systematic nomenclature. 

Wfmvell, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, I. p. Ixxv. 

ssrnophthalmia (sin-of-tharmi-a), ». [< Gr. 
(TiV, together, + o^OaAydi;, oyo.] In teratol.f same 
as cyclopia. Also synophihalmna, 
synoph^jr (si-nof'i-ti), n. lu 6ot, the cohesion 
of Boveml embryos. Cooke. 
synop^B (si-uop^sis), n. ; pi. synopses (-sez). [= 
Sp. sinopsis =: Pg. synopsis == It. ainossi, < lili, 
synopsis, < Gr. mwuxlxg, a general view (cf. cwo- 
f)dv, fut. awdij/toHat, see the winde together, see 
at a glance), < arv, together, 4* view.] 1. 
A summary or brief statement giving a general 


view of some subject; a compendium of heads 
or short paragraphs so arranged as to afford a 
view of the whole or of principal parts of a mat- 
ter under consideration; a conspectus. 

That the reader may see in one view the exactness of the 
method, as well as the force of argument, I shall here 
draw up a short gynop^ of this epistle. 

warburUm, On Pope's Essay on Man. 

I am now upon a methodical Synopgigol all British Ani- 
mals excepting Insects, and it will be a general Syiwpg. of 
Quadrupeds. Fay, in Ellis's Idt. Letters, p. 199. 

2. In the Qr, Ch., a prayer-book for the use of 
the laity, of the same character as that described 
under anthology, 3.sSyn.l. Cimpendium, Abstract, 
etc. See abridgment. 

synoptic (si-non'tik), a. and n. [= F. synoj>- 
tique =r Sp. ainopUco = Pg. aynoptico = It. sinoU 
tico, < NL. aynopticua, < Gr. owoimKdg, seeing the 
whole together or at a glance, < ffbvorjjic, a gen- 
eral view, synopsis : see synopaia.^ I, a. Afford- 
ing a synopsis or general view of the whole or 
of the principal parts of a subject: as, a synop- 
tic table ; a ay'nojdic history 83 aiOptic cliart, in 

meteor., a map showing the temperature, pressure, wind, 
weather, and other meteorological elements over on ex- 
tensive region, compiled from simultaneous observations 
at a large number of stations. The preBsurti is represented 
by isobars, the temperature by isotherms, the wind hy 
arrows, and the cloudiness and weather by differently 
shaded circles or other conventional symbols. — Synoptic 
gOBUelB. See gogpel, 2. 

II, n. One of the s^optic gospels; also, 
one of the writers of the synoptic gospels; a 
synoptist. 

Yet the Tubingen professors and our Liberal newBoapers 
must surely have something to go upon when they declare 
that the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel speaks quite ditfer- 
ently from the Jesus of the SynopFeg, and propound their 
theory of the Gnostic philosopher inventing, with pro- 
foundly calculated art, iiis fancy Gospel. 

Jf. Arnold, God and the Bible, vi. § 6. 

The real difference between John and the Synoptiat, on 
this must decisive point, amounts to this: while these last 
have handed down to us but a single example of this form 
of language, John has preserved lor us seveitd examples 
selected with a particular purpose. 

BtbliotliPca Sacra, XL Y. 733. 

sraoptical (si-nop'ti-kal), a. [< synoptic 4- -ah'] 
Same* as synojdic,— Synoptical table, in nat. hid., a 
tabular synopsis of the leading, generally the most strik- 
ing or easily recognized, characters of any group in zubl- 
ogy or botany, whereby the group is exhibited with a view 
to the ready identification of a given specimen, or ana- 
lyzed to illustrate the relationship of its several compo- 
nents to one another. Such tables often proceed upon 
the dichotomous plan of presenting in succession alter- 
natives of two (or more) characters, only one of which the 
speciiinni in hand should exhibit, as the “ovary Inferior” 
and “ovary superior” in case of a plant; but the tabulation 
may be made in any way which best subserves the desired 
purpose in different cases. Some are natural analyses, 
others wliolly artificial ; the fonner are the more impor- 
tant and really instructive, the latter the most convenient 
and immediately helpful. Home combine ihoso incom- 
patible features as far as possible ; and all arc constant- 
^ used in systematic treatises, manuals, and text-books. 
They are often called keyg. 

SSrnoptically (si-nop'ti-kal-i), adv. In a syiiop- 
ticaT manner; in such a ’manner as to present 
a general view in a Bhort compass. 

1 shall more gynopticaUy here insert a catalogue of all 
dyeing materials. 

Sir W. Petty, in Sprat's Hist. Royal Soc., p. 295. 

sraoptist (si-nop'tist), n. [< synopt-ic 4- -wf.] 
One of the writers (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) 
of the synoptic gospels. 

The essential identity of the Christ of the SymptUtg is 
universally conceded. 

Sehaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 32. 

synoptistic (sin-op-tis'tik), a. [< synoptist 4* 
-fV?.] Of or pertaining to the synoptists or the 
synoptic gospels ; synoptic ; synoptical. 

The author of the fourth gospel, writing at a much later 
date, hahitually speaks of “the Jews” as an alien race, 
quite separated from the Christians ; but this is not iu the 
manner of the gynapHgtic tradition. Encyc. Brit., X. 805. 

synOBteography (si-nos-te-og'ra-fi), w. [< Gr. 
cvv, together, 4* oareov^ bone, + -ypa^ia, < ypd- 
(peiv, write.] Descriptive synosteology ; a de- 
seriptioii of or treatise upon joints. 

BynOBteolo^ (si-nos-te-oVo-n), w. [< Gr. avv, 
together, + barhv, bone, *t -loyia, < 'Uyuv, 
speak: see -o/or/y.] The science of the joints 
of the body, or the knowledge of the articula- 
tions of the bones ; arthrology. 

BynOBteOBlB (si-nos-te-o'sis), n, [NLy < Gr. 
abv, together, 4- wrreov, bone, 4- -osis. ] In anat , , 
union by moans of bone; the confluence or 
growing together of bones; ankylosis; cofissi- 
fieation. Also ended Dunglison. 

synOBtaotome (si-nos'tfo-tom), n. [< Gr. (Thv, 
together, 4- hariov, bone, 4- -ropoq, < rtuveiv, ra- 
ptlv, out.] In surg., a (Usmembering-knife. 

synOBteotomy (si-nos-te-ot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. 
alnf, together, + isrreov, bone, + -ropia, < ripveiv, 


rapeiv, cut. ] The anatomy of the articulations ,* 
dissection of joints. 

BynOBtOBed (sin^os-tozd), a. [< synoatosia 4- 
-firfS.] Joined in osseous continuity. Lancet, 
1889, 1. 173. 

BynOBtOBiB (sin-os-to'sis), n. [NL.: see aynoa- 
teoaia."] Same as synoateoaia. 

Bynostotic (sin-os-tot'ik), a. [< aynoatoaia (-ot-) 
4- 4c.’] Pertaining to or characterized by syn- 
ostosis. 

SynotUB (si-no'tus), n. [NL. , < Gr. (dm, together, 
4- om: (wr-), the ear.] 1. (Keyserlin^, 1^0.) A 
genus of long-eared bats, of the family Vesper- 
tilionidm and subfamily Plecoiinm, having the 
rim of the ear produced in front of the eye, the 



lldirliastel {iiyttotus dari>a.KtellHs). 

incisors four above and six below, the premo- 
lars two on each side of each jaw. The type 
is the harbastel of Europe, S. harbaatellus. An- 
other species is S. darjclingensia. — 2. [/. f?.] A 
double monster having the body uiiit(?d above 
a common umbilicus, the head being incom- 
pletely double. with a face on one side and one 
or two ears on the other. 

synovia (si-nd'vi-il), n. [= F. si/novie = Sp. si- 
novia, < NL. aynoHa (Paracelsus), < Gr. ai<v, to- 
gether, 4- L. ovnm, egg.] The lubricating liquid 
secreted hy a synovial membrane: so called 
from resembling the white of an egg. It is a 
nearly colorless liquid containing mucin. 

83niO‘Vial (si-no' vi-al), a. [= F. synovial, < NL. 
synovialis, q. v.] Of or pertaining to synovia; 
secreting synovia, as a membrane ; containing 
synovia, as a bursa.- Articular synovial mem- 
brane, u membrane lining the capsular ligament, and 
extending up on the borders (marginal zone) of the artic- 
ular caqljlage, of any diarthrodial joint. Also called gym^ 
vial eapmle o/a/otVif. — Buwal Bimovlal membrane, the 
synovial lining to a bursa mucosa : it may also be regarded 
as including the bursa in its entire thickness. Also called 
veeieular gynovial membrane. — Bynovlal buma, a bursa 
mucosa. Bee cut under hw/.— Ssmovial capsule. Sec 
wynotrial wewftmnc.- Synovial cysts, cysts reBiiIting 
fium the distention or expansion of bursie and synovial 
sheaths of tendons.— Synovial fluid. Bame as gynovia.— 
Simovial folds, folds of synovial inembrune projectiiifi 
into the cavity of a joint Also called synovial fringes, an^ 
Haversian folds nuofringug, and, when less free, gyiioma^ 
ligaments.--- Byuoyrial trena, the folds of synovial mem 
brane in the sheath of tendons, which stretch from th< 
outer surface of the tendon to the inner surface of thi 
sheath.— Synovial glands, fringed vascular folds to b< 
found in all syiiovim membranes: regarded by Gloptoi 
Havers as the apparatus for secreting synovia. Also cmle< 
glands of Havers and Havers’s mucUayiiwus glands.- By 
novial hernia, a protrusion of the synovial inembrain 
through the tlbmas capsule of a joint.— Bynovial liga 
ments, ligament-like synovial folds. — Bynovlal mem 
brane. Bee membrane.-^ Bynovlal rheumatism, rheu 
matic synovitis.— BynovlsJ Sheath, a vaginal svnovia 
membrane.— Synovial Villi, the small non-vaBcular pre 
cesses fonning the secondary synovial fringes.— Vagina 
synovial membrane, the synovial membrane lining tb 
sheath of a tendon (or it may be taken as including th 
sheath in its entii'o thickness). Also call ed synovial sheatl 
-Vesicular synovial membrane. Bame as bursal si 
novial membrane. 

synovialis (si-no-vi-a'lis), w.; pi. synoviak 
(-lez). [NL., < synovia, q. v.] A synovial mem 
brane. 

synovially (si-n6'vi-al-i), adv. By means o 
with the concurrence of a synovial membrane 
as a freely movable joint. W, H, Flower, Oi 
teology, p. 135. 

Bynoiaparous (sin-o-vip'a-rus), a. [< NL. B] 
novia + L. parere, produce.] Producing or 8< 
croting synovia; synovial, as a membrane.- 
Bynovlparous orsnpts, small follicle like extensions i 
the synovial membranes which occasionally perforate tl 
capsule of the joints, and sometimes become shutoff fro 
the main sac. 

S3^0Viti8 (sin-o-vi'tis), n. [NL., < synovia • 

4 Us,] Inflammation of a synovial membrane 
—Synovitis hsrpexplastica, synovitis with hyperplas 
of the synovial membrane, its folds and villi.— Bvnovlt 
himerplastica granulosa, tuberouiar synovltr8,--8y] 
ovitls n3n;>eipla8tioa Issvls. Same as syncmtxs hypt 
piadica pannosa. — Bynovitis hypeiplastloa paimos 
synovitis In which the membrane grows up over the i 
ticular cartilage, so as to resemble pannus.— Bynovit 
purulonta, synovitis with purulent effusion.— Sjmot 
tis seroflbrinosa, a synovitis forming a seroftbrino 
exudate in the synovial cavity. 
synpelmoilB (sin-pel'mus), a, Bame as aympt 
moua. 
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synsarcOBlB (Bin-sllr-ko^sis), n. Hame as syssnr* 
coais, 

synsepaloUB (Hin-sep^a-lus), a. [< Gr. avv^ to- 
JCether, + NL. sepalum] a sepal.] In bot,, same 
as gamosepalous, 

Bynspemy (sin'sp^r-mi), w. [< Gr. avv, to- 
gether, + onippOf seed.] In hoU^ the union of 
two or more seeds. 

syntactic (sin-tak'tik), ( 1 . and n, [=: Sp. ain- 
tactico (cf. F. syntaxiqucy jprop. ^»yntaeAique), < 
Gr. ahvra^ff; (orwra/cr-), a joining together, syn- 
tax: sees^Mto.] I, a. If. Conjoined; fitted to 
each other. Johmton. — 2. In gram., pertaining 
or according to the rules of syntax or construc- 
tion. 

If . . . you Btriko out the Saxon element, there remains 
but a Jumble of articulate Bounds without coherence, nj/n- 
tuetic relation, or intelligible signitlcatice. 

Q. P, Marshy Lects. on Eng. Lang., viii. 

II. /L A branch of mathematics including 
permutations, combinations, variations, the bi- 
nomial theorem, and other doctrines relative to 
the number of ways of putting things together 
under given couditions. 

syntacucal (sin-tak'ti-kal), a. [< fiyntactie + 
-aL] Same as syntactic." 

The various syntactieol structures occurring in the ex- 
amples have been carefully noted. Johnson^ Pref. to Diet . 

syntactically (sin-tak'ti-kal-i), adv. In a syn- 
tactical manner; as regard's syntax ; in confor- 
mity to syntax. G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. 
Lang., xii. 

syntagma (sin-tag'ma), n. [NIj., < Gr. ahv- 
ray pa, that which is put together, < rnwraamiVy 
}m\ together : nee syntax. Ci.tagma.Ji InboL, 
a general term applied by Pfefi’er to all bodies 
made up of tagrnata, or theoretical aggregates 
of chemical molecules. Hee iagtna. 

syntagmatite (sin-tag'ma- tit), a. [< synUvg- 
ma{t^ + A name given by Breithaupt 

to the black hornblende of Monte Somma, 
Vesuvius: later used by Scharizer for a hy- 
pothetical orlhosilicate assumed by him to ex- 
plain the composition of the aluminous am- 
pin boles. 

syntax (sin'taks), n. [Formerly, as LL., .v//m- 
taxis, »intaxis; < F. syntaxes 8p. shitdxis^ Pg. 
synlaxe = It. sintassi = D. syntaxts = G. Sw. 
Dan. syntaXy < LL. syntaxis, < tlr. cima^tfy a put- 
ting together, an airangement or drawing up 
(as of soldiers or words), syntax, < aiwrtwauvy 
draw up in order, array, < arv, together, 4- raa- 
ciHv, arrange, put in order : see taeiic, tax is, If. 
(/onnected system or order; union of things. 

The fifth I cousldenition] is couceming the syi^ax and 
dispositifin of HtudlOH, that men may know in what order 
or pursuit to road. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

2. In the construction of sentences; the 

due forming and arrangement of words or mem- 
bers of 8entenc(^s in their mutual relations ac- 
cording to established usage. Syntax Includes the 
proper use of parts of speech and of forms in thoir com- 
binations to make sentences, and their proper arrange- 
ment or collocation. 

Sjmtaxist (sin-tak'sis), v. Same as syntax, 

syntectic (siu-tek'tik), a. [< L. syntcctieus, < 
Gr. GiwTi]KTtK6(:y apt to melt together or dissolve, 
consumptive, < awT-f/Keiv, melt together, dis- 
solve: see syntexis.'] Relating to syntexis; 
wasting. 

Bjrntectlcal (sin-tek'ti-kal), a, [< syntectic 4* 
-r//.] Same as 

ssmtenosis (sin-te-no'sis), w. ; pi. syntenoses 
(-se/). [NL., < Gr. arv, together, + r/vwr, a 
sinew.] The articulation or connection of 
bones by means of tendons. The joints of the 
fingers and toes are mainly of this character. 

synteresis (sin-te-re'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. awH/- 
pr/(Tii', a watching closely, observation, < cn^rr/- 
ptiv, watch closely, observe together, < al'v, to- 
gether, 4- Tjpnlv, watch over, take care or heed, 

< Tijpoq, a watch, guard.] 1. In wed., preserv- 
ative or preventive treatment; prophylaxis.-y- 
2t. Conscience regarded as the internal reposi- 
tory of thc^ laws of right and wrong. 

Synteresis. or the purer part of the conscience, is an in- 
nate habit, and doth signify '*a conversation of the know- 
ledge of the law of (jo<l and Nature, to know good or evil." 

Burton, Aiiat. of Mel., p. 10(5. 

Simteretic (sin-le-ret'ik), a. [< Gr. mjvrripr/ri- 
watching closely, < awrripnvy watch closely : 
see synteresis.'] In med.y pertaining to synte- 
resis; preserving health ; prophylactic. 

synteretics ( siu-te-ret 'iks ) , w . [Pi. of syn teretic 
(see -/cs).] Hy^ene. 

syntexis (sin-tek'sis), n. [NL., < L. syntexis, 

< Gr. arvTTi^i^, a melting or wasting away, con- 
sumption, < owT^Kuvy melt together, waste or 


fall away, < (dn;, together, 4- rjjxr/v, melt, waste 
awav.] In med,.y a wasting of the body. 

SSmineme (sin'them), n. [< Or. ovvdypay con- 
nection, < put together, < together, 

4- rMvaiy put: see theme.] A system of groups 
of objects comprising every one of a larger set 
just once, twice, or other given number of 
times. The groups may be divided into sub- 
gfrotms subject to various conditions.— Dyadic 
Sjmtneme. nee dyadic. 

Sjnithsnnal (sin-th^r'mal ), a, [< Gr. mrVy toge- 
ther, 4- (Uppy, heat : md'thermy thermal.] Hav- 
ing the same temperature, 
synthesis (sin'the-sis), n. [= F. mfnthdse = 8p. 
sinUsis = Pg. synthese, synthesis = It. sintesiy < L. 
synthesis, < Gr. a putting together, com- 

position, < omnOfvai, put together, combine, < 
ffcv, together, 4- rtOivai, set, place: see thesis.] 1 . 
A putting of tw(> or more things together; com- 
position ; specifically, tlie combination of sepa- 
rate elements or objects of thought into a whole, 
as of simple into compound or complex con- 
ceptions, and individual propositions into a sys- 
tem; also, a proc(*88 of reasoning advancing 
in a direct manner from principles established 
or assumed, and propositions alr(‘ady proved, 
to the eouclusion : the opposite of anafysis. 

It [speech] should cary m orderly and good construc- 
tion, which they called SytUhem. 

Pvttenhavi, Arte of Eng. Pooslc, p. i:io. 

(leometricfll deduction (and deduction in general) is 
called eynthcftiit. because we introduce, at successive steps, 
the results of n(‘w principleH. But in reasoning on the 
relations of space we Hotnetinies go on separating truths 
into their cumponeiit trutliH, and these into other compo- 
nent truths, and so on , and this is geometrical analysis. 

Wheivell, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, II. xxiii. 

2. Spmdfically — (a) In //ww., the combination 
of raaical and formal iv(‘ elements into one word, 
as distinguished from their maintenance in the 
condition of s(‘parate words. Ree synthetic, 2. 
{h) In snrg.. an operation by which dividiul 
parts are united, (e) In chcni., the uniting of 
(dements into a compound; composition or 
combination: the opposite of analysis, which 
is the separation of a <*.ompound into its con- 
stitu(‘nt parts: as, that w.-i ter iseomposed of oxy- 
gon and hydrogen is proved both by analysis 
and by synthesis, {d) In acoustics, the combining 
of two or more simple sounds of different pitch, 
as those of several tuning-forks to i)roduco or 
imitate a certain compound sound, as, for ex- 
ample, that of a piano-' tring — Dynaxnic, pure, 
otc., synthesis. See the adjectivcB Synthesis of ap- 
prehension. Sec apprehension.-- Synthesis Of repro- 
duction. See reproduction. 

synthesise, C- t. Rt'o synthesi::e. 

synthesist (sin'the-sist), n. [< sy^ithes-is 4* 
-/.vL] One who employs syiithc'sis, or wlio fol- 
lows synthetic methods. Compare synthetist. 

Science turns her back on (In* subject, and the univer- 
sities disiiiisH Art from tin* category of studies, and pass it 
over iiiaiiily to the paIntiTS t<» discoiirse on, ignoring the 
psychological law that no mind can be pi’oduotivoly ana- 
lytical and synthetical at the same time, and the artist, 
being perfon'.e a midJiemst, cannot be expected to analyse 
the art which he is, if a true artist, occupied in building. 

Neir PriMeton Beo., II. 24. 

synthesize (sm'tho-siz), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
synthesized, ppr. synthe.^azing. [< synthes-is + 
-ize.] To combine or bring togtdlier, as two or 
more things ; unite in one :” treat syntlietically. 
Also spelled .synthe.si.se. 

The functions of separate organs arc subsuinod and sffn 
theeieed into the activity of a yet higher unity — that of 
the orgaidc systciii to which they belong. 

Mimrt, Nature and Thought, i». 187. 

synthetic (sin-thct'ik), a. [= F. synthiUiqne = 
Hp. sinUHico = I*g. synthetico = It. sintetico, < 
Nl. syniheticns, < Gr. airvOtTiKuc, skilled in j>ut- 
ting together or in composition, < mn/riftivai, put 
together : S(h* syn thesis. ] 1 . Of or pertaini ng to 
synthesis; consisting in synthesis: as, the syn- 
thetic m<dhod of reasoning, as opposed to the 
analytical. 

In fact, all mathematical ludgments are synthetic, or, 
if analytic judgments are made in mathematics, they are 
quite subordinate in importance. 

E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 211. 

That activity which we variously call ‘‘poetic," ‘Mmagi- 
iiative,” or “creative *’ is essentially synthetic, is a pro- 
cess of putting together, while the scientific process seems 
distinctively analytic, or a tearing apart. 

S. Jjanter, English Novel, p. 09. 

2. In gram., chara(».terized by synthesis, or the 
combination of radical and formative elements 
into one word, as distinguished from their main- 
tenance in separate words, which is analytic. 
Thus, man’s Is synthetic, qf man is analytic ; higher Is syn- 
thetic. mare high is analytic ; loved Is synthetic, did love 
is analytic ; and so amohuur (Latin) and wiU be loved. The 


epithet is used both of single formations, like these, ai 
classes of expressions ; also of a whol e language, or a p< 
or claas of languages, according as expresaions of oi 
of the other class prevail in each case. 

3. In hiol.y of a general or comprehensive t 
of stnicture; combining in one organism cl 
aoters which arc to be specialized in sevi 
different organisms iu tlu* course of evoluti 
generalized, not specialized ; undift'ereiitiai 
Thus, the Sym-phyla are a synthetic type, as combi 
characters of the classes Mynapoda and Ilexapoda. 
the general course of evolution is from generals to par 
lars, or from generalization to specialization, syntl 
forms are mostly low or primitive, and less fully i 
trated Iw recent or living tluin by early and extinct or 
isms. Most fossil types are syntbctic in comparison 
existent forms of wtiich tlu*y are aiK‘(*stral. — Sjmth 
geometry, geometry treated without algebra, or at 1 
without coordinates: opposed to analytical geonu 
Modern synthetic geometry, which has lu'eii almost 
gether the fruit of the nineteenth century, reseinhlec 
geometry of the (ireeks, but far surpasses it in power 
beauty. Hee geometry. ~ Synthetic Judgment or prc 
sltion, a judgment professing to contaTn mutter of i 
and not mere explication of what is implicitly conta 
in the idea of the sublect- Synthetic method. 
method. — BjmthetiC philosophy, the philosophy of . 
bert Spencer : so called by hinisell, beranse it Is conce 
as a fusion of the different soiences into a whole. 
Spencerianism. 

synthetical (sin-thet'i-kal), w, [< synthetic 
-al.] Raine as synthetic. 

Before we have dune, wc shall see how all-efficient 
syntheHeal principle proves Ut be. No wonder, for 
nothing less than our whole feeling, thinking, and wil 
Buldect; in fact, our very h(‘ing mentally occupied. 

E. Montgomery, Mind, No. a5, duly, 1 

I'he (‘omposition of water may bo domonstrateiJ 
synihesfs. . . . The discovery of the coiiipositioii of 
tor was indeed made originally by synthetical, and no 
analytical processes. Huxley, Physiography, 

Accidental sjmthetioal mark. Hoc mark^ . — Syntt 
leal cognition, definition, etc. Hee the nouns, 
synthetically (sin-thot'i-kal-i), adv. In a 8 
thotic manner; by synthesis; by eompositi 
syntheticism (sin-tliet'i-sizm), n. [< synth 
4- -?.s‘w/.] The jirinciples of syiithesis; at 
(leney to follow syntlietie methods; a syutht 
system. 

The assumption that languages ore developed onl; 
the direction of syntheticism. 

Smith' H BiUe IXcMonary, (‘orifusioii of Tongi 

synthetist (sin'the-tist), n. [< synthesis {-ttn 
4- -ist.] Gni^ who synthesizes, or who is veri 
in synthesis, in imy application of that wo 
(Compare synthesis^ J\ G. Jiamerton, Thougl 
about Art, xii. 

synthetize (sin'the-tiz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. s, 
thetized, ppr. syn thcUzing. [ < syn thesis (-thet-] 
-!>•. 1 To unite in r(‘gulap structure. Inij). Ih 
Synthliborhamphus ( sin^thli-lxVram ' fus), 
[NL. (Brandt, 18:17, as Synihhboranifihns), (. ( 
ai'v, together, 4- Okif-ietr, press, 4* Inipifmc, a b 
beak.] A gtmiis of Afcidiv of the North I 
cific, having a stout,, nm eh -compressed b 
who8(* depth at the base is about half its leng 
subnasal nostrils reached by the frontal ant 



Aikimu Alik SyfithltCoi haMtplm\ ttnfiguus). 


much-eompress(Ml tarsi, scutellate in front a 
on the sid(‘s and reticulate behind, and she 
nearly sipiare tiiil ; the niinier-iiosed murrele 
Tbtiio art! 2 species, the ancient auk or black-throa 
luurreiet, S. anlujum, and the .lapunese anklet or Ti 
minck's murrolet, S. umizusmm 'J'ho latter is event 
and tlu‘ former is nut. Itoth arc found tm both coasti 
the North Pacific. 

syilthroilUB(sin'thr(>-rius),w.; \)].sy}ithroni{-j\ 
[< Gr. niw, togetlu^r, 4- Hf)6vor, throne.] In t 
early cdiurch and in the Gn^ek Ghiirch, tlie joi 
throne or seat of the hishoj) and his preshvte: 
The syuthronuB is placed behind the ultai against thee 
wall of the apse, and eotisisted from early times of a sei 
circular row or of several such rows of steps or seats, 1 
bishop’s throne or cathedra being In the center and liigl 
than the rest. Hynthroni are sometimos found in 1 
West, usually of ancient ronstructioii. A good exam' 
is the svnthronuB in the basilica of 'I'orcello. Hee cut \ 
der binhop. 



syntomia 

Syntomla (sin-to'mi-^), ». Same as tynUmy. 

It [speech] not tediously long, but brief e*and com* 


pendiouB as the matter might beare, which they call Syn- 
tomia. Puttenhani, Arte of Eug. Poesie, p. 180. 

syntomy (sin'to-mi), n. r< NL. syntomia, < Gr. 
oijvTouia, abriagraent, snortness, < ahvToyoc, 
abridged, cut short, < awri/xveiv, out down, 
abridge, < obv, together, + rkyvuv, rafneiv^ out.] 
Brevity; conciseness. [Rare.] Imp, Diet, 
syntonic (sin-ton 'ik), a, [< synton-ous + -jo.] 
name as sifn tonom,— -ByjiUmio comma, com- 
ma, 5 (b). 

Sratonin (sin'to-nin), n, [< Or. ah>Tovor, drawn 
ti^ht (see syntdnous), + The acid albu- 

min into which myosin is converted by the ac- 
tion of dilute acids. 

ssrntonolydian (sin'^to-no-lid'i-an), a, [< Or. 
avvTovog, intense, 4* A Lydian : see Lydian.'] 
Same as hypolydian (see modc^, 7). 
sratonoUB (sin'to-nus), a, [< Gr. avvTovoq, drawn 
tight, strained, intense, < avv, togcth(T,+ ruvitv, 
stretch: see tone^,] Intense: used of various 
phenomena in ancient mu8i(*al theory. Also 
syntonic, 

GlaudlUB Ptolemy (130) rectified this error, and in the 
BO'Called Bj/ntonmui or intense diatonic scale reduced the 
proportions of his tetrachord. JSncyc. Brit., X2IV. 771. 

syntractrix (sin-trak'triks), )i. [NL., < Gr. abv, 
with, + NL. tracing, q. v.] The locus of a 
point on the tangent to the trac- 
trix which divides the constant 
line into parts of given length. 

Syntremata (sin-trem'a-ta), n, pi. 

[NL., < Gr. obv, together, + rpfyia, 
a perforation, hole. ('f. Monotre- 0\)0 
maia.] In conch., same as Mono- » 
tremata, 2. 

syntrematous (sin-trem'a-tus), a. 

[< Syntremata + -ous.] In conch., 
same as monotrematom. syntmetnx. 

SSmtropic (siu-trop'ik), a. [< Gr. 
obv, together, + rptneiv, turn.] Turning in the 
same direction ; in anatomy noting the position 
of those parts, and those parts themselves, 
which form by repetition a series of similar 
segments: thus, several vertebrw, or several 
ribs, are syntropic in respect of one another: 
opposed to antitropie. 

Syntromc. Blmilur, and T^iuting in the same direction, 
so as to form a series. Seio York Med. Jour., XL. 114. 

syntypic (sin-tipMk), a, [< syntyp-ouH + -ic.] 
Belonging to the same type, 
syntyplcism (sin-tip'i-sizm), n. [< syntypic + 
-ism.] The character of being syntypic. 
syntypoUB (sin-ti'pus), a. [< Gr. avv, together, 
+ TPTTOf, type : see type.] Same as syntypic. 
S^liziplhosiira ( sin -zi-f o-su' rtl) ,n. pi, [NL. , for 
* Synxiphosura, < Gr. avv, together, + NL. Xi- 
plUosura, q. V.] A suborder of merostomatous 
orustaceauH, composed of the families Bunodl- 
dm, Hemiaspidm, Pscndoniscidm, and Nvolimuli- 
dm, collectively contrasted with Xiphosura and 
Eurypferida. A. S. Packard. 
eynzygiat (sin-zij'i-jl), n. [NL., ])rop. *^8yzygia 
(of. Gt. (Tv^vyia, n junc.tiou, union of branches 
with the trunk, etc.), < abv, together, 4- Cv)6v, 
a yoke, any means of junction or uniting.] In 
hot., the point of junction of oxiposite cotyle- 
dons. Lindlcy. 

syont, w- An obsolete form of scion. 
syperst, n. Same as cypress*^, 
sypliert, n. An obsolete form of cipher. 
sypher-jolut (sl'fOr-joint), n. In carp., a lap- 
jomt for the edges of boards, leaving a flush 
surface. 

syphilide (sif'Llid), n. [< NL. sypJUlis (-id-): 

synhilis.] *A syphilitic eruption on the skin; 
a s^niloderm. 

sypallidologist (8if'^i-li-dol^}-jiBt), n. Same as 
syphilologist. 

syphilidology (sif'^i-li-dorp-ji), ». Same as 
syphiUdoijy. 

8yplliltoiobia(Kif'''i-li-f6'bi-ft), n. [NL., Ksyph- 
iUs 4 Gr. 0d/ioc, fear.] Morbid dread of having 
contracted syphilis. Also syphilophohia. 
syphilis (sif ' i-li s ) , w . [Also siphilis ; < F. syphilis 
== Sp. sifiUs s= Pg. syphilis =: It. sifilide = G. syph- 
ilis = Sw. Dan. sy fills, < NL. syphilis, syphilis, a 
word introduced into technical use by Sauvages, 
from the name of a Latin poem by Hieronimo 
Praoastorio (Hieronymus iracastoriiis), an Ital- 
ian physician and poet (1483-1553), entitled 
^^Syphilus, give Morbi Gallici libri tres,’^ and 
published in 1530, the name being derived from 
that of Syphilus, a character in the poem. The 
name Syphilus is a fanciful one, having a Gr. 
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aspect but no actual Gr. basis. If either of the 
usual conjectures is correct, it should be *^Sym- 
phtlus, < Gr. avv, with, -P loving, fond 

(0/leZv, love), or *Syophilu8 (a name appropriate 
for a swineherd), < avc, hog, + loving (^z- 
Xelv, love).] An infectious venereal disease of 
chronic course, communicated from person to 
person by actual contact with discharges con- 
taining the virus, or by heredity. The initial lesion 
at the point of Inooalation is the hard or true ohaiiore ; thia 
after a short period, is followed by skin-affections of varied 
form, sore throat with mucous patches and jiwelling of the 
lymphatic glands, and later by disease of the bones, mns- 
cl es, arteries, and viscera. The chancre is ImoyrnM primary 
syphilis, the diseases of the skin and mucous membranes 
as secondary syphilis, and the later disorders as Urtiary 
syphilis.— Hereditairy syphilis, wpbilis derived from 
one or both parents from mrection of the sexual products, 
or thi'ough the mother from infection of the embryo in 
utero.—fnfiuitlle syphilis, syphilis in infants, eBpecially 
hereditary syphilis.— Syphilis bacUlns, a bacilluB dis- 
covered by Lustoarten, consisting of slightly curved rods, 
8S- to 7^ long and .1^ thick, found in emarged leucocytes, 
'lliis bacillus has not yet been proved to be pathogenic of 
syphilis, but is the one usually known by the above name. 
Other organisms, both bacilli and micrococci, have been 
announced from time to time as the supi> 08 ed pathogenic 
germ. 

syphilisatioil, ssrpbilise. See syphUization, 


syfiBfsal 


Syrian (sir'i-g,n), a. 
It. Siriano » Pg. it 


syphilitic (sif-i-lit'ik), a. [< syphilis 4 -iiic.] 
Fertaining to or of the nature of syphilis ; af- 
fected witih syphilis.— gyphlUtlO dlatheslB.the con- 
dition of body induced by hereditary or cuiistitutional 
syphilis.— SirphilitiC fever, pyrexia as a symptom of 
syphUis.— Syphilitic inflammatioil, any inflammation 
d^ue to iwphifis, but especially that whlcn exhibits an abun- 
dant infiltration with lymphoid cells, with occasional giant 
cells, forming in its full development a variety of granu- 
lation tissue, with insufficient vascularization and a ten- 
dency to coagulation necrosis. 

Sypbllization (sif^^i-li-za'shqu), n. [< syphilize 
4- -ation.] A saturation of the system with 
S 3 rphili 8 by means of repeated inoculations : a 
mode of treatment suggested not only for the 
cure of syphilis, but also as rendering the body 
insusceptible to future attacks. Also spelled 
syphilisation. 

Syphilize (sif'i-liz), v. t.; pret. and pp. syj^hi- 
lizcd, ppr. syphiliHng. [< syphilis 4 -?><?.]' To 
inoculate or saturate, as the system, with syph- 
ilis. Also spelled syphilise. 

Syphiloderm (sif'i-lo-d^rm), w. [< NL. sijphilis 
4 Gr. Mppa, skin.] ‘ A dermal lesion of syjihi- 
lis: a syphilide. 

sypniloaerma (siFi-lo-d^ir'mji), n. [NIi.: see 
syphiloderm.] Same as syphiloderm. 

SJ^hilograpner (sif-i-log'ra-f^^r), w. [< sypU- 
lograph-y 4 -crl.j One who writes on syphilis. 

SyphilOfi^aphy (sif-i-log'ra-ti), n. [< NL. syphi- 
lis 4 (tr. -ypa^ia, < yp&^Eiv, write.] The descrip- 
tion of syphilis. 

syphiloid (sif'i-loid), a, [< syphilis 4 -oid.] 
Resembling or having the character of syjihi- 
lis ; as, syjmiloid affections. 

syphilologist (sif-i-lol'o-jist), n, r< syphilol- 
og-y 4 -i«^] One who is* versed in syphilology. 
Lamet. 

syphilology (sif-i-lol'o-ji), n. [< NL. syphilis 4 
Gr. -’Loyia, < '/lyeiv, speak: see -ology.] The sum 
of scientific knowledge concerning syidiilis. 

syphiloma (sif-i-lo'ma), n.\ pi. syphilomata 
(-ma-tjl). [NL.,< sypliiUs 4 -oma.'i A Byi)hi- 
litid’tumor. 

syphilomatOUS (sif-i-lom'a-tus), a. [< ayphilo- 
ma(t-) + -ous.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a syphiloma. 

syphilophohia (sif^i-lo-fd'bi-ii), n. The usual 
form of syphiliphohia. ' 

syphilons (sifT-lus), a. [< syphilis 4 -ous.] 
Bynhilitio. 

83rpilon, n. See siphon. 

syrent, and a. An obsolete spelling of siren. 

Sraac (sir'i-ak), a. and n. [= F. syriaque = Sp. 
siriaco = Pg. Syriaco = It. Syriaco,<. L. Syriacm, 
< Gr. Evpiasd^, of or pertaining to Syria, < Evpla, 
Syria : see Syrian.] I, a. Pertaining to Syria or 
its language : as, the Syriac Bible. 

They usually perform their long offices of devotion by 
night, which are in the Stfriac language, that they do not 
understand ; and, being used to that character, both they 
and the Syrians, or Jacobites, write the Arabic, their na- 
tive tongue, in Syrian characters 

roeocke, Description of the East, II. i. 93. 

II, n. The language of Syria, especially the 
ancient language of that country, differing very 
little from the Chaldee or Eastern Aramaic, and 
belonmng to the. Heihitic family of languages. 

Syriacism (sir'i-a-sizm), n. Syriac 4 -im.] 
A Syrian idiom; an Aramaism. AIbo Syrianism, 
Syriemi. 

The New Testament, though it be said originally writ 
in Greek, yet hath nothing near so many Atticisms as He- 
braisms and Sytiaaisims. MUUm, Tetraohordon. 


and n, [» F. syrim sk 8p« 
^g. Syriano, < NL. SS/rianus (et 
Pers. Ar. Suriydni), < L. Syria, s Gr. Ivpia, 
Syria, < Ehpog, also tbpuig, a Syrian.] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to Syria, a region in Asiatic Tur- 
key, lying southeast of Asia Minor.— Syrian bal- 
sam. Same as halm of OUead (which under boin^.— 
Syrian berbmastla See Asr6.— Syrian me. seeiior- 
iMi and Psyanum.— Syrian BCbool, thlsUs, tobaooo, 
etc. See the nouns. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Syria. 

Syrianism (sir'i-an-izm), n. [< Syrian 4 -4sm.] 
Same as Syriacism, 

Syriarch (sir'i-ark), n. [< LL. J^riarcha, < 
LGr. IvpiapxT^c, the chief priest of Syria, < Si»- 
pia, SjTia, 4 hpxetv, rule.] The chief priest 
of the province of Syria under the Roman em- 
pire. 

She fThecla] accompanies him [St. Paul] then to An- 
tioch, where her beauty excites the passion of the Syti- 
arch Alexander, and brings on her new trials. 

Salmon, Introd. to New Test, p. SflO. 

Syriasm (sir'i-azm), n. [< Syria 4- -asm, equiv., 
after i-, to -ism,] Same as Syriacism. 

The Scrlpture-Greek Is observed to be full of Syriams 
and Hebraisms. Waxhurtan, Doctrine of Grace, i. 8. 

syringa (si -ring 'ga), n. [NL., first applied 
(Lobol, 3576; Tournefort, 1700) to the mock- 
orange, its stems freed from pith being used 
for pipe-sticks, later also (Linnaeus, 3737) to 
the lilac, formerly pipe-tree: bqo syringe.] 

1, A plant of the genus P/w/ude/pAwa; the mock- 
orange. The common species ai’e vigorous, graceful 
shrubs of a bushy habit with abnndnnt large white, mostly 
clustered, flowers. The original plant was P. coronaritm, 
a native of sontheni Europe, in varieties extending thence 
to Japan. It is universal In gardens, but is too powerfully 
odorrms fur many persons. The finest species is perhaps 
P. grandifiortm, of the southeastern United States, having 
pure-whlie flowers two inches broad. Other good species 
are P. moderusand P. hirnUus of the same region, and P. 
Gordonianvs of California. See cut under Philadelphtu. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of gamopetalous 
plants, of the order Oleaccm, type of the tribe 
Syringem; the lilacs, it is characterized by a corolla 
with usually cylindrical tube and four broad iiiduplicate 
or valvate lobes, and by two ovules in each of the two cells 
of the ovary, ripening into obliquely winged seeds with 
fleshy albumen. The « species are natives of eastern Eu- 
rope and temperate parts of Asia, and include the culti- 
vated lilacs. They arc smooth or haiiy shrubs, bearing 
opposite and usually entire leaves, and handsome flowen 
in terminal and often thyrsuid panicles, followed by ob- 
long coriaceous two valved capsules. (See lilccc.) The 
leaves and fruit of 8. milgarU have been used as a tonic 
and antiperiodic. 

syringe (siv'inj), n. [= F. seringue^^r. sirin- 
gm = Bp. jeringa = rg. seringa'^ It. scu'inga^ 
sdlinga, <*Gr. cvpiy^ (avpiyy-), a tube, pipe.] 
1. A portable hydraulic, instrument of the 
pump kind, commonly employed to draw in c 
quantity of water or other fluid, and to squin 
or ejec’t it forcibly, in its simidest form it consist) 
of a small cylindrical tube with an air-tight piston fittec 
with a rod and handle. The lower end of the cyllnde 
terminates in a sinall tube ; on this being immersed ii 


I by pushing l»ack the piston to the bottom of the wl 
Inder the contained fluid is expelled in a small jet. ih 
syringe Isused by surgeonsuiid others for washing woundf 
for Injecting fluids into the body, and for other purposef 
A larger form is used for watering plants, trees, etc. Th 
syringe is also used as a pneumatic machine for condem 
ing or exhausting the air in a close vessel, but for thl 

g urpoBo two valves are neccssaiy. 

!. Same as syrinx, 3. — 3. In entom., same a 
syringium — Anel’s syrlDge, a fine-pointed syringe fc 
injecting fluids through puncta lacrymalia. — Condanf 
ing Bynnge. a syringe with valves which receive a! 
above the msfon and condense air below it in auy chambi 
to which the foot of the syringe is attached.— Hypodai 
mic syringe, a small graduated syringe flttea with 
needle-shaped nozle for the introduction of medicate 
solutions under the skin. 

syringe (sir'inj), v.; pret. and pp. syringei 
ppr. syringing. [= F. seringuer ss Pr. seringc 
= Sp. jeringar = seringar s= It. sciringari 
from the noun.] I, trans. To inject by mear 
of a pipe or syringe ; wash and cleanse by ii 
jections from a syringe. 

A flux of blood from the nose, mouth, and eye w 
stopt by the syringing up of oxycrate. Wiseman, Surger 

. intrans. To make use of a syringe; ii 
ject fluid with a syringe. Prior, 

SyringeSB (si-rin'jM), n.pl [NL. (Don, 1838 
< Synnga 4 -em.] A tribe of plants, of the o 
der Oleacem. it is characterized by pendulous ovul 
ripening into winged seeds with a superior radicle, co 
tained in a locuUddal fruit which is terete or compress 
parallel to the partition. Besides Syringa, the 
includes two mostly Asiatic genera, Porsythia and Seh 
bora. 

syringeal (si-rin'jf-al), n. (^< syrinx (syring-) 
-al.] In orniih., of or pertaining to the syrin 
as, muscles ; structure. S< 

syHnx, 4. 


piston 1 



syrhigefiil 

nndllgeflll (sir'inj*ftil), n. [< syringe + -/w/.] 
The quantity that a syringe will hold. 

The tranBmiBBion of fluid by the tube must have oo* 
oun^d under low preasure, ainoe the pain began when 
only two syrinffefuit had been injected. 

l/anceM889»lI. 127&. 

83^illge«glin (sir'inj-gun ), A large tube-and- 
piston syringe, used for disabling humming- 
birds, etc., by ejecting water upon them, 
syringes, Latin plural of syrim, 
syringe- valve (sir'inj-valv), ‘ w. A form of 
valve with a guide-stem bearing a knob on the 
end to prevent it from being forced entirely 
from its seat: used especially in syringes, 
syringia, n. Plural of syrmgium, 
syringin (si-rin'jin), n. [< syringa 4- -tw 2 .] 
A glucoside obtained from Syringa vulgaris. It 
is crystalline, tasteless, neutral in reaction, and 
soluble in hot water and in alcohol, 
syringitis (sir-in-ji'tis), n, [NL., < syrinx 
Xsyring-) + Inflammation of the Eusta- 

chian tube. 

Syringiiun (si-rin'ji-um), n.\ pi. syringia C-ft). 
LNL., < Gr. ayplyyioiJj dim. of nvpiy^ {avpiyy^)l a 
pipe: see syringe.'] In eniom.^ a tubular organ 
on various parts of certain caterpillars, from 
which a fluid is ejected to drive away ichneu- 
mous or other enemies. Also syringe], Kirby . 
Syringoccele (si-ring'gO-sel), n. ^ame as sy~ 
ringoewlia, 

SyringOCCBlia (si-ring-go-se'li-a)^ n, [NL., < 
Gr. Gvpf)'^ (ovp07-)i a + Koi/ua, a hollow.] 
In auat.f the proper central canal or cavity of 
the spinal cord; the hollow of the primitively 
tubular myelon, expanding in the brain into 
the metacmle, or so-called fourth ventricle, and 
sometimes, as in birds, expanding in the sa- 
cral region into the sinus rhomboidalis, or rhom- 
bocoele. 

SyringOCCBlomata (Hi-ring'‘'gr)-se-16'ma-ta), n. 
pi. [^NL., < Gr. avfuy^ a pip«» ^ 

Aufia{T-), a hollow.] A division of Protocmlo- 
mataf containing those sponges, as of the genus 
SyeonHSf which have simple tubular or saccular 
diverticula of the arohenteron. A. Myatt^ Pro(‘. 
Bost. Hoc. Nat. Hist., XXIII. 1 14. 
syringocoelomatic (si-ring-go-so-lo-mat'ik), a. 
Of or pertaining to the Syriugoecelomata . A. 
Hyatl. Also syringocoilomie. 

Syringodendron (si-ring-go-den 'dron ), n. [NL. 
(Sternberg, 18130), < Gr. (avpq'y-)^ a pipe, 
+■ a tree,] A generic name given to 

decorticated stems of SigtlUma. in such apeci- 
mens, in the plane of ilio loaf-scar tliere are seen two oval 
depressions, which lie close to each other, and are of cun- 
siuerahlc size. Most of the forms have been found di- 
rectly connected with roco^nizod species of SigiUaria. 

syringomyelia (si-ring'''g<>-mi-6'li-a), n. [NL., 
\ Gr. {avpiyy~)j a pipe, + pueAog, marrow'*, 

see myelon.] The existence of an abnormal 
cavity or cavities in the substance of the spinal 
cord, whether from abnormal persistence, from 
variation or distention of the embryonic space, 
or from the breaking down of gliomatous (►r 
other morbid tissue. Evidently conKeiiital defects 
of this kind in the very young, distended with liquid, are 
frequently designatod by the name hydromyelia. 

syringomyelitis (si-ring-go-mi-e-li'tis), n. 
[NL., < syringomyelia + -itis.] Myelitis with 
the formation of cavities; especially, syringo- 
myelia where it is regarded as produced by 
myelitis. 

syringomyon (si-ring-go-mi'on), w.; pi. syrin- 
gomya (-ft). [NL., < Gr. m^pty^ {anpi) ) -), a pipe, 

*+ flvtJVy a muscle.] Any one of the intrinsic 
syringeal muscles of a bird. Coues^ The Auk, 
Jan., 1888, p. 105. 

syringotome (si-ring'gO-tdm), n. [< Gr. Gif/uy- 
yoT6/uovy a knife for operating on a fistula; see 
syringotomy.] In siirg.^ a probe-pointed bis- 
toury, used for cutting a fistula, 
syringotomy (sir-ing-got'O-mi), n. [< Gr. as 
if **Gvptyyorofua (cf. avpiyyardptov, a knife for 
operating on a fistula, avpiyyardpo^^ cutting fis- 
tulas), < avpiy^ (cvpiyy-), a pipe, tube, fistula, 
4- ripvnVf cut.J The operation of cut- 

ting for fistula. 

83n&Z (sir'ingks), n.; pi. syringes (si-rin'jez), 
sometimes syrinxes (sir'ingk-sez). [NL., < Gr. 
&i>piy^f a pipe, tube: see .syringe.] 1. Same 
as Fan^s pipes (which see, under pipe^). — 2. 
In K{iypt> ardmol.^ a narrow and deep rock-cut 
channel or tunnel forming a characteristic, fea- 
ture of Egyptian tombs of the New Empire. 

The Bize of the gallorieB and apartmente varies very 
much (the mumrnieB often scarcely left raace enough to 
pass), the disposition extremely lahyrinthlue. The Greeks 
called them Syringe, holed passages. 

C. 0, Mtmaft Manual of Arcbwol (trans.X I 227. 



Syrinx of Raven. 
ft. b, r, modified 
traclieal and bron- 
rhial rings entering 
into its formation ; 
tr, trachea } br, right 
and left bronchi. 
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5. In anatf the Eastachian tube.— 4. In or- 
nith.f the voice-organ of birds; the lower lar- 
ynx, situated at or near the bifurcation of 
the trachea into the bronchi, and serving to 
modulate the voice, as in singing. This is usu- 
ally a more complicated structure than 

the larynx proper (at the top of the 
trachea^ and so differently constructed 
In different birds that it affords char- 
acters of great signlflcance in classlfl- 
cation. The highest gniup of Pa^eres 
(namely, the suborder Omnnes, which 
oontaf us the singing birds) is signalized 
by the elaboration of this musical organ, 
especially with reference to its intrin- 
sic musculation. A few birds have no 
syrinx ; some have one, yet without in- 
trinsic muscles ; in some the syringes 
arc wholly brmchial. and consequently 
paired ; in others the syrinx is wholly 
traeh^alt and single. But in nearly all 
birds the syrinx is Irrotichotravheal, 
and results from a special modification 
of the lower end of the trachea and up- 
per end of each bronchus. The lowermost tracheal ring, 
or a piece composed of several such rings, is enlarged and 
otherwise modified, and crossed by a bolt-bar (sec cut un- 
der pe»8ulu8), which separates the single tracheal tube into 
right and left o])ening8 of the bronchi. A median septum 
rises from the pessulus into the trachea, between the two 
bronchial orifices, and the free upper margin of this sep- 
tum, called the mtiUumr msmbrane^ forms the inner lip 
of a rinia syringis, whose outor lip is a fold of mucous 
membrane from the opposite side of each bronchus. 
These membnines are vlbratilo in the act of singing, and 
constitute vocal cords. Several upper bronchial half- 
rings, enlarged and otherwise modified, are completed in 
circumference by a single continuous membrane, the in- 
tsmal tympaniform nmnhrane, which is attached to the 
pessulus above. 'I’he syrinx Is actuated by a pair, or sev- 
eral pairs, of intrinsic singing-mnscles, called syrinyumya, 
which vary much in different birds in their attachments 
as well as In their number. (See«on//-intotcfe.) In the On- 
cinen at least five pairs are recognized, though their nomen- 
clature is by no means settled, owing to their description 
under diflorent names by different authors, and to the 
difficulty of homologizing the individual muscles under 
their many modifications in different birds. The inser- 
tion of the syriiigomya into the ends and not Into the 
middle of the bronchial half-rings is characteristic of the 
true OmncM. See Aeromyodi, Memmyodi. 

6. Ill surg.f a fistula. 

Syrma (ser'ma), n.; ]>l. syrmte (-tne). [L. syrma, 
? (»r. a'vppa^ a (railing robe, < avpen>, drag or trail 
along.] In an tig.., a long dress reaching to tlie 
ground, as that worn by tragic actors. 

^mnaticus (stT-mat'i-kus), w. [NL. (Wagler, 
1832), < LL. synnatieuSj < Gr. ^^mp/rnTtKiUj^ trail- 
ing, < avpiiOy a trailing robe : see syrma.] A ge- 
nus of pheasants, of the family FnasiamdiPj the 
typo of which is Reeveses pheasant, S. reerrsi : 
so called from the niagnificont train formed by 
the tail, which exceeds in length that of any 
other pheasant. Heo cut under Fhasianm. 

Syrniinae (s^r-ni-l'uo), n. pi. [NL., < Syrninm 
4- -infe..\ A subfamily of owls, named from the 
genus Syrnium^ containing a number of both 
eared and earless species, and having no de- 
finable characters. 

SyrniUlXl (ser'ni-um), n. [NL. (Kavigny, 1810) ; 
origin uiiKnowii. C-f. Surma.] A genus of ear- 
less owls. The type is the common wood-owl of Europe, 
S. (duco. Other species which have often been placed in 
this genus are the great Lapp owl, S. lapponicnvi ; the 
great gray owl of North America, S. cinarewtn; fhe com- 
mon barred owl of the same country, S. nehulomm, and 
many similar species. By many authors S. ainco is taken 
as the type of the restricted genus Strix, of wliich Syr- 
nium thus becomes a mere synonym. See Aluco and Strix 
(with cut). 

S^opt, n. All obrtolcte spelling of syrup. 

l^Wopaenician (sl''‘'rp-fe-ni8h'an), a. and n. 
[Also Syro-Fheni daily Syro-Ph'cpnician ; < L. 
Syrop/iwnix (fom. Syrophami88a)y < Gr. hptsjiol- 
vf^ (fern. JIvfMHjHnvffTaa), < Xhpog, Hyrian, + fboivfSjy 
a Phenician.] I. a. Pertaining to Syro-Phe- 
nicia or to tho Svrophoiiicians. 

n. In a nr. hist., either a Phenician dwell- 
ing in Syria, or a person of mixed Syrian and 
Phenician descent, or an inhabitant of »Syro- 
Phenicia, a Kornan province which included 
Phenicia and tho territories of Damascus and 
Palmyra. {Syro-Fftemcia had also, apparently, 
a more restricted meaning.] 

syrplud (ser'fid), a. and n. I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Syrphidm. 

11. H. A fly of the family Syrplndm. 

Syrpilidffi (s6r'fi-<le), w. pi. [NL. (Leach, 1819), 
< Sifrphus 4- 4(lm.] A very large 
and important family of tetrachki- 
tous cyclorhaphous dipterous in- 
sects, typified by tho genus Syr- 
phuSy and divided into numerous 
subfamilies and lesser sections. 

They are distinguished chiefly by the pres- 
ence of the spurious vein of the wings, by 
other venational characters, and by the 
structure of the bead. I'he species are 
often large and bright-colored, and usual- 
ly fly in mo hottest sutisbine, frequenting 
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flowers and feeding upon pollen. Many of them are ben 
floial in their early stages^ the larvas feeding upon plau 
Hoe and bark-lice. The larvsa of others live in fungi, 
in soft decaying vegetable or animal matter. Those 
Microd<m are found in ants’ nests, while those of Valued 
are parasitic In the nests of bumblebees. About 2,000 ap 
cies are known, of which 800 are North American (nor 
of M exiooX while about 560 are European. I'hey are som 
times known as aphitt-eaHng Jlieit. See also cuts under A 
lesia, Fipim, Syrphus, and IHptera. f 

SyrphUB (s^r'fus), n. [Also spelled Sirphm 
NL. (Pafecius, 1775), < Gr. 
gnat.] A large and wide- 
spread genus of flies, 
typical of the family 
Syrphklm. it is now re- 
stricted to forms having the 
third Joint of the antcnnie 
short and oval, the eyes in the 
male without an area of en- 
larged facets above, tho frotlt Svrfhus ribesO, naluml si 
moderately convex, and the 

hypopyglum not very snifill. The larvae are all aphldo] 
agous. Twenty-six species inhabit North Amerioa. £ 
also cut linger IHptera. 

fus-fli), n. Any syrphid. 

^ "tez), n. [NL. (llliger, 18 L 
sew or stitch togeiuer, < ai 
together, 4- /mimiVy sew, stitch.] Tho typic 
genus of SyrrhaptinsPy containing the three-to 
saiid-gi’ouse with feathered feet. They are hea 
bodied birds, with very short legs, long pointed wings, 1 





Callas's Suiiil'Kiouse (Syrrhaftes pafatitixus) 


first primaries of which arc attenuated in one of the i 
cies, and long pointesd tall, the middle feathers of wt 
are filamentous and l(>ng-c.v»ertod. There are 2 spec 
both natives of Asia. The common Pallas’s sand-groi 
S. paradoitut, made an irnintion into Europe in 1808, ret 
iiig oven Erance and Great Britain. S. Hhetanw Is the ot 
Hpccies. The genus is also called Nemaltira and Het 
miufi, and the leading species is sonietiines known as 
heterwliU grouse. 

Syrrhaptinffi (sir-ap-tl'iie), n. pi. [NJi., < S 
rhaptes 4- 4n/t\] Ono of tho subfamilies 
rteroelidsey ropresontod by tho gcMius Syrrh 
tes: contrastod with Fterodin/e. 

syrrliaptine (si-rap'tin), a. Of or pertain: 
to the Syrrhnptum. 

syrrllizoristic (Hj-riz-o-ris'tik), a. [< Gr. c 
with, together, 4- E. rhizorislir.] Serving 
(letermino tho effective intercalations of 
real roots of two functions lying between f 
assigned limits. 

S3rrropt, ssrrrupt, n. Obsolete forms of syn 

syrt (s^'rt), n. [Formerly also sirt; < F. syrt 
np. sirte = Pg. syrfey < Ji. syrtisy a saud-ba 
see syrtis.] A quicksand. [Hare.] 

The shatter’d iiKisi, 

The sj/rty the whirlpool, and the rock. 

Younif, 1'he Oc 

syrtic (s6r'tik), a. [< L. syrtieusy pertaininj 
a sand-bank or syrtis, < syrtiSy sand-hank; 
syrty syrUs.] l^ertaining to or rosemhling a t 
or quicksand. ICdinburgh Her. (Imp. Diet 

Byrtis (s^r'tis), n . ; pi. sy'rfrs (-tez). [< L. syi 
\ Gr. ohpTttjy a sand-hank in tho sea, app 
esp, to one on the northern coast of Afric 
abpuvy draw or trail along, swoop down.] 
quicksand. 

quencli'd in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea 
Wiir good dry land. Milton, P. t,., II. 

syrup, sirup (sir'!i}>), n. [Fonnerly also sif 
syrrupy syrrop; also, and more ])rop., with 
vowol iy sirupy siropy sirrop ; = D. siroopy sU 
= G. .syrup = Sw. sirup = Dan. syrup (< or 
= NGr. Gtp^KKW'y < ME. siropVy syrupey sire 
seropy sorypy < OF. sirop, sirropc. syrop ( 
ysserop)y 1^. siropy < It. siroppoy sviroppo = 
Jardpe = Pg. xaropr. (ML. siropuSy syro 
sirupmsy snrupus)y syrup, < Ar. shardby shu 
a drink, beverage, syrup: see shrub-y sh 
sherbet.] 1. In med.y a solution of suga 
water, made according to an officinal form 
whether simple, flavorcql, or medicated ’ 
some special therapeutic or.coinpound. 

Be patient; for I will not let him stir 
’HU I have used the approved means T have, 

With wholesome syrupe, drugs, and holy prayer 
To make of him n formal man again. 

Shak.. of E., V. ] 
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2. The uucryetallizable fluid Anally separated 
from crystallized sugar in the reflnmg process, 
either by the draining of sugar in loaves, or by 
being forcibly ejected by the centrifugal appa- 
ratus in preparing moist sugar. ThlB is the or- 
ditiury or ‘^golaon Ryrup” of grocers; but in the sugar* 
manufacture the term t^iTup is applied to all strong sac- 
charine solutions which contain sugar in a condition capa- 
ble of being crystallized out, the ultimate uncrystallizaule 
fluid being (Itstiiiguishcd as trwlcuises or treacle,— Com- 
pound BSmiPt in nted. and phar., a name applied to 
many, though not to all, syrups containing two or more 
iiiedicaiDonts. - Compound syzup of sarsaparilla, 
sarsaparilla 150 parts, gualacuin-wood 20 parts, pale rose 
12 parts, glycyrrhiza 12 parts, senna 12 pails, sassafras, 
anise, and guultheria each 0 parts, sugar 000 parts, and di- 
luted alcohol and water each to make 1,(MK) parts,— Com- 
pound syrup of squill, squill 120 parts, senega 120 parts, 
tartrate of antiiuony and potassium each 8 parts, sugar 
1,200 parts, precipitated calcium phosphate 9 parts, and 
dUuted alcohol and water each to make 2,(KX) parts. It is 
emetic, diaphoretic, expectorant, and often cathartic.-— 
Dutch syrup. Hee IhUch,— Green syrup, sugar crystal- 
liaed, but unreflned. - Maple syrup. See wo^ei . — Sim- 
ple syrup, according to tiie United States Dispensatory, 
a solution of 65 parts iiy weight of pure sugar in 8.5 parts of 
distilled water. Byrup Of aconite, a mixture of tincture 
of fresh aconite-root l pai-t with syrup 9 parts.— Byrup Of 
almond, sweet almonrl 10 parts, bitter almond 8 parts, 
sugar 6() parts, orange-flower water 5 parts, water to make 
100 parts. It is demulcent, initrlent, sedative. Also called 
eyrup 0 / tyryeat. - Byrup of althsaa, olihaja 4 parts, sugar 
60 portSj water to make loo parts. It is demulcent.— Byrup 
of citric acid, citric aci(l 8 piu ts, water 8 parts, spirit of 
lemon 4 parts, syrup 980 x)arts — Bimip Of garlic, fresh 
garlic 1 5 parts, sugar 60 parts, dilute acetic acid 40 parts. It 
is a nervous stimulant. Byrup Of gum arable, mucilage 
of acacia 25 parts, syrup 75 parts. Byrup Of nydrlodic 
acid. a syrupy liquid containing 1 per cent, of absolute liy- 
dtiodic acid. - Bl^P Of hypophOBphltes, calcium hypu- 
phospiiite 85 pai'ts, sodium hypophosidiite 12 parts, po- 
tassium hyitophoBphite 12 parts, spirit of lemon 2 iiuits, 
sugar 500 parts, water to make 1,000 parts. * Byrup Ox 
ipecac, fluid extract of ipecac 5 parts, syrup 95 parts. It 
is emetic and expectorant. Syrup Of orange, sweet- 
orange peel 5 parts, alcohol 5 parts, precipitated calcium 
phosphate 1 part, sugar 60 jiarts, water to make 100 parts. 
— Bl^p of orgeat, same as gyrup of almond. — Byrup 
Of rhubarb, rhubarb 90 parts, cinnamon 18 parts, potas- 
sium carbonate 6 parts, sugar (i(M) parts, water to make 
1,0(K) parts. It is cathartic.— Syrup Of squill, vinegar 
of s<)ulll 40 parts, sugar 60 parts, with water, it is expec- 
torant. "Byrup Of wild cherry, wlld-cherry bark pow- 
dered 12 parts, sugar 60 parts, glycerin 5 parts, water to 
make 100 parts. It is a basis for cough'mixtures. 
83mip, sirup (Sir'np), V. t. [< w.] To 

Bwootoii with nyriip ; cover or mix with a syrup. 

Yet where there haps a honey fall. 

Well link the styraped leaves ; 

And tell the bees that theirs is gall 
To this upon the greaves. 

Drayton, Quest of Cynthia. 

8yrap-gag6 (sir'iip-RiIj), n. An apparatus, used 
with a bottliug-machiiie, for suj»]nyinG; to each 
bottle a given quantity of syrup or other iii- 
gredioiit. 

syrupy (sir'iijM), a. [< •+■ -//^.] Like 

syrup, or partaking of its qualities; especially, 
liaviiig tlie cuJiHisteucy of syriij). 

SSrrUB (si'ruH), V. An ilnidentifit'd bird of India. 

The gyruH, a h»vely bird with a long nock, very common 
in the district, rise.s slowly from the tlelds as our vedettes 
close up to them, W. //. IhuuscU, Diary in India, II. 311. 

Byset, w. All obsolete sntdling of 
ByBSarcosiC (sis-jir-ko'siK), (t, ( < Husmrmms 4* 
-/c.] Of or pertaiiiing to syssarcosis. 
SyBBarcOSiS (sis-llr-ko'sis), n. fNL., < Gr. ava~ 
atipKuatCy a condition of being overgrown with 
flesh, < (n>(T(7aph(w(H/afj he overgrown with flesh, 
< ff/'i’, together, + aapKOvv, make or ])roduce 
flesh, < flesh: see sarrosis.^ In a tint., 

fleshy connection ; the connection of one bone 
with another by means of intervtmiiig muscle : 
correlated with ,*<ynHcyr(ms, .sjfndvsnums, etc. 
The connections of tile hyoid bone with the lower jaw- 
bone, breast-bone, luid shoulder-blade respectively are 
syssareosic in man. Also eymarcoris. 

syssiderite (sis'i-der-it), n. [Of. F, ,vi/Af.vid<Vc 
(Daubr^t*, IKGTJ; < Gr. oi% with, 4* oifiripor, iron, 
4* -//c2.] One of tlio class of meteorites gen- 
erally called )mUasiU\ Hi^e mvtvorite. 
syssitia (si-sit 'i-ft), w. [NL., < Gr. mmama^ < (fva- 
mrogj eating together or in common, < avv, to- 
gether, 4- (TtTO(;, food.] In ancient Gfreeeo, no- 
tably among peoples of Dorian blood, and most 
conspicuously among the Spartans and Cre- 
tans, the custom that full citizens sliould eat the 
chief meal of the day in a public mess. In Crete 
the expense was mot from the public revenues, In Sparto 
by a contribution levied uikui the heads of families. The 
food was, until the decadence, in general plain, and so- 
briety of drinking was enforced. The chief object of the 
syssitia was to unite the members of the ruling class by 
bonds of intimacy, and to give them a cohesion which 
furthered greatly their civil and military enterprise. 

systaltic (sis-tal 'tik ), «, [= F. Kifstaltique, < LL. 
yystaltieuHf < Gr. mwrroXr/sdf, drawing together, 
constringent, < avffTt'X/un% draw together, re- 
strain, < trip, together, 4- arfXMiVy set, place. 
Cf. periHtaltic,'] Alternately contracting and 
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dilating; capable of or resulting from systole 
and diastole; pulsatory: as, the action 

of the heart. Compare peristalUo, 
systasiB (sis'ta-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ffvcraai^, a set- 
ting together,* a composition, < awtordvai, p\me 
or set together, unite, join, < ai/Vy together, -f 
iardvaiy set up, laraadaty stand: see stond.] A 
setting together; a union; a political union; 
a polUical constitution; a confederation; a 
league. [Rare.] 

It is a worse preservative of a genera] constitution than 
the systaeis of Oete, or the confederation of Poland, or any 
other ill dcvised corrective which has yet been Imagineu 
in the necessities produced by an ill-constructed system of 
government. Burke, Rev. in France. 

systatic (sis- tat Mk), o. Introductory; com- 
mendatory — Bystatlo letters or epistles, commen- 
datory letters. Sec commendatory. 

T tem (sis' tern), n. [Formerly also systeme; = 
systbrna = Hp. sistema = Pg. system a = It. sis- 
tema = D. systeem = G. 8w. Daii. sysUm, < LL. 
systemay < Or. oimtyiay a whole compounded of 
several parts, an arrangement, system, < ffw/zird- 
vaiy sot together, put together, combine, com- 
pound, mid. stanfi together, < cvPy together, 4- 
iardvaiy ari/vaty set up, cause to stand: see 
stand.'] 1. Any combination or assemblage of 
things adjusted as a regular and connected 
whole; a number of things or parts so con- 
nexited as to make one complex whole ; things 
coiiiioeted according to a scneme : as, a system 
of canals for inngation ; a system of pulleys ; a 
sysUm of railroads; a mountain system; hence, 
more specifically, a number of heavenly bodies 
connected together and acting on each other 
according to certain laws: as, the solar system : 
the system of Jupiter and his satellites. 

Who sees with equal eye, as GikI of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or eyeterm ini(» ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Pope, Kssay on Man, 1. 89. 
Every work, both of nature and art. is a eygtem; and, as 
every particular thing, both natural and artifleial, is for 
some use or puipose out of and beyond itself, one may add 
to what has already been brought into the idea of a sys- 
tem its conduciveness to this one or more ends. Let us 
instance in a watch. Butler, Analogy. 

A Natural System is one which attempts to make all the 
divisions natural, the widest as well as the narrowest, and 
therefore applies no characters peremptorily. ... An 
Artifleial System is one in which the smullor groups (the 
Genera) are natural, and in which the wider divistouB 
(Classes, 0»*der8) arc construe-ted by the peremptory ap- 
plication ui selected Characters (selected, however, so as 
not to break up the smaller groups). 

WheioHl, Philos, of Inductive ftcieiices, I. p. xxxii. 
For a system. In the most proper and philosophic sense 
of the word, is a complete and absolute whole. 

II. BushneM, Nature and the Supernatural, li. 
Htai' and system rolling past. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, (Umcliision. 

2. A plau or scheme ticconliug to which ideas 
or things are connected into a whole ; a regular 
union of principles or facts forming one entire 
whole ; an assemblage of facts, or of principles 
and conclusions, scientifically arranged, or dis- 
posed according to certain mutual ridations so 
as to form a complete whole ; a connected view 
of all tlie truths or principles of some depart- 
ment of knowledge or action: as, a system of 
philosophy ; a system of government ; a system 
of education ; a system of divinity ; a system of 
botany or of chemistry ; a system of railroading : 
often equivalent to method. 

There ought to be a system of manners In every nation 
which a well-formed mind would be disposed to relish. 

Burkey Rev. In France. 
Ill the modern systsni of war, nations the most wealthy 
are obliged to have recourse to largo loans. 

A. HwmUlon, The Federalist, No. 30. 

There was no part of the whole system of Government 
with which they [the Houses of Parliament] had nut power 
to interfere by advice etjuivalent to command. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
I am deeply convinced that among us all systems, whe- 
ther religious or political, which rest on a principle of ab- 
solutism, must of necessity bo, not indeed tynmnical, but 
feeble and ineffective systefns. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 102. 

3. Th(^ scheme of all created things consid- 
ered as one whole; the universe. — 4. Regular 
method or order; plan: as, to have no system 
in one^s business or studv. — 6. In astron.y any 
hypothesis or theory of me disposition and ar- 
rangements of the heavenly bodies by which 
their phenomena, their motions, changes, etc., 
are explained: as, the Ptolemaic sifstem; the 
Gopernican system ; a system of the universe, or 
of the^orid. — 0, In the^ne arts, a collection of 
the rules and principles upon wliich an artist 
works. — 7. (rt) In Byzantifte musie, an interval 
conceived of as compounded of two lesser in- 
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tervals, as an octave or a tetrachord. (6) In 
medieval and modern mueic, a series of tones 
arranged and classified for artistic use, like a 
mode or scale, (c) In modem musical notation, 
two or more staffs braced together for con- 
certed music. — 8. In anc, pros., a ^oup of two 
or more periods; by extension, a single period 
of more than two or three cola ; a hypermetron. 
A system the metrical form of which is repeated once or 
oftener in the course of a poem is called a strophe. 

0. In hiol.i (a) An assemblage of parts or or- 
gans of the same or similar tissues. The princi 
pal systems of the body in this^sense are the nervous, both 
cerebrospinal and sympathetic ; the muscular, both vol- 
untary and involuntary; the ossemun, including the car- 
tilages as well as the bones of the skeleton ; the vascu- 
lar, including the tiood-vascular and lymphatic or ab- 
sorbent; the tegumentary; the mucous, fnoludiiig the 
mucous membranes; and the serous, including the serous 
membranes. These systems may be subdivided, as the 
vascular into the blood* vascular and lymphatic sys- 
tems; or some of them may be grouped together, as 
when the connective-tissue system includes the bones, 
cartilages, ligaments, tendons, and general areolar or cel- 
lular tissues of the body. Hence — (Jb) In a wider 
sense, a concurrence of parts or organs in 
some function. Most if not all such systems act 
physiologically by the concurrence of several other lessor 
systems : as, the digestive system ; the respiratory system ; 
the reproductive system. Hence — (c) In the widest 
sense, the entire body as a physiological unity 
or anatomical whole : as, to take food into the 
system ; to have one^s system out of order, (d) 
In ascidiology, the coenobium of those com- 
pound tunicutes which have a common cloaca, 
as the Botryltidai. Von Draschc, 1883. — 10. 
One of the larger divisions of the geological 
scries: as, the Devonian system; the Silurian 
system. The term is used by various geologists with 
quite different meanings, mostly, however, as the e<]uiv- 
alent of series: thus, t'retaceous aj/stem (the Cretaceous 
series). 

11. In nat. hist: (a) In the abstract, classifi- 
cation ; any method of arranging, disposing, or 
setting forth animals and plants, or any series of 
these, in orderly sequence, as by classes, orders, 
families, genera, etc., with due coordination and 
relative subordination of the several groups; 
also, the principles of such classification ; tax- 
onomy: as, the morphological system ; a physi- 
ological system. There is but one adequate and nat- 
ural system, namely, that which claasifles animals and 
plants by structure alone, according to their degrees of 
genetic relationship, upon consideration of descent with 
modifleation in the course of evolutionary processes ; it is 
the aim of every systeuiatist to discover this true taxon- 
omy and set it forth by classifleatory methods, (ft) In 
the concrete, any zoological or botanical clas- 
sification ; any actual arrangement which is de- 
vised for the purpose of classifying and naming 
objects of natural history; a formal scheme, 
schedule, or inventory of such objects, or a 
systematic treatise upon them: as, the Lin- 
noan or artificial sijstem of plants; Cuvier’s 
system of classification ; the qiiinarian stp’tcm. 
Such systems are very numerous, and no two agree in eve^ 
detail either of classlflcation or of nomenclature ; but afl 
have in view the same end, which is sought to be attained 
by similar methods, and upon certain principles to whict 
most naturalists now assent. — Abkan system. See ah 
kan,~ Action of a movlxia: system. See action.- Ad- 
junct system, a system of linear equations whose coeffl 
cionts ore the corresponding minors of the determiiian 
of a primitive system — Allotment. American, asym 
metric system, •'^ee the qualifying words.— Ambula 
cral system. Same as water-vascular system. — ApolaJ 
system, the aggregate of surfaces of a given order whoa 
polars with reference to a given surface are indetermi 
nate.— Banting system. See hantingism.— Bsrritl 
block, blood-vascular, botliy ^tem. see the quail 
fying words.— Binary system. See binary dassUteatim 
under Mnan/.—Brunonlan system, an old medical dot 
trine formulated by Dr. John Drown, a Scottish physician 
It was based on the assumption that the body possesses 
peculiar property of excitability, and that every agent c* 
pable of acting on the body during life does so as a stimi 
lant. When these stimuli were normal in amount, the coi 
dition was one of health ; if excessive, causing debility ; ^ 
insufficient, causing indirect debility, -Canonical Syi 
tern, a system of differential equations of the fonns 

dart* = It, dpt = — ~ df, i * (1, 2, 8, . . . n). 

opt’ OXt 

Cellular, cibarian. circular system. 8ee the adje 
tives,— Centlmeter-gram-seoond system, see eeiu 
meter.— Circulatory mtem. the organs collective' 
which aid in the circulation of the blood and lymph ; tl 
vascular system.— Complete system of differently 
equations, a system such that all the equations dedi 
ciblo from It are linear combinations of the equations < 
the system.— Con]uga.te Bjrstem, a system of curvilinet 
uodrdinates such tnat the two families of curves for whic 
one or the other codrdinate is constant have for their tai 
gents at each point of the surface to which the cobrd 
nates relate conjugate diameters of the Dupinian indie 
trix.— Conjunct, conservative, continental, convic 
Copemlcan. cost-book system. See the qualifyii 
words.— Cottier Ijnitem. 8ee eotterl.— fS nmnlat ii 
system of voting. See cumulative.— Cyclic Bjretm 
an orthogonal system of which one family consists of c 
cles, or has circular trajectories. — Decimal system. 8 
decimal.— Dentinal syttrai, all the tubules radiatii 
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from a tingle pulp-oayity.— Dggmlo tyitim, a eyttem 
of three tetrahedni which are membert of a pencil of 

a uartic turfaoea— Desmoid system, Bichat’t term for 
lie akin and itt derivatives.— Dioptrlo system. See 
dMpfrio.— Dlsslpatlye sjrstem. see tfiw&ofiuc.— Ele- 
mentary system, a system of surfaces which satisfles an 
element^ condition —namely, that every surface shall 
pass through certain points or touch certain straight 
lines or planes.— Enneadiq, epidermal, exoltomotor, 
feudal system, see the adiectiveB.— Equivalent sys- 
tem, one of two or more systems of algebraic forms such 
that the totality of functional invariants of each system 
is the same as that of any other.— Fabrician B3rstra of 
classification, same as dbarian Field-grass 

ssrstem. see open field eyeteni, under yield.— Gastrovas- 
cular, gob-road, hexagonal system. See the qualify- 
ing words.— Gauche system, a system of quantities 
aty(i = 1, 2, . . . n; y « 1, ^ . . . nlsuch that ao‘ = — ojt in 
every ease, except when i «>.— fitalpheuiau system, a 
system of curves defined by conditions not Independent, 
so that certain modifications of the characteristics are 
rendered necessary. Prooeedinge of London Math. Soe., IX. 
14U.— mpponactean, homaloldal, ice, interlinear 
system, see the qualifying words.— interlocUng sys- 
tem of signals. See ndoHock. - Iridoohoroidal sys- 
tem, i^adiat’s name for the choroid and ills taken toge- 
ther as being of similar structure and development. — 
Isothermal system of curvilinear cofirdlnates, such 
a system that, u and v being the ctMirdinates, and da an 
element at the ai‘c of any curve on the surface, da^ 

A (du'^ + da3),_ jgotojiic system. See ieotonic. — Jacobi- 
an system of differential equations, see Jaeobian2. 
—JuBsieuan system, see Jties£f‘mn.—Llng*B system, 
a rather complicated systemof kineHitherapy,ormovement- 
cure, in which active and passive motions are combined 
with massage and manual stimulation of the muscles, 
nerves, and other tissues.— Llnnean system. See Lm- 
naan. — Logierian system, in rntme, a systoin of instruc- 
tion upon the piunuforte invented by J. ll. lx>gier, and 
patented in England In 1814. It Involved two things 
the use of the chlruplast, a mechanical contrivance fur 
holding the pupil’s hands in a correct position at the key- 
board, and the simultaneous instruction of several pupils 
at as many pianofortes. The chlroplast had drawbacks 
which have led to its being discarded, but the plan of 
class instruction is in use to some extent in all music- 
schools.— Lot, Hacleayan, male, mark, mercantile, 
metamorphotic, metayer, military, moiety, mus- 
cular, natural, nervous, octave system. See the q uai- 
ifying words.— Open-field system. Sec Parish, 
pavlUon, portal, Ptolemaic, purchase. Pythagorean 
system, see the qualifying words.— Quinary system. 
See quinarian. — Refiractlng system. Same as dioptric 
Reservation, saliferous, sexual, sidereal, 
silent, solar, spur system. See the qualifying words. — 
Spoils system, see apoU. - Btomatogastrlo nervous 
system, sirmpatheUc nervous system, see gtotnato- 
gaetrie, aympathetic. ^ Sub-Himalayan, sweating, etc., 
system. See the qualifying words.— System-disease of 
the cerebrospinal axis, a disease Hffocting a tract of nerve- 
fibers or nerve-cells having throughout common anatom- 
ical relations and physiological properties.- -System of 
conjugate substitutione. see System 

of surfaces. See surface. Systems of crystalliza- 
tion. See cryataUographg, hexagonal, isometric, monoclinic, 
orthorhomhic, tetragonal, triclinic. 'Systems Of fortifi- 
cation. See fortification.' Taconlc system (so culled 
from the Taconic' Mountains, a branoh or continuation 
of tile (Ireen MouiilHins In southeni Vermont, western 
Maasachusetts, and eastern New York); in geU., rocks 
of Lower Silurian age (or (.'ambriun, in part, according 
to the nomenclature of the United States (•eologieal Sur- 
vey now adopted), more or less metuinorphnsed, former- 
ly supposed ny some geologists k) constitute a distinct 
system. 

It is thus finally made positive that the Taconic agstmi 
is not a pre-Silurian system, and that the claiming for It 
equivalency with the JIuroiiian was hut a leap in the 
dark. It is manifest, in fact, that Taconic system" is only 
a Bynonyra of the older term Lower Silurian,” as this 
term was used by geologists generally twenty, thirty, and 
forty years since, and by many writers till a much later 
date. J. 1). Dana, Amer. .lour. 8cl., Dec., 1888, p. 41 1. 

Tail-rope, tarsal, territorial, tetragonal, etc.., sys- 
tem. Sec the qualifying words. - Three-field system, 
flee Vascular system, the circulatory system.— 

Water-vascular system, see water^vascular.=%yTL. 
1-4. System, Method. Strictly, **Sffstem is logical or sefen- 
tlfle collocation. Method is logical or scientific procedure ’’ 
(C. J. Smith, flynutiyiiiH Discriiiiiiiated). Jhit system is often 
used for method; method is not used for system. System, 
Ranye, Chain, in orography, as used by pliysical geogra- 
phers writing in Englisli, are nearly the same: thus, wc 
find the ‘'Appalachian chain” frequently called “ Appala- 
chian range ’'^or “ranges,” and also “Appalachian system.” 
J^stem is the more comprehensive term. All the ranges 
which go to make up a complex ol mountains sufficiently 
nearly a unit, as popularly designated, to be embraced un- 
der one name, may be called a system : thus, the ranges of 
the Groat Basin, some twenty or more in number, may 
properly all he classed together as forming the Great Basin 
“mountain system,” or simply “system.” 

As thus defined, the Appalachian Region, System, or 
complex of ranges, extends from the promontory of Gasp(§, 
in a mean direction of northeast and southwest, to Ala- 
bama— a distance of about 1,300 miles - where it disap- 
pears entirely, becoming covered by tlie much more re- 
cent geological formations, which form a broad belt along 
the Gulf of Mexico, and extend far up the Mississippi 
Vtdley. J. D. Whitney, The United States, p. 32. 

systematic (His-to-mat'ik), a. r= F. HystvmU’ 
tique = Hp. ninterndtico = Pg, aynUmiatilut = It. 
sistematico, < NL. systematic its, < Gr. cvGryyaTi- 
Kocj combined in one whole, systematic, < Grary- 
pa{T-)y a system: see system.'] 1. Of or per- 
tainiug to system; consisting in system; me- 
thodical ; formi^d with re^ilar connection and 
adaptation or subordination of parts to one an- 
other and to the design of the whole; as, a sys- 
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temaUc arrangement of plants or animals; a 
systematic course of study. 

Every nation, consequently, whose affairs betray a want 
of wisdom and stability may calculate on eveiy loss which 
can be sustained from the more systematie policy of Its 
wiser neighbours. A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. 02. 

One by one exceptions vanish, and all becomes syste- 
matic. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 822. 

The whole course of divinity is best divided into four 
departments: Exegctical Theology, Historical Theology, 
Systematic Theology, and Practical Theology. 

Schaf, C^hrist and Christianity, p. 2. 

What I hope to have shown is that two systems of logic 
are not made the same system by the fact that both are 
systematic methods of procedure, nor yet by the fact that 
both express the common part and the aggregate of two 
terms in the same way. 

C. L. FranMin, in Amer. Jour. Psychol., II. B60. 

2. Proceeding according to Bysteni or regular 
method; with intention; formal: as, a syste- 
matic writer. 

A systematic political opposition, vehement, daring, and 
inflexible, sprang from a schism about trifles, altogether 
unconnected witli the real interests of religion or of the 
state. Macaulay, Uallam's Const. Hist. 

3. Of or pertaining to tlio system of the uni- 
verse; cosmical.— 4. Classificatory; taxonom- 
ic ; marked by, based on, or agreeable with any 
system of elassilication or nomenclature: as, 
a systematic treatise; systematic principles or 
practice; systematic zoology or botany. See 
system, 11. — 5. In anc. pros., of or pertaining 
to a system, or group of periocls ; constituting 
systems, or eoinposecf of system s. Systematic com- 
position is the form of composition found in poems or 
choric passages consisting of systems or strimhes, us op- 
fiosed to stichic or linear composition. — Systematic 
anatomy, the unutomy of the various systems of organs 
and parts of the body : used with reference to macroscopic 
surgical and topographical anatomy. Systematic bot- 
any. See botany and infsUm, 11.— Systematic lofidc. 
Same as objective logic (a) (which see, under logic).— Sys- 
tematic theology. i^cotheoiogy—^yBtBmsXic zoblogy. 

Sec system, 1 1 . and zotdogy. =8yn. See orderly. 

systematical (sis-te-mat/i-kal), a, [< syste- 
matte + -at.] Same as systematic. 

Nor has the systematical way of writing been prejudicial 


only to the proficiency of some readers, but also to the 
reputation of some writers of systematical hooks. 

Boyle, Works, I. SOd. 

systematically (sis-to-mat'i-kal-i), adv. In n 
systematic manner; in the form of a sys- 
tem; methodically; with system, or deliboruie 
method. 

systematician (si8'''tom-H-tish'an), w. [< syste- 
matic + -ian.] A systematist; one who’ ad- 
heres to a system; implying undue fonualism. 
[Pare.l 

In the fonnor capacity he is, us ZiJu aptly remarks, a 
“thought niathcmatlclan,” syyirfcwnthciaTt, a slave to tlic 
consistent application of his own theories. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 73. 

systematics (si8-te-mat'ik.s), n. [PI. of syste- 
matte (see -icA’).] Th(‘ principles and practice 
of classificatioii ; the study of systoin, or the 
formation of any system ; systcnuatology ; tax- 
onomy. system, W. 

Huxley’s classification, based upon these characters, in 
1807, inai’kcd an epoch in tlie, systematics of birds 

Nature, XXXIX 177. 

systematisation, systematise, etc. See sys- 
tematization, etc. 

systematism (sis'tcm-a-tizm), n. [< Or. GvG~ 
Tt]fm{T-), a system, + -/aw.] Kednetion of facts 
to a system; ]>po(lomi nance of systimi. 

So also he fl)ank!| comhliies the deeper and more ab- 
stract religious Hcntlment of the Tcsiitonic races with tlie 
scientific precision and absolute systematism of the 
manic. Loioell, Among my Books, ‘2d scr., p. 37. 

systematist (His'tcni-a-tist), n. [Wv.Gi'GT7i[ia{ T~), 
a system, + -/.s7.J 1. One who forms a system 

or reduces to system ; especially, one who con- 
structs or is expert in systems of classification 
ill natural history. 

The genus Sphinx, as now limited by systemalists, Is 
much larger bodied, with a long and narrow head, small 
eyes, and hmg and narrow wings. 

A. S. Packard, Study of Insects, p. 272. 

2. One who adheres to a system : implying un- 
due adherence to formalism. Hcnslow. 
systematization (sis-te-mat-i-za'shon), n. [< 
systematize 4- -aUum.] The act of systematiz- 
ing; the act or process of reducing to system, 
or of forming int<» a system. Also spelled sys- 
tematisation. 

The spirit of meddling systemafizatum and regula- 
tion which animates even the “riiilosophie Positive,” and 
breaks out. In the latter volumes of that work, into no un- 
certain foreshadowing of the anti-scientific muiistrosities 
of Uoiiitc's later writings. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 170. 
'I'he systematimtion which Leibnix himself did not give. 

Mind, IX. 441. 

systematize (sis'tern-a-tiz), V. t. andt.; pret. and 
pp. systematized, ppr. systrmatiziny. [= F. sys- 


system-monger 

tdmaHaer = 8p. sistematisar = It. sistematiz 
as Gr. GVGTT/pair-), a system, + -ize.] To r< 
to system or method ; methodize ; arrange 
in accordance with, a system; constniot i 
tern, as of classification in natural history, 
spelled systematise. 

“It appears to me,” said the dairaerreotyplst, si 
“that Uncle Venner has the principles of Fourier 
bottom of his wisdom ; only they have not quite so 
distinctness in his mind as in that of the systeim 
Frenchman.” Hawthorne, Seven Gal 

There has not been an effort to systematize the sea 
labors of Isolated thinkers. 

G. H. Lewes, Frobs. of Life and Mind, I. 

In Haeckel’s “Oenerelle Morphologic” there is i 
force, suggestiveness, and what I may term the sy 
tizing power of Oken, witliuut his extravagance. 

Huxley, Critiques and Aadresses, 

systematizer (sis'tem-a-ti-zor), w. [< sys 
tizr + -cr^.] One wlVo systematizes; n 
teraatist. Also spelled sysknnatisvr. 

Aristotle . . , mayhocalled the«2/i»te7nafizprof hi 
ter's doctrines. Harris, PhiloL Inquirii 

Several systematizers have tried to draw character 
the orifice of the ear, and the parts ai)out it, but hi 
those have not been sufficiently studied to make 1 
tempts very successful. 

A. Netoton, Encyc. Brit., XVl 

systematology (sifl''tem-a-toro-ji), n. [ 
GVGTr/pa{T-), a system, 4- -Aoyta, C sj 

see -oJoijy.] Tiie science of systems or ol 
tematization. 

systemic (sis-tem'ik), a. [< system + -ic. 
Of or pertaining to system or systeniatiza 
systematic. — 2. In physiol., pertaining t 
body as a whole ; somatic ; common to a 
eral system ; not local : as, systemic circula 

Were our experiences limited to the Systemic Sensi 
supplemented by Vision and Hearing, we might 1 
conception of the geometric universe, but we coul< 
none of the dynatnh* universe. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. v 
Systemic circulation, the circulation of the 
through the body at large, but exclusive of its fl 
through the lungs ; opfMJsed to pulmonary drculai 
Systemic death, the death of the body as a whole, 
called somatic death. 

systemically (sis-tem'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
tcinic manner; in or on tbe body as a wb 

There is necessarily some datiger in employing so ] 
a drug as corrosive sublimate ; . . . and, indeed, it 
likely that it acts as much systiymically as locally. 

Lancet, 1889, 

systemization, systemisation (sisne^m-j 

shon), n, [< system tzc 4- -at-ion,] San 
sysiemalizattov.' Webster. 
systemize, syatemise (sis'tem-iz), v. [< 
tern 4- -izc.] Hame as systematize. 

A genuine faculty (or systemizing business. 

PhUndelphia Press, Deo. 24 

systemizer, systemiser (sis'iem-i-z^ir), w 
systemize 4- -rr^.] Sami* as systematizer. 

systemleSB (sis'lcm-lcK), a. [< system 4- - 
With out system ; in biol., not exhibiting 
of the distinct systems or types of strip 
cliJiracteristic of most organisms, as the ra 
in the vegetable kingdom, and the vorteb 
etc-., in the animal kingdom; lacking cliff* 
tinted or specialized tissues; structure 
as, in the vegetable kingdom the Atym ai 
the animal kingdom thi^ Protozoa are sy 
less. 

system-maker (KiK'tein-ma''k»‘r), n. One 
makes or constructs a system or systems: 
orally implying slight contem]>t. 

Wo sj/stem^rnakers cun Hustaiii 

The thesis which you grant was plain. 

!*rior, Alma, ii 

system-monaer (siH'tem-nmng^^'ger), u. 
who is unduly fond of making or framing 
terns. 

A system-monger, who, without knowing anything 
world by experlrtn’o, has formed a aysteni of it In his 
cell, lays it down that llattery is pleasing. CkesU 



Systarchus otras, atlull frin.ilf, enlarged 



Syitoeliiis 

SystOBChus (sis-tS'kus)) n, [NL. (Loew, 1855), 
< Gr. avmoixo^, standing in the same row, < aitv^ 


together, + arolxo^, a row,] An important ge- 
nus of bee-flies, of the family Bombyliidse^ com- 
prising 4 North American species. S. creat lays 
its egffs upon the 
egg'P^s ot the 
Ilocky Mountain lo- 
cust, or western 
grasshopper, and of 
other snort-homed 
and 



Systatf Mus oretn, larv.i, from the side, 
enlnrtfpd (t)ic btuall ticure indicating the 


natural size). 


its larva) feed upon 
their eggs, being 
thus highly bene- 
ficial to agricul- 
turists. See also cut 
on preceding page. 

systole (sis'to- 
Te),w. \=zF,8yfi- 
tote ss Bp. sistole 
ss Pg. systole zss 
It. sistole^ < NIj. 
systole^ < Gr. eva- 
roTJi^ a drawing 
together, a contraction, a shortening, < crvarkA- 
Xfevjdraw together, eon tract, < ow, together, + 
or^/lAe’/v, set, place. CL sysiaHiCj diastole,'] 1. 
In anc, orthoepy and pros, : (a) Pronunciation of 
a vowel as short, (b) The shortening of a vowel 
or syllable, especially of one usually treated 
as a long; correptioii: opposed to diastole or 
eetasis , — 2, In physiol.^ tiie contraction of the 
heart and arteries for propelling the blood and 
thus caiTyi ng on the circulation. Clinically, sp«- 
tof« usually refers to the ventricular systole, regaraed as 
beginning with the first sound and ending with the oc- 
currence of the second sound. Compare diastole. 

8. The contraction of the pulsatile vesicles of 
infusorians anci other protozoans. H\ S, Kent. 
— 4. [cop.] In enlom.y a genus of hymeuopter- 
ous insects . Walker, 1 83!^. - Arterial systole, the 
rhythmic contraction of an artery.--- Cardiac sysllole. 
See def. 2. 

Sycrtolic (sis-tol'ik), a. [< systole 4- -/r.] Per- 
taining to or marked by systole; contracting. 

It has been said that the aortic orifice of the heart may 
be the seat of two murmurs, in consequence of disease 
of its valve— one mtiolic, from the blood in its direct 
diastolic, from the blood during re* 
P. M. lathmn; 'Diseases of the Heart. 
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columns standing close, < ohn, together, -f 
a column: see styte^.] in oro^., having columns 
which stand somewhat close together; having 
the intercolumnlations rather narrow in pro- 
portion to the diameter of the shafts. As usually 
understood, the systyle Interoolumniation measures about 
two diameters from center to center of shafts. Com- 
pare areosygtyUt euatyle, and pyenottyU. 

systylollB (sis'ti-lus), a. [< Gr. (mrrvXof, with 
columns standing close : see systyle.] In hot , : 
(a) Having the styles coherent in a single col- 
(6)lni 


umn. (0) in mosses, havinfi 
flxed to the columella, and thus elevated above 
the capsule when dry. 

syteH, n. An old spelling of site^, Spenser, 
syte^t, n. An old spelling of city, 

Sirthe^t, n. An old spelling of scythe, 
sythe^t, n. See sith^, 

Syvet, n. An obsolete form of sieve. 
syvert, w. An old spelling of siver*^ for sewer>^. 
SYzygant (siz'i-gant), n. In alg,: (a) The left- 
Iiana side of a syzygy. (6) A rational integral 
function of the invariants or covariants of a 
quantic which, when expressed as a function of 
the coefficients, vanishes identically, (c) An 
irreducible form of de^ee k whicn becomes 
reducible when multiplied by aK Called the 
(K+^)ic sy:^ygani, 

syzygeal (si-zij'e-al), a. See ^zygial^ 1. 
syzygetic (siz-i-jet'ik), a. [< Gr. avCvyot:^ yoked, 
paired (see sycygy), + •e1r4c,] Pertaining to a 
linear relation — that is, to a polynomial lin- 




oonrae, the other 
giugitation. 
gj^toUc cere- 
bral murmur, 
a blowing aounJ 
heal'd over the 
fontanello in in* 
fants ; it was 
once thought to 
be a sign of ra- 
chltla. 

systyle (sis'- 
til),a, [=F. 
systyle, < L. 
sysiylos, < Gr. 
ai'tffrvXoc, with 


A# f 4 4 


b 44 . 

b 






Systylt* and Areosystylc Disijosittons of 
Cuiumn!i. 

A. Systyle i the intcrcoluniniattons (<7) eqyal 
to tw(* (haincters. IJ. Arc<isystylr : the intcr- 
culuinnuitioiii. ) of the coupled shafts equ.tl 
to one and a half diameters, those (A) of the 
alternate rolumns equal to three and a half 
diameters. 


form Ax-^^ByACz ^ > • . , where x, y, z are the variableB, 
and A, B, C are arbitrary quantities.— SyzygetlC mul- 
tlpUerfl, tlio multipliers of the variables in a sysygetic 
function. 

syzygetically (siz-i-jet'i-kal-i), adr. With ref- 
erence to a linear relation’, or syzygy. 
syzygial (si-zij'i-al), a. [< syzygy + -at.] 1. 
Pertaining to a syzygy: belonpng to or de- 
pending upon the moon’s position in the line 
of syzygies. In this semse also, improperly, 
syzygeal. 

The moon’s greatest tidal action being and the 

least at quadrature, should cause maximum impulse about 
the former, and minimum near the latter, period. 

Pitz Hoy, Weather Book, p. 2.'>8. 

2. Having the character of the articulation 
called a syzygy. 

The anchylosed ring of first radials is succeeded by a 
tier of free second radials, which are united by a straight 
syzygial suture to the next series— the radial axillaries. 

Sir C. WyviUe Tkormon, Depths of the Sea, p. 449. 

syzygium (si-zij'i-um), n,\ pi. syzygia (-ft). [NL., 
\ Gr. Gv(,vyLog, abCvyog, yoked, paired: see syzy- 
gy.] In zodl.f a syzygy. 
syzygy (siz'i-ji), n,; pi. syzygies (-jiz). [== F. 
syzygic = Pg. syzigiOj(.\j. syzygia (NL., in zodl., 


ggaitelflte 

,< Gr. en>(vy(o, a conjunction, ooupling, 
pair^ in pros, a syzygy, < yoked toge- 
ther, paired, < yoke or join together, 

conjoin, couple, < cw, together, 4* 

(V Cvy), yoke, join: see join, yoke,] 1, In as- 
tron.f the conjunction or opposition of a planet 
with the sun, or of any two of the heavenly bod- 
ies. On the phenomena and circumstances of 
the syzygies depends a great part of the lunar 
theory. — 2. In owe. proa,, a group or combina- 
tion of two feet. Ancient metricians varied in their 


_ _ Beta syzygy. 

Some, accordingly, giving the name fuzygy to tetraayl* 
labio feet fregaraed by them aa compoaea of two dissyllaoic 
feet), speak of an lambic or a trochaic line aa measured by 
dipodiea but an Ionic line as measured by syzygies— that 
is, by single Ionics considered aa combinations of trochees 
and pyrrnics. A peculiar use is the restriction of the term 
syzy^ to compound feet of five or six syllables. 

3. In alg,, a linear function in the variables. 
See syzygetic, — 4. In zool., the conjunction of 
two organs or organ- 
isms by close adhesion 
andpamal concrescence, 
without loss of their 
identity; also, the thing 
so formed, or the result- 
ing conformation; a sy- 
zygium: a term various- 
ly applied, (a) Zygosis or 
ooniugatlon. as observed in 
various protozoans and other 
low organiams. See conjuga- 
tion, JHplozoon, and diporpa. 

(b) Suture, or fixed articula- 
tion, of any two Joints of a cri- 
noid ray, or Dioloints thus 
sutured, with partial oblitera- 
tion of the line of union. 

The flrat of the brachial 
Joints [in the PcntacrinuM as- 

term]— that is to say, the Joint immediately above the 
radial axillary - is, as it were, split in two a j^eciiliar 



Hyzygy of DtplozoSn para 
doxum. 


kind of Joint, called by MUller a 'V 
nary Joints of the arms are provi( 


ordl- 
with muscles pro- 


ducing various motions, and binding the ioiiits firmly to* 
gether. The syzygies are not so provided, and the arms 
are consequently easily snapped across where these occur. 

Sir C, Wyxslle Thomson, Depths of the Sea, p. 440. 

lEtolrrhematic syzygy, in ane, pros., the last four parts 
m the parabasis— that is, the strophe or ode, epirrhema, 
antistrophe or antode, and antepirrhema ; the chorlc as 
distinguished from the monodic parts of the parabasis. 

szaboite (sab 'o -it), w. [Named after Prof. 
J. ASzaho, of Budapest in Hungary.] A vari- 
ety of hypersthene, first described erroneous- 
ly as a new triclinic member of the pyroxene 
group. 

SZalbeMte (sa-bel'yit), n. [Named from Sirtf- 
bvlyi, a Hungarian, j A hydrous borate of mag- 
nesium, occurring in white nodules /of acicular 
crystals in a gray limestone at Werksthal in 
Hungary. 




1. The twentieth letter and 
sixteenth consonant of the 
English alphabet, of the Phe- 
nician alphabet the correaponding 
sign was the twenty-second and 
last ; what follows t in Greek and 
Latin, and also in our own schorno, 
is the result ut successive addi- 
tions made to the system bor- 
rowed from Pheniciaii. (.See the 
several letters below.) Tne com- 
parison of forms (compare A) is as follows : 
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Egyptian. 

Hieroglyphic. Hieratic. 


Early 
Greek and 


The value of the sign has been practically the same thmugh 
the whole histtjry of Its use ; it denotes the surd (or 
breathed) mute (or check) produced by a complete closure 
(with ftdlowlng breach or explosion) between the tip of 
the tongue and a point on the roof of the mouth cither 
close behind or not far from the bases of the upper front 
teeth. Its corresponding sonant or voiced mute la rf, ajid 
its nasal is n (see these letters). They are oftenest called 
dental or teeth-sounds, though the teeth have really no 
part In their production ; hence also, and better, liwjval, 
or frond, linfjual, or tongm-Hp, etc. They are much m<*ro 
common elements of our utterance than either of the 
other two classes, palatal (ir, g, ng) or labial (p, ft, wd, 
they constitute, namely, about 18 per cent, of the sounds 
we make (t nearly 0 per cent., d nearly ft, n nearly 7), 
against palatal 4 per cent., and labial 6^. A sound which 
our oars would at once recognize and name as a t>sound 
is producible in other positions of the organs than that 
described above namely, at {mints further back on 
the roof of the mouth, and with parts of the tongue be- 
hind the tip, and even of its under surface. Hence the 
occurrence in some languages of more than one t, distinct- 
ly recognized as separate members of the spoken alphabet 
(so two in Hanskrit, etc., and even four in Hiumesc): onr 
own t also which forms the first part of the eoiuponnd eh 
(s= tsh) is slightly but constantly different from onr t else- 
where. As in many other languages (and partly by direct 
inheritance from Frcnt'.h. ana even from later Latin, al- 
terations), the t in English shows a tendency to bec<»me 
palatalized and converted into a sibilant when followed by 
palatal sounds, as i, e, y. Hence, in many situations, it 
combines with such sounds, cither regularly or in rapid 
utterance, producing thecA-soiind, as in gueefinn, mixture 
(compare the corresponding conversion of s to sA, under 
iS); and even, in a great number of words having the end- 
ings •ti(m,~ti(mft,-tial, etc., it becomes a sibilant and makes 
the s/t-Bound, as in nation, factvHM, partial, etc. T also, llk<‘ 
others of our consonants, frequently occurs double, esiie- 
cially when medial : thus (from jit) fitted, fitter, fitting. 
With hy t forms the digraph th, which has the position 
and importance of a fully independent element in the 
alphabet, with a double pronunciation, surd and sonant 
(or breathed and voiced): surd in thin, fnrexith; sonaint in 
this, breathe - • both as strictly unitary sounds as t and d, <»r 
8 and z. They are related with t ami », etc., as tongue-tip 
sounds, especially with » and z as being fricative and con- 
tinuable ; out they are of closer position than the latter, 
the closest that can he made without actual stoppage of 
the breath, and are usually formed with the tongue thrust 
further forward, against or even -beyond the teeth : hence 
their substitution for e and z by persons who lisp. In re- 
gard to their grade of closure, they are akin to / and r, 
and belong in one class with these (oftenest and best called 
spirants). As an / comes in part from an aspirated p, or 
ph, so also the /A-sounds from an aspirated t ; and in this 
way they have obtained their usual representation: the 
Greek 9, which was an aspirated t (that is, a t with sepa- 
rately audible h after it), was written in Latin with th, and 
then, when the aspirate came to be pronounced as a spirant, 
this was continued in use as representative of the hitter. 
And In this case the Latin digraph has crowded out of 
English use the sign (or rather the two signs) which in 
Anglo-Saxon represented the tA-sotinds — namely, h* 
much to the detriment of our present alphabet. Of the 
two fA-sounds, the sonant (or this and breathe sound) is 
much the more frequent, owing chiefly to the constant re- 
currence of the pronominal words, particularly the, in 
which It is found ; it is nearly 4 percent, of our utterance, 
while the surd (or thin and breath sound) is less than two 


i sound) is less than two 


thirds of one per cent. In the phonetic history of the 
Germanic part of our language, t regularly and usually 
(when special causes do not pi'event) comes from an oldor 
d; and, on the other hand, th from an older t: examples 
for t are two corresponding with due, eat with ad or ed; for 
th, thou « tu, three * tri, beareth ts/ert; for both together, 
B tad, tooth B dent 

2. Ah a medieval numeral, 160; with a lino over 
it (T), 160,000. — 3. An abbreviation: (a) [/. c.] 
In musical notation^ of tenor, tempo (an a f., a 
tempo), tutti, and tasto (as t, s., tasto solo), (h) 
[1. c.] In a ehip^s loff-book, of thunder, (c) [/. c.j 
In zoiil., of typacanthid. (d) In math . : U) [/. c.] 
of time: (2) of tensor, a functional symbol. 


(e) Of Turkish.— To a T, exactly; with the utmost 
exactness : as, to suit or tit to a T. The allii8it>ii is proba- 
bly to a inechanics’ T square, by which acciirucy in making 
angles, etc,, is securtwl, |Golloq.] 

We could manage this matter to a T. 

Sterw, Tristram .Shandy, li. ft. 

To be marked with a T, to l)e bratided or characterized 
08 a thief ; be known as a tliievish person : from the for- 
mer practice of branding the letter T in the hand of a con- 
victed thief. 

T2 (to), H. [From tho lottor T.] Something 
made or fasliioned in the form of a T, as a piece 
of motallie [dpe for joining two lines of piping 
at right angles to each other. Also written tec, 
and Hometiine.8 tau. See T-handatje, T-heard, 
T-hone, T-vloth, Tdron, T-joint, T-rail, T-sguare. 

-ti, -t^. A form of -cd^, in certain words. 
See -6’dl, -ed-. 

ta', r. t. An obsoleto or provincial reduction 
of take. 

Ta now thy grymme tolc to the, 

<te let BO how thou ciiokez. 

Syr Gaivayne (E. E. T. H.X 1. 41,1. 

taaf, n. Middl(‘ English forms of toe. 

Ta. The chemical symbol of tantalum. 

taaweesh (ta-wesh'), w. [Amer. Ind.] A war- 
club of the northwest coast of North America, 
liaving a blade of hard stone projecting from a 
wooden luindJe. The end of the wooden part is ofOm 
carved into a grotesque human head, the stone blade tig- 
uring as the tongue. 

tab (tab), n. [Perhaps in part a dial. var. of 
tape, ME. tape, tappe (for cnaiige of p to h, cf. 
c.op in vohwvh). In some senses t(d) appears to 
be confused with tm/l.] 1. A small flap, strap, 
or strip of some material maile fast to an object 
at one end or aide, and either fret* or fastened 
at 1 h(^ other when in use, as in a garment ; a tag. 
Spec.iflcaliy — (a) A flap, straii, or latclict of a shoo, (ft) 
The tug ut the end of a shoe-luee. (c) \ flap falling from 
the side of abator cap over the ear, for urotortion in very 
cold weather ; an oar-lab. (d) A strip of rueliing or a luce 
border f«»rmerly worn at the side iicai the inner front edge 
of a woman’s bonnet, over tho oars, (e) Tlio arming of an 
areher's gauntlet or glove, or a flat piece of lentiKU' iisod 
in place of tliiger-ttps or shooting gbwtss. (.f) A hanging 
sleeve of u child’s garment, (g) In mach.: (1) One of the 
revolving anna which lift the btiaters of a fulling-mill. (;b 
A narrow pr»»joctiiig strip of inetjd along the inside <»f a 
hollow ealicu-printiiig roller to seeiire it to its mandrel l^y 
moans of a slot in the latter. 

2. (Jhcck; account: as, to keep lab on one. 
[(3()llo(|.] 

lliat part about his letters to the pnia r is veiy good I 
think. It will teach a lot of other ducks of the kind who 
tliink tlmy know it all that tlicio are fellows in the oIIIju! 
quietly koeping tab on them. The Century, X X XVI 1 1. km2 

tabacCOt,fiF> An oldspcdliugof tobacco. Minshvu. 

tabachir, W. Rcc tabasherr. 

tabacum (ta-bak'um), w. [NL.: see tolmcco,^ 
In phar., tobacco {StcoUana Tabavmn) in the 
natural drit'd state. 

tabanid (tab'a-nid), a. and n. I, a. J^ertain- 
iiigtothe Tabanidfi'; related to or resembling 
a tabanid. 

II. n. A of ihv fnmWy Tabanid te ; a horse- 

fly ; a deer-fly; a gadfly or broeze. 

Tabanidae (ta-baii'i-<le)^ [NL. (Leach, 

1H19), < Tabaniis + -idfe.~\ A large family of 
biting flies, of which Tabanns is the typical 
genus ; the gadflies, breezes, or clegs, liaving 
the third joint of the anteiinm annulate and 
without a distinct bristle. The probosc.is of the 
female is atlapted for piercing, atid Inflicts a painful 
althoiigli not irritating wt>iiiid. The male does not bite. 
1’hey fly with extraordiniuy speed, and the swiftest liorse 
cannot elmlc tlicin The spindle-shaped brawn or black 
eggs are attached in groups to the stems and leaves of low- 
growing plants, and tne larvm are either aquatic or live in 
damp earth. They are preiloceous, and feed upon snails 
or small Insecls. The young larvio of many species i)eni*- 
trate beetles and other larva), and remain within until 
they have entirely consumed them. Over 1,.S(K) species 
are known ; l.ftO are North American. Many of them urtj 
among the largest and most powerful of the Diptera, but 
most are of inmlerate size. They fly In bright sunshiny 
weather. Alsij Tabanidee. See cuts under f/reeze, Chrymijm, 
and gadfiy. 

TabailUS(ta-ba'nu8), n. [NL. (LinneBUH, 1735), 
< L. tabanus, a gadfly, borso-fly.] A notable 
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genus of flies, including tho horHO-flies, etc., 
and typical of tho family Tabanidee. They are 
large naked flies of brown ish-bbick or gray coloi* often 
having yellowish-red spots on tlio sides of the aiidomen. 
All the females bite scviTely. 'I'he lurvoe are found in 
damp earth and under fallen leavesaiid bits of wood, and 
are cnrnlvorons; some feed on cutworms and other noc- 
tiildlarvre. Nearly 100 species inhabit North America. 
T. atratvs is the common large black horse-fly of the 
Vnited States ; T. bovinus is the common gadfly of cattle. 
See cuts under breeze and gadfly. 
tabard (tab'ilrd), n. [Early mod. E. also faberd; 
< ME. tabard, tabarac, tabbard, taberd, taberde, 
lahart, tabare, < OF. tabard, tabart, tabar, ta- 
barre = Hji. Pg. tabardo = It. tabarro (ML. ta- 
bardtim, tabardus, tabbardus, tahardinm, tabar- 
rus, etc.), a tabard; cf. W. tabar (< E.), MHO. 
tapphart, taphart, NOr. rafindfHov (< ML. or 
Horn.), a tnba-rd; origin unknown. According 
to Dicz, iicrliapH < L. tapete, ligiired cloth, tapes- 
try: SCO tupet, tiiypct.^ 1. A cloak of rough 
and heavy matorial, formerly worn by persons 
whose business led them to much exposure. 
Tim French^ tabard 

call(*d tabard of HukUsIi ller.tlds’ T-ilnmls of the I7th 

(trim.— 3. A Moi-t nya'T '''' 

of coat williout 

sleeves, or with short slecv(*s, worn hy heralds 
and {uirsuivants, omblazonetl with the arms of 
tlicir sovereign, and considert'd as their dis- 
tinctive gartntnt. 

Tln! taberd of his ofllco 1 will call It, 

Or the cout-unnour of iiin jilaci*. 

]{. ./nuftfin, Tale of a Tub, 1. 3. 

Two pursuivants, whom fubin'tx deck, 

Witii silver scutcheon round tlielr neck, 

Stood on the stepH of slone 

Scott, Mann Ion, I. 11, 

Tabard of arms, sce def. 2 . 
tabarder (tab'ar-d(M‘)i [Also tabardrer; < OF. 
*tff hardier, < tdhard, a tnlmrd : stu* tabard, '] One 
who wears a tnlnird ; s])eciiieally, a scholar be- 
longing to the lonminiion of (Queen’s (yollege, 
Oxford, whose original dress was a tabard. 
Wood, AthenoB Oxoii., I. (ed. Airey). (liwh- 
ardson . ) 

tabaret (tab'a-ret), V. [Origin obscure; sui)- 
])OHed to be connected with tahbg^ (if so, it is, 
like tabfnncf, a mod. made form).] A silk stufif 
used for upholstery, distinguished by alternate 
stri]>eH of watered and satin surface, generally 
in different colors. It resembles labbinet, but 
is 8up(‘rior to it. Dirt, of A’rcdkwork. 

One man's street announeemcni is in tlie following 
words; “Here you have a composition to remove tin* stains 
from silks, musliiiH, l»ombazcenM, curds, or (abaretn of any 
kind or eoloui,” 

Mnyhew, London Labour and Loudon Poor, 1. 174 

tabartt (tab'art;, w. See tabard. 
tabasheer, tabashir (tab-a-slier'), n. [Also 
tabachir; = F. tahaschir, tabaxir; < Hind. Pers. 
Ax’. tabdshir; cf, Skt. tavakshira, tvakksira, lato 



tabasheer 

forms, prob. adapted from Hind.] A white 

S ie or translucent variety of opal which 
B into irregular pieces like dry starch, 
found in the joints of the bamboo in the East 
and Brazil, and believed to be caused by dis- 
ease or injury to the plant, it poaseages the power 
of absorbiiiK its own weight of water, when It becomes 
entirely transparent It is probably the “oculus inundi " 
of the (cein> writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries. In the East Indies tabasheor, pre])iired 
by calcining and pulverizing, is largely ust^d ns a niedb 
cine by both Hindus and Mohammedans; it is esteemed 
cooling, tonic, aphrodisiac, and pectoral. 

tabbinet, tabinet (tab'i-nct), w. [< tahhy^ + 
after satinet^ etc.; or < tahin 4- A 

fabric of silk and wool, like a poplin, witli a wa- 
tered surface : cliiefly used for upholstery, 
tabbyl (tab'i), n. and a. [Formerly also tahy, 
tubis (and tabw): < F. tabis = Sn. fabi = Pg. 
tain = It. tabl (ML. attahi), < Ar.attdM, a rich 
watered silk, < ^Attabiijay a quarter in Bagdad 
where it was first manufactured, < ^AUdh^ a 
priuee, great-grandson of (Jineyya.] I. n.; pi. 
tahhieH {-vl). 1 . A wat(*rcd mat crial . Specifically 
—(a) A general term for watered silks, moire, etc. 

Let others lookc for pearle and gold, 

I'iSBues or tahbu’H iminifold. 

Herrick, The New Veerea Gift, 
(b) A worsted rnatcriul, us a watci*ed moreen. 

2. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
silken stuff not necessarily watered. Mrs, Ar- 
mitagfif Did Cqxirt (histoms. 

The manufactures they export are chiefly burdets of silk 
and cotton, cither Htri]ted or plain, and also plain silks like 
tabbieti, Pocoeke, J)escri]>tion of the East, II. i. 125. 

3. In entom.f a pyralid moth of the genus Aglon- 
m: a British collec.fors’ name. A, pmguinalis 
is the coraufjou tabby, also ealled grema-motb ; 
A, cuproalis is the small tabby. 

n. «. 1. Made of <»r rc'sembling the fabric 
tabby; diversified in appearance or color like 
tabby. 

This day left off half-skirts, and put on a waatecoate and 
iiiy false tahy wastecoate with gold lace. 

Pepytt, Diaiy, Oct. 13, 1601. 
If she in tabby waves encircled bo, 

Think Amj»hytrlto rises from the sea. 

W, King, Art of J^vc, vlil. 
The Prince iof WalesJ himself. In a new sky-blue watered 
tabby coat. W'aZpoic, Letters, II. 116. 

2. Performed as in making the plain material 
from which tabby is produced: said of weaving. 

In Kig. 8 a piece of plain woveti cloth is represented. . . . 
Fig. 88 represoiits the same thing as It would be drawn by 
the weaver, and it is generally called tabby or plain weav- 
* Ing. A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 89. 

tabby^ (tab'i), r. pret. and pp. tabbied^ ppr. 
tabbying. [< tabby^, w.] To cause to look like 
tabby, or watered silk; give a wavy appearance 
to, as stuffs: as, to tabby silk, mohair, ribbon, 
etc. This is done by the use of a calender with- 
out water. 

The camlet marble is that which, retaining the same color 
after polishing, appears tablned. Marble- Worker, § 85. 

tabby**^ (tab'i), a,; }d. tabbies (-iz). [Abbr. of 
tabby-cat.^ 1. A tabby-cat,, (a) A brindled cat* 
gray, streaked or otherwise marked with black or yellow. 
The wild origimd of the domestic cat is always of such 
coloration, 'i’he black, white, uniform innuse gray (Mal- 
tese), yellow, and siKiited (tortoise-shell) cats are all artl- 
flclal varieties. 

In chocolate, mahogany, red, or yellow long-haired tab- 
bies the markings and colours to be the same as in the 
short-haired cats. Ilarrison Weir, Our Oats, p. 145. 

(5) A female cat: distinguished from tom cat. 

“An’ how hae ye been*/ an’ how are ye’/” 

Was aye the o’orword when she [the catl came; 

T<i mony a cjtieer anld tabby 
Sin' syne hae we said the same. 

T, Martin, My bairn, we aiiiuo were bairnies (tr. from 

(Heine). 

2. An oldniai/^; a spinster; hence, any spiteful 
female gossip or tattler. [Ckdioq.] 

Observe that man. He never talks to men ; he never 
talks to girls; but, w'beii he can get into a circle of old 
tabbies, he is just in Ids element. 

Boyers, quoted in Trevelyan’s Macaulay, I. 241. 

tabby^ (tab'i ), [Origin obscure ; perhajis of 
Morocco (Ar. ) origin.] A mixture or lime with 
shells, graved, or stonos in equal proportions, 
with an equal proportion of water, forming a 
mass which when dry becomes as hard as rock. 
This is used as a substitute for bricks or stone 
in building. H'ealv. 

tabby-cat (tab'i-kat'), n. [So called as having 
fur thought to bo marked like tabby; < tabht/i 
+ Same as (abby^, 1. 

tabef (tab), w. [< L. tabes, a wasting away : see 
tabes.'] Same as tabes. 

But how soon doth a tabe and consumption take It down ! 

Jtev. T. Adams, Works, I. 484. 

Tabebuia (tab-e-bu'ia), n. [NL. (Gomez, 
1803), from Braz. name.] A genus of gamo- 
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petalous plants, of the order Bignoniacexy tribe 
TecomefBf and section DigitifoUk, it is character- 
ized by loosely racemose or oymoee flowers with a tubular 
and at length variously ruptured calyx, an elongated and 
greatly enlarged corolla-tuiie, four i>erfect stamens, and a 
sessile ovary ripening into a somewhat cylindrical ecostate 
capsule with numerous flat seeds, each with a large hy- 
aline wing. There are about 60 species, natives of tropi- 
cal America from Brazil to the West Indies and Mexico. 
They arc erect shrubs or trees, smooth oi* hairy, often dic- 
ing black. They bear usually laige flowers and alternate 
or scattered leaves, which are generally composed of live 
to seven digitate leaflets, sometimes reduced to three or 
to one. Several species are used medicinally, as T. im- 
petiginma, which yields a bitter mucilaginous bark and 
abounds in tannin. Many are valuable trees, yielding an 
ulmoMt indestructible Umber-; several are known in tropi- 
cal A merica as roble— that is, oaAr— and are used for house- 
and 8hi))-building, or for making bows, as T. timphora, 
the pao-d'arco of Brazil. The names whitewood and box- 
wood are given to T. Leucoxylon in the West Indies, and 
the former name also to T. peniaphyUa ; both are timber- 
trees with whitish bark and white or pink flowers. T. 
aerrati/olia, a small tree with yellow flowers, is known as 
pony in Trinidad. All the above species were formerly 
classed under Teeoma, but are removed to 7'abebuia on 
account of their digitate, not pinnate, leaflets. A very 
different species, T. \diginom, a shrub with simple entire 
leaves, is known as Brazilian cork-tree, from the use of its 
soft wood. 

tabefaction (tab-e-fak'shpn), n. [< LIj. as if 
* tabef aetio(ti-)y<, tdbefacere, pp. tabef ncttis^ melt: 
see tabef y.] A wasting away or consumption of 
the body by disease; emaciation; tahesoeiieo; 
tabes. 

tabefjsr (tab'6-fi), r . ; pret. ami pp. iabcficd, ppr. 
tahejywg. [< LL. tabef acerc, molt, dissolve, < 
li. iaberCf mtdt, waste away (see tabeSy tabid), 
+ faeere, make, do (see -/y).] I, irans. 'J'o 
cause to consume or waste away; emaciate. 
[Hare.] 

Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient iabe- 
Jic8 the body, Harvey, Consumptions. 

II. intrans. To (miaciato; lose flesh; waste 
away gi*adiially. [Kare.] 
tabella (ta-bel'a), n.; pi. tabella* (-e). [NL., < 

L. WwUa^ a little board, a tablet, letter, ballot, 
legal paper, dim. of tabula, a table, tablet: see 
table.] In phar., a medicated lozenge or hard 
<*lectuary, generally in the form of a disk, dif- 
f(*ring from a troche by having sugar mixed 
with the pow<iered drug* and mucilagx*. 
tabellary (tab'e-la-ri), a. [< L. tabellarius, of 
or pertaining to tablets, < tabella, a tablet: see 
tabella.] Same as tabular, 2.--^Tabellary method. 

See method. 

tabellion (ta-bel'yon), w. [< F. tabelUon = 
Sp. label am == Pg. iabellido, tahallido = It. label- 
Hone, < LTi. tabellio{n-), ima who draws up legal 
papxTs, < L. tabella. a tablet, legal paper: see 
tabella,] In the Itoman empire, and in France 
till the revolution, an official scribe or scrivener 
having some of the functions of a notary. The 
tabellions were originally of higher rank than notaries, but 
afterward in Fmnce became subordinate to them. The 
title was abolished In 1761, except in certain seigniories, 
tabert, U. and v. An old spelling of tabor^. 
taberdf, U. An old spelling of tabard. 
taborn (tab'f'*rn), n. [< L. tabema, a bootli, a 
stall: see fr/m’w.J A cellar. liallitvcll. [Prov. 
Eiir.] 

taberna (ta-ber'na), n. ; pi. taheruse (-ne). [L. : 
see taberu, Pivern.] In Rom. antig., a tent, 
booth, or stall; a rude sh id ter ; specifically, in 
later times, a shop or stall either for trade or 
for work, or a tavern. 

The baths of Pompeii . . . were a double set, and were 
surrounded with tdbemse, or shops. Encyc. Brit . , III. 436. 

tabernacle (tab'^r-na-kl), n. [< ME. tahernacle, 
< OF. (and F.) fabehiacle = Pr. tabernacle = 
Sp. taherndciilo = Pg. tahernaculo = It. taberna- 
colo, < L. tahernaculum, a tent, LL. (Vulgate) 
the Jewish tabernacle, dim. of taberna, a hut, 
shed, booth; from the same root as tatnda, a 
table, tablet: see tavern, table.] 1. A tent; 
a pavilion; a booth; a slightly constructed 
habitation or shelter, either fixed or movable ; 
hence, a habitation in general, especially one 
regarded as temporary ; a place of sojourn ; a 
transient abode. 

The tabernacle of the upright shall flourish. 

Prov. xiv. 11. 

Lei UR make here three tabernadea, one for thee, and 
one for Muses, and one for Ellas. Mat. xvii. 4. 

The body . . is but the tal>eimaele of the mind. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, li. 

2. In JUhlical phraseology, the human frame as 
the temporary abode of the soul, or of man as 
a spiritual immortal being. • 

Yea, I think it meet* as long as I am in this tabernacle, 
to stir you up by putting you in remembrance ; knowing 
that shortly I must put off this my tabemade, even as our 
Lord JeiuB Christ hath shewed me. Z Pet. i, IS, 14, 


tabemftcto 

3. In Jewish hist., a tent constructed to serve 
as the portable sanetuarv of the nation before 
its final settlement in Palestine. This ^'tabernacle 
of the congregation '* is fully described in Ex. xxv.-xxvii. 
and xxxvi.-xxxviii. It oomprised. besides the tent, an 
inclosure or yard, in which were the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings and the laver. The tabernacle proper was a tent 
divided into two chambers by a veil— the Inner chamber, 
or holy of holies, containing the ark of the covenant and 
the mercy-seat, and the outer chamber the altar of incense, 
the table of showbread, and the golden candlestick. The 
tabernacle was of a rectangular figure 45 feet by 15, and 
15 feet in height. The eoii rt or yard was 150 feet in length 
by 75 feet, and siurounded by screens 7^ feet high. The 
people pitched round the tahernacle by tribes in a fixed 
order during their wanderings, and the pillar of cloud and 
of fire, denoting Jehovah's presence, rested upon it or was 
lifted from it according as thev were to remain stationary 
or were to go forward. After the arrival in the promised 
land It was set up in various places, especially at Bhiloh, 
but gradually lost its exclusive character as the center of 
national worship before the building of Bolomon's temple, 
in which its contents were eventually placed. 

And he spread abroad the tent over the tahernacle, and 
put the covering of the tent above upon it Ex. xl. 19. 

And they brought up the ark [to the temple built by 
Solomon J, and the tabemade of the congregation [tent of 
meeting, R. Y.], and all the holy vessels that were in the 
tabemade, these did the priests and the Invites bring up. 

2 Chron. v. 6. 

Hiuico — 4. A place or houHe of worship ; espe- 
cially, in modern nse, an edifice for public wor- 
ship designed for a large audience: often now 
the distinctive name assumed for sucli an edi- 
fice. 

The shed in Moorfields which Y^'liitcfleld used as a 
temporary chapel was called “I'he Tabemade"'. and, in 
the scornful dialect of certain (>hurch-of-Eng1an(l men, 
Methodist and suuh-like places of worship have, since 
then, been known as tabernadca. 

F. Hall, False Philol., p. 24, note. 

6. A receptacle for the reserved eucharist; es- 
pecially, a constructional receptacle for this 
puri>OBe, containing the pyx. ihe tabernacle, as 
now commonly seen in Human Catholic churches, is a re- 
cess with a dour, placed over and behind the high altar or 
one of the side altars, usually having over It a cross or 
crucifix with a design in relief, the whole surmounted by 
n canopy. In earlier times a movable ark, or usually a 
Buspetirled dove (columba) or a tower, hold the eucharist 
or the vessel containing it. In England the general medi- 
eval eustum was to place the sacrament in an ambrv on 
one side of the sanctuary or in the sacristry. The taber- 
nacle is a latei’ develoimient of the ark or ambry as a per- 
manent construction over the high altar and surmounted 
by a canopy or ciborium, often in the snire-like shape de- 
veloped from the older tower ; hence the name tabernacle 
is often given especdally to this canopy or to canopies of 
similar appearance. 

6. Ill medieval arch., a canopied stall, niche, or 
pinnacle; a cabinet or shrine ornamented with 



I'abcrnacle of Oraigna, in Or S.'in Michele, Florence. 


openwork tracery, etc.; an arched canopy ov 
a tomb, an altar, etc. 

Babeuries and pinaeles. 

Imageries, and tabemaclea, 

1 saw. Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 11 

7. Naut, an elevated socket for a river-boa 
mast, or a projecting post to which a mast m 
be hinged when fitted for lowering to pass ' 
neath bridges. [Eng.]~Pea«t of Tabemae' 
among the Jews, an annual festival celebrated in 
autumn (on the fifteenth day of Tisri) in commem 
tion of the dwelling of their peopld in tents during 
Journey in the wilderness, and os a feast of thankin^ 
for the hm^st imd vintage. Among the ancient Jci 
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lastad eight days, during which all the people gathered at 
Jenualem and dwelt in booths. (See Lev. xxlii. 84-86; 
Nam. xxix. 12-89.1 Among the modem Jews the feast 
has been prolonged one day. 

tabernacle (tab'^r-na-kl), v, i . ; pret. and pp. 
tabernacled^ ppi*. tabernacling, tabernacle^ 
n.] To sojourn or abide for a time ; take up a 
temporary habitation or residence. 

He assumed our nature, and tabernacled among us in 
the flesh. Scott, Works (ed. 1718X II. 467. {Latham,) 
He fJesus ChristJ tabernacled on earth as the true she- 
kinah. Sohaff, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 72. 

tabemacle-WOrk (lab'^r-ua-kl-w^rk), n. In 
arch,, especially in the medieval Pointed styles : 
(a) A series or rani?e of tabernacles ; a design 



Tabernacle-work.— Church of Santa M.iria ilclla .Spina, Pisa; 
13th century. 


in which tabernacles form the characteristic 
feature, (h) The combinations of ornamental 
tracery usual in the canopies of decorated 
tabernacles ; hence, similar work in the carved 
stalls and screens of churches, etc. 
tabernacular (tab-6r-nak'u-lar),a. [< LL. taher- 
nacularim, a tent-maker, < L. tahermwulum, a 
tent: see tahernaclv,'] 1. Of or pertaining to 
the tabernacle ; hence, of or pertaining to other 
structures so named ; like or characteristic, of 
a tabernacle. [Used aconifully In the quotation, with 
reference to so-called Methodist taliernacles. Sec taber- 
nacle, 4.] 

IDurious, meaning extraordinary, an expressLnil horrid- 
ly tabernacular, and such that no gentluinan could allow 
himself to touch it without gloves 

De Quince li, Works, VII. 89. (F, Hall.) 

2. Of the style or nature of an architectural 
tabernacle; traceried or richly ornam(*.nted 
with decorative sculpture. 

I’lie sides of every street were covered with . . . clois- 
ters crowned with rich and lofty pinnacles, and fronted 
with tabernacidar or open work. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. I’oeti-y, II. 9.^. 

tabemae, n. Plural of taherna. 
Tabernsemontana (ta-b6r^iie-mon-ta'na), v. 
[NL., named after Jacobus Theodoms faher- 
nsBmontamis, a Gierman physician and botanist 
(died 1590).] A genus of gamopetalous plants, 
of the order Apocynacew and tribe Vlumericfr, 
type of the subtribo Taber nfpmontanese. it is 
charactcrixod by cymoso flowers, a calyx furnished at the 
base of its five lobes with a continuous or interrupted 
ring of glands, and a fruit of two many-seeded berries or 
fleshy follicles which are large and globose or smaller nnd 
oblique or recurved. There are about IftO species, widely 
scattered through tropical regions. They are trees or 
shrubs, commrinly smooth, bearing opposite thin or coria- 
ceous feather- veined leaves. The small cymes of white 
or yellowish salver-shaped flowers are terminal or vaiitms- 
ly placed, but not truly axillary. 'I’he smooth or three- 
ribbed pulpy fruit contains several or many ovoid or ob- 
long seeds with fleshy albumen : in severad species it is 
ornamental - in T. macrocarpa and others of the section 
Meioua, mainly of the Malay archipelago, resembling a 
reudish orange in appearance. Instead of the acrid, dras- 
tic, and poisonous milky juice of most related genera, 
many species of Tabernmnnntatut secrete a bland and 
wholesome fluid, sometimes useful as a nourishing drink, 
as In T. utUis, the cow-tree or hya-hya of British Guiana, 
which yields a thick, sweet, white liquid, made somewhat 
sticky by the presence of caoutchouc. This species also 
yields a soft white wood and a medicinal bark. T. orien- 
fo/is, the Queensland cova-tree, and T. eoronaria, known as 
Adam's apple or East Indian rose-bay^ are sometimes cul- 
tivated, forming small evergreen trees, the latter under 
glass and also naturalized in tropical Asia from the Cape 
of Good Hope. Several other species are cultivated under 
glass for their large fragrant flowers and ornamental deep- 
green leathery leaves. T. crassa, the kpokpoka-tree of 
Sierra Leone, produces a fiber there m^e into a cloth 
known as dodo-cloth. A species in Ceylon, known as dim- 
ladner, probably T. dichoUnna, has been called forbidden 
fruitf from its beautiful but poisonous fruit bearing marks 
fancied to be the prints of the teeth of Eve. 

taberner, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
taverner, 

tabes (ta'b6z), n, [L., a wasting away^ con- 
sumption) < tabere, waste away, melt: see tab- 
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id.] If. A gradually progressive emaciation. — 
2. Same as tabes dorsalis. See below.— Heredi- 
tary tabes. Friedrich*! ataxia (which see, under ataaia). 
- Spasmodic tabes, see spasmodic.-— T slIow dorsal^. 
Same as locomotor ataxia (whicii see, under Tu- 

bes mesenterlca, tuberculosis in the mesenteric glands. 

tabescence (ta-bes'ens), a. [< tabescen(t) + 
-cc.] Tabcfaction or tabes; marasmus; raar- 
cescence; tabidness. 

tabescent (ta-bos'ent), a. [< L. tabe8cen(t-)8, 
ppr. of tabescere, waste away, inceptive of to- 
bcrc, waste away: see tabes.] 1. In med., suf- 
fering from tabes; wasting away; becoming 
emaciated. — 2. In hot,, wasting or shriveling. 
Orav. [Rare.] 

tabetic (ta-bet'ik), a. and w. [Irreg. < Utbes -f 
-f-ic.] L tf. Pertaining to or affected with 
tabes (dorsalis).— Tabetic arthropathy. Same as 
Charcot's disease (b) (which sec, litider dweosc).— Tabetic 
dementia, dementia comnlie.nted with tabes dursalis, 
which may follow or precede the mental affection. 

II, n. A patient suffering from tabes (dor- 
salis). 

tabic (tab'ik), a. [< tabes + -ie.] Pertaining 
to, of the nature of, or affected with tabes 
(dorsalis). Alten. and Aeurol,, VI. 407. 

tabid (tab'id), a. [< F. Uthhk = Sp. tdhido = 
Pg. It. tahido, < L. tabidns, melting or wasting 
away, decaying, pining, < kihere, melt, waste 
away: nee tabes.] Relating to or affected with 
tabes; losing flesh, weight, or strength; thin; 
wasted by disease; niarcid. 

In tabid persons niilk is the liest restorative. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments, i. 

tabidly (tab'id-li), adr. In a tabid manner; 
wastingly ; consumptively. 

He that is tabidly imdined were unwise to pass his days 
in Portugal. Sir T. Browtic, Letter to a Friend. 

tabidness (tab'id-ues), n. The state of being 
reduced by diseast^ emaciation resulting from 
some disorder aflecting the nutritive functions. 
Leigh, Nat. Hist. Lancashire, p. 62. 

tabific (la-bif'ik), a. [= F. tahifiqne = Hp. 
tahifico = It. tabifieo, < L. tabes^ wasting. + 
-ficus, (.facerc, make, do (se(‘ -Jie), Of. tahefy,] 
Causing iabes; deranging the organs of digc‘H- 
tion and assimilaiiou; deteriorating; wasting. 

tabinf, tabinet, n. [Appar. an altered form of 
tabby (formerly taby, tabis), after satin, etc.: see 
tabby^.] Same as tabhinet. 

('loth >f tissue or tabine. 

That like beaten gold will shine. 

Middleton, Anything for a (^uiet Life, ii. 2. 

tabinet, n. See tahbincl. 

tabitude (tab'i-tud), n. [< b. tab'Hido, con- 
sumption, decline, < lahere, melt, waste away: 
se(^ tabid.] The state of one affeettul with 
tabes. 

tablature (tab'la-tur), n. (< F. tablature, < 
ML. *tabii}atura, ( L. tabula, a table, tablel, 
painting, ]>icture: see table.] If. A tabular 
space or surface; any suriact^ that may be used 
as a tablet. 

Whose shames, were they eiianielleil in the tablature of 
their foreheads, it would be a hideous visor. 

Fifrd, fiononr Triumphant, iii. 

2. A t-abnlar representation; specifically, a 
painting or design <‘xc<*uted as a tablet on a 
distinct part of an extended surface, as a wall 
or ceiling. [Rare.] 

In painting one may give to any particular work the 
name of tablature, when the work Is in reality a single, 
piece, comprehended in one view, and form’d according 
to one single intelligence, meaning, or design. 

Shaftesbury, .ludgnieiit of Hercules, Ini. 

3f. Exhibition as in a table or catalogues; an 
exemplification or specification ; a specimen. 

The fable has drawn two reigning characters in human 
life, and given two examples or tablntures of them, under 
the persons of ITonictheus and Epimetlieiis. 

ISacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 

4t. In 7tmsie: {a^ The system of rules for the 
poetry of the mastersingers. {b) Musical no- 
tation in general, (c) A form of musical no- 
tation for vari(ni8 in strum on ts, like the lute, 
the viol, the flute, the oboe, or the organ, 
used in Europe from the fifteenth to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centurv. It difforod 
from the more general staff-notation in that It aimed t(» 
express nut so much the pitch of the Umes intended as 
the mechanical process by which on the particular lii- 
struiiiont those tones were to be produced. Tablature, 
therefore, varied aectirdiiig to the iristrunient in view. 
Ill the case of the lute, for example, a horizontal line was 
usually drawn for each string, funning a kind of staff ; 
and letters or numerals were placed on these linos, indi- 
cating not only which strings were to be touched, but at 
what frets they were to be stopped. Vaiious arbitral*}' 
signs were also used instead of letters or numerals, or in 
combination witii them. Music thus noted was said to be 
written lyro^way, in distinction from gamut-way (in the 
•tall-sotation). In the case of wlnd-initrumeuts, like the 
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flageolet, points or dots were often placed on horizontal 
linos to indicate which fltiger-holes were to be closed to 
produce the required tones. In the case of the organ, 
notes were often wiittoii out by their letter-names. In 
all these systems and their numerous variants, marks 
were added above or below to indicate the desired dura- 
tion of the tones, the place and duration of rests, and va- 
rious details of style. Tablature had obvious advantages 
as a notation for particular instruments. Various tech- 
nical marks now used are eitiier derived from it or de- 
vised on the same principle. Tlie tonic sol-fa notation, 
that of thorough-bass, and the little-used systems of nu- 
meral or character notes are essentially analogous to ft. 
Also iabudaiure, 

6. In anat,, the separation of cranial bones into 
an inner and an outer hard table or plate, with 
intervening diploic or cancellated structure. 
Tablature is characteristic of the flat expansive bones of 
the skull, as tlie frontal, parietal, and occipital, flee toMe, 
n.j 1 (Jb), and cut under dipdoe.. 
table (ta'bl), n. and a, [< ME. table, tabill, < 
OF. table, F. table = Pr. taula = Pg. taboa, a 
board, = Sp. tabla = It. tavola, a table, = AS. 
tsefcl, a tablet, die, = I), tofel = OHG. 
tavala, tavela, MHG. tavele, tavel, G. tafel = 
Sw. tafel, taffel = Dan. iavle, a table, < 1 j. tabula, 
a board, plank, a board to play on, a tablet for 
writing on, a writing, a book of accounts, a list 
of votes, a painted tablet, a picture, a votive 
tablet, a plot of ground, a bod, ML. also a 
bench, table, etc. ; appar., with dim. suffix -nla, 

< ^/ tab, seen also in taherna, a lint, shed (of 
boards) (see tabernacle^ tavern); or with dim. 
suffix ta (V tan), stretch (see thin). 
Hence tablature, entablature, tablet, tabulate, 
etc.] 1. n. 1. A flat or flattish and relatively 
thin piece of wood, stone, metal, or other hard 
substance ; a board ; a plate ; a slab. 

The luwes ought to be like unto stonye tables, playne, 
stedfust, and in.nioveuble. S^enwr, State of Ireland. 

The walles are flagged with large tables of white marble, 
well-nigh to the top. Sandys, Travalles, p. 189. 

Speciflcally — {a) A slab, plate, nr panel of some solid ma- 
terial with one surface (rarely hotli surfaces) smooth or 
polislied for some purpose, used either separately or as 
part of a structural combination. This sense is now chiefly 
obsolete, except in some historical or special cases : as, 
the taUes of the law ; tlu) table (uumsa) of an altar. A 
hoard or panel on which a picture was painted was for- 
merly called a table, and also a board on which a game, as 
draughts or checkers, was played ; the two leaves of a hack- 
gammon- board ore called tables the outer and inner (or 
home) tables, floe def. 7 (b). 

Hew tlieo two tables of stone like unto the first; and I 
will write upon these tables the words that were in the 
first tables, which tlioii brukest. Ex. xxxiv. 1. 

Wlllim Jones provoth Mr. Darrell and my ladye to sett 
Ij or 111 hours b^gether divers times in the dyning chamber • 
at llarley with npnlr [of I tables between them, never play- 
ing, hut leaning over tlie fable and talking togethers. 

Darrell Fa 2 ^rs (II. llalTs Society in Elizabethan Age, 

lApp. 11.). 

I'ltiaiTs famous table [panel] of the altar-piece, with the 
pictures of Venetian senators from great-grandfather to 
great-grandson. Drydcn, Ded. of Hist, of the League. 

Item, a table Avith tlie picture of the Lady Elizabeth her 
Grace. Quoted in *V. and Q., Hh ser., I. 186. 

The table for playing at goose is usually an Impression 
from a copper ]>uite pasted upon a cartoon about the size 
of a sheet aliiiaiiuck. StrtiH, Spurts and Pastimes, p. 487. 
(6t) A votive tjiblot. 

Even this had been your Elegy, which now 
Is offered for your health, the table of m} vow. 

Itrjfden, To Duchess of Grmond, 1. 130. 

(f) In anat, one of the two iaminiB (outer and inner) of 
any of the cranial hones, sefiarated from each other, ex- 
cejit in the thinnest parts, iiy the spotigy or cellular 
(liploe. They ai*e composed of compa<‘t liony tissue ; the 
inner table is close-grained, shiny, and bi Ittle (whence it is 
called the vitreous table). Also called tablet. Hvetahlature.b. 
(d) In ylass-mainna : (1) Gm* of the disks or circular plates 
into which crown glass is formed from the molten metal 
by tdowing, rolling, and flashing. The plates are usually 
almiit four nnd a half feet in diameter, though sometimes 
much larger. 

A pot containing lialf u ton commonly produces 100 
tahle.s Amer. Cyc., VIII. 17. 

Frequently the cirenl.i! ^ddesure used jiistas they come 
from the oven, tinted in andier or opnlesc^ent shades. 

Harpers Mag., LX XIX. 264. 

(2) Tlie flat plate with a mlsod rin; on which plate-glass 
is formed, (e) In mech., that part of a machine-tool on 
which work is placed to be operated upon. Ills aiijust- 
nble ill height, ia free to move laterally tu* otherwise, and 
is perforated with slots for the clamps which secure the 
article to be treat<*d. Also called carriage und/)frr/rn. if) 

In weaving, the hoard or bar in a draw-loom to which the 
tails of tiie liarnesH are attached. 

2. An art ielc of furnitiiro eonsisting of a flat 
ton (tlio tablo proper), of wood, stone, or other 
sol ill mat erial, resting? on legs or on a pillar, 
with or wit liont connecting framework; in spe- 
cific, use, a ]iiec-e of furniture with a flat top on 
which meals are served, articles of use or orna- 
ment are placed, or some occupation is carried 
on: ns, a dmmg-table, writmg-table, work-table, 
kitchen-fafe/e ; a billiard-fa^i<j; a tailors^ cut- 
ting-table; a flurgeous’ operating- 
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A toMl atyret, all of trlet yuer, 

Bourdurt about all with bright Aumbur. 

Destruction of Troy (B. B. T. 8.X 1. 
Tables under each Light, very commodiously placed for 
Writing and Beading. Lister, Journey to raria, p. Iltt. 

The table at the foot of the bed was covered with a 
crlinaon cloth. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, ii. 

3. tJaed absolutely, the board at or round 
which persons sit at meals; a table for refec- 
tion or entertainment; as, to set th(j fable (to 
place the cloth and dishes on it for a meal); 
to sit long at table. 

On sundri metia be not grcdi at tlie tnhle. 

Babees BookiV.. E. T. H.), p. f)6. 
It iR rnit reaRoii that we ahoiild leave the word of Clod, 
and serve tables. Acts vi. 2. 

You may litdge . . . whether your name is not fre- 
quently bandied at table among us. 

(ruldmnith, 'I'o Sir .losliua Keynolds. 

4. Figuratively — {a) That which is ])lac<Kl 
upon a table for rcfroshnH'nf ; jirovision of food 
at meals; refection; fare; also, entertainment 
at table. 

Monsieur has been forced to break off his Table throe 
times this year for want of mony to buy pmvisions. 

Prior, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 218. 

His table is the image of plenty and generosity. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 26. 

She always kept a very good fable. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, liil. 

(b) A company at table, as at a dinner; a group 
of persons gathered round a tabh‘, as for whist 
or other gain<*s. 

Where be . . . your ttaslies of merriment, that were 
wont to set the table on a roai‘? Shnk., Hamlet, v. 1. 211. 

(c) In a limited use, a body of persons sitting, 
or regarded as sitting, round a table in sonn^ 
official capacity ; an official board. The Hungarian 
Diet is divided into the Table of Magnates and the Table 
of Deputies ; in Scotland the permanent e<iminittec at Pres- 
byterians HptKjlnied to resist the eneroaehmeiits of Charles 
I. was cullea *‘Tho Tables," and the designation has been 
used in a few other instances. 

6t. A thin plate or sheet of wood, ivory, or other 
material for writing on ; a tablet ; in the plu- 
ral, a memorandum-book. 

His felawe haddo a stuf tipped with horn, 

A peyre of tables al of yvory, 

And a poyntel polysshed fetisly. 

Chaucer, Summoncr’s Tale, 1. 83. 
And he asked fi»r a writing taMe, and wmte, saying, Ills 
name is John. Luke i. C8. 

Grace. I saw one of you buy a pair of tables o'eii now. 
Winw. Yes, here they he, and ma'don ones too, unwrlt- 
^ ten In. It. Jonsan, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 2. 

6. A flat or jilnno surfaet* like that of a table ; 
a level area ; a plateau. 

flreat part of the earth’s surface consists of strata which 
still Ho undisturbed in their original horizontal position. 
These parts are eallod tables by Suess. 

Philos. Mag., XXVIT. 409. 
Hpejiiflcally— (at) A level plot of ground ; a gurden-bed, or 
the like. 

Mark onto thi tables, ichon by hem solve. 

Slxe footu in brede and XII in length is best 
To ckiise and make on evry side honest 

PalUuHus, lliisbundrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 30, 
(6) In persp., same as perspeefire jdane. persjieetive, 
n. (c) In arch. : (1) A Hut surface fonning a distlnet fea- 
ture Iti a wall, generally rectangular and chargcal with 
some oriiameiital design or tlgun‘. When it projects be- 
yond the general surface of tin; w«ll, it is termed a rawed 
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or j/rojeefing (.able; when it is not perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon, it 18 called a raking fable; and when the surface is 
rough, frosted, or vermiculated, It is called a rusticated 
taHe (2) A hurizoiital molding on the exterior or inte- 
rior face of a wall, placed at various levels, which crowns 
basements, scjiai ates the utorios of a building, or its upper 
pai'ts : a Ktring-etmrsc. 

Ando eft a ful huge lie.^t hit haled vpon lofte, 

Of hardo hewon ston vp to the talAez, 

Enbaned vnder the abutaylmont. 

Sir Uauayne (E. E. T. S.X I. 789. 
(d) In isilmUfrg. the inner surface of the hand ; especial- 
ly, the space within certain lines of the palm, conrfderod 
in relation k indications of character or fortune. 

In this table 

Lies your story ; 'tis no fable. 

Not a line within yoqr hand 
But 1 easily understand. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, v. 1. 
(el In diamond-^ouUing : (1) A stone (usually a cleavage- 
piece) that is polished flat on both sides, is either square, 


oblong, triangular, round, or oval in form, and has a bor- 
der of one or more rows of square or triangular facets. 
(2) The large flat facet on the top of a brilliant-cut stone. 
See brilliant (with cut). 

If but slightly ground down it [a diamond] is called a 
deep table, or more expressively in French a clou. 

O. C. M. Birdwood, Indian Arts, II. 80. 

7. Something inscribed, depicted, or performed 
on a table, or arranged on a tabular surface or 
in tabular form : as, the two tables of the law 
(the decalogue). Speciflcally— (at) A painting, or a 
picture of any kind. 

The taJble wheriu detraction was expressed was paynted 
in this fonne. Sir T. Rlyot, The (Jovernour, ill. 27. 

He has a strange aspect, 

And looks much like the figure of a hangman 
In a fable of the Passion. 

Beau, and FI., (Custom of the Country, Iv. 2. 
(6t) pi. The game of backgammon. See dof. 1 (a). 

For me thoghte it better play 
Than playe either at chesse or taffies. 

Chaucer, Death at Blanche, 1. 51. 

Monsieur the nice, 

That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice. 

Skak., L. L. L,, v. 2. 326. 
I walked ... to my Lord Brouncker’s, and there staid 
awhile, they being at tables. Pejfjfs, Diary, II. 297. 

H(3ii<*,e — 8. An arrangement of written words, 
numbers, or signs, or of combinations of them, 
in a HcrioH of separate lines or columns ; a 
formation of details in relation to any subject 
arranged in horizontal, perptsndicular, or some 
other definite order, in such manner that tlie 
several particulars ai*e distinctly exhibited to 
the eye, each by itself; as, chronological («- 
bit s ; astronomical tables ; tables of weights or 
measures; the multiplication table; insurance 
tables. 

A fable is said to be of single or double etitry according 
as there are one or two arguments. For example, a table 
of lugaiilhms Is a table at single entry, the numbers being 
the arguments and the logarithms the tubular results ; an 
ordinary multiplication table is a table of double entry, giv- 
ing ary as tubular result for sc and y us arguments. 

Rfieyc. Brit., XXllI 7. 

9. A synoptical statement or series of state- 
ments; a concise presentation of the details of 
a subject ; a list of items or particulars. 

In this brief Table is set down the punishment appointed 
for the offenders, the diHcommoditfes that happen to the 
realm by the said contempt. 

Privy Council (Arbor’s Eng. tJarner, I. 300). 
It was as late as 16(57 that Evelyn presented to tho Koyal 
Society, as a wonderful curiosity, the Table of Veins, Ar- 
teries, and N erves which he ha<l caused to be made in Italy. 

J. Ashton, Social Life In Beign of (^ueen Anne, II. 100. 

lOf. A doctrine or tenet, especially one regard- 
ed as of divine origin or authority, 

God’s eternal decree of predestination, absolute repro- 
bation, and such fatal tables, they hirni to their own ruin. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 6r»4. 

11. Milif., in some shells, as the shrapued, the 
contracted i)art of the eye next the interior, 
as distinct from the larger pari next the ex- 
terior. — 12t. Eccles,, same as frontal, 5 {b). — 
Alphonsine tables. Bee Alithonsitie. American Ex- 
perience Table, a table of mortality, t)usod on the ex- 
erience of American insurers of lives, in which the num- 
ers of living and dying at each age (in years) from lo to 
95, out of 1()0,(KN) persons, and the consequent expectation 
of life, ai'e stated. It hi« been sanctioned by law as a 
basis for otficial valuations In a majority of the ITnIted 
States, iiicludiiig New York, Peniisvlvaniu, Michigan, and 
other leaditig States.— AnUlOgaxlilimiC table. See an- 
tUogarithmic.-- AsfpxfXL&it Of a table. Same as boxing 
of a fabfr.— Boxing Of a table, the words, figures, or signs 
on one or both sides and over the columns of a mathe- 
matical, statistical, or similar table, intended tr> indicate 
or explain the nature of its contents. Also called argu- 
ment of a table. 

The use of miscellaneous in the boxing of this table re- 
quires a word of explanation. 

2d Ann. liep. Intervale Com. Commission, p. 271. 

OarllBle Table, a table at the value or expectation of 
single and of joint lives, of each age (in years), as deduced 
from tlie register of mortality of Carlisle, England. It was 
formerly used in life insumnee and for tho calculation of 
annuities, and is still used by the courts in some jurisdic- 
tions as the basis of determlniiig the value of life estates, 
etc.— Combined Experience Table, a table of imu-tnlity 
based on tho combined experience of a number of insur- 
Biico companies. It has been sanctioned for oflioial valua- 
tions in Massachusetts and (after the end of 1891) in Cali- 
fornia.— Convereion tabic, in math., a table for convert- 
ing measures from one system of units to another, or a table 
fiu* changing measures expressed In one system of units 
into their numerical equivalent in another system of units. 
—Dichotomous table, or dichotomic synoptical ta- 
ble. Bee dic/iotwwiw#.— Dormant tablet. Bee dormant.— 
Eugubine or iguvinc tables. Bee Rugubim. — Framed 
table, a table of which tlie supporting members are 
firmly held ttigtdher bv framing : thus, thelieavy standing 
tables of the sixteenui and seventeenth centuries have 
their legs braced together at the l>ottoin by massive rails, 
thewhmeforiuingalrgmeof some elaborateness.— Qlpsy, 
glacier, high table. Bee the qualifying words.— Green 
table. Same as green Mh (which see, under yreenl).— 
Holy table. Same as the Lord's tobh;.— Iidac table. Bee 
imde. — Lower table. Same as erdet, 2. —Lunar tables. 

Bee funar.— Meteorological table, rndm^logUsai, 


— Moving table, in machines for grinding sheet-glass^ 
a large rectangular paneled frame, working horicontally. 
and pivoted centrally to an oscillating arm which has at 
the other end a fixed bearing. It receives motion from 
a crank and pitman, the latter being pivoted to the mov- 
ing table at a considerable distance from the first-named 
pivot. This arrangement produces a motion of the table 
analogous to that of hand-rubbing. The moving table Is 
weighted on the upper side, and faced on the under side 
with slate, and It works over a large fiat be(L In use, a 
plate of glass is cemented to the slate face of the mov- 
ing table and another to the bed. The upper plate is 
then rubbed upon the lower, the grinding commencing 
with the use of coarse emery. This is succeeded by the 
use of finer grades. The final imlishing is done by an- 
other process.— MultlpUcation table. See multij^iea- 
h‘on.— Northampton Table, a table of the value or ex- 
pectation of single and of joint lives, at each age (in 
years), as deduced from the parish register of All Baints, 
in Northampton. England. It was formerly used in life 
insurance and for the calculation of annuities, and is 
still useil by the courts in some jurisUictioiiB as the basis 
of determining the value of life estates, etc.— Occasion- 
al, ordinary table. Sec tho adjectives.— Pedestal ta- 
ble, a table the slab or top of which is supported by one 
or more solid-looking pedestals, which are generally cup- 
boards, the doors of Miiich form their fronts : these are 
usually two in number.— Pembroke table, a table the 
top of which is divided into a fixed central part and two 
leaves, which are hinged to the sides of the fixed part and 
made to be folded down, so that the table may take up 
but little room when not In use. The loaves, when raised, 
were supported originally by a sort of frame, swinging on a 
hinge or on pivots, and with a leg reaching the floor, thus 
making an additional leg of the table for each of the 
leaves. For this movable frame a hinged or sliding bracket 
is now often substituted.— PillaX-and-ClaW table, a ta- 
ble with a central supiiort like a pillar, to the top of which 
the slab or top of the table is usually hinged: the pillar 
rests on three, four, or more feet, originally called to repre- 
sent tho paws and claws of animals. — PyUiagoreail ta- 
ble. See Pji/f/ifff/orcan.-- Round table, (a) A circular tur 
hie around which persons of unequal rank formerly sat at 
meals on special occasions, In order that social discrimina- 
tions might be set aside for the time : in distinction from 
the ordinary long table, at wliitdi comparative rank was 
indicated by the distance of tho guest's seat from the top 
or head, or above or below the salt, (b) A body of knlglits 
fabled to have been brought together by King Arthur 
Pendragon to defend Christian England and Wales against 
the heathen Saxony. This legendary order of Knights of 
the Round Table was imitated in later times by associa- 
tions of participants in justs or tournaments. 

Than be gan the stour so mervellouse and fierce more 
that it Ifadde bon of all tiio day at the enterynge of the 
yates of Torayse, bo-twone the knyghtes of the rounde 
table and the knyghtes that were nowe a-duhbe<l. 

Merlin (E. E. T. B.), Hi. 460. 

Then loudly cried the hold Hir Bcdivere ; 

“Ah! iny J/ird Arthur, whither shall I go? . . 

But now the whole Bound Table is dissolved 

Which was an image of the mighty world.” 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

Sexagenary table. Bee nexagemtry. — Skew table, (a) 

See skew^. (b) The first stone at the side of a gable, serv- 
ing as an abutment for the coping. Also called summer- 
stone and skev'-corhel. — Standing table. See standing. — 
Synoptical table. Bee syrwptical.—TdXAB dormantt. 
•Same as dormant table.-' Table Of casos, in law books, an 
alphabetical list of the names of cases cited in the work as 
precedents, with references to tho page or section where 
mentioned ; an index nf such precedents — Table Of con- 
tents. Bee coufc/if’-i, 71.— Table of degrees. Hoc forbid- 
den degrees, under degree.—TiiblB Of F^hagoras. Bame 
as Pythagorean fa Me.— Tables Of expectancy. Bee ex- 

S f nrr.— Tables Of the law, tables of the covenant, 
es of the testimony, or the two tables, the tables 
of stone upon whieh the ten eominandments were graven, 
and which were jireserved in the ark of the covenant ; 
hence, the decalogue. 'I’lie first four commandments are 
often called the first table and the remaining six the second 
table. 

The two tables, or ttm commandments, teach our dutie 
to God. and our neighbour from the love of both. 

Milton, Civil power. 

Tables of the SkulL Bee def. 1 (&), and tablaturc, 
5.— Tables Toletanes. Bee Tolletan tames, under Tol 
fef an.— Table tipping or turning. See table-tipping, 
~ The Lord’s table, (a) The table on which the sacra 
mental elements ore placed at the time of the celebratioi 
of the communion. Also called the communion-table, tin 
holy table (as in tho Greek Church), and the altar (&» in th' 
Kuman Catholic, Aiiglictui, and some other churches), (t 
By metonymy, the Lord’s Bupper, or conimnnlon, itself. 

Ye cannot he pai'takcrs of the Lord's table and of th 
tabic of devils. 1 Cor. x. 21 

The ancient writers used both names [holy table, alta’ 
indifferently, some calling it altar; others, the Lord's ti 
Ue, tho holy table, the mystical table, the tremondoi 
table, ^c., and sometimes, botli table and altar in tl 
same sentence together. Bingham, Antiquities, viii. ' 

To fence the tables. See fence.— To go to the tabl 

to receive the communion. HaMitoell. [Prov. Eng.] 
To lay on or upon the table, in legislative and oth 
deliberative bodies, to lay asliie by vote indefinitely, as 
proposed measure or resolution, with the effect of leavh 
it subject to being called up or renewed at any subseque 
time allowable under the rules.— To lie on the table, 
be laid on tlie table.— To tum the tables, to bring abo 
a complete reversal or inversion of circumstances or re 
tions ; make a siimmai'y overturn or subversion of po 
tiuns or conditions, as in a game of chance : as, to turn i 
tables upon a person in aigument (that is, to turn his 
argument agiunst him). 

If it be thus, the tablets tvould be turned upon mo ; bu 
should only fail in ray vain attempt. Bryd 

Tliey that are honest would be arrant knaves, If 
mre turned, Mr B, L'Estrm 
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Twelve Tables, the Ubles on which were engmved and 
promulgated in Home (451 and 450 B. c.) short statements of 
those rules of JEloman law which wei*© most important in 
the affairs of daily life. They were drawn up in large pai t^ 
it seems, from the existing law, and in part as new legis- 
lation, by the decemvirs, and hence were at first called the 
law» of the decemvin. Ten were first promulgated, and 
two more were soon added. 'I’hey formed thereafter the 
principal basis or source of the Koman Jurisprudeiice.— 
Vitreous table, the inner (hard »uid brittle) table of any 
cranial bone. Also called Uibtda vitrea. See def. 1 (h ). — 
Wigglesworth Table, a table of mortality which has 
been followed to a oonsidcrablo extent in New England, 
particularly as u guide for the courts in determining the 
value of life estates, etc. 

II. 1. Portaiiiiiii' to or provided for a table: 
as, table roquisites. — 2. Shaped like a table. — 
Table beer, bocr for daily use at meals : usually weak 
and inexpensive.— Table cutlery, <'Ut ting Implements, 
as knives, for table use ; hence, by extension, all articles 
for table use wholly or partly of steel, including forks and 
nut-oraekers.— Table entertainment, a public enter- 
tainment given by a single performer standing or sitting 
behind u table placed between himself and the audience, 
and consisting of a medley of songs, recitations, mono- 
logue In character, caricature, etc. Such eiitertalnmenfs 
or^inated about the middle of the eightoonth century. 
— Table glass, glass vessels fur table use. —Table moun- 
tain, a mountain having a Hat top. 

The flat summits of muuntuins arc somotimes called 
“tables,” and especially lt» (California, whore there arc sev- 
eral table m.(nmt4drut," all fragments of great lava-flows, 
capped ustially with horizontal or tabli*-lik(i masses of 
basalt. J. J). Whifjieif, Names and Flae.es, p. 181. 

table (td'bl), r. ; ]>rot. atnl pp. tabled^ ppr. fa- 
blhuj. [In part < OF. 1 abler, < ML. Uibidare, 
board, lloor; in part from the mod. noun. Cf. 
tabulatv.'] I, imiis. 1. To form into a lint or 
c.atalof'uo ; tabulato; eatalo^uo. [(Jbsoloto or 
rare.] 

Though the catalogue of his oiidowinonts had been tabled 
by his side, and I to peruse him by items. 

Shalc.^ (Cymbeline, i. 4. fi. 

2t. To make a table or pietiin* of; dtdineato; 
depict. 

Fit tube tabled and pictured in the cUambe.rs of medi- 
tation. Bacon, Works ((ul. I8tks), XI. 10. 

3f. To (‘iitertaiii «,t table; board. 

At Sienna I was tabled in the House of one Alberto 
Scipioni, an Old Roman (Jourtier. 

Sir H. Wotton, ReliQuio;, p. 844. 

4. To lay upon a tn.bh^; pny down. [Rare.] 

Forty thousand francs : to such letigtli will thci father- 
in-law . . . table roady-inouey. Carlyle, Misc., IV. 07. 

5. To lay on tbe table*, in the parliamentary 
sense ; lay aside for futurt^ consideration or till 
called np af^aiii: as, to Uible a resolution. 

The amofidim.'nt which >vu4 alwajs present, which was 
rejected and ktbled and postponed. 

The Ceniury, XXX VII. 878. 

6. Ill carp.^ to fix orsc't, as one piece of timber 
into another, by allernato seams and ])i*ojec- 
tioiis on each, to prevent the pi(*ceH from draw'- 
ingC apart or slipping upon one another. — 7. 
Naut,, to strengtinm, as a sail, hy making broad 
liems on tlio head-leeches ami the foot, for the 
attaclimeiit of the bolt-rope. 

II. iulratts, 1. To eat or live at the table of 
another; board. 

He INebuc.hHdiiezzarJ was driven from the society of 
men to table witli the beasts. South, Sernmns. 

The guest lodged with a mercer, hut tabled, with his 
wife and servants, at the inn. 

II. Halt, StMjieiy in Elizabethan Ago, vi. 

2f. To play the game of tallies. 

Neither dicing, carding, tabling, nor other diuelish 
games to be frequented. IlakluyCs Voyagee, 1. 227. 

table-anvil (tn/bl-an'^vil), n. A small anvil 
which can he screwed to a table : used for bond- 
ing mtdal plates and wires in repairing, etc.. 
E. H. Knight. 

tableau (tab-I6'), n . ; pi. tahJeanx (-16//). [< P. 
tableau^ n table, picture, diin. of table, a ta- 
picture: see table,'] 1. A picture, or a 
pictiu*esque presentation ; specifically, in Png- 
iish nst*, a j>ictnrosque grouping of persons 
and objects, or of either alone; a living pic- 
ture. See tableau vivant, below. — 2. In hVench 
law, a table or stihedule; a showing; a list; a 
statement. 

'Die noble class in Russia . . . designates those who, 
belonging to the fourteen grades of the tchin, or oftlcial 
tableaux of rank, are exempt from certain degrading pen- 
alties. Harper's May., LX XVI. 924. 

Tableau vivant (ccimmonly shortened to tableau), a liv- 
ing picture ; a picturesque represetitation, as of a statue, 
a noted personage, a scene of history or poetry, or an alle- 
gory, by one or more silent and motionless performers 
suitably costumed and posed ; by extension, a grouping of 
figures so airanged as m represent a scene of actual life. 

table-bit (ta'bl-bit), a. In carp., a sharp-edgtid 
bit, bent up at one side to give a taper point: 
used to make holes for the wooden joints of ta- 
bles. 
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table-board (ta'bl-bord), n. if. A board on 
which games are played, as a backgammon- 
board. 

Shaking your elbow at the table-board. 

Webster, Devil’s liaw-Case, ii. 1. 

2. A table as a piece of furniture. IJalliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Bedding and other necessary furniture had been sent 
up by canier, and with the addition of a set of long '‘ta- 
ble-bordes," ** ft)rineR,’‘ ami a “countinge table,” together 
with a few dozen trenchers, pewter pots, and other sub- 
staiitial ware, the arrangements might be considered com- 
plete for a bachelor estuhlisliinent. 

H. Hall, Society in Elizabethan Age, vii. 
3; Board without lodging. [U. H.] 
table-book (ta'bl-buk), lo If. A book of tab- 
lets; a note-book for the pocket; a memoran- 
dum-book or common])lace-book. Sneli books, 
with leaves of wood, slate, ivory, velUiiii, or pa- 
per, were forriu‘rly in common use. 

What might you . . . think, 

Jf I had play’d tlie desk or table-hook? 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 1.8(1. 

I always kept a large table-book in niy pocket ; and, as 
soon as I left the company. 1 immediately entered the 
choicest expressions that passed during the visit. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, I nt. 

2. A book for the table; an ornamental book, 
usually illustrated, and designed to be kept on 
a table for desultory inspection or reading. 

The (’’lirlstinas table-book has well nigh disappeared, 
and well-illustrated editions of famous works are becom- 
ing iiKUO ami more popular. lAlerary Wirrld. 

3. A book of ari til metical or other tables, for 
use in schools, couiitiiig-honses, etc. 

table-carpet (ta'bl-kiir 'pet), a. A tnblo-clotli 
of carjieting. Such cloths of ( Irioiital origin (in 
other words, fim^ rugs) were in common use 
(lown to the (‘ighteeiith century, 
table-clamp (ta' hl-klamp), '//. A clamp for 
fastening anything to a table or a fix(‘d board. 
— Swivel table-clamp, a clamp used to screw small 
vises to a table, shelf, or«»ther convenient support without 
injuring the hitter. 

table-cloth (ta'bl-kl6th), w. A doth for cover- 
ing tin* top of a table, (a) Especially, a cloth, usually 
of linen, to bo laid upon a table preparatory to setting out 
the service for a rne.al. (5) A taule-cover. 

table-clothing (ta'bl-klo'^ Tiling), n. Table- 
linen; tuble-doths, napkins, etc., for use in 
the service of the table. 

I’ve got l(>ta o' sheeting, and table-clothing, arid towel- 
ling. George Kiwi, Adam Bode, vi. 

table-cover (ta'bl-kuv''^6r), u. A covering for 
a table when it is not in use fo^ meals, usually 
consisting of some ornamental fabrii . 
table-cut (ta'bl-kut), a. and a. I. u. A form in 
wliich precious stones, esx»ecially the emerald 
and other colored stones, are sometimes cut, 
having a large table (»r front face, with bevole(i 
edges, or a border of small fac(*ts. 

II, a. Having a very large table, witli the* 
edge of the stone cut- with a single )>ovd or in 
a number of small triangular facets, or fonning 
in some way a mer(» franm to the table, 
table-cutter ( ta'ld-kul/'cr), ?/. A lapidary who 
cuts tables or plane faces on diamonds or otlnn* 
l)recious stones. 

A little later (than 1.87.8 1 the so-called table-cutters at 
Nurnberg, and all other stone engravers, forineil Uiein- 
selvcs into a guild. A'. W. Streeter, Precious Slones, p. 28. 

table d’hdte (ta'bl dot'). |F., lit. ‘guest’s ta- 
ble’: Pddc, table; dr, of; guest, also host; 
see //o,s/iJ.] A common table for guests at a 
hot(*l; an ordinary.- Table d'hfite breakfast, din- 
ner, etc., a public meal of several courses, served at a 
stated hour, In a hold <u* a restaurant, at a llxeil price, 
table-diamond (faH)l-di''a.-mqnd), u. A cut and 
faceted diamond whose flat npjier surface is 
largo in proporticni to the faceted sides, and 
which has the apj>oaranco of a slab or plate, 
table-flap (ta'bl-flap), u. A leaf hinged to the 
sid(! or end (»f a table with a rule-joint, to be 
raiH(*d or low ered as desired, 
tableful (ta'bl-ful), n. [< table + -ful.] As 
much as a fable will hold, or as many as ean 
b(i K(;ated round a table. 

One man who is a little too literal c.8n spoil the talk of 
a whole tableful of men of esprit. 

. O. W. Ilohnejt, Autocrat, iii. 

Tlirec large tablefuls of housekeeping things. 

Philadelphia Times, Jan. 9, 188(J. 

table-binder (ta'bl-grii/'der), 11 . A fonn of 
grindnig-bencdi. E. //. Knight. 
tableity (ta-ble'i-ti), n. [< table + -if//.] The 
abstract nature or essential tjuality of a table. 
See the quotation under gohletity. [Rare.] 

Personality . . . may be ranked among the old scholas- 
tic terms of corporeity, egoity, tableity, etc., or is (sveu yet 
more harsh. Looke, Personal Identity, App. to Defence. 


table-plane 

table-land (ta'bl-land), n. An elevated and 
generally level region of considerable extent; 
a plateau. Both taUedand and plateau are in common 
use among physical geographers with essentially the same 
meaning, ('hulns of muiintains frequently rise from or 
encircle table-lands. 'I'hc region of the nn>8t extensive 
table-lands of the w'orld is central Asia; the l^yreiiees, 
the Alps, and the Caucasus, on (ho other hand, are 
mountain systems characterized by the absence of pla- 
teaus. The vast area eriibraced between the Rooky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada and Pascade ranges is a pla- 
teau region. That part north of the Great Basin has 
been called the “Northern, or t'olumbian. Plateau region 
of the Gordilleras,” and that south of the Great Basin 
tlie " Southern or (’ulorado Plateau and this is a region 
of great interest, botii from its scenery and from its geo- 
logical structure. 

The to])pling crags of Biity scaled 
Are close uiion the shining tablc-laMs 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington, viil. 

Plateau and table-land are nearly synonymous terms 
-the one French, but now’ thoroughly Anglicized, the 
other English. These words cany with them the idea 
of elevation and extent. 

J. 1), Whitney, Names and Places, p. 180. 

table-latbe (fa'hl-laTii), w. A small lathe 
wliich, for use, is clamped to a table. It may 
be run by haml or by a driviiig-wheol in a mov- 
able frame. K. II. Knight. 
table-leaf (ta'bl -lef), n. 1. A board at the 
siU(^ or end of a table, hinged so as to b(3 lot 
down when not in use; a table-flap. — 2. One 
of the movable boards forming the top of an 
extension-table — Table-leaf Joint, a form of joint 
used for the loaves of desks and tables, for rules, for some 
kinds of sliiittor, etc. It has a molded edge forming a 
qiiarter-rniimi, the two parts being respectively convex 
and t'oncavc, and moving on each other In the manner of 
a kmicklc-joint. Also called ntlv-joini. E. H. Knight. 

table-lifting (ta'bl -lifting), w. The act of 
causing a table to rise by laying the tips of the 
fingers or thi^ palms of the hands upon its up- 
])(*!• Hurfact*, as in table-tipping. 

lie would have really exploded the whole nonsense” 
of table-lifting. Proa. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 248. 

table-line (ta'bl-lin), n. In palmistry, the prin- 
cipal boundary-liiH* of tlie table of the hand. 
Kee table, (5 (d). 

When the table-hne is crooked, and falls between the 
middle and fore finger, it signifies efiusiun of blood, as I 
said before. Sanders, Chiromancy, p. 75. {llaUiwell.) 

table-linen (ta'bl-lin '-'en), n. Pieces of cloth, 
cointnonly of linen damask, used in the service 
of the table. See fahle-etoth, napkin. 

tablemant (ta'bl-man), n. 1. Om* of the men 
or ])iec.ps listed in sucli gamt's as draughts, chess, 
or hackgannnoii. 

A soft body dumpeth the sound. . . . And therefore in 
cbsrlcalls the keyes arc lined ; and in colledges they use to 
Hue the tablenwn. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 158. 

2. A player at one of tlieso gamins; a dicer; a 
gainester: in tlu^ (luotation ssiid to mean ‘gaily 
ap]>a reled servants waiting at table.’ 

All the painted taMemenahaut you take you to be heirs 
apparent to rich Midas. iJekkcr, Gull's Hornbook, Iiit. 

tablementf (ta'bl-meut), n. f< MPI. tablemeni, 
< (.)F. *^tahlemcut (cf.*i<\ entablemeut),< IAj. labile 
Inmentum, a boarding, a ttooring, < L. tabula, a 
board : see VA.tablature.] A foundation- 

stone; abase, as of a column ; a plinth ; a table, 
in the architectural sense. 

The foiindoinentez twelu<* of riche tenoun ; 

Vch tabelment wiitg ai serlypi'z Idiverse) ston. 

AUiferahce l*oetm{K E. T. S.), 1. 998. 

We sat U8 down upon the taUements mi the south side 
of tho Temple. Holland, tr. of Pliitarcli, p. 978. 

tablementum (tab-le nion'tuin), a. [< LL. 
iabuUimentum ' .-(oe table meat.] Eoeles., same 

frontal, (b). 

table-money (ta'bl-niuT/''i), n. In the British 
army and navy, an extra allowance to the higher 
officers for the (*x])(*T)ses of official liospitality; 
also, in some clubs, m small charge to members 
for tbe use of tin* dinitig-rooin, as a provision 
for th(^ cost of maiutonunct^ 

Table-mountain pine. Sei* p/weL 

table-moving (ta'bl-mo^'ving), n. Harae as 
tahtr-lipping. 

table-music (ta'bl-Tnu' zik), V. In early modern 
mustr. music (*oni])oscd and writicu so that it 
may be jxu-fornied by two jicrsoiis seat<‘d on op- 
posite Hid(*s of a tabh* and using a singh* scon*. 
Ill Hoim* cases both pei'fornu'is used the same notes, re- 
garding them from their respective points of view ; in 
others the two parts were piinted separately on a single 
page, but in oppesite directions, t.xainples also occur 
of books arrangeil t«> be used siinultaiieously by four per- 
formers, seated around a square table. 

table-plane (ta'bl-plan), n. A furniturc-iuak- 
ers’ plane for luakiug rule-joints in table-flapH 
(*tc. The respective parts have rounds and hollows, and 
the planes arc made in pairs, counterparts of each other. 
E. a. Knight. 
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tablerf (ta'bl^r), n, [< ME. tdbleret a chess* 
boards < OF. tablieff a boarder, a chess-board^ 

< L. iahularituff m., used only m the sense of 
‘public notary/ ML. tahuJarium^ neat., a chess* 
board, prop, aaj., < L. tahula^ a table: see tahley 
and cf. tahulary,'] 1. One who tables or boards ; 
a boarder. — 2. One who keeps boarders. 

Bat he now is come 
To be the music-master ; UMer, too ; 

He is. or would be, the main Dominus Do-all of the work. 

B. Jomon^ Expostulation with Inigo Jones. 

3. A chess-board. 

table^rappinff (til'bl-rap^ing), n. In spirituaU 
inniy the proauction of raps, ticks, or similar 
sharp sounds on a table by no apparent physical 
or material agency: supposed by spiritualists 
to be a method by which the 8})iri'ts of the dead 
communicate with the livitjg. 

table-rent (ta'bl-rent), w. In old Eng. law^ rent 
paid to a bishop, etc., reseiwed and appropri- 
ated to his table or housekeeping. 

table-roomt (ta'bl-r()m), n. lioom or place at 
table ; opportunity for c*ating. 

I get good cloths 

Of those that dread iny humour, and for table-roome 

1 feed on those tliat cannot be rid of roe. 

Tourneur, Kevenger's Tragedy, iv. 2. 

tablesf, n, pi. Sec tahlff 7 {h). 

table-saw (ta'hl-sii), n. A small saw fitted to 
a table, and worked by treadle mechanism. It 
may bo either of the scroll-saw type, or a circu- 
lar saw, more commonly the former. 

table-service (ta'bl-ser^vis), n. See service^. 

table-shore (ta'bl-shor), n. ^aut.j a low, level 
shore. fKare.] 

table-song (ta'bl-sfing), n. A part-song, such 
as is sung in a (lerinau liedertafol. Compare 
tahlc-mumc. 

table-spar (ta'bl-.si)ar), n. Tabular spar. See 
wollasUmiUi. 

table-spoon (ta'bl-spfin), n. A spoon, larger 
than a teaspoon or dessert-spoon, used in the 
service of the table. 

table-spoonful (ta'hl-spfin^'ffil), n. [< Uiblc- 
spoon -b -/«/.] As much as a table-spoon will 
hold; as a customary measure, half a fluid- 
ounce, being of about twice the capacity of a 
dessert-spoon, and four times that of a tea- 
spoon. 

taole-sportf (tfi' hi -sport), n. An object of 
amusement at table; the butt of a table. [Rare.] 

If I And not what T seek, show i o colour for my extrem- 
ity ; let me for over ho your MlUe-itpart. 

mhak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 169. 

tablet (tah'let), 71. [Early mod. E. also tahlctie 
(ho also in some recent uses, after mod. F.); 

< ME, tahlrfly tahlrtfe, < OF. (and F.) tablette = 
l*r. tnifleta =r S}). iahlcta 5= Pg. tabolcta = It. 
tavolctta^ < ML. iahuleta. dim. of L. tobulaj a 
board, plank, table, tablet: see table.} 1. A 



'J ablet beneath (‘nicr.iry Uni. -Coluiiihariuni near the Porta S. 
Sebastlunu, Kome. 

small flat slab or i)iece, especially one intended 
to receive an inscription. 

Everyche of horn beretho a TaHeU of Jnspero or of Ivory 
or of (Mstalle. Matufeville, Travola, p. 284. 

Through all Greece the young gentlemen learned . . . 
to design upon tatileU of Iroxen wood. 

Drydim, tr. of Dufresnoy's Art of Painting. 

2. A panel or medallion built in or hung on a 
wall, usually as a memorial or a votive tablet. 

The Pillar’d Marble and the TaHet Brass, 
Mould’ring, drop tlie Victor’s Praise. 

Prior, Carmen Seculare, st 18. 
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8. One of a set of laminae, leaves, or sheets of 
some thin inflexible material for writing; in 
the plural, the set as a whole. Ancient tablets con- 
sistea of smooth plates of beech or other wood, or of ivory 
or the like, covered with a thin layer of wax, protected by 
raised edges, hinged together by wire, and written upon 
with a style. They were used for correspondence, ac- 
counts, legal documents, etc. In modern times tablets 
of ivory or similar material, pivoted together at one end 
and cairied in the pocket, are much used for penciled 
memoranda. 

Demaratus took a pair of tdbleta. and, clearing the wax 
away from them, wrote what the king was purposing to 
do upon the wood whereof the tablets were made; having 
done this, he spread the wax once more over the writing, 
and so sent it. 

Herodotus, History (tr. by Bawlinson, IV. 187). 

4. A small flat or flattish cake of some solidi- 
fled substance : as, a tablet of chocolate or of 
bouillon. Sometimes written tablette. 

It hath been anciently received . . . and it is yet in use 
to wear . . . tablets of ursenick as preservatives against 
the plague. Bacon,,Hat. Hist., § 970. 

Some tablettes of grated cocoa candied In liquid sugar. 

Harper's Mag., LX XX. 230. 

5. Ill med.f a certain weight or measiiro of a 
solid drug, brought by prossuro, or the addition 
of a little gum, into a shape (generally that of 
a disk) convenient for administration : as, char- 
coal tablets; compressed tablets of chlorate of 
potaHsa. — 0. The final member in a wall, con- 
sisting of slabs of cut stone projecting slightly 
beyond the face of the wall for its protection or 
shelter; a horizontal capping or coping, as the 
border course of a reservoir. 

The crowning taUet or fillet [of an Egyptian pylon or 
portico] is quite plain and nnornamented. 

Eneyc. Brit., II. 890. 

7. In anat. and zooLy a table or tabula : as, the 
inner and outer tablets of a cranial hone. See 
tablature, 5, and iablCf w., 1 (b). [For the word 
tablets, occurring thrice in the authorized version of the 
Bible, the revised version substitutes annfete in Ex. xxxv. 
22 and Nuni. xxxi. 50, with the alternative “or necklaces" in 
the latter, and both perfurm boxes and amulets in Isa. iii. 
20.1- Votive tablet, a panel or slab with an inscription, 
painting, or relief, serving as a memorial of the occasion 
of a vow, and offered as a fulfilment or partial fulfilment 
of it. 

tablet (tab'let), v. t. and i. [< tablet, n.} To 
form into a tablet, or make tablets, in some 
technical sense. 

A foimula for the preparation of liquid glue tortahleting 
purposes which can be applied cold and which will retain 
its elasticity. Sci. Atner., N. S., LXI. 368. 

table-talk (ta'bl-tak), n. Familiar conversa- 
tion at or around a ta ble, as at a meal or an 
entertainment; what is said in the free inter- 
course between persons during or after meals. 
Golloctiuns of the convorsation of distinguished men at 
such times have been published under the title ’^Table- 
Talk.” 

table-talker (ta'bl-tft^'k^r), w. A person given 
to talking at table; one distinguished for his 
table-talk ; a conversationist. Imp. Diet. 

table-tipping (ta'bl-tip^'ing), n. ^'he act of 
tumiug or moving a table by no apparent ade- 
quate pliysical or mochanical force ; table-mov- 
ing; tabie-tuming. 

table-tomb (ta'bl-tom), v. In the Roman cata- 
combs, a rectangular recess in a gallery, par- 
allel with the passageway, containing a burial- 
chest of stone or masonry with a fiat cover. 
The name is also given to other tombs, of any age or 
people, which bear some resemblance to a table. Uom- 
pare altar-Unnh, 

In the taUe-tumJt the recess above, essential for the in- 
troduction of the corpse, Is square, while in the arcoso- 
lium, a form of later date, it is semi-circular. 

Encyo. Brit., V. 209. 

table-topped (ta'bl-topt), a. Topped with a 
plane suraace ; having a tabular or level top. 

The surface is generally level, diversified here and there 
by isolated mountains, conical or tattle-topped. 

L. Hamilton, Mexican liandbook, p. 20. 

table-tree (ta'bl-tro), w. In meek., a horizon- 
tal plate of iron or wood, mounted on an iron 
stem fitting into the socket of a lathe-rest, 
and adjustable with respect to height and dis- 
tance. 

A miniature lathe-head mounted on a wooden talde tree, 
0. Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 68. 

tablette (tab'let), 71 . [Seeta&^e^] 1. Bee tablet. 
— 2. In forty a flat coping-stone placed at the 
top of the revetment of flie escarn to protect 
the masonry from the weather, ana to serve as 
an obstacle to scaling-ladders, 
tabie-tuming (ta'bl-t^r^'ning), n. Same as 
table-^pping. 

tableware (ta'bl-wSr), w. Ware for use at 
table ; the articles collectively which may be 
put upon the table for the service of meals. 
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tablewise (ta'bl-wlz), adv. In the manner of ,a 
table. In the period of the Beformatlon In England this 
word was used to signify ‘with the ends east and west,' 
said of the Lord's table when so placed in the body of the 
church or chancel. Opposed to attarwise. 

table-work {t4'bl-w6rk), n. In printing, the 
setting of tables; speciflcally, work done in 
such narrow columns, usually with figures, as 
to call for extra compensation under an estab- 
lished scale. Also called tabular work. 

tablier (ta-bli-a'). n. [F., an apron; < table, ta- 
ble : see table. ] An apron ; specifically, in Eng- 
lish use, a small apron or apron-like part in a 
woman’s dress. Compare en tablier. 

The full-length figure of a patriotic lady in a tri-coloured 
fichu and tablier. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8,, XLII. 292. 

tablina, n. Plural of tablinum, 

tabling (ta'bling), n. [Verbal n. of table, p,] 

1. Same as tabtilaUon. [Rare.] — 2. In arch., 
a coping. See table, 6 (c). — 3. In ship-carp., a 
coak or tenon on the scarfed face of a timber, 
designed to occupy a counterpart recess or mor- 
tise in the chamfered face of a timber to which 
it is attached. E. H. Knight. — 4. In sail-mak- 
ing, a broad hem made on the edges of sails by 
turning over the edge of the canvas and sewing 
it down. — 5. In com., linen for table-cloths. 
Draj)t¥s Diet — 6t, The act of j»laying at the 
game of tables. — 7t. Board; maintenance. 

My daughter hath tliere alreadie now of me ton pound es, 
which I account to be given for her tabling; after this ten 
poundeB will follow aiiutlier for her apparele. 

Terence in English (1614). (Nares.) 

8. In anat, tablature.— Head-tabling, in sail- 

making, the tabling at the head of a sail. Bee def. 4. — 
TabUng of fines, in old Eng. law, the forming of the 
fines for every county into a table or catalogue, giving the 
details of each fine passed in any one term. 

tabling-dent (ta'hling-den), n. Same as ia- 
bling-housc, 1. 

The towns were Hooded with tippling-hoiises, bowling- 
alleys, and each haunt of vicious dissipation. 

H. Hatty Bociety in Elizabethan Age, viii. 

tabling-houset (ta'hliug-hous), n. 1. A house 
where gaming-tables were kept. 

'they alledge that there is none hut common game-houses 
and tabling-houses that aro coiidetmicd, and not the playing 
sometimes in their owne private houses. 

Northbrooke, Against Dicing (1677). (Fares. ) 

2. A hoarding-house. 

tablinum (tab-li'num), n. ; pi. tablina (-nfi). [L. 
tablinum, tabulinmi, a balcony, terrace, also as 
in dc‘f., < tabuln, board, tablet: see table.} In 
Horn, aniiq., a recess or an apartment in a house 
in which the family archives, recorded upon 
tablets, were kept and the hereditary statues 
placed. It was situated at the further end of 
the atrium, opposite the door leading into the 
hall or vestibule. 

tabloid (tab'loid), ?/. \<. table •¥ -oid.} Some- 

thing resembling a table or tablet; a tablet: 
applied only (and as a trade-mark) to certain 
small troches, usually administered by the 
mouth, or, after solution, hypodernucally. 

taboo, tabu (ta-bfi' ),a. and n .* [ Also taniboo, tam- 
bu, and tapn ; =F. tabou =:l)an. tabu ; < Polyne- 
sian, Marquesas Islands, etc., tapn, forbidden, 
interdicted; as a noun, interdict, taboo.] I, 
a. Among the Polynesians, and other races of 
the Houth Pacific, separated or set apart either 
as forbidden or as sacred; placed under ban or 
prohibition ; consecrated either to exclusion or 
avoidance or to special use, regard, or service ; 
hence, in English use, forbidden; interdicted. 

II. 71. 1. Among the Polynesians and othei 
races of the South Pacific, a system, practice, 
or act whereby persons, things, places, actions, 
or words are or may be placed under a ban, 
curse, or prohibition, or set apart as sacred oi 
privileged in some specific manner, usually wit! 
very severe pen alti es for infraction . Taboo rest 
priniarily upon religious sanctions, but is also a civil insti 
tutioii ; ana a tabou may be applied in various ways by i 
priest or a chief, or even sometimes by a private persor 
though with limited effect. Borne taboos are permanent! 
established, especially those affecting women ; a speois 
taboo may affect any of the relations or doings of llfe^ c 
any subject animate or inanimate, either permanently c 
for a fixed period. As an institution, taboo has ceased c 
is dying out in most of the regions mentioned, throug 
European influence ; but both the principle and the prai 
tice have existed or still exist to some extent, under di 
ferent names, among primitive peoples generally. 

Women, up till this 

Cramp'd under worse than Soutfa-sea-isle taboo. 

Tennyson, Prinoess, 11 

Hence — 2, A prohibitory or restraining injun< 
tion or demonstration; restraint or exclusioi 
as from social intercourse or from use, impose 
by some controlling influence; ban; prohit 
tion ; ostracism : as, to put a person or a thii 
under taboo. See the verb. 
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taboo, tabn (ta-bC')} t?. t, [s F. tahouer; from 
the noun.] To put under taboo; disallow, or 
forbid the use of; interdict approach to, or 
contact or intercourse with; hence, to ban, 
exclude, or ostracize by personal authority or 
social influence : as, to taboo the use of tobac- 
co ; a tabooed person or subject (one not to be 
mentioned or discussed). 

A man whom Mrs. .Tamiesun had tabooed as vulgar, and 
inadmissible to Cranford society. 

Mrs. Oaskellf Cranford, xii. 

The Taliitians . . . never repair or live in the house of 
one who is dead ; that, and everything belonging to him, 
is tabooed. //. Spencer, Prin. of Stjciol., § 130. 

tabor tabour (ta'bor), n, [Formerly also ta- 
bor; < ME. tubor^ tabour, < OF. tabour, F. tam- 
bour = Pr. tabor, tanbor = Sp. tambor = OSp. 
Pg. atambor Pg. a- < Ar. art. ai) = It. 
tamburo = MHQ. tambur, tabur (ML. tabur, ia- 
burHum, taniburluhi), < Ar. f <7 w 6 wr, a kind of lute 
or guitar with a long neck and six brass strings, 
also a drum. Cf. tambour, the same word, from 
the mod. F. form.] A small drum or tambourine 
(without jingles), especially one intended to bo 
used by a piper while playing his pipci ; a tabret 
or timbrel. 

Vor of trompes tfe of tahnrs the Saracens nnide there 

So gret noybe that Chiistomncn al dostourbid w»M‘e. 

Hob. of Ulovceatrr (eti. llearne. 1810), p. 39fl. 

If you (lid but hoar tins pedlar at the door, you would 
novor dance again after a tabur and pi])o 

Shak., W. 1’., iv. 4. 183. 

To hunt for hares with a tabor t . See hare i . 

tabor tabour (tii/bor), [Formerly also ta- 
ber; < ME. taborcuy < OF. iaboror, tahonrer, ta- 
bor, drum; from the noun.] I, iutrans. To 
play upon or as upon a tabor; drum. 

In your court la many a loseiigftoiir, . . . 

That tabouren in your eres many a Bonn, 

Right after hir iiiiagiuaeiouii. 

Chaucer, Women, 1. 354. 

Her maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves, ta- 
herinff upon their breasts. Nah. il. 7. 

II. trauu. To beat as a tabor; drum upon. 

I'd tabor her. Fletcher, Tamer Tanuid, il. 5. 

tabor**^ fta'bm*). u. [< Bohem. Pol. 8erv, tabor 
= Huss. tahoru = Albanian tobor = Hung, ta- 
bor = Turk, tabor, an CTicampment, cnrnp: st'e 
Taboritr.'] 1. Among the ancient nomadii' Turks 
anti Slavs, an encampment fortified by a <*ircle 
of wagons or the likt^ afterward, a fortifi(‘d 
earn]) or stronghold in gen<‘ral. — 2. jtl. An in- 
treneJimont of baggage for dt'fonso against cav- 
alry. Farrow, Mil. Diet. 

tabbrer, tabourer (ta/bor-er), u. [< ( )P. tahour- 
vur, < tabourer, drum: see tabor^, r.] A tabor- 
player; one who b<*ats the tabor. 

I would I could see this taborer. 

Shak., Tempest, iii. ‘2. ISO. 

taboret. tabouret (t-ab o-n't, tab'h-reO, u. [< 
OF. iabourct, a slot)!, pineusluoii, base of a 
pillar, lit. a litth^ drum or tabor, dim. of tabour, 
a tabor: see iabor'^. Of. tabret. \ 1. A small 

tabor. 

Or Mimoe’s whistling to his tabouret, 

Scdliiig a laughter for a cold meal's meal. 

lip. Hall, Satires, IV. i. 

Tliey shall depart the manor before him, with trumpets, 
tabmirets, and other minstrelsy. SpcctaUir. 

2. A seat for one j»erson ; espeeially, a seat 
without baek or arms, or with a very low back, 
as an ottoman. I’hc word is applied especially b' such 
seats (sometimes ottomans) placed in the preseiiec-e.hani- 
ber or other rcc(^J»tion-room of a palace, lor those mem- 
bars of the court who are laititied to sit in the xu'escnce of 
the sovereign. 

Our gront-aiint said she had never recovered from her 
alarm at being perched by Mrs. Washington upon a cross- 
stitcli tabouret and bid to sing Dalian <iod” to the 
gencmi. The Century, XXXVII. 843. 

3. A frame for t'mbroidery. — 4. A needle-case. 
- Right of the taboret (droit de tabouret), a privilege, 
formerly enjoyed by ladies of the highest rank at the 
Krencii court, of sitting on a tsiboret. in the presence of 
the queen m* the empress, corresponding to the droit de 
fauteml enjoyed by gontlemeii. 

taborine, tabourine (tab'o-rin, tab'o-rin), u. 
[Also faooriu ; < tabouriu, a tabor, tairiliou- 
rine, dim. of tabour, a tabor: see iabttr^.^ 1. A 
tabor ; a small drum ; a tambourine. 

Beat loud the tabourines, lot the trumpets blow. 

Shak., T. and C , iv. 5. 276. 
2. A common side-drum. 

Taborite (ta'bor-it), u. [= G. Tabimlcn, pi., af- 
ter Bohem. Tabordiiua, pi., Taborites, so called 
from their great fortified encampmeut formed, 
in 1419, on a hill in Bohemia named by them 
Mount Tabor, prob. with ref. both to Bohem. 
tabor, encampment (see tahor*^), and to Mount 
Tabor in Palestine.] A member of the more 
extreme party of the Hussites. They were fierce and 
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aaoceiBful warriors under their sucoessive leaders Ziska 
and Procopius, causing wide-spread devastation, till their 
final dofeat in 14.S4. ^e Mumte. 

tabour, tabourer, etc. See tahor^, etc. 

tabreret, n. Same as taborer. Spenser, Shep. 
Cal., May. 

tabret ( tab'ret ) , w . [Contr. of taboret.'] A smal 1 
tabor ; a tambourine or timbrel. 

A company of prophets, . . . with a psaltery, and a tab- 
ret, and a pipe, and a harp. 1 Sam. x. 6. 

[Here, and in 1 Sam. xviii. 6, the revised version substi- 
tutes timbrel; elsewhere tabret is retained.] 

tabu. n., and r. See taboo. 

tabula (tab'u-lji), 71.; pi. tabula: (-le). [NL., < 
L. tabula, a board, plank, table : see table.] 1. 
In Ro77t. amtuj.y a table or tablet; espeeially, a 
writing-tablet; hence, a writing or document; 
a legal iiistrumont or record. 

Instruments or charters, xniblic and private (styled by 
the Romans first Ibges, afterwards instrumenta or tatrulfe). 

Eticyc. Brit, XHI. 124. 
2. Ill and cool., a table or tablet; a hard, 
flat, expansive surface, as of bone ; sijeciticaliy, 
ill corals, a dissejnment; one of the highly dt^- 
velopod and usually transverse or horizontal 
partitions which cut the septa, when these are 
present, at right angles, fonning a set of flooi*- 
iiigs or ceilings of certain cavities. Tabiilw arc 
cliaractensticof some sclerodermatoiis coi'nlB(heiieccH]le(1 
Tabulata, or tabulate curals), in which tliey extend across 
the theeee from side to side. 

8. Fectes., same as frontal, (b) Tabula itlne- 

raria, a common name ill the middle ages for a portable 
altar. Such an a1t.ar was usually made of thin slabs of stone 
or slate, but one of oak covered witii silver plate was found 
in the tomb of St. (hithbert, laid upon the breast of the 
corpse. — Tabula rasa, an erased table or tablet — that 
Is, a wax taldet from whicli tl»e writing hua l)een erased ; 
hence, a blank surface, oi one without inseription or iin- 
prt'ssion * in pliilo.sopliy used by the Jx)ckiHnB to express 
their notion of the mind at birth, implying tliat the nature 
ot the ideas which afterward arise are determined puiely 
from tile nature of the objects experienced, and dejiend in 
no degree uxxui (he nature of the mind. This doctrine is 
now exploded.— Tabula Vitrea. Same as vitreous table 
(wliieh 8e(‘, under table). 

tabular (tnb'fi-Ulr), a. [= F. tabulaire, < L. 
tahularis, < tabula, u boanl, plank, tabic: see 
tablr.] 1. Plaving the form of a table, tablet, 
or tiibhiture; hard, fiat, and expansive ; tabu- 
late; laminar; lamellar. 

AH the noduleh . . . except tho:^e that are and 

plated. Woodward, Kosails. 

2. ( )f or pt'rtaining to a table or tabnhited form ; 
of tlio nature of a list, sehedule, or synojisis 
arranged in lines or columns. Also tabellarii. — 

3. Ascertained from or eomputed by the ust‘ 

of tabh‘s: as, tabular right .nseension.— Tabular 
bOUes, in anat, fiat Imnes, such as the Uium, scapuia, 
and tlie bones wliich form the roof and sides of the skull 
—Tabular crystal, a ci-ystul m wiiich the ruisiu is 
very short. — Tabular dlffereuces, in logarithmic tabUis 
of numbers, a column of numberb, consisting of the dif- 
ferences of the logaiithnis taken iti suc(‘.ossioii, each of 
these numbers being the dittereiice between the succeh- 
sivo logiU’Uhms ill the same line with it.— Tabular dls- 
seplment. method, result. Hoc the nouns.— Tabu- 
lar BCUtellum, in enfom., li Siuitelliim eoiisideraldy cli^- 
vated, and fiat above.— Tabular spaX, in mineral., same 
as Tabular Staudard. See standarW-i. 

Tabular structure, in yeul , a separation, or a tendency 
to separate, Into tubular masses, plates, or slabs ’ properly 
used only with reference to crystalline and igneous locks. 
Tabular structure rcseml>leH stratification in a general 
way, but the two kinds of structure differ greatly from 
each other in the manner in which they have originated 
Home English geologists, however, have used tahitlnrHfruc- 
ture and lamination ns synonymous. Set* lamination. - 
Tabular surface. See sur/acr.— Tabular work, in 
printiny, same as table-wtvrk. 

tabulariuin (tnb-u-la'ri-iim), n . ; pi. tabniaria 
(-fi). [L., < tabula, a liiblo : soo table.] In 

Uom. attlifj., ii dopository of public, rc'cords, t or- 
rospoiiding to (lie tablinuin in oriviito Iiouhph; 
hoiieo, RomotimoH, a similar modorn depository. 

tabularization (tiib'''fi-ljlr-i-za'shon'», n, [< 
tabnlarize + -ation.] Tlie act of tabu In ri zing, 
or forming into tables; tabulation. [Hart*.] 
hup. IHet. 

tabularize (tah'u-lilr-iz), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
tabu/ariced, ppr. tahularicinp. [< Uthnlar -f 
-i, 7 <?.] To miiKO tabular, or put into tabular 
form; tabulate. [Hare.] Imp. hiet. 

tabularly (tab'u-ljir-li), adr. In tabular form; 
as or by means of "a table, list, or schedule. 

The amount of Interest being tabularly stated on the 
form. Jevons, Money and Mech. of Exchange, p. 24(J. 

Tabulata (tab-n-la'ta), 7i. pi. [NL., ncut. jil. of 
tabulatus, tabulate : see tabulaU'.] Clue of fht^ 
groups into whicli Milne-Edwards and Hainie 
divided stderodt^rmatons corals. The Tabulata in- 
cluded many forms characterized by highly developed 
tabular dividing the visceral space into several Bturies one 
above aiiotlier. They were uistingulshed from Aptmtsa, 
Perforata, and Itugosa. 

tabulate (tab'u-lat), a. [< L. ialndatus, board- 
ed, floored (NL. shaped like a table, provided 
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with tabulae), < tabula, a board, plank, table ; 
see tahk.] 1. Shaped like a table ; forming a 
tablature ; tabular. — 2. Provided with tabuife, 
as a coral : specifically applied to the Tabulata : 
Bfl, a tabulate coral. 

The Tabulate Corals have existed from the Bilurian 
epoch to the present day. Huxley, hay Sei’nions, p. 220. 

tabulate (tab'u-lat), v. t.; pret. and pp. tabu- 
lated, ppr. tabulating. [< L, tabula, a table, 4- 
-ate^. Cf. table, V.] 1. To give a tabular or 

flat surface to ; make or form as a table, or with 
tables. 

Many of the best diamonds are pointed with six angles, 
and some tabulated or i>laiii, and square. 

A. Grew, Museum. 

The remarkable tafndatsd musses of land In the neigh- 
borhood of Cape Alexander. 

A. W. Greely, Arctic Hervice, p. 62. 

2. To put or form into a table or tables; col- 
lect or arrange in lines or columns; fonnulate 
tabularly: as, to tabulate statistics or a list of 
names. 

A philosophy is not worth the having, unless its results 
may be tabulated, and put in figures. Is. Taylor. 

They [special ratesl at*o matters ot contract in every 
instance, and therefore are nut in such shape that they 
cun be talnUaied in this report. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXVIII. 507. 

tabulation (tab-u-la'shon), w. [< tabulate, v,, 
+ -ton. Cf. L. tabula1io{n-), a planking or floor- 
ing over, a story or stage : see tabula.] The act 
or pi'ocess of making a tabular arrangement; 
formation into a table or tables; exhibition in 
tabular form, as of statistit^s, numbers, and 
mimes. Also tabling. 

The value of such a taltulation was immense at the 
time, ami is even still very great. Whewell. 

A tnbidation of the chronology of these mythical ages 
. . . becomes a mere waste of labour. 

Braude and Cox, Diet. Sol., Lit., and Art, III. 691. 

tabulator (tab'u-la-tiu*), 7i. [< Utbulate + -or.] 
One who tabulates; a maker of statistical or 
similar tables. 

The most assiduous tabulator ot figures evolves nothing 
but now mazes. New Princeton Itev., I. 73. 

tabulaturef, n. Sarnia as tablature, 4. 

tabum (ta'bum), n. [NL., < L. iabum, eomipt 
moisture, putrid gore; cf. tabes, a wasting 
away: see tabes.] Sani(‘S. 

tabut (til-bdt'), n. [Turk. Pers. tdhut, < Ar, 
Idhul.] In Moslem counlries, a structure, usu- 
ally of wood, covered with a textile fabric of 
souK^ sort, set up oviu* a grave, particularly the 
grave of a saint; esjiccially, tiie tomb of Al 
Hussidii, grandson of Mohammed, and son of 
All ; ami h(Ui(*e, a supposed imitation or ri'pro- 
ductioii of it, forming an importniit part of the 
ceremonies of the Muharnim. 

tabyt, a. An obsolete s]ieHiug of tahhy^. 

tacahout (tak'a-hout ), //. The mitivi^ name of 
the small gall formed on the Indian tamarisk, 
Tamarir (ratliea, viir. fndtea. 
tacamahac, tacmahack (tak'a-nm-hak, tak'- 
mn-hak), it. [= Hp. tae.amaea, taeamaeha, for- 
Tni'riy taeaiuahaea ; a S. Ainer. name.] 1. A 
ginn-resiri, the product of several trees, origi- 
nally that of one f>r more South Am..*rican spe- 
('ies, 'J’iu* most important, tacaniuhac is derived from 
Calophyllnm Jnophyllmn, of the Kast Indies, rulyiiosla, 
etc. (see tnmanu), of winch the C. Taeamnhaca ot Mada* 
gascar and tlie isle of Boiiil»on is a variety. 'I'lie resin is 
of a greenish-yellow color, liqiihi at. first, liiit hardening 
into a brittle aromatic mass soluble in alcoiiol and ether. 
It exudes sporibineoiisly or tiiroiigh iricisjons from the 
bark and roots. A similar gum is albuded by C. CalcUta 
in the West Indies. Tin* South Ainciicun tticainaiiac is the 
product of Burxrra {Flaplmmn) tnmenfoHa and B. excelsa, 
of Protiu7n(leiea)hepiaphyUum, mill perhaps of some other 
trees. The biids of JUymlvH balnamifem (see def. 2) are 
varnished willi a resin which may be incluued under this 
name, occusionaJiy iiKed in tlie jilace of turpentine and 
otlier iialsams. Taemnaiiar is sometimes used for Iticonso, 
was formerly »n est* * im' iI internal remedy, and may still 
be Homewliut used in plasters, liut is very little in tlie 
market. In this sense often tacamahaea. 

2. The luilsam p(>i»hir, Ftgmlus balsainifera, 
found jroni (he northern bordernof the United 
St ales to Alaska . in the variety eandieans known 
as halm of (Ulead, and eominon in cultivation. 
It is a largo broad-leaved poplar with fragrant 
luids. 

tacamahaea (tak''a-ma-hak'jl), n. Sec taea- 
maltar. 1. 

tac-ail-tac (tak'o-tak'), '//. [F., a iihrase 

oquiv. to E. ttek-iack, imitativo of the sound 
of fine hlailcs tapping against om* another; cf. 
E. tiek-taelA .] In fencing, tlio combination of 
a shar^i, rattling parry and a riiiosto, in con- 
tradistiiietion to a ^riposte dolivi^rod from a 
position of quiet tVmch with an opponents 
blade; also, contre-riposteH, a Bet of attacks 




Mducrint; IMaiit of Tacca pm- 
nnttjuia, 

a, a (lower; b, transverse section of 
the fruit. 


tac-au-tae 

and parrios rapidly following one another be- 
tween two fencers of very equal skill, pro- 
longed without a point to the credit of eitlier. 
The tac-au tac in the latter aeriae ia practised by masters 
t<» Rive pupils quickness of eye and siipplencBS of wrist, 
ana to accustom them to close play. 

Tacca (tak'ji), w. [NL. (Forster, 1776), froin the 
Malay name.] A genus of plants, type of tlie 
order Taccav>eii\ distinguished by its fruit, which 
is a beiTv, commonly three-angled or six-ri bb<*d. 
It comprfsoH nine tropical species, of which three are 
Amoi’iuati, the others of 
the Old World. 'J’hey are 
perennial herbs from a 
tuberous or crcepiiiR roi^t- 
stock, with large radical 
leaves which are entire, 
lobed, or dissected, and a 
dense umbel of brown, 
lurid, or greenish flowers 
terminating an erect leaf- 
less scape, and involucrate 
with an exterior row of 
herbaceous or colored 
bracts. The numerous in- 
ner bracts are long, fili 
form, and pendulous, and 
have been erroricnusly re- 

f arded as sterile fxidicels. 

pinmtifida, tlie piu- 
plaiit or Otaheite salej)- 
plant, yields a nutritious 
starch, the South S(*a ar- 
rowroot (See Its 

leafstalks are tiolled and 
eaten in China and ('ochin- 
China; in Tahiti they are 
dried and plaited into 
bonnets. OUht Hpecit:s, 
thought to be valuable as 
starch-plants, fKicur In 
Australia, India, Matlngus- 
car, Guinea, and Guiana, Several species were formerly 
sepai'ated as a genus Ataceia (K. B. Presl, 1H»0), having 
entire leaves and a spreading perianth. 

TaccaceSB (ta-ku/Htye), M. pf. [NIj. (Liiidlcy, 
1835), < I'fura + -avvse,'] An order of raoiiocoty- 
lodoiiouH ]daul.s, of tho sorioH Kpigyua^ closely 
allied to the AmaryllidacvH', it is characterized by 
regular flowers with six included stamens, each dilated 
above into an iuflexed two-ribbed or two-horned hood 
within which is the sessllo anther, and by a onc-celled 
ovarv, a minute emlu'yo, and solid albumen. It includes, 
besides Tticea (tlu* type), only the monotypic Chinese ge- 
nus ScMzoenptia, distinguished by Its dilforent fruit - a 
three- cel led capsule. 

taccad (tak'ad ), n, A ])lant of the order Tacca- 
eem. LimVeif. 

taccada (ta-tii/dji), n. Tho Malayan rice-papor 
plant. See rkf -paper, 

taC6^t, w. An obnoh'te variant of tassd^ for fan- 
set, 

tace'^ (ia'ne), [h., impv. of taccrc, bo silent: 
see tacit,'] Be silent. Tace is Latin for a candle, 
an old formula humorously enjoining, cominonding, or 
promising silence : probably originating ns an evasive ex- 
planailoti, to unlearned hearers, of ‘ ‘ I’ace 1 " used in enjoin- 
ing silence. 

**Tace, Madam," answered Murphy, is Latin /<ir a can- 
dle; I commend your prudence," 

Fvcldinff, Amelia, I. lx. (Davies.) 

tacet (ta'Hct), r. [L., :bl pern. sing. pres. iud. 
of taccre^ ])e silent: see lar.it.] In mimca! flo- 
tation j an indiealion that tin' instrument or 
voice in wliose j)art it is inserted is silent for a 
time. 

tac-f^eef (tak'fre), O, Hoc lack-free. 
tachBt tacheB (tacb ), n. [Farly mod. E. iaehe, 
< ME. tachCf < OF. tachc, F. (Oenevese) 
UfchOy a nail, hook (found only in sense of * an 
instrument of fishing^ (a. fish-hook ?), in Roque- 
fort), an assibilatea form of OF. tai/iie, a nail, 
hook, tack (found only in the sense of ‘the 
back of a chimney^ (chimney-hook ?) in Ko(pie- 
fort) : see tack^ . Cf. taeh^, iaclte^, r.] A liook, 
catch, clasp, or other fastening. 

And thou shall make fifty taehes of gold, and couidcthe 
curtains together with the laches. Ex. xxvi, 6. 

tachHi tache^t (tach), v, [< ME. tacheUy tar- 
cheUf < (ache, n., a hook, fastening; partly by 
apheresis fi'om atacUvUy attach: see tarh'^y ?/., 
nm\ attach, Vi. detach.] 1. trans, 1. To fas- 
ten; fix ill place; affix; attach. 

Theime loke what hate other any gawle 
Is (ached other tyi^ed thy lyinmoz bytwyste. 

AUiteraUix'. Poeim (od. Morris), 1. 464. 

He hadde a lltlll oheyne of slluer tacched to his armc. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 615. 

2. To seize upon ; take (a thief). Halliwell. 

II, intrans. To make an attack; deliver an 
assault: with on or upon. 

Telamon hyin tacchit on with a tore speire. 

Vestniction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6717. 

tach*^f , tache^t, W . [ME. , also tack , tacchCy taschcy 
tasshCy touchwood ; origin obscure. Cf. touchi- 
wood.] Touchwood. 
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Ac howe fuyr of a flynt four hundred wynter ; 

Bote thou hau€ taehe {var. tuufe (B)j to take hit with tun- 
der and [var. or (B)] broobes [matohes], 

A1 thy labour is lost. Piers Plowman (C), xx. 211. 

tache^t, tatcht (tach), tt. [Early mod. E. also 
tetchy iatche; < ME. iac^iCy tacchCy tatchcy tachchCy 
also techcy iecche, tetchcy < OF. tachey taichcy 
teehcy also iinassibilated ieky tequCy a spot, mark, 
hence a stain, blemish, fault, vice, also, in an- 
other point of view, a characteristic mark or 
quality, natural ^[uality, disposition, F. tachcy a 
spot, freckle, stain, blemish, = 8p. Pg. tachOy a 
blemish, blur, defect, s= It. taccuy a stain, de- 
fect; prob. a transferred use from *a mark 
made by a naiP (cf. Sp. tachUy a crack, Haw, = 
It. taccOy a not(?h, cut), from the orig. sense ‘a 
nail, tack^: see tack^, tach^. The more mod. 
form would lie taichy with a reg. var, teieh. 
Hence techy y tetchy y touchy.] 1. A spot.; mark. 
— 2. A moral spot or stain ; a blemish ; defect; 
vice. 

Ac I fyiide, if the fader be false and a shrewe. 

That sutndel the sone shal haue the sires tacches. 

IHers Plowman (B), ix. 146. 

Be not to kyndc, to kepynge, & ware knaiics tacches. 

Book of Precedence (E. E. T. 8.), p. 66. 

All . . . children ... are to bo kepte diligently from 
the lieryngo or seyiige of any vice or eiiyl (ache. 

Sir T. Elyot, Tho Governom*, 1. 4. 

3. A characteristic ; a habit; disjjosition. 

Tetch'e or manor of condycyono {tecche, K. teche, S. tetehe, 
maner or condicion . . .). Mos, condicio. 

Prtympt.. Parv.y p. 487. 

A cltyldlH tatc/ws in playe showe playnlyc what they 
iiieano (mores pueri inter ludondiiin). 

Dorman, Viilgarin, quoted in Prompt. Parv., p. 487. 

Of the manors, tacches, and condycyiuuns of houndes. 

MS. Sloane, aWl, c, xi., quoted in Prompt. Parv., p. 487. 

tache'H, tatcht (tach), r. t f< ME. fwcAcw, lac- 
ehen, < OF. tachei'y sjiot, stain, blemish, < tachCy 
a spot: B(^e tache^y w.] 1. To spot; stain ; blem- 
ish. 

If ho be tachyd with this liiconiie?iyence, 

To dysdfiyno othci*« counseyll and sentence. 

Ho is vnwyse. Barclay, Ship ot Fools, I. Ivlll. 11. 

2. To mark; characterize: only in the past 
particij>le. 

He hath a wif that is a code woman and a wise, and the 
trowestof this londe and besto tacched of ulle gode condi- 
ciouns. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 88. 

tache^ (tash), n. [A mod. teclmieal use of F. 
tachCy a spot, freckle : see tache^.] In med . : (a) 
A natural patch or spot of different coloration 
on tho skin ; a freckle, (b) A local morbid dis- 
coloration of the skin ; a symptomatic blotch. 
— ' Taehes C^r^hrales, spots of byperemla following com- 
paratively gentle stimulation of the skin, as when it is 
stroked. They occur iu certain atfectioiiB of the nervous 
system. 

tache^ (tach), n. [Also teachc; < }*g. tachay a 
sugar-pan.] Any one in a battery of su^ar- 
paus; particularly, the smallest of* the series, 
immediately over the fire, also called the stHk- 
ing-tachc. E. H. Knight. 

ta^e^f, w. A Middle English variant of tass^. 

tachementM). [MPh, by ig)hcre8is from alachc- 
ment, mod. E. attachmeiu,'] An attachment; a 
fixture; an appurtenance. 

I 3if the for thy thy« 3 andez Tolouse the riche, 

The toll© and tho tachemeniez, tavernoz and other. 

Mtjrte Arthure (K. E. T. ».), 1. 1568. 

tacheometer (tak-e-om'o-t6r), w. Same as 
tachometer ainl tacJiymcter. 

tacheometry (tak-e-om'e-tri), w. Same as ia- 
chomelry and tachynwtry. 
tachhydrite (tak'hi^^rft), n. [< Or. Ta^ky 
swift, + v6up (Mp-), water, + -iff;2.] A massive 
mineral of yellowish color found in the salt- 
mines of Stassfurt in Prussia. It is a hydrous 
chlorid of calcium and inagnesium : named in allusion to 
its rapid deliquescence on exposure to the air and water. 

Tacmna (ta-ki'nk), w. [WL. (Meigen, 1803), < Gr. 
raxi'ijy swift.] A genus of parasitic dipterous 
insects, typical of the family Tachinidse. They 
are mainly parasitic upon caterpillars, upon which they 
lay their white oval eggs and within which their larvas feed. 
'I'hey are active, gray, moderately hairy flies, resembling 
the cutiiTnoii house-fly. Many species are known, of which 
more than 80 inhabit the ITiiiled States. T. yrossa is a 
large European fly of bristling aspect, black and yellow, 
about two thirds of an inch long. 

tachina-fly (ta-ki'n|l-fli), n. One of the para- 
sitic dipterous* insects of the family Tachinidm. 
The red- tailed tachinu-fly is Exorista leucanisr, a common 
parasite of the army-worm and other caterpillars in the 
United Stales. See cuts under Exorista, Ly della, and 
Nemoreea. 

tachinarian (tak-i-na'ri-an), a. and n. [< Tachi- 
naria -b -flw>,] I, o. Of ‘or pertaining to the 
dipterous family Tachinidssy formerly called 
Tachinnria, 

II. n. A tachina-fly. 
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, h'ing-end), n. [< toeWny, ppr. 

of f).] The waxed t^eadj armed wim a 
bristle at the end, used by shoemakers. Haiti- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

tachinid (tak'i-nid), a. and n. Same as tachi- 
narian. 

Tachinidee^ (ta-kin'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tachi- 
na + -idse.] A family of flies, of which Tachina 
is the typical genus; the tachina-flies. They are 
thiok-set) usually aolier-colored, bristly flies of small or 
moderate size, quick in their movements, and frequent- 
ing flowers and rank vegetation. They are parasitic main- 
ly upon lepidopterous larvae, but also attack the larvoe of 
Orthoptera, earwigs, beetles, some Uymmoptera, and iso- 
pod orustaoeans, and have been known to infest turtles. 
The forms are very numerous, and in America are almost 
wholly unnamed. 8ee cuts under Exoristay LydeUa, and 
Nemoraa. 

Tachinidse^ (ta-kin'i-de), n. pi. [NIj., < Tachi- 
nus + -idee,] A family of rove-beetles, of which 
Tachinus is the typical genus, now merged in 
Staphylinidsp. They are i^mall and very agile 
beetles, found on flowers. 

Tachinus (ta-ki'ims), n. [NL., < Gr. ruyff, 
swift.] The* typical genus of tho coleopterous 
family TacMnidse : so called from their agility. 

tachometer (ta-kom'e-t6r), n. [Also tacheome- 
ter; < Gr. rdxoi, swiftness, speed (< swift, 
fleet), + plTfjoVy measure.] An instrument for 
measuring velocity. Speclflcally - (a) A contrivance 
for indicating small variations in the velocity of machines, 
one form of which consists of a cup and a tube opeuing 
into its center, both htung partly fllied with mercuiy or a 
colored fluid, and attached to a spindle. This apparatus is 
whirled round by tho machine, and tho centilfugal force 
pmducod by this whirling causes the mercury to recede 
fr(»ui the center and rise upon the sides of the cup. The 
mercury in the tube descends at the same time, and the 

■ degree of this descent is measured by a scale attached to 
the tube. The velocity of the machine being lessened, tho 
mercury rises in the center, causing a proportionate rise 
in the tube, (h) An instrunient for measuring the velocity 
of running water In rivers, etc. , as by means of its action 
on a flat surface connected with a lever above the surface 
carrying a movable counterpoise, or by its action on tho 
vanes of a wheel, whose i^evolutions are registered by a 
train of wbcclwork ; a cuiTentrinensurcr. (c) An instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of the blood in a vessel. 
Also hemotachometer. 

tachometry (ta-kom'o-tri), n. [As tachometer 
+ -?/3.] Scieiltific use of the tachometer, in 
any souse. Also tacheometry, 

tachyt, «. [< taahe^ + -y'^ .] Vicious; corrupt. 

With no loss furle in a throng 
Away these tachie humors fluug. 

Wit atui Drollery. (Nares.) 

Taebybaptes (tak-i-bap'tez), n. [NL. (Reich- 
enbaeh, 1849, as Tachi/bapins)y < Gr. swift, 
-b [Mirroy dive, dip.j A genus of very small 
greb(*8, with short obtuse bill, short tarsi, and 
no decided crest or rufl'; tho least grebes, or 
dabchicks, of both hemispheres. The type is tlie 
comniuu European dabchick, T. minor (or jluoiatuis). The 
American rejuesentativeis T. dmniniem (or dominicamis), 
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St. D()i»ingo Crel^ {Xochybaptes tiomiHicus\ 

the 8t Domingo grebe, of tho West Indies and other warm 
parts of America, north t6 the Rio Grande and some parts 
of California; it is 9^ inches long, of varied dark colora- 
tion, with the crown glossy steel-blue, and the under parts 
from the neck white with a silky luster and dappled with 
dusky spots. An inexact synonym of this genus is Sylbeo- 
eydus. 

tachycardia ftak-i-kar'di-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
raxH, swift, + KcpiUay the * heart.] In pathol.y 
excessive frequency of the pulse, 
tachydidaxy (tak'i-di-dak''8i ) , . [< Gr . raxii^y 
swift, -b SiSa^igy teaching, < dtdacKeiVy teach: 
see didactic.] A method of imparting know- 
ledge rapidly. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
tachydrome (tak'i-drom), n. A bird of the ge- 
nus Cursorius. 

Tachyglossa (tak-i-glos'a), n.pl. I^., < Gr. 
raxh^i SYrift, + yX^HTcTa, tongue.] The family 
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Taekygloagidm regarded as a suborder of Mono- 
iremata* Oillf 1872. 

tachyglossal (tak-i-glos'al), a. [< Taohygloasa 
+ -of^.] Capable of being quickly moved in pro- 
trusion and retraction, as the tongue of the 
aculeated ant-eaters. 

tacbyglOBsate (tak-i-glos'at), a. [As Tachy^ 
gloftsa + Having a tachyglossal tongue ; 

pertaining to the Tachyglossa, 

Tachyglossidse (tak-i-glos'i-de), n,ph [NL., < 
Tachyglossus 4* The proj^er name of the 

family of aculeate monotrematoiis mammals 
usually called EcMdnidse^ derived from that of 
the genus Tachyglossus^ and including also the 
genus Zaghssus (or AcaiithogUmuff). See cut 
under Emidnidm. 

TachyglOBSUS (tak-i-glos'us), n. [NL. (Tlliger, 
1811), < Qr. raxi'Qf swift, 4 - tongue.] 

The typical genus of Tav.hyglosmdfe^ containing 
the common aculeated ant-eater of Australia, T, 
aculeata or T, hystrix, when Illiger proposed the 
name only this species was known. The f^enus has been 
oftonest called Kchidna, hut that name is preoccupied in 
a dilYerent sense. Tachyglomm Is therefore the proper 
name of the present genus. 

tacbyOTapner(ta-kig'ra-f(^r),w. [< tachygraph-y 
4* A shorthand writer; a stenogi'aplior; 

used especially of the writers of the shorthand 
used among the ancient Greeks and Komaiis, 
also called notarieft, 

tachygraphic ( tak-i -graf 'i k ) , cf . [< tachygraph-y 
4* -ir. J Of or pertaining to tachygrapliy ; writ- 
ten in shorthand. Encyc. 7?r//.,"XVIII. 164. 

tachygraphical (tak-i-graf'i-kal), a. [< tachy^ 
graphic + -a/.] Same as tachygraphic. 

taenygraphy (ta-kig'ra-li), al [< Gr. Tdxkt 
swift, 4- -ypa0/«, < yg^ifitiVf write.] Stenogra- 
phy, or the art of writing in abbreviations ; used 
especially for the stenograph ie systems of the 
ancient Greeks and Uomaiis. The signs used by 
the Romans werc» known as Tironian notes. See 
Tironian. 

As to the first origin of Greek t^chygraphy, it has been 
supposed that It grew from a system of secret writing 
which was developed from forms of abbreviation. 

Emyc. lirit., A VIII. 1(54. 

tachylyte (tak'i-lit), n. [Also taehijlUc (by 
confusion with terms in -lite): so named in al- 
lusion to the facility with which it fuses under 
the blowpipis < Gr. raxi'C, swift, + VvTdc, 
verbal adj. of 7^v€n\ loose, dissolve.] A vitre- 
ous form of basalt; basalt-glass; a rock oc- 
curring fre(iucntly along the edges or selvages 
of dikes of basalt or other kinds of basic lava, 
but sometimes forming flows of considerable 
magnitude, as at Kilauea. Tuchylyte does not have 
an cbnohoidal a fracture u8 obsidian ; it is much iiior<' 
fusible, and cuntaiiis more water than that variety of vol- 
canic glass. The proportion of silica in tacliylytc varies 
from W) to fi5 pei cent. ; tliat in obsidian runs from 60 to 
80 per cent. 

tacnylyte-ba-salt (tak'i-ht-ba-saU/O, w. The 
name given by Boficky to a variety of basalt 
having glassy selvages and a highly micro lithic 
ground-mass: a variety of the “trachybasalt” 
of the same author. 

tachylyticC tak-i -lit' ik), a. [< tachylytc 4- -nA.] 
(yoraposed of, resembling, or containing tachy- 
lyto. Quart, flour. Ucol. A/or., XLIV. IKKb 

tachymeter (ta-kim'e-U‘‘r), n. [< Ur. Taxk, 
swift, + fihpovj measure.] A siirveyiiig-in- 
struinent. See the quotation. • Also called 
tachcometer. 

An instrument having a level on its telescope, a vertical 
arc or circle, and stadia wires, is adapted to tlio rapid lo- 
cation of points in a survey, since it is capable of measur- 
ing the tliroe co-ordinates of a point in space, imiuely, tlie 
angular co-ordinates of azimutli and altitude, and the ra- 
dius vector or distance. The name TachyiriRtar, or rapid 
measurer, has been applied for many years, in Europe, to 
instruments of this description. 

Buff and Berger, lland-Knok and 111. Cat. of Engin. and 
fSurv. Instruments, 1891, p. l()9a. 

tachymetry (iu-kim'e-tri), w. rAs tachymeter 
4- -»/3.J Bcicutific use of the tachymeter. Also 
called tacheometry. Buff and Bfrgcr, Hand- 
Book and 111. Cat. of Engin. and Surv. Instru- 
ments, 1891, p. 109t/. 

Tachypetes (ta-kip'e-ioz), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1816), < Gr. raxkf swift, 4- Trirtatiat, fly.] The 
only genus of Tachymtida^ ; the frigate-pelicans 
or man-of-war biros. The common species is T. 
aguUa. Also called Atagen or Atfaf/cn (after Moohriiig, 
17.52) and Fregata or FregaUa. See cut under frigate- 
bird. 

TacllsrpetidSB (tak-i-pet'i-de), n. pt. [NIj., < 
Tachypetes 4- -/«?«.] A family of totipalmate 
OP steganopodous water-birds, represented by 
the genus Tachypetes; the frigates or frigate- 
birds, now usually called Tregatidse. Also 
called Attageninse. 
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tacit (tas'it), a. [= F. tacite s= Sp. tdcito = Ppf. 
It. tacitOf < L. tacituSf that is passed over in 
silence, done without words, assumed as a 
matter of course, silent, < tacercy be silent.] 

1. Silent; quiescent; giving out no sound. 
[Rare.] 

No wind that cored trouble the tacit woods. 

Brouming, Sordello, 111. 

So I stole Into the tacit chamber. 

T. Winthropf (7ecil Dreemc, xi. 

2. Silently indicated or imjdied ; understood 
from conditions or circumstances ; inferred or 
inferable ; expressed otherwise than by speech ; 
indirectly manifested or corainiinicated ; word- 
less. 

A liberty they (the Arabs] enloy on a sort of tacit agree- 
ment that they sliall not ])Inndcr the caravans that come 
to this city. Pococke, nescription of the East, 11. i. U4. 

He longed to assure himself of & tacit consent from her. 

(ieiirge Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vl. 14. 

It is in the Piazza that the tacit demonstration of hatred 
and discontent chiefly takes place. 

Ilmvellc, Venetian Life, i. 
Tacit mortgage, a hypothec on property created liy 
operation of law, without tlie intervention of tlie parties. 
— Tacit relocation, relocation. 
tacitly (tas'it-l i ), adr. 1 . Silently ; noiselessly ; 
without sounci. 

Sin creeps uimii us in our education so tacitly and un- 
disccrnibly that we mistake the cause of it. 

Jer. TayUtr, Works (ed. 1886), I. 6:{. 
Heath came tacitly, and t«M»k tliem whore they never see 
the sun. Browning, A Toc.cata of Galuppi’s. 

2. Without expr(‘ssion in words; in a speeeli- 
less or wordless manner; by implication from 
action or eircumstanet's. 

The Athanasian Creed, indeed, was received tacitly, not 
foniially, by the (liurcli. Piiscy, Eirenicon, p. 47. 

tacitness (tas'it-nes), It. The state of being 
tacit. [Rare.] 

taciturn (tas'i-tern), a. [= F. iaciturnc = Sp. 
Pg. It. taciinrno,< L. taetturrius, disposed to l)e 
silent, < tacitus, silent: see tacit.] Silent or re- 
served in speech; saying little; notinelined to 
speak or converse. 

Exi)o8t ulatory words crowd lo iny lips. From a taciturn 
man, I believe slie would transform me into a talker, 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxix. 
=Syn. Mvte, Damlt (see silent), rer.ervod, uncommunica- 
tive, reticent. 

taciturnist (tas'i-tc’T-nist), v. [< taciturn 4- 
-ist.] One who is habitually taciturn ; a pt^rson 
very reserved in speech. [Rar^.] 

His (Von Molike’s) more than eighty years Boomed to sit 
liglitly on “tlie groat tacUurnist." 

CongregamnuUist, Feb. 10, 1887. 

taciturnity (tas-i-U*r'iii-ti), u. [= F. tacitur- 
intv s= Pr. taciturmtat = Sp. taciturnidad = Pg. 
iaciturnidade = Tt. taciturnitdy < L. taciturni- 
ia{t-)Sy a being or keeping silent, < taciturnnsy 
disposed to bo silent: s<*e tttciturn.] 1. The 
state or character of being taciturn ; paucity of 
speech; disiucliuat ion to talk. 

I was once taken up for a .lesuit, for no other reason but 
my profound taeiturnity. f^eele, Spectator, No. 4. 

Our ancestors were noted as being men of truly Spartan 
taciturnity. Ining, Knickerbocker, p. 198. 

2. Ill Scots laWy a mode of extinguishing an ob- 
ligation (in a sliorter period than bv the forty 
yc'ars’ prescription ) by the silenci^ oi the credi- 
tor, and the presumption that, in the relative 
situations of himself and the debtor, he would 
not have been so long silent had not the obli- 
gation been satisfied, 

taciturnly (tus'i-tem-li), adv. Ill a taeiturn 
manner; with little speech. [Rare.] 
tack^ (tak), n [< ME. tak, taickc; also assihilated 
taclic (see tach^y tachci); < oF. taque (found 
only in the sense of ‘the back of a eliiinney^ 
(chimney-hook ?), in Roquefort), assihilated 
tachc (found only in the sense of ‘an instrument 
of Ashing’ (fish-hook ?), in Rocpjeforl ), a nail, 
hook, F. dial. tachCy a nail, = Pr. taca.tacca = 
Sp. Pg. tacha (< F. T) = It. tacca (ML. reflex 
taxa, taschiay etc.), a nail, tack; cf. Ir. tacOy a 
nail, pin, fastening, Gael, taraidy a tack, peg, 
Bret, tachy a small nail ; origin unknown ; ap- 
par. orig. Celtic, and, if so, perhaps orig. with 
initial s si ak, stag ?), akin to E. 

stick^. Cf. Fries, idk I>. tdky a tine, prong, 
twig, branch, = MUG. G, zackc, a tine, prong, 
tooth, twig, branch, = Dan. laky takkc=:^yf. tagg 
= Icel. tdijy a twig. Some compare Gr. fio/vof* a 
beam, Skt. daq-d, a fringe. Hence iilt. attack y 
attachy detach. In most senses the noun is from 
the verb, which is itself in part an unassibila ted 
form of tach^y tache^y r., or an aphetic form of 
attach (cf. tack for attack). Cf. tack^y tack^, 
etc.] 1. A short, sharp-pointed nail or pin, 
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used as a fastener by being driven or thrust 
through the material to be fastened into the 
substance to which it is to be flxed. Tacks are 
designed to fix in place carpets or other fabrics, flexible 
leather, cardboard, paper, etc., in such manner as to ad- 
mit of easy removal. Their most common form is tliat of 
the carpet-tack (made in many sizes for various other ap- 

{ dications), a short, sharp iron nail with a comparatively 
arge flat head. A tack made for pushing into place by 
hand is called a thumb-tack, and also, from its use in fasten- 
ing drawing-paper to a boai d, a drauing-pin. Double tacks, 
in the form of staples, are used to fasten down matting. 

A written notice securely fastened to the groceiy door 
by four large caipet-facirs with wide leathers round their 
necks. S. 0. Jewett, Deephaveii (Circus at Henby). 

2. In needletcorky a long stitch, usually one of 
a number intended lo hold two pieces of stuff 
together, preparatory to more thorough sew- 
ing. Compare — S.Aaut.: (a) A heavy 
rope used to confine the foremost lower corner 
of the courses ; also, a rope by which the outer 
low'or corner of a studdiiigsail is pulled out to 
the end of the boom. 

Before I got into the top the tack parted, and away went 
the sail. Ji. II. Dcna, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 76. 

(/>) The part of a sail to which the tack is fas- 
tened, the foremost lower corner of a course, 
jib, or staysail, or the outer lower corner of a 
studdingsail. Hence — (c) The course of a 
ship in relation to the position of her sails : as, 
the starboard tacky or port tack (the former 
when she is close-hauled with the wind on her 
starboard, the latter when close-hauled with 
tlie wind on her port side), {d) A temporary 
change of a few points in the direction of sail- 
ing. as to take advantage of a side wind; one 
of a series of movements of a vessel to star- 
board and port alternately out of the general 
line of her cour.so. 

Now at each tack our little fleet grows less ; 

And, like maimed fowl, swim lagging on the main. 

Dryden, Annus Mlraiiilis, st. 85. 
In close-liauled sailing an ol)stncle sometimeB appears 
directly ahead which might compel n tack. 

Qualtrough, Boat Sailer’s Manual, p. 112. 
We ai’o making tacks t>ackwiirdB and foiwards across the 
narrow sea, an exciting amusement fur a yachtsman, as It 
re(|uire8 constant uttontion. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, 11. xxvll. 

Hence-— 4. A determinate course or change of 
course in general; a tactical lino or turn of 
])rocedure ; a mode of action orconduct adopted 
or pursued for some specilic reason. 

William, still adhering unchangeably to his object, 
again changed bis tack. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

'rhis improvement . . . did not escape Hardle ; ho folt 
lie was on the right tack. C. lieade, Hard Cash, IL 

6. In ptumhuigy the fastening of a jiipe to a 
wall or tlie like, consisting of a strip of lead 
soldered to the pipe, nailed to the support, and 
turned hack over the nails. 

When there are no chases, and tlie pipes arc flxed on 
tacks, the lacks should be strung. 

S. S. IJellycr, Tlie Plumtier, p 88. 

6. Something that is attached or fixed in place, 
or that holds, adheres, or sticks. Hpeciflcally— 
(») A shelf; a kind of shelf made of erossed bars of wood 
susi>(‘nded fnmi tlie celling, on wliieli to put bacon, etc. 
Haw well. (Frov. Eng | (6t) A supplement u; rider added 
or appended to a parliamentary Idll, usually as a means of 
forcing the passage of some measure that would otherwise 
fail 

Some tacks hud been made to money bills iu King 
(’Imrles's reign. Bp. Burwt, Hist. Own Times, an. 1706. 

The parliament will hardly lie up till .liine. We were 
like to he undone some days ago with a lack; but we car- 
ried it bravely, ami tlie Whigs came in to help us. 

Swift, Journal to Stella, xlvi. 

7. The condition of being tacked or fastened; 
stability; fixedness; tirni grasp; reliance. See 
to hold' tacky below. — 8. In tlie artSy an adhe- 
sive or sticky condition, as of a partially dried, 
varnished, painted, or oiled surface; sticki- 
ness. 

l.et your work stand until so dry as only to have sutfl- 
cieiit tack to hold your leaf. Gilder's Manual, p. 28. 

0. {a) In Scots law, a contract by which the 
use of a thing is let for hire ; a l(*ase : as, a tack 
of land. Hence — {h) Land occupied on lease; 
a rented farm. [Scotch.] (c) Hired pasturage; 
th(‘ renting of pasture for cattle. [Prov. Eng.] 
— Aboard main tack! Soca^wrdi. Tack and lialf- 
tack {naut.), a long and a short tack.— Tack and tack 
(naut.), liy successive tacks. 

We weighed, and began to work up, tack and tack, 
towards the island of Ireland, where the arsenal is. 

M. Scott, Tom (’ringle’s liOg, ill. 

Tack-leathering machine, a imichine for putting lea- 
ther washers on tlie heads of carpet-tacks.— Tack Of a 
flagt, a line spliced into the eye at the bottom of the ta- 
bling, for securing the flag to the lialyurda— Tin tack, 
an iron tack coated with tin.— To hold or hear tackt. 
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to retain Armnoss or stability; bold fast; endure; last; 
hold out. 

They live in culllses, like rotten cocks, 

8tcw‘d to a tenderness that holds no tack. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 1. 

Other Tiiraults with a plaine Warrc in Norfolke, hold- 
inff tack against two of the Kings Generals^ made thorn of 
force content themselves with what they liad alreadv 
done. MUton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

To Bold one tackt, apparently an elliptical form of to 
hold one in tack, to keep one in place, keep one steadfast : 
the ellipsis giving task the appearance of an adjective. • 
If I know where to borrow a contempt 
Would h<dd Ihee tack, stay and be hangM thou should 'st 
then. Jieau. and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, ill. 

It was Vonusius who eeven to these times Md them, 
tack, both himself remaining to the end unvanqnish’d and 
some pai't of his Countrie not so niucli ns reach ’t. 

MUton, Hist. Eng., 11. 

To hold tack with (natu.). see hoidK—To start a 
tack. 8ee starti. 

tack^ (tak), r, r^oG the noun.] 1. trans, 1. To 
fasten by tacks; join, attach, or secure by 
some slifcht or temporary fasten ing: : as, to tack 
down a carj)et ; to tack np a cnrtaiii ; to tack a 
shoe to tiie last ; to tack i>art8 of a #yarmont to- 
gether with pins or by basting preparatory to 
sewing. 

He presently shewM ub iin old Hoar’s Skin, tackt. there 
to a Piece of Timber. 

jV. bailey, tr. of (^)IltKHile8 of Erastiiiis, II. 12. 

When his clothes were <inite worn out, ho dried and 
tacked together the Bkins «»f goats, with which he clothed 
himself. Steele, Englishman, No. 20. 

A black cardboard screen pierced by a square hole of 2 
cm. on the side was tacked on in front. 

A met. Jour. Psychol., I. 404. 

2. To attach by some landing force; make a 
junction or union of; connoct; combine: as, 
to tack a rider to a legislative bill ; to tack two 
leases together. 

Gf what supremo aliiiiglity pow’r 
Is thy great arm, whic.h apans the oast and west, 

And Uteks the centre to the sphere ! 

(J. Herbert, Prayer. 

If the two poor Amis have a mind to marry, 1 think we 
can tack them together without crossing the Tweed for it. 

Goldsmith, (iood«natured Man, v. 

Two German tales are tacked together In the English 
romance. E. bowden, Shelley, 1. 94. 

8. In wciaUworklnu, to join (pieces) by small 
patches of solder placed at intervals to hold 
them in position until the final soldering ean 
be completed. 

II. intrans, 1. To change the course of a ship 
when sailing by the wind, by turning her head 
toward the witid and bracing the yards round 
HO that she will sail at the same angle with the 
wind on the other tack. 

The wind shifting into tlic W., wotaeked and stood into 
the head sea, to avol<l the I’olling of our shii>. 

Winthroj), Hist. New England, I, 19. 

But I remember the sea men would laugh tliat, Instead 
of Giving Tack alnuit, In* would say Wheelc to the right 
or left. A itbrey. Lives (General Monk). 

IJeiKu^ — 2. To change one’s eoursi^; take a 
new line or direction ; shift; veer. 

Kor will anybody here come forwunl and say, “ A good 
fellow htis no need to tack about and cliaiige his road ?*’ 
Georye Eliot, Kelix Holt, xix. 

tack"'^ (tak), V, t. aiul i. [By apheresis from at- 
tack.'] To attack. [Prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 
tack^H (tak), '//. [An unassibilatcd form of 
tactic^, or else a corruption of tact, touch ; see 
tactw^, tact.] A spot; a stain; a blemish. 

Names . . . which, liaviug no corruption in their own 
nature, yet tlirough the corrupt use of men Imve as it were 
gotten such a tack of that corruption that tlie use of them 
cannot be without oAence, 

Whitffift, Works (Parker S<»c.), 11. 84, 

You do not (ho thing that you would ; that is, perhaps, 
* l»erfectly, purely, witlioiit some tack or stain. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 612. (Eichardson.) 

tack^ (tak), n, ftSaid to be a corruption of tact 
(cf. ta.si(d^ ult. from the same source as tact). 
C-f . fucA'Ji, tack^.] A distinctive taste or flavor; a 
continuing or abiding smack. [Old and prov. 
Eiig.J 

Or cheese, which our fat soil to every quarter sends, 
Whose tack the hungry clown and plowman so commends. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xix. 130. 

He told me that three-score pound of cherries was but 
a kind of washing meate, ami that there was no tocAre in 
them, for hee had tride it at one time. 

John Taylor, Works 0680), I. 146. {HalUwell.) 

tack^ (tak), if. [Origin obscure ; by some sup- 
pOHcul to be a transferred use of tact^.] 1. Sub- 
stance; solidity: spoken of the food of cattle 
and other stock. HaUiwctl. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
Bad food. HaUiwctl. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. Bad 
malt liquor. HaUiwctl. [Prov. Eng.] — 4. Food 
in general; fare: as, hard tack, coarse fare; soft 
tack, good fare. 
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Finding it rather slow work at Wooloomara, where old 
Jones has only mutton or potatoes and damper, he moved 
on one Tuesday to Robinson's plao^ where there was a 
Mrs. Robinson, and he calculated on getting some 
tack. Percy Clarke, The NewObum in Australia, p. 179. 

5. Specifically, among sailors, soldiers, etc., 
bread, or anytliing of the bread kind, distin- 
guished as hard tack (or hardtack) and taclc. 
Hee hardtack. 

For supper in the cabin : salt beef and pork, warm soft 
tack, butter, sugar, tea, and sometimes hash, and prob* 
ably pie. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 228. 

Hard tack. 8eo defs. 4 and 5, and hardtack.— %ot!t taok. 
Hee dofs. 4 and 5. 

tack^ (tak), n. [Cf. dofft.] A variety of pistol 
used by the Highlanders of Scotland. See 
daf, 2. 

tack-block (tak'blok),w. abloek through 

which a tack is reeved. 

tack-claw (tak'klft), n. A tool with a fork or 
claw for seizing the head of a tack, usually bent 
to form a fulcrum for itself when used as a 
lever to withdraw driven tacks. Also iaclc- 
liftcr. 

tack-comb (tak'kdm), n. A line of tacks in the 
form of a comb, to bo taken off and driven into 
place successively by a shoemakiug-machine. 

tack-driver (tak'dii^v^r), v. 1. A tack-ham- 
mer. — 2. A hand-machine for driving tacks. 
It includos II hopper for the supply of tacks, a feeding de- 
vice for placing them successively in position, and a driv- 
ing-die which is retracted by a spring after each blow has 
been delivered. 

tack-duty (tak'dti'^'ti), n. In Scots law, rent re- 
served on a tack or lease. 

tacker (tak'^r), n. [< tack^ + -er^.] A person 
who tacks, in any sense, or an instrument for 
driving tacks. 

Carpet stretcher and tacker eomidned. 

Set. Amer., N. S., LX II. 269. 

tacket (tak'et), w. [Early mod. E. takett; < 
iack^ 4- -ct ; or directly < Gacd. tacaid, a nail, 
peg: see taclA.] A short nail with a })romi- 
neiit bead, worn in the soles of strong shoes; 
a clout-nail or hob-nail. [Scotch.] 

James took off his heavy shoes, crammed with tackets. 

Dr. J. Drown, Rab, p. 8. 

tackev. Another spelling of tacky. 

tack-iree (tak'fre), a. [Formerly also tacfrec; 
< tack^, 9, + free.] In old Scots tmv, exempt 
from rents, payments, etc. 
tack-hammer (tak'ham'‘'(**r), w. A small, light 
hammer used for driving tacks, having usually 
a claw on the opposite end of the head or on the 
handle for drawing the tacks. 

tackiness (tak'i-nes), n. The state or quality 
of b(*ing tacky; stickiness, as of a partially 
dried surface of oil or varnish. 

To cause the vulcanised india-nibber to unite, the in- 
ventor coats its surface with india-rubber solution and 
ignites the same “to produce tackincm." 

Dredyes Electric Illumination, I., App. civ. 

tacking (tak'iug), n. [< tac/A 4- -h/f/l.] In 
Enf/. law, the right of a third or subsecpient 
mortgagee, who advances montiy without no- 
tice of a second mortgage, and pays off the first, 
to enforce his claim for the amount of both the 
mortgages to the exclusion of the mortgage of 
which lie had no notice. This right is not (unless 
as against an unrecorded or a fraudulent mortgage) rocog- 
nized ill the United States, where by recording notice is 
given to all. 

t^king-millt (tak'ing-mil), n. An early form 
of fulling-mill. E. H. KnUjht. 

tack-lashing (tak 'lash "ing), w, A lashing by 
whicli the tack of a fore-and-aft sail is secured 
in place. 

tacRle (iak'l), w. [< ME. takel, takil, fade, < MD. 
D. EG. (> G.) takcl = 8w. tackei, takcl = Dan. 
iakkcl (W. tact,<. E.), tackle; supposed to be 
connected wdth take (leel. taka = 08w. taka, 
etc.) : see take. It is now commonly associated 
with tack^, and the verb with attack. In defs. 5, 
0, the noun is from the verb.] 1. A device or 
appliance for grasping or clutching an object, 
connected with means for holding, moving, or 
manipulating it. This sense is seen in the phrase 
block and tackle, wliere the tackle is the rope with its hook 
or hooks which passes around a pulley ; also in ground- 
tackle, idtrw-tackle, fishing-tackle, etc. 

We were now employed In . , . getting tackles upon 
the martingale, to bowse It to windward. 

It. H. Dana, Jr., Bi'fore the Mast, p. 268. 

Hence — 2. A mechanism, or apparatus in gen- 
eral, for applying the power of purchase in 
manipulating, shifting, raising, or lowering ob- 
jects 01 * materials; a rope anti pulley-block, or 
a combination of ropes and blocks working to- 
gether, or any similar contrivance for aid in 
lifting or controlling anything: used either 
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definitely or indefinitely. Tackle U raried in many 
wayf for differeot uses, as on board a ship, every form or 
adaptation having its own special name. In a ship's 
tackle, the standing part Is so much of the rope as re- 
mains between the sheave and the end which is secured ; 
the running part is the part that works between the 
sheaves; tYnefaU Is the part laid hold of in hauling. 

Warm broke the breexe against the brow, 

JDry sang the tackle, sang the sail. 

Tennyson, The Voyage. 

A tackle [on a ship] is an assemblage of ropes and blocks, 
and is known in mechanics as a system of pullovs. 

Duce, Seamanship, p. 70. 

3. The windlass and its appurtenances, as used 
for hoisting ore from small depths; also, in 
general, the cages or kibbles, with their chains 
and hooks, for raising ore or coal. [En^.] — 4. 
Equipment or gear in general; a combination 
of appliances: used of arms and armor, har- 
ness, anglers’ outfit (see fishinff-tackle), many 
mecnauical devices, etc. 

'I'horough myn ye unto rnyn herte 
The takel farrow] smote, and depe it wente. 

Jiom. qf the Dose, 1. 1729. 

Wei coude ho dresse his takel yomanly. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 106. 

A stately ship . . . 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim. 

MUton, S. A., 1. 717. 

I have little to do now I am lame and taking snuff, and 
have the worst tackle in the world whereby to subscribe 
myself. W. Lancaster, in lietters of Eminent Men, I. 296. 

Angling was extensively practised, with almost the same 
appliances and tackle as now, even down to the wicker 
creel at the side. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 811. 

5. Tho act of tackling; a seizing or grasping; 
grasp or hold, as of an opponent in foot-ball. 

He I a rusher in foot-hallj . . . runs fast and never 
misses his tackle. New York Evening Post, Oct. 81, 1887. 

6. Either one of two players in the rush-line 
in foot-ball, stationed next to th(j end rushers. 
Sec rusher*^, 2. — Outting-tackle, the tackle used in 
cutting in a whulo.—Fall and tackle, another name fur 
block and tackle. See def. L — Long-taokle block. Hee 
blocks. Pendant-tackles, large tackles com|K>sed of 
double blocks, which hook to the masthead-pendants, and 
are used for setting up lower rigging, staying the mast, or 
steadying it under certain emergencies. Luce, Beaman- 
ship, p. 76. —Relieving tackles. Naut : (a) 'I'uckleskept 
in readiness to be hooked to the tiller in case of accident 
to tho steering-gear, eitlier in heavy weather or in action. 
(6) Tackles formerly used in heaving down a ship, to keep 
her from being canted over too much.— Rolling tackle. 
Naut. : {a) A luff- tackle purchase for securing and steady- 
ing lower or topsail yaids. (b) Sec rolling-taekle.— Bide 
tackle, a tackle consisting of a roue rove through a double 
and single block and fixed on each side of a gun-carriage, 
for securing tho giui ti> the side of the ship and for run- 
ning the gun out tlirough the port.— 61de-tackle bolt, 
the bolt to which the blocks of the side-tackle are hooked. 
— 8tock-and-bill tackle. Same as stock-tackle.- To 
overhaul, rack, etc., a tackle. Bee the verbs.— Train- 
tackle, a tackle hooked to the rear of a gun-carriage to 
run it in. (See also yard-tackle.) 

tackle (tak'l), i \ ; pret. and pp. tackled, ppr. 
tacklhuj. [< ME. taketeu, takiten ; < tackle, p.] 
I. Irons. 1. To attac.li by tackh* or tackling; 
make fast to soiijetliiiig. * Specifically — 2. To 
hitcli; liariiess. [(k)lloq.] 

They was resolute, stnnig, hard-workin’ women. They 
could all tackle a lioss, or load and fire a gun. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 168. 

3t. To eiisiiaro, as with cords or tackle; en- 
tangle. 

All delytes of all thynges that niaiu* may be tagyld [read 
ta.kyld] with in tlioglite or dede. 

H ampule, l*roae Treatises (E. E. T. H.), p. 12. 

4t. To close or shut with or us if with a fasten- 
ing; lock; seclude. 

The Moralist tells us that a quadrat solid wise Man 
should involve and tackle himself within tiis own Virtue. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 68. 

5t. To furnish with tackle ; equip witli appli- 
ances, as a ship. 

Huuc, at their owne adiienture, costs, and charges, pro- 
uided, rigged, and tackled certaine ships, piniiosses, and 
other meete vessels. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 268. 

0. To attack or fasten upon, in the widest sense ; 
set to work upon in any way ; undertake to mas- 
ter, persuade, solve, perform, and so forth: as, 
to tackle a bully ; to tackle a problem. 

Tackle the lady, and speak your mind to her as best you 
can. Thackeray, Philip, xxl. 

7. In foot-hall, to seize and stop, as a player 
while running with the ball: as, he was tackled 
when within a few feet of the goal. 

n, intrans. To make an attack or seizure; 
specifically, to get a grasp or hold, as upon an 
opponent in foot-hall, to prevent him from run- 
ning with the ball.-To tackle to, to set to work; bend 
the energies to the doing of something ; take hold vigor- 
ously. [Colloq.] 

The old woman , . . tackled to tor a fight in right earnest 
S. Lover. (Imp. Diet.) 
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To tadlde up, to hameis and hitch a horse or honea 
rCoUoq.] 

Well, I shall Jest todUe up and go over and bring them 
children home agin. U, B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 28fi. 

tackle-block (tak'l-blok), w. A pulley over 
which a rope runs. See blocks and tackle. 
tackle-board (tak'l-bord), n. In rope-making, 
a frame at the bead of a ropewalk to which 
yarns are attached to be twisted into strands. 



Ttt{ klc-tx)arcl. 

a, a, whirls, winches, «)r forelnc k ho<»ks ; />, cranks by which 

the whirls are turned. 


It consists of stout upright posts to which is fastened a 
cross-plank having holes corresponding to the numlier of 
strands composing each rope, in which holes work winches 
or forelock-huoks See tackle-ptM. E. U. Knight. 
tackled (tak'ld),j>.«. [< teeWe + -erfa.] Made 
of ropes. 

My man shall be with thoc, 

And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair. 

Shdk., 11. and J., il. 4. 201. 

tackle-fall (tak'l-fal), ? 1 . a roj»e rove through 
a block. 

tackle-hook (tak'l-huk), n. A hook bv which 
a tackle is attached to an object to be hoisted, 
tackle-post (tak'l-pdst), V. In a ropewalk, a 
post with whirls, often 
turned simultaneously by 
a crank and geared mas- 
ter-wheel, by which are 
twisted the throe strands 
to be laid up into a rope or 
cord. 

tackier (takMer), n. In 
mining, one of a number 
of small chains put arou rid 
loaded corves to kee]) the 
coal from falling off. Gres- 
ley. [Prov. Kiig.l 
tack-lifter (tak'lifn^r), 
n. Same as tack-claw. 
tacklinff (tak'ling), n. [< 

ME. tmelyng, takcUingc: 
verbal n. of tackle, r.] That which is used to 
tackle with ; anything that serves as tnekh*, or 
as part of a tackle ; ineaiis of attaching oiu‘ thing 
to another, as for hold, fuirchase, or draft : used 
of the rigging or the working parts of a ship, of 
the holding parts or the whole of a harness of 
any kind, of apjdiances for angling or other 
sport, of military eciuipinents, etc. 

Great BliippcB rcciuirc costlio iarJcling. 

Awhain, The ScludcmaHtcr, p. fib. 



1 a< '.Ic jvist. 

a, whirl'.,, <lriv«'U by the 
spur »\hccl which meshes 
into ti jnnuin on «*a< h wliirl : 
< , ^ i.tiik on shaft of d 


Ye Rohall fynde tliein gentylnmnly, coiufortalilc felawcs, 
and that they wtd arid dare abydo btr tlrcr iakdyng, and if 
ye uiidrestond that any a88awt.e Hchold be towni dya 1 send 
yow thes men. Pa^tou Letters, 11. 328. 

On one hand of liim, hi8 lines, hooks, and other tack- 
ling, lying In a round. /. If'a/fon, (’oinpletc Angler, p. 52. 

tack-pint (tak'pin), a. jS'aut., a btdaying-pin in 
a fife-rail. 

tack-rivet (tak'riv'''ot), v. One of a series of 
small rivets by which two plates of iron are 
fastened together. 

tacksman (taks'man), n.; pi. tacksmen (-men). 
[< tack'S,yom. of tack^, 4* man.~\ In Scots law. 
one who holds a tack or lease of land from an- 
other; a tenant or lessee. Any lessee In Hcotlund 
is a tacksman ; but the word has hocn miieh used specitl- 
cally for a large holder of land by lease, or formerly by 
grant from the chief of his clan, wlio sublets it to small 
holders, often under veiy oppressive conditions. 


'rhe system of middle-niuii, or, as they were termed, 
tackmien, became almost universal ; and it pi'oduccd all 
those evils which were so well known in Ireland before 
the famine. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., v. 

tack-tackle (tak'tak'a),w. Naut.,n small tackle 
for pulling down the tacks of the courses. 

tacky^ (tak'i), a. [< tack^ + -y^.] Adhesive; 
sticky; tenacious: noting viscous substances 
or surl'aces. Also taekey. 

A teteky composition for holding sensitive paper during 
exposure in the camera. Set. Amer., N. LV. 107. 

tacky^ (tak'i), «. ; pi. tackies (-iz). [Origin ob- 
scure.] An ill-fed or neglected horse ; a rough, 
bony nag: sometimes used also of persons in 
the like condition. Also taekey and ticky. 
[Southern U. S.] 


<*Examine him !’'8aid Peter, taking hold of the bridle 
close to the mouth ; <<he 's nothing but a tacky.** 

Georgia Scenes, p. 27. 

If Mr. will come to Georgia and go among the 

“po’ whitoH" and ‘*piney-wood lackeys,** he will hear the 
terms “we-uns ’* and ‘‘you-uns" in every-day use. 

The Century, XXXVI. 799. 

tacky^, taekey^ (tak'i), w. [South Africa.] A 
long and stout branch of mimosa with the 
thorns left on at the end. Evening East (New 
York), April 4, 1891. 

taclobo (tak'lo-bo), n. [Native name.] A 
gigantic bivalve mollusk, Tridacna gigas; the 
giant clam. See cut under Tridacna. 

The taelfibo shell soniotimes weighs 200 Ih., and is used 
for baptismal fonts. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 760. 

tac-locus (iak'16'''kus), n. [Irreg. < tac(t) 4* lo- 
cus.'] The locus of the points of contact of two 
non-con sccutive curves of a family of curves, 
or of two curves of two families, 
tacmahack. n. See lacamahae. 

tacnode (tak'ndd), n. [Irreg. < tac{t) + node.] 
A singularity of a plane curve, coiisisting in 
tliG coincidence of two nodes, or, what is the 
samo thing, in the touching of one part of llie 
curve by another. 

tacnode-CUSp (tak'nod-kusp), w. A higher sin- 
gularity of plan(‘ curves, consisting iu the co- 
incideneo of two nodes and a cusp, giving the 
effect of a cusp on another part of the curve. 
Taconic system. See system. 

Tacsonia (tak-so'ni-ii), n. [NE. (A. L. de Jus- 
sieu, 1789), < Peniv. tac.so, the name in Peru.] A 
genus of polypetalous ]ilant8, of the order Pua- 
siftoracew and tribe Passijlorc/c, distinguisluHl 
from the relat<*d genus Pa.^sijiora by its elon- 
gated calyx-tube, it includes about 2.') species, natives 
of tropical America. They are shrubby cllmhers, eom- 
iiionly hairy, bearing alternate entire or lubed loaves, often 
with a glandular petiole, and with undivided lateral ten- 
drils The handsome axillary flowers are solitary, twin, 
oi‘ racerned, and usually with three free or connate bracts, 
iiie fruit is an ovoid or globose dry or pulpy bony with 
numerous compressed arillate. seeds; it is edible* in T. 
tripartita of Quito and 7*. nudlmiina and T. speciosa 
of liogota Several B])ecles, cultivated under glass, are 
known by the generic name 7*acmnia; others, like the re- 
lati'd species of PassiJIora, are called pamon-jkneer, as T. 
jrinnatistipxda, the trumpet, and T. manicata, the scarlet 
passion -flower the latter a beautiful vino from Penr, in 
which the usually long calyx-tuln is nmeh reduced. 

tact (takt), n. [= F. tad = Sp. Pg. tacto = It. 
tatto, < L. tactus, a touching, touch, handling, 
the sense of touch, feeding, < t anger e, pp. tactus, 
tomdi : see tangent, take.] 1. A touching; touch. 

i'he tact of the sword has its principle in what is termed 
in feneing scnsihlo and iiisonsini jrlay. 

liolando, Fenting (or!, ’^’orayth), p. 225. 

2. The s(*nse of toucir. 

Sight is a very reflnorl tart. he Conte, Sight, p. 77 

Tact is passive; touch, active. iHoydison, Med. Diet. 

3. Mental p(*i*ccpliou ; cs]K‘ciall.v, fine pen'cp- 
tion; intuitive stuisc of what is Iruo, right, or 
projrer; fineness of discernment as to action or* 
conduct, especially a fine smise of how to avoir! 
giving ofi’ensc ; ability to <lo or say what is best 
for the intended eff<*ct ; adroitness ; cleverness ; 
address. 

Tlis f Ilallam’s] mind is equally distinguished by the uni- 
plitndo of its grasp, and by tbe delicacy of ItH tact 

Maeaxday, llalbini’s Coriat. Hist. 

Lady Mariicy . . - piqued herself upon her f.rrf, and in- 
deed she was very rinick, but she was so energetic that 
her art did not alw'ays eoi c.-al Itsrdf. 

Disraeli, Sybil, 1. 5. (Latham.) 
And alie by tact of love was well aware 
That Lancelot knew that she was looking at liiin. 

7'ennyson, Lancelot and Elalni! 
On that shoi’O, with fowler’s tact, 

Coolly bagging fact on fact. 

Whittier, To my old SchiMilniastor. 

4. In mimic, a beat or pulse; espe-eially, the 
emphatic dowir-lM‘at with which a measure be- 
gins; hence, also, a measure. 

tactable ftiik't«-bl), a. [< tact + -able.] (Capa- 
ble of bi'ing t'ouchorl, or felt by the sense of 
touch; tangible; pJilpablo. [Pare.] 

They [women I being created 
To be both traetalde and tactablr. 

Massinger, i'arliamentof Love, il. 1. 

tactful (takt 'fill), a. [< tact + -ful.] Having 
or manifesting tact; jiossessing or arising from 
nice discernment. 

It was this memory of liidlvidual traits and his tactful 
use of it that helped to launch him on the sea of social 
success. E. Eggleston, Faith Doctor, ii. 

tactic (tak'tik), a. and n, [I. a. = F. *^tactiguc 
= Sp. tdctieo =r Pg. tactieo = It. taltico, < NL. 
^tacticus, < Or. tuktikAc, of or pertaining to ar- 
ranging or ordering or order, esp. iu war, < ran- 
t6c, verbal ad.j. of rdaartv, arrange, order, regu- 
late. II. n. = F, tactique ==. Sp. tdotica = Pg. 


tactica = It. tatUca, < NL. tacUca, < Gr. rasrud, 
(sc. rkxvy), the art of drawing up soldiers in ar- 
ray, tactic, fern, of TasriKd^, of or pertaining tc 
arranging or ordering: see I. Hence also ult. 
(from Hr. rdfranv) E. taxis, ataxia, syntax, syn^ 
tactic, etc.] I. a. Samo as tactical. [Rare.] 

IL n. A tactical system or method ; the use 
or practice of tactics. 

It seems more important to keep In view the general 
tactic on which its leader was prepared with confidence 
to meet so unequal a force. 

J. H. Burton, Hist. Scotland, xifii. 

So completely did this tactic turn the tables . . . that 
I utterly forgot my own woes. 

C. Lever, Harry I^jrroquer, vl. 

tactical (tak'ti-kal), a. [< tactic 4- -al.] 1. 
Pertaining or relating to tactics; connected 
with the art or practice of conducting hostile 
operations: as, tactical combinations. 

The tactical error . . . had been the display of the 
wrong signal at a vital moment. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 606. 

2. Characterized by adroit planning or man- 
agement; artfully directed; mancouvering: as, 
tdetical efforts or movements in politics. 

Guiding me uphill by that devious tactical ascent which 
seems peculiar to men of his trade [drovers of sheepl. 

R. L. Stevenson, Pastoral. 
Tactical diameter, in navaf tactics. See diameter.— 
Tactical point, a point or position in a field of battle 
the possession of which affords some special advantage 
over the enemy. 

tactically (tak'ti-kal-i), adv. In a tactical man- 
ner; according to tactics. 

tactician (tak-tish'an), n. [= F. tacUcien ; as 
tactic -f -i-an.] One who is versed in tactics; 
an adroit manager in any kind of action; spe- 
cifically, a skilful director of military or naval 
oirorations or forces. 

If his battles were not those of a great faeftetan, they 
entitled him [Williiini III.] to be called a groat man. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vil. 

(’Rudidates are selected to be run for nomination by 
knots of persons who, liowever expert as party tacHeians, 
are nsually commonplace men. 

J. Brifce, American Commonwealth, I. 76. 

tactics (tak'tiks). n. [PI. of tactic (see -ics).] 
1, The science or art of disposing military or 
naval forces in ordtu* for battle, and perform- 
ing military or naval inaiueuvers or evolutions. 

— 2. Exjiedients for effecting a purpose; plan 
or mode of jirocodure with reference to advan- 
tage or success; used absolutely, artful or skil- 
ful devices for gaining an enVl. 

The indiscretion of one man had deranged the whole 
system of tactics which had been so ably concerted by the 
cliicfs of the Opposition. Macaulay, Hist. £ng., vl. 

Tin- i>ui<t admires the man of energy and tactics. 

Emerson, Essays, ist sor., p. 201. 

3t. Tire art of invmiting and making inachineB 
for throwing missile weapons. 

tactile (tak'til), a. [< F. tactile 8p. Pg. fac- 
til, < lj. tactilis, that may be touched, tangible, 
< tangere, }rp. tactus, touch : see tact, tangent.] 
Of or jrerlaiiiing to the sense of touch, (a) Per- 
ceptible i)y or due U> touch ; capalrle of giving impres- 
sions hy contact ; tangible ; ])alpahle. 

TIn-y toll UR . , . that colour, taste, smell, and the tac- 
tile qualities cun subsist after tiio destruction of the sub- 
stance. Evelyn, 'I'd Uev. Futlier J'atrick, Sept. 27, 1671. 

A deaf and dunrb man can weave bis tactile and visual 
images into a system of thought quit<e as effective and ra- 
tional us that of u woi'd-nser. 

W. James, Prln. of rsychol., I. 206. 

What we distinguish as Touch proper or Tactile Sensl- 
hlllty Is possessed in a specially fine form tiy certain por- 
tions of the skin. J. Sully, Outlines of i’sychol., p. 112. 

All tactile resistances ar e unconditionally known as co- 
existent with some extension. 

11. Spencer, Prill, of Psychol., | 821. 
(6) Adapted or used for feeling or hmching ; tactual ; as, 
the wJifskers of the eat are tactile organs ; a mouse’s ear 
or a bat’s wing is a higbly tnctile surface. 

>t this proud yielding word, 

She on the scene tier tactile sweets presented. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 180. 
(c) Effected liy or consisting In the action of touching; 
firoduced or caused by physical contact. 

The skin is not merely the seat of tactile impressions, 
but also of impi’CHsions of temperature. 

Enayc. Brit., XXIII. 482. 

He . . . had been apparently occupied in a tactile ex- 
amination of his woolen stockings. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 2. 
Tactile anSBBthesia, loss or impainnent of tactile sensi- 
1)11 ity of a part. Also called ansrsthesia cutanea.— Tactile 
apparatus, the terminations of the nerves of tactile sen- 
sritron.— Tactile cells, cells in which the axis-cvlinders 
of medullated nerve-flbers terminate. They are found In 
tire rete fuiicosum, the Orandry corpuscles, etc. Merkel. 

- Tactile corpuscle, hair, papilla. Quality. See thh 
nouns.— Tactile menisci, expansions of the terminal fila- 
ments of the axis-cylinders of sensory nerves which are 
distributed among the cells of the epidermis. — Tactile 
reflex, a reflex movement due to stimulation of nerves of 
touch. 
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tactility [< tactile •¥ AtyJ} 1. 

The Htate or properly of beinjf tactile; capabil- 
ity of being toucned, or of being perceived by 
the sense of touch; tangibility; palpability.— 
2. Touchiness. [Humorous and rare.] 

Vou have a little infirmity or toucliineBB. 

Sydney Smith, Letters, 1831. (Davies.) 

tactinvariant (tak-tin-va'ri-ant), w. [< L. Inc- 
tuiij touch (see iact)f + E. invarianL'] In alg.j 
the invariant which, equated to zero, expresses 
the condition that two curves or surfaces touch 
each oth(^r. 

taction (tak'shpn), w. [= F. taciioUy < L. iac- 
tio(n-\ a touching, touch, < Uvnqerc^ pp. lactus, 
touch: see thwY/ewL] 1. act of touch- 
ing, or the state of being touched ; toiicli ; con- 
tact; palpation. 

They neither can speak, nor attoml to the (llHcourses 
of others, without beitifr roused hy some external taction 
upon the organs of speech and hearing 

Sin^t, (Julllver’s Travels, iii. 2. 

2. The tactual faculty; th(i sense of touch, or 
its exercise; perception of objects by feeling 
them.— 3. In qeom.y same as tfntfffmry. 
tactless (takt'Ies), a. [< tact 4- ‘-/e.sK.] Desti- 
tute of tact ; characteri/ed by want of tact. 

People . . . goaded by tactless parsons Into hardness 
and rebellion. F. 'l\ Cobbr, Peak in Darien, p. 284. 

tactlessness (takt'les-n(vs), 7i. Want of tact; 
lack of adroitness or address. Jthanwum, No. 
3235, p. 555. 

tactometer (tak-tomV-ter), a. [< D. tactaSj 
touch (see tact), 4- Or. fthpov, numsure.] In 
wed., an instrument for determining the acute- 
ness of the sense of touch ; an esthesiometer. 
tactor (tak'tpr), w. [NL., < LL. taetoVy a touch- 
er, < L. tangerCj pp. taetnSy touch : see tan pent.'] 
An organ ilsed as a feeler; an organ of touch. 

Lehinen considered that the antenneu were necessarily 
employed as Uictors. 

Westwood, Modern (nassiflcatiun of Inaocts. 


tactual (tak'tu-al), a. [< NL. **tactualiSy < Jj. 
tactufif a toucLiiig, touch : sec^ tact.] 1 . Com- 
municating or imparting the souse of touch; 
giving rise to the feeling of contact or impinge- 
ment. 

Every hair that is not too long or flexible to convey to 
Its rooted end a strain put upon its free end is a rudi- 
mentary tactual organ. //. Spencer, Prln. of IJitil., 

2. Arising from or due to touch ; impressed or 
communicated by contact or impingement ; re- 
lating to or originating in touch. 

My inference of the tactual feeling may he right or 
wrong, the feeling may or may not follow tny outstretched 
hand. G. //. Lewes, ITobs. of Life and Mind, II. 374. 

No optical illusion, no tactujal hallucination could hold 
the hoy who U)ok all the medalB at the gymuaHium. 

E. S. Phelps, Beyond the Gatos, p. 88. 

tactually (tak'tu-al-i), n, By means of touch; 

as regards toucli. ‘\^eiftncct 111. 587. 
tactUS (tak'tus), u, [li.: see tact.] The sense 
of touch; taction. -Ta.ctUB erudltUB, in med., the 
skilful touch ; an experienced souse of touch acquired hy 
practice, ob in digital exploration in labor-cases and other 
delicate manipulatluns. 

tacuacine (tak'w»i-sin), w. [South American.] 
The South American crab-eating opossum, i>/- 
Mphys cancrivora. Encyc. Brit.y XI. 240. 
tad (tad), n. [Perha])s an abbr. of tadpole.] A 
very small boy, especially a small street- boy. 
[Colloq., U. 8.] 

tad’broom (tad'brom), w. Tlu‘ Hconring-rush 
and other species of KqumUm. Jirtllcn and 
Holland. fProv. Eng.] 
taddet, n. A Mi<ldie English form of toad. 
taddepolt, n. A Middle English fonn of tadpole. 
tade (tad), n. A Hcotch (and obsolete English) 
form of toad. 

Tadorna (ta-dOr'iij^), n. [NL. (Fleming, 1822; 
Leach, 1824'; earlier in B61on, 1585), < F. tadornc, 
a sheldrake ; ori- 
gin obscure.] A 
genus of AnaU 
idiCn of the sub- 
family .4natina\' 
the sheldrakes or 
barrow -ducks. 

See cut iinih'r 
tihcldrahe. Also 
called Vidpanner. 
tad-pipe (tad'- 
plp), n. Same 
as toad-pipe. 
tadpole (tad'- 
pol),«. [<ME. 
tadpollCj tadde- 

poly < taddcy a 

form, with ahort- 
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ened vowel, of tadCy toad, 4- polle, head, poll: 
see toad and polU. Cf. K. dial. poUhead (Be, 
powhead)y 2>oUmogy jmlUmgy etc., a tadpole.] 

1. The laiwa of a batrachian, as a frog or toad, 
from tlie time it loaves the egg until it loses its 
gills and tail. The name is chiefly the pf>pnlar dcaig- 
riatioii of the young c»f antirouBbatrachiang, when the head 
and body form a rounded flgure with a long tail, need like 
a flsh’H to flwim with, and the creatures live in the water 
and breathe by gillg. They gradually sprout thoir logs, 
drop or absorb their gills and tall, and come on land to 
breathe air. The term is also uaed of any other larvie of 
amphibians in which the inetamoi-phosis is less complete, 
as of newts, efts, or salamanders. 

2. The hooded merganser, Lophodytes cucul- 
latuft: doubtless so called from the apparent 
size of the head. St*o the quotation under wo.vs- 
Itead. G. Trumhully 1888. [Florida.] 

tadpole-fish (iad'pol-fish), n. A fish with a 
large head like a tadpole’s; the tadpole-hake, 
tadpole-hake (tad'pol-bak), n. The trifur- 
cated hake, a gadoid fish, Ranicepn raniuus (or 
trifureatu8)y of the North Atlantic waters of 
Europe, of a dark color and about a foot long. 
Also called tadpole-fishy lesser forkheardy and 
tommy-noddy. See cut under Banicej)H. 
tae^ (ta), n. A Scotch form of toe. 

Tak care o‘ your toes wi’ that static ! 

Scoil, AnllQUary, xrv. 

tae*-^ (til), prep. A Scotch form of io^. 
tae^* (ta), a. [Sc., also tea; in the phrase the tavy 
orig. thetae, i. e. that oik*: see that fiiid onvy <*2, 
ae. CL tofher in the tother, for that other.] One : 
as, the tar lialf or the tither (the one half or the 
other). [Scoteli.] 

taed (tibl), n. A Scotch form of load. 
tadium (te'di-um), w. TL.: 8cetcY//MW.] Weari- 
ness; irksomeness; teaiousness. See tedium. — 
TSBdlum Vit89. weariness of life ; ennui ; in pathol., a deep 
disgust with Hie, tempting to suicide, 
tael (tal), w. [Fonnerly also taile; also laUy 
tayel; = F. taely < Pg. taely < Malay ta'ily tahily 
a weight, tael,prob. K Hind. tolUy a weight: see 
tola.] 1. The Chinese liang or ounce, equal to 
H ounces avoirdupois. See Hang. — 2. A liang 
or ounce of *‘sycee,”or fine uncoined silver; 
the unit of monetary reckoning in China. The 
tael is a money of account (not a cmn), and is divided 
i!it<» 10 nia»5e, or KM) eandareens. Its value varies with 
the lluctuatioiiH in the price of silver bullion. One 
thousand Mcxlc.an dollars equal 720 taels. See bon/;, 
mace, and mm/am'n. - Halkwan tael, literally ‘ cus- 
toni-lioiise tael/ the standard weight recognised hy 
the customs authorities of Ghina in their monetary 
transactions. 

ta'en (tan). [Formerly also taney ME. tany etc. : 
see /nAr.] A contraction of taken, past partici- 
ple of take. 

tSBnia (to'iii-a), w. ; pi. tiPuiH' (-e). [Also tenia; 
NJi., < li. ticniay < Gr. ra/r/a, a band, fillet, rib- 
bon, tape, tapt' worm, < reivrtVy stretcli, extend: 
see thni.] 1. In classical archu'ol.y a ribbon, 
band, or liend-band ; a fillet. 

Twisted flllct of the athletes and of Hercules consists of 
several Ueniw of different colours. 

C. 0. Muller, Manual of Archicol. (trans.), § 840. 

2. Iti arch.y the fillet or band on the Doric andji- 
trave, which separates it from the frieze. — 3, In 
snrg.y a long and narrow ribbon used as a liga- 
ture. — 4. In anat.y a band or fillet: specifically 
applied to several parts of the brain, distin- 
gnisbed by qualifying epithets. — 5. In zool.: 
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A, young taenta in scolcx stage. B. same, with enlarged receptacu- 
him M'olecis, by inversion of which the young tamm is Tiivagin.itcd as 
at t , wlien it ih .i rysticcrcus. of one head thydutui or bhuidcr-woriii). 
/>, state railed ctenure F, hy|iothctical Ht.«gc of echinococcus, in 
whn h tKniii -heads are devrlo|>ed only on the inner surface of the 
primar)' tyst, and which represents on eclunocoedfer. t, echino- 
coccus with secondary ryst.s. an embryo tienia. //, tacnia-heud 
or sculex of Hrhinococcus vetertnorum. a stage of Ttrma echttto- 
codus: a, hooks; A suckers; r, cilia in water •vessels; (/.refractive 
particles. 

(tf) A tapeworm. (5) [cap.] [NL.] The load- 
ing genua of tapeworms, of the family Tseniidsey 
formerly very comprehensive, now restricted 
to species like T. soHumy the comraou tape of 
man. Also Vystotsenia. See taneworm 


OOli, the longitudinal moacolar bands of the colon. Also 
called HywmnlM of tla cofen.-— Itenla MppOoampL See 
(strpus fnibriatum, under corpus.— Tmiia {KIXlldB, a fas* 
clciiluB of white substance which seems to break away 
from the pons at Its anterior border, and, mnning down- 
ward over the crus, applies itself again closely to the pons 
as it nears the middle line.— Tssnia Taxinl, a thickening 
of the lining of the ventricle of the brain over the vena 
Galeni : named by Erasmus Wilson from Pierre Tarin 
(Fetrus Tariuus), who first described it in 1750.-- Tsanla 
tAafawil, a thin lamina extending from the stria medul* 
laris thalaml to fonn the thickened border of the roof of 
the third ventricle. Also called tsenia ventrietdi tertii.— 
Ttenia ventricull quarti. Bame as ligula, a. 
tenia-ckain (to'ni-ji-chan), n. The whole or 
any considerable number of tlie joints of a tape- 
worm. 

taBniacide (te'ni-a-sld), n. Same as tmnidde. 
TflBIliada (te-m'a-dil), n. pit. [NL., < Tmiia 4- 
-ada.] An order oLPlatyhelfnintha or ScoJedda, 
containing the cestoid worms, now usually 
called Cestoda or Costoidea. See cut under 
Cestoidca. 

tfiBniafuge (te'ni-a-fuj), n. Same as tsemfuge, 
tsenia-head (le'ni-ti-hed), n. The scoIgx of a 
tapeworm in any stage of its development; the 
worm itself, without the deutoscolices or pro- 
glottides which sucoossivoly bud from it, and 
which in adult tapeworms form all but the first 
one of the very numerous joints of the worm. 
Tinnia-heads in various stages of development are flgiired 
under teenia. In adult tcbiiiec the head serves, by means of 
hooks or suckers, nr both, to uflix the parasite to the host. 
Such a teenia-head, with one joint attached, is figured 
under cestoid. Another head, together with very iiumor- 
ouB Joints, is shown under tapeworm.. 

Tseniiata, Tseniatse (le-ni-a/ta, -te), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. or fcm. pi. of *tmiiaius: see tse- 
niatc.] A division of Ctenophoray containing 
those comb-jellies which are of slender ribbon- 
like form, as the Venus’s-girdles, or Cestidsp. 
S<*e cut under Cestum. The term is correlated 
with Saccaiffiy Lohata, and Eurystomata . 
tseniate (te'ni-at), a. [< NL*. ^tmiiatuSy < Ij. 
imnOy a band, fillet: see tsonia.] In anat.y rib- 
bon-like in shape ; long, narrow, and very thin. 
tSBnicide (te'm-sid), n. [^< L. i/eniay a tape- 
worm, 4" -cidUy < cwdcrcy kill.] A destroyer of 
tapi^worms; a drug having the specific effect 
of killing tapeworms. Also tmiiacklc. Sec tsrni- 
/«»«. 

Turpentine is n powerful t/cniadde, hut the use of It is 
liable to cause liondaclie. Medical fiews, XLIX. 813. 

tBBllidiUXn (te-nid'i-UTn), n,] pi. twuidia (-il). 
[NL., dim. of Ja tmiiia^ a band, ribbon: see 
tienia.] One of the ehitinous fillets or bands 
which form either a part or the whole of the 
spiral thread surroundifig the traelicie of in- 
sects. This spiral thread is not continuous, rarely mak- 
ing more than two or throe spiral turns, and sometimes 
forms a single ring or a sliort hand. A. S. Packard. 
taeniform (te'ni-f6nn), a. [< L. tieniay a fillet, 
+ forma, form.] Kibbon-liko ; having the form 
of a tape ; attenuate ortronioid. 

Conjoined in filiform or tteniform fascia. 

Jl. C. Wood, l<Ycsh-Water Algm, p. 101. 

tSBnifuge (te'ni-fuj), n. [< NL. tmiia, a tape- 
worm, 4- fugarc. drive away.] A substance 
used to expel tapeworms from the body ; a ver- 
mifuge em})loye(l as a remedy for tapeworms, 
as pumpkin-sceds or <mikho. Also tmiiafnge. 
See tmiicide. 

KAmalA is an cftloient Encyc. lirit., XIII. 881. 

TflBlliidSB (te-ni'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tmiia 4- 
-idsc.] A restricteci family of cestoid worms, 
of 'which the genus Tmiia is the type. The spe- 
cies are rather numerous, and of several genei-a. See 
tapcivorni (with cut), and cuts under cestoid and tmiia. 

tSBniiform (te'ni-i-f6nn), a. [< L. tmiia, a rib- 
bon, + forma, form.] Same as timiform ; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the Tmiiiformes ; 
tracdiypteroid. 

TsBniilomies (te'-'ni-i-for'mez), n. pi. [NL.; 
see tminform, tmiiform.] A division of acan- 
thopterygian fishes, corresponding to the fam- 
ily jYachypt&i'id8[\ See Tmiiosonii. 
Tseniobrancliia (te''ni-o-brang'ki-ii), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. Taivitty a band, + (ipayxia, gills.] A 
division of ascidians, containing the salps: dis- 
tinguished from Saccohranchia. See Salpidse. 
tflBniobranchiate (te^ni-o-brang'ki-at), a. [< 
Gr. raivia, a baud, ribbon, 4- ftpnyxia, gills.] 
Having ttmiiate gills ; of or pertaining to the 
Tmiiobranchia. 

Tseniocampa (te^ni-q-kam'pji), n. [NL. 
(Guen^e, 1839), < Tama, a band, 4* KdfiTrq, a cat- 
erpillar.] A notable genus of noetuid moths, 
of the family Orthosiidae. The body is stout; the 
wings are moderately broad, straight in front, more or 
less angular at the tip8,aud slightly or moderately oblique 
along the outer border ; and the male antonnse are scarce- 
ly pectinate. It is represented in all parts of the world. 
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T. pitpuleti, the lead-colored drab of English collectors, Is 
one of the commoneBt European species. 

TaBllioglossa (te^ni-o-fflos'il), n. pi, [NL.: seo 
tmnioglosmte,) Tceniofrlossato mollusks. 

tasnioglossate (te'®'in- 0 *gl 08 'at), «. and n. [< Gr. 
Tarnttf a band, ribbon,* + yAwertro, tongue.] I, a. 
In Molluscay having upon the lingual ribbon or 
radula one median tooth and three admedian 
teeth on each side of it, without any lateral 
teeth, in any one of the many transverse series 
of radular teeth. 8ee cut under SiHquaria, 

II. n, A tronioglossate mollusk. 

tsnioid (te'ni-oid), a. [< Gr. ratvioeiiif^^^ like a 
ribbon, < ratvia, a band, ribbon, + fMof, form.] 
Ribbon-like; tieniate or tieniiform. Specifically 
(o) Like a tapeworm ; related to the tapoworms; ces- 
toid. (t>) lland-llko fi*om iminonso dcvulopnient of lateral 
procoHseg, as a ctenophoran. Sec cut under Ctnium. (c) 
Klt)ngated and compressed, as a fish ; taoiiifform, as the 
Bcabbard-flsh, cutlas-flsh, or hairtafl; trichiurous; tamfo- 
BoinouB. See euta under gcabbard-JlHh and Trichkirm. 
Stand. Nat. ill. 206. 

tlBniola (te-iirp-lii), n. ; pi. tmniola^ (*le). [NL., 
dim. of L. tspindf a band, ribbon: see tsBnia.'] 
One of the radial i»artitions in the body-cavity 
of some acalephs. 

Tssniolata (td'^ni-o-la'tli), V.pl. [NL., < tfeniola 
+ A group or division of HijdriKoa, 

reprcKonted by the tubularian hydroids and re- 
lated forms, as distinguished from f lu^ Jutfcnio- 
lata (which see). 

Tseniophyllum (te'^'ni-o-firum), a. [NJj. (Les- 
quoreux, 1878), < Gr. r'aivia, a ribbon, + tpiyAov, 
a leaf.] A genus of fossil plants of doubtl'iil 
affinities, found in the <*oal-measurcs of Penu- 
sylvauia. This long iuutow linear and not atrfated 
leaves resemble those of CordaiU'S, hut roc.ent discovericH 
connect this plant with Stemmatojdrrin — possibly, how- 
ever, only as parasitic. 

Tssnioptera (te-ni-op'te-ril), v. [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1825), < Gr. ro/iW*a*\)and, ribbon, 4- ttW- 
povy a wing.] The name-giving genns of TtViti- 
opterinsey having for the most part black-aiid- 
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white plumage, and containing about 9 species, 
characteristic of the pampas region of Houth 
America: so called from the narrowing or 
emargination of the outer })rimaries. T. nengpta 
or T. pepoaza is a leading form. T. irupero, 7 iiiehes long, 
white with black-tipped wings and tail, is another. The 
genus is also called rienuettm^ PepiMza, and by other names. 
DSBniopterideSB (te-ui-op-tc-rid'e-e), n. pi. 
[NL., < Twnioptchu (-id-) + -Yvr.] A family of 
fossil ferns, a considerable numhm* of genera have 
been instituted, in regard to which there is no little un- 
certainty. The geological range of these genera is a wide 
one, extending from the (Carboniferous to the Tertiary. 
According to Schimper, the following is the generic no- 
menclature of the various species formerly included In 
T»niopterU: Marattiopnift for otic species from the Car- 
boniferous, the type of this genus being T. dentata (Stern- 
berg), and the leaves resembling those of MaraUia den- 
tata; Oleatidridium for a plant with leaves resembling 
Oleandra, occurring in the Triasslc and Tertiary; Ma- 
emtsenioj^trut a genus with very large coriaceous leaves, 
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resembling those of the genus Mum, ranging from the 
Permian to the Lias ; Angxoptwidium, with pinnate leaves 
resembling those of Angin^sfU, occurring in the Jurassic 
of India ; Paimovittaria, with leaves somewhat resembling 
those of Ftftorta, but differing in the details of the nerva- 
tion, occurring in the Ranigan] beds of the Damuda series 
(Lower Mesosdic *0; T»niopteri9, occurring in the Carbo- 
niferous of Europe and the United States, a genus with 
long linear entire leathery leaves, and strongly marked 
racnls or medial nerve, the nervation leaving the ruchis 
at an acute angle, hut soon becoming deflected so as to 
be horizontnl, and generally forking into two parts near 
the base, and continuing quite parallel to the maigin of 
the leaf. 

Taeniopterinse (tu-ui-op-te-ri'nd), n. pi, [NL., 
< Tmniopiera + -i?//r.] A subfamily of Tyran^ 
vidfiPy named from tho genus Tieniopteray and 
nearly equivabmt. to Fhiricolin/p, There arc about 
20 genera and numerous species, chiefly South American, 
with few foriuH north of Panama. They are flycatcher- 
like birds, with stout ainlmlatoriul feet, froiiuenting open 
places aim river-hanks rather than forests. 'Pwo species 
of Sayornia, S. mytis and S niyricanx, found In the iTnited 
States, usually elasHcd with the Tyranninie, are by Sclater 
referred to the Tjenwpteriita'. Soo cuts under Tienioptera, 
Fluvioida, and Sayornie. 

taBniopterine (te-ni-op'lo-rin), a. Of or i>er- 
taining to the Twmopteri'hie. 

Taeniopteris (te-ni-op'to-ris), p, [NL. (Bron- 
gniart, 1828), < (Jr. raivuiy a band, ribbon, 4* 
irripiCy a fern: set* rtrris.’] A genus of fossil 
ferns, witli simple or pinnate fronds having a 
strong midrib or nu‘diaii nerve imiining to the 
tip, from which the nerves rise oblitpiely, but 
soon curves and jmss at nearly a right angle to 
the margin. The genus is found in the (.W- 
boniferous and J*ernuan. Its fruetiiieation is 
unknown. S<‘e TseuiopUridesp, 

Taeniopygia (te'^'jii-o-pij'i-il), w. [NL. (Reiehen- 
baidi, IStil), < Gr. ratviny a Wnd, ribbon, 4- ttc}//, 
rump.] A genus of Phccidie.y or weaver-birds, 
of Australia and tlu^ Timor Islands, containing 
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two species eornnionly referred to one of the 
larger genera E.'tirvida mid Anmdina, The comnion 
Australian species is T. cantaiiotin, with orange-brow u isar- 
coverls; T. umilarut inlui)>i(s 'Piinor and Flores. Tiiey 
are tiny birds, only about .*1^ inches long. Tlie geiiuH is 
numod fiom the white Imnds on the lilack upper tail- 
covorts. 

taeniosomo (te'ni-o-som), p. Any tisli of the 
grouji TtenioHomi. .inter. Nat,y May, 1890. 
Taeniosomi (te^'ni-p-so'mi), p, pi. [NL., pi. 
of ^lippiosottius : see' ffptno.somops.] A suborder 
of teleocephalous fislies, containing the two 
families IVavlitiplertdH*. and Uepalvvidu'. They 
have a long conipressod or tanilifomi body, thoracic von- 
trals, a rudimentary or poculiaily diweloped caudal, a 
very long dorsal unteiioily marked oif as a nuchal flu, and 
no anal. They are ])opulaiiy kiic»wn as ribbon -ft Hhett. Spe- 
cies of Traehypterm aic called deai-JiKbeif, and tlnmc of Jie- 
galecus. mr-Jitthfu. See cuts under deal-Jinh and Ileyalecus. 
tseniosomous (te'^ni-o-so'mus), a. |< NJj. 
mosomus, < <*r. Taiviuy a bund, ribbon, 4- autpuy 
body.] Slender-bodied, as a lish; lieniifonn 
or tsBiiioid ; of or x»ertaining to the Tseniosttmi, 
tSBllite (te'nit), p. See WidtiiminHlalUap, 
Tae-ping, u. Sco Tai-piptj, 
taffaxat, »- Sec taffeta. 

tafferel ( tnf 'e-rcl), v. [< I), tafereel, a table, 
panel, a ))ieturo, scheme, < tafely a table, tab- 
let, picture: soo tahU. The name a]>}»oars to 
have been applied orig. to the painting or carv- 
ing which often oriiaiuentHthe u])perpart of tin* 
stern.] 1. “ The upper part of the stern of a 
vessel” (Totten); “ tlu' uppermost part, frame, 
or rail of a ship behind, over tho y»oop” (Pliil- 
lips, 170(5). — 2. Same as taffrail (which is now 
the usual fonn in this seinse). 

We should oftener lo«jk over the ta fferel of oiir cruft, 
like curious passengers, and not make the voyage like 
stupid sailors picking oakum. Thoreaa, Walden, j). .^42. 

tafferel-rail (taf 'e-rel-ral), w. [< tafferel 4* 
miVL] Same as taffrail. Young' y Naut, Diet, 
(Imp. Diet.) 
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taffeta (taf 'e-ta), n. [Also taffata^ taffetyy taffa^ 
early mod. E. also tafataj 8c, taftais; CME 
taffatUy tafeitty < OF. taffctaity F. taffetaSy dial 
taiffetan (f) = Sp. tafetan = I’g. tafeta = It. taf 
fettd (ML. taXf'eta)y ( Pers. tdftahy taffeta, < t^ 
tauj twist, weave, interlace, s))in, curl.] A sill 
or linen fabric: a name applied at differem 
times to very different materials, in the six 
toenth century it appears as thick and costly, and as usee 
for dress for both men and women. In 1610 it is men 
tioned as being very soft and thin. ** Chambers’s C!yelo 
peedia," 1741, descrilics it as a very lustrous silk, some 
times checkered or flowered, and sometinies striped witl 
gold and silver. Modern taffeta is a thin glossy silk of t 
line plain texture, being thiiH distinguished from gros 
grain, which is corded, and sunih, which is twilled. 

In sangwin and in pers lie clad was ul, 

Lyned with taffata and with sendul. 

Chaucer, (ien. i’rol. to C. T., 1. 440 

Of sallow TaftaiM wes hir sark. 

Sir D. Lyruiemy, Squyer Meldruin (E, E. T. H.), 1. 126 

Taffeta was made of silk or linen of very thin substance 
Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 210 

taffety, n. See taffeta, 
taffia, n. See taJJa. 

taffrail (taf'ral), n, [Au altered form, sirau* 
lating rail • , of tafferel. J Same as tafferel ; now. 
us commonly understood (from I'Oiifusioii witl 
the word raiP), the rail across the stern of i 
vessel. 

A ball of blue flame pitched upon the knight heads, am 
then enmo bounding and dancing aft to the taffrail, 

Marryat, Snaiieyyow, I. v 

taffyi (taf'i), p. [Also, in England, toffy, toffee, 
jierhapB a transf(»rred use of tafiay \ F. tafia 
taffia: soo tafia.'] 1. A coarse kind of candy 
made of sugar or molasses boileii down auc 
tlicMi coolod in shallow ])aii8, often mixed witl 
th(' meats of various kinds of nnts, as almonds 
etc. 

Toffee disappears in favour of taffy. 

Great Arnenean Lanyuaye, Cornliill Mag., N. B., No. 64 

ip. 366. 

There was the day the steward made alniond-fgjf)y, o' 
a#:<*,Hs()rthodocla had been brought up to pronounce It 
S. •/. Duncan, A Social Departure, vli 

IlciKU' — 2. Crude compliment or flattery ; ca 
jolcry; bhirut^y; soft soap. [Slang, U. S.] 

Then* will be a reaction, and the whole party will unih 
in an jittering of taffy. Nciv York Tribune, Hept. 16, 1879 

taffy ^ (taf'i), r. t.’y ])n‘t. and pp. taffiedy ppr 
taffying. [< taff'y'^t w.J To give taffy to; pro 
vail upon by means of flattery: as, ho wat 
into yielding. [Slang, C. S.] 

Taffy (taf'i), w.; pi. taffies (-iz). [A Welsl 
pron. of Dartfy a familiar form id David y wliicl 
is a common name among tluj Welsh.] A 
Welshman. 

tafia (taf'i-a), p. [Also taffia; < F. tafia, taffia 
< Malay tafia, a sjiirit distilled from molasses.] 
In th(i West, Indies, a kind of rum distilled froit 
the fermented skimniiugs obtained from cane 
juice during tho process of boiling down, oi 
from the lower grades of molasses, and alsc 
from brown and ref use sugar. 

From tho Bamu sugar-cane emne sirop and tafia. 

G. If’. Cable, The (IrainllHslmcs, p. 284 

Sugar is very difhcnlt to Mhip; riuii uml tafia can b< 
Jminilcd with less risk. llarjsr'x May., LXXIX. 861 

taft (taft), V. 1. [Origin obscure.] In plumb 
ipg, to turn outwarrlly «t a sliarji angle and ex 
])and (the extremity of a haul juiie) into i 
wiilo edge or fastening flange. 

'I'he soil-pipe can be ta/ted at tin* einl. 

.S’. S liellyer, Hic Tluniber, i. 21 

taft (taft), p. (S<'e taft, r.] In plumbingy tha 
modification of tlu? end of a lead pijie by whicl 
it is turned shurjdy outward into a broad fla 
rim. 

When the pipe Ih tafted t)ack at right angles, . . . thi 
lower jiipc iw lialdc to break away at the taft. 

S. S. Ilellycr, U’be I'luniber, xi. 88 

tagi (tag), p. [Early mod. E. tngge, ; < Sw. tagq 
a point; cf. Icel. tag, a willow-twig; cf. L(^ 
lakk=^Vt. ::aekey point, tooth; cf. taetcK Th< 
leel. faag, a string, cord, is not related ; it goei 
with fuw’t, tag.] 1, A point of metal or othe 
hard substance at th(^ end of a coril, string 
lace, ribbon, strap, or tho like ; an aghd.. 

For no cause, geidlerinsn, 

Thdess it be for wearing shoulder-pointB 
With longer tayiffi than IiIh. 

Fletcher (and another'^), Nice Valour, 111 

An orimmentul Uif/ of pewter . . . a(taeho«l to the ein 
of a leather strap, 18/16 in. in width. 

Trail*. Hint.. Soc, of Lancashire and Cheshire, N, S., V. 197 

2. Hc'iiee, any juiJidant or a])])endugc; a part o 
piece hanging loosely from the rest., as a flap 
string, lock of hair, tail, or other appendage. 
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Such as you see now and then have a life in the IntaO 
of a great Estate, that seem to have coroe into the World 
only to be T(tffs in the Pedigree of a wealthy House. 

iStede, Tender Husband, i. 1. 

You are only happy when you can spy a or a tassel 
loose to turn the tidk. Oeorge ElUxt^ Felix Holt^ x. 

Her reddish-brown hair, which grew in a fringe below 
her crown, was plaited into small tops or tails. 

Harper'll Mag,, LXXVII. 187. 
Specifically - (a) A matted lock of wool on a sheep; a 
tag-lock. See topi , v. t, 0. (6) The tail of an animal ; 
also, the tip of the tail. 

A top [of a salmon-flyl nmy be of oi^trich hcrl, or pig's 
or seal 8 wool, or floss. Spartirman’e Oazelteer, p. OUO. 

The fox meanwhile . . . gets the credit of being a 
vixen ; but his snowy top has only to he seen to dispel 
that notion. The Field, Keb. ii7, 188ti, p. 268. 

(cl A strip of leather, parchment, stroiig paper, or the 
like, loose at one end, and secured a box, hag, or 
parcel, to receive a written address or label, (d) Any- 
thing hanging loosely or raggedly : used especially in con- 
tempt, as implying ragged or slovenly dr<‘8s. (c) 8oine- 
thing added or tacked on to the clnse of a composition 
or aperformance ; an extrinsic or explanatory supplement. 
In this use the envoy of a poem, the moral of a fable, or 
the appendix (but not properly the index) to a book is a 
tag: out the word is used teclinioally of a closing speech 
or dialogue supplementai’y to a speech in a play, not neces- 
sary to its coiiipletenoss, and often congtitiitlng a diroct 
appeal to the audience for applause. 

On the 16th of May death came upon the unconscious 
roan [Kean], after some old tmj of Octavian had passed his 
restless lips, of “ Farewell Flo - Floranthe ! " 

Doran, Annals of Htagc (Amer. ed. 1805), II. 413. 

At the end [of Udnll’s “llalph Jtoistcr Doistcr"] all the 
characters peaceably unite in speaking a tag in honour 
of Queen IClizaboth. A. Ward, Eng. Dram, hit., 1. 142. 

We know the tag and the burden and the weariness of 
the old song. W. Bemnt, Fifty Years Ago, p. 110. 

3, Collectively, tlio rabble; llie lowest class of 
people, as closiripf the line of social rank, and 
forming as it were a string or tail : most com- 
monly iu the phrases tag and rag and rag-tag 
and hohUiil or tag, rag, and hohtaih See rag- 
tag and tag-rag. 

ITiey all came in, both tagge and ragge. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Will you hence, 

lioforc? the tag return ? whose rage doth rend 

Like interrupted waters, and o'erboar 

What they are used to hear. Shak., (km, ill. 1. 248. 

Btood I hut in the midst of iny followers, I might say 
I had nothing about mo hut tagge and ragge. 

Heifwoad, Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, V^I. 14). 

They all went down into the dining-room, where it was 
full of tag, rag, and boblaU, dancing, singing, and drink- 
ing. J*nWt Diary, March 6, 1660. 

Tag, Bag, and Boht/iil arc capering there. 

Worse scene, I ween, than Bartlemy Fair! 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 109. 

4 . Ill velreUweaving, a wire ns<‘d to raise the 
weft — Hag, tag, and ragt. Soe hag'A, 

tag^ (tag), r , ; pret. and pp. tagged^ ppr. tag- 
ging. I, frdw.s. 1. Tofurnisli with a 

tag of any kind ; fix or Rp]>eiid a tag or tags to. 

But is it thus you English Bards compose? 

With Runic Lays thus to// insipid Prose? 

iVior, 'J o Boiluau Despreaux (1704). 

To tag all his stupid obsorvations with a "Very true." 

Gnldieinith, ('itizeii of the World, xxxii. 

All iny heard 

Was tagg'd with icy fringes. 

Tennyson, St. Simoon Stylltcs. 

2. To mark by or on a tag; designate or dir<*<*t 
by means of a marked tag. 

Every skein is tagged with the Arm name 

(^onternjmrarg Ben., LVI., Deo , Adv. 

Nuinhor of letters for New York <lt'llvcry, incliidliig 
sacks tagged *'New York <^lty." 

Near York Evening Post, ,lan. 10, 18i»l. 

3. To fasten or join on by or as if by the nso 
of tags; tack on, especially in the sense of 
adding something superfluous or undesirahle. 

.lo. Dreydon, Esq., Poet Laureate, . . . very much ad- 
mii'fNl him, and went to him to have leave to putt liis 
Paradise Lost into a drama in rhyme. Mr. Milton re- 
ceived him civilly, and tAld him he would give him leave 
b) tagge his verses. Aubrey, Lives (John Milton). 

He? He is tagging your enita]^. 

Browning, Too Late, st, 8. 

The purely objective style of the old chroniclers, with 
their tagginf/ <»n of one fact after another, without show- 
ing the logical connection. h'ncyc. Brit., XXII. 869. 

4 . To follow closely ami persistently; dog the 
steps of: as, a dog tags its master. [OolToti.] 
— o. To remove tags from (sheep) — that is, to 
cut off clotted lags or locks of wool in exposed 
places, preparatory to tin* removal of the sheep 
from winter quarters. See tagging. 

H. intrant. 1 . To make or eompose tags; 
tack things or ideas together. [Hare.] 
Compeird by you to tag in rhymes. 

Journal of Modern Lady. 
2. To go along or about as a follower: as, to 
tag after a person ; to tag behind a procession. 
[Colloq.] 
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tag® (tag), n. [Formerly also tagg; also tig- 
tag (appar. a varied redupl. of tag) or simply 
tig; origin uncertain; connection with ta^ 
(as of *a game in which one player follows or 
tags after the others^) is not clear; and con- 
nection with L, tangere (-/ tag, touch, as if 
‘touching*) is out or the question,] A chil- 
dren's ^arae in which one player chases the 
others till he touches or hits (tags) one of them, 
who then takes his place as tagger. The latter 
is commonly designated only as it, as in the expressions 
**I will be it*' (at the beginning of the game), “You’re ft" 
(to one who has been touched). 

After they were cloyed with hide-and-seek, they all 
played tagg till they were well warmed. 

Brooke, Fool of Quality, v. 
Oro88-tag, a variation of tag in which any one of the 
players can run across the path of the tagger, who must 
then abandon the previous pursuit and chase the crossing 
player until he is caught or until another player crosses. 
(Heo also squat-tag.) 

tag® (tag), V. i.\ pret. and pp. tagged, ppr. tag- 
ging, [Qt. tag^^, w.] To touch or hit, as in the 
game of tag. 

tag® (tag), w. [K. dial, also teg; origin uncer- 
tain. Connection with stag, steg, can hardly be 
asserted.] A young sheep of the first year, 
tag-aldor (tag^kl'^d^r), n. A name for the al- 
der in the United States, referring to Alnus 
incana or A. serrulata in the eastern part, and 
usually to A. ruhra on the Pacific coast, [(^ol- 
Joq.] 

tagasaste (tag-a-sas'te), w. A species of broom, 
Ogtisus prolifer us, of the Canary Islands. Its 
leafy branches are fed to cattle, 
tag-belt (tag'belt), n. Same as tag-sore. 
tag-boat ( tag' hot), n, A row-boat towed behind 
a steamboat or a small sailing vessel. [Local, 

I got intt) the schooner's tag-boat quick, I tell ye. 

S. 0. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 107. 

tag-end (tag'end), n, A loose or unconnected 
end; the concluding part. [Colloq.] 

fthe heard the tag-end of the conversation. 

A’. L. Bynner, Begum's Daughter, xix. 

Tagetes (ta-je'tez), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700 ; 
earlier Ijj Fuchs, 1542), orig. name of T. patvla 
and T. ereeta among herbalists; by Fuchs said 
to have been used by Apuleius for a kind of 
tansy; by others said, from the beauty of the 
flowers, to be < L. Tages, an Etruscan divinity, 
commonly represented as a beautiful youth.] 
A genus of composite plants, of the order HeJe- 
nioidefd, type of the subtribe Tagetinem. It is 
dliaracterized by usually radiate flower-heads with r pap- 
pus of five or six awns, and sunounded J»y a single row of 
equal iiivolueral bmets which are connate into a more or 
loss lohed eup or cylinder, and are dotted witli oily glands. 
There are about 20 species, natives of Ainericafroni Buenos 
Ayres to M exico. 'I'lioy are smootii erect branching or 
dittuso heri)H, bearing opposite and commonly pinnately 
dissected leaves, and yellow or orange flower-heads, which 
are long-stalked, large, and showy, or densely eoryinhed 
and smaller. Many species have an olfensive odor; T. 
micrantha has the scent of anise. Tlie two most com- 
monly cultivated species, T. patvla, tho French marigold, 
and T. ereeta. tlie African marigold, are strong-scented 
annuals; the hitter, the African tansy or flos Aphricanus 
of the herbalists (from De L’Obel, 1681), now occurs nat- 
uralized In (Miina and India, where it has been extensive- 
ly cultivated. T. tenu\folia (T. signata), a nearly sijent- 
lesB Peruvian species, is valued for its long-continued flow- 
ering. T. lucida, a Mexican perennial cultivated for its 
mimemus small yellow fragrant flowers, approaches the 
southern border of the United States, and two species, T. 
micrarUha, with inconspicuous flowers, and T. Lemmoni, 
with uriiamental flowers, extend into Arizona. 

tag-fastener (tag'faa^n^r), n. Any device for 
securing a tag or label to a bale, bag, etc. ; a 
tag-b older. 

taggt, n. An obsolete spelling of tag^. 
tagged (tagd), a. Furnished with a tag or tags. 

The pack already straining at his [the fox’s] y^eW-tagged 
iunsli. The Field, Jan. 2, 1886. {Encyc. Diet.) 

tagger (tag'6p), n, [< tag^ + -erf.] 1. One 
who lags or attaches one thing to another. — 2. 
That which is joined or appended to anything; 
an appendage. 

So wild, so pointed, and so staring. 

That I should wrong them by comparing 
lledgehogH’ or porcupines’ small taggers 
To tlielr more dangerous swords and daggers. 

Cotton, 'I’o J. Bradshaw. 

3. The pursuer in the game of tag, — 4 . A de- 
vice for removing tag-locks from sheep. — 5 . 
pi. Very thin sheet-iron, either coated or not 
coated witli tin. The latter Is known as black taggers; 
the former is sometimes called simply taggers, and some- 
times taggers tin. 'j'his material is used for n great variety 
of puniuses where cheapness is ileslrahle and strength not 
esBonual. 

In substance they [tin-plates] difler from a sheet of 
taggers, as Uiln as paper itself, to a plate of ten times that 
thioknesf, adapted for the dish-oovers of ordlnaiy use; 
in toughnoM, a sheet which won’t bend at 4l to g 
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dieet of oharooal-iTom which Is equal in tenacity to lea- 
ther itself. Flower, History of Tin and Tin Plates, p. 166. 

6. A sheet of tin-plate of less than the standard 
gage or size of the box or lot in which it is 
packed; a light-weight plate. In the United 
States such sheets are more commonly called 
wasters. 

tagging (tag'ing), n, [Verbal n. of tag\ v.] 
In sheep-husbandry, the removal of clotted or 
matted locks of wool. 

Tagging or clatting is the removal of such wool as is 
liable to get fouled when the sheep are tunied on to the 
fresh pastures. New Amer. Farm Book, p. 486. 

taghainn (tag'erm), n. [Gael, and Ir. taghairm, 
an echo, a mode of divination.] A mode of 
divination formerly practised among the Scot- 
tish Highlanders. According to Scott, a person wrap- 
ped in a fresh bullock's skin was left lying alone beside 
a waterfall, at the bottom of a precipice, or in some 
other wild place. Here he meditated on any question 
proposed, and the response that his excited imagination 
suggested was accepted as inspired by the spirits who 
haunted the place. 

Last evening-tide 
Brian an augury hath tried. 

Of that dread kind which must not be 
Unless in dread extremity, 

The Taghainn caU’d ; by which, afar, 

Our sires foresaw the events of war. 

Scott, L. of the L., Iv. 4. 

tag-holder (tag'hoF-'d^r), n. A tag-fastener. 

tagilite (tag'i-nt), w. [< Tagil (see def.) + 
-ito®.] A hydrous phosphate of copper, occur- 
ring in monoclinic crystals, or more commonly 
in spheroidal concretionary forms, of a bright- 
green color. It is found inemstiug limonite at 
Nizhne Tagil in the Urals. 

taglet (tag'lot), p, [< tag^ + -h t.'j A little 

taglia (tal'yll), 11 . [It., < tagliare = F. tailler, 

cut : see fni?'®.] A particular combination of 
pulleys, consisting of a set of sheaves in a fixed 
block and another set in a movable block to 
which the weight is attached, with a single rope 
passing round all the pulleys and fastened by 
one end at some point in the system. 

Tagliacotian (tAl-ya-ko'shian), a. Bee Taliaco- 
tian. 

tagliOHi (tAl-yo'ni), n. [Bo called after a noted 
family of balhd-dancers named TagUoni,\ A 
kind of overcoat formerly iu use. 

His taglioni or comfortable greatcoat. Scott. 

Taglioni Bkirt, the skirt of a dress fashionable about 
181^, adapted from the skirts of ballet-dancers: it con- 
sisted of several light overskirts, usually of different 
lengths. 

tag-lock (tag'lok), 7L A matted lock of wool 
on a she(?p. 

If they cannot devour our flesh, they will pluck our 
fleeces — leave us nothing hut the tag-locks, poor vicarage 
tithes. Hev. T. Adams, Works, II. 115. 

tama (tag'mjj), n. [NL., < Gr. rdyjia, that 
which has been ordered or arranged, < rdaanv, 
order, arrange: see tactic.'] In bot., a general 
term applied by Pfeffer to all the various theo- 
retical aggregates of chemical molecules out of 
which vegetable structure is built up, thus em- 
bracing under one head the pleon, micella, and 
micellar aggregate. See micella, pleon^, syn- 
tagma. 

tag-machine (tag'ma-shen'Ot w* A machine for 

making tags or labels. Some forms in one operation 
fold over the material, insert a tape or cord, gum the fold 
over upon the tape, punch the eyelet-hole, print the ad- 
dress, and cut the tag to the required size. 

tag-needle (tag'ne"dl), n. A needle for at- 
taching tags to bales or parcels. One side of the 
eye is fomiod by an elastic piece, which may he made to 
spring open by forcibly pulling the thread backward. 

tag-rag (tag'rag), w. [< ing^ 4- rag'^. Of. rag- 
tag."] 1. A fluttering rag; a latter hanging or 
flapping from a garment. [Rare.] 

Of his sentences perhaps not more than iiino-tonihs 
stand straight on their legs ; the remainder are in quite 
angular attitudes, buttressed up by props (of parentheses 
and dashes), and ever with this or the other tag-rag hang- 
ing from them. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. 4. 

2. Same as rag-tag : often in the phrase tag- 
rag and bobtail. See tag^, n., 3. 

Gallants, men and women, 

And of all sorts^ tag rag. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist; 1. v. 

He [William IV.] lives a strange life at Brighton, with 
tagrag and bobtail about him, and always open house. 

Grevilte, Memoirs, Jan. 19, 1881. 

tag-sore (tag'sor), n. A disease in sheep, in 
wTiieh the tail becomes excoriated and sticks 
to the fleece in consequence of diarrhea. Also 
called tag-beXt. 

tagster (tag'st^r), n. [< tag^ + -^ter.] A scold; 
a virago. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
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tagtail (tag'tal), tt. 1 . A worm with a tail like 
a tag. 

There are . . . other kinds of worma, . . . as the marsh- 
worm, the tagtaU, the flag-worm. 

I. Walton^ Ciomplete Angler, p. 131. 

2. A hanger-on; a parasite; a sycophant; a 
dependent. 

ta^a (tag'wfl), n, [Native name in Panama.] 
Tne ivory-palm, Vhytelephas macrocarpa. See 
ivory-nut, and cut under Phytelephas, 
taguan (tag'wan), w. [K. Ind.] 1. One of the 
large Asiatic and East Indian flying-squirrels 
of the genus Pterourys, in a strict sense, as P. 
petanrista, — 2. A flying-phalanger or petau- 
rist. Hee cut under Pctaurista, 
taguicati (tag-i-kil'to), w. [S. Amer.] The 
warroe, or white-lipped peccary, IHcotylvs lahi- 
atuH. See tajagu. 

tag-wool (tag' will 1, n. The long wool (»f tags or 
hogs (young sheep), not shorn while they were 
lambs. HalUivclL 

taha (ta'hji), n, [African.] 1. An African 
weaver- birii of the family Ploceidsi, Pyromelnna 
taha (originally EupleeU s taha of Sir A. Smith, 
then Ptoreus taha of (i. R. Gray). The male is 
mostly yellow and black, ami 4^ inches l(»ng; the female 
is smaller, and quite iliflerent in color. I'his bird is found 



Taha {lyromelatta taha) 


in the interior of southeastern Africa. Its name appears 
to be shared by some other weavers, and is applied by 
some compilers to the rufoiis-necked weaver, commonly 
culled Hypfutntornw UxUrriyi R. ilray). after Plocem 
tor of Vieillot, 1819, though its onyiu is II. rui. uWtim, after 
OriolvH cvcuUatvs of riillipp Ludwig Statius Muller, 1770. 
as first indicated by John Cassin in 1804. 

2. [mp.] [NL. (Roichonbach, IHfll).] A ge- 
nus of sucli woaver-birds, not different from 
Pyromdatui. 

Tahitian (tii-Le'ti-an), n. and //. [< Tahiti (see 

def.) -h -era.] I, ii. Of or pertaining to or in- 
habiting Taiiiti, the largest of the Society Isl- 
ands ill the South Pacilie, now belonging to 
Franco. Also (Hahetian. 

II. w. One of the native inhabitants of Tahiti, 
who constiluio atypical branch of the Polyne- 
sian race. 

Tahiti chestnut. Sei^ chestunt. 
tahli (tii'li), 7/. [Hind.] A Hindu ornament of 
gold, engraved witli the likeness of the goddess 
Lakshmi, and suspended ]>y a coiisoerated string 
of many fine yellow threads : worn by the wives 
of Rrahmans. Also tali. 
tahona (ta-li6'na), H. [Sp., a mill, esp. one 
worked by a horse or mule, also atahoaa, < Ar. 
tohona, with art. at-fahona, a mill, < tahava, 
grind.] In western United States mining dis- 
tricts, a crushing-mill or urrastre turned by a 
horse or mnh^ 
tahr (tar), n. See thar''^. 

tai (ti), n. [Jai).] The Japanese bream, Chryso- 
phrys carthnalis, or Payr us cardinalis, found in 
or at the mouths of Chinese and .Tapanese riv- 
ers, from Fuhkion in (’hina to Saghalin. It Is 
one of the best flslics of the Japanese, and is of a beauti- 
ful deep-red to a brown-red gold-color. J. I. UHn, Japan, 
p. 19*2. 

Talc (tii'ik), a. and v, [< Siamese Thai, Thai, 
Tai (see def.), lit. freemen.] L a. Of or per- 
taining to the Tai (Thai, T^hai), the principal 
race of people in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
including the Siamese, the Shan tribes, the 
Laos, etc. : as, the Tate dialects. 

II. It. A collective name for the group of 
languages or dialects spoken by the Tai. 
taiffle (ta'gl), 7 ;.; pret. and pp. taiyled, ppr. 
tatffling. (Appar. a Sc. var. of ^tayyle, freq. 
of VflY/L] L To entangle; impede ; hin- 

der;" hence, to fatigue; weary. Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

n. intrans. To tarry; delay; loiter; procras- 
tinate. Jameson, [Scotch.] 
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*taiffna, tainha (tUnyfl), n. [Braz.] A Brazilian 
flsn from whose roe a kind of caviar is made, 
taikun, n. See tycoon. 

tail^ (tai), n. [< ME. tail, tayl, teiU < AS. tse- 
yel, isegl = OHG. zagal, zayil, MHG. zayel, 
zaily zeil, tail, also sting, G. dial, zagcl, eoiitr. 
zal, tail, = Iced, tayl = 8w. tayel, hair of the 
tail, = Goth, tayl, hair; origin uncertain.] 1. 
The posterior extremity of an animal, in any 
way distinguished from the rest of the body ; 
the hind end or hinder part of the body, op- 
posite the head ; especially, the coccygeal re- 
gion or caudal appendage, when jmdonged bo- 
ond the rest of tlie body. More particulaily ~ (a) 
n niammalB generally, the oauda, which may be a mere 
stump, or a slender appendage lunger than the rest of 
the body. It coiiHists ot an indeltnitoly numerous aeries 
of cocevgeal vertcbiie witli usually elongated boilies ami 
reduced or aborted processes or neural canal, covered 
with flesh, etc., and etiveluped in integument freipiently 
hairy, like the rest of the body. 'Hiese vertebras resemble 
the joints or phalanges of a finger, and the whole organ is 
usually llexible, and may be prehensile, like a hand. In 
mammals without hind limbs, as cetaceans, the tail is the 
small or tapering bind part of the Imdy ending in the 
fiukes, or me fiiikes themselves. (6) In birds, the tail- 
feathers collectively, (c) In reptiles, tl\e prolongation of 
the body behind the anus, of whatever character. In rep- 
tiles with legs, as crocodiles, turtles, most lizards, and 
nearly all batruchians, the tail obviously corresponds to 
the part so named in mammals ; It is often extremely long, 
slender, llexible and lush-like, ami gemTally fragile. It 
may be sonietinics replaced by a new growth when broken 
oft. In serpents and other limbless reptiles the tail is 
marked by the position of the anus as indicating the emi 
of the body-cavity; It is solid and muscular, and oft<*n 
differently scaled from the parts in advance c»f It. (t/) lu 
fishes (as in cetueeans, above), the tail la the postabdoini- 
nal part of the body, behind the amis, usuallv tapering ami 
ending In the caudal fin ; also, this fin itself in some cases. 
In such fish-like vertebrates as the rays, the tail is often 
a long, slomlor, whii>-llke appendage, well distingnislied 
from the rest of the body. Hee cuts under fish and diphii- 
cereal, (e) In criistactains, the ulKlumen or abdominal 
region, with its appendages; the i»art of tlio body which 
succeeds tlie cephulothornx ; the iirosorne. It is usually 
conspicuous, and may he longer than the rest of the ani- 
mal. It is well marked in the macruroiis or long-tailed 
crustaceans, as lobsters, prawns, shrimps, crawfish, etc., 
consisting (»f a series of fiexihle segments with apx>endageH 
in the form of swimuiorcts, a rliipidurii, a tulson, etc*. In 
the short-tailed or hraehyiiroiis crustaceans, as eralis, the 
tail is n diiced ami folded closely under the body, forming 
the apron. (/) In insects, the end of the abdomen, in any 
way distinguisln'd ; the pygidium ; thechispers; tlieovi- 
jK>sitor. etc. : as, the beo carries a .'^^ling in its tail, (g) In 
many arachtiidaiis, as scorpions, a well-marked abdominal 
orpostahdoiiiiiiHl reghmof the body, held ml the thorax : its 
cliaracter is similar to that of the tail of a crustacean (A) 
In worms, etc , the tail-end, or any part of the body away 
from the head. It is sometimes well marked, as in Cepha- 
lohrauchia. Compare to, v-fa^, i. (i) The buttocks. lLow.| 
2. In tlie Turkish eiiqiin*, a horsetail, or oin^ of 
two or three liorsetails, formerly home as a 
standard of relative rank hefort' pashas, who 
were aeeordiiigly distinffuished as pashas (or 
hashaws) of one, two, orthnM* tails. — 3. A tail- 
like apiK'iidai^e or eontinuation; any torininal 
attaehinent to or prolonj^'eil part of an olijc'ct 
eonipai’ahle to the tail of an animal: as, the 
tail of a kite, or of the li*tter // , tlie lad of a 
eoat (aeoat-fmV), or (colloqnialiy) of a woman’s 

loTif? dn*KS. 

The taiU of certain letters are curved, the curve being 
represented «ui thcn*fractory terracotta by two scratelics, 
whicli together form an angle. SePuee, XVI. 17^. 

He crossed the room, stepping over the tails of gowtis, 
and 8to(Kl hofore his old fiieiid. 

The Centvrg, XXXVI. 128. 
Specifically - (a) In auat. : <^1) The slenderest or most mov- 
able part of a miiBcle, or the tendon of a muscle that is 
attached to the part especially moved when the muscle 
acts ; the insertion, opposite the origin 01 head. (2) Tlie 
outer corner of the eye , the exterior canthus : more fully 
called toi7 of the egr. (/#) In entmn . , one of the long slender 
prolongations backward of the wings, as of a butterfly or 
moth : more fully called tail of the wing. Hee cut under 
Pajdlio. (e) .Some elongated flexible part or afipemlHge, 
as a proboscis or footstalk, (d) In nstnm , the Inminous 
train, often of mornious length, extending from the head 
of a comet in a direction nearly opposite to tlnit. ot the 
sun. (e) In hot., any slender temilnal prolongation, as 
the appendage to the seeds of ClernatiH, Jwwuh, etc., or 
the linear extension from the base ot the anther lobes in 
many (^nnpositte. Said also sometimes of a petiole or 
peduncle. (/) lu nnmcal notation^ same as ttfrnii, 0. (p) 
A'ant , a rope spliced round a block so as to leave a long 
end by which the block may he attached t(i any object. 
See tailMock. 

4. Somotliing formed like a tail ; an arranp*- 
meiil of ohjeetH or persons extending?, or im- 
agined to (*xiend, ns a tail or train. Speciflcully 
—(a) A long curl, braid, f»r gatlioriiig of hair : also called a 
or queue, or a jn'jtail, when hanging down behind in 
a single strand 

I noticed half a dozen i^roiips of slender damsels with 
slnirt frocks and long tails, who may grow up t») ho the 
belles of tlie next generation. 

Congregationalist, Aug. 4, 1887. 

(h) A line of persons awaiting their turns, as at a ti(;ket- 
office or 0 hank; u cue. (c) A train of folli»wers or atten- 
dants ; a body of persons hohling rank after some chief or 
leader ; the following of luchief or commander. 
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Ich haue no tome to telle the tail that hem folweth, 

Of many manere men for Medes sake sent after. 

Piers Plowman (C), III 196. 

Why should her worship lack 
Her toif of maids, more than you do of men? 

H. Jonson, Tale ot a Tub, 11. 1. 

'*Ah! . . . if you Saxon l)iiinh<l-wasBel (English gentle- 
man) saw hut the Chief with his tail on ! *’ ** With his tail 
on?*' echoed Edward, in some surprise. “Yes — that is, 
with all his usual followers when he visits those of the 
same rank.” Wavorley, xvl. 

6 . Tho hinder, bottom, or comduding part of 
anything, in Hjiaco or in time; tho part or sec- 
tion opposed to the head, mass, or begin iiing; 
the termination or extremity; the back; the 
rear; the conclusion. 

Bechea and hrodo okes wore hlowoii to the groundo, 
'J'orned vpward her (theii ) tailles in tokenynge of di^e. 

Piers Ploteman (B), v. 19. 

And the l.ord shall make thee the head, and not tho tail. 

Deut. xxviii. 13. 

Men that dig, 

And lash away their lives at tho cart's tot/, 

Double our comforts. Flete/wr, Loyal Subject, 11. 1. 

In the tayle of a Ilericano wee were separated from the 
Admirall. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1, 235. 

Ilee ooincs, and with a great traync at his tagle. 

Dckker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 3*2. 
Specifically —(a) Df a coin, the reverse, or the side oppo- 
site that hearing the head or otfigy, as in the expression 
head or tail, or heads and tails, with reference to the side 
tiiat may turn in the tossing or twirling of coins as a game. 

( 'omnure cross and pile, under cross^ . {b) ( )f a roofing-slate 
or -the, or the like, the lower or exposed part, (c) Of a 
projecting stone or brick built into a wall, the Inner or 
co\erod end. Also called taUintj. (d) pi. That which 
is left of a mass of material after troatnient, as by distil- 
lation or trituration and decantation ; a residuum ; tail- 
ings. 

The tails or faints, as tv ell as the still less volatile or 
(u*<llmuy fusel oil, are mixtures of several alcohols and 
fatty acid ethers. Science, XVI, 129. 

I'hc presence in it [mercuryl of the minutest trace of 
lead or tin causes it to “draw tails." 

Jincyc. Ilrit., XVI. .32. 
(c) In surg., a part of an incision at its beginning or end 
which docs not go through the whole tliickness of the 
skill, and is more painful than a comidete incision. Also 
called tailing. 

6 . pi. A coat with iailH. See lail-coat. [Lo- 
cal.] 

Unco a buy |at Harrow Rchool in England | has reached 
the modern remove, he puts on his tails, or tailed coat. 

Si. Nicholas, XIV. 400. 

7. In hooklnndniy, the bottom or lower edge of 
n book. The term is ajijdied both to tho paper 
of the text and to the cover of the book. — 8. 
Thc‘ handle of some UlmlH of rake, as of those 
used for oysteriiig, etc. — 9. In mining, the poor 
part, or that part deposited at the lower end 
of a trougli ill which tin ore settles as it flows 
from the stamps, according to the mode of 
ore-dressing enqiloved in some Cornish mines. 

Tlie middle pnrt is called the craze, and the upper tho 
head ; each of these divisions is concentrated separately 
ill a round huddle, and then finished oil' In the keevos. 
Tills method is adopted in certain mines whore the rack 
has to he stain ped very fine heeaiise the ore is dissomi- 
iialcd through it In very minute particles.-- Cow’B-tall, 
the Olid of n rope not projierly whipped or knotted, ana 
lienee frayed out and hanging in slireds: ns, to he hang- 
ing in cows'dails (said of a ])oorIy managed Blii)0<‘— Grail** 
and-tall, in geol. Hee crag\. Cut and long tallt. Bee 
cwL- Dragon’s head and tail. See in tail 

oft, dose upon ; right after; iinniodlately succeeding. 
Meanwhile tlie skie** 'gan thunder, and in tail 
Of tliat fell pouring storms of sleet and hail. 

//. Jonson, roetnstor, v. 1. 
Neither head nor tail. See head. - Tail margin. Bee 
inarffin, 1.— -Tail Of a lock, on u canal, the lower end, or 
entrance into the lower pond. Tall Of a Stream, a 
quiet part, where smoolli water Bucci*(*ds a swift or tur- 
bulent How. 

He has tu’en the ford at that stream tail ; 

I wot lie swam holli strong and steady. 

Annan H'afc?* (Cliild’s Ballads, II. 189). 

In the tail of a swifi stream, where it broadens out be- 
fore anotliei white, nipltl, you hook a fish 

Quarterly Her., (’XXVI. ,341. 

Tail Of the eye. See tief. 3 («) ( 2 ), 

Miss Luey noticed this out of tho fail of her eye. 

C. Headr, 1 ove me Little, xiv. 
Tail of the pancreas, tlic> end of the pancreas toward 
the spleen. Tail Ot the trenches, in fort.., the post 
wlicre tin* Jicsiegers begin to break gi’r)nnd and cover them- 
selves fioni the fire of tlie defoinlors of the place in ad- 
vani'ing the lines of approach.— Tall Of the Wing. Bee 
def. .3 (5). To nick a borso’s tall. B«e n/cAi. - Top 
and tall. Sec Top over tallt. see to«i.--To 
put, cast, (^1 lay salt on the tall of. see m/D.— To 
turn tail, to turn the hack ; wheel about, as in aversiqn 
or fright; lienee, to run away; flee; shirk an encounter. 

Would she turn tail to the heron, and tly quite out an- 
other way ; hut all was to return in a liighci pitch. 

Sir P. Sidney. {Latham.) 
(lur Sire (O t«K> too prouilly-hase) 

Turn'd tail to (iod, and to the Fiend his face. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Furies. 

To twist the lion’s tail, to do 01 say something intended 
to excite the reBentment of the government or people of 
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England (the alluaion being to the lion in the English na- 
tional coat of arniB), and thereby to please the enemies of 
that country. [Humorous slang.)— Wltb thd tail be* 
tween the lege, having the tall closely incurved between 
the legs, as a dog in terror or dejection ; hence, with a 
cowed or abject air or look, like that of a beaten cur ; 
having a humiliated appearance. [Colloq.] 

With the other dogs Zed and Toad come, and very much 
as if with their taUa oetufeen their lege. 

W. M. Bdkert JSew Timothy, p. 264. 

tail! (tal), r. [< faf7l, w.] I, trnns, 1. To fur- 
nish with a tail or form with a tail, or anything 
called a tail ; fix a tail to : as, to tail a kite or a 
salmon-fly. 

Apes and .fapes, and marmusets tayled. 

HakluyVe Vofyagee, 1. 198. 

A perfect distinction closes a perfect sense, and is 
marked with a round punct, thus . or a tailed punci, 
thus? A. Ilivme, Orthographie (K. E. T. S.), p. 84. 

A double shackle is fixed, niid each side is first tailed— 
that is to say, a wire is passed round the porcelain and 
bound in the ordinary way, lenving one end projecting to 
a distance of from eighteen iindies to two ftiet. 

Premie and. Sivewriyht, 'J'elography, p. 224. 

2. To join or connect as a tail ; fix in a line or 
in continuation. 

Each new row of houses tailed on Its drains to those of 
its neighbours. 

MayheWy London Labour and London Poor, II. 181. 

3. To remove the i ail or end of; free from any 
projection: as, to fmV gooseberries. [Colloq.] 
— 4. To pull hy tho tail. [Humorous.] 

The conqn'ring foe they soon assail’d, 

First TruHu stay’d, and ('ordon tail'd^ 

ITntll their inastiites loos’d their hold. 

S. Jiutler, Hiidibras, I. Hi. 184. 

6. In Australia, to herd or take care of, as 
sheep or cattle. 

Itesmard was allowed to gain cxpei ienco by tailing (herd- 
ing) those already brought in. 

A. C. Grant, hush Life in Queensland, II. 115. 

To Stave and tail, f^eo etave. - To tall in, in carp., to 
fasten hy one end Into a wall or any support : as, tt> tail in 
a timber. 

n. intrans. To extend, move, pass, or form 
a line or continuation in some way suggostivo 
of a toil in any sense : used in certain phrases 
descrijitive of particular kinds of action.— To 
■ fall after, to follow closely upon tho heels of ; tog ; tall. 
—To tftll away, to move, stray, or fall behind in a scat- 
tering line; dniw or be drawn out in a line, like uioti or 
dogs in a hunt. 

They wore, however, tailing away fast, as we afterwards 
discovered. W. If. Jtwmll, Diary in India, II. 369. 

To tall off. (u) Same as Ut tail away. (6) To wind up. 
[Colloq.] 

Tho soft-heart ed Slowboy taUed off at this juncture into 
... a deplorable howl. 

IHckene, Cricket an tho Hearth, iii. 

(c) To 8U)p, as drinking, gradually ; end by easy stages ; 
tanor oif. [( 'olhx}. | - To taU on, to join lii a line ; form 
a tail or cue for suinepuiposc. 

All hands tailing on, we ran it I a boom) through tlio bow- 
sprit cap. W. C. Itimell, Sailor's Sweetheart, xiv. 

To tail up and down the stream, to tail to the tide 

{naut.y, to swing up and down with the tide : said of a 
•hip at anchor in a river or tideway. 
taiP (tal), n. and a. [Also, in Sc., with the orig. 
final syllable prc'servoci, taUye^ taikir, etc.; < 
ME. Uiyh\ tai1h\<. (3F. iaillc, a cut, slit, jag, 
shred, size, stature, also a tax, tribute, idc,, F. 
taUhy a cut, cutting, hewing, etc. (in most of the 
senses of OF., and others), = l*r. talha = 8p. 
taja^ UiUti, UtUi = Pg. tala, talha r= It. taglia, a 
cut, cutting, etc.,< L. talca, a slender stick, rod, 
staff, bar, in agriculture a cutting, set, layer for 

S lanting, scion, twig. Hence also ult. tallyt (a 
oublet of tail^), taiV^, r., tailor, detail, r 'ninil, 
retail^, intaglio, etc. The Kom. noun, though 
in form from the L, noun, is in most senses 
from live verb derived from tho ]j. noun.] I, 
n. It. Something cut or carved ; speciiically, a 
tally. See tallg^. 

And with Lumbardes lottres I ladde goldo to Boiiie, 
And tokc it hy taille here and tolde hem there lasse. 

IHere Plovnnan (B), v. 2f>2. 
Hit is skorid here on a tayle, 

Have hrok hit w'el wlthowt fayle. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 63, {UaUiwell.) 

2t. A reckoning; count; amount; tally. 

Breketh vn my herno-dore and boroth awei my whete, 
And taketh me bole a tayle. of ten quai'tor oten. 

JHere Plomnan (A), Iv. 46. 
Whether that he fiayde or took by taille, 

Algate he wuyted si> in his achat 
That he was ay hiforn and in good stat. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 670. 

3. In law, a setting off or limitation of owner- 
ship; a state of entailmenl. 

As if the Baln-bow wore in Tail 

Settled on him [a Chameleon ] and his Heirs Male. 

Prior, The Chameleon. 

4t. An entail. 


He seith to me he Is the lost in the Utyls of bis lyflode, 
the qweclie is CCCL. marke and better. 

Patton Letters, 1. 89. 

Estate In taa Bee estate.— General tall, in law, an 
estate tail limited to the Issue of a particular person, but 
not to that of a particular couple ; an estate tail general 
(which see, under estate).— Social tall, title resulting 
from a gift restrained to certmn heirs of the donee’s body, 
and not descending to the heirs in general. 

II. a. In law, being in tail; set apart, as an 
estate limited to a particular line of descent. — 
Estate tall female, esute tall general, etc. See estate. 
- Fee talL See/ee2. 

tail^ (tal), V. t. [< ME. tnilen, taylen, taillen, 
tauten, < OF. failler, F. tailler = It. tagliare, < 
ML. taleare, also (after Bom.) talare, cut off, cut 
(timber), < L. taka, a cutting: see tail^, n.] 1. 
To cut or carve ; carve out, — 2t. To mark on a 
tally ; sot down. 

gif I bigge and burwe it but gif it be ytaUled, 

I for^ete it as jeme, and gif men me it axe, 

SIxe sithes or seueiie 1 forsake It with othes. 

JHers Plowman (B), v. 429. 

3, To cut off or limit as a settled possession ; 
entail; encumber or limit, as by an entail. 

If ony pei-sone make ony compleynt to inyn oxecutores 
that I nave purchasyd ony taylid londes be this my will 
ordeynidtobesold,.. . . tiianne I will that the right heyris 
purchase as he such taylid londes, if ony be in my posses- 
sion or in my feifeez handes. Poston Letters, I. 46‘J. 

Nevertheless his bond of two thousand i>ounds where- 
with he was tailed continued uucancelled, and was called 
on the next Parliament. Fuller. (Jrnp, Diet.) 

tallage, tallage (ta'laj, taPaj), n. [Also tail- 
la ge, taliage, talliage; (. ME. tail age, taylage, tail- 
la ge, talage,i OF. iaillagc,< tailler, cut : see taiV^, 
w.] A part cut off or taken away; especially, 
a share of a man’s substance paid as tribute ; 
hence, tribute; toll; tax; specifically, a com- 
pulsory aid levied from time to time by the 
Anglo-Norman kings upon thc^ demesne lands 
of tho crown and all royal towns. Tail age was 
abolished in the fourteenth century. See aid, 
n., 3. 



As wyde as the worlde is wonyeth there none 
But vnder tribut and taillage as tykes and cherlcs. 

PUfs Plowman (B), xix. 37. 

On the 6th of February, 1.804, Edward ordered a tallage 
to be collected from his cities, borougiis, and lands in de- 
mesne, assessed, according to the historian, at a sixth of 
moveables. Stulihs, Const. Hist., g 276. 

After the disappearance of the dauogeld, in 1168, the 
auxilium [or aid) was enforced as a frequent tax from all 
the tenants, rural and urban alike; and these compulsory 
auxilia from all the tenants [of tho royal demesne] are usu- 
ally termed Tallages. S. DoweU, Taxes in England, 1. 42. 


Statute concemlngtailage (de UiUagio non eoncedendo), 
an English statute or ordinance, probably of 1297, declar- 
ing that tuilage sliould not be raised without the consent 
of Parliament, nor goods taken by the king’s otHoers for 
purveyance without tho owner’s assent, and creating simi- 
lar restrictions. - Tallage Of groatB, n tax of 4d. (a groat) 
on the goods of every person, except infants not over 14 
and beggars, grunted to the king by Parliament in 1377 : 
said to be the first instance of a ^H-tax. 

tallage, tallage (ta'laj, tal'aj), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. tailagcd, iallagcd, ppr. tailaging, tallaging. 
l\ tailage, tallage, w.] To lay an impost on; 
levy tailage upon ; tax. 


In the year 1882, the year that witnessed Edward’s un- 
successful attempt tc» tallage demesne, ho issued an ordi- 
nance for the collection of a subsidy on the wool (»f deni- 
zens. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 277. 


When scutage was paid by the military teiiants, the 
king tallaged . . . his urban and rural non-military ten- 
ants. or in other words the towns, most of which were 
built upon royal demesne, and the tenants of the demcsTie 
outside towns, requiring them to contribute towards the 
expenses of the expedition on hand. 

S. DoweU, Taxes In England, III. 74. 


tailageability, tallageability (taHaj-, taF'aj- 
ji-biri-ti), w. [<. tailage + -able -ity."] Capa- 
city o’i* fitness for being tailaged. [Rare.] 

These lists served to give the King a clue as to the tal- 
lageability of tho Jews. 

New York Natioti, May 81, 1888, p. 44.’J. 

tailagert, tallagert (ta'laj-6r, taraj-^r), «. 
[ME. taillaget', taylagier, < OF', taillag'ier, < tail- 
lage : see tailage!] A collector of taxes. 

Taylagiers and these monyours. 

Rtm,. of the Roee, 1. 6811. 

tail-bay (tarba), n. 1. In a canal-lock, the 
space notween tlie tail-gates and tlie lower 
pond. K. //. Knight. — 2. In a framed floor, one 
of the spaces between a girder and the wall. 
tall-Mock (tal'blok), n. JNaut., a single block 
having a short niece of rope attached to it by 
which it may no fastened to any object at 
pleasurie. See cut under hloek^, 11. 
tidl-board (tal'bord), n. 1. The board at the 
hinder end of a cart or wagon, which can be 
removed or let down for^convenienoe in unload- 


ing.— 2. In a ship, the carved work between the 
cheeks, fastened to the knee of the head. Totten, 
tail-bone (tal'bdn), n. 1. The coccyx, or os 
coccygis, when its elements are ankylosed in 
one bone, as in man. — 2. A caudal or coccygeal 
vertebra, when there are several, free and dis- 
tinct from one another. They range in number from 
three or four (in the gorilla and man) to a hundred or 
more, and when numerous very commonly resemble the 
joints or phalanges of a Auger or toe. See cuts under 
Catarrhina and pygostyle. 

tail-coat (tal'kdt), n, A coat with tails; spe- 
cifically, a coat with a divided skirt cut away 
in front, like a dress-coat, or the so-called swal- 
low-tailed coat. 

tail-corn (tal'k6rn), n. Kernels of wheat which 
require to be separated from the mass as unfit 
for market, but are available for home use. 
HaUiwcll, [Prov. Eng.] 
tail-coverts (tal'kuv^'^rts), n, pi. The feathers 
overlying or underlying the rectrices of a bird’s 
tail; the tectrices of the tail; the calyptaria. 

These coverts are divided into supeHor and inferior, or 
upper and under coverts. They are commonly short, 
covering only the bases of the rectrices, but sometimes 
extend far beyond them ; the gorgeous train of the pea- 
cock, for example, consists of tectrices, not rectrices, as 
is also the case with tho beautiful tniin of the parauise 
trogun. The ornamental feathers called marabou-feathers 
are the under tall-coverts of a si>ecios of stork, and in cer- 
tain other storks these coverts simulate rectrices. See 
diagram under Hrdt, and cuts midor pea foul, Pelargcmor- 
phsE, Taeniopy^jia, and trogon. 

tail-crab (tal'krab), n. In mining, a crab for 
overhauling and belaying the tail-rope, or rope 
used in moving tho pumping-gear in a shaft, 
tail-drain (tal'dran), n. A drain forming a re- 
eeptaelo for all the water that runs out of tho 
other drains of a field or meadow, 
tailed^ (tald), a. [< ME. tailed, Retailed; < fail‘d 
+ -ed‘-i.] 1. Having a tail; caudate; appeu- 

daged; urodcle; macrurous: as, tho tailed ba- 
trachians; the tailed wings of a butterfly. 

Snouted and tailed like a Imar, footed like a goat. 

Grew. 

2. In hot., provided with a slender or tail-like 
aj)pendage of any kind: as, tailed anthers. — 3. 
Formed like or into a tail ; slmped as a tail : as, 

append ages; arat-t<H7edfile. — 4. hiher., 
having a tail, as a beast or bird used as a bear- 
ing: used only when the tail is of a different 
tincture from tho rest: as, a lion sable, tailed 
gules. A\m queued. [Bare.] — Tailed amphlb- 
iaUB, the U rodela.- - Tailed rime. Sumc as caudate rime. 
See n'wie.— Tailed wasps, the Siricidip or UrocA^ridsp.— 
Tailed worm, a gephyrean of tho family Vriapulidse: so 
called from the filiform caudal appendage, 
tailed**^ (tald), a. [< ME. tailed; < taW^ + -ed^.] 
Subject to tail; entailed, 
tail-end (tal'end), n. 1. The hind part or end 
of an animal, opposite the head; tlie tail: as, 
the tail-end of a worm. — 2. Tho ti]) of the tail ; 
the tag: as, tlio tail-end of the fox is white. — 

3. Tho end, finish, or termination ; tho fag-end ; 
tailings: as, the tail-end of an entertainment, 
of a procession, or of a storm. [C^olloq.] 

Tho tail-end of a shower caught us. 

W. lUack, Phaeton, xxil. 

A dray with low wheels and broad *alc, surmounted by 
a box open at the tail-end. L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p, 20b<. 

4. pi. Inferior corn separated from gi’ain of a 
Buiierior quality, (kuripare tailing^, .3. 

Everybody ’ud be wanting broad made o’ tail-ends. 

George Eliot, Adam Bode, vl. 

tail-feather (tal'feTTi^6r), 71. One of the fea- 
thers of a bird’s tail ; 8 ]) 0 cificaUy, the rectrices, 
or rudder-feathers, usually stifi* pennacoous fea- 
thers, always devoid of a hyporachis, as <liHtin- 
guished from the tectrices or tail -coverts. Tail- 
feathers, like fiight-fenthem, have for the most part a wide 
inner and narrow outer vane, and when the tail is closed 
or folded they overlie one another alternately from side 
to side. The two middle feathers, whose webs are more 
nearly equal, and which overlie all the rest, are some- 
times distinguished as deck-feathers. Tail-feathers are al- 
ways paired, and hence of ah even number. The number 
prevailing among birds is 12 ; this Is characteristic, hav- 
ing few exceptions among all Passeres, whether oscine 
or clamatoriol, and among many other l)irds, as birds of 
prey. In picarinn birds 10 Is the rule, though many have 
12, and a few only 8 ; woodpeckers have 12, though appa- 
rently 10, one pair being rudimentary. In pigeons the 
rule is 12 nr 14 ; sometimes there are 16 or 20. In gallina- 
ceous birds the numbers run from 12 to 18 or 20. Waders 
have usually 12, often more, up to 20. Kwironiing-birds 
have sometimes only 12, usually higher numbers, as 16, 
18, 20, 24, or oven 82. The archfoopteryx appears to have 
had 40. In a few birds the tail-feathers proper are ex- 
tremely modified, as in tho lyre-bird. (Hee Menura, Tro- 
chUid/p.) Tail-feathers which project far beyond the rest 
are said to be Inng exserted. Hhapes of iiidiviaual rectrices 
are desciibed as truncate, incised, linear, aeuU, acuminate. 
Mamentoue, spatnlate, mueronate, etc. (See these worda) 
The relative lengths of rectrices go far to determine the 
shape of tho tail as a whole, which is usually in the form of 
a fan. The termination of the tail is described as even. 
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trunettUf cmite, Muminote, eumaU, fwkedt forAoats, fur- 
eate, rnnarginaU, rouruUdt doubU-roundid, dowdefcrked, 
etc. When the talMeathere of oppoeite sides come to- 
gether vertically, as in the rare but familiar case of the 
bam-yard fowl, the tail is said to be complicaU or folded. 
The same tetidenoy in the reversed direction results in 
the teaphoid or boat-»haped tail. A tail-feather spatulate 
at the end is called a roMet. Some tail-feathers are coiled. 
eireineUe or ioorpioid ; others form a lyrate figure. A few 
birds, as grebes, have only rudimentary or no proper tail- 
feathers. The word is loosely extended to include tail- 
coverts in some cases. See cuts under hoaUahaped^ Cin- 
dnnunu, lyre-bird, Sappho, Spathura, and Tvpm* 
tail-fln (tar fin), n. In the caudal fin. 
tail-flower (tal'fiou^dr), n. A plant of the 
araceous genus Anthurium; the West Indian 
wake-robin: bo called in allusion to the slender 
spathe prevalent in the genus, 
tall-fly (tal'fli), w. 8 ee^y 2 . 
tail-gate (tal'gat), n. 1. In a canal-lock, one 
of the lower pair of gates. Also called aftrgate» 
The upper gates are called head-gates, — 2. 
The movable tail-board of a cart or wagon. 
[Local, U. S.] 

The two were picking near together, and throwing corn 
over the tail-gate of the wagon. 

IS. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxxili. 

tail-grape (tal'grap), w, A plant of the ano- 
naceous genus Artabotrys, which comprises 
sarmentoso or climbing snrubs found in tropi- 
cal Africa and eastern Asia. The fruit is supported 
by a recurved hookdike peduncle serving as a tenarll, to 
which the genus name alludes, and perhaps the present 
name. A. odaratiemnue is a shrub with long branches, 
and solitary yellow, very fragrant ilowers, for which it is 
widely cultivated in India, etc. 

tail-hook (tarhhk), w. In angling, the hook of 
a tail-fly. 

tailing^ (ta'ling), w. [Verbal n. of faiZi, V.] 1. 
In building, same as taiV-, 5 («)■ — 2. In surg,, 
same as lail^, 5 (<j). — 3. pi. The parts or a 
part of any incoherent or fluid material sepa- 
rated as refuse, or separately treated as infe- 
rior in quality or value ; leavings ; remainders ; 
dregs. The tailings of grain are the lighter kernels blown 
away from the rest in winnowing ; of flour, the inferior 
kina separated from the better in bolting. Tati ning-li({Uor 
that has liecome '‘sour" or impure is called tailinge. In 
metallurgy tailings are the part rejected in washing an ore 
that has passed through the screens of a stamp-mil I, tlie 
worthless slimes left after the valuahle i)ortion has been 
separated by dressing or concentration. Tltc part reject- 
ed as tailings may, however, at a future time be worked 
over and made to utidergu still further concentration. 
'J'he sand, gravel, and cobbles which pass tl'»*ough the 
sluices in hydraulic mining wore formerly generally des- 
ignated 08 tailings ; of late years, and especially in Htute 
and United Htates legislative docuinonts, they have been 
called ''mining debris" or simply “debris." 

The refuse material thrown aside in quartz, drift, hy- 
draulic, or other mines, after the extraction of the pre- 
cious metal, is called tailings. The tailings from hydraulic 
mines are culled “ dt^bris " also. 

A. J. Butoie, Hydraulic Mining in Cal., p. 230. 

The lowest grade [of flour] comes from the tailings of 
the iniddUngs-puiifying machines. 

Ttve Century, XXXII. 40. 

In one of these fmethodsl the tanning-liciuor which has 
been in use for some time is made use of under the name 
of tailings, or sour liquor. C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 800. 

4. In calico-printing, a fault of impression on 
some part of tlie fabric, when the colors are 
blurred or altogether absent, through some de- 
fect in operation or treatment. 

tailing'^f (ta'ling), n, [ME. lailyng, irreg. iail- 
ende; verbal n. of tail^, t?.] A reckoning; 
tally, account. 

Thonigh his laboure or thorugh his loride his lyflode 
wynneth, 

And is trust! of his tailende. Piers Plounnan (B), vlll. 82. 

taillage, taillagert. See tmlagc, tailagcr. 
tail-lamp (tariamn), w. A form of signal -lamp, 
usually having a lens of red glass, carried at 
.the rear end of a train. [U. ».] 
taille (tal ; F. pron. taly), n. [< OF. and F. taille, 
a cutting, tail, etc.: see tail*i, w.] If. A Mi(i- 
dle English form of 1. — 2. Gut as to form 
or figure, especially with reference to propor- 
tionate stature ; build ; make : used of persons, 
but only as a French word. 

Mrs. Htewart. . . . with her hat cocked and a red plume, 
with her sweet eye, little Roman nose, and excellent taille, 
is now the greatest beauty T ever saw. 

Pepys, Diary, July IS, 1668. 

3. In old French law, a tax, tailage, or sub- 
sidy; any imposition levied by the king or any 
other lord on his subjects. — 4. In Eng. law, 
the fee or holding which is opposite to foe sim- 
ple. 

TaUU is thus called because it is so minced or pared 
that it is not in his free power to be disposed of who owns 
it ; but it is by the first giver cut or divided from all other 
and ti^ to the issue of the donee. Coufell. 

5. In dressmaking: (a) The waist or bodice of a 
gown. (6) The style or fit of the waist or bod- 
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ioe of a gown. [In both senses an adaptation 
of the French term.]— 6, In music, same as 
viola, 

taill6 (F. pron. ta-lya'), a, [OF,, pp. of tailler, 
cut: see tait^, v.] In her,, party per bend sin- 
ister. 

tailless (tal'les), a. [< taiU, n., + -less.'] Hav- 
ing no tail, in any sense ; ecaudate ; anurous : 
as, the tailless ape, Inuns ecaudatus.— Tailless 
amphibians or bairachianB, the Anura; the salient 
batrachians, as frogs and toads.— Tailless bippopota- 
mUB, the giant cavy, or capibara.— Tailless Sbrew, Anu- 
rostrrex squamipes, a small shrew of Tibet, 
tailleiir (ta-lyer'), w. [F., a cutter: see tailor.'] 
In rouge-et-noir and other card-games originat- 
ing in France, the name of the dealer or hanker. 
taiUie (tal'i), n. Same as tail^, 
tail-lobe (tal'lob), n. Either of the two divi- 
sions, upper and under, which the caudal fin of 
most fishes presents. See cuts under diphy- 
eercal, heterocercal, and homocereal. 
taiUoir (ta-lywor'), n. [F., < tailler, cut: see 
tail^.] In arch,, an abacus, 
tail-mnscle (tarmus'^'l), n. A caudal or coccy- 
geal muscle, attached to a vertebra of tlie tail, 
and serving to move that membt^r as a whole 
or any of its joints. 

tailor (ta'lor), n. [Formerly also taylor, tnilcr, 
tayler; < ME. taylor, laylour, taillour, iaylv^onr, 
taylgour, < OF. iaillonr, iailleor, taillour, F, lail- 
leur (= Pr. talairc, talador = Bp. Unador, ial- 
lador = It. tagliatorc), a tailor, lit. 'eiittc^r,’ < 
tailler, cut: K('e tnd^, v. The word appears, 
variously spelled, in the surname^ Tailor, Tay- 
lor, Tayler, etc.J 1. One who makes the outer 
garments of men, aTid wornenk riding-habits 
and other giinneiits of heavy stuff ; especially, 
one who inakt's such garments to order, as dis- 
tinguished from a clothier, who makes gar- 
ments for sale ready made. 

Thos beth the Ordcnaunco made and nstabled of the 
tfratcriiytc of crafleof Taylttrys,ot tiiot^ytoof Exceter, by 
asento and consente of the itrateniyteof crafte afloresuyd 
y-gedered there io-gederu, tfor twer more to yndewro. 

Enylish Gilds {K K. T. S.), jj. 81 ‘2. 

t^onio, taiU*r, let us see tliese oniamonts ; 

Lay forth the gown. Shak., T. of the S., iv. 8. Cl. 

2, In cool.: (o) A tailor-hiru. (/>) The mat- 
towacca, fall herring, or tailor-herring, Pomo- 
lohus W6V//om,v._Mercbant tailor. Bee merdmu. 

— Nimble tailor, the lung-tailed titmouse, Acredvla 
rosea. (Local, Eng. J Proud tailor, the goldflncl), Car- 
dwlis eleyans. IHalop.J-- Salt-water tailor, the skip- 
ja(;k or Iduchsh, Potnatomus saltatrix. Sec cut under blue- 
fsh. ( l^xtal, IJ. S.J — Tailors’ Chali, a cliair witlj a seat, 
back, and knee-rest, but without legs, adiptid to tlie 
cross-legged position usual among tailors when at work. 
--Tailors’ cramp, a Spaatic form of crump observed 
chiefly in the flexors of the flugersand the muscles of the 
thumb in tailors.— Tailors’ muscle. Hame as sarhrrius. 

— Tailors' spasm, a neurosis aflectiiig the inuscl<;s of 
the hands of tailors.— Tailors’ tWiSt, stout silk thread 
used for making men's ganueiitt. and outdoor garments 
for women. 

tailor (ta'lqr), V. ( < tailor, //.] I. in trams. 1 . To 
make clothing, eH})ccuilly for men ; follow tin* 
business of a tailor. — 2. To deal with tailors, 
as for clothing. [Golloq.] 

You haven’t hunted or gambled or tailored much. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. v. 

II. trans. To make clothes for; fit witli or as 
with clothing. [Humorous.] 

Bran had its proplnds. and ihe presartorlal simplicity of 
Adam its martyrs, tailored impromptu from the tar-pot by 
iiicenseU neighbors. LowWf, Study Windows, p UW. 

tailor-bird (ta'lor-henl), n. One of various 
small passerine birds of the Oriental or Indian 
region, noted for the ingenuity with which they 
sew leaves together to form a nest. These birds 
are a sort ot 
grass-warblors, 
grouped under 
the name Cis- 
HcoUb. They 
belong to such 

g enera as Hvya, 
vthora, Pri- 
nia, (witli only 
ten tail-fea 
there, contrary 
to the rule in 
Passeres), and 
especially to 
Sutcria and 
Ort hotumus. 

There are many 
species, some 
now placed in 
other genera. 

'rhe original 
tailoi - warbler 
of Latham 

O waa 
upon a 
bird first de- 
scribed by Fors- Ne&t of Tailor-bird . 



ter in 1781 as Motaoilla sutoria, and given a French name 
by flonniiil In 1782, with reference to the two long middle 
tail-feathers. These descriptions famished two nominal 
species, long known as Sylvia stUoria and S. longieauda 
respectively, till Horsford in 1820 founded a genus OrthoUh 
mus upon O. sepium; after which the original tailor-war- 
bler was usually placed in Orthotomus, and received In 
the course of time several other specifle designations. 
In 1881 Nicholson founded the genus Sutoria upon the 
original type species of Forster, Boiinini, and Latham ; and 
in 1881 Lesson founded a nominal genus Edela upon a spe- 
cies of Orthotomus. The result of this by no means re- 
markable confusion in generic names is that the species 
of Sutoria proper liave usually been culled Ortkotomua. 
(a) There are 8 species of Sutoria. or tailor-birds proper : 
S. sutoria or S. lunyicauda (mostly called OrthotorwuM sw- 
torius or 0. lonnieauda), throughout India and Ceylon, In 
parts of China, in Foimosa, iiaiuun, etc. ; S. edela of Java; 
and S. maetdicollis of tlio Malay peninsula. (6) There are 
10 or 12 species of OrthoUnnus proper, ranging from the 
Burmese countries and the Malay peninsula to Java, Su- 
matra, Borneo, and the Philippines. See also cuts under 
Sutoria and Orthotomus. 

tailoress (ta'lqr-os), n. [< tailor + A 

woman who inakos garnioiits for men and boys : 
especially, ono who undertakes to cut as well 
as sew, or to make the whole garment, 
tailoring (ta'lor-ing), n. [VtTbal n. of tailor, 
t>.] The occupation or work of a tailor. 

No one would wonder at his toiling at tailoring for 
something like this period without beginning to sell. 

The Century, XXIIL 266. 

tailoring-machine (ta'l<>r-iTig-ma-8hen^0, w. A 

sewing-machine adapted for tailors’ use. 
tailor-made (ta'lor-mad ), a. M ade by a tailor : 
used especially of women’s gow^ns and jackets 
in imitation of irien’s garments, with attention 
to exact fit and with little ornamentation, 
tailor-muscle (ta'lpr-mus''^]), w. Same as sar- 
tor iu.s. 

tailor-warbler (ta'l()r-wAr'''bhSr), w. The long- 
tailed tailor-hii'd : the original English name of 
Sutoria sutoria or S. lougteauda. See cut luider 
Sutoria. Latham, 178B. 

tail-piece (tal'ims), n. l. A piece forming a 
tn il ; a picHT^ at tli(» end ; an appendage. Spccifl- 
cally- (n) A small decorative engraving in the blank space 
at the oiui of a chapter, (b) In inusicul instruments of the 
vit)l class, a ti iangulur piece of wood, usually of ebony, to 
wliich tlie lower duds of the strings are fastened, (c) In a 
lathe, the set-screw on the roar spindle , the tail-pin. (d) 
In inininy, same as snore-pieev. (<*) Sumo as tany^ , 8. 

2, In cobL, ono of the i)arls or pieces compos- 
ing the pygidium of uTt insect, 
tail-pin (tarpin), n. in a lathe, the tail-piece, 
or hack-center pin. 

tail-pipe (tal'idp), n. The suction -pipe of a 
pump. 

tail-pipe (tal'pi]>), v. t. To fastt'U something 
to the tail of, as of a dog; fasttm sometbiug on 
any ojie, or annoy in any similar way. [Golloq,] 

Even the boys . . . iail-pifted not his dog. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, II. 

He might Imvebeen tail-piped for seven leagues without 
troubling his Itead alK)ut it, 

li. D. Blackinore, Cripps the (Jarrior, xxlx. 

tail-race (tal'ras), w. The channel in wliieh 
water runs from a mill after driving the wlieel. 
tail-rope (tul’rdp), n. in coat-mining, around 
steel- or iron-wire rope used in some eoul-mines, 
esnecially near Newcastle, England, in the so- 
called tad-rope system of uiuh*rgrouiHi haulage. 
— Tail-rope system, a luethod of uiuloi ground haulage 
of coal used in some districts wheie the inclination of the 
ways is only slight. In this system two lopos are em- 
ployed, one in front i»f the train and the otlier (the tail- 
roi»o) behind it. By the lattiT tlie empties are drawn 
"inhy," by the former the full ems an: drawn “outby - 
the engine haviug two drums, om- tor each rope, ana one 
always running loose while the otlicr is in gear. 

tails-common (talz'koin"qii), n. In mining, 
washed lead on*. 

tail-screw (tal'skid), n. In u, Inthe, the male 
screw whicli movt's tht* back-center backward 
and forward; Mie tail-pieces 
tail-stock (lal'stok), H. In a lathe, the adjust- 
able rear-stock movitig on the b(*d, opposite 
the head-stock, and carrying the dead-spindle 
into whicli Uni <lead-center is fitted. Also 
called dead-head. 

tail-switching (1al'swich'''ing), w. A method of 
swiUdirng trains at tenninal stations. After the 
train has i)een drawn into the station, a lueomutive, 
switched from a sitie-track, draws it i)ni;k\vard out of the 
station on to tiic sidc-truck, whence, after a change in the 
switcli, it hacks itagain into the station on a parallel track. 
The loixunotlve belotiglng to tlie train is tlieii swltebed 
so tJiat it can he coupled to what was previously the tail- 
end of tlie train. 

tail-tackle (tartak'U), n. I^aut., a watch- or 
luff-tackle in which a tail is substituted for the 
hook of the double block, 
tail-trimmer (tal't.rim^''cr), «. in building, a 
trimmer next to the wall, into which the ends 
of joists are fastened to avoid fluc»H. 
tail-valve (tal'valv), n. 1, The air-pump valvo 
in some forms of condenser. The steam passing 
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into the condenser opens the valve ; bat when a partial 
vacuum has been produced in the condenser the valve is 
closed by atmospheric pressure. 

2. Hume as snifting-valve, 
tail-vise (tal'vis)^ n. A small hand-vise with 
a tail or handle to hold it by. 
tailward (tal'whrd), adv, [< tail^ 4* -ward.] 
Toward the tail*; backward; caiidad. 
tail-water (tal'wfi-^t^r), n. The water flowing 
from the buckets of a water-wheel in motion, 
tailwort (tal'w^^rt), w, A plant of the order 
Triuridem, Lindley, 

tailzie, tailye (tal'ye), w. A Scotch form of 

Institutes and substitutes are synonymous words, Mr. 
Butler, and used inditlerently as such in deeds of tailzie, 
Scotty Heart of Mid- Lothian, v. 

tain (tan), w. [< ME. teiVy teyne, a U»in jjlato; 
perhaps < Icel. atwig, sprout, stripe, etc., 
= AS. tdny E. dial, tan, a twig (see but 

cf. OF. estainy P. dtam = Pr. cslanh = Sp. estafio 
= It. stagno, < L. stagimm, stnnnirm, an alloy 
of silver and lead, also Eli. tin: see stanvum.} 
A thin plate; a tagger; tin-foil for mirrors. 
Simmon ds. 

Unto the ffoldsniith witli tlilse teynes three 
They wente, and putte tliisc* tejiHCH in assay 
To fyr and hanier. 

(Jhaucer, Uanon’s Veoinait's Tale, 1. 82S. 
tainctt, n. An obsolete spelling of taint^, 
tainha, W. See toigna. 

taint^ (ta-nt), n, [Early mod. E. also Uiinct; < 
ME. ^teinly < OF. Ivint^ tmnetj color, Inie, dye, 
tincture, stain, < L. UncUtSy a dyeing, dye: see 
tinct an^l tinty doublets of taint. Cf. taint^, a, 
and t>.] It. Odor; hue; dye; tinge. 

Face rose-hucd, cherry red, with a silver taint like a lily. 
Greene, Hexainetra Alexis in Jjaudem KosamuiidsB. 
This pleasant lily white, 

'J’his taint of roseate red. 

E. De Vete (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 68). 

2. A stain; a spot; a blemish; a touch of dis- 
credit or dishonor. 

His tai/Ue and honours 

Waged equal with him. Sfiak., A. and 0., v. 1. 80. 
Hero 'twill dash — 

Your business has received a taint. 

Ji. Joneun, Staple of News, iv. 1. 

3. An infecting tinge ; a trace; a touch. 

A hallow(!(i temple, free from taint 
Of etbnicisme. Ji. Jonmn, ITndorwoods, xlll. 
There was a taitU of oft'eirdnacy in his (Gray’s] nature. 

LmveU, New J*rinceton Rev., I. 102. 

4. A corrupting or coiitaniinatiug influence, 
physical or moral; a cause or condition of 
depravation or decay ; an infoctioii. 

A deep and general taint infected the morals of the 
most iniliiential classos, and spread Itself through every 
province of letters. Macaulay, llallain’s Const. Hist. 
'J'he sad beqiK'St of sire k> son, 

The body’s taint, the iiiind’H defect. 

Whittier, The Shadow and the Light. 
It is also essential that there shall be no dry rot or 
taint present (in tlio wood]. Spone' Eneyc. Manuf., I. 9. 

6t. A certain 8i)ider of small size and red color, 
reputed to bo poisonous : perhaps a species of 
Latrodeetufiy but })robably only a harvest-mite, 
and not poisonous. 

There is found in the summer a kind of spider called 
a tainct, of a red colour, and so little of body that ten of 
the largest will hardly outweigh a grain. 

»f?ir T. Jiroiviw, Viilg. Err., hi. 27. 

talnt^ (tant), V, [< tainOyV.; partly < a., 

and ult. < OF. teindrey taindrr, pp. tcinty < L. 
tingervy pp. tinctmy tinge, dye, color; see thige. 
In some senses taint is prob. associated with 
L. iangervy touch, or confused with attaint.l I, 
trans^ If. To tinge; tincture; hence, to im- 
bue; touch; affect. 

The tiger wiU bo mild whiles she dotli mourn ; 

And Nero will be lauded with remorse, 

To heai- and see lier plalnia 

Shak.y S Hen. VI., liJ. 1. 40. 
Bo the stuuncl) hound the trembling deer pursues, 

And smellh his footsteps in ttie tainted dews. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

2. To imbue with something of a deleterious 
or offensive nature; infect or impregnate with 
a noxious substance or principle; affect with 
insalubrity, contagion, disease, or the like. 

Infection spreadeth upon that which is sound, and taint- 
sth it. Bacon, Envy (ed. 1887). 

Cold and wet lodging had so tainted their people as 
warco any of them were free from velicmeiit cougha 

N. Morton, Now England’s Memorial, p. 42. 

8. To make noisome or poisonous in constitu- 
tion; corrupt the elements of; render putrid, 
deleterious, or unfit for use as food or drink. 

The hottest air taints and corrupts our viands no more 
certainly . . . than the lukewarm. 

Landor, Imag. Conv., Mai'tin and Jack. 
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4, To ooiTupt morally ; imbue with perverse 
or objectionable ideas ; exert a vitiating influ- 
ence over; pervert; contaminate. 

Treason and tainted thoughts are all the gods 
Thou worship’dst. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, Iv. 2. 
Therefore who taints his Soul may be said to throw 
Dirt in God's Face. HoweU, Letters, iv. 21. 

5. To give n corrupted character or appearance 
to; affect injuriously; stain; sully; tarnish. 

Glorious followers ... are full of inconvenience, for 
they taint business throimli want of secrecy. 

Bacon, Followers and Friends (ed. 1887). 
The truth 

With superstitions and traditions totne. 

MUUm, P. L., xii. 512. 
The Honour of a Gentleman ia liable to be tainted by as 
■mall a Matter as the Credit of a Trader. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, iv. 1. 

Sf. To disgrace ; fix contumely upon. 

*T1b dishonour. 

And, follow’d, will be impudence, Bonduca, 

And grow to no belief, to taint these Romans. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, i. 1. 

7f . To trout with a tincture ; embrocate ; mol- 
lify. 

Lauiicing the wound thou shouldest taint, and prick- 
ing the heart which asketh a plaister. 

Jjyly, Euphues and his England, p. 814. 

=*Syn. 2-8. Contawinate, Defile, Taint, Pollute, Corrupt, 
Viitaie.. Whether these words are regarded as meaning 
the injuring of purity or the spoiling of value, they are in 
the order of strength, except that each is used in different 
degrees of strength, and that vUiate is one of the weaker 
words an<l taint a strong word for rendering impure. Cor- 
rupt means the absolute destruction of purity. They all 
suggest an influence from without coming upon. or into 
that whose purity or value is injured. 

II. intrans. If. Tobe tinged 6r tinctured; be- 
come imbued or touched. 

Till Biniam wood remove to Dunslnano 
1 cannot taint with fear. Sfmk., Macbeth, v. S. S. 

2. To be<*.ome tainted or rancid; be affected 
with incipient putrefaction. 

You cannot jireserve it (flesh] from taintina. 

Shak., Cymbeflne, i. 4. 148. 

taint^t (taut), a. [< ME. teint.i OF. teinty pp. of 
teindrey tinge : see kHnt'^, v.'\ Tainted ; touched ; 
imbued. 

A pure unspotted heart, 

Never yet taint with love, I send the king. 

Shak.y 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 188. 

taint^f (tant), 1 ’. [A var. of tent^y tempt. Cf. 
taunts. '] I, trans. 1. To touch or hit in tilting; 
reach with a thrust, as of a lance or other 
w(»apoii. 

The il. course they tainted eche other on y«’ helmes and 
passed by. Berners, tr. of Froissoi't’s Ghron., II. clxviii. 
This lovely boy . . . bestrid a Scythian steed. 
Trotting the ring and tilting at a glove, 

Which when ho tainted with his slender rod. 

He reined him straight. 

Marlowe, Tamburlainc the Great, II., I. 8. 

2. To thnist, as a lance or other weapon, es- 
pecially in tilting. 

Ho will Utird. a stoiT well at tilt. 

B. JotiHon, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 
Perigot. I have 

A staff to taint, and bravely. 

Chamoid.. Save the splinters. 

If it break in the encounter. 

Massinger, rarliament of Love, iv. 8. 

u. intrans. To make an effort or essay, as a 
juster; tilt, as in the just: make a thrust. 
taint‘-^t (tant), n. [< faintly v.] A thrust, as of 
a lance in tilting; especially, a preliminary 
movement or trial witn a weapon, as in the 
tilt, or, by extension, in battle. 

This taint he follow’d with his sword, drawn from a silver 
sheath. Chapman, Iliad, ill. .874. 

taint^t (tant), V. t. [< ME, teint&n; by apheresis 
from attaint.^ To attaint, 
taintless (tant'les), a. [< taint^ + -less.'] Free 
from taint or infection ; pure. 

No humours gross, or frow:w steams, . . . 

Could from her taintless bo<ly flow. 

Swifil, Btrephon and Chloc. 

taintlessly (t&ut^les-li), adv. Without taint;, 
purely. 

taintort (tan'tor), n. [ME., < OF. taintor. tain- 
tuvy taintour, a dyer, <LL. tinctoVy dyer, < L. tin- 
gervy pp. tinctusy dye : see taini^y v. The word 
exists in the surname Taintor.] A dyer. 

The cloth was next “teased” to bring out the nap, . . . 
when it was flnished aud ready for the I)yer, Litter, or 
Lister, or the Norman Taintor or Taintur. 

D. JI. McAnaUy, Pop. ScL Mo., XXXV. 812. 

taintnief (tfin'ttlr), n. [< op. tainturey tein- 
turSy F. teinture = Pr. tmtura bs Sp. Pg. It. 
tinturay < L. tincturay a dyeing, a dye, < Ungercy 
pp. Hnotusy dye, tinge : see Ungey and cf. Hneturey 


taks 

a doublet of tainture.] The act of tainting,' br 
the state of being tainted.' 

Tax me with these hot tainturesJ ' 

JBeau. and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, 1 X. 

taint-worm (tant'w^rm); n. Some worm that 
taints, or is supposed to do so. [An actual worm 
which answers to this description is one of the amall An- 
gnUlulidee, as a Tylenehus, causing the disease ear-oockles 
In wheat, and commonly called wmio ; but any insect-larva 
of such habits, as a joint* worm, would answer the poetical 
requirements of the name.] 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint-uform to the weanling herds that graae. 

Milton, Lyoldaa, 1. 46. 
Tai-ping, Tae-jplng (ti'ping'), n. [Chinese, < 
Vaiy a form of ta, great, + pHngy peace: see 
def.] One of those who took part in the great 
rebellion inaugurated in southern China in 
1850 by one Hung-siu-tsuen, who, calling him- 
self the ‘‘Heavenly Prince,” pretended that 
he had a divine mission to overturn the Man- 
chu dynasty and set up a purely native dynas- 
ty, to be styled the T^ai-pHnp Chaoy or ‘ (Jreat- 
peace Dynasty.’ As the cue had been imposed (about 
1644) upon the (Chinese by the Manchus as an outward 
expression of loyalty to the 1'atar dynasty, the Tai-pings 
discarded the cue, and hence were styled by the Chinese 
Ch'ang-mao-tseh.ox ‘long-haired rebels.’ Hung-siu-tsuen 
also promulgated a kind of spurious Christianity, in which 
God (Shangti) was known as the “ Heavenly Father.” and 
Jesus Christ as the “Heavenly Elder Brother.” The in- 
surrection was suppressed about 1864, largely with the aid 
of the “ Evor-victorioiis Army ” under Colonel Gordon, who 
from that time became known as Chinese Gordon.” 

taira, tayra (ti'ra), W. [S. Amer.] A South 
American musteline carnivore, Galera harhara. 
tairge (tSrj), v. t. A Scotch form of target. 
takn (tarn), n. A Scotch form of tarn^. 
taisch (tasdh), n. [Sometimes also task ; < Gael. 
taihhsy taihhsfiy the shade of one departed, a 
ghost, apparition, vision.] The voice of one 
who is about to die heard by a person at a dis- 
tance. [Scotch.] 

Bonm women . . . said to him they had heard two taischs 
(that is, two voices of persons almut to die), and, what 
was remarkable, one of tlieni was an English taisch, which 
they never heard before. Boswm, Journal, p. 172. 

tait^t, a. [ME. taity tayty < Icel. teitry cheerful, = 
UHO. tender.] Cheerful; lively. 
taitH, n. [ME.: see taM^y a.] Cheerfulness; 
sport. 

tait^ (tat), n. [Origin obscure.] The ton of a 
hill. [Prov. Eng.J 
tait^, n. See tate. 

tait^ (tat), [Australian.] A marsupial 
mammal of Australia, Tarsipes rostratus. Also 
called wooW>ew(/rT. See Tarsipes. 

Tait*B operation. See operation. 
taivers, W. pi. See tavers. 
taivert, a. See tayert. 

taj (taj), w. [Pers., <Ar.] A crown ; diadem ; 
crest; ornamental or distinctive head-dress; 
Kpecincally, in Mohammedan usage, the pecu- 
liar conical cap assumed by dervishes receiving 
full initiation. The word, as denoting an oblect of 
distinguished excellence, occurs in the name of the Taj 
Mahal, the splendid tempi e-inansoleum of Bhah Jehan 
(1628-58) at Agra in India. See cut under Mogul. 
tajagu, tajassu (ta-yas'o), n. [8. Amer.] The 
common or collared peccary, THcotyles torquatus 
or D. tajacu. Compare taguieati, and see cut 
under 7 /eccary. 

take (tak), v.] pret. tooky pp. taken (tooky ohs. or 
vulgar), imr. taking. [Also dial, tak {tack)\ Sc. 
also la ; C ME. taken (pret. tooky ioky pi. tokeny 
pp. takctiy coiitr. tany in pi. k;«c), < late AS. tacan 
(pret. toCy pi. tocoiiy pp. tacen)y take, < Icel. taka 
= Norw. taka = 8w. taga = Dan. tagcy take, 
seize; akin to Goth, tekan (pret. taitoky pp, 
tfikans)y touch, = L. tangere (y tag), touch: see 
tangent. The verb take in E. is of Scand. ori- 
gin: it appears first in late AS., the reg. AS. 
verb being nimany E. obs. or dial, nim: see 
nim^.] I, trans. 1. To lay hold of with the 
hand, fingers, arms, mouth, or other means ol 
holding; grasp; seize. 

Oure lorde . . . had hym take the vessell whiche tha 
he hadde, and sette it vpon the table. 

Merlin (£. E. T. B.), i. 66 
He took his sword under his arm, 

Aud he walk'd his father’s close about. 

Qrseme and Betoick (Child’s Ballads, III. 81) 

He took me by the hand and burst out in tears. 

Steele, Tatler, No. IH 
I cannot take thy hand ; that too is flesh, 

And in the flesh tliou hast shin'd. 

Tennyson, Qulneven 

2. To touch. See to take the groundy below. 

Tire lord . . . spredde his bond, and iok his lepre ; . . 

and al-so rathe he was i-warisd of his maladie. 

Old JSng, MUc. (ed. Morris), p. S 

3. To bring into one’s possession or powei 
acquire; obtain; procure; get: used of resull 



of Yoluotary aotion or effort. SpeoiflotUy^(a) To 
make a prisoner or prise of ; capture. 

Than wente Artbour ln*to paryse [Taris], 

And take the casteUe & the town at hys avyse. 

Arthw (ed. Fomivall), 1. 104. 

Of this Castle John Kevil was left Governor by King 
Edward, who, sending out certain Companies, took the 
Earl Murray Prisoner. . BoArer, Chronicles, p, 119. 

The French King hath Uxkm Nancy and almost all 
Lorain lately. Howdl, Letters, I. vl. 25. 

(5) To seise ; arrest ; hold in custody : usually followed by 
up. See to take up (d). 

As soono as the luges knowe ther-of, they well make yow 
to be take for couetyse at youre londes and herytage, and 
do lustice vpon yow. Merlin (B. £. T. 8.), i. 13. 

^me were taken A clapt up in prison, others had their 
houses besett & watoht night and day. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 10. 

(c) To get possession of by moans of a trap, snare, bait, or 
like device ; catch : used also of the device itself. 

In that Contree ther ben Bestes taughte of men to gon 
in to Watres, in to Kyveres, and in to dene Btankes, for to 
take Fysche. MandevUte^ Travels, p. 209. 

Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vines. 

Cant. ii. 16. 

I will first begin with the flies of less esteem, though 
almost anything will take a Trout in May. 

Cotton, in Walton's Angler, ii. 256. 

(d) To obtain in marriage ; as, to take a wife or a husband. 
To God and his sayntes mo swero now thys braid 
That in mariage me wil be taking. 

Bom. of Partnnay (E. E. T. S.X 1. 486. 
When she was flfteen, her father took a second wife. 

Maeavlay, Mine. D’Arblay. 
Ye are forbidden to take to you two sisters as your 
wives. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 1 17. 

(e) To secure by paynioiit, subscription, lease, or contract : 
as, to take a box at the opera; to lake a farm ; to take a 
daily paper. 

Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable court. 

Macaulay, Goldsmith. 
Wo went on board the little iron Swedish propeller, 
Carl Johan, at LUbeck, on the raorniug of Decemoer 1, 
A. D. 1856, having previously taken our passage for Stock- 
holm. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 13. 

They were always looking at palatial residences in the 
best situations, and always very nearly taking or buying 
one, but never quite concluding the bargain. 

JHckenn, Our Mutual Friend, 11. 4. 
(/) To win by competition, as in a contest of ability ; gain ; 
bear off : as, to take a prize ; to take honors at ludlcgc. 

They will be contoiit to win a thank, or take a second 
reward. Bacon, Suitors (ed, 1887). 

In many games, to win ; capture : as, to *ake the odd 
ck (at whist); rook taken knight (at chess). 

4. To please ; attract ; captivate ; charm. 
There's something in thee takes my fancies so 
I would not have thee perish for n world 

Beau, and FI. (V), Faithful Friends, iii. 3. 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free ; 

Such sweet iicghict more taketh mo 
Than all the adulteries of art. 

B. Jomon, Epiciono, i. 1. 
She herself, to confess a truth, was never greatly taken 
with crihbage. Lamb, Mrs. Battle on Whist. 

6. To attack; seize; smite; affect injuriously; 
said of disease, grief, or other malign influ- 
ence: as, i>lagiie taka the fellow; specifically, 
to blight or blaBt by or as by witchcraft. 

The .XX. day of apryll, .lohn popes wyfe of comtone 
Had a yong chylde, that was taken sodeidy, 

And so contynuod and coud(5 not he holnen. 

Joseph of Aiimathie (K. K. T. S.), p. 47. 
He [Ilcrno the hunter] blasts the tree and takes the 
cattle 

And makes niilch-kine yield blood. 

Shak., M. W of W., iv. 4, .32, 

Two shallops, going, laden with go<id8, to Connecticut, 
were taken in the night with an easterly storm. 

Wirahrop,]lisi. New England, I. 201. 
A plague take their balderdiish ! 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, i. 

6. To come upon suddenly; surprise; catch. 

Hee is a very carefull man in his Office, hut if hoe stay 

vp after Midnight you shall take him napping. 

Bp. Earle, Micru-oosmographie, A Constable. 
In their dealing with them, they took sumo of thorn in 
plain lies and other foul distempers. 

Wintkrop, Hist. New England, I. 301. 
If he shou'd have taken them in the very fact possest of 
his goods, these Vermin would have had one hole or an- 
other to creep out at. DampUtr, Voyages, II. 1. 89. 

I won’t know : I’ll be surpris’d ; III be taken by Surprize. 

Congreve, Way of the World, ill. 6. 

7. To appropriate ; get for one^s possession or 
use; hence, to abstmet; remove; carry off. 

It is not injustice to t^e that which none complains to 
lose. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, Hi. 

When I came to my place, I was informed that the sheik 
intended U>take my pistols by force, if I would not a^e to 
his proposal. Pocoeke, Description of the East, II. i. 98. 

Those we love first are taken first. Tennyson, To J. 8. 
Henoe, speclflcally— (a) To subtract ; deduct. 

This her son 

Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. Shak., Cymbelitte, 11. 1. 60. 
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(6) To extract; quote : as, a passage taken from Keats ; a 
desoription taken from Defoe, (c) To derive ; deduce. 

He from Italian songsters takes his cue. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 112. 
As a rale, the older English shires bear names taken 
from the circumstances of the conquest, and the later ones 
are called after towns, many of them of later foundation 
than the conquest. E. A. Freeman, Amor. Lects., p. 118. 
(d) To withdraw ; recall. 

Perhaps I’ll take my word again, 

And may repent the same. 

Sir Hugh le Mond (ChUd's Ballads, III. 257X 

8. To cbooBc; select: as, to take sides. 

Bister, I Joy to see you and your choice ; 

You look’d with my eyes when you took that man. 

Beau, and FL, Maid’s Tragedy, i. 2. 
Good commanders in the wars must be taken, be they 
never so ambitious ; for the use of their service dispenseth 
with the rest. Bacon, Ambition (eu. 1887). 

The nicest eye coold no distinction make, 

Where lay the advantage, or what side to take. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 571. 

9. To invest one’s sedf with ; assume as an at- 
tribute, property, or characteristic. 

And some other men Say it ys the sepulcroof Josophat, 
And that the Vale takes the name of the seyd Josophat. 

I'orkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 28. 
The growing wonder takes a thousand shapes. 

Cowper, Task, v. 119. 
The distance takes a lovelier hue. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxv. 

10. To receive ; become the recipient and pos- 
sessor of: noting ownership conferred from 
without, as by another person or by some cir- 
cumstance; especially, to receive willingly; 
accept, as something given or offered. 

He took hymsolf a greet profit therby. 

Chaueer, Friar's Tale, 1. 46. 
Proffers not took reap thanks for their reward. 

Shak., All’s Well, 11. 1. 150. 

I would have paid my two Turcomon ; but they would 
not take tho money I agreed for, and went on further, so I 
gave tliem soiiictlilng more. 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, II. i. 167. 
To take with gratitude what Iloav’n bestows. 

Covfper, Hope, 1. 430. 

11. To bo the subject of; experience, (a) To 
have recouinae to ; submit to ; undergo, as any physical or 
inateriid process or operation. 

If a man takith circuincisiuun in the Saboth, that the 
lawe of Moyseslie not hrokun, ban yeindignacioun to me 
for 1 made al the man hool in the Sabot? 

^'yclif, John vll. 23. 

As jockeys take a sweat. 

Coieper, Progress of Error, 1, 221. 
Girls [in Spartal had to take gymnastics as the boys did ; 
but they did not go on into the dij.^ipllm* of the men. 

W. WUh n, State, it 1()7. 
(ft) I’o fool ; have a sense of : noting mental experience. 
Erthe, eleintmtls, euer ilkaiie, 

For iny syiine has sitrowe tniie, 

This weJe 1 see. 

York Plays, p. 33. 

Whan tliekynge Braiigore saegli the distruxiun and the 
grete iiiartire, he take, tlier-of grtde pltce, and gan to wepe 
watir with his lyon. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Ii. 248. 

Is it not alike niadnesa to take a pride in vain and un- 
profitable honours 

Sir T More, Utopia (tr. by Rubinson), ii. 7. 
The 8ad<leBt heart might p1(:aBure take 
To see ail nature gay. Scott, Mann ion, iv. 15. 
(ct) To arrive at ; attain 

[Tills] tooke such good siiceesse that the Garrison was 
cut off by the Auibuseudo 

( apt John SmUh, True Travels, I. 15. 

12. To submit to; endure; put up with; bear 
with resignation. 

Why do ye not rather take wrong? why do ye not rather 
suffer yourselves to In* defrauded? 1 (k>r. vl. 7. 

Wisdom has tanglit us to be calm and meek, 

To take one Idow, and turn the other cheek. 

0. W. Holmes, Non-Resistance. 
She must think how she would take the blame 
That from lier mother did her deed await. 

William. Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 224. 

13. To ac(M*i)t and act upon; be guided by; 
comply with : at>, to take a hint or a suggestion. 

My evor-lionour’d friend, I’ll take your counsel. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, I. 8. 
If this advice appear tho worst, 

E’en take the counsel which I gave you first. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, 1. vi. 131. 

14. To be affected or infected with ; acquire in- 
voluntarily and especially by communication ; 
contract: as, to take a fancy; to take a fever. 

His Moakito Strikers, takinf/ a fancy to the Boy, begg'd 
him «>f Oapt. Wright, and hmk him with them at their 
return into their own Country. Dampier, Voyages, 1. 181. 

In our anxiety that our morality should not take cold, 
we wrap it up in a great blanket-surtout of precaution 
against the breeze and sunshine. 

Lamb, Artificial (.'ornedy of the Last Century. 
Fred (entitled to all things there) 

He took the fever from Mr. Vollaire. 

IT. S. QUbert, Baby’s Vengeance. 


take 

The Prophet had certainly takm a love for me. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, II. 186. 

16. To receive with tho desired effect in use 
or application; hence, to be susceptible to. 

G. W. M. asks . . . what to apply to type on which 
kerosene has been spilled to make it take ink. 

Sci. Amer,, N. S., LXII. 204. 

16. To attack and surmount, as an obstacle or 
difficulty; hence, to dash into, as an animal into 
water, or to clear or leap, as a horse or a rider 
clears a fence. 

That hand which had the strength, even at your door, 
To cudgel you and make you take the hatch. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 188. 
The Exe . . . ran in a foaming torrent, unbridged, and 
too wide for leaping. But Jeremy’s horse took the water 
well. B. /). Blacknutre, Lurna Doone, xlviL 

17. To receive, as into a speciflod relation or 
position; admit: as, to take a person into fel- 
lowship; to take a clerk into the firm. 

When St. Paul was taken into the apostolate, his com- 
missions were signed in these words. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X I. 808. 
He has taken me into his confidence. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xl. 

18. To receive into the body or system, as by 
swallowing, inhaling, or absorbing. 

This day is tho fourteenth day that ye have tarried and 
continued fasting, having taken nothing. Wherefore, 1 
pray you to take some meat. Acts xxvii. 88, 34. 

Here wo see how customary it was for ladies to take 
snuff in 1711, although Steele seems to be shucked at it 
as quite a now fashUm in 1712. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Quoen Anno, I. 210. 

19. To receive into the mind ; catch the sense 
of ; understand : as, to take one’s meaning. 

Was this taken 

By any understanding pate hut thine? 

Shak., W. T., I. 2. 222. 
Madam, take it from me, no Man with Papers in 's Hand 
is more dreadful than a Poet ; no, not a Lawyer with his 
Declarations. Wycherley, I^ove in a Wood, Ded. 

20. Hence, to grasp the meaning of (a person) ; 
perceive the purpose of; understand the acts 
or words of. 

You take me right, Kupolis ; fur tlioro is no possibility 
of an holy war. Bacon, Holy War. 

My dear friend, you don’t take me— Your friendship 
out-runs my explanation. Siede, Lying Lover, if. 1. 

21. To hold as one^s opinion; deem; judge; 
sn])poHe: often with /or. 

Of verry righte he may he called trewe, and soo muste 
he be take in eiiery place that can deseriie and lote as he 
ne knewe, and keep the good if he it may purchaco. 

Political Poe^ns, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 78. 
Of all people Ladies have no resison to cry down Cere- 
inunies, for iliey take themselves sliglited without it. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 81, 

I saw al8f> what I took to he the bed of a canal cut in 
between the hills, wliich possibly might bo to convey 
water to the east. Pmuteke, Description of tho East, I. 78. 

1 take this defect among them tc) have risen from their 
ignorance. Saift, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 7. 

The groat point, as I take It, is to ])o exorbitant enough 
ill your demands. Sheridan, School for Scandal, Hi. I. 

22. Toeimsider; regard; view and examine. 

He was a man, take him for all in oil, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

Shak., Hiin.let, 1. 2. 187. 
It is generally observed that modern Rome stands higher 
than the ancient ; some have cumpnted it about fourteen 
or fifteen feet, taking one place with another. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Werks, ed. Bohn, I. 468). 
Taken by themselves and considered as eharactorlsties 
of tlio Institute sculptors, file obvious traits of this work 
might, that is to say, bo adjudged eccentric and empty. 

The Century, XIJ. 19. 

23. To regard or look upon, with reference to 
the emotion excited; be affected by, in a speci- 
fied way. 

Heime, Mardiati, 

And bring me how he takes niy death. 

Shak., A. and (1, iv. 18. 10. 

I am sure many woiiiu fake it ill to he abridged of tho 
titles and honours of their predecessors. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 204. 

I aii’t a man of many words, but I take it very kind of 
you to be so friendly, and above-board. 

Dickens, Doinhey and Son, xvli. 

24. To accept the* statements, promises, or 
terms of; close with. 

Old as 1 am, I take theo at thy word, 

And will h)-inorrow thank thee with my sword. 

Dryden, Conquest of Granada, I., ii. 1. 

26. To assume as a duty or responsibility; 
undertake. 

This feende that toke this entcrpiise no taried not, but 
In al the haste that he rnyght he come ther. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 8. 
Our takm task afresh we will assay. 

J. Dennys (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, 1. 163). 
There was no man that would take charge of a galley ; 
the weather was so rough, ami there was such an atnazed- 
nosH amongst them. Munday(AT\)iiv'e Eng. Garner, L 209). 



26. To ascertain, as by computation or mea* 
suremoiit: as, to take the weight of anything. 

He itho tailor] views with studious Pleasure 
Your Shape, before he toAres your Measure. 

/*rior, Alnia, i. 

The balance of our imports of grrain, taken upon a num- 
ber of years, began to exceed the balance of our exports. 

S, Dauodl, Taxes In England, TV. 10. 

27. To contain; comprehend; include. 

He whom the whole world could not take, 

The Word, which heaven and earth did make, 

Was now laid in a manger. 

B. Joneon, Hymn on the ISatlvity. 

We always take the account of a future state into our 
schemes about the concerns of this world. Bp. AUerlmry. 

28. To include in a course, as of travel; visit. 

Ihe next morning I went to Dassamonpeack and sent 
Pemissapan word 1 was going to (!rofitan, and tnoke him 
in my way to complaine Osoeon would liaue stoic my 
prisoner Skico. 

Ralph Laym, quoted in Capt. .Tolm Smith's Travels, 1. 92. 

About a year since, R. B. and took that city, in the 
wav from Frederickstadt to Amstta-dain, and gave them a 
visit. Penn, 'I'nivcls in Holland, etc. 

29. To resort to ; havci n'courso to ; avail one’s 
self of; employ, as any appliance', means, or 
resource capable of service. 

The same Tliursday at nftyr noon we toke our assya at 
the Mownte Byon, . . . and rode the sanio nyght to Beth- 
lem. TorkiMjton, Dinrlc? of Eng. Travel!, p. 4«. 

There is n tide in ilio nlTuirs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, loads on to fortune. 

Shak., J. C., iv. «. 219. 
I Uioke coach iii company with two courteous Ttalian 
gentlemon. Evelyn, Diary, May 18, lfl45. 

Take wings of fancy, and ascend. 

Tenvyeon, In Memoriam, IxxvI. 

30. To need; require; demand: often used 
with an impersonal subject: as, it took all our 
strength to row ashore. 

How long do you think ii. will take you to bring your 
thoughts togotlicr? Georye Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiil. 

81. To give; deliver. [Now rare.] 

There hesyde is the Place where oure Lord toke to 
Moyaes the 10 Coinaiuloinenies of tlio Lawe. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 62. 
Pandarua gan hyin the letro take, 

And soyde, “Pardee! Hod hath holpen us." 

Chaueer, Troilus, il. 1818. 
He gaue a ryng on to Olarionas, 

And she f,oAcr hym another for certeyn. 

Oenerydee(K. E. T. S.X 1. 907. 

32. To inflict, as a blow, on; hence, to fetch 
(a person or an animal) a blow; strike*. 

Eotor . . . take his horse with his helis, hnstid before, 
Gird euon to tlie grekes with a grete yre. 

Deetrudion of Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 0.H94. 
The potter yn the nek(5 hem toke, 

To the groiide som* ho yede. 

Robin Hood and the Potter (Oliild's Ballads, V. 21) 
A rascal takee him o’er tlie face, and fells him. 

Fletcher, Humorous laeutouant, il. 2. 
Mr. William Yaux took Mr. Knightly a blow on the face. 

Court and IHirm qf Charlee i., I. fifl. 

83. To betake: used reflexivoly. 

To alle the devellos 1 me take, . . . 

But it was told right myselvo. 

Bom. of the Roee, 1. 7590. 
Betcro bote Is noon to me 
Than to his mercy truli me take. 

Hymns to Viryin, etc. (K. E. T. S.), p. 11. 
Art thou a craftsman ? take thee to thine arte, 

And cast olf slnutli, which loytreth in tlie t'anipes. 

Qaeeoiyne, Steele (ilas (od. Aiiier), p. 67. 
But for shame, and that I am a man at arinos, 1 would 
nintie away, and take me to my legs. 

Ueywood, Four Prentises of lamdoii (Works, ed. 1874, 

III. 220). 

84. To condtict; escort; convey; lead or carry. 

Take the stranger to my house, 

And with you take the chain. 

« Shak., 0. of E., Iv. 1. «({. 

Ho Enid took his charger to the stall. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

I’ll got him to take mo about, 1 only a country fellow, 
and he up to all the ways of town. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xll. 

35. With munis noting or implying motion, 
action, or procedure: to do, make, perform, 
execute, practise, or the like. In this sense the 
verb and its ol>Jcct often form a periphrasis for the verb 
suggested by the object : as, to take heyinniny, for to be- 
gin: to take resolnUon, for to resolt>e: to take a walk, for to 
walk; so also with to take one'e way, course, journey, etc., 
and many other phrases noting progress or procedure. 

The synner took pennunce with good enteiit. 

And lefte al his wickld synne. 

Hymns to Virtfin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 99. 
I tooke my Journey there iienco by (’oach towai^ds I*ari8. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 14. 
Sound was the sleep he tooAr, 

For bo slept till it was noon. 

Bonl John (Child's Ballads, 1. 134). 
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To secure him at home, he (Edward IV.] took Truce 
with the King of Soots for fifteen Years. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 206. 

Prince Doria going a Horseback to take the round one 
Hight, the Soldier took his Horse bythe Bridle. 

aoweU, JLetters, ii. 54. 

O’er Scythian Hills to the Meotlan Lake 
A speedy Flight we’ll take. 

Congreve, Semele, ii. 1. 

If you please to action me, take your course. 

Gentleman JnstrwAed, p. 625. {Davies, under ctetion.) 

We took onr last adieu, 

And up the snowy Splugen drew. 

Tennyson, The Daisy. 

He (Sir Robert Peel] was called upon at a trying moment 
to take a stop on which assuredly much of the prosperity 
of the people and nearly all the hopes of his party along 
with his own personal reputation were imperilled. 

J, McCarthy, Hist. Own Times, xix. 
Speciflcally— («) To execute by lU'tistic means, as a draw- 
ing or painting, or a photograph ; also, to obtain a like- 
ness or picture of : as, to take a person or a landscape. 

Here is the same face, taken within this half-hour, said 
the artist, presenting her with another miniature. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xx. 

As the young people frisked about iuiiooently, Mr. 
Brackett and I succeeded in taking some half-dozen in- 
teresting and instructive grbups and single figures. 

Harper's May., LXXVIll. 626. 
(5) To make by writing ; jot down : as. to take notes ; 
hence, to obtain in the form of notes or other memoranda: 
as, to take a speech in shorthand. 

A chield 's amang you taking notes, 

An', faith, he'll prent It. 

Bums, Captain Grose’s PoregHnations. 

(c) In music, to execute at a specified rate of speed; 
hence, to adjust at a given rate; as, to take tiio tempo 
slowly. 

The niusical part of the service was, to begin with, 
taken slow — incredibly slow. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 9.5. 

30. To admit to sexual iutoreourse : said of the 
feTnHlo.— TaJce care. Hoc care.-— TaJee an order 
to put more ink on a printing roller.— Taken aback. See 
cdtacki.- To be taken In the mainort, to be taken 
with tbe mainort. Hee «tainor.— To bo taken sick, 
to become sick ; fall ill. - To make one take tbe dust. 
See dust I.— To take aback. See taken abaak, under 
abucAri. -TO take account of, to note; mark; make a 
note of. 

This man walked about and took account 

Of all thought, said, and acted. 

Browning, How It Strikes n Contemporary. 

To take action, a dare, adyice, a grinder. See the 
nouns. — To take advantage of. see advantage, n. — To 
take aixn. to direct or levm a weapon or a missile at an 
object. -^To take air. See airi.—To take a leaf out 
of one’s book. See ftoo*.— To take amiss. See amiss. 
—To take a name In vain, an Insult, a rise out of. 
See nar/wji, insult, nwL -To take arms. See arm'i.-- 
To take a season, a seat, a side, a step, a turn. See 
the nouns.— To take a thing in anufft. See snw/i.— 
To take back, to withdraw; recall ; retract. [Culloq.] 

I’ve disgusted you -I see that; hut I didn’t mean to. 
I— I take it hack. Howells, Silas Lapham, xv. 

To take ball for. See baiPi. - To take battlet, to fight. 
And y in his quarel took bataUe 
Asen my fadir to amend his mys. 

Hymns to Virgin, ett;. (E. E. T. B.), p. 50. 

To take bearings. See Iwariwj.—To take bogt. See 
bog'i.^To takebreatb, or to take a long breath, to 
pause, as from lalior or exertion, in order to breathe or 
rest ; rest, refresh, or recruit oue’s self after fatigue. 

Before I proceed, I would take some Irreath. Bacon. 

'rhe world slumbered or took breath in his [Hippocrates’s] 
resolutions divers hundreds of years. Donne, Letters, xvli. 
To take by storm, by the hand, etc. See the nouns. 
—To take captive. See capfitw.— To take checkt, 
cold, counsel, course!, see the nouns.— To take 
down. («) To lower the power, spirit^ pride, or vanity of ; 
abase; humble: as, to take down a conceited upstart. 
Compare to take down a peg, under peg. 

Doe you thinke ho is nowo soe daungcrous an enernye 
as he is counted, or that it is soe harde to take him downs 
as some suppose? Spenser, State of Ireland. 

In a good time that man Imth wins and wooes 
That takes his wife dovme in her wedding shooes. 

Ueywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, II. 94). 

(5) To swallow : as, to take down a draught or a dose. 

Sir, kill me rather ; I will take down poison, 

Eat burning coals, do anything. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, ill. 6. 
(c) To pull down ; remove by taking to pieces : as, to take 
down a house or a scaffolding, (d) To put in writing ; writ© 
down ; recortl ; note : as, to take down a sermon In short- 
hand ; to take dotvn a visitor’s address; to take down a wit- 
ness’s statement.— To take earth, in fox-hunting, to 
escape into its hole: said of tbe fox ; hence, figuratively, 
to conceal one’s self. 

Follow yonder fellow, and see where ho takes earth. 

Scott, Kenilworth, Iv. 

To take effect Secc/ect.— To take exception. See 
aawphtVm 4.—TO take fire, flay, foott, form. See the 
nouns.-- To take for granted. See granti, v. t.— To 
take French leave. See French.— To take heart See 
Asarf.— To take heart of grace, see grace — To take 
heed, (a) To beware ; he careful ; use caution : often 
followed by qf or to. 

I will take heed to ray ways, that I sin not with my 
tongue. Ps. xxxix. 1. 
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Asper (I urge it aa your friendk take heedt 
The da^ are dangerous, full ox exception. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 

(5) To take notice; pay attention; attend; listen. 

God ne takth none hede of zuiche tales. 

AyenbUeqfJntoyt (E. E. T. S.X p. 176. 

To take hold: commonly with qf or on. (a) To get a 
grasp or grip : as, to take hold of a rope. 

Ten men . . . shall take hfAd of the skirt of him that Is 
a Jew, saying, We will go with you: for we have heard 
that God is with you. Zech. vlli. S8. 

(b) To gain possession, control, or Influence. 

Sorrow shall take hold ott the inhabitants of Palestlna. 

Ex. XV. 14. 

I pray, sir, tell me, is it possible 

That love should of a sudden take such hold t 

£f/iak.,T.of theS.,i. 1. 162. 

(c) To take advantage ; make use. 

Captaine Gorges tooke hold of y« opportunitie. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 149. 

(d) To lay hold, for or as for management or adjustment. 
Some take hold qf suits only for an occasion to cross 

some other. Bacon, Suitors (ed. 1887). 

To take horse, see Aorsci.— To take huff, to beoome 
huffy or pettish ; take offense. 

If the American actress came over, of course she would 
Insist on playing Violaiite; then Miss Carmine would take 
hug, and there was sure to he a row 1 

Whyte MelviUe, White Rose, II. vii. 

To take In. (at) To capture ; conquer. 

He hath mused of taking kingdoms in. 

Shak., A. andC., ill. 13.83. 
Should a great beauty resolve to take mo in with tbe 
artillery of her eyes, it would be as vain as for a thief to 
set u]K>n 0 new-robbed passenger. Sucklir^. 

(6) To receive ; admit ; give entrance or admittance to. 

By our cognation to the body of the first Adam, we took 

in death. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836)^ I. 694. 

The captain told them we wanted to take in water. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 241. 
After a long day’s journey of thirty-one miles, we 
reached a house which we had been told took in travel- 
lers. B. Hall, 'J’ravelB in IST. A., II. 267. 

(c) 'I’o receive into one’s house: said of work undertaken 
to he done at home. 

His wife . . . had tried to help him support their fam* 
ily of young children by giving private lessons and 1^ tah 
itig in sewing. The Century, XXXVII. 8.8. 

(d) To inclose, fence, or reclaim, as land. 

Bpon the sea-coasts are parcels of land that would pay 
well for the taking in. Mortimer. 

(e) I'o encompass or embrace ; include ; comprehend. 

This love of our country is natural to every man. . . . 
It takes in our families, relations, friends, and acquain- 
tance. Addison, Freeholder, No. 6. 

It may bo supposed that this lake [ Brulos], which is now 
of so great an extent, takes in all the other lakes men- 
tioned by the antlonts to the east 

Pococke, Description of the East, 1. 16. 
Specifically, to Include in one’s course or experience, as 
by seeing, visiting, or enjoying. 

The Bensons would not be persuaded out of their fixed 
plan to take in . . . the White Mountains. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 298. 
(/) To reduce to smaller compass ; make less in length or 
width ; contract ; brail or furl, as a sail ; make smaller, as 
a garment. 

At night we took off our main bonnet, and took in all our 
sails, save our maincourso and inizzen. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, I. 21. 
Sure every oi»c of me frocks must be taken in,— it ’s such 
a skeleton I’m growing. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xliii. 
(y) To receive into the mind ; comprehend ; perceive. 

lie took in the sense of a statement veiy slowly through 
the medium of written or even printed characters. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ill. 1. 
We only take in any discourse if our memory retains the 
earlier words while we are hearing those which follow. 

LoUe, Micrucosmus (trans.), 1. 220. 
(A) To accept as true : believe ; as, he taok in whatever wo 
told him. [Colloq.] (i)To take by subscription, as a mag- 
azine or newspaper. Compare def. 8 (s) [Eng.J 

Few working-class homes in England fall to take in some 
kind of paper uti the day of rest. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 110. 

(J) To dupe; cheat; gull. 

Hostess. I took you in last night, I say. 

Syntax. Tis true ; and if this bill I pay. 

You'll take me in again to-day. 

W. Com6s, Di. Syntax’s Tour, 1. 4. {Davies.) 

Home critics declared that Mr. Cohden had been simply 
taken in; that the French Emperor had “bubbled" him. 

J. McCarthy, Hist. Own Times, xlL 

To take In hand. See hand.— To take in patlenoet. 
See patience.— ’So take in the Black {naiut.\ to draw in 
the loose or relaxed part of a #>pe until it becomes taut. 
—To take into account. See account.— To take Into 
one’s confidence. See confidence.— So take into one’a 
head, to conceive the idea of ; form a plan or intention of. 

Apparently Rousseau was an advanced boy, for, after 
these clerical duties were over, and he had returned to 
Paris, he took it into his own head to paint a view of the 
Montmartre hill. The Century, XU. 678. 

To take into one’a own hand orhanda, to assume the 
management or execution of, as a personal duty, right, or 
privilege. 
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Thejr suffer not their council to go through with the 
resolution and direction, as if it depended on them, but 
tctke the matter back into their own nandg. 

Baeon, Counsel (ed. 1887). 

In the pre>Conque8t codes the owner was generally al- 
lowed to take the law into hit own hand, as in early Roman 
law, and get back his goods by force if he could, no doubt 
with the assistance of nis neighbours where possible. 

Eneyc. Brit., XXIII. 232. 

To take Issue. See itfme.—To take It ill. See <«.— 
To take It out of. (a) To obtain or extort reparation or 
indemnity from ; compel satisfaction from. [Colloq.] 

If any one steals anything from me, . . . and I catch 
him. 1 take itoutqf him on tlie spot. I give him a jolly 
good hiding. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 81. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boffin (as the saying is) took U oxd qf the 
Inexhaustible Lbaby] in a shower of caresses. 

IHckent, Our Mutual Friend, iv. 13. 
<6) To exhaust tlie strength or energy of. [Colloq.] 

They tried back slowly and sorrowfullv, . . . beginning 
to feel how the run had taken it out of them. 

T. Uuyhet, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 7. 
To take leave. See i«ow2._to take namst. See 
nam2. — To take notice of or that, (a) To note ; mark ; 
observe. 

You are to take notice that the fish lies or swims nearer 
the bottom, and in deeper water, in winter than in sum- 
mer. /. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 

In Bethlehem I took particular notice qf their ovens, 
which are sunk down in the ground, and have an arch 
turned over them. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 40. 

Puff, They were spies of Lord Hiirlelgh’s. 

Sneer. But isn’t it odd, they were never taken notice qf, 
not even by the commandur- in-chief V 

Sheridan, The Critic, ii. 2. 
(2>) To remark upon ; make mention of. 

I have something to bog of you too : which is not to 
take notice of our Marriage to any whatever, yet a while, 
for some Reasons very important to me. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. 1. 
To take occasion. See occattion.— To take off. (a) I'o 
remove : as, to take off one’s hat or gloves; to have one’s 
beard taken off. (ft) 'To remove or transfer to another place : 
as, take off the prisoner to Jail! take yourself off! (c) 'To 
make away with ; put to death ; kill. 

Whose execution takee your enemy off. 

Shak., Maebeih, iii. 1. 10.^). 

Till at last the wisdom of our (Jovornours thought it tit 
to take him [JesusJ off, and make him an oxiunple fur Re- 
formers. Stillingffeet, Henuous, II. i. 

(d) ’fo deduct: used spcclflcully of reduction of i»rlce. 

The iustliios decreed to take off' a halfpenny in a quart 

from the price of ale. Sirift, Miseell aides, {hat ham.) 

(e) To withdraw ; dqirlve, free, t»r relieve <»ne of : os, to 
take responsibility off; to take off a curse. 

Your power and jour command is taken off. 

S/Mk., Cthcllo, V. 2. :«I. 

Penitence docs appease 

The ineonsftd powers, and aacritlco takes off 

Their heavy angers. 

Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, iv. 1. 
(/t) To withhold ; hold back ; deter. 

No ineaiis either he, or y*' letters y**.v write, could take off 
M*". Shorloy iV y*' rest from putting both y* Krieiidship and 
Whit-Angoll on yj gencrall ucuuuiite. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 280. 

It is as plain that one great End of the ('hristinn Doc- 
trine was to take Mankind off from giving Divine Worship 
to Cireatures. StUlinyJleet, Sermons, 111. vi. 

(j!) 'J'o take in trading ; purchase. 

That vessel found courteous oiitertalnnient with him, 
and he took off all her coinmodities, hut not at so good 
rates aa they expected. 

Winthro]}, Hist. New England, II. 24&. 

(A) To drink off ; swallow. 

Whore she drankc to him a cup of poysoiied liquor ; and 
hailing taken o/* almost halfe, she reached him the rest : 
which after she saw he had druiike, she culled upon her 
husbands name aloude. Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 321. 
(t) To reproduce ; copy. 

It would, perhaps, be no impertinent design to take off 
all their models In wood, wlrleli might not only give us 
some notion of the ancient music, but help us to pleasanter 
Instruments than are now in use. 

Addieon, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, 1. 46ri). 
Hence — (J) To personate; imitate; mimic, especially in 
ridicule. 

She was always mimicking. She took off the excise- 
man, and the farmers, and her grandmother, and tlie very 
parson, — how she used to make us laugh I mimicking! 
why it was like a looking-glass, and the folks standing in 
front of it, and speaking behind it, all at one time. 

C. Jieade, Art ; a Dramatic Tale, p. 174. 

To take offense. See offerwe.—To take on or upon 
(one’8 selO. (n) To put on ; invest one's self with ; fig- 
uratively, to assume, as a property, characteristic, or mode 
of being. 

Christ our Lord took him the form of a servant. 

Jfiffon, Church-Government, ii. 1. 

Thus it is that the grief of the passing moment takee 
upon ilerif au individuality, and a charaeter of climax, 
wnich it is destined to lose after a while. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvi. 
(6) To assume as a duty or responsibility ; undertake ; 
t^e the burden or the blame of. 

The good newes . . . appeased their fury ; but condi- 
tionally that Ratliffe should be deposed, and that Cap- 
taine l^ith would UBce vpon him the government. 

(Quoted in Capt. John SmUh’t Works, 1. 180. 
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She loves me. even to suffer for my sake ; 

And on hereelf would my refusal take. 

Dryden, 'lyrannlc Love, iv. 1. 

(c) To lay claim to ; arrogate, as power or dignity, to one’s 
self. 

A Maid called Tji Pucelle, taking upon her to be sent 
from God for the Good of France, and to expel the Eng- 
lish. Baker, Chronicles, p. 183. 

A band of critics, who take upon them to decide for the 
whole town. Sheridan, The Critic, L 1. 

(d) To apply to one’s self. 

Of goode men am I nought agast, 

Kor they wole taken on hem no thyng, 

Whaiiiie that they knowe al my meiiyng. 

Horn, of the Bose, 1. 6107. 

To take one down a buttonhole, to take one a but- 
tonnole lower, to lower one’s pride or pretensions ; take 
one down a peg: used literally in the second quotation. 
[Colloq. J 

O, friar, you grow choleric. ... On iny word, I'll take 
you down a Imtion holc. Peele, Edward I., viii. 

Master, let me take you a Imiton-holc lower. Do you not 
see Pompey is uncasing for the combat? 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 706. 
To take one naming. .8ee napi.— To take one’s 
bells. See fteffl.— To take one’s chance. See chance. 
—To take one’s ease, to make one’s self comfortable. 

Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn but I shall have 
my pocket picked V Shak., 1 lion. IV., ill. 3. 02. 

To take one’s gait, sec gatF^.~To take one’s life In 
one’s hand, to lake mortal risks ; act in disregard or de- 
fiance of personal danger. 

The other [you ngster] goes out on the frontier, runs his 
ohanees in enooiinterB with wild animals, finds that to 
make his way ho must take his life in his hand, and assort 
his rights. The Centunt, XXXVI. 2.')3. 

To take one’s mark amiss, to go wide of the mark ; he 
at fault ; mistake. 

Sir, you talk as ff yon know sojaething more tlian all 
the world doth ; and, tf 1 take not my mark amiss, 1 deem 
I have half a guess of you. 

Butiyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 103. 
To take one’s part, to side with, stand by, or aid one. 

If the provost take our part . . . we may hell-the-oat 
with the best of them. Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, vii 

To take one’s self seriously, to regard one’s conduot, 
opinions, etc., witli exagg(>ruUMl gravity, as if above jest- 
ing ; lu'iiee, to attach a solemn iinpurtance to one’s self. 

Your solemn ass must needs take himself seriously ; tlio 
man of deep, keen, quick perception of tho ludicrous can 
never do so. B. K. Martin, Footprints of Charles Lninh, iil. 
To take one’s turn. 8ce tum.—To take one tardy t. 
Hoc tardg.— To take on the broadside. See broadside. 
—To take opportunity, to take occasion ; turn to ad- 
vantage any incident, occurrence, or occasion, 

'J’hey/ooA-<» opvert unitie, and thrust Levelcnantc Fitchcr 
out a (lores, and would suffer him to co-nc no more amongst 
them. Bradford, riyniouth Plantation, p. 237. 

To take ordert, to take orders S(?e tmier.- To take 
out. («) 'i'o remove from within a jilncc. or from a num- 
ber of other things : as, h* take an invaliu <nu for a walk ; 
to take a liook out of a library (ft) To renmve by cleansing 
(U* the like : as, to fake out a’stnin «>r a blot, (c) 'J'o i einovcs 
BO as to deprive one of : as, to take tln^ pride or nonsenstj 
out of a youngster ; the running took the wind out of liiin. 
(d) To obtain or accept as an equivalent : as, he took the 
amount of the debt out in goods. 

Because of the ohi prov(*rbc, What they want in im^atc, 
let them take out in drinke. 

U&ywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. 1874, II. 280). 
(r) 'I’o procure for one’s sell : get issued for one’s own use 
or benefit ; as, to take out a pulent or a summons, (f t) To 
copy : as, to take out a part fioiii a manuscript play . 

O love, why dost tliou in tliy l>eautlful sampler set sneh 
a work for my desin^ to take out, which Is as much imi>os 
Bible? Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, li. 

.Sweet Bianca, 

Take me this work out. 

.9/mA:., Othello, Hi. 4. 179. 
To take over, (a) 'I'o uHsnmc the ownershiii, control, or 
maruigemont of. 

No sooner hud Katkolf taken over the Moscow Gazette 
than he devoted his attention wludly to tlu; Tolish (jues- 
tion. Contemporary Bee., LI I. nio. 

Tho conHe(|Ui nee was a great Incn^ase in forced sales of 
land, of which mneh wns taken over by the European cred- 
itor, FortnUjhUy Bev., N . S. , X LUI. 632. 

(ft) To receive ; derive. 

In short, whatever and however diverse may he their 
aims, the Gilds take over from the family the spirit which 
held it together ami guided it. 

Knylish Gilds (E. E. T. H.), p. Ixxx. 

To take pains. 8ee pami To take part In or with. 
See part.— To take pepper In the noaot. Sec noseJ.— 
To take pity upon, place, pleasure In, posaeBBlon. 
pot-luck, precedence of, rank, root, scomt, shape, 
ship, shlpplngt jilght, silk, soli, stock, strife! , tent. 
See tne nouns. — TO take the alT. (a) See Ctrl, (ft) To 
soar : said of birds. 

A bird is said to take the air when it seeka to escape by 
trying to rise higher than the falcon. Kncyc. Brit. , I . 7. 

To take the bent. See To take the bit in the 
teeth, seefttti.— To take the hull by the horns, see 
ftuff 1 . - To take the coif, the cross, the crown of the 
causey, the essay t, the field, the follt. Hec coif, cross^ , 
ennon, etc.— To take the ground {mut.\ to touch bot- 
tom ; run aground. 

A few horn's after we lost sight of this brig,” said the 
boatswain, "the ship Umk the ground." 

W. C. Bussell, Sailor's Sweetheart, xiv. 
To take the hand of or Dromt. Hasne Mto take the wall qf. 
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They both meeting in an antechamber to tho secretar; 
of state, tho Spanish ambassador, leaning to the wall In tba 
posture that ne took the hand qf the English ambassador 
said publicly, ” I hold this place in tho right of the kltq 
my master”; which small punctilio, being not resented b^ 
our ambassador at that time, gave the Spaniard occasioi 
to br^ that he had taken the hand from our ambassador 
Lord Herbert qf Cherbury, Life (ed. Howells), p. 186 

To take the laboring oar. See labors— To take th< 
la'Sr of. Some as to have the law q/’(which see, under lawi) 

The other that rides along with him is Tom Touchy, i 
fellow famous for taking the law qf every body. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 122. 
To take the mantle, the measure of, the pas, the 
pledge, the reins, see the nouns. - To take the oath 
to take adrink. (Slang, G. s. j — To take the road, (a) Sei 
road, (ft) Same as to take to the road. See road, (c) Theati 
to go on a round of engagements and performances from 
town to town : said of a traveling company or show.— Tc 
take the say, the shilling, the shine out of, the sun 
the test, the velL See the nouns.— To take the wall of^ 
to pass (one) on that xiart uf the road nearest the wall (this, 
wlien there were no sidewalks, was to take the safest and 
best {msltion, usually yielded to the superior in rank); 
hence, to get the better of in any way. ~ To take the 
Wind out of one’s sails. See saih.— To take time by 
the forelock. See fordockn.—To take to heart, see 
heart.- To take to one’s bosom, to marry.- To take to 
pieces, {a) To separate into the comx>onent parts; as, to 
take a gun or a clock to pieces, (ft) 'To examine piecemeal ; 
dissect ; analyze ; especially, to show inherent weakness or 
defects in ; pick to pieces. 

The Duke of Bedford took tho treaty, and in the conclu- 
sion of his speech the ministry, to%neces. 

Walpfile, Letters, II. 278. 
To take to task. See To take turns. See turn. 
— To take up. (») 'J'o pick up ; lift ; raise. 

Who cun take ip tho Ocean in a spoon e? 

Purehas, I'ilgrimoge, p. 3. 

They who have lost all to his Subjects may stoop and 
take up the reward. Milton, Eikonoklastes, vl. 

(ft) 'J’o take Into one’s company, society, etc. 

You are to take soldiers up in counties as you go. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 11. 1. UK). 

Our men, retyring to tho water side, got their boat, and 
ore they had row(‘d a quarter of n myle towards Uatorask 
they tooke vp fonre of their fellowes. 

tiuoted in Cajd. John Smith's Works, I. 101. 

(c) 'I’o absorb : as, sponges take np water. 

'riie idcasures and pains of the higher sonses are taken 
up into the emotion of beauty. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 478. 

(d) To arresi ; take into custody. 

An officer imtroles about the city |Oairo|, more espe- 
cially by night; . . . he takes up all persons he finds com- 
mitting any disorders, or that cannot give an account of 
themselveB. Poewke, i>(*seription of the East, I. 165. 

Policeman, take me up— 

No doubt T am some criminal ! 

W. S. (Hllurt, Phrenology, 
(fi) 'r«» assume ; cnti*r upon ; cBpouse : as, to take up a pro- 
fession ; to take up a (imirrcl. 

Fear not, (Jesnrio ; take thy fortunes m«. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 151. 
Soon as the evening Hliadcs prevail, 

Tho moon takes up (he woiulrniiH talc. 

A ddison, i’aruphrasti of Ps. xix. 

(/) To set up ; begin. 

Tliey shall take up u lamentation for thee. 

Ezek. xxvi. 17. 

(gf) To encounter; challenge; oppose. 

One power against the French, 

And one against Gleiidowcr; iierforcc a third 
Must take up us. Shak., 2 Hen. I V., I. 3. 73. 

King Henry in the mean 'I’iine followed Ms Pleasures, 
and in June kejit a solemn Just, at (Jreenwich, whore he 
and HIr Charles Brandon took up all (timers. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 2.56. 
(A) 'I’o meet and deal with; treat or disiiose of satisfac- 
torily ; settle or adjust piopcrly. 

I knew when seven justic’cs rocld not take up a quarrel. 

Shak., Ah you Like it, v. 4. 104. 
(?) To catch together and fasten : as, to take up an artery; 
to take (qe dropped slilcbcs. 

A large vesstd o]>ened by incision must be taken up be- 
fore you i>r(»cecd. Sharpe, Hurgory. 

(J) To check with dissent, remonstrance, or rebuke. 

One of his iclatioiiK tuok him up roundly, for stooxiing 
BO much below tlie digiiily of his pioR'Shion. 

Sir B. L' Estrange. 

{ki) 'i'o stop ; bring to a stand. 

For a Hinall fiict i* of Mom^y a man may jiass (piiet enough, 
and for the most jiart only tin; poor are taken up. 

Danijder, Voyages, II. i. 78. 
(1) To occupy; cmidoy ; engage; engross: as, to take up 
room or time ; to take, up one’s attention. 

H(‘ is taken up with great persons: he is not to know 
you to-night. B Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

'I’lic men take them up [the public baths) In the morn- 
ing: and in the afternoon the women. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 54. 

But his fault is oncly this, that his minde is somewhat 
much taken vp with his mind, and his tlioiiglits not loaden 
with any carriage besides. 

Bjj. Earle, Mlcro-cosmogrnphie, A Downe-right Scholl er. 

My first days at Naples were taken up with the sight of 
X>roc(^ssions, which are always very magnificent in the holy 
week. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 424). 
(wi) 'I’o obtain ; speciflcully, to procure on credit ; borrow. 
[Colloq.] 
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"My father could take up. upon the bareness of his word, 
five niiiidred pound, and five too. 

Dekker and WebeUr, Northward Ho, 11. 1. 

He took up (Iwirrowcd) of lawyer X., and he han- 
kered arter tt bigger place, and then somehow ho war bank- 
rupt. A . Jemopp, Arcady, li. 

(n) To acquire, as land, mining property, etc., by pur- 
chase from a government, or by entering claim, occupying, 
improving, or working, as prescribed by law. 

Mary and Mr. I’rowbridge have taken up their Country 
to the South West, and as soon us he has got our house 
huilt wo are going to live there. 

i/. Kint/ftlep, Geoffry Ilamlyn, p. 183. 

The facilities for fakin.tj up land (in settletncnt of V’ir- 
ginia] . . . enabled the better disposed, whose solo crime 
had perhaps been poverty, to obtain a biir start. 

Johm Wtpkin^ lliM. Shidiee, 3d ser., p. 11. 
(p) To accept; Bpecitlcally, in eporlinff, to agret' and re- 
spond to, as a bet, or a person betting 

The ancients took up experiments iiptm credit 

/tacon, Nut. Hist, § .34. 

(p) To comprehend; uiidersland; take the meaning of. 
[Scotch. ) 

I diniia believe bo speaks glide Latin neither ; at least 
he dismi take me up when I tell liim the learned naiiics 
o’ the plants. ,Srot/, Rob Roy, xv. 

*‘l do not take yon up, sir," replied the Sergeant. 

A’. Mndeod, 'J’lic Starling, v. 

(?) To pay the amount or eosl of - as, to take up a loan, 
note, or cheek ; to take iijt l>oiids.- To take lip a QUar*> 
relt . See quarrel. -- To take up ariUB. See to take anm, 
—To take upon (one’s self). See to take on. - To take 
up short. See nhort. — To take up the cross, the cud- 
gels, the gauntlet, the glove, the hatchet, the run- 
ning. See the nouns. To take Wind. See lemda.— TO 
take with, to mieept or luive as a companion ; hence, to 
let (a person) accomiiany oi follow one’s eourse of thought. 

Soft you now, good Morgan TMgot, and take us mth ye a 
little, 1 pray. What meanH yoiir wisdom l»y all this? 

Peele, lOdward I., 11. 

To take with a grain of salt. Seesahi. =Syn. 10. Ac- 

cept, etc. See rce.em'. 

II. futraus, 1. To obtain ; rocoiv«<; acquire; 
become* a recipient, nn owner, or a possessor; 
sjiccifically, in Ifur, to accpiire or become oii- 
titUnl io ])ro]M'rtA', irrespective of act or ex- 
press assent: tlius, an infant upon the death 
of his fatlu'r is said to Urkc liy d(‘scent or by 
will according as the fatlu*r’s estate is cast 
upon him by operation of law or by testamen- 
tary act. 

For cclie that jixitb, takilh ; and lie that sechith, fynditli ; 
and It slial be opuyde to a man knokyngo. 

Wyelif, Mat. vil. 8. 

All things that the Father hath are mine: therefore 
said 1, that he shall take of mine, and shall shew it unto 
you. .lohn xvl. 15. 

The exclusion of any claim of the m'xt of kin to take 
under a resulting trust. Suprenw Coart Jieporter, X. 807. 

2. To remove; absii'jict; lif^uratively, to de- 
tract; derof^ate: often followed hyjro/u. 

Beludd, he taketh away, who can hinder him? 

Job ix. 12. 

To fake /roin 

The workmanship of Heaven is an olfence 

As great ns to endeavour to add to it. 

lleau. and FI., Kiiiglitof Malta, iii. 3. 

Ford’s grarnmutieal experiments take /mm the simpli- 
city of his diction, while they ufhird no strength what- 
ever to his descriptions. 

Gifford, Introd. to Ford’s Plays, p. xllll. 

3t. To take place; occur; result. 

And if so lie that pees hereafter take. 

As alday happetii after anger game. 

(Viaucer, Tioilus, iv. 1502. 
(The printed edltiims all have or insert a be l>efore take, 
but tnc MSS. do not have it, and it is oiijectionablo on 
the aeorc of meter. | 

Ketch him olT, fetch him otf ! T am sure lie’s clouted, 

Did 1 not tell you liow ’twould take.>^ 

Fletcher, Humorous l.ieutenant, iii. 7. 

4. To take cfTeet; work; act; operate. 

1 have had strategems and ambuseadues ; 

But, God lie thankiul, they have never took! 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, v. 2. 

Glad you got tlirongh with the pock so well — It takee 
a second time, some say -- it’s worse than horn-ail, hoveii, 
or eore. Jttdd, Margaret, ii. 5. 

Rub the solder in until it taken, wlileb will be in a mo- 
ment. Sci Amer., N. S., LIX. 204. 

5. To have the desired effect; hence, to please; 
be Huccessful or popular: somelimes followed 
by irith: as, the play tal'cs tvith a certain class. 

He printed a witty Poeme called Ifudibras; the first part 
, . . tooA-r extremely. A idirr//. Lives (Samuel Butler). 

HefMr. Hobbes] knew what would take, and be liked; 
and be knew bow to exprchs it after a takiny manner. 

Ji2). Atterbury, Sei'inons, I. iii. 

The style taken; the style pays; and what more would 
you have? Kinynlvy, Two Years Ago, vii. 

6. To bo disj)osod, inclined, or addicted ; espe- 
cially, to b(* favorably disposed toward some 
person or tiling: usually followtMl by to : as, to 
take naturally to study ; the dog seldom takes to 
strangers. 
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Certainly he will never yield to the duke's fall, being 
a young man, resolute, magnanimous, and tenderly and 
firmly affectionate where he lakeB. 

Court and Titnes qf Charles /., I. 101, 
.Somehow or other, she todt to Buth, and Ruth took to 
her. H, B. Stou^e, Oldtown, p. 82. 

Why do your teeth like crackling crust, and your organs 
of taste like spongy crumb, and your digestive contrl- 
vaiices take kindly to bread rather than toadstools ? 

0. W. Holmes, Poet at the Breakfast-table, Hi. 

7. Tobotakoone^sself; have recourse ; resort, 
as to a place, course, means, etc. : with to. 

Each mounted on his prancing steed, 

And took to travel straight. 

The Seven Champions oj Christendom (Child's Ballads, 1. 86). 

A steamer in the mid-Atlantic encountered a storm, and 
was so shattered that all who could took to the boats. 

J. F. Clarke, Helf-Culture, p. 264. 
We long to know the site of the church of Saint Michael, 
which our countrymen so stoutly guarded, till the Nor- 
mans, Nonnan-like, took to their favourite weapon of fire. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 876. 

8f. To proceed ; resume. 

Now turne to our talc, take there we lefte. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 747. 

0. To be or admit of being taken, in any sense : 
used colloquially ill many phrases: as, to take 
sick ; specifically, of game, to be caught. 

The small fish take freely -- some go back into the water, 
the few in good condition into the basket. 

Frotuie, Sketches, p. 238. 
‘*I hear my cbillmiB callin' me,"8ez Brer Babbit, sezee; 
. . . “my ole 'ooman done gone en tuek mighty sic-k," 
sezee. J. C. Harris, Dncle Komiis, xvii. 

Guns of various sizes have been so constructed as to 
take to pieces and stow away in a small compass 

W, W. Greener, The Gun, p. 78. 

10. To touch ; take hold. 

The cradles are supported under their centres by shores 
on which tlie keel takes. Luce, Beainanshlp, p. 179. 

11. To be a (good or bud) subject for a pho- 
tograph : as, he does not take well. [Colloq.] — 
To give and take, to offer, do, or say something, and to 
reedve tlie like in return : said with reference to action 
which takes place by turns or reciprocally, us in a set-tn : 
often used attrlbutively or substantively : as, a yive^and- 
take policy ; the conversation was a sort of {five and take. 
— To take after, to pattern after ; imitate ; resemble. 

An obstinate, passionate, self-willed boy! — Who can ho 
take after ? Sheridan, Tlie Itivals, iii. 1. 

To take in with, to enter into agreement with ; make 
terms with. 

Men once placed fake in uith the contrary faction to 
that by which they enter : thinking, belike, that they have 
their first sure, and now are ready for a new purchase. 

Bacon, Faction (ed. 3887). 
To take off, to set off ; part ; start ; B])ring ; specifically, 
to start to leap, us a horse in taking a fence. 

If, when going at three parts speed, a horse’s feet come 
Just right to fo/rco/ (in leaping a brook J, the mere momen- 
tum of Ills liody would take him over a place 15 feet wide. 

Encyc, Brit., XII. 198. 
The other two headwaters of the Hugli hear witness to 
not less memorable vicissitudes. The secomi of them 
tadres of from the Gauges about forty miles eastward from 
the Biiagirutlii. Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 44. 

To take on, to he agitated ; display great excitement, 
grief, anger, or other emotion. 

I take onne, as one dothc that playetli his sterakels, je 
teiiipeste. Falngrave. {Halliwell, under stcrracles ) 

I^idy Bothwell could not make herself easy ; yet she 
was sensible that her sister hurt her own cause by takiny 
on, as the maid-servants call it, too vehemently. 

Scott, My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, i. 
There 's Missis walking about the drawing-room fakintj 
on awful. Whyte MelvUle, Wliltc Rose, II. xxii. 

To take on one. Sec; to take umn one.— To take to. 
fa) See defs. 6 and 7. (b) To set about doing snmetliing; 
fall to ; take a hand in : as, to take to rising csarly ; to take 
to cards or billiards.— To take tO one's heels. See heel i . 
- To take to the road. See road. — To take up. (at) 
To stop ; hold up. 

Sir, it is time to teike up, lor I know that anything from 
this place, as soon as it is certain, is stale. 

Dmm, Letters, xlvii. 

Coz. Bo not rapt so. 

CAmt. Your Excellence would he so, had you seen her. 
Coz. Take up, take up. 

Massinger, Groat Duke of Florence, i. 2. 

(bf) To reform. 

The Good has liorrowod old liowraan’s house in Kent, 
and Is retiring thither for six weeks : I tell her she has 
lived so rakish a life that she is obliged to go and take Uj). 

Walpole, Letters, II. 28. 
(c) To clear up : said of the weather. IJalliirell. (Prov. 
Eng. 1 (d) 'I'o begin : as, school takes up next week. [Scotch, 
and local, IT S. | (r) 'J’o obtain a loan ; borrow or obtain 
goods on credit. 

I will take up, and bring myself in credit, sure. 

B, Jwison, Every Man out of his Humour, 1. 1. 
(/) In meeh., to close spontaneously, as a small leak In a 
steam-pipe or water pipe.— To take upon (or on) one, 
to assume a character or imrt ; play a specified rOle ; act : 
followed by as or like. 

Like some great horse he paceth vp and dowue, . . . 
And tjttkes wton him in each company 
As if he hold some petty monarchy. 

Times' WhisOe (E. £. T. &.), p. 24. 


taker-off 

I will have thee pat on a gown, 

And take upon thee as tnou wert mine heir. 

B. Jonson, 'Volpone, v. L 
To take up with, (a) To consort or fraternise with ; ao> 
cept as a companion or friend ; keep company with. 

Are dogs such desirable company to take up udthf 

Souih. 

Ho takes up uith younger folks, 

Who for his wine will hear his Jokes. 

Suf(^t, Death of Dr. Swift 

(b) To put up with ; he satisfied with. 

We must take up uith what can he got. 

Suift, To Abp. King, Oct. 10, 1710. 
(e) To adopt ; embrace ; espouse, as an idea or opinion. 

They [the French] took up loith theories because they 
had no experience of good government. 

Macaulay, Mirabeau. 

To take with, to side with. 

Where there is no eminent odds in snificlency, It is bet- 
ter to take with the more passable than with the more able. 

Bason, Followers and Friends (ed. 1887). 

take (tak), n, [= Icol. tak = Sw. Dan. tag; 
from the verh.] 1. The act of taking, in any 
sense. 

Ill such cases [as in angling and shooting] the pleasure 
of each successful throw needs to exert a lasting influenee 
on the mind, rendering it easy to go on for a long time 
without a take. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 158. 

2. That which takes, fat) A magic spell; achairo; 
an enchantment. 

He has a take upon him, or is planet struck. 

2'he Quack's Academy (1678) (Hurl. Misc., II. 84). 
ip) A sudiieil illness. Halliwell. [ITov. Eng.] 

3. That w)iich is taken ; tlie amount or quan- 
tity taken, (a) Tn hunting, fishing, etc., the amount 
of game caught or killed : as, a take or catch of fish. 

The yearly take of larks Is 60,000. This includes sky- 
larks, xvood-larks, tit-larks, and mud-lurks. 

Mayhew, jxmdun Labour and I.onr1on Poor, II. 68. 
(5) An appropriation or holding of land; a lease; espe- 
cially, in eoalminintf, the area covered by a lease for min- 
ing purposes ; a set. Compare frtcArl, 9. (Eng.] 

At Marsh QihlKm a field of one hundred acres and an- 
other of twenty-five wore divided about forty years ago 
into plots from one to one and a half acres, with larger 
takes up to fourteen or fifteen acres in grass. 

Nineteenth Century, XIX. 912. 

(c) In printing, the portion of copy taken at one time by 
a compositor to he set up In type. Also taking, (d) Re- 
ceipts, as from a sale; specifically, in theat. lanffuage, the 
amount of money received from the sale of seats before the 
opening of the doors on the night of a performance.— Fat 
take. Beo^afi. 

taket. An obsolete jiast partieiplo of take. 
take-heed (tak'hed')» a. Caution; prudence; 
circiimspeotion. [ Rare.] 

I know you want good diets, and good lotions, 

And, in your pleasures, good take-heed. 

Fleteher, Spanish (Turato, iv. 5. 

take-in (tak'in), ti. 1. Deception; fraud; im- 
position. [(.’Jolloq.) 

Anybody tliat looks on the board looks on us as cheats 
and liumlmgs, and thinks that our catalogues are all takes- 
in. Mayhew, Ijondon Labour and London Poor, I. 826. 

Hence — 2, The person cheating: as, he is a 
humbug and a takc-hi. [Oollotj.] 
takelf, 'ti- and V. A Middle English form of 
tackle. 

taken^ (ta'ku). Rast participle of lake. 
taken^h a Middle Euglisli form of taken. 
take-on (tak'of), n. l. Ilie act of taking off, 
in any sense ; especially, an imitation or mim- 
icking; a caricature; a biirh'sque representa- 
tion. — 2. The point at which one takes off; 
specifically, the point at which a lenpor rises 
from the ground in taking a fence or liar. 

A hog lincked stile and a foot-hoard, four feet odd of 
strong timlier with a slippery take-off, are to him articles 
of positive refreshment and relief. 

Whyte MelvUle, White Rose, II. xv. 

3. In croquet, a stroke by which the player’s 
ball is driven forward in the line of aim or near- 
ly so, and the ball it touches is barely moved or 
(won allowed to remain undisturbed, 
taker (ta'ker), w. [< take •+• -cr*.] One who 
takes, in any sense ; specifically, a purveyor. 
As for capons ye can gette none, 

The kyngys taker toke up eche one. 

Interlude qf the iiij. Elements, n. d. iHaUitoeU.) 
riioerful and grateful takers the gods love. 

And such as wait their pleasures with full hopes. 

Fletcher iand another ?), Prophetess, 1. 8. 

The taker of a degree . . . received the title of Danisch- 
mend — a I'ersian word, signifying “Gifted witli Know- 
ledge.” J. Baker, Turkey, p. 160. 

taker-off (ta'k(‘r-6f'), n. One who takes off or 
removes; specifically, inpn«fmf/,the workman, 
usually a boy, who takes from a printing-ma- 
chine each sheet as soon as it is printed. [Eng.] 
In the TTiilted States this workman is called a flier or ny- 
boy. Wlien the delivery of sheets is dune automatically, 
the apparatus is called a fly. 

The sheets are removed singly by an attendant called a 
taker-off, or by a mechanical automatic arrangement called 
a flyer. Eruyo. Brit., XXin. 706. 



taket 

takett, H. A Middle English form of ia(^t 

take-up (tak'iup),n. In mech,i (a) Any device 
by which a flexible band, belt, rope, or tie 
may bo tightened or shortened, (b) In many 
machines, any one of a variety of devices by 
which, when a part of the material is fed for- 
ward to be acted upon, that which has already 
been treated is wound upon a roller or other- 
wise ‘‘taken up.^^ Also called take-up motion. 
Such devices are used in looms, and in many other ma* 
chines (hr the manufacture and treatment of textile fab> 
rios, paper-hangings, oilclotli-priuting, etc. Worm-gear- 
ing or ratchet-motions are featuios of most of them, (c) 

In a sewing-machine, a device for drawing up 
the slack of the thread as the needle rises. 

A sewing machine, and a take up and tension for sewing 
machines, form the subject of three patents. 

Sd. Ataer., N. S., LVIII. 188. 

takie (tak'i), n. [8yr.] The skull-cap of the 
Eastern peoples Syria, and those of the des- 
ert country, it is similar to the tarboosh, but is worn 
only by persons of some wealtli, or by those who inhabit 
the towns. 

taktoafy (ta-kig'ra-fi), n, A common phonetic 
snolling of tachygfdphy. 

taking (talking), n. [V(*rbal n. of take, r.] 1. 
The act of one who takes, in any sense. — 2. 
The state of being taken; especially, a state of 
agitation, distress, or perplexity; predicament; 
dilemma. 

Well, I may jest or so; but (’upid knows 

My takimj is as bad or worse tlmn hers. 

B. Jomon, ('ase is Altered, Hi, 8. 

Waked in the morning with my head in a sad talcing 
through the last night’s tlrink, wliieli 1 am very sony for. 

Pepgs, Diary, April 24, 

3. That which takes. («t) A blight; a malignant 
influence. 

Bless thee from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking' 
Shak., hear, Hi 4. (Jl. 
Hence (ft) An attack of sirkiiess ; a sore. llalXiioell. 
[I’rov. Eiig.J 

4. That which is taken, (a) pi. Receipts, [(’iolloq.j 

There are but few 1 London crossing-sweepers] 1 have 
spoken to who would not, at one period, have considered 
fifteen shillings a bad week’s work. But now “tlietoA-- 
ing»" are very much reduced. 

Mayhev', London Labour and l.iOiidon Boor, 11. 528. 

The average taktugs of the (eleetricj road are $1,250 a 
week, as ligaiust $750 for horses. 

Sci. A nu'r., N. S., LXIII. 809. 
(5) In printing^ same as take, 8 (c). f/n», Diet., Ill, 040. 

taking (ta' king), p. a, 1. Oaptivatrig; engag- 
ing; attractive; pltuiHing. 

To say the truth, it is not very Uikiug at first sight. 

Cotton, ill Walton's Angler, ii. 287. 

She 's dreadful (rtAtW . , . When she gets talking, you 
could just stop tliore forever. 

Mrn. OUphant, Boor (>cntloman, xxxiv, 

2t. flighting; haloiid; noxious; spreading con- 
tagion ; infectious. 

strike her young lionea. 

You taking airs, witli lameness! 

Shak., Leiu', ii. 4. 1(16. 
ronic not near me, 

Kor I am yet too taking for yoiii company. 

Fletcher {and another). False One, iv. 8. 

3. Easily taken ; contagious; catching. [Ool- 
loq.] 

takingly (ta'kiug-li), adv. In a taking or at- 
tractive manner. 

So I shall discjourse in some sort takingly. 

Beau, and FI., Wiumui-llater, iv. 2. 

takingness (ta'king-ncs), u. The (]iiality of 
pleasing, or of btung attractivo or (uigaging. 

All outward adorningfl . . . nave something In them of 
a complaisHiiet* and iakinttnenH. 

Jeer. Taylor C), Artif. llundsomeness, p. 41. {Latham.) 

takina-off (ta'king-6f'), n. 1. Removal; spo- 
cificaTly, removal by death ; killing. 

Let her who would be ri<l of him devise 

His speedy taking of. Shak., J^ioar, v. 1. 65. 

2. In printing j the act of taking sheets from 
a printing-machine. —Taking-off board, 

the board or table on which the taker-oft places sliects 
newly printed. [Eng. j 

taky (ta'ki), a. f'tipn-ble of 

taking, captivating, or charming; designed to 
attract notice and pleaso; taking; attractive. 
fColloq.] 

Mr. Blyth now proceeded to perform by «mo great effort 
those two ditticult and delicate operations in art techni- 
cally described as "putting in taky touclies, and bringing 
out bits of effect." W. Collins, Hide and Seek, 1. 0. 
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rlov, endure, + netpdVf go through, try: see pi- 
rate.] A genus of tineid moths, typical of the 
family TalseporiidsBy having twelve-veined fore 
wings, and in the male both palpi and ocelli. It 
includes certain European Bao-i>eiuing species formerly 
included in the family Pgyehidee. T. jmudobmnhyeella 
is one of the best-known species. 

TalasporUdSB (taPe-py-n'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < 
Taleepioria + j A family of tineid moths, 
formerly placed among the BomhyceH, and in- 
cluding the genera Talwporia and Sohmohia. 
It differs markedly from the pHychuise, in which it was 
formerly put, by the noii-pectiiiate male antenneu, by the 
presouce of legs and anteiiiue in the fenude, and by the 
fact tliat the pupa works its way almost entirely out of 
the larval case. The larvat live in triaiigulai' silk-lined 
bags, to which bits of wood or sand are attaclicd, and the 
female moths resemble those of the Psychider in being 
entirely wingless. 

talapoin (tara-poin), «. [Formerly also U'la- 
poirty tallapoi, tallijioie, talhmiy taUopin; Pg. 
talapdoy formerly falapoi/y It. talnpoi, etc. ; of 
obscure E. Ind. origin.] 1. A Buddhist monk 
of Ceylon, Siam, etc. 

In Pegu they liiuie many Tallipmes or priests, which 
preach against all alaises. Hakluyts Voyages, 11. 261. 

llow explicitly Buddhism recognizes such l(b‘as [beliiff 
in spirits] may be judged from one of the questions of- 
ficinlly put to candidatt;s for admission us monks or tala- 
poins - ‘‘Art thou uffiie.ted by madness or the other ills 
caused by giants, witches, or evil demons of the forest and 
iiiountaiir/" F. U Tylor, i’rim. (Hilture, II. 1‘2.5. 

2. In zoiil.y a monkey, (Urmpithecm talapoin. 




tal, tala (tal, ta'lji), n, [E. Ind., < Skt. tala.'] 
The palmyra-palm, Borassus jlahelliformis. See 
palmyra. 

ifalSBporia (tal-e-p6'ri-|l), n. [NL. (Zeller,! 839), 
< Gr. TffXacTTwpta, hun.1 w'ork, severe labor, < ra/ai- 
irupoCy having suffered much, muc.h-enduriug, 
prob. a ooUatoral form of equiv. rahintipto^y < 


lultiiMim (( rriofiifhti tf\ talaptnn 

talaria(tH-la/ri-jl), n.pl. [L., mMit.pl. of talarts, 
of or pertaining to the ankle, < v, the ankle, 
the ankle-bone : see taln.^t.j 
In classtcal myth, and ar- 
chwoL, lilt* sandals, liear- 
iiig small wings, worn 
cliaract(U‘iHtically l>y Her- 
mes or Mercury and often 
by Iris and Ileos (Dawn), 
and by otb(‘r divinities, as 
Pros and the Furies and 
Harpies, in late or Hummury 
representations of the deity the 
Huiidals are soinetiines omitted, 
so that tlie wings appear as if 
growing from tlic ankles, one 
• HI cMcli hide of the f(M»t S<niic- 
times, especially in an liaie ex- 
amples, tlni talaria have the 
form of a sort of greaves hear- 
ing the wings mueb higliei on 
the leg. 'They symbolize the 
faculty of Bwilt ami unimpeded 
jmssage through spaei. 

talailc (ta-lnr'ik), a. [< 

L. talari.'i, of or ]»( iTain- 
iug to the an Ido: see ta- 
laria.'} Pertaining to tin* 
ankles: especially in th(i 
phrase talariv chiton or tnniVy of Greek antitpiity 
— that is, one reaching to the ankles or feet, 
as the long tiinn- of the Ionian (Greeks. 

A woman elotbed In a sleeveless talane. chiton with 
diplois. /»' i'. Head, Ilisturlu jNumurum, ji. 177. 

talbot (tal hot), V. [Probably from the Talbot 
family, who b(‘ar th(» figure of a dog in their 
coat of arms.] If. A kind of hound, probably 
the oldest of the slow-houiids. This dog Inui a 
broad iiioutli, very deep chops, and very long and luige 
pendulous cars, was finc-coatud and usually pun* white. 
This was tin* hound formerly known us St Huliert’s breed, 
and is jirobaldy the origlnaf Bt(M:k of the bloodhound 

Jesse says the earliest mention of bloodhounds was fa 
the reign of Henry HI. The breeil originated from tin* 
talbot, which was brought over by William the t’omiueior, 
and seems to have been vei 7 similar tc» the. St. Hubert. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 189. 

2. In her., a dog, generally conshh^red as a 
mastiff , represented WMth hanging ears, and tail 
somewhat long and curled over Um' back; it is 
represented walking unless otherwise blazoned. 


tale 

Behold the eagles, lions, talboUt, hears, 

The badges of your famous anceBtries. 

Vrai/ton, Baron’s Wars^ 11. 27. 

Talbot’S bead, in her., a bearing representing the head 
of a largo dog with hanging cars, sometimes freely treated, 
having a long and forked tongue Issuing from the mouth. 
It is common both as a bearing on the escutcheon and an 
a crest. 

talbotype (tuP bo-tip), «. [< Talbot (see def.) 

+ type.^ A photographic process invented by 
an Englishman, W. H. Fox Talbot, in whicn 
paper prepared in a parti<*ular manner is used 
instead of the silver plates of Daguerre : same 
as calotype. 

Talbot published, six montlis before the discovery of the 
Daguerreiitypc, his process w ith the chloride of silver ; and 
the year following the Calotyia*, or, a.s it is now frequently 
denominated, the Talbotype, was made known. 

Silver Sunbeam, p, 171. 

talc (talk), n. [Formerly also talk, tftlck = I). 
G. Dan. 8w. talk: < F. talc = Sp. talcOy talque 
= Pg. It. talco (ML. talcu.'t, NL. also talcum) = 
Pers. talq, < Ar. taUp tah*,] A magnesian sili- 
cate, usually consisting of broad, flat, smooth 
lamintp or ]>lates, unctuous to the touch, of a 
shining luster, trarislui-ent, and often transpa- 
r(*ut when in very thin phiti*s. its prevniling colors 
are white, apple-green, and yellow. ’) Inn e lu*'.. three prin- 
cipal varieties of talc— foliated, mnssivt; (including soap- 
stont! or steatite), and indurated. Jiiduiated talc is used 
for tracing lines «m wood, cloth, etc., instead of chalk. Talc 
is not infreqiiiMitly fonned by the alteration of other inln- 
emls, particularly the mugnosiaii silicates of the pyroxene 
grtmp ; thus, rensselacrlte is talc pseudomorpiious after 
pyioxene, and a fibrous form of talc (sometimes called 
agalite), jiseiidomorph nftcir enstatlte, is found at Edwards, 
New York, and when finely grouinl is iiseil in giving a 
gloss to paper. 'J'alc is also used as a lubricator, and ste- 
atite or Bcnipstone for InJiirtlistones, etc. 

AH this promontory seems to have been the kingdom of 
Barimsia. 1 .ibserved in tlHs part a great quantity of tale 
in the bills. Pococke, Descriptiiin of the East, II. 1. 218. 
Oil of talct. See oU 

talc (talk), V. t. [< talc, n.} To treat or mb 
with talc : as, in photogra]>hy, to tale a plate to 
which it is desirt'd to pri'vent tlui adherence of 
a film. 

A glass jtlale is first cleaned, talced, and collodioiiixed. 

The Engineer, LX VI. 834. 

talca gum. S<‘e gwm araluc, under guni*^. 

Talchir group. [So calhul from Tdlchir, one of 
the tributary states of Orissa, iu India.] In 
gcol., llu^ low(‘st division of the Gondwana se- 
ries, a gi’ouj) of rocks of inqiortance in India, 
consisting cliielly of sliah's and sandstones, 
whi<di an' almost. (Uit indy destitute of fossils, 
allhougli having a, rnaxinnirn thickness of HOC 
feet, and (‘xt ending oven* a W’id(‘ anui. The (lond- 
wami system is bclnwed by the geologists of the Indian 
Survey !•> range in geological age from the J’ermian to the 
llj)]»er .luriiHsie 

talcite (taPsit ), a. [< talc + -z/rL] 1. A mas- 
sive' variety of talc. — 2. A kind of muscovite. 

talcky (tal'ki), a. [< tale{k) + -//L] Talcose. 
Also s|>(dl('«l talky. 

talcochloritic (t.aP'kp-klo-Ht'ik), a. (< tale -f 
chlorite -/r;.] ( ’oiiiaining botli talc and chlo- 

rite: as. lalcochlorittc 

talcoid(tal'koid), a. [< talc 4- -oid. ] Pertain- 
ing to, n‘sembling, or ehuraeteri/.ed by the 
presence of tale. 

talcomicaceOUS ( t aP’ kp-mi-ka/shins), a. [ < talc 
+ mica -f -ffreo//.s*. j Poiitaining both talc and 
mica.: as, falcotn ieaccous Hchini. 

talcos© (laPkds), r/. [< te/c 4* -/w. ) Pontain- 


Flgure of Iris, wearing I'a- 
I.in.i of th<' olHer or greiivf 
Ukf fr»nn from a Orcck rcil- 
hgnrctl vtiM. 


ing talc; made nj> in eonsidenible part of talc. 
— Talcose nranlte. Hann* ns//A//a>. 7 /nc.- Ti‘ 
or slate. »Hame us tale schist. 


'alcose schist 


talcoilB (taPk’is), a. [— F. talijmiix; as tale 
4- Same as talcose. 

talc-schist (lalk'sliist), n. A rock consisting 
largely of tale, and having more or l(‘ss of a 
schistose or folia.l<‘<l strnetnre. it is one of the 
rocks forming togetliei the ciyHlHlline schist series, most 
of which aic bcli<'ven l«» be altered sedimentary rocks. 
See slaty- and schist 

Many rocks liave been chissed us tale-schist which con- 
tain n(» talc, blit u liydioiis mica, 'i'hese have been called 
by Dana hyilnt-niica-schists. Talc schist is not speolally 
abundant, tiioiigh if. occurs in eonsiderablc mass in the 
Alps (Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, ('arinlbin, ele. ), and is 
found also among tin; Ap<*nn)ne and 1 ral Mountains. 

Geikie, ’J'ext-Book •if (Jeology (2d ed.), p. 130. 

talcum (la.rknm), n. [NL. : hoc talc.] Talc; 

soaiist.om* — Talcum powder, i^cejmeder. 
tale’ (tal), n. [< ME. talc, < AS. tahi (in comp. 
tfcl-), a number, reckoning, also speech, voice, 
talk, tah;; <*f. gctiel. number, rei'koning, di- 
vision; = OS. tala = OFries. talc, tele = MD. 
tale, iinmbt'r, sjieech, laiiguag(% D. tal, num- 
ber, taal, speech, language, = MIjG. tal, num- 
ber, riH'koning, eobnt, tale, H])e(*ch, plea, JjG. 
taal, number, speech, plea, = OIIG. zala, MHG. 
zaly G. zahly number, = Icel. taly a number, 



tale 
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talent 


talk, conversation, tale, tola, a number, speech, 
= Sw. tol, number, speech, = Dan. tole, speech, 
talk, discourse, tol, number; cf. Goth, *tal8 in 
deriv. tal::;i(my instruct. Hence totel, r., tol/l, 
and talk^. For the relation of the two senses 
‘number^ and ‘speech,^ ef. ^ number^ and 

‘tale.M If. Number. 

The tale of thritti, thet is of thrisithe ten. 

AyeiUtite qf Jnwyi (E. E. T. ft.), p. 2Si. 

2. Numbering; enumeration; reckoning; ac- 
count; count. 

I’o nem you the niowmbcr naytely be tale, 

There wore twenty and too. 

Deglruction of Tray (E. K. T. S.), 1. 2746. 

The lawyer, that Bella words hy weight and by tale. 

Ilaiulalph, Coininendatiun of a Pot of <iood Ale. 
Jioth number twice a day the milky drinis : 

And once she takes the tale of all the lambs. 

Dryilen, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, iii. 61. 

3. A number of things considcreti as an ag- 
gregate ; a sum. 

Ptlta. Jew, I must have niorc^ gftld. 

Bar, Why, want’st thou any of thy talr^ 

IHlia. No, but throe huiidrtMl will jud serve his turn. 

Marlmve, .lew of Malta, iv. 6, 

To know, to esteem, to love— and then to part, 
Makes up life's tale to many a feeling heart. 

Coleriitj/e, On Taking Leave of - 


Now Maggie’s tnlp of visits to Aunt (llegg is completed, 
I mean that we shall gt» out boating every day until she 
goes. Georyo Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vl. 18. 

4t. Account; ('stimatioii; regard; hoed. See 
to give talc, }>elow. 

Ho wrogteii inanige Isinne] and bale. 

Of that luigt is litel talf, 

Gvui'nie and Exodue (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 648. 

6f. SjK'ceh; binguag(\ 

IMganiie Is iinkindo lunnatiiral] thing, 

On engleis tale, twle-wiflng. 

Grneifi-s and Exodus (E, E. T. S.X L 460. 

6f. A speech; a statomotii; talk; conversation; 
discourse. 

In one switho degelo hale, 

1-herde leh h(»lde grote txile 
An ule and one nlgtlngale. 

Owl ami E iuhtimjale^ 1. .M (Morris and Skeat, I. 171). 
fthe that was with sorwe oppressed so, 

That in effect slie noght his tales horde, 

Hut here and ther, now here a wordo or two. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 178. 

7. A report of any matter; a relation; a ver- 
sion. 

Every tongue lirings in a several iaU, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Shak., Klch, III., v. 3. 194. 
Mail* of that (aUl he toM to uio, 

Q'he (luhilk he said lie sawe. 

ItaUlp of lialrinneH (OhlhVs Ballads, VII. 219). 
Birds . . . piped their Valentines, and woke 
Desire in me to infuse niy tale of love 
In the old king's ears, who promised lielp. 

Tennyson, lYincess, v. 

8t. Ill law, a count; a declaration. , 

The declaration, nnrrutio, or count, untiently called the 
talc, in which the pluintllT sets forth his cause of com- 
plaint at lengtli. JUackstomt, ("om,'. III. xx. 

9. An account of an asHcrted fact or circum- 
stance; a rumor; a report; especially, an idle 
or malicious story; a piece oi gossip or slau- 
der; a lie; as, to tell talcs, 

Pilgrimis and palmers . . . 

Wenten forth in hure way with nieny vn-wyse tales, 
And haueii leuo to lye al hure lyf time. 

Piers Pliiunnan (C), 1. 49. 

In thee are men [margin, men of slaiidersj that oairy 
tales to shed blood. Exek. xxii. 9. 

The tale revived, the lie so oft o'ertlirown. 

Po2)e, I*i-ol. t-o Satires, 1. 860. 


Thanue wyndeth hi xno nele def tatei, and of motea and 
of donst wyth^oute tale. 

AyenMte Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. lOB. 

Tale of a tab. see tut.— Tala ot naaglitt, a thing of 
no account ; a mere trifle. 

AUe Buche preBtes, 

That ban noyther kunnynge ne kynne but a croune [ton- 
sure] one, 

And a tytle, a tale qf noujte to his lyflode at myrohief e. 

Piers Plouman 03), xi. 891. 

Tobetor Jainp)lna(oroil0)tal6t,toagree; concur; be 
in accord. 

'Fore God, they ore both in a tale. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 2. 88. 
All generally agreeing that Buoh places [heauen and hell] 
there are, but how iub^ited, by wnom gouerned, or what 
betides them that are transported to the one or the other, 
not two of them iumpe in one tale. 

Naehe, Pierce Peuilesse, p. 66. 
To ^TO talet, to make account ; set store ; take notice ; 
heea. 

Of gyle no of gabbynge gyve thel neuere tale. 

jHere Plovmian (B), xlx. 461. 
Therof yeve I lyiel tale. Bom. qf tfw Bose, 1. 6.876. 

To bold talet. ftee Aoidi.—To tell one's (or its) own 
tale or stor^ to speak for one’s self or itself ; be self-ex- 
planatory.— TO teU talet. Same as to give tale. 

He nas but seven yeer old, 

And therforc litel tale hath he told 
Of any dreein, so holy was his herte. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 299. 

To tell tales, to play the informer. 

The only remedy is to bribe them with goody goodies, 
that they may not tell tales to papa and mamma. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 

To tell tales out of school (formerly, forth of school), 

to reveal secrets ; disclose confldential matters. 

Wo have some news at Cambridge, but it is too long to 
relate; besides, 1 must not tell tales forth qf school. 

Court and Times qf Charles I., 11. 6.6. 

Unit of tale, see unit, as gyxx. 10. Bomance, etc. ftee 
novel, n. 

tale^ (tal), r. i. [< ME. taletif < AS. talian^ 
Hpcak, tell, count, think (= OS. ttilfm = OHG. 
cal6Hf MHG. zaln, G. sahlen, number, reckon), 
< talUy number, tale ; see Uite^,*n. Cf. tell^^ v.] 
To fipe.'tk; discourtto; tell tales. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng.] 

Ye shapen yow to talen and to pi eye. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 772. 
Whan they this stniunge vessel sigh 
('OHIO in and hath his suilo avaled ; 

The town thm*of hath spoke and taled. 

Gower, Gonf. Aiiiant., vili. 

tales, t/. See toe?. 

talea (ta'le-jl), w. [L. : see toi/2.] In hot,f a 
(uitting for propagation, 
talebearer (tarbar'''6r), n. One who tells tales 
likely to breed misclxief ; one who candes stories 
and makes mischief by his officiousness. 

Where there la no talebearer, the strife ceaseth. 

Prov. xxvl. 20. 

talebearing (tal'bar’^'ing), w. [< talc^ 4- hear- 
ing.'] The of spreading tales, especially 
such as are oitlier untrue or in some way detri- 
mental to the person concerned, 
talebearing ( tai 'barring) , a. Bproadi ng stories 
or reports which are likely to do harm, 
tale-book (tal'biik), w. A story-book. [Kare.] 

I spent it ip reading ]uve-l>ookB, and tale-hooks, and 
play -books. Baxter, Self-Denial, xxi. 

tale-carrierf (tarkar^i-6r), n, A talebearer. 

Spirits called spies and tale cariers. 

Naehe, IMerce Penilesse, p. 80. 

taleful (tal'fhl), a. [< tofcl + -fulJ] Abound- 
ing with stories. 

The cottage hind 

Hangs o’er th’ enlivening blaze, and taleful there 
Recounts his simple frolic. Thomson, Winter, 1. 00. 


TalMElluB (tal-f-jmFus), n. [1^. (Leeeon, 
18^, also TalegaUa (Lesson, 18^), TaUeatMue 
(Schlegel, 1880), said to be compounded of a na- 
tive name + L. gallus, a cock.] The represen- 
tative genus of TalegaUin«j containing the true 
brush-turkey, as T, lathimi of Australia, and T. 
euvieri of New Guinea. See hruah-turkeyy and 
cut in preceding column . Also called. Alectura, 
Alectruray or Atectorura, and Catheturus. 
tale-masterf (taFm&s^ter), n. The author or 
originator of a tale. ‘ 

"I tell you my tale, and my tola-master” ... is essen- 
tial to the begetting of credit to any relation. 

Fuller, General Worthies, xxllt 

talent^ (tal'eut), n. [< ME. talent, < OF« talent, 
a talent, also will, inclination, desire, F. talent, 
a talent, also ability, a man of ability, s 
Pr. talen, talant, talan, a talent, also wilh in- 
clination, desire, ss Bp. Pg. It. talento, a talent, 
also will, inclination, desire, = D. G. Bw. Dan. 
talent, gift, endowment, ss Ir. talaint, a talent, 
tallan, Gael, talann, a talent, faculty, < L. talen- 
tum, a Grecian weight, a talent of money, ML. 
also will, inclination, desire, < Gr. rd^avrov, a 
balance, a particular weight, e^. of gold, a sum 
of money, a talent (see def.), \ raA, rXa, lift, 
boar, weigh, as in rAiivat, bear, suffer, rXigurv, 
miserable, troA.i>TAn(j, much-suffering, At- 
las (see Atlofi^), toller fi, lift, tolerare, bear 

(see tolerate), Ski. tula, a balance, weignt, to- 
lana, lifting, ^ tul, lift, weigh. The deflected 
uses of the word in ML. and Bom. are duo in 
part to the fig. sense ‘wealth,' and in part to 
the sense ^gift, endowment,' suggested by the 
parable of the talents (Mat. xxv.).] 1. An an- 
(5iont denomination of weight, orimnally Baby- 
lonian (though the name is Greek), and vary- 
ing widely in value among different peoples 
and at different times. All the Assyrian weights had 
two values, the heavy being double the light, and there 
were also various types of each. The royal Babylonian 
commercial talent (or Assyrian talent) was divided into 
66 mlnas, and each inina into 60 shekels. Its value 
(light weight) was in one type 29.68 kilograms (65 pounds 
6 ounces avoirdupois), and in another 80.10 kilograms 
(66 pounds 6i ounces). Derivatives of this talent (which 
was equivalent to 8,0(Ki shekels) were in use in ftyria and 
Palestine and in Phonician colonies. Its money value 
is reckoned as approximately from $1,700 to $2,000, The 
Babylonian gold talent contained only 60 miuas. and was 
thus five sixiliB of the oommercial weight. The Baby- 
lonian silver talent was formed by multiplying the com- 
mercial talent hy 13i (the ratio of silver to an equivalent 
mass of gold), and afterwaid dividing by 10. The re- 
sulting light talent was sometinies again divided by 2. 
Derivatives of this talent were in use in Persia, Lvdia, 
Macedonia, and Italy. It is the basis of much of the 
most ancient silver coinage. The Phenician silver talent, 
probably derived from the Babylonian, was in its lighter 
types about 43.4 kilograms (95 pounds 9 ounces avoir- 
dupois), and, being halved, was adopted into the Ptole- 
maic system. The chief (xreek talents were as follows : 
Old >Kginetan, 40.3 kilograms (88 pounds 12 ounces); em- 
poretic Attic (substantially later Al<ginetan),36.4 kilograms 
(80 pounds 4 ounces) ; ftolonic Egyptian), 25.8 kilograms 
(66 pounds 14 ounces). Talents mentioned by Homer and 
some other of the oldest writers appear to be small weights, 
perhaps shekols. The later Attic talent contained 60 minas, 
or 6,000 Attic drachmas, equal to 66 pounds 14 ounces. As a 
denomination of silver money it was equal to about $1,000. 
The groat talent of the Romans is computed to be equal 
to £99 Gs. Hd. sterling, or about $480, and the little talent 
to £76 sterling, or about $868. 

2t. Money ; wealth ; property in general. 

Takez hym to hys tresory, talentes hym shewys. 

Wars qf A ?ea;ander (Dublin MS.), 1. 1866. 

Many a noble gallant 
Sold both land and talent 
To follow fttukely in this famous fight. 

Life and Death qf Thomas Stukely (Child’s Ballads, VII. 

[810). 


10. A naiTiitive, oral or written (in prose or 
verse), of soinc^ real or imaginary event or 
group of events; a Rtory, either true or ficti- 
tious, having for its aim to please or iustruet, 
or to presiTve njore or loss remote historical 
facts; more especially, a story displaying em- 
bellishment or invention. 

With a tale forflof)th he commeth vnto you ; with a tale 
which holdctli children from play, and old men from the 
chimney corner. Sir P, Skdney, Apol. for Poetrle. 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the »iuU ear of a drowsy man. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 4. 108. 

Mine is a tale of Flodden Field, 

And not a history. Scott, Marmion, v. 84. 

Old Wives* tale, or old men’s talet, a proverhlal ex- 
pression for any tale of a legendary character, dealing 
usually with the marvelous. 

I am content to drive away the time with an old tpives* 
winter’s tale. Peele, Old Wives’ Tale (od. BullenX 1. 99. 
1 find all these hut dreams, and o?r/ inen's tales. 

To fright unsteady youth. Ford, ’Tls Pity, L 8. 
Out Of tale, Without talet, without number; more than 
can be numbered. 


TalegallinaB (taFe-ga-li'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Talegallus + -ina'.j A subfamily of Megapodt- 
(iw or luouiid-birdH, tyiufied by the geniis Tah- 
gallue, including the brush-turkeys of the Aus- 
tralian and Papuan regions, and the Mega- 
ccfihalon malco of Celebes. G. E. Gray. 



Bnish-turkey {,Tol*r»ttus tathami). 


3f. Hence, a wealth ; an abundance (as in the 
phrase ‘a wealth of golden hair') ; or, perhaps, 
gold (i. e. ‘ golden tresses'), [Rare.] 

And, lo, behold these talents of their hair. 

With twisted metal amorously imploach’d, 

I have received from many a several fair. 

Their kind acceptance weepingly beseoch’d. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, L 294. 
The talents of golde were on her head sette 
Uunge lowe downe to her knee. 

King Fstmere (Child’s Ballads, III. 163). 

(Some editors assume talent in these passages to be a dif- 
ferent word, with the imagined meaning ' a clasp * or ' hair- 
Pln’l 

4, A gift committed to one for use and im- 
provement ; so called in allusion to the parable 
of the talents (Mat. xxv.); hence, a peculiar 
faculty, endowment, or aptitude; a capacity 
for achievement or success. 

In suohe workes as I have and intende to sette fortbe, 
my pore talent shall be, God willing, in such wyse be- 
stowed that no mannes conscience shalbe therwlth of- 
fended. 

Sir T. Eliot, Image of Governance (ed, 1644), Pref., sig. a, 
tULr. (F.JBra«,Mod.Eng.,p. 6T.) 
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W«U, God give tiiem wiwiom tliat have It; and those 
that are fools, let them use their fafoute. 

Shak., T. K., 1. 6. 1«. 

6, Mental power of a sujperior order; superior 
intelligence; special aptitude ; abilities; parts: 
often noting power or skill acquired by culti- 
vation, and thus contrasted with gmiua. Bee 
ffeniust 5. 

Tateta is the capacity of doing anything that depends on 
application and industry, such as writing a criticism, mak< 
lug a speech, studying the law. Talent differs from genius 
as voluntary differs from involuntary power. 

Hazlitt, Essays, The Indian Jugglers. 

Talent takes the existing moulds, and makes its cast- 
ingfl^ better or worse, of richer or baser metal according 
to knack and opportunity ; but genius is always shaping 
new ones, and runs the man in them, so that there is al- 
ways that human feel in its results which gives us a kin- 
dred thrill. LoweUt Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 

6. Hence, persons of ability collectively: as, 
all the iaUnt of the country is enlisted m the 
cause. 


Throughout the summer there were always two at least 
of the local taUait engaged In ilshiug upon the manor. 

H, UaM, Society In Elisabethan Ago, vii. 

M. Pierre TiOti Is a new enough tdUnt for us still to feel 
something of the glow of exultation at his having not con- 
tradicted 118 , but done exactly the opposite. 

PvTtnighay Rev., N. S., XLIII. 661. 

7t. A distinctive feature, quality, habit, or the 
like ; a characteristic. 

Ffeire sone Ewein, wher hauo ye take that tdxleni and 
that herte for to leve me and to serue another? 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 241. 

Obscenity in any Company is n rustlck iincreditable Tal- 
ent; but among Women ’tis particularly rude. 

J. Collier, Short View (ed. 1698), p. 7. 

IMde b not my talent. 

Richardson, Puniela (ed. Stephen), I. 98. 

8t. Disposition; inclination; will; dosiro. 

An unrlghtful talent with deapyt. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1771. 
So willc we all with grete talent, 

For-thy, lady, gltfe the iioght 111. 

York Plays, p. 462. 

Butch talent. See Dutch. — The talent, in sporting, the 
betters who rely on private judgment or iiiforniation, es- 
pecially in taking odds : oppuseu to bookmakers. ISlung.) 
<» 83 m. 0. Abilities, Q\fts, Paris, etc. See genius. 
talent*^ (taJ'eut), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
variant of talon, 

talented (tal'en-ted), a, [< talent^ + 
Endowed with* talents ; having talents or tal- 
ent; having or exhibiting special mental alti- 
tudes or superior mental ability; gifted. 

What a miserable and restless thing ambition is, when 
one talented but as a common person, yet, by the favour 
of his prince, hath gotten that interest that in a sort all 
the keys of England hang at his ginllc. 

Abp. Abbot (1662 -1686) in Kusliworth’s Collections, 1. 446. 

The way in which talented and many of its fellows were 
once frequently used shows that these words, to the con- 
sciousness of our ancostors, began with being strictly pai-- 
ticiples. F. Dali, Mod. Eng., p. 74. 

talentert (taren46r), w. [< talent'^ + -cr^.] 
That which has talents or talons; a hawk. 

The hounds’ loud music to the flying stag, 

The feather’d talenter tc) the falling bird. 

Middleton and Rowley, World Tost at 'I'onnis, Ind. 


talentivef (tal'en-tiv), a. fME. talcntif, < OF. 
tnlcntif, inclined, disposed, < taicntj inclina- 
tion, talent: see tale^it^.] Disposed; willing; 
eagor. 

For me think hit not scinly, as hit is soth knawen, 

Thor such an askyng is heuened sf) hyse in your sale, 
Thax go gour-self be talenttyf to take nit to your-seluen, 
Whil moiiy so bolde yow aboiite vpon bench sytten. 

Sir Gawaym and the Green Knight (E. E. 'T. M.), 1. 260. 
And thoi after that were full ialenf%f hem to sle, yef thei 
myght hem take. Merlin (E. Ji. '1\ S.), li. 862. 

tale-piet (tal'pi’^et), n. [< tale^ + pivt.’] A tell- 
tale. Also tah-pic, [Scotch.] 

Never mind me, sir — I am no tale-pyet; but there are 
mair een in the world than mine. Scott. 


talerf (ta'ler), n. [ME., < talfm, tell: see tale^y 
u.] A talker; a teller. 

If . . . he be a taler of idle wordes of foly or vllanie, 
... he shal yeld accomptes of it at the day of dome. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale (ed. Tyrwhitt). 


tales (ta'lez), n, pi. [The first word of the orig. 
L. phrase tales de circumsiantihus, ‘such of the 
bystanders,* in the order for summoning such 
persons; L. talesy pi. of taliSf such, of such kind.] 
In law, a list or supply of persons summoned 
upon the first panel, or happening to be present 
in court, from whom the sheriff or clerk makes 
selections to supply the place of jurors who 
have been impaneled but are not in attendance. 


If by means of challenges, or other cause, a sufficient 
number of unexceptionable furors doth not appear at the 
trial, either party may pray a tales. A tales is a supply 
of such men as are summoned upon the first panel, in or- 
der to make up the deflclency. 

JHackstone, Com., III. xxiil. 


TalM-botik, a book containing th^ names of such at are 
admitted of the tales.— To pray a talea, to plead that 
the number of Jurymen be oomi^eted. 

It was discovered that only ton special jurymen were 
present. Upon this, Mr. Sergeant Buzfux prayed a talet; 
the gentleman in black then proceeded to press into the 
special Jury two of the common Jurymen. 

JKeirens, Fiokwick, xxxiv. 
talesman^ (talz'man), n. ; pi, talesmen (-men). 
[< fold’d, poss. of taW, + man.] The author or 
relater ot a tale. [Rare.] 

My fault . . . shall be rather mondacia dicere then 
mentirl, and yet the Tales-man shall be set by the Tale, 
the Authors name annexed to his liistorie, to shield me 
from that imputation. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 60. 

talesman*^ (ta'lez- or talz'man), w. ; pi. tales- 
men (-men). [< titles + man.'] In latv, a per- 

son summoned to act as a juror from among 
tho bystanders in open court, 
taleteller (tarteF'^r), w. [< ME. taleteller, tale- 
tellour; tale^ + teller.] One who tells tales or 
stories; specifically, one who retails gossip or 
slander. 

If they be tale tellers or nowes caryors, reproue them 
sharpely. Rabees Book (K. E. 8.), p. 64. 

We read of a king who kept a tale-teller on purpose to 
lull him to sleep every night. 

Strutt, Sports and I’astimcB, p. 261. 
talevasf (tal'e-vas), w. [ME., also tallexms, tal- 
vace, < OF. talevas, talleras, a shield or buck- 
ler having at the bottom a pike by which it 
could bo fixed in tho ground.] A pa vise or 
mantlet^ probably of wood, and heavier than 
the pavise carried by the soldier. 

Aither broght unto the place 
A mikol rownd talvace. 

Y wains and Gawin, 1. 3168. {Halliwell.) 
talewise (tal'wiz), odr. [< tale^ wise"^.] In 
the manner of a tale or story, 
tale-wiset (tal'wiz), a. [< ME. talewis, ialewps; 

< tnlc^ + wise^, Cf. righlwiscy righteous.] Talk- 
ative; loquacious. " , 

Heo la tikel of hire tayl, talewys of hire tonge. 

Piers Plounnan(A), lii. 126. 

Be not to tale-urijs bi no wey ; 

Thin owne tiinge may be thl foo. 

llabess Rook (E E. T. S.), p. 49. 
talgbf, n. An obsolete form of tallow. 
tall^, w. Plural of talus, 
talP, u, Baine as lahli. 

Taliacotian (taKi-a-ko'shian), a. [Also Taglia- 
coHan; < Latinized form oiTaglia- 

eoc::i (see def.). j Of, j)ertaining, or ridatiiig to 
Taliacoiius or Tagliacozzi, an Italian surgeon 
and anatomist (1540-9$)).— Taliacotian opera- 
tion. Heo operation. 
taliaget, W. Bame as tailagr, 
talian (tal'i-an), w. [Boliein. (f).J 1. An old 

lioliemian national dance. — 2. Music for sncli 
a dance or in its rhythm, which is alternately 
triple and duple. 

taliationt (tal-i-a'shpn), u. [< Jj. talis, sucli (cf. 
talion), 4* -aUo7i.] A rouirn of like for like; 
retaliation. 

Just heav’n this teUiation did decree, 

That treason treason’s d(‘adly scourge should be, 

J. Beaunund, Psyche, xvil. 26 

taliera (tal-i-a'ril), w. [E. Ind.] An blast In- 
dian palm, Voryplia Talivi'o, reseinbling tho 
talipot, but much low(‘r, its leaves used in 
similar ways. Also lara and tuUera-palm. Bee 
cut under Corypha. 

Talinum (ta-li'jmm), n. [NL. (Adan8on,1703), 
from tho native name in Btmegal.J A genus 
of polype talons plants, of the order Por/w/r/rccT. 

It is characterized hy two lierbneeoiis and mostly decidu- 
ous sepals, usually ten nr more stamens, a capsule threc- 
cclled when ytniiig, and stropliiolatc shining seeds )>ornc 
on a globular stalked ))]acGi)tH. There arc about 14 spe- 
cies, natives princii)ally of tropical America, 2 t)ccun'fnK 
in Africa (►r Asia. They are siiiouth fleshy herbs, some- 
times a little shrubby, hearing flat and mostly alternute 
leaves, and flowers with ephemeral petals, chiefly in ter- 
minal cymes, racemes, or panicles. T. patens, a plant of , 
rocky coasts from (Uiba and Mexico to Buenos Ayres, is 
cultivated as a border plant, especially in a white and va- 
riegated variety. (See p«cAcro.) Several others are some- 
times cultivated under glass for their handsome flowers, 
which arc mostly red, yellow, pink, or purple. T, tsreti- 
folium, a uativ»* of tho I’nited States from Pennsylvania 
to Colorado and south waid, a low tuberous-rooted pereii- 
iiial, growing on rocks and cxcopLioiiBl in its cylindrical 
leaves, has ijeon called /ame-JUnver from the transitori- 
ness ot its elegant purple petals. Other species also occur 
in the south and west. 

talion^ (tal'i on), 71. [< F. talion = Bp. taho7i=: 
Pg. taiido = It. tagliom, < h, taHo{n-), a puiiish- 
muni equal and of similar nature to an injury 
sustained, < ftilis, such, such like. Cf. taliation, 
retaliate,] 1. The law of retaliation, according 
to which the punishment inflicted corresponds 
in Kind and degree to the injury, as an eye for 
an eye, or a tooth for a tooth. This mode of 
punishment was established by the Mosaic law 
(Lev. xxiv. 20). 


The todion law was in request, 

And Chanc'ry courts were kept in eveiy breast 

OMurUs, Emblems, 1. 

2. Revenge; retaliation. 

Her soul was not hospitable toward him, and the dei 
in her was gratifled with the sight of his dlscompoaur 
she hankered after talion not waited on penitence. 

G. MacDonald, Warlock o’ Glenwarlock, x% 

talion'^f, n, [ME., < OF. taillon, a cutting, < I 
taleaf a cutting, scion: see taiV^.] A slip of 
tree. 

The croppe or talions to graff o is speed, 

But talufns the better me shall flnde. 

Palladius, Husbundrie (E. £. T. S.), p. 9i 

tallonic (tal-i-on'ik), a. [< talio7i^ + -ic,] C 
or pertaining to tho law of talion ; cbaractei 
ized by or involving the return of like for like 

The growing talionic regal’d of human relations— thal 
the conditions of a bargain fulfilled on both sides, all i 
fulfilled between tho bargaining parties. 

O, MacDonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, p. 81 

talipat (tal'i-pat), n. See talipot. 

taliped (tal'i-^od), a. and ti. [< L. talus, ankle 
4 pes == E./oot. Cf. LL. ialipedare, walk oi 
the ankles, be weak in the feet, totter.] 1. a 
1. Clubfooted; twisted or distorted out o: 
shape or position, as a foot; having a clubbec 
foot, or talipes, as a person. — 2. llaving th< 
feet naturally twisted into an unusual position 
as a sloth ; walking on the back of the foot. 

II. One who or that which is taliped oi 
clubfooted. 

talipes (tal'i-poz), w. [NL.: see taliped.] 1. 
A club-foot; a deformed foot, as of man, in 
wbicb the member is twisted out of shape oi 
position. — 2. Clubfootednoss; taliped malfor- 
mation. — 3. h\zooL, a natural formation of the 
feel, by which they are twisted into an unusual 
position, as in tlu^ slotlis.-BavleB-Oolley’s oper- 
ation for talipes. See operation.— Talipes oalcaneo- 
valgUS, a comhinntioii of talipes valgus with talipes oal- 
cuiieuB.— Talipes calcaneus, a form of talipes iu which 
the tocb are raised and the heel depres8(5d.— Talipes oa- 
VUB, a form of talipes in which the plantar arch of the foot 
is much Inereased and there is a claw-like condition of the 
toes. - Talipes equinovaruB, a comhination of talipes 
equinus and talipes varus. - - Talipes equlnUB, a form of 
talipes in which the heel is elevated without eversion or 
inversion, the toes pointing downward.— Talipes val- 

K S, that form of talipes in which the foot is everted,— 
upes varus, the most fre(|uent form of talipes, in 
widen the foot is rotated inward. 

talipot, taliput (itil'i-ppt, -put), «. [Also tal- 
hpot, talipat; < Jliud, Ifilpdi, < Bkt. tdlapattra^ 
leaf of tho palm-troi*, < tala, a pulm-troe, 4- 
patra, loaf.] An important fan-leafed palm, 
Cotypha u mhracylifera, antivo in (Jeylon, on the 
Malabar coast, and olsewbcro. It lias at maturity 
a straight cylindrical ringed trunk 6U or 70 feet high, 
crowneil with a tuft of circular or ellinticul leaves 13 feet 
or more in diameter, composed of radiating jdaited seg- 
ments united except at the border, and homo on prickly 
stalks 6 or 7 fiad. long. The trunk does not develop, how- 
ever, till the plant is al)out thirty years old, tho loaves till 
then springing from near tlie ground. It then rises rap- 
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idly, and from tho summit produces a pyramidal panicle 
80 feet high, with yellowish-gruun Itoworsso unpleasantly 
odoiouH that the tree is sometimes felled at tids stage. 
After maturing its fruit, which requires fourteen months, 
the tree dies. The leaves are used for covering houses, 
making umln'ellas and fans, and frequently in the place of 
writing-paper. ’I’hey are l>ortio before people of rank among 
the (Mngulese. Other names are basket- 2 >ahn, shreetalum. 

talipot-palm (tari-pot-pam), H. Hco talipot. 

talisman^ (tal'is-maii), n, [D. talisman = G. 
talisnifum = Bw. I)an. iali.snum = P\ talisnum = 
It. iahsttuino, < Bp. Fg. talistnan, a talisman, = 
Turk, Pers. tilsam, tilism = Hind, tiiism, < Ar. til- 
80711, tulscm, also tilis7ti, pi. tilsamdn, a talisman, 
< MGr. rtAtcpaf a consecrated object, a talis- 


taliamaii 

man, a later use of LGr. ri^ofm.n, religious rite, 
initiation, a particular use of Gr. com- 

pletion, < TfAeJv, end, complete, make perfect, 
initiate into sacred mysteries, < r^Aof, end, com- 
pletion, initiation. CLtelejim,'] 1. A supposed 
charm consisting of a magical figure cut or en- 
graved under certain superstitious observances 
of the configuration of the heavens ; the seal, 
figure, character, or image of a heavenly sign, 
constellation, or planet engraved on a sympa- 
thetic stone, or on a metal corresponding to the 
star, in order to receive its influence. The word 
iB also used in a wider sense and as equivalent to amulet. 
The taliBinan is supiKised to exercise extraordinary iiidu- 
ences over the bearer, especially in averting evils, os dis- 
ease or sudden death. 

Quentin, like an unwilling spirit who obeys a tcUimuin 
which ho cannot resist, protected Gertrude to Pavilion’s 
house. Scotty Quentin Durward, xxxvil. 

2. Figuratively, any means to the attainment 
of extraordinary results ; a chnnu. 

Books are not seldom talixmans and spells 
By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an unthinking multltiide enthrall’d. 

Coivjter. ’J’ask, vl. 98. 

By that dear lulimnan, a mother’s name. 

Lowell, Thronodia. 

oBSTIL See amulet, and definition of phylaatery. 
talisman^t (tal'is-uum), n, [Also sometimes, 
as ML., in pi. talisiuanij tafismanm; = F. Mitt- 
many < ML. talmuanKSy taNsmnnnuSy a Moham- 
medan priest, a molla ; of obscure Ar. origin : 
perhaps < Ar. Inhimhay students, disciples.] A 
Mohariime<laii priest. 

This . . . M osq 111 tu hath 99. gates, and .'i. steeples, from 
whence the Taliemani call the people to the Mos<]uita. 

UakluyVe Voyoifett, II. 208. 

This Mosquita liath fourosoore and nineteene Gates, and 
flue Bteeples, from whence the Talutmarut cull the people 
to their deuotion. Purchae, Pilgrimuge, p. 268. 

talismanic (tul-is-man'ik), a. [= F. talisma- 
nique; us talismuul + -ic. ] Having the charac- 
ter or nroperties of a talisman ; characteristic 
of a talisman; magical. 

We have Hooks, . . . every one of which Is talismanic 
and thaumaturgic, for it can uersuade men. 

Carlyle, Hartoi iiesartus, p. 110. 

taUsxnanicalt (tal-is-man'i-kal), a. [< talis- 
manic + -a^.] Hame as taltsnianie, Bailey, 
1731. 

talismanist (taLis-man-ist), V. [< talisman^ 
+ •ist.] One who uses or btdieves in the power 
of talismans. [Rare.] 

Such was even the gt'cat I’aracclsus, . . . and such were 
all his followers, acholars, statesiiion, divines, and princes, 
tliat are talistminists. 

Defoe, Duncan Campbell, Ep. Ded. (Davies.) 
talith (tal'ith), n. Bame as tallitli. 
talk^ (tak), i\ [< ML. ialkniy iaikivn, talk, 
speak ; with formative -A*, with a freq, or dim. 
force, used also in umirk'^, stalk^y etc., < taletiy 
fa/f'Cn, speak, toll: see talv^y i\y formerly a com- 
mon verb, whoso place lias been taken by talky 
its freq. or dim. form. According to Bkeat, the 
ME. talkcn is derived from Sw. tolka = llan. 
tolkfiy interpret, explain, = leel, tfilkay interpret, 
plead ono^s ease, < Sw. Dan. folk = Icel. tiVkr 
= D. MHG. talky an interpreter (ME. talky tnlky 
a mail), < Lith. Uilkatiy an interpreter (see talk ) ; 
but this notion is inconsistent witli the form of 
the verb (no ME. form *tolkeu appears in either 
sense ^talk* or * interpret W'ith phonetic laws 
(ME. *^tolken would not change to talkcn, and 
would not produce a mod. form talk, pron. tak), 
and with the sense (‘talk^ and ‘interprid ’ be- 
ing by no moans identical or adjacent notions). 
The fact that the formative -A; is not common 
in ME. is not an argument against its admis- 
sion in this case, inusmucdi as it does actually 
occur in ntallAy yniirk^y and other cases. Some 
confusion with a ^Jt*].*tolkeny which, thougli not 
found, is jiarallelod by a MD. talckcHy interpret, 
expound, may have occurred.] I, intrans. 1. 
To make known or interchange thoughts by 
means of spoken words ; converse : especially 
implying informal speech and colloquy, or the 
presence of a hearer. 

The lordo wonder loude laled & cryed, 

& talkez to his tormenttourez. 

Alliterative Poems (c6. Morris), ii. 154. 

When I am come hc»m»», I miiBt commune with my wife, 
chat with my children, and talk with my servants. 

Sir T. More, I’Uipia, Ded. to Peter Giles, p. 5. 

She is charming to talk to — full of wisdom— ripe in 
judgment— rich in information. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxxv. 

2. To speak incessantly or impertinently ; chat- 
ter; prate; gossip. 

A good old man, sir ; he will be talking. 

Shak., Much Ado, Hi. 5. Sfl. 
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And did Sir Aylmer . . . think— 

For people talk'd --thni It was wholly wise 
To let that handsome fellow Averill walk 
So freely with his daughter ? 

Tennyson ', Aylmer’s Field. 

3. To communicate ideas through the medium 
of written characters, gestures, signs, or any 
other substitute for oral speech. 

The natural histories of Switzerland talk very much of 
the fall of these rocks, and the great damage they have 
Bometiiucs done. 

Addison, Eemarks on Italy (ed. Bohn, I. 612X 

4. To have or exercise the power of speech : 
utter words; also, to imitate the sound of 
spoken words, as some birds, mechanical con- 
trivances, etc. 

“What I canst thou talk?'* quoth she, “hast thou a 
tongue?” Shak,, Venus and Adonis, 1. 427. 

The talking phonograph is a natural outcome of the 
telephone, but, unlike any form of telephone, it is mechani- 
cal, and not electrical, in its action. 

(/. B. Prescott, Elect. Invent., p. 306. 

6. To consult; confer. 

Let me talk with thee of thy judgments. Jcr. xil. 1. 
But talk with Celsiia, Celsus will advise 
Hartshorn, or something that shall close your eyes. 

i’qpc, Imlt. of Horace, 11. i. 19. 

0. To produce sounds suggestive of speech. 
[Colloq. or technical.] 

They Lthe hubbies) moke so much noise in their escape 
that, in the language of the soap-boiler, “ the soap talks." 

W. L. Carpenter, Soap and ('atidlcs, p. 161. 
Talking of, apropos of ; with regard to. 

** Talking of a siege,” said Tibba, . . . “when I was In 
tlie volunteer corps in eighteen hundred and six, our com- 
manding officer was Sir Charles Karnpart.” 

Dickens, Sketches, Tales, 1. 
Talking atarllng. Sec Starling\.-^ To talk big, to talk 
pompously or boastfully. [Colloq. J — To talk flrom the 
point, subject, etc., to direct one’s remarks or speech 
away from the matter under consideration ; wander, in 
speaking, from tlio topic nuder discussion. 

Talking from the point, he drew him in, . . . 

Until they closed a bargain. Tennyson, Tlie Brook. 

To talk like a Dutch unole. Bee Dutch. — To talk of, 

to inentiuii ; discuss ; especially, to consider with a view 
to performing, undertaking, etc. : as, he talks of returning 
next week. [(Colloq.) 

1 had procured letters to the pasha to do me what ser- 
vice lie could in relation to my designed expedition to 
Palmyra, and I talked of going to him myself. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. 1. 127. 
To talk poatt. See jwiafa, adv.— To talk round, to ex- 
haust a subject, [(.’olloq.} 

He may ring the changes as far as it will go, and vary 
his phrase till he has talked round. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, Author’s Pref. 
To talk to. (cK) To address ; speak to. (h) To expostulate 
with ; rcpitive , rebuke. [Oolloq. |— To talk to the point, 
subject, etc., to coiiflne one’s remarks to the matter in 
hand ; keep to the required subject.— To talk up. to speak 
boldly, impertinently, or defiantly : as, to talk up to an em- 
ployer or other superior. [Colloq. ]=Syn. 1 and 2. Speak, 
Talk. See speak, v. i. 

II. tram. 1. To utter; articulate; enunciate. 
The hendc herte & hitide bi-gunne to a-wake, . . . 

& talkeden bi-twene manl tidy w’ordes. 

William of Paleme (Tl. E. T. 8.), 1. .W7. 
Stay, madam, I must talke a word with you. 

Shak., Rich. III. (folio 1623), iv. 4. 198. 

2. To express in words; make known orally; 
tell: as^ to treason ; to talk coTumou seuso. 

Schc trowed trewly to talks the sotlio. 

WUliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1018. 
Pritliee, no more ; thou dost talk nothing to me. 

Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 170. 

3. To discourse about; speak of ; discuss: as, 
to talk philosophy ; to talk shop. 

That crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d, and that first moved. 

MUton, P. L., ill. 483. 

He talked philosophy with his neighlx>urs, when he was 
not at law with them. 

II. Hall, Society in Elizabethan Age, i. 
It was the whim of the hour to talk Bousseau, amt to af- 
fect indlflerence to rank and a general faith in a good time 
coming of equality and hrotheraood. 

J. McCarthy, Hist Own Times, xiv. 

4. To use as a spoken lai^uage ; express one^s 
self orally in: as, to talk French or Herman. 

She almost made me adore her, by telling me that 1 
talked Greek with the moBt Attic accent that she had heard 
in Italy. Macaulay, Fragments of a Roman Tale. 

6. To bring, send, induce, influence, or other- 
wise affect by speech : used in many phrases : 
as, to talk one into compliance; to talk one^s 
tongue weary. 

If they were but a week married, they would talk them- 
selves mad. Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 369. 

As long as we have Eyes, or Hands, or Breath, 

Well look, or write, or talk you all to Death. 

Prior, Epilogue to Mrs. Manley’s Lucius. 
Could she but have given Harriet her feelings about it 
all ! She had talked her Into love ; but, alas ! file was not 
BO eaaily to be UUkod out of it Jane AutUn, Emma, xxiL 


UlkBi-talkaa 

6. To pass or spend in talking: with away: as, 
to talk away an evening. 

We have already talked away two milea of your journey. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. W. 
To be talked out, to have exhausted one’s stock of re- 
marks.— To talk down, to out-talk. 

St. something —I forget her name— 

Her that talk'd down the fifty wisest men. 

Tennyeon, Princess, v. 
To talk Greek, to talk in language the hearer cannot 
understand.— To talk over, (a) To win over by persua^ 
Sion or argument (6) To go over in oonversatlon ; re- 
view; discuss. 

And now, my dear friend. If you please, we will talk over 
the situation of your affairs with Maria. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 
To talk shop. See def. 3 and «Aqpl.— To talk up. to 
consider; discuss; especially, to discuss in order to further 
or promote : as, to talk up a new bridge. [Ckilloq.] 
talk^ ( t&k), n. [Early mod. £. also ialke, taulke ; 
< talk^y V,) 1 . Discourse ; speech ; especially, 
the familiar oral inioreourse of two or more 
persons; conversation. 

It [speech by meeter] is beside a maiier of vtterance 
more eloquent and retboricall then the ordinaiie prose 
which we vse in our daily talke. 

PuUenharn, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 6. 

There is not any where, I believe, so much talk about 
religion as among us in England. 

Steele, Guardian, No. 65. 

Talk, to me, ia only spading up the ground for crops of 
thought. I can't answer for what will turn up. 

0. W. Holmes, Professor, i. 

There are always two to a talk, giving and taking, com- 
paring experience and according concluslona. 

R. L, Stevenson, Talk and Talkers, i. 

2. Report; rumor; gossip. 

Would to God this taulke were not trewe, and that som 
mens doingea were not thus. 

Ascham, The Scholomaster, p. 55. 

I hear a talk up and down of raising our money. 

Locke, Works, V. 81. 

There is talk of inducing and inatructlng the Porte to 
govern better, to alter her nature and amend her ways. 

, IF. R. Greg, Misc. Essays, Ist ser., p. 56. 

3. A subject or occasion of talk, especially of 
gossip ; a theme. 

Live to be wretched ; live to bo the talk 
Of the conduit and the bakehouse. 

Massinger, Parliament of Love, iv. 5. 

Wert thou not Lovely, Graceful, Good, and Young? 

The Joy of Sight, the Talk of ev’ry Tongue? 

Ctmgreve, Tears of Amaryllis. 

4. A more or less formal or public discussion 
conducted by a body of men, or b^ two oppos- 
ing parties, concerning matters or common in- 
terest; a negotiation ; a conference; a palaver. 

And though they held with us a fHendly Udk, 

The hollow peace-tree fell beneath their tomahawk. 

Campbell, Gertrude of Wyoming, 1. 15. 

5. Ijanguage; speech; lingo. [Colloq.] 

After marriage, tlie husband leaves his people and goes 

to live with those of his wife, even if it is in a diiferent 
island, so long as they both speak the same language ; if 
not, the man stays in his own island and the woman 
Uitrns his talk. Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XIX. 396. 

Small talk. See small. =^yu. 1. Converse, colloquy, 
chat, communication, parley, gossip, confabulation. See 

spiwik, V. i. 

talk‘-^t, n. An obsolete spelling of talc. 
talkaole (ta'ka-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 
talked about, "if. L. AS7c9rw3ow, Talk and Talk- 
ers, i. — 2, Capable of talking; having con- 
versational powers, it. L. Stawfiifony Talk and 
Talkers, i. [Rare in both uses.] 
talkative (t&'ka-tiv), a. [< ME. talcatife; < 
talkil -f -F -tJjc. This is an early example of 
a hybrid formation now common.] Inclined 
to talk or converse ; ready or apt to engage in 
conversation ; freely communicative ; chatty. 

A secret is more safe with a treacherous knave than a 
talkative fool. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, Iv. 1. 

The French arc always open, familiar, and talkative. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 873). 
sfiyxi. Talkative, Loquacious, Garrulous, Talkative is a 
mildly unfavorable word ; the others are clearly unfavor- 
able. Talkative Is applied to a person whfi is in the habit of 
speaking frequently, whether much is said at one speak- 
ing or not : thus, a lively child may be talkative. A loqua- 
cious person is one who has this inclination with a greater 
flow of words, and perhaps a disposition to make many 
words of a small matter. Garrulous is the word applied 
to mental decline, as in old age, and implies feeble, prosy, 
continuons talk, with needless repetitions and tiresome 
details. The subject of a garrulous persou's talk is gen- 
erally himself or his own affairs or observations. 

talkatively (tA'ka-tiv-li), adv. In a talkative 
manner; so as to he talkative, 
talkativeness (td.'ka-tiv-neB), n. The character 
of being talkative ; loquacity ; garrulity. 

Whence is it that men are so addicted to talkaUveneet, 
but that nature would make all our thou^ts and passions 
as common as it can ? Baxter, Dying Thoughts. 

talkee-talkee (t&'ke-tH'ke), n. [Also talky- 
talky ; a reduplication of iaUc^f with a meaning- 



talkaa^ialkM 

less terminal vowel, in imitation of the broken 
Bn^ish of some barbaric races.] 1 , A corrupt 
dialect. 

The UUkw ttak€€ of the elavea in the eugAr lilande. 

Southty, to John Mii^, Dec. 6, 1810. 
A style of language for which the inflated bulletins of 
Napoleon, the Uilkee-talkes of a North American Indian, 
and the song of Deborah might each have stood as amodel. 
PhiUipt, Essays from the Times, 11. 280. (Daviei.) 

2. Incessant chatter or talk. [Colloq.] 

There ’s a woman, now, who thinks of nothing living but 
herself ! All talkie talkie ! 1 bwln to be weary of her. 

Mise Edgeworth, Vivian, x. 

talker (tfi.'k6r), n, [< talk^ + -eri.] One who 
talks; especially, one who talks to excess. 

You have provok’d me to be that I love not, 

A talker, and you shall hear me. 

Seau, and FI., Coxcomb, iii. 1. 

talkfol (tAk'ful), a. [< talk^ + •ful.’] Talka- 
tive ; loquacious. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s 
Weeks, li., The Ark, [Rare.] 
talking (t&'king). n. [ME. talking; verbal n. 
of talk, V.] Speaking; speech; discourse. 

Wliyl this yeman was thus in his talking. 

This chanoun drough him neer. 

Chaueer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 131. 

talking (td.'kiug), p, a. 1. Given to much 
8i)eech; garrulous; loquacious. [Rare.] 

The hawthorn>bush, with seats beneath the shade— 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 14. 

2. Expressive. 

Your tall pale mother with her talking eyes. 

Browning, The Bishop orders his Tomb. 

talking-machine (ta'king-ma-sheu^), w. A 
machine which imitates or reproduces the hu- 
man voice, as the phouogi'aph. 
talking-StOCkt (tfl-^ing-stok), n. A subject of 
talk. 

Hee was like miiche the more for that to be a talkyng 
stooke to all the geastes. 

Vdall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 00. 

talking-to (t^'king-th), n. A reprimaud; a 
scolding: as, to give one a good talking-to. 
[Colloq.] 

talky^ (tft'ki), tt. [< + -yl.] Abounding 

in talk; disposed to talk: as, a talky man. 
[Colloq.] 

It Is by no means what is vulgarly styled a talky novel. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 833. 

talky^. a, See talcky, 

talky-talky (tfi,'ki-ta'ki), n. Same as ialkce- 
talkee. Also used attributively. 

These Essays ... are very talky4a!ky. 

Saturday Rev., Feb. 10, 1888, p. 189. 
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word as applied to a man has been confused 
with tall\ tine, brave, excellent.] 1, High in 
proportion to breadth or diameter; lofty; hav- 
ing a relatively great stature. 

Nounes that want sex are noated with it : as, It is a tale 
tree. A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. S.X p. 28. 

Were It not better. 

Because that I am more than common tall. 

That 1 did suit me all points like a man ? 

Stiok., As you Like it, i. 8. 117. 

I hate your little women — that is, when I am In love 
with a taU one. 

Thackeray, Fitz-Hoodle’a Confessions, Dorothea. 

2. Having a particular height; measuring in 
stature (as specified) : as, a man six feet Mh — 

3. Long : used absolutely, or as noting length 
in a scale of measurement: as, a tall copy (of a 
book). 

Tall stockings. 

Short blister’d breeches. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 3. 30. 
Wi’ anns tall, and Angers small,— 

He 's comely to be seen. 

John o' Ilarelgreen (Child’s Ballads, IV. Sf)). 

4. Great ; extraordinary : remarkable ; extrav- 
agant: as, tall talk; a tall fight. [Colloq.] 

There always has been some kind of a tall yarn about 
the .Tews wanting to buy the Vatican copy of the Hebrew 
Bible. New York Times, Jan. 26, 1891. 

Tall blueberry. See hituherry - Tall buttercupe, tall 
crowfoot, a bright-tlowere<l pu8tiu*e weed, Ranunculus 
acris, from which cattle shrink on account of its acrid 
Juice, which, however, disappears in drying.— Tall fes- 
cue. SeoFestuca. Tall meadow-nraSB. HooGlyeena — 
Tall oat-grass. Seeoa/-ora»f,2.— TallporBicarla. see 
prince’s feather, 2.— Tall quaklng-graSB. See rattle- 
snake-grass.— TgJi TOdtop. See rerfiry — Tfl.li snake- 
root. Same as Hack snakerooi (b) (which see, under snake- 
root).— To walk tall, to carry one’s head high ; go about 
proudly, [('olloq., IJ. S.) 

You're the fust one of iny Satunlay arternoon flshin’ 
boys that 's got into college, and I'm 'mazing proud on 't. 
I Udl you 1 walk taU — mk ’em if I don’t, round to the 
store. n. B. Stoim, Oldtown, p. 72. 

=8yn. 1 and 2. High, Tall, Lofty. High is tlie most gen- 
eral of these words, and has some uses ditferent from tliose 
of the others. When we say that a cloud is high, we may 
mean that it extends very far upward, or, mure probably, 
that it is unusually far above the earth. Tall describes 
that which is slim in proi)ortion to its height, as a must, 
a nine or other tree, a steeple, a person, possibly a clilT : 
tall houses may he found in some parts of the world ; a 
tall cloud would )>eof small width and great eomparativo 
height. Tall is also associated with height to which we 
are used or which wc have come to regard as standard. 
A giant is tall, because so imndi taller than must men 
Lo/i;/ denotes an imposing height : a r'Mun cannot well he 
tall, hut may be high, or even lofty: as, the loRy arches of 
Westminster Ball. High and lofty may Inive application 
to moral or intellectual charactc , tall has not, except 
colloquially. Tall seems somewhat tlgur*'tivo when ap- 
plied to tliat which does nut live and grow. 


talll (tai), a. [< ME. tall, Udle, tal, seemly, 

boeomiiiK, excellent, good, valiant, bold, < AS. tallaf*[taratf n liS’w. ialM MM ' inHit'- 
-onvenient, with negative -aa- i Z ^ 

Uel, m pi. (ONorth.) witnla, unUilv, bad, *ijctiel, j,„„ rp,.„„ -i 

good (=OHG.< 7 feal, active), with uogativo*««- t>ayiou. Ln«v-^ug.i 

I /I I . . . detcmilued to sleep ni the tallat awhile, tlnit 

geteel, ungetal (Lye), iiicoiivonioiit, bad, ungi- y,einpf cqqj jn,(| mid i-efi-oglilujjr wjth the smell 

teelnes ( Homiior) , uiiprofitabl eness, also lu comp, of sweet hay. R. h. Blackrmre, Loi nu Doone, xxxi. 

tedfUel, fricncBy, deriv. te.ala, tela, well, ex- tall-boy (tarboi), u. A bigli-stcmmod wiiu*- 
cellently; = Gotli._ in comp. wnf«/.s‘ (= glass, generally large and showy, differing from 
AS. above), indocile, disobedient, nnin-« ^ standing cup in hn viiigno cover and in being 

structed; akin perhaps to J a ic^, and also to G. a,ctually used on tin* table. 
ziel, aim, end, etc.: see till^. In some uses con- 
fused with talV^, lofty.] It. Seemly ; suitable ; 


fitting; becoming; comely. 

Ho tentit not In Tcmpull to no tall prayers, 

Ne no melody of mouthe made at the tyme, 

Ne speche of no spiritualtle. with speciall ne other. 

Destruction of Troy (K. E. 'F. 8.), 1. 3098. 

Tal, or semely. Docens, elegans. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 480. 

2t. Obsequious; obedieut. 

She made him at her lust so humble and taUe 
That, when her deyned caste on him her yc, 

Ho tok in pacience to live or dye. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, L 38. 

8. Fine ; proper ; admirable ; gi*oat ; excellent. 
[Archaic.] 

Sir To. He 's as tall a man as any ’s in Illjnria. 

Mar. What ’s that to the purpose ? 


She then ordered some cups, goblets, and tail-hoys of 
gold, silver, and ci-ystal to l»e hr<»ught, and invitetl ns 
drink. Ozell, tr. of Hahclais, V. xlll. {Nares.) 

tallet (tal'et), n. Same as tallat. 
talliable (tal'i-a-bl), a. [< ML. lalltahilis, < 
tallicre, subject' to tailage, tax : see r.] 

Capable of being lailagtMi; subject to tailage. 
[Rare.] 

The mayor and citizons came and acknowledged that 
they wore taUiable, and gave the king 3,000 marks fur tal- 
lage. N Dowell, Taxes in England, 1. 03. 

talliage, n- See tailage. 
talliate (tal'i-at), v. t [< ML. talliatm, pp. of 
talliarc, subject to tailage, tax: see To 

tailage. 

The power of talliating the inhabitants within his own 
demesnes, . . . grantIngtoparticularbai*ons the power of 
' "■* '• ' " Hist. Eng. 


tallow-face 

tallitk (tarith), n. [Hob.] The mantle or, as 
in present Jewish usage, scarf-like garment 
worn by the Jews, especially at prayer. Also 
talith, tallcs, tallis. 

taH-menf (tarmen), n, pi. Same as high-men,. 

Heere 's fulloms and gourds, heere 'a talUmen and low- 
men. Nobody and Somebody, sig. I 2. (Naree.) 

tallness (tar nos), n. The quality of being tall, 
in any sense? ; especially, height. 

His tallnessc seomd to throat the siwe. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1. viL a 

tallot (tal'et), n. Same as tallat, 
tallow (tal'd), n. and a. [< ME. ^talowe, talwe, 
talugh, talus, talwgh, talwSy talgh, talg, < AS. 
*t€(ilg (not found) = Ml), talgh, ialch, D. talkss 
MLG. talch, LG. talg (> G, ialg) = loel. tolgr, 
tolg, talk = Sw. talg = Dan. talg, tselU, tallow ; 
connections uncertain ; cf. AS. tsplg, telg, color, 
dye ; Goth, tulgus, steadfast.] I. n. The harder 
and less fusible fats melted and separated from 
the fibrous or membranous matter which is nat- 
urally mixed with them. These fats are mostly of 
animal origin, the most common being derived from 
sheep and oxen. When pure, animal tallow is white and 
nearly tasteless ; but the tallow of commerce usually has 
a yellow tinge. All the diflerent kinds of tallow consist 
chieily of stetu'in, palniiiin, and olein. In commerce tal- 
low is divided into various kinds according to its quali- 
ties, of which the best are used for the manufacture of 
candles, and the inferior for making s^mp, dressing lea- 
ther, greasing machinery, and soveml other purposes. It 
is ox|>orted in large quantities from Ktissia. 

Thorough the stoone yf that the water synke. 
Take pitche and talgh, as nede is the to spende. 

Palladius, 11 usbundrio (E. E. T. 8.), p. 17. 

Tallow is the solid oil or fat of ruminant animals, but 
coinmorcially It is almost exclusively obtained from oxen 
and sheep. Encyc. Brit,, XXIII. 34. 

Bayberry-taUow. 8am e us myrtle- wax. — Bcoulba- tal- 
low, a balsamic product of the l)eculha-nut, Myristica Bi- 
cuhyba, of Brazil. — Buttor-and-tallOW tree. See buffer l . 
— MafUrra-tallow, a wax resembling cacao-butter, the 
product of the mafiirra-trec, exported fnun Mozambique 
and the Isle of llt^union for use in the manufacture of soap 
and candles. — Malabar tallow. Same as piny tallow, 
“ Myrica-tallow. Sameasmj/rffc-woa;.— Plny tallow. 
Hee piny^. - Vegetable taUow, one of several fatty sub- 
stances of vegetable origin resembling tallow. The Chi- 
ni>se vegetable tallow consists of the coating of the seeds 
of Sfipium scb\ferum. (See tallow-tree.) In China, where it 
forms an extensive article of trade, it is mostly consumed 
in making candles, which are generally coated with wax. 
In India and England it is more or less applied to lubri- 
<‘uting, suap-iiiaking, etc. Malayan vegetable tallow is 
derived fn)m the nuts of several species of Hopea, and is 
nse<1 chiefly for cooking, hut somewhat for lighting. The 
seetls of Litsea Silttfera {Tetrunlhera laurifolia), a tree 
widely* diffused through tropical Asia anu the Eastern 
archipelup), yield a vegetable tallow, used in Java and 
Cochin ('himi for eandles, though the odor in burning 
IS disagreeaide.-' Virola tallow, a concrete fat from 
the seeds of Myristica {Virvla) sebifera. Hee nutmeg, 2. — 
White tallow, a Russian tallow prepared from the fat of 
sheem and goats. ^ 

II, a. Portainiuf^ to, oonsistin^ of, or rosem- 
bliiig tallow: as, a tallow cako; a tallow dip. 

(), ’tis Fiiijioso with the tallow face. 

Tiuws' H7t«tfe(E. E. T. 8.), p. 72. 

tallow (tal'o), t. 1= G. talgvn = Sw. taiga 
=:= Dan. talge ; from the noun. J 
or Hinoar with tallow. 

The ’rroyans fast 

Fell to their work, fronj the shore to uiih^ock 
High rigged siiips; now tletes the tallowed keel. 

Surrey, iEiieid, iv. 


1. To groase 


Sir To. Why, he lias three thousand ducats a year. fof/iattwjr; the inhabitants within theirs. Hume, 

Shak., T. N., i. 3. 20. talllcoona oil. Hee ('arapa. 

We are grown to think him that can tipple soundly a talUer ( tal'i-6r), n. f< tally + -erl .] 1 , One who 
taU man, nay, all-man [AUemandl jj or that which tallies ; one W’ho keeps a tally. 


We still hear people talk of tall (flne) English. 

Oliphant, New English, I. 46. 

4t. Bold; brave; courageous; valiant. 

Well done, taU soldiers ! 

Pede, David and Bethsabe, xiiL 

Thy spirits are most tall. Shak., Hen. V., 11. 1. 72. 
A taU man is never his own man till he be angry. To keep 
his valour in obscurity is to keep himself as it were in a 
cloak-bag. B. Jansen, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 6. 

tall® (t&l), a, [Appar. not found in ME.; proh. 


Fiiriiierly, accounts were kept, and large sums of money 
paid and received, by the King's Exchec|uer, with little 
other form than the exchange or delivery of tallies, pieces 
of woo<l notched or scored, corresponding blocks being 
kept by the parties to the account : and from this usage 
one of the head ufllccm of the Exchequer was called tlic 
TaUier, or Teller. Pepys, Diary, II. 234, note. 

2t, Same as teller, 1 (b ), — 3, In somo card- 
gamos, the banker. See tally^, v. i., 2. 

The liasset-table spread, the tallier come. 

Pope, The Basset-Table. 


< w. toJ s Com. tal, high, lofty, tall. The tallit (tal'it), n. . Same as tallat. 


2. To fatten ; caiiso to liavo a largo quantity of 
tallow: ns, to tallow shoop, 
tallow-berry (taro-ber^'i), u. Same as glam- 
hrrry. 

tallow-can (taro-kau), n. A vi^ssol adapted 
for bolding fa* low for hibrioating i)urpOHeH. 
tallow-catcht (tal'6-kuch), n, A tallow-keech. 

Thou whoreson, f»bsi!en«', greasy Utllow-catch. 

Shak.. 1 lien. I Y., II. 4. 262. 

tallow-chandler rtal'6-.chand''Uq), w. [See 
ehandlcr.'] ( )no wlioso ocxMijiatioii it is to make, 
or to mako and k(* 11, tallow candles, 
tallow-chandlery (tar6-chand'''h’ir-i), n, 1. 
The businoMH or occupation of a tallow-chand- 
ler. — 2. The place where a tallow-chandler car- 
ries on his hnsinesH. 

tallow-cup ( tal '6-kn p), n. A lubricating device 
for a journal-box, etc., in whiclj tallow is melted 
liy the h(5at of steam, and caused to run down 
upon the parts to be lubricated, 
tallow-drop ( t al 'd-drop ), n. A name for a style 
of cutting precious stones in which the stone is 
domed on one or both sides. When the dome is 
vei-y low, the cut is the same as a very low-domed cabo- 
chon, or double calMJchon, or carbuncle. 

tallower (tal'p-dr), n. [< tallow 4- -crt.] A 
tallow-chandler. 

tallow-face (taro-fus), n, A person of a pale, 
yellowish-white complexion: a term of con- 
tempt. 
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tally-dwp 


Out, you baggage I 

You taUoW’face ! Shak., K. and J., ill. 5. 16& 

tallow-faced (turo-fast), a. Having a face 
resembling tallow in color; pale or pasty in 
complexion. 

Every lover admires his mlstrosB. though she be very 
deformed of her self, ill favored, wrinkled, pimpled, pale, 
red, yellow, taiid, tallow-faced. 

liurtorit Anat. of Mel., p. 510. 

tallow-gourd (tara-gord), n. Same as wax- 
fjonrd, ‘ 

tallowish (taro-ish), a, [< tallow 4- 
Having the properties or nature of tallow; re- 
sembling tallow. Bailey y 1727. 

tallow-keech (taro-kech), w. A mass of tallow 
rolled up into a lump for the tallow-chandler. 
Formerly also tallow-catch. 

tallow-nut (tal'6-nut), n. A thorny tree, Xinie- 
nia Americanay of tropical America, ( x tending, 
as a shrub or low widfvspreading tree, as far 
north as Florida, its wood Ir very heavy, tough, and 
hard, and it boara a plurndiko edible fruit containing a 
white globose nut. Also wUd lime, hothplunif and mmin- 
tain-plum. 

tallow-nutmeg (tard-nut'®'meg), n. See nut- 

meoy 2 . 

talfow-Oil (tar 6-oil), w. An oil obtained from 
tallow bv pressure. 

tallow-Bnrub (tal'o-shrub), n. The bayberry 
or wax-myrtle, Myrica certfrra. 

tallow-top (tal'o-top), If. A diamond or other 
precious stone which is much rounded in front 
and flat at the back. 

tallow-topped (tal '6-topt), a. Having a slight- 
ly rounded or convex surface, as that of a cush- 
ion: noting a precious stone so cut. 

tallow-tree (tal'o-tre), n. 1. One of the trees 
which yield a substance known as vegetable 
tallow; particularly, Sapinm (Stillingia) sahife- 
rumy a native of China, introduced and natural- 
ized in India, th<^ West Indies, and to some ex- 
tent in the southern United Statics. Itisasmull 
smooth tree, with fruits an hich and a half thick, contain- 
ing three seeds coated with a fatty substance forming the 
taiiow. From the seeds themselves an oil is extracted in 
China, used for varnishing umbrellas, as a hair-oil, etc. 
The wood is so hard and dense as to be used for printing- 
blocks, and the leaves afford a black dye. 

2. Hame as tallow wood. 

tallowwood (tal'o- wild), w. One of the stringy- 
barked euealypts, ICucalyptas niicrocorys. it at- 
tains a great slsti. The timber, which is hard arid durable, 
is used fur rail road- ties, wheel- work, etc. 'I'he wood Is 
filled with an oily substunue (whence the name). * 

tallowy (taro-i), a. [< MK. tahvy (= G. Rw. 
talijUj ) ; < tallow 4- -y 1 .] Having the properties 
of tallow, 

tallwood (tal 'wild), n. [Formerly also taU 
woody tallwoodc; < + wood^.} Woodcut 

for billots. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Tail woodcy paete wodde to make hyllettes of, taillee. 

PacHf/rave. (BaUiwdl.) 

Also, if any person bring or cause U) be brought to this 
city or the liberties thereof to he sold, or sell, otfor, or put 
to salle any tallwood, billets, faggots, or other lirewcmd, 
not being of the full assize whicli tU« same ought to hold. 

Calthrop'H Jteparte (1«70). {Nares.) 


Have you not seen a Baker's Maid 
Between two equal Panniers sway'd? 

Her Tallies useless lie, add idle, 

If plac'd exactly in the middle : 

But, forc'd from this unactive State, . . . 

On either side you hear 'em clatter. 

Prior, Alma, IL 

2. A score kept upon a notched stick or by 
other means; areclconin^; an account; a rec- 
ord as of debit and credit or of the score in a 
game. 

Though we had three deaths during the passage, as we 
also had three births, our tally remained correct. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 766. 

3. A mark made to register a certain number 
of objects ; one of a series of consecutive marks 
bv wliich a number of objects are recorded or 
checked; also, a number as thus recorded; a 
number serving as a unit of compufhtion. Thus, 
when packages of goods of unifonn size and character are 
being delivered and an account of them taken, every fifth 
mark usually is called tally, and in counting aloud the 
word tally is used instead of five, after which the enu- 
meration begins again; this is marked on a clerk's book, 
tally being the diagonal mark; though sometimes each 
murk is a taUp, and the fifth or diagonal one is a tally of 
talliee. 

I buy turnips by the tally. A tally 's five dozen bunches. 

Majihew, ]x>ndon Labour and London Poor, I. 92. 

As a hundred Is called, one of us calls out tally, and cuts 
one notch in a stick ; ... as every hundred goes through, 
the same process is carried on. 

J*ercy Clarke, The New Chum In Australia, p. 176. 

All the Indians from Fort Yukon to Big Lake on the 
White IMver, and from the Tan’-a-nah' to the tributaries 
of the rorctipiue, . . . were drawn up in talliee, and ar- 
ranged according to families. Science, XVI. 328. 

4. A ticket or label of wood, metal, or the like 
used as a means of identification : specifically, 
in hort.y such a ticket bearing eitner a number 
referring to a catalogue, or the name of the 
plant with which it is connected. 

Talliee of wood fin horticulture] should be slightly 
smeared with white paint, and then written on while 
damp with a black-lead pencil. Mncye. Brit., XII. 234. 

At many pits It is customary to send the tubs of coals to 
bank with tin attached, each tally bearing the num- 
ber of the “ bank," or ** benk,” where the coal has boon got 
in the mine. This tally is so that the banksmen and weigh- 
inen may place the coals to the credit of the men working 
in the banks below, tlie banks and bearing the same 
numbera. N. and Q., 7th ser., X. 297. 

5. By extension, anything corresponding to 
another as duplicate or counterpart. 

So suited in their minds and persons 

1’httt they were fram'd the talliee for each other. 

Dryden. 

Some [fricncls] she must have ; hut In no one could find 
A tally filled for so large a mind. Dryden, Eleonom, L 266. 

6. An abbreviation of tally-shop.^^y tally t, on 
credit.— Oame-tally. Same as ribbon, 9.— Tally sys- 
tem, tlio system of sales on short credit, in which ac- 
counts are kept by tallies. Sot; tally-nhop, tally-trade, 
tallyman, 2.— To live tidly, to live together us man and 
wife wltlnmt marriage. [Prov. Eng.) 

“They’re limn' tally*' is the way neighbours speak of 
them to inquiring visitors ; or “Tlioy’vtJ made a tally bar- 
gain." N. and Q., 7th ser., X. 297. 

To make a tal^ bax|;ai&- same as to live tally. [Prov. 
E^J— To strike tally, to be alike; act in harmony. 


1 found pleoes of Ules that exactly tottCsd with the ehaii- 
nei. Addlum, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, 1. 486> 

On one point Mrs. Holt's plaint taXUad with hit own 
forebodings, and he found them verified. 

Qemrge Eliat, Felix Holt, xxxTli. 

He declared the count must taUy, or the missing ones 
be accounted for, before we would receive any more ra- 
tions. The Century, XL. 619. 

2. In hasHctyfarOy etc,, to act as banker. 

They are Just talking of basset ; my lord Foppington 
has a mind to tally, if your Lordship would encourage 
the table. Cibber, Careless Husband, ill. 1. (Daniee.) 

*'Oh." said she, “for my part, you know I abominate 
everything but pharaoh. “I am very sorry, madam," 
replied he very mvely, “ but I don't know whom your 
Highness will get to tally to you ; you know I am ruined 
by dealing." 

Walpole, Letters to Mann (1748)^ II. 276. (Davies.) 
To tally on (naut.), to catch hold of a rope and haul. 

tallF^ (taUi), n. [Abbr. of tally-ho.'} Same as 
tally-ho. 

tally^ (tal'i), V. t. Same as tally-ho. 

Being tallied too soon, he (a fox] entered the covert 
again. The Field, Dec. 6, 1884. (Encyc. Did.) 

tally^t (t&Uli), adv. [< ME. tally, talliche; < tall^ 
+ -ly^.} In a tall manner, (a) Properly; fittingly; 
becomingly; finely. 

Sche went fo(r]th stille, 

& bliue in a bourdo borwed bolses clothes, 

& talliche hire a-tyred tixtli ther-inne. 

WUliam Paleme (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 1706. 
(6) Stoutly ; boldly. 

Do not mince the matter, 

But speak the words plain ; — and you, Lodovic, 
That stand so tally on your reputation. 

You shall be he shall speak it. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, li. 2. 

tally-ho (tal'i-ho'), mterj. [An accom. form, 
simulating ho, of F. taiaut, tally-bo.] A hunt- 
ing cry: a mere exclamation. 

tally-&0 (tal'i-ho'), 71. [< tally-ho, inter].} 1. 
A cry of “Tally-ho.” See the interjection. — 
2. A name for a mail-coach or a four-in-hand 
pleasure coach; by extension, in tbo United 
States, a general name for such coaches. 

The mail still announced itself by the merry notes of 
the horn ; the hedge-cutter or the rick-thatener might 
still know the exact hour by the unfailing yet otherwise 
meteoric apparition of the pea-grecii Tally-ho or the yel- 
low Independent. Georye FJliot, Felix Holt, Int. 

tally-ho (tal'i-ho'), V. t. [< tally-ho, inter].} To 
urge or excite, as hounds, by crying “Tally-ho.” 

tallyman (tal'i-man), n. ; pi. tallymen (-men). 
[< talhj^ + 7aan.} 1. One who keeps a tally or 
score. 

With the voice of a stentor the tally-man shouts out the 
number and sex of each calf. 

T. Jlooeeoelt, The Century, XXXV. 862. 

2. One who keeps a tally-shop, selling goods 
on short credit, the accounts or which are kept 
by a system of tallies, without regular boot- 
accounts. 

The unconscionable tallyman . . . lets them have ten- 
shillingB-worth of sorry commodities, or scarce so much, 
on security given to pay him twenty shillings by twelve 
pence a week. 

Four for a Penny, 1678 (Harl. Misc., IV. 148). (Davies.) 

The pedlar iallyma7i is a hawker who supplies his cus- 
tomers with goods, receiving payment by weekly install- 
ments, and clerivoB his name from the tally or score he 


tallyi (tal'i), w.; pi. tallirs (-iz). [Fonnerly 
also tnllie; < ME. taly, talye, a hitc'r form of 
taillej tailc, Uiylc^ etc., a cutting, a cut, etc. : see 
taiV^.} 1. A piece of wooci on which notches 
or scores are cut to mark numbers, as in keep- 
ing an account or giving a receipt.; loosely, 
anything on which a score or an account ‘is 
kept. Before the use of writing, or before writing be- 
came general, this or something like it was the usual 
method of keeping accounts. In piiichasing and selling 
it was custoinai'y to make duplicate tallies of tlie transac- 
tion, or to split one tally through the iniddle. In the 
English Exchequer tallies were used till 1812, which an- 
swered the purpose of receipts as well as simide records 
of matters of account. ,, An Exchequer tally was an account 
of a sum of money lent to the government or of a sum for 
which the government would be responsible. The tally 
itself consisted of u squared rod of hazel or other wood, 
having on one side notches indicating the sum for which 
the tally was an acknowledgment. On two other sides, 
opposite to each other, the amount of the sum, the name 
of the payer, and the date of the transaction were written 
by an officer called the writer of the tallies. This being 
done, the rod was then cleft longitudinally in such a man- 
ner that each piece retained one of the written sides, and 
one half of every notch cut in tlie tally. One of these 
parts, the counterfoil or count.eretook, was kept in the Ex- 
chequer, and only the other, the stock, Issued. When the 
part issued was returned to the Exchequer (usually iu 
payment of taxes) the two parts were compared, as a 
check i^alnst fraudulent iinitatlon. This was called tally 
or talliee. The size of the notches made on the tallies 
varied with the amount. The notch for 4J100 was the 
breadth of a thumb ; for iil the breadth of a barleycorn. 
A penny was indicated by a slight slit. 

Alas ! I cannot pay a Jot ; therefore 

I'le kisse the udly, and uonfesse the score. 

Berridc, To God. 


tallyi (taUi),f’. ; pret. andpp. tallied, opr. talk- 
ing. [Formerly also Mlie, tallee; < tally^, n. (ft. 

V.] I. iraffft. 1. To mark or record on a 
tally; score; register. 

Three other Judges are called field judges ; these mea- 
sure and tally the trials of competitors in Jumps, pole 
vaults, and weight competition. The Century, XL. 205. 

2. To reckon; count; sum; with 

I have not justly tallied up thy inestimable benefits. 

Bp. Ball, Breathings of the Devout Soul, § 4. 

[(Hichardeon.) 

3. To score with corresponding notches ; hence, 
to cause to conform; suit; adapt; match. 

Nor Sister either had, nor Brother; 

They seem’d Just taUy'd for each other. 

Prior, An Epitaph. 

They are not so well tallied to the present Juncture. 

Pape. 

4. To parallel ; do or return in kind. 

Civlll Law teacheth that long custome prescrlbeth ; Di- 
vinity, that old things are passed ; Moral Philosophy, that 
tallying of injuries is Justice. 

Bp. Hall, Holy Observations, ( 50. 

6. Naut., to put aft, as the sheets or lower cor- 
ners of the mainsail and foresail. 

When they halo aft the sheate of maiiie or fore-sailes, 
they say, Tallee aft the sheate. 

MS. Harl. 6268. (HaUiwai.) 

And while the lee clue-garnet 's lower’d away. 

Taut fft the sheet they taUy, and belay. 

Falconer, The shipwreck, U. 

n. mtram. 1 . To correspond, as one part of 
a tally to the other; conform; agree. 


keeps with his customers. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 422. 

3. One who sells by sample goods to be de- 
livered afterward, or who takes orders for 
such goods. [Eng.] 

A class of persons termed duffers," " packmen," or 
“Scotchmen, and sometimes ** tallymen," traders who m 
rounds with samples of goods, and take orders for goods 
afterwards to be delivered. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 88. 

In the tailoring trade the worst paid work Is that of the 
tallyman, who takes orders direct from the actual wearer 
without the intervention of any contractor. 

The Academy, June 29, 1889, p. 440. 

4. A man who lives with a woman without mar- 
riage. See to live tally, under tally'^, n. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

It is probable that the terms tally-woman and taUy-man 
have arisen from the usage of pit tallies as a means of 
identity in the matter of coals; and so, figuratively, a 
man and woman living together without marriage bear 
each other's tally as a sign of temporary owneiahip. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., X. 297. 

tally-mark (taUi-mark), n. One of a series of 
markn used in recording the number, as of arti- 
cles sold and delivered, usually the 5th, 10th, 
15th, etc., of a series. Ree tally^, 3. 

tally-sheet (taUi-shet), n. A sheet on which 
a tally is kept ; specifically, a sheet containing 
a record of votes, as at a popular election. 

The growing disposition to tamper with the ballot-box 
and the tally-sheet. The Century, XXXYIl. 622. 

tally-shop (taUi-shop), n. A shop or store at 
which goods or articles are sold on the tally 



tiUy-iliop 

system. See tdUy system (under taWi n.), 
tallyman, 2. 

Pawnbroker*, loan-offloes, UiUy*thop$f dolly-shop*, are 
the only parties who will trust them Lthe poor]. 

Mayhaw^ London Labour and London Poor, I. 36. 

tally-stick (tal'i-stik), n, A stick upon which 
an account is kept by means of notches : a tally. 
See tallyK 1. 

tally-trade (tari-trad), n. Trade conducted on 
the tally system. 

tally-woman (tari-wdm^an), w. 1. A woman 
who keeps a tally-shop. — 13. A woman who lives 
tally. See to live tally (under ially^, n.), and 
tallyman, 4. [Prov. Eng.] 

To *4ive tally” is quite a common expression amoniiCBt 
ilasses in all parts of Lancashire, as is also 


the working cl 
tally-woman. 


N. and Q., 7th ser., X. 297. 


talma (taPmft), n. [Named after Talma, a 
French tragedian.] 1 . A woman’s outer gar- 
ment, out like a clerical cope, having generally 
a hood, and falling loosely around the person, 
but not very long: worn during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. — 2. A somewhat simi- 
lar garment worn by men, usually as an over- 
coat. 

I walked through the Forum (whore a thorn thrust 
Itself out and tore the sleeve of my talma.\ and under tlie 
arch of Titus towards the Collseuni. 

HawthorrWy French and Italian Note Books, p. 111. 

talmet, V. %. [ME. talmen, < MLG. talmen, de- 
lay, = Icol. talma, hinder.] To become weak, 
faint, or disheartened. 

Thow trowes with thy talkynge that my harte talmes! 

Morte Arthure (15. E. T. S.), 1. 2581. 

talmi-gold (tal'mi-gdld), n. One of the many 
names given to brass of varying conwositioii 
as used for a cheap imitation of goUlf Various 
alloys sold under this name in France have been found 
to contain from six to fifteen per cent, of sine, the rest 
being copper. Some articles sold as talml-gold really 
have a coating of gold welded to the brasa by rolling, 
and these retain their gold-like appearance for a long 
time ; other cheaper varieties are simply brass with an ex- 
ceedingly thin coating of gold deposited on it. Also called 
Abynsinian gold, 

Talmud (tal 'mud), w. [Formerly also Thahnud; 
= F. Talmud (ML. Talmud), '< Obal. talmM, 
instruction ; of. Heb. (and Syr. ) talmid, disciple, 
scholar, < Idmad, loam, limmad, teach.] In 
Jewish lit, the body of traditionary laws, pre- 
cepts, and interpretations coutaine<i in the 
Mishnah and its complement oi comf)lotion 
called the Gemara, the former being the text 
on which the latter is based. Bv mme Talmud Is 
made synunymons with Gemara, As there are two Go- 
maras — the Palestinian an<l the Babylonian — so there 
are two Talmuds. See Mishnah and Gemara. 

The Talmud ... Is the work which embodies the civil 
and canonical law of the Jewish people. It contains those 
rules and institutions by which, in addition to the Old 
Testament, the conduct of that nation is regulated. What- 
ever is obligatory on them, tiesides the law, is recorded 
in this work. B ere doubts are resolved, duties explained, 
cases of conscience cleared up, and the most minute cir- 
cumstances relative to the conduct of life discussed with 
wonderful particularity. Kitto, Cyc. of Bib. Lit. ,11. 81$). 

Talmudic (tal-mud'ik), a. [< Talmud + -w?.] 
Of or pertaining to the Talmud: as, Talmudic 
literature; Talmudic lore. 

The Talmudic writings admit the conception of sufTer- 
ings as falling to the lot of the Mossiali, and apply to him 
predictions of this character in the T’rophets. 

Q. P, ’Begin, of Christianity, p. 253. 

Talmudical (tal-mud'i-kal), a. [< Talmudic + 
-ah'] Same as Talmudic. Milton, Ans. to Sal- 
masius. 

Talmudist (tal'mud-ist), n. [Formerly also 
Thalmudist; < Talmud + -?.9^.] 1. One of the 

writers or compilers of the Talmud. 

The ThalmudiaU say that Adam had a wife called IJlis, 
before he marryed Eve, and of her he begat nothing but 
devils. Burton^ Anat. of Mel., p. 89. 

2. One who accepts the doctrines and teach- 
ings of the Talmud. 

All (orthodox) Jews with whoin Americans and Euro- 
peans are acquainted are TalmudisU. 

* The Century, XXIV. 49. 

8. One who is versed in the Talmud and in 
literature relating to it. The American, III. 
186, 

Talmudistic (tal-mu-dis'tik), a, [< Talmudist 
+ -tc.l Talmudic, 
ale 
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claw of a bird or other animal ; specifically, the 
claw of a bird of prey. 

For he hathe his Talouns so longe and so large and 
grete upon his Feet as thoughe thei weren Hornes of 
grete Oxen or of Bugles or of Kyzn. 

MandevUle, Traveler p. 269. 

Mine likewise selsd a Fowle 
Within her talents; and you saw her pawes 
Full of the Feathers ; both her petty singles, 

And her long singles, grip'd her more then other, 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, ed. 1874, 

[IL 99). 

An her little devil [dog] should be hungry, come sneak- 
ing behind me like a cowardly catchpole, and clap his 
talents on my haunches. Ford, Witch of Edmonton, ii. 1. 

Swoops 

The vulture, beak and talon, at the heart 
Made for all noble motion. Tennyson, Pflncess, v. 

2. Ahoel,«or lowciispjof atooth. — 3. Inarch,, 
same as ogee. — 4. In locks, the shoulder on the 
bolt against which the key presses in shooting 
the bolt. — 6. That part or a pack of cards 
which remains after the hands have been 
dealt; the stock. — 6. The heel of the bladt) of 
a sword. 

taloued (tal'pnd), a. [< talon + Hav- 

ing talons oi* claws. IVatts, To Mitio, my 
Friend, i. 

talook, talookdar, n. See taluk, talukdar. 

taloscaphoid (tal-lo-skaf'oid), a, [< talus + 
8cai>hotd,‘\ Of or pt*rtaining to the astraga- 
lus and the scaphoid. -TalOBcaphold ligament, 

the astragaloflcaidioid ligaiueut. 

talotibial (la-16-til)'i-al), a. [< tains 4* tihla 4 
-rt^.] Of or pertaining to tin' astragalus and the 
tibia, 

Talpa (tal'pii), w. [NL., < L. falpn, a mole.] 1. 
The leading genus of the family Talpidte, for- 
merly used for all the moles then known, now 
restricted to about 6 Old World species which, 
like the common m$)le of Europe, T. europwa, 



tamanolr 

talplne (tal'pin), a. [< L. talpa, mole, 4- -tnei.] 
Besembling or related to a mole ; belonging to 
the Talpinm, 

Taltanun's case. Bee case^. 

tall^, talook (ta-l6k'), n. [Hind, tdluk.'] In 
India, a dependency or subdivision of a district 
subject to revenue collection by a native officer ; 
also, an estate or tract of proprietary land the 
revenues of which are under the management 
of a talukdar. 

Each comprises from fifty to one hundred villages, 
which constitute the ultimate units for fiscal and admin- 
istrative purposes. Encye, Brit., XV. 186. 

talukdar, talookdar (ta-lfik'dar), n. [Hind. 
talukdar, < taluk, a district, 4* -ddr, holding.] In 
India, a native officer who collects the revenues 
of a taluk; also, the proprietor of an estate; a 
landholder. 

The Oudh tdlukddrs resemble English landlords even 
more clusclv than do the ztimindfiiR of Bengal. In ori- 
gin the majority were not roveniie-fanners, but territo- 
rial magnates, whoso inftuenco was derived from feudal 
authority as much as from more wealth. Their present 
legal status dates from tho pacification that followed on 
the mutiny of 1867. Mncyc. Brit, XII. 772, 

talus (ta'lus), n. ; pi. tali (-li). [NL., < L. talus. 
ankle, heel. Hence ult. frt/ow.] 1. In anat.: (a) 
Tlip ankle or ankle-joint: as, os tali, the bone 
of the ankle, {b) The ankle-bone or huckle- 
bone; the astragalus. — 2. hi orniih,, same as 
valcaneum, 2. — 3^. That variety of clubfoot in 
which tho heel rests on the ground and the toes 
are drawn up; talipes calcaneus. — 4. In entom.., 
th(' apex or distal end of the tibia, articulated 
with the tarsus. Kirby and Spence. — 6. In arch., 
th(' slope or inclination of any work, as of a wall 
inclined on its face, either by decreasing its 
thickness toward tho summit or by leaning it 
against a bank. — 6. In fort., the slope of a 
work, as a bastion, ramjiart, or parapet. — 7. 
The muss of rocky fragments wliich lies at the 
base of a cliff or precipitous rock, and which 
has been form(‘d by the accumulation of pieces 
brought down from above by the action of grav- 
ity, rain, frost, etc. ; scree; debris; wash. Bee 
these words. 

lie . . . rusbod up the talus ot boulders, springing from 
stone to stone, till bis breuth failed him. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xxl. 

into talus lieaps below. 

A. Geikie, Ueof. Bketches, vl. 


Tho debris of Ice gathered Into talus lieaps below. 

' of. r ' * 


Common Huroitean Mole (I'a/fia europm<(). 

liave forty-four teeth, with three incisors, one 
canine, four premolars, ami throe molars above 
and below on each side. The American moles 
are all of different gen(*ra (Scalojts, Scapanus, 
and (■ondylurn). — 2. [/. r.] In pathol., a tumor 
under the skin, ospecnilly a wen on tho head: 
so called because it is vulgarly supposed to 
burrow like a mole. Also called testudo . — Sf. 
[/. c."] A military engine used in sieges for nn- 
derraining walls: jinduibly only a roof or mov- 
able penthouse used to protect the miners from 
missiles. 

talpacoti, n, [S. Am(‘r. J A small South Ameri- 
can ground-dove of the genus Vhamscpelia (or 


Columlngallina), as (\ talvacoti. 
talpet, n. [< M K. talpc, < L. talpa, a mole : see 
Talpa.'] A mole. 

And either shall thees talms volde or stervo. 

Valladius, llusnondrie (E. E. T. 8,), p. 34. 

TalpidSS (tal'pi-de), n. pi. [NL., < Taljm 4- 
Jdse,] A family of terrestrial and fossorial, 
rarely natatorial, insectivorous mammals ; tho 
moles. The> arc related to tho shrews, but differ In hav ■ 
ing the skull hinootli behind, the zygomata completed, a 
hullute tyni panic l»one, and the scapular arch and fore limb 
more or less highly specialized with reference to fossorial 
habits, the scajailu being long and narrow, the humerus 
short and broad, and tlie maims with accessory ossicles. 
The eyes a^e minute or rudimentery, the ears short and 
concealed ; there is no ciccuin nor piibie symphysis ; tho 
manubrium steriii is broad and keeled, and the tibia and 
fibula are united. There are tno main modifleatlons of 
the family —moles proper, Tafpinsr, and musk-shrews, 
Myogalinte. The Talpidie are connected with the shrews 
by such genera as Crotrichm. Nedrotrichus, and Uropsdus. 
The rather numerous species, of about 12 genera, are con- 
flned to the northern hemisphere. Hoe cuts under Con- 
dylura, desman, Kcalops, and Talpa. 


Exterior talus, in fort. See Buetentaculum 

tall. Hoc sustentaculum. 
talvacet, n. Hot* talevas. 
talvast, n. Bamo as talevas, 
talwooa. n. Si‘o tall wood, 
tamability (tii-ma-biri-ti), u. [Also iammbiU 
ity ; < tamable 4- ‘-i7// (hoc Jnlity).] The char- 
acter of being tamable ; tamablencHS. Sydney 
Smith, LettiTH (1821). 

tamable (ta'ma-bl), a. [Al8o tameable : < tame^ 
4- -able.] ( Capable of being tamed or subdued; 
ca])able of being roclaimeci from a wild or sav- 
age state. 

tamableness (ta'ma-bl-nes), n. The character 
of being tamable. "Also tameableness. 
tamal (ta-mlir), or tamale (ta-mh/le), n. A 
Mexican dish made of Indian corn and meat^ 
BCaHOued with red jM'ppers. 
tamandua (ta-ifian'du-|i), n, [:= Bp. tamandua, 
novi tamdndoa ; < hruY., tamandua, said to be < 
Tuy)i taa, ant, 4* tnmideu, trup.] 1. Tho little 
ant-bear or four-toed ant-eattu* of South Amer- 
ica, Myrmecophaqa tamandua. — 2. [cap.] [NL.] 
The genus to wliich this syKicies belongs, sep- 


taloca^neal (ta'ao-kal-ka'ne-^), a, [< NL. (tal-pi'ne), w. pL [NL., < Talpa 4 

talus "^ calcarieum -al.] Pertaining to the The typical subfamily of TV/ the 

astragalus and the calcaneuiu; astragalocalca- proper and shrew-moles, 

neal: noting certain ligaments 



talon (tal'on), n. [Formerly also, and still dial., 
talent; < ME. talon, taloun, talound, < OF, (and 
F.) taUm = Pr. tala = Bp. talon = Pg, taUHo = 
It. tallone, beel, < ML. tah{n-), talon, claw of a 
birdi < L. talus, ankle, beel: see talus.] 1. The 


moles i)rop€.*r and shr<'W-moles. They have the 
fure limbs highly specialized for digging, with a long nar- 
row scapula, short broad clavicle and humerus, and an ac- 
cessory falciform carpal bone, the fore limb peculiarly 
rotated on its axis, the eyes rudimentary, the upper iii' 
cisors 6, the lower 6 or 4. The living genera are Talpa, 
Mogera, ParaseapUnr, Scapiochirus, Sealttps, Scapanus, and 
Condylura. See cuts under CondyUaa, Seaiops, and Talpa. 


Four-toed Ant-l>cnr ( Tamandua tetradai tyla). 

aratetl from Myrmecophaga, the animal being 
then called Tamandua Udradaetyla. 
tamanoir (tam'a-nwor), n. [A corrupt F. form 
of tamandua,] Tho great ant-bear or threo-toed 
ant-eater of South America, Myrmecy^haga ju- 
bata. Bee cut under anUbear. 


tAnukuu 

tamann (tamVnd), n. [F:. Ind.] The tree Co- 
lophyllum InaphyUum^ the source of East Indian 
tacamahac-resin, and in its seeds of the poo- 
nay- or poonseed-oih or bitter oil of India, it is 
widely diniised throuKh the Bast Indies and Pacific Islands, 
a chiefly littoral tree, ^rowina 60 feet hitch and bearing a 
fine crown of dark dense foliage, inter8|>ened in season 
with white flowers. The oil is chiefly pmed as a cure for 
rheumatism, etc. The wood is valued by carpenters and 
cabinet-makers. In the Fijis also called dUo, and the oil 
dtf0'(>ff.'-Taina21U-reBln, the F^ast Indian tacuinahac. 
tamara (tam'a-rii), n, [E. Ind.] A spico consist- 
ing of equal parts or cinnamon, cloves, and 
coriander-soeas, with half the quantity of ani- 
seed and fennel-seed, all powdered. It is a 
favorite condiment with Italians, 
tamarack (tam'a-rak), n, [Amor. Iiul.] 1. 
The black or American larch, or hackmatack, 
Lnrix Americana, found in moist uplands in 
British America, and of less size* massed in 
cool swamps in the northern United States. 
It grows from 70 to 90 feet high, anti yiultlH a heavy, hard, 
and very strong timber, valued for many purposes, particu- 
larly for the upper knees of ships. See cut under larch. 
2. The abundant black or ridgo-poh* pine, /*/- 
nm Murrayana, of the Sierras ami dry gi’avelly 
interior regions of western North America. The 
allied contorta, or scrub-pine, of the coast 
may be also included under tlie name, 
tamarack-pine (tam'a-rak-inn), n, Bame as 
tamarack, 2. 

tamarict, tamarickt, /<. Hoe tamarisk, 
tamarin (tam'iprin), v. [Native name in Cay- 
enne.] Ou(* of the small squiiTel-monkeys of 
South America; a marmoset of the genus A//- 



Lipii Taitiann ( Atuias Itomnus). 


das, as M. leoninus, the lion tamarin; M. rasa- 
lia, the silky tamarin, or marikina; M, nrsulus, 
the negro tamarin, etc. 

tamarind (tara'a-riml), n, [Early mod. E. also 
tanwrim; = F. ianumu, formerly tamarimic, = 
Bp. Pg. It. tamariufio = It. tamarindi, < ML. 
tamarindHs,< Ar. tamr Hindi, tamr id Hind, the 
Indian date: tamr, date (Heb. fdmdr, a palm- 
tree); Hindi, Indian, Hind, India: see Indian, 
H indi. ] The fruit of the 1 egumin oiis tree Tama- 
rindiis Indkui; also, the tree itself. The tama- 
rind is widely cultivated through the tropics, being deslr- 



Flowering Branch of Tania rind (TamartHdus Indic»^. 
a, a flower ; b, Mnne, |>etaa rctiiuved ; f, pod, longitudinal section. 
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able for Its fruit shade, and timber, and for the fragranoe 
of its flowers. It reaches a height of 60 or 60 feat, with a 
widedy spreading crown of dense foliage. The fruit is a 
flat thickened pod, 8 to 6 inches long, with a brittle brown 
shell containing a flbrous Juicy pleasantly acid pulp in- 
closing the seeds. The pulp is used In hot countries to 
make cooling drinks, and preserved in syrup or sugar, or 
alone, it forms the tamarinds of commerce. It is need 
also in preparing tamarind-flsh. It Is ofiicinally recog- 
nized as a refrigerant and laxative. Besides the pulp, the 
seeds, flowers, leaves, and bark all have their medicinal 
applications in India or elsewhere. The leaves in India 
form an ingredient in curries. The wood Is very hard 
and heavy, yellowlsh-whito in color with purple blotches, 
and is used in turnery.— Baitard tamanud. Same as 
agir-free.— Black tamarind. Same as velvet tamarind.— 
Brown tamarind, the velvet tamarind and other species 
of JDfaltum.— Hanila tamarind. See Pithecolofnum.— 
Tamarind of New South Wales, Cvpania anacardk 
oidcif ah elegant slender sapindaceous tree, from 50 to 90 
feet high, with whitish coarse-grained wood, and an acid 
fruit. It is also found elsewhere in Australia. —Velvet 
tamarind, DUUium- Quimense (Codarium oeutifdiumY a 
small leguuiinotiB tree of western Africa, having slender 
branches and pinnate leaves, and pods of about the size 
and form of a Albert, coveroa with a black velvety down. 
These contain, sun'ounding the seeds, an acid farinaceous 
pulp, which is commonly eaten.— Wild tamarind, (o) 
See LynUmna. (b) The brown tamarind, (c) In .Tainaica, 
a large tree, PUhecclobium jilicifolium (Jeaeia arbnrea). 
(d) In Trinidad, Prntaclethra JilaimntoHa, a leguminous 
tree also found in Oularia, Nicaragua, etc.— TellOW tam- 
arind, Acacia mlloca, of tropical America. [Jamaica.] 
tamarind-fish (tam'a-riud-fiflh), n. A prepara- 
tion of a kind of fisli with tho acid pulp of the 
tamarind-fruit, esteemed as a relish in India, 
tamarind-plum (tam' a -rind -plum), n. See 
plum^. 

Tamarindus (tam-a-rin'dus), n, [NL. (Touime- 
fort, 1700; earlier in Matthioli, 1564), < ML. 
tamarind us, tamarind: see tamarind,^ 1. A 
genus of h)guminous plants, of the kuborder 
CmsalpinwsB and tribe Amherstiew. It is charac- 
terized by flowers with colored caducous bracts, four se- 
pals, throe perfect and two rudimentary petals, three per- 
fect nionndelphous stamens, and a few stsminodes in the 
form of minute teeth ; and by the fruit, a thick indebls- 
cent Icgnnje with a fragile crustaceous epicarp, pulpy 
mesocarp, and thick coriaceous endocarp forming parti- 
tions between the seeds. The only species, T. Indlca, is 
widely dilTused tlirough the tropics, indigenous in Africa 
and Australia, and naturalized from cultivation in Asia 
and A mcriea. 1 1 is a tree bearing abruptly pinnate leaves, 
with many pairs of small l^ots, and yellow and red flow- 
ers in tenninal racemes. Bee tomartnd. 

2. [/.<*.] The pharmacopoeial name for tho pre- 
served pulp of the fruit of Tamarindus Indica, 
It i« laxative and refrigerant. 

TamariscesB (tam-a-ris'o-e), n. pi. [NL. (Ben- 
tharn and Hooker,’ 1862), < Taniariseus 4- -eie.] 
A tribe of plants, of tbo order Tamariscinm. 
It is characterized by racemose or spiked flowers with free 
or slightly coherent petals, and numerous small smooth 
seeds without tdbumen, and terminated by a coma of lung 
pill inose lialrs. Besides the type, Tamarix, it inclndes the 
genus M}/rimria, comprising a few similar but smaller Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic species growing in sand. 

Tamariscinese (tanUa-ri-sin'o-e), w. pi. [NL. 
(A. N. Desvaux, 1815)*, < Tamarisctis + Anem.'] 
All order of plants, the tamarisk family, of thei 
series Thalamiflorse and cohort Caryojdiyllinm, 
It is clmi-acterized by usually shrnbbv stems clothed with 
small undivided altomato leaves, and by flowers with five 
or more staineiis, a one-celled ovary with tluree to five 
placentiB, and the sepals and petals free or more or less 
united. It includes about 45 species, belonging to 5 genera 
classed in 8 tribes, for the tjmoH of which see Tamarix, 
Iteaumuria, and Fmiquiera. They are natives of temper- 
Bta and wanner regions of the northern hemisphere and 
also of South AfrioH occurring mostly in maritime salt- 
, marshes or in sands and gravelly places among mountains. 
Unlike the related CaryaphyuacesB, or pink family, the 
seeds are either pilose, cumose, or winged, which, together 
with the frequent willowy habit and narrow leaves, has 
suggested a superficial resemblance to thaovdw Saticimm, 
the will<» w family. Many sped es have also been compared 
to the cypress, from their appressed scale-like leaves and 
toll slender stems. They are shrubs, rarely herbs or trees, 
their leaves commonly somewhat fleshy, and their flowers 
either small or showy, usually flesh-colored, pink, or white. 
Tamaxi8CUS(tam-a-ris^ku8),w. [L.] One of tho 
old names for the tamarisk used by botanists 
aud herbalists. 

tamarisk (tam'a-risk), n. [Formerly also tarn- 
aric, tamrick, tamrickc, < MT^.^tamarike, tham- 
arike (< L. tamarix {tamaric-), tamarice, ML. 
lamarica); = F. tamaris, tamarix == Pr. tama- 
rise = Bp. tamarisco, iamariz = Pg. tamarisco, 
tamaris = It, tamarisco, tamerice, < L. tama- 
riscus, also tamarix {tamaric^), tamarice, ML. 
also tamariea, tamarisk; perhaps connected 
with Skt. tamdlaka, tamdlakd, tamdla, a tree 
with a dark bark, < tamos, darkness: see dim.'] 
1. A plant of the genus Tamarix: sometimes 
called flowerina cypress. The common tamarisk is 
T. Oallica, a shrub or s^all tree of the Mediterranean 
region and southern Asm. It is a prized ornamental 
shrub of feathery aspect, with soale-like leaves, and bear- 
ing cloudki ef pink flowers in late summer. It is a highly 
adaptable plant thriving in wet, dry, or salty ground, 
'rcK>tiiig readily from slips and pushing forth vigorously; 
hence it is suitable for planting on shores and emtiank- 
monts. Ill the nurthem Unlteo States, however, it dies 
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Flowerina Branch of Tamarisk {Tamarix Galtica). 

a, a flower ; b, pistil ; r, branch showing the scale-like leaves. 

to the ground in severe winters. The stem and leaves 
contain much sulphate of soda. A variety produces Jews' 
or tamarisk manna. (See manna.) T. artUndata (T. orf- 
entalis) is the chief source of tamarisk-galls, which are 
said to contain 50 per cent, of tannin, and are used In dye- 
ing and medicine. It Is found in northwest India and 
westward, and is somotimes distinguished as tamarisk 
wit-tree, from its secreting salt which incrusts its trunk 
In Buffloient quantity for some culinary use. It is a bush 
or tree of coniferous aspect. T. diaioa of India, etc., yields 
a pale-yellow soluble resin. 

Ho Bh|^ bo like tamaric In the desert. 

• .Ter. xvll. 6 (Douay version). 

With this he hung them aloft upon a tamrieke bow. 

Chapman, Iliad, x. 896. 

Tamaruke with thick-leav'd Box are found. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

2, Any plant of the order TamarisHnem, Lind- 
1^.— Oerman tamarisk, a Em^opean shrub, hlyricarla 
Germanica, allied both botanically and in appearance to 
the common tamarisk, bearing, however, very narrow flat 
leaves.— Indian taxnarlBk, a variety, Indica, of the com- 
mon tamarisk. Beo taeahowt. — Oriental Tam- 

arix articulaia. Bee def. 1. 

Tamarix (tam'a-riks), n. [NL. (Liunmus, 1737), 
< L. tamarix, also tamarisens, tamarice, the tama- 
risk: see tamarisk.] A genus of plants, the type 
of the order Tamariscincff. and of the tribe Tama- 
riscew, it is distinguished by its free or slightly united 
stamens, and ovary usually with three or four short stylos. 
About 60 species have been described, now reduced to about 
25, natives of the Mediterranean region and central and 
tropical Asia, chiefly of salt-m^irsheB of the sea^coast; afevr 
occur in South Africa. They are shrubs, sometimes ar- 
borescent, bearing minute scale-like clasping or sheath- 
ing leaves. The immerous white or pinkish flowers form 
spikes or dense racemes, often sinalT, but abundant and 
giving the branches a feathery appearance. Bee tamarisk 
and manna, 4. 

tamanigite (ta-mar '^-git), n. [Origin obscure. ] 
A mineral from Tarapaca in Chili, allied to 
Boda-alum in composition, but containing only 
about half as muA water. 

tamatia (ta-ma'ti-ft), n. [< F. tamatia; orig. 
(Buffon, 1780) applied to all the American Buc- 
conidsc and Capitonime, also (Levaillant, 1806) 
designating any puff-bird, also, as NL. (Gmelin, 
1788), the specific name of one fissirostral bar- 
bet, Bucco tamatia; from a native name.] A 
kind of fissirostral barbet ; a barbacou. 

tambac (tam'bak), 97. 1. Bame as tombac, — 
2. Agallochum or aloes-wood. 

tambagut (tam'ba-^t), n. [Native name, from 
its cry; rendered * coppersmith^ in English.] 
The crimson-breasted oarbet of the Philip- 
pines, MegaUsma hsmacephala. 

tambasading (tam-bas'a-dlng), 97. [Native 
name.] The fossa of Madagascar, Fossa dau- 
bentoni. Bee Fossa^. 

tamboo, tambu (tam-bb'), a. Bame as taboo. 
See the quotation. 

The human heads . . . are reserved for the canoe-houses. 
These are larger and better built than the ordinary dwell- 
ing-houses, and are tambu (tabooed) for women— 1. e., a 
woman is not allowed to enter them, or indeed to pass in 
front of them. 

C. Jf. Woodfwd, Froc. Koy. Geog. Soc., X. 872. 

taxnbor (tam'bqr), n. [Of. tambour.] 1. A kind 
of swell-fish or ’puffer, as the rabbit-fish, Lago- 
c^halus Isevigatus. See out under Tetrodon- 
tidsB, — 2. The red rockfisb, Sebastodes (Sebas- 
tomus) ruber, a large scorpfenoid abundant on 
the coast of California. 

tambor-oU (tam^b^-oiH), n. An oil obtained 
from the seeds of Omphalea oleifera of Central 
America. It is purgative, but not griping like 
castor-oil. 
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tanbaiir 

tasil>Olir (tam'WJr or -bgr), n, [< F. tambour, 
a drum: seetaborh] 1. A drum; specifically, 
the bass drum; also, something resembling a 
drum, as an elastic membrane stretched over a 
cup-snaped vessel, used in various mechanical 
devices. 

After supper, the whole village [of Jobar] oame and sat 
round the carpet^ and one of them played on a totnbour, 
and sung a Curdeen song. 

PoeockB^ Description of the East, II. i. 166. 

When I sound 

The Umbmr of God, ten oities hear 
Its voice, and answer to the call in arms. 

Southey. {Imp. Diet.) 

d. In arch. ; (a) A cylindrical stone, such as 
one of the blocks of which each constitutes a 
course of the shaft of a column; a drum, (h) 
The interior part, or core, within the leaves, of 
Corinthian and Composite capitals, which bears 
some resemblance to a drum. It is also called 
the vase, and the campana or hell, (c) The 
wall of a circular temple surrounded with col- 
umns. (d) The circular vertical part of a cu- 
pola; also, the basis of a cupola when this is 
circular, (e*) A kind of lobby or vestibule of 
timber-work with folding doors, and covered 
with a ceiling, as within the porches of churches, 
etc,, to break the current of air or draft from 
without. — 3. A circular frame on which silk 
or other stuff is stretched for the purpose of 
being embroidered : so called from its resem- 
blance to a drum. Machines have been con- 
structed for tambour- working, and are still used. 

Recollect, Lady Teazle, when I saw you first sitting at 
your tambour t In a pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch 
of keys at your side. Sheridan, Sohoul fur Scandal, IL 1. 

4, Silk or other stuff embroidered on a tam- 
bour. 

with ... a tambour waistcoat, white linen breeches, 
and a taper switch in your hand, your figure. Frankly, 
must be Irresistible. Caiman, Man and Wife, 1. (Davies.) 

5. In forty a defensive work formed of pali- 
sades, intended to defend a road, gate, or other 
entrance. —Tambour de Basque, a tambourine. 

tambour (tam'bOr or -bor), v, [< iambour, n. : 
see tambour yii.y 3.] I. iraus. To decorate with 
needlework, as a piece of silk, muslin, or other 
stuff which has previously been strained on a 
tambour-frame to receive embroidery. 

She lay awake ten minutes on Wednesday night debat 
ing between her spotted and her tarnhovrel muslin. 

Jane Austen, Northangcr Abbey, x. 

n. intrans. To do tarnbour-work ; embroider 
by means of a tambour-frame . [Colloq,] 

She sat herring-boning, tambourina, or stitching. 

Barham, Ingold shy Legends, II. 328. (Davies.) 

tamboura (tam'b^-rji), n. An Oriental musi- 
cal instrument of the lute class, closely resem- 
bling the guitar or mandolin. 

The Assyrians, and most likely the Babylonian Accadi* 
aiiB, may have been furnished with the finger-board tarn- 
bvura as well as the dulcimer and harp. 

Athenteum, No. 8244, p. 902. 

tambour-cotton (tam'bor-kot^n), n. Cotton 
thread used in tambour-embroidery, usually on 
muslin. 

tambour-embroidery (tam'bor-em-broi^d^r-i), 
w. Same as tambour-ivork. 
tambour-frame (tam'bdr-fram), n. A light 
wooden frame used for straining and holding 
flat the material forming the ground in tam- 
bour-work. This frame was originally a double hoop ; 
on the smaller hoop the sUk, muslin, or other stuff was 
drawn tightly, and the larger hoop was then adjusted 
over the smaller. The modern tamhour-frame is square, 
and can he slightly enlarged by wedges at the comers, 
lUce the stretcher of a painter’s canvas. 

Mrs. Grant and her tambour frame were not without 
their use. Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, vii. 

tambourgi (tam-bdr'ji), n. [Turk, ^tanhurn, < 
tanbur, a drum : see tambour, tabor,'] A Turkish 
drummer. Byron. 

tambourine (tam-b^-ren'), [Early mod. E. 
also tamburinCf tamhurin; <F. frtt«&ounw(=Pr. 
tamborin = It. tamburino), dim. of tambour: see 
tambour, tabor'^.] 1. A small drum formed of 
a ring or hoop of wood or sometimes of metal, 
over which is stretched a single head of parch- 
ment. The hoop carries several pairs of loose metal disks 
cvXled jingles. The instrument is played either by shak- 
ing, or by striking with the hand or arm, or by (Irowing 
the finger across the head (or each in alternation). It is 
of Oriental origin, and is very common in Spain, whence It 
Is often called tafwour de Basque. See out in next column. 
1 sawe Calliope wyth Muses moe, 

Soone as thy oaten pjrpe began to sound, 

Theyr y vory Luyts and Tamburins forgoe. 

Spenser, Shep. Cat, June. 

Shaking nUmbeurins set round with tinkling bells, and 
thumping it on its parchment head. 

Hawthorne, Marble Faun, x. 



2. A long narrow drum or tabor used in Pro- 
vence; also, a bottle-shaped drum used in 
Egypt. — 3. A Proven^^al dance originally exe- 
cuted to the sound of tabor and pine, W'ith or 
without singing. — 4. Music for suen a dance, 
in duple rhythm and quick tempo, and usually 
accompanied by a drone bass or a single tone, 
as the tonic or the dominant, as if played by 
rubbing the finger across a tambourine. — 5. 
A remarkable pigeon of Africa, Tympaniatria 
bicolor. See cut under Tympanistria. P. L. 
Sola ter. 

tambour-lace (tam'bor-las), w. See lace. 
tambour-ueedle (tam'bor-ne'''dl), w. The tool 
used in tambour-work: it is a small hook of 
steel resembling a crochet-hook, and usually 
fitted in a handle of ivory or hard wood. 
tambour-Stitcb (tam'bdr-stich), n. In crochet, 
a kind of stitch by which a pattern of straight 
ridges crossing each other at right angles is 
produced. Also lamb urrtsf itch. 
tambour-stitcher (tain'bor-stich''6r). n. A 
worker in embroidery done on the tambour- 
frame. See tambour-' work. Art Journal, 1HH3, 
p. 150. 

tambour-work (tam'bor-werk), n. Einbroid('ry 
on stuff which is strained on a taixibour-frame"; 
especially, such embroidery when done upon 
muslin or cambric, and in linen thread, eitlier 
white or colored. Also culled pans/!, 
tambreet (iam-bret'), n. [Aui-.ralian,] The 
duck-mole or duck-billed platypus of Australia, 
Ornithorhynchus paradoxus. See cut under 
duckbill, 

tamburet-stitch (tam'bq-ret-stich), n. Same 
as tambour-stitch. 

tamburint, tamburinet, n. Old spellings of 
tambourine, 

tamburone (tam-bq-ro'no), n, [It., aug. of tarn- 
huro, a drum: see tambour, tahor'^.] A large 
drum ; specifically, l-he bass drum, 
tamo^ (tarn), a. [< M K. Uimc, tome, prop, a weak 
or iiiflectea form of *tam, tom, < AS. taw, tom = 
OFries. *tam (in aldvrtam) 1). MLO. L(l. tarn 
= OHO. MHG. zam, (1. zahm = Icel. tomr = Sw. 
Dan. tarn = Goth. *tani8, tame; cf. tanuJ, r.] 
1. Reclaimed from wildness, savagery, or bar- 
bu^'ism. (a) Of porHons, civilizod; made peaceable, do- 
cile, or polite in manneia and habits. 

Ksaii wildo man huntere. 

And Jacob tame man tiliore. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1482. 

A tame black belonging to us is great at all sorts of Inint- 
ing. 1 want tu see if he can find us a flying doe for to-mor- 
row. H, Kingsley, 0001117 Hamlyn, xxviii. 

(b) Of beasts, birds, etc. ; (1) Reclaimed from the feral con- 
dition or state of nature for the use or beneflt of man ; 
not wild ; doine&ticated ; made tractable. (2) Having lost 
or not exhibiting the usual characteristics of a wild ani- 
mal, as ferocity, fear of man, and shyness : os, a tame wild 
cat; the wild ducks are quite tame this season; the bear 
seemed very tarns. 

In the Mountaines of Ziz there are Serpents so tame 
that at dinner time they will come like Dogs and Oats, and 
gather vp the crams, not olTcrlng to hurt any. 

Pure funs. Pilgrimage, p. 622. 

(c) Cultivated; improved: noting land, vegetalile pro- 
ducts, etc. [Now colloq.] 

Sugar Caues, not tame, 4. or 6. foot high. 

Quoted In Ca^. John Smith's Works, II. 274. 

Tlio careful pioneer invariably had ills corral on land 
near his house, where the land hsid become tarns. Fur the 
land to become tame it was only needed to denude it of 
timber and let in the sunlight to the surface of thut'oiToJ. 
It was not necessary, probably, to plow and cultivate the 
ground, but this was sometimes done. 

Bv^'s Handbock of Med. Sciences, V. 8. 


2. Submissive; spiritless; pusillanimous. 

I have friends and kinsmen 
That will not sit down tame with the disgrace 
That 's offer’d to our noble family 
In what I sutf er. Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 1 
Why are you so tamsf why do not you speak to bin; 
and tell him how ho disquiets your house? 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, IL 1 
This country [England] w^ never remarkable for 
tame submission to injuries. 

B. W. Dixon, Hist Church of Eng., ii 

3. Sluggish; languid; dull; lacking earnest 
ness, fervor, or ardor. 

The historian himself, tame and creeping as he is in hi 
ordinary style, worms in sympathy with the Emperor. 

De Quineey, Philos, of Rom. Hlsl 
The age is dull and moan. Men creep. 

Not walk, with blood too pale and tame 
To pay the debt they owe to shame. 

Whittier, To l^rionds unaor Arrest for Treason agalm 

[Slave Power. 

We are too tame for either aspirations or regrets, or, I 
we have them, we know as a matter of course that the 
cannot be Indulged. J. H. Seeley, Nat Religion, p. 12’ 

4. Deficient in interesting or striking qualities 
uninspiring; insipid; fiat: as, a taine descrip 
lion. 

Rome thought the architectural style of Athens to 
tame. A. II. Welsh, Rhetoric, xi 

The western half of Victoria is level or slightly iindula 
ing, and as a rule tame in its scenery, exhibiting only thinl 
timi)ered grassy lands, with all the appearance of ope 
parka. Encyc. Brit. , XXIV. 211 

6. Ineffectual; impotent; inert. 

His remedies are tarns 1’ the present peace. 

Shak. , Cor., Iv. 6. 1 

6. Acc.ommodatod to one^s habits; wonted 
accustomed. [Rare.] 

Sequestering from me all 
That time, ncqnalntatice. custom, and condition 
Made tame and must familiar tu my nature. 

Shak., T. and C., Hi. 8. 1< 

Tame hay. Bee Aai/1 . ^Byn. 2. Mild, Soft, etc. (see get 
tie); docile. — 1 Feel)! e, vapid, prosy, prosaic, 
tame^ (film), r. i . ; pret. andpp. tamed, ppr. taw 
ing. f< ME. tamen, lam ten, also temen, temeen, 
AH. tannan, grow tame, temian, make tame, s 
I>. temmen = MLG. temen, temmen, LQ. temme 
= OHO. zamjan, zemmau, MHG. zemen, G. z&l 
men = Icol. tcmja = 8w. tnvtja = Dan. t«mm 
= Goth, gatamjan, tame; from the adj,; con 
ne(*ted with L. domarc = Or. /apdv a= 8kt 
dam, tamo, control. From the D. domat 
are ult. E. dowitahlv, daunt, etc., and (throng 
domiuus, maslor) dominant, dominate, etc.] 1 
To ri'claim from a wild or savage state; ovei 
come the natural ferocity t>r shyness of; mak 
gentle and tractable; domesticate; break iu 
as a wild beast or bird. 

Which [two lions] first he tam'd with wounds, then by th 
nocks them drew. 

And gainst the hard nod eortii their Jaws and shouldei 
hurst. DrayUm, Polyolhion, 11. 86t 

In vain they foamed, in vain they stared, 

In vain their eyes with fury glared ; 

Ho tamed ’em to the lash, and bent ’em to the yoke. 

Addison, tr. of Horace, Od. HI. I 

2. To subdue; curb; reduce to submission. 

I'ooke tt»wres& townofs], fanuV/ Knightes, 

Felled the falsso folke, forked horn hard. 

Alisaunder of Macedoim>(K. K. T. H.), 1. S* 
And he so tamed the Scots that Tione of them dun 
build a ship or a hoato witli uhoue three yroii nailes in 1’ 
Hakluyt's Voyages, p. 1( 

I will tame 

’Phat haughty courage, and make It stocip too. 

Flete/ier {and another), False One, v. - 

That famed tlie wave to he Ids posting-horse. 

Lotvdl, Washers of the Shrow 
Nay yot It chafes me that I could not bend 
One will , nor tarns and tutor with mine eye 
That didl cold-blooded Ctesar. 

Tennyson, Fair Womei 

3t. To destroy; In’ II. 

Ttious ;5o driiike polsonii, it schal not 30U tame, 
Neither harme 3011. nc noo greuf foele. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 6, 

4. To dejxrive of courage, spirit, ardor, or an 
mat ion. 

Boast that he hud seen, when Conscience shook, 

Fear tarrw a monarch’s brow, KemorsiJ n warrior's look. 
Scott, Vision of Don Kuderick, The Vision, st. ' 

5. To make subdued in color or luster; softer 
relieve; lone down. 

Some relics of the old oak wood, 

’That darkly huge did Intervene, 

And tamed the glaring white with green. 

Scott, M arm ion, iv. 2 

tame^ (tam), v. t . ; pret. and pp. tamed, pp 
taming. [< ME. tamen, Uvymen, by apberes 
from ataman, and partly from entamcn : see a 
tame^ uvlH entame^ .] If. To open; broach. 



tame 

Nowe to weete our mouthes tyme were, 

This (lagettc will I tarm, yf thou reade ub. 

Chatter Plays, 1. 124. (HalUmll.) 

2. To divide ; deal out j formerly, to cut; carve. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. J 

Tayme that crabbe. Baftecs Bonk (E. E. T. S.), p. 265. 

In the time of the famine he is the Joseph of the coun- 
try, and keeps the poor from starving. Then he tameth 
his stacks of corn, which not his covetousness, but provi- 
dence, hath reserved for time of need. Puller. 

tameability, tameable, etc. Bee umahihUfy 
etc. 

tamebeadf, W. [ME. tamehvd; < tamv^ +• -head.'] 
Tameness; mildness; gentleness. 

The fader luuedc Esau wel, 

For flrme birtho <fe swete mol ; 

The moder, lacob for tamrhed. 

Gewm's and Exodus (K. E. H.), 1. 1485. 

tameless (tam'les), a. [< lame^ 4- -7m.] In- 
capable of being tanned ; untnmabb*. 

The tameless steed could well Ids M jijrffon wield. 

. Bp. riall. 

Tameless tigers hungm'ing for blood. 

SheW'fi, (juecn Mab, iv. 

tamelessness (tam'les-nes), ?/. The state or 
ciuality of being tameless ; unlamableness. 

From thoe this tamelessness of heart. 

By run, Parisina, xiii. 

tamely (tam'li), adr. Tii a tame manner, in 
any of the senses of ianie. 

Tamelier than worms are I/)vor8 slain 

Cowley, I’lui Mistress, IMstance. 

All this wo tamely saw and suffered, without the least 
attempt to hinder It. tSwift, Conduct of Allies. 

Rich enough, luscious enough ; but, after nil, somewhat 
luscious, suggesting tlio word cloying! 

I). G. MiU'hell, Hound Together, Old Fourth. 

tameness (tam'iuss), w. The state or quality of 
being tame. 

In spite of the strange co?itrast between his jPItt's! vio- 
lence in Opposition and ids tameness in office, he still 
possessed u large share of the piihlie eoidldence. 

Macaulay, VN'illiam Pitt. 

tame-poison (ta.m'iHu'-'zu), n. The swallow- 
wort, (Ujnanehmn Vinvetoji'ivHmy once regarded 
an antidote to poison. See rineeiox'ieum . 
tamer (ta'm6r), n, [< lame^ 4- -eri,] One who 
or that which tames. 

Thou, thou (true Neptune) Tamer of the Ocean. 

Sylcester, tr. of Du Hartas’s Weeks, 1. 1. 

The lioness hath met a tamer here. 

Beau, and FL, Iaivc’s Cure, il. 2. 

Tamias (ta'mi-as), w. [NL.: so /ailed in allu- 
sion to thedr laying up stores ; < (ir. rafiiacy a 
dispenser, steward, perhaps ^)ne who cuts or 
apportions food^ (of. )uea(^)f<. ri/ivnvy ragfh*, 
cut.] A genus of ground-scjuirrels, of the 
family Seturidfv, connecting the Seinrinfc, or 
true arboreal sciuimds, with the SpermojddlhiH'y 
or marmot-S(juilTels. They huve a imaleratcly long 
distichous tail, well-developed cheekqxMiches, and a char- 
acteristic coloration in Hcwend striiies of alternating light 
and dark colors along the luiek and sides. There is one 
Eurasiatic species, T nsiiaieus, the nearest relative of 
which In America is 7'. auadrieittntus, the four striped 
chipmunk of tlic West. Tljere occur jdso several other 
distinct species, as T. lateralis, together with uumerous 
geographical races; hut the best-known is the common 
striped groiiiKl-snuirrcl. cbipmiiiik, or hackee of eastern 
North America, T. striatus. See cut undei ehipnmnk. 

tamidino (tarn' i -dill), [Trade-name.] A sub- 
stance used in the manufacture of electric glow- 
lamp filaments, obtaiimd by treating collodion 
with a reducing agent, sucfi as aminoiiium liy- 
droHulphid. 

Tamil (tarn 'il), 7/ . [Also 7Vf ///«/; Tamil name.] 
1. One of a race of men inhabiting soutlu'rn 
India and (V\vlon, belonging to the Dravidiaii 
stock. The Tamils form the most civilized ainl 
energetic of the Dra vidian peoples. — 2. A lan- 
guage spoken in srliithorn liiclia and in parts 
of Oeylon. It is a nuunber of the Dravidian or 
Tamilian family. B('o Dravidian, 

Also Tamul, Tatnniie. 

Tamil architecture, the native stylo of archlteoturo 
chai’aoteristic of southern India, within the limits of the 
present Madras PresidiMuy. 'I he most prominent crea- 
tions of the style are iiiiincroiis and large temples con- 
sisting of a square building with a pyramidal roof, and 
within a cells or adytum for the image of the god. A pe- 
culiar porch precedes the entmnee to the cella. The tem- 
ple is contained in a quadrangular inclosure, the gates 
of which are surmounted by lofty pyramidal structures of 
numerous tiers or stories, in some respects recalling the 
Egyptian pylons IMllared hulls are always associated with 
the temples, and the saert'd ineloKures always contain wa- 
ter-tanks or wells. Sculptured <Ieeoration, both exterior 
and interior, is exceedingly elaborate and exuberant. In 
the older examples, from the tenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the designs are often elegant; the later work is bai-- 
barons from the overloading of its ornament. Also called 
Ilramdian arehil eat lire. See cut in next column. 

Tamilian (ta-miri-au), a. [Also Tamtdian ; < 
Tamil + -»-««,] Of or pertaiuiug to tbo Tamils 
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Tamil Architecture.- Gopuni or Gute-pyrannd of the Great 
Temple, Scringham, India. 


or their language: same m Dravidian, See 
Tamil, Also Tamuly TamuUc, 
tamin, tamine (tam'iii)» n. [Also tamminy and 
tammy, taminy; irreg. < P. Hamincy or, by confu- 
sion with sUiminy<. OF. entamine: sec stamin^,] 

1. A tliin woolen or worsted stuff, highly glazed. 

I took her up in an old tamin gown. 

Massinyer, Now Way to Pay Old Debts, iil. 2. 

I’licir stockings were of tamine, or of cloth serge. 

OzeM, tr. of Rabelais, i. 56. 

2. A strainer or bolter made of hair or cloth, 
taminy (t.am'i-ni), w. Same as tamin, 
tamis (tarn 'is), n. [< F. tanm, dial, faimi =r Pr. 

Uimin = Sp. tamiz = It. tamigio (Venetian ta- 
ttiino) (ML. tammum), a sieve: see lerntte.] A 
cloth made for straining liquids, 
tamisage (tam'i-saj), «. [= F. tamisage; as 

tamin -f -age.] A method of finding invariants : 
a sifting process, 

tamise (ta-mez' ), n. [Cf. tamis.] A trade-name 
given to various tldn woolen fabrics, 
tamkin ( tam ' kin ) , , [For * tampkin , an altered 
form of tampimiy tampon (cf. pumj)kin, an al- 
tert'(i form of pumpiotiy pompiouy pompon).] 
8ame as tampion. 

People do complain of Sir Edward Hpragg, that he hath 
not <lonecxtra<»raiiiary ; and more of .Sir W. Jenings, that 
lie came up with his iamhins lu his guns. 

Pepys, Diary, III. 197. 

tamlin (tain'liii), w. [Origin obscure.] A young 
cod, larger than a codling or skinner. Yarrefl, 
[Local, Eng.] 
tammin, n. Bee tamin, 

Tammuz (tam'uz), w. [Heb.] 1. A Hebrew 
nioiitli of twenty-nine days, being the tenth of 
the civil and th(* fourth of the sacred year. It 
corresponds to part of June and part of July. — 
2. A Syrian deity, same as the Phenician Aden 
or Adonis, in whose honor a feast was held 
every year, beginning with the new moon of 
the month Tammuz. Also Thammu::. 

And, behold, there sat women weeping for Tammuz. 

Ezek. viii. 14. 

tammy (tam'i), n. Bee tamin, 
tammy-norie (tam'i-nd^ri), w. Some sea-bird, 
as the auk or puffin. [Scotch.] 

The screigh of a Tammie Norie, Scott, Antiquary, vii. 
tam-o’-shanter (tam'q-shan't6r), n. [Ho called 
from Tam o’ Shontery the hero of Burnses poem 
of that name.] Same as braid bonnet (which 
see, under bonnet) ; also, a lighter head-dress of 
the same general shape. 

His head was capped with a rulw-colorcd tam-o'-shanter 
with a yellow feather. <$%. Nicholas, XVIIl. 222. 

tamp (tamp), V. t, [Appar. developed from 
tampion, tampovy formeny tampiny perhaps re- 
garded in some uses as a verbal n. ^tamping, of 
a verb thence inferred and used as tamp. Other- 
wise, a var., due to association with tampiony of 
tap: see f« 7 iL] 1. In blasting for quarrying 
and milling purposes, to fill (the hole made by 
the drill or borer) with tamping, after the charge 
of powder or other explosive has been intro- 
duced. — 2, To force in or down by frequent 
and somewhat light strokes: as, to tamp mud 
80 as to make a floor. 

Round the tamped earthen floor ran a raised bench of 
unbaked brick, forming a divan for mats and sleraing 
rugs. R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, 1. xi. 

'ITie track is raised, the gravel tamped well under tlie 
ties, and the track is ready for use. 

Scribner's Mag., III. 067. 

tampan (tam'pan), n. [S. African.] A South 
Amcan tick, remarkable for the venom of its 
bite. D. Livingstone . 

tamper^ (tani^(?r), v. i. [A var. of tempevy in 
like use.] 1, To experiment rashly; busy one^s 


tampon 

self unwisely or officiously; meddle: usually 
followed by with in this and the other senses. 

The physician answered, This boy has been tamperinff 
with Bomething that lies in his maw undigested. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 
Yet scarce I praise their venturous part 
Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

Scott, L. of L. M., vl. 6. 

2. To interfere, as for the purpose of alteration ; 
make objectionable or unauthorized changes 
(in): as, to tamper with a will or other document. 

We do not blame the ingenious author previously al- 
luded to for her tamperings with the original text. 

Academy, Dec. 7, 1890, p, 867. 

8. To use secret or underhand measures; exert 
unfair or corrupt influence ; especially, to use 
improper persuasions, solicitations, bribery, etc. 

You have already been tampering toith my Lady Plyant? 

Congreve, Double-Dealer, 1. 6. 

There gleam’d a vague suspicion in his eyes : 

Some meddling rogue has tamper'd with him. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

tamper^ (tam'p^r), n. [< tamp 4 -er\] 1. One 
who tamps, or prepares for blasting by stop- 
ping the hole in which the charge is placed. — 
2. An instrument used in tamping; atamping- 
bar or tamping-iron. 

tamperer (tam'per-^r), n. [< tamper'^ 4 -erL] 
One who tampers; one who uses unfair or un- 
derliaiid moans to influence another. 

He himself was not tortured, but was surrounded in the 
Tower by ta/niperers and traitors, and so made unfairly to 
convict himself out of his own mouth. 

Dickens, Hist. Eng., xxxii. 

Tampico fiber. A tough fiber, the piassava or 
the istlo, used in pkice of bristles for brushes. 

Tampico jalap. Bee jalap. 

tampinf, n. An obsolete s]>elliiig of tampon. 
Topsell. (BalliwelL) 

tamping (tam' ping), n. I Verbal n. of tfttnp, 
r.] 1. 1 h blasting, the act or operation of fill- 
ing up a blast-bole above the cJiarge. This is 
done in order that the charge may not blow out through 
the hole instead of expending its force against the rock 
or other object of attack. 

2. In tnilit. mining, the ojioration of packing 
with earth, sand, etc., that part of a mine near- 
est to the charge, to intiroase its effectiveness 
in a given direction. — 3. The matc*rial with 
which the hole made by the drill for blasting is 
filled after the introduction of the charge of 
powder or other explosive. Among the materials 
used for tamping are bore-meal or boring-dust, dried clay, 
dried flu can, pounded brick, soft slaty rock, and plaster of 
I^aris. 'Tamping is colled stmnming in Sfinio parts of Eng- 
land. 

The tamping should extend from the charge for a dis- 
tance equal to at least times the line of least resistance. 

Ernst, Man. Mil. Eng., p. 40. 

tamping-bar (tam'ping-biir), n. A bar of iron, 
about 2^ feet in length, used in rock-blasting 
for driving the tamping into the bore-hole after 
tbo charge has been introduced. It is grooved 
on one side so as to leave room for the needle or fuse. 
Tamping-bars are sometimes tipped or faced with copper 
or bronze, or made entirely of these metals, to avoid ac- 
cidents, which have frequently been caused by the iron 
striking fire from its contact with the quartzusc rock. Also 
called, in England, stemrning bar or stemmer. 

tamping-iron (tam'ping-i^6rn), n. Same as 
tamping-bar, 

tamping-machine (tara'ping-ma-shen^), n, A 
machine for packing into tho mold the clay or 
other material for making pipe. E, H. Knight. 

tamping-plug (tam'ping-plug), n. A mechan- 
ical substitute for lamping materials in blast- 
ing. It may be an iron cone, a tapering block, or other 
wedge-shaped casting, to l>e driven or Jammed into the 
blast-hole. 

tampion (tam'pi-on), n. [Early mod. E. also 
tnmpyon and tompioti; also tampon (used chief- 
ly in the surreal sense), formerly iampoon, 
and tampin; < OF. tampon, a nasalized form 
of tapon, dim. or aug. of tape, a plug, bung, 
tap, < D. tap = Fries, tap, a plug, bung, tap : 
see tap^. Hence prob. tamp.] A stopper; a 
plug ; a bung, specifically — (a) The stopper of a can- 
non or other piece of ordnance, cunsistitig of a cylin- 
der of wood placed in tho muzzle to prevent the entrance 
of water or dust ; also, the wooden bottom for a charge of 
grape-shot. (5) A plug for BU>pping Hie upper end of an 
organ-pipe. Also tamkin. 

tampon (tam'pon), w. [Bee tatnjnon,] 1. In 
surg,, a plug insoried to stop hemorrhage. — 2. 
Tn hair-dressing, a cushion of curled hair or the 
like, used to support the hair in a piifif or roll. 
— 3. See the quotation. 

An engraved stone (in lithography] is printed by using 
a small wooden tapper or tampon, either round at the 
sides, flat below, wftn handle at ton, or square, with the 
corners rounded off. JSncyc. Brit., XIV. 701. 

tampon (tam'pon), V, t, [< tampon, n.] In 
surg.y to plug tightly, as a wound or a natural 
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orifice, with cotton, linen, or other form of tam- 
pon, to stop hemorrhage, to dilate the orifice, or 
for other purposes. 

The hezuorrhage was stopped by tamponing the bony 
aperture [gunshot wound in head]. 

J. M. Camoehan, Operative Surgery, p. 270. 

tamponade (tam-po-nad'), n, [< tampon + 
The employment of a tainxion; tam- 

pouago. 

tamponage (iam'pon-aj), «. [< tampon 4- -age.'\ 
The act of tamponing. 

tamponing (tam'pon^ng), n, [Verbal ii. of 
tampon^ tJ. J The operation of plugging a wound 
or a natural orifice by inserting a tampon, 
tamponment (tam'pon-ment), n. [< tampon 
+ •ment,'] The act oi’ plugging with a tampon. 
tampOOnt (tam-pon'), n. [Hee An 

obsolete form of tampum, 
tamp-WOrk (tamp*w6rk), n, A surface ren- 
dered compact and plane by tamping. 

He sees a plain like tampwork, where knobs of granite 
act daisies, and at everv tlfty yards some hapless bud or 
blossom dying of inanition among the stones. 

Ji. F. Hurton, KI-Medinah, I, xiii. 

tam-tam, n. and v. Bee tom-tom. 
tamtam-metal (tam'tam-met^''al), V. Same as 
gong-metal. 

Tamul, Tamulian ( tam * ul , ta*mu' l i>an ) . Bam(3 
as Tamil j Tamilian. 

Tamulic I'ta-mu'lik), a. and n. [< Tamul + 
Same as Tamilian. Tamil. 

TamUS (ta'mus), n. [NL. (Linnteus, 1737), al- 
tered from its j^rovious nanio Tamnus (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < L. tamnnsy a vine on which grew a 
kind of wild grape (taminia uva) ; perhaps < Gr. 
flnpvogy a bush.] A genus of inonocotyledoiKuis 

{ ilaiits, of the order IhoMeorcaee/e. it is cliai*acl.cr- 
zod by dimeions flowers, the femule with six narrow dls 
tinct perianth-segments, mid a thrcc-ccllcil ovary which 
becomes in fruit a fleshy globose berry containing a few 
roundish wingless seeds with solid allminen and a minute 
embryo. Tlierc arc 2 species, one a native of the Canary 
Islands, the other widely distrilmted through Europe, 
northern Africa, and temperate parts of Asia. 1'hey 
are twining vines reaeiubling species of VhVworca, growing 
from a tuberous root, and producing alternate heart- 
shaped entire or throo-lubed leaves. 'I’he small female 
flowers form very slxirt axillary ractunes or sessile clusters , 
the rtialo racemos are usually long and loose. 7\ eduliit, of 
Madeira, is sometimes known as Port Moniz j/am ; T. 
munift Is the black bryony of England, also known as hlm'k 
bindiocedy Ide-of-Wight viiw, or lady’tt-Hrnl, proiliieing nu- 
merous handsome bonies hteally used as a remedy for cliil- 
blalns, and known as inurrain-herrien or oosbernets. The 
acrid Juice of its large black root was used to remove 
bruise-stains, and was foniierly in repute as a stimulative 
in plasters. The young suckcu’s an; used ns ns]>arngus in 
Greece. Ouiiiptu'e ladg’tt'Senl, 1. 
tan^ (Ih-iOi pl'ct. iaikI p]i. lannedy ppr. tanuing. 
[Formerly also tann. early mod. E. tanne: <ME. 
tanneuy < AS. tannian (found once, in the pp. 
getanned) = Ml), tnnneiiy taneuy taeneiiy Irifiiniy 
1). tane7iy tan; cf. OF. tannery taneVy ]<\ tannery 
dial, l^^ner (MIj. tannarey tanare), tan, dye of a 
tawny color; appar. from a noun not found in 
AS., = Ml). tannCy tane-y taeney OF. and K. tan. 
ML. tanuniy oak-bark for tanning, tan ; cf. Bret. 
tanny oak, oak-bark for tanning; < OllG. lannUy 
MUG. U. tanne, fir, oak. The rclaiions of thcs(' 
forms are in part iiiicertain. J fence (through 
F.) E. tannijy tawny.'] I. trans. 1. To })r(^j)are, 
as skins of animals, by soaking in some li(iui(l 
containing tannic acid, which is generally oh- 
taiiied from the bark of some tree, oak-bark be- 
ing commonly thought to bo the best, other 
barks, especially that of hemlock, arc also largely used. 
This process converts the raw !ildc into leather. 

Ajax, to shield his ample Breast, provides 
Sevcu lusty Bulls, ami tanm their sturdy Hides. 

Con{/reve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of J^ove. 

2. By extension, to convert into leather by 
other means, as by the use of mineral salts (as 
those of iron and chromium), and even of oil 
or fat, as in the case of buckskin, chamois, and 
the like. See leather, tair'^. li. — 3. To make 
brown; embrowm by exposure to the rays of 
the sun. 


His Batulules wore with toilsome travell iorne, 

And face all land with scorching sunny ray. 

Spenser, E. Q., 1. vl. 35. 
J am acquainted with sad iniseiy, 

As the tann'd galley-slave is with his oar. 

Wehstnr. Duchess of Malfl, iv. 2. 
To the tann'd haycock In the mead. 

Milton. L’ Allegro, 1. 90. 
And one, whose Arab face was tanned 
By tropic sun and boreal frost. 

Whittier. Tent on the Beach. 

To deprive of the freshness of voiith ; im- 
pair the freshness and beauty of. tKare.J 

Reckoning time, whose mllllon'd accidents . . . 
Tan sacred beauty. Shak.. Sonnets, cxv. 

5. To beat; flog; thrash. [Oolloq.] 
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If he be so stout, we will have a bout, 

And he shall tan my hide too. 

Mobin Hood and the Tanner (Child’s Ballads, V. 220). 

The master couldn't tan him tor not doing it. 

Mrg. II. Wood. The ('hannings. 

6. In the manufacturo of so-called artificial 
marble, or an imitation of marble made from 
a mixture of gelatin and gum, to render (cast 
slabs of the mixture) hard and insoluble by 
steeping in a suitable prtqiaration. See tan- 
nage, 3. — 7. To treat with some hardening pro- 
cess as a preservation from rot, as fish-nets. — 
Tanned pelt, soe peiv^t. 

II. intran.^. 1. To be or become tanned : as, 
the leather tann easily. — 2. To become tan- 
colored or tawny: as, the face tans in the sun. 

tan^ (tan), n. and a. [See tan^y r. The noun 
is prob. earlier than the verb in Kom., but ap- 
pears later in E.) I, M. 1. The bark of the oak. 
willow, chestnut, larch, hemlock, spruce, ami 
other trees almiiiuling in tannin, bruiscul and 
broken by a mill, and used for tanning hid(‘s. 
bet no stiff cowliide, recking from tlie tan, . . . 
Disgrace tin* tiipotiug outline of your feet. 

O. W. IJnhnes, I’ ran la. 
2. A ytdlowish-lirown color, like that of tan : 
as, gloves of gray or tan. — 3. An embro waning 
of the skin by exjiosnre to the sun. 

Tlie clear shade of tan. and the half a dozen freckles, 
friendly romeinbranccrH of the April sun and brce/.c. 

Hatrihorne. Seven Oiiblcs, v. 
Flower or flowers of tan. See flower. - Spent tan, t n 1 1 
that has been used in tanning : it is employed for covering 
walks, for miilBhing, and for oiher purposes. — The tan, 
the circus ; the ring wlim* a niatcli is walked. [Slang. ] — 
To smell of the tan, said of any act or expression wlilcli 
reminds one of the circus. | Slung. ; 

II. <-)f the color of Ian, or of a color ap- 
]>roacliiiigtha.l of tan; yellowish-browu. Black 
and tan. st^j black 

tan*'”’ (tan), n, [tMt. < AS. tany si. twig, bough: 
sec misfli'loe.] A twig, or snisill switch. Ual- 
1 1 welt. [Frov. Eng.J 

tail'H. An ol)solet<’' Mid<ile English contruction 
of (akeny old infinitiv(‘ or jmsl participh^of take. 

tan'^f, A Middle English contraction of lo an, 
('haueer. 

tan^ (fun), n. Same as fan-lan. 

Smoke a pipe <,f opium o' nights with other China Iwiys, 
and lose his littli' earnings at the g.unc of inn 

Ji. Jj. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 213 

tan. An uhhreviation of langent. 

tana^, tanna (tli/nil, tan'a), n. I Also thannah ; 
< Hind, t handy thand, a military J’ortiliod post. | 
In India, a military jiost ; also, a jiolice station. 

tana% n. [Native nam<‘.J vt small insectivo- 
rous nianiinal of Sumatra and Jhujieo, Tnpaia 
tana : a l>anxring. 

Tanacetuxn (tan-a-se'lum), n. [NL. (Toiirne- 
forl, 1700; earlier in Briinbds, I.TdO), tsinsy, an 
accom. form, with L. term, -efnni, of OF. fana- 
sie, Umsy: see hfw.s*//. | A genus of eomposite 
plants, of the tribe tnthemnlea’. It is characterized 
i>y small discoid corymliosc lliovcr-hcads witli a mikcil ir 
ccjita<!lc, involucnil linictB jii iiiimcroiiK rows, pap]>UH imml- 
ly a ring or crown, and usniilly two kinds of flowers, tlic 
outer row female, hleiidci and tubular, with an ol)li(|ue or 
a two- or three-toothi*«l api’.x, ami tliive uiigled aelienes, 
the central floweis iiiimeroiis, perftset, eylliuliu*:il, livi'- 
tootlied, and with live angled achones. There aie iiliout 
:ao species, native.sof Euiojie, nortlieni Africa, central and 
northern Asia, and Noitli America. They are ereet annual 
or perennial hejhs. raiely shnihhy at the base, eummoiily 
stroiig-seented and hairy Bllky. Tln-y be.ai alterpate 
and usmilly varioiisly dissetted leaves, and yellow floweis 
A few except hnial species jinuliiee larger solitary huig- 
Btalki d flower-heads Seten Hpeelesare native to the west- 
ern United States, and T. vulgare (for whieh see taiiKff) is 
naturalized in tlie .Ntlaiitic States and (’anada. Kor T tluL 
mmita, alst» calleil ale cotif and maudlin, see coHfmnrif. 

tanadar, tannadar (tii'na-dar, iun'a-dilrj, n. 
[< Hind, thfiiidfldr, < IhanOy a militaiy post, -f 
-ddr, holding.) Tn Imlia, th<3 keeper or com- 
muTidant. of n tana. 

Tansecium (ta-nO'si-um), n. [NIj. (Swartz, 
ISOO), so ealh*d from the elongated elimhing 
stems; prop. J'anaeeinm, < (ir. ramyia/i, long- 
Ktretehiiig,< ri/iY/fw;, out stretched, 4“ ua//, a point. J 
A genus of garnopt^talous plants, of the order 
Jiignontaef.T, trilx* Jiignonutey and gi*ou]) /Vem- 
stirhiC. It is charaeterized by lisisely few-flowered cymes, 
a truneate or niimitcly tootheil riiiyx, uii extremely long 
and slender cylindrical eorolhi tube, and a large smooth 
capsiili' witii very thick and filially Indurated com-avc* 
valves, eontaining nunicioua comjire.flsed seeds in many 
rows. Tliere are 4 i>r species, natives of trojdeal Arnei- 
IcR, by some rediiccti to a single species. They are slirn hhy 
ellnibers, reaching a great, heiglit, and liearing eompounil 
leaves of thiee entire leuiiets, tlie terminal leaflet some- 
times lucking or replaced liy a tendril. The flouers are 
white*, and consist of a spreading and somewhat two-lipped 
iionler suniioiinting a tiitie from :i to 10 irieheH long. T. 
Jaroba is the pear-withe of .lamaicH. 

tanager (tan'ri-jcr), n. [< NL. Tanatjray tp v.] 
Some or any tanngriiic bird; a mornher of the 
Tanagridx, Few of these nutnerouM brilliant birds are 


actually known as tanagere except in technical treatises. 
ThoHe to which the nanio is chiefly givon are the few spe- 
cies which arc couBplcuons in the woodlands of the United 
States. These ore tho common scarlet tanager, or black- 
winged redtiinl, Piranga rubra, and the suniiiier redbird, 
or rose-tanager, P eentiva (also called cardinal tanager). 
Both of these inhabit the easteni parts of tho country to 
New England and ('anada. Tlie mule of the former is 
scarlet, with black wings and tail ; the male of the latter 
is rosy -red all over ; thofcniali^s of Yioth are greenish and 
yellow. In western North America are the Louisiana tana- 
ger (so called when much of the region west of tlie Missis- 
sippi was known as Louisiana), P. ludoviciana. the male 
of which is yellow and black, with a crimson head, and 
the hepatic tanager, J*. hepatica, a dull liver-red and gray 
species at the sou tli west. The foregoing arc all (I or 9 
inches long. A tiny and very beautiful tanager, Eypho- 
nia eleganXismna. which is chiefly iilue, yellow, and black, 
comes from Mexico near or over the southern United 
States border. (Bee cut under Tanagridw.) Throughout 
all the woodland of tropical and subtropical America 
iaiuigers abound, and represent, with tlie niaiiikiiis, co- 
tingas, and tyrant-flycatchers, the leading paBserlmi birds 
of these regions. See cuts uinler IHranga, Procniae, 
Saltator, Stephanojihorub, Tanagra. 'Vanagridw. J*haeni- 
enphiluH, and cashew-bit d — Black-faced tanager, one of 
the Inillflnch tanagers, IHtnlus groiuniit, called by Latham 
white-throated groeheak . — Black-head ed tanager, Lanio 
atneajnllus, of an orange-yellow color varied with orange- 
brown, black, and white It inhabits northerly parts of 
South Aiiiericii. 

HiliuH, 7i inches 
long, tho male 
rich scarlet 
with black 
wings and tail, 
the bill black 
with the en 
larged base of 
the under man- 
dible white 
Also called tap- 
iranga.-BVLU- 
flnen tana- 
ger. See Indl- 
fincld. — Cai'- 
dinal tana- 

S 9r. (a) See def. (h) Any fliich of tlie gen ns Paroaria. - 
OOper^B tanager, a western vaiiety of the snmiiicr taii- 
ager.— Crested tanager, sprcitleally, Tachyphonus crin- 
ttttuH. the. male of whimi is (diictly black w'ith a long scar- 
let crest. Crests are iiiiusiiiU in this family of birds. 
Crimson-headed tanager, tlie I^iuisiuna tanager. See 
(Il f. Couch, 1878. - Divaricated tanager, Lamiirospim 
mclnnotcuca. tho mah‘ of whie-h is of n glossy black and 
wbit(‘ e.olor with yellow Iiill, and 5^ inches long.— Grand 
tanager, Saltator magnus, of which liotli sexes are chiefly 
oliv(5-grecn and usliy-giay. It is found from i’annnia to 
Roiithurii Brazil, and was formerly niisciillod Cayenne 
roller (Jjathain). -Green-headed tanager, either of two 
sjieeies of tile h(3autifiil genus Callutv— C. tnoolor and C. 
JcHtivn Hooded tanager, Semoria pUenta, the male of 
winch is 5 inches long, of a oliiish-gray, white, and black 
coioi, willi yillow’ feet.- Llver-colorod tanager, the he- 
initic tanager.— MlBSiBBlppl tanager, the summer tana- 
ger. Latha m . 1 7s;{,— Red- oreaBted tanager, lihnmpho- 
eeluH Jaenya, a near relative of the Brazilluii tamiger. Red 
tanager, till* scarlet tariiigej'. Jmtham. Rose-throated 
tanager, Piranga roneigidariH Si'c cut under Piranga. 

- Rufous-throated tanager t, cioHdptila mfleollu, pe- 
culiar to .ianiaica, the male of which is black liiid bluish, 
with chestnut throat, and 5 indies long Foniierly culled 
rn,fniis-chinned fhieli by Luthum, and Anierieau hedge- 
Hparrow by Edwnnls, It is not a tanager, but a guitguit 
{Cwrebidir). Scarlet tanager, Piranga ridnra, iho black- 
winged redbird of the United Stales and warmer piu'ts of 
America. The adult. male Is scaiiet willi black wings and 
tail, 7 inches long and from 1] to 12 indii’S in extent. 
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The female is olive-griicii above and greeiilsh-yellow be- 
low. Tins hiilliant bird nests in wooiis and groves upon 
tlie lioii/.ontal hongh of a tre(‘, building a loose flat fahiic 
of fibers, tw'igs, and rootlets, and lays from thrt*(.‘ to five 
greciiish-lilnc eggs s|ic.ckled with brown - Silent tana- 
ger, Arrhemon Kilem, a sinull conirostral species, of variml 
grcctiiKli, hhickish, or yollow coloration. Spotted emer- 
ald tanager, ('nlliide guttata, hiiglif green varied with 
goldc'n-veiiow, iiiaek, and wldte. Variegated tanager, 
tlie young male summer t.aiiag(‘i, w1i(‘ii it is passing from 
a greenish and yellow coloration like that of the female 
t<> tlie rosc-ii’il of the inlult male, and is then patcheil If 
regularly with all these colors.— YellOW tan&geT.CntliHte 
ftava, the male of whieh is ehiefly yellow and liluck. It 
inlittbits BontheiiHtern Brazil. 

Tanagra (luiFa-txrjl), n. [NI^. (Liihihmih, 1758), 
prop. Tangara (Hrlssoii, 1700), < Hm/. langariiy 
soriH3 liiivl (if t ills kind, (‘specially ( attisle tatao. ] 
The iiatne-giviiijr ^(‘ims of the family Tanagn- 
(IfV. It was formerly used with great latitude to include 
all of these and sonic other birds; it is now restriett'd to 
12 or 14 species, such as the episcopal tanager, T. episcopvs. 


Brazilian tanager, ithamphoceiushra- 



Hoi/ili.in 

natur.il size. 



Tuagnt 



Episcopal '1 ana((cr {Jtimtjrrit e/tuo/us). 


or the palm tanager^ T. paimarum. ' Tliey are lesa bril- 
liant birds than most other tanagers, build open nests like 
those of finches, and lay spotted eggs. 

Tanagra figurine. Hoe figurine. 

Tanagrella (tan-a-grorji), w. fNL. (Hwainson, 
1837), < Tanagra + dii'n. -cWa.] A goniiH of 
very small slonder-billed tanagors, mostly of 
a brilliant blue color, ranging irom Guiana to 
southeastern Brazil. There are 4 species — T. 
velia, iridinn, cganmnel&ma, and cahwhrgs. 

Tana^dffi (bl-nag'n-de), n. pL [NX.., < Tana- 
gra + 4dm.^ A large family of American os- 
cine passerine birds ; the tanagers, or so-called 
dentirostral finches. They Imvc nine primaries, sou- 
tellate tarsi, and more or less coiiirostral bill, which usu- 
ally exhibits a slight notch. They are confined to Aiiier- 
ioa, and almost entirely to the Neotrtjpical region, only 
one genus (IHranga) having any extensive dispersion in 
North America. They are small birds, the largest scarce- 
ly exceeding a thrush iu size, and the average length be- 
ing about 6 inches. They are remarkable even among tropi- 
cal birds for the brilliancy and variety of the plumage, in 



hufhonia eif£antisstma, nmlc 


one or both sexes. The Tanagridjr are closely related to 
the finches (Frinffillid/e), and some of them have the 
hill as stout as that of a bullfinch ; in other cases the bill is 
slender and acute, approaching that of the American war- 
blers and guitguits (Mniotiltidat and Cosrrbider). In some 
instanoes the bill is strongly notched, and even toothed. 
The family has never been satisfactorily defined, and is 
probably iiisiisceptible of exact technical delimitation. It 
Includes several hundred species, of numerous genera. 
It is divided by ftclater into Procniaiime, Euphoniinm, 
TatiOffiin/e. LampraHnae, Ph<FmcophUinm, and Pitylinm. 
8ee cuts under Phatnicofihiltni, Procniag, Saltator, 
nophorm, tanager, Taimgra, and cmlmv hird. 
Tanagrin»(tan-a-gri'iie), n.pl. 1NL.,< Tanagra 
4- -tag?.] If. The tauager family, Tanagridte^ 
regarded as a subfamily of lYingilUdw. — 2. The 
ty]>ical subfamily of Tanagridep, embracing nu- 
merous tanagers with a comparatively length- 
ened dentirostral bill, the tail and tarsi of mod- 
erate dimensions. There are upward of 2on species, 
of 8fi genera, in this group, of most brilliant colors, highly 
characteristic of the Neotropical region, 
tanagrine (tan'a-grin ), a, and n. [< Tanagra + 
-invK'] I, a. l’. Of or pertaining to tanagers; 
belonging to the Tanngridse^ and especially to 
the Tanagrinsr: as, a ta mgrine hird; tanagrine 
characters. — 2. Inhabited by tanagers: as, the 
tanagrine area bf the Neotropical region, v. L, 
EeJaier. 

n. n. A member of the Tanagridm. 
tanagroid (tan'a-gi-oi<l) ,a. [< tanagra + -oic/.] 
liesembliof^ a tanager; related to tiio Tatiagri- 
dse; tanagrine. 

TanaidSB (ta-mVi-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tanais 4- 
A family of isopods, tviulied by the ge- 
nus Tanaiu; the so-called eheiiferous slaters. 
Tanais (ta'na-is), a . [NX., < L. Tanain, Gr. Triw/f , 
the river Don,] The typical genus of Tanaidw. 
tanaist (tan'a-ist), w. Same as tanint. MainCy 
Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 37. 
tanakint, Hee tannikin. 

Tanarite (tan'a-rit), n. One of an order of 
Jewish doctors which taught the traditions of 
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the oral law from the time of the great svna* 
gogue to that of the oompilation of the Mishna. 

1. Abbott^ Diet. Bel. Kuowle^e. 
tan-balls (tan'b&lz), n. fL The spent bark of 

a tanner’s yard pressed Into balls, which harden 
and serve for fuel. Also called tan^turf. 
tan-bark (tan’bkrk), n. Same as ian^, 1.— Taa- 
t>ark desiccator. See dMioeotor.— Tan-bark oak. see 
oak. 

tan-bath (tan ^b&th), n. A bath in which the ex- 
tract of 10 to 12 handfuls of oak-bark is added 
to 60 gallons of water, 
tan-bay (tan'ba), n. Same as loblolly-hay. 
tan-bea (tan'bed), n. In hort.^ a bed made of 
tan; a bark-bed or bark-stove. See bark-bed. 
Tanchelmian (tang-kel'mi-an), n. [< Tanchclm 
(see def.) + -»««.] One of a sect in the Nether- 
lands, in the twelfth century, followers of one 
Tanchelm or Tanquelin, who claimed to be 
equal to the Messiah. Also Tanguelinian. 
tan-colored (tan'kuFqrd), a. Of the color of 
tan, or somewhat resembling tan in color, 
tandem (tan Mem), adv. [A humorous applica- 
tion, prob. first in university use, < L. tandem., 
at length, with ref. to time, taken in the E. use 
with ref. to space, ‘at len^h, stretched out in 
a single file,’ < tarn., so much, as, -h -deniy a de- 
monstrative suffix.] One behind the other; in 
single file: as, to drive tandem (that is, with 
two or more horses harnessed singly one before 
the other instead of abreast), 
tandem (tan'dem), n. [< tandem^ adv.'} 1. A 
pair of horses (sometimes more) harnessed one 
before the other. — 2. A carriage drawn by two 
or more horses humessod one before the other. 

The Duke of St. James now got on rapidly, and also 
found Hufiicient time for his boat, his ta-ndem, and his 
toilette. Ditnradi, Young Duke, I. 2. 

3. A bicycle having seats for several riders 
placed one behind another ; specifically, such a 
bicycle for two riders. 

a<im(‘ cyclers wore making the most of the fine day. . . . 
'J’wo rode a ta/ndem ; the third a bicycle. 

J. andE. It. PmmeU, Oanterlniry JMlgrimage on a Tricycle. 
Tandem engme, a steam -engine having two cylinders in 
line, with a piston-rod uniting their pistons : used with 
uomponnd marine and stationary horizontal engines. 

tane^ (tan). A spelling of Wen for taken. 
tane^ (tan), indof. pron, A Scotch form of lone'^. 

Yield me thy life, or thy lady bright, 

Dr here tlie taw. of us shall die. 

ErKnIon (('hlld’s Ballads, 111. 222). 

That the heat o' the Uim might cool the tlther. 

Hurm, There was a Wife. 

tanekaba (tan-e-kil'hli), n. [New Zealand.] 
One of the celery-pines, Fhyllocladus iricho- 
manoides. it* bark contains 28 per cent, of tannin, and 
is import'd into Europe, where it is used chiefly for dye- 
ing glove-leather. Bee pinal . 
tan-extractor (tan'eks-trak^tqr), n. A ma- 
chine for crushing tan-bark and digesting the 
crushed material, to extract the tannic acid 
and other astringent matter, such machines are 
made with crushing-rollers, tanks, and conveyers, for 
crushing and lea('.hinK the bark, and drying the residue. 
E. H. Knight.. 

tan-fatf (tan'fat), n. Bame as tan-vat. 

Had she as many twenty pound bags as I haue knobs 
of barke in my tan-fat. 

Uegwood, 1 Bdw. IV. (Works, ed. Fearsou, 1874, 1. 00). 
tang^ (tang), n. [< ME. tang, tangc, a point, 
sting, dagger; < loel. tangi =r Norw'. tange, the 
tang of a knife, a spit, or projection of land ; re- 
lated to Icel. Umg {tang-) = AS. tangc, tang, etc., 

K. ton^, in pi. tongs (see tonp ) ; akin to Gr. ddx- 
vttv, bite, Skt. dan^, dac, bite. Cf . tang^. The 
word in some senses (as the ‘ tongue ’ of a 
buckle) seems to be confused with ME. tong, 
tongCytl. tongne.'] 1. A point; a projection; es- 
pecially, a long and slender projecting strip, 
tongue, or prong, forming part of an object 
and serving to bold or secure it to another. 
(a) Hnch a part made solid with the blade of a sword, 
knife, chisel, or other implement, its use being to secure 
the handle firmly to the blade. In some cases the handle 
consists merely of two rounded plates of wood, ivory, or 
the like, secured on the two sides of the flat ribbon-like 
tang ; In others the spike-shaped tang Is driven into the 
solid handle. See cuts under imrper and neythe. (b) In 
old-fashioned guns and pistols, a strip prolonged from the 
breech of the barrel, having screw-holes which allow It to 
he screwed fast to the stock. See cuts under breeeh-pin 
and rifle (Winchester), (c) A projecting slender and 
pointed member, as the tongue of a buckle. « 

2. The Btiiig of au insect or a reptile. [Prov. 
Bug.] 

A tange of a nedyr (an adder], acus. 

AfiS'. c. 1600. {BaUiwell.) 


tuoftnt 

flowing under the mold in the easting 
Also called UHhpieee. 

tangi (tang), V. t. [< t(mg\ n.] 1. To fu 
wiw a tang, or with something resembling 
I will haue your carrion shoulders goar'd 
With scourge tangd with rowels. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Sol 

2. To tie. HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 8^ 
sting. 

tang^ (tang), n. [Also dial* tardc and fit 
< ME. * tange, tongge, a sharp taste; prol 
‘sting,’ a particular use of tang^, sting; cf. 
tanghevy tanger ss MLG. LG. tanper ss C 
mngar, zankar, MHG. zanger, biting, si 
from the same root as tang^.\ 1. A st 
taste or flavor; particularly, a taste of s 
thing extraneous to the thing itself. 

Tongge, or scharpnesse of lyoure yn taatynge. Act 
rnmpt. Part., j 

A tang of the cask. 

Loeke, Human Understanding, II. 1. 
This is nothing but Vino Tinto of I a Alancha, v 
tang of the swine-skin. Longfellow, Spanish Siudem 

2. A specific flavor or quality ; a character 
property; a distinctive tinge, taint, or tinci 
Before, 1 thought you 

To have a little breeding, some tang of gentry. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant 
Something with a spiteful tang to it was rankli^ ii 
mind. E. D. Blackmore, Kit and Kitt, 

tang*** (tftng), n. [< Dan. tang = Sw. 

Norw. tang, taang = IcoL thang, seaweed, k 
Hence ult. Norm. F. tangon, seaweed, 
(through loel. thdnguU) E. tangle^, seaw< 
whence tangU^, interlace : see tangle^, tangi 
A kind of seaweed ; tangl(3. See tangW . 

Calling it the sea of weeds, or flog, or rush, or tang 
Bp. Jiickardeon, Ohs. on Old Test. (Ifi66), p. 11. (iMth 

tang^ (tang), V. [A n imitative word ; cf . two 
ting, ting-tang, tingk-tangle, etc.] I, trans. 
To" ring"; twang; cause to sound loudly: as 
tang a bell ; also, to utter loudly, or with a twa 
Let thy tongue tang arguments of state. 

Shah., T. N., 11. 6. 

2. To affect in some wav by a twanging soui 
as, to tang bees (to strike two pieces of me 
together so as, by producing a loud sound, 
induce a swarm of bees to settle), 
n. in trans. To ring; twang; sound loudl; 
The smallest urchin whose tongue could tang 
Shock'd the dame with a volley of slang. 

Hood, 'J'alc of a Trumi 

tang^ (tang), n. [< tang^, r.] Sound; toi 
ring; especially, a twang, or shari> sound. 

For she had a tongue with a tang. 

Would cry to a sailor, (lo hang I 

Slunk., Tempest, 11. 2. 52, old soi 
Very good words ; there 's a tang in ’em, and a sweet oi 
Fletcher {and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, ill. 
I have observed a pretty aifectatioii in the Alleman a 
some others, which gives their speech a different tang tn 
ours. Holder, Elem. of Speech, p, ! 

tang^ (tang), n. [Also tangue (F. tangue) ; fro 
a native name.] Same as tenrec. 

tangalung (tang^'ga-lung), n. [Native nan 
in Sumatra.] The civet-cat of Humatra, 1 



T.'iiitfaluuiiif (Fiverra /afig^aJuHgna). 

verra tangalunga, about 2^ feet in length, o. 
which the tail is about one third. 

Tangarat, n, Bame as Tanogra. Brisson, 1760 
tangeiice(tan'jens),w. [zsiY.tangence; as fan 
gen{i) 4- -cc.] “Same as tanaency. 
tangency (tan'jen-si), n. ; m. tangencies (-siz). 
[As tangenoe (see -oy).] The state of bcina 
tangent ; a contact or touching. Also called 
faofion.— Problem of taagenolee, among the old ge- 
ometers, a branch of the geometrical analysis, the general 
object of which was to describe a circle passing through 
given points, and touching straight lines or circles given 
In position, the number of data being always Umited to 
three. 


Sf. A dagger. — 4. In the papier-m4ch^ process tangent (tan^jent), a. and n. [= F. tangent sz 
of 8tereot.>q)ing, a piece of thin sheet-iron or "* ^ *‘ “ " * 

cardboard used to overlap the tail-end of the 
matrix,' and prevent the molten metal from 


Sp. Pg. It. tangente, < L. tangen{t-)s, ppr. of tan- 
gere (pp. taotus) (< -/ tag)y touch, akin to E. 
take : sec take. From tke L. tangere are also 



taagint 

E. taci^ tacHUf oantaot, eanUngentf eto.] I, a, 
Touehing; in geom.y touching at a single point: 
as, a tangent line ; curves tangent to each other. 

—Stationary tangwt plane of a surllaqe. Seo tta- 
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strinM. and produoe tones, xti totlon wm not Uke 
that ox the pianoforte* hammer, iinoe it remained in con* 
tact with the string, and fixed the pitch of the tone by the 
place where it struck. If pressed too hard, it raised the 
pitch by increasing the string's tension. Accordingly the 
tone of the clavichord was necessarily weak.— Arwolal 
" - - - * • Chief tangent, a tangent to 

the Intersection of the 


tangents. See aHificua.- 

a surface which is also a tangent of 
surface by the tangent plane at the same point of tan* 

S ency.— OoxUugate, comple, double, imaginary, In- 
eotilonal tangent, see the ^jectives. — ideal tan* 
gent, a real line touching a real curve at two Imi 


two consecutive points (which see, under con- 
secutive) of a curve or surface, if wo take the line 

through any two points of the locus, and then, while one . , 

ofthesepolnt8reiiiainBflxed,consldertheothera8 brought a re^^lliie touchhig a re^ curve at two imaginary 

by a oontinuous and not infinitely protracted motion along xnethod Of t^gentS, the m^nod of 

the locus into coincidence with the former, the line in its r” tangent.— Method 
fluid position will be a tangent at that point. The idea of ^ 
time which appears in this definition is only so far essen* 
tial that some parameter must be used in order to define 


tangle 

talned from the fruit of a tree of Madagasoax 

Cerhera Tanghin (Tanghinia venenifera); also 
the tree itself. The tree bears smooth oblanceolat 
leaves crowded toward the end of the branches, from th 
midst of which rise cvmos of small flowers. The fruit 1 
yellow, containing a fibrous nut, of which the kernel is th 
poisonous part. Also spelled tanguin . — Trial by tan 
a kind of ordeal formerly practised in Msdagasca 


Ui determine the guilt or innocence of an accused person 
... ... .. 


The seed was pounded and a small niece swallowed by eacl 
sea retained the pole 
a proof of gu 


of tangente. (a) A method of obtaining' the quadrature 
of a curve by means of an evaluation of the tangent to It. 


a tangent at a singular point, and this parameter must be 
such as to present no dicKJontimiity or point*singularity at 
that point. A tangent at an ordinary point of a curve or 
surface may be defined, without the use of any parame- 
ter, simply as a line through two points infinitely close 
together ; although, if the doctrine of limits is used to ex* 
plain away the idea of infinity, a parameter will be used 
for that purpose. A curve has only one tangent at an 
ordinary point, or a mere line-slugularity, or a cusp, but 


to a curve.— Multiple tangent. Heo multiple..- ’Sa.t- 
ural tangentB, tangents expressed by natural numbers. 
— Principal tangent, a tangent bisecting the angle be- 
tween the chief tangents at the point of 
tangency.— Principal tangent conic, 
flee conic.— Stationary tangent of a 
curve, i^ee stationary . — Tangent bal- 
ance, a balance in which no weights 
are used, but the position of the beam, 
as indicated by a pointer moving over 



a graduated scale, shows the weight: 
chietly used for weighing Utters. Also 
called befU-lever balance.— Tangent 
.no^ncter , — 



j^jalvanometer. flee {falvanmncU. 


Tangent —The cqiintien of the curve -- (i - .v)3a- ». 

<7, nrdtnaty tangcMit; fi, niKlal tangent ; r, ciispiil.tl tangent ; d, inflec- 
tional tangent. 

has two or more tangents at a node. A surface htis a 
single infinity of tangents lying in one plane at an ordi- 
nary point ; and two of these (real or imaginary), called 
the infleetional tangents, pass tlirough throe or more con- 
secutive points of the surface. On the nodal curve of a 
surface the tangents lie in two or more tangent planes ; at 
a conical point tli ey are generators of u quadric cone. Tlio 
tangents of a curve in space form two sots which are all 
generators of one developable. There are points upon 
some curves and surfaces at which, according to the doc- 
trine of limits, there are no tangents. Such is the point in 
the second figure whore the two multiple tangents inter* 
sect; for, os a second point on 
the curve moves toward this, 
the line through the two 
points will oscillate faster and 
faster, without tending t<»ward 
any limit. In the saiiio sense, 
a curve may have no tangent 
at any point ; it may he an un- 
dulating line with Binall un- 
dulations on the large ones, 
and still sniullcr on these, and 
so on ad injlnihmt, the lengths 
and amplitude's of the uudqla- 
tions being duly proportioned. 
But an intelligence situated 
on such a curve might see tliat 
the tangent hud a definite di- 
rection, for there Is no logical 
absurdity in this. It is an- 
tagonistic to the principle of 
duality which rules modern 
geometry to define the tangent 
of a plane curve as the line 
through two consecutive 
points on the curve. On the 
contrary, the definition of a 
plane curve is a hicus de- 
scribed by the parametric niotinn of a line with a point 
upon it, the point slipping along the line and the lino 
turning aliour the point; and such a generating line is a 
tangent. In like maimer, a surface is the locus formed 
by a plane with a miint upon it, the position of tlie point 
in the surface and the aspect of the surface about the 
point varying, the one and the other, according to the 
variations of the same pair of independent parameters, 
fluch a plane is a tangent piano, ami a ( angent may equally 
be conceived as the line through two cousocutlve iueunt- 
points, or as the line of intersection of two consecutive 
tangent planes. The tangent plane of a spacious curve 
is a lino lying in a plane and having a point upon it, the 
plane turning continuously about the line, tlie point 
moving along the line, and the line turning in the plane 
around the point as a center. Buclld’s definition of a 
tangent Elements," bk. ill., def. 2) as a line meeting a 
cirde and not erossiug it when produced does not ex- 
tend to curves having infleotions. The definition of the 
tangent as the limiting case of a secant, which is due to 
Descartes (but was peifected by Isaac Barrow, 1«74), may 
well be considered as the foundation of modem mathe- 
matics. (h) Tho loiif^th cut off upon the straight 
line touching a curve between the line of ab- 
scissas and the point of tangency. — 2. In trig- 
on,, a function of an angle, being the ratio of 

j.’L. 1 Xt. 1 Jl ^ ..1 .. XI X 


T.tngcnt Uiil.incc. 

ifuivmtinm'U’T . — 

Tangent BaiUng. Paine as middle-latitude sailinn, flee 
latitude . — Tangent scale, in ordnance, a notched piece 
of metal fitted to slide circumferen- 
tially on the breech of a piece of ar- 
tillery, tho notches being at stated 
distances from tho axis of the gun. 
Ill sighting, the scale Is turned till 
one of its nutclies corresponding to 
the desired elevation or range is 
brought into Intersection witli the 
plane of the trajectory. Tangent SCreW, a screw at- 
tached to or forming part of a clamp, and serving to move 
pieces clamped togctlier relatively to one another with a 
slow motion. — To fly or go off at a tangent, to pass 
suddenly from one line of action or train of thought to 
another diverging widely from the first. 

From Dodson and Fogg's it (his mindj flew off at a tan- 
of the queer client. 



Tangent 



f/ent to tln^ very center of the history 

Dickens, Jickwick Tapt'is, xxii. 

tangent (tan'jout), r. /. [< tangent, //. ] 'I'o 

bear or hold tlic relat ion of a tangent to. 

The velocity is as tlie square of the time, and the curve 
is thorjfore a parabola to the time with its ver- 
tex at the st4U*t. of motion 

Nystrmn, K\om. of Mechanics, p. IftS, 

tangental (taii'jon-tal), a. [< tangent 4* -al.] 
Hamc an tangential, P^teet. Jiev. (Amor. ), XI 1 1 . 12. 
[Rare.] 

tangentally (tan'jon-tal-i),ot/.”. Samo HH f an- 
gent ialljf. Eleet, Kn\ (Amor.). [Rare.] 

tangential (tau-jeii'nlial), and w. [i tangent 
4- -i-al.'] I, a. 1. Of or portniiiiiig <0 a tangent ; 
being or moving in tlie diroetion of a taiigmit. 
— 2, Figuratively, sliglii ly eonneid-iMl ; touoli- 
aiid-go. [Rare.] 

Emerson had only tany<‘ntial ndatioiiM with the experi- 
ment L Brook JH’arm|. 0 W. Ilohnrs, Emerson, p. Ib.^. 

Simple tangential strain, flee straini. — Tangential 
codrdinates, displacement, force, inyersion, stress. 


MiiUtplf T.mgciits. 


the length of ono log of a right triangle to that 
of the other, the angle opposite the first leg be- 
lie tangent is eonsuh^ 


osito the 

ing the angle of which the tangent is considered 


as the function. Formerly the tangent was regarded 
as a line dependent upon sn arc— namely, as tho line tan- 
gent to the arc at one extremity, and intercepted by the 
produced radius which cuts off the arc at the other ex- 
tremity. Abbreviated tan. 

3. In the clavichord, one of the thick pins of 
brass inserted in the back ends of the digitals 
so that the fingers should press them against the 


plane, (which see, under tanyent). 

II. Ill tho geom. <g’ plane eithie enmn, th(‘ 
point at which tho iaiigoiit from any point culs 
tho enrvo again. Tiio point of inlorKoclion is 
callod the tangontial of tho point of tangoncy. 
— Conic tangential, n point at wLlcli tlie conit; of flvts 
pointic contact willi a given cul^ic curve at. » primitive 
point meets the cnJiic again. 

tangentiality (tan-jon-shi-al'i-ii), n. [< tan- 
gential 4- -itff.l Tlio Htat(‘ or cnaruotor of bc*ing 
tangential; the cliaractoriKtic quality of a (an- 
goiit. Philos. Mag., 5th hot., XXV 1 1. 555. 

tangentially (t an-jon 'shal-i ), udr. In a tungen- 
tialnianiior; in tho. direction of a taugont. 

Tangerine (tan-jij-reu'), a. and n. [= F. Tan- 
gerine < Tanger, 'i^’angiers. Soo dof.J I. a. Re- 
lating to U’angierH, an imiiortanf Hoax>ort of 
Morocco, oil i ho 
Strait iff t li brill tar. 

H. u, 1. An in- 
habitant of Tiiri- 
giers. — 2. [/. c.] A 
Tangorine orange. 

See orangeK Also 
spelled tangierine. 

tangey, «* Hoc 

tangu. 

tangnsh (tang'- 
fish), 71. A seal, 
f Shetland.] Imp, 

Viet. 

tangham, tanghan 

(taiig'gam, -gari), 
n. See ttmguin, 

tanghin (tang^gin), 

71. fMalag^asy.] A 

deadly poison ob- lAXu^iittiiLerbera Tanghin), 



iciaon to bo tried. If the accused retained the poison ii 
the system death quickly resulted— a proof of guilt; I 
tho stomach rejected the dose little harm supervened, am 
innocence was established. 

tangibile (tan-jib'i-le), 71 . [NL., neut. of LL 

UingibiliSj tangible: see taTfigible."] A taetili 
sensation or object. 

Not only does every visibilc appear to bo remote, but i 
has a position in external space, just as a tangibile appear 
to be superficial and to have a determinate position 01 
tho surface of the body. 

Huxley, Driti<iiies and Addresses, p. 809 

tan^bility (tan-ji-bil'i-ti), 71. [< F. tangibiliU 

= S|). tangibilidady < hTL. *tangibilita(t-)s, < LL 
tangibUiSy t angible : see tangible, ] Tho propertj 
of being tangible, or perceptible to the tonot 
or sense of feeling; tangibleness. 

Tangibility and impenetrability were elsewhere made 
by him the very essence of body. 

Cudworth, Intellectual flystem, p. 770, 

tangible (tan'ji-bl), a. [< F. tangible = Pr. 
Sp. tangible = Pg. tangivel = It. tangibile, < 
LL. tangibiliSy that may bo touched, < L. 
gere, touch: see tangent.'] 1. Capable of being 
touched or gi’asped, or of affecting tho sense of 
touch. 

Tangible bodies have no pleasure in the consort of air. 

liodion, Nat. Hist., § 27. 

2. discernible or discriininablo by the touch. 

By this sense [touch] the tanfgble qualities of bodies 
an* fiisetirned, as hard, soft, smooth. 

Locke, Eleni. of Nat. Philos., xi. 

3. (Janable of being possessed or realized; 
sm*h that one can lay tho hand on it; within 
reach; real; as, tangible Hociiniy, 

Direct and tangible benefits to ourselves and others. 

Southey. {Imp. Diet.) 
Men . . . who werti not such bigots us to cling to any 
views when a gooii tangible reason ciuild bo urged against 
tlicni. (fenrge Eliot, Felix Holt, Ui. 

tangibleness (tan'ji-bl-ncs), n. The state or 
(•haract(»r of being taiigiblo; tangibility, 
tangibly (tan'ji-bl i), adv. In a tangible man - 
ikt; so as to l>e percejitible to the touch, 
tangie (tang'i), «. [Appar. dim. of lang^. But 
the touch in the legend, “as a man covered with 
stutwecHl,” may be due to an aciddontal resem- 
blance to tang^.] A water-spirit of tlie Ork- 
iM\vs, fal)l(‘d to appear sometimes as a little 
horse, at other times as a man covered with sea- 
weed. lu ighftejiy Fairy Mythology, p, 173, 
tangierine, n. See taiigerhie, L>. 

Tangier pea. See pedP. 

tan^e^ (tang'gl), ?/. [< MK. ^tavgelyilcifi. thdn- 
giiify seaweed, dim. of thang = Sw. tilng =s Dan. 
tang, > E. tang, scawcu'd: see tang-^. Hence 
(jirob. ) tangle''^, r.] 1 . A name of various large 

speelt^s of seawt'od, (*s]iecially Lantinaria digi- 
tata. aiul L. sareharina. See cut under seaweed. 
Also <*allc(l tanglc-ivravli and hanger. 

The Aipja Marina, or Hva-Tangle, as some call it, flea- 
Ware. 

M. Marlin, Western IsIaudH i71(i), p. 149. {Jamiesm.) 
And liandH so often clasp’d in mine 
flhould toss with tangle ami with shells. 

Tfimyson, In Mcmorlam, x. 

2, A tall, lank fiersoii ; any long dangling thing. 
[S(U)t (di. J — Tangle tent, in s^trg., a tent made of Lami- 
naria digitatfi, or tangle. (See also rose-tangle.) 
tangle**^ (tang'gl), r. ; nret. and pp. tangled, ppr. 
tangling. [Early niou. E. also tangcll; aripar. 
lit. ‘twist logethor like seaweed,* *< tangle*, 71. 
But the d('V(*lopmetit. of such a verb from a noun 
of limited nso like tangleX is somewhat remark- 
able, and needs confirmation.] I. trans. 1. To 
unite or knit together confusedly ; interweave 
or interlace, as threads, so as to make it diffi- 
cult to separates tliem; snarl. 

II is Hpccch was like a tangled chain : nothing impaired, 
Init all (liHordcrcd, ShaJe., M. N. D., v. 1. 12f>. 

London, like all other old cities, is a vast tangled net- 
work of streets that for the most part begin nowhere and 
cml iu>whorc. The Century, XLI. 142. 

2. To catch or involve as in a snarl; entrap; 
entangle. 

Neuerthclasse we were boo tangled In among the sayde 
deserte yles that we cotide not gette oute fronie ainoiiges 
them vnto tlie noxte daye at nyght. 

Sir U Guylforde, l*ylgrymage, p, CO. 
Diok, how a bird lies tanyled in a net. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 67. 



taAgle 

3. To embroil; embarrass; confuse; pei^lex; 
involve; complicate. 

I stood muto- those who tangled must untie 
The embroilment. Brmjming, llitiK and Book, XL 28. 
g gyn . To entangle/ Intertwine, snarl (up). 

ll, intram. To bo entangled or united con- 
fusedly. 

The cavern wild with tanking roots. 

Burns, Despondency. 

While these thoughts were tangling in my brain, an 
outer force cut the knot. T. Winlhrop, Cecil Dreemc, vli. 

tangle® (tang'gl), M. [itangU^^v.^ 1. A snarl 
of threads or other things united confusedly, 
or so interwoven as not to bo (»asily disengaged. 
Were it not better done, ns otliurs nac. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shudcj, 

Or with the tangles of Neicra’s hulr / 

MiltAtn, Lycidas, 1. CO. 

The eastern edge of the great ianglv of mountains wliich 
makes up the western third of otir ten itory is oiicouiitered 
by the traveller from the east, after passing over a tliou- 
sand miles in width of the central valley, in longitude 108” 
If he strikes the Black Hills in latitude 44% or In 10r»” if he 
follows up the Platte and liiuls himself at the base of the 
Eocky Mountains proper. 

J. I). Whitneg, 'I’ho Yosemlte Book, p. 24. 

2. A device used in dredging, for sweeping the 
sea-bed in order to obtain delicate forms of ma- 
rine life, too small or frangible to be obtained 
by ordinary dreciging. it consists of a bar supported 
on runners, tind serving to drag atter it a series of inaHses 
of hemp, each of which is a sort of mop which entangles 
the more minute and delicate forms of marine life without 
injuring them. 

3. A pei’plexity or embarrassment; a compli- 
cation. 


The judge puts liis mind to the tangle of contradictious 
in the cose. Emerson, Pourage. 

Forest tangle, a virgin forest encumbered or rendered 
impassable by underwood, vinos, creepers, or fallen trees ; 
h jungle. 

ta]lgre*'^t, fMK. origin obscure. Cf. 

iauglcHome^J] Froward; peevish. [Kare.] 

Tanggyl, or froward and angiy. Bilosus, folleus. 

Prompt. Parv.f p. 488. 

tangleberry (tang'gl-bcr'^i), n. The dangle- 
beny: same us blur tangle, 

tangie-^fish (tang'gl-fist), w. The needle-fish, 
Synguathm acm. See cut under pipefish, En- 
eye, l>iet, 

tanglefoot (tang'gl-fht), «. [< tangle'^, r., 4- 
obj. foot.'] Whisky or other intoxicating btjv- 
erage. Also tangleleg, [Hlang, IJ. S.] 

tangle-picker (tang'gl-pik'^er), n, A bird, the 
turnstoue, Slrepsilas inferpres : so called from 
its habit of searching for food among tangle or 
sea wrack. 8oe cut under turnsiouv, lf\ Yar- 
rell. [Norfolk, Eng.] 

tanglesome^ (tang'gl-sum), a. [< tanglr*^ + 
’Some,] Tangled; complicated. [Colloc].] 

Things are in such a t-anglesmn^ condition. 

The Engineer, LXV. 317. 

tanglesome® (tnng'gl-sum), a, [< langlc'^ 4- 
’Somc.} Fretful; discontented; obstiuate. Hal’ 
liwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

tangle-8Wab (tang'gl-swob), v, A moi» of hemp 
attached to a tangle used in dredging. 

The handles lof the dredge] were modified in <litf(>ront 
ways, and several tariAjle-arwahs wgto gtmcrally attached to 
the hinder end of the bog. Science, IV. 148. 


tangle-wrack (tang'gl-rak), «. Same as ian’ 
glf \ 1 . 

tanglingly (tang'gling-li), adr. In a tangling 
manner. Turn, j)iet. 

tangly 1 (tan^gli), a. [< tangle^ -b -y/i.] Cov- 
ered with tanf^e or seaweed. 

Prone, lielplesRS^ on the tangly beach he lay. 

Falconer, Shipwreck, iii. 

tangly® (tang'gli), a. [< tangle'^ + -//!.] Knot- 
ted; intertwined*, intricate; snarly, 
tangram (tan 'gram), n. A Chinese puzzle con- 
sisting of a square of wood or other material 
cut into seven pieces of various shapes (five tri- 
angles, a square^ and a lozenge), whi(?h can be 
combined so as to form a square and a variety 
of other figures, 
tangue, n. See tang^. 
tangnin, n, Hee tanghin. 
taxigum (tatig'gurn), «. [Also tangham, tanghan; 
said to be native Tibetan.] Tlie Tibet liorse, 
Equus caballns varii(s„ a niebald race or strain 
of horse found wild in Tibet and some other 

} )arts of Asia, it appears to he related to the Tatar 
lorse, and has been sii)>poBed to 1)© a primeval or indige- 
nous stock. But the origin of the domestic horse has 
passed out of the memory of man, and all that relates to 
It is conjecture. 

tang-wnaup (tang'hwAp), w. [< taiig<^ 4- whanp,] 
The whiinbrol, A^nmenius phwopus. [Local, 
British.] 
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taugy ^'tang'i), a. [Also^improp., iangey; < tan{fl 
4* -y 1. ] Having a tang ; having an unpleasant 
acquired flavor, Bound, or other characteristic. 

A flavour coarse and CTre, Diet., HI. 189. 

tan-house (tan'hous), n. A building in which 
tan-bark is stored. 

tanler, See tannier. 

tanist (tan'ist), n. [Also tanaist; < Ir. Gael. 
tanaiste, a lord, tbe governor of a country, the 
presumptive or apparent heir to a lord, < tanaSy 
dominion, lordshij), < tan, country, region, ter- 
ritory.] The chief, or holder of the lands and 
honors, in certain Celtic races; sometimes, the 
chiefs chosen successor. See tanistry. 

15 very Signory or Ohiefry, with the portion of land which 
passed with it., went without partition to the Tanist, who 
always came in by election or with the strong hand, and 
not by descent Maim, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 185. 

tanistihf, W. [Kepr. Jr. tanaisteaehd, tanistry, 
< taunislVy tanist: see tanist.] Same as taniS’ 
try, 

tanistry (tan 'is-tri), w . [< tanist 4- -r?/ ; see -ery, ] 
A mode of tenure that prevailed among various 
Celtic tribes, according to which the tanist, or 
holder of honors and lands, held them only for 
life, and his successor was fixed by election. 
According to this custom the right of succession was not 
in the individual, but hi the family to which he belonged — 
that Is, succession was hereditory in the family, but elec- 
tive in the individual. The primitive intention scemB to 
have been that the inheritance should descend to the 
oldest or the most worthy of the blood and name of the 
deceased. This was in reality giving it to the strongest, 
and the practice often occasioned bloody wars in families. 

I have already called it Tanistry, the system under which 
the grown men of the tribe elect their own chief, general- 
ly choc>Bing a successor before the ruling chief dies, and 
mmost invariably electing his brother or nearest mature 
male relative. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 145. 

Soon after the accession of James I. a decision of the 
King’s Bench, which had the force of law, pronounced 
the whole system of tanistry and gavelkind, which had 

g rown out of the Brohon law, aticf whicli had hitherto 
een recognised in agreatpart of thoisland, to be illegal. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., vi. 

tanite (tan 'it), n. [< towl -b ’ite^: sl trade- 
name.] A cement of emery and some bind- 
ing substance, used as a material for molding, 
grinding-wheels, disks, laps, etc. E. H, Knight, 
—Tanite wheel, a grinding- wheel of emery combined 
with tanite. 

tanjib, tanzib (tan 'jib, -zib), n, [Also tan’ 
jvvb; < Hind, ianjih.] A kind of muslin made 
in the Oudo district in India, the weavers of 
wliich have gi*eat skill in introducing into the 
fabric any pattern which they may desire, and 
even inscriptions and texts from sacred books, 
etc. S. K. ffandbook Indian AriSy II. 82. 
taxik^ (tangk), n. [In local E. use a var. of 
sianlA {et. tamin as related to stamin); in E. 
Ind. use probv < Pg. tauqnCy a tank, pond, pool, 
= S]». estanqne = Pr. cstanvy slane = OF. estang, 
a pond, pool : see stank^ , the same word in more 
ong. form. The E. Ind. terms (Marathi tduken, 
Guzerathi Uinkh, tdnki, in Kajputana tanka, a 
reservoir, tank) are prob. inilepeiideiit words, 
whose similarity to the Pg. and E. words is ac- 
cidental.] 1. A jiool of deep water, natural or 
artificial. [ProA\ Eng. and U. S.] 

Here . . . the Burface is smuoth BatulBtone, with here 
and there gi'oat hullowe filled with rain-water. These 
places ni'e called tanks by the ranchmen, and are the 
only water-supply for doer or cattle on the mesa. 

Amer. Antiquarian, XII. 201. 

2. A large vessel or structure of wood or metal 
designed to hold water, oil, or other liquid, or 
a gas. Specifically— (a) That part of a locomotive ten- 
der which contains the water. See out under passeimer- 
engine, (ft) A statiunaiy reservoir from which the tank of 
a tender is tilled, (c) A cistern for storing water on board 
ship. «/) The cistern of a gas-holder. In which tlie lower 
edge of the inverted chamber is beneath the water-sur- 
face, forming a seal for the gas. See cut under gasome- 
ter. (e) Any chamber or vessel for storing oil, molasses, 
or the like. 

3. In the East Indies, a storage-place for water; 
a reservoir. Such tanks are used especially for irriga- 
tion ; but they also serve for storage of water for all pur- 
poses during tlie dry seastui. Some of them are of great 
extent, and form lakes, conforming to the natural imape 
of the ground and covering thousands of acres; others 
are of square or other regnlar shape, and form decorative 
features in pleasure-grounds.— 0a^le*tank, a large cylin- 
drical tank of sheet -iron used in telegraph-cable factories 
for storing the cable.— FUtezlUg-timlC. Same as filter^, 2. 
■*-Tailk drama, a sensational or cheap melodrama in 
which water is employed In the scenic effects, as In repre- 
senting a rescue from drowning [Theatrical slang.] 
tank^ (tangk), V, t, [< tank^y w,] 1 . To throw, 

or cauHO to flow, into a tank. 

If this [water] can be tanked nr weighed no material 
error should occur. Sci. Ainer. Supp., p. 9180. 

2. To put or plunge into a tank; bathe or steep 
in a tank. 




They tanked her cruel, they did: and Inmt her a 
water ^ she was nigh gone. C. Beads, Buurd Caeh 


tank® (tangk), n. [< ME. tank; origin obsou 
The wild parsnip, Pcucedanum (Pastinaca) i 
vum. [Old or prov. Eng.] 

tank^ (tangk), fi. A variant of tang^ and tai 
Tanka, Tankia (tan'kk, tan'kytt), n. [Ohim 
literally, ‘the Tan family or tribe'; k Tatty 
aboriginal tribe who formerly occupied the 
gion lying to the south and west of the Meil 
(mountains) in southern China, 4- kia (i 
nouncod ka in Canton), family, people.] * 
boat population of Canton in southern Chi 
the descendants of an aboriginal tribe nan 
Tan, who were driven by the advance of C 
nese civilization to live in boats upon the riii 
and who have for centuries been forbidden 
live on the land. “Since 1780 they have been i 
raltted to settle in villages in the immediate neighb< 
hood of the river, but are still excluded from oompetil 
for oiheial honours, and are forbidden by custom from 
termarry ing with the rest of the people. {Oiles, Gloss 
of Reference.) 

tanka-boat, tankia-boat (tan'kji-, tan'ki 
bot), n. The kind of boat used by the Tanl 
as a dwelling by night and a passenger-boat 
day . These boats are about 25 feet In length, and coni 
only one room, but are fitted with movable mats wh 
cover the whole vessel at night. As passenger-boats tl 
are usually rowed by women. Sometimes called e. 
boat, from tan, togg,' the Chinese character used in wi 
ing the tribal name Tan. 

tankage (tangk'aj), n. [< tank^ 4- ’age.] 
The act or ]r>roco.ss of storing oil, ©to., in 
tank ; also, tne price charged or paid for stc 
ago in a tank ; the capacity of a tank or tank 
quantity, as of oil, that may be in a tank < 
tanks. — 2. The waste residue deposited * 
lixiviating-vats or in tanks in which fat 
rendered. The latter product, dried, is inuc 
used as a fertilizer. 


A now drier adapted for drying . . . tankage, sewai 
clay, fertilizers, etc. Sci. Amer., N. 8., LV. 14 

tankard (taug'kard), n. and a, [< ME. tai 
kard = AiD.tani^-aert (ct. Ir. tancardy < E.), 
OP. tanquardy tanqnart, a tankard; origin ui 
known. The notion that the word is < tanh 
•4 ’ard is wholly untenable.] I, n, A vessc. 



Tankard presented to the hrst white person bom in New 
Netherlands. 

larger than a common drinking-cup, used for 
holding liquor. The woi-d is used loosely, but gener- 
ally implies a covered vessel holding a quart or more, and 
Is commonly associated with the tap-room of an inn. 

One of the Priests was to go with a large Golden Tankard 
to the B'uiintain of Hiloam, and, having filled it with water, 
he brings it up to the water-gate over against the Altar. 

StUling/leet, Sermons, I. lx. 

Our coachman . . . eschews hot potations, and addicts 
himself to a tankard of ale 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, 1. 4. 

Cool tankard. Seo codt-tankard.”- Sapling-taskard. 

Same us stave-tankard. 

II. Of or pertaining to a tankard ; hence, 
convivial; festive; jovial. [Bare.] 

No marvcll If he brought us home nothing hut a meer 
tankard drollery. Milton, Apology for Smeetymnuus. 

tankard-bearert (tang'kard-bar'^^r), n. On© 
who, when London was very imperfectly sim- 
plied with water, fetched water in tankards, 
holding two or three gallons, from the conduits 
and pumps in the street. 8uch persons were 
compelled to wait th©ir turn to draw water. 

A gentleman of your sort, parts, carriage, and estima- 
tion to talk of your turn in this company, ana to me alone, 
like a tankard-hearer at a conduit ! fie I 

B. Jonson, Every Man In his Humour, L 2. 

tankard-tnmip (tang'kRrd-t^r^nip), n. A 
name given to such common flcld-turnips as 
have tlie root oblong and in general rising a 
good deal above the surface of the ground. 
There are several varieties. [Prov. Eng.] 


taak-oar 
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tansy 


tank-car (tangk'kftr), n. A railway platform- 
oar carrying a long cylindrical closea iron tank, 



'1 aiik'iMrh. 


adapted for the transportation of petroleum in 
bulk. Sometimes called oil-ear. 
tank-engine (taiigk'en'''jin), v. A locomotive 
that carries its own water and coal, and docs 
not draw a tender for this pnrijose. 
tank-flirnace (tangk'to'^nas), n. furnace. 
tanking (tang'king), n. [Verbal n. of tanh^^ r.] 
The operation or method of treating in tanks, 
as fish for the extraction of oil, by boiling, set- 
tling, etc. 

tank-iron (tangk'r^ern), n. Plate-iron thicker 
than sheet-iron or stove-jiipo iron, but thinner 
than boiler-plate. 

tank-locomotive (tangk'lo'^ko-mo-tiv), n. A 
tank-engine.— Belglan-tank locomotive. Stic loco- 
tmtive.— Double-truok tank-locomotive. Het) locom o- 
live. 

tank- vessel (tangk'ves'^ el), H. A shir» of which 
the hold is so arranged that oil or oilier liquid 
can be earned in bulk. 

tank- worm ( tangk ' w er m ) , // . A nematode worn i 
abounding in the mud in tanks in India, and Ix*- 
lieved to be the young of the Filana or Draeun- 
Gulus medinensis\ or guinea-worm, a troublesome 
parasite on man. See guinea-worm. 
tanling (tan'ling), w. [< tan^ + -Ung^.'] One 
tanned or scorched by the heat of the sun. 
Tennysotiy Dualisms. [Karo.] 

Hot Hunimcr'B tatUinfjis and 
The shrinking BluveB of winter. 

Skak., Oynibeline, iv. 4 2 ‘j. 

tan-lioiior (taii'lik^qr), If. Same as 1ftn-ooz<. 
tan-mul (tan 'mil), h. A mill for breaking up 
bark for tanning, 
tanna, n. See tana^. 

tannable (tan'a-bl), a. [< laii^ + -able.~\ (Ca- 
pable of being tanned, 
tannadar, n. See tanadar. 
tannage (tan 'a j), w. tan^ + -age.^ 1. The 

act of tanning, or the state of being tanned; 
especially, the tanning of leather which is pre- 
pared by soaking in an infusion of bark. See 
tan^f V. t. — 2. The bark or otlior substance 
used in tanning. [Rare.] 

Urged that . . . practical taanei B be uppoinU'd by the 
govoriimoiit to make a Hcientiflc inveHtigation into the 
I’elative lueritB of the several tannaocH, and to detorininc 
deilnitely, if poBsible, for what piirpoBoa the different 
tannages could be advantageously UHcd. 

Farrow^ Mil. Eiioyc., II. 80;i. 

3. In the manufacture of so-called artificial 
marble, the process of steeping cast slabs of 
the material m a weak solution of potash alum, 
for the purpose of hardening the composition 
and rendering it insoluble. Also tanning. 

The moat Important operation in the composition of arti- 
ficial Marbles is that of tannage^ without which It would 
be Impofisible for the cabinet maker to scrape and puHah 
the material. Marble-Winrker, § 12«. 

4. Browning from exposure to the sun and air, 
as the human skin. [Rare.] 

They should have got his cheek fresh tannage 
Such a day as to-day in the merry sunshine. 

Flight of the Duchess, lii. 

tannate (tan'at), n. [< tanniic) -f -ate^.'] A 
salt of tannic acid: as, potassium tannate. The 
tannates are characterized by striking a deep 


bluish-black color with ferric salts Tannate- 

of-lead ointment. See aijttment. . 
tanner^ (tan'^r), w. [< me. tannere (ef; MD. 
taner)'. < tan^ 4- -erb Of. OF.^tunier (ML. ta- 
narius)^ also tanneur, F. tanneur(M.L. Umnator)^ 
a tanner, < tan: see tan^.’] One whose 

oocupatioii it is to tan hides, or to convert them 
into leather by tanning. 

A tanner will last you nine year; ... his hide Is so tan- 
ned with his trade that he will keep out water a great 
while. Sfuik., Hamlet, v. 1. 183. 

Tanners* bark, tlie bark of trees containing tannic acid, 
stripped and prepared for use in tanning skiiiB. > Tan- 
ners^ 0026 . Same HH Tanners* sumac. See 

sumac.^ Tanners* waste, hido-cuttinga, etc. 
tanner*^ (tan'6r). «. [Said to be of Gipsy ori- 
gin: < Gipsy tanOf little, the 8ix])ence being 
the little coin as compared with a shilling.” 
This is doubtful.] A sixpence. [Slang.] 

Two people came to see the Monument. They were a 
gontlonian and a lady, and the gentleman sale!, *‘lJow 
much a-pieceV‘* The Man in the M on mnont replied, “A 
Tanner.' It seemed a low expression, comxiareu with the 
Monument. The gontleinaii put u ahilllng into his hand. 

IHckem, Martin Ohuzzlewit, xxxvii. 


8. Same as 3. — 4. A whipping; afiog- 

giiig- [Slang.] —Red tanning, bark-tanning.— Tan- 
ners* or ta.tm1ng sumac. Sec sumac. 
tannin-plate (tan'in-plat), n. Ill photog.f a col- 
lodion dry plate finally treated with a preserva- 
tive solution of tannin : no longer in use. 
tannometer (ta-nom'e-ti*r), n, [< tann(in) 4- 
Gr. gl-TpoVf measure.] A hydrometer for deter- 
mining the proportion of tannin in tanning- 
liquor. 

tannyf, «. An obsolete form of lawny. 
tan-ooze (tan'oz), n. Ill tanning^ an aqueous 
extract of taii-iiark, as hemlock- or oak-bark 
or mixtur(*s of these barks, or of other vege- 
table substances or mixtures of such substances 
with one another or with tan-bark, used in tan- 
ning. The ooze also usually contains in a suspended 
state the material or mixture of materials from which 
the water dissolves out the tannin in making the extract ; 
and. after the more or less prolonged InimerBion therein 
of tlio hides or skltis, the latter absoib a large proportion 
of the extracted tannin, and the ooze becomes somewhat 
shiny from animal matters. Also called tan-ligmr. 
;an-pickle (taii'pik''l), n. The liquor of a tan- 
pit : same as tan-oo^e. 


tannery (taii'er-i), n.\ pi. tanneries {-iv.). [Fov- 
merly also tanner ie^<i)F. (and F.) tanner ie (M Jj. 
tanaria.^ tannaria^ tanneria); as tan^ 4- -ery.] 
1. A place where tlio operations of tanning 
are carried on. — 2. The art or jirocoss of iau- 
ning. 

Miraculous improvements in Tannery! 

Carlyle^ French Rev., III. v. 7. 

tannic (tan'ik), a. [< ian^ 4- -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to or derived from tan Tannic acid, tannin, 

a wliite unci^stallizable inodorous substance, C 14 II 10 OU, 
having a most astringent taste, without bitterness It is 
very scdtible in water, much less so In alcohol. It has an 
acid reaction, and cotnbiiies with most saliilable bases. It 
precipitates starch, an>iimiii, and glutin, and forms witli 
gelatin a very insoluldc cuiupuuna which is the baBls of 
leather, and on which the art of tunning is founded. The 
word tannin has been hwsely applied to all astringent vege- 
table principles. Commercially, tannic acid is of two kiniis 
--- yaUotannic acid, iXorixvA from iiutgalls, \im\ qu^H.tannic 
aenJ, which oociirs in healthy leaves and bark. (Jallotan- 
nic acid is the kiiitl chiefly used. In inudicine it is used 
interna)^^ as an astringent and externally as an astringent 
and styptic. Also called tannin and digaUic acid. - Tan- 
nic-acid ointment. Hoc ointment. 

tannier (tun' i-{ir), n. [Also wriltmi tanier, 
origin obscure.] Tlic blue or nut 
Xaufhosoma so gitti folium {('alodium sagittfe- 
fohum)y of the West Indies, cultivated in tro])- 
ical countries for its farinaceous tuberous root, 
which rescuubles that of iho ediioes or taro, to 
wliich it is allied. 

tanniferous (ta-nif'e-rus), a. [< (anu(in) + 
-i-ferous.] Taiinin-yiehling; jibounding in and 
readily suiqdying tannic acid. 

The most advantageous tnnnifnoux siihstaiice, etc. 

irrc, Diet., IV. Hl)7. 

tannikin (tan'i-kin), n. [Also tanakiu ; appar. 
a partic ulur us(* of Tannikin. a dim. of . I nni ( vv 1 tli 
})reflxe<l I- as in Ted for AW).] A girl or woimin. 
[Hliing.l 

A pretty nimble cyd l>ul<-li tanakin. 

Marstoiif Dutch (Courtezan, i 1 . 

tannin (tan 'in), n. (= F. tannin; as lan^ + 
-#'/<-,] tan me a cAd. Also calbxJ taya. 

See tan me. 

tanning (tan'ing), n. (Verbiil n. of (an^, r.] 

1. Tile art or proi-ess '*f converting liides ami 

skins into bnil licr; tlio iriaiiufacture ol Icatin^r, 
Thepiocess Is cliieflv «!!n!niical, and depunels essentially 
upon the action of tannic acid, gallic acid, alum, suiphates 
of iron and c<»pper, sail, and other agents on the gelatin, 
glutin, Hlbamin, :ind other const itiients of animal skins. 
Strictly, tanning is the treatment of hides witli tunnln, 
or tannic achi. the treatment of hides with alum and 
other mineials is calbnl taimny (which sec). In tan- 
ning proper, raw, salted, and diled hides, of euttli' are 
treated with some form of tuimiri, either by Itsidf or in 
conucctioti witli other agents, and the picxiuct is called 
leather to ilistingulsh it from the white or alum leather, 
kid, lambskin produced from the skins of goats, 

sheep, and otlier hiiiall aniniulB. While a great nuinluu* of 
plants yield tannin, the chief Bource of it Is the bark of 
tlie oak, liemlock, Idrcli, and licecli, and the powdered 
leaves and yoimg sliuids of the sumac. Nntgalls uic 
also used, u,s they carry gallic n* id witli the iunnie acid. 
Many other vegetable iiiatlers are also used. 'J'he treat- 
ment of tin* hides in tanning is essentially a steeping or 
soaking in iiath.H formed of extracts of tannin either by 
placing the ground bark directly iti tlie baths, or l»v eiu 
ploying fliihl extracts of the barks or sumaes. The liides 
are first freed front hair and fleshed, and are then placed 
in the iiaths 'Jbe art of tniiniiig also includes the mcchaii- 
icul and chemical treatment of the hides to make them 
BUpplo and water-prmjf. See leather, 1. 

2. Au appfiarance orbu© of a brown color pro- 
duced on the skin i>y the action of the sun. 

Diseases and distempers incident to our faces ari* In- 
dustriously to be cured without any thought or blame 
of pride: as flusliiiigs, redness, inflaniinatiorib, pimples, 
freckles, ruggedness, tanning, and the like. 

Jer. Ta/ylvr {7), Artif. HanaaoxnenesB, p. 105. {Latham.) 


The charge to the public was less than it had iieoii when 
the vessels wore unseaworthy, wh jii the sailors were riot- 
ous, when the food was alive with voi niln, when the drink 
tasted like tanpickle, and when the clothes and iiammocks 
wore rotten. JUacaulag, Hist. Eng., xxiv. 

tan-pit (tan 'pit), n. 1. A sunken vat in which 
liides are laid in tan. — 2. A bark-bed. 
tan-press (tan 'pres), n. A machine for the pur- 
pose of expressing moisture from wet spent tati. 
tanQUamf, u. [< L. tanquam, tantquam^ so much 
as, as irnicdi as, as if, < tam^ bo much, 4- quani^ 
as. ) See tlie (luotation. [Old slang.] 

Tanquam is a fellow’s fellow In our UniversitieB. 

mount (ed. 1081), }>. 0.‘i8. {Uailiwell.) 

tanrec. «. See fenrec. 

tan-ride (tan'rid), n. An inclosure spread with 
tan, in which to exorcise horses. A*. Jl. Yates, 
Fifty Years of Ijondon Jjife, ii. 
tan-spud (tan'spud), n. An instrument for peel- 
ing the bark from oak and otlicT trees. [Local.] 
tan-stove (tau'stov), w. A hothouse with a 
ba.rk-stov(* ; also, the stove itself, 
tansy (ta-n'zi), n. [Early mod. E. also tnnsie, 
tansey; < ME. tansaye, < OF. tanasie, tanesie, 
tanaisie, F. tanaisie, an ajiln.'tie form of OF. 
alhanasie.y tatisy, = OSp. atanasia, Sp. atnnasia, 
tansy, eostmary, marshmallow, = Pg. atanasia, 
athannsta = It. atanama, tansy, < ML. athana* 
sia, tansy, < (Jr. uOavaaia, immortality, < aOdvu- 
Toi, immortal (> Olt. alanalo, rose-earnpion)^ < 
< 1 - iiriv. 4“ (hivaror, death, < liavtiv, OvyoKt'iv, die. 
For tansy, lit. ‘ im- 
mortality,’ as the 
nariK^ of a ]>lant, 
c.f. li re-forever and 
i minor telle. Ib'iice 
ult. Tanaeetiiin.l 

1. A pen'iiniai 

herli, Tanaeetum 
riilgare. a. stout 
en'ct plant 2 or 3 
f(*et high^ with 
])innate cut- 

tootiied leaves, 
and yellow ruy- 
less Leads in a 
terminal e-oryndi. 

It is native iii tin* 
northern Did World, 
and well known ."S un 
introduced roadKidi* 
weed in North Aincv 
ica. 'J’lie acrid strong- 
Hccnted IcavcH and 
tops arc un ofllcinal 
drug with the jnojin- 
ticH of an aroniatie, 
bitter and un irritant 
nurcotie. The v«d!itiie oil iu highly polHeiious. 'I'he leaves 
wore formt'i ly used hh ti MeiiHonirig. Sec def. 3. 

2. ( )ni* of several plants with soirn^wliat similar 

leaves, ns tlie Tnilfoil, Millefolium, the 

silverweed {n\Ho goose-tansy), and the ragwoil, 
Seneeio ./aeoh/ea. See tlie phrases below. — 
3t. A ])udding or eake made with eggs, eream, 
sugar, roK(*-wnter, and the juice of tansy, to 
whi<*h that of sjiinacli, sorrel, or oilier herbs 
was Hornet lines added. 

Fridays and Saturdays, and soinetlincB Wednesdays, 
wlilcli days we liave Fish at dinner, and tnnin/ or pudding 
for supper. Strype, in Kllis’s IJt. Letters, p. 178. 

The custom of eating tansy pudding and fmuqf cake at 
Kuster is of very ancient origin, and was no doubt m be 
traced to the Jewish custom of eating <‘akes made with 
bitter herbs (Numbers ix. 11); but, to take from It any 
Jcwisli character, at a very early date It became the cus- 
tom to eat pork or bacon with the cakes. 

N. and q., flth ter., XII. 261 . 



T aiisy ( 7'aHin rfntn vutifarr). 
• lisk'lldwcr , tf, ,i ray flower: 

aLlitau . 



tansy 

]>Og’ 0 tansy. Same asj 700 ««*faiM 2 /. [Scotland.]— Double 
tansy, a fom of the oommuii tansy with the leaves more 
cut and crisped. -Like a tanayt, perfect; complete; 
thoroughly ; with nothing lacking : probably in allusion 
to the many ingredients of a tansy. 

'Tis no news to him to have a leg broken or a shoulder 
out^ with being turned o’ the stones a tansy. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, v. 1. 

Oil of tansy. Bee oil, and def. 1.— Tansy-mustard. 
See 7n/u«tard. -White tansy, the siieozewort Achillea 
Ptarrnica, and tlie agrimony, Agrimonia Eupatoria. 
[Prov, Eng.] 

tantt (tant), w. Same as tainO, i5. 

tantalate(tan'ta-lat),w. [< ta?ttal{um) + 

A salt of tantali’c aeiu. 

tantalic (tan-tar ik), w. [< laufal(ifm) + -tc.] 
Of or pertainincr to tantalum. Tantalic acid, 
an acid formed by the hydration of tantalum pentoxld. 

Tantalin8B(tau-ta-li'ne), n.pl. [NL., < Tantalm 
+ -niip.'] A subiarnil^ of ('Kunitidie (formorly 
of Ar(imdee)f containing: tlu^ wood-storks or 
wood-ibises, as distinguished from the true 
storks, or Ciconii Hif\ Those birds lu-e neither her- 
ons nor ibises, but modified storks, inhabiting warm 
countries of both hemlspliercs. The hill is long and 
large, stout at the base, and gradually tapering to a de- 
curved tip, with tlie nostrils pieieed in its hard sub' 
stance high up at the tiasc of the upper mandible ; the 
toes are lengthened; the hallux is neaily insistent; and 
the claws are loss nail-like than in tlie true storks. The 
two genera, of the Old and Now World respectively, 
differ in the conformaliuri of the windpipe, whieh is fold- 
ed upon itself several times in tlie former, and is straight 
in the latter. See out under Tantalus, 

tantaline (tan'ta-liu), «. Of or portainiiig to 
tho Tantalinfp. ('ntws. 

tantalisation, tantalise, etc. See tanialha- 
tiony etc. 

tantalism (tau'ta-lizm), n. [< Tantalus (see 
tantalise) + -tsin.) A puuislimeni like tlint. of 
Tantalus; a teasinj? or tormeutinj; hy the hope 
or near approach of sorntdhiiig desirahle but 
not attainable; fantalization. See lantalisc. 
[Kjire. J 

Think on rny vengeance, clioke up his desires. 

Then let his banoiietiiigs he Tantahsm. 

Beau, ana FI., Wit at Several Weapons, ii. 2. 

tantalite (tan'ta-lit), w. [< tantalum + 

A rare mineral, (H'.currinf? crystallized and mas- 
sive, of an iron-black color and subinetallie 
luster. It is very heavy, having a spocific gravity l)o- 
tween 7 and 7.5. In composition it is a tantulate of iron 
and manganese, corresponding to the niohati! colunibito; 
betweiMi tile two minerals there are many intermediate 
compounds. 

tantalium (taii-ta'li-um), n. Ree tantalum. 

tantalization (taiP'^ta-U-za'shon), u. |< tan- 
talise + -aUion.'] The act of tantalizing:, ortho 
state of being tantalized. Also spelhul tnnta- 
lisation. 

Hose had no idea of tantalization, or she would have 
held him awhile in doubt. Charlotte BronU, Shii’ley, ix, 

tantalize (tan'ta-Uz), r. t. ; prot. and pp. tanta- 
lised^ ppr. tanUUisinff. [= F. tautaliser: with 
suffix -ise, < h. Tantalus^ < (h*. TdvraMnjy in myth., 
son of Zeus and father of Pelops and Niobe, 
who, as a nuuishment for r(»vealiug the secrets 
of the gous, was condeiriiied to stand in Tar- 
tarus up to his chin in water under a loaded 
fruit-tree, the fruit and water retreating when- 
ever he sought to satisfy hunger or thirst.] To 
tease or torment by presenting something <le- 
sirable to the view, and frustrating expectation 
by keeping it out of reach; excite expectatioTis 
or hopes or fears in (a p(*rHoii) which will not bo 
realized; tease; torment; vex. Also spelled 
tantalise. 

Thy vain desires, at strife 
Within themselves, have tantaliz'd thy life. 

Drifden. 

The major was going on in this tantalizing way, not pro- 
posing, and declining to fall in love. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xliii. 

I will tantalize her; keep her with me, expecting, doubt- 
ing. Charlotte Bronte, Hlilrley, xxix. 

tantalize! (tan 'ta-li-z^r), n. [< tantalise + -eri .] 
One who or that which tantalizes. Wakefield, 
Memoirs, {>. 227. 

tantolizingly (tan 'ta-15-zin^-li), adv. In a tan- 
talizing manner; by tantalizing. 

Both of them [geysers] remained fantalizinyly quiet. 

J. Geikie, Geol. Sketches, ii. 20. 

tantalizingness (tun'Ia-K-zing-nes), n. The 
character or state of being taiilaliziiig. Ecrib- 
ner*s Mag., VI. Srif). 

tantalum (tan'ta-lum), n. [NL., also inntali- 
um; < L. Tantalus, Tantalus, father of Niobe: 
see tantalise, and cf. mohiufn.} Chemical sym- 
bol, Ta; atomic weight, ISii. One of the rare 
metals occurring in various combinations, but 
hardly known at all in the separate metallic 
stat e. As prepared by Herxelius, hut not entirely pure, it 
appeared as a black powder, whieh oMumed a grayish me- 
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tallic luster under the burnisher, and which when gently 
heated took tire, and burned to an oxid. It was discov- 
ered by Ekeberg, in 1802, in the mineral afterward named 
by him yUrotatUaiite, and it has since been found in vari- 
ous rare minerals, as tantalite, columbite, pyrochlore, fer- 
gUBunite, etc., in which it is ^most always associated with 
niobium. It also occurs in small quantities iii various 
tin, tungsten, and uranium ores, in its chemical rela- 
tions it is allied to bismuth, antimony, and niobium. 
Tantalus (tan'ta-lus), u. fNL., bo called be- 
cause they never seem to have enough (they 
are very voracious) ; < L. TantaluSy < Gr. Tdvra- 
>lof, Tantalus: see tantalise.'] The leading ge- 
nuB of Tanialinaiy now generally separated into 
two. The Old World form is Tantalus ilns, with several 
related species, of Africa, Asia, and the East Indies. The 
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only Aineri(5an representative is T. loculator, tlie wood- 
ibis of the southern United States and southward. It is 
known in Arizona and southern (California as tho Colorado 
turkey (or water-turkey), from the CJolonido river. (Hoc 
wood-ihia.) Tlie name has been erroneously applied to 
several dilfereiit itiiscs which belong to another family — 
a misnomer due in part to an old error which identified 
T. ibis with the Egyptian ibis, Jim reliyiosa. 

Tantalus cup. A philosophical toy, consisting 
of a siphon so adapted to a cup that, the short 
tog being in tho cup, the long Teg may go down 
througli the bottom of it. The siphon is concealed 
within the figure of a man, whose chin is on a level with 
the bend of the siphiUi. Hence, as soon as the water 
rises up to the chin of the image it begins to subside, so 
that the figure Is in the position of 1'antulus, who in the 
fable (see tantalize) is unable to quench his thirst. 

tantamountt (tan'ta-mount ), r. i. [< OF. (AF. ) 
lantj so much, as much (< L. tantus, so much), 
+ amontcry amount: see amount.] To be tanta- 
mount or equivalent. [Rare.] 

It will not stand with the consequence of our gratitude to 
God to do that which, in God's estimate, may tantamount 
to a direct uiHlvirvaluing. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. IK,%), II. 10,8. 

tantamount ( tan ' ta-mount ), a. [< ta n tamoun t, 
V. Rome associntibn with paramount, u., prob. 
affected this adj. use.] Equivalent, as in value, 
force, effect, or sigiiilication. 

I’ut tho questions Into Latin, wo are still never the 
nearer; they are plainly taniamount: at least, the differ- 
ence to me is unaiscerntble. Waterland, Works, IV. l«. 

1 cannot make your consciousness tantainount to mine. 

Emerson, Essays, ist ser., p. 180. 

tantamountinjglyt (tan-ta-moun'ting-li), adv. 
In effect; equivalently. 

Did it nut deserve the stab of excommunication, for any 
dissenting from her practice, taniarmtuntiiujly to give lier 
tho lie? Ftdfcr, Gh. Hist, n. ii. 28. (^Davies.) 

tantara (tan-tar'a), n. [Imitative of the sound 
of a trumpet orliom. Cf. tarautaray taratan- 
iara ; cf. also Rp. taniarnntany the sound of a 
raind beating of a drum ; tarurd, the sound of a 
trumpet; OF. tan tan y a cow-bell,] A blast on a 
trumpet or horn. 

On Pharan now no shining Pharvs showes ; 

A Hcav’nly Trump, a shrill Tanlara blowes. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du liartas’s Weeks, ii., ITie Lawe. 

The baying of the slow-bound and the tanJaras of the 
horn died away further and fainter toward the blue At- 
lantic. Kinydey, Westward Ho, iii. 

Tantiny pigt. See Tautony pig. 

tantipartite (tan-ti-par'tit), a, [< L. tanivAy 
BO much, + partitus, partoil, divided: see par- 
tite.] Having n sets of n facients, and homo- 
geneous in each ; linear in each of several sets 
of variables — Tantipartite function, a function of 
several vanables linear in each. 
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tantity (tan'tl-ti), n. [< L. tantUMy so much, + 
-ity, Cf. g^ntity.] The fact of being or hav- 
ing so much: used by James Mill as correlative 
to quantity. 

tancivy (tan-tiv'i), adv, [Supposed to be imi- 
tative of the note of a hunting-horn ; cf . ian- 
tara and Uvy.] Swiftly; rapidly; at full speed. 

He is the merriest man alive. Up at five a* Clock in 
the morning, . . . and Tanfirp all the countiy over, where 
Hunting, Hawking, or any Bport ia to be made. 

Brome, Jovial Crew, Iv. 1. 

How the palatine was restor’d to his palatinate in Albion, 
and how he rode tantim to Papimania. 

The Pagan Prince (1690). {Narez.) 

tantivy (tan-tiv'i ), a. [Formerly also tantivee ; 
< tantivy y adv.] Swift; rapid; hasty; on the 
rush. 

This sort, however, is not in esteem with high UmHvee 
scaramouches. Arbuthnot (Mason's Siipp. to Johnson). 

Being Lady Certainly— and Lady Perhaps — and grand 
here — and tantivy there. 

Qeorge Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxi. 

tantivy (tan-tiv'i), w. ; pi. tantivies (-iz). [< 
tantivy, adv.] 1. A hunting cry, inciting to 
speed’ or denoting full chase. 

jEsop. To boot and saddle again they sound. 

Bog. Tara! tan tan tara! . . . Tantive! Tantivel Tantive! 

Vanbrugh, JSsop, ii. 1. 

2, A rapid, violent movement; a gallop; a 
rush; a torrent. 

The tantivy of wild pigeons, flying by twos and threes 
athwart my view. Thoreau, Walden, p. 125. 

Sir, I expected to hear from you in the language of the 
lost grout, and the prodigal son, and not in such n tantivy 
of language ; but f perceive your conimniilcation Is not 
always yea, yea. Cleaveland, Works, xxi. {Fares.) 

3t. A High-church Tory of about the time of 
James II. 

About half a dozen of the Tantivies were mounted [in 
a caricature I upon the (qiurch of England, hooted and 
spurred, riding it, like an old hack. Tantivy, to Koine. 

Roger North, Examen, I. il. $ 130. 

He says that an ambitious /an/iV//, missing of his tower- 
ing hopes of preferment in Ireland, is come over to vent 
his spleen on the late ministry. 

Swift, Journal to Stella, xxxii. 

tantivy (tan-tiv'i), v. i. ; pret. and pp. tantiviedy 
pjir. tantivying. [< tantivy, adv.] To huny off. 

Pray, where ai e they gone tantivj/i'nyf 

Mme. TrArUay, Gamlllu, iii. 8. {Davies.) 

tantlingt (tant'ling), n. [Irreg. < tant{a)l(ise) 
+ 'bq/. J One seized with the hope of unattain- 
able pleasure ; one exposed to be tantalized. 
Jmp. Diet. 

tanto (t6.n'to), adv. [It., < L. tantus, so much: 
see tantity.] In music, so much or too much: 
as, allegro non tanto, not so quick, or quick but 
not too much ho. Comparts troppo. 

tantonyt (tan'to-ni), n. [Also tantany ; short 
for Tantojty pig.*] Ramo as Tantony pig ; hence, 
a petted follower ; a servile adherent. 

Some are such (U)Bset8 and Tantanies that they congratu- 
late their ^pressors and flutter their destroyers. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of tlie Church, p. 5%. {Davies.) 

Tantony crossf. Ramo as St. Anthomfs civss. 
Ree cross^, 1. 

Tantony pigt. [Also Tantiny pig ; short for St. 
Antony jdg or St. Antonyms pig ; also called An- 
tony or Anthony jtig : said to bo so called in 
allusion to the pigs which figure in the legend 
of Rt. Anthony (prop. Antony), who is said to 
have had a pig for his page. The first quot. 
gives a different oxfilaiiation .] The favorite 

or smallest pig in the litter To follow hita a 

Tantony pig, to bo constantly at the heels of a person. 
See the quotation from Stow. 

The Officers charged with oversight of the Markets in 
this (Mty [London] did divers times take from the Market 
people Pigs starved, or otherwise unwholsome for mans 
sustenance. . . . One of the Proctors for St. Anthonies 
[Hospital) tyed a Bell about the necke, and let it feed on 
the Dunghils, no man would hurt, or take it up : hut if 
any one gave to them bread, or other feeding, such would 
they know, watch for, and dally follow, whining till they 
had somewhat given them : whereupon was raised a Pro- 
vorbe, Such an one yrll /oUow such an one, & whine as it 
were an Anthonie IHg. 

Sto^o, Survey of London (ed. 1633), p. 190. 

Lord ! she made me follow her last week through all the 
shops like a Tantiny pig. Swift, Polite (Conversation, i. 

tantra (tan'trji), w. [Skt. tantra, thread, warp, 
fig. fundamental doctrine, the division of a 
work, < tan, stretch : see tend and thin.] One 
of a class of recent Sanskrit religious works, in 
which mysticism and magic play a great part. 
They are chiefly in the form of a dialogue between Siva 
and his wife. There are also Buddhist tantras, of a some- 
what similar character. 

tautriflin (tan'trizm), n. [< tantra + 

The doctrines of the tantras. 

tantrist (tan'trist), «. [< tantra + -fef.] A 
devotee of tantrism. 
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taatmin (tan^trum)) n. [Also dial, tantum; 
perhaps < W. iant, b, gust of passion, a sudden 
start of Impulse, a whim, lit. tension ; akin to 
L. stretch, tmuis « E. thin, etc. : see 

tend^,'] A burst of ill humor ; a display of tem- 
per; an ill-natured caprice. 

The Duke went to him (the King], when he threw him- 
self into a terrible and was so violent and irri- 

table that they were obllffed to let him have his own way 
for fear he should be ill, which they thought he would 
otherwise certainly be. OrevUU, Memoirs, Nov. 20, 1829. 

However, she [Oldfield] did this much for our poor poet ; 
when she found she had succeeded in banishing him, she 
went into her tantrunu, and snapped at and scratched 
everybody else that was kind to her. C. Reade, Art, p. 2.^. 

tantum (tun' turn), n. See tantrum, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Tantum Ergo (tan'tum 6r'go). [So called from 
these words in the liymn : L. tantum {saer amen- 
tum), so great (a sacrament) ; ergo, therefore : 
see ergo,^ 1. In the Rom, Cath, liturgy, the last 
two stanzas of the hymn of Aquinas, beginning 
^‘Pange lingua gloriosi corporis mysterium,” 
which are sung when the eucharist is carried in 
procession and in the office of benediction. — 
2. A musical setting of these stanzas, 
tan-turf (tan't^rf), n. Same as tan-balls. 

There is a tradition . . . that during the prevalence of 
the plague in London the houses where the tan-turf was 
used in a great measure escaped that awful visitation. 

Mayftew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 09. 

tanty (tan'ti ). n. ^)1. tanticH (-tiz). [Hind, tdni, 
a loom.] The Hindu loom, consisting of a 
bamboo frame, a pair of heddles moved by 
loops, in which the grea,t toes of the operator 
are inserted, a needle which sews as a shuttle, 
and a lay. E, H, Knight. 
tan-vat (tan'vat), r/. [Formerly also tan-fat; 
< tan^ + vat, fat'^.'] A tanners’ vat in which 
the hides are steeped in a solution of tannin, 
tanya (taii'yii), n. [Prob. a corruption of tann icr, 
a W. Indiairname of a similar plant : see ian- 
uier."] The eddoes or taro, Colocnsia antiquorum. 
[Southern U. 8. ; West Indies.] 
tan-yard (tan 'yard), n. A yard or iiiclosure 
where the tanning of leather is carried on. 
Tanygnathus (ta-nig'ua-thus), n. [NL. (Wag- 
lor, 1832), < Or. ravvtn>, streteh (see thin^), + 
yMot;, jaw.] A notable gen ns of parrakeots, of 
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Malayan and Papuan regions, related to the 
ring-parrots, with a comparatively long and 
slender upper mandible. There are several 
species, as T. me.galorhynchm. 

Tanyidptora (tan-i-sip'te-rg.), n. [NL. (N. A. 
Vigors, 1825), < Hr. ravvht/rrepog, with out- 
stretched wings, < Tdvveiv, stretch, + Trrepdr, 
feather.] A genus of kingfishers, of the fam- 
ily Aleedinidie and subfamily Daeeloninse. The 
bhl id shorter than the tail, with smuoth rounded cul- 
men, and the tail-feathers are only ten in number, of 
which the middle pair are narrow and long-exserted. 
There arc 12 or 14 species, nearly or <julte confined to the 
Australian and Papuan regions. 'J'he name refers to tbe 
long acuminate toil. Also called IJralcyon. 

Tanystomata (tan-i-sto'ma-ta), n, pi. [NL., 
< Qr. ravvnv, stretch, + arSfia, mouth.] in La- 
treille’s system of classification, the second 
family of IHptera. it is not exactly coincident with 
any modern family, hut agrees to some extent with the 
tetraohffitous division of brachyccrous flies. See Tahanir 
dse, gadj^. Also Tany stoma. 

tanystoma (tan'i-stom), u. A fly of the divi- 
sion Tanystomata, as a gadfly, breeze, or cleg. 
See TdbanidK, 
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tanystomine (ta-nis't^miu), a. Same as tanya- 
tomaua, 

tany^tomoUB (ta-nis'to-mus), a. [< NL. ^iany- 
atomua; < Gr. ravimv, stretch, + ardfia, mouth.] 
Having a long beak, as a gadfly; of or pertain- 
ing to the Tanystomata. 
tanzib, n. See Unjih, 

taiudmat (tan'zi-mat), n. [Turk., < Ar,, pi. of 
tanaim, a regulation.] An organic statute for 
the government of the Turkish empire, issued 
by the Sultan Abdul Medjid in 1839, and also 
called the Jlatti-sherif of Gulhane. it attempted 
to provide for increased* secuHty of life and property, 
for equitable taxation, and for reforms in the military 
service. 

Taoism (tii'o-izm or tou'izm), n. [< Chinese 
tao, the way, + -ism. ’I The doctrine of Lao- 
tsze, an ancient Chinese philosopher (about 
500 B. c.), as laid down by nim in the Tao-te- 
king. It is generally reckoned as one of the 
three religions of China. 

Taoist (ta'o-isf. or toii'ist), n. [< Tao-ism + 
-iat.'] An adherent of Taoism. 

Taoistic (ta-o- or tou-is'tik), a. Pertaining to 
Taoism. Quarterly Rev., CXXVII. 101. 

TaonurUS (ta-6-uu'rus), u. [NL. (Fischer- 
Ooster, 1858), ^ Gr. ratjr (rawv), a peacock (see 
pea^), fir ohy/i. tail.] A genus of fossil plants 
occurring in large numbers in the Swiss fly sc h 
(which see) . it has the form of a membranaceous frond 
twisted spirally and ribbed, the ribs being curved or 
scythe-shaped, and converging to the borders, which are 
either free, n^ed, or attached on one side or all around 
to the axis or its branchcK. Lesquereiix has described 
plants referred by him to this genus from tlie Carbonifer- 
ous of Pennsylvania. Alsetorurus, Spirophyton (which 
see), PhysophycuH, Taoniirus, and CaneellophyeuH arc all 
names of supposed genera included by Schiinper in the 
group of AiecOtruridea^, or cock 's-t ail algic, so called 
from the reseiiiblaiice of Iho ribbed fronds, as spread 
out on the surface of the rock, to the arrangement of the 
feathers in that familiar form. 8ee cauda yalli (under 
eauda). 

tao-tai (ta'o-ii'), n. [Chinese, < tao, circuit, + 
Vai, a title of respect given to certain high pro- 
vimdal officers.! A liigh provincial oflicer in 
Chirja, who has control over all civil and mili- 
tary affairs of a tao, or circuit, containing I vvo 
or mor<\/’w, or deiuirtinents, the officers of wh ich 
are accountable 1o him. By foreigners ho is usu- 
ally styled intendanf of eiretiii. in circuits containing a 
treaty port he is .also siiperintciidciit of trade, and has 
as his associate a foreign coiiiinissioner of customs of the 
sariu; rank. By treaty stipulation till foreign consuls rank 
with the tiu)-tai. 

Taouism, Taouist. Hame as Taoism, Taoist. 

tap^ (tap), u. (< MK. iappcy trpp<\ < AS. tfrjqm 
= OPries. tap = i). tap =r MLG. tappe rsOHG. 
zapho, MUG. zapfv, G. zapjt, zapfvu = I col. 
tappi = Hw. tapp = Dan. ///p, a ttip, ]>lug, 
faucet. Honce taiA, v., and ult. tampion, tam- 
pon, tamp.'l 1. A movable wooden fdiig or 
stopper used to closi* the opcuiiug through 
which Ihpior is drawn from a cask. 

For slkcrly whan T was Imre anon 

Deetli drough the tapjm «if lyf and loot it gon, 

And ever sithe hath so the tappe yronne, 

Til that aluioost al empty is the tonne. 

Chaucer, JYol. to Reeve’s Tale, 1. ;18. 

The mp wont in, and the eider iminedl.ately stiiiirted out 
in a liorisuiital shower. 

T. Hardy, Under the (Ireenwood 'J’rec, li. 

2. A faucet or cock through vdiich litpior can 
be drawn from a cask. Compare spajot . — 3. 
The liquor which is drawn through ataj); used 
to denote a particular quality, brew, or vintage. 
[Golioq.] 

Never brew wl’ bod malt upo’ M iohaelmas day, else you’ll 
have a iXKir tap. Oenrye Eliot, Mill on the Floss, I. 

4. An instruinenl. employed for cutting the 
threads of internal screws or unis, it consists 
simply of an external screw of the required size, formed 
of steel, and more or less tapered, iiarts of tlie tlii'eads 
being filed away in order to present a series of cutting 
edges. This, being screwed into the nut in the manner 
of an ordhmry bolt, forms the thread required. I’nps are 
usually made in sets of three. The first, called the entcr- 
iny tup or taper tap, generally tapers regularly through- 
out its length ; the second, or middle tap, sometinies ta- 
pers, hulls usually cylindrical, with two or three tapering 
threads at the end ; the third, called the pluy-tap or Jin- 
ishiny tnp, is always cyliiidrleal, with the first two or 
three threads tapeiiiig off. Hee cut undei' screw-tap. 
On tap. («) Ready to be drawn and served, as liquor 
in a cask in distinction from liquor in bottles. (6) 
Tapped and furnished with a spigot or a tap, as a barrel 
or cask containing liquor. —Pipe-tap, in nwrh., a taper 
tap made In any one of the nominal sizes suitable for tap- 
ping holes or fittings for receiving the screw-thrctuled 
ends of Iron pipes such as are used in the arts of steam- 
fitting and plumbing. These sizes are arbitrarily fixed, 
and arc different from the actual sizes— the noniinal 
sizes corresponding with the internal diameters of pipes, 
whereas the actual sizes are the same as those of the stan 
dard externally threaded ends of the pipes. (8ee also hot- 
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tapi ^p), V . ; pret. andpp. tapped, ppr. tapping, 
[? ME. tmpen, < AB. tampan r= MI). D. tappen 
as MLG. LG. tappers as G. zapfen sa Icel. Sw. tap- 
pa as Dan. tappe, tap ; from the noun : see tapi^, 
n. Hence etc.] I. trana, 1. To draw 

the tap or plug from (a cask) so as to lot the 
liquor flow out; hence, to broach or pierce (a 
cask) ; in general, to pierce so as to let out a con- 
tained liquid. 

Wait with patience till the tumour becomes troublesome, 
and then tap it with a lancet. Sharpe, Surgery. 

The best form of instrument for tapping tlie pleura or 
peritoneal cavity. Med. Diet,, p. 1091. 

Specifically— (a) To pierce (a cask) for the purpose of 
testing or using the liquor. 

To taste the little barrel beyond compare that he 's go- 
ing to tap. T. Hardy, Under the (ireenwood Tree, 11. 
(&) To make an incision in (a tree or other plant) with a 
view to take some part of the sap : as, to tap ttie trunk of 
a maple- tree for the sap fur making maple sugar. 

2. To cut into, penetrate, or reach for the pur- 
pose of drawing something out: as, to tap tele- 
graph-wires for the purpose of taking ofl* a mes- 
sage. 

Several branch linos leave the main route to tap collier- 
ies, which abound in the district. 

The Enyineer, LXX. 328. 
Shoshong . . . would speedily become the center of con- 
verging trade-routes tapping all districts lying to the south 
of the Congo and Zanzibar districts. 

Quarterly Jiev., CLXIII. 169. 

3. To cause to run out by broaching a vessel; 
especially, to draw for the first time, as for ex- 
amination, or when the time has come for using 
the contents. 

lie has been tapjdny his liquors, while 1 have been spill 
ing my blood. Adaismi, Whig-Examiner, No. 3. 

II. intrans. To act ns a drawer or tapster. 

1 will entertain Burdolph ; he shall draw, he shall tap. 

Shak., M. W. of W., 1. 3. 11. 
To tap the admiral, to broach surreptitiously a cask of 
liquor: from the story that when a certain adinirars body 
was being convoyed to England in spirits the sailors tap- 
ped tlie cask containing it, ami ditmk the Ihpior. | Colloq. ] 
tap**^ (tap), V. ; })r('t. and pp. lapped, ])pr. tapping, 
[f MFi. fapprn, Uppen, < OF. tapper, taper, tap, 
rap, strikes < MLG. tappen, tapen, LG. tappen ss 
G. tappen, grope, fumble; cf.Icel. tapsa, tmpta, 
tap; cf. G. tappe, MJIG. tape, foot, paw; ori^n 
unknown. Cf. /^^>-.] I, 1 . To strike light- 
ly with something small ; strike with a very 
slight blow; pat. 

With a tiding-whip 
Leisurely tn}yinny a glossy boot. 

Tennyson, Maud, xili. 

Ill* walkt'd and tapped this pavement with his cane. 

Itrowniny, How it Strikes a Contemporary. 

2. To strike lightly with; hit some object a 
slight blow with. 

The by-aianderH began now io look at each other, nod, 
wink significantly, and their fingers against their fore- 
heads. Irmng, Hketch-Book, p. 61. 

3. To peek or hack with the heak, as a wood- 
p(u*,k('r a tree, or a nuthabdi a nut ; break into 
or exeavalt' with repeated blows. — 4. To apply 
a thiekness of leather iijion, as n. ]»reviously ex- 
isting sole or heel. Ckirapare heel-tap. 

II. intrans. To strike a gentle blow; pat; rap. 

A Jolly ghr>sl, that shook 
The curtains, whined In lobbies, tnnt at doors. 

Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 

tap*-^ (tap), n. [< MK. tappe, tape; < ta/p*^, t;.] 

1. A gentle lilow; a ^ light blow, as with the 
fingers or a small thing. 

Gif 1 the telle trwiy, qnen I the tape luuie, 

A thou me Binothely hatz smyten, smartly. 

Sir (Jatraync aiuJ the f Hern FniifhtiE, E. T. H.), 1. 406. 
This is the right fcinung grace, tny lord : tap (or tap, and 
8f> part fair. Shtde., 2 JJen IV., ii. l. 206. 

2. pf. MiliL, a signal on a ilrum or trumpet, 
sounded about aipuirt er of an hour after tattoo, 
at which all lights in the soldhu’s’ quarters must 
bo extinguished. — 3. A piece of leather fastened 
u])on the bottom of n. boot or shoe in repairing 
or renewing tlu^ sole or lieel — Tip for tap. See 
Hp2. 

tap’* (t ap), n. [Abbr. of tap-house or tap-room, 

A taj>-liouse or tap-room; also, the room in a 
tavern where liipior is drawn and served to 
guests. 

They would rush out into the hands of enierpriso and 
labor like the other sort of loafer to a free taj> 

N. A. Itev., CXLIIl. 57. 

tap^ (tap), n. A Hcotch form of top^. 

Oh leeze me on my splnriing-whecl, . . . 

Frae tap to tae that deeds me bion. 

hums, Bess and her Spinning-Wheel. 
Tap of tow. (a) The quantity of flax that is made up into 
a conical fonu to be put upon the distaff. 

Qae spin your tap o' tow! 

Bums, The Weary Fund o’ Tow. 



tap 

(b) A very irritable pertMn ; a person easily inflamed, like 
a bundle of flax. 

1 . . . had no notion that ho was such a tap qf tovp, 

Galt, Annals of the ]*arish, p. 229. (Jandeaon.) 

tap^ (tap), n. [Abbr. of tap-dmlftr,^ Same an 
tap-ctniler. 

Using such purple ore in the ordinary way, as fettling 
in conjunction with tap, pottery mine, «o. 

lire, Diet., IV. 493. 

tap® (tap), n, [Hind, tap^ heat, fever, < Skt. 
tapay heat.] In India, a malarial fever. 

I’he country, my entertainer informed me, was considered 
perfectly safe, unless I feared the tap, the bad kind of 
fever which infests all the country at the base of the hills. 

F. Jf. Crawford, Mr. Isaacs, xii. 

tap*^ (tap), n. [Abbr. of tapadvra.^ Same as 
tapadrra. 

tapa (tii'pft), n. [Also tappa ; Hawaiian, Mar- 
quesas, etc., tapaf\ A material much used for 
mats, hangings, and loin-girdles by the natives 
of the Pacific islands, consiKting of the bark of 
the paper-mulberry, lironmmetia papyrtfera. 
It is prepared by steeping, and afterward beating with 
mallets, the width being thus iiicreased and the length 
diminished; two strips are beaten into one to increase 
the strength. 

Women [in the Hawaiian Islands | wore a short petticoat 
made of tapa, . . . which reached from the waist to the 
knee. Encye. Brit, XI. FI9. 

tapa-cloth (ta'pa-kloth), n. Tapa in its manu- 
factured state. * 

tapacolo (tap-a-kd'16), v. [Chilian.] A Chil- 
ian voQk-wren, Fteroptochis vieyapodins. Also 
called tmlo and tapando, Enryc. liriLy HI. 743. 
tapadera (tap-a-da'ra), h. [Sp., a cover, lid, 
< Uipar, stop up, cover.] A heavy leather 
housing for the stiirup of the Californian sad- 
dle, designed to keep the foot from slipping 
forward, and also as a protection in riding 
through thick and thorny umler brush. See cut 
under Atirrvp. 

tapalpite (ta-parpit), n. [< Tapalpa (see def.) 
+ A rare sulphotelluride of bismuth 

and silver, occumng in granular massive form 
of a steel-gray color in the Sierra de Tapalpa, 
State of Jalisco, Mexico, 
tap-bar (tap'bkr), n. Hoe tap-hole, 
tap-bolt ( tap 'bolt ), w. A bolt which is screwed 
into the material wliich it holds, instead of be- 
ing secured by a nut. Also tap-screw, 
ta]|^boror (tap'bor''''('r), n, A hand-tool for bor- 



A, B, tap4)oreni with nui;er-bits a, nnd ta|K!r rc.'imnitr cutten. d. A 
ami C have uuKcr-h.uuUr at < socketed at rf/ U, besides th«- socket 
for the Jiuger-haudlc .it rf, 1ms a shank r for the use of a bit-stock ; 
C has a Kiinlet point aty, and u hollow half-cone cutter with sharp 
beveled edges ut h. 

ing tapering holes in casks, etc., for the spigot 
or the bung~. 

tap-cinder ' (tap'sin^d^r), n. Slag produced 
during the process of puddling, it Ih u allioate 
containing a large amount of the oxid of iron. When 
roaatod It la called bulldoij, and ia exteiiaively uued for 
lining the bottoms of puddling-furnacos. A very inferior 
uuallty of iron (called dnder piy) Is also smelted from it. 
Also called tap. 

tape^ (tap), w. [< ME. tapv.y iappe, < AH. iappe 
(pi. tieppan), a fiUet, tape; with omission or loss 
of the radical consonant retained in the paral- 
lel forms tmppedy UxpoBtry (> E. tappet^), and 
twppety tippet (> E. tippet), < L. tapete, cloth, 
tapi'stry, carpet-, < Hr. ranri^ (raTr^/r-), a carjiet, 
woolen rug : see tappet^ and tippet, both dou- 
blets of tape.'] If.., A band of linen; an orna- 
mental fillet or piece. 

The tapen of Iiir white voluper 
Were of the same suyte of hir coler. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 65. 

2. A narrow strip of linen or of cotton, white or 
dyed of different colors, used as string for tying 
up papers, etc., or sewed to articles of apparel, 
to keep them in position, give strength, etc. 

Will you buy any tape, 

Or luce for your cape? 

Shak., W. T,, iv. 4, .322 (song). 

With f(7/if(*tied curtains never meant to draw. 

Pope, Moral Kssays, iii. 802. 

3. A narrow, flexible band of any strong fab- 
ric, rotating on pulleys, which * presses and 
guides the movement of sheets in a print- 
ing-machine or paper-folding machine.— 4. In 
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teleg,, the strip of paper used in a printing 
telegraph-instrument. — 5. A tape-line: a tape- 
measure. — 6 . A long narrow fillet or hand of 
metal or mineral: as, a corundum tape , — 7. 
Ked tape. Bee the phi^ase below.-— 8 . A tape- 
worm. — 9. Spirituous or fermented drink. 
[Slang.] 

Every night cellar will furnish you with Holland tape 
[gin], three yards a penny. 

Connoteeeur (1766), quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., X. 78. 
Red tape, (a) Tape dyed red, crimson, or pink, much 
employed in public and private business for tying up 
papers. Hence —(6) The Iransaotion of public business 
as if it consisted essentially in the making, Indorsing, 
taping, and filing of papers in regular routine ; excessive 
attention to formality and routine without regard to the 
right of the government or of the parties concerned to a 
reasonably speedy conclusion of the case. 

Of tape — red tape— it (the Circumlocution Office] had 
used enough to stretch in graceful festoons from Hyde 
Park Corner to the General Post Office. 

IHekene, Little Dorrit, ii. 8. 

Tape guipure. See guipure.— Tape lace. See lace. 
tape^ (tap), f’. t. ; ^et. and pp. to;)e^,ppr. taping. 
[3 tape^, n.] 1 . To furni^,with tape or tapes ; 

attach tape to ; tie up with tape ; in bookbinding, 
to join tlie sections of (a book) by bands of 
tape. 

Every scrap of paper which we ever wrote our thrifty 
parent at Oastlewuod taped and docketed and put away. 

Thewkeray, Virginians, Ixxxiv. 
2. To draw out as tape; extend. 

And ye sail hae a’ my skill and knowledge to gar the 
siller gong far — I'll tape it out weel. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xii. 

tape^ (tap), n. [A var. of taupe, talpe, < L. 
talpa, a mole.] A mole. IlalliwcU. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tape-carrier (tap'kar'’'i- 6 r), w. A tool-holder in 
wliicb a corundum- or emery-coated tape is 
carried in the manner of a frame-saw, for cut- 
ting or filing. A’. IT. Knight. 
tape-grass (tap'grAs), n. An aquatic plaut, 
vaUisneria sp iraXis, 

tapeinocephalic (ta-jn'^uo-se-fal'ik or -sef'a- 
lik), a. [< tapeinoc(phal-y 4* -m.] In craniol., 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or having a low, 
flattened skull. Also written tapinoeephalic. 
The skulls thus agree with the ordinary Bushman skull 
in most respects, being microsemc, platyrhlne. tapeirw- 
cephalic. Jour. Anlhrop. Pust,, XVI. 160. 

tapeinoceplialy (tHd-« 9 -Hef'a-li), n. [< Gr. 
ramtvdg, lyin^ low, + Ke<faAy, liead.] The con- 
dition of having a flattened cranial vault, 
tape-line (tap'Iiu), n. An implement for mea- 
suring lengths, commonly a long piece of tape, 
but now often a specially macie linen ribbon 
with wires included in the fabric to prevent 
stretching, or a ribbon of thin steel, marked 
with subdivisions of the foot or motor. This 
name Is given especially to the larger measures, as those 
from 2U to 60 foot lung, usually coiled in a case of leather 
or metal, and used by ongineers, builders, and surveyors. 

tape-measure (tap'mezh'^ur), n. A piece of 
tape painted and varnished and marked with 
subdivisions of the foot or meter; especially, 
such a piece about a yard or a yard and a half 
long, in use by tailors and dressmakers. Com- 
pare tape-Une, 

tapeu (ta'pn), a. [< tape^ + -en^.] Made of 
tape. [Rare.] 

'Then his soul burst its desk, and his heart broke its 
polysyllables and its tapen bonds, and the man of office 
came (juickly to the man of God. 

C. Beade, Never too Late, xxv. (Daviee.) 

tape-needle (tap'ne^dl), n. Same as bodkin, 3. 
tapenert, tt [ME. , < tape^ + -n-er. ] A weaver ; 
a narrower; one who regulates the width of 
the cloth, knglish Gilds (E. E. T. H.), Glossary, 
tape-primer (tap'pri'*'m 6 r), w. A form of pri- 
mer, now obsolete, for firearms, consisting of a 
narrow strip of paper or other flexible mate- 
rial containing at short and regular intervals 
small charges of a fulminating composition, 
the whole coated with a water-proof composi- 
tion. It required a special form of lock, with a chamber 
to hold the tape, and mechanism for moving the fulmi- 
nating charges forward siiccessively to the nfpi>le. 
taper^ (ta'p^r), n. [< ME. taper, < AH. tapor, 
taper, a caudle, taper; perhaps < Ir. tapar = 
W. tampr, a tapor, torch ; ef. Bkt. 3 / tap, bum.] 
A candle, especially a very slender candle ; any 
device for giving light by the agency of a wick 
coated with combustible matter. 

Sermon being ended, every Person present had a large 
lighted Taper put into his hand. 

MatindreU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 72. 
Thou watchful Taper, by whose silent Light 
1 lonely pass tlie nielmiaholly Night. 

Congreve, To a Candle, 
taper^ (t 4 'pfr>, a, [Prob. first in comp. ; < ta- 
per\ a caudle ; so called from the converging 
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form of the flame of a candle (or, less prob., 
from the converging form of the candle itself). 
It is possible that the noun preceded the ad}., 
and tiiat taper*^, n,, is merely a transferred use 
of taper^, n. The AS. ^ taper, in comp. Ueper^mb 
ss loel. tapar-dx, an ax. is not related, being ult. 
of Pers. origin, through Scand. < Finn, tappara, 

< Russ, toporu as Pol. topor, etc., sr OBum^ < 0 - 
poru =s Hung, topor = Armenian tapar sa Turk, 
iebdt*, < Pers. tabar, an ax, a hatchet.] 1. Long 
and becoming slenderer toward the point; be- 
coming small toward <^e end. 

Half a leg was scrlmplv seen ; . . . 

Sac straught, sac taper, tlgnt, and clean. 

Bums, The Vision, L 
Rosy taper Angers. Tennyeon, Mariana in the South. 
2. Diminished; reduced. [Slang.] 

One night I spent over 12«. in the St Helena Gardens 
at Rotherhithe, and that sort of thing soon makes money 
show tap^. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 287. 
taper*^ (ta'p^r), v, [< taper^, a,] I, intrans, 

1. To become taper; become gradually; slen- 
derer ; grow less in diameter ; diminish in one 
direction. 

Her tapering liand and rounded wrist 
Had facile power to form a flat. 

IFhittier, Snow-Bound. . 

2. To diminish; grow gradually loss. 

Those who seek to thrive merely by falsehood and cun- 
ning taper down at last to nothing. 

J. F. Clarice, Solf-Chilture, p. 270. 

3. To spring up in or as in a tall, tapering form. 
[Rare.] 

Sir George Vllliers, the new Favourite, tapers up apace, 
and grows strong at Court. Howell, Letters, 1. i. 2. 

To taper off. (a) To taper ; become gradually less. (6) 
'J'o stop slowly or by degrees ; cease gradually. 

II. irans. To cause to taper ; make gradually 
smaller, especially in diameter; cause to dimin- 
ish toward a point. 

Her taper’d Angers too with rings are grac'd. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Motamorph., x. 47. 
The line Is a water-proof silk tapered with a delicate 
gut leader ten or eleven feet long. 

Tribune Book of Sports, p. 164. 

Tapered rope. Sccroyiui. 

taper‘d (ta'p6r), n . [< tancr^, v.] Tapering form ; 
gradual diminution of tnickness in an elongated 
object ; that which possesses a tapering form : 
as, the taper of a spire. 

It fa feeder for irrigation] should taper gradually to the 
extremity, which should be 1 foot in width. The taper 
retards the motion of the water. Encyc. Brit, XIII. 866. 

taper-candlestick (ta'p6r-kah^dl-stik), n. In 
her., a bearing representing a pricket candle- 
stick of any shape. 

tapered (ta'pferd), a. [< taper^ -f- -ed^.] Lighted 
with tapers. [Rare.] 

The talker' d choir, at the late hour of prayer. 

Oft let me tread. 

T. Wartou,, Pleasures of Melancholy, 
taper-fuse (ta'per-fuz), n. A long, flexible fuse, 
in the form of a ribbon, charged with a rapid- 
burning composition. 

taperingly (ta'per-ing-li), adr. In a tapering 
manner. 

tapemess (ta'p^r-nes), n. The state of being 
taper. 

A Corinthian pillar has a relative beauW, dependent on 
its tapemem and foliage. Shenetone, Taste. 

Fold 

A rose leaf round thy Anger’s tupemesg. 

Keata, Endymion, 1. 

taper-pointed (ta'p^r-poin^ted), a. In hot,, 
acuminate. 

taper-stand (ta'p6r-8tand), n. A pricket can- 
dlestick, especially one used for the altar of 
a cliurch. See cut under jt>ricLcf. 
taper-vise (ta'p^r-vis), n. A vise with cheeks 
adapted for grasping objects of which the sides 
are not parallel. K. H. Knight, 
taperwise (ta'p6r-wiz), adv. In a tapering 
fonn; taperingly. 

It [the box-tree] groweth taperwise, sharpe and pointed 
in the top. Holland, tr. of Hlny, xvl. 16. 

Tapes (ta'pez), w. [NL., < Gr. rdiryg, a carpet, 
rug; see tappet^.] A large genus of marine 
bivalve mollusks of the family Veneridse, some 
of which are edible and known as pullets, 
tapesinin (ta-pe'si-um), n.; pi. tapesia (-g»). 
[NL., < ML, tapesium, tapestry, carpet: see 
tapis, 71.] In hot., a carpet or layer of myce- 
lium on which the receptacle is seated. Phil- 
Ups, British Discomyeetes, Glossary, 
tapestried (tap'os-trid), a. [< tapestry + -ed®.] 

1. Woven or embroidered in we manner of 
tapestry. 
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tapaitried 

Eemnanti of tapaMsd hauaingB, window-ourtainB. and 
ahreda of pioturea, with which he had bediaened hie tat- 
tWf. Seo^ Waverley, Ixlll. 

2. Hung or covered with tapestry. 

Ill vain on gilded roof they fall. 

And lighten'd up a taptuAtied wall. 

ScoU, L. of ^e L., vl. 23. 

tapestry (tap'es-tri), ; pi. tapestries (-triz). 
[Formerly also tapistry^ tapstryc; with excres- 
cent ty for earlier taptsserie, tdpysserye, < ME. 
iapecery, tapeceryey ^tapiserie = Bp. tdpeeeria = 
Vg, tapegariay tapi^ria ss It. tappezzeria (ML. 
tapiceria)y < OP. tapisscriey tapestry, hangings, 

< tapisseTy furnish with tapestry: see tapisy v.] 
A fabric resembling textile fabrics in that it 
consists of a waip upon which colored threads 
of wool, silk, gold, or silver are fixed to pro- 
duce a pattern, but differing from it in the fact 
that these threads are not thrown with the shut- 
tle, but are put in one by one with a needle. 
Piecoa of tapeauy have generally been employed for cover- 
ing the walla of apartmenta, for whioh purpoBe they were 
used in the later middle ages and down to the aevunteenth 
century, and afterward for covering furniture, as the Beats 
and backs of sofas and arm-chairs. See cut under screen. 

In the desk 

That's cover’d o’er with Turkish tapestry 
There is a purse of ducats. 

Shak., C. of K, iv. 1. 104, 
Aubusson tapestry, (a) Tapestry made at the former 
royal factoiy at Aubusson, in the departnient of Creusc, 
France. 'The factory was reorganised in the reign of 
Louis XIV. (6) Tapestry now made in the city of Au- 
busson for wall-hangings and curtains. The greater part 
of the modern tapestry offered for sale In Paris is attrib- 
uted to this make. Some of it is of great beauty; but in 
general old designs are copied, or niodiffed to suit the sise 
of rooms for which the hangings are ordered. -Bayeux 
tapestry, a piece of needlework, 2:u feet long and 20 
inches wide, preserved in the hOtcl de ville of Bayeux 
in Normandy. It represents the invasion of England by 
William of Normandy, with the previous Incidents leading 
to Uie conquest, and is undoubtedly a contemporary work. 
— .. ^ ^ strong thick clotli, made of wool and 

gings and curtains, of which the 
ducod into England about 187ri : 
the designs are often ecclesiastical in character.— Qobd- 
Itn tapestry, (a) A class of rich French tapestries bear- 
ing complicated and often pictorial designs in brilliant 
and permanent colors, produced at the national establish- 
inont of the Gobelins, Paris, (ft) By atmse of the iiutne, a 
printed worsted (doth for covering chairs, sofas, etc., in 
imitation of tapestry. See gobelin . — Needle-WOVeu tap- 
estry. See rwredfe-trowH.— Neuilly tapestry, a modern 
tapestry made on the Jacquard loom, in imitation of that 
of the Gobelins.— Russian tapestry. See Jtusidan.— 
Savonnerie tapestries, Savonnorle carpets, thti nrodm;- 
tion of the ancient factory of La Savonnerie, established 
at Paris under the reign of Henry IV., and ‘iftcrward 
united with the Gohelihs factory.— Tapestry Brussels 
carpet, Brussels carpet woven with a common loom and 
printed In the warp.— Tapestry carpet, a kind of two- 
I)ly carpet of which the warp or weft is printed before 
weaving so as to form a figure in the fabric. It hus a long 
warp, is often dyed of luaiiy colors and embroidered with 
threads of gold or silver, and is used for hangings as a buI>- 
Btitute for real tapestry.- Tapestry velvet or patent 
velvet carpet, tapestry Brussels cut like Wilton. — Tap- 
estry weaver, one of certain rectigradc spiders of tne 
group TvJbildfB. 

tapestry (tap' es-tri), ih t.^y pvH. andpp. tapes- 
triedy ppr. tapestry buf. [Formerly also Pipistry; 

< Umestryy w.] 1. To adorn with tapestry. — 

2. To ad()rii with hangings or with any pendent 
covering. 

We were conducted to the lodgings, tapistry'd with in- 
comparable arras. Kmlyn, Diary, Gel. s, 1041. 

The I’Tosachs wound, as now. lieiwoen gigantic walls of 
rock tapesHried with broom uini wild roses. 

Macaiday, Hist. Eng., xiii. 

tapestry-cloth (tap'es-tri-klftth), n. A corded 
linen cloth prepared for tapestry-painting, 
tapestry-moth (tap'es-tri-mdth), u. The com- 
mon clothos-moth, Tinea tapetzelUiy occurring 
in Europe and North America, or a similar spe- 
cies, as T, fiavifrontella. Bee cut under clothes- 
moth, 

tapestry-painting (tap 'cs-tri -pan '''ting), n. 
Painting on linen in imitation of tapestry. The 
linen bo painted and put together in large 
pieces is used for wall-hangings, 
tapestry^stitch (tap'os-tri-stich), «. Same as 
(jobehn stitch (which Bee, under yobelin), 
tapett, w. and V. Bee tappet^, 
tapetal (tap'e-tal), a, tapet{um) + -aL] In 
bot,y of or poftaiiiing to the tapotum — Tapetal 
cell, in ftof., an individual cell of tne tapetum. Also 
called manXLe-edl. 

tapetO (ta-pe'te), n, [NL., < L. Pipetc, a carpet, 
rug: Bee tappet^.'] In bot.y same as Uipetuni. 
tapeti (tap'o-ti), n. [Braz.] The Brazilian 
hare, Z^pus brasiliensis, the only South Ameri- 
can representative of its tribe. It is a small 
species, resembling the common wood-rabbit 
or molly-cottontail of the United States. See 
cut in next column. 

[Appar. < tapy Sc. 
-et + -less, jBut it 



tapetleSB (tap'et-les), a, \ 
form of tepySkBSid, -r dim. 


T ( / rpus braitlt€nsis). 

may be an irreg. form < la pet y prop, tappiiy 
Be. form of topped y headed, 4- Foolish; 

heedless. [Scotch.] 

The tajtetless ramfeezl'd hizzie. 

She 's saft at hcist, and something lazy. 

Bumsy Second Epistle to J. Lapraik. 

tapetum (tayc' turn), w. ; pi. Ufpeta (-tji). [NL., 
< jj. tapetcy ML. tapetum, < Gr. rdTryc (rnn-y/r-), a 
carpet, rug : see tappet^ .] 1 . In hoty the cell or 

layer of cells which is immediately outside an 
archesporium. 1 1 is disorganized and absorbed 
as tho spores develop and mature. Also tapctc. 
— 2. The pigmentary layer of the retina; tho 
tapetum nigi*um. — 3. The libers from the cor- 
pus callosum forming a layer lining the roof of 
the middle and posi.tu'ior cornua of the lateral 
ventricles. — Tapetum lucidum, the bright-coloreti 

light-rcflccting iiicmbnino between the retina and the scle- 
rotic coat of the eyeball : a modified choroid. — Tapetum 
nigrum, tlie pfgmentiu'y layer of the retina. Mec def. 2. 
tape- work (tap' wf^rk), w. A kind of ornamental 
work consisting of knots, rosettes, etc., made 
of tape, and conneef ed together by braid or 
cord, arrangc'd in varied patterns and sewed 
strongly into a continuous texture, or else 
worked witli the erocJiei-needle to form a back- 
ground to tlu^ figures made by tlic^ tape. 

tapeworm (ttXi/w<'^rm), n. An entozoic para- 
sitic worm, of tlatt(*ned or tap(‘-like form and 
indetcrminat(i length, consisting of many sep- 
arable joints, found in th(^ adult state in tne ali- 
mentary canal of most 
vert(d)rated . animals. 

Hucih worms beh*ng to the 
order CesUddea or Tmdada, 
family Ttemidte. and several 
dill'ereiit genera, especially Tfe- 
via, tho true tapeworms, and 
BothriaeepfuUus, tho broad 
tapes. The so-called ”hettd” 
of a tapeworm, small and incoii- 
snlouous In coiiiparisoii with 
the great length to whicli the 
body may attain, is the whole 
of the real worm, all the rest of 
tile Joints being merely siujces- 
sive generative buds, wliir.li 
contain the matured sexual ele- 
ments, and are technically 
called proglottides. Tliey are 
continually budded oft from 
the head, tho oldest Joint l-eing 
the one furthest from the head , 
and any nuinlier of them may 
l)e broken off and exj)ell(al 
frcuii the body without stopping 
their continual gemm.utioii. 

This is why no tapewoim can 
1)c eradicated unless the head 
is expelled from tlic host. 

The chain of links or Joints is 
the strobila ; It may consist of 
several hundred generative 
buds, and grow to be sevciul 
yards Vmg. 1’hcse formidalde parasites are parenchym- 
atous, having no mouth nor alimentary catinl, and live 
by absorbing nourishment from that Intended to nourish 
the host, so tliat persons thus parasitized may suiter from 
dof(‘(;tlv(5 nutrition while ac(piirlng a ravenous appetite. 
Tho head of the tape is provided with hooks or suekjjrs, 
or both, foradliei ing to the mucous membrane of thii host. 
The ova, matured in every one of the joints, do not com- 
plete their development in the animal in whicti the adult 
exists. They require to be swallowed by some other ver- 
tebrate, tin* ripe proglottides being expedit'd from the 
bowel of tile host with all their contained ova fertilized. 
Tho segments oi pr(»glotUde8 decompose and liberate the 
ova, which are covered with u capsule. After being swal- 
lowed tho capsule bursts, and an embryo, called apromdex, 
is liberated. Tills embryo, by means of spines, perforates 
the tissues of some contiguous organ, or of a bl(x>d -vessel, 
in the latter ease t>eiitg carrIcMl by the blood to some solid 
part of tile body, as the liver or brain, whcire It surrounds 
Itself witli a cyst, and develops a veHiclo containing a fluid. 
It Is now called a sedez or hyddtui, and was formerly 
known as the cj/stic worm. The B(udex is Incapable of 
further development till swallowed and received a second 
time into the alimentary cunal of a vertebrate. Here it 
becomes the head of the true tapeworiii (see tfmia head), 
from which proglottides are developed posteriorly by gem- 
mation, and the adult animal with which the cycle began 
is thus reached. (Hee cut under tjenia.) At least eight 
tapeworms, mostly of the genus Tsenia, are found in man. 
Tile pork tape Is T solium, which in its cystic form (the so- 
called CysticereuscellulossB) in the pig produces the disease 
measles (see meariss, 2); it is acquired by those who eat 
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measly pork, or raw sausages made with such pork. The 
beef -tape is T. mediooanetlata. The Egyptian or dwarf tape 
is T. nana ; others are tlio elliptic- joints, T, eUiptica; the 
crested, T. lophosoma; the spotted, T. flampuncta. A dog- 
tape is 2\ serrata; its larva, oalled Cystwnrciuf pisiformis, 
is the pea-meosle of the rabbit. Another dog-tape is T. 
cmnurus, whose larva is the cystic worm (Casnurus eerebrae 
Its) of the sheep's brain, producing tiie gid or staggers. A 
third dog-tape is T. echinococcus, whose larva, known as 
JSckinococcus veterinorum, is a common hydatid sometimes 
found in man. T. marginata of the dog is the tapeworm 
from the slender hydatid Cfystieereus tenuicollis of the 
sheep. A cystioercus of the mouse becomes Tttnia eraS' 
sieouis in the cat. ('ertuin cystlcerci of moles become in 
the fox Ticnia tenuicMis and T. orassiceps. The broad 
tapeworm of man is Bothriocephalus latus, tilso called Swiss 
tapeworm, and another hiimuii parasite of this genus is B. 
eordatus. Tapes are also called ribbim-worms. See cut 
under Cestaidea^ also casnurus, ci/sticereus, echinoeoeeus, 
hydatis, proglottis, scUex, deutoscolex, strobila. 

tapeworm-plant (tap 'w(^rm -plant), n. The 
cuBHO, Brayera (ffagenia) anthclmiuUca, 
tap-hole (tap'hol), n. 111 metal , : (a) A vertical 
ftlot cut through the dam and dam-plate of a 
blnRt-flimace. Through it the metal is tapped. Dur- 
ing the working of the furnace the tap-liolc is kept closed 
will! a stopping of clay, wldch is removed by a pointed 
bar when the molten metal is ready to be drawn off. (b) 

In the puddling-fumace, a small hole through 
which the slag, technically termed tap-cinder y 
is let out, and which during the process or 
puddling is stopped with sand. Bee diagram 
utider puddling-fnrnace, (c) In a cementa- 
tion-furnace, a small hole in one end of each 
pot, opposite to which is a hole in the furnace- 
wall, used for the insertion of “trial” or “tap” 
bars, so placed as to be accessible for ready 
withdrawal and inspection during the cemen- 
tation process. Also called testing-hole, (d) In 
general, any small hole in a furnace through 
which metal or slag, or both, are drawn at any 
stage in tho process. Also tappiup-hole, 
tap-nouse (tap'hous), w. A <irinking-house ; a 
tavern, [linre.] 

For mine own part, I never come into any room in a 
tap-house but I am drawn in. Shak., M. for M., ii. 1. 210. 

Taphozous (taf-o-zo'us), n, [NL., < Gr. rn0of, 
grave, tomb, -h living (ef. l^^stVy animal), < 
CyVf live.] A genus of emballouurine bats, of 
tropical and subtropical regions of the Old 
World, They havo deciduous upper incisors, only four 
lower incisors, cartllugiuous preniaxillury bones, and, In 
the males, usually a glandular sac. under tho chin, whioh 
is sometimes nrosont in both soxes, as in T. Irnffimanus, 
or want ing in fail h, ns in T. melanopogmi. There ore near- 
ly a dozen species, of tho Kthlopiuii, Oriental, and Austra- 
lian regions, some of which are often detached to form the 
genus Taphonycteris. 

taphrenchyma (taf-rong'ki-mjl), n. [< Gr. 
pit, -4- ly;\'vgay an infusion.] Same as 
holhrenchyma. 

Taphrina (taf-ri'na),^t. [NL. (Fries, 1815), < Gr. 
rail}fK>Cy pit.] A genus of jjarasitic, discoinyce- 
touK fungi, having terete or club-shaped oight- 
or loany-sporod asci arising from tho mycelium, 
which ramifies between the epidermal cells and 
thtJ cuticle of the host plant. About 20 species are 
known, of whic.h number T. depmnam uaiises the *‘curl" 
of pcHcli-leavos, and T. Pruni the disease of plums known 
as ‘‘plum-pockets." Hoe curl. 

tapiacat, n. Same as tapioca. 
tapicert, n. Bee tapiner. 
tapinaget, U, [ME., < OF. (and F. dial.) tajn- 
uage, skulking, < iaptr, hid(‘, skulk: see tetp- 
ins//.] Tlie act of lurkifig; skulking about; 
niding; keeping from sight. 

Tills newo tapinage 
Of loilurdic goth aboute 
To suttc Cristes feith in doul)e. 

(lower, Conf. Amant., II. 187. 

At the last they devysod 
That they woldc gon in tapimge 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. 7801. 

tapioca (tap-i-o'kji), n, [Formerly alH(» some- 
times tapiara; = F. tapioca y tapiokfiy < Bj). Pg. 
tapioca; < Braz. (Tupi-Guaraui) tipiocUy the 
juice whicli issues from tho root of the manioc 
(cassava) when pnM.ed.] A farinact^ous sub- 
stance prejiared from eassava by drying it 
while moist ii}>orj hot plates. By tills treatment 
the starch grains swell, many of them burst, and the 
whide agglonicratcB in small irregular inasses or lumps. 
In boiling water it swells up and forms a viscous Jelly-like 
mass. 'J'nploea forms a niitiitious and dclhrate food suited 
to invalids. Tupioca-uie.al, or Brazilian arrowroot, is the 
same substance dried without heating See cassava (with 

CUt)L 

tapiolite (tap'i-o-lit), n, [Raid to be named 
from a Finnish divinity.] A tantalaie of iron, 
probably having the same composition as tanta- 
lite, but occuiTing in tetragonal crystals. It is 
known from the parisli of Tammela, Finland, 
only. 

tapir (ta'p6r), w. [= F. tapir = It. tapiroy < Bp. 
tapiro (NL. Tapirus)y < Braz. (Tupi) taj^ra^ a 



tapir 

tapir. When European cattle were introduced 
into Brazil, the Indiaiie called them alao tapy- 
rdf and the tapir was then called distinctively 
tapyra-cte (‘true tapir ^), the name now used by 
tlie Tupi-speaking tribes (> Pg. tapirete^ Sp. 
(obs.) Utpyretc^ tapir). In Brazil the tapir is 
usually called antaJ] A hoofed mammal of the 
family Tapiridsp. They somewhat resemble swine, but 
belontf to a aiflferent suborder, and are more nearly allied 
the rhinocerosea The body Is stout and clumsy, with 
thick legs, ending in four small hoofs on the fore feet aud 
three on the hind. The head is peculiarly shaped, with a 
long and very flexible snout or a short pruboseis, and a 
high crest or poll. The body is scantily idothed or nearly 
naked ; the hide is* used for leather, and the flesh for food. 
The common American tapir, to which the name specially 
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applies, is Tajrirvs (t}n4>rieamig, about 4 feet long, entirely 
of a blackish color when adult. Other species of America 
belong to the genus Klamnognathvn ; they are J?. bairdi and 
A’, dmvi of (.'eiitral America. The Malay tapir, Tapinu (or 



Malay 1 npir ( T <fpiruv mat tyanuK). 

Hhinochivrm) malamnux, is larger, with a longer probos- 
cis, no mane or crest, and the budy with a great white 
area. See also cuts under PeriHSodactjHa and Tapiridm.— 
Short-nosed tapir, u misnomer of the oapihara. 
tapiranga (tap-i-raug'gii), V. [Braz.] A tan- 
ager, linamphocclus hraittlintms, 

TapiridSB (ta-pir'i-de), n. pL [NL., < Tapirus + 
-iaff!.] A family of lopliiudontoid periswodac- 
tyl uugiilatt^ mammalH, liaving four front toes 
and three hind toes, and the snout produced 
into a short proboscis; the tapirs. They are a 
lingering remnant of unou numerous and dlvorsitled forms. 



Tapiridm. 

Skull of Fla KmofTHathu ? fiatrdt, showti^ ms, O'islfiecl nasal septum ; 
bupenor ni.Axillarv ; /w, prLMn.ixiIl.iry ; »/, niaiuliblc; f/, tetii* 
(Kir.il fussii ; (*(, occipital , t, (otonoid pruLCSs 

Their nearest relatives are the extinct Lophiodontidte, and 
among living forms the rhinoceroses (not the swine, with 
which tapirs ai-e popularly associated). The species are 
very few, though widely dispersed in both hemispheres. 
The genera are only Taping, the scarcely different 
Phitwchaerue, aud the well-marked Elagmognathun, pecu- 
liar in the ossifled nasal septum and some other cranial 
characters. The first aud last of these are American, and 
the other is Malayan. See also cuts under tapir and Pe^ 
rimtdaotyla. 

Tapirodon (ta-pir'o-don), w. [NL.: see tapiro- 
dont,'] A genus of extinct mammals, resem- 
bling the living tapirs in the form of the teeth, 
with a Bpecies from the Red Crag. 
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tapirodont (t^pir'6-dont), a. [< Tapirus + Ghf. 
booic (bdovr-) s E. tooth.Ji In oaontog.f noting a 
form of dentition like that of the tapirs and al- 
lied mammals. 

tapiroid (tap'i-roid), a, and ». [< tapir + -oid.] 

1. «. Of or pertaining to the tapirs; resemhling 
or characteristic of a tapir : as, the tapiroid sec- 
tion or series of perissodactyl ungulates (those 
which have the lower molars bilophodont, their 
crowns being disposed in transverse ridges, as 
in the tapirs), including the families Lophio- 
dontidse and Tapiridm. 

n. w. A hoofed mammal resembling or re- 
lated to the tapirs. The tapimids are all extinct, and 
most of them belong not to the Tapiridm proper, but to 
the Laphiodonbidm. See cut under LopMoaon. 

Tapirotherium (tap^i-ro-the'n-um), w. [NL. 
(De Blainville, 1817), < tapirus^ tapir, + Gr. (hp 
pLov, wild beast.] A genus of fossil Eocene tapi- 
roids, of the family lA>phiodonUd«. Ab originally 
instituted the genus was a synonym of Lophiodon of Cu- 
vier. It has since been used in a different sense, as by 
Lartet. 

Tapirus (tapM-ru8),w. [NL., < q. v.] A ge- 
nus of tapirs, formerly including all the Tapiri-^ 
dse^ now restricted to the common American 
tapir, in which the nasal septum is not ossified. 
See cut under tapir. 

tapis (tup'is or ta-pe')> u. [In mod. use as 
mere P. ; in earlier use as in the verb; < OP. 
tapis, tapiz, P. tapis, tapestry, hangings, carpet, 
=* 1^. tapit, tapi = Sxi. Pg. tapiz, < ML. tapetimiy 
taped urn, also tapeciusy tapedUy tapezidy etc., fig- 
ured cloth, tapestry, carpet, rug, pall, etc., < Gr. 
ra’KijrnWy dim. of roTr^f (ra^n^^r-), figured elotli, 
tapestry, etc.: see tappet^. Hence tapis, v.y and 
tapistry, now tapestry.'] Woolen material used 
for flo()r-clothB and hangings, as carpeting, rugs, 
and tapestry. Pence, since such material was used 
for table-cloths, to be upon t?ie tapis is to be on the table, 
nr under cousldoratiou. 

The House of Lords sate till past five at night. Loni 
Churchill and JiOrd (fodolphin went away, and gave no 
votes In the matter which was upon the tapis. 

Clarendon, Diary, May 2, IfllK). 

When anything was sunposed to Ite ujsm the tapis vioviYi 
knowing or listening to, Twas the rule tp leave tlio door 
not absolutely shut, but sumowbat ajar. 

Sterne, I’ristram Shandy, v. 6. 
Tapis de verdure. Bame as verdure. 
taplsf (tap'is), V. t. f Early mod. E. also tapess; 
< P. tapisscr, furnish with tapestry, < tapis, tap- 
estry: see tapisy w.j 1. To cover with orna- 
mental figures as in tapestry; embroider. 

The windowos beautified with greoiie quishins, wrought 
and tapissed with fionres of all colours. 

' Holland, tr. of Pliny, xix. 4. 

2. Tocarj>et; hang with tapestry ; upholster. 

The place where the assembly is is richly tapessed and 

hanged. Sir T. Smith, quoted in Stubbs’s Const. H ist. , § 448. 

tapiserf (tap'is-er), n. [ME., also tapiceVy tape- 
ccTy tapcsvrcy < OP. tapissier z= Hp. tapieero = 
Pg. tapiceiro = It. tap^zzierey < ML. tape liar ins 
(also tapiceriusy after Rom.), one who makes or 
has charge of tapestry, carpets, etc., < tapetium, 
tapestry, carpet, etc.: see tapiSy Uippet^.] A 
maker of carpets or of tapestry. 

A webbo, a dyore, and a tapicer. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 362. 

tapisht, r. Bee tappish. 
tapist (ta'pist), n. [< tape^ + 4si.] One who 
deals in or uses tape; specifically and collo- 
quially, one ^i veil to red-tapery ; a strict ob- 
server of official formalities. [Rare.] 
tapistryt, n. and V. See tapestry. 
tapitt, tapitet, n. and v. Bame as tappetl . 
Tapitel8B(tap-i-te'le), n.pl. [NL., < L. tap{etc)y 
carpet, + teUiy web.] A division of spiders. 
Walckenaer. 

tapitert, n. [ME.; ef. Pipiscr.] Bame as tap- 
iser. 

In 2 Kic. III., 1485, was determyned that the Tavi- 
ters, (^ardeniakers, and lynwevers of this CItie be togecler 
annexid to the bringing lurth of the padgeantes of the 
Tapit cr craft and Cai’d-maker.” 

York Plays, Int., p. xzvii., note. 

tapla8h(tap'lash), w. [< <apl + lash^.] Poor 
or stale malt liquor, the refuse of the tap. 

Drinking collie iapdash . . . will let them have no 
more learning than they size, nor a drop of wit more than 
the butler sets on their heads. 

Randolph, Aristipbus (Works, ed. Hazlitt, 1875, p. 14). 
The tap-lash of strong ale aud wine. 

Which from his slav'rtng chaps doth oft decline. 

John Taylor, Works (1680X III. 5. (H^iweU.) 

tapling (tap'ling), w. The strap or pair of straps 
wnioh connect the swingle to the handle in tne 
agricultural flail. [Prov. Eng.] 
tapnet ». [Origin obscure.] A frail 

or basket made of rushes, etc., in which figs 
are imported. Simmonds. 


tap-pieUs 

tapoa, n. The sooty phalanger. 
tapotoment (ta-pot^ment), n. [< F. tapotmmt, 

< tapotsTy tap: see tapK] In med,, peroussion, 
especially as a part of treatment by massage. 

It is best carried out by slapplngs {tapoterMint) done 
with the palmar surface of the fingers, or, better stni, 
with the half-closed fist Tapotemewl acts principally on 
the intestinal walls, to which it Imparts tone. 

Lancet, 1889 , 1 . 422 . 

tappa, n. Bee tapa, 

tappet, An early English spelling of topi, 
tappen (tap'en), n. .A substance found in the 
intestine of the bear ouring hibernation, prob- 
ably feces modified by long retention, 
tapper If (tap'er), n. [< ME. *‘to;>p<?rc, impparty 

< AS. tieppere (= OFries. tapper = D. tapper = 
MLG. tapper y tepper = G. zapfer = loel. tappr)y 
an innkeeper, tapster, < tmppan. tap: see tojpi. 
Cf. tapster,] One who taps or draws liquor; a 
tapster; specifically, an innkeeper. HalUweU. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

tapper^ (tap'er), n. [< top'-^ + -e^ i.] One who 
or that which taps or strikes. Specifically— (a) 
A woodtapper ; a woodpecker, (b) A telegraph-kw. 
tapperer (tap'6r-6r), w. [< tapper'^ + -ed .] Bame 
as tapper^ (a). [IVov. Eng.J 
tappesteret, n. A Middle English form of top- 
ster. 

tappetH (tap'et), n, [Early mod, E. also tapet; 

< ME. tapet. tnpett, tapyt, tapitCy < AS. tmppedy 
tapestry (cf. tmppety tippety > E. tippet), = MD. 
tapeety tapijt, D. tapijty eari>et, = ML(J. tappet, 
tejpety carpet, tapestry, = OHG, MHG. t^pid, 
tepjnty also, with terminal variation, OHG. tep- 
pichy tepihy tehechy MHG. tippich, icpichy G. toj)- 
pidiy carpet, == Dan. Bw. tapet, tapestry hang- 
ing, also (with loss of the ong. final consonant, 
as in AS. tseppe, tape) Dan. tmppe, carpet, = Sw. 
tapptty a small inclosuro in a garden, = It. tap- 
petOy carpet, < L. tapete (pi. tapetia), ML. also 
tapet urn and tapes, < Gr. ram/i' (ram/r-), dim. 
Tmrr/Tioi>, MGr. also TantTiov ( > ML. tapetium, ta- 
pedmn, etc., > OP. tapis, > E, tapis, q. v.), cloth 
wrought with figures in different colors for cov- 
ering walls, floors, tables, couches, etc., tapes- 
try, carpet, rug, coverlet, ok*. Hence (ult. from 
Gr. rajryf) tape, and tippet (< AS.), also tapestry, 
tapitcr, etc. (< OF.): see these words. For the 
form tapped, ult. < AS. tapped, cf. abbot, ult. < 
AS. abbod.] 1. Carpet; tapestry; a piece of 
tapestry. 

Of I'nrs tapites in-nughe, 

That were enbrawded &. beten wyth the best gemmes. 

That inygt be preued of prys wyth penyes to bye. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E, T. S.X 1. 77. 
The soyle was ideync, smothe, and wonder softe, 

A1 oversprad with tapites that nature 
Had nioae herself. 

Lydgate, Complaint of Black Knight, 1. 51. 
Bo to their worke they sit, and each doth chuse 
What Btorie she will for her tapet take. 

Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 276. 

2, In medieval armor, one of tlie series of flex- 
ible plates hooked to the skirts of the cuirass, 
tappet^ tj r. t. [ME. tapifen ; < tappet^, /t.] To 
cover with tapestry. 

A1 his halles 

I wot df) peynte with pure golde. 

And tapite hem ful many folde 

Of oo Bute. Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 260. 

tappet^ (tap'ot), K. [Appar. < tap^ + -c^] In 
mach., an arm, collar, lever, or cam attached 
to and projecting from a movable part of a 
machine in such manner that the motion of the 
machine intermittently brings it into contact 
with some other part to which it imparts an in- 
termittent motion. I’appets are much used in various 
kinds of valve-gear, in printing-machinei'y, and in a great 
variety of machinos in which intermittent movements are 
performed. 

tappet-loom (tap'ct-15m), n. A form of loom 
in which the hammers are worked by tappets. 
— Chain-tappet loom. Bee loomx . 
tappet-motion (tap^et-md^'^shou), n. The ap- 
paratus for working the steaiii-valve of a Cor- 
nish steam-engine, consisting of levers con- 
nected to the valves, moved at proper intervals 
by tappets or projecting pieces fixed on a rod 
connected with the beam, 
tappet-ring (tap'et-ring), n. In ordnance, a 
nug fitted and attached to the octagonal part 
of the breech-screw of an Armstrong gun, and 
acted upon by a lever or tappet for operating 
the breech-screw. 

tappet-rod (tap'ot-rod), n. In maoh., a longi- 
tuoinally reciprocating rod to which a tappet 
is fastened. 

tappicet (tap'is), v. Same as tappish. 
tap-pickle (tap'plk^l), n, K to*, 8c. form of 
top, + ^pUskle, < pick^ (t).j The uppermost 
and ohoioest grain in a stalk of oats; hencOi 


taxhpickle 

tourativelvy one’s most valuable possession. 
Bumsy Halloween. [Scotch.] 
tapfitog^ (tap'ing), n. [Verbal n. of tap^y v.] 
1, The act or process of boring a hole in a 
pipe, cask, or any similar object for the inser- 
tion of a spigot or faucet.— 2. In surg.y para- 
centesiSj or the operation of giving* vent to 
fluid which has collected in some space, as that 
of the pleura or peritoneum, 
tapping^ (tap'ing), w. [Verbal n. of tajAy v.] 

1. The act of giving taps or slight and gentle 
blows; also, a series of taps. 

Suddenly there came a tapping. 

As of some one gently nipping, rapping ar my chamber 
door. Poe, The liaveii. 

2. Ill foundry worky the operation of jarring or 
shaking the pattern in the loam by striking it 
gently to release it without disturbing the 
loam. 

tapping-bar (tap'ing-bUr), n. In wetal.y a slen- 
der, sharp-edged crowbar with whicli the tap- 
hole of a blast-furnace is opened. If necessary, 
it is driven tlirough the clay stopping of the 
tap-hole by blows of a sledge, 
tapping-cock (tap'ing-kok), n. A form of cock 
wiUi a tapering stem, which causes it to hold 
securely when driven into an opening, 
tapping-drill (ta|[>'ing-dril), n. In hydrnnlw 
enijin,y a drill for tapping holes in water-mains. 
ItB supporting frame is clumped to the main in such a 
manner that the direction of the axis of the boring-drill 
is radial with the axis of the main. Also called tafiinnu- 
moichim. 

tapping-gouge (tap'ing-gouj), n, A hand-tool 
for tapping sugar-maple trees. S(^o k/u7c1, o 
tapping-h^e (tap'ing-hol), n. 8arao as tap- 
hole. 

tapping-machine (tap'ing-ma-shen'Oi 1. A 

machine for cutting internal screw-threads. 
Bee tap^y 4, tap-plale. — 2. Bame as tapping- 
drill. 

tapping-tool (tap'ing-tdl), n. In mceh.: (a) 
Bame as tap'^, 4. (h) A tool used in tafiping 

baiTels or casks, (c) A tool, as an auger or 
gouge, used in making incisions in the trunks 
of trees to permit outflow of sap. 
tappisht (tap'ish), V. [Also tajtpisy tappur, ear- 
lier taimh; < OF. tapiss-, stem of certain parts 
of tapiry refl. S(mat. lie close. Cf. Uqrinagv.'] I. 
intrans. To hide; lie closts lurk in a covert or 
hiding-place; lie close to the ground, as par- 
tridges and game. 

When the sly beast, iapieh'd in hush and hriai', 

No ai’t nor pains can rouse out of his place. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, vii. 2. 
Asa hound that liaviug rous’d a hart, 
Although he tappiah ne’er so oft, aiul ev'ry slirubtiy part. 
Attempts for strength, and trembles in. the hound doth 
still pursue. Chapman, Iliad, xxii. 15vS. 

II. trann. To hide; conceal. 

The sister, . . . during the interval of his absence, had 
contrived n> slii) int.o the cell, and, liaving tappiced herself 
behind the little bed, eame out, with great appeaiaiiee of 
Joy, to greet the return of the youth. 

Scott, Oastlc Dangerous, xL 

tappit (tap'it), a. [Sc. form of topped.] Hav- 
ing a top or crest; crested. [Scoteh.] 
tappit-hen (tap'it-hen), n. 1. A hen with a 
crest or topknot. — 2. A vessel fur licpior, con- 
taining two Scottish pints, or about three quarts 
Englitm. 

The howl we niauii renew it ; 

The tappiUimi gae bring her bon. 

Burm, Impromptu on Willie Stewart. 
Their hostess . . . appeared with a huge pewter mea- 
suring pot, eotitaining at least three English quarts, fiu 
iniliarly denominatea a Tappit-Hen. Scott, Waverley, xi. 

Hence — 3. A large or liberal allowance of 
liquor, especially wine. 

[Scotch in all senses.] 

tap-plate (tap'plat), n. A steel plate pierced 
vntn holes of various sizes, screw-tlireaded 
and notched, used for cutting external threads 
on blanks for taps or screws; a screw-plate. 
Bee cut under serew-tap. 
tap-rlV6t (tap'riv'^et), n. A tap-bolt or tap- 
screw. [Eng.] 

tap-rivet (tap'riv'''et), V. t. [< tap-rivety n,] To 
join, as the margins of metal plates or parts of 
machines or structures, by the use of tap-bolts 
or tap-screws. [Eng.] , ^ * 

tap-room (tap'rdm), w. [< tap^ 4- room^.] A 
room in which liquor is kept on tap, or is sold 
for consumption on the sfiot. 

The minister himself . . . would sometimes step into 
the top-room of a cold winter morning, and order a mug of 
flip from obsequious Amaslali the host. 

//. B. Slmve, Oldtown, i. 

tap-root (tap'rdt), n. In bot.y the main root of 
a plant, wbieb grows vigorously downward to a 
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considerable depth, giving off lateral roots in 
acropetal succession. See out under root^, 
tap-rooted (tap'rd^ted), o. In hoty having a 
tap-root. 

tajpsalteerie, tapsieteerie (tap-sal-te'ri, tap- 
si-te'ri), ndv. [Variations of top»y-turvyy q. v.] 
Topsy-turvy. [Bcoteh.] 

An’ warl’ly cares, an warl’ly men, 

May a’ gae tapmlteerie, O. 

Bumn, Green Grow the Bashes. 

tap-8Crew (tap'skrd), n. In mech.y same as tap- 
holt. 

tap-shackledf (tap'shak^'ld), a. Drunk. 

Being truly tapp-ehacHed, mistook the window for the 
dore. Ilealcit, Disc, of New World, p. 82. (Naree.) 

tapsman (taps'man ), w. ; pi. Utpsmen (-men). A 
servant who has principal charge and direction : 
as, the tapsman of a drove. [Scotch.] 
tapster (tai>'ster), n. [< ME. tapsterCy tappe- 
sterCy < AB, Itrppestre (= D. tapster), a tapster, 
< tspppauy tap: see tap^ and -ster.] A person 
employed in a tavern to tap or draw beer or 
ale, or other licpior, to be served to guests. 

Ho knew tlie taverncs wel In every toun. 

And everich liostilor and tapj>fiMere. 

Chancer, Gen. ITol. to (\ T., 1. 241. 
A forlorn taputcr, or some frothy fellow, 

'Phat. stinks of stale beer. 

Beau, and FI,, Gaptain, ii. 1. 

tapsterlyt (tai»'ster-li), a. [< tapster 4- -hj^.] 
(baracteristic of a tapster or a pot-house; 
he nets vulgar; coarse. 

1'liey . . . count it a great peece of ai’te in an Inklionie 
man, in aiiio taputcrlv' toanues whatsouuer, to oppose his 
suporiourK to etiuie. 

Naekc, Int. to Greene’s Menaphon (cd. Arber), p. 1). 

tapstresst (tap'str(‘K), «. [< tapster 4- A 

females tapster. 

Hecre, doe yon not? You are son»e tajtstreMe. 

Ileywood, Kair Maid of the West (Works, ed. 1874, II. 2()h). 

tapstryet, n. Bee tapvstnj. 

taptoot, taptowt, n. Same as tattoo^. 

tapu (ta-p<r ), n. and v. Same as taboo. Jour. 

Anthrop. Inst, XIX. 100. 
tapult, n. In ane. armoVy tlu^ vertical ridge* 
formed in front, by the breastidatt* of thc^ six- 
teenth <*entury (so" conjectured by Meyrick). 
tapwortf (tap'we rt), n. [< tap^ 4- icorV^.] Be(*r 
from a tap. 

A cup of small tapworte. 

Breton, Toyes ot an Idle Hoad, p. 26. iPaviett.) 

tap-wreneb (tap'rench), w. A two-handhui 
l(‘ver for turning a tap in tapping holes for 
scr(‘ws. A common form has a medial rectangular hole 
for the reception of the squared end of the shank of the 
tap, different sizes being used for dlfferon* sized taps. 
Other forms have adjustable clamping-pieees, actuaied by 
screws, for cugugiiigthe stiuariMl eim ot the shank ; by tills 
means various sizes of taps may bo used with the same 
tnji-wroncli. 

taqua-nut (tak'wa-mit), n. [< S, Amor, laqua 
4" Fi. nut.] Same 'us ivoripnut. 
tar^ (tiir), H. [< ME. tar, taar, tarre, ter, teer, 
terra , < AB. taoroy team {teonv-), ter a, also tyr- 
wa = Ml), terra, tecrCy teer, D. teer = MIjO. fare, 
LU. teer, tar = (A. dial. (Hessian) cchr, G. teer, 
therr (< LG.) = led. tjara = Dan. tjare = Bw. 
fjdra, tar; cf. Icel. iyrt, tyrfi (also tyru-tre, tyr- 
vidhr, tyrvi-tre, a resinous fir-tree), Lith. darwa, 
derwa, resinous wood, particularly of the fir- 
tree, Lett, darwa, tar: a remote d(*rivativo of 
tree: see tree.] A thick durk-colored viscid 
product obtaimsl by the destructive distilla- 
tion oi’ orgJiuic substances and bituminous min- 
erals, as wood, <*oaI, peat, shale, etc. Wood-tar, 
such as the- Vrehaiigel, Stockholm, and American tars of 
coiiunenu’, is geiiersilly prepared by a very rude process. 
A conical cavity is dug in the side of a bank or a steep 
hill, and a east-iron pan is placed at the bottom, from 
which leads a spout into a barrel for collecting the tar. 
Billets of wood (sueh as pine or fir) are thrown inUi this 
cavity, and, being covered with turf, are slowly hunied 
without flame The wfwid chiefly used In Europe Is that 
of the Seotch jdne. PinuM ttiiloeefrw, and the Siberian larch, 
Lanx Sihirtca : in the Dnltcd States that of the long- 
leaved pine, Ptnm ^talufitris Most of the tar produced 
ill the Diiited States is made in North t^arolina, Virginia, 
and Georgia. In England wood-tar is chiefly obtained 
as a by-product In the destructive distillation of wood 
for the niamifactnre of wood-vlr»egar (pyroligneous add) 
and wood-spirit (methyl alcoht>l). It has an acid reac- 
tion, and contains various liquid matters, of which the 

E rlnclpal are methyl-ac«*taie, aceti»ne, hydrocarbons of the 
enzene series, and a number of oxidized comxioundB, as 
carlK)lic acid. Paraflftn, anthracene, naphthalene, ctir>’s. 
ene, etc., are found among its solid products. It pos- 
sesses valuulile antiseptic properties, owing to the creo- 
sote it contains, and Is used extensively for coating and 
preserving timber and Iron in exixised situations, and for 
impregnating ships’ ropes and cc»rdage. Coal-tar is exten- 
sively iihtaimMl In the process of gas-man iifactiire. It is 
a very valuable substance, the cotiqiounds obtained from 
it forming the basis of many chemical manufactures. Bee 
oooi^r. 


tarandus 

Rubrik and taar wormes & anntes sleth. ' 

PaUadiui, Hiisbondrie (E. E. T. B.X p. 215. 
She loved not the savour of tar nor of pitch. 

Shade., I’empest, ii. 2. 54. 

Wood tar, known also as Stockholm and as Archangel 
tor, is principally prepared in the great pine forests of 
central and northern Knssia, Finland, and Sweden. 

Eneyc. Brit., XXIII. 67. 

Barbados tar, a commercial name for petroleum or min- 
eral tar found in some of the West Indian Islands. Bee 
MtrclMim, — Mtn arflil tar. Bee mineral.— (ftl of tar. 
See 01 ^.— Rangoon tar. Bee the quotation. 

Burmese naphtha or Rangoon tar Is obtained by sink- 
ing wells about 60 foot deep in the soil ; the fluid gradu- 
ally oozes in from tlic soil, and is removed as soon as the 
quantity accumulated is suffleient. lire, Diet., III. 398. 

Saoebarated tar. saccharated.- Tar bandage, an 

antiseptic bandage made by saturating a roller bandage, 
after application, with a mixture of 1 part of olive oil and 
20 parts of tar. — Tar beer, a mixture composed of 2 pints 
of W’an, 1 pint of tar, i pint of honey, and 0 pints of water. 
—Tar ointment. Bee ointment- Tar water. See tar- 
water. 

tar^ (tllr), V. t , ; pret. anil p]>. tarred, ppr. tar- 
ring. [< ME. terren (= D. teren = ML(4. ieren 
= G. theeren =r Bw. ^dra = Dan. tjmre), tar, < 
terre, tor, tar; seo tar^, n.\ To smear witli tar; 
fij^uratively, to cover as witli tar. 

Our hands ... are often tarred over with the surgery 
of our sheep. Shak., As you Like it, lii. 2. 63. 

Tarred paper. Bee paper.- -To be tarred with the 
same brnsn or sUck, to have the same blemish or fault ; 
have the same undesirable qualities. IBcoicli.] 

It has been Raslileigh hiinsell or some other o’ your 
cousins - they are n’ tarred wi' the mtne etick— rank 
Jacobites and papists. Scott, Hob Hoy, xxvi. 

To tar and feather (a person), to pour heated tur over 
him and then cover him witli feathers. This mode of 
punishment is as old at least as the crusades ; it Is a kind 
of mob vengeance still applied, or said to bo applied, to 
obnoxieiiB poinons in some paiTs of the United Biates. 
“ (\mcerning the lawes and ordinances appointed by K. 
Richard II. ) for bis Nauie Ian. 1189], the forme thereof was 
this. . . . Item, a thiefe or felon that hath stolteri, being 
lawfully conuieied, shal hiiue his head shonie, and boyl- 
ing pitch powred vpon his bead, and feathers or downe 
strawed vtaui the same, whereby he may bo knowen, and 
SI) at the tirst landing place they shall eonie to, there to be 
cast vp.” Ulakluyt’s II. 21 (tr. of original statute, 

which sec in Rymer’s “Fmdera” [ed. 17271, 1. 66).) 

Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 

Tarred and feathered and carrUal in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 

Whittier, Bkipper Ireson’s Ride. 

tar'-^t (till’), V. t. [Early mod. E. also tarr, tarre; 
< ME. terren, a lator form of terien, teryeu, tari- 
en, iarr^en, whoiicu* E. tarry^y the fuller form of 
the word : soc tarry^ . f !f. /gy ^] To iuciio ; pro- 
voke; hound. 

They have icrriil tlioe to ire. Quoted in HattiweU, 
And, like a dog that Is eoinpell’d to fight, 

Bnatoh at his master that ifotli tarre him on. 

Johnjv. 1. 117. 

tar^ (tai’)» w. [Ahhr. ot tarpaulin y *2.] A sailor: 
so (*allod from his tamui clothes, liands, etc. 
Also Jack Tar. 

Olio. Well, If lie bo returned, Mr. Novel, then shall I 
be pi'stered again with his boisterous sea-love. . . . 

Foo. Dear tar, thy humble servant. 

Wycherley, I’lalii Dealer, ii. 1. 

’rims Death, who kings and tare dispatches. 

In vuin Tom's life has dolfed. 

C. JHhdin, Tom Bowling. 

tara^ty interj. [A made* word, hurlcsquinp: tivy 
as used by D’Avcmint: see liry. (U‘. tanlivyy 
tantara.] A mere oxclaiimtion. 

1 King. Tara, tura, tara full East and by South. 

2 King. Wo sail with 'riiunder in our iiioiit)i, 

In scorching noon-day, wbiVst the traveller stayes. 
Busie, busie, busie, we bustle along. 

Buckingham, Rehearsal, v. 

tara'^ (tii'rll), n. Same as BiroK 
tara*^ (ta'rH ), n. Same as taliera. 
tara-fern (tii ra-fi'Tn), n. A fonn of tlit* com- 
mon brake, /'toV/.s' aquilina, having a thickened 
rootstock, on<*(‘ a staple food with tin* natives 
of Tasmania and New Ztialand — the roi of the 
latter people. 

taragon, U. Bet* tarragon. 
taragnira (tar-a-ge'rll), n. [B. Amer.] 1. A 
k inti of teguexih, a South American lizard of the 
family Iguanidfe, Also taraquira. — 2. [ct/y>.J A 
genus of such lizards, as T. iaraguira or umithi 
of Brazil. 

taraire (tu-ri're), n. A lanrineons tree of Now 
Z(*Rlarjd, lieilsehmiedia ( Nesodavhne) Taratn. it 
grows 60 or 80 feet Idgh, and has a hard oompnei wood 
available for cabinet-work, but not enduring (*xiK>sure. 
tarandus (ta-ran'dus), n. [NL., < Jj. *larandus, 
tarandruH, < Gr. Topardo^, a horned animal of 
the north, perhaps the reindeer.] 1. A rein- 
deer; an animal of the genus Rangifer, R. ta- 
randus (or Tarandus rangifer). Bee ttut under 
reindeer. — 2. [i'ap,] That genus which the 
reindeer represents: same as Rangier. 
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Tarannon shale 
Tarannon shale. See 

tarantf, n. A batt/ering-ram : a medieval term, 
tarantara (tar-an-tar'|i), n. [Imitative; cf. 
tiiraUintura aiid Same as UiTiiittn- 

tara and tanUmi, 

I would havo blown a trumpet tarantara. 

Randolph, Hey for Honesty, I. 2. 

tarantass (tar-an-tas'), n, [Kuss. tarantasil^ 
A large four-wheeled Russian vehicle, with a 
boat-shaped body fixed to two parallel loiigi- 







Tarantass. 


tudinal wooden bars, in place of springs, and a 
leather top^ or hood. It is eonnnonly without 
seats, and is drawn by tliree horses, 
tarantella (tar-an-tera), n. [Also tarenteUa; 
=s I . tarantella y < It. tarantella , a dance so called 
(also a tarantula), deriving its name from the 
city of Taranto, < L. Tarentnm, Tarentum. Cf. 
tarantula,'^ 1. A rapid, whirling dance for one 
couple, onginating in southern Italy and spe- 
cially common in the sixteenth century, when 
it was popularly sujiposc'd to bo a remedy for 
taraiitism. — 2. Music for sucli a dance, or in 
its rhythm, which in early examples was quad- 
ruple, but is now sextuple and very quick. It 
is usually characterized by sharji" transitions 
from major to minor. 

tarantelle (tar-an-ter), n, V, tarantelle : 
see taranUslla.'] Same as tarantella, 
tarantism (tar'an-tizm), /f. [Also tarentism; 
as It. Taranto, Tarentum (see tarantula and 
tarantella),"^ A dancing mania; specifi- 

cally and originally, a dancing mania of tbe 
south of Italy in those who had been bitten by 
a tarantula, or thought they had been, and their 
imitators. 

When the heat of the sun beffiiiR to burn more fiercely, 

. . . the BubJeotBof Taratdvnn perceive the gradually ap- 
proaching rucandescence of the poiaouing. 

0, W. Holmen, A Mortal Antipathy, xiv. 



Tttrdian*8 «poti 

tarkhaahqOn, wild 
endive (Richardson), and <»r<w7*r ’ 

qunf), wild succory, dandelion! 

A genus of composite plants, o* 
choriaeeee and subtribe Hypochatridem, it 



Tarantula ptkei), female. 


tarantismus (tar-an-tis'mus), n. [NTi.l Same 
as iarantiftm, 

^^rantula (ta-ran'tu-la), n* [Also tarantula; 
sr F. tarantule =; Sp. tardutuvo =s Pg. tarantula, 
< It. tarantola, a large spider so called, whose 
sting, in popular superstition, produced a dis- 
ease, called tarantism, which could be cured 
only by music or dancing; also applied to a 
lizard or Hcrpent, and to a fish; < Taranto, < L. 
Tarentum, < Gr. To/wf (Taparr-), Tarentum, a 
to^ in the south of Italy.] 1. A large wolf- 
^ider of southern Europe, Lycosn taran^tula or 


in the genus Lycom, It rested on such species 
as T. apuHs! of southern Europe, now known as 
Lyeosa tarantula. See dof. 1.— 4f. [cap,'] [NL.] 
A^enus of spider-like scorpions. As used by early 
writCTs, after Fabrlclus, It Included the genei*a Phrynw 
‘‘“‘j ^Y^lyphonua, now constituting the families Phrynida 
and Thelypfumutm, and the order Phrynida or Pedy^pi. 

There Is great possibility of confounding this genus 
[Tarantidd] with the famous Torentula [of the genus Ly- 
eoga\ . , . among the spiders. 

J. O. Wegttvood{^. (Cuvier, 1849, p. 465). 


Tarantula dance. Hame as taranUdla, 1 . 
tarantula-killer (ta-ran'^u-la-kiP^r), n, A 
largo wasp, as Fompilm formostis, which in 
southwestern parts of the United States kills 
the tarantula {Mygalc) of that region. The wasp 
makes a subterraneous neat or burrow, provisioning ft 
with the spider, which is mralyaed, but not killed, by 
stinging; an egg is deposited, and the larva which emerges 
subsists on the body of the spider until it is fully grown. 

tarantular (ta-ran'tu-liir), a, [< tarantula + 
-ar8.] Pertaining to dr characteristic of tbe 
tarantula. 

About the same season of the year at which the taran- 


f Vit 

whose bite was fabled to About the same season of the year at which the taran- 
cause tarantism; hence, any similar spider of poisoning took place he is liable to certain nervous 

seizures. O. Holme*, A Mortal Antipathy, xiv. 



Nest of Tarantula {/^tosa ttid^ex). 


(which see), the species of 
which are numerous. See also cuts in next 
column. 

tarantidan, licing a monstrous spider with 
lark'like ciawes, and somewhat bigger. 

Rvelyn, Diary, Feb. 4, 1646. 
2. Any one of the great hairy spiders of the 
wanner parts of America ; a bird-spider or crab- 
spider; any species of Mygale, or of some al- 
lied genus. See cuts under falx and Myqale.-^ 
o. [Cf//).] [NL.] An old genus of spiders, for- 
merly reputed to be poisonous, belonging to 
the family Lycoeidm, and now usually merged 


tarantulated (ta-ran'tu-la-ted), a, [< *taran~ 
dilate (< It. tarantolato, hitteu by a tarantula).] 
Bitten by a tarantula; suffering from taran- 
tism. 

To music's pipe the passions dance ; 

Motions uiiwiird its pow’rs have shewn, 
Tarantulated by a tune. M. Qreen, The Spleen. 

t^apatek (tar'a-pach), n, A stringed musical 
instrument used in the Sandwich Islands. 

This gui^, or tarepateh, he took from its nail, . . . and 
stepped out on the balcony. Scribner** May., IX. 288. 

taraquira ( tar-a-ke'rft), n , Same as taraguira, 1 . 
Jmp, IHct, • 

tarataiitara (tar'^'a-tan-tar'jl), n, or adv, [Al^o 
taratantarra, = It. tara tantara (Florio), < L. 
taraiantara (Ennius jn Priscian), a word imi- 
tative of the sound of a trumpet; cf. tantara, 
tarantara, Cf. also It. tarapatd, imitative of 
the sound of a drum.] A word imitative of 
the sound of a trumpet; used indifferently as 
a noun or as an adverb. 

Let drums boat on, trumpets sound taratantarra, 

, Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 880 . 

tarai^ciH (ta-rak'sa-sin), n, [< Taraxacum + 
A crystallizable substance extracted 
from the dandelion, on which the diuretic and 
tonic properties of its rootstock probably de- 
pend. ^ 

(ta-rak'sa-kum), n, [NL. (Haller, 
1742), also Taraxaoon; also, in a form given 
as At., taroMCon, a kind of succory; prob. of 


I>anUellon [Taraxacum eS^cinaU). 

^so occurring in the southern hemisphere and sometimes 
In the tropics. They are mostly stemless herbs, bearing 
a rosette of radical leaves which are entire or variou^y 
toothed, aud a leafless scape crowned by a single broad 
yellow flowoi-head, or rarely, by terminal branching, pro- 
duclng two or three heads. Iho only North American 
species is the polymorphous T. oflcinale, the dandelion 
®®® also cuts under runcinate, pappuM, and 

2.- [I, c,] A plant of this genus, or a drug pre- 
pared from it, ® 

You we bilious, my good man. Qo and pay a guinea to 
one of the doctors in those houses. ... Ho will urescribe 
taraaamm for you, or pi I : hydrarg. 

Thackeray, Philip, ii. 

T&rft^ppos ( tar-ak-sip ^ os ) , w . [< Gr. tapd^nrirog, 
a pillar at the turning-point of the course (see 
def.), ht. 'frightening horses,^ an epithet of 
Fosmdon, < rupdaanvj trouble, confound, fright- 
a horse.] In (Ir, antig,, a pillar or 
altar at the turning-point of the course in the 
hip]>odrom(» at Olympia, which was believed 
terrify the competing horses, 
and thus cause the frequent accidents at this 
point of the course. 

(ta-rak'sis), n, [NL., = F. tar axis, < Gr. 
rdpajt^, trouble, < rapdoanv, trouble, confound, 
confuse.] A slight inflammation of the eye. 
tax-board (tar'bord), n, 1. A coarse, stout kind 
of nullboard, made of pieces of tarred rope, etc. 
—2. A building-paper saturated with tar. 
tarpogriat(tar-bog'in), n. Same as toboggan, 
tarboosh (tfir-bOsh'), w. [Also, as F., tarbouche; 

< Ar. tarbufih, tarhaush,] A 
cap of cloth or felt, nearly 
always red, and having 
a tassel, usually of dark- 
blue silk, at the crown. 

It is worn hy the raou of all 
Moslem nations (except the 
desert tribes). It differs slight- 



part of the turban. ^ arbo<«h. 

He dresses like a beggar, with the dirtiest tarboosh upon 
his tufty poll, aud only a cotton shirt over his sooty akin. 

R, F. Burton, £1-Medinali, p. 109. 
tar-box (tar'boks), n, A box containing tar, 
shS^p anointing sore^ on 

My scrip, my iar-hox, hook, and coat, will prove 
But a thin purchase. Massinger, Bashful Lover, ill. 1. 

tar-brush (tfir'brush), n, A brush with which 

«• touch of the tar-taruBh. 
to have a dash of dark or black blood in the veins, show- 

Wost Indie?^*^ ***** ‘ * contempt from the 

taxcelf, n. Same as tercel, 
t^damente (tar-d&-men'te), adv, [It., < tor- 
do, slow; see tardy,] In music, slowly, 
tardando (tar-d&n'do), a, [It., ppr. of tardare, 
go slow, < tar do, slow; see tardy,] In mmic, 
same as ritardando, 

taxdatlont (tfir-da'shqn), n. [< L. tardatio(n^), 
slowness, < tardare, pp. tarda, tus, hinder, delay, 
< tarms, slow, tardy ; see tardy,] The act of re- 
tarding or delaying ; retardation. Bailey, 1727. 
*wdieu S spots. Punctiform subpleural ec- 
chymoses, as indicating death by suffocation: 


TaMien's spots 

usually seen at the base, Toot, and lower margin 
of the lungs. 

Tardhnada (tttr-dig'rMft), n.pi, [nl. (nii- 
ger, 1811), neut. of L. tardigradus : see tar- 
aigrad^,’] 1. In llliger^s classification (1811), 
the eighth order of mammals, containing the 
sloths, with which, however, the sloth-l)ear (iVo- 
chiluB) was included, with elimination of this, the 
term is used for the sloth family and some of the related 
extinct forms. Compare Oravigrada, See cuts under <w- 
wcM and ChoUtputt. 

The former [group J consists of the Sloths, or Tardi- 
prada— remarkable animals, which are confined to the 
great forests of South America, where they lead a purely 
arboreal life, Busnendod by their strong, hrK>klike claws to 
the branches of the trees. Anat, Vert., p. 283. 

2. Water-bears or bear-animalcules, an order 
of Arachnida sjmonymous with Arctisca. (See 
also Macrohiotidm.) The order is sometimes 
raised to the rank of a class apart from Aradir- 
nula. See cut under ArcMsca. 
tardigrade (tar'di-grad), a. and n, [< L. tardi- 
gradus^ slow-going, slow-paced, < tardus^ slow, 
+ gradif go, walk: see grade^.li I, a. Slow- 
going; slow in movement; specifically, noting 
the Tardigrada in either sense. Compare gravi- 
gradc. 

The soldiers were stmggliiig and fighting their way af- 
ter them, in such tardigrade fashion as their hoof-shaped 
shoes would allow. Qeimje, Eliot, Kumola, xxii. (Dames.) 
Tardigrade rotiferst, the Tardigrada or Arctisca ; bear- 
animalcules. 

n. n. One of the Tardigrada, 

tardinradoUBt (tar-dig'ra-dus), a. [< L. tardi- 
slow-going : neQ tardigrade,^ Same as 
tardigrade. 

It is but a slow and fardigradms animal. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., lii. 28. 

tardily (tlir'di-li), adv. In a taniy manner. 

(а) Slowly. 

For those that could speak low and tardily 
Would turn their own perfection to abuse 
To seem like him. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., li. 3. 26. 

(б) Reluctantly > unwillingly ; with hesitation. 

It seemed probable that, as long as Rochester continued 
to submit himself, though tardily and with murmurs, to 
the royal pleasure, he would continue to belli name prime 
minister. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

(c) Late : as, he camo unwillingly and tardily. 

tardiness (tilrMi-nes), w, Tho state or quality 
of being tardy, (a) SUiwness of motion or action. 
Unwillingness ; reluctance nianifosted by slowness, (c) 
Lateness. 

tarditationt (tar-di-ta'Hhqn), n. [< 1 •. lardi- 
ta(t-)yf slowness, tardiness, 4* •ion,'] Hlow- 
noss; delay. 

Instruct them to avoid all snares 

Of tardidation |read tarditationt in the Lords affaires. 

Herrick, Salutation. 

tardityt (tar'dj-ti), n, [< OF. tardite = It. lar- 
dila, < L. tariHta{1-)Sf slowness, < fardn,s, slow: 
sec tard/}/,] Slowness; tardiness; dtilliiess. 

I for my part, as I can and may for my tardity aiul dul- 
ness, will think of tlie matter. 

Bp. Itidley, in Hradford’s Letters (Parker Hoc.), 11. 174. 

Tardivola (tar-div'o-la), n. [NL., < L. tardua^ 
slow, + volarc, fly: see volant] In ot'uitli., 
same as Emhirhoideft, 

tardo^ (tiir'do), a, [It., < L. tardus, slow: see 
tardy,] In music, slow : noting passages to bo 
so rendered. 

tardO" (tarMo), n. [Sp., a, sloth, < tardo, slow: 
see tardy.] A sloth. »Se(5 stoth^, n., 4. 

A family of black tardos Inhabited a clump of shade- 
trees. Stand. Nat. Hist., V. 54. 

tardy (tftr'di), a. [= F. tardif = Pr. tardiu = 
Sp. tardio = Pg. tardio = It. tardim (ML. as 
if ^tardivtis), slow, tardy; with added suffix, < 
F, tard = Pr. tart, tard = Sji. Pg. tfirdo = It. 
tardo, slow, tardy, < L. tardus, slow, sluggish, 
tardy, dull, stupiil, deliberate. Heuce ult. (from 
L. tardus) tardation, tardity, target, retard, otc.J 

1 . Moving with a slow pace or motion ; slow ; 
sluggish. 

But ho, poor soul, by your first order died, 

And that a winged Mercury did boar ; 

Some tardy cripple bore the countermand. 

Shak., Rich. III., li. 1. 89. 

Six thousand years of sorrow have well-nigh 
Fulfill’d their tardy and disastrous course. 

Ccw%ier, Task, vi. 786. 

2. Late; dilatory; behindhand. 

You may freely censure him for being tardy in his pay- 
ments. Arhuthruit. 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

Shale., R. and J., 11. 6. 16. 

Now shouts and tumults wake the tardy sun, 

As with tlie light the warriors’ toils begun. 

Pope, Iliad, xi. 67. 

3. Characterized by or proceeding from reluc- 
tance ; unwilling to move or act ; banging back. 
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Dp you not come your tardy wan to chide. 

That, lapsed In time and paseion, lets go by 
The Important acting of your dread command? 

Shtde., Hamlet, ill. 4. 106. 

A nation scourg’d, yet tardyUy repent. 

Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 728. 
Oome tardy olft, tardily accomplished ; falling short. 

The purpose of playing ... Is to hold , . . the mirror 
up to nature. . . . Now this overdone, or emm tardy off, 
though It make tho unskilful laugh, cannot but make the 
Judicious grieve. Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 2. 28. 

To take one tardyt, to take or come upon one unpre- 
pared or unaware. 

Be not ta'm tardy by unwise delay. 

Shak., Rich. III., fv. 1. 62. 
“Yield, scoundrel base,’’ quoth she, “or die,” . . . 
But if thou think’st I fooA: thee tardy, . . . 

1*11 wave niy title to thy flesh. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. Hi. 789. 
seSyn. Dilatorjf, etc. (see slack, procrastinating. 

tardyt (tar'di), V. t. [< tardy, a.] To delay; 
retard ; hinder. 

Which bad been done. 

But that the good mind of Uamillo tardied 
My swift coiiiitiand. S)Mk., W'. T., Hi. 2. 16;i. 

tardy-gaited ( tar'cli-ga^''t©d ), a. Slow-moving ; 
sluggish. 

The cripple tardy-paited night, 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. Shak., Hen. V., Iv., Frol., 1. 20. 

tardy-rising (tiirMi-n'^zing), a. Slow in grow- 
ing ; slowly acciimula.ting. 

Thither crowds 

Each greedy wretch for tardy-rising wealth, 

Whicli cumcR too late. Dyer, Fleece, 1. 

tare^ (tar), a. [Prob. nit. < fear^ (pret. tare). 
Compare fnre^.] Kagor; brisk. IJalliwcll. 
[Prov. Eng.J 

tare‘^ (tar), u. [Early mod. E. also taare; < M E. 
tare, pi. tares, tans, taren, taro; purhaps directly 
< tare^, brisk, eager, or (less liKoly in tho ME. 
period) abbr. of tarefitch, tateveteh, tareqrass, 
tar-grass, of which the first element is thentarc^, 
eager, quick, but of which otherwise the first 
element is tare*l. In the lack of evidence of Die 
existence of a ME. form of tare'^, a., and of 
tho compounds inentioiieii, tli© etyin. remains 
doubtful. No cognate forms are found.] A 
plant of tho genus Vieia, otherwise known ns 
veteh ; most often tho common vetch, V. saliva, 
an annual or biennial herb widely cultivated 
in Europe as a J’orage-plant. u is a low spreading 
or erect or iduiost climbing plant with pinnate leaves of 
from four U> seven pairs of leaflets, bearing puiqdc pea- 
flowers, cuinmonly single in the axils. 1’he tare is used as 
green fodd or or somet iines cured for hay. There nr© a su ni- 
mer and a winter variety. name applies also some- 
what Speciflcally to V. hirnita, and is loosely besti>we«l 
on other vet-clies anci species of Lathyrus. Tlie tare of 
Mat. xiii. 2.% ,% is siipiKised hi he the holium temuletUum, 
or dariK'l. Also called tarvetch. 

Of al hir art no count e I iioght a tare. 

Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. l.^O. 

Ills enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat. 

Mat. xill. 26. 

Haixy tare, Vida hirmta, a giiod species for forage.— 
Smooth tare, Vida trtrasperum, a forage vetch recom- 
mended fur sandy gi'<iuiul. 

tar©’^ (tar). All obsolete or archaic preterit of 
Uar^. 

tare^ (tSr), u. [< F. tare = Pr. Hp. Pg. It. tara, 
tare, < Ar. tar ha, that which is thrown away, < 
tarah, reject, throw away.] 1. In com., a de- 
duction made from the gross weight of goods 
as ei^ui valent to the real or ai>proxiinato weight 
of the cask, box, pot, bag, or otlier package 
containing them. Tare is said to be real wiien the 
true weight of the iiackage is kiuiwii and allowed for, 
averapt wiien it is esl iinated fioin siiiiiiar known cases, and 
custainary wlicii a uniform rate Is deducietl. See tret. 

2. In cheni,, an empty vessel similar to one in 
which a chemical operation is conducted, ami 
placed liesidt^ it during the operation. The tare 
serves to detect or coinpetisate for any change in the 
weight of the otlier vessel. Auier. Chem. Jour., X. 319.— 
Tare and tret, a rule of arithmetic for calculating al- 
liiwances, as for tare, cloft, tret, etc. 

tar©^ (tar), t . i.\ i»ret. and pj). tared, ppr. taring. 
[< iare^, n. | To note or mark the winght of, 
as a container of any kind, for subsequent 
allowance of tart'. 

The neck of a bottle . , . niarkud tor the quantity of 
liquid to be jiercolatcd, . , or ol a tared liottle, if the 

percolate is to be weiglied. />. S, Disjmwatury, p. 67r>. 

tar©® (iSr), w. [E. Ind.] A small silver coin 
fonnerly cuiTent in India. 

tar©e (tar'o), u. [< Hind, tdri: see U>ddy.] 
Bamt.' as toddy. 

tarefitebf, n, [Early mod. E. tarefytehe ; dial, 
also tarreU'h; < tare^ .r farc2(8ee fnre^) *f fftch^ 

( vetch ) . 1 Harne as ttm 2. 

Tarefytche, a come, lupyn. Palsr/rane, p. 279. 

tar©nte (ta-ront'), n. [P.; cf. tarentota, taran- 
tula.] The common gecko-lizard of southern 


targat 

Europe, Platydaotylus mauritanieus. Also taren- 
tola. See cut under Platydactylus, 

tarantella ( tar-en-tel %),n. Same as taran tella. 

Tarentin© (tar'en-tin)‘,‘ a, and w. [< L. Taren- 
tinus, < Tarmtum (It. Taranto), < Or. Tdpug 
(Tapavr-), Tarentum : see def.] I, a. Pertain- 
ing to Tarentum, an ancient city of Magna 
Grmcia in Italy : as, Tarmtine coins.— Tarentlne 
games. See Taurian games, under Taurian^. 

II, n. An inhabitant of Tarentum. 

tarentisxn (tar\m-tizm), n. Same as tarantism. 

tarentola ( ta-ro n ' to-ljl) , n. [It. : see taran tula.] 
1, The gecko-lizard mauritani- 
cus. See tarente. — 2. [cq/>.] [NL.] A genus 
of such gecko-lizards. 

tarantula (ta-ren'tu-lft), n. Same as tarantu- 
la, 1. 

targant, torgant (tiir'gant, tdr'gant), a. [Cor- 
rupt for *^torqu€nt, < L. torimcn{t-)8, ppr. of 
torquer€,iyiiat: see torque,] In lar,, bent into 
a double curve like an B: as, a serpent targanU 
Also torqued. 

targatt, targatef, W. Obsolete forms of iar- 
get, 

targe (tarj), n, [< ME. targe =: MD. tartsche 
= G. tartsche, < OP. targe, also targue, tarque 
= Bp. tarja, a shield, =: Pg. tarja, a target, es- 
cutcheon, boi*der, = It. targa (ML. targa), a 
sliield, buckler; prob. of Teut. origin; cf. AS. 
targe, pi. targan, a shield (rare) (Icel. targa, a 
shield, prob.< AS.), = OHG. sarga,ntmmo, side 
of a vessel, a wall, MHG. Q.zarge, a frame, case, 
side, border; cf. Ijith. darzas, a border, halo 
(around the moon), inclosure, garden. The 
ME. targe (with the soft g) could not come 
from the AS. targe; but it may stand for the 
reg. ^tar^e, altered to large by the influence of 
Oh\ targe, a shield, as Be. targe, tairge, vex, 
stands for tar;se, mod. tarry, by the influence 
of OF. tar ger, delay (see target, target). Hence 
ult. dim. target. The AB. targe, a shield, is 
rare, and may possibly be, in that sense, af- 
fected by early OF.] Ashiedd; buckler: same 
as iargvA, 

On hir hoed an hat 

As brood as is a bokolor or a targe. 

Chaucer, Gon. ?rol. to C. T., 1. 471. 
Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 

That on tho flold his targe ho threw, 

Whoso brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so olten dash’d aside. 

Scott, L. of tho L., V. 16, 

targ©’*^? (tiirj), V. i. r< ME. t argon, < OF. tar- 
gvr, targior, larjvr, delay, <, LL. as if ^Inrdicare, 
diday, go slowly, frcMp of L. tardare, go slowly, 
< tardus, slow : see tardy, Cf. tarry^T] To de- 
lay; tarry. 

That time thought tho Kyng to targe no longer, 

But bring that lilisfull to the born soono. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine, (E. E. T. B.X L 211. 

targ©*'^ J pl’t't. and T>i». targed, ppr. 

targing, [Be., also tairge; < ME. tar^en, terpen, 
altered to targen by iiifluiuice of OP. larger, de- 
lay, the prop! mod. form from ME. tar^en, ter- 
pen being see 1. To vex with 

censure; reprinuind; rate. — 2. To vex with 
questions; catechiz(‘ or cross-examine strictly. 
An' aye on Sundays duly, nightly, 

I on the (luestioiiM l('uteehisin| targe them tightly. 

Burns, Tho Inventory. 

3. To keep under strict discipline. 

Uallum Bog . . . tmik tho opportunity of discharging 
tho ohiigatimi by muiintfng guard over tho herodltarv 
tailor of Hli</olid nan Ivor; and, as ho expressed himself, 
** targed him tightly *' till tho tbdshlng of the Job. 

Scott, Waverley, xlH. 

targ©^t, n, [ME. ; origin obsciiro.] A charter. 
Targe or chartyi. t'ai tu. J*rmnpt. Pare., p. 487. 

targ©zaan (tiirj'man), >/.; pi, tarqvrnen (-men). 
One who carries a targe or shield. 

He sbiutly encounter’d ilio targemen. 

Battle, of Sheriff- Muir (ChlUVs Ballads, VII. 168). 

targ©t (tiir'get), V. [Early mod. E. also tar- 
gett, targuet, earlier targat, tergal, target; < 



leather sl^ve .iiitl hatullc : <, target in protUe. 


turget 
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ME. target, targette, *^targiiette, < OF. ^targuette, 
**targctie (not found) (= It. targhetta, a small 
shield, = Sp. tarjetUy a small shield, a sign- 
board, eard; ML. tarcheta), dim. of targur^ 
targCy a shield: see target. The Ir. Gaol, tar^ 
gnidf W. larged, a shield, target, are appar. < E. 
Tlie W. targed, a dasher, tarian^ a shield, dash- 
er (< targ, dash, percussion), are appar. not 
related to the E. word.] 1. A shield. Specift- 
oally— (a) A small round shield ; a buckler. See cut on 
preuediiiic page. 

Likewise rounde leather targeWt is the Spanish fashion, 
whoe used it (for the most part) paynted. 

Sprrtser, Stat-e of Ireland. 
(h) In the seventeenth century, a shield of any form used 
by an infantry soldier as a substitute for body-armor. 
(Jompare targeUer. 

Integrity thus armless seeks her foes, 

And never needs the Uirget nor the sword. 

Fletcher {and another), (jueen of (’orinth, iv. .'1. 


2. A sliidd-shapod, circular, or other mark at 
which archt^rs or users of lirt'arins shoot for 
practice or for a i)rizo : 
so called from the mark, 
which usually consists 
of concentric rings. For 
archery (see U) it is 

commonly painted on cunvtiH 
drawn over a wedge-shupt'd 
frame, and stuited with 
straw ; that for jmictice with 
the musket or ride was for- 
merly flat, and made of 
planks in one or inon* thi»‘k- 
nesses. Modern targiits for 
long-range jjraetice with the 
rifle are made of metal, and 
the cumpurtinents are usu- 
ally square, one within the 
other ; the target for practice 
with cannon is genendly in 




All |T“ 
Targets for Rifle I'rarticc. 

A, luill’s-eve ; R, center . C, in- 
I ), outer. The l<»wer figure 


tended h» test the jreiietrat- 
liig power of the projectile, 
and is accordingly built up 
in iiiiitation of the side of a 
ship, or of a tuiTot. 

I have seen the gentlemen who prfictise archery in the 
vicinity of JA)ndon rep<*.atedly shoot from end to end, and 
not touch tlie target with an arrow. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 120. 

The archery ground was a carefully kept inclosure, . . . 
where the targetn were jdaced in agreeahltj afteriiuuii 
shade. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, x. 


3. Figurftliv<‘ly, aiiylbiug at whi<*h observa- 
tion is aiiuf'd; om^ who or that which is a 
markcfl object of curiosity, admiration, con- 
tciiiipt, or other ffudiiig. 

They to whom iny foolish passion were a target for their 
scorn. Tenngaon, Ixwksley Hall. 

4. On a railroad, Ihf^ frame or holdcT in which 
a signal is displayed, as at switches. — 6. The 
slifling sight on a leveling-staff. Also called 
vane. Ho(^ cut under level nig-staff. E. JI. 
Knight, — 6. In her., a bearing representing a 
round shield, or buckler. — 7. A ])endaut, often 
jeweled; a tassel, j Scotcli.] 

Thcr hang nine targata at .Tohnys hat, 

And ilka aii worth three hundred pound. 

Johnie A nuHt rang H'hiUVR BiUlads, VI. 4U). 

8 . Ashrt'd; slice. [ Ib'evincial.] 

liord Surrey loved buttered lyng and target* of mutton 
for breakfast, and my Lady’s (trace used to piddle with a 
chifie of beef upon brewess. 

Gray, 'I’o Rev. W. Mason, Doc. lUth, 

target-card (tilr'gtd-kiird), n. In arehenj, a card 
comred in tlu< same manner as life target., con- 
taining the jiaiiios of tlie shooters, and used for 
scoring their hits. Ennje. Hr it., II. 37H. 

targeted (tar'gf't-ed), a. [< target + -rf/-.] Fur- 
nifdied or armed with a target; having a de- 
fensive covering, as of metal or hide. 

Not rougli and targeted as tlie rhinoceros. 

Bp. Gavden, llleraspistes (KJWl), p. f>27. (Latham.) 

targeteer (tiir-gc-tcr'), n. [Formerly also far- 
getier, favgeftier (=: It. targhettiere); as target 
-f -eer. J A sohlitfl* carrying a target or buckler. 
Especially (a) A (treek or iloman light-armed soldier ; a 
peltust 

All tin* space the trench contain'd bef(rt*e . . . 

Was till'd with horse ajnl targeteer*, who there for refuge 
came Chapman, Iliad, viii. 17s. 

(b) In the early part of the seventeenth century, a soldier 
furnished with a target to re])hu’ein part the aimor which 
was being abandoned. 

target-fixing (tiir'get-fir'''ing). n. fthootiug at 
a target, as in artillery or archery practice. 

The law of pri»babllity as ajiplled to target-firinni. 

Nature, XXxVIl. SSf). 

target-lamp (tiir 'get-lamp), n. A signal-lamp 
attached to fixed targets or semajihore signals. 

targrass (tar'gras), n. [ < far. dial, form of fare, 
+ grass. ^ A sp(H*i('s of vtdeh, probably Ciria 
hirsnfa. 

targuett, n. An obsolete fonn of target. 


Targum (tftr'gom), ». [< Chal. targum^ inter- 
pretation, < targem, interpret. Cf. dragoman, 
drogman, truckman^ etc., from the same source.] 
A translation or paraphrase of some portion of 
the Hebrew Scriptures in the Aramaic or Chal- 
dee language or dialect, which became neces- 
sary after the Babylonish captivity, when He- 
brew began to die out as the popular language. 
The Targum, long preserved by oral transmission, does 
not seem to have been committed to writing until the first 
centuries of the Christian era. The most ancient and 
valuable of the extant Targum s are those ascribed tf) or 
called after Oiikelos (on the Dentateucli) and Jonathan 
Ben TTesiol. The Targums do not furnish any paraphrase 
of Nehemiah, Ezra, or Daniel. 

Targumic (tar'gum-ik),rt. l<. TargumA- -ic.^ Of 
or pertaining to the literature of the Tnrgums, 

Certain Targumut fragments on the Pentateuch. 

Eneyc. BrU., XXIII. 63. 

Targumist (tar'gum-ist), n. [< Targum + -t/?/.] 
The writer or expounder of a Targum; one 
versed in the language and literature of the 
Targums. 

Tiieu we must conclude that .louathnn <>r Onkulos the 
Targumist* were of cleaner language than he that made 
the tongue. Milton, Apology foi- .Snuctymimus. 

The later Targumist* call him fBalaani] a siiiiier atnl an 
acenrst'd man, while the Talmudists make him the repre- 
sentative ot the godless, in contrast witli Abruluini, the 
representative of the pious. Encgc. Brit., HI 2.^)0. 

Targumistic (tar-gum-is'lik), a. ' [< Targumist 
+ -ic.~\ Of or pertaiiiiug to a 'rargumist or the 
Targum ists. Andover Iter . , \' 1 1 . 1 0 1 . 
tarliedl (tllr'hel), n. [So called in allusion to 
tar as one of the principal products of tin* State ; 
< tar^ 4- fnWL] A dweller in the pine-barrens 
of North (Jarolina; hence, any inhabitant of 
that State. [Colloq., U. S.] 

Themounbiin tarheel gradually drifted into a condition 
of dreary indifference to all things sublunary hut hog and 
hominy, or tlie delights of a bear hunt and barbecue. 

Jmtr. oA Amer. Folk-Lfyre, 11. h.O. 

tarhood (tar'hiid), «. [< tnrJ 4- -hood,^ Tlu' 

state of being a tar or sailor; sailors eollectiv(*- 
ly. [ Hare and humorous.] 

This circumstance . . . has been so ritlicnled by the 
whole tarhood that, the romantic part h>f the sea- piece] 
has he(m forced to ho cancelled, and one only gun remains 
bring at Anson's ship. Walpide, To Mann, March 28, 17-19. 

tarierf, n. An obsolet.(^ form of terner^. Pats- 
grave. 

tarifif (tar'if ), w. 1 < OF. tariffe, f., arithmetic, or 
the casting of accounts, F. tarif, m., tariff, rate, 
= Oil. iartffa, arithmetic, or the easting of ac- 
counts, It. tariffa, tariff, price, assessrinuit, list, 
of prices, < Sp. tarif a (ML. tanfa), a list of 
prices, book of rates, < Ar. ta'rifa, ia'rtf, iioti- 
neat ion, information, inventory (a list of things, 
particularly of fees to be jiaid), < 'arafa, know; 
cf. Utrif, knowing, "arf, scent, odor, *urf, equity, 
knowledge, acquaintance, etc.] 1. A 
list or table of goods with the duties or customs 
to be paid oil them, either on importation or 
on exportation ; a list or table of duties or cus- 
toms to be jiaid on goods imported or (‘xjiorted. 
The principle of a tariff depends uixm the ctimmercial pol- 
icy of the state by which it is framed, and the details are 
constantly fluctuating with the change of intcrcKts nnil the 
wants of the community, or in pursuance of commercial 
treaties with other states. 

2. A duty, or the duties col1ectiv(‘]y, imposed 
according to such a list, table, or scale, — 3. A 
table or scale of charges generally: as, a tele- 
graph tariff.---^. A law regulating im)>()rt du- 
ties: as, the tariff of 1H24 — Compromise tariff, 
in IT. S, hist., a tariff'estahllshed by an act passed in ]83.{, 
promoted by Henry Clay. By it duties wore to be rcduce<l 
gradually until in 1842 no duties were to exceed 20 per cent. 
1 1 was 8uperse«le<l by the prot oeti vo taritt of 1 84 2. Dlngley 
tariff (from Nelson Diiigley, Jr.,ehulrniaii of the Wajs arnl 
Means Committee), a tariff cstahlisliod by the net of 1897. 

— McKinley tariff, in tT. S. hist., a tariff established by an 
act of I890(rei)eule(i 1894), introduc-ed by William McKin- 
ley, chairman of the Ways and Means t'ornmitU’se in the 
House of Uepreseiitatives. It made many addithms to the 
free list and reduced duties on certain articles, but whs in 
general strongly protective, imposing or increasing duties 
on many agricultural products, raw materials, and manu- 
factured articles.— Morrill tariff, in (T. S hist., a tariff 
established by an act passed in 1861, introduced by J. S. 
Morrill, a representative from Vermont. It was one of 
the series of “ war measures " occasioned by the civil war 
of 1861-5, which resulted in a groat development of the 
protective principle. — Revenue tariff, a tariff which has 
for its main object the production of revenue, as distin- 
guished from u ttu'iff which seeks to combine the produc- 
tion of revetiue with protection to home industries. | V. 8.] 

— Tariff Of abominations, in C. S. hist, a name given 
to the tariff of 1828, in w'hich the protective tendencies as 
displayed in the tariffs of 1816 and 1824 were strongl> de- 
veloped. It occasioned great opposition in the South, and 
led It* the nullification movement. — Tariff reform, re- 
nioval of inequalities or abuses in a tariff system ; specifi- 
cally, in recent American politics, a reform favoring a 
general reduction of import duties, espocially on raw ma- 
terials, and in general a movement away from protection. 


—Walker tariff, in U. S. hist., a tariff est-ablisbed by 
an act passed in 1846, in accordance with principles laid 
down by Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury. It 
classified all articles under eight scheduler and greatly 
reduced tlie duties from the tariff of 1842. Its rates were 
still further rediujod by the act of 1857.- WHson tariff 
(from William U Wilson, chairman of the Ways and Means 
(Vininiittee), the tariff established by the act of 1804. It 
inatiii the average rate of duties somewhat k>wer than that 
which resulted from the McKinley tariff. The most Ini- 
lioi-tant provision of the act was the free importation 
of raw wool. It became a law without the signature of 
President Cleveland. 

tariff (tar'if), r. t. [< tariff, w.] 1. To make 
a list of duties on, as ou imported goods. — 2. 
To put a valuation ujioii. 

These tetradrachms were tariffed by the Romans as 
only equivalent to the denarius. 

D. V. Head, lllstoria Numorum, p. 718. 

tariff-ridden (tar'if-rid '^n), o. Burdened with 
a tariff or tariffs ; carrying an exoessive burden 
of indirect taxation. 

tarin (tar'in), n. [< F. tarin, a siskin ; origin ob- 
scure.] A book-name of the siskin. Also terin. 
tar-kim (tar'kil), n. A conical heap of pine 
wood arranged for burning to produce tar. 
Bartlett. [North (Carolina.] 
tar-lamp (tkr'lamp), n. An illuminating lamp 
in which tar is biiriK'd. The burner is annular, and 
through its center compressed air is supplied, causing the 
tar to burn with a brilliant white light. E. //. Knight. 
tarlatan ( tar 'la-tan ),n. [ Ferhaps ult. < It. dial. 
(Milanese) linsey-woolsey, (ff. tar- 

1aiA.'\ A very thin muslin, so open in texture 
as to be transparent, and often rather coarse 
in quality. It is ustul for women’s evening 
dress, for widows’ caps, etc. 
tarn^ (tiirn), w. [Also tairn (Sc.); < ME. tariw, 
ieme =ileo\. IJdrn, tjarn = Sw. dial, tjdrn, t(trn==: 
Norw. fjorn. etc. (Aasen), a tarn.] 1. A small 
mountain lake or pool, especially one which 
lias no visi})l(^ fe(Rlers. [Eng. and Scotch.] 
Than the grot of the grekes agreit horn all, 

The corse for to cast in a clere terne, 

Vndur a syde of the Cite, A- syiike hit thorin. 

Jtesf.mction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 11187. 

A glen, gray boulder and black tarn. 

Tennyson, Ijaucclot and Elaine. 

2. A bog; a marsh; a fen. [Prov. Eng.] 
tarn*"* (tiirn), n. Same as lertA. 
tarnal (tilr'nal), a, and adr. [An aphctic form 
of etarnat, dial. var. of eternal, used (partly as 
a euplnunism for infernal) as a terra or empha- 
sis and dislike : see eternal.'] An epithet of 
roTirobation : used as a piece of mild profanity. 
[Vulgar.] 

My gracious ' it 's a scoipion thet 's took a shine to play 
with ’t. 

I darsn’t skeer the lartutl thing for fear he'd runaway 
with ’t. LoiveM, Biglow Papers, Ist ser., ii. 

tarnation (tilr-na'shqn), a. and adr. [A fusion 
of (tarnation, a minc(‘(i form of damnation, with 
tarnal. \ Hame as knv/r//. [Vulgar.] 

And her tarnation hull a-growing rounder ! 

Hood, Sailor's Apology. 

A tanififion long word. Jiulwer, My Novel, v. 8. 

tarnet. n. S ('0 theme. 

tarniBn (tiir'nish), V. [< OF. ierniss-, stem of 
certain parts of ferw/r, make dim, < terne, dull, 
< OH(ji. tarni (ef. OHO. iarnan, tarnjan, MHO. 
ternen, obscure) = AS. derne = OS. iierni = 
OFries. (Urn: see denA. Cf. O. tarn-kappe, a 
hat or cap that makes one invisible.] I. trans. 

1. To diminish or destroy the luster of; sully; 
dull : used of an alteration induced by the air, 
or by dust or dampness; also, in mineral., to 
cliange the natural color or luster of the sur- 
face of: said chiefly of tb(* metallic minerals. 
See tarnish, n., 2. 

High-hacked claw-footed chairs, covered with tarnished 
brocade, which bear the marks of having seen better days. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 3(X). 

2. 'Po giv(» a pale or dim ('ast to, as to gold or 
silver, without either polishing or burnishing 
it. — 3. J^’igiiratively, to diminish or destroy the 
purity of ; cast a stain upon ; sully : as, to tar- 
nish reputation. 

I own the triumph of ohtHiniiig the passport was not a 
little tarnished by the figure 1 cut in it. 

Stenu>, Sentimental Journey, p. 86. 

=Syn. 1. To dull, deface. 

ll, infra ns. To lose luster; b(H*ome dim or 
dull : as, polished substanct's or gilding will 
tarnish in the course of time. 

Till thy fresh glorios, which now shine so liright, 
tlrow stale and tarnish with our daily sight. 

JJrjplen, AI>h. ami Achit., i. 240. 

tarnish (tiir'nish), Ji<. tarnish, r.] 1. A spot; 
a blot; the (*onditioii of being dulled or stained. 
— 2. in mineral., the change in luster or color 
of the surface of a mineral, particularly one of 




tarniib 

Toetallic luster: usually due to slight alteration, 
but also in some oases to the deposition of a 
very thin him of some foreign substance. Thus, 
a freshly fractured surface of boruite soon gains a tarnish 
on exposure, beuoining a bright purple color ; it is hence 
often called variegated or pur^ earner are ; so also coliim- 
bite crystals often show a brilliant steel-blue tarnish. 

3. A coating. [Rare.] 

Caro is taken to wash over the foulness of the subject 
with a pleasing tarnieh. 

OenUeman iTvdrucied , p. 808 . ( Davies . ) 

tamishable (tar'nish-a-bl), «. [< tarnhih + 

•abh},’] That may be tarnishod; capable of 
losing luster. 

The inveuU>r. searching experimentally for a means of 
romlering tamishable metals and alloys less tamishable. 

Proc. Roy. Soc., XXXVIII. 841. 

tarnisher (tar'nish-6r), n. [< tarmsil + -ci-l.] 
One who or that which tarnishes, 
tarnowitzite (tar'no- wit-sit), w. [< Tarnowitz 
^(see def. ) 4* J A variety of aragonite con- 
taining a small i)oroentage of lea<l carbonati', 
found at Tarnowitz in Silesia, 
taro^ (tii/rd), «. [Also tara; < Polynesian Inro.^ 
A food-plant, Colocami antiquorum^ especially 
the variety e.scw7rnfa, a native of India, but wide- 
ly cultivated in the warmer parts of the globe, 
partic ularly in the Pacific islands, it is a stomless 
plant with the gonorul habit of the caladiiiins of hoiiHe and 
garden culture. The leaves are heart-shaped and about 
a foot long. Its chief value lies in its stem-like tuberous 
starchy root, which is eaten boiled or baked, made into a 
broad or pudding, or in the Sandwich Islands, wliore it is 
the staple food of the nativim, in the form of poi twhich 
see). The tubers, when baked, )»onnded, and pressed, keep 
fresh many months. An e\eellent stareli can be had fr<jtn 
them. The loaves and leafstalks are also edible, with the 
clnu'actor of spinach or aBj|>arttgUB. All parts <»f the plant 
are acrid, but this rpiality is reriiov ed by c<M)king. Tiu-o is 
propagated by a cutting from tlio top of the tuber, which, 
in tlie Fiji Islands at ](‘ast, is planted as soon us the crop is 
gathered. About tlfteen monttis are reiiiiired t-o mature the 
root. See Colocasia (with cut), also coc(!o, eddms. ami taiiya. 

We bad amitle opportunity to tibservo th(i native ways 
of living, ... an mdiiteresting mess of stewed fowl and 
taro. Lady Itrassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. xv. 

taro‘^ (til-ro'), ti. [ft.] A money of a<*couiit 
and coin of silver, and also of copj)(*r, formerly 
used in Malta inuier the (Tvand Masters. The 
silver taro of 1777 weighed about ir» grains, and the e»»pper 
taro of 1780 about 118 grains, 
taroc (ter'pk), u. 8amt) as iarof. 

One goes |at TurinI to see people play at Ombre and 
Taroc, a game with 72 cards, all iminled with suns, ami 
imaniK, and devils, and monks 

dray, T«» Mr. West, N»)V. Kith, N. S., 178!). 

tar-oil (tiir'oil), //. A volatile oil obtaimni by 
distilling tar. 

tarot (tar'ot), a. [Also tavov (= (J. Uirovk) (< 
It.); < F. iitrols, < It. ittroecMi^ a kind of check- 
(^red cards, also tlie game called tarot ; origitj 
obscure.] 1. One of a pack of jdayiiig-eards 
first used in Italy in th(' fourteenth century, 
ainl so named from the design of jdain or dot- 
ted lines crossing diagonally on the back of 
the cards. Tlie original pack contained seveiity-eiglit 
(lards — namely, four suits of ten numeral cards, us in the 
modern game, with fourooat-ciu’ds (king, ijiicen, chc.valier, 
and valet) In each suit, and a series of twenty-two atntti 
or utouts, these last being the trum]>s, and known speeitl- 
cally as the taroU. 

Tarots, a kind of great cards, whereon many several 
things are ligured ; which make them iiiueli more i?itri- 
cate than ordinary om;a. Cot>jratu\ 

2, A game played witli the above cards: often 
used in the plural. 

Will yon play at tables, at dyce, at tarots, and chesse? 

The French Alphabet (IblfiX P- 1*18. (Ilalliwell ) 

tarpan (tilr'pan), [Tatar name.] The wild 
horse of Tatary, belonging to one of those 
races which are hy some authorities regarded 
as original, and not descended from domestic 
animals. Tarpans are not laiver than an ordinary mule, 
are migratory, and have a tolerably acute sense of smell. 
Their color is invariably tan or mouse, with black mane 
and tail. During the cold season their hair is long and 
s<ift, lying so close as to feel like a bear’s fur, and then it 
is grizzled ; in summer it falls much away, leaving only a 
quantity on the hack and loins. They are sonietirnes caj)- 
tured by the Tatars, hut are reduced to subjection with 
great ditnciilty 

tarpaulin (tiir-pa'lin), p. [Formerly also far- 
pnwlin; a reduction in sailors^ speecdi of /«r- 
pUHlinq, fmpawliug, prop. ^tarpaUintfy < tar'^ 4- 
pallhifij panlhtfff a covering, verbal n. of 
r. Hence, by abbreviation, tar^.Ji 1. (Canvas 
made water-proof wdth tar; hence, any water- 
}»roof cloth, especially when used in large sheets 
for covering anything eximsed to the weather 
or to w'et. 

TarpatUin is a waterprmd sheeting consisting of a stout 
canvas cloth impregnated and coated with tar. 

Fncyc. Brit., XXIIl. tw. 

2. A sailoFs hat made of or covered w'ith 
painted or tarred cloth. 
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A burly fellow In a tarpatUing and blue Jacket. 

8. Judd, Margaret, ii. 11. 

8. A sailor. [Colloq.] 

Adol. ... If you won’t consent, well throw you and 
your Cabinet into the Sea together. 

Ant. Spoken like a Tarpawlin. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Collmiuies of Erasmus, I. 277. 

To a landsman these tarpaulins, as they were called, 
seemed a strange and lialf savage race. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., iii. 
Tarpaulin muster, see muster. 
tarpauling, tarpawling (tar-pa'liug), n. Same 
as UirpauTin. 

Tarpeian (tar-pc'an), a. [= F. TarfxHfn, < L. 
Tnrpeianits, usually Tarpeius, pertaining to Tar- 
j)eius or {Tarpeius Afons or Tarpeia 

Htmes, the Tarpeian Rt>ck), < Tarpeius, Tarpeia, 
a Roman family iiaim*.] Noting a rock on the 
Capitoliiie Hill at Rome ovm* which persons 
convicted of treason to the state were hurled. 
It was so named, according to tmdition, from Tarpeia, 
daughter of the go>cnior of n clta«lcl at Home, who be- 
trayed the fortress to tlie Sabine soldiers, and was crushed 
to death under their sliields and buried at. the base of the 
rock. 

Bear him t<> the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction cast him. Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 218. 

tarpon (lar'j>on), n. [Also tarpum ; origin not 
ascertained.] A large game-fish of the family 
Elopidfc Kwd subfamily Meijalopinan {vihioAx si‘ej, 
spociJically Megalops atlas tie as, also called ./V/r- 
Jish. This i.s one of the so-called idg-eyed herrings, ami 
a near relative of Etops saiirtis; but the pseudobianeliite 
are oiisolete, the dorsal lln Iiiih a long tilament, and tlie 
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si’ales are vciy large The form lf> elongate ami eoin- 
priiSHcd ; the color is lirilliant-silvcry, darker on the iiaek ; 
ami the iengtli attained Is about (> feet. This ilsli is 
connnon in tiie warmer waters of the Atlantic, an on tlie 
sontliern coast of the United States, wiiere it is soint'tnnes 
(•ailed yratnie AeaUle, from tlie size of tiic scales, winch 
are useii in onnimentul fancy work. Its teehnical syno 
nym, M. fhrissohh <<, is erroiicoiis, being iiased on Cliipra 
tlirissoules of Bloch and Kchiicldcr, isol, and t liat on Brous- 
sonet’s Clujtea eyjirtnoides, wineli is the East Indian repie- 
sentative of tills genus eyprinoides), a dlstim*t 

tinnigh very similar species to wlheli tiio name tarpon or 
tarpum is extended by Jordan, 
tar-putty (tiir'put/'i), w. A viscous mixture' of 
tar and wcll-calciiicd lamohlack, thoroughly 
knetidcd in and aflcrw'anl carhonizod. Tht 
Engineer, LXVI. 5111. 
tarracet, u. See terraee^, terraee'l. 
tarradiddle (tar-a-ciid'l), n. [Appnr. a made 
word, involving dUldh h ) A fictitious account ; 
a fib. [(^olloq.J 

tarragon (tar'a-gon), n. [ \1ho taragon ; < ()I'\ 
*taragon, iargon, tragon, tarron^ larclion (dinl. 
(Iragoun), also e.stragon (= I*r. estragffo}, iilso 
tragoneee = S]). taragoneia, taragonfia, < Ar. 
farliiun. tarhituni, fnrragon, < Hr. dpuhotv, a sci- 

1 )cnt, dragon (> tSgahuvTioi', a jilant of tlu' arum 
Lind): sco dragon. 7, and cf. Praeonttuin, Pra- 
ewneulus.'] A composite plant, .irtetnisia Pra- 
cuncaJus, native in Russia and tmnjienito Asia. 
Its leaves, unlike those of iiiostarteiniHias, are undivided, 
and they have an aromatic scent and taste, win nee tliey 
are used as a condiment. 

tarrast, U- nnd r. An old spelling of terrace. 
tarret. An old spelling of tar^, tar‘^. 
tarrert, u. Sec* Im ier^. 

tarriance (tur'i-nns), n. [< larnr^ 4 -finee.Ji 
A tarrying; delny. [Hare.] 

Nor was ni> tarriance siieb that in tiiat space 
He could recover strciigtii to shift bis ground 

liroirie. Queens Excliangc, ii. 
Ho fear’d the King, 

Ami, iiftci two days’ tarriance there, return’d. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

tarrior^ (tar'i-er), n. [Early mod. E. tarter ; < 
iarrtf^ 4- ~er^.~\ 1. One who or that winch tar- 

ries or delays. 

lie is often called of them KiihKis cunctator - that is to 
say, tlie Uirier or delayer 

Sir T. Elyoi, Tlie Qovernour, i. 28. 

Sound tlie trumpet, no true knight’s a tarrier. 

lltfntmtny, 'I'hc filovo. 

2f. One who liiudcu’s, or causes tarrying. 

If you have such an Itch In your feet to foot it K» tlie 
Fair, why do you stopV am I |o’l your tamers '* 

B. Jonson, Bartlioloinew Fair, i 1. 

tarrier‘-^t, U. Same as terrier'^. 

Tarrietia (tar-i-c/shia), u. [NL. (Hlume, 1^25), 
from the native name in Java.] A genus of poly- 
pctalous plants, of the order Sterculiaccui and 
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tribe Sterculiese, distinguished from the close- 
ly allied genus Stereulia by its solitary ovules 
and indehiscent carpels bearing a long scythe- 
shaped wing. There are 8 species, natives of Austra- 
lia, Java, and Malacca. They are tall trees hearing smooth 
or scurfy digitate leaves of tliree or five entire icatiets. The 
numerous small itowers form hairy or scurfy lateral pan- 
icles. T. Argyrndmdron, native of shady woods in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, an evergreen reueiiiiig (iO to 80 
feet high, is there known as silveraree or ironwood. 
tarrist (tar'is), n. An obsolete form of terrace\, 
terraea^. 

tarrock (tar'pk), n. [Also torroe.k ; < Eskimo 
{Uvi^t^nXfind) iatarrok ov iatlarot:.’] 1. The kit- 
tiwako gull, liissa tridaelyla. Sco cut iindtu* kit- 
Uwake. [( h’kncys.] — 2. A t vrii or s(*a-swallow. 
— 3. A guillemot or murre. 
tarrOW (tar'6), v. 'i. [8<‘, form of iarrifi (cf. 

harrow'^ and harry). 1"ho form is appropriate 
only as a var. of tarn/^, which w^as confused with 
/fUT//-.] To delay; hesitate; feel rtdnclaiice ; 
loathe; refuse. [Scotch.] 

An’ I hao seen their eoggio fou, 

That yet ha’e tarroiv't at. it. 

liuriM, A Dream. 

tarry^ (tilr'i), a. [< tar'^ 4- -//l.j ('onsisting 
of tar, or like tar ; partaking of (lie character 
of tar; smeared with tar. 

Poor Mr. Diinmesdalo longed . , . to slmki* liamls with 
the tarry blackguard, and recreate himself witli a few im- 
proper Jests, such us dissolute bailors so aiioiind with. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, xx. 

Tarry fingers, fingers to wlileh things adliere improper- 
ly. thieving lingers ; xiilK^ring fingers. IHeoteli ) 

Tlie gipsies Iiae tarry Jlnyers, and ye wud need an e’e in 
your iiee.k to watch them Galt, Sir Andrew Wylie. 

tarry-f (tar'i), r. 7. [< ME. faryen, larien, teryen, 
terien, ienveii, ler^en, tar^cu, < AS. tergan, tyr- 
gan (= Ml), terghen, I), iergeit = MEH. terge.n 
= H. zergen), vox* irritate, provoke; perhaps = 
Rus.s. dergati, pull, plui'k. From the ME. form 
terreii eomes the E. forni htr : see tar'^. Cf. tar- 
rtf'^.] To vt'x; irriinte; provokt*; incite. See 
lar'^. W yehf. Pent . iv. 25. 
tarry*^ (tar'i). r. ; pret.and pp. (arrted, ppr. tar- 
taryen, tarien, delay, wait; de- 
v(dop(Ml from ME. larien, E. tarn/^, vex, with 
senst^ of MIO. fargen, E. obs targe'^, delay: see 
targe‘^, which is tlie proper v(*rb in the senst^ 
‘delay.’] I, inirans. 1. To continiu* in a jdace ; 
nnnain; sttiy ; sojourn; abide; lodge. 

Tarry all night, and wasli your feet. (ten. xlx 2. 

if >ou will go, I will stnIF yonr]nirHes full of crowns ; if 
yon will not, tarry at lioiiie ami be liangeil. 

Shah , 1 JJen. iV., i. 2. 147. 

2. To waif or stay in expectation; wait. 

Ami eoneluded yt wesiinlde de])arle ami liolde company 
witli ye otiiei galyes, and to tary loi no imin. 

Sir A*. Gay/Jorde, l*ylgryiiiage, p. (58. 

Tarry for the inonriiers, and stay dinner 

Sha1c.,ii. and [>. I BO. 

3. To j>ut olT going or coming; <lelay; linger; 
loiter. 

lie saint tlio seniiy ail witli h:i(1 wordys, 

And toil! furtli of Ins tale, taried nolmigiir. 

I lestr action oj Troy (IC 10. 'I'. S.), I. 1010. 
'I’be years are slow, tlie vihl<iii tarrieth long. 

Whittier, Fii'cdoni in Brazil. 

II. Irttii.s. If, To ciMisc^ to tmT\ ; (telay. 

I wol not taricn yow, fot it is |nyme. 

Vhancer, .Mijuiic'b 'I'ale, 1. OB. 

2. To wait for. 

He that will liiive a cake uiit of tin whejit nniKt needs 
tarry the grinding. Shah , T. and ('., I. 1. 10. 

tarry-h (tar'i), n. I < r.] I)elay: stay. 

Tins Freneli Him »K‘tary is came to l,(imlon ; . . lie saitli 

ills tarry Is lint sliMi t liere 

T. Alen (IBKK In Lodge’s lllijst of Brit. Hist., 1, ii. 

tarry-breeks (tar ' i-brckH), n. A sailor. 
[Scotcli.J 

Young royal Tarry yhiWrx [I'riiiee William ITenry, after- 
ward William IV I. Itnrns, \ Dream. 

No old tarry hrreks of a sea-dog. like thy «lad 1 

Kinysley, W estward Ho, xxx. 

tarrying (ta.r'i-ing), n. [< M E. taryinge: verbal 
n, of tarrip^, ?•.] ’I'lio aid. or ]»rocess of staying, 
waiting, or delaying; a stay; a d(*lay. 

The Cnsteleln seide he wolde semle tliider on the rno’ 
rowe witb-outemoretnrwc/e. Merlindl. 10 'I'. S ), iii. B4<; 

T fear me he may obstriiet yom alfairs by his fre4|uenl 
eoiniiigs and Umit larryings. The AttmUie, LXV. lOB. 

tarrsring-iront ( tar ' i - i n g-l An 1 ) , // . A p pa ren 1 1 y , 
a clog of iron fastent'd to tin* foot ; an inijiedi 
m(*nt. 

Ah soon shall I behold 

That stone of wbieb so many biivc iis told, . . . 

The great Elixir, or to undertake 

'riie Kose-dioss knowledge, wldeli Is nnieli like that, 

A tarrying iron for fools to labour at 

Drayton, Elegies, 'I’o Master W. .lelfreys. 
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tarryoorf, m. Same as terrier^, 
tarsal (tiir'sal), a. and n. [< NL. tarsaliSy < tar- 
ms, q. V.] I. Vi. 1 . Of or pertaining to the tarsus, 
ankle, or instep of the foot : corrolatod with car- 
pal: as, tarsal honed ; articulations. — 2. 

Of or pertaining to the tarsometatarsiis of a 
bird, coranionly called the tarsus, between the 
heel and the bases of the toes: as, the tarsal 
envelop; scutella. — 3. Of or pertaining 

to the last segment of an insect’s leg: as, tarsal 
joints; claws. — 4. Of or pertaining to the 

tarsi of the eyelids : as, tarsal cartilages ; the 
tarsal muscle. — Tarsal amputation, amputation of 
a part of the foot through the tarsus. Tarsal artery, a 
bratiuli of the dorsal aitery of the foot, passiiiK outward 
over the ankle. — Tarsal cartilage. Same as larmtt, 4.— - 
Tarsal conjunctiva. Same as conjunctioa 

i which Bee, under pcUpelnral) — Tarsal Joint, the anklo- 
oint, tibiotarflal in mamnials, mudiotarsal in other verte- 
>rat 08 which have a tarsus, apparently tibiometatarsal in 
birds (but see tartniK, 2).— Tarsal ligament. Same as 
paipebraZ ligarmnt (which boo, under pa^hr(d%— Tarsal 
ossicle, sinus, etc. See the nouns.- Tarsal system, a 
system of clasBitlcation, proposed by Olivier and adopted 
by Latroille and other eminent entoinologistB, by wliich 
all coleopterous insectH were arraiiKCd in sections in con- 
formity to the real or supposed number of Joints in their 
tarsi. 'J'hese sections, as pnijmsed by Olivier, were (1) Pen- 
tamera, having five joints to all the tarsi ; (2) I/eteromera, 
having the four anterior tarsi iive-jointed and the two 
posterior four-jointed ; (.3) Tetraniera, having four joints to 
all the tarsi ; (4) Trirmra, having three joints to all the 
tarsi. To these Lu treille added (&) Dimera, having two 
joints to all the tarsi, and ((>) Mommera, having but a 
single tai‘sal joint in each foot. Some of tliese divisions 
are now known to have rested on imperfect observation^ 
and all are subject to exceptions among closely allied spe- 
cies; henet! the tarsal system has been generally aban- 
doned or modified, though in many resiiocts it approached 
a natural classification, and, admitting the exceiitiuns, the 
divisions can still be used with advantage. Its coiiveiiionco 
is such that attempts have also been made to retain it, 
in its general features, with snhstitiitinn of other names 
intended to correct the early imperfect observations, as 
CrjfpUtpeidamera, Pneudotetram^ra, Subpentamera, etc.; 
and the adjective* derived from till these terms, aapen- 
tamerotM, heterumsrou8, etc., are regularly used in describ- 
ing beetlcH and tlieir tarsi. 

Il, h. A tarsal boiio (or cartilago); ouo of 
the olomonts of tlie tarsus of the foot, iiiterveu- 
iiig between th(^ tibia and the metatarsus ; es- 
pecially, a tarsalo. K(^e tarsus. 

Carpals and iarmU not distinct in form from inetnpo- 
dlals. Ariu:r. Naturalist, XXIU. 8(13. 

tarsale (tar-sa'le), n . ; jil . farsalia (-li-ii ). [N L. , 
neut. of tarsaliSf tarsal: see tarsal. "j One of 

the bones of the distal row of tlie tarsus, in Ha- 
lation with the heads of the metatarsal bones. 
Th(»y are typically five in number, but are normally or 
usually reduced to four, as in man. See tarttus (with cut), 
and cuts midav I c?ithyomuria,PlemoHaunm, and /oof. 
tarse^t (tars), w. [.ME., also tars; also (jailed 
cloth of Tars and Tartarium; prob. supposed to 
bo of Tatar origin : sec^ fartarhir'^, Tartar'’^, To- 
far.] A rich silken stntT, Compare tnrtariue^^. 
His cote-armure was of cloth of Tars 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1,302, 
As gladile of a gounc of a grave russet 
As of a tunlclc of Tarw, or of tryc | choice J scarlet. 

PicTH Plounn-an (B), xv. 10.3. 

tarB6^ (tilrs), 71. [< NL. tai\sus.~\ Th(‘ tarsus, 

tarsectomy (tar-sek'to-Tui), u. [< NL. tarsus, 
q. V., + Gr. tKTOfir/, a euttiiig out.] Excision of 
more or Jess of tlie tarsus. Laucct, No. 3522, 
p. 491. 

tarselt, Bamci as tercel. 
tarsi, n. Plural of tarsus. 
tarsia (tar'si-ii), 71. I < It. ta7’,sia, inlaid work, < 
Gr. rapa^g, a frame of wickerwork.] A kind of 
mosaic woodwork formed by inlaying wooden 
panels with woods of various colors atid shades, 
natural or artificial, so as to form arcliitectiiral 
scjenes, landscapes, fruits or flowers, etc. 
tarsiatura (tar''si-a-to'ra), 71. [It., < tarsia: see 
tar si a."] Same as tarsia. 
tarsier (tar'si-f*r), w. [< F. tarsier, < NL. Tar- 
sius: see 7'nrsiHs.^ The niabnag, an animal of 
the genus, 7’anW /(,’?: so called from tlie singular 
structure of the foot. Two of the proximal tarsals, 
the calcaneum and the scaphoid, are lengthened into 
slender rods simulating metatarsals, and bearing the true 
heel for above un apparent heel at the bases of the toes. 
The tarsus is thus anout os long as all the rest of the f(K>t, 
and much longer than the metatarsus. The condition of 
the parts is uni<iue among mammals, though approached 
in some of the galagos (of the genus Otolionun). The 
tarsior is a siiiull nocturnal lemur of slender form, with 
long hind logs, very long slender tail tufted at the end, 
Angers and toes padded at the ends like u tree-frog's, and 
very large eyes. It is arboreal and insectivorous, and in- 
habits Borneo, (Celebes, Sumatra, and some other islands. 
It is not distantly related ti> the aye-aye. See cut under 
Tarntu. 

Tarsiidsa (tiir-siM-de), w. pi. [NL., < Tarsins 4- 
-idfic.'] A family of lemuroid mammals, n^p- 
roseiited by tbe genus Tarsius; the tarsiers, or 
spectral lemurs. They have teeth of three kinds; 
permanent canines ; four small simple incisors; pectoral 


mamiDK besides two Inguinal ones ; the fibula partially 
aiikylosed with the tibia ; the second and third olgite of 
the foot armed with subulate claws, the rest with fiat- 
tcued nails ; a peculiar tarsus (see tarsier)', and the orbits 
of the eyes partially closed behind by tbe union of the 
alisphenoid and malar bones. See cut under Tareiw. 
tarsiped (tar'si-ped), a. and 7i. [< NL. tarsus, 

q. V., + L. pes (ped-) ssE, foot.'] 1 , a. 1. Hav- 
ing the peculiar struoture of tarsus which char- 
acterizes the tarsier or malmag. — 2. Belonging 
to the subfamily Tarsipedium. 

H. M. A marsupial mammal of the genus 
Tarsipcs. 

Tarsipedidse (tar-si-ped'i-dd), w. pi. [NL., < 
Tarstpes {-pvd-) + -i(/«.] Tho Tarsipeditim rated 
as a 8ei)arato family 


. < 
Pha- 


TarsipedinSB (tar^''8i-pe-di'nd), n, pi. [NIj., 
Tarsipcs {-ped-) 4- -t7im.'] A subfamily of Ph 

typified by the genus Tarsipcs, some- 
times rai8e(f to the rank of a family. 

Tarsipes (tar'8i-i»ez), «. [NL., < tarsus, q. v., 

4- Jj. ficii = K. foot,^ A remarkable genus of 
marsupials, of the family PhaUmyistidm and 
subfamily Tar.vpedit(fe. The teeth are rudimentary 
and varialile ; the tongue is vermiform and protrusile ; 
there is no ofiociiin ; the muzzle is nc.ute ; tho miindibulm' 


toTsusJ] The single compound bone of 
animals, especially birds, resulting fron 
combination of tarsal and metatarsal bon 
one. This formation occurs in aU birds and pn 
some reptiles. In the former the three principal mt 
sal bones fuse into one, the fourth metatarsal rem 
distinct or only incompletely joined to the rest ; i 
the proximal extremity of the compound metataiw 
formed are also atikylosed the ele- 
ments of tho distal tarsal series. 

Tho result is similar to that seen 
in tho compound cannon-bone of 
hoofed quadrupeds, though this 
has no tarsal elements. The tar- 
sometatsrsuB is a comparatively 
large stout bone, extending from 
the heel or suffrago to the bases 
of the toes. It corresponds to that 

S ort of the foot commonly called 
le tarsus in descriptive orni- 
thology, and Is usually nuked and 
scaly, though sometimes feather- 
ed. Its proximal extremity usu- 


ally presents a largo bony protu- 
berance (the so-called calcaneum 




Tarsnmetat.'irsus ( 
coaMbting of three 
tarsals ankyloaed t 
.iiicl with (listnl elct 
the tarsus : viewed 
and from inner side, 
hypotarsus, or so-cal 
c.'ire.tl process; <,1 m 
of a calcar or spur. 


larsipf! roifratui. 


rami arc straight and slender without coronoid procesa or 
the InAooted angle very charact eristic of mai HUplals ; and 
the tall 1 r very long, slender, and prehensile. The only spe- 
cies, T. rostratus, is of tho size and somewhat the appear- 
ance of 11 mouse, and inhabits western Australia, living in 
trees and bushes, and feeding on insects and wild honey. 

Tarsius (tilr'si-us), w. [N I j. (Storr, 1 780), < tar- 
sus, <j. v.J The only g(^mis of Tarsiidie, (jontaiii- 



Spertral Tarsier {Tarstuv \J>ectrum). 

ing tho malmag, specter, or tarsior, T. spcctrupi. 
Also called Matrotarsus, i 'c^dialopachus, JJypsi- 
cctms, and Spcctrufu. 

tarsometatarsal (tUr-so-moLa-tiir'sal), a. and 
w. [< tarsus 4- ntetatarsus {eS.' tarso7iicta.tarsus) 
+ -rt^] I. ft. 1. Pertaining to the tarsus and 
tho metatarsus. — 2. Kesulting from combina- 
tion of tarsal and metatarsal bones, as a single 
coiii}K)uiid bone; having parts of the tarsus 
combined with itself, as a metatarsus; of or 
pertaining to tho tarsomotatarsus. Hoe cuts 
under 7tteta tarsus and tarsometatarsus. 

n. This tarsomoiatarsal bone, or tarso- 
motatarsuR. 

tarsometatarse (tUr-so-iiK't'a-tiirs), n. [< NL. 
tarsotneUitarsus.'] Tho tarsometatarsus. 

tarsometatarsus (tfir-so-met-a-tiir^suH), 7t.; pi. 
tarsometatarsi (-si). [NL., ( tarsus 4- 7ucUb- 


or hypotarsus), perforated for tho 
tendons of certain muscles, and 
the distal extremity is divided 
into three prongs (two in the os-* 
trich), each bearing an articular 
surface for one of three toes (the 
first toe, or hallux, when present, 
being difierently attached to the 
foot by an accessory metatarsal). 

Tho bone is nearly always comprossed, or of less 
than depth; but in tho penguiiiH it is broad from t 
side and shows two fnntnnellos, or vacant spaces, ii 
ing its triple composition. It is often called simpl} 
tarsus, its tarsal elements being ignored. See all 
under metatarsus. 

tarsophalangeal (tiir-so-ftVlAii'jo-ai), a. 
portainiiig to the tarsus and tlie phala 
IluMcy, An at. Vert., p. 285. 
tarsorraphy (tiir-sor'a-fi), n. [< NL, tc 
a cartilage of the e/eluls (see tarsus, 4), - 
/Vz0;/, a sowing, < panTtiv, sew, stitch toget 
In sunj., an operation for diminishing tht 
of th(' opening between the eyelids when 
onlargecl by surrounding cicatrices, ili 
son. 

tarsotarsal ( t ar-so-tar' sal ),a. [< tarsus 4- 1 
4- -a/.] Mc'diotarsal, as the ankle-joint of 
and H^ptiles, wliicli is situated between tin 
rows or tarsal bones, and not between the 
and the tarsus as in mammals, 
tarsotibial (tiir-sfi-tib'i-al), a. [< tars 
tibia 4- -al.'] Harae as tUnotarsal. 
tarsotomy (tilr-sot'o-mi), a. [< NL. tart 
cartilage of the eyelids, 4- Gr. ro//m, a cul 

< rifiVEtv, rafiLir, cut.] In sury., the 8ecti< 
removal of the tarsal cartilages. BunyUs 

tarsus (tar'sus), u . ; jil. tarsi (-si). [= F. i 

< NL. tarsus, < Gr. rapnoc, any broad flat 
face, as for warming or drying things 
(rapah^ TrorWt,-, Gie fiat of the foot), < rlpa 
dry, dry up: sec^ tvira, thirst.'] 1. In 
and auat., tlic‘ proximal segment of tin 
or foot, corrc'sponding to the carpus o 
maniis or hand; the collection of bone 
tween the tibia and the metatarsus, ent 
into tlu' construction of the ankle-joint, 
into that part of the foot known in man a 
instl^p. It consists in man of seven bones : the at 
lus or huoklcboiie, alone supporting the leg; the 
ncum, OB calciH, or hucl-bone ; the scaphoid or na\ 
bone ; tho cuboid, supporting the two outer metati 
and three cuneiform ftones, supporting the other 
metatarsals. I'he taisal bones tend to arrange tlieni 
in two raws, called X\\g proxiutal and distal rows; i 
the first throe Just named bcjlong to the proximii 
A generalized tarsus, as found in some rcx)tllcs, C4 
of nine tai sal bones : an outer proximal, the fibula 
inner proximal, the tibiub' ; one 

between these, the intermedium ; 
a central one, the centrale ; with 
five in a distal row, one for each 
metatarsal, called farsalia, and 
distinguished as tarsale 1-V 
from inner to outer side. Vari- 
ous Buiipressions, confluences 
with one another or with other 
bones, or additions to the num- 
ber occur, destroying the sym- 
metry of the typical tarsus; but 
seven is the normal mammalian 
number, us in man, where the 
astragalus is supposed to - tho 
tibialo I- iutormodium ; tho cal- 
canoum flbularo ; the scaphoid 
- centrale ; the cuboid - tarsalia 
IV -4 V ; the throe cuneiforms - 
tarsalia 1, II, III. In all Mam- 
malia the ankle-joint is between 
the tarsus and the tibia, or tibio- 
tarsal; in all vertebrates below 
Mammalia which have a tarsus 
the ankle-joint is among the tar- 
sal bones, between the proximal 
and distal rows, and therefore 
mediotursul. Birds offer the most 
exceptional case, there being 
apparently no tarsus, or tarsal 
bones, In tho udult. This appa- 



Rieht Tarsus of 
phlblan {S<r/aM< 
showing nearly sy 
c(il disriosltion of tn 
bones. 7\ tibia ; />' 
t, tibiuie fibulart 
temiediuni ; c, ct 
these nre tarsal fc 
the proximal seriei 
the five tutsalia. o 
tarsals, known ns ti 
tarsale a, etc.: I- 
corrcs|iondltit; nve < 
phalanges. 


tarsus 

rent anomaly li explained by the fact that the embryo has 
several tarsm elements, proximal ones of which become 
consolidated witli the tibia as the condyles of the latter, 
and distal ones of which become similsrly fused with the 
principal metatarsal hone. Hence, a bird's tibia is really 
a tibiotarsus, and a bird’s principal metatarsal bone is 
really a tarsometatarsus ; and the ankle-joint, apparently 
between the tibia and the metatarsus, is really mediotar- 
salt as is usual below mammals. 8ee cuts under booted^ 
Catarrhina, digiti(/rade, Equidm, foot, rnetatarnuSt Plan- 
timada, and jHegUmiuruH. 

Iience — 2. In dvacriptive ornith.^ tlio Bhank; 
tlie part of the leg (properly of tlie foot) of a 
bird which extends from the bases of the toes 
to the first joint above, the ])rin«ij»al bone of 
this section consisting of three metatarsal 
bones fused together and with distal tarsal 
bones. See cuts under hooted^ aeutellatVj and 
tarsometatarffm. — 3. In etitom.: (a) Tlie foot; 
the terminal segment of any log, next to and 
beyond tht^ tibia, consisting of a variable num- 
ber of joints, usually five, and ending sometimes 
in a pair of claws like pincers, or in a sucker- 
like pad, or otlu'i’wise. It normally couRistB of five 
joints, but Bome of these may be very small or entirely 
aborted, and in a few insects there is only one joint. These 
moditicatioiiB are much used in classification, especial- 
ly of beetles. (See tarnal ai/fttam, under tarml ) The 
joints are distinguished by numbers, the first htduff that 
attached to the tibia (in bees sometimes called the ptanta 
or palrna, and in flies the mi»tatarHun). 'J'he last joint is 
generally teiminated by two hooks orclawscalhwl VHf/ues, 
with a little piece, the onychiiiin. lictwecn them, which 
Huxley regards as a sixth joint. (Kee uiifluia.) Jlie tarsi 
serve the same purposes us the feet of vertebrated ani- 
mals, Sec cuts uinler ctyxa, ErutyluH, male cricket, Pen- 
taimra, and Tetramrra. (fj) The hist joiul of a spi- 
der’s log, fonriing, with tho procuuling joint, or 
metatarsus, the foot. — 4. The small plat(‘ of 
condenseil connective tissue along the free bor- 
d(‘r of the upper and lower eyelid. It is bur- 
rowed by the Meibomian glands. Also called 
farstd Dilated or enlarged tarsi. Sec 

dilated.- Filiform, patellate, reticular, scutate, etc., 
tarsus. Bee the adjoetivos. - Tensor tarsi, Ilorner’a 
muscle; the tarsalis, a small muscle acting upon the tar- 
sal curtilages of the eyelids. 

tart^ (tiirt), a, [ < MK. tarty < A8. icart, sharp, 
acid, scvtn'o ; perhaps, with formRtiv(' -f, < trran 
(pret. to*), tear: sco torh] 1. Sharp to tlio 
taste; acidulous: as, a fr/r^a])ph\ — 2. Figura- 
tively, sharp; keen; s(*vorc; cutting; biting: 
as,, a* tart reply ; tart language ; a fart rebuke. 

The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes. 

Ji. Jtmmn, Umlerwoods, xii. 

A tart temper never mellows witli age. 

IrviiKjy Sktiteh-iiook, p. 49. 

“Sjm. 2, Sour, caustic. Bee tartm^aft. 

tart^ (tart), r. t. [< tartly a,\ To make acid 
or piquant. [Rare.] 

To walk on out* own ground u stomach gets 
The btjst sauce to tart our meats. 

Jinndolph, tr. ot Second Ep»)de of Horace. 

tart^ (tiirt), a. [< ME. tartr = 1). taarf = Dan. 
f/rrfo = (1. for/c = Ilret. larfcy < OF. tarft , var. 
of torP'y tourtVy F. iartHy fo//rfc = Sp. Pg. It. Unda 
(also fnr/cm, Florio), < ME. fortity also tarta, a 
cake, tart, also dough, mass, so culled as being 
t wisted, < li. tortit (s«. plaventay cak<s f), feni. of 
torfitSy pp, of lorqavre^ twist: see tarf. The al- 
teration of the radical vowel (e ton) was jirob. 
due to some confusion; tlie word is now often 
mentally associated with tari^, n., some tarts 
(e. g. fruit tarts) liaving an acid taste.] A pie 
or piece of jiastry, consisting generally of fruit 
baked in paste. Compare ptv^, 

I have, with much ado, maintained tiiy post hitherto at 
the dessert, and evoi-y day cut tart in the face of iny patron. 

AddUton, Guardian, No Ida. 
Now rolling years have weaned us from jam and raspberry- 
tort ('. S. Calverley, Visions. 

tartan^ (tUr'tan), n. and a. [Formerly tartanc; 
= MI), tirrtrijuy Ikrctetpty D. ftrefijuy < F. 
latnCy tirtahU(\ dial, (tlenevese) trrdainr^ fn- 
dniufy tartan (*4insie-wo()lsie,” Cotgrave), < 
Sp. tiritaFlay a sort of thin silk, a thin woolen 
cloth, prob, HO called 
from its flimsiness, < tiri- 
taVy trernbh*, shiver.] I. 
w. 1. A woolen dr worsted 
cloth woven wdth lines or 



stripes of different colors 



The Macpher«>n Tartan. 


The Fraser Tartan. 
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crossing each other at right angles so as to form 
a deflnito pattern. This variegated cloth waa formerly 
the distinctive dress of the Scottish Highlanders, the dif- 
ferent clans having each its peculiar tartan. (Bee also cut 
under plaid.) More recently fancy tartans of various fab- 
rics and with groat variety in the patterns have been 
largely' manufactured, especially for women’s dresses. 

An elne and an halfe of blue iartaw to lyno his gowne. 

Wardrobe Act, James III. of Bcotl., 1471, 
Now might you see the tartana brave, 

And plaids and plumage dance and wave. 

Scott, L. of the L., ii. 16. 

2. The design or “ set ” of thd colors in tho cloth 

known as tai tan. See set^y m ., 14 olan tartan, 

the specifle variety of tartan dress formerly worn by any 
Highland dun. — Shepherd's tartan, (a) A woolen doth 
made into small checkers of black aim w'hite. (b) The 
check peculiar to this doth A^MUthepherd'e plaid . — Bilk 
tartan, a silk niaterial for women’s dresses and men’s 
waistcoats, woven in the stylo of theHcottish dan tartans. 

n. a, Varicgatcul with the cross-barrcd bands 
and stripes of color characteristic of tlio Scot- 
tish tartans, or with patterns of a similar kind. 
Scarce to be known by curious eye 
From tho deep heather where they lie, 

So well was match’d the tartan screen 
With heath-hell dark and brackens green. 

Scott, L. of tho L., ill. 31. 
Tartan velvet, velvet with a short nap, woven in patterns 
resembling Scottish tartans. This niaterial has been fash- 
ionable for waistcoats and other wearing-apparel at dif- 
ferent epochs. 

tartan**^ (tar'lau), w. (Formerly also tarf one; 
< F. tarfanr == Sp. I'g. It., tartanay a vessel so 
called; prob., with orig. adj.term., < ML. tarfa 
(cf. F. tandr = J*r. Sp. tarida, < ML. faritUty 
iareta, other forms of tarta) = MGr. rap/dre, 
Tapi rye, < Ar. 
laridahy a 
kind of ves- 
sel specially 
adapted for 
transporting 
liorses.] A 
vessel used 
in t he Medi- 
t<‘rra. n ean 
tor (vnrn- 
niercial and 
other pur- 
])OS(‘s. It is 
furnished with 
H Hiiigh* most, 
on which is l.irun. 

rigged a large 

latc'c'ii sail, and v Itli a bowsprit ami foresail. When the 
w'imi is aft a squaresail may be hoisted. 

Gn the twelftti of December, 1099, T set out from Mar- 
seilles to Cleiioa in a Tnrtane, and •••'rived late at a small 
Freiic-li port called Gassis. 

Addimm, IteniarkH <»n Italy (Works, ed. llohn, 1. .‘{riB). 
tartar^ (tilr'tar), tt. [ < ( )F. giIbo F.) tartrv = Pr. 
tartari = Si), idriaro — Pg. It. tarfaroy < MIj. 
larfarutUy M<Jr. rdprnfyu^ tartar incrusting the 
sides of casks; ai>i)ar. so calle<| for some fanci- 
ful reason, < L. TartaruSyUr. Taprapur, 'rarttiriis: 
H(‘e Tavtarns, The reason given by Paracelsus, 
“because it produces oil, watm*, tincture, and 
salt, which l)urii the pat ient us Tartarus does,” 
is evidently iniaginml; but tho word was no 
donbt conneideil with L. Tartarus m some vague 
way. It is said to be of Ar. origin, hut it could 
not come, excejd. by very unusual corrn])tion, 
from the Ar. wonl given us its source, viz. 
Ar. (ainl Pers.) durd^ dregs, s<*dinjent, ttie tar- 
tar of wine, the mother of oil; cf. Ar. durdtijy 
Pens, dimity dregs, sediment; Ar. darady a 
she<l(»ing of tho teeth, darda, a toothless wo- 
man — referring, according to Devic, to the 
tartar on teeth.] 1. lmjnn*o aciil jiotassiuni 
tart rat (5, also called argaf or arpoly dc])OHited 
from wines completely fermenteil, and ad- 
hering to the sides of tfio casks in tin' form of 
a hard crust, varying from pale pink to dark 
red according as it has separated from white 
or red wines. When tartar Is purified it forms white 
crystals having an acid tasti* and reaction, 'rids Isci'cam 
of tartar, which is mucli used In dyeing, in cookery, and 
also ill medicine as a laxative and uinretic. Bee cream ^ . 

Desire of lucre . . . is, however, but the tortor that on- 
cnists eciuiomy. 

Landor, Iriiug Gonv., Lord Biooko and Sir 1*. Sidney, 
2. An earthy suhstanee which occasionally con- 
cretes upon the teeth, and is deposited from 
the saliva. It consists of salivary mucus, ani- 
mal matter, and calcium phosphate Cream-of- 

tartar whey, a solution composed of potassium hltar- 
trate two drams and milk one pint, 'rfic whey, diluted 
with water, is used as a diuretic in dropsy — gait Of tar- 
tar. Bee safG . — Soluble tartar, neutral potassiiim tar- 
trate, obtained by adding cream of tartar to a hot solution 
of potassium carbonate till all effervescence ceases. It 
has a mild saline, somewhat bitter taste, and is used as a 
laxative.— Tartar emetic, a double tartrate of potassium 
and antimony, an important compound used in medicine 


Tartarous 


febrifuge, 



as an emetic, purgative, diaphoretic, sedative, 
and coiiii tor-irritant.— Tartar-emetic ointment. 
ointment. 

tartar 1 (tiir't|lr), v. t, [< farUtr^, w.] To im- 
pregnate witli tartar; administer tartar to. 

When I want physick for my Ixaly, I would not have 
my soule tartarea. N. Ward, Biniplo Cobler, p, 19. 

Tartar*^ (thr'tlir), n. [< F. Tartare = Sp. Tdr~ 
taro = Pg. It. TartarOy < L. Tariarusy < Or. 
mdpTafjorj tlie infernal rogioris : see T'artarus.'] 
Same as Tartarus. 

He tookc Cadiiceiis, his snakie wand, 

With which the damned ghosts he governeth. 

And furies rules, aiul Tartare tenipei*etl). 

SpetiMcr, Mother Hub. Tal^ 1. 1294. 

Mar. Follow me. 

Sir To. I’o the gates of Tartar, then most excellent 
devil of wit ! Shak., T. N., 11. 6. 226. 

Tartar*^ w. and a. Si'O Tatar, 
tartarated (tar'ta-ra-ted), a. [< tartar^ 4* 
+ ^d'^,'] Combined with tartar; pre- 
pared with tartar. 

Tartarean (tar-tu'fe-au), a. [<• L. Tartareua, 

< Gr. TaprdpuvQy of Tartarus (< Tdpropoc, Tarta- 
rus), + -ow.] Of or pertaining to Tartarus. 

Tartarean sulphur and strange fire. 

His own invented torments. Milton, 1*. L., li. 69. 

tartareous^ (tiir-ta're-us), a, [< tartar^ + 
-e-ow.s\l 1. Consisting of tartar; resembling 
tartar, or partaking of its propertii^s. — 2. In 
hat.y having a rough crumbling surface, like 
tho thallus of some lichen s.—TartareouB mosi, 
a lichen, the Leeamra tartarea, whieh yields the red and 
blue cudbear, and is tho source of litmus. 

Tartareous'*^ (thr-ta're-us), a, [< Tj. Tartare itSy 

< Gr. Taprupuoijy < Taprapis;, Tartarus.] Same 
as Tartarrau, Mitlou, P. 1j., vii. 238. 

Tartarian, o. and u. See Tatarian. 
tartaric^ (tiir-tar'ik), a. f= F. tartriquCy < NL. 
tartarivusy < ML. fartaruni, tartar: see tartar^,'] 
i )f, pertain ing to. or obt aiiied from tartar Tar- 

taric acid, (' 4 lln( i(t. the acid of tartar. This acid has four 
mudificatioiiH, all having the same cluMuieul composition, 
but chiirueterized ehielly by tlieir difierences of action 
upon a ray of polarised light— corninon or dextrorotato- 
ry, Icvorotalory, racemic or puratartarie, and optically In- 
active or moHotartaric acid The first-iismed fs the com- 
nierel.'il article. It crysUillizes in huge rhombic prisms, 
tiiinsiiarent and colorless, and very soluble in water. It 
is inodorous, and very sour to the taste. Tartaric acid is 
diliasic ; it.s salts are culled fartraleity and have a most 
r(•nlHrkab1e disposition to form doiilile salts, such as Ko- 
ehelle salts, doiilde potaHsluiii sodinni tartrate, tartar 
emetic, double potassium untiniony tartrate, etc. Tartaric 
ueid 1 m found in the free state in grape-juice, taniarinds, 
and many fruits, hut chiotly in the form of aeid imtassium 
tartrate. It is obtained eoniniereiully from this salt, 
called nrffol, whieh deposits in crusts from fermenting 
wines. The purified salt is called cream i\f tartar. Tar- 
taric acid is hirgel> used In dyeing and culico priiiting, and 
also in medieiiH* 

Tartaric-, a. Son Tatar ie. 
tartarint (tiir'ta-Hn), «. [< F. tartariUy a king- 
fishor.] 1. Tho common Kiiropoaii kingfisher, 
Alvcda ispida . — 2. A large baboon, Vnnoctpha.- 
fits hainadripts. 

tartarineH (Lir'ta-rin), n. [< tartar^ •+• 

Fotnsh. 

tartarine^ (t ilr'ta-rin), u. [Also tartniur; < ME, 
tartaruiy < ()1'\ tdrtanu, < ML. tar tariu us, u, kind 
of cloth, lit. (sc, panKHs) ‘Tartar cloth, ^ also 
called tartariuniy < TVirfftn/x, a Tiirtar: see Ta- 
tar.'] A kind of rich silk or brocade, supposed 
to be made by the Tatars, but probably silk of 
(■liiiia, India, ct<*., brought overland by them to 
Europe. Also called iariarimn ami cloth of 
Tars, (’oinpare tarsi L A faliric of linen and wool 
used for linings, ete., was als(» ealled tartarine in the fif- 
teenth century. 

Item, two (|uishi(>iis of counterfeit arres with my Lords 
aruioH , alsoe two l ulre ot riiituinesof green tartann. 

Te^t. Vetmi., p. 4fj3. {IJalliwell.) 

tartariumt (tilr-ta'ri-um), n. [ML.: neo tarta- 
riiie*^.] Kainc as lartariuv^. 

On every trninpr hanging a broad banere 
t)f fine iartariiun ful richely bet<\ 

iHoufcr and Leaf, 1. 21*2. 
tartarization ( t ilr^M a-ri-za'shqn )yU. [< tnrtar- 
-4- -atioH.] ’Pile act of tartarizing, or of 
forming tartar. 

tartarize^ (tilr'ta riz), v. t.; prot.and pp. iartar- 
izeit, iqir. tartar^naj. [< tartar^ + To 

impregmite with tartar; refine by means of the 
salt of I art ar.— Tartarized Iron, tartrate of iron. 
Tartarize**^, r. t. Him Tatan;:c. 
tartarous^ (tar'ta-rus),o. Y^Y.tartareux; as 
tartar'^ -aus.] Containing tartar; consisting 
of tartar, or partaking of its (|ualities. 
Tartarous^ (tilr'ta-rus), a. [< Tartar-^ 4- -ous.] 
Gf or like a Tatar or Tartar; barbarous. 

1 judge him [Virgil] of a rectified spirit, 

By many revolutions of discourse 

(In his bright reason’s hifiuenee), refined 

From all the tartarous moods ot common men. 

JB. Jonaon, Poetaster, v. 1, 
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tartanim (tar'ta-rum), n. [NL,, < ML. tartar 
rum, tartar: see tartar^,'] A preparation of 
tartar also called petrified tartar, 

Tartarus (tHr'ta-ms), n, [< L. Tartarus, Tar- 
taros, < Gr. Tdpffl^of : see def. Cf. Tartar^,’] A 
deep and sunless abyss^ according to Homer 
and tho earlier Greek mythology as far below 
Hades as earth is below heaven, it was closed by 
adamantine (^ates, and in it Zeus imprisoned the rebel 
Titans. Later iKiets describe Tartarus as the place in 
which the spirits of the wicked receive their due punish- 
ment; and sometimes the name is used as synonymous 
with Hades, for the lower world in general. 

Tartaryt (tlir'ta-ri), n, Tartarus. 

Lastly tho soualid lakes of Tariarie, 

And griesly keends of hell him terriflo. 

Spenser, Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 648. 

tarterine (tar'te-rin), n. 8ame as tartarine*^. 
Compare tarseK* 

Tartini’s tone. 8ee tone. 
tartlet (tart'let), n, [< tart^ + -kjf.] A small 
tart. [Rare.] 

“ Eat another tartlet'*— ** No, no ! my grief chokes mo ! ’’ 
Jinlwer, Last Pays of i\>n)pei!, iv. 17. 

tartly (tilrt'li), adv. [< MK. tartly^ < AS. t>eart- 
liee, < tea7% tart: see In a tart man- 

ner; sharply, (a) With ucidity of taste. ( 6 ) With se- 
verity ; in a biting manner. 

tartness (tilrl 'nos), n. The state or property 
of being tart, (a) Sharpness to the taste ; acidity. 

Their fmulberrics’l taste does not so generally please, 
being of a faintisli swoot, without any tartness. 

Beverley, Hist. N'irginin, iv. % 18. 

(6) Sharpness of language or manner; acerbity; severity. 

This AJaroius is grown from man to dragon ; . . . the 
tartness of his face soui-s ripe grajies. Shak , i’or., v. 4. 18. 

=SyiX. (fe) Asperity, Harshness, etc. See acrimony. 
tartrate (lar'trat), n. [= F. tartrate; as tar- 
f{a)r^ + A salt of tartaric acid. The 

tajtratos have the general formula} MlI.n 4 C 40 n and 
Mu II 4 ( 140 ^), where M represents a univaleni. ineUl or 
radical. The salts represented by the tlrat formula ex- 
hibit an acid reaction. A large number of double tar- 
trates also are known. 

Tartuffe, Tartufe (tiir-tuf'), tt. [< F. Tartufe, 
tho naino of tho princ5ipal character, a reli- 
gious hyj)ocrite, in tho comedy “Tartufe,” by 
Moli6ro.J A hypocritical pretender to devo- 
tion; a hypocrite. 

Tartui&sh, Tartufisll (tUr-tuf'ish), a. [< Tar- 
tu j)'c, Tartufe, + Hypocritical; hypo- 

critically precise in behavior. [Kare.J 

God help her, said I ; she has some motbor-ln-law, or 
tartujish aunt, or iKiiiHeiisicul old woman, to consult upon 
the occasion as well as myself. 

Sterne, fc^eiitimental Journey, p. 24. 

Tartuf9.sm, Tartufism (ti'r-thf 'izm ), n. [< Tar- 
tuffe, Tartufe, + (/onduct or character 

like that of Tartuffo (see Tartufe)’, tho prac- 
tices of a hypocritical devotee, 
tarve (tiirv), w. [Prob. a var. of ^trrvc, n., < 
terve,r.: see forre.] A turn; abend; a curve. 
Bartlett. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

1 can't say much for your axo, stranger, for this helve 
has no tarve to 't. J. F. Cooper, Gak Openings, ii. 

tar-vetch (tar'vech), n. Bame as tare'l. 
tar-water (tar'wa'''U'r), n. 1. A cold infusion 
of lar, formerly a favorite remedy for many 
chronic affections, (^specially of the lungs. 

A wife 's a drug now ; mere t^r~water, with every virtue 
under Heaven, but nobody takes it. 

Murphy, The Way to Keep Him, i. 1 . 

I freely own that t suspect tar irater is a panacea. 

Bp. Berkeley, I'irat l.ettcr to Tlioinas I'rior on the Virtues 

[of Tar -water, § 11 . 

2. The tarry ammoniacal water obtained in the 
process of gas-mauufaetiu-(‘. 
tar-weed (tlir'wed), w. Any one of various glan- 
dular, viscid, and heavy-scouted plants of the 
genus Madia, of the similar Henii::oma, or of 
(iriudvHa, otherwise called gum-plant. 
tar- well (tkr'wel), ?#.. Ill gas-manuf, a recep- 
tacle in which is collected tho tarry liquid 
which separates from the gas when it leaves 
the condensers. It contains water, through 
whicli the gas is made to pass, to cause it to 
give up its impurities. 

tastf w. A Middle English spelling of tass^. 
tasar. n. Bame as tusscr. 
tascalt (tas'kal), n. [Also tasraV; < Gaol, tais- 
geal, the finding of anything that has been 
lost (> iaisgealaeh, a spy, betrayer), < taisg^ a 
pledge, stake, treasure *, cf. taisg, lay up, hoard, 
bury.] In Scotland, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a reward given for information regarding 
cattle that had been carried off: to take this 
was looked upon as treachery to the clan. Com- 
pare blackmail. 

tascal-moneyt, n. Bame as tascaU 
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tasco (tas^kd), n. A sort of olay for making 
melting-pots. 

tasellt, u. An obsolete form of teazel. 
taseometer (tas-e-om'e-t^r), n. [< Gr. rdeiq, a 
stretching, tension (< reivetv, stretch: see tend, 
thin^), 4- fihpov, measure.] An instrument for 
measuring strains in a structure, invented by 
Steiner of Vienna. It gives ita indicatiuns by the 
tones of a wire so attached as to be subjected to the strain 
under consideration. E. H. Knight. 
tash (tash), n. [< Hind, tosh, ids, brocade.] A 
silk fabric in which gold or silver thread, or 
both, are used in great abundance : it is a va- 
riety of the kincob. Also tass. 
tasimeter (ta-sim'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. ramg, a 
stretching {(. rtlvtiv rav, rtv), stretch), + 
fUrpov, measure, standard : see meter.'] An in- 
strument devised by Edison for detecting mi- 
nute changes of pressure and thereby small 
variations in temperature, it depends on the de- 
creased electrical rosiatance of soft carbon when subjected 
to incroaaed pressure. The diminished resistance causes 
IncreaBcd How of an electiic current, which is detected by 
a delicate galvanometer. See mierotasimeter. 
tasimetric (tas-i-met'rik), a. [< tasimeter + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the measurement of 
pressures ; also, of or pertaining to the tasiine- 
t.er — Tasimetric surface. See surface. 
task (task), n. [< ME. task, taske, < OF. tasque, 
tasclie. tache, F. tdche, a task, < ML. taxa, by 
metainesis, tasca, a tax, task: see tax.] If. A 
tax ; an assessment ; an impost. 

I prey God send yow the Holy Gost amongo yow in the 
Parleinent Howse, and rather the Hevyll, we sey, then 
ye shohl grante ony more ta^s. 2*aston Letters, III. 82. 

Caiiiitus . . . graunted to the liihabytauntes therof 
great frodani, and qiiyt iheyni of al kyngly taske or trib- 
ute. Fabyan, Chronicles, cc. 

2. Labor imposed; esi)eciaUy, a definite quan- 
tity or amount of labor ; work to be done , one^s 
stint; that which duty or necessity imposes; 
duty, or duties collectively. 

Ye shall nut minish ought from your bricks of your 
daily task. Ex. v. 19. 

B})ccifically — 3. A lesson to be learned ; a por- 
tion of study imposed by a teacher. 

EftscKuis tho lu-chins to their tasks repair, 

Their hook« of stature small they take in hand. 

Shenstone, Schoolmistress. 

4. Work undertaken; an undertaking. 

How oft in pleasing tasks we wear tho day ! 

Pope, To Jervas, 1. 17. 

The one thing not to be forgiven to intellectual persons 
is not to know their own tetsk, or to take their ideas from 
otliers. Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law, 

5. Burdensome employment; toil. 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week'/ 

Sheik., Hamlet, 1. 1. 76. 

Heavy, heavy is the task. 

Hopeless love declaring. 

Bums, Blythe ha’e I Been. 
At task, reproved ; blamed. See attask. [Some editions 
(»f Shakspere give at task in Lear, i. 4. 866.] — To take tO 
task, to call to account ; reprove ; reprimand. 

Mrs. Baynes took poor madarue severely to task for ad- 
mitting such a man to her assemblies. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxi. 

task (tksk), r. t. [< ME. ^tasken, < OF. ^lasquer, 
tascher, impose a task upon, also labor, < tasque, 
taschc, a tax, task : seo task, n, Cf. tax, v.] If. 
To tax ; charge. 

In short time after, he deposed the king ; . . . 

And, in the neck of that, task’d the whole state. 

Shak., 1 Hen. lY., iv. 8. 02. 

2t. To take to task; charge with something. 

Hear me, great Pompey ; 

If thy great spirit can hear, I must task thee ; 

Thou hast most unnobly robb’d me of my victory. 

Fleioher {and another), False One, li. 1. 

3. To impose a task upon; assign a definite 
amount of labor to. 

A harvest-man that 'a task’d to mow 
Or all or lose his hire. Shak., Cor., i. 8. 39. 

Ketum, and. to divert thy thoughts at home, 

There task tliy maids, and exercise the loom. 

Dryden, Iliad, vi. 184. 

I feel an ungovernable interest about my horses, or my 
pigs, or my plants ; I am forced, and always was forced, 
TO task myself up into an interest for amr higher objects. 

Sydriey Smith, 'I’c Francis Jeffrey, Sept. 8, 1809. 

4. To oppress with severe or excessive labor or 
exertion ; occupy or engage fully, as in a task; 
burden. 

We would be resolved. 

Before wc hear him. of some things of weij^t 

Thai task our thuugnts, concerning ns and France. 

Shak., Hen. V., 1. 2. 6. 

tasker (tas'k^r), n, [< ME. tasker, taskar; < 
task + -cri,] If. An assessor or regulator of 
taxes. 


tais 

They had also ten iBdiles, Tatkm or ludgeaof theli 
ket, one of which was of the Priestly stocke. 

Purohaa, Pilgrimage, p. 1 
Besides the above outlay, there were the usual tit 
and taxes to be discharged. 18s. Od, only was paid 
1-lOtli it Axford; but on several occaaionB we find 
taskers at Littlocote taking count ot the com stock, 
which service they were paid by the owner at ed. per d 
ff. Hall, Society in Blisabethan Age, 

2. One who imposes a task. 

But now to task the tasker. Shak., L. L. L., li. l. 

8. One who performs a task, or piece of lab< 
in Scotland, often, a laborer who receives 1 
wages in kind. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

He is a good days-man, or journ^man, or tasker. 

B^. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 1 
Old Martin, that is my tasker and the lady’s servant, \ 
driving out the cows to the pasture. 

Scott, Monastery, v 

4. A thresher of grain. [Obsolete or pre 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

O, be thou a fan 

To purge the chaff, and keep the winnow’d grain ; 

Make clean thy thoughts, and dress thy mix^d desires 
Thou art Heaven's tasker. Quarles, Emblems, II. vii. 
Ho sold a mantill haf, aid and bare, 

[And] a flaill, as he a taskar ware. 

Barbour, Bruce (E. E. T. S.), v. 8 

6. A reaper. [Prov. Eng.] 

tasking (tfis'king), n. [Verbal n. of task, t 
Task-work. 

We have done our tasHdrig bravely. 

With the thews of Scottish men. 

J. S. Blackie, Lays of Highlands, p. 108. {Encyc. DU 

task-lordtCtask'lord), w. A taskmaster. [Rare 
They labour hard, cat little, sleeping less, 

No sooner layd, but thus their Task-lords press. 

Sylvester, tr. of Bu Bartaa’s Weeks, il., The Laa 

taskmaster (tksk'mks^ter), n. One who ii 
poses a task or burdens with labor; one whoi 
function it is to assign tasks to others; e 
overseer. 

And the tasInnaMers basted them, saying, Fulfil yo 
works, your daily tasks. Ex. v. 1 

All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Task Matter’s eye. 

Milton, Sonnets, 

taskmistress (t&sk' misfires), n. A woma 
who imposes a task, as in a household. 

0 willing slaves to ('ustom old, 

Severe taskmistress, ye your hearts have sold. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, xl. 1 

task-work (tksk'wftrk), n. 1. Work impose 
or performed as a task. 

Fur most men in a brazen prison live ; . . . 

With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly 
Their lives to some unmeaning taskuKirk give. 

M. Arnold, A Summer Nigh 

2. Work done by the job or the piece, as O] 
posed to time-work. 

taslett (tas'let), n. [Appar. < tasse^ + -let, bi 
prob. an error for fassef,] Same as tasset. 

Thigh-pieces of steel, then termed taslets, met the tot 
of his huge jack-boots. Scott, Legend of Montrose, 1 

Tasmanian (tas-mft'ni-aA0» n. [< Toi 

(seo def.) + -an,}*' t. ti. Of or pertainin, 
to Tasmauia, or Van Diemon^s Land, an islau 
and colony belonging to Groat Britain, situate* 
south of Australia ; indigenous to Tasmania.- 
Tasmanlan cider-tree. See >u;amp-pm».— Tasmania] 
cranberry, a much-branched prostrate shrub, Astrolom 
humifusum, of the Epacridese, found in Australia and Tat 
mania, bearing an edible drupaceous fruit.— Tasmania: 
currant, a pretty evergreen bush, Leucopogon Biohei, 0 
the Epacridem, bearing spikes of small wnite floij|||r8 fol 
loweti by edible berry -like driipos.— Tasmanlaniaevl] 
the ursine dasyure. See SarenphUus. -Tasmanian dOg 
wood, a composite shrub, Bedfordia salidna, found Ti 
Tasmania ana Australia.— Tasmanian honeysuckle 
See honeysuckle, 2.'— Tasmanian hyacinth. See Thdy 
mtfra.— Tasmanian Iron wood. See ironwood.—TBM 
manlan. laurel, a shrub (sometimes a tree), Anopteru 
glandiuosus, ot tne Saocifragacesp, with dark-green gloss; 
foliage, and abundant drooping racemes of white flowers 
—Tasmanian mountaln-mjrrtle, a rutaceous shrub 
Phebalium (Eriostemon) rtv^Titonum.— Tasmanian mjrr 
tie. Seei^apiM.— Tasmanian pepper. Sameaap^i^r 
tree, 2 . — Tasmanian plum, see plum^ . — Tasmanlai 
rope-grass. See /feafid.— Tasmanian sassafiras. se* 
Australian sassafras (a), under iia«cr<%fra«.— Tasmaalai 
stlnkwodd. Same as sHnkwood (6).— Tasmanian wolf 
the thylacine dasyure. Seo Thulaeinus. 
n. «. All inhabitant of Tasmania. 

tasmanite (tas'man-it), H. [< Tasmania (sec 
def.) + -ife2.] A‘ translucent reddish-browr 
fossil resin, occurring in small scales or platec 
on the Mersey river, Tasmania, between the 
layers of a rock containing alumina and ferric 
oxid, forming from 30 to 40 per cent, of the en< 
tire deposit. 

tassi (tas), n. [< ME. tasse, tas, tom. < OF. (and 
F.) tas, a heap, pile, stack ; of TeutT origin: cf. 
AS. (Somner; prop, ^tm, if it existed) = 
D. tas ss MLG. tas (toss-), a mow, OHG. *zai 
(ML. taseia, tassus), a heap; cf. Gael, dais, a 
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* taste 


mow of hav or com, as Ir. duia^ a heap, pile, 
rick, ss W. aaSy a heap, stack, rick, mow.] 1. A 
heap; a pile. [Obsolete or prov. £ng.] 

To rttniake In the ta» of bodyes dede, 

Hem for to etrepe of barneys and of Wede, 

The pUours diden bisvnesse and cure 
After the batallle and dlsconllture. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 147. 

Ther lay of patens mani tacce, 

Wide and side, more and lasse. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 240. {HidliweU.) 

2. A mow. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
taSB^ (tas), n. [Formerly also tasse ; < F. tasse 
= Sp. taza as Fg. toga = It. tazza, < Ar. Pers. 
tda, a cup, goblet.] A drinking-cup or its con- 
tents; more especially, a small draught of li- 
quor; as much as may be contained in a wine- 
glass. 

Out has he ta’en his poor bluldie heart, 

Set it in a taccr o’ gowd. • 

Ladye Diamond (Child's Ballads, IT. 383). 

The Laird . . . recommended to the veteran to add a 
toss of brandy and a flagon of claret. 

Scott, Legend of Montrose, v. 

taas^t ftas), n, [Also tasse; < ME. * tasse, 

OF. toAse, prob. also *^tasee = It. tasca, a pouch, 
purse, prob. < OHO. tasca, MHO, taseJw, tescfiey 
O. tasche, a pocket, pouch, = Icel. taska, a 
pocket, pouch, chest. Hence tassvL Cf. sabre- 
tetsh,'] Same as tasset. North, tr. of Plutarch, 

p. 212. 

taSB^ (tas), n. Same as task, 
tassagO, «. [8. American.] In South America, 
a preparation of dried meat. Comijare pctnmi- 
can. 

tassal (tas'al), u. In arch., same as forsel. 
tasset. n. ^^ee iass^, tass"^, tass^. 
tassedt, a. [ME.: see iasscU.'] Adorne<l with 
tassels. 

By hir girdnl heung a purs of lotlior, 

Tamd fvar. taetelea] with silk and perled with lalutin. 

Chaucer, Miller's 1’alo, 1. Of). 

tasseH (tas'l), w. [Also dial, tosset : < ME. tas- 
sel, irreg. tarcel, = MLO. tassel, < OF. tassel, a 
fastening, clasp, F. tnsseau, a bracket, ledge 
(ML. tasseltus), = It. fassello, a c-ollar of a cloak, 
a square, < L. taxillus, a small dit', dim. of talus, 
a knuckle-bone, a die made of the knuckle-bone 
of an animal.] 1. A pendent ornament, con- 
sisting generally of a roundish mold covered 
with twisted threads of silk, wool, which 
hang down in a thick fringe. I’ho mold is somo. 
times omitted. The loose tuft tenninating it may be of the 
finest raveled silk, or of stout twists of gold or silver wire. 
Tassels are frequently attached to the comers of cusliiouh, 
to curtains, walking-caiieB, umtireila-handles, sword-iilUs, 
etc., but are (1891) gradually passing <iut of use. 

Item, j. prlkklng hat, covered with blakc folwet. 

Item, ij. UireeUye on hym lie hyiidc. 

Paston Letters, 1. 487. 

A large leather purse with falro thrcaden tameU 

Creem’s Vision. 

2. Anything resembling a tassel, as the pen- 
dent head or flower of some plants ; specifical- 
ly, the staminate inflorescence at the summit 
of the stalk of Indian com (maize); also, l<»- 
cally, the bunch of so-callcMl “silk’’ protruding 
from the top of an ear of maize. 

And the mnize-fleld grew and ripened, 

Till It stood in all the splendour 
Of its garments green and yellow, 

Of its tassels and its plumage. 

^ Longfellow, Hiawatha, adii. 

Tne special object of the experiment was to study the 
effect of removing the tassels or male flowers from the 
stalks as fast as they appeared. 

First Annual Mepart of Kansas Experiment Station. 

3. In her., a hearing representing a tassel, usu- 
ally or. Its use as a separate hearing is derived from its 
constant appearance in connection with armorial man- 
tles, robes of state, and the like. 

Perhaps the first appearance of a tassel on a mantling is 

on a monument to Harsyck in Southacre Church, 

Norfolk, 1384. 

Trans. Hist. Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, N. 8., V. 43, 
4t. /Cedes. , a small plate of beaten gold or silver, 
sometimes jeweled, sewed on the back of a bish- 
op’s glove. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 161 . 
— 6. A small ribbon of silk sewed to a book, to 
bo put between the leaves. E. Phillips, 1706. 
— Cnain tauel, a group or cluster of metal ehaius, or 
strings of disks or plaques, fonntng a sort of tassel, aii in 
some head-dress ornaments. Jjane, Modern Egyptians, 
p. 01.— Festooxi-aiid-tasBel border. See festoon. - 
TasSOl'ftlngO, a name given to a fringe composed of 
separate bundles of threads or cords tied to a braiding 
or gimp.— Tassel pondwoed. Same as dUch-yrass. 
taSMF (tas^l), vr, pret. and pp. tasseled, tas- 
selled, npr. tasseling, tasaeliing. [< ME. tas- 
aellen; < tassel^ ».] I. irans. 1. To attach a 
tassel or tassels to; decorate with tassels of 
any kind. 


Neuer be-fore this mantell be tasasUsd shall It not 
hange a>boute my nekke. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X ill 620. 

And the hills of Pentucket were tasselled with com. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, 1. 

2. To remove the tassel from (growing Indian 
com), for the purpose of improving the crop. 
First Annual Report of Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

n. intrans. To put forth a tassel: said of 
trees or plants, especially of maize, 
tasser'^t, n. An obsolete form of teasel. Palla- 
ditts, Hushondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 191. 
tassel^ (tas'l), ti. Same as tussle, Scott, 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, li. [Scotch.] 
tassel^t, V. Same as tercel. 
tasseP, «. In arch., same as torsel. 
tasseled, tasselled (tas'ld), p. a. 1 . Furnished 
or decorated with a tassel or tassels, or with 
something resembling a tassel. 

Or tasseWd horn 
Shakes the high thicket. 

MUton, Arcades, 1. 57. 

The orcliard bloom and tasselled niuiso. 

Whittier, Songs of Labor, Bed. 

2. In her., adorned with tassels; having tas- 
sels hanging from it: said especially of a hat 
used in the arms of ecclesiastics. Thus, an arch- 
bishop’s aniiB arc etisigned or timbered with a green hat, 
tasseled in four rowf», l, 2. .3, and 4. Derry. 

Pec. Blaze, sir, that eoat. 

Pie. She bears, an ’t please you, argent, three leeks vert. 
In canton or, tasselled of the first. 

D. .humtn, Staple of News, iv, 1. 

tassel-flower (tas'l-flou'VnO, n. l. An annual 
coniposito garden ilow(*r, Emilia sagittata ((V/- 
calia coerniea). It has ravless taHsel-f(»riiHHl 
orange-Hcarh't heatls, nearly an inch broad. — 
2. A shrub or tree of tli<‘ genus Inga. 
tassel-gentt, tassel-gentlet, n. See tercel. 
tassel-grass, u. K(*e Ruppta. 
tassel-nyacilltb (tas'l-hF^a-sinth), n. See hga- 
eiuih, 2. 

tassel-stitch (tas'l -Htich), n. A stitch used 
in embroidery, by whicdi a kind of fringe is 
produced: ofieii loons are made of tlie thread, 
whiehAare afb^rwara cut. 
tassdl-l^ee (tas'l-tre), n. Eitln^r of the shrubs 
(Uirrya elhptaa and G. Fremi*utii: so called in 
alluHioii to the elegant drooping catkins of tlie 
male plant. 

tassel-worm ( tas' l-werm ). u . An early geiu* ra- 
tion of the boll-worm, or corn-ear woim, which 
feeds on the tassels of maize in the Houth(‘rM 
United Ktates. Hee holl-wor' i. 
tasset (tas'et), H. [< OF. tassett-e, n 'at.set, dim. 
of tasse, a pouch; see /o.v.sr5i.J In armor: {a) A 
splint of steel of which several 
form the skirt, depemding frmn 
the cuirass in the coinidete 
armor of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, before the introduclion 
of the base, (^nnjaire great 
hraguette, umlciv bragurtfe. (b) 
pt. A set of similar splints 
forming the prote<*tion for the 
front of tlm thigh in tlie arim»r 
of the sixtemith and seven- 
teenth centuri<'s, ilie lowest 
piece being somctiiiies larger 
than the others, and forming 
a solid plate of considerable size'. See* tuiltr. 
The tassets continued in use until late in the seventeenth 
centuiy, forming part of the suit of armor known as the 
corselet, and formed as Ut meet the top of the nillitai’y 
boot. AIsf» tassette; called also tass, tasse. Sec alsfl cut 
under Ahtuiin-rivet. 

tassette^ (ta-^^ct'), «. f < F. tasset te, dim. of tasse, 
a cup: see A small cone of eart, hen- 

ware, thr(H» of which are used t(> supnorl a T»ot,- 
tory vessel in the kiln, replacing tne stilt or 
triangle. 

ta8Bette'‘^t, S. [OF.; see lassct,'] Same as tas- 
set (b). 

tassie (tas'i), n. [< F. tasse, cup: see tass^.^ 
A drinking-cup. [Lowland 8<*.otch.] 

Go fetch to nio a pint o’ wine. 

And fill it in a silver tassie. 

Burns, My Bonny Mary. 

tastt, r. and n. An obsolete form of Uiste^. 
tastabl© (tas'ta-bl), AT. l< toste^ -abl€.“\ (Ca- 
pable of being tasted; pleasant to the taste; 
savory; relishing. 

Their distilled oils arc fluid, volatile, and tastahle 

Doyle. 

taste^ (tuBt), tJ.; pret. and pp. tasted, i»pr. tast^ 
ing. [Early mod. E. also fast : < ME. Uistxn, < 
OF. taster, F. tdUr = OSp. Pr. tastar =r It. 
tastare, touch, handle, probe, test, try, taste, 
for ^Umtare, a new iterative of L. taxare, toudh 
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sharply, < iangere, touch: see tangent, and cf. 
tax, to^^] I. trans. If. To touch; test b^ 
touching; handle; feel. 

That like stoon a god thou wolt it calle, 

I rede thee, lat thyn hand upon it falle, 

And taste it wel, and stoon tnou slialt it fynde. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 508. 
Loth was that other, and did faint through foare, 

To taMe th’ untry ed dint of deadly steele. 

Simwer, E. Q., I. ill. 84. 

2t. To prove; test; try; examine. 

Lat us wel taste him at his horte-rr>ie, 

That, if BO be that he a wepen have, 

Wher that he dar, his lyf to kepe and save, 
Eighten with this fend and him defeiide. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1093. 
Sir, no tyme is to tiuie this traytmu* to taste. 

ytrrk Plays, p. 323. 
Gome, let me tnste rny horse, 

Who is to boar me like a tluinderbolt 
Against the bosom of the ITlne.e of Wales. 

Sha/c., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 119. 

3. To test or prove by the tongue or palate ; 
take into the mouth in small cpiantity, in order 
to try the flavor or relish; specifically, to test 
for piiriioses of trade. 

For the ear trloth words as the month lasteth meat. 

Job xxxiv. 3. 

Wherein Is ho good, but to taste suck and drink it? 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii, 4. 501. 
Young Peter Gra>, who tasted teas forBakcr.Groop, <V Co. 

W, D. Gilbert, Etiquette. 

4. To eat, or drink ; try by eating or drinking, 
as by morsels or si]>s. 

A tiling with hony thou dovyse . . . 

When otin hath tasted It, anoon his cure 
Dothe he to bryng his bretheren to that feesl. 

Palladius, lliisliondrio (E. £. S.), p. 140. 

1 did but taste a HI, tic honey with the end of the rod 
that was in mine hand. I Ham. xiv. 4.S. 

She [Queen Isabella] was tern perato oven to abstemious- 
nosB in her diet, seldom or never tnstiny wine. 

Prescott, Eerii. and Isa., ii. 16. 
Stone llttb^ spice-nakes, which wht>8oever tasted would 
longingly desire to taste again. 

tlawthorm'. Seven Gables, v. 

6. To perceive or distinguish by means of the 
toiiguo or palate; perceive the flavor of. 

I am this day fourscore years old ; . . . can thy servant 
taste what I eat or what 1 drink ? 2 Haiti, xlx. 

6. To give a flavor or relish to. [Kare.] 

Wo will have a hunch of radish and salt to taste our 
wine. Ii. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 

7. To have a tasto for ; redish; enjoy; like. 

I hear my former book of the Advanceineiit of Learning 
is well tasted in the universitioH liore. 

Dacon, Advuiicenu'iit of Learning, Pref., p. xl. 
It was our first adopting the severity of French taste 
that has brougtit tliein in turn to taste us 

tioldsmith, (Jood-natnred Man, iii. 
I'lie S(|iiiro . . . regarded physic and doctors as tniiny 
loyal clinrclimon regard the (dniroh and llie clergy- tast- 
ing a joke against them wlien ho was in health, but ini' 
Iiatientiy eager for their aid when anything was the mat- 
ter witli him. Georye Eliot, Silas Marner, xi. 

8. To be agreeable or relishing to ; jilease. 
[Itare.] 

Nor doubt I but in the service of sueb change of dishes 
there may bo found amongst them, thoiigii notali to pleaso 
every iiiiin, yet in»t any of them but may tasir uome one or 
oMiers palat. 

Urywood, Ep, t<> the Header (Works, ed. 1874, VT, 00). 

9. Tojierceive; recognizi^; take cognizance of. 

1 do taste this as a trick put on mo. 

//. ,/onson. Every Man In his Huniottr, iv. 8. 
Acfiuairit thyself with God, if thou M cmldst taste. 

His works. Cowper, Task, v. 770. 

10. To knov^ by exjxirionce ; firove; tindergo. 

That he by the grao.oof God should taste death for every 
man. Hub. ii. 9. 

If yon taste any want of worldly moans, 

Let not tliat discontent you. 

Beau, atui FL, Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 

11. To pii rtii'i pate in ; partake of, often with 
the idea of relish or enjoyment. 

A holy vow. 

.Never to taste, the pleasures of the world. 

Shak,, K. John, iv. .3. (W. 
And T belicv(‘ tiiat even the p(M»r Americans, who have 
not yet tasted the sweetness of it [Trade] might be allured 
to It hy a . honest and just tVminiercc. 

Dampier, Voyages, 11. i. 116. 
Jle tasted love with half his mind. 

Tennyson, In Mernoriain, xc. 

12. To smell. [Now prov. Eng. or poetical.] 

I can neither see the politic face, 

Nor with my rofln'd nostrils taste the footsteps 
Of any of my disciples 

Middleton, Game at Chess, Ind. 

13t. To enjoy carnally. 

If you can make t apparent 
That you have tasted her in bed, my hand 
And ring is yours. Sltak., Cymbeline, it 4. 57, 
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So Shalt thou 'ha despis'd, fair maid, 

When by the sated lover taMed. 

Carewy Counsel to a Toung Maid. 

II. Mr tins. If. To touch; feel for; explore 
by touching. 

Merlin leide his heed in the damesols lappo, and she 
be-gan to toMe softly till he fill on slope. 

Merlin (K. E. T. S.), iii. 681. 

2. To try food oi* drink by the lips and palate; 
eat or drink a little by way of trial, or to test 
the flavor; take a taste: often with o/ before 
the object. 

They gave him vinegar to drink mingled with gall : and 
when lie had iaated tliereo/, he would not <iiiMk. 

Mat. xxvii. 34. 

For age but tartee of pleasures, youth devours. 

Dryden, Epistle to .Tohn Dryden, 1. 61. 
Our courtier walks from dish to dish, 

TaMen for his friend o/fowl and fish 

Pope, Iiuit. of Horace, II. vi. 199. 

3. To have a amack; have a ])articular flavor, 
savor, or relish when npplicMl to the organs of 
taste : often followed by (»/. 

How tastes it? is it bitter? fffiak.y Hen. VIII., il. .3. 89. 
If y«>ur butter, when it is melted, tastes qf brass, it is 
your master’s fault, who will not allow you a silver sauee- 
pan. Sv\ft, Advice to Servants (Cook). 

4. To have ]>erception, experieuce, or enjoy- 
ment: often with of. 

0 t€iste and see that the Lord is good. Ps. xxxiv. 8. 

(V)wardB die many times before their deaths; 

'file valiant never taste of death hut once. 

Shak.y,]. C.,ii.2. 8.3. 

taste^ (tast), //. [< ME. fasty tasfr, < OF. fa si 

= It. iasto, touch, fooling; from the verb: see 
tasfv^, r.] If. The act of examining or inquir- 
ing into }>y any of the organs of sense; the 
act of trying or testing, as by observation or 
feeling; iicncc, experience; experiment; test; 
trial. 

Ac Kyndo Witte (common sonscl cometh of alkynnes 
sistcH, 

Of bryddes and of bestes, of tastes of treuthe, and of 
dcccytcs. Piers Plou'man (H), xii. 1 .31 . 

1 hope, for my brother’s justification, he wrote this |u 
plotting letter] but as an essay or taste of my virttie. 

Shak., Lear, i. 2. 47. 

2. The aet of tasting; gustation. 

'I'he sweet>est honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness, 

And in the taste confounds the aippetito. 

Shak., U. and .1., ii. G. 13. 
'riie fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 

Milton, P. L., i. *2. 

3. A particular sensation ex'^dted in the organs 
of taste by the contact of certain soluble ami 
sapid things; savor; flavor; relish: as, the taste 
of fish or fruit; an unpleasant taste. 

Thel [fish] hen of right goode fast, and delyeious to 
mannes mete. Mandevillc, 'rravels, p. 27.3. 

Is there any taste in tlie wliito of an egg'? .lob vi. 6. 
Tastes have lu'cn variously classifiod. One f)f the iinjst 
useful clasHlllcations is into sweet, t)ittcr, acid, and saline 
tastes. T(» ex(dte the sensation, Bul)stance8 must be solu- 
ble in the fluid of the month, liisoluide KuiiHlances, when 
brought into contact with the tongue, give i iso to feelings 
of toucli or of teiiiperaiure, but excite no taste. 

Encye. Brit., XXIII. 80. 

4. The sense by which the relish or savor of a 
thing is perceived when il is brought into im- 
mediate contact with special organs situated 
within the cavity of the mouth. Tlieso ru-guns are 
the pupilliB, or processes on the dorsum or surface of the 
tongue, the soft palate, the tonsils, and the upper part of 
the pharynx, obviously so disposed as to take curly eogni- 
zance of substances about be swallowed, and to aet as 
stMitinels for the remainder of the nlimentary canal, at the 
entrance of which tliey are situated. 'I'he tongue is also 
supplied with nerves of common sensation (»r touch, mid 
in some cases it is diltleult to distinguish between such a 
sensation and that ai'ising from the exercise of the sense 
of taste. 

Second chlldlshnoss and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste. saTis everything. 

• Ah you Idkc it, ii 7.166. 

The wretch may nine, while to his smell, taste, sight, 
She holds a paradise of rich delight. 

Conyper, Hope, 1. f'fi. 

5. Intelleetiial discerTiment or approciatioii ; 
relish; fondness; i)redilection : formerly fol- 
lowed by oi\ now' usually hy for. 

The Taste of Beauty and the Helish of what is docent, 
just, and amiable perfects the character of the Gentle- 
man and the Philosopher. 

Shaftefbury, Misc. Reflections, iii. 1. 
His feeling for flowers was very exquisite, and seemed 
not so much a taste as an eraoliou. 

Hauihome, Seven Gables, x. 
The first point I shall notice is the great spread of the 
taste for history which has marked the period. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 40. 

6. In esthetics, the faculty of discerning with 
emotions of pleasure beauty, grace, oongruity, 
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proportion, symmetry, order, or whatever con- 
stitutes excellence, particularly in the fine arts 
and literature; that faculty or susceptibility 
of the mind by which wo both perceive and 
enjoy whatever is beautiful, harmonious, and 
true in the -works of nature and art, the per- 
ception of these qualities being attended with 
an emotion of pleasure. 

That we thankful should be, 

Which we of taste and feeling are, for those parts that.do 
fructify in us mure than he. fthaJe., L. L. L., iv. 2. 80. 

Taste, if it mean anything but a paltry connolsseurship, 
must mean a general susceptibility to truth and noble- 
ness ; a sense to discern, and a heai-t to love and rever- 
ence all beauty, order, goodness, wheresoever or in what- 
soever forms aud accompaniments they are to be seen. 

Carlyle, German Lit. 

Perfect taste is the faculty of receiving the greatest 
possible pleasure from those material sources which are 
attractive to our moral nature in its purity and perfec- 
tion. He who receives little pleasure from these sources 
wants taste: he who receives xdeasure from any other 
sources has false or bad taste. Buskin, Beauty, 1. 

7. Manner, with respect to what is pleasing, 
becoming, or in agreement with the rules of 
good behavior and social propriety; the per- 
vading air, the choice of conditions and rela- 
tions, and the general arrangement and treat- 
niGiit in any work of art, by which esthetic per- 
ception or the lack of it in the artist or author 
is evinced ; style as an expression of propriety 
and fitness : as, a poem or music composed in 
good taste. 

There is also a large old mosque that seems to have 
been a church, and a new one in a very good taste. 

Poeacke, Description of the East, II. ii. 6.3. 

Consider the exact sense in which a work of art is said ' 
to bti “in good t>r bad taste." It dtwjs not mean that it is 
true or false ; that it is beautiful or ugly ; but that it 
does or does not comply either with the laws of choice 
wliich are enforced by certain modes of life, or the habits 
of mind produced by a particular sort of education. 

Buskin, Moderi\ Painters, III. fv. 5. 

8. A small portion given as a sample ; a mor- 
sel, bit, or sip tasted, eaten, or dnink; hence, 
geiH'rally, something perceived, experienced, 
(‘iijoyed, or suffered. 

Come, give us a taste of your quality ; come, a passion- 
ate speech. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 462. 

He smil’d to sec his merry young men 
Had gotten a taste of the tree [Imen beaten]. 

BiMn Hood and the Begyar (CtWhVs Ballads, V. 20.3). 

In the J»(orth of Ettgland ... it is custonmry to give 
the bees a taste of all the eatables and drinkables pre- 
pared for a funeral. AT. ami Q., 7th scr., X. 236. 

9t. Sc(‘iit; odor; smell. 

A tabill atyret., all of triot yncr, 

Bourdurf about all with bright Aunibiu’, 

That siiult is A Htm-the, sinellis full swetc, 

With taste for to touche the talmll abonte [to be per- 
ceived by all about the table). 

Pestruetum of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1668. 

CorpUBClea of taste. Same as gtistaUrry corpuscles (which 
see, under corpuscle). - Out Of taste, unable to discern 
or relish qualities or flavors. 

The other ladies will prutiouiice your coffee to be very 
good, and your mistress will confess that her mouth is 
out of taste. Surift, Advice to Servants (Eootman), 

To one’s taste, to one's liking ; agreeable ; acceptable. 

They who beheld with wonder how much he oat upon 
all occasions when his dinner was to his taste. 

Bosivell, Johnson, an. 1763. 

Now, Mrs. Dangle, Sir Fretful Plagiary is an author to 
your own taste. Sheridan, The Gritic, i. 1. 

— Syn, 3. Taste, Savor, Flavor, Sfnack. Taste is the gen- 
cruf word, so far as tlie sense of taste is concerned : as, the 
taste of an apple may lie good, bad, strong, woody, earthy, 
etc. Savor and favor may api)Iy to the sense of taste or to 
that of smell Savor in taste generally applies to food, 
but is otherwise rather indefinite : as, to detect a savor of 
garlic in soup. Flavor is generally good, but sometimes 
bad; it is often the predominating natural taste: as, the 
flamr of one vjiriety of apple is more marked or moi-e pal- 
atable than that of another. Smack is a slight taste, or, 
figuratively, a faint smell, generally the result of some- 
thing not disagreeable added to the thing which is tasted 
or smelled ; as, a smack of vanilla in ice-cream ; a smack of 
salt ill the sea-breeze.—- 6. Taste, Sensibility. Taste is ac- 
tive, deciding, choosing, changing, arranging, etc.; settsi- 
bility is passive, the power to feel, susceptibility of im- 
pression, as from the beautiful. — 7. Taste, Judgment. As 
compared with judgment, taste always implies esthetic 
sensibility, a sense of the beautiful, and a power of choos- 
ing, arranging, etc. , in accordance with its laws. J udpment 
is purely intellectual. A good judgment as to clothing 
decides wisely as to quality, with reference to durability, 
wannth, and general economy; good taste as to clothing 
decides agreeably as to colors, shape, etc., with reference 
to appearance. 

taste*'^ ( tast), n . [Origin obscure . ] N arrow thin 
silk ribbon. 

If . . . Mrs. S. has any taste she will oblige me hy send- 
ing me half a yard, no matter of what color, so it be not 
black. F. A. P. Barnard, quoted in “New Haven (Conn.) 

Dhdladlum," April 18th, 1891. 

taste-ar^a (tast'a^re-&). n, A gustatory area ; 
an extent of surface of the tongue or associate 
structures in which ramify nerves of gustation, 
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and in which the sense of taste resides or the 
faculty of tasting is exercised, 
taste-bud (tast'bud), n. One of the peculiar 
ovoidal or flask-shaped bodies, composed of 
modified epithelium-cells embedded in the epi- 
thelium, covering the sides of the papillee val- 
latfiB, and, in man and some other animals, also 
upon th© opposed walls of the vallum. They 
are believed to be special organs of taste. Also 
called toktd-bulbf tmte-goblet, gustatory hud. 
taste-bulb (tast'bulb), n. Same as taste-bud. 
Eneyc. Brit., XXIII. 79. 

taste-center (tast'sen^t^r), w. The gustatory 
nervous center, located by Eerrier in the gyrus 
uucinatus of the brain. 

taste-corpuscle (tast'kdr^pus-l), n. See cor- 
puscle. 

tasted (tas'ted), a. [< tastcy -f- Having 

a taste (of this or that kind); flavored: chiefly 
in compounds. 

In this place are excellent oysters, small and well tasted 
like our Colchester. Evelyn, Diary, Aug., 1646. 

Bqyond the castle [at ArmlroJ there are two springs of 
ill tasted salt water. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 249. 

tasteful (tast'ful), a. [< tasted + 1. 

Having an agreeable taste ; savory. 

Tasteful herbs that in those gardens rise. 
Which the kind soil with milky sap supplies. Pope. 

2. Capable of discerning and enjoying what is 
suitable, beautiful, excellent, noble, or refined ; 
possessing good taste. 

His tasteful mind enjoys 
Alike the complicate charms, wliich glow 
Thi'o’ the wide landscape. 

J. G. Cooper, Tower of Harmony, ii. 

3. Characterized by the influence of good taste ; 
produced, constructed, arranged, or regulated 
in accordance with good taste; elegant. 

Her fondness for flowers, aud jewels, and oiYier tasteful 
ornaments. Irving, Alhambra, p. 322. 

tastefully (tast'ful-i), adr. In a tasteful man- 
ner; with good taste. 

tastefulneSB (tast'ful-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being tasteful, 
taste-goblet (tast'gob'^let), n. Same as taste- 
bud. 

tasteless (tast'les), a. [< tasted + -less.'] Hav- 
ing no taste, (a) Exciting no sensation in the organs 
of taste ; insipid : as, a tasteless medicine. 

A fine, bright, scarlet powder. . . . odorless and taste- 
less. IT. S. Pharrnacojmia (6th dijconnial revision), p. 180. 
(h) Incapable of the sense of taste : as, the tongue when 
furred is nearly tasteless, (c) Having no power of giving 
pleasure; stale; Insipid; uninteresting; dull. 

Since yon lost my dear Mother, your Time has been so 
heavy, so lonely, and so tasteless. 

Steele, f’onscions Lovers, i. 2. 
(d.) Not in accordance witli the piinciplcs of good taste. 

A mile and a half of hotels and cottages, ... all flam- 
ing, tasteless caiTienter's architecture, gay with paint. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 86. 
(c) Destitute of the power to appreciate oi enjoy what is 
excellent, beautiful, or harmonious ; having bad or false 
taste : as, a tasteless age. 

For I must inform you, to your groat mortifl cation, that 
yonr lx>rdship is universally admired by this tasteless 
People. Suift; in Ellis’s JJt, Letters, p. 342. 

tastelessly (tast'los-li), adw In a tasteless 
manner. Imp. IHct. 

tastelessness (tast'les-nes), n. The state or 
property of being tasteless, in any sense, 
taster (tas't^r), w. [< ME. tastoiir {u cup); < 
4- -erl.] 1, One who tastes. Specifically 
— (a) One whose duty it is to test the quality of food or 
drink by tasting it before serving it to his master. 

Shall man presume to be my master, 

Who ’a but my caterer and taster t 

Riddles, iv. 

(6) One skilled in distinguishing the qualities of liquors, 
tea, etc., by the taste. 

Alnagers, searchers^ tasters of wine, customers of ports. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIl. 776.. 

2. An implement by which a small sample of 
anything to be tasted is manipulated, (a) In the 
wine-trade, a aUvor or silver-plated cup, very shallow, and 
having on the bottom one or more bosses : the reflection 
of the light from these helps the taster to judge of the 
quality and age of the wine. 

Tastour, a lytell cuppe to tast wyne— tasse a gonster le 
uln. Palsgrave, p. 279. 

(6) A gimlet-shaped tool by which a small piece of cheese 
can be drawn from the center of the mass. 

3. A hydrooyst of some polyps. 

Alternating with the polypltes at intervals along the 
polypstem are found very curious bodies called tasters. 

Stand. Nat. Hist., I. 100. 

tastily (tfift'ti-li ), adr. In a tasty manner ; with 
good taste. [Colloq,] 

tasto (t&s'to), n. [It.: see tasted. ] Same as 
key"^^ 4 (&).— Tasto SOlO, in music, one key at a time : 
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H direction need in thorough-baBs, indicating that the 
given baas is to be played alone or in ootaves, without 
chorda. Abbreviated t, a. 

tasty (tas'ti), a. [< tasted + -yi.] 1. Having 
good taste, or nice perception of excellence, — 
2. In conformity to the principles of good taste ; 
elegant. 

It is at once rich, taaty, and quite the thing. 

Qcidjsmithf Citusen of the World, Ixzvil. 

8. Palatable; nice; fine. 

The meal . . . consiated of two amall but taMy dishes 
of meat prepared with skill and served with nicety. 

Charlotte Bronte, The Professor, xxiv. 

[Colloq. in all uses.J 

tati (tat), V , ; pret. and pp. tatted, ppr. tatting, 
[Also taM; perhaps < Icel. tmta, tease or pick 
(wool ), < tseta, shreds, etc. : see tate, Cf . tat- 
ting."\ 1. tram, 1. To entangle. [Prov. Kng.] 
— 2. To make (trimming) by tatting, 

II. intrans, [A sense taken from the noun 
tatting,'] To work at or make tatting. 

tat^ (tat), n, [A childish word, a var. of dad: 
see dad^.] Dad; father. [Prov. Eng.] 

tat^ (tat), V, t, [A var. of tap'^\ cf. tit for tat, 
ovi^. tip Jhr tai},] To touch gently. [Prov. Eng.] 

Come tit me, come tut me, come throw a kiss at me. 

Dekker and Webster, J^orthward Ho, ii. 1. 

tat^ (tat), a, A dialectal variant of that. 

tot® (tat), n. [Appar. abbr. of tatter'^,] A rag. 
[Cant.] 

Now, 111 tell you about the ia.t (rag) gatherers ; buying 
rags they call it, but I call it bouncing people. 

May hew, liOiidon Labour and London Poor, I. 424. 

tat^ (tat), i. [< lat^*, n.\ To gather rags. 
[Cant.] 

He goes tattiny and billy-hiintlng in the country (gather- 
ing rags and buying old metal) 

Mayhew, LLtndou Labour and London l*oor, I. 417. 

tat® (tat), n. [Hind, tat,] In India, cloth or 
matting made from different fibers ; especially, 
guimy-cloth. 

tat'7 (tat), n, [< Hind., Telugu, etc., tattu, a 
pony.] A pony. [Anglo-Indian.] 

OldUhyrklns . . . rode about on a little tof, questioning 
beaters and shikarries. 

F. Marion Crawford, Mr. Isaacs, ix. 

tata^ (ta'ta), w. [W. African.] In WcBt Africa, 
the reside! ice of a territorial or village chi(d‘- 
tain. Imp. Did, 

tata^ (ta'ta), n, [S. Arner.] A shrub, ICngenia 
mpra^axillaris, of Brazil, bearing a fruit of good 
size. 

ta-ta (tii'tii'), inter), A familiar form of saluta- 
tion at parting; farewtdl; good-by. 

And so, ta-ta, 1 might as well have stayed away fur 
any good I've done. 

R. L. Stevenson, I’reasure of Franchard. 

tatao (ta-til'o), n, [8. Amer.] A South Ameri- 
can tanag(’r, Calliste tatao, 

Tatar, Tartar® (ta'tiir, tar'tiir), n. and a. 
[As a long-estaVilished E. word, Tartar, < F, 
Tartu re = Sp. Tdr/aro = Pg. It, Tar taro = D. 
Tartaar, Tarter =: LO. G. Dan. I'artar = Sw. 
Tartar, Tarlarer, ete.,< ML. 7V/r/arM.v (also Tar- 
tarinnn, OK. Tartarin), a Tatar (cf. F. Tartarte 
= Sp. Tartarin, = Pg. It. Tartar ia =; G. Tar- 
tar ei, < ML. Tartarin, Tartary); an altered 
form, believed to be due to eonfiision with L. 
Tartarus, heU (a eon fusion reflected in the al- 
leged pun of the French king St. Louis, “Well 
may they be called Tartars, for their deeds arc. 
those of iiends from Tartarus^'), the true form 
being ^Tatarus (though this is not found, ap- 
]>areiitly, in medieval use), = Kuss. Tatarinu, 
Pol. Tatar, etc., = Turk. Tatar, < Pers. Tatar, 
Tatar (Chinese Tah-tar, Tah-d::ti), a Tatar. In 
recent K. the form Tatar, as earlier in F. Ta- 
tare = LG. G. Dan. Tatar = Icel. Tattarar, pi., 
etc., altered in ethnograpliical use to suit the 
form of the original word, has been used for 
Tartar in the original sense (def. 1), but not in 
the otlier senses. The derivative words Tar- 
ta/rinn, Tartaric, etc., are similarly altered to 
Tatarian, Tataric, etc.; but the corresponding 
form Tafarg (= G. Tatarei) for Tartary has 
been little used.] I. w. 1. {a) A member of 
one of certain Tungusic tribes whose original 
home was in the region vaguely known as 
“Chinese Tatary^’ (Manchuria and Mongolia), 
and who are now represented by the Fish- 
shin Tatars in northern Manchuria, and the 
Solons and Daurians in northeastern Mongolia, 
but more particularly by the Manchua, the pres- 
ent rulers of China. The chief among these tribes 
were (1) the Khitans, who in 907 conquered China and set 
up a dynasty there (called the Liao) which lasted until 11 2.'!, 
when they were uotiquered by their rivals ; (2) the NIuchi, 
Juebi, or J urchin (the true Tatars, and tlie ancestors of the 
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modem Manchus^ who also establislied a dynasty, called 
Kin (^golden *), and are hence known as the Kin Tatars; 
, the Kara-Khitai (or black Tatars), a remnant of the 
Kiiitans, who, when their empire was overthrown by the 
Juchi. escaped westward and founded an empire which 
stretched from the Oxus to the desert of Shamo, and from 
Tibet to the Altai ; (4) the Onguts (or white Tatars). 
(6) In the middle ages, one of the host of Mon- 
gol, Turk, and Tatar warriors who swept over 
Asia under the leadership of Jenghiz Klian, and 
threatened Europe, (c) A member of one of 
numerous tribes or peoples of mixed Turkish, 
Mongol, and Tatar origin (descendants of the 
remnants of these hosts) tiow inhabiting the’ 
steppes of central Asia, Knssia in Europe, 
Siberia (the latter with an additional inter- 
mixture of Finnish and Samoyedic blood), and 
the Caucasus, such as the Kazan Tatars (the 
remnant of the Kipchaks, or ‘Golden Horde’), 
the Krim Tatars in the Crimen^ the Kalmucks 
or Eleuths (who are properly Mongols), etc. 

Swifter tlinn arrow from the Tartar's bow. 

Shak, M. N. D., iii. 2.* 101. 
Aa when the Tartar from hia Rnasiaii foe. 

By Aatracan, over the anowy plaina, 

Rotires. Milton, P. L., x. 431. 

2. A savage, intractable person ; a person of a 
keen, irritable temper; as applii^d to a. woman, 
a shrew; a vixen: as, she is a regular Tartar. 
[In this sense not altered to Tatar.] 

The general had known l>r. Firmin's father al«o, who 
likewiHe had been a coloiu;! in the famous old PeninHular 
army. “ A Tartar that fellow' was, and no ndHtuke ! ” said 
the good officer. I'kaekeray, IMnlip, xiv. 

Perhaps this diseonsolato suitor, wliose first wife had 
been what is popular! v called a Tartar, studied Mrs.Vau- 
deleu r’s character with more attention than the? rest. 

Whyte MelvUle, White Rose, 11. i. 

To catch a Tartar, to lay hidd of OI- encounter a i)orst)n 
who proves too strung for the assailant. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to a Tatar or Tartar, 
or tlio Tatars or Tartars, or Tatary or 'Partary. 
— Tatar antelope, the saigu. Hee cut under Saiya'— 
Tatar bread, see tyread^. — Tatar lamb. Same US Ta~ 
tartan larttb. See aynus Scythicus, under Tatar 

sable. 8eu sable. 

Tatare (tat'il-re), n. [NL. (Lesson, IKIJl ).] A 
genus of Polyne.sian birds, the type of which is 
T. longirostns of the Society Islands, of wai- 
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hler-like chfiracter, r(‘lat<*(l to the wnrhlei's of 
tlie genus Acroeephatus. Hoven species are deserihed. 
The best-known is that above named, fornoTly called tony, 
billed thrush (Latliain, 17 h; 1). Also Tatarea (Relehenbach, 
1S49). 

Tatarian, Tartarian (ta-, tilr-ta/ri-an ), a . and n. 
[< Tatar, Tartar, + ~ian.] I. a. Or or })ertain- 
ing to the Tatars or Tartars.-- Tatarian bread. 
Same as Tatar bread (whieli see, under breads) Tata- 
rian buckwheat, f^ee Fuyojjurum, Tatailai) honey- 
suckle. See 1.— Tatarian lamb, see «//////« 

Seythieus, under aynus. Tatarian maple, » tree, Acer 
Tatarievtn, of Russia and temperate Asia -- Tatarian 
oat. Hee oat, 1. — Tatarian pine, the 'J'uurian or sea- 
side pine. See Corsieuu pine, under fduf'K Tatarian 
Boutnemwood or wormwood. Hatne US santonica, 1. 

II. //. L A Tatar or Tartar. 

Two Tartarians tlicn of the King’s Htable were sent for ; 
but they were able U# answer noUiiiig to purpose. 

Milton. Hist. Museoviu, v r»o;i. 

2t. A thief, [t 'nnt.] [In this souse only Tar- 
tarian.] 

If any thieving Tartarian bhall break in upon you 1 
will with both hands nimbly l**nd a east of tny oth(*e to 
him. The Wanderiny Jew (1G40). 

Tataric, Tartaric^ (ta-, tiir-tar'ik), a. [Tin* 
older form is Tartaric, < Mh. Tartar tens, < Tar- 
tarus, Tartar: see Tatar, Tartar''^,] Of or fa-r- 
taining to the Tatars or Tartars. 

Tatarize, Tartarize‘'*(ta'-,tar'ta-riz).?;.f.; pret. 
and pp. Tatnrized, Tartar i:!ed, opr. Tatarizing, 
Tartarizing, [< Tatar, Tartar^, -f -izf .] To 
make like a Tatar or the Tatars. 

The Tchuvaahes are a Tatarized Ijranch of the Finns of 
the Volga. Encyc Brit., VIII. 702. 

tatarwagt, n. [ME.; cf. taWn'^.] A tatter (?). 


^ tatter 

Greye clothis not fulle clena, 

But fretted fulle of t&tarwayges. 

limn. ttw Hose, I. 7257. 

tataupa (ta-ta'pji)^ n. [S. Amer.] One of the 
South American 1 1 naraous, Crypturus tataupa. 
tate (tat), n. [Also tait; < Icel. fieta (cf. equiv. 
twtingr), shreds; of. Sw. tdt, a strand, twist, 
filament: K(*e tat^.] A small portion of any- 
thing consisting of fibers or the like: as, a tatt 
of hair or wool; la tate of hay. [Scotch.] 
tater (ta'ter), n. A dialectal or vulgar form of 
potato. 

We mot ft cart laden witli potatoes. “Uncommon fine 
inters, them, sir!” saitl the intelligent tradesnian, gazing 
at them with eager intei t st. A', and Q., 7th sor., KI. 29. 

tath (tath), //. [< ME. tath, < Iced, tadh = Sw. 
dial, tad, manure, dung; cf. Icel. tadha, hay 
from th(^ homo field, tht^ home field itself; lit. 
‘that which is scattcivd’; cf. OIIG, zata, zota, 
G. zotc, a rag: see ted^.] 1. The dung or ma- 
nure left on land w here live stock has been fed. 
Also teathe. [ITov. Eng.] — 2. Strong CTass 
growdng round tlie dung of cattle. [Prov. Eng.] 
tath (tath), V. t. [Also teathe: < Icel. tvdhja 
(= Norw. tedja), inannre, < tadh, manure: see 
tath, 71, The same v(u*b in a more gen. sense 
appears as E. fed: see ted'^.] To manure, as 
a field, by allowing live stock to graze upon it. 
[iTov. Eng.] 

Tatianist ( ta 'shi-an-ist), n. [< Tatian. (see def.) 
4- -/.sL j One of a Gnostic and Kneratito sect, 
followers of Tatian, originally a Christian apol- 
ogist and a diK(*i})le of .Justin Martyr, but a con- 
vert to Gnosticism about A. I). J70. 
tatlef, tatlert. old spellings of tattle, tattler. 
tatoo, See tattoo*-^. 

tatOU (fat'd), n. [< F. tatou = Sp. tato = Pg. 
lain, < S. Amer. lain.] An annadillo; specifi- 
eaJly, the giant, armadillo, Tainsia or Triono- 
donla giijas. Also lain. 

tatouay (tat/(ba), n. [S. Amor.] A kind of 
itrmadillo, l>asypns laionay or Xenurns iinicine- 
ins. S(‘(‘ cut under Xenurns, 
tatoil-peba(tat'd-pd''bjl), «. [S. Amer.J Same 
as peha. 

tatt, r. See lali. 

tattaG, n. Same as daddy. Minsheu, 
tatta*^ (tat'a), J/. Suira* as lafty'-t, 
tatter^ (tatG’T), 7t. [Formerly and dial, also 
toller; < ME. ** taler (only as in part. adj. tatered, 
la I ml, tatteiHul, and appar, in tatarwag), < Lcel. 
lotnrr, totturrz=: Norw. totra, also laUra, inlire, 
= MLG. lalleren, JjG. ialtern, pL, tatt(‘rH, rags, 

( )f . toller^, toller'^.] 1 . A rag, or a part torn and 
banf?ing: eoninionly applied to thin and flexible 
fabrics, as cloth, paper, or leather: <*hiefiy used 
in the plural. 

'I'oar a piisHion to tatters, to very rugB, to Mplit the ears 
of the grouadliagK. Shak., Ilumlct, iii. 2. 11. 

Time, go hang tbco ' 

J will bang tlna;, 

Though 1 (lie in totters. 

Dekker and Ford, Hun’s Darling, 1. 1. 

2. A ragged f(*llow; a tatt(*rdeinalion. 

Iliy. should the grand Rufilan etane to niill me, I 
Would Mconi to Klnittb* fioni my p(>v»*rty. 

Pen So, HO ; well Hi»)ke, my iiohle Khg!i>*h tatter. 

Jlnmiolph, Hey for HoneBty, Hi. 1. 

tatter^ (tat'er), r. j < ?4E. ^lateren, in the part, 
adj. tatered: s(‘(* tattered.] I. trans. To rend 
or tear into rags or slin'ds; w'car to latlers. 

A M«ni, Hull Indli tatter'd beer 
A goodly llelfur, tlune a luxty Steer. , . 

StiontH Ui bin Rnge, nnd wallowH in Ids lT(‘y. 

Sylvester, »i. of Im Daitas’s Weeks, il./l’lie Decay. 
To tatter a kip. Sec tiui (imitation. | slang. I 

My bUBiiK'ss was to attend him at aue.tmnH, to put him 
in spirilB wh(*n In- Hat toi hlH ]»i(dure. to take the hjft hand 
in hiH chariot when not filled hy another, and to usBiBt at 
taiteriny a At//, as the phrahe wuh, when he had a mind 
for a frolic, iioldMmith, Vicar, xx. 

II. intrans. To fall into rags or shreds ; bo- 
coiib* rtigg(*d. 

After Hiieh hloody toll, w(‘ hid good night, 

And wound oiii talteriny eolosvH eleaily up. 

Shak., K. .)ohn, v. 5. 7- 

tatter^ (tat.h'r), r. i. [< ME. fateren, dial ter, 
jabber, < MD. taleren, sjioak shrilly, sound a 
blast on a trumpet, D. taleren, sfamin(*r, = 
MLG. taleren, > tJ. Ialtern, prattle. (M‘. taltle.] 
If. To chatter; gablde; jabber. 

Tateryn, or iaueryn or BjH-ke wytln* owte roH(jno (or 
iaiigelyn . . . chateryn, ialuuyn). (Jariio, hlalero. 

l^rontjit. Parv., p. 487. 

2. To stir a(Gively and laboriously. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

tatter® (tat/(*r), w. [< tat^ 4- -ed.] One who 
tats, or makes tatting. 
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tatterdemalion (tat''6r>df>mft'H<}n), n. [Early 

mod. E. a]Ho UxtterdemdlUov^ tatterdx^malean^ 
ioiterdonaliotif tatf^srtimalUon : appar. a fanci- 
ful form, < tatter^. The terminal element is 
obscure; the de is perhaps used with no more 
precision than in hobhlcdtihoy^ and the last part 
may have been orig., as it is now, entirely 
meaningless.] A ragged fellow. 

Those taUertimallimut will have two or three horses, 
Home foiire or five, as well for service as for to eat. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 40. 

Why, among so many millions of people, should thou 
and I onely bo miserable tofterdenuutem, rag a nmfilns,' 
and lowsy dosperates? 

Maminffer and Dekker, Virgin -Martyr, 111. 

1 (^ent. Mine Host, what’s here? 

HoHt. A Tatterdernalean, that stayes to sit at the Ordi- 
naiy tc) day. 

Heywood, Koyal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. SI), 
tattered (tat'^rd), a. [Formerly and dial, also 
tottered; < ME. tatered^ tatird; (. latter^ + 

1. Rent in tatters ; torn; hanging in rags. 

Whose gannent was so totter'd that it was easie to num- 
ber every thred. Lyly, Endyiiilon, v. 1. 

An old book, so txitt^red and tliumb worn “that It was 
ready to fall piece from piece if hi* did but turn It over,” 
Snvthey, Buiiyan, p. 26. 

2. Dilapidated; showing gaps or breaks ; jag- 
ged; broken. 

His syre a soutere y-sulod ( sullied] in groes. 

Ills teeth with toylirige [pulling] of letlior tatered ns a 
SBWe! Pierat riomnan'H Crede {V, K. T. S.), 1 7M. 

1 do not like ruined, tattered cottaues. 

Ja/ie Avfit^n, Sense and Soii8il)ility, xvHl. 

3. Dressed in tatters or rags; ragged. 

A hundred and fifty tattered prodigals, lately come from 
swine-keeping. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 2, 37. 

tatterwallop (tat'*r-wol-pp), P. [< taWr^ + 
tvailopf ‘boil,’ used figuratively, ‘flutter’ (?).] 
Tatters ; rags in a fluttering state. [Scotch.] 
tatte^ (tat'('r-i), n. [= Icel. tiUrugr = JAI. 
tattrig; as tatter'^ + -y^*] Abounding in tat- 
ters ; very ragged. 

.lot-hlack, tatlery wig. Carlyle, In Fronde, T. 262. 

tattle, See tatty^, 

tatting^ (tat'ing), n. [Appar. verbal n. of taV, 
entangle, hence ‘weave,’ ‘knit’ (?).] 1. A 

kind of knotted work, done with cotton pr liium 
thread with a shiitth', reproducing in make and 



appearance* the gimp laces or knotted laces of 
th(* sixteenth century, and us(h 1 for doilies, col- 
lars, trimmings, etc. 

How our fathijrs managed without crochet Is a wonder ; 
but 1 believe some small and feeble substitute existed in 
their time under tlie name of tatting. 

George Eliot, .lunet’s Jicpentance, ill. 

2. The act of making such lace, 
tatting'*^ (tat'ing), n, [A corruption of taity^^ 
suggested by Bame as 

tatting-shuttlel (tat'ing-shid/l), p, A shuttle 
used in making tatting. 

tattle (tat'l), r. ; pret. and pp. ieiftJed, ppr. ittU. 
thug. [< MV,. * talelen (< LG. tatetu^ gabble as 
a goose, lattlo), a var. of tatereHy chatter, = 
MD. tateren, speak shrilly, sound a call or blast 
on a trumpet, 1). tatex'ey^ stammer (> G. taftern^ 
prattle), etc.: see tatter'^. (T. f/tt/cl.] 1. in- 
trans. 1. To prate; talk idly; use many words 
with little meaning; prattle; chatter; chat. 

When the babe shall . . . begin to tatUe and call hlr 
Mamma. Lyly, FiUplme8(od. Arber), p. 12P. 

I pray hold on your Rcsolutioti to l>e here the next 
Term, that we may tattle a little of Tom Thumb. 

UmveM, 2.iettcrs, ii. 3. 

When you stop to tattle with some crony servant in the 
some street, leave your own street-door open. 

Stffift, Advioe to Servants (General Directions). 
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2. To gossip; carry tales. Bee tattUng^ p, a. 
n. tranfi. To utter idly; blab. 

The midwife and the nurae well made away. 

Then let the ladies tattle what they please. 

Shak., Tit. And.» iv. 2. 168. 

tattle (tat'l), n. [< tattlCy v.] Prate ; idle talk 
or chat ; trifling talk. 

Thus does the old gentleman [Hesiod] give himself up 
to a loose kind of tatUe, rather than endeavour after a just 
poetical description. Addieon, On Virgil’s Georgies. 
= 83^1. Chatter, Babble, etc. See pratUe. 

tattlemexit (tat'l-ment), n. [< tattle + -ment.'} 
Tattle; chatter. [Itare.] 

Poor little Lilias Baillie : tottering almiit there, with her 
foolish glad tattlement. Carlyle, Baillie the Covenanter. 

tattler (tat'l^r). w. [Formerly also tatler (as 
in the name or the famous periodical, “ The 
Tailor,” of Bteele and Addison (1709-11), meant 
in the sense of ‘the idle talker, the gossip’); 
< tattle + -crL] 1. One who tattles; an idle 
talker; a prattler; a telltale. 

TaUlere and busy-bodies . . . are the canker and rust of 
idleness. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, i. $ 1. 

Wlioever keeps an open ear 
For tattlere will be sure to hoar 
The trumpet of contention. 

Cowper, Friendship, 1. 98. 

2. In ornith.y a bird of the family JScolopacidse 
and genus I'otanns in a broad sense ; one of the 
Totaneee; a horseman or gambet: so called 
from the vociferous cries of most of these birds. 



Wandcrinjf 1 attJer {/leteroscelus tmanus). 


There are many species, of several genera, of all parts of 
the world ; and some are noted for their extensive disper- 
sion, as tlie wandering tattler of various coasts and is- 
lands of the l*acltlc. ^le word is chiefly a book-name, os 
those tattlers which are well known in English-speaking 
countries have tither vernacular names, as yellowlega, yeU 
lowahanJf, redshank, greenehank, loUlet; and some of them 
are called sandjnpers, with or without qualifying terms. 
See the distinctive names (with various ciitsX and also 
ScolopaeidH', sandjfiper, mipe, Totanue. and cuts under 
greenshank, redshank, Hhya4:ophilus,Tuff, Tringoides, Tryn- 
gites, tcUlet, and yeUmvlegs. 

tattiery (tat'16r-i), n. [< tattle + -erg.'] Idle 
talk or chat. 

tattling (tat'ling), p. a. [Ppr. of tattle^ t’.] Given 
to idle talk ; apt to tell tales ; tale-bearing. 

Fal. She shall not see mo : I will ensconce ino l>ehind 
the arras. 

Mrs. Ford. Pray you, do so: she ’s a very tattling woman. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 3. 9J). 

Excuse It by the tatUing quality of age, which ... is 
always narrative. j)7yden, Ded. to tr. of .luvenal, 

tattlingly (tat'liug-li), adv. In a tattling or 
telltale manner. 

tattoo^ (ta-to'), n. [Formerly taptoo, taplow 
(= Bw. tapto = Kurb. tapta), < D. taptoe, the 
tattoo {*^Uiptoe, tap-tow; de taptoe ulaati, to 
boat the tap-tow ” — Bowel, ed. 1766), lit. a signal 
to put the ‘tap to’ — that is, to close the taps of 
the public houses; < Uip^ a tap, + toe, to, in 
tlie sense ‘shut, close’: see tnp^y and UA, adv. 
Of. LG. tapper slag, G, sapfensireich, Dan. Utp- 
penstreg, tattoo, lit. ‘tap-blow, tap-stroke.’] A 
boat of drum and bugle-call at night, giving 
notice to soldiers to repair to their quarters in 
garrison or to their tents in camp; in United 
BtHtes men -of -war, a bugle-call or beat of drum 
at 9 V. M. 

The tapUto Is used In garrisons and quarters by the beat 
of the drum. 

Silas Taylor, On Gavelkind (ed. 166.3), p. 74. {Skeat.) 

TaX^too or Tap-too, the beat of Drum at Night for all 
Soldiers to repair to their Tents In thq Field, or to their 
Quarters in a Garrison. It is sometimes call’d llie Re- 
treat. E. PhUlips, 1706. 

All those whose Hearts are loose and low 
Start if they hear but the TaUoo. Prior, Alma, i. 
Hie devil’8 tattoo, a beating or drumming with the fin- 
gers upon a table or other piece of furniture : an indica- 
tion of impatience or absence of mind. 

Lord Bteyne made no reply except by beating the DefdPs 
tattoo and biting his naib. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xlviii. 

tattoo^ (ta-to'), V, t, [< tattooA, w.] To beat 
the tattdo ; make a noise like that of the tattoo. 
[Rare.] 
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Be had lo<dtadftt the dook manjr •aoraaettbnaai . • . 
he tattooed at the table. Thaokeray, Vanity Fair, axil. 

tattoo*’^ (ta-t6'), V, t and t. [Also tatoo; as F, 
tatoner, < Tahitian tatu, tattooing, also adj., 
tattooed.] To mark, as the surface of the body, 
with indelible patterns produced by pricking 
the skin and inserting different pigments in the 
punctures. Sailors and others mark the skin with le- 
gends, love-emblem^ etc.; and some uncivilized people^, 
espeoially the New Zealanders and the Dyaks of Borneo, 
cover large surfaces of the body with ornamental patterns 
in this way. Tattooing is sometimes ordered by sentence 
of court martial as a punishment instead of branding, as 
by indelibly marking a soldier with 1) tor ''deserter,” or 
T for "thief.” It is also an occasional surgical operation. 

The monster, then the man. 

Tattoo'd or woaded, winter-clad in skins, 

Raw from the prime, and crushing down his mate. 

Tennyeon, Princess, ii. 

tattoo^ (ta-t5'), n, [< tattoo*^, v.] A pattern, 
legend, or picture produced by tattooing: used 
also attributively : as, tattoo marks. 

There was a vast vailety of tatUm and ornamentation, 
rendering them a serious difllculty to strangers. 

B. F. Burton, Abeokuta, ill. 

tattooage (ta-tfl'aj), n, F. iatouage; as faf- 
#oo2 + -age,'] Tfle practice of tattooing; also, 
a design made by tattooing. [Rare.] 

Above his tattooage of the five crosses, the fellow had a 
picture of two heaji« united. 

Thackeray, From Cornhill to Cairo, xiii. 

tattooer (ta-t6'6r), n, [< tattoo!^ 4- -erl.] Gne 
who tattooes; especially, one who is expert in 
the art of tattooing. 

tattooing^ (ta-tfl'ing), n, [Verbal n. of tattoo^ ^ 
t’.] The sounding of the tattoo; also, a trick 
of beating a tattoo with the fingers. 

The wandering night-winds seemed to bear 
The sounds of a far tattooing. 

Bret Ilqrte, Second Review of the Grand Army, 

Some little blinking, twitching, or tattooing trick which 
quickens as tliuugbts and words come faster. 

Buck's Handbook qf Med. Sciences, V. 162. 

tattooing^ (ta-tfl'ing), n. [Formerly also tat- 
towing; verbal n. oi tattoo*^, v.] 1. The art or 

practice of marking the body as described un- 
der tattoo^, r. 

They [the Tahitians I have a custom . . . which they call 
Tattomng. They prick the skin so as just not to fetch 
blood. Cook, First Voyage, 1. xvii. 

2. The jiattern, or combination of patterns, so 
produced. 

The deep lines of blue tattooing over nose and cheeks 
appeal* In curious contrast. The Century, XXVII. 919. 

TattOOlnfif of the cornea, a surgical operation practised 
in cases ol leucoma, consisting in pricking the cornea 
with needles and rubbing in sepia or lampblack. 

tattooing-needle (ta-td'iug-ne'^dl), n. A point- 
ed instrument for introducing a pijpnent be- 
neath the skin, as in tattooing, and for certain 
operations in surgery, 

tatty 1 (tat'i), a. [Also tauiie, tawtie; < tate 4* 
-7/3 . J Bame as touted, 

tatty2 (tat'i), n, ; pi. tatties (-iz). [Also tattie, 
Uitta ; < Hind, dim. a wicker 

frame, a matted shutter.] Au East Indian 
matting made from the fiber of the cuscus-grass, 
which has a pleasant fragrance, it is used espe- 
cially for hangings to fill door- and window-openings 
during the season of the hut dry winds, when it is always 
kept wet. 

He described . . . the manner in which they kept them- 
Hclves cool in hot weather, with punkahs, tatties, and 
other contrivauces. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, iv. 

tatu, n. Same as iatou. 

Tatusia (ta-tu'si-a), n, [NL. (Lesson, 1827), < 
F. tatusie (F. Cuvier, 1825), < tatu or tatou, q. v.] 
A genus of armadillos, typical of the family 
TaiusiidSB. it contains the i>eba, T. novemdneta (usu- 
ally called Dasypus nnvemcinetus), notable as the only ar- 
madiUu of the United Btntes. It extends into Texas, and 
is thence called Texan armadillo. (Bee cut under peba.) 
I'he long-eared armadillo, or mule-armadillo, T. hybridus, 
is found on the pampas, and other species exist. 

tatusiid (ta-tu'si-id), a, aud n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the family TatusUdan. 

II. w. An armadillo of this family. 

Tatusiidffi (tat-u-si'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tatusia 
4- -idm.] A family of armadillos, typified by 
the genus Tatusia ; the pebas and related forms. 
They are near the Dasypodtdae proper, and have usually 
been included in that family. The carapace is separated 
into fore and hind parts by a variable number (as six to 
nine) of intervening movable rings or zones, and the feet 
are somewhat peculiar in the relative proportions of the 
digits. The family ranges from Texas to Paraguay. Also 
Tatusiinse, as a suDfamily of Dasypodida. Bee cut under 
peba. 

tau (td), n, [< Gr. rav, tan, name of the Greek 
character T, t, < Phenician (Heb.) tdv,] 1. 
In iehth., the toadfish, Batrachus tau. — 2. In 
entom, : {a) A beetle, (ft) A phalaanid moth, 
(c) A fly. — 3. In her,, same as tavrcross. 



tan-bone 

tau-^bone (td.'bon), n, A T-shaped bone, such 
as the epistemum or interclavicle of a mono- 
treme. Also T-hofie, See cut under interclavicle. 
tau-Ct08S (td.'kr6s), n. A T -shaped cross, having 
no arm above the horizontal bar. Also called 
crosH-taUf and cross of St, Anthony. See etymol- 
ogy of tau^ and cut under cross^. 
tau-crucifix (t&'krd^'si-flks), n. A crucifix the 
cross of which is of the tau form, 
taught^ (t&t). Preterit and past participle of 
teach^, 

taught^f, a. An old spelling of taut. 
tauld (tald). A Scotch form of toldy preterit 
and past participle of tell^. 
taunt^ (tftnt OP t&nt), V. t. FEarly mod. E. also 
tauntCy tawntCy also (and still dial.) tant; accord- 
ing to Skeat, prob. < OF. tantevy var. of tcntery 
tempter y try, tenmt, provoke (> ME. tentetiy temp- 
teny E. tempt) y < L. tentarcy try, tempt: see tcnt'^y 
tempty of which taunt is thus a differentiated 
form. Skeat also quotes a passage from Udall, 
tr. of “Erasmuses Apophthegms,” Diogenes, 
$ 68, “ Oouyng vnto the same taunt pour tauniCy 
or one for another,” suggesting an origin in the 
F. phrase tant pour tanty ‘so much for so rauch^ : 
see tantity. There is no evidence that the 
sense was affected by OF. tanseVy ianceVy tenseVy 
F. tancery check, scold, reprove, taunt, < ML. 
as if ^teutiarcy from the same source as tcntare.~\ 

1. Originally, to tease; rally; later, to tease 
spitefully ; reproach or iqibraid with severe or 
insulting words, or by casting something in 
one’s teeth ; twit scornfully or insultingly. 

Sometime taunting w‘outc diaplesure, not w<out disport. 

T. MtMre, Works, p. 57. 

When I had at my pleasure taunted her. 

Shak.y M. N. D., iv. 1. 02. 

2t. To censure, blame, or condemn for in a re- 
proachful, scornful, or insulting manner; cast 
iq); twit with : with a thing as object. 

Bail thou in Fulvia’s phrase, and taund my faiiltfi. 

Skak., A. and C., i, 2. lU. 

And yot the Poet Sophocles . . . 

Much taunted the vain Greeks Tdolatrle. 

Hey wood, Hierarchy of Anffols, p. 10. 
=>S3m. 1. JiidiciUe, Chaff, Deride, Mock, Upbraid, Taunt, 
Flout, Tui>t. Wo may ridicule or chaff from mere sportivo- 
11088 ; we may ridicule or upbraid wftli a reformatory pnr- 
poBo ; the other words represent, and all may represent, 
un act that is unkind. All except m<tck imply the use of 
Words. As to ridicule, sec ludicrous, and banter, v. and n. 
Chaff, which is still somewhat colloquial, means to make 
fun of or tease, kindly or unkindly, by li«iit, Ironical, or 
satirical remarks or questions, lieride expresses a hard 
and contemptuous feeling: "^derincinn is ilPhumored ami 
scornful ; it is anger wearing the mask of ridtcHle*' {C. 
J. Smith, Hyn. Disc , p. 6H7). It is not always so severe as 
this quotation makes it. Mock in its strongest sense ex- 
presses the next degree beyond derittion, hut with less pre- 
tense of niirtli (see imitate). Wo upbraid a person In the 
hope of making him feel his guilt and memf his ways, or 
for the relief that our feelings find in expression ; the w(ird 
Is tuie degree weaker than taunt. To taunt is to press 
upon a person certain facts or accuBatiuiis of a reproach- 
ful idiaracter unsparingly, for the purpose of annoying 
or shaming, and glorying in the cflect of the insulting 
words : as, to taunt one with his failure. To flout, or /UnU 
at, is to rruick or insult with energy or abruptness; flout 
is the strongest of these words To twit is to taunt over 
small matters, or in a small way ; tmt bears the relation 
of a diminutive to taunt. 

taunt^ (taut or taut), n. fAlso dial, tant; < 
launtiyV.'] 1. Upbraiding words; Intter or sar- 
castic reproach; insulting invective. 

Have I lived to stand at the taunt of one that makes 
fritters of English? Shak., M. W. of W., v. b. 151. 

These scornful tautUa 

Neither become your modesty or years. 

Ford, Tis Pity, iii. 2. 

2. An object of reproach ; an opprobrium. 

I will deliver them ... to be a reproach and a proverb, 
a taunt and a curse. Jer. xxiv. P. 

— Syn. Bee tautUi, v. t. 

taunt‘d (tdnt), a. [By apheresis from a taunt y 
q. V.] Naut.y high or tall; an epithet particu- 
larly noting masts of unusual height, 
taunter (tiln'- or trnUter),w. [< tdunt^ 4- -crl.] 
One who taunts, reproaches, or upbraids with 
sarcastic or censorious reflections, 
tauntingly (tan'- or t&n'ting-li), adv. In a 
taunting manner; teasiugly; with bitter and 
sarcastic words; jeeringly; scoffingly. 

And thus most tauntingly she chaft 
Against poor silly Lot. 

Wanton W^e Bath (Child’s Ballads, VUI. 154). 
Taunton (tan 'ton), n. [So called from the 
place of manufacture, Tauntotiy a town in Som- 
erset, Eng.] A broadcloth of the seventeenth 
century. 

Tannnsian (t&-nu'si-an), n. [< G. and L. Tau- 
nusy a mountain-ridge in Germany.] In geol.y a 
division of the Lower Devonian in Belgium and 
the north of France. It is a sandstone char- 
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acterized by the presence of several species of 
Spirifera and Spirlijera. 

taupe (t&j)), w. .[Formerly also talpe; < F. 
taupcy OF. taupe y talpcy < L. talpuy a mole.] A 
mole. See Talpa. 

taupie, tawpie (ta'pi), w. [Dim. of *taupy < 
Icel. topi = Dan. taabcy a fool; ef. Sw. idnigy 
simple, foolish.] A foolish or thoughtless 
young woman. [Scotch.] 

No content wl’ turning the taupies' heads wi’ ballants. 

Scott, St. Honan's Well, xv. 

TaUXf (t^ir), n. [ME., < L. tnurun, a bull.] The 
sign of the zodiac Taurus. 

Myn ascendent was Taur and Mars tlivrinne. 

Chaucer, l^rol. to Wife of Bath's Talc, 1. dl3. 

taure (tar), n. [< F. taurvy < L. tauruSy a bull.] 
A Komau head-dress characterized by a mass 
of little curls around the forehead, supposed to 
resemble tho.se on the forehead of a bull. Art 
Journaly N. 8., XIX. 206. 
taurian^ (ta'ri-an), a. [< L. taurnSy a bull, + 
•ian.'] Of or pertaining to a bull; taurine. 
[Rare.] 

There were to lie three days of bull-tighting, . . . with 
eight taurian victims each day. 

Harper's Mag., LXV. 60 .*}. 
Taurian'^ (ta'ri-an ), a. r< L. Taurius (in Taurii 
ludiy games in honor oi the infi^rnal gods), < 
TaureOy a sterile eow, sueh animals being sa- 
cred to the infernal gods, 4- -an.'] Only in the 
phrase Taurian games.- Taurian games, a naine 
under the lioman republic foi the sc^ciilar games (htdi 
Siceulares) of the empire. Alan called Tarentine gnmeH. 

Taurian** (ta 'ri-.‘j.n ), a. [ < L. TauruSyGr. TargoCy 
a inountsiin -range in Asia Minor, 4- -to?/.] Of 
or pertaining to tin* Taiiriit. mountains in Asia 
Minor — Taurian pine, ^opinei. 

Tauric (la'rik), a. [< L. Taurteus, < Gr. TrziywA-or, 

< 'Vnvpni, Ij. Tauri : sec* def.] Pertaining to t he 
ancient Tauri, or to tln‘ir land, Taiirica < 'herso- 
nesus (the modem ('riniea), noted in Gr(*ek 
leg(‘nd. 

']'he (trestes of Tauric ami <*appudociaii legend is a dif- 
ferent person, connected with the spread of Arteniis- 
worsliip. Kncye. UHL, XVII. 828. 

tauricornoust (ta'ri-kor-nus), a. [< F. tauri- 
eornCy < JjL. iaurieoruis, < L. faurusy bull, 4* 
eornuy honi.] Ilt'rned likt a Inill. 

And if (as Vosslus well contendetli) Moses and Bacchns 
were the same peiwon, their dosei iptiens iniistbi* relative, 
or the tauncornouH picturo ot one perlnqts the saiiu* with 
the other. Sir T. Browne, \\iIk, lOrr., v. 0. 

Taurid (tA'rid), n. [< L. Taurus, the const el- 
lation Taurus, 4- ^'ne of a sliower of 

meteors appearing Novemb(*r , and ra-diat- 
iiig from a point north pr(*eeding Aldeharan in 
Taurus. The mc‘t(*ors sire slow, and tire-balls 
oeeasionally appear among them, 
tauridor (ti'ri-dpr). «. Same »s toreador. 
tauriform (tA'ri-i'drm), a. [< L. ta unform is, 
bull-shaped, < fa urns, bull, 4- forma, slmpe, 
form.] 1. Having tlio form of a bull; like a 
bull in shape. — 2. Shaped liki* the lionis of a 
bull, (k)mpare anettfonn. — 3. Noting the sign 
Taurus of the zodiac; having tlu* form of the 
symbol 

taurill (ta'rin), ti. [So railed boenuse tirst dis- 
covered in the bile of the ox; < L. tauruSy a 
Imll or ox, 4- -/a-,] A decomposition product 
((/ 2 H 7 SN<)*j) of bile. It is a stable compound, 
forming colorless c’^'stals re-adtly soluble in 
wat(‘r. 

taurine (ta'rin), a. [= Hp. Pg. It. taurmoy < 
L. laurinus, of or pertaining to a bull or ox, 

< taurrsy bull: see 'Taurus.] 1, Relating to a 
bull; liaving the character of a bull; bovine; 
bull-like. 

Lord Newton, full-blooded, full-hrainud, taurine with 
^potential vigour. 

Dr. J. Brown. Sparc Hours, 3d 8(!r., p. 356. 
2. Relating to the zodiacal sign Taurus; es- 
pecially, bt'longing to the period of time (from 
about 4500 to 1900 b. c.) during which the sun 
was in Taurus at the vernal eciuinox: as, the 
taurine religious; the taurine my W xh. 
taUTObolium (tA-ro-bo'li-um), u. y pi. ianroholia. 
(-k). [NL., < Or. TavfyhidAuCy slaughtering hulls, 

< "TdvfHtCy bull, 4" (i(i7/jn‘y throw.] 1, 'Ihe sac- 
rifice of a bull in the Mithraic rites ; th(< mys- 
tic baptism of a neophytt* in the blood of a bull. 
See Mithras, — 2. The rej»respntation in art, as 
in drawing or sculpture, of the killing of a bull, 
as by Mithras: a very common more or less 
conventional design. See cut in next column. 

taurocholic (ta-ro-kol'ik), a. [< Gr. ravfnn;. 
bull, 4- gall, bile.] Noting an acid ob- 

tained from the bile of the ox. It occurs plen- 
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Mithraic Taurobolium.— From a marble In the Vatican. Rome. 


ti fully in human bile. It is an amor]:)hous solid, 
but forms crystalline salts. See choleic. 
taurocol, taiirocolla (ta'ro-kol, td-ro-kol'li), n. 
[NL. taurocolla ; < Gr. raVpof;, bull^ 4- KvAlay 
liio.] A gluey sub.stance made from a bull’s 
ide. 

tauromachian (ta-rd-ma'ki-an), a, and n, [< 
tauromaeh-t/ 4- I. «. Pertaining or re- 

lating to tauroraachjr or bull-fighting; dis- 
posed to regard public bull-fights with favor. 
[Rjirt*.] 

11. n. One who engages in bull-fights ; a bull- 
fighter; a toreador. [Rare.] 

tauromacMc (tA-ro-mak'ik), a. [< tauromaeJi-y 
4- ~ic.\ ( )f , pertaining to, or relating to taurom- 
achy or bull-tighting. 

tauromachy (ta-rom'a-ki),w. [r=F. tauromaehie, 
< NL. tauromaehiUy Gr. ravfmpax'idy < ravpoCy 
})iill, 4- fidxyi ft fifibt, < pd-x^adaty fight.] Bull- 
fighting; a bull-light. 

tauromorphous (ta-ro-mOr'fus), a. [< Or. ravpd- 
fiop<l>oc, < Turpoij, hull, 4" popi^ffy form.] Having the 
form of a hull : as, tlu^ tauromorphous Bacchus. 

Taurus (ta'rus), w. [< L. iaurusy < Gr. rnvpoCy a 
bull, ox, = AS. stedr: see steer*^,] 1. An ancient 



constellation ami sign of tlu^ zodiae, represent- 
ing tlie forward ]>art of a bull. It contains the star 
Aldeharan of the first magnitude, the star Nath of the 
second inagnitiide, and tin* striking group of the I’lelads. 
Its sign is ^ . 

2t. In ::od'.^ a gtiius of cattle, to which the 
common hull mid cow were referred. • It is 
not now used, these animals representing the 
speei(*K chIIimI firm taur us. - Taurus poniatovll, 
the bull of I’oniatowski, a constellation iiaiiiedby the Abho 
Poczobnt in 1777, in honor of the last king of Poland. It 
was siliiattsl over the Liidcldof Hohieski, between the east 
shuiiluer of optnuLhus and tlie Eugk*. Thu cuiistellation 
Is obsolete. 

tau-staff (ta'sKif), n. [See tau.] A crutch- 
haudleil staff. 

A cross-headed or tau-ntaff. Jog. Andergon. (Imp. Diet.) 
taut (tAt), a. [Early mod. E. taught; < ME. 
toght, a var. of tight: see itgh'A. The form taut 
cannot be explained as coming directly from 
Dan. tSBt.] 1. Tight; tense; not slack: as, a 
taut line. 

This churl with bely stif and toght 
As any talxir. Chaucer, Suiiinioinir's Tale, 1. 566. 

For their warros they haue a great deepe platter of wood. 
They ex>ver the mouth thereof with a skin; at each corner 
they tie a walnut, which meeting on the backside neere 
tin* hottiuiie, with a sinall rope they twiteh them together 
till it h<! so taught and stifftJ that they may heat vnon It 
as vpon a drunimc. Cajd. John Smith, Works, I. 186. 
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Hence — 2. Inpfood shape or condition ; proper- 
ly ordered ; i>repared against emergency ; tidy j 
neat. [Now chielly nautical in both uses.] 

By breukfast-time the Rhip was clean and UvuX fore and 
aft, her decka dryin);^ fast in the sun. 

W. C. Jlmmll, Sailor's Sweetheart, vli. 
To heave taut, see heaoe. 
tautaug (ta-tag'), «. Same as tautog, 
tauted (ta'ted), a. [Also tawled; < ^tauty var. 
of tate, tait, a tuft of hair (see tatv) (or < Icel. 
tOtf a flock of wool), + -cr/S.] Matted; touzle<l; 
disordered: noting hair or wool. Also tmcticj 
PiuUey tatty. [Scotch.] 

She was na got o’ moorland tips,. 

Wi’ tauted ket an’ hairy hips. 

Burris, roor Mailio's Elegy. 

tailtegorical (ta-te-gor'i-kal), a. [< Ur. ranni, 
the same (see tautochroncjj + ayoptvciv^ speak: 
see agora, and cf. altegoricat.’] Expressing the 
same thing in different words: opjiosed to al- 
legorical. Voleridge, {Imp. Dirt.) JRare.] 
tailten (tA'tn), r. " [< taut+ -e«EJ I. intrann. 
To become taut or tense. 

The rigging tautened and tht; huge sails ilappod in thun- 
der as the Harpoon sped upon her course. 

H. R. Haiffjard, Mr. Meeson's Will, xil. 

II. trans. To make taut, tense, or tiglit; 
tighten; Htiffeu. [Rare in both uses.] 

Every sense on the alert, and every norvo tautened to 
fullest tonsion. S^rtnisinan's (iazetteer, p. 240. 

tftUtiO (tfii'ii), a. Same as faiitrd. [Scotch.] 
taixtly (tdt'li), ode. In u tjuit manner; tightly, 
tautness (tAt'nes), n. The state of being taut; 
tightness; tenseness. 

tautobaryd (ta'ld-bar-id), n. [ In*ftg. < Or. to/to, 
the same, + (iaprc. heavy {licifm:, weight), + -d 
for-tVfi^.] That curve upon w^hiclithe pressure 
of a body moving uiidiT gravity is everywhere 
the same. 

tautochrone (tfi'to-kron), n. [< F. tautorhronr, 
< Ur. rarru, Attic rarror, the same (eontr. of 
TO avr/), the sarm»: rti, nout. of o, tho; avro, At- 
tic avrdv, ueut. of arroc, the same), + 
time.] In math., a curve line such that a heavy 
body descending along it by gravity will, Irom 
whatever point in the curve it begins to <!(*- 
Bcend, always arrive at the lowest ]>oint in the 
same time. The cycloid possesses this prop- 
erty for a constant force with no resistance, 
tauiochronlsm (ta-tok'ro-nizm), n. [< iauto- 
chrone + -«/<w/.] The characteristic property 
of the tautochrone. 

tautochronous (ta-tok'ro-nus), a. [< tanto- 
ehrone + -ow/?.] Pertaining to or of tlie nature 
of a tautochrone ; isochronous. 
tatltOg(t»i-tog' ), n, [Also tautaifg, irtaug, and for- 
merly tautamg (Roger Williams); Amer. Ind., 
pi. of taut, the Indian name of the flsh; said 
by Roger Williams to mean ‘sheeji’s heads.’] 
A labroid fish, Taiitoga amrricaua or T. onitiu, 



Tautog ( TautOjga omttsY 

abundant on the Atlantic coast of the ITnited 
Htates, and highly esteemed for food. Also 
called blackfish and oystvr-Jish . 
tautologic (tii-ip-lo]'ik), a. [= F. tautohtgifpw 
= It. tautologico; as tautolog-y -f -/<*,] Of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by tautology, 
tautological (ta-to-lo,j'i-kal),V/. [< tautologic 
+ -ttf.] (’haracterizi'd by or of the nature of 
tautology: as, taukdogical vxpTOHsUmfi. 
riuunuBiuH of words, tautolofrival rcpotltioiiB. 

Burton, Auat. of Mol., To the Header, p. 2f». 

Tautological echo. Sev echo, i. 
tautologically (l a-lo-loj'i-kal-i), adv. In a taii- 
tological manner; by tautology, 
tautologise, V. t. See fautologhc. 
tautolonsm (tA,-t,oro-jism), n. Siame as tau- 
tology, 2. 

It [cliaotie language] is reduced to order and meaning, 
. . . partly by . . . tauiuioiji>uo,i e. by usinguBucond syu- 
onym to dediie the word which is vjigut‘ ; in jadiit of fact, 
by making two vague word« into one deflnito word. 

F. W. Farrar, Language and LunguagcB, p. 388. 

tautolo^st (ta-tol'p-jist), u. [< tautolog-y 4 
-*«/.] One wliouses different words or plirases 
in succession to express the same sense. 
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tautologtee (tdrtoPo-jiz), v. i . ; pret. and pp. 
tautologized, ppr. tautologising. [< tautoUtg-y 
+ -ixyc.J To use tautolo^. Also spelled tau- 
tologise. 

That in this brief deacriptlon the wise man should tau- 
tologize is nut to be supposed. 

J. Smith, Solomon’s Portraiture of Old Age, p. 25, 

tautolOgOUS ( t A-toP6-gus ), a. [< Gr . TavroMyog, 
repeating what has been said: see tautology.] 
Tautological: as, verbiage. 

Clumsy tavtologous interpretation. The Academy. 

tautology (tA-tol'o-ji), u. [= F. tautologic = 
Kp. tauiologia = I*g. It. tautologia, < L. tautolo- 
gia, < Gr. Tavro?Loyia, tho repetition of tho same 
thing, < rairroMyoc, repeating the same thing, < 
ravTo, tho same, 4- Mye/v, 8X)eak (see -ology).] 
1, Repetition of the same word, or use of sev- 
eral words conveying the same idea, in the same 
immediate context. Beedilogy, — 2. The repe- 
tition of the same thing in different words ; the 
useless repetition of the same idea or mean- 
ing; as, “they did it successively one after the 
otnor”; “both simultaneously made their ap- 
pearance at one and the same time.^^ Tautology 
IB repetition wiihoui addition of force or clearneBs, and is 
disguised Iw a change of wording ; it differs from the repe- 
tition whiel) is used for clearnesB, emphasis, or effect, and 
which may be eitlicr in the same or in different words. 

How hath my niirc^irded language vented 
Tlie sad tautologies of lavish passion ! 

Quarles, EmIdomB, iv. 12. 

I wrote him an humble and very submissive Letter, all 
In his own stile ; that is, I called the Library a venerable 
place ; the Itooks aacreil reliques of Antiquity, &c., with 
half a dozen tnutobufies. 

Humphrey Wanley, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 258. 
2. Redundancy, etc. See pleonasm. 
tautodusian (ta-tp-b^si-an), a. [< tauioiius'i-ous 
4 -ow.] Same as iaukiousiouH. 
tautodusious (tA-to-d'si-ns), a. [< Gr. r«rr/>, 
the same, + ohaki, being, essence, 4 -ous. (T. 
homoou.Kious.] In theoL, having absolutely the 
same essence. [Rare.] 

tautophonical (ta-tp-fon'i-kal), a. [< tauloph- 
ou-y 4 -iv-at.] Repeating the same sound. 
[Rare.] Imp. Diet. 

tautophony (ta' to-fo-ni ), w. [= F. ta Utophonie, 

< Gr. TcivTo^unka^ < ravro, the same, 4 ^urvij, 
sound.] Rej>etiiion of the same sound. 

tautopodic (ta-to-pod'ik), a. [< tautopod-y 4 
-ic.] l*ertaining to or constituting a tautojjody. 
tautopody (tA-top'o-di), n. [< LL. lautopodia, 

< Gr. ravTomxUa, tautoi)ody, < rarro, the same, 
+ TTovg (nmU) r= foot.] In auc.pros., imme- 
diate repetition of Ihe same foot; a compound 
foot or measure consisting of a sinijde foot and 
its exact repetition. Hee dipod y and syzytpj, 2. 

tau-topped (ta'toi)t), a. Having the handle in 
the shape of a tau-cross, as the Greek i)ater(<ssa, 
or pastoral staff. 

tautousian (ta-lo'si-an), a. Bauie as tauto- 
ousian. Jmp. Diet. 

tautousious (ta-tfl'si-us), a. Bame us tanto- 
ousious. Imp. Diet. 

tautozonal (ta'to-zo-nal), a. [< Gr. ravro, the 
same, 4 O'mr/, zone, 4 -«/.] Belonging to the 
same zone: noting the planes of a crystal. 
tautOZOnality (ta'-'to-zp-nal'i-ti), tt. [< taulo- 
zoual 4 -ity.j The condition of being tauto- 
zoiial. 

tayalure (tav'a-lur), w. [< F. tavelurr, a spot- 
ting, spots, speckles, < iaiwler, spot, speckm.] 
In her., one of ihc< so-called spots of the fur er- 
mine. Bee ermine spot, under ermine'^. 
ta'V’elt, n. [ME., < AB. tsefel, game of tables, < 
L. tabula, table: see table.] The game of ta- 
bles. Layamon. 

■tavelt, ' [ME. tavelen, terelen, < AB. tseflan (= 
Ic(?l. tcjla), j>lay at tables, < tsefel, game of ta- 
bles : see taml, n.] To fday.at tables, 
tavern (tav'ern), n. [Also dial, fabern ; < ME. 
iarvrue, < OF. (and F.) taverno = Pr. iaverna = 
Bp. taberna = Pg. taherna, taverna = II. taverna, 

< Li. taberna, a booth, a shop, inn, tavern ; from 
the same root as tabula, a board, plank, table: 
see table. Cf, tuhern, taberna, tabernacle.] A 
})ublic house where wines and other liquors are 
sold, and whert‘ food is provided for travelers 
and other guests; a public house where both 
food and drink are supplied; an inn. Taverns 
existed in England as early as the thirteenth century. At 
first only wines and liquors were sold. 

After dinner we w ent to a blind tavern, where C'ongrevc, 
Sir Richard Temple, Eastcoiut, and Charles Main were 
over a Imwl of bad punch. 

Sivift, .Journal to Stella, Oct, 27, 1710. 

Plenty of the old Taverns Still survive to sliow us in 
what places our fathers t<M)k their dinners and drank 
their punch. • . The Hour was sanded; there was a 
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great fire kept up all through the winter, with a kettle 
always full of boiling water ; the cloth was not always of 
tho cleanest ; tho forks were steel ; in the evening there 
was always a company of those who supped — for they, 
dined eai fy — on chops, steaks, sausages, oysters, and W elsh 
rabbit, of those who arank, those who smoked Uieir long 
pipes, and those who sang. 

W. BesatU, Fifty Years Ago, p. 160. 

To himt a tavern fozt, to be drunk. Compare tavern- 
hunting. 

Else ho had little leisure time to waste, 

Or at the ale-house hutf-cap ale to taste ; 

Nor did he ever hunt a tavern fox. 

John Taylor, Old J^arr (IC.%). {Davies.) 

=S3m. Inn, Tavern, Hotel, House. In tho ITnited States 
inn and tavern are rarely now impularly applied to places 
of public entertainment, except sometimes as quaint or 
affected terms ; but in luw tavern is sometimes used fur 
any place of public entertainment where li(iuor is sold 
under license. Hotel is tho general word, or, often, house 
as the name of a paiticular hotel. 

tavern-bush (tav'6rii-b(ish), n. The bush for- 
merly hung out as a sign for a tavern, 
taverner (tav'ir-n^^r), n. [< ME. taverner, < OF. 
tavcr.nicr = Bp. tabernero =r Pg. tarerneiro = It. 
tavernajo, iaverniere, < LL. tnbcrfiarius (fern, ta- 
hernaria), the keeper of a tavern or inn, also the 



Tt>kcn of tho Mcrniaul T.iv«>ni, Cheap- 
side, ^ liritibh Museum. (Sue of 

the orii^uial.} 


a tavern; an inukecijer. 

Forth they goon towainlcs that village 
Of which the taverner liad spoke biforn. 

Chaucer, Tardoner’s Talc, 1. 245. 
Not being able to pay, hauing impanned himselfe, the 
Tauerner bringeth him out to the nigh way, and bcates 
him. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 314. 

tavern-haunter (tav'6i*n-liiin'''ter), n. One who 
frequents taverns. Envye. Diet. 

tavern-huntingt (tav'eru-liiiii'4,ing), w. The 
frequenting of taverns. 

Their lazinesse, their Tavern -hunting, their neglect of 
all sound literature, and theii' liking of doltish and monas- 
ticall Schoolcmen daily inormst. 

Milton, On Dof. of llumb. Remonst. 

tavemingt (tav'er-ning), n. [< tavern 4 -huf.] 
Resort to a tavt^rn, or to taverns generally; 
also, a festival or convivial meeting at a tavern. 
But who conjur’d this bawdie Poggie’s ghost 
From out tho stewes of his lewde lioino bred coast? 
Or wicked Raidals dronken revelling, 

To grace the mis-rulu of our.taivrnings > 

Bp. liall, Satires, IT. I. 

tavern-keeper (tav'(*rii-ke''}>er), n. One who 
keeps a tavern ; a 
taverner. 

tavern-token 

(tav'ern-to'^kn), 
u. A token is- 
sued by the keep- 
er of a. tavern for 
coiivenieiiee of 
change. Taveni- 
tokens were large- 
ly issued in Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century. See token, C. 
—To swallow a tavem-tokent, to get drunk. 

Drunk, sir! you hear not me sny so; jwrhaps he sieal- 
loued a tavern-token, or some such device, sir, I have no- 
thing to «lo withal. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 3. 

tavern-tracert, Same as tarem-haunler, 

A crew of nnthrifts, cartilcssc dissolutes, 
IdcontioUH prodigals, vilde taverne-trnars, 

Heywood, Fair Maid of tho Exchange (Works, cd. Pearson, 

[1874, Tl. 28). 

tavers, taivers (ta'verz), n. pi. [Origin ob- 
scure.] Tattc^rs. [Scotch.] 

They don’t know how to cook yonder- they have no 

g out — they boll the meat to tavers, and n»ak’ sauce o’ the 
rue to other dishes. 

Galt, The Steamboat, p. 288. {Jamieson.) 

tavert, taivert (ta'vert), a. [Origin obscure.] 
1 . Btui)id ; confused ; senseless. Halt. — 2. Btu- 
petied with drink; intoxicated. Galt. [Scotch 
in both senses.] 

tawl (tA), V. t. [Early mod. E. tawe, tewe; < ME. 
tawen, tewen, < AS. iawian, prepare, g(4, ready, 
dress, also scourge (cf. getawe, implements), = 
MD. touwen, prepare, taw, D. tomren, taw, cniry 
(leather), = MLG. prepare, taw, = OlIG. 

zaujan, sotijan, MHG. souwen, zdnwen, make, got 
ready, prepare, soften, taw, tan, = Goth, taujan, 
do, make, cause, work ( > Bp. Pg. a-taviar, dress, 
adorn). From this root are also ult. E. team, 
teem'^, tool, tow^. Of. tew^.] If. To work, dress, 
or prepare (some raw material) for use or for 
further mani])n]ation. 

And whilst that they did nimbly spin, 

Tho hempe he needs must tavy. 

Robin Good/ellow, p. 28. {Halliwell.) 

Especially — 2. To make (hides) into leather, 
specifically by soaking them, after cleauiug, in 
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a solution of alum and salt. See haiher, tan^ 
nirtg. 

We much maniel what yon mean to buy Seale sking and 
tanno them. ... If you aeiid 100 of them tauted with the 
haire on, they will bee solde, or eUe not. 

BakluyVs Vnyaget, I. S07. 

Frank. He ’s to be made more tractable, I doubt not. 

Clara. Yea, If they taw him, aa they do whit-leather, 
Upon an iron, or beat him soft like gtock-ilsh. 

Beau, and Fl.^ Captain, iiL 3. 

8f . To harden or make tough. 

His knuckles knobde, his flesh deope dinted in. 

With tdwed hands and hard ytannod skin. 

Sa^koille^ lud. to Mir. for Mags., st. 89. 

4+. To beat ; thrash. 

You know where you were tawed lately ; both lashed 
and slashed you were in Bridewell. 

B. Jonsonf Bartholomew Fair, iv. 3. 

6f. To torture; torment. 

They are not tatped^ nor pliickt asunder with a thousaiKio 
thousand cares wherwith other men are oppressed. 

Chai&ner, Moriaj Encomium, (J. 2. {Nares.) 

taw^t (ttt), n. [< ME. tawVf iowe, trWj < AS. 
getuwe (= MLG. teiwCf tauwe, touwe = MIIG. 
gf'<ouwe), implornents, tiicklo, < tairinHf pre- 
pare, taw: see taw^^ v,] Implements; taekle. 
taw‘-^t, n. A Middle English variant of tow^. 
(Itaneer. 

taw^^ n. [Also spelled, corruptly, tor; ori- 
gin unknown.] 1. A game at marbles. 

The little ones, . . . 

As happy as Wf; once, to kneel and draw 

The chalky ring, atid knuckle down at taw. 

C(twjM'r, Tlruciniuni, 1. 307. 

Taw, wherein a num))er of boys put each of tlicm one 
or two tiiarides In a l ing and slmot at tlieiu alternately 
with other marbles, and he wln> olitiiiiis tlie most of them 
by beating them out of the ring is the coiujueroi . 

Strutt, Sports and I'aBtiines, p. 491, 

2. The line or limit from whic.h the players 
shoot in playing marbles. 

The ground was beaten by many feet to tbo hardness of 
a floor, and the village boys delighted to play marbles in 
this convenient spot. Tlieir erics of “rounses,” 

“dubs,” “back licks," and “vent" might often l»e heuni 
there before and after scliuol hours 

TheCentunj, XXXVI 78, 

3. A marble. Com]>are 

His small private box was full of peg-tops, white mar- 
bles (called “ alley tawx" in tlie Vale), sciews, birds eggs, 
et<!. 7'. Iluffhee, 'i’om lirown at ltugb>, i. 3. 

To come to taw, to come to a designated line ur posi- 
tion ; bo brought to account. |C«»lloq., C, H J 
tawfli (ta'wa), n. A New Zcalaiid laiiriii(*oiis 
tree, lioilHcfimiedut (Xrstafoplntf) '/'awa, 00 or 70 
feet high, but inferior as timber. 
tawderedCta/dfTd), a. [Prop, towftrini; < taiv- 
(trj/ + -ed'^.'] i>r«*ssod in a tawdry way. [Itarc.] 

You see a sort of shabby finery, a number of dirty peo- 
ple of quality tawdered out. 

LadijM. W. if (uUair/M, To Countess of Bristol, Aug. 22, 17lti. 
tawdrily (tft'dri-li), adv. In a tawdry manner. 
tawdrineSB (tfi-'dri-nes), n. The state or char- 
acter of being tawdry; excessive <lisplay of 
finery; ostentatious display without elegance. 

A clumsy beau makes his uugracefulness appear the 
more ungraceful by bis tawdrinenn of dress. 

liichardmn, (Jlarlsaa Ilarlowe. 

tawdrums (tAMruinz)t W. p(, [Var. of tawdrjf.'i 
Tawdries; finery. 

No matter for lace and tawdrums. 

Hevemje; or, A Match in Seu^ate, v. {Danieft.) 

tawdry (ta'dri), n. and a. [Formerly also Uiw- 
eiriCj taudnj ; orig. in the jdirase or coiu]»oun<l 
tawdry larCy tuwdrie lore, i. e. ^Smnt Audrey lavv^ 
a lace bought at St. Audrt^y’s fair, held (it is 
said) at the shrine of St. Amlrey in the isle 
of Ely. Audrey, Awdrey, formerly also Audry, 
Awdry, is a coiTuption of Etheldrida, which is 
a Latinized form of AS. /Ethclthrylh, ^EtheU 
drydt. JEttieldrith, AUhetdrffht.'] I. w.; p\.1aw- 
driea (-driz). A piece of rustic or cheap finery; 
a necklace, as or strung beads; a ribbon. 

of which Icoral) the Naides, and the blue Nereids make 
Them tawdries lor their necks. DrayUm, Polyolbioii, ii. 4d. 

II. a. Characteidzed by eheap finery ; gamly; 
showy and tasteless; having too much or mis- 
applied ornament; cheap; worthless. 

How many l^onls Families (tho descended from Black- 
smiths or Tinkers) hast thou call'd (ircat and Illustrious? 
, . . How many p^rt coaching Cowards, stout? Iluwmany 
taudry alfectcd Rogues, well dress’d? 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. 1. 

I was <mick1y sick of this tawdry comjmsition of ribbons, 
Bilks, and jewels. Addimn, Tatler, No. 2&7. 

Him they dignify with the name of poet ; his tawdry 
lampoons are called satires. Qoldtnn^h, Traveller, Deci. 

Ssm. Tawdry, Gaudy. That which Is tawdry has b)st 
whatever freshness or elegance it has had, but is worn as 
if it were fresh, tasteful, and elegant^ or it may be a cheap 
and ostentatious imitation of what is rich or costly ; that 


which Is gaudy challenges the we by brilliant color or com- 
binations of colors, but is not in good taste. 

tawdry-lacet(tA'dri-la8), M. [Ben tawdry.'] A 
ribbon, braid, or the like made for the wear of 
country girls. Compare tawdry ^ a. 

Bindo your fillets faste, 

And gird in your wiuste. 

For more finenesse, with a tawdrie lace. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., April. 

You prom iaed me a tawdry lace. Shak. , VV . T. , I v. 4. 253. 
The primi'ose-chaph't, tawdrjhlace, and ring 
Thou gav'st her for her singing. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 1. 

taW6t, M. An obsolete form of Unc^. 

tawer (tfi'cr), n. [< taw'^ + -cri.] One who 
taws skins; a maker of white leather. 

Tanners, tawers, dressers, ciirriors. sellers of hides or 
skins. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 322. 

tawery (ta'er-i), w. ; pi. tawer tes (-iz). f< tauA 
4* -cn/.] A place where skins are tawed. 

In Parisian iaweries calves' brains, intimately mixed 
with wheat flour, are used as a substitute for yelk of egg. 

C. T. Davis, Leather, p. (150. 

tawie (tu'i), a. [< tauA = -yi.J Tame; 
tractable. [Scotch.] 

tawing (ta'ing), n. [Verbal n. of taw^, r.] The 
manuTacturc' of leather from raw hides or skins, 
without the ii.se of tauiiiii, by various jm)- 
cesaes involving treatment with saline sub- 
stances, as common salt, alum, or iron salts, 
or with fatty matters, as fish-oil, iu‘at's-foot 
oil, etc., or by the use of both saline nnd fatty 
materials together, with prolonged rubbing, 
working, nnd stretching. Sometimes other animal 
substances or excretions, asuriiic, dogs'diing.etc., nrciisnd, 
and 8<mietinieR alwi other auxiliary tn^atinent, whereby a 
more or less soft, flexible, durable lerthcr is pn>cluced. 

tawneyt, An obsolete sixilling of tawny. 

tawniness (ta'ni-m‘s), n. The quality of being 
tawny. lia'dcy, 1727. 

tawny (tn/ni ), a. and a. [Formerly also tawnie, 
tawney, iatnty, and in her. tetmet/; i ME. tairnye, 
tauny^ taunt, < OF, tanne, iane, F. ianne. dial. 
(ttne. pp. of tanner, toner, tan: see tatA.] I. a. 1. 
t )f a dark- or dull-yellowish color; tan-t*olore<l ; 
fawn-colorc«l ; bufi'. in actual nse the word notes 
many shades of color, from pale ocher tt» swarthy brown, 
ami distinctively qualifies the nanu's of various auiinalK 
The lion is of about an average tawny eobu*. 

llys uppareli wsk sad. and ho was all the r' Hydeu of hys 
company, with ctokes of sad tawnye blake. 

Daston Letters, 111, 40.''). 

King Mully Huniet was not black e, as many suppose, 
but Molatii, or tawnir, as are tlie most bis subjects. 

Capt. John Smith, I'rue Travels, I 4f>. 

Neither do thou lust after that tawney wee<l tobacco 

B. Jotnson, Bai i.}ioloniew Fair, ii. 1. 

Tlie poor people and Soldiers do chiefly wear Cotton 
clouth died to a dark tawny eohait 

Dumpier, Voyages, II. 1. 42. 

Tawny emperor, see ewyw'mr.— Tawny owl, the com- 
mon brown ow'l, or w(H>d-«iwI, of Biiropc, Sifrniiivi alum 
{Strioi strid'ida). widely distributed in the western Tale- 
arctie region and r«‘sldeii( in ((rent Britain Tawny 
thrush, the veery, or \\ ilstni’s tlinish, Turdus fuseesrens, 
one of the four song-thnisheb which arc common in east- 
ern partsof .North America it is of tb<* size of the ber- 
mit-tlirush, but the iijipei puits are unifoiinly tawny a 
paler tone of the same covers the breast, and tin- pee.lorsil 
spots are small, sparst*, confined t<oa Hinall urea, and com- 
pai’utively light -colored. Tlie bird is a fine songster. See 
cut iimler oeery. 

II. i/, 1. Tawny color. — 2. The bulJ finch, 
Pyrrhuta vnlyans : so eullcil from tliccoloni- 
iioii of the femal(‘. Soo lonnihood, and cut un- 
der [Prov. Eng.] — 3. In A cr., same 
as tema'i. 

tawny (ta'ni), r. t.; prcl. and p]). tawnied, iiju*. 
lawny inif. \<. tawny, a.] To mak(^ tawny ; tan. 

The Sunin so soone tlie painted face will tawny. 

Breton, .Mother’s Blessing, j) U. (Davies.) 

tawny-COatf (ta'ni-kot), w. An ccch*HiaKti<‘al 
ai»puritor : so called from tho color of the liv- 
ery. Eneyc. Viet. 

Down with the tawny-coats! 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Hi. 1. 74. 

tawpawkie (ta-pa'ki), n. [Alaskan.] The 
tufted jmttin, Lunda eirrata. 8eo cut under 
jiuffin. If. fr. IClUott. 

tawpie, n. Hoc tanpie. 

taws, tawse (tiXz),w. [< taw^, q. V.] A leather 
strap, usually with a slit or fringo-liki* end, iiseil 
as an instrument of punishment by schoolniUH- 
ters and others. [Scotch.] 

Never use the tawse when a gloom can do the turn 

Ramsay. 

tax (taks), V. [< ME. taxen, < OF. (and F. ) 
taxer = Pr. taxar = OSii. fa.Hsar, Sp. taH(,r = 
Pg. taxar = It. tasnare, < L. /ujforr, handle, rate, 
value, appraise, tax, censure, ML. also eliarge, 
burden, task ; prob. for * tagnare, fnnp (with for- 
mative -h) of tangere (i/ tag), pp. tucius, touch : 


tax 

• 

see tangent, fake, and (;f. tart, tasUA, from the 
same source, un(l task, ult. the same verb in a 
transiiosed form.] I, trans. 1. To lay a burden 
or burdens on; mak(^ demands upon; put to a 
certain strain; task: as, to tax one^s memory. 
O, good my lord, tax not so bad a voice 
To slander music any moro than once. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. S. 46. 

Friend, your fugue taxesihe finger. 

Rrowniny, Muster Hugiies of Saxe-(3ntha. 

NervnusnesH is especially common among classes of 
people who tax tlicir biuins niueh. 

U Spencer, ITin. of Biol., 8 82. 

2. To subject to tho payment of taxes; impose 
a tax on; levy money or other contribution^ 
from, as. from subjects or citizens, to meet the 
expenses of government: us, to tax laud, com- 
modilic's, or iiiconn'; to lax a people. 

He taxed tho land to give the money. 2 KL xxiii. 35. 

1 would not tax tlie needy eoniniuns. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 116. 

3. In the New Tostaincmt,, lo register (persons 
and th(‘ir property) for the jnirpose of impos- 
ing tribute. 

Tlierc went out a decree fi-om raesar Augnstiis, that all 
tho world should bo taxed I enrolled, It. V. |. Luke ii. 1. 

4. In (ttw, to examine and allow or disallow 
items of cliarg(> for costs, fees, or disburse- 
ments: as, tho court taxes bills of cost. — 6. To 
accuse ; charge; take to task: with of or (as now 
commonly) with before the thing charged. 

Stiflly to stand on this, nnd proudly approve 
’J’he i»lay, might tax tlic maker Self-love. 

B, Jotmm, C*yntliiu'B Revels, Epil. 

They who tax ollu'ra of Vanity nnd ITido have com- 
monly tliat sordid Vice of CovetouBiicss. 

Unwell, Letters, 11. 3. 

All foiifcss tlieri* never was a more Learned (''lergy : no 
Man them with Ignorance. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 37. 

Before riiarlcH comes, let me conceal myself somewhere 
— then do you toj'bim on lln' point we have been tulkiiig, 
and his answer may satisfy me at once, 

Sheridan, Scliool for Scandal, iv. 3. 

6. To take to task; censure; blanu?. 

He that wrott* Hie Satyr of Piers Ploughman seemod to 
bane been a ina](‘<)utent of (liul tiini<, and llierefore bent 
liiiiiBclfc wholy to ta.re tlie disorders of that age. 

Pnttenham, Arte of Kng. I^oosio, p. 50. 

The wanton sliall tax iny endeavours as ridiculous, 
knowing their ov\ n iini»crfeetions. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant, Hi. 
Dear as In* is to us, and dear t(» thee. 

Yet iniiHt 1 tux Ills sloth that ebiiins no share 
Wltli ills great brother in his martini care. 

Pope, Iliad, x. 130. 

Il.t intrans. To indulg<' in riilicnlo or satire. 

In tliose dayes wdien the I'oets first faxed by Satyi’oaiid 
(’oinedy, tlieie was no great store of Kings or Bmperors 
or sueli liigb estats. . . . 'I’h«*y eoiihi not say of tlicin or of 
theii liehauioiirs any thing to tlie ]nirposc 

Puttenhani, Aite of Bug. Poeaie, p. 26. 

I did soinetiini's laugh and seotl witli Lucian, and sa- 
tirically tax with Menippus. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 17. 

tax (tiiks), n. [< ME. tax, taxe, < OF. (ami F.) 
taxe = Fr. taxa = OS]), lassa, S]i. tasa = Pg. 
ta.ia = it. tassa, < Ml^. taxa, also fasea, a taxa- 
tion, tax, < Tj. taxaje, touch, rale, tqijiraisc.cKti- 
mat-o: SCO fa.i,v. fast, y/.| 1. A disagreo- 

ablo or bunhuisonn; dul^ or charge; an exac- 
tion; }). rcijiiisitiou ; uii oppri^ssivc dcmatid; 
strain; burden; tnsk. — J*. An enforced pro]K>r- 
tional contribution lcvic<l on persons, proper- 
ty, or income, (other (a) by the authority of tho 
state for tlR^ snjiport of iho govern riiont, and 
for all its jinblic or gov(*rnniental needs, or 
(A) by local autbonly, for gmieral inunicijial 
j)Ur])Oses. In a more gem ial sense Ihc word ine.lndes 
aKHCSHincntK on Hpeeillc pKqiertieH lienefited by a local Ini- 
proveniciit, foT the ])iiit)OHeof paying exjtenses of that 
inqirovemi'iit 'raxes, in tlm stin ter sense, are d/reet when 
demanded fiom the veiy |>erM>ns wito it is supTiosed tis a 
gericial tiling will bear then burden: us. foi example, poll- 
Uixe.s, land oj propel ty tux- , Ineoine tax<*H, taxes for keep- 
ing nian-si'ivanlh, caniagiH, oi dogs. 'Paxes are said tube 
indtrret when they are demanded from peisoiis who It is 
sufiposed as a generd tiling will indemnify tlieniselves 
at Hie ex)M‘iiHe of others - tliat is, wlien they an* levied 
on cominodjties before tliey reaeb tin* eoiiHiinier, and are 
paid by those upon whom they ultimately fali, not as 
taxes, but as part of the market price of the eomniodity 
(Colley) as, for example, the taxes called eustoms, whieli 
are imiatsed on eertain classes of imported goods, and 
those called exeise duties, wliieh are impitsed on e(‘rtuin 
lioine inaniifactuieH and artieles of inland piodnetioii. 
In the ( nited States all state and municipal taxes are 
direct, and are levied upon the assesHed values of real 
and personal property, while tiic revimue leqnired for 
general governmental purposes is derived from indheet 
taxes upon certain Iniiurpts, and iqron whisky, toluiceo, 
etc. In the I'niteil Kingdom tin* governmental revenues 
are derived from hotli direct and indireid sources from 
taxes on ineotne, stamps, dogs, etc., from imposts on « few 
imported artii les of eonsnm])tion, especially tea, spirils, 
tobacco, and wines, and from excise duties. House taxes, 
or taxes on rental, form tiie largest part of tlie local rev- 
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enueB, municipal revenneB being entirdy railed from this 
source. Bee phrases below. 

Since (bountioui Prince) on me and my Descent 
Thou doost impose no other tax nor Rent 
But one sole Precept, of most iust condition 
(No Precept neither, but a Prohibition^ 

Sylvester f tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, iL, Eden. 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent; Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 

The ability of a country to pay tases must always be 

f »roportionea, in a great degree, to the quantity of money 
n circulation, and to the celerity witli which it circulates. 

A, JlamilUnit Federalist^ No. 12. 

Taxes are a portion of the produce of the land and labor 
of a country, placed at the disposal of the government. 

JiicardOf Pol. Eenu., viil. 

3t. Charge; censure. 

He could not without grief of heart, and without some 
tax upon himself and his ministers for the not executing 
the laws, look upon the bold licence of some pamphlets. 

Claretidati. 

4t. A lesson to be learned; a task. Johnson, 
— Capitation tax, a poll tax.— CoUateral-inlierltance 
tax. Bee cof/cUero/.— DiflUBion of taxes. Hce difflulion. 
—Income tax. Bee income.— Diherltance tax law. 
Bee inheritance.— V oVl tax. Bee poll-tax,— Single tax* 
ill econmnics, taxation solely on land>value, to tlie exclusion 
of other taxation by the same state. According to the tluv 
ory advocated in recent times by Henry George and others, 
this tax should supersede all others, and should f^l only 
on valuable land, exclusive of the improvements on such 
land. 

The sinffle tax, in short, would call upon men to con- 
tribute to the public revenues not in proportion to what 
they produce or accumulate, hut in proportion to the 
value of the natui'al opportunities they hold. It would 
compel them to pay just as much for holding land idle as 
for putting it to its fulloBt use. 

Jienry George, Single Tax Platform. 

Succession tax. see succession . — Tax commissioner, 

in certain of the United Btates, an officer, generally one of 
a board, charged with the valuation of property aiicf assess- 
meni of taxes thereon — Tax deed, a deed by which the 
officer of the law undertakes to convey the title of a f<»rnier 
owner of land, sold by the state or a municipality for un- 

f mid taxes, to the purchaser at the tax-sale. — Tax leaee. a 
ease used where, instead of selling the foe, the state sells 
a term of years in the land.— Tonnage tax, a tax on ves- 
sels, usually measured by the tonnage of the vessel, some- 
times imposed as a fee for entering the port, irrespective 
of any service received, but as a compensation for the 
privilege of entering and anchoring: a Kind of tax which 
the States are prohibited by the United States Constitu- 
tion from imposing, as distinguished from pilotage, quar- 
antine, and sitnilar dues imposed with reference to a ser- 
vice rendered or tendered. — Wheel tax, a popular name 
for a tax iipon carriages — Window tflLX. Bee urirulmv. 
»Syil. 2. Tax, Impost, Duty, Customs, Toll, Hates, Excise, 
Assessmstd, Trihut.c, Tax is the general word for an 
amount demanded by governmont for its own purposes 
from those who are under its authority. Imposts, duties, 
and (customs are levied upon imports or exports, but inty- 
post. applies t<> any tax viewed us laid on. TiM and rates 
are certain loe.al taxes : as, toll at a bridge, ferry, or plank- 
road ; church-rab'sand poov raUs in England, water-rafes. 
Excise is a precise word in England (see dof.); its most 
frequent use is in connection with malt and spirituous 
liquors. Assessrruint is cither (a) the valuation of prop- 
erty for the puri^)osc of its taxation ; (If) the imposing of 
the tax ; or (c) a charge on si>e('i11c real property of a share 
of the expense of a local improvement specially benefiting 
that property. Tribute views the tax as laid not for the 
public good, but arbitrarily for the benefit of the one levy- 
ing it, especially a contpieror : us, ** Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute." Each of these words liad 
its older, peculiar, or tigiirative uses. See definitions of 
the words, and also of subsidy. 

taxability (tak-sa-biri-ti), n. [< taxable 4- -ity 
(Heo -hllity).'] The state of being taxable; tax- 
ableness. 

taxable (tak'sa-bl), a. and w. [< tax + -ahle.’] 
I, 1. Subject or liable to taxation, — 2. Al- 
lowable aeeording to law, as certain costs or 
disbursements of 'an action in <'.oui*t. 

IL n. A person or thing subject to taxation ; 
especially, a person subject to a j)oU-tax. 
taxableneSB (tak'sa-bl-nes), n. The state of 
being taxable ; taxability, 
taxably (tak'sa-bli ), adv. In a taxable manner. 
TaxaceSB (tak-’sii'se-e), w. pi. [NL. (Lindley, 
1830), < Taxns 4- -dcesc.'] A group of conifer- 
ous plants, the same as the Taxincic of Richard 
and the suborder Taxotdeie of Eichler, by many 
separati'd as a distinct order, the yew family, 
now made ((loebel, 1882) a suborder of the 
Conifersp, It is characterized by dimeiuus flowers, an em- 
bryo with only two cotyledons, leaves sometimes with fork- 
ing veins, and the fruit not a perfect cone, but commonly 
fleshy. It includes the two tribes Taxe» and Taxuideee. 

TaxaspideSB (tak-sas-pid'e-e), n. pi. £NL., < 
Gr. a company, colnirt, + derwig, a round 

shield.] In ornith., in HundevalPs system, the 
fifth cohort of scutelliplantar Passcres, consist- 
ing of a heterogeneous allocation of chiefly 
American genera, such as Thamnophilus, For- 
micarius, PtiToptochus, and their allies, to which 
are added the Madagascar genus Philepitta and 
the Australian Menura. Without the two last 
named, the group would correspond somewhat, 
to the formicarioid PcLSseres, 
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taxaspidoan (tak-sas-pid'f-an), a, [< Tama-- 
pideise) -b -an.] In airnith,, Having that modifi- 
cation of the scutelliplantar tarsus in which the 
plantar scutella are contiguous, rectangular, 
and disposed in regular senes. 

taxation (tak-sa'shon), n. [< ME. taxadon, < 
OF. UixaUtmy taxadony P. taxation = I^. taxOr- 
aion s= OSp. taaaacion, Sp. taaacion = Pg. taxa- 
= It. iassazioney i h. taxatw(n~)y a rating, 
estimation, < taxarey pp. taxatusy touch, rate, 
estimate: see tax,"] 1. The act of laying a tax, 
or of imposing taxes on the subjects or citizens 
of a state or government, or on the members of 
a corporation or company, by the proper au- 
thority; the raising of revenue required for 
ublic service by means of taxes ; the system 
y which such a revenue is raised. 

The subiects of every state ought to contribute to the 
support of the government, as nearly as possible in pro- 
portion to their respectlvo abilities : that is, in proportion 
to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the 
protection of the state. ... In tlie observation or neglect 
of this maxim consists what is called the equality or in- 
equality of taxation. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, V. ii. 2. 
2. Tax or assessment imposed; the aggregate 
of parlicutar taxes. 

He . . . daily such taxations did exact. 

Daniel, (Mvll Wars, iv. 26. 

3t. Charge; accusation; censiire; scandal. 

My father's love is enough to honour him ; enough I 
speak no mure of him ; you’ll be whipped for one 

of these days. S/utk., As you Like it, i. 2. 01. 

4. The act of taxing or assessing a bill of costs 
in law.— Progressive or progresBlonal taxation, a 

system of taxation based on the principle of raising the 
rate of the tax as the wealth of the taxpayer increases. 
It is sometimes called graduated taxation. 

taxativelyt (tak'sa-tiv-li), adv, [< tax + 
-ative -h -/y2.] As ii tax. 

If these ornaments or furniture had been put taxatively, 
and by way of limitation, such a thing bequeathed as a 
legacy shall not be paid, if it wants ornaments or furni- 
ture. Ayliffe, Pai’crgon, p. 339. {Latham.) 

tax-cart (taks'klirt), n. [For taxed cart : see the 
second quotation.] A light spring-cart. [Eng.] 

She . . . begged that Farmer Subsoil would take h<ir 
thither In his tax-cart. Trollope, Barchostcr Towers, xxv. 

Vehicles not over the value of 21f., formerly termed 
taxed carts, and, since their exemption fi'om tax, usually 
called in the provinces tax-carts. 

S. Ihmell, Taxes in England, III. 2:11. 

tax-dodgor (taks'doj'''in’), n. One who evades 
the payment of his taxes; specifically, a resi- 
dent in a locality where the rate of taxation is 
high, who, in ordc?r lo escape paying such taxes, 
removes before the day of assessment to an- 
other residence in some locality whore the rate 
is lower. [U. S.] 

The fax-dodger is one who, finding that the rate of tax- 
ation in Boston is too high for his moans, flics, with his 
wife and children, to some rural town. 

The Nation, March 30, 1876, p. 202. 

TaxeSB (tak'se-e), [NE. ( A . W. Eichler, 

1887), < Taxm 4- -c«;.j A tribe of gymnosper- 
mous plants, of the order Comfene jind subor- 
der Taxacese ( fnxoidcse of Eichler). Ab constitut^jd 
by Eichler, it includes 1.6 or 20 species i>f 6 genera, most- 
ly of northern temperate regions. It is characterized by 
dioecious flowers, the pistillate in aments of imbricated 
scales, of which several or only the terminal one is fertile, 
and by a solitary erect or afterward oblique ovule which 
is surrounded or partly inclosed by the hollowed apex of 
a sessile or stalked lamina free from its accompanying 
bract, 'i'he genus Ginkgo is exceptional in bearing an 
ovule on each ]ol>e of a two- to six-parted lamina, Ceplm- 
lotaxus in its small adnate lamina with twin ovules, and 
Phyllodadus in Its moncecious flowers. Only one genus, 
Taxus (the type), is of wide distribution. Cephalotaxus and 
Ginkgo occur only in China and Japan ; Torreya there and 
in the United States; Phyllocladus in Tasmania, Now Zea- 
land, and Borneo. The tribe Taxe/e of Bentham and Hooker 
(18H0) differs in excluding Cephalotaxus and including two 
chiefly Australian genera, Dacrifdium and Pherosphsera, 
now united and placed in Taxoideie. 

taxelf (tak'sel)j n. [< NL. taxiiSy a badger, + 
-el. ] The Ameriean badger, Taxidea americana. 
Bee cut under Taxidea, 

taxeopod (tak'se-o-pod), a. and n, [< Gr. rd^ig, 
arrangement (see VaaTtV?), + rrorg (Trod-) = E./pof.] 
I. a. Having that arrangement or the tarsal 
bones which characterizes the elephant and 
other members of the Taxeopoda, it consists in the 
apposition of individual bones of one tarsal row with those 
of the other row, and Is distinguished from the diplarthrous 
arrangement prevailing in the true ungulates. In a per- 
fectly taxeopod foot each of the distal tarsal bones would 
articulate by its whole proximal surface with the distal 
surface of one lione of the proximal row. In the diplar- 
throuB type each bone of one row has more or loss enen- 
sivo articulation with two bones of the other row. 

n. 17 . A member of the Taxeopoda. 

TaxeopodA (tak-s^op'O-da), n, pi, [NL. : see 
taxeopod.'] A prime division of ungulate or 
hoofed quadrupeds, consisting of the fossil Con- 


dplarthra and the existing and extinot j 
cidea. 

taxeopodons (tak-se-op'o-dusL a. [< ta 
+ -0B9.] Same as taxeopod. E. D. Copcy 
Nat., Nov., 1887, p. 98L 
taxeopody (tak-sf-op'o-di ), n, [< iaxet 
-^3.] That arrangement of the tarsal 
whi ch characterizes taxeopods. Bee taxet 

In the equine line, after the development of dl 
in the posterior foot, a tendency to revert to U 
appears. Amsr, Nat., M 

taxer (tak's^r), n. [Also taxor; < ME. 
< OF. taxoury taxeury < ML. taxator, as 
taxer, < L. taxare, tax: see taxy v.j 
who taxes. — 2. In Cambridge Universi 
of two oflicers chosen yearly to reguli 
assize of bread and see that the true ^ 
weights and measures is observed, 
tax-free (taks'fre), a. Exempt from tax 
tax-gatherer (taks'gaTH^^r-6r), n. A cc 
of taxes. 

Ho fOasaubon] says that Horace, being the son 
gatherer or collector. . . . smells everywhere of tl 
ness of his birth and education. Dryden, Essay c 

taxiarch (tak'si-ark), n. [< Gr. raiiapx* 
dpxvi'f < a division of an army, ord 
taxis) y 4* dpx^t.Vy rule.] An ancient Gre 
itary officer commanding a comnany c 
talion, or more usually a larger divisioi 
army, as a cohort or a brigade. In the 
(vhurcb, St. Michael is commonly calle 
Taxiarch” as the captain of the celestial i 
taxicom (tak'si-k6rn), a, and n, [< NL 
cornis, < Gr. rd^/c*, arrangemoui, 4* Ij. 
horn.] I. a. In entom,, perfoliated, as 
tenna ; having perfoliated anteunse ; bel 
to the Taxicorrna. 

II. w. A taxicorn beetle. 

Taxicornest (tak-si-kAr'nez), n, pi. [N] 
Taxicorma."] In Latreille^s system, the 
family of heteromerous Coleovteray oml 
a number of genera now mainly reforroc 
family Tenchrionidfe, 

Taxiebrniat (tak-si-kdr'ni-ft), n . pi, [N 
taxicorn,^ In entom.y a suliorder of CoU 
including such as the families Cossyphi 
lHaperidi€y in some of the members of 
the antenna) are perfoliated. 

Taxidea (tak-sid'e-jl), n. [NL. (Wate] 
1838), < NL. taxus ', a badger, 4- Qr. eldog, 
A genus of AlustelidsPy of the subfamily j 
which contains the American badger, T. 
cana, it differs from Meles and other meliir 
in many important cranial and dental characteri 
as in external form Hie teeth are .34, with on 
molar above and 2 below on each side. The fon 
stont, squat, and clumsy; the tail is short and hi 



pelage is Idohc, with diffuse colomtion ; the fore i 
very large, and the habits thoroughly fossorial ; 
feet are plantigrade; the porinoal glands arc m< 
developed, and there is a peculiar subcaudal poi 
other badgers. A second species or variety, T. bet 
inhabits Texas and Mexico. See badger'^. 

taxidermal (tak'si-d(}r-mal), a. [< tax 
4- -al.'] Of or pertaining to taxidermy 
dermic. The Century, XXV. 238. 
taxidermic (tak-si-der'mik), a. [< tax 
4- -4c.'] Of or pertaining to taxidermy 
art of preparing and preserving the s 
animals. 

taxidermist (tak'si-d^r-mist), n. [< tax 
4* -iat.] A person skilled in taxidermy 
taxidermize (tak'si-d^r-miz), v. t. [< tax 
4 -ize.] To subject to the processes < 
dermy. Pop. Sci. Mo,, XXXIV. 779. 
taxidermy (tak'si-d^r-mi), n. [= F. 
tniCy < Qr. rd^iCy order, arrangement, + 
skin: tieodemi.] The art of preparing s 
serving the skins of animals, and also < 
ing and mounting the skins so as to gi\ 
as close a reseniDlance to the living f< 
jiossible. See stuffing, 3. 
taxin (tak'sin), n. f< Taxus 4- -iw2.] 
inous substance obtained in small a 
from the leaves of the yew-tree, Taxus I 
by treatment with alcohol ana tartar! 
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It If iUghtfar Mluble in wntsr, dlHolvei (aiily in aloohol, 
ether, and dilute acidii, and ii precipitated in white bulky 
flocks from the acid solutions by alkalis. 

taxine (tak'sin), a. [< Tcmui + -iwti.l Of or 
pertaining to the genus Taxm or the Taxacew, 

The debris of fossil iaxin6 woods, mineralised after long 
maceration in water. Dawson, Geol. Hist, of Plants, p. 22. 

Taxineie (tak-sin'^-e), n. pi, [NL. (L. C. Rich- 
ard, 1826), < Taxus + •‘incm.’] 1. Same as Tax- 
aeem, — 2. Same as Taxese, Goebel, 

taxing-district (tak'sing-dis^trikt), n. See dis- 
trict, 

taxing-master (tak^slng-rnks^'^ter), n. An of- 
ficer of a court of law who examines bills of 
costs and allows or disallows charges. 

taxis (tak'sis), n, [= h\ taxis, < Gr. an 
orderly arrangement, order, < rdoaeiv, set in or- 
der, arrange: see tactic,'] 1, In svrg,, an oper- 
ation by which parts which have quitted their 
natural situation »re replaced by manipula- 
tion, as in reducing hernia, etc. — 2. In anc, 
arch,, that disposition which assigns to every 
part of a building its just dimensions. It is 
synonymous with ordotmance in modern archi- 
tecture. — 3. In Gr, antiq,, a division of troops 
corresponding more or less closely to the mod- 
em battalion; also, a larger division of an 
army, as a regiment or a brigade. — 4. In zool„ 
classification; taxonomy; taxology. — 5 . In 
gram, and rhct,, arrangement; order. 

The double toarur (grammatical and logical) of the Latin. 

Artier. %Tour. Philol., VI. 301. 

Taxites (tak-sl'tez), n, [NL., < Taxus + -ites.] 
In geoL, a generic name given by Bronguiart to 
fossil leaves and stems reseinbliiig, and sup- 
posed to bo closely related to, the living ge- 
nus TaxUrS, VariouB fragments of fossil idants have hoen 
described as Taxites, chiefly frmn the 'J'ertiary: some of 
these are now referred to Se^oia, and in regard to all or 
most of them there is considerable uncertainty. 

taxless (taks'les), a, [< tax 4- -less.] Free 
from taxes ; un taxed. 

If, Tlihe-less, Tax-less, Wag<3-loB8, Right-less, 1 
llaue eat the Crop, or causU the Owners die. 

Sylvester, .lob Trliiiii pliant, iii. 

taxman (taks'man), w. A colh'ctor of taxes. 
The Atlantic, LNVIl. 434. [Rare*.] 

TaxodieSB (tak-so-di'e-e), n, pi, [NL. (Parla- 
tore, 1864), < Taxodiuth + -esc,] The name use<l 
by Do Candolle for a tribe of conifers, n(*ariy 
the same as the subtribe now known us Taxo- 
dinie, Bentliam and Hooker (18S0), retaining the nfiim* 
Taxudiex, altered the tribe by excluding the genera (^un- 
nimjhamia and Sciadopilys and by including Cephalu- 
tctxiut; and in this form the tribe cofneidoH with the Taxo- 
dinese of (ioebel (1882), except that the latter excludes 
Cephalotaxus. 

TaxodinSB (tak-so-di'ne), n. pi. [NIi. (A. W. 
Kichler, 1887), < faxodium 4- -infc. J A subt rib<‘ 
of conifers, classed under the tribe .Ihicfnatv, 
and including 12 species, belonging to 7 genera, 
differing widely both in characters and in lo- 
cality, some of tlioin among the most remark- 
able of all known trees. Several inhabit .Inpan or 
China or both, as Olyptostrobns, including two small spo- 
cios, and Sciadojntys, Cuuninyhamia, and Cryptnirwtia, all 
monotypic genera of lofty trees. A secoinl grou)), of throe 
species of small or middle-sized trees, the geniiH Athro- 
taxis, occurs In Tasmania and Victoria. The reniainiiig 
or Morth American group consists <»f the twogoiieru Tnx4)- 
diwm and Seawmt, each of two spceics, all attaining elt.her 
an immense height or girth or bedh. See Taxodium (the 
typo), also Seqtuda, SdadttpUys, and Cunniti^jhaviia. C<ira- 
pare Tax(tdie». 

Taxodium (tak-sd'di-nm), w. [NL. (L. <L Rich- 
ard, 1810), < Gr. rd^og, yew, 4- thhr, form.] A 
genus of coniferous trees, of the tribe Ahie- 
Unesp, tvpe of the subtribe Taxodime, it is char- 
acterised by a globose or obovoid cone composed of scales 
with an entire margin, at the apex woody, dilated, and 
truncate, on the back umbunate or mneronate, and includ- 
ing the two irregularly three-angled seeds, which contain 
six to nine cotyledons. There are two species, natives of 
the United States and Mexico. I’hoy are loosely branched 
trees, bearing alter- 
nate, somewhat spi- 
rally set leaves, lin- 
ear and spreading in 
two ranks, or small, 
appressed, and scale- 
like on the flower- 
ing branches. The 
Blender leaf-bearing 
branches resemble 


closely crowded with spirally let scales. The fruit Is a 
hard round cone, an inch long, with its very thick angular 


pinnate leaves, and 
fall off in autumn 
like the leaves of the 
larch. The flowers 
are monuacious, both 
sexes on the same 
branches, the stami- 
nate forming droop- 
ing spiked panicles, 
while the female 
form sessile globose 
aments scattered 
singly or in pairs, and 



Taxodium distiehum. 


esos X-buidAg0 

taxonomy (tak-son' 9 -mi), n, [Prop, ^taxiono* 

1*-* * 11 j I r” - mtt; < F. taxonomie, taxinomi€,fU\<!i prop, taxiono- 

< Or. orderly arrangemSntr + 

* • * diHtnbute, dispouse, arrange, > vopog, a law.] 

The laws and principles of taxolo^y, or their 
application to tne classifying of objects of nat- 
ural history ; that department of science which 
treats of classification ; the practice of classi- 
fying according to certain principles. 

The systematic statement and generalization of the 
facts of Morphology, in such a manner as to arrange liv- 
ing beings in groups according to tholi* degrees of like- 
ness, is Taxonomy. Huxley, Anat. Invert, p. 16. 

taxor (tak'sqr), n. Same? as taxer, S, Dowell, 
Taxes in England, I. DO. 

taxpayer (taks'pa^'' 6 r), n. One who is as- 
sessed and pays a tax or taxes Taxpayers' act, 

a statute in some of the I'nitcd States enabling a court 
of equity to enjoin nialfeasanct' of niiinicipul and town 
and county oflicors at suit of one or more taxpayers. — 
Taxpayers' action, an uctlmi brought by one or more 
taxpayers to enjoin offlclKl malfeasance, 
tax-sale (taks'sal), n. A sale of land by pub- 
lic aulhority for the non-payment of taxes as- 
sessed thoroon. 

Taxus (tak'sus), w. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), 
< L. taxus = Gr. rd^og, a yew-tree.] A genus 
of conifers, tho yews, tyjio of the tribe Taxese 
and suborder Taxacew, ' it is characlerized by most- 
ly dioudous flowers, the female solitary and consisting of 
a single erect ovule on a small annular disk, which soon 
becomes cnp-sliaped and fleshy, and finally forms a pulpy 
hcii’y inclosing the seed, hut free from it and open at the 
truiu'ate apex. I’he small globular male flowers are soli- 
tary in tho axils, surrounded by a few imbricated scales, 
with a siiort stalked Htameii-colnmn, flve to eight round- 
ish dcpi'esscil and fun owed anthers, which become almost 
umitrella-shaped and four- to six-lohed after maturity, 
and bear three to eight cells connate into a ring. The 
ripened seed Is hard, woody, and nut^-liko, somewhat vis- 
cous wlieu fresh, and contains an embryo of two cotyle- 
dons, There are « <»r 8 species, by some considered all va- 
ried Ics of one. natives all of the northern hemisphere and 
widely dispomMl. Tln*y are evergreen titles or shrubs, 
hearing Hlnn*t-petiolo<l Hat linear rigid leaves which are 
somewliat spirally inserted, but usually spread falcatoly 
into ranks. The genus is reiiiarkat>le fur the great varia- 
tion within the same species, Tl hnerata, the yew, seldom 
exceeding ir* or 20 foul in height in ICngland, Imt in the 
Himalayas l)eoonjlng a naked trunk tU) feet high and often 
10 in girth, its to]> reaching 70 or, it is said, sometimes 100 
foct ill lieight. T. brerijolia is similarly a low shrub In 
Montana, but a stately tret; Hometinu;s 70 feet liigh near 
the Pacific. T. Canadensis, the ground-hmiilock, formerly 
regarded as a variety of the Itritish species, usually a pros- 
trate slirut), extends from NtJW .It>r8«‘y and Iowa northwaid, 
generally under evergreens. The otlu r North American 
species, T. Fluridana of V\’t5sl. Florida anti T. ylobosa of 
Mexieti, are small liet*H, as are tliuseof Japan, whore 2’. 
euspidata is cultivated anti many curious varieties have 
been produced. Tlie genus is similar to Taxodium in its 
slow growth, and remarkable for tlie great bulk attained 
by oltler trees, as the etdebrated Aiikernyko yew near 
Sfiiines, in I'lngliiud, within sight of which the Magna 
Ulnirta was signed, wlilcli is 27i| feet in girth ; tho Tlsbury 
yew in \V III H,:i7 feist; and tlie Kortingall yew in Perthshire. 
00^ ; tht3 llrst of these was eHtimuieti liy Asa Gray to be at 
least years t»hl, and the seeond 1,000. .See yew, and 
con 1 part' hemloek-spruee.. 

taya (la'yjl), >/. Samo um lanuwr, 
tayel, w. tavl. 

taylet, ti. and r. An old spollin^^ of fniD, taiV^. 
taylort^ U. An olmoloto Kptdliii^ of tailor. 
Taylorism ( til ' 1 or-i /t n ) , »< . | < 7 ay lor ( boo d of . ) 

-f -ism.] A plniHo of N(‘w Ktij^iantl riilviniBni, 
dc'rivinj^ its nariH^ from l)r. N. W. Tn.ylor of 
Ntiw Ihivon, (loririoelieui ( 17H(i-18.')K). it was a 
mtalllltMtion of the eni lier New’ P.ngiand ('alvinism, in that 
it insisted np«>n ureal ln‘i!d(»m of the will, a mitiirul ability 
of moral elmiee, and a distinction between deitravityns a 
tf'iideiiey to sin and sin itself, tJie latter eonsisLing wholly 
in a voluntary ehoite of evil. It war sharply opposed to 
Tylerisiii. 

Puritan theology iiad lievt^lojied in New England Into 
Edwardisin, and then iiite llopkinsianism, Kminonsism, 
and Tayhmxm. Hneye. Jirit., XIX. 700. 

Taylor machine-gun. Sot^ machine-gun, 
Taylor's theorem. Soo theorem. 
tayo (L»'yd)i [^- Amor.J A gamioiii worn by 
Indians of South Anu riea.roBonililing: an apron, 
Honiotinu'B ooiisistinj^ (‘id indy of a (loop fringo 
inado of strings of beads, tooth, bonos, etc. 
tayra, n. So(‘ (aim. 

taysaam (ti'silm), n. An intorrnodiaL^ quality 
of Ghinosci raw silk, prodimod in tho district of 
Nanking. 

taytt, H ('0 tail^. 

tazelt (ta'zl), 7!, An old spoiling of teazel. 
tazza (tat'Ha), w. [It., a cup, a howl, s= F. 
tasse, cufi: stjti h/.v,v".] 1 . A shallow or sau- 

oor-shapod vossol mounted on a foot. — 2. A 
saucor-shapod rocojitaclo or howl, as tho bowl- 
part of th<‘ vossol dotinod ahovo, or a larger 
group containing sovt^ral diflVront bowls, 
tazzlef, n. Sanies as teazel. 

T-bandage (td^baiG'drij), n. A bandage ooin- 
posod of two strijis fastonod in the shape of the 
letter T. 


coriaceous or corky on the surface. T. distiehum, the bald 
or red cypress of the United Ktatos, is characteristic of 
southern swamps near the sea-coast, occupying large tracts 
to the exclusion of other trees, and extending often into 
deep water around lake-margins. It occurs from Dela- 
ware to Texas, and also In the MisBiasippi and Ohio val- 
leys to Indiana and Illinois. It often reaches a great size, 
sometimes 150 feet In height and 36 in girth, and furnishes 
a valuable wood which is soft, close, easily worked or split, 
and very durable, and is much employutl for cooperage, 
railway-ties, fences, posts, and shingles. It is almost 
indestructible in water or in contact with earth, but is 
often injured, especially beyond tho Mississippi, by a fun- 
gus, a speclt'S of hsedalea. Two varietit^s are distin- 
guished hy lumhermen— the white cypress, with light- 
brown wood, and the blaxk cypress, with dark-brown 
harder and more durable wckkI. at first heavier than 
water ; the sap-wootl of both is nearly white. The tree is 
also the source of an essential oil, a superior turpentine, 
and a medicinal resin, and from the beauty of its feathei-y 
foliage it is valued for lawn cultivation. It is especially 
remarkable for its lialiit. when growing under water, of 
throwing up large smooth conical projections known ns 
cypress-knees, comiiit>iily 2 (sometimes 7) feet high, cov- 
ered with reddish liark like the roots, and hollow, as is 
the base of the tree it self. They are by some siijiposod to 
bo aerating organs, by others to serve as braces to afford 
a stable latenil suppttrt in the yitdtling bottom, and hy 
others to be undeveloped or arrested tree-trunks, ((’om- 
pare cypress-knee, knee, 3((/), and cypressl.) The tree itself 
often rises out of water as a straight gray shaft so or Wl 
feet high befort; dividing into its flat sprouding top, Its 
base ribbed liy large projecting biittrt'sses, euch con- 
tinuous below witii H strong and branching root, from hori- 
zontal branches of wliich the knees arise. Tlie tree is 
also remarkable for its groat longevity, growing rapidly 
at flrst, in cultivation sometimes adding an inch in diame- 
ter a year, but soon becoming as slow-growing as the yew, 
and adding only an inch in twelve to thirty years. The 
otlicr sjiecies, T. waeronatinn, the Mexican cypress, nr 
ahiiehete, foms extensive forests in i-iie .Sierra Mndrti, at 
elevations from 4,(H)0 to 0,(MK) foot, itself often reaoliiiig 
70 to 1(K) feet high, with longer ami iiendulous brunclilets 
and more ]>crsistont greener leaves. It attains even a 
grtiat**!’ size and age than T. distiehum; the celebrated 
cyjiress of Montezuma, in tho gardens of (’hiipultepec, va- 
riously estimated from 70o to 2, (MM) years old, is 41 to 4.^ 
feet 111 girth ami about 120 feet high ; one at Atll.veo is 
alioiit 76 feet, and aiudher, near Oaxaca, 112 foot in girth ; 
tile latter was estimateil by A. de (’andolle ami Asa (bay 
to bt! at least 4,0(X» years old. A third species, T. hefertt- 
phyllum (for wliich see water-fdne, under inne^ \ is now 
sejmmted as Glyptostrotms heterophyllus, on account of its 
obovoid cone and stalked seeds 'Jlie genus is of groat 
antiquity geologically, being foiiml in tlie ('retueeous and 
in great, abundanec in tho 'I’ertiary cf noaily all parts of 
the world. 

Taxoideae (lak-soi'd^-fOt w. pi, [NL. (A. W. 
Eichhn*, 1887), < 7 V/j*wIv 4- Gr. i Mm;, form, 4- -nv.] 

1. A tribe of (‘oiiifVrs, of tin* snbordor Ta.ra- 
ceH' (tho suborder Taxoidefc of Eielilor), dis- 
tiiif^uisbod from Taxea',t\\c otlim* tribt' wilhin 
tluit suborder, by the absein’o of Htiy brsie- 
t(*ulos around tbo ovules, it inehidos ab«»ut 54 spe 
cies, of 4 genera, two of wliicli art* monotypic, Snxe-yothwa, 
a small yew-like tree of 1‘atagonia, and Microeaehrys, a 
prostrate slirub of Tusinunia. For tlio others, see I’odo- 
carpus anti Dacrydiain. Tlie tribe as now rocelveil coin- 
cides w'itii tlic Podtica rp-H' of previous authors witli the 
addition of Dacrydimn. 

2. Ei(dil(U’’s 8 (*cond suborder of conifiTs, tlu* 
samo as tli(» Taxarep, and including Eieblor’s 
trilms Taxoidew and Taxc/e. 

taxology (tak-sol '(}-ii ), 71, [ Prop. * f axiology ; < 

Gr. rd^ic, ordcu*, arningomont., < Tacavn^, niTtingc*, 
4- -Aoyin, < ‘Aiyitv, spoak; S(*i3 -ology,] Tho sei- 
t*nco of arrangomoiit or (‘lassifical ioii ; what is 
known of taxonomy. 

taxonomer ( 1 ak-son'()-m 6 r), 71. [< iaxonoin-y 4- 
-f 7 ’l .] A taxonomist. A, Skavton, Encyc.. Brit., 
XVIII. 4. 

taxonc:3!liC ( tak-stVnom 'ik ), a. [< laxonom-y + 
-ic.] lY'rtaining to taxonomy; classificatory ; 
systematic or methodical, as* an «.rrangi*mcnt 
of objotds of natural history in or(b*r: as, faxo- 
views; thc' taxonomie rank of a group. 

If . . . the student will attend to tlio facts which con- 
stitute the Huldeid-iimtterof elassiflcations, rather tliari tti 
tho modes of generalizing them which are exjneshed in 
taxonfrmie systems, lie will find that, however divergent 
these systenio may be, they have a groat tleal in conimon. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p, .561. 

taxonomical (tak*H(>-nom'i-kal ),a. [< taxonom- 
ic 4- -at.] 8 ame as taxoiupmic. Eucyc. Ur it., 
XXIV. 652. 

taxonomically (tak-S(}-iioiiPi kal-i), adr. As 
regards taxonomy, or systematic classification. 
Science, XXIV. 147. 

taxonoi^st (tak-Kon'o-raist), n. [< laxonom-y + 
-Lst.] On(* who classifies objects of natural h is- 
tory according to some system or approvt^d 
scheme; one who is versed in taxonomy. 

Our knowledge of the anatomy, and especially of the 
development, of the I nvorteiirata is increasing with such 
prodigious rapidity that the views of Taxtaunmids In re- 
gard to the proper manner of expressing that knowledge 
by classiflcation are undergoing, and for st^uic time to 
come are likely Uj undergo, itic(3ssaut modifleations. 

HLuadey, KusX. Invert., p. 561. 
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T-bar (te'biir), n. A bar of iron or steel hav- 
ing a cross-section of a form closely resembling 
the letter T. Huch bars are much used for 
architectural purposes and in bridge-building. 
T-beard (te'berd), n. A peculiar aiTangement 
of the beard. 

Strokoa his beard, 

Which now he puts i' tli' posture of a T, 

The Koiuan '1' ; y<mr T-beard is in fashion, 

And twifold doth express th’ enamoured courtier. 

Flelcher {and another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 1. 

T-bone, n. Satne as tan-bone. 

T-branch (te'brauch), n. See hraneh^ 2 (e). 
T-bulb (tc'bulb), n. A name given to bars or 
beams of iron or steel having a cross-soction 
like that of a T-b:ir, except that the vertical 
flaiige corresponding to .the stem of the T is 
thickened by an ovoid or elliptical reinforce- 
ment, making its cross-section resemble a ver- 
tical section of a bulb with an upwardly ex- 
tending stem attached and filleted to the 
horizontal flanges of tlie bar or beam. Such 
bars or beams are used in ship-building and 
for other inirposes. 

T-Caxt (te'kiirt), n, A four-wheeled open phae- 
ton, seated for four ijassengors: so called from 
its ground-plan resembling tln^ letter T. 
tcha-pan(cnii-]»an'), w. [Chinese.] The slap- 
ping-sticks of the Chijieso beggars : a kind of 
Castanet, made of two ))latc*s of hard wood, 
seven or eiglit inches long. 

Tchebysheman (eheb-i-shef'i-an), a. [< Tvheh- 
y/thcff (see def.) -h -/V/a.] Pertaining to the 
liussian mathematician Paf.TchebyshelT, born 
1821— Tcbebsmhefflan function, the biuu of the lof^a- 
rithfua of ull prime iiuniborH less than or equal to the 
variable. 

tcbamOZeiXL n. Another spelling of chernocem. 
tebetwertak, W. Hjime as chetvertaL 
tchibouk (chi-bok'), w. Same as chihouk. 
tchick (chik), [Imitative; the reg. spoiling 
would be ^eii'ick (of. ehurk^)] the spelling with 
initial t is to emphasize that sound initially.] 

1 . A sound produced by pressing the tougin^ 
against the roof of the mouth and suddenly 
withdrawing it, used to start or quicken the 
pace of a horse. 

Humming up the whc»1o with a provoking wink, and auch 
an inter jectiuual tehiekan men quicken a dull horae with, 
Petit Andr<l‘ drew off to the other aide of the path. 

Scott, Quentin Durward, xlv. 

2. An ox|)ression of surprise or of cojitempt. 
tcbick (chik), V. i. [< tchiekf //.] To make a 

sound bvor as if by pressing the tongue against 
the roof of the inoutn aud suddenly withdraw- 
ing it. 

^^Thatthar 'a in oughty good string,” . . . Sterling could 
not refrain from otiHcrving, uh the atout twine tchicked in 
several piecea under a ganien knife. 

Uarjter'g Mag., l.XXVL 32, 

tchinCOU (ching'kb), a. [Javanese.] A black- 
crested monkery of Java, SemtiopiUwenff rnefa- 
lophus. 

tenouma (cho'ma), v. [A French spelling of 
eWu mOf < a kind of nettle, 4* n>//, hemp.] 
China grass, or ra^nit^ Bwhmeria nivea. 

Tchudi, Tcbudic. other sjiellings of Chiidt, 
Ohudic. 

T-cloth ite'kl6th), n. A jilaiii cotton cloth 
manufactured in Great Britain for the India 
ami China markets : so called from n large letter 
T stamped on it. 

T-croSS (te'kros), w. A tau-cross. 

Te. In chirm. y the symbol for tclhirinw. 
tea^ (tii), n. [First used in E. about the middle of 
the 17th century, in two forms : (o) fm, then, tay, 
fey, tec (at first iironoum'ed ta, riming with obey 
(tope, 1 711 ), ym// (Gay, 1 720), in accoriiaucc with 
the spelling. later te,i74.'i, etc.); =F.///e= Sji.fe, 
formerly lea = It. Ih = 1). G. thee = Sw. 1 )an. te = 
NGr. TH pN]j.f//en),prob., through Malay fc, fr/i, 
< Chinese (Fuhkhui dial.) U' (pron. ta); {b) cha, 
tcha, chaa, chia, cia ^ Pg. cha = Sp. (esp. Amor. 
Si>.) ehn = It. cid = NGr. roat = Kuss. chai = 
Turk, ehay = Av. tnhdi^ shdi = Pers. J lind. ehd = 
Jap, (fiiinese ch^a^ f#V/, tea.] 1, A product 
consisting of the )>repared leaves of the tea- 
plant (see def. 2), of various kinds and qualities 
depending chiefly on the nietliod of treatnieiii. 
Black tea ia inaniifnctuird by a jn’occaa of withering un- 
der the influeucc of light, heat, and air, rolling, ferment- 
ing, aunning, and tiring (heating with charcoal in a aiovc) ; 
green tea by a more rapid jn'occaa without tlie withering 
and fermenting, and with more filing. Among the chief 
black teas ai’C bohea, congou, emtehong, caperdea, oolong, 
and pekoe; among the green, twanJeay, himm »lnn, young 
hymn, hymn, imjterial, and gunpowder, 'the gunpowder 
ia the fineat green, the pekoe the fineat black, both being 
made fnun the fliat piokiiiga — flowery jtekoe from leaves 
Bo young as to be atill covered with down. A third group 
of teas is known as Uie scented, generally of piM>ror quality, 


flavored with the flowers of the fragrant olive (see Oman- 
thvM), of the cliulan, and sometimes of the Cape jasmine 
(see Gardenia) and of other plants. This olassmcatlon 
applies more especially to Chinese teas. Tea became 
known In Europe during the seventeenth century. Among 
western nations the greatest consumers of tea are Great 
Britain, Bussia, and the United States. 

2. The tea-plant. Camellia theiferaf often named 
Thea Sinensin (or Chinensis). Tlie tea-plant is a 
shrub from 3 to 6 foot high, with leaves from 4 m 8 inches 
long and from II to 
21 Inches broad, and 
tapering toward 
both ends; the flow- 
ers are white, and 
about II iiicbes 
broad. The culti- 
vated plant ia of a 
more contracted 
habit, with smaller, 
more obtuse, and 
leathery leaves. 

The xdaniis known 
to gn»w wild In up- 
per Assam, the form 
there found having 
sometimes been dia- 
tiiiguished as Thea 
Amawica, forming, 
with its varieties, 

Assam tea. The 
Assam plant is 
much superior to 
the Chinese, and 
the teas moat plant- 
ed are liybrids of the two. Tlie ( 'hinese tea has two varie- 
ties, formerly distinguished as Thea Bohea and T. viHdis, 
black and green tea; but either kind of tea can be made 
from either plRiit. (Jhina is the great seat of tea-culture ; 
but tea is also extensively grown in Japan, having been 



Dninch with Fhiwei*. of 1 ca {Camellia 
thetfera, var. Bohea). 
a, leaf, bhimiiig the nervation. 



Br.inch with Flowers of Tc.i {Camellia thetfera, var. vtndiiSi. 
a, le.tf, showing Uic nervation; b, cafistile, showing the Inc ulicida) 
dehiscence ; r, a seed. 

Introduced in the reign of 8agaTennb(A. 3>. 810-23), also in 
India and ,Tava. Troiiiising experiments have been made 
ill Madagascar, Natal, Jamaica, etc. In the rnited .States 
it can be grown successfully in the South and in California ; 
but tile cost of labor has thus far prevented ita economic 
success. 

3. An infusion of the prepared leaves of the toa- 
jdant, used as a beverage, in Great Britain and 
America commonly with the addit ion of a little 
milk or sugar, or both, in continental Eur()]>e 
often with a litthi spirit, in Ktissia with lemon, 
and in China and neighboriug countries with- 
out any admixture, its action is stimulating ami in- 
vigorating, and, owing to the presence of tuuniu, more or 
less astringent. • Its main (luality depends ui>oii the al- 
kaloid thciii ; the leaf contains also volatile oils, which 
give it its fragrance, and some other substances. Ex- 
cessive uae, especially of green tea, affects the nervous 
system unfavorably. While tea contains but trifling nn- 
trlment, It is held to retard the waste of the tiasuea ami 
diminish the need of food. 

That excellent and by all physicians approved ('Jhina 
drink called by the Chineaiis and by other nationa 
tag, alias tee, is sold at the .Sultana Head ('offee House, 
London. Mercuriun Politicus, Sept. 30, lO.'ib. 

I did send for a cup of tee, a ('hiiui drink, of which I had 
never drank before. Pepgs, Diary, Sept. 28, 16(J0. 

Tea! thou soft, thou sober, sago, and venerable liquid ; 
. . . thoufeinale-tongue-runiiing, siTiile-smoothiiig, hearts 
opening, wink-tipping (;ordjal, to whose glorious insipid- 
ity 1 owe the happiest moment of my life, lot me fall pros- 
trate. Cibber, lady’s last Stake, i. 1. 

4. A similar infusion of the leaves, roots, etc., 
of various other plants, used either medicinally 
or as a hev(*rage : generally with a qualifying 
word. Hee jihrases below. — 5. The evening 
meal, at whicli tea is usually served; also, 
an afternoon entertainment at wliich tea is 
served: as, a five o’clock tea. See high tea, 
under high. 

After an early tea, the little ctiuntry-girl strayed Into 
the garden. Uatvthome, Seven Gables, vi. 

This is rather a large affair to be talked over between 
you and me after five-o’clock tea, Alicia, over a dying fire. 

Mr$. CHiphant, Poor Gentleman, viii. 


A tMV In the north country depends for distinction, : 
on its solids or its savourieiL but on its sweets. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, Bobert Elsmere, 

6. Urine. Gay, Trivia, ii. 297.— AbysslxHan t 

the leaves of CafAa edvdu, which are stimulant, antisc 
rifle, aud antiuarcotii^ and used by the Arabs to prod 
wakefulness.— Algerian tea, the flowers of Paronyt 
argentea and P. capUata (P. nivea), used to make a ; 
diciual tea in Algiers, thence imported into Franco 
considerably used under the name thd ambe. —Ap; 
lachian tea. Hoc Appalachian and jt/aujxm.— Arab 
tea, the Abyssinian or sometimes the Algerian te 
Assam tea. Hee def. 2 .-- Australian tea. Hoe 
tree. — Ayapaua tea, a tea made from ayapana, or 
plant i tself . See ayapana, — Barbary tea. See Jjyci 
— Beuooolen tea, Leptmperiwum iOlaphy^) niUduw 
leaves used in infusion hy the Malays.-— Black tea. 
def. 1.— Blue Mountain tea. See Soiidago.- - Bobea ’ 
Hee def. 1 .- Botany Bay tea, Smilaa glycyphyUa. 
iSV/iiiau;.— Bourbon tea. Same as foam fra. — Braz! 
Brazilian tea. Same as gervao; also, same as rnaU 
Breast tea, an infusion composed of aithea 8 pails, c 
foot-leaves 4 parts, Bussian glycynhiza Spaits, ani 
parts, mullen 2 paHa, and orris 1 part.— Brick tea. 
mcir-fea.— Broussa tea, Vaecinium Arct^ostaphylos, i 
at Broussa.— -Busk tea, the dried leaves ana tops oi 
leguminous shrub Cycloina genuttoides, which are of « 
like fragrance, and usea ia Infusion at the Cape of ( 
Hope to promote expectoration. — Cambric tea, a 
ture of hot milk and water, given to children.— Cami 
tea, a solution made by pouring liolling water on a 1 
of camphor.— Canada tea, a decoction of the leav 
Gaultheria procumbens . — Canary tea, rhmnbi) 

See Sida.— Carolina tea, same aa j/aujOdm.-'-Ce; 
tea. See Elaeodendron.— Clumsy tea. Hee dum 
Coffee or cOfTee-leaf tea, the leaves of the cuffee-j] 
long used in decoction in the Eastern Archipelago, 
contain a good amount of eaffein, l>ut ucrumpanied 1 
uri pleasant senna-like odor. — Cold tea, spirituous liq 
[ Slang. 1 — Congou tea. See d ef . 1, and Congou.— Enf 
breakfast tea, a name given in the United States t 
brand of tea known aa souchong. — Faam or faham 
See faham. - Green tea. See def. 1 . — Ounpowdex 
Hoii gunjnywder,and def. 1, above.— Hottentot’s tea. 
Heltchrgsum.—'ByBOIl skin tea. Htie def, 1,— H 
tea. See def. 1 .— Imperial tea. See def. 1.— j€ 
tea. Same us Npac Jersey tea. Hee below. — Jesuit’f 
(ff) See Psoralen, (b) Same as mate*.— Kafir tea. He 
lichrysim}.— Labradortea. See Ledum. — Lemon-| 
tea. Hee iewiew-/yrm».— Malay tea. Same as Bern 
tea. Hee above.— Marsll- tea. Ledum.- KBl 

tea. (a) See Mexican., (b) Hee Psoralen.— Moun 
tea. Hame as tcadwrry. New Jersey tea, a low s 
CeatiMhus Amcrieanus, of eastern North America 
leaves were used as a substitute for tea diirlni 
American revolution, aud the manufacture has 
revived in ]*ennsylvania. See Ceantdhus and re 
— New Zealand tea, Leptospermum scoparium. 
teadrej^.- Oolong tea. See def. 1.- OswegO tei 
butsbalin, Monarda diJyma., the leaves of which t- 
pleasant mint-like odor, and are said to possess 
stoniadiic, and deobstruent virtues. - Pagle tea, 
fusion of the dried flowers of the cowslip, having 
cotic property, drunk in some counties of Eiigli 
Paraguay tea. name as 
mate*.— Pearl-tea. Same 
a» gunpowder tea. See def. 1 . 

— Pectoral tea. Same as 
Inreast tea. — Pekoe tea. Sec 
def. 1 .- Pbaskomylia tea. 

Site appU’hearing sn.gc, un- 
der wir/ca.— Popayan tea, 

Miconia (MelasUma) thee- 
znns. Pu-erh tea, a tea 
forming an article of coin- 
niorce In ('hina near the 
frontier of Burma, said to 
be Used as an aid to diges- 
tion. It appears to be from 
a plant not very different 
from the wild Assam tea- 
plant.— Sage tea, an infu- 
sion of the common sage, 
used ns a mild tonic, astrin- 
gent, and aromatic: before 
the introduction of (^hiiiesc 
tea ctmsiderably used as a beverage in England.— B 
tkolomew’B tea. Same as mate*.— St. Germaix 
medicinal mixture composed of alcoholic extract o 
16 , sambucus flowers 10, anise ft, fennel ft, potassiui 
irate 3 parts. — St. Helena tea, a shrubby plant, . 

Tim portMittc/p/oiia, of Ht. Helena. -Balooptea. I 
sassafras tea.— SaBzafTas tea. Hoe sassafras.-- B 
tea, tea which has been scented by intermixture wi 
iferouB flowers, and again separated Iw sifting.— 
tea, a kind of coarse ten exported from China. It is 
compactly into sealed packages weighing abon 
pounds each.— Souchong tea. Hee def. 1 and 
breakfast tea, above.— South Sea tea. a iiiisnome 
yaui>on. — Surinam tea, a plant of the genus L 
species of which are used as tea.— Sweet te 
Smilax, 1. — SwIbb tea, an infusion of several 1 
the genus Achillea, especially A. moschata, A. 

A. nana, and A. nohUis, common in the Hwiss 
Tea family, the ordei* Temstrcemiacesp, to wb 
tea-plant belongs. - Teamster’S tea, a name of 
anMsyphUitioa. Also whorehmae f^a.— Tea Of 1 
an article prepared in Japan from the leaves 
drangea serrata {H. Thunbergit). — Tbeezan tea, 
theezans. Hee iS'aperrfia.- -To face tea. See/acfll.- 
kay tea. see def. i. — West Indian tea, a shrub 
Capraria biflora of the Scrophularinem, found in 
America and Africa, also called goatweed and tni 
Its leaves are considerably used as tea in the Wes 
—Wild tea, the lead-plant, Amorpha canesceris.— 
tea, the prepared leaves of a species of willow gro^ 
neighboi^ood of Shanghai, and used as a siibBiltui 
by the poorer classes. — Wood tea, a decoction mi 
guaiacum-wood, sassafras, ououis-root, and licori* 

tea^ (te), V. r< w.] I, intrans. I 
tea. [Colloq.J 



l'.T.rEi;{\i.iy Tc.a {/lex Pa 
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1 can hit on no novelty —none, on my life, 

VnleBB peradveufcure you’d tea w^ith your wife. 

Sarhamt Itigoldsby LegeiidH, 111, 255. 

Father don’t tea with iw, but you won’t mind that, I dare 
Bay. JHdcens, Nicholas Nickloby, lx. 

11. trans. To give tea to; servo with tea: 
as, to dine and tea a party of friends. [Colloq.] 
a. See tae^, 

tea-berry (to'ber^i), n. The American winter- 
groen, Gaultheria jmwumhcus, sometimes used 
to flavor tea and as a substitute for tea. Also 
tnom tain-tea and (>anada tea. 

tea-board (te'bord), w. A largo tray used for 
holding and carrying the tea-service. 

Shall we ho christened tea^hoards, varnished waiters? 

lfoic«t(r. Pindar), Works, p. 14.5. {Davies.) 

tea-bread (te'bred), w. A kind of light .spongy 
bread or bun, sometimes slightly sweetened, 
to be oaten with tea. 

She had been busy till the morning making tea-bread 
and 8ponge*cake8. Mrs. Gaskell, ('ruiiford, i. 

tea-bug (te'bug), n. An insect destructive to 
tea-plants, it selects the tender and more juicy leaves, 
which are those most prized iiy the t(;»-grower. punctur- 
ing them with its long atid slender proboscis in tlic Kame 
manner as an aphis. 

tea-caddy (te'kad^'i), w. 8ee mddif^y 2. 

Tile great, mysterious tea-urn, the chased silver ten- 
caddy, the precise and well-considered movemeiitHof Miss 
Deborah as she rinsed the old embossed silver teapots in 
tho iH>iliiig water. II. li. Stowe. Oldlown, p. 204. 

tea-cake (te'kak), n. A kind of light cake to bo 
eaten witli tea or at the meal oalh'd tea. 


Ann had made tea-cake, and thert* was no need for Milly 
to go for rolls tliat afternoon. The Century, XX X VXI. io,5, 

tea-canister (le'kan''''is-ter), n. A jnr or box, 
usually of simple form ami having a double 
cover, the inner cover being made to fit air- 
tigllt. Such canisters are made of metal as well as 
earthenware and porcelain, ami are Itniught fr<»m (’liiiiii 
and .lapun in great iiiimberh. 

tea-case (Ul'kas), it, A coffer or dtui contain- 
ing articles for tho tea- table forming toge- 
ther a set, such as sardine-tongs, jelly-spoons, 
pickle-f(»rlvH, and sometimes a number of t<'a- 
spoons and other more usual utensils. 

teach^ (tech), r.; pret. «ml pj). latajlti, ppr. 
leachitaj. [< MPb trehnty tHrltnt (])i*ct. tattrfhf, 
tanghtCftau^tr^ tn(jht<\ (ot/htr, ta.rtr, tivhtc^ (aht(\ 
tail I, pret. and pp. also (athaf), < AS. 
tievttn (pret. t/rh((\, pp. tirhl), show, point out, 
teach; akin to AS. idem, E. token, a mark, sign, 
etc., and to ]j. dterro, say, (tr. duhvivni, show, 
point out, Skt. y/ ditj, shou, point out. From 
the same root is the AS. it on, //da (for Uthott) 
=r OS. af-ilhan (= AS. of Don), deny, refus(‘, = 
Olid, cihon, MH(t. zllton, (1. criltt n, a<tcus<‘ of, 
charge wi th,= (J oth . tja-tcilton, show, an non m‘(' ; 
cf . 0 . m'ZTthnt, MH( 1 . crr-z'lht n, Ul 1 ( L far-z'iJian, 
refuse, d(*iiy, pardon, and G. ccD/m, Ml Kb zri- 
(jen. Olid, 'zvtffdn, show, point out,])rove, etc.: 
see token, dtefion, indit'oU’, di(f((efic.\ I. trans. 
It. To point out; direct; show. 

Now rctiinm T azen, for to trctic zoii the way from Oo- 
stantynoblc to JeruHnleni. Mandrrif/e, Trjivels, j». 21. 

I sluil iiiyHclf to herbes teehen y<»w. 

Chaucer, Nun’s J*ri<!8t'K T.'de, 1. 12b. 

He merveled who that hym slioldc liune tolde, and 
prayde hym that he woldt; teehe liym to tliat man that 
cowde cuitiiHeile the kynge of Iuh de.siies. 

A/cr/i’ntlC. E. T..S ), i. 72. 

2. To show how (to <lo something); hotjce, to 
train: as, to teavli a dog to lu*g; t(» teach a hoy 
to swim. 

In that (’ontree, ther ben J?estei«, tawthte of men to gon 
in to Watres, in to JtyvorcH, ami in to <lepe Slanke.s, foi to 
take Kysche. Maude irflte, TravclH, p. 205». 

They have tauyhi their tongue to siieak lies. .Tcr. ix. r>. 

She doth teach tho torebeH to burn briglit! 

Shak., 11. and .1., 1. 5. 40. 


Teach me to flirt u fan 
As the Si>»nislt ladies can 

Jiroivnian, liover’s Duarrel. 

3. To tell ; inform; instrnct; exi>laiii; show. 

The Mirror of human wisdom plaitdy teachiriff that fJod 
moveth angels, oven as that thing <lotli stir imin’s heart 
which is thereunto pre8cnte<l amiaide. 

Hooker, Ecclcfi. Polity, i 4. 

A Curse upon the Man wlio tauyht 
Women that Ix>vc was to be iiought. 

Coicley, 'riic Mistress, (tiven Love, 

The beat part of our knowledge is that which teachcM us 
where knowledge leaves i)tf ami ignorance begins. 

O. W. IIvlvws, Med. Essays, p. 211. 


4, To impai’t knowledge or practical skill to; 
jfive instruction to; guide in learning; educate; 
instruct. 


The goode folk that Poule to preched 
Profred him ofte, whan he hem Uehed, 

Somme of her g6o6 in eharite. 

Mom, qf the Rose, 1. 6680. 
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Who will be taught. If hoc bco not mooued with desire 
to be taught^ Sir I*. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

There, in his noisy mansion skille/i to rule, 
i'he village master taught his little school. 

Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 196. 

6. To impart a knowledge of ; give instruction 
in ; give IcsHons in ; instruct or train in under- 
standing, n.sing, managing, handling, etc. : as, 
to teach mathematics or Greek. 

Ich am a maister to teehe the lawe ; 

Ich am an eniperour, a god felawc. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Purnivall), p. 225. 

We do not coiitcmiic Rowles. but we gladlie teach 
Rewlcs. Asehatn, The .Scholeniaster, p. 27. 

'I’he years teach nmcli which the days never know. 

L’merson, Experience. 
Nowise might that nnnute teach him fear 

Who lifo-Ioiig had m»t learned to speak tlie name. 

Wilhain Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. .S21. 
==Byn. 4. 'I'o enlighten, scliool, tutor, indoctrimile, ini- 
tiate.- 5. To impai I, ineiilcatc, instil, preach. See instruc- 
tion. 

II. infntn.s. To give instruction; give lessons 
as a precejdor i>r tutor; impart knowledge or 
skill; instruct. 

'I'hc hoiols tliereof judge for reward, and the priests 
theieof teaeh foi hire. Micali lii. li. 

Men altogether conversant in study do know how to 
teach Imt not how to govern. 

Hooker, Eccles. IVdfty, v. 81. 

1 have lieard Mich. Malet (.Tudge Malet's soiO say that 
he had heard that Mr. .1. Sehhm’B fatlmr taught on the 
lute. Aulnreji, Lives, .lohn Helden. 

Nothing teaches like <*\i)erieiice. 

Itiinyan, l^ilgrim’s Progress, ii. 
Teaching elder. See cidni. f> (ft) 
teach" (lech), n. Saim* as faehe^K 
teachability (fe-cha-l>iri-ti), n. f< teachahiv 4- 
-//// (s(*<‘ -hilihj).'] Tile quality of being teacha- 
ble ; tea(diablem*ss. 

teachable (fe'cha-bl), a. [< tcaeh^ 4- -ablc.'\ 
(Jajiable of bc'ing taught; apt to learu; nmdy 
1o r(‘c(‘ive instruction; ilocile. 

M e ouglit to bring our niindr4 free, unbiassed, and teaeh 
aide, to learn oiir n'lignin fniiri the word of (kid. Watts. 

Anmng slightly ienchahie inuiiimals, liowevcr, there is 
one group imu-e teachable than the rest. 

,/. Piske, Pvoluiionist, p. 214. 

teachableness (te'cha-bl-uos), n. The quality 
of heiug t(‘a.chablo; a willingucHs or reailincHs 
fo Im* inKtract<‘d; aptu(‘ss to liuim; tlocility. 

It was a great army ; it was tlie result of all the power 
and wisdtun of flu* Government, all tlie diwotion ol the 
pi'ojde, all the intelligence and teaehahlenessuf the soldiers 
tbeinselves. The Ceufarg. XXX1\. 112. 

teache (tedi), n. Sam(> as taehc^K 
teacher (Ic'chcr), n. [< ME. trehere; < tcoch^ 
4--n4.] 1. Om* wliot(‘ach(‘HoriuHtriicts; one 

wliosc business or occupation is to instruct 
olluTs; a pr(»ccptor; an luslriictor; a tutor; 
in ji. restricted seusc, om* \^ho gives instrmd iou 
in rt'ligioii; specitically, in early New Englaml 
(kuigregationalism, a. clergyman chargeil with 
the duty of giving ndigious iiistyiictiou lo a 
churcli, ill some ehurches tlie ofiices of pastor 
and leacljcr being at iirst ilistiiiet. 

All knowledge is either lielivered by teachers or at- 
tained liy men's ]>roj>er endeavours 

itaeon, Advaiiceiiioiit of Learning, il. 

The teachers in nil tin* churches assembled tlujinselves. 

Haleujh. 

Some as iiastors and teachers (Eph. iv. 11). From tliesi^ 
latter not being distinguislied from the pastor, it vonlil 
seem that the two ofllccs w« re liebi by tin* same iierson. 

Dean Atjnrd, Greek I’estarnent. 
Teachers’ Institute. Hee i usti tute. 
teachership (te'('her-shii0, W. [< teacher 4- 
-.s7//y/.J 'rhe oflli'e of teacher; the post of 
tea('}i(*r; an appointment as a teacher. The 
Atnerican, V. L’hl. 

tea-chest (1 e/<*li(*st ), n. A wooden box, mtide of 
liglil. material and liueil with thin slieet-Iead, 
in whieli lea. is e.v]K>rt<‘d from China ami other 
tea-gi'owing eonii1ri(*s ; eH]iecially, Ruch a liox 
containing a dennile and prescribed aiufuint of 
tea, otiierwise called leholo chest (a huiidre<b 
weiglit to HO ]iounds or more), now seldom 
shipped, the smaller fiackages being Rpoken of 
as half-rhestM (75 to HO juniiidn, but the w<*ight 
varies according to the kind of tea) and qnar- 
to’-rhe.stn (from 25 to 20 pounds). All tiiese 
boxes, of whatever size, are almost exaetly 
eu Ideal in shap<*. 

teaching (tci'cldng), n. [< ME. Uehtjmj, < AS. 
tieeunu, teacliiiig, verbal n. of tw.ean, teach: 
see ieaetA, r.] 1. The act or busiiicsR of in- 

structing. 

Shall none hcraude iie harjKiarehaiic a fairere garnement 
Thar Haukyn the octyf man and thou do by my t^chyng. 

Piers Plmvman (BX xiv. 24. 

2. That which is taught; instruction. 
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It is certain that the Russians submit to the teachings 
of tho church with a docility greater than that displays 
by their civilized opponents. Ruckle, OivlUzatiuu, 1. 141. 
asSyn. 1. Training, Educatimi, etc. See instruction. 

teachless (tech'les), a. r< teach^ 4- -leas.'} Un- 
teachablo; indocile. ShelJeif. [Rare.] 
tea-clam (te'klam), n. Seo the quotation. 

These Ihard-shellcd clams] are sometimes so small aa to 
count two themsand to the barrel, and, if about li inches 
In diameter, go by the name of tea-dams. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. il. 698. 

tea-clipper (td'klip"^ir), n. A fast-sailing ship 
engaged in tlu' tea-trade, 
tea-cloth (te'kloth), n. A cloth for a tea-tahle 
or a tea-tray. 

tea-cup (te'kup), n. 1. A cup in which tea is 
served. The tca-ciii>s used in ('hina and Japan have no 
handles, but some have covers, and are sumetimos placed 
in little saucers of some ditiereiit material. 

2. A ten cupful; as, a lea-enp of Hour, 
teacupful (te'kup-ful), n. f< tea-cup 4- ■/«/.] 
As much as a tea-cup will hold; as a definite 
(imiiitity, four fluidouiices, or one gill, 
teadf, n. S (‘0 tedc. 

tea-dealer (te'de'^ler), u. One who deals in or 
buys ami sells tea; a merchant who sells tea. 
tea-drinker (te'dring^'^ker), n. One who drinks 
t('a; especially, one who uses tea as a beverage 
hahitiuilly or in preference to any other, 
tea-drunkard (te'dnnig^''kjird ), n. One affected 
with theism. 

tea-fight (te'fit), n. A tea-party. [Slang.] 

Gossip prevails at tea-fights in a bank country villagCL 
until the railmad eonnccls it with the great world, and 
women leiini to survey larger grounds than their neigh- 
bors’ back yanls. N. A. Rev., OX LI. 242. 

tea-garden (te'giir'^dn), v. 1. A garden or open- 
air iuclosure fonmuly attaclied to a house of ‘ 
<*ntertaiiiim*ul, wli(U‘e tea was sorvmd. Those 
gavdmiH were" jihiccs of fasliionatile resort in 
Euglaiul in the eighteenth century. — 2, A 
l>lantati(>n of tea. Sonns^ JCveye. Manuf., p. 1994. 
teagle (te'gl), w. [ITob. a dial, var.’of taekte.'] 
A hoist; an olt^vator; a lift, such as is used for 
raising or lowering goods or persons from flat 
to flat in large eslahlishments, [North. Eng.] 

Wait a minute ; It ’s the teagle hoisting above your head 
I’m afiaid of. Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton, xxvil. 

tea-gO'Wn (te'goun), n. A loose easy gown of 
effective style ami material, in which to take 
aft (‘moon t(‘a. at hom(\ or for lounging. 

It (!anu* to this, that she liad a tea gown made out of a 
window-curtain wllh a Hamboyaid jiattcrn. 

Harjwr's Mag., LXXVIII. 666. 

Teague (tog), n. [So called from the former 
prevalence* of Teapue as an Irish name; cf. W. 
(aiinj, a rustic, pousaut, clown.] An Irishman: 
used in eontc'-mjit. 

With Hhlnkin «p Morgan willi blew Cap or Tearrue 

Wo into no Ct)vennnlH tJiiter nor Leiigiie. 

./ohn lUujford, Collection of Balluds (1671X 

Teagueland (teg'laml), n. [< Teapue 4- land.'] 
irimind: us(m 1 in ridicule or ojqu’olirium. 

Dear courtliT, excuse me fr<»m Teagueland and slatigh- 
tel. Tain Rroirn, Works, IV. 276. {Davies.) 

tea-house (t(VhouK), n. A houst^ of eutertain- 
immt in (’hina and .lapan, when^ t(‘a and otlier 
light r(‘freRhim*nts arc* si'rved. 

'I'lie Inns and ten-houses are tin- grand fe.atureH if iheso 
towns. Knegc. Rrit., XIII. 678. 

teak (tek), V. [Fnvmerly also trek, teke; < Ma- 
layalam tekka, Tamil trhhn, flu* leak-tree. The 
Hind. luiTm^ is .sdgintn, sopnn, Mariitlii sap (Ar, 
Pers. sdj). Ski. i;aka J An I'.ast Indian timber- 
tree*, Terlana pranifis,or its wood, rhe tree abounds 
in the mixed fori-sts ol Indn Biitimi, Siam, and tlm Ma- 
layan isbiiKls , It Intri ))eu< rrdiiceit by cutting in India 
and llui ma, blit is now mainlaini'd tiy government within 
ilie British doniHin. It gnois a ht'igiit of 120 to 160 
feet, with a 
girth of JU or 2f> 
feet, amt bears 
dlooi»lng ieiives 
S tf» 12 ineluM 
long. Ilstimbei 
is nt }> yellow- 
ish lirow'ii e»))- 
or. Is strulglit- 
graineil and 
easily worked, 
when once HCiU- 
soned docs not 
waip or ciaek, 
is hard and 
strong, arni, ow- 
ing to the pres- 
ence of a resiri- 
OUH oil, is (‘X- 
tremeiy dura- 
ble. For shij)- 
building it is 
perliaps tho 
most valualtlc; wood known, bsjng especially prof erred for 
armored vessels, since it does not, tike oak, corrode the 
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Iron. It i8 exported in large nuantities to Great Britain, 
and Bomewhat to other countriea, chiehy for this use and 
for building railway-carriages, and is employed iit India 
for those and many other piirposeH. The oil is extracted 
from the wo<»d in Burma, and used medicinally and as 
a substitute for linseed oil and as a varnish. A tar used 
niedicinally is also distilled from it, and the leaves afford 
a rod dye. The name is apidiuable to the other species of 
Tectona . — African teak, same as African ea/f( which see, 
uixler oaHr).— Bastard teak, the East Indian Vtcrncarpun 
Marmpium. It is the most important source of kino, and 
affords in its heart^wood a timber brown with dark streaks, 
very bard and dm able, and taking a line polish, used in 
house-building and for making furniture, agricultnral 
implements, eb*. The name is also applied to the <ihak, 
or Hengal kino-tree, Butca J ro/nhutn.-- Ben teak, the wood 
of LnuerHtrwmia mtcrocnrp(f ; also, a low giwle of trm* teak. 
—New Zealand teak, a tree, yuex lHUrralis, do Oi* tio feet 
high, yielding a hard fissile timber indestruetible under 
water. -Teak or teakwood of New South Wales, a 
small laiirineous tree, Emliandra (ftauca, with a lianl, 
close- and iinc-graiiied w^eod. This tree ajipears, how- 
ever, to belong to (Queensland, where also atujthcr tree, 
Dittmaria haloi/ftiaidcn of the Evjdntrhifice/c, is culled teak. 
—White teak, Flindermt OMcimna of (.Queensland, a tall 
slender mueh-branebiMl tree, with wo(»d said to be used 
for staves and for cabinet-work. Also yellounmod. 

tea-kettle (tc'kpt''''l),w. A porta kettle with 
spout and handle, in vvbi(di to boil water for 
making t(3a and for other nses. 

teak-tree (tek'tre), -w. S(m^ tcafi'. 

teak-wood (tek'wiul ), w. The wood of the teak- 
tree ; teak. Tha Kntfi ttorr, J A V 1 . i5I C. 

teal^ (t(3l), n. [Early mod. E. Icalr; < ME. Uic; 
ef, I), Idbufj tahnfE Ml), fidimjh, taltn(;h, att'al; 
origin unknown, ('f. OSe. atleaU otUuU y Scaiid. 
atiuH/y a1U'lin(j-m\(i (Briuinitdi, “Ornitliol. Bore- 
alis,”!). eited in Eneye. Brit., X.XIII. lOf)), the 
name of a bird mentioned in eon junction with 
tfidlj] A small freHh-wa.t(*r duck, of the sub- 
family and gtmus Qucrquidula (or AV /- 

lion). Then* arc numerous npecies, in all parts of the 
world. The best-kn(»wn arc in Europe and S in the 
United States. The comm<m teal t»f Europe is Q. ercccn, 
very similar kj the green-winged Aincrioan teal, if aaroli- 
w>rm«, but lacking a white eresecntic maik on llu* side of 
the breast in front of the wing wiiich is conspicuous in 
the other. The summer teal of Eumi>c is Q. cJrcia, the 
garganey.— American teal, the Americttii greciiwiug, 
QuerqtmUila carolinc'iutiH. Latham, Also called 

locally least greon-winijed, mud, red-headed, and wuder 
Blue-winged teal, the American hluewing, Qmr- 



Tc.il mule. 


qwdvla dUcots. Also called locallv 'ivhitr-fared teal or 
duck, and summer Crnf. — Uinnamon tBBl, (^aer(fuedida 
cyanojftcra, of western North America and Soulh Ameri- 
ca : so called fmm theeolorof the under jiarts of the adult 
male. — Crlcket-teal, the garguney, i,nierquedula circia: 
so called from its cry. Goose-teal, a goslet.- Salt-wa- 
ter or brown diving teal, the ruddy duck. Krismatura 
ruhida. See cut under A’mnwifwm dmowi, 1SS4; Tram- 
hull, P'hesnpeake Bay and norida. 1 Scotch teal. 
Same as Scotch dwe/r (which see, under dnrK’). — Summer 
teal, (rt) 'rhe garguney. Mao summer duck. [Eiig.J (ft) 
The blue- winged teal. 

teaP (tel), n. [< v., jirob. ii var. of 

or /o/r-.] Tlie act of cajoling or wheculling. 
[Seoteh.] 

*‘Aiild Will's’ * cracks * ami teals' and “lies" were 
well known to the curious in every <ionier of the kingdom. 

. Atheiueum, No. p. 34.*}. 

teaP (tcl), V. A Welsh <lry nmasuro, e<|ual to 
five Winchester bushels (nearly). A loutf teal 
in Pombrokeshire is about eiglit biisliols. 

Tealby series. A division of tlio Lower Green- 
sand in I iincolnshire, England: so naruod by 
Judd. It consists of beds of limestone, is from 40 to 60 
feet thick, and is iinderhilii by a mass of sandstone of about 
the same thickness. 

teal-duck (tel'duk), A teal; especially, tlio 
eommon Enrop('an toal, Qitcrqurdula vrecca. 

tea-lead (ie'l(*d), W, Thin sheet-lead, used in 
lining tea-ehests. 

tea-leaf (te ' lef ) , n, l . The loaf of the tea-plant. 
— 2. pi. Tea that has Inum soaked or infused. 

An extensive trade, but less extensive, I am informed, 
than it waa a few years ago, is carried on in tca-leaces, or 
In the leaves of the herb after their having been subjected 
in the usual way to decoction. 

Mayhew, I^ndoii Labour and London Poor, 11. 149. 
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Teale*8 operation. See operation, 
team (tem), n, [Early mod. K. also teem ; < ME. 
tmuy tmMj team, < A8. team = OH, tom = OFries. 
/.d)w= MLG. Umi, LG. Utom, progeny, offspring, 
family, a family ; of similar form with D. loom, 
rein, = MLG. tom, rein, LG. tomn = OHG. 
MIIG. zoum^ G. zaiim, bridle, = Icel. taumr = 
Sw. tiim = I)au. tiinme, rein; prob., with for- 
mative -)w, < AS. icon, etc. (Tout, y/ tug, fuh), 
draw: sc(3 feel, knd, tug,‘] If. Family; off- 
spring; x^fogeny. Robert of Olouccfitcr, p. 261. 
— 2t. Kaee; liiieage. 

This child is come of gent ill e feme 

Torretd of Portugal, 1. 2022. 

3. A litter or brood; a pair. 

A team «»f ducklings about her. Holland. 

A few teams of ducks bred in the m(X»rs. 

OUhert White, Nat. Hist, of Selbornc, To T. Pennant, xl. 

4. A number, series, or line of animals moving 
together ; a floek. 

Like a long team of snowy swans on high. 

Dryden, ..Ehieid, vll. OO.'i. 

6. IVo or more horses, oxen, or other beasts 
liarnessed together for drawing, as to a coach, 
eliariot, wagon, cart, .sleigh, or plow, in the 
Unit^ Slates the tenu is frequently used for the vchicl(* 
and the horses or <»xon together. In statutes exempting 
from sale on execution, a team includes one or mores ani- 
inais and the vehicle and harness, such as are all used 
togetlier. 

The Hun, to shun this Tragi ke sight, a-paco 

’'I'uriis hack his Teem. 

SyltuuiterAi'. of i>uBni*taB'R Weeks, ii.^ The Handy-Oafts. 

F«»rtheiii . . . a fmmof fourhayslwillhavebecomej as 
fabuiouK as Bucephalus or Black Hess. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, vli. 

If he I the tnivelerl desires amusement, lie may hire a 
team, and observe life from a buggy in (’entral I'ark. 

CornhUl Mag., N. H., No. 04, p. .’173. 

6. A number of x>eTHons associated, as for the 
performance of adetinitc piece of work, or form- 
ing one of th(3 parties or sides in a gann*, mat ch, 
or tin* like: as, a team of foot-hall or base-hall 
playcTS. [Colloq.] 

Hear me, my little tee^n of villains, bear me. 

Mamingvr, Virgin-Martyr, iv. 

7. In Rdg. nniversilivs, the iiujiils of a coach, or 
private tutor. [Slang. J 

A mathematical tutor can drive a inu(*h larger team than 
a classical , the latter cannot well have more than throe 
men construing to him at it time. 

C. A. Bristed, EngliBh University, p. lt)l. 

8. In Anglo-Saxon law, tlu^ right or franchise 
sonu'iimes gruntod to compel lioiders of lost 
or stolen goods to give ux> the name of the x>(‘r- 
son from whom they wore reetdved, by ri*(pnr- 
ing such a holder to vouch to warranty. Bee 
roneh. - Jersey team. Same as Jersey males (which 
see, under wiotA). 

team (tom), r. [Early mod. PL also teem ; < team, 
/(.] I. tmns, i. To join togoth(>r ill a team. 
By this the Night forth from the darksome howro 
Of Hurebus lusr teemed steedcs gan call. 

Spenser, Virgil’s Onat, 1. 314. 

The liorses fin a horse-artillery battery] are teamed in 
pairs ' lead, centre, and wheel — the drivers mounted »ni 
the nciu' horaes. Encyc. Brit., 11, (j(}3. 

• 2. To w’ork, convey, haul, or tlio like with a 
team. Imp. Diet. — 3. In contractors’ work, to 
give out (i)ort Jons of the work) to a gang or team 
under a subcontractor. [Colloq.] 

II. inlrann. To do work with a team, 
teaming (te'ming), w. 1. The act of hauling 
(*nrth, goods, etc.., with a team. — 2, In contract- 
ors’ w^ork, a certain mode of doing thi' work 
which is given out to a ‘Gjoss,’^ who hirt*s a 
gang or t(*au) to do it, and is responsible to the 
owner of tht^ stock. K, //. Knight, 
team-shovel ( tem 'shuv'®'! ), a . All earth-scraper, 
or scoop for moving ('arth, drawn by horses or 
oxen, and having handles by which it is guided. 
See cut under E. IT. KntgltU 

teamster (tem'ster), n. [< team + -stcr.'] One 
who drives a team, or is engaged in the busi- 
iK'ss of teaming. 

Western teamsters siie renowned for their powers of con- 
tinuous exeemtiuu. A, GdJcie, Geol. Sketches, x. 

teamwise (tem'wiz), a. Being like a team; 
harnessed together. 

That his swift choret might have passage wydo 
Which fourc great hippodames did draw in temewise tyde. 

Spenser, F. Q., HI. xl. 40. 

team-work (tem'w(‘rk), n. 1. Work done by 
a team of horses, oxen, etc., as distinguished 
from manual labor. [U. S.] — 2. Work done 
by the players collectively in a base-ball nine, 
a foot-ball eleven, etc. : as, the team-work of 
the nine is excellent. [Colloq., U, S.] 

Tean, a. See Teian, 


tear 

tea-oil (te'oil), n. An oil expressed in Chi 
from the seeds of Camellia Samngua, an a 
of the common tea-plant. It resembles ollve-oi: 
used for many domestic purposes, and forms a cousic 
able 01*11016 of trade. Ine residual cake, owing to 
presence of aglucosidc, is used as a hair-wash and a sc 
as a flBh-poison, and for destroying earthworms. A i 
cotic essential oil also is distilled from tea-leaves, 
tea-party (to'par’^'ti), n. An entertainment 
which tea and other refreshments are servi 
also, the persons assembling at such an ent 
tainmenl. 

But though our worthy ancestors were thus singul 
averse to giving dinners, yet they kept up the social ba 
of intimacy by occasional bunquetings, called tea-part 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 
Boston tea-party, a humorous name given to a rev 
tionary proceeding at Hoston, December 16th, 1778, in 
test against the tax upon tea imposed by the British | 
ernment on the American colonies. About tlfty men in 
disguise of Indians boarded the tea-ships in the har 
and threw the tea overboard, 
tea-plant (te 'plant), n. The plant that yic 
tea. See teai^, 2, — Barbary tea-plant. SeeLyci 
—Canary Island tea-plant. See A\‘da.— Lettso 
tea-plant. See Lettsomta. 

tea-pot (te'pot), n. A vessel in which tef 
mam*, or from which it is poured into toa-ci 
- A tempest In a tea-pot. Hee tempest, 
teapoy (tcVpoi), n, [More prop, tepoif, tei 
(the spoiling teapoy simulating or suggestir 
couiioetion wuth fm); < Hind, lipdi, a con 
tion of Pers. nipdi, a three-legged table.] ( 
ginally, a small three-legged table or sta 
hence, by extension, a siiiall table for the 
service, having three or four legs. 

Kate and 1 took much pleasure in choosing our tea-j 
hers had a mandurin parading on the tup, and mine a f 
of birds and a inigoda. S. O. Jewett, Deephaven, ] 

tear^ (tS'i’)» x>ret. tore (formerly tare), 
torn, p})r. tearing. [< ME. teren, teeren (p 
far, pp. toren). < *A8. teran (pret. Iser, pp. tor 
rend, tear, = O^. far-terian, destroy, =D. f 
= MLG. teren, consume, = OH(}.Jirzernn, lo 
dc^stroy, tear, MUG. zern (rer-zern), G. zeh 
misuse, consume, = Icel. tara = 8w. tar 
Dan. tivrr, consume, = Goth, ga-tairan, br 
destroy, = Gr. dtptir, flay (see derm, etc. 
OBulg. f/rru, tear.] 1, Ira ns. 1. To rend; 
axiart or in pieces; make a rent or rents in 
to tear one’s clothes; to tear up a hotter. 

Wo schulen foonde eucry-choon, 

Allc t<i-^dcrc, hot he hool [whole] A' some, 

To leer nlm from the toj* to the teon (toesl. 

Uymruito Virgin, etc. (E. K. T. a.), 

O, it offends nic to the soul to hear a robusthms 
wig-patod follow tear a xmanlon to tatters, to very ra 
split the ears of the groundlings. Shak., Hamlet, ill. 
They spared nn the curtains to tear them. 
lJuke of Athol's Nmtricc (Uliild’s Ballads, Vlll. 

2. To produce or efft'Ct by rending or f 
similar action : as, to tear a hole in one’s d 

Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
linlikely wonders; bow these vain weak nails 
May tear a passage througb the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world. Slmk., KIch. II., v. 

3. Tolacc^rate ; wound in the surface, as b 
action of tooth or of something sbarx) ri 
dragged <)V(U’ it: as, to tear the skin with th< 
also used figuratively : as, a heart kmi wit 
guish ; a party or a church torn by factioi 

Filial ingratitude! 

Is it not as this mouth shniild tear this hand 
For lifting ffsxl to *t? Shak., Lear, iii. 

4. To drag or remove violently or rudely ; 
or pluck with violence or effort; forceVi 
or imc(‘remomously ; wrench; take by f 
with /row, down, out, off, etc. 

She ooniplayncth . . . that sometimes he speak 
many and so greate despiteful wordes that they bres 
hart, & tear y»- teiu-es out of her eyes. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), 

Must my soul be thus torn away fi*om the things It 
and go whore it will hate to live and can never die' 
StUlmgJleet, Berniouf 

Idols of gold, frmn, heathen temples tom. 

♦Scoff, Vision of Don Roderick, The Vision, 

To tear a catt, to rant ; rave ; bluster. 

I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a ca 
make all split. Stmk., M. N. D., i 

To tear one’s self away, to go off unwillingly, rc 
—To tear the Bair, or to tear one’s beard, to p 

hair or beard in a violent or distracted manner, a£ 
of giicf or rage. 

Gods ! 1 could tear my beard to hear ^ou talk 
Addison, Oat 

To tear up. (a) To remove from a flxed state 
lence : as, to tear up a tree by the roots. (6) To ; 
pieces or shreds; rend completely : as, to tear up 
of paper; to tear up a sheet into strips, ss Sim* 
etc. See renal. 

II. intrans. 1. To part, divide, or sej 
on being pulled or handled with more c 
violence; as, cloth- that tears readily. — 
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move noisily and with vifforous haste or eager- 
ness; move and aot witn turbulent violence; 
hence, to rave ; rant; bluster; rage; rush vio- 
lently or noisily: as, to tear out of the house. 
[Colloq.] 

And now two smaller Cratolilts, boy and girl, canto tear- 
ing in. Dickem, Christmas Cai'ol, iii. 

Aunt T^ois, she 'a ben bilin’ up no end o' doughnuts, 
an' tearin' round 'nough to drive tho house out o' the 
winders, to git everything ready for yc. 

U. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 626. 

To np and tear, i^ee ripi ,— To tear off or away, to 

start off suddenly. [Colloq. 1 

tear^ (tar), w. [< tear^fV.] 1. A rent; a fia- 
sure. — 2. A turbulent motion, as of water. — 
8. A spree. -Tear and wear, deteriora- 

tion by long or frequent use. Compare wear and Uar, 
under wear, n. 

tear'^ (ter), n. [< ME. teer, ter^ tcrcy tear, < AS. 
tear, tmr, contr. of ^tahury ^tcahor, tmUher = 
OFries. tar = OHG. sahary sahhary MHO. ::ahfir 
i^sacher) (pi. s(ihere)y zar, O. zdlire = Icel. Uir 
= Sw. tdr = Dan. taar, taare = Goth, tmjr = Or. 
SuKpify Mkovov (also, with additional suffix, iVi- 
Kfw/ia = OL. *dacrumay dacrimUy lacrimuy later 
erroneously lackrimay lachryma (> It. layrhua 
= Sp. Idijrima = Pg. lagrima = F. larnie), = 
OIr. dacTy der, a tear; usually referred, as being 
^bitter’ (causing the eyes to smart), to \/ date 
(Gr. (kiKvecv), Skt. da^., bite (so 8kt. agrUy 
tear, to t/ be sharj): see acute , edge).'] 1. 
A drop or .small quantity of the limpid fluid 
secreted by the lacrymal gland, a])pearing in 
the eye or falling from it; in the plural, the 
peculiar secretion of the lacrymal gland, serv- 
ing to moisten the front of the <>yoball and in- 
ner surfaces of the eyelids, and on occasion to 
wash out the eye or free it from s})Ocks of dirt, 
dust, or otlu^r irritating substances. TeaiH, like 
saliva, uro contltiunlly Bocreted in a certain tiuantity, 
which is Bpeedily and copiously increased when the ac- 
tivity of the gland is excited either by mechanical Atiniu- 
latioii or hy mental emotion. Any passion, tender or vio- 
lent, as joy, anger, etc., and cBpceially pain or grief, may 
excite the flow t)f tears, which is also immediately pro- 
voked by pain, eBpocially in the eye itself. Tho tears i»r- 
dinarily flow unperceived through the lacrymal canal or 
nasal duct into the nose; when the supply is too copious 
they overflow tho lids luiU trickle down the cheek. 'I’etirs 
consist of slightly saline water, liaving an alkaline reac- 
tion. 

Hche whflsschod his Feet with hire 7Vre«, and wyped 
hem with hire Ileer. MandeoUle, Traveds, p. P7. 

The big round Uare 

('oursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase. Shak., As you Like it, ii. 1. :iK. 

Hence — 2, pL Figuratively, grief; sorrow. 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Ps. cxxvi 6. 

3. Somotbiug like a tear-drop, (a) a droji of fluid; 

as, tears of blood. (6) A solid traiisparont tear-shaped drop 
or small quantity of something ; as, tears of amber, bal- 
sam, or resin: speciilcally said of tlu5 exudation of certain 
juices of trees. 

Let Araby extol her happy coast. 

Her fragrant flowTs, her trees with precious tears. 

Itryden. 

Myrrh consists of rather irregular lumps or t^iars of vary- 
ing kze, from that of a hen’s egg down. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sdeiuifs, V. 97. 

4. In glass-manyf,y a defect, of oceasioiial oc- 
currence, consisting of a bit of clay from the 
roof or glass-pot partially vitrilicd in the glass. 
Suc.h tears soinetiracs cause a glass object to 
fly to pieces without apparent cause.— Crocodile 
tears. See crorodilr.— Glass tear, (o) Same as detonat- 
intj bulh (which see, under detonating) (h) In i la; making 
of ornamental glass, a i>car>Hhaped drop of colored glass 
applied for ornament. — In tears, weeping. 

See, she is in tears. Stwridan, School for Scandal, v. 2. 

Job’s teaxs. (a) A name given in New Mexic.ii and Ari- 
zona to grains of olivin, peridot, or chrysolite, suggested by 
their pitted tear-like appejirance. (6) See Ooix. Juno's 
tears. Scf? J uno'sdears.— St. Lawrence’s tear, one of the 
meteors called the Perselds, especially one appearing on 
the eve of St. Lawrence (August 9th).— Tears Of mastic, 
the hardened drops of exuded gum from /'istaria Lenfis- 
eus . — Tears of St. Peter, a West Indian acanthaceous 
plant, Anthacanthus inicrophyllus . — Tears of Strong 
Wine, a name sometimes given to a phenomenon Involv- 
ing capillary action, and explaiikod by the high surface- 
tension of water as compared with Jileoiiol. It is olkserved, 
for instance, that when a wine-glass partially tilled with 
port wine is allowed to stami, the alcohol evaporates more 
rapidly than the water present with it; hence the latter 
tends to increase in proportion, and because of its higher 
surface-tension creeps up on tho surface of tho glass, drug- 
ging the other liquid with it, till drops are formed which 
roll down the sides again. 

tear^ (ter), v, t, [< tear*^y w.j To fill or be- 
sprinkle with or as with tears. fUare.J 

The lorn lily teared with dew. 

The Century, XXXVII. 546. 

tear-bag (ter'bag), ». The tear-pit or larmier, 
tear-drop (ter'drop), n. A tear. 

A teardrop trembled from its source. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 
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tear-duct (ter'dukt), n. The lacrymal or nasal 
duct, which carries off tears from the eye to the 
nose. See cut under lacrymal. 
tearerl (tar'^r), n. [< tear^ -f -er^.] 1. One 
who or that which tears or rends anything. — 
2. A person or thing that blusters or raves; a 
violent person; something big, raging, violent, 
or the like. [81ang.J 
tearer- (tdr't'T), w. See tecrcr. 
tear-falling (ter'f&'^ling), a. Shedding tears; 
given to buider emotion; tender. [Rare.] 
Tear-faUing pity dwells not in this eye. 

Shak., Kich 111., iv. 2. 6fl. 

tearful (tor'ffil), a. [< tear‘s + -/«?.] 1. Full of 
tears; shedding tears; weeping; mourning. 
With tearful eyes add water to the sea. 

iS7m4:., 8 Hen. VI., v. 4. 8. 
2. Giving occasion for tears; mournful; mel- 
ancholy. 

Then the war was tmrful to our foe. 

Hut now to me. Chapman, Iliad, xix, 815. 

tearfully (tcr'fid-i), adc. In a tearful manner ; 
with tears. 

tearfuluess (ter'tul-nes), w. The state of being 
teaiful. 

tear-glaud (ter’glaud), w. Tlu^ lacrynuil gland, 
tearing (tar'ing), «. a. [Fpr. of teari, r.] Gn^at ; 
rushing; treinenaous; towering; ranting: as, 
a tearing passion; at a tearing pace. Alsouseil 
advtu'bially. [(Jolloq.] 

This bull, that ran tearing nmd for tin; pinching of a 
mouse. air li. 1/ h'strangv. 

*Thougb you do get on at a Uantuj rate, yet you get on 
but uneasily to yourself at the sumts time. 

Sterne, Tristiam Shandy, vii. 19. 

Immense dandies, . . driving in fearfua cabs. 

Thackeray, vanity Fair, lx. 

tearing-machine (tar'ing-ma-shen'0,»b A mg- 

inakiug machine for cutting up or tearing to 
pieces fabrics to make stock or fibcc for re- 
working; a rag-mill or devil, in tin* usual 
it. consists of a pair of feeding-rollers which iulng tho 
material Mitblii tlie action of a cylinder set witli sliarp 
teeth, which disintegrates tho fabric and delivers the r«i- 
sultlng tlbei into a ri*reptaele. 
tearless! ter 'lcs),d. | < /m)*- + -/m.] Shedding 
no tears; tl^y, us tlu' eyes; hence, unfeeling; 
unkind; without, emotion. 

T ask not eio h kind soul tu keen 
Tearless, when of iny ilcathla* nears. 

M. Arnold, A Wish. 

tear-moutht (tar'moutli), n. f< tear^y r., + 
month. \ A ranter ; esjiecially, a rant ing player. 

You grow rich, do you, and piirclnihe, you two-jx'nny 
tear-mouth f It. Jonson, Foetastor, iii. 1. 

tea-room (te'rdm), n. A room where tea is 
servi^d. 

stop in the tea-room Taki* your sixpunn'orth. They 
lay on hot water, ami call it tea. Dickens, Pickwick, xxxv. 

tea-rose (t c'roz), n. See r osei. 
tear-pit (ter'pif),w. Th(^ so-called lacrymal or 
suborbital sums of some animals, as deer; tlio 
larmier. 

tear-pump (ter'pumj)), n. The sourct^ of tears 
as shed elT usivoly in feigned emotion. [ Humor- 
ous slang.] 

tear-sac (ter'sak), n. The tear-bag, tmir-jiit, 
or larmier. 

tear-shaped (ter'shapt), «. Havirig the form 
of a drop of watc‘r a.hout to fall from some- 
thing; drop-shaiK^d; gut.l iforiri ; ]>iriform. 
tear-stained (ler’stand), a Marked with tears; 
showing traces of tears or of wiH'ping. 

I'll picpare 

Mv tear-stain’d eyes to see her misi'iies. 

Shak., 2 lien. VL, 11. 4. U5. 

tear-throatt(tur’thr6t), a. f< tear^, v., -f ohj. 
throat.] liasjiirig; irritating. [Rare..] 

Crarnii, cataracts, the teare-throat cough and tisick 

John Taylor, Works (ll}80) (Mares.) 

tear-thumb (tar'thiim), «. [< tcar^,v.y -f ohj. 

Ihn/nh.] Tlie name of two American (and 
Asiatic) sy»ec.i<*s of Polygonutn — /'. arifottnin, 
the lialb(*rd-leuved, and P. nagittala, tlie arrow- 
heaved tear-thumb: so called from the hooked 
]u*ickh‘8 on the angles of the stem atid tin ])eti- 
oles, hy which the plants arc imrtly HiipiK»rted. 
tear-up f tar 'up), «. tear up: sec tvar^yV.] 
An uprooting; a violent removal, 
teary (ter'i), </. t< ME. /my, < AS. U\irig, < 
tear, tear: sec t/v/r- and -yl.] 1, Full of tears; 
wet with tears; tearful. 

Whan she liym saiigh she gan for sorwo anon 
Hire fer?/ face atwixe hire annes hyde. 

Chaucer, TroIlUB, iv. 822. 

All kin’ o’ smily roiin* tiic lips 
All’ teary romi’ the lashes. 

Lowell, The Courtin’. 


, teawr 

2. Falling in drops like tears. 

But whan the stornies and the teary ihoure 
Of hir weping was somewhat ouergone, 

Tho litel corps was graueii vnder stone. 

Lydgate, Story of Thebes, UL 

tea-scent (to 'sent), ti, A European fern, ATe- 
jihrodium niontan uni. 

tea-scrub (te'skrub), n. A New Zealand shrub, 
Leptospermum scoparinm. See tea-treCy 2. 

The river Street found its way to the sea in long reaches, 
which were walled in, to the very water's edge, by what 
is called in tlic cohmy teascrub - a shrub not very unlike 
the taninrisk. //. Kingsley, llillyars and Burtons, xxl. 

tease (tez), v. t. ; pret. and ]»p. teased, ppr. teas-^ 
ing. [Formtu’ly also teaze, teize, also dial, tose; 

< ME. ^tesetiy taiseiiy taysen, also tosen, toonen, 

< AS. iacsaiiy ^idsaiiy pull, pluck, teaser (wool), 
= MD. tresen, D. teczen = LG. tascuy toseUy pull, 
drag, = MHG. zeisen, G. dial. (Bav.) zaiseti = 
Dan. ta‘se, tiesse, teasii (^^ool); cf. Icel. iseta, 
])luek, tease (wool) (sei^ tale). Gf. tonsCy tousle.'] 

1 . Tu pull ajuirt or sejianite thi* adhering ftbers 
of, as a bit of tissue or a specimen for micro- 
scopical examination ; ])ick or tear into its sep- 
arate fibers; comb or card, as wool or flax. 

Coarse cotnplexioiis 

And cheeks of sorry gmiii will servo t<» ply 
The sampler, and to tease the huswife’s wool. 

Milton, (^omus, 1. 761. 

In tease.d preparations small collections of gi'anular 
matter were, howiWer, sometimes seen at the external 
o)>oniiigs of these bodies. 

E. A. Andrews, Anat. of Hijmneulus Couldii Pourtales 
[(Studies from the Biol. LahuraUtry, IV. 394). 

Knot the fllllng, tease the ends of tho nettles out a bit. 

Luce, Seamanship, p. 50. 

2. To dress, as (‘loth, by means of teazels. — 3. 
To vex. niin(>y, disturb, or irritate by petty re- 
tjucsts, by silly trifling, or by jests and raillery ; 
plagut' with (|m‘HiionN, inqiortunity, insinua- 
tions, raillery, or the like. 

You remember how impertiiit'ntly he follow’d and teized 
us, and wou’d know who we were 

Steele, Couseioiis Loveis, i. 1. 

If yon are so often teased to shut the door that you can- 
not easily forget it, then give the door such a clap as you 
go out as will shako the whole room, 

Smft, Advice to H(*rvaiitH ((Joneral Uirections). 

Don’t tease me, muster lirokcr; 1 tell you I'll not part 
with it, and theie's an end of it. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, Iv. 1. 
«Syn. 8. Tease. Per, Annoy, Molest, Badger, Pester, 
Bother, Worry, Plagw, Torment. All those words either 
may ormust lefer to rcjaMittal acts ; they all suggest men- 
tal ]>ain, but of degrees varying with the word or with the 
clrciiinstaiiees; all except badger and inolest may bo used 
retlexively, but w ith dlll’e.reut degrees of appropriateness 
vex, worry, and torment being the most eoinimm in such 
use ; tlu* agent may he a jxThon, or, except with badger. 
it may heaereiituic, evimts, (‘ireiimstanees, cte. ; it would 
1 h! clearly tlguralive to use tease when the agent, is not a 
luu’Kon ; all eve«*pt tease arc always used seriously. Tease 
is not a strong woid, but has eousidei able breadth of use: 
a eliild may tease his mother f(»r what he desires; th(*re 
is a great deal of good-humored teasing of friends about 
their matrimonial Intent ions ; a fly may tease a dog by con- 
tinually waking him uj>. Vex isstrongei, literally implying 
anger and llgiirutively apiilyiiig to rejujuted attacks, etc., 
such as would produce an excitement us strong ns anger. 
In ShuKHjKue’s “Btill-vi;x’d Benimotlu's” ('I’cmpest, i. 2. 
229), tlie use of •nex is somewhat noetic or archaic, as is 
the apjdicatlon of the word to tlie eontinu(‘d agitation 
of the sen. Annoy has a middle degM'c of strength bo- 
twe(*n tease and ver ; a tVeling of annoyance is somewhat 
short of nexation. We may l>e anno'yed. by the persistenou 
of flies, beggaiH, duns, suitors, pii.ket-flriug, et>. Molest 
is geiu'rally a stioiigc) w*ord in its exiiression of harm done 
oi intend'.d, including tiie sense of disturbing once or 
often some w ibi anim.’ls will not molest those who do 
not molest tlieiii 'I'lio next foiii wolds have a homely 
for<*c- badger being founded upon tiie baiting of a badger 
by dogs, and tluiH iiuplving peisistcnec, eiieigy, and some 
rudeness, pester iiii]>1\iiig similai persistence and much 
small vi'xation, bothr implying weariness and perhaps 
confusion of tlie mind ; ami worry implying actual fatigue 
ami (jven exluiustion. Pltnpie ami torment are very strong 
by the flgiirutive extension ol tbeir primary ineatdng, al- 
though they are often ustd by hypeiholelor tliatwhieh is 
intolerable only by eonstunt return as, a tormenting f\y . 
See exasjjerate ami harass. 

tease (tez), n. [Formerly ulso tcaze, teizc ; < 
tcancy r.] 1. Tho ucl ot* ioasing;, or the state 

of hoinj? t(‘asc(l. — 2. One who or that which 
teases; a platrui*. f Colloq.] — To bo upon the 
tease, to bo uneasy or fl(lg(;ty. 

Mrs Sago So not a Word to me; are these his Vows*/ 
(In an uneasy Air.) 

L. Lucy There 's one upon the Teize already. (Aside.) 

Mrs. Centlicre, Basset-Table, Hi. 

teasel, «. and V. See teazel. 

teaseler, n. See teazeler. 

teaser (tr/zer), n. [Formerly also tcazer; < tease 
+ -crl.] 1. One who or that which teases: as, 
a terfserof oaktim. — 2. Tho stoker or fireman in 
^flassworks who attends the furnace. — Sf. A 
dog used in hunting doer. 

The lofty frolic hiicka, 

That scudded 'fore the teasers like the wind. 

(Jrexne, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 



4. Anything which teaces^ or causes trouble or 
annoyance. [Colloq.] 

The third [fence] it a UoMr^m ugly black buUflnoh 
with a ditch on the landing side. 

idawrenoe, Guy Livingstone, ix. 

6. An inferior stallion or ram used to excite 
mares or ewes» but not allowed to serve them. 
— 6. A giill^teaser: a sailors^ and fishermen’s 
name of sundry predatory birds of the family 
Liiridm and subfamily SUircorariinm, as a skua. 
Also called boatswain^ marlinespike^ and duug^ 
hunter. See cuts under skua and Stercorarius, 
—7. A namo applied by Brush to a magnetiz- 
ing coil on the field-magnets of his dynamo^ 
the ends of which were connected to the ter- 
minals of the machine so as to form an inde- 
pendent circuit with the coil of the armature ; 
the shunt coil in a compound wound dynamo. 

5, P, Thompson, Dynamo-Elect. Mach., p. 98. 
tea*86nrlC6 (te'^s^r'^vis), ». The articles, taken 

colleotively, used in serving tea. 
tea-set (te’^set), n. A collection of the vessels 
used in serving tea, as tea-pot, sugar-bowl, and 
cream-jug, sometimes including cups and sau- 
cers. 

teaae-tenon, n. Same as tease-tenon. 
tea-shrub (tS'shmb), n. The common tea- 
plant. « 

teasing (ts'zing), p. a. ' Vexing; irritating; an- 
no}riag. 

Don't be so UaMng: von plague a body so! cann’t you 
keep your filthy hands to yourself? 

Swift, Polite Conversation, il. 

teasingly (te'zing-li), adv. In a teasing man- 
ner. Sorihner^s Mag., IX. 203. 
teasing-needle (te'zing-ue^^dl), n. A needle for 
teasing, or tearing into minute shreds, a speci- 
men for microscopic examination, 
teasletf n. An obsolete spelling of teasel, 
teaspoon (te's^n), n. A small siioon used 
with the tea-cup, or in similar ways : it is larger 
than the coffee-spoon and smaller than the des- 
sert-spoon. 

teaspOOnfttl(te'sp5n-ffil), n. t< teaspoon + 

As much as a teaspoon holds ; as a definite quan- 
tity, a fiuidrachm. When solids arc measured by 
the teaspoonful, the spoon is generally heaped, 
teaster, n. An old spelling of tester. 
tea-stick (te'stik), n. A stick or cudgel cut 
from the tea-tree, a common scrub in Australia. 

You should have a tea^stick, and take them by the tall, 
raising their hind legs off the ground, so that they can’t 
bite you, and lay on like old gooseberry. 

H. kingkey, llPlyurs and Burtons, 1x11. 

teastiet. c. An obsolete form of testy, 
teat (tStb n. [Early mod. K. also tedte ; < ME. 
tete. < OF. tete, tette, F. tette = Pr. Pg. Hp, teta 
sz It. tettUf teat; from the Tent, word repre- 
sented by the native E. tit < ME. tity Utte, < 
AS. Ut iUtU), etc.: see tW.'\ 1. The mam- 

maiy nipple; the tip of the mammary gland, 
through which milk passes out, or is drawn out 
by sucking or squeezing; the pap of a woman 
or the dug of a beast, in woman the teat is a delicate, 
elastic, erectile tissue of a pink or brownish tint, In which 
the laotlferous ducts come together to open at the end. 
,^Xhroughout«the Mammalia the mammary glands are fur* 
mshed wltlfkeaUL except in the iiippleless monotromes. 
Teats are generally single, one for each gland, but may 
be several, as the four of a cow's compound udder. 

2. Hence, the mammary glaud; the breast; 
the udder. — 8. Something resembling a teat, 
asanozle—TeatfixlU. Seedroii. 
tea-tablo (te'ta^bl), n. A table on which tea 
is set. or at which tea is drunk. Also used at- 
tributively; as, gossip. 

, A circle of young ladles at their afternoon tea-table. 

SMe, Guardian, No. 84. 

tea-taster (te'tas^t^r), n, A tea-expert.; one 
whose business it is to Inspect and test teas by 
tasting. See tg^ter. 

te'ateo (tS'ted), o. [<. teat -¥ 1. Having 
tea||; mammiferous. — 2. Having a formation 
like that of a teat; mammillary; mammilli- 
form; mastoid. 

teathe (t§TH), v. and «. See tafJi. [Prev. 
Bng.] 

tea-things (te'thingz), n. pi The articles of 
the tea-service taken collectively ; more espe- 
cially, the tea-pot, tea-cups, etc. Compare tech 
setf inorservice. . [Colloq.j 

all on ’em was solid silver, wa‘n*t 
t asaOthem, did yeh? 

B, B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 886. 
n). n. Same as Theatin. 

«h), a, [Also teeUsh, and, with 
tetty; origin uncertain; per- 
pplied to an infant fretful lor the 


they? 



Teatin (te 
teatisht (i 

diff. term., 

• haps orig. 
breast; Peevish* 


Lightly, bee Is m oldemsa^icr xncseywes mep 

nosT wayi^ and ytt, be he matter so olde or so 

frowaid, since Aiiarioe likettrlie is a fellow vice of those 
fralle yearea we must set one extittame to striae with 
another. JNiss^ Pleroe iTenUesse, p. 86* 

teat-like (tst'lik), a. Resembling a teat ; mam- 
milliform; mastoid: as, a formation of 

bone. 

tea-tray ^tS'trA), n. A tray for serving tea, 
transporting tea-things, etc. 
tea-tree (tS^trS), n. l. The common tea-plant 
or tea-shrub. See teaX. 2. — 2. A name of vari- 
ous myrtaceous and other plants, ohiefiy of the 
genera Leptoapermum and Melaleuca, found in 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. See 
phrases below. Very abundant and conspicuous, es- 
pecially in New Zealand, is L. eeoparium, the broom tea- 
tree, known also as It is an erect rigid shrub, 

or in tlie mountains prostrate, from 1 to 12 feet huh, form- 
ing dense thickets, with leathery aharp-polnted foliage, 
covered for two months with abundant small white blos- 
soms. Its wood, though small, is hard and useful for turn- 
ing, etc. L. lanigerum, the Tasmanian tea-tree (found also 
in Australia^ is a somewhat larger, very abundant shrub 
or tree, with a hard even-grained wood. The leaves of both 
are reputed to have been used by Captain Cook or early 
colonista as tea, which miw account for the name, but the 
native Australian name of the farmer is H. MdaUuoa un- 
cinata, the common tea-tree, is a shrub, or sometimes a 
tree from 40 to 80 feet high, with hard, heavy, diurable 
wood, widely diffused in Australia. 

Even the grass itself is not indigenous, all these hills 
fin New Zealand] having till recently been densely clothed 
with a thicket of tea-free, which is a shrub somewhat 
resembling .luniper or a gigantic heather-bush, its foliage 
consisting of tiny needles, while its delicate white blos- 
soms resemble myrtle. It is called by the Maoris mana- 
kau, but the settlers have a tradition that Captain Cook 
and his men once made tea of its twigs ; hence, they say, 
the name. It is, however, noteworthy that this plant is 
called ti by the Australian blacks, so it is probable that 
the name was brought thither by some colonist from the 
sister isle. 

C. F. O. Cumming, in The Century, XXVn. 020. 

Afirloan tea-tree. 8ee Bottle-green tea- 

tree, an evergreen myrtaceous shrub, Kunzea eorifolia, 
of Australia and Tasmania.— Broad-leaved tea-tree, a 
myrtaceous shrub or tree, CoUUtemon talignui, of Aus- 
tralia and ’Tasmania. Its wood is very close-grained, 
hard and heavy.— Oeylon tea-tree, Flteodendron glau- 
dim.— Duke of Anil's tea-tree. Bee Lyeium.--- 
Prickly tea-tree. Same as naambarr.-- Bed scrub tea- 
tree. the Australian Ithodamnia trinervia, a myilaceous 
shrub or tree. Also called three-veiTwd tnyrtfs.— Swamp 
tea-tree, Melaleuca aquarrom, of Australia and Tasmania, 
a shrub, or sometimes a tree, with hard heavy wood, the 
bark in thin layers. M. armiUarU is also so called in Tas- 
mania. —Tasmanian tea-tree. See def. 2. —White tea- 
tree, erieoides, of New Zealand, a shrub, or 

a tree 40 or r>0 feet high. The wood is hard and dense, 
tea-urn (te'^rn), n. A vessel used on the tea- 
table for boiling water or keeping water hot : 
it differs from the tea-kettle chiefly in having 
a faucet or cock instead of a spout, so that it 
has not to be moved or tipped for drawing hot 
water. 

At the head of the table there was an old silver tea-um, 
looking heavv enough to have the weight of whole gener- 
ations in it, into which at the moment of sitting down 
a serions-vlsaged waiting-maid dropped a red-hot weight, 
and forthwith the noise of a violent boiling arose. 

H. B, Stom, Oldtown, p. 294. 

tea-ware (te'wSr), w. Plates, cups, etc., form- 
ing part of a tea-servioe. 
teazet. v. and n. An obsolete spelling of tease. 
teaze-AOle (tez'hdl), n. The opening in a glass 
furnace through which fuel is put in. 
teazel, teasel (to 'ri), n. fPonneriy also tcasle, 
teasle, tassel; < ME. tesel, iasil, tasel, tosil, < AS. 
tsesel, i«sl (s OHG. seisakt), teazel, < tman, 

S luck, tease (wool) : see tease,’] 1. A plant of 
[le genus Dipsacm and family Dipsacaceae, 
chiefly D.fullonum, the fullers' teazel, together 
with h. sylvestris, the wild teazel, of which the 
former is suspected to be a cultivated variety. 
The wild plant is a native of temperate Europe and Asia, 
naturalized in Ameilca, the other also escaping from cul- 
tivation. The teazel is a coarse and stout hairy or prickly 
biennial. The useful imrt is the oblong-conical fruiting 
head, thickly set with slender-pointed bracts, which in the 
cultivated plant are recurved at the tip, and thus suited 
to raise a nap on woolen cloth. See cut under Dipeaeus. 
2. The head or bur of the plant, which is the 
part used in teazeling cloth. — 8. Ateazeling- 
machine or anyepplmnoe substituted for the 
plant. 

teazel, teasel (te'zl), v. t . ; pret. and pp. tea- 
aeled, teaselled, teaseled, teaselled, ppr. teaseUng, 
teaselling, teaseUng, teaseUing. (< teasel, n.} 
To dress the surface of, as cloth, by means of 
teazels* or by some machine or applianoe sub- 
stituted for them. Also tease. 
teazelriiazd (tS'zl-kSrd), it. A wire card used 
as a substitute fqi ^teazels to raise the nap of 
cloth. 

teazeko;. .teaseler Ttez'i^^^ rAiso tecurisr, 

teaketm, teaseUer; i teasel + •stk] One who 
uses the teasel lor raising a nap on cloth* 


or trontpWidh 
either by hand -or by means of a shashliie^to 
which It Is connected, for the purpose of toasel- 
ing cloth. 

n. Itt 

wmlm-mmuf., a machine for raisihgthenapoii 
woolen fabrics by means of teasels* the taasds 
fue fixed in tsemee, which «ra eairicd by s rmlylbg cylin- 
der, againat which the cloth is precced while being moved 
In the opposite direction. See g^gCiig-ttMieSOie. 
teazelwort (te'zl-wOrt), n. A plant of the order 
JHpsacaoem. Lindlep. 
taazar. n* See teaser. 

teaze-tsnoB (tss^ten^on), n. In catp., a ten- 
on on the top of a tenon, with two shoulders 
and tenon from each, for supporting two level 
pieces of timber at right angles to each other. 
Also tease-tenon, 

tebbad (teb’ad), n* [Pers.] The Persian name 
for the scorching winds which blow over the 
hot sandy plains of central Asia, carrying with 
them clouds of impalpable sand which ore said 
to act like flakes of me on the skin of travelers* 
Tebath (teb'etb), n. [Heb.l The tenth month 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, and the 
fourth of the secular year, beginning with the 
new moon in December, 
tec (tek), w. [An abbr. of detective.] A detec- 
tive. [Thieves' slang.] 

They [Bow Street runners] are now, I believe, among 
thieves and other slang-talkers tecs. 

K. ondQ., 7th ser., XI. 74. 


-/y2.] In a techy manner; peevishly; fretful- 


ly: irritably. Imp. Diet. 

tecninesB, tetchinass 0 


(tech'i-nes), «. [< techy 
-f -ness.] The state or character of being 
techy; peevishness; fretfulness. Bp. ffalT, 
Elisha with Naaman. 

technic (tek'nik), a. and n. [I. a. ss F. teehniaue 
= 1^. Ucnieo ss Pg-. teohnico ss It. tecnico (cf. 
D. (f. techniseh, 8w. Dan. teknisk), < NL. tech- 
nimis (cf. technicus, n., a teacher of art), < Gr. 
TFxviKO^, of or pertaining to art, artistic, skilful, 
< T^xvv, art, handicraft, < rkreiv, reneip (i/ *rc/ch 
bring forth, produce.] I. a. Same as technical. 

It is only by the combination of the Phonetio utterancMi 
with the Technic and Ai^sthetic elements that a perfect 
work of art has been produced, and that architecture can 
be said to have reached the highest point of perfection to 
which it can aspire. J. Ferguami, Hist Arch., I. 89. 

XL, n. 1. The method of performance or ma- 
nipulation in any artj or that peculiar to any ar- 
tist or school ; technical skill or manipulation ; 
artistic execution ; specifically, in music, a col- 
lective term for all that relates to the purely 
mechanical part of either vocal or instrument^ 
performance, but most frequently applied to 
the latter. The technic of a performer may be perfect, 
and yet his playing be devoid of expression, and fail to 
interpret intelligibly the ideas of the composer. Also used 
in the French form technique. 

They illustrate the method of nature, not the Uehnic of 
a manlike artificer. Tyndall. 

«, and yet have neither 
Grow, Diet. Music, IV. 66. 


How strange, then, the furtive apprehension of danger 
lying behind too much knowledge of foi . ■ - 

me, which one is amazed to find 


form, too much tei^- 
walling so greatly in 
our own country. S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 80. 

2. Same as technics. 

Technic and Teleologic are the tivo branches of prac- 
tical knowledge^ founded respectively on conation and 
feeling, and are both together, as Ethic, opposed to The- 
oretic, which is founded on cognition. 

S, B. Bodgeon, Time and Space, f 68. 

technical (tek'ni-kal), a. and n. [< technic + 
-al.] I, a. Of or pextaining to the mechanical 
arts, or any particular art, science, profession, 
or trade ; specially appropriate to or character- 
istic of any art, science, profession, or trade : as, 
a technical word' or phrase ; a wo^ taken in a 
technical sense; a technical difficulty; technical 
skill; technical mhooU. 

The last IVunlt whloh I shall take notice of in Milton’s 
Stile it the frequent use of what the Learned eall 
nieal Words, or Terme of Art Addison, Spectator, No. m. 

Of the terms of art 1 have received such as could 
found either in books of scienee or tschnical diotlonariM; 

Johnson, Pref* to Diet 

’'Teefinteof education’* . . ..meant that sort of educa- 
tion which is upeoiaUy adapted to the needa of men whose 
baslneia in fife It If to punnie some kind of handleraft 
Hugdsy, Tech. Bdaeiaian. 

H, n* pi. Those things which pertain to the 
praotical part of an art or scionee ; techniozli- 
ties; teolmioal terms; tedmios. Imp* XHct 






